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Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the indorsement 
on a letter written to me and the letter be read, and that the let- 
ter then and put into the petition box in the form of a petition; 
the time occupied in reading to be taken out of my time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Letter of Alfred N, Whiting, Oakdale, Mass., 5 for free coal, free iron, 
free wool, and the passage of a tariff as soon as possible. 

The accompanying letter is as follows: 

OAKDALE, MASS., January 16, 1594. 

DEAR SIR: I trust. and hope to see every member of Congress from this 
State worming for the interest of Massachusetts by trying to secure free 
wool, free coal, and free iron and the passage of a tariff bill as soonas possi- 
ble. Our people are suffering from the delay much more than they would 
from the p; of the Wilson bill. There are no doubt some things in this 
bill which could be improved, as, for instance, 35 per cent on cotton machin- 
ery is too much. It agricultural machinery can be made tree, then certainly 
the other would not suffer with a duty of 20 per cent. Thereare also several 
other items on which the duty looks to be too high, but if we can get prompt 
action on the bill even in its present form it will be a good thing for the peo- 
ple of this State as a whole. 

y, 
Hon. J. H. WALKER. M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. WALKER. No man and no organization will ever send 
a petition to me, not obtained by fraud, that will ever be with- 
held from the petition box of this House. Such never has been 
the case. The gentleman from California [Mr. MAGUIRE] could 
not have done a nobler act than to do what he supposed he was 
doing when he offered this petition. But he has been abused 
into perpetrating a fraud. I said in my letter: 

Allow me to say to you that I shall not present these petitions to Congress, 
because I do not believe that they express the opinion of a majority of the 
members of the Central Labor Union. If they did they would have been 
presented here promptly. 

No man in Massachusetts needs any instruction as to his dut, 
as a member on this floor concerning the right of petition, as 
have shown you in presenting a personal letter coming to me 
asking for the action of Congress. But let me read to you in 
order that you may know who these ple are. 

The author of these resolutions is Thomas F. Kennedy, a mem- 
ber of the Lasters’ Union, and an urgentfree trader. Mr. Ken- 
nedy says the resolutions were drawn up solely by him and sub- 
mitted t him to Dr. B. F. Longstreet, a member of a queer 
little organization known as the Single Tax-Club.” My friend 
from Ohio [Mr. JOHNSON] will appreciate that. 

He [Longstreet]is a member of a single-tax club, a free trader, 
aah „philosophical anarchist,” as he calls himself. [Laugh- 
ter. 

Socialists, le taxers, . anarchists” and men who know 
as much about the Wilson bill as they do about the man in the moon, all had 
a whack at it, and Dr. B. F. Longstreet, the oracle of the club, in a memora- 
ble and remarkable peroration, capped the climax by fervently declaring 
that all work is a curse. 

ughter on the Republican side.] 

ow, let me read to you a resolutionadopted unanimously by 
one of the twenty-four organizations the action of whose execu- 
tive committee was secured by fraud. Why, when my friend 
from the Sixth district [Mr. COGSWELL] was opposing the Bay- 
ard-Cleveland treaty, he received resolutions purporting to have 
been adopted by an organization in his city of Gloucester in- 
dorsing that treaty, and on coming to ferret it out he found the 
resolutions were passed by two men paid to doit. I will read 
the resolutions adopted by Iron-Molders’ Union, No. 5, repudi- 
ating the action of the Central Labor Union: 


WORCESTER, MASS., January 15, 1894. 

At re r meeting of Iron Molders’ Union, No. 5, it is hereby resolved 
that this union, being one of the twenty-four unions affiliated with the Cen- 
tral Labor Union, repudiates the action of the Central Labor Union in in- 
dorsing the Wilson tariff bill, January 3: Therefore 

Beit resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be presented to the press 
and also to the Central Labor Union; be it further 

Resolved, We extend our thanks to our Representativein Congress for his 
os na in withholding the said resolution from Congress for further verifi- 
cation. 


ALFRED N. WHITING. 


Mr. SIMPSON. What paper have you read from? 

Mr. WALKER. There are three papers, one Democratic and 
two Republican papers, and all had the same resolutions. 

Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Chairman, I endeavored to get the floor 
immediately after the remarks of the gentleman from Illinois 
pr FITHIAN] this morning. I do not now see him in his seat. 

avail myself of this opportunity to say a few words only in 
reply to some of his observations. . He made the broad asser- 
tion that the Secretary of the Treasury has no legal authority 
whatever to issue the bonds that are about to be presented to 
she market. 
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I can not permit that statement, which seemed to be received, 
Tregret to say, with some favor on the floor, to pass unchallenged. 
It affects the credit of this count It affeots the honor and good 
faith of the Government, and I wish to declare here, what is well 
known to most of the members of this House, that this subject 
has received careful consideration by the most eminent lawyers, 
and that it is the consensus of the best opinion that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has full authority to issue the bonds which 
he is about to offer to the public. It is nodoubt to be regretted 
that Congress is not in a position to legislate upon a subject of 
this character, but it is most fortunate that in view of that state 
of things we find upon the statute book a law which enables the 
Government to protect the public credit. 

Sir, this matter of the credit of the United States, and of a 
solid foundation for our currency, lies at the very root of the 
distress and the calamities which hang over this country to-day. 
A million of workingmen are asking Congress to give them 
work and bread. That can not be done unless confidence is re- 
stored in the public finances, We are placed in this condition, 
sir, because of the hesitation and doubt in regard to the silver 
and paper currency of the country, the result of anterior unfor- 
tunate legislation. Let this Congress do what it can to heed the 
ery of the unemployedand destitute. Let the Democratic party 
do what it can to heed this cry, if it would perpetuate its au- 
thority and power. 

One word, sir, as to the sneers thrown out by the gentleman 
from Illinois 15 FITHIAN] upon a portion of my constituents 
whom he called ‘‘Shylocks” and gold-bugs.“ He deseri 
them, sir, as if they were holding out their hands for bonds of 
the Government to be given them gratuitously. Everybody who 
takes a bond of the Government to-day or to-morrow gives gold 
for it in exchange, and that gold is needed by the Treasury to 
sustain the current value of our paper money. These gold- 
bugs” and“ Shylocks“ always have open hands and open hearts 
for distress wherever it is found in our land. To-day they are 
assisting to feed fifty thousand unemployed vorkingmon in the . 
city of New York—men without work and without bread. 

In the dark days of the Republic, when we were on the brink 
of downfall and ruin, these Shylocks“ and“ gold-bugs” came 
with their streams of wealth, like another Pactolus, and poured 
them into the Treasury of the United States, to pay our troops, 
to clothe them, and to furnish them with the munitions of war. 
These are the men whose charities and patriotism are never 
found wanting. I can not hear them slandered and insulted on 
this floor without raising my voice in grateful recognition of 
their noble qualities. [x plause.] 

(ears the hammer fe i 

r. WILSON of West Virginia. I yield ten minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER]. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, before proceeding to dis- 
cuss the pending amendment, which provides for restoring the 
tariff on wool provided in existing law, I desire to call attention, 
to the remarks of my colleagues on the other side who have re- 
ferred to the fact that by the pending bill the products of the 
farmers of the country were placed upon the free list, and that 
the farmers were required to pay a large tariff upon the manu- 
factured articles they desire to consume. 

Lask pardon for referring to those farm products that are 
pares upon the free list in this bill. I believe that part of the 

ill has not yet been read to the Committee of the Whole House, 
and, therefore, I may mention them briefly. Fresh milk, broom 
corn, cabbages, cider, yolks of eggs, pease, plants, garden seeds, 
straw, teazles, apples, bacons and hams, beef, mutton, pork, and 
meats of all kinds, meats dressed and undressed, lard, tallow, 
greese, wool, and salt, if that be an agricultural product. These 
are the articles that are raised on the farm that have been put 
on the free list. 

The amount of these articles coming in last year was valued 
at $3,000,000 and the duties paid on them were $989,000, so 
that all the protection that the farmer got on these articles put 
upon the free list amounted to less than $1,000,000. As against 
that this bill puts upon the free list lumber, which is largely 
used upon the farm, and is nota farm product. It puts salt upon 
the free list, which is not a farm product, but is largely used by 
farmers. Itputs, for the benefit of the Eastern farmers, coal upon 
the free list, which is largely used by the farmersof the East as 
well as the West, where it is not protected. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Putting coal upon the free list is not 
done for the benefit of the agriculturists of the East. 

Meg Ata ae as They use bituminous coal intheir housesin 
the e ; 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I beg the gentleman's pardon. You can 
not find any such a thing used on the farms in the East at all. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Bituminous cos] is used very largely in 
manufacturing in the East, in which they are interested. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. That is our doctrine. 
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Mr. SPRINGER. They use it a great deal where I live in the 
State of Illinois. 

I find, by comparing this bill with the existing law, that the 
farmer is not injured a particle 15 pains anything on the free 
list which is provided for in this bill. 

Now, so far as the woolen schedule is concerned, I desire to 
call the attention of my colleagues on the other side of this 
Chamber to the fact that the placing of wool upon the free list 
is an act in the interest of the farmers and wool-growers in this 
country. We had a tariff in 1867,which was invoked by those 
who were raising wool for the purpose of ps iy Sr wool- 

wing in the great States of the Union east of the Mississippi 
River. The States west of the river were not interested in the 
matter at that time, and wool-growing was carried on to a very 
limited extent in them. Only 3,00),000 sheep existed at that 
time west of the Mississippi River. It was invoked, therefore, 
for the benefit of the people in Pennsylvania, New York, Ohio, 
Illinois, and Indiana, and those great central States through 
the North, and through the whole South. 

Let us see what that effected. In the State of Illinois, in 1868, 
the first year after this law was put into effect, there were 
2,700,000 sheep, and in the year 1891 there were only 770,000—a 
loss of 2,000,000 shesp in that State. The number of sheep raised 
by the farmers in the great State of Illinois has been reduced 
from 2,700,000 (since that the tariff on wool was placed there to 

-encou sheep-growing) to 700,000 in 1891. en take the 
State of Ohio, wnich is often referred to as the great wool-grow- 
ing State of this country. That State had 6,700,000 sheep in 
1868, just after wool was 1 for their protection; and 
in 1891 the sheep in Ohio numbered 4,000, 000 —a loss of 2,669,000 
since the tariff was first placed on wool. 

Mr. GROSVENOR, Wil the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. BURROWS. Will the gentleman yield to me for a ques- 


n? 

Mr. SPRINGER. One at a time. I yield tothe gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] first. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Now, in the first place, I want to state 
that the figures given as to the number of sheep in the State of 
Ohio in 1868 are totally erroneous; and, in the second place, I 
want to state that the wool product in that State in 1892 was 
more than double the quantity in 1868. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Iam stating facts that I obtained myself 
upon a personal call on the Superintendent of the Bureau o 
Statistics. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. The State of Ohio never had at any one 
time anything like that number of sheep. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I will state that according to the census 
schedule the number is given as 4,928,000 in the State of Ohio. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. That is right. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. That is right; but that is not 6,800,000. 

Mr. SPRINGER. According to the census there were that 
many in 1870, and by the last census there were only 3,900,000, 
a loss of a million by your own figures. 

Mr. BURROWS. Now, will the gentleman from Illinois, as 
he seems to understand the subject, tell us how it is that Illinois, 
in 1890, before the e of the McKinley act, had only 688,000 
head of sheep, and in 1893, under the operation of the McKinley 
act, the number had increased to 1,870,000? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I have the figures only for 1891. 

Mr. BURROWS. Well, I have them for 1893. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Even at that rate you are more than a mil- 
lion and a half short of the number that you had when you first 
invoked the tari’ for the protection of the wool industry. 

Mr. BURROWS. But how do you explain that increase be- 
tween 1890 and 1893? 

Mr. SPRINGER. While the State has increased in popula- 
tion more than 100 per cent, the sheep have decreased in number 
more than 50 per cent; so that while we have doubled our popu- 
lation we have reduced the number of our sheep one-half, ac- 
cording to your own figures, Will the gentleman explain that? 

Mr. BURROWS. The gentleman from Illinois does not ex- 
plain the increase after the adoption of the McKinley law. 

Mr. SPRINGER. There was an increase at that time. 

Mr. BURROWS. How do you account for it? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Why, that there were more sheep at the 
one time than there were at the other time. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BURROWS. That is entirely satisfactory. I think that 
is one of the clearestexplanations the gentleman hasever made. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. SPRINGER. It is very clear, Now, will the gentleman 
from Michigan explain to me why the number of sheep is one- 
half less at this time thanit was at the time when the tariff was 
invoked to protect wool-growing in Illinois? 

Mr. BRETZ. How does the gentleman from Michiganexplain 
the decrease in Indiana? 


Mr. BURROWS. I suppose it has come about because there 
are fewer there now than there were formerly. [Laughter. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is how the gentleman explains that. 
Now we stand together. 

Mr. BURROWS. I give that explanation because I know it 
is within the capacity of the gentleman from Illinois. [Laugh- 


ter.] 

Mr. SPRINGER. You give it because it is the only explana- 
tion you can give, 

I did not speak of the encouragement that was to be given to 
wool-growing by increasing the duty on wool. That is the gen- 
tleman’s argument. Yet, in the face of that increase the number 
of sheep has gone down. There was a slight increase after the 
McKinley act increased the duty on wool, and that may have ac- 
counted in part for the increased number in 1893. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. SPRINGER. I regret that my time has expired. 

Mr. BURROWS. So 85 I. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I would like to furnish the gentleman some 
me information and amusement in connection with this sub- 
jec 

Mr. BURROWS. We have been enjoying it very much. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia Mr. Chairman, in the 
discussion of the tariff question, if the advocates of protection 
would rely upon the legitimate arguments that can be made on 
behalf of that system, they would present a far stronger case to 
the country than they are presen atpresent. Such fallacies 
as that the consumer does not pay the tax. or that the foreigner 
does pay it, and other arguments of that character, only weaken 
the cause which they are supposed to advance; and when our 
friends begin to compare protection countries with free-trade 
countries, and, when finding insome 3 country that 
wages are higher than in some free-trade country, they ar, 
that therefore the fact is due to the tariff; or, when finding 
more people out of pmpiny mans in one country than in another, 
they argue that that is due to tariff legislation, they make a 
colossal mistake. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] told us this morn- 
ing that there were more than 800,000 paupers in Great Britain 
to day, and he argued that because there were more paupers in 
Great Britain than in the United States, and because this country 
had been under a 8 tariff for thirty years, while Great 
Britain had been advancing along the line of free trade for forty- 
five years, the greater amount of pauperism in England was due to 
free trade. All the gentleman needed to have done to avoid 
that blunder was to have studied a little the history of England. 
In the year 1800,when England was still living under the Crom- 
wellian tariff,” as it was culled, with a population of a little more 
than 8,000,000 of people, more than 1,000,000 of them were recog- 
nized as paupers. 

In 1845, when the population of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland was 23,000,000, a million and a half were 
then recognized as paupers. In 1845 Sir Robert Peel the 
first tarifi-reform act ever put Noe the British statute book, 
and now, with a population of 38,000,000, the United Kingdom 
has only 800,000 paupers upon her rolls. 

— 8 — the hammer fell.] ; 

r. BURROWS. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. LOUD]. 

Mr. LOUD. Mr. Chairman, I had not intended to say any- 
thingon the wool question, preferring to devote what little time 
may fall to the lot of a member in Committee of the Whole to 
matters relating particularly to my own district. My experi- 
ence has taught me that if a member on this floor is enabled to 
represent the views of his own constituents in Committee of the 
Whole he will find that he his accomplished about all that is 
ordinarily within the power of any msmber. 

My colleague from Sm Francisco [Mr. MAGUIRE], it seems by 
his speech tais afternoon, has found that he had no constituency 
of his own to represent, and going out of his own district to rep- 
resent the State of Massachusetts, has presented to this House 
a petition emanating from the district Sy Geers on this floor 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER]. Now, I 
believe that Massachusetts is abundantly able to take care of 
herself, and if my colleague desired to present any petitions to 
this House i think he should have been eminently fair, which I 
know he intends to be, and should have presented some petitions 
which he has received from his own constituents covering the 
very bill now under discussion. But he has not seen fit to pre- 
sent them. I have gained the floor simply for the purpose of 
reading them to this House. Here isa telegram eee to 
my colleague [Mr. HIL HORN], although I have received one of 
the same character, which.I have filed in the petition box. This 
is an exact copy of mine: 


At a meeting of the wool-growers, dealers, and manufacturers, held this 
day, it was resolved that we, the wool dealers, growers, and manufacturers 
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of California, irrespective of party, do hereby protest in the most emphatic 
terms t changes in the karit affecting wool and woolens as proposed 
by the Wilson bill. We assert that to remove the duty from wool and wool- 
ens will prostrate, if not waolly destroy, an industry which gives direct em- 
ployment to 30,000 of our citizens. We call upon you, as a epresentative 
of Galifornia interests, to work and vote seeing eae ee 


B. P. FLINT, 
THOMAS DENIGAN, 
O. S. MOSES, 
JAMES P. HULINE, 
JOHN E. SHOOBERT, 
Committee, 
JACON ROSENBURG, 
- President. 


. 
FRED. S. MOODY, 
Secretary. 

IT have another telegram which I have no doubt was sent to 
every member of the California delegation. If it was not, or if 
my colleague [Mr. MAGUIRE] has notreceived a copy of it, heno 
doubt peruses the San Francisco papers, and has seen there an 
account of this meeting which took place there. This telegram 
is dated San Francisco, January 10:” 

The wool-growers and manufacturers of California, in State convention 


assembled, protest against the free-wool clause in the Wilson tariff bill as 
fatal to oun Industries, and ask you to oppose the same. Resolution by 
mail. 


Which evidently my colleague has bis time received. This 
telegram is signed“ Barclay Henly,” late a member of Congress 
from the State of California—a Democrat, too, I believe; and is 
also signed by Fred S. Moody, secretary. 

Now, as I said before, my only object in rising was to present 
some 05 7 from my colleague's constituency, which it seems 


he did not see fit to present himself. Iregret that he has taken 
this course—— 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Lonly wish to say that I have received no 
such petition. 


Mr. LOUD. As L said before, if the gentleman has perused 
the newspapers of San Francisco he must have seen this action 
reported there and must know that it did take place. I regret 
that the gentleman has gone outside of his district to represent 
the interests of Massachusetts here. I believe the interests of 
that State, so far as involved in this Wilson bill, are well enough 
cared for at the present time, without the support of my col- 
league from California. 

eae the hammer fell.] , 

. WILSON of West Virginia. I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. CRAIN]. 

Mr. CRAIN, Mr. Chairman, a gentleman from Ohio to-day, 
in discussing the wool question, made the remark that in his 
youthful days—perhaps fifty or Beaty Seats ago when a bad man 
died in Ohio they used to say that he went either to hell or to 
Texas. I infer from his remarks that the civilization of my State 
has so far advanced, and that of Ohio has so far retrograded, 
that whena bad man dies now in the State of Ohio they do not 
let him go either to hell or to Texas, both of which are too good 
for him, but keep him in Ohio, [Laughter.] 

I took occasion, Mr. Chairman, to examine one of the remon- 
strances presented by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BUR- 
ROWs] on yesterday, the remonstrance purporting to emanate 
from San Angelo, in Northwestern Texas, I was curious to know 
whether the signers who said they were wool-growers and busi- 
ness men of Western Texas, correctly represented their vocations 
and business pursuits, and 1 found, not to my astonishment, for 
I really expected it from the statements made in the remon- 
strance, that they live in different parts of the State, a number 
of them being actually engaged in business in the city of Galves- 
ton, on the coast of the Gulf of Mexico, nearly 800 miles from 
San Angelo. I discovered that these men are engaged in various 
occupations, a number of them being wool-growers who live in 

ood houses, and sheep-herders, many of whom doubtless exist 
fa jacals, men whose employment compels them tobe out on the 

among the cacti, men who are furnished goats meat, men 
who are limited to the use of the milk of the goat, men who live 
for a month ata time with their flocks of 1,000 or 1,500 head of 


sheep. 

Miny of the sheep-herders are unable to speak the English 
language, and are receiving under the benefit of high protection 
the munificent wages of from $10 to $12 a month. I found that 
many of the signers are livery-stable keepers, painters, carpen- 
ters, stone masons, engineers, telegraph operators, physicians, 
etc.—men engaged in respectable occupations, and some of them 
in the vocation of raising sheep four or five hundred miles from 
where they reside: and I do say in all seriousness and earnest- 
ness that their business pursuits are not intimately connected 
with wool-growing, and that their testimony ought not to carry 
much value or much weight in this House when we are consider- 
ing the operations of the schedule of free wool as proposed by 
the Wilson bill, in contrast with the high protective duty of the 
McKinley act. 
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Not only did I find that men engaged in these occupations had 
signed these remonstrances, but I find men engaged in other oc- 
cipations, whose modes of life, whose habits of thought pecu- 
liarly entitle them to consideration when we read the testimony _ 
which is advanced in bshalf of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan. To-day, for instance, I found 
amongst them the name of a man who makes his living by racing 
horses; I found the names of men engaged in the occupation of 
doing nothing; I found another who sys he is a capitalist; I 
found the name of another who states he belongs to the Salva- 
tion Army [laughter]; and judging from the remarks made by 
the gentleman from Maine, in response to the observations of 
the gentleman from New York the other day, the man wha 
signed himself as a member of the Salvation Aimy evideatly 
anticipated those remarks, because he thought that the assist- 
ance of the Lord was necessary to carry out the views of the Re- 
publican party, and in that respect he agreed with the gentle- 
man from Maine. [Lauzhter.] 

I find the names of cowboys, who, of course, being on the 
pee and in the brush looking after cattle day and night, 

ave had ample opportunities to determine what would be for 
the benefit of the wool-growers of this country; and in addi- 
tion to all these I found the names of men who wrote their oc- 
cupations down as hustlers and roustabouts and grangers No. 2, 
whatever that meins. Such are the occupations o; the eleven 
hundred signers of this remonstrance who, the gentleman from 
Michigan says, ought to compel the Texas delegation represent- 
ing three millions of consumers in that State to vote against 
their interest, and amongst the three millions I include the 
men engaged in sheep raising. 

{Here the hammer fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Towhom does the gentleman from Michi- 


gan next yield? . 

Mr. BU RROWS. I yield ten minutes to the gentleman from 
Maine Mr. DINGLEY]. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The proposition of the pending bill, Mr. 
Chairman, is to place wool on the free list. It should be ob- 
served that it is a complete reversal of the policy which has ex- 
isted in this country for many years. 

By the tariff act of 1846 a duty of 30 per cent ad valorem was 
placed upon clothing wool. By the tariff act of 1857 the dut 
was reduced to 24 per cent; ar wool under 20 cents a pound, 4d 
most entirely carpet wool. was placed upon the free list, so that 
for years, under Democratic as well as Republican tariis, it has 
been the policy of this country to protect clot wool. 

Therefore tae proposition in this bill is to revolutionize the 
policy which has existed since 1824. Indeed, throughout all the 
tariff discussions from 1824 to 1830, in Gen. Jackson’s time, the 
then Democratic party emphasized the fact that it proposed to 
protect wool clothing: First, on the ground that it was a neces- 
sary article of defense for the clothing of the people in time of 
war. Secondly, on the ground that it was an important product 
of agriculture, and being such should be encouraged to diversify 
the products of the farm and renovate the soil. 

And, thirdly, that it was important to foster the keeping of 
sheep because it gave the people cheap meat in the shape of 
mutton. 

Gen. Jackson, in his celebrated Colman letter, made a special 
point of the fact that the then Democratic party contended that 
the products of the farm, and especially the wool produced upon 
the farm, were deserving of protection as much as any other in- 
terests in the country. 

To-day we find that the men of the Democratic party politi- 
cally descended from Jackson—and a long descent it is, too 
have completely changed their position and now pro to put 
not only wool, but many other important products of the farm, 
upon the free list. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what is the situation with reference to 
clothing wool in this country? Last year we consumed in this 
country in the neighborhood of 450,000,000 pounds of clothing 
wool and 100,000, 00 pounds in addition of carpet wools. Of the 
450,000,000 pounds of clothing wools which we consumed in this 
country 300,000,000 pounds were grown here; 50,000,000 pounds 
were imported in the form of wool, mainly from Australia and 
from the Cape, largely by way of London, and 100,000, 000 pounds 
of wool were imported in the form of manufactured cloth. Thus 
of 350,000, 000 pounds of clothing wool manufactured in this 
country last year 300,000,000 pounds were grown upon our own 
farms or ranches. 

The increase in 28 of clothing wool in this country is not 
measured by the increase in the number of the sheep, for the rea- 


son that by improvement of breeds there has been a large increase 


in theclip per head. In 1860 the average weight per head of 


the wool clip was only 24 pounds, but last year it was nearly 6 
pounds per head. In other words, the increase of production of 
wool in this country within forty years is double 


4 of the in- 
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crease of the flocks. The value of the wool clip of this country 
the year before so-called tariff reform struck us was nearly $75,- 

000,060. 

So far as carpet wools are concerned, there might be an argu- 
ment to support the placing of them upon the free list, on the 

und that we do not produce them to any considerable extent 

this country. They have been kept on the dutiable lists at 
lower rates than clothing wool for the reason that some part of 
the t-wool fleece can be used for clothing purposes. I 
think of the 100,000,000 pounds of carpet wools consumed in 
this country last year, not more than 10,000,000 pounds, and per- 
haps less, were produced in this country. That arises from the 
fact that carpet wool is a coarse hair, produced generally by 
sheep that yield less wool per head than any other sheep, and 
which are kept in semi-barbaric countries. 

In this country we have always encouraged the keeping of 
sheen for the production of clothing wool; and I desire, therefore, 
in behalf of those farmers in my own State—and a large part of 
the farmers keep sheep to some extent—to protest against the 
discrimination that is proposed to be made against them in this 
bill, by putting this product on the free list. 

Mr. SPRINGER. How does the gentleman account for the 
fact that after the increase of the duty on wool by the McKin- 
ley act the sheep decreased in Mains from 542,000 in 1890 to 
339,000, a loss of 144,000 in two years? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Those figures, I think, are incorrect; but I 
am aware that there has been some falling off in the number of 
sheep kept in Maine, although not so much in the aggregate of 
the wool clip, for several years, because of the decline of the 
world’s price of wool, notwithstanding the price of wool in this 
country has been nearly 10 cents per pound higher here than 
abroad. 

We have heard here during this discussion two antagonistic 
positions taken on the other side of the House as to the effect of 
the abolition of the duty on wool, 

First, it has been said by our Democratic friends who repre- 
sent wool-growing communities that the abolition of the duty on 
wool will increase the price, and that protection has diminished 
the price. This answers for localities where gentlemen repre- 
sent wool-growing constituencies; but others of our Democratic 
friends, who do not represent wool-growing constituencies, have 
insisted with equal emphasis that the abolition of the duty on 
wool will reduce the price of the wool. Now, one or the other 
of these positions of course can not be correct. Both positions 
can not be maintained at the same time. 

Mr. REED. 3 by the Democratic party! [Laughter.] 

Mr. DINGLEY. And except in the different localities which 
these gentlemen represent. 

In the campaign of 1888 this wool question was the real issue 
before the American people, and they really decided it then. 
In 1892 that was not the question that was brought to the atten- 
tion of the American people, but in 1888 the question of remov- 
ing the duty from wool was the vital question that was brought 
to the attention of the people, and the people most emphatically 
condemned the proposition. : 

Iremember during the progress of that campaign, a distin- 
guished ex- member of Congress came up into my district, and he 
spoke first in the city where I reside, addressing a large audi- 
ence of workingmen and manufacturers. He told them what 
benefits would come from free wool; that it would reduce the 
price of their wool, would diminish the cost of clothing, and 
would give them larger wages. 

Having made his speech that night with a great deal of éclat, 
he was unfortunately sent by the committee to an agricultural 
town the next night, where he was privately informed before 
the meeting opened that there were a large number of sheep 
kept in that district, and was warned to make his Democracy 
square with the particular condition of things in that locality. 
So the gentleman changed his Democratic principles. He said: 
“I am glad to be here to-night. I am a farmer as you are. I 
am a wool- grower as you are, and I want the duty removed from 
wool because it will increase the price of my wool.” 

And having gone on in this way for a little while, some one 
who had attended his meeting the previous evening divulged 
the fact that the night before the speaker had address:d an au- 
dience and declared that placing wool on the free list would re- 
duce the price, while that night he was taking the other role 
and declaring that the abolition of the duty would increase the 
price. [Laughter.] ; : 

[The time of Mr. DINGLEY having expired, Mr. BURROWS 
yielded to him five minutes more.] 

Mr. DINGLEY. Now, Mr. Chairman, what has been the effect 
already of the anticipated abolition of the duty upon wool? We 
can judge something by what has taken place as to what will 
take place in the future. 

A year ago the Ist of November I remember very well that 


Michigan X washed wool, a standard wool, well understood by 
our friends from Michigan, was worth in the Boston markets 28 
cents a pound. To-day it is worth from 19+ to 20 cents a pound. 
Now, a wool substantially like that, both as to quality and shrink- 
age, can be imported and placed in bond in Boston or New York 
for 17 cents per pound. 

And under free wool, wool exactly similar to that can be bought 
in our markets for not much, if any, above 17 cents a pound. 
Michigan X wools have already shrunk 8 cents a pound since last 
January in anticipation of the removal of the duty, and will 

robably decline 3 cents more after wool goes on the free list; 
or you must bear in mind that the woolen manufacturers must 
enter upon the manufacture of their goods from six to eight and 
twelve months before they actually gointoconsumption. Every 
woolen mill which has for the last six months been manufactur- 
ing wool has been obliged to purchase the wool as near as possi- 
ble to the free-trade pe because the falling off of consump- 
tion of woolen goods in consequence of the general distress antl 
the expectation thatforeign goods would come in at lower rates 
have reduced prices of woolen goods and made it unsafe to make 
them on any other basis. 

Gentlemen tell us that wool is not as high now under protec- 
tion as it was with lower duties before the war. That is true 
not only of wool, but of most other products. The world's price 
of wool has been greatly reduced by the enormous increase of 
production in South America, Australia, and South Africa, and 
also by the increase of the clip per head through improvement 
of breeds. It costs less to produce wool than it did thirty-five 
years ago, for the reason that one sheep yields as much wool 
now as two did then. 

The price of wool in this country has necessarily gone down 
as the world’s price has declined; but at all times the difference 
of price here and abroad has been substantially the assured 


duty. 

By abolishing the duty on wool you take from the farmers of 
this country about 10 cents per pound in the value of all the wool 
that they produce, which up to within a few months brought 
here the foreign price plus the duty, for the reason that we could 
not produce it lower, and compel them to go out of wool-grow- 
ing to a great extent. You practically take from the farmers of 
this country $30,000,000 in money, with which they would pur- 
chase your manufactured goods and other products that are pro- 
duced in this country. You diminish the purchasing power of 
the farmers, comprising nearly half of our people, and in doing 
that you injure every member of the community. It is when 
the farmer is able to diversify the products of his farm that he 
receives the largest returns from his crops and the country is 
most prosperous. 

But you say the farmer has to porets his clothing and he 
pays more than enough more for his clothing in consequence of 
the duty on wool to offset what he gains by the duty on com- 
peting foreign wool. Now let us look at that for a moment. On 
an average the people of this country consume 7 pounds of raw 
wool per head in clothing. The average family of a farmer 
which will number five, would consume 35 pounds of unwashed 
wool. Now, assuming that the duty makes that wool cost 10 
cents more per pound, then each person who consumes that 7 
pounds pays 70 cents, and a family of five pay $3.50. 

Now, how many sheep has a farmer to keep to offset that 
$3.50 in the increased cost of his wool in clothing? Only six! 
The average clip of each head of sheep is 6 pounds. This gives 
60 cents as the increased price for the clip of each sheep, and 
83.60 for 6 sheep, and if a farmer keeps only 100 sheep and raises 
600 pounds of wool he receives $60 more for his wool protected 
than he would receive with wool on the free list, which would 
offset the increased cost of the wool in the clothing for his fam- 
ily and leave him 856.50 profit. [Loud applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BURROWS. I yield the gentleman three minutes more. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Gentlemen on the other side profess to be 
friends of the farmer; yet by 2 100 wool on the free list they 
take from each farmer who keeps 100 sheep —and in that pa oa 
tion from those who keep less or more sheep—$56.50 profit, after 
offseting any increased cost of clothing arising from the duty 
on wool. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

You propose to take that away from the farmer while you are 
going to protect a great many other classes. Now, I hold that 
the farmer should be the last person from whom this protection 
should be taken. Iregret exceedingly to see that gentlemen who 
have for years been denouncing the Republican policy of pro- 
tection as unfavorable to the farmer are about to leave the 
farmer without any protection on his wool and many other prod- 
ucts in the first step they take in what you call “ tariff reform.” 
I say I regret to see this step taken, and all through this tariff 
bill to see farm products, like eggs, vegetables, and other prod- 
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ucts of farmers in the Northern portion of our country, put into 
open competition with similar farm products of Canada, without 
even asking any return. It is contrary to the whole spirit and 
policy of this country from the days of Jackson down to the pres- 
ent time. {Loud applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say, before the 
vote is taken upon this amendment, that I have the honor to 
represent on the floor of this House one of the large wool-pro- 
ducing districts in the State of Ohio, that I was sent here as the 
representative of that people, with the distinct understanding 
and fully commissioned by them to vote to place woo! on thefree 
list. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Sir, they have been 
trying to produce wool under the supposed protection afforded 
it 5 the McKinley law, and they have learned from sad expe- 
rience that the statement of their Senator, Mr. SHERMAN, to 
the effect that any increase of the rate of tariff on an article tends 
to decrease its price, is at least true, when applied to the wool 
they produce. Under the present law the price of their wool 
has been reduced each successive year since that law was enacted 
until to-day it is lower than ever before. 

In that district the issue was squarely presented in the elec- 
tion in 1892. If there was a wool-grower within the district who 
did not know that I had voted for free wool in the Fifty-second 
Congress he read no Republican paper published within the dis- 
trict during the campaign, and listened to no Republican orator 
there. 

If there was a wool-grower within the district who did not 
know that I would vote for free wool if returned to this Con- 
gress he attended no meeting which I attempted to address, 
and made no effort to inform himself on that subject. The 

uestion was there made an issue, and on it, notwithstanding 
the large Republican majority in the district, the people said 
by their votes that they favored free wool; and not only free 
wool, but free raw material generally, and a substantial reduction 
of the present rate of duties on manufactured articles. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Sir, the fight to preserve the tariff on wool is not made by 
wool-growers alone, but it is made at the instance of those who 
are benefited by a high protective tariff, the protected manufac- 
turers. [Applause on the Democratic side] They are behind 
all this fight, for the reason that they realize that the tariff on 
wool is the keystone of the arch of protection; that once the 
duties on this article are removed, and the people ony the 
benefits accruing, not only to the wool-growers, but to all the 
people by the remoyal, the arch itself must fall, and that pro- 
tection for protection’s sake alone isdoomed. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] They realize that they will then no longer 
be able to deceive the people by appealing for protection to the 
American farmer and wool-grower. Iam not one of those who 
would abandon the custom-houses of this country; nor would I 
cripple any of the industries of this country by taxing the for- 
eign raw materials which they must have when by that tax no 
benefit accrues to the American owner of the article. 

Here the hammer fell.] 
r. WILSON of Ohio. I would like to ask the gentleman a 
question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman [Mr. PEARSON] has no 
time. His time has expired. 

Mr. PEARSON. I would be glad to answer the gentleman if 
I had the time. 

Mr. WILSON of Ohio. I just wanted to ask—— 

The CHAIRMAN. But the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. PEAR- 
SON] has not the floor. The gentleman from West Virginia is 
recognized. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I listened 
with great interest, as I always do, to the speech of the gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY], knowing that he would present 
the subject with an array of information and acuteness of state- 
ment as great as could be expected from any advocate of the 
position which he holds. But, sir, it seems to me that it is not 
necessary for us to go into prophecy as to what is going to hap- 
pen with wool on the free list when we have in the history of 
our own wool tariff so many enlightening facts. It is not for 
me to say whether the removal of the tariff on wool will increase 
the price of home wool or decrease the price of home wool, 
merely as a matter of prophecy, but, holding to the future the 
lamp of past experience, we can reach some persuasive opinion 
as to the probable effect of such action. 

Mr. Chairman, if there is any industry in the United States 
that has been coddled and pampered and favored by the tariff 
it is the wool-growing industry. I do not exaggerate when I 
say that our whole tariff system in a large measure has been 
grouped around that industry ever since the famous compact of 
1867 between the wool-growers and the woolen manufacturers. 
Both were allowed then, and both have been allowed at every 
recurring revision of the tariff since, to write their own duties 
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and to fix the rates to suit their own judgment of what their in- 
dustries required. And yet, sir, when we examine the history 
of the increase of sheep-raising we find that from 1867 to the 
present time the production of sheep has lagged far behind the 
increase in numbers of the other farm animals of the country. 
We have not as many sheep in 1894 as we had in 1884. 

I have here the Statistical Abstract for 1892, which shows that 
the number of oxen and cattle in this country to-day is three 
times as great as the number in 1868. The number of horses 
to-day is three times as large as the number in 1868. The num- 
ber of mules is three times as large as it wasin1868. The num- 
ber of cows is more than twice as large asit wasin 1868. The 
number of swine is twice as large as it was in 1868, whereas 
the number of sheep has increased only from 38,991,000 to 47.273,- 
0,0, showing that, with all the protection of a high tariff, we 
have failed to develop the n industry of this coun- 
try in proportion to the natural growth of population and the 
natural increase in the number of other farm animais. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I know that this tariff on wool is worth 
a great deal to the whole N system. It is that particu- 
lar provision in the tariff by which you have most industriously 
sought to delude the farmer and to secure his support of the 
whole system. But the aivantage of the tariff on wool to the 
farmer is something that noman hasever yet been able to prove, 
and, in my judgment, that no man ever will be able to prove. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] You invite the farmer to 
furnish the banquet, and then you let him waiton the table, and 
satisfy his appetite with a smell of the viandsuponit. [Laugh- 
ter and applause on the Democratic side.] That is the only divi- 
dend of protection which he gets from the tariff upon wool. 

The gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] tells us that last 
year we consumed 450,000,000 pounds of clothing wool and pro- 
duced 300,000,000 pounds of that ourselves, importing the other 
150,000,000 pounds. It appears, then, that out of every 9 pounds 
that we used we were obliged to import 6; and although you 
have b:en pretending to build up the wool-growing industry for 
thirty years by your tariff, I find that in 1860, out of every 10 
pounds of wool used in this country we were able to produce 6 
pounds ourselves. [Applause on the Democraticside.] Where, 
then, is the growth in this industry? Gentlemen on the other 
side argue as if there had isle & been a protective tariff on wool; 
they speak as if we had never had wool upon the free list. They 
forget that when the tariff was revised in 1857 all wool costing 
20 cents and less a pound abroad was put upon the free list. 

Mr. DINGLEY. That was only t wool; noclothing wool. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. The gentleman is mistaken; 
Serpo wool was not the only wooi that cost 20 cents a pound and 

ess. 

Mr. DIN GLEV. There was no clothing wool that could be 
bought for that price in 1860. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I have the 
information before me, and J join issue with the gentleman. He 
is mistaken. Wool costing 20 cents and less per pound was put 
upon the free list, and all wool above that was dutiable at 24 per 
cent. I invite gentlemen who wish to get at the facts of this 
matter to read a speech made in this House in April, 1360, by 
Governor Alexander Rice, of Massachusetts, which is a mine of 
information on this subject. 

He showed from the market prices quoted inhis speech what 
had been the consequence, not only as to wool itself, but as 
to woolen manufactures, of the wool tariff of 1857. And he 

roved that, with the exception of the panic year of 1858, the 

mmense increase in the production of woolen goods in this coun- 
try had carried up the price of domestic wool 10 cents a pound. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] And he proved by quoting 
from a report then recently made to the French Emperor by the 
secretary of the ministerial department of France, that the same 
ung had occurred in France when she put wool on the free 
ist. 

These are the words of that report, which reviewed the wool 
and woolen industry of France for a century previous: 

Experience has 3 that the price of wool is ind dent of the action 
of the tariff, and that in proportion as the duties have me more moder- 
oe the price has risen; because the demand has always been beyond the sup- 

Soas to England Governor Rice said that the introduction of for- 
eign wools free of duty doubled the woolen manufactures, and 
the price of English wool instead of falling—and the prophecies 
then were exactly the same as those indulged in in this debate 
to-day—rose in a very few years 60 per cent. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan Mr. BUR- 
ROWS] now has three minutes remaining. 

1 Mr. ee I yield three minutes to my colleague [Mr. 

'HOMAS]. 7 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr, Chairman, it is not my purpose to ad- 
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| dress the committee at this time, but I take this occasion to allow 
one of my Democratic constituents to do so. I ask to have read 
from the Clerk’s desk a letter which I have received. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
ALLEGAN, MICH., January 6, 1894. 


DEAR SIR: I do not know just how I can apologize to you to write you, a 
Republican Congressman, as a Democrat, in the interest of tected wool, 
but I believe that it is of great importance to the sheep business of the 
country, and the business is no small one. Few. if any. lines of manufactur- 
ing in this country have greater capital invested. y good flocks have 
nro soina the past summer in anticipation of fres wool, and more are yet 
to follow. 

Iam of the opinion that it would not harm my cular kind of sheep. 
but I can really see no good to come from free wool, and it is scaring many 
people out of the business. Ireceiveagreatmany letters from sheep-farmers 
who would like to buy sheep, but the free-wool talk has completely got them 
off from the notion, and in this way I feel the effect of it. I think we should 
have a reasonable tariff on wool and a reasonable one on woolen goods, but 
surely there is no justice in free wool and exceeding high protection to 
woolen goods. Lam aware that millions of letters and petitions are being 
sent into Congress. but I can not see that the desired results are being 
reached, and I suppose it is not in your power to do much in the matter, but 


trust you will put forth what influence you have in the right direction. I 
inclose a pago from Wool and Mutton, Minneapolis, It is about 
the tooling orana sheepmen generally. 
ours, a 
7: A. H. FOSTER. 


Hon, H. F. THomas, Washington, D. C. 


Free WOOL & Co., 

Dealers in Australian, New Zealand, Cape, and South American wools! 
Also the hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, and other like animals.“ 
Fine Scotch, Donskoi and China white, fawn and gray Bagdad, Gelong, 
Joria, and other free wools. ~~ 

Just opened up! 

Our ntatives, the 82 ot the United States, having turned 
over to us the entire American field, we will institute for the benen ot East - 
ern and foreign: wool manufacturers, though resulting in a loss and hard- 
ship to can wool-growers, a free-wool sacrifice sale! 

Chntice wastes: clothing fieeces from the States of Ohio, Pennsylvania. Michi- 

Wisconsin, and New York. Formerly sold under protection, when la- 
for and capital invested derived some benefits, at 30 to 40 cents per pound. 
But we can sell these at 18 to 25 cents, as We are not pa: American 
wages; our laborers don’t live on small cultivated farms which so well con- 
tribute to the revenue to the severul States, construct schools of learning, 

colleges, public libraries, asylums, hospitals, etc. Our produc- 

does not enconrage this condition of society, but we grow wool, and the 

le must have it to clothe them. With our prices people can wear cheap 
clothes and long faces, to = nothing of stinted stomachs, ete. 

Fine washed combing delaine wools from, New York, Pennsylvania, 

m, Ohio. Wisconsin, Iowa. 8 other States growing this 
grade of wool, where under protection the mira has been enco — 
and many farmers have with wool- growing been e to live against cheap 
prices that have prevailed for farm produce. Under tection this wool 
sold at 20 to 30 cents, but our free-trade price is only 12 to 18 cents, a net loss 
to the American wool-grower of 10 to licentsapound. But we have the field, 


Territorial wools go down to Sand 6 cents. In thisclass of wools we make 

a big cut. and tho it ruin the gro of wool in the Western States. we 

will sell at that figure. It is true the wool industry has contributed largel 
_ in developing the great West, but Congress woe are the people,” ant 

we are bere to stay. 
We also have on hand a lot of ruined sheep ranches, tons of TOs 11 lots 
of sh dips. millions of feet of fencing, barns, sheds, etc. e good 
will of interior wool co: firms who are closing out. Also Western 
woolen and knitting mils who will not be able to compete with Eastern 
Mills that see eir wool unloaded at their very doors from foreign markets. 

Cable.ad . “ Wilson.” 

Mr. BURROWS. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Hicks} desires two minutes. I yield to him. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, I do not agree with the state- 
ment which has been made by the gentlemen on the other side 
of this House, that to stimulate manufactures in this country 
the proper thing to do is to import manufactured goods. I can 
not see how such a policy will aid American manufactures. For 
the same reason I can not see how the importation of free wool 
is to benefit the American farmer. Pennsylvania is not one of 
the largest wool-gro States of this Union; but I have lis- 
tened with pleasure to the protests which have been made by 
gentlemen representing the large wool-growing States against 
the placing of wool on the free list. In 5 nearl 
every farmer who has a farm worth owning has his small fioe 
of sheep, and up to the time of the accession of the Democratic 
party to power we have been receiving remunerative prices for 
our mutton und for our wool. 

But, sir, we can not contend against the competition of a 
country like Australia, in an open market, where 600, 000, 000 
pou of wool are produced annually from flocks grazing on 

ds which are rented for a penny an acre per year; nor with 
the 409,000,000 pounds of annual production in South America, 
where lands are free and labor commands but 8 cents per day; 
nor with Russia’s350,000,000 pounds, produced with daily labor 
costing 15 cents per day; nor with South Africa, Turkey, and 
Asia, where 10 cents a day is the highest recompense awarded 
in this industry. 

Under free trade these countries could put their wool down in 
our markets at a price less than the costof production here, and 
the consequence would be that the wool-growing industry of 
this country would not only suffer, but would be completely de- 


stroyed. This would be attended with the sacrifice of 47,000,000 
sheep, in which over 2,000,000 of our farmers have invested capi- 
tal of over $100,000,009. It is idle to contend that with wool on 
the free list this industry could survive. 

Mr. Chairman, the American farmers are too intelligent to 


be deceived, and they are already selling their flocks or driv- 


ing them into the hter- in the hope of saving some- 
thing from. the general wreck which is sure to follow if the 
pending measure is enacted into law. I call the attention of the 
advocates of free wool to the thousands of protests thut have 
been filed among the records of this House, denouncing this 
atrocious outrage and protesting against this unjust discrim- 
ination against the farmer. These protests may now fall upon 
deaf ears, but the time is not far distant when they will be both 
heard and understood. 

Mr. Chairman, when this shall have been consummated the 
manufacturer, of course, will secure his raw material in the cheap- 
est market, and our people can not contend against the cheap 
and servile labor of pe and other countries where this for- 
eigtmvool is produsa 

ut, says the. gentleman. from West Virginia, we must have 
free wool in order to permit. our manufacturers to manufacture 


cheap goods. Yet in the same bill, which provides for the ad- 
mission of wool free: of duty, we find a large duty placed upon 
goods of woolen material manufactured abroad. unjust dis- 
crimination will, in due time, receive its merited reward. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 
kae the hammer fell.] 
. BURROWS.. How much time have I remaining? 


The CHAIRMAN. One minute. 

Mr. BURROWS. It appears I have been too liberal in the 
disposition of thetime. The little time remaining can probably 
be as well oceupied as otherwise by recording our votes to ascer- 
tain. who are in favor of free wool and who are against it upon 
this test proposition. I will, however, say a word. 

The gentleman from West Virginia states that the history of 
the wool industry, is of more importance than any prophecy or 
philosophy. Now, under the act of 1867 our flocks increased 
from 31,000,000: to 50,000,000, an increase in fourteen years of 
18,500,000. Under the reduction of duty in the tariff of 1883 the 
number of our sheep in four years went down 8,000,000. In 1800, 
anoa re present. law, the number increased from 43,000,000 to 

oben. 

As to the quantity of wool during the four years from 1880 
until 1883, there was under the act of 1867 an increase of 21 per 
cent in the wool product. From 1884 to 1890, under the act of 
1883, which diminished the tariff, there was a decrease of 6 per 
cent in our wool production. From 1890 to 1893, there has been 
an increase of 18¢ per cent in our wool product; and in 1893 we 
produced 364,000,000. pounds of wool, the greatest production 
ever known in this country. 

The gentleman speaks of the benefit of free wool to our manu- 
facturers. England has free wool; and in 1860 the British manu- 
facturers consumed 300,000,000 pounds of wool, four times as much 
as we consumed. Let in 1890 the British manufacturersconsumed 
oniy 470, 000, 000 pounds. In this country during thirty years the 
consumption of wool in our own factories has increased 375 per cent 
with protected wool, while in Great Britain the increase has 
been only 57 per cent. depen on the Republican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the order of the committee, debate 
on the pending amendments is closed, and the vote will now be 
taken on the amendment and the proposed amendment to the 
amendment. The amendment of the gentleman from e e 
[Mr. BURROWS] as the Chair understands, issimply the provision 
of the present law; and as the amendment is very long, the Chair 
suggests that time will be saved by not reading it again. It is 
printed in the RECORD- of this morning. 

Mr. BURROWS. Ido not care to have it read 

The CHAIRMAN. So the Chair sup 5 

Mr. BURROWS. But I desire to modify the amendment. I 
see that it covers two paragraphs of the proposed bill. se 
amendment as modified is to strike out paragraphs 276 and 
and es 46 and 47, and insert in lieu thereof the amendment 
which has been read. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The Clerk will now report the amendment 
to the amendment offered by the gentleman from South Dakota 
[Mr. PickKLER]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
„TTT a AA R 
word twelve.“ in said paragraph, and insert the word thirteen in lieu 
thereof; so that said ph, when so amended, shall read: 

“The duty upon ait wools! ced hair of the first class shall be 12 cents per 
pound, and upon all wools or hair of the second class 13 cents per pound. 

The question was taken; and the amendment to the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

The CHA AN. The question now recurs on the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Michigan. 
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The question was taken; and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BURROWS. I ask a division. We 
tellers at once. 

Tellers were ordered. s s 

Mr. BURROWS and Mr. WILSON of West Virginia were ap- 
pointed tellers. 

The committee divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 77, 
noes 151. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Applause on the Democratic side.] 
. JOHNSON of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amend- 

ment I send to the desk. 


may as well have 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Strike out in paragraph 115, on 17, all of lines 13, 14, and 15, and insert 
paragraph c. on page 83, the follo: words as a new paragrap.: 


h: 
* Railway bars made of iron or steel and way bars made in part of steel, 
“T? rails, girder street rails, punched iron or steel flat rails.“ 


Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I would suggest that this 
proposed amendment really consists of two amendments; one 
amending a dutiable paragraph of the bill and the other refer- 
ring to the free list. However, I shall not make the point 

ainst it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, this is a proposition 
to strike steel rails out of the dutiable list and insert them in 
the free list. The only change in the paragraph is the addition 
of the words girder streetrails.” They would probably be in- 
cluded in the raph without special mention, but to make 
it perfectly plain that girder street rails are to be on the free list 
the words are added. ; 

It has been admitted that there is asteel-rail pool in thiscoun- 
try, and that it buys up other concerns to close their mills, It 
is undisputed that no revenue comes in under the present law; 
and under the estimates furnished by the Committee on Ways 
and Means no revenue is expedite from the 25 per cent duty. 

Ido not care to go over the argument again in favor of the 

ition; but I ask this committee to put steel rails on the 
Fron Hat Can anyone give a good reason for not doing so? I 
pause now for a 3 7 Is there any bob 

Mr. KILGORE. ill the gentleman allow me a moment? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. rtainly. 

Mr. KILGORE. I understand the gentleman said that no; 
revenue was derived from the imp ortation of steel rails last year, 
that there was no revenue at all? g 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. That is correct. 

Mr. KILGORE. And on the ground that the tariff isso high 
that they can not come in under it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. That is the reason. And under the 
proposed duty presented by the Ways and Means Committee 
they estimate $20 as a possible revenue! Now, there is an item 
in the consumption table described as rails made in part of steel, 
and some 88,000 have been collected on that item. What these 
compound rails are I can not find out; I can only guess. But 
under the head of iron T rails or steel T“ rails nothing was 
received last year, and the committee's estimate of the revenue 
that will be received under the 25 per cent duty they propose is 
$20! I want some member to give a reason why steel rails should 
be kept off the free list for a revenue of $20. I have tried to give 
the reasons why they should be put upon the free list, and I 
pause again for a reply. é 

Mr. SPRINGER. Will the gentleman answer a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Certainly, if I ean. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I understand that you stated sometime ago 
on the floor of the House that you were engaged in manufactur- 
ing steel rails? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Iam. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Wiil you state whether in the place in 
which you are now located you can make these rails without the 
protection proposed by this bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio, We can. We will make the rails, 
but we will probably not make quite so much money. 

Mr. BOUTELLE, Is that the reason why you want to put 
them on the free list? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. No; but [am not here to vote money 
into the pockets of our stockholders. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I am glad to have seen one robber baron” 
at least who pretends to be a patriot. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SIMPSON. We are all glad of it! : 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. I do notclaim more patriotism than 
other members, but I claim that I do not represent the stock- 
holders of our company here. I do not expect you to under- 
stand that proposition. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. That may be all very nice, but there seems 
to be a very great element of improbability about it prima Jacie. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. I did not hear the remark of the 


gentleman from Maine 

Mr. SPRINGER. Another question: Are your works located 
more favorably to market than the other institutions engaged 
in the same kind of business? x 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. I think not. We may be better lo- 
lated for the trade arouna Pittsburg, as we are near Pittsburg: 
but some of our competitors are located farther east in the State 
of Pennsylvania, and one of them farther west, in Chicago. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Is it not a fact that you are about in the 
center of the steel-rail production in the country? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Yes. 
Mr. SPRINGER. And that your mill is a fair average of all 
others engaged in the business? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. I think so, 

Mr. BOWERS of California. If rails are put on the free list, 
can not you get them cheaper? 5 
Pees JOHNSON of Ohio. I have not the slightest doubt of 

at. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. Will not that put money in the 
pockets of your stockholders? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. I thought you asked me if rails 


would be cheaper 
Mr. BO of California. Will you reduce the price of 
transportation? 


e: JOHNSON of Ohio. We will have to reduce the price of 
rails. 
Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE, Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia, 
and Mr. TARSNEY addressed the Chair. r 
The CHAIRMAN. To whom does the gentleman from Ohi» 
[Mr. JOHNSON] yield? - 4 


Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. I yield to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. TARSNEY]. 
Mr. TARSNEY. I desire to ask the gentleman for informa- 


tion, he being an expert, if it is not his opinion that the tax o 
$13.40 a ton now imposed upon steel rails, coupled with the de- 
pressed condition of the past year, resulting in but little rai- 
road construction throughout the country, and the surplus of 
production of rails by our domestic mills, has not resulted in the 
condition which he describes, of there being but slight revenue 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 


—— 
. BRECKINRIDGEof Arkansas. Task that it be extended 
five minutes. 

Mr, TARSNEY. I desire to finish the question I am asking 
the gentleman, and for that purpose I will ask for the floor in 
ayomi time. 

he CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. TARS- 
NEY] is recognized. 

Mr. TARSNEY. I will ask the question and then yield the 
balance of my time to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JOHNSON}. 
I desire for the information of myself and this House to know 
from an expert if the existing tariff of 313.40.a ton, coupled with 
the conditions which I have described, the depressed condition 
of business and the depression in railroad construction, may not 
account for the slight revenue that was received in the pas: 

ear upon steel rails, and if a reduction from $13.40 per ton to 
ess than $5 a ton, as proposed by the bill now being considered. 
my not, in all probability, in the future, when business revives 
and railroad construction proceeds again in a normal way, pro- 
duce a larger amount of revenue, and so in some degree assist 
in the production of needed revenue? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. I will try to answer that. In 1891 
the total amount of the revenue was $13,000. Ido not believe 
there will be a dollar of revenue now, whether you put the duty 
at 25 per cent or at $13.44 per ton; and as evidence of that, I 
offer your own committee's estimate that the duty collected 
under.the proposed bill would be $20a year. Twenty-five per 
cent will keep out all competition. So will 10 per cent; and 
rails are sold so close that I think 5 per cent will doit. There 
can be no revenue from any duty. Rails can not come in under 
a duty. Weare destined to become exporters of rails. 

Mr. BLAND. I would like to ask my friend from Ohio [Mr. 
JOHNSON] if whatever tariff is put on will not simply result in 
enabling the trust to put up the price, and still keep out im- 
portation, so that they will get all the benefit and the people 
none: 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Every dollar of it will go to the 
benefit of the trust, and they will be able to pay concerns, as 
they are now doing, a thousand dollars a day to close their es- 


tablishments. [Applause on the Democratic side. 
Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. The gentlemen Se said that 


under the amendment which he proposes he can make steel rails 
ataprofit. I want to ask him if he can pay the same wages un- 
g? 

We will do just as we 


der that amendment which he is now pa: 
Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. We can. 
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have always done, hire our laborers in the free-trade market of 
the world, and pay them no more than we have to. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Asa matter of fact 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I want to ask the gentleman a 
question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. I will answer any question that is 
asked me, if I can, in the next five minutes that I have. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I want to ask the gentleman from 
Ohio, as a steel-rail maker, whether he thinks it quite fair, as 
the Democratic Ways and Means Committee has reported this 
bill with a tariff of $6 on steel rails 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Twenty-five per cent. 

Mr. CANNON of IIlinois. With a tariff of 25 per cent on 
steel rails, to come in here and move to put them on the free list, 
understanding that itis not going to be done; and then after- 
wards to get the benefit of the duty and the benefit of the mo- 
tion. 1 bb on the Republican side. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. You vote with me and see if it will 
not be done! 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Pennsylvania is 
recognized. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. I want to answer the gentleman’s 

uestion. I say again, in answer to that question, that this ev- 
ene of the existence of the pool, that we have gathered to- 
race came to this House after the Committee on Ways and 

eins had agreed to the bill, and I believe if they had been in- 
formed of that before their action was taken that they would 
have done what I am trying to do now. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. BURROWS. This is an important matter, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from Pennsylvania may 
have twenty-five minutes. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Pennsylvania shall have 
twenty-five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. BYNUM. Could he not get along with less than that? 
We would like to have a vote. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. And would he not be willing to di- 
vide the time? š 

Mr. BURROWS. I think that that is not unreasonable. 

Mr. DALZELL, I will say to the gentleman from Indiana 
that I do not think he will get a vote to-night, because I think 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JOHNSON] will probably want an 
opportunity to be he ird further after I get through. ughter 
on the Republican side.] 

TheCHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Pennsylvania be allowed 
twenty-five minutes. Isthereobjection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 3 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr.Chairman, the steel-rail industry is one 
of the most gredan? industries in this country to-day. Itis 
carried on in eleven States of the Union—in Pennsylvania—— 

Mr. BURROWS. I rise toa question of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is well taken. The 
F will suspend until order is obtained on the floor. 


entlemen will cease conversation or retire to the cloakroom. 

Mr. DALZELL, It is carried on in eleven States of the Union 
in Pennsylvania, Missouri, West Virginia, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Colorado, and Califor- 
nia. In moyon 1891 we produced 1,307,176 tons,and in the year 
1892 1,551,844 tons. The present duty on steel rails is 813.44 a 
ton. The duty proposed by the Wilson bill is 25 per cent. The 
same bill proposes a duty of 25 per centupon billets and blooms, 
the raw materials out of which steel rails are made; and the 
proposition now is that on these raw materials there shall be 25 
per cent duty and on the finished product none at all, which is 
un absurdity. 

There is no industry in the United States that is a more mag- 
nificent tribute to the beneficence of a protective tariff than the 
steel-rail industry. Prior to 1872 we were dependent for our 
steel rails upon foreign manufacturers. We paid to England at 
one time as much as $166 a ton for steel rails. In 1872 Congress 
= a duty of $28 a ton upon them, and the result was that Amer- 

can capital was induced to engage in that enterprise. Addi- 
tional opportunities were furnished for American labor, Amer- 
ican inventive genius was stimulated; and gradually the price 
of steel rails fell until they have been sold down as low as twenty 
some dollarsa ton. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JOHNSON] 
quoted the price the other day at 824 a ton. This reduction in 
ee has been due in large part to the influence of a protective 
tariff. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. May I ask you a question? 


Mr. DALZELL. peita 
Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. a protective tariff has reduced 


the price of steel rails here, what has reduced the price on the 
other side of the Atlantic, and to a lower pole always? 

Mr. DALZELL. The inventive genius that was stimulated by 
the formation of this industry on this side of the Atlantic, for 
one thing. The value of inventive genius I shall show a little 
further along, in connection with my comments on the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. JOHNSON]. So long as there was no 
steel-rail industry in this country (and there would not have 
been any steel-rail industry in this country without a protective 
tariff) just so long would we have been dependent upon a British 
and Belgian monopoly and compelled to pay it whatever price it 
Ae a to demand. American competition has reduced prices 
abroad. 

Now, it is my judgment that the duty on steel rails may with 
propriety be reduced. It was reduced from $28, tixed by the 
tariff of 1872, to $17 under the tariff of 1883, to $13.44 under the 
tariff of 1890. I believe that the manufacture of steel rails in 
this country has progressed to such a degree of perfection that 
the duty may be still further reduced, but I do not believe that 
it can be reduced, consistent with the maintenance of the Amer- 
ican industry, to the extent named in the Wilson bill, and I 
doubt very much whether any gentleman on this floor who will 
pn the subiect examination will bə willing to cast his vote in 

avor of A ar steel rails upon the free list. It will be ob- 
served, Mr. Chairman, with respect to steel rails, as with re- 
poas to many of our industries, that we have to compete with 
the foreigner in two particulars. In the first place, the for- 
eign manufacturer of steei rails pays much less in wages than 
the manufacturer in this 5 

Mr. Stirling, vice-president of the Illinois Steel Company, ap- 
peared before the Ways and Means Committee and submitted 
the following figures, taken from memoranda and letters in 


his possession: 


Comparative mee 


es lvania, and in the 
coal mines of Lanari 


paid in Connellsville coal region, Pen: 
ks a to American 


hire, Scotland, Scotch rates being ri 


currency; years 188788. 


Wilmirgton, | Danville, III., 
II. 1 1893 * 
(3-foot vein). | (6-foot vein). 
Miners’ (paid by the ton} average | 
earnings per day. 22. 28 $1.09 
Engineers do....| 2.00 to 2.50 2. 50 to 3. 00 91 
Trackmen, timbermen, roadme 8 
CTT per day. 1.80 2.25 | 2.00 2.50 | $1.03 to 1.09 
payan r DTE A 1.50 2.00 4 .91 
Railroad labor. 
Chicago. Scotland. 
Locomotive engineers— 
A per month $145.00 830. 00 to 51, 00 
a aa PEA . cbc scoweses ão.. 125.00 | 32.00 48.00 
. ̃˙ A. E do... 70.00 | 22.06 28.34 
Section foremen -2m2 do . 845. 00 to 55.00 | 22.00 26.00 
Section hands per day 1. 10 1.2 69 75 
Blacksmiths -..... per hour 271 103 157 
Boiler-makers. per day 2.75 81 1. 81 
Helpers — ipe 1,35 .58 
Apprentices .do.... 1.00 20 
Päinters do. 2.25 1. 13 1.81 


In this connection Mr. Stirling said: 


Mr. J. S. Jeans, secretary of the British Iron and Steel Institute, in his 
book on ‘Railway Problem," contirms the above figures, for he says that 
in Belgium, Germany, Switzerland and France the earnings of the different 
ge of railroad labor vary from about $14 to 838 per month, a great ma- 

jority being less than $20, 


Blast: furnace labor. 


Newcastle 


Glasgow 
(England). 


(Scotland), 


Top fillers 
Bottom fillers .. 
Cinder loaders . 
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Mr. Stirling continued: 

The rates named above refer to the years 1887-°88. Inquiry shows thatthe 
rates paid forraiiroad labor on lines into Chicago at the present 
time do not vary materially from the rates given herein. I am not in- 
formed as to what change in wages may have been made abroad. 

In steel plants I have the fi for 1888, covering a converting mill and 
rail mill at Sheffield, England. The comparative rates that I give are based 
upon an average run at the works of my com in Chicago in 1892. The 
English rates are for a day of ten hours, the Chicago rates are mostly for a 
day of eight hours. 


$6.88 22. 43 

7. 56 1.94 

4.40 1.46 

8.25 1.91 

4.00 1.46 

Locomotive enginee: 3.00 1.94 
Common labor. 15 11 
6.65 2.91 

4.48 1.94 

5. 58 1.94 

5.10 1.94 

3.40 1.21 

1.75 1.21 

4.38 1. 46 

3.25 2.43 


Referring to the point that I raised, that the cost of transportation—owing 


to the rates of hin, jd Pace seed railroads and lakes, and owing to the 
distances from which the raw materials have to be bro t ther—raised 
our cost and n tated 3 protection, I find t 
in his book entitled Steel, its and 


which five-sixths of all the iron and steel inGreat Britain are manufactured, 
the approximate cost of conveying the raw materials required for making 
1 ton org on varied from a minimum of 81. 2 to a maximum of $3.89 per 
ton of p on manufactured. 

In our case the assembling of the same raw materials on cars in our mill 
yard cost us not less than $5.81 per ton of pig iron, amounting, as you will 
see. to 49 per cent more than the highest cost in Sreat Britain, or to 376 per 
cent more than the lowest, an amount that I believe you will readily admit 
is a very serlous factor in the cost of manufacture. 

To pursue this question further. In the second place, a ton of 
steel rails can be carried from abroad and landed at any of our 
Atlantic, Gulf. or Pacific ports for $1.50 a ton, whereas the in- 
land freights are very much greater. I have here a statement, 
which doubtless some members of the House have seen, prepared 
by the firm of Whitney & Co., in New York, which shows the 
fo. eign price of rails and of other foreign manufactures of iron 
and steel, the ad valorem duty under the Wilson bill, and the 
rates of freight from fore ports, as well as the rates from 
Pittsburg to the Pacific, Atlantic, and Gulf ports. I will print 
this statement in the RECORD in connection with my remarks. 
I will not stop to read the figures now, but will simply say that 
at not a single port in this country can the American manufac- 
turer lay down steel rails in competition with foreign manufac- 
turers at an ad valorem duty of 25 per cent. 

That statement is as follows: 


Comparative statement of effect on prices of different manufactures of iron and steel, American and foreign, under Wilson and McKinley tariff bills. 


les, tees, cent. 
C 35 g. 
ü i E 25 8.66 
aligns — aH 25 4.58 
Boiler plate —— 30 8.05 
1 by and larger 30 7.32 
S er than 1 
wide or į thick 30 7.32 
Rounds and squares 
and larger 30 7.32 
ssthan } down to fs 
for rounds 30 7.68 34.55 
ee less than 2 30 8.05 36, 14 
er than No. 10, 
not thinner than No. 
6 5. 15.0 28.06 30 8.40 87.71 
Thinuer than No. 20 6.00.0 | 29.28 30 8.78 39.31 
S 6.00.0 | 209. 28 Free. Free. 30.53 
Black sheets 
No. 12G 6.00.0 | 29. 28 35 10.25 40.78 
No. 10 6.05.0 | 30.50 35 10. 68 42.43 
No. 18... 6.15.0 | 32.94 $5 11.53 45.72 
N 7.05.0 35.38 35 12.38 49.01 
No. 21 to 24 7.15.0 | 37.82 35 13.24 | 52.31 
No. 25 to 27 8. 15.0 42.70 35 14.94 58. 89 
Galvanized: 
No. 20 10.05.0 | 50.02 30 15.00 66. 27 
No. 24... 10.15.0 | 52.46 30 15. 84 69. 55 
E 12. 05.0 59.78 30 17.93 78. 90 
Galvanized corr., No. 24. . . 10. 15.0 52.46 3⁵ 15. 84 69. 55 


Adding freight to— Free on board, 


Pittsburg. 


Per ton 


Per ton | Per ton | Per ton 
of 2.240 | of 2,240 of 2.240 
pounds. | pounds. 


820. 16 

. 11.20 

— 13.44 

17.92 

17.92 

22.40 

34. 16 20.13 
35. 74 33.08 22.40 
37.33 40. 32 24. 64 
88.90} se| 1.7 | 3808] 42.56) 47.04] 48.88 1.1 24.64 
40.50| 4146| 19 | -4256| 47.04] 5.82 53.31] 1.3 29.12 
31.72 3268| 1.50 88.60 28.0 4256 4435] 1.3 29.12 
4. 7 4293] 1.65 34.98 41.44 5.02 47.71 1 22.40 
4. 4453| 1.80 40.92) 44.80 49.98] 51.07 1 22. 40 
46.91] 47.87] 200] 4490] 49.28) 5376] 55.55] 1 22.40 
50.20} 5116) 22| 49.28] 5376) 88.24 00.03 1 22.40 
88.50 5446) 230| 51.52] 58.00 60.48| e227] 1.1 24.60 
0.08} 61.04 20 5376| 88.24 82.72 61.51 L4 31.30 
67.6 68.42 2.05 3.82 2.80 77.28] 79.07 1.75 239.20 
70.7 1.70 330| 3 7840| 4.67 1.85] 41.44 
80.15 1.11 350| % F. 89.15 215| 4816 
70.74 71.70 3.380 7.2 40 82.88 81.67 2158 48.16 


* Average. 


> 


Mr. WARNER. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. DALZELL. Certainly. 

Mr. WARNER. Is it true, as might be inferred from the 
statement the gentleman has just o, that the imnosition of a 
tariff upon steel rails is pesca designed to keep the sea- 
port cities of our country, and those alone, from getting rails as 
chexply as they otherwise would? 

Mr. DALZE L. Oh, Mr. Chairman, Ido not think that ques- 
tion needs any answer. I do not understand the working of an 
intellect that draws such an inference from the statement that 
I have made. 

Mr. WARNER. For, is not the freight from the seaboard 
the same on foreign rails as upon your own? 

Mr.DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I decline to yield further to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. REED (to Mr, DALzELL). The gentleman from New 
York has absolutely laid violent lungs upon you! [Laughter.] 


Mr. DALZELL. Yes; the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
reas alarms me every time he opens his mouth. [Laugh- 

r]. ~ 

It would appear, then, thatprotection has built up a steel-rail 
industry and reduced the price of steel rails to the consumer. 
It would appear further that the foreigner has an advantage over 
us in the matter of wages and freights that ought to be provided 
against, and that this industry is therefore entitled to continued 


protection. 

That it is so entitled to protection the Wilson bill concedes, 
but it puts it on the same with the industry of bloom and 
billet making. These are the raw materials of steel rails, anda 
substantial difference exists between the cost of manufacturing 
steel rails and the cost of manufacturing steel billets. 

Let me explain: 

1. A rolling-miil plant for the manufacture of rails is of neces- 
sity much more expensive, contains heavier, more extensive, 
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and more complicated machinery than a plant designed only for 
the manufacture of billets. The ground space, both under roof 
and out of doors, is very much larger for steel rails. 

2. The higher carbon in rails, viz, about four times that in 
billets, adds to the cost for reearburizers, and labor and fuel for 
handling and melting same. 

3. The multiplicity of rail sections and weights requires a 
larger stock of t molds of assorted sizes; the ingots have to 
be made heavier in proportion to the ton of finished rails rolled 
from them than in proportion to the finished billets, conse- 
quently there is a greater loss in scrap. 

4. To insure the production of perfect rails made from ingots, 
which by their very nature are liable to imperfections, a 
amount of scrap has to be cut off and han between the in- 

tand the finished rail than is the case between ingots and 

ished billets. 

5. Most of the billets rolled in this country are made from the 
ingot on one train of rolls with one ei whereas ingots for 
rails which are of a complicated section have to pass through 
two or even three additional trains, each with an engine and 
crew, thereby involving additional cost for labor, power, main- 
tenance, etc, 

6. Accuracy in the cross-section of a biliet is never demanded. 
Ina rail a variation in height, due to the natural wearing of the 
rolls, equal to so little as three sixty-fourths of an inch, will cause 
its rejection; this causes frequent roll changes and large re- 
placements at heavy expense. 

7. Billets when rolled are chopped while hot by shears into 
lengths required, which are not expected to be extremely ac- 
curate, because the billet is not a finished product. Rails are 
sawed to standard lengths, usually 30 feet, and a variation in 
this total length of one-fourth of an inch under or over causes 
the rejection of the rail, 

8. Owing to its simple form a billet is an easy seetion to roll, 
and defective billets are few in number, whereas a rail with 
thin flanges and web and relatively thick head is a very difi- 
cult section, and the loss to the manufacturer on defective rails 
is very considerable. Billets are hardly inspected at all; rails 
are most rigorously inspected both by the mill and the pur- 
chaser, and frequently rejected for most Caving wet after 
considerable expense has been put upon them in ro $ oe 
ening, cold-sawing, drilling, chipping, marking, ete. The 
by the rejection of these defective which may amount to 
as much as 10 per cent upon some of the most difficult sections, 
adds very largely to the cost of the rails that inspection. 

9. To make the perfect rail that is commercially required and 
of the many sections in use upon our railroads requires an ex- 

nse for rolls that I think I am safe in estimating at four or 

ve times the cost for rolls to make an equal tonnage of bil- 


lets. 

10. Not only does the rail manufacturer incur all the addi- 
tional expenses named above, a large proportion of which ex- 

nse is put upon the rail for the purpose of making it as free 

om defects and thereby as safe as possible to bear the traffic to 
which it is submitted, but when all that is done the manufac- 
turer, as a rule, has to stand behind the quality of his goods with 
a guaranty of not less than five years against any defects in 
either material or workmanship that may develop during that 

riod. 

Nom: Mr, Chairman, to make a long story short, because I want 
to pass toanother branch of this subject, my proposition is that a 

rotective tariff hasdeveloped the steel industry in this country 
lo the advantage of the American capitalist, the American la- 
borer, and the American consumer; thatit has legitimate claims 
upon protection: that the committee has recognized those claims 
only in part, and that it is the duty of this House to maintain 
maa 8 a protective rate upon steel rails as will equalize the dif- 
ference between our conditions and the conditions abroad, hav- 
ing reference to wages and freight rates, And let me say just 
here, that any argument founded upon the present price of steel 
rails and steel billets and steel blooms is an argument founded 
upon an erroneous basis, because we all recognize the fact that 
we are living inatimeof great depression, and legislation ought 
not to be founded upon these exceptional circumstances, 

The gentleman from Ohio Mr. JOHNSON]seeks to givestrength 
to his position by saying that he is a steel-rail manufacturer, but 
that he is not here to vote money into the Bret) of his stock- 
holders. The gentleman from Ohio and I a little colloquy 
in the House the other day when he introduced this subject of 
steel rails, to which I desire now for a few moments to advert. 
The gentleman said: ‘My mill makes about one-thirtieth ofall 
the steel rails that are e e in the United States,“ by which 


statement he sought to convey to this House the impression that 
he was in competition with all the steel-rail mills that consti- 
tute this infamous and wicked trust“ of which he told us, and 
about which I shall have something to say further on. Now, in 


point of fact, the gentleman from Ohio does not make steel rails 
at all for use upon steam railways; he is a manufacturer of rails 
for street railways, and he is practically a monopolist of that 
manufacture in this country. [Laughter and applause on het 
Republican side.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Is not the gentleman aware that 
there are two other concerns making them? 

Mr.DALZELL. Yes,twoothers! There are threealtogether 
in this country; but.I say the gentleman is practically a monopo- 
list of the manufacture of that kind of reik. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. At one time there was only one mill 
in this country making those rails, 

Mr. DALZELL. I trust the gentleman will wait until I get 
through. He no doubt will have an opportunity to be heard. 
The gentleman furthermore said, in answer to a question which 
I put to him, that his steel rails were not protected by a single 

tent. [holdin my handastatement, the authenticity of which 

vouch for, snowing the issue of one hundred and two patents 
to the president of the Johnson Steel Rail Works at Johnstown, 
in the Sate of Pennsylvania. [Laughter and applause on the 
Republican side.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. On rails? 

Mr. DALZELL. The gentleman tells us in his breezy way 
that he isnot protected bya single patent. He asks you to 
believethat he has employed counsel and taken out one hundred 
and two patents of the United States, not for the purpose of pro- 
tecting himself, but for fun! hter.] And from behind the 
barrier of one hundred and two United States patents—better 
protection than any protection bill that this House could pass— 

e assumes the rôle of a public benefactor, and says: Strike off 
re 1 that my competitors have, who have no patents.” 
ughter. 

Ishall put in the RECORD as part of my remarks this list of 
patents, and I ask the committee to give attention to the fact 
that these patents cover not only machinery for the manufacture 
of steel rails, but the steel rails themselves, and almost every- 
thing in connection with their use. There is not arail made 
the establishment of the gentleman from Ohio that any other 
steel-rail maker in this country can make without incurring the 
risk of a lawsuit and damages. The patents are taken out in the 
name of the president of the Johnson Company, Arthur J. Mox- 


That list of patents is as follows: 


Arthur J. Moxham, manufacture of iron. November 19, 1878, No. 210049. 
Arthur J. Moxham, assignor to Johnson Steel Street Rail ay age of 
Louisville, Ky., rail for street-car tracks, November 27, 1883, No. f 
Arthur J. Moxham, . August 5. 1884, No. 303036. 
and J. R. Tranter, roll for rolling car rails, January 29, 


4 . 
3 J. Moxham, making steel-girder street rails, January 6, 1885, No. 
Arthur J. Moxham, rolling mill for rails. February 10, 1885, No. 312213. 
Arthur J. Moxham, securing girder rails to track, March 10, 1885, No, 


313512. ° 
3 J. Moxham, railway girder rail and rail joint, May 5, 1835, No. 
nariu . Moxham, rolled or forged metal chairs for railways, May 5, 1885, 


Arthur J. Moxham, built-up girder rail, May 12, 1885, No. 317665. 

Arthur J, Moxham, railway switch, May 26, 1885, No. 318645. 

Arthur J. Moxham, roll for rolling car rails, June 2, 1885, No. 319009. 
Arthur J. Moxham, metal cross-tie for railways, June 2, 1885, No. 319010. 
Arthur J. Moxham, railway frog, June 2, 1885, No. 319011. 

Arthur J. Moxham, roll for street girder rails, July 7, 1885. No. 821627. 
Arthur J. Moxham, roll for rolling girder rails, November 24, 1885, No, 


Arthur J. Moxham. roll for ro ear rails, November 24, 1885, No. 330998. 
Arthur J. Moxham, railway switch, December 1, 1885, No. 331525. 

Arthur J. Moxham, railway switch, December 1. 1885, No. 331528, 

Arthur J. Moxham, railway switch, December 29, 1885. No. 333474. 

Arthur J. Moxham, roll for rolling girder rails, December 29, 1885, No. 


333475, 
Arthur J. Moxham, splice-bar rail-chair for street-railway track, January 


12, 1886, No. 334285. 
making wire cables, March 9, 1886, No. 337513. 
Arthur J. Moxham, railway frog, March 16, 1886, No. 338181. 
Arthur J, Moxham, rolls for girder rails, April 27, 1886, No. 340891. 
Arthur J. Moxham, rolls for rolling girder rails. June 29. 1886, No. 344396. 
Arthur J. Moxham, railway frog, October 12, 1886, No. 350549. 
5 a rolls for rolling grooved rails for street cars, January 
8 No. k 
Arthur J. Moxham, metallic-cored post for street-railway tracks, January 
11, 1887, No. 355778. 2 8 
Arthur J. Moxham, railway rail chair, January 11, 1887, No. 355779. 
Arthur J. Moxham, making center-bearing girder rails, January 11, 1887, 


No. 355780. 
Arthur J. Moxham, rolls for rolling center-bearing girder rails, January 
11, 1887, = 15515 
Arthur J. Moxham, center-bearing girder rail and oe · joint. January 
11, 1887, No. 355782. spuogai 
Arthur J. Moxham, railway rail chair, February 15, 1887, No. 357849. 
Arthur J. Moxham, railway chair spike, February 22, 1887, No. 858122. 
Arthur J. Moxham, street-railway „March 1, 1887, No. 358619. 
Arthur J. Moxham, rolis for rolling girder-rails, March 29, 1887, No. 360036, 
Arthur J. Moxham, paving-block for street-railway beds, April 5, 1887, No. 


360780. 
‘Arthur J. Moxham, wire cable, May 10, 1887, No. 362649. 
Arthur J, Moxham, tongue-switch for street railways, June 14, 1887, No. 


1894. 
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Arthur J. Moxham, curved crossing for street railways, July 12, 1887, No. 


Arthur J. Moxham, railway T-chair; July 12,1887, No. 366498: 
— 5 J. Moxham, movable tor street railways, July 12, 


„No. . 
Arthur J. Moxham, railway crossings, August 2, 1837; No. 387483. 

Arthur J. Moxham, railway chair, A’ t 2, 1887, No. 367434, 

Arthur J. Moxham, pocket-filling device for girder, rails, August 2, 1887, 


0. 867654. 

Arthur J. Moxham, combination crossing and switch for railway tracks, 
August 2, 1887, No, 367655. 

Arthur J. Moxham, street-railway crossing, December 6, 1887, No, 374265. 

Arthur J. Moxham, rolls for rolling girder rails, February 21, 1888, No. 


378209. 
Sane ur J. Moxham, rolis for rolling girder rails, February 21, 1888, No. 
Arthur J. meg Tone for rolling flangeless center-bearing rails, Feb- 


rien J: Moxham, groo ed girder rail, May 15, 1888, No. 38300} 
ur J. Mo v ay 0. 8 
Arthur J. Moxham, double-grooved er rail, May 15, 1888. No. 383002. 
Arthur J. Moxham, acute curve g. May 15, No. 383003. 
Arthur J. Moxham, straightening slot rails; July 10. 1888, No. 385818. 
415 Ne J eg movable tongue switch for street railways, September 
0. 
Arthur J. Moxham, rolling slot rails for cable railways, September 4, 1888, 


388995. 

ee gs Moxham, rail and rail joint for street railways, October 23, 1888, 
0. X ° 
— 1 ur J. Moxham, machine for rolling girder rails, October 23, 1888, No. 


Arthur J; Moxham; railway turntable, October 23, 1888, No. 391551. 
Arthur J. Moxham, two-part rail, October 23, 1888, No. 391552. 
7 SpE J. Moxham, rail and rail chair for girder rails, October 23, 1888, No. 


1553. 
Arthur J. Moxham, brace chair ſor December 4, 1888, No. 394078. 
Arthur J. Moxham, rail chair for er rails, ber 4, 1888, No. 394079. 
188. Ne 3 expansion joint for railway track rails, December 25, 
0. $ z 
nw aaan „ portable passing switch for railways; December 25, 
0. E 
Arthur J. Moxham, street-railway crossing, April 30, 1889, No. 402470. 
Arthur J. Moxham, rolling steel or iron, August 13, 1889, No. 408843. 
Arthur J. Moxham, rolling iron or steel, auga 13, 1889; No, 408844. 
5 adjustable clamp joint for railway rails, October 29, 
„No. 2 
Arthur J. Moxham, rail chair for street railways, March 11, 1860, No. 423072. 
Arthur J. Moxham, rail and rail chair, May 6, 1890; No, 427348. 
‘Arthur J. Moxham, mill, May 6, 1800, No. 427349. 
Arthur J. Moxham, sec’ girder rails to tracks, September 2, 1890, 


No.. 
Arthur J. Moxham, chair for girder rails, September 23, 1890, No, 436987. 
Arthur J. Moxham, rail chair, September 23, 1890, No. 
Arthur J. Moxham, box brace c for girder rails, April 12, 1892, No. 


472767. 
Arthur J. Moxham, F June 28, 1892, No. 477672. 
Arthur J. Moxham, rail for railways, June 28, 1892, No. 477673. 

Arthur J. Moxham, rail for rail S, June 28. 1892, No. 477674. 

on rail for railways, June 28, 1892, No. 477675. 

Arthur J. Moxham, way SORE ee 1892, No. 477676, 

Arthur J. Moxham, rail joint, June 28, 1892, No. 477677. 

Arthur J. Moxham, railway rail joint, June 28, 1892, No. 477678. 

Arthur J. Moxham, combined rail and cross-tie, June 28, 1892, No. 477679. 

Arthur J. Moxham, railway rail joint, June 28, 1892, No. 477680. 

Arthur J. Moxham, railway crossing, June 28. 1892, No. 477681. 

Arthur J. Moxham, railway crossing, June 28. 1892, No. 477682. 

Arthur J. Moxham, rail for railways, June 28, 1892, No. 477683. 

Arthur J. Moxham, frog or cross for railway crossings, June 28, 1892, No. 


477684. 

Arthur J. Moxham, railway crossing, June 28, 1892, No. 477685, 

Arthur J, Moxham, switch-piece for railway tracks, June 28, 1892, No. 477686. 

Arthur J. Moxham, railway crossings, June 28, 1892, No. 477687. 
. Moxham, railway crossings, June 28, 1892, No. 477888. 
. Moxham, railway rail joint, June 28, 1892, No. 477689. 
. Moxham, rail and making the same, June 28, 1892, No. 477690. 
. Moxham, chair for railway rails, September 20, 1892, No. 482801. 
. Moxham, railway rail chair, September 20, 1892, No. 482802. 
. Moxham, channel rail and chair, September 20, 1892, No. 482303. 
oe 5 railway chair and making the same, September 20, 
1892, No. 482804. 

Arthur J. Moxham, combined railway rail and chairand making thesame, 

mber 20, 1892, No. 482805. 
thur J. Moxham, tie rod for railway tracks, February 28, 1893, No. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. May I ask you a question? Are 

ou not aware that we tried to defend our patents and were de- 
Leated; and that the other concerns are flourishing on that busi- 
ness? 

Mr. DALZELL. The gentleman has had two lawsuits. But 
here are 102 patents 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. But not on rails. 

Mr. DALZELL. Pretty nearly all of them. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Oh, no. 

Mr. DALZELL. I will put them in the RECORD, and our col- 
1 es in the House can examine them for themselves. 

~ gentleman in this connection said also: 


Ithink the gentleman underestimates the number of patents that Mr. 
Moxham has taken out. I think they number nearly two hundred. Not one 
of these on the process of manufacturing ralls has been taken out abroad, 
and consequently would not interfere with the making of rails in England, 
or in Germany. and so could not interfere with English or German manu- 


facturers in into this country rails made in competition with us. 
In utter ignorance, it would seem, of the fact that a rail pro- 
tected by United States patent is protected in the United Stat s, 


not only against rails made in the United States, but against the 
same kind of rails made anywhere [applause on the Republican 
side as one of my colleagues suggests, even against similar 
rails if they fell from the moon. 


Now, let me go a step farther. Iasked the gentleman on that 
occasion whether or not he was Paying his workmen in scrip; 
and in that breezy way again he s id: We had an opportunity 
to get some railroad bonds; we called our workmen together and 
they agreed to take pay, one-third cash, two-thirds in certifi- 
cates for bonds, rather than have us shut up;” and our friends 
on the other side cheered the gentleman for his generosity in 
thus providing for his workmen. 

That is to say, in the midst of this depression, in the face ofa 
coming winter, starvation in front of them, these men were 
called together and were told; “If you will work for one-third 
cash and two-thirds scrip, we will give you work; if you won't, 
we will close up our factory.” That is the gentleman’s own 
statement as you find it in the KECORD. Yet he poses here 
as a public benefactor in the interest of the great American con- 
sumers of steel rails! [Applause on the Republicanside.] Now 
let us go a step further; and by the way, Mr. Chai „just at 
this point I wish to put in the RECORD a copy of one of these 
bond certificates: 


258882882 BOND CERTIFICATE. 
- ne 
8 338339 A JOHNSTOWN, PA., 1893, SERIES NO. 1. 
25583875 A the bearer is the owner of 

as 
2 Sages? 8 bearing securities now 
88033 774 ‘or the employés of the Johnson Company, and 
22885 z out of: the proceeds of such bonds the trustees 
„ Busine 

388389 82 

a 8 

art his certificate is one of an issue of twenty thou- 
88 882 BE | sand dollars ($20,000.00), that being the- market 
= 328832 j | Yalueot the approved security of W ch this is an 
823 sss j5 evidence of part ownershi evidence of the 
3883255 $ 2 ownership of such securities is in the form of a 
283 5 283 trustee's certificate, which has been deposited, for 
TEs 3277 safe-keeping, with the Citizens“ National Bank ot 
888832 f Should the of the sale of such certifi- 
8 88 882 cates yield more than the face value of the certif- 
88828338 cates, the surplus will be divided pro rata among 
A = 832 6° the holders hereof; 
882825 55 1 

— — — 
28883382 W. F. SALT 
83588538 The Trustees for 7 

S888 8 83 No. 3387. 9 
And to this 


T have attached a clipping from a Johnstown 
newspaper which says, in answer to a correspondent: 
HOW YOU GET YOUR SCRIP. 

The pay of the Johnstown. Com is given out in money in two envel- 
opes, two-thirds in one envelope, one-third in the o Accord to 
the — Fon take the envelope with the two- money into 
another window in exchange get your scrip; and the Johnstown Com- 
pany does not pay the 10 per cent ts tax on issue. 

[Applause on the Republican side.] 

And i have attached to the other end another clipping from 
the Johnstown paper which says: 


: AT A DISCOUNT. i 

The Johnstown Company scrip.is already being offered for sale at a heavy 
discount. 

Now, I asked the gentleman the question whether these cer- 
tificates were not se at a discount; and what did he reply? 
You will not find his reply in the RECORD, because his re ly 
lacked the essential that ought to belong to anything said in 
House—lacks the essential element of truth. The gentleman's 
reply was, No; they were redeemed last week at a premium.” 
And the gentleman, knowing that he had told this House what 
was pot the fact, changed the stenographer’s notes and substi- 
tuted: 
ree ar 8 Senora has already been redeemed at par. [Ap- 

When the gentleman struck out the answer that he untruth- 
fully made to me on the floor of the House, he failed to strike 
out the ‘‘ Democratic applause” that that untruthful answer 
evoked; and he failed also to anticipate the publication of the 
answer that he actually made in the Democratic newspapers of 
Pennsylvania. 

The fact is, Mr. Chairman, that the first series was redeemed 
on the day that the gentieman was making his speech. The fact 
is that it was not redeemed ata premium. The factis that it 
was rede med at par, withouta single solitary penny of interest, 
although the certificates called for interest. The fact is that 
these certificates were hawked about on the streets of Johnstown, 
and sold ata discount. 

I send to the Clerk’s desk and ask him to read two articles 
from the Johnstown Tribune, no single allegation of which has 
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ever been denied either by the gentleman himself or by his rep- 
resentatives in Johnstown. - 
The Clerk read as follows: 


MAYBE TOM JOHNSON DOES NOT KNOW. 


While Tom L. JOHNSON was slashing the Republicans and Democratic 
cuckocs in the House yesterday, Mr. DALZELL, displaying a certificate, 
asked Mr. Jonxso if his comany was not paying its employés in scrip?’ 
To which Mr. JOHNSON replied as follows: 

“We pay our men higher wages than they can get anywhere else, because 
we believe it pays us to have the pick of the trade. Last summer we found 
our customers (the street-railroad companies) suffering from the effects of 
bad Republican legislation. They had bonds, but no money, and could not 
get any. We agreed to take bonds in payment for rails in case we could get 
our men to help carry the burden. We presented the case to them and asked 
if they would prefer that we shut down, or that they take one-third of their 
wages in cash and two-thirds in scrip, you may call it, but really evidences 
of their part ownership of the bonds, They unanimously said they would 
3 continue work on that basis. We borrowed the money and went 


ead. 

“Mr. DALZELL. Is it not true that this scrip is selling to-day at a dis- 
count in Johnstown? 8 

Mr. JOHNSON. That can hardly be possible, for we took up the first is- 
sue last week at a premium.” 

As Mr. JOHNSON may not know what his wicked partners are doing, the 
Tribune will endeavor to enlighten him. One street railway that we know 
of (the Johnstown street railway), of which Mr. Tou L. JOHNSON is the = 
cipal owner, made over $1,000 a day clear last summer, while the national 
Republican Administration was in power (“suffering from the effects of bad 
Republican legislation,” as he says), and its receipts gradually fell off after 
the Democratic Administration got in power, until now its net profits are 
not more than half that amount. 

The men did agree to accept two-thirds of their pay in scrip, as Mr. JOHN- 
SON says, although they are paid all in money, in two envelopes—one with 
one-t of what they earn, and the other with two-thirds; the one contain- 
ing two-thirds they take to another window and exchange its contents for 
bonds. Mr. JOHNSON would hardly say they would not racher keep the cash, 
as they are not millionaires and can not well afford to hold the certificates, 
even if they knew the bonds would be paid in time, and therefore they dis- 
pose of them as they can. = 

The bonds of the first series—#20,000—were paid yesterday, but not ata 
premium, and very few to the workingmen, as they had already disposed of 
them; some of them were paid to a realtive of Tom L. JOHNSON, who doubt- 
less had the tip, as Cleveland's broker in New York had about the extra ses- 
sion of Congre woe went around and bought many up at a discount a day 
ortwo before publication of the notice that they would be redeemed. The 
$20,000 have been redeemed, but not at a praniu, nor was there interest paid. 
The idea of the Johnson Company not being able to borrow $20,000, instead 
of requiring the men to carry the debt, is not believed 
two and three, each for the same amount, are now in 
time is fixed for their redemption. 


DOES HE WANT TO SWALLOW HIS WORDS BY PROXY? 


"It (the Tribune) takes a garbled and perhaps falsified report of the con- 
troversy in the House Wednesday between Congressman DALZELL and Con- 
gnenn Tou JOHNSON, and tries to make Mr. JOHNSON say that the first 

ue of the bonds of his company was taken up ‘last week at a premium,’ 
whereas eet Wena and no one better than Mr. JOHNSON, that the 
bonds were lifted Wednesday of this week at par, and in his speech Mr. 
JOHNSON so stated. He said not! 


body. Series 
. and no 


about premiums.—Democrat.” 

The Tribune did not take a garbled, or perhaps "—perhaps issignificant— 
falsified report of what ToM JOHNSON said. It took up what the official 
stenographer took from his mouth, before it had time to be ares and this 
is what one sentence was (nearly all other sentences in Speech being 
about on a plane with it): 

Mr. DALZELL then asked whether that scrip was not to-day at a discount 
at Johnstown? 

That can not be possible,’ was the reply (of Mr. JOHNSON), because the 
first series was redeemed last week at a premium.’” 

The above is copied from the stenographic report in the Harrisburg Pa- 
triot—a pronounced free-trade organ, which blows through the same horn 
that TOM JOHNSON does. It was printed in the same way in all papers that 
received correct reports. Now, we repeat what we said yesterday, that the 
first series ($20,000)—there are two other series out—was not taken up last 
week: but Wednesday, January 10, the day Mr. JOHNSON was making his 
speech; they were not taken up at a premium, and no interest even was 
paid on them; and further, a relative of ToM JOHNSON went to parties and 
purchased this scrip at a discount only the day before the publication of 
advertisements stating that it would be redeemed. Mr. JOHNSON evidently 
did not know what he was talking about just then, as well as many other 
times in the course of his harangue. 

Mr, JOHNSON certainly would not say that the Johnson Company could not 
have procured 220, 000 to pay the workmen as easily as he cou:d get the 
wherewithal to pay others, among them his relative. 

Certainly if the Johnson Company's foresight was as great as Mr. JOHN- 
SON would make us believe it is now, he mignt have borrowed the $20,000 to 

ay his hands from a person with whom he is well acquainted, as by the 

mglish papers of last July we see an item as follows: 


“MILLIONAIRE IN ENGLISH POLITICS. 


“The wealthy Anglo-American mentioned as having subscribed £5.000 toa 
campaign in favor of the taxation of land value is reported to be Mr. A. J. 
Mo a native of Glamorganshire, who, in the course of the last twenty 
years, has amassed a colossal fortune. Mr. Moxham has of late years been 
settled in New York, but is now about to return 5 to Great 

to form a fund of £20,000, and it is understood that 
several . of £1,000 have already been intimated toward 
und. 


During the reading of the above the hammer fell. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has expired. 
Mr. DALZELL. I trust that the time will be extended for a 
few minutes. 
„Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 


Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. I hope 


man from Pennsylvania will have additional time. 
TheCHAIRMAN. How much time does the gentleman want? 
ati LIVINGSTON. I move that he have ten minutes addi- 
onal, 
Mr. DALZELL. I want fifteen or twenty minutes. 


The CHAIRMAN. Fifteen minutes would carry us beyond 
the time for a recess, and the committee can not extend the time. 

Mr. MCRAE. Let the matter be ended now. 

Mr. PAYNE. But if consent is given he can have the time 
in the morning. 

The CHAIRMAN. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. DALZELL. I ask five minutes to-night to conclude the 
article the Clerk has been reading, and will continue in the 


mo ; 
The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to allowing the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania five minutes additional time this even- 


i 
ere was no objection. 

The Clerk then resumed and concluded the reading of the ar- 
ticle as above. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 
rs Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, [shall have toask additional 

ime. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. What is the gentleman's request? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman make any request? 

Mr. DALZELL, I ask to have fifteen minutes additional time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. I ask that the gentleman be allowed 
fifteen minutes to conclude his remarks in the morning. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? < 

Mr. SPRINGER. There will be no objection; but I would 
2 a suggest that the gentleman from Ohio be accorded time 

reply- 

Mr. BURROWS. Oh, there will be no difficulty about that 
on this side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks there will bo no diffi- 
culty about the gentleman getting time in the morning. If there 
be no objection the understanding will be that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania will be entitled to fifteen minutes when the 
committee resumes consideration of this bill in the morning, and 
the gentleman from Ohio time to reply if he so desires. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
mittee must rise. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee reported that 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
having had under consideration the tariff bill, had come to no 
resolution thereon. 


Imove thatthe committee now rise. 
The time has now arrived when the com- 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
DRAPER, for one day, on account of important business. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BROOK- 
SHIRE] will perform the duties of the Chair at the evening ses- 
sion; and in accordance with the special order, the House will 
now take a recess until 8 o'clock p. m., the evening session to be 
devoted to debate only on the pending bill. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The recess having expired, the House resumed its session at 
8 o'clock p. m., and was called to order by Mr. BROOXSHIRE as 
Speaker pro tempore. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The House isin session for pur- 
poses of general debate only upon the bill the title of which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 4854) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Govern- 
ment. and for other purposes. 

Pursuant to the special order, the House resolved itself into 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, for the 
further consideration of the tariff bill, with Mr. PEARSON in 
the chair. 

Mr. MCKEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, representing, as I do, a 
district the population of which is almost entirely devoted to 
farming, it is only natural that, in discussing the question now 
before the House, I should present the case from the farmers’ 

int of view. I recognize the duty of every member of this 

ouse to bear in mind that he is and ought to be the repre- 
sentative not only of his district, but of all the people of the 
United States; that all its citizens have a just claim upon him, 
and that he ought to ask nothing on behalf of his constituents 
which is unjust to his country as a whole. But one great advan- 

ge of the position occupied by representative of a farming dis- 
trict is that his immediate constituents, the farmers, need noth- 
ing and ask nothing which is inconsistent with the welfare of 
the whole United States, They can gain nothing by monopoly 
by bounties, by so-called protection,” or by any other form of 
fraud or injustice. 
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The condition of the mass of farmers, not only in my district 
but throughout Nebraska and the adjoining States, is one which 
might well justify them in demanding favors from the Govern- 
ment, if such demands could be justified on the part of any class 
whatever. Such demands are made continually in this House, 


nominally on behalf of the wage-earners employed in Eastern 
mills, foundries. and factories, but in reality on behalf of the 
bosses and capitalists who own the wealth which these wage- 
earners have created. I deny the right of this Government to 
load the farmers with taxation, even if it were true that such 
taxation would all gointo the pockets of the ironworkers, the wool 
weavers, and the cotton spinners; and I should deny that right, 
even if the average income of the 1 in my district was 
much larger than the average income of Eastern factory hands. 

But the fact is, and it is very well known, that the average 
earnings of a farmer in the western half of both Kansas and Ne- 
braska, if not in the whole of those States, are much less than 
the average earnings of a man of the same years and strengih 
in an Easternfactory. In1890, Mr. Kelley, of Kansas, who voted 
for the McKinley tariff, declared in the course of debate that 
the average earnings of a Kansas farmer did not exceed $300a 
year ora dollar a day; and his statement was true then, and is 
true now. 

On the other hand, the infallible census reports, prepared by 
a McKinley administration, and doctored by a McKinley super- 
intendent, state the average earnings of men engaged in factory 
work and other protects manufactures at considerably over 
$450 a year. or $1.50 a day; and in the speeches which are con- 
stantly made upon this floor in opposition to the pending tariff 
measure, we are told that full-grown American workmen in the 
protected industries receive from $2 to $2.50 a day, even in un- 
skilled labor. The very cluss of workmen, therefore, whom the 
farmers are asked to support 1 wrung out of their on 
hard earnings, are already in the possession of incomes exceed- 

-ing that of the average Western farmer by 50 to 150 per cent. 
I can see no reason or justice in the demand for the continuance 
of such taxation. [Applause.] 

But in reality, as everybody knows, this taxation is not kept 
up for the benefit of workmen, but is demanded by and for the 
benefit of capitalists, Take away from the tariff the support of 
all men whose incomes exceed $5,000 a year; andit would in- 
stantly collapse. Not merely the McKinley tarif, but all tariffs 
whatever would be immediately repealed. Why do these crowds 
of snug, fat, wealthy manufacturers throng around this House and 
haunt the members of the Ways and Means Committee until the 
chairman of that committee has himself to have protection, and 
tomake himself much more inaccessible than the Presidentof the 
United States. Why do they swarm around the Capitol, button- 
holing members, beseeching, whining, threatening, and bully- 
ing, with their demands for the maintenance of the McKinley 
tariff? Why do they spend millions of their money in the effort 
to elect McKinley candidates? Does anybody with a grain of 
sense suppose that they do all this out of pure philanthropy, out 
of love for their workmen, out of anxiety to pay high wages? 

I know that one of the members from Massachusetts, himself 
a manufacturer, and voting as manufacturers do, without the 
smallest scruple, in favor of measures whichare directly intended 
to enrich themselves, declares that such is the fact, and that not 
only he, but absolutely every other manufacturer in the United 
States, is animated solely by the desire to have a tariff which 
will compel him to pay high wages to his workmen and to dis- 
tribute all its benefits among them. But the eloquent gentle- 
man can not really expect anybody outside of a lunatic asylum 
to believe such a statement. E 

The one element of sincerity in such pretenses is the belief, 
honestly entertained, by a great many wealthy gentlemen, that 
itis the business of the Government to take care of the rich, 
because then the rich will take care of the poor. They sin- 
c rely believe that they give bread to their workmen; that 
they support their laborers, instead of the laborers supporting 
them. They regard themselves as the chief benefactors of the 
race; and because they see in times like these multitudes of 
men deprived of the comforts of life, because unable to find em- 
ployment under a boss, they honestly believe that the boss cre- 
ates wealth and distributes it among his hired men. It never 
occurs to them that the reason why such multitudes of men are 
thus dependent upon them is that they, and those who act with 
them, have monopolized all the natural opportunities given by 
God to the American people, and have thus compelled the masses 
of the people to come to them, hat in hand, saying, Put me, I 

ray th ee, into one of the offices, that I may eat a morsel of 


I well know the arguments which have been used with too 
much success in the pare to persuade the farmers to submit to 
this enormous taxation, which all flows into the pockets of a 
wealthy few. Down to a very recent period the farmers were 


made to believe that they could only find customers for their 
pronn among the Eastern factories and- foundries. The sly 

umor shown in some of these arguments is really refreshing 
amid the dry wastes of economic discussion. Thus, ina glowing 
speech made on May 10, 1890, Mr. La Follette, of Wisconsin, one 
of the framers of the McKinley tariff, after referring to a speech 
in which ROGER Q. Mitts had pointed to millions of half- 
starved people in Europe who would be customers for our wheat 
and corn in case our tariff wall was broken down, exclaimed with 
passionate eloquence, ‘In God's name, Mr. Chairman, is this 
the market you ask the American farmers to sell their wheatin? 
Are they to trundle their grain from the Dakotas to the Old 
World and wait for foreign subjects, starving for bread, to bid 
against each other and fix the price? I quote word for word; 
and it certainly accurtately represents the spirit of Mr. La Fol- 
lette's burning declamation, to which the Republican majority 
of the House responded with enthusiastic applause, the farm- 
ers’ representatives leading off. 

Sure enough! Could there be 3 more outrageous than 
to ask an American farmer to sell his wheat to hungry men? 
He ought not to condescend to sell wheat or corn to anybody 
who is hungry enough to eatit. The only customers whom he 
should deign to accept are fat monopolists who are already gorged 
with food. The fact that a man is hungry should be sufficient rea- 
son for refusing him permission to buy our fine American wheat. 
It is too good to be wasted upon anybody who has an appetite. 
Tt must be reserved for the gentlemen manufacturers from Mas- 
sachusetts or for the Lawyers’ Club of New York, which, I under- 
stand, uses nothing but Hungarian flour. But the farmers of 
Wisconsin were so stupid that in spite of all this eloquence, 
they kept Mr. La Follette at home, in November, 1890, preferring 
his companionship to his representation. 

In like manner it has been the constant burden of protectionist 
speeches, addressed to the American farmer, to impress upon 
him the terrible loss which he suffers by having his prices fixed 
in the Liverpool market, in e with the grain of India, 
Egypt, and Russia. They have been exhorting the farmer for 
thirty years to rid himself of the Liverpool market and to rely 
only upon the home market which is to be supplied by millions 
of fat factory operatives, who will all be anxious to buy the 
American farmers’ wheat and corn at high prices, because none 
of them will ever be hungry enough to eat it. Because the 50,- 
000,090 people who now buy our grain in Europe refuse to pay us 
as good pricesas we would like to have, therefore our protectionist 
friends urge us to cut off those 50,000,000 customers altorether, 
and for the purpose of increasing the price of our grain, to refuse 
to sell it at all. 

The comic element in this advice is so very fine that they 
feel quite sure that the farmers will never suspect it. But it 
amounts to just this: A farmer, we will suppose, has only two cus- 
tomers, neither of whom will give him the price which he wants. 
Both offer him 40 cents when he thinks he ought to have a dollar. 
Thereupon, one of them says to the farmer, Do you not see that 
it is all on account of that other mean rascal that you do not get 
a good price for your wheat? Kick him out of the market alto- 
gether and sell only to me, and then you will get any price that 
you want, because you know that I am so generous that I will 
pay you anything you ask.” Any farmer would answer, Then 
why do you not pay me a dollar a bushel now without waiting 
until I have driven the other fellow off?” But, unfortunately, 
there are too many farmers who do not see that precisely the 
same thing is true about the Liverpool market. If we cut off the 
Liverpool market the only result will be that the people in the 
home market will pay us a smaller price than ever, since we 
shall have no other customers. 

Mr. Jacob R. Dodge, who for twenty-five years adorned the 
Depirtment of Agriculture, was an enthusiastic and doubtless 
sincere advocate of cutting off the Liverpool market. He hada 
remedy for the farmer, which he was never weary of advocating. 
Year after year, for more than twenty years, he laboriously ex- 
plained to the farmers that the more they planted the worse 
they were off. He showed by figures that when we raised a 
large crop the price fell so much that we got no more in dol- 
lars than we did for a small crop. He therefore continually 
urged us to plant less, because no matter how little we planted 
we should get just as much money for our’ products as if we had 

lanted more. He proved it by figures, and figures can not lie. 

fery good. Then our remedy is to plant only one bushel of 
corn in the whole United States, which will, of course, sell for 
$600.000,000 (the price of last yeir's.crop), which we farmers can 
divide among ourselves, share and share alike, while only one 
of us need do any work. [Laughter.] 

But Mr. Dodge never ventured to recommend this. Neither 
did Mr. Dodge ever tell us how, if we cut down our grain pro- 
duction one-half, we could prevent Russia, India, and t 
from doubling theirs, and so keeping the price down after all. 
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Nor did he ever condescend to explain to us what would be the 
result to the firmers themselves of a short crop, even if that 
crop did bring high prices. But I can tell him, because it was 
that short-crop business which brought about my election to 
Congress in 1890. In the beginning of that year corn could not 
be sold in Western Nebraska and Kansas for as much as 15 cents 
a bushel. If it had been forced on the market, it would not have 
sold for 10 cents. The farmers were compelled to burn it in 
large quantities, because it would not sell for enough to enable 
them to buy wood or coil, 

Now, they had heard a greatdeal about the terrible free-trade 
times of 1853, when corn was burned for fuel in Iowa; and this 
had been held up to them for thirty years, as a conclusive rea- 
son why they must abhor free trade and vote to tax themselves 
in order to provide a home market for their product. But 
when, under enormously high protection to manufactures. the 

rice of corn fell lower than it had fallen even in 1858, they were 

ld by such protectionist papers as the Chic.go Tribune, the 
Des Moines Register, and the American Tarif Bulletin, pub- 
lish-d by the rich Manu/acturers’ League in New York, that 
corn was the very best kind of fuel, and that they ought to be 
very thankful that they had corn to barn. When this question 
was raised in this House, Mr. Kerr, a Republicanand high pro- 
tectionist from Iowa, who voted for the McKinley bill, declared 
that this corn-burning was a matter of no consequence, because 
corn had always been burned more or less in Iowa for twenty 

eais. What became of the time-worn protection argument 
ased upon the burning of corn under free trade? We heard 
nothing more of that for the time, but it will be trotted out 


ge in the price of corn. It sud- 
denly jumped up to 50 cents a bushel in Kansas and Nebraska, 
and in some places sold for even more than that. President Har- 
rison 2 rejoiced over this rise in the price of corn, and 
the whole protectionist party echoed his words, being fully per- 
suaded that now everything was lovely and the farmer's goose 
hun; high. Great was their astonishment when the elections 
of November, 1890, proved that it was their own goose and not 
the farmer's which was elevated to the position of honor. 
[Laughter.] 

Yet the explanation was very simple. Nature had listened to 
the advice of Hon. Jacob R. and gallant Ben. Harrison, 
although the farmers had not. e farmers planted as much 
corn as ever, but nature dried it all up in the Western half of Kan- 
sas and Nebraska. Thecorn crop was reduced in that entire dis- 
trict to about one-tenth of what it had been the year before. In 
many counties, which had the previous year raised from 1,000,000 
to 3. 00,000 bushels, the crop of 1890 produced only 6,000 to 10,000 
bushels, Of course, the price of corn went up; but who got the 
bencfit? When nineteen-twentieths of the farmers had not raised 
a bushel of corn each, and the remaining twentieth had only raised 
a quarter crop, what consolation could they find in the fact that 
corn had gone up from 10 cents to 50 cents? They were now 
buyers of corn, not se lers; and they were driven to the edge of 
starvation. More than fifty thousand utterly ruined families 
fled from the land which Benjamin Harrison assumed was flow- 
ing with mick and honey, but which, in reality, was lowing with 
nothing except the advice o° Jacob R. Dodge. [Laughter.] 

Iam ash med to have to explain to anybody the transp rent 
humbug of this Dodge philosophy, but it must be done. It is not 
to the interest of any farmers or of all farmers to raise small 
crops. There is no such thing as overproduction. There are 
people enough in a few European countries to eat all the wheat, 
corn, beef, and pork which we can raise, and who would be glad 
to do so if we would give them a chance. We want hungry cus- 
tomers. We do not want a few fat monopolists. If the farmers 
all over the world were to tike the Doige advice and to raise 
only half crops they would starve the rest of the world and would 

ill off their only customers. If by any such act of monstrous 
cruclty, they could get $2 a bushel for a singie year, they would 
only get 25 cents for corn the next year; and meantime they would 
stop the production of the very things which they want to get 
with their money. Money is of no use to them unless they can 
get the comforts of life with it; and if they starve people who 
make for the farmers the things which they need, they would 
kill the goose which lays the golden egg. 

The fact has been repeatedly stated, even by the great Dodge 
himself, and by the late distinguished Secretary of Agriculture, 
Mr. Rusk, that there are 150.000. 00 people in Europe whonever 
eat wheaten bread. But neither Secre Rusk nor Statistician 
Dodge ever took the trouble to ask or think why these 150,000,- 
000 people did not eat American wheat. Is it because they do 
not lice wheat? Is it because they would not eat good white 
bread if they could get it? Why do they not et American beef, 
orany beef? Is it use they do not want it? When they 
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come to this country is there onc of them who refuses American 
bread or American beef? We all know that the simple reason 
why they do not eat our flour and our beef is that they can not 
afford to buy them. 

But why cannot they afford to buy them? The answer again 
is vet. simple. We put up an enormous tariff wall, and insist 
that these 150,009,000 Europeans shall not have the privilege of 
buying our wheat, corn, beef, and pork, unless they will pay for 
it in gold. They have no gold mines in Europe, except in Rus- 
sia, which exports wheit. They never will have. When they 
offer anything which they do have, we put an eno ‘mous tax upon 
it for the express purpose of keeping it out, and in this we are 
successful to a very large degree. Europe could easily send us, 
every year, at least $500,000,000 worth of the very things which 
farmers want in addition to what we now receive; and we should 
pay for these things principally in wheat, corn and cotton, beef 
and pork. But we shut them out. 

Strike down the bars which keep out $500,000,000 of European 
products, and you would, by the same olow, strike down the bars 
which keep in 3500,000,000 worth of American farm products, 
which force back our own wheat and corn upon us, choke up our 
markets and sompe us to leave wheat to rot on the ground, and 
corn to burn for fuel: A de=p cut in the tariff would enable our 
American farmers to sell all which they now raise, at prices 50 
per cent higher; and the total abolition of the tariff would give 
to every farmer 100 per cent more in exchango for his products 
than he now receives. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. Will the gentleman allow an inter- 
ruption right there? 

Mr. MCKEIGHAN. Yes. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE, It is contended by those who are op- 

to tariff reform that we ought to create in this country, 

y a high protective policy, a market for everything produced 
on the farms of the United States. I want to say to the gentle- 
man that there are 498 people to the square mile in England and 
Wales, 224 people to the square mile in Germany, 187 people to 
the square mile in Franc2,and 101 people to the square mile upon 
the whole continent of Europe, and that in the line of the argu- 
ment which the gentleman is just making, it would seem to be 
apparent that the market for the cultural products of the 
nited States will have to be found in Great Britain and on the 
continent of Europe; and while I have not examined the statis- 
tics for the last fiscal year, in the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1891,52 per cent of the entire agricultural exports of the United 
States were sold to the people of Great Bri So we need the 
Live l market. : 

Mr. McKEIGHAN. And why, Mr. Chairman, should not 
American farmers have this market? Why are they to be shut 
out from foreign markets? Why are sen | not at liberty to ex- 
change their wheat, corn, beef, and pork for cloth, lumber, salt, 
iron, steel, plows, hats, shoes, or anything else that they fancy, 
even to the frightful extravagance of kid gloves and silk ribbons 
for their wives and daughters, on such terms and in such places 
as they choose? 

The answer always is that this would ruin the home manu- 
facturers of these articles and destroy the farmers’ home mir- 
ket; and for a hundred years the Americin farmer has been 
patiently waiting for this home market to become so large as to 
enable him to dispensa with a foreign market. He is further 
off to-day from this result than he ever was. In spite of all the 
enormous taxation which the farmer has endured, for the sake 
of building up a home market, the foreign market is still big- 
ger than any home market, outside of the farmers themselves 
and of the other classes which are not and can not be protected 
by any tariff. 

There are, in fact, only about twenty-five thousand families 
which really derive any benefit from the tariff, But, even if we 
add all the people who are hired by these 25,000, and who per- 
haps fancy that their wages are increased by a tax which in- 
creases the profits of their bosses, still there are only 1,000,000 
families, at the most, which can have even an imaginary interest 
in protective taxes. The other 12,0.0,0v0 families can derive no 
benefit whatever from being taxed, except such as may filter 
back to them from making 25,000 people very rich. The whole 
system is one which is intended to and does in fact make a few 

ousand people rich, on the theory that if we would only make 
them rich enough they will be able to take care of all the rest of 
the community. This is a very old theory, which despots and 
oligarchies have always maintained. Take care of the rich 
and they will take care of the poor.” 

What is the practical result of all this century of protection? 
At the end of it European markets take from American farmers 
more than five times as much as is purchased by all the protected 
manufacturers and their workmen and workwomen put together. 
The boasted home market for the farmers consists chiefly of the 
farmers themselves. A farmer must eat as much as anybody else; 
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yet, in all the computations made by protectionistsas to the value 
of the home market, they push this out of sight and try to per- 
suade the farmer, often with too much success, that the entire 
homo market is made by protected manufacturers. 2 

It is said that if we admitted $500,000,000 worth of foreign 
manufactures we should throw out of work people who are mak- 
ing the same amount among ourselves. Suppose this were true, 
Yet the farmers would be better off, because they would get the 
$500,000,000 themselves in directly increased purchases of their 

roducts; while the whole number of people who would be 

hrown out of work, even if American manufactures were re- 
duced by this amount, would be less than 30,000. We farmers 
can afford to maintain those 30, 000 men without working and pay 
them as large wages as we earn upon our farms and still make a 
good bargain off the transaction. I am willing that a commis- 
sion should be appointed, a majority of them protectionists, 
who sh Il select the men and women who are proved to their 
satisfaction to have been thrown out of work by increased im- 
ports, under either free trade or a good half-way tariff reform 
and to have them all maintained at public expense until they 
can get as good w as they had before. As the whole cost of 
this would be only $12,009,000, even if they were out of work for 
a year. and the farmers would make a profit of $500,000,000 by 
even half-way tariff reform, we could affo.d to pay these people 
handsomely out of it. 

But all this clamor about the displacement of home manufac- 
tures by the importation of foreign manufactures is absolute non- 
sense. Free trade would, itis true, reduce the price of all do- 
mestic manufactures, as it ought to. That is what we want it 
for. But it would also reduce even more the cost of all the ma- 
terials which go into manufactures. Seven-eighths of the pro- 
tective taxes are levied upon materials; not more than one-eighth 
of them upon tinished manufactures. Free trade would be a pos- 
itive relief to all honest manufacturers. With the reductionin 
price there would be an immense increase in the number of per- 
sons who could afford to buy. There are a thousand families 
which can afford hats costing $1 to one which can afford-a fancy 
New York hatcosting$8. There are ten thousand families which 
can afford to buy chairs soana dollar apiece to one that can buy 
chairs costin. 80. Every reduction in price enlarges the mar- 
ket. The reduction in the price of manufactures which would 
be ei Spt about free trade would double the purchasing 
power of the American people. Foreigners could not supply 
even one-fourth of this increased demand. All the rest would go 
to domestic manufacturers. They would make less profit upon 
each article which they sold, itis true, but they would make even 
larger profits in the aggregate. 

ow, as to the protected workmen, is it not clear that their 
wages depend not upon the profits which their bosses make, but 
upon the quantity of goods which those bosses are obliged to make 
in order to get their profits? If, by making $500,000 worth of 
goods, the boss can make a profit of $50,000, he is apt to be con- 
tent; for although he would like to make more, yet there is 
some risk involved in doing so, and there is certainly a great in- 
crease of care and responsibility. Butif prices are cut down, 
and at the same time the market enlarged, so that he finds him- 
self able and obliged to sell $1,000,000 worth of goods in order to 
get his $50,000 of profit he is compelled to double his produc- 
tion, and therefore to double the number of his workmen. Un- 
der free trade, or even a low tariff, this would be ey the 
effect produced. His market would be enlarged, but he would 
be compelled to send out for more workmen, and therefore to pay 
more wages. The very workmen in protected industries, there- 
fore, would gain by free trade. 

I shall not, however, further discuss this question with refer- 
ence to the interests of the employés in protected factories: not 
because I do not sympathize with them and wish them well, but 
because they have shown by their own votes, outside of Pennsyl- 
vania, that they are too intelligent to be fooled by their bosses, 
and that they understand perfectly that all the benefits of pro- 
tectivetiriffs go into the pockets of the bosses, and never by any 
chance reach the workmen, They can take care of themselves. 
It is m 9 ae represent the farmers’ side of the question, a 
duty which is all the more imperative because it is the vote of 
the farmers which alone has made it possible to sustain the enor- 
mous taxes under which they are ground to the earth. 

How can this protective system by any possibility benefit the 
farmer? The protective duties on wheat, corn, and provisions 
of all kinds—which the farmer raises in such quantities that we 
export of the leading articles from one thousand to ten thou- 
sand times as much as areimported—are a mere insult to his un- 
derstanding. The protective duty on wool is made the pretext 
of a tax of ten times as much upon his clothing and an excuse 
for delivering him bound, hand and foot, into the power of his 
oppressors. The number of sheep in Kansas, Nebraska, and all 
the States east of them, is constantly decreasing under the Mc- 


see tariff, and would decrease even if the duty on wool were 
raised. 

Some farmers will always keep a few sheep, but very few will 
keep them for the sake of the wool. Fifty sheep is a large num- 
ber for any farmer to own, and even if he could get the whole 
protective duty of 11 cents a pound for his own pocket, which he 
never does, it would only be worth about $15 ayeirtohim. But 
any farmer who can afford to keep 50 sheep is not only taxed 
$50 a year by the protective manufacturer, but is deprived of a 
foreign market to the amountof at least $500 a year, without any 
compensation whatever. 

Tue pretense that farmers can directly benefit by the tariff is 
Toa Tery quickly given up by every honestand intelligent man. 
But he is persuaded to vote for such a tarif, in order to make 
for himself a home market. I have already shown what this 
home market amounts to, but a word more must be added. All 
the manufactured articles which are now imported from abroad 
and which could possibly be imported if this new tariff bill were 
to pass, could be made in this country, if they were made at all, 
by less than 100,000 hands. The utmost possible effect, there- 
fore, of the highest protective tariff which human wit could in- 
vent would bs to give the American farmers 100, 000 new custom- 
ers. It would not do this; but let us pretend that it would, be- 
cause this is all which can be claimed by anybody not insane. 
Yet, for the sake of getting these 100,000 customers. the farmers 
are asked to put up the tariff wall so high that we shall succeed 
in building a home market sufficient to enable us to dispense 
with the Liverpool market. i 

But through the Liverpool market we now feed 50,000,009 peo- 
ple. Ifany tariff is ever invented which will really provide us 
withan exclusive home market, it must be one which will bring 
into this country 50,0 0, 000 additional people. Does any man im- 
sgia for a moment that we can bring that number here and em- 

oy them all in manufactures? Does any man imagine that at 

east half of them would not at once enter into the business of 

farming and so compete with our present farmers, instead of fur- 
nishing a market for them? The new census report on manu- 
factures is not yet ready, but there can be no doubt that it will 
not show as many as 5,000,000 people engaged in manufactures 
of all kinds whatever, of whom not more than 1,000,000 will be 
engaged in any business which can possibly be protected by a 
tariff. 


THE ARGUMENT FROM HISTORY. 
The protectionists are always boastful of what they call the 


argument from history. They flood our farmers with speeches 


and papers describing the immense prosperity of the country 
under protective tariffs and the terrible disasters which have 
happened under low tariffs. Let us, therefore, take a little time 
to review the present and the past. 

The presentstate of things is bad enough. The price of wheat 
is lower than ever before, the price of corn as low, and every- 
thing which the farmer produces is selling at a loss. Hundreds 
of thousands of workmen are thrown out of employment and 
tramps are wandering all over the land. Business failures, both 
in number and amount, are greater than they ever were in our 
previous history. Including railroads and banks, as well as mer- 
chants and manufacturers, the failures for the year 1893 are at 
least four times as great in number and amount as they were in 
that terrible year 1857, about which we have heard so much. 
There is no dispute about the facts. The question is: Who is re- 
sponsible? 

To this question I have seen an answer, which so fully meets 
my own views that I quote it from a speech made to a large au- 
dience of factory workmen in the manufacturing city of Pater- 
son, N. J., where, according to a local Republican newspaper, it 
was received by the protected workmen with all the enthusi- 
asm of conviction. - 

‘What laws are in force? 

Won. ween tne Taio began, held nine-tenths of the offices thro hich 

O, 
those LANS were eaininic tered? ee SEn 

Republicans. z 

Who hold most of those offices to-day? 

Republicans. 

Who the tariff now in existence? 

Republicans. y 

Who passed all the tarif laws which have been in existence for the last 
thirty years? 

Republicans. 

Is there more or less protection to American industries in force to-day 
than there was in the first year of Harrison’s Administration, when we are 


told that everything was so prosperous? 

More by about one-third to one-half. The protection on woolen is 
about 50 per cent higher; on cotton goods, 40 per cent higher; on iron and 
steel, 50 per cent higher; on silk, 8 per cent higher: on flax, 16 per cent 


her. 
gn have the Republicans been us, for the last thirty years, was 
the cause of e prosperity? ares e 
sink Morrill eat í Seek = zi 
ere more or less protection given by the tariff to-day than was givey 
by the great and wonderful Torri tacit 
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More by 100 per cent all around. More on woolen goods by 200 per cent; 
more on iron and steel by 80 per cent; more on silk by 60 per cent; more on 
flax manufactures by 100 per cent. 


We have the McKinley tariff in full force. The goods are 
weighed by McKinley weighers. The duties are calculated by 
Mckinley clerks. e values of imported goods are decided by 
McKinley appraisers, and the rates of duty are determined by 
McKinley judges. The law was made oF McKinley, and the 
men who have interpreted the law and ruled upon its meaning 
are all McKinleyites. Nochange has been made in anything 
about the law or its administration by the Democrats. Every- 
thing stands to-day just as Harrison and McKinley left it, with 
every American industry protected and everybody in this coun- 
try guarantied tremendous prosperity as the result of taxing 
each other. Vet here we are. [Applause. 

Oh, but,” say our Republican friends, all the trouble comes 
from the fear which the Democrats have caused. We have all 
gone to ruin because we are so desperately afraid that you are 
going to ruin us, that we felt bound to ruin ourselvesin advance, 
without waiting for you to do it.” 

A pretty kindof little tin god on wheels is this great idol Pro- 
tection.” It is still set up on its throne. The laws and the ad- 
ministration of the laws are still in its power, with all the Re- 
publicans falling down flat upon their faces before it, while the 
surrounding priests beat the Harrison gongs and the McKinley 
cymbals. d yet, in the midst of all this r basaay tna a few 
little boys peep around the corner and shout“ Free Trade,” and 
instantly down falls the great god Protection and smashes to 

ieces, not only itself. but its prostrate worshipers. And then 

ts worshipers pick up the pieces and say that nothing but ruin 
could have been expected so long as little boys will pence in 
shouting ‘‘ Free Trade,” although free trade is not in sight, and 
everybody knows it is not coming. 

Now, what is the use of a deity who tumbles off his throne and 
smashes his worshipers the moment that anybody begins to talk 

ainst him? For my part, I would like to see things turned 
right around. Let us adopt free trade, and we will let all the 
little boys in the world bawi “ protection” at the top of their 
voices, without the smallest fear that any bad results would 
happen. 

Mr. Chairman, no successful answer can be made to these sim- 
ple facts. This disaster and ruin have come upon us in the 
midst of protection and under the auspices of the highest pro- 
tective tariff ever known in this country. I am asked whether 
I believe that protection has done all this mischief; and I may 
be referred to speeches made by those who agree with me in 
politics, charging these disasters upon measures concerning the 
currency, which we condemn. But this misses the very point 
at issue. The eloquent gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Bun- 
Rows], and the distinguished member from Worcester [Mr. 
WALKER], in May, 1890, expressly declared that if we would let 
them frame the tariff laws they would guarantee us prosperity. 
They made no conditions about silver, or currency, or free-trade 
agitation. Their guaranty was absolute, no matter what bad 
laws might be enacted or good laws fail to be enacted: the 
McKinley tariff was offered to us as the one grand medicine 
which would infallibly cure all our evils. 

We have had the biggest dose of protection which the manu- 
facturers themselves desired; and here we are. It has utterly 
failed, not merely to give us prosperity, but to keep us from the 

rreatest amount of adversity ever known. The McKinley bill 
bes been in force three years, and two years out of the three have 
been the worst in the history of this country. Its first year 
ruined the farmers and twelve thousand merchants; its second 

ear witnessed the absconding of the president of the American 

ariff League; and its third year has ruined the manufacturers 
who invented it. It is of no use to say that something else“ 
has done this. When we consent to take a big dose of calomel 
and jalap, we do so because we are assured that the nauseous 
dose will work a cure. If, after taking the medicine, we are ten 
times as badly off as we were before, we had better let the med- 
icine alone and take our chances with the disease. 

We do not need to refer to the pesoen, time merely. Protec- 
tive tariffs have always been a failure. Itis utterly untrue that 
the adoption ofa 3 tariff was ever the cause of pros- 
perity, or ever did anything but hinder the growth of pros- 
perity. The tariff of 1816 was a protective tariff, invented by 
the manufacturers, and made higher in 1818. There is uni- 
versal agreement among all protectionists that in 1819 and 1820 
the country suffered the worst disasters which it had ever 
known. I know that they call the tariff of 1816 a free-trade 


tariff, because, they say, it was not protective enough.“ It was 
just as protective as they wanted to make it. They had the 

exactly such a law as 
nowhere. It was dictated by 
f course it was not protective 


power in their own hands. They 
they chose, the free traders be 
Henry Clay and Pennsylvania. 


enough. No tariff ever was, is, or will be 
because protection does not protect. 

However, let us pass to the tariff of 1824, which they always 
praise as so beneficent. That tariff was followed by the panic 
of 1825, and was such an entire failure that the protectionists 
clamored for an increase of duties more loudly than ever before. 
Accordingly, in 1828, under representations that the manufac- 
turers were being ruined for want of more tariff, they passed 
another very much higher, and especially for the benefit of the 
woolen industry. Almost as soon as it took effect, the woolen 
manufacturers were pretty generally ruined. Farmers all over 
the country were immensely injured by both tariffs, the prices of 
their products constantly falling. The new tariff was indeed so 
bad that the manufacturers themselves could not endure it; and 
they procured a new bill to be passed in 1832, which brought the 
tariff practically back to the level of the law of 1824. 

Then some measure of prosperity began to come upon the 
country, which continued slowly through 1833, when the com- 
promise tariff act was passed, are a moderate reduction of 
duties extending over ten years, This was followed by a rapid 
improvement in business, so rapid in fact that it unfortunately 
developed an enormous speculation in vacant land, a wilder 
speculation, in proportion to the population of the country, than 
was ever known before or since. The existence of such specu- 
lations, however, is always a proof of prosperity, although they 
end in destroying that prosperity; and with each gradual re- 
duction of the tariff the prosperity increased, wages advanced, 
and farm products increased in price, until, in 1836, American 
farmers were getting the biggest prices for their crops which 
they had received in twenty years 

But the tremendous land speculation destroyed this prosperity, 
especially because it was accompanied by a failure oF Northern 
crops; and the panic of 1837 was the consequence. Henry Clay, 
whowas the chief spoke of Protection, always maintained, to the 
day of his death, that the reduction in the tariff had nothing to 
do with the panics of 1837 and 1839, Even after the panic of 1837, 
the effect of which passed away in about one year, prices of farm 
products were high and the wages of farm laborers advanced 
considerably. But the spirit of gambling took such hold of the 
community that it again corrupted business and resulted in a 
fresh panic, at about the end of 1839, which, however, mainly 
affected the South. The general rate of wages in the North 
both in farm labor and in factories, was higher in 1839, 1840, and 
1841 than it had ever been before, and so remained until the 
passage of the beneficent Whig tariff in 1842, of which protec- 
tionists are so proud. An English traveler (C. A. Murray), who 
traveled all over our country in 1839 and 1840, relates that he 
never saw more than one beggur. 

The new Whig tariff went into effect September 1, 1842, and 
anybody who will look at statistics can see for himself that, 
whether it was the effect of the tariff or not, disaster and gloom 
settled over the country during the whole of 1843. Commerce 
and shipping fell off; the price of all farm products, especially 
wheat, corn, and cotton, declined, and continued to decline in 
the following year; wages in factories were never raised, and the 
wages of farm laborers were everywhere cut down. The farmers 
were 80 poe that they were obliged to dispense with laborers; 
and the latter were glad to stay on the farms for their board, 
with scarcely any allowance for clothing. The rate of farm wages 
in Illinois, under the tariff of 1842, was only between 85 and $7 a 
month. Itis true that manufacturers began to prosper greatly 
in 1844; but none of them added a penny to the wages of their 
workmen, for the simple reason that the farm laborers, being 
turned adrift, thronged into the manufacturing towns and sought 
employment at any price. 

hefenactment of the low tariff in 1846 was followed by an 
immediate boom. Prices of wheat and corn rose rapidly; farm- 
ers prospered; they employed many more laborers at higher 
wages, and manufactures extended also. The year 1847isagreed 
upon all hands to have been the most prosperous year in Ameri- 
can history. The production of American iron alone yas much 
greater than ever before. This is a well-known fact, stated em- 
phatically by Henry C. Carey, the great advocate of protection, 
whose explanation of the matter is that no tariff shows what its 
real effects are until two years after it has been repealed. In 
accordance with this wise view, I respectfully suggest to our Re- 
panoan friends that we should unanimously unite to repeal the 
cKinley bill, so as to have that prosperity which it is sure to 
produce in the two years succeeding its death, but has so sig- 
nally failed to produce while it yet lives. 

The testimony of Senator JUSTIN S. MORRILL, of Senator 
JOHN SHERMAN, of the late President James A. Garfield, and 
of the late James G. Blaine, establishes beyond doubt that the 

riod from 1846 to 1860, with the exception of about four months 
in the winter of 1854 and 1855 and six mouths in the winter of 
1857 and 1858, was one of unparalleled prosperity, and that the 


protective enough, 
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year 1860 was the most successful one for farmers, manufacturers, 
and merchants ever known. 

The unprecedented prosperity of this period of low tariffs is 
such a stumbling-block to all protectionists that they alternately 
deny the facts and seek to explain special reasons why the facts 
existed. They base their denials upon the fact of the two short 
seasons of depression just mentioned, which they assume, con- 
trary to well-known historical evidence, were samples of the 
whole period. I will therefore first state just what those bad 
seasons were and what was their cause. 

The years 1852 and 1853 were years of peace and relative pros- 
perity all over the civilized wocld. The prosperity of this coun- 
try was far greater, even in proportion to its increasing popula- 
tion, than ever before. Noone has ever citeda word of evidence 
to the contrary, or ever can do so. Our manufactures especially 
flourished beyond all precedent. But the summer of 1854 was 
memorable for the severest and most e drought ever 
known in America. The wheat crop fell heavily short; but the 
corn crop, which is the foundation of all American prosperity, 
was an utter failure. Our cattle had to be sacrificed wholesale 
for want of water. 

The Crimean war, which is so often absurdly mentioned as a 
cause of our prosperity, had exactly the opposite effect. Itadded 
nothing to our commerce, because no Russian vessels could es- 
cape the blockade or interfere with English commerce, while it 
spoiled our best market for cotton, the price of which fell ac- 
cordingly. Europe did not want our corn at any price; but it 
was so scarce that it sold here at a dollar a bushel for two years. 
Mr. Dodge’s grand theory was in full operation. but it brought 
only disaster to farmers, as wellas to the restof our people. Of 
course, under these circumstances, all business was greatly de- 
pressed. Neither free trade nor high tariffs will bring sunshine 
or rain when needed. When the farmersof America areimpov- 
erished, either by drought or tariffs, the whole community is 
impoverished with them; because agriculture is the very founda- 
tion of all our national prosperity. And, asagriculture suffered 
terribly from drought in the summer of 1854, railroads lost their 
traffic, manufacturers lost their customers, merchants could not 
collect their debts, and hard times set in. With the cause the 
trouble ended. The corn crop of 1855 was good. It was gath- 
ered in the early fall; and instantly upon this question being set- 
tled manufactures, trade, and commerce revived, and good times 
returned. The year 1856 was far more prosperous than any which 
had preceded it, notwithstanding the intense political excite- 
ment of the Presidential election and the Kansas troubles. 

Now, for the great spectre of 1857. Its Spn is perfectly 
simple. The prosperity of 1852 and 1853 had started railroads 
in the West, and their development continued in 1855 and 1856 
on a scale for that time immense. Their introduction incited a 
new speculation in land second only to that of 1836. The sales 
of public lands jumped up from an average of $1,500,000 a year 
to $10,000,000 a year, from June, 1853, to June, 1856. This was 
but a slight indication of the general mania for that most per- 
nicious of all forms of speculation. A multitude of banks and 
trust companies, rotten from the outset, were organized to help 
speculators. Farmers all over the West mortgaged their farms 
in aid of railroads, in the expectation that the railroads would 
increase the price of land. - 

In the midst of this fever of wild speculation a severe winter 
struck down the business of the railroads and involved them in 
ruinous expense. Bad weather destroyed athird or more of the 
wheat crop; and although wheat sold at nearly $2 a bushel, that 
did not help the farmers who had no wheat to sell. Then the 
corn crop proved a partial failure, and high prices were no com- 
pensation for this loss. As soon as the condition of the crops 
was known, the house of speculation began to tumble down. 
The great swindle known as the Ohio Trust Company fell, and 
its rotten condition excited just suspicion as to many other con- 
cerns. The uncompleted railroads stopped work; the people 
who had lent money to them were ruined; the great land gam- 
ble collapsed, and a general panic set in. It was all over in 
three months, and the hard times came to an end in three 
months more. From June, 1858, to November, 1860, was a pe- 
5 of continuous, unbroken, unprecedented national pros- 
perity. 

Mr. Blaine admitted all this; but he said, as others have done, 
that we owed our prosperity from 1846 until 1860 to the Irish 
famine, European wars, and the discovery of gold in California. 
What an absurd idea, that famine and war anywhere could help 
our prosperity! But, to deal with history alone, history shows 
that the Irish famine and Euro wars lasted through 1848 
and 1849, and that the only other European war nin March, 
1854, and ended in March, 1856. Now, it was precisely in those 
periods that this country had the smallest degree of prosperity 
which it ever had under the Walker tariff. Aaa it was during 
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the period of absolute peace in Europe and no famine anywhere 
that we had the enormous progress in wealth, manufactures, 
commerce, and agriculture, which marked the years 1850, 185], 
1852, 1853, and 1856. ' 

Now, for the other branch of the theory. If the production of 
gold and silyer sufficed to bring prosperity under a low tariff, 
why did not the vastly pore production of the same precious 
metals between 1873 and 1878 bring even greater prosperity un- 
der an enormously high tariff? e all know that it did not. 
The free-trade panic of 1857 did not last five months. The pro- 
tective-tariff panic of 1873 lasted five years, growing worse and 
worse all the time. 

In March, 1861, the new Morrill protective tariff was adopted; 
and everyone who recollects that time knows that it was followed 
by the darkest year in American history, when more men were 
thrown out of employment and wages were lower than they 
had been for many years. I pause to say that, of course, this 
was the result of the outbreak of war; but the friends of a pro- 
tective tariff are always ready with an excuse for the failure of 
their idol toaccomplish anything, while they lay upon the absence 
of their idol every disaster which happens in the history of the 
country. Iam content to point out that protection has always 
failed to bring the prosperity which has been promised under tt, 
and that wherever prosperity has come it is directly traceable 
to causes unconnected with any tariff whatever. Indeed, multi- 
tudes of protectionists have asserted, and sincerely believe, that 
our civil war actually brought prosperity to the country, not 
merely in its ultimate results, but by the very fact of its exist- 
ence. To such reasoners I have a right to reply by pointing out 
the unquestionable fact that the first year of the war was one of 
terrible financial depression throughout the whole North. 

Passing over the war period, however, which I freely admit 
can not be fairly quoted on either side, because its prosperity 
and its adversity were alike artificial, we come to the period of 
peace. The tariif taxes on wool were enormously increased 
in 1867. Immediately afterwards the sheep-raisers all over 
the North began a wholesale slaughter of their sheep, on ac- 
count of the tremendous fall in the price of wool. The illus- 
trious Jacob R. Dodge himself acknowledged to the slaugh- 
ter of 4,000,000 of sheep in the year 1867, over and above the 
ordinary number; and better authorities have stated the num- 
ber at 8,000, 000. Year by year the number of sheep and the pro- 
duction of wool fell off rapidly, under the highest wool tariff 
ever known in this generation; and this continued for ten years. 
Then sheep began to multiply in the territory west of Nebraska; 
but eastward they have never ceased to diminish, 

In 1868 the protection of manufactures was raised all around 
by the abolition of internal-revenue taxes upon them, leaving 
the duties which had been given incompensation for these taxes 
unchanged. Yet the year 1868 was declared by the manufactur- 
ers themselves to be one of almost unparalleled disaster. John 
Covode, then a distinguished Republican Congressman, publicly 
declared that there was more distress and a larger number of 
men thrown out of work than had ever before been known. 

The tariff remained substantially unchanged; and, so far asit 
was changed, the changes were adopted absolutely by protec- 
tionists, until in 1873 this country was struck by a far worse panic 
than that of 1857,a panic which continued, not for five months, 
but for five years, withoutany relief, the pressure growing worse 
and worse all the time, until in 1877 those terrible riots occurrred 
at Pittsburg and armed mobs rose in Srey part of the country; 
while in 1878 the failures were greater in number and amount 
than they ever had been before. Tramps were counted by the 
million, and for the first time American legislators enacted laws 
against tramps, framed in the barbarous spirit of Henry VIII 
and Queen Elizabeth. 

It was pretended that the tariff was reduced in 1883, but, as we 
all know, it was in reality increased; the reduction of duties be- 
ing only made upon articles which the manufacturers did not 
care about; and an increase being made upon everything in 
which they were interested. The immediate result was a uni- 
versal depression of business, a universal reduction of wages, es- 
pecially in those very lines of manufacture and mining which 
had obtained a heavy increase of protection, and finally the panic 
of May, 1884, which brought the failures up to the level of 1878 
and left the country in a sick and feverish condition for two 

ears. 
f We were slowly reviving, when this blessed McKinley tariff 
was passed, in October, 1890. It was immediately followed by an- 
other panic, as bad as that of 1884 The production of iron fell 
off at a tremendous rate: mercantile failures rose to 12,000 in 
twelve months—the largest number ever known—with liabilities 
of $226,000,000, being $100,000,000 more than the annual average 
under the Cleveland Administration; while the farmers of Kansas 
and Nebraska were, by thousands, absolutely ruined and driven 
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out homeless and 


penniless. The failures for 1893 amount to 
$557,000,000. The average for the three McKinley years was 
over $360,000,000 a year, being far in excess of 1857, 1873, 1878, or 
any other year. 

This is the history of protection, down to the present time. 


What it does at the present is visible to everybody. Either it 
does absolute harm, or at all events it is utterly unable to pre- 
vert harm from being done. This modern Baal is blind, deaf, 
and dumb; and the only thing which he is ever capable of doing 
is to take fright at the cry of the free traders like an bear 

In conclusion, let me comment upon some election figures 
which have been used in this House by my colleague [Mr. MEI- 
KLEJOHN], for the purpose of showing that there was no popu- 
lar se a against-the McKinley tariff. This strange result 
is reached by adding the Populist and Prohibition vote to the 
Republican, and anog that the Democratic party monopo- 
lizes all tariff reform. On the 8 the majority against 
McKinleyism was nearly 1,700,000. It should be distinctly un- 
derstood that the 300,000 Prohibitionists expressly deciared 
themselves in favor of repealing absolutely just as much of the 
tariff 2s was not indispensably necessary for revenue, after pro- 
viding a large amount of direct taxation; while the Populist 
party, to which I have the honor to belong, is almost universally 

favor of cutting down the tariff to the ores poms point, 
and approaching as rapidly as possible to free trade. We repre- 
sent more especially the farmers ol this country. We believe that 
all tariffs cast the burden of taxation upon labor, instead of upon 
wealth, and therefore tax farmers, who are the principal labor- 
ers, more heuvily than any other class of the community. We 
believe that taxation should be imposed upon wealth, and not 
upon labor. 

We are in favor of taxation as nearly direct as possible, and 
in proportion to wealth. We are, therefore, as a present meas- 
ure, in favor of an income tax as the chief means of raising pub- 
lic revenue, and we believe that this tax should be so adjustable 
as to reach invested wealth. So far as such taxes can be substi- 
tuted for direct taxation, we would abolish indirect taxation; 
and, therefore, we would gradually, but as speedily as possible, 
abolish the entire tariff. We know for certain that the tariff 
calls for revenue in proportion to the necessities of each man’s 
family, instead of in proportion to either his income or his ac- 
cumulated wealth. e want to put an end to that system and 
to establish in taxation, as in everything else, the rule of fair- 
ness, 7 ty and justice. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill now under consideration goes but a 
very small way in this direction; but still itis in the right di- 
rection, so far as it goes. It relievesthe farmer from some bur- 
dens and does away with those shams which have been used to 
deceive him in the past. It is a step forward towards light, 
towards freedom, towards equality, towards justice; and as such 
I shall gladly vote for it, hoping that the day may soon come 
when the prosperity,which will certainly follow the enactment of 
this very moderate bill, will encourage fresh efforts for the re- 
form of our whole system of taxation and for the relief of the 
farmers from all the burdens of injustice and oppression which 
now weigh so Doiy upon them. The light is dawning, though 
but dimly; and feeble though the dawn may be, it gives hope 
and encouragement for the coming of; the day, when our states- 
men shall see the truth that the different nations are only sep- 
arate groups of the one great brotherhood of man. Let us base 
the law on truth, and the truth will make usfree. [Applause.] 


[Mr. HAYES addressed the committee. His remarks will ap- 
pear hereafter.] 


Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, wool stands out as the sev- 
enth largest agricultural industry in the United States. The 
striking down of this one great industry means greater loss to 
the wool-growers than the ordinary citizen comprehends at the 
present time. 

It will be necessary to understand that a low tariff on wool has 
a direct result upon the increase in the flock of the United States. 
From 1850 to 1860, under the low tariff of 1846 and 1857, the in- 
crease in the number of sheep in the United States was only 34 
per cent, but between 1860 and 1870, with only three years of high 
tariff, sheep increased from 22,000,000 to 28,000,000, or 27 per 
cent, and between 1870 and 1880, from 28,000,000 to 41,000,000, or 
44 per cent, and in 1884 our sheep brought $54,625,626. 
he wool tariff of 1883, by a combination of Republicans and 
Southern Democrats, was reduced to 10 cents per pound, or the 
entire protective feature of the act of 1867 was destroyed. 

In three years, pocluding 1887, under the operation of the 
tariff of 1883, our sheep had decreased over 5,800,000, when, if 


the number of sheep in the United States had declined from 
55,500,000 to 42,600,000, a loss of 12,000,000. 

The election of 1888, which gave the Republicans control of 
the national House of Representatives, promised some relief in 
the shape of a higher tariff on wool. Consequently, the num- 
ber of sheep increased from 42,600,000 in 1888 to 46,300,000 in 1890. 

Under the stimulant of the McKinley bill, which increased 
the tariff on certain grades of wool and also increased the duty 
on woolens, the number of sheep increased, as shown by the re- 
ports of the Department of Agriculture, more than 5,000,000; 
and a further fact is also shown, that under the operation of the 
McKinley bill the price of wool, which declined from 7 cents to 
10 cents per pound in Europe, only declined about 2 cents per 

und in the United States until the beginning of tariff tinker- 

g under the present party in power. 

As many people are credulous as to the cause of the fluctua- 
tion in the price of both sheep and wooi, it will be necessary to 
show how tariff legislation or even proposed legislation has its 
effect upon this great agriculturalindustry. Onthe first of De- 
cember, 1887, a New England firm had stored in Boston $60,000 
worth of wool, for which they were negotiating a sale with cer- 
tain manufacturing people. The difference in price of a half 
cent per pou prevented the contract from being closed. On 
that day sident Cleveland sent his famous message favoring 
a reduction of American duties to Congress. The owners of this 
wool at once wired the buyers for the same that they would 
accept the price offered, to which they received a reply that 
they too read the President's message and were not buying. 
That $60,000 worth of wool was sold within the year for 10 per 
cent less, being an absolute loss of $6,000 in cash. 

President Cleveland, in his message to Congress in 1887, said 
that the price of wool would be reduced equal with the saving 
of the duty. The following is his statement: 

If the liberal estimate of 6 pounds be allowed for each fleece, the duty 
thereon would be 60 or72 cents, and this may be taken as the ntmost enhance- 
ment of the price to the farmer by reason of this duty. Eighteen dollars 


would thus re tthe increased price of the wool from twenty-five sheep, 
and $36 that from the wool of fifty sheep. 


If President Cleveland’s statement be taken as correct, itis an 
easy matter to calculate what the Wilson bill will entail upon 
the sheep-raisers of the United States by carrying out the policy 
of placing wool upon the free list. That is to say that the price 
must be reduced equal to the duty now paid. The highest rate 
of duty paid, according to the McKinley bill, is 50 per cent ad 
valorem on wool ex ing 13 cents per pound, 32 per cent ad 
valorem on wool 13 cents per pound or less; on wools of the first 
class 11 cents per pound, and on wools of the second class 12 
cents per pound. It is fair to say the average rate under the 
McKinley bill on all classes of wool is not far over 10 cents per 
porns The amount of wool produced in 1892 was 294,000,000 
pounds. 

Presuming that the crop of 1894 and 1895 will not be less than 
that of 1892, and if the doctrine of the Wilson economists be true, 
it will daily increase; therefore, striking from the price of the 
American product the rate of duty as suggested by President 
Cleveland we have 294,000,000 pounds at 10 pr cent discount, 
making a total of $29,400,000 of a direct loss in one year to the 
wool-growers of the United States, being $23 per capita for each 
owner of shee rding to the estimates printed by the 
Committee on Ways and Means, the saving to the nation of sev- 
enty-five millions in customs duties, which would amount to 
about $1.10 per capita to the population of the United States. 

Allowing five persons to a family, it would therefore be toeach 
wool-grower a saving of the amount of reduction in the tariff to 
his family of $5.50, while the loss or shrinkage on his product 
amounts to $23 for one year. Therefore, it would require the 
Wilson bill to be in operation four years with an annual reduc- 
tion of seventy-five millions in import duties before the wool- 
grower would receive benefits equal to his loss for the first year, 
owing to the striking down of the wool tariff. 

Do theframers of the Wilson bill realize what they have done 
for the farmers? Is there any clause of the bill which gives to 
the agricultural classes anything in exchange for the terrible 
slaughter made upon farm products? 

The following are among the most prominent articles trans- 
ferred from the dutiable to the free list: 


Duties now levied. 


Articles. | 


Preserv: 
we would compare the rate of increase from 1867 to 1884, there Beet. — 


could have been an increase of 6,000,000. This must 


change 
therefore be noted as equivalent to a loss of about 12,000,000 of Gid 


sheep to the common wealth, not less than $30,000,000. In 1888 
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Articles. | 1 
Feathers ....-.......-.-.--..--.-.-| 10 per ont Free. 
Flax straw. .. % per ton. Do. 
55 not hatcheled _ Do. 
‘emp, not hatcheled Do. 
122225557697 per cent. Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
— Do. 
Eo Do. 
— Do. 
55 
. 5 
11 to 12 cents per Do. 
30 cents per poun Do. 
10 cents per pound Do. 


The following articles have practically been transferred to the 
free list, as aduty of 20 per cent is imposed only in the event other 
countries impose a duty on the same if coming from the United 
States: 


Wilson 
bill. 

222224 . cents per bushel .....-........ Free. 
Do. 
Wha Tet nad Os Do. 
TECOS Be 
E 20 per cent ad valorem Do. 
ow TT sain eee raed Do. 


Besides transferring to the free list,a very heavy cut has been 
made in the duties retained in the bill as compared with the 
McKinley law. This has been accomplished by substituting ad 
valorem for specificrates. Under the ad valoremsystem, horses 
worth $100 to $125 will be valued in the invoices sworn to orae 
importers as worth $25 and $40 and at most $50, thereby making 
the duty $5, 88, and $10, respectively, while under the McKinley 
law a horse worth $125 paid a specific duty of $30. This will no 
doubt be reduced under the operation of the present law to about 
$10. 

The following are the notable items in the agricultural sched- 
ules where farm products are made to suffer by this change: 


Articles. | 

Horses and mules per bed. 
Cattle $10 per head -... 
Hogs A Eper bead De 

og --| 51.50 per - 0. 
pia oe $1 per head Do. 
Lambs 75 cents per Do. 
Barley 30 cents per bushel Do. 
Butter.. 6 cents per pound sh Do. 
————— i ee ee = Do. 
Beans 40 cents per bushel.. - Do. 
Hay $4 per ton . 
Honey 20 cents per gallon 10 cents. 
Hops 15 cents per pound 8 cents. 
. 40 cents per el 20 cents. 
Potatoes 25 cents per bushel.. 10 cents. 
Castor beans 50 cents per bushel. 25 cents. 
Flax 30 cents per bushel 20 cents. 
Vegi 25 per cent 10 per cent. 
Poultry, live -| 3 cents per pound 2 cents. 
Poultry, | 5 cents per pound 3 cents. 


It has been claimed by the friends of the Wilson bill that the 
agricultural interests as affected in the bill do not amount to 
much in volume. This is in keeping with all other statements 
made concerning the measure. 

Mr. SIBLEY. Mr. Chairman, on a farm up in Pennsylvania 
there wasonce raised two cats. They had à common mother: 
they drank from the same bowl; they purred before the open fire; 
they reclined upon the same rug, and lived as brother Thomas 
cats should, in harmony and peace. One Sabbath, day when the 
people had gone to church, the boys, for the sake of what they 
called business, tied together the tails of these two cats and 
hung them over the clothesline. After a time, lacerated and 
bleeding, exhausted by their efforts, they would hang limp and 
still; then the boys would shake the line and the business would 
commence again. Detected by their parents in their cruelty, 
they stated that they hung up the cats because they wanted to 
see the fur fly, and they shook the line to keep the fur flying. 
Once again in this nation the politicians have tied together the 
tails of the business cats of the country, and we are now wit- 
nessing the shaking of the line, and we see the flying of the fur. 
It hice ** the boys, but it is death to the cats. [Laughter and 
applause. 


Last Thanksgiving Day, in common with thousands more of this 
city, I went out to the National Park to see the Columbians and 
Georgetowns play their annual e of football; and well the: 
pia ed it, too; right tackle and left tackle, center tackle an 

top, one and all kicked the ball and kicked each other; 
each in turn punted the ball, and in turn punched each other’s 
noses; each determined to 3 on of the ball. They 
would jump on it, lay on it, kick it, alternating the attentions 
bestowed upon the ball, with attentions bestowed in attempts to 
improve the physiognomy of the corresponding man upon the 
other side. No mother ever closer hugged her darlings to her 
breast and fled from merciless savages than hugged these men 
the ball and fled feon Vilage foemen. Ah, how these men 
must have loved the ball! 

3 8 eye bent upon it in tenderest solicitude, awaiting the 
word of the referee; and I pp when the game was finally 
won, how that ball would be enshrined as a trophy, a matchless 
prize, a sacred emblem, in some aps specially erected for its 
worship, and that pilgrims and votaries would for years to come 
wend their way to view with bated breath and wondering vision, 
that sacred relic which had been preserved from the enemy even 
at the cost of broken bones, bloody noses, and cracked craniums; 
little matter for the wounds and scars, so the ball is safe. The 
fair ladies with flowing ribbons, matching in color the roses of 
the cheeks, how they clapped their hands and shouted! How 
the men threw their hats in air, and jumped on the hats when 
they came down; how the tin trumpets thundered, and how half 
oer we people were mad with joy over the deliverance of the 


But the ball! the sacred ball! the object of all these atten- 
tions, was left upon the ground. A small boy, a partisan of the 
defeated side, contemptuously kicked it. The opposing warriors 
victors and vanquished, were surrounded by their thousands o 
friends, and fearing the ball would be lost, I made bold to 
mention the fact, and to my astonishment, was told that they 
cared nothing for the ball; that it had been so thumped upon, 
and jumped . 5 so kicked and punched, that it was of no 
future value. This ball, supposed by me to be the object of ten- 
der solicitude, was nothing but an object, useful only in calling 
attention to the agility of the players, and serving to win the 
public applause and rich prizes for those who most hotly seemed 
to defend it. Thus passed and was dispelled another of life's 
illusions. And so I see to-day, in this national k, another 

me of foot ball, each side in battle array, right tackle and 
eft tackle, flying wedge and all, the business ball upon the 
ground, and kicked from goal to goal. [Applause.] 

Are we playing our part because we love the ball, or for the 
applause of our partisans and the prizes awarded to the victors 
at the end of the o? 

Mr. Chairman, I have read of a tribe of đeep-sea fishes 
called the cuttle fish, that is said to possess the ability of mov- 
ing bac th amazing velocity, and that when pursued 
and attacked the power of emitting an inky substance, 
which discoloring the water blinds the eyes of the pursuer, and 
effect its escape in safety. And so I see to-day the eyes of the 
sd who seek to find and pes those who for years have 

trayed their interests, blinded by this inky discussion, until 
the robber fishes can make sure escape. 

The Republican party has for thirty years controlled the busi- 
ness of the nation, and so controlled the financial policy that a 
debt at the close of the war thatamounted to $2,800,000,000, after 
paying over $4,000,000,000 in interest, principal, and premiums 
on that debt, still requires hundreds of millions more bushels of 
wheat and pounds of cotton to pay the little balance remainin: 
than to have paid the whole debt in wheat or cotton at the en 
ofthe war. Republicans and Democrats joined together in be- 
half of gold monometallism a few weeks since, and the people 
must be blinded into the belief that they suffer only froma tariff 
high or low, as may most certainly square members with their 
respective constituency. 

hen a boy, in a justice's court, I heard two country lawyers 
zii a case. It seemed that they had so made their client's case 
all their own, so great fheir words, so loud their fury, so violent 
their demeanor I confidently expected each moment to see 
them come to blows. I ed away and climbed into an open 
window, where at the be ofa deadly fray a small boy 
could find safety in flight. The case was at last ended, plaintiff 
and defendant divided the costs, and the lawyers divided the 
balance of their elients' ready money. With deadly hatred glar- 
ing from their noble eyes, these two lawyers left the justice’s 
court and started together around back ofa barn. I had read 
of duels, where taunting epithets and stinging insult had met 
= hap the so-called “‘field of honor,” their completest atonement. 

o one seemed to mark the dangerous proximity of the two men 
nor the threatening tragedy, so soon to be enacted. Another 
boy and I quickly followed them, and none too soon. 
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The larger man, standing not two from his antagonist, 
quickly thrust his hand into his inside breast pocket, drew out 
a weapon, and pointed it with deadly aim at his antagonist’s 
head. I closed my eyes; no report followed. Are they in a 
death grapple? Has the smaller man placed his hand over the 
trigger and saved his life? A silence as of death, broken atlast 
by the hoarse tones of the larger man shouting, ‘‘For God's 
sake, Bill, leave half of it!” I uncovered my eyes. There was 
the little’ man standing, head thrown back, and, asI thought, 
trying to swallow the weapon. No; he takes it from his mouth, 

zes it regretfully to his neighbor, and exclaims as he catches 
Bis breath: Here's health to the land that can raise such rye.” 
[Laughter.] 

And £0, one by one, vanish the illusions of boyhood; one by 
one have faded the opinions of my adolescence, and Time, that 
stern old iconoclast, has broken many images owned in my child- 
hood; wrecked many a treasure ship consigned to me, undermined 
many an airy castle; day by day edges me off the land of the 
fanciful, dries up some flowing fountain of hope, blights some 
perennial blooming shrub that grows in the arbors of indolence, 
and day by day elbows me out of the land of free fancy and free 
budding hopes into the land of the practical, a ste ner land, and 
yet a safer. Not so many flowing fountains, but deeper wells, 
whose waters while coming only through the drawing, are yet 
sweet and wholesome; not so many flowers, but more of fruitage; 
not as grand castles, but a home built upon truer and surer foun- 
dations; not so much of youthful hope, but more I trust of per- 
fected faith. 

Not so much confidence in the car by of my own right arm, 
but more trust in the strength of the Almighty arm; not so 
much reliance upon the powers of mine own will, but more de- 
pendence upon the will of an Omnipotentfriend. Not the quick 
pulses, the maddening haste, the tireless purposes to do great 
things, but more fixity of purpose, better to perform the little 
duties that 1 by day meet me in the pathway of life. Not am- 
bitious for wealth, but desirous to use to the best ends that which 
may be sent me, and ambitious that while serving as a member 
of this honorable body to faithfully serve my country, my fel- 

low-men, my conscience, and my God, as it may be given me to 
know such duty. Blinded not by the glitter or gleam of ambi- 
tion to control men, I am determined and resolved, that so far 
as in me lies, to attempt to faithfully serve the interests of those 
through whose love and confidence I am permitted to raise my 
voice in your councils, and while here to faithfully represent the 
interests of those who have few advocates to stand here and 
plead their cause. 

Sir, I may fight a losing battle in this cause. I have fought 
losing battles before, but I know there are occasions where de- 
feat carries more of honor than victory, and that many a triumph 
accorded the victor has been at too high a cost. [Applause.] 

I am not afraid to stand with any minority, however small, 
that ed gee to wy sense of right; nor do I forget that someone 
has said that it is always the minority report that carries no 
whitewash. Afraid to be in a minority! No; it is rather a glori- 
ous py if the cause be just. Noah and his family were in a 
decided minority at first, but after forty days they were a very 
positive majority. The twelve poor fishermen of Galilee werein 
a minority, but they held God’s truth in keeping. I have stood 
with minorities before and trembled not. 

He is a slave who dares not be 
In the right with two or three. 

I dared to stand with a minority only last August, and assert 
that the purchasing clause of the Sherman act was not responsi- 
ble for the existing panic, and every day has shown the truth of 
the Lec po until to-day not a dozen members of the 
House would risk their reputation in repeating such an errone- 
ous opinion. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, this bill known as the Wilson bill, in my opin- 
ion, should not in its present form receive the support of this 
House, nor do I believe even if you succeed in forcing it through 
the House under party lash and Administration spur, that it will 
ever receive the support of the country, or of any considerable 
portion of the people of this country. The foreign exporter, 
the domestic importer, the free-trade theorist, the men with 

‘fixed incomes who never cease in their efforts to buy wages and 
the products of wages cheap; the creditor who seeks to make 
his mortgage measure two days’ labor in the field and factory 
which could be paid with one to-day, may one and all approve 
this measure, but they are but a small minority, and can not 
stay the tide of indignation among American producers which 
will rise when once the full effects of this hastily framed and 
absolutely unconsidered measure are in fullest operation, 

Mr. Chairman, I stand with the people in a demand for a cor- 
rected and perfected tariff,and have most earnestly op the 
adoption of a rule of the House limiting debate and the oppor- 

ty for amendments, I steadfastly withheld my vote on the 


rule reported from the Committee on Rules, because I believe 
that Democratic caucuses should be held in number sufficient to 
permit a full consideration of the various schedules of this bill, 
and by suggestion offered and alterations made (with amendments 
agreed to in a conference of all Democratic members), this meas- 
ure might be so modified, so improved, that it should yield far 
greater revenue, conform more strictly to the platform of the 
party; affect adversely or destructively no legitimate business 
interests, nor oppressin the slightest degree the labor interests; 
and so amended and so perfected by the collective wisdom of the 
Democratic members, and with time afforded for amendments 
in the Committee of the Whole, give tothe country an ideal 
Democratic tariff, adjusted so closely to the necessities of Ameri- 
can conditions, that it should commend itself to the intelligence 
of the people, and despite political changes stand unmoved and 
unmovable for many years to come. 

A tariff thatshould represent not the partisanship of the Dem- 
ocratic party, but its patriotism; not its might, but its wisdom; 
a measure so reported from a Democratic caucus, representing 
the collective om of the party and meeting platform pledges, 
would receive the cordial and on dee support of every Democrat. 
Are you afraid to trust the patriotism and wisdom of a Demo- 
cratic majority of 100? Can all the business interests of the 
nation be torn down and perfectly reconstructed in three weeks? 
A minority at least of Democrats of this House conscientiously 
believe that the bill in its present form involves great hardships 
to the people and threatens disaster and ruin to many Ameri- 
can workingmen and their interests. 

Were ee totrust the representatives of the people, com- 
ing fresh from their constituents, bytheiradvice and suggestion, 
to assist in so modifying this measure and so correcting mani- 
fest inequalities therein, as to send-it forth to the people as a 
final solution of a vexatious problem that has for years engaged 
the efforts of statesmen, and at recurring intervals either men- 
aced American producers or borne oppressively upon the people? 
Is it our duty toconsider the business interests of this nation from 
a purely pe standpoint? If such be our duty, let us at 
least conform to the demands of the platform of our party, and 
present here a revenue-tariff bill, pure and simple, rather than 
one that falls $75,000,000 below a revenue tariff. The protest of 
the people in 1892 was against the odious features of the Mc- 
Kinley tariff. It was a protest nst the combines, the trusts, 
the syndicates, the monopolies which had grown up under the 
class features of that and kindred measures. It was a rebuke 
aimed at the continuous tariif tinkering. 

The people are tired of tariff tricks and have not withheld 
their censure. The attempt to pass the Mills bill led to Dem- 
ocratic disaster. The passage of the McKinley bill led to Re- 
publican ruin. The great business clock of the country tickin 
out the perfect stroke, the even tenor of the business world, 
wearied political place-hunters. Its regularity did not afford 
sufficient 5 sacha for the politicians. Free coinage was to 
be betra y the passage of the Sherman act, therefore to dis- 
tract public attention from the crime, Mr. McKinley, seizing the 
pendulum which kept all in such perfect time, violently, wan- 
tonly pulled it clear over to that side and let it go. On its back- 
ward stroke it struck the hour of high noon for Mr. McKinley 
and his tariff. The vote of 1892 was a protest against Mr. Mc- 
Kinley and other politicians meddling with the business end of 
a piece of machinery which they did not understand and a pro- 
test against the betrayal of the people in the matter of free sil- 
ver coinage. 

Unmindful of the fate of theorist McKinley, the distinguished 
sage of the Kanawha ma upon his hands, grabs the great pen- 
dulum, and pulls it as far the 3 possible. Other good 
men, but distinguished theorists, seizing the tails of his coat, 
assist him in the effort, and swearing that they will stand to his 
back until his crockery shop caves in, have let go altozether. 
Some large grease spots may be found when the rebound takes 
place, as most surely it will. For years the financial and true 
business interests of the nation have been used but as the step- 

ing stones for politicians. Weal or woe of the masses have 
en made secondary to individual aspirations; class has been 
set against class; section against section. War issues buried, 
some other Morgan may be good enough until after election, 
and so the workingmen and business interests have had to serve 
the purpose of the politicians. 5 
Upon the canvas of the age is a grand picture, framed and 
penie by the master artists of the world. For more than one 

undred years, stroke by stroke, a handsbreadth at a time, the 
warm and glowing colors have been laid thereon, until to-day it 
depicts a nation’s progress, such as has never been seen in all 
this time-scarred and furrowed earth! Here a fly has specked 


it, here and there some artist has daubed it, an ain at the 
latter pois some political sign-painter has attem to use it 
asan advertising billboard. at shall we do with this world’s 
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masterpiece? Destroy it? Run the brushes of blue paint over 
it to express despair! Paint it over with red as symbolizing our 
hatred! In a spirit of funkeyism shall we send to England or the 
nationsof the Old World for a picture, or the model of a picture, 
to hang in our nation’s gallery to represent its progress? Ah, 
no! ere the insects have defiled it; where the dauber has 
defaced it; where the political sign-writer his marred its har- 
mony and injured its outlines, we will draw the brush of oblit- 
eration over those parts alone, and in their place, in warmer 
colors, with defter fingers, and grander conceptionsof the good, 
the beautiful, and true, represent the spirit and genius of 
America and her institutions. LA ppisoa, | 
And so, Mr. Chairman, let us take the odius features of our 
present tariff—those features which had more to do with politics 
than with patriotism; those under which wrong grew as from a 
fruitful soil; those which oppress the consumer and conserve the 
interestsof combinations—and drawing the brush of obliteration 
through them, let us correct and perfect until we shall have a 
masterpiece. Bring in a bill correcting the duties upon fifty 
articles, and thus tearing down the faulty portion of the work 
and reconstructing it as rapidly as possible, the foundations of 
the edifice shall not be shaken and the dwellers therein shall not 
be driven out into the winter’s storm or summer s heat—no, not 
even so much as disturbed in their usual avocations. And so, 
brick by brick, stone by stone, shall be completed the grand tem- 
le of Industry, founded and builded, finished and furnished, not 
the slavish labors of the people; and the cup drunk in its honor 
be not a cup of tears, but founded and finished by the labors of 
prosperous freemen, the cup drunk shall be the cup of joy and 
praise. 
To take one great interest and transfer it suddenly to the free list is to 


hold it tributary to all the rest, while depriving it of any share in the com- 
5 pe made so gradually 


mon protection. Whatever reduction is made should be 
as not to wreck, to disturb, or alarm any of our great industries, and thus 
tariff ought to be made by even progress and ona 


return toward a peace 
scale of justice to all. 

Mr. Chairman, this utterance from a no less distinguished au- 
thority than the gentleman from West Virginia Mr. WILSON], 
on the floor of this House when a previous tariff bill was under 
discussion, expresses my conceptions of both policy and justice. 
Sir, I honor any gentleman who, with increasing years and in- 
creasing wisdom, dares to his mind; and I do not quote 
his opinion to either reflect upon his motives or his present sin- 
cerity, but that having no new lights thrown upon my pathway, 
with no new revelations of justice, I stand to-day unconvinced 
of the errors in his statement made before the responsibility of 
framing a tariff was thrust upon his shoulders. 

Democracy is pledged to revenue tariff, but was never pledged 
to free trade, ae in a crisis of the nation, when revenue is so 
sorely needed, you propose in this measure an unparaileled sac- 
rifice of revenue in order to meet the demands of theoretical 
free traders. With wool, coal, iron, and lumber and nearly nine 
hundred other articles on the free list, you have gone, contrary 
to your platform pledges and the wishes of the people, into the 
vanity fair of free trade, accomplishing no useful purpose and 
relinquishing with no corresponding benefits 875.000. 000 of rev- 
enue, ata time when the nation is confronted with a steadily in- 
creasing deficit of over $6,000,000 per month for the last six 
months of last year, and promises this first month of the new to 
amount to about $10,000,000. Where do you propose to raise this 
new revenue of $100,000,000 to $150,009, for raise it you 
must—to meet your expenditures? You have no royal to 
revenue, but every dollar of this deficit must come from the tax- 
payer's posse’: with conditions imposed under the operations of 
this bill and the previous Wilson bill which make the dollar 
ever scarcer and more nearly impossible to obtain. 

We must have either direct taxation or indirect. Tell me 
what benefit the taxpayer receives from this measure, which 
merely relieves one pocket at the expense of the other? Were 
the Democratic party confronted to-day with a vast surplus and 
it was found that a great reduction could be made in customs 
rates, this measure would be more harmonious to the occasion; 
but with a vanished surplus, with an astounding deficit staring 
us in the face, what possible pretext have we for adding further 
to the accruing deficit of $75,000,000 yearly? Let us asa Gov- 
ernment act as wisely as we would in our individual capacities. 
If a business man found that his expenses were largely in excess 
of his income, he would be thought a lunatic who would volun- 
tarily surrender a large portion of his income and mortgage the 
heritage of his children. A wise business man would first cut 
off all extravagant and unnecessary expenditure, protect and if 
possible increase his income, and give the grand bounce to him 
who should suggest mortgages until these first plain business 
principles had been put in operation. 

The very articles which would afford revenue to the Govern- 
ment and some blessings to the producing and industrial classes 
are under the terms of this bill admitted free of duty? Do you 


do it under the pretext of destroying monopoly and combina- 
tions? Have the farmers ever had a wool trust? Have they 
ever leagued together to curtail production or distribute sup- 
plies of any of their products? They will stand their share of 
reduction if it is for the maintenance of revenue for the Govern- 
ment, but what excuse shall you make for putt ng wool on the 
free list? If you deem present duty too high, cut it one-half and 
collect a revenue therefrom of millions of dollars. If by takin: 
oñ the duty on wool you do so to give the poor man good an 
cheap clothing, why do you not consider that the poor man also 
needs cheap meat? Why do you not protect the quality of the 
poor man’s coat by discouraging the N of shoddy, on 
which you reduce the duty one-half? hy not, by paring. a 
high duty on that fraud, protect the poor man’s health and the 
farmer's flock against the competition of the 20,000, 000 shee 
that never drank at brook, ate the grass of the fields, or exist 
in form except of rags? 

Under the operations of Wilson bill No.1 and Wilson bill No. 
4864 what shall it protit the poor working girl to be told that 
she can now buy a cloak for $5 that cost her $7 before, when she 
has not got 7 cents between her back and nakedness, or between 
her mouth and star vation, and you have deprived her of all op- 
portunity of employment? Shall we force a condition under 
which we shall proclaim to the great industrial classes: 

Your sons shall be our serfs by day, 
Your daughters our slaves by night? 

No, sir! Iam aware that in so saying I should do every mem- 
ber of that committee an injustice, each one of whom I hold to 
be animated by the same sense of duty as myself, and who as 
resolutely honor their convictions in their voice, vote, and acts. 

This measure should not pass, because it is utterly inconsist- 
ent with the Democratic platform adopted at Chicago, incon- 
sistent with itself, inconsistent with business principles, and in- 
compatible with American institutions, and the necessities of 
American producers and w: ners. The party demanded 
in its platform a tariff for revenue, and you meet that demand 
by giving us a tariff bill, falling from seventy-five to one hun- 
dred millions short of a revenue tariff. Is your platform to be 
utterly ignored in regard to the tariff, as you ignored it in re- 
gard toother demands? The platform of the party and the peo- 
ple of this nation demanded the free and equal coin ge of both 
gold and silver, and you met that demand, fulfilled that pledge 
by giving the nation gold monometallism, so that to-day we stand 
as the only nation on the entire globe strictly on a gold basis. 

You tell us that the passage of this measure will restore pros- 
perity, and I can not forget the distinguished theorist, whose 
name this bill bears, is also the author of House bill No. 1 for 
the rep-al of the purchasing clause of the Sherman act and 
which he then, in common with other distinguished theorists, 
pronounced as the source of all evils that tormented the people. 
You told us that if we would swallow the dose you had prepared 
for us, that prosperity and peace should be our portion. I can 
not forget that we were assured that labor should no more lan- 
guish, industries would again thrive, and we were admonished 
that, He gives twice who gives quickly.” Relying upon such 
assurances this Congress did give quickly. The pretended 
friends of silver jumped over each other in their haste to swal- 
low the panacea that theoristshad provided. Has your promise 
been fulfilled? Yes, fulfilled even as the promise of the Dead 
Sea fruit! Glorious promises to the eye and ear, but death's 
ashes to the taste. 

Your promises show wheat from 6 to 9 cents per bushel lower, 
cotton 1 cent per pound lower, all products of the soil less val- 
uable to their producers. You show usa million more men in 
enforced idleness, begging the crumbs of charity; you show us 
closed factories, foreclosed mortgages; 185 show us a depreci- 
ated value in every stock quoted upon the stock exchange; you 
can point to railroads all over this land with steadily decreasing 
earnings, and forced by your theories to send further recruits to 
the great prog of the unemployed; i can travel to day upon 
one-third of the railway mileage of America, and ride all the 
time upona bankrupt liaein the hands of receivers; you can point, 
if you glory in the record, to stores filled with goods, and empty 
of customers; you can find warehouses filled with goods, but trade 
stagnant; you promised to give us a revival of business, and you 
kept your pledge only with the sheriff. 

No man so ignorant to-day as not to know that the purchasing 
of 4,500,000 ounces of silver each month was not the cause of the 
panic, but rather that these purchases lessened the force of the 
ae and stayed the evil day by at least two years. Why not 

eal with the tariff as you did with the Sherman law? Pledged 
to its repeal, you deemed it sufficient to repeal one section. Re- 
peal one clause of the McKinley bill and you will come as near 
maintaining your pledge to the nation and work not one-mil- 
lionth part the evil that you worked in passing the Wilson bill 
No. 1. Inasmuch as a osticator of the people’s ills you 
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were in error before, might it not be well to use less of whips 
and goads and more of caution and prudence in dealing with this 
measure, affecting as it does every industrial enterprise of the 
whole nation? y 

No party can win success, nor deserve it, a to the 
country on an issus such as presented in this b High taxes 
are a recognized evil; they can harass and annoy, but never ut- 
terly destroy. Prosperity is not measured by taxation, great or 

l, but upon the safe and remunerative employment of both 
labor and capital. Taxes are oppression when the funds to meet 
them are utterly lacking. The remissionof all taxation of every 
description could in no degree insure prosperity. Controvert 
this proposition if you can. 

The evils under which the people groan to-day are not those 
growing out of high taxation by the tariff or otherwise, but the 
evils which grow out of a vicious financial system, a financial 
garden, wherein instead of flowers and fruits, of shrubs, trees, 
and vines giving succor and strength and joy, are fungous 
growths, stinging nettles, and weeds poisonous both to touch 
and taste, and shaded over by a deadly upas tree, until the very 
soil is sour and can not bear but evil products; a poisoned foun- 
tain, and instead of removing the poison at its source you vainly 
attempt to purify the stream. 

Standing on this floor the 18th of August last, I entreated, 
pleaded with the people of the East, for justice to the people of 
the West and South. As those who love their country and their 
fellow men, we begged that the great wrong, the monstrous in- 
justice should not be done them. This was no e task; few 
men know what that plea cost me to make; but impelled by a 
sense of duty, regardless of consequences, and moved only by 
the strictest sense of justice, I pleaded with the people of the 
East against whatI conceived—and which each day has proven— 
an injury to all classes of men, East and West, North and South; 
and again standing here, impelled as before, not unconscious of 
the cost, my voice is raised in behalf of my conception of justice. 
Speaking not as a partisan, but ing I trust as a patriot, let 
me implore you of the South and West to judge far more justly 
than you have been judged. 

Mr. Chairman, I have traveled much through the new South, 
and have marveled ather gigantic strides in industrial progress. 
Agriculture,almostruined by anevil financial system, languishes, 
but the marvelous mineral wealth of the mountains of West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Alabama will eventually give 
them places second to no States of the North. Tennessee and 
Alabama are favored as no other States in this Union. The iron 
ore of richest quality, and the coal of highest grade to smelt it, 
lie side by side as in no other known portion of the globe. The 
effects of a revenue tariff upon the , iron, and lumber of Ala- 
bama will make her soon one of the richest States in the Union. 
Free trade puts back her developments for half a century. 

What more natural than that the iron should be smelted and 
manufactured where produced, in immediate contact with the 
fuel required? That the cotton should be spun, woven, and dis- 
tributed near the fields which produce it? t folly to ship it 
to New England, or Old England, as a raw, and return it as a 
manufactured product, taxing the consumer for a double trans- 
portation charge. The cotton mills of the Southern States will 

et spin the cotton for their own people and those of the Pacific 
Bio , Mexico, and the South American States. 
„There has never been outside the cirele of theorists any de- 
mand for free trade. Democracy has long demanded a revenue 
tariff, and can you pretend this bill meets any such demand, fall- 
ing, as it does, saventy-five million below a revenue tariff? 

Standing here as a Democrat I am pledged to revenue tariff, 
and by such a tariff I will stand. Standing here as an American 
citizen, I proclaim that I will never, by voice or vote, lend my 
support to any measure which violates pledges or sinks patriot- 
ism into the slimy pools of partisanship. 

We owe allegiance to the State; but deeper, truer, more 

To the sympathies that God has set within the bosom's store. 
Our party claims onr fealty; I grant it so, but then, 

Before man made us partisans great Nature made us men. 

Perhaps it is meet and proper to this bill as a twin sister 
to Wilson bill No.1; a companion piece as it were. Wilson bill 
No. i gave us the English system of finance, under which pro- 
duction groans and absorption gloats. Wilson bill No. 4864 gives 
us an English industrial system,deepening the groans of poverty 
in its hovel and perfecting the pleasure of Pluto in his palace. 

Mr. Chairman, soon after the Democratic victory in 1892, it 
leaked out that a combination of Democratic, wealth, which is 
said to reach from Boston to New York,had by lease, option, and 
purchase secured the entire coal fields of Nova Scotia, and that 
with the duty removed from coal our present importations of 
over $4,000,000 worth of coal could be swelled until this combi- 
nation, by short-water routes, would control the markets of New 

England and the entire Atlantic seaboard ports. Of the truth of 


this I know not, but I do know that from that moment to this, 
despite the pleas of American miners, producers, and shippers. 
despite the fact that coal is now selling at the mines for from 66 
to 8) cents per ton, and wages lower than ever known, the de- 
termination not to secure revenue from this surrender of our 
own markets by making a revenue duty of say 30 or 40 cents a 
ton, has never weakened. r 

Mr. PENCE. I do not wish to ask 5 question, but 
is the gentleman from Pennsylvania willing to name the promi- 
nent Democratic statesmen who were a part of that syndicate? 
I know that he has the same names in mind that I have, and 
perhaps the knowledge is public. I would like the gentleman 
to name them, if he will; and if he will not, why, I am satisfied. 

Mr. SIBLEY. Well, I only know them by current rumor. 

Mr. PENCE. That is the way I know them. 

Mr. SIBLEY. I have not the honor of knowing the gentle- 
men, and I do not wish to make any personal allusions in this 
debate. If I seem to reflect on any Democrat in any of the re- 
marks that I make to-night, I shall do it without RIE toward 
my associates in this House, on either siđe of the Chamber, 
for all of whom I have the warmest and kindest personal feel- 
ings. II I differ from them it is perhaps only because of simple 
ignorance, and because I have not that free 4 and that play- 
ful A e that will let me view things through the same 
end of the spyglass that they do. [Laughter.] 

Free trade absolutely in the matter of coal has been the de- 
mand of the Nova Scotia syndicate, and well the command has 
been obeyed, With over 100,000,000 acres of American coal, 
with tens of thousunds of miners, part of them idle, and the bal- 
ance earning scarcely enough to hold body and soul in fellow- 
ship; with no compensating advantages, we propose to surrender 
the major portion of our coal to the end that English 
steamers may coal with ag Sa fuel, and that anglo-maniacs 
may toast their shins before English fires. 

It is urged that this is done to break up coal combinations, but 
it is better calculated to form one whose actions and operations 
will be amenable alone to English law. The miners and ship- 
pers of coal are to-day realizing no fortunes in the business, and 
if combinations have been formed fixing the prices at distribut- 
ing points, it is only because some sworn officials are violating 
. duty and the oaths of office taken by them. 

Coal forms the major portion of the traffic of the railroads of 
West Voge and about 40 per cent of the traffic of the rail- 
roads of Pennsylvania. The closing of our mines means not 
only the loss of employment to the miners, but loss of employ- 
ment and curtailment of wages to the employés of the r- 
tation companies; reduced earnings, more cuts, more strikes, 
more misery, more of sheol let loose on earth in order to ac- 
commodate ourselves to the financial and industrial conditions 
of Europe. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to call attention to the followin, 
which indicate how slightly prosperity is to be 8 


ation upon imports: 
Duties paid per capita. 
Average duties paid per capita, 1802 to 1809, Thomas Jef- 


tables, 
by tax- 


CJ. ͤ A A nop ß pean TT $3. 04 
Net imports per capita, 1802 to 1809, Thomas Jefferson 9.15 
Average duty collected per capita, 1886 to 1893, Cleveland 

and r te msaen AADA EEAS 3, 42 
Net imports per capita, 1886 to 1893, Cleveland and Har- 

Pn | Gaps ae hanced Os 12. 09 
Average duty collected per capita, 1866 to 1873, Johnson 

co Ne e ert Meme E E 4.85 


These tables show that the average collected from each in- 
dividual through custom duties is but 38 cents more for the last 
seven years than under Mr. Jefferson’s Administration, although 
the imports had increased $2.94 per capita; and that even with 
high rates of duty, there have been increased importations with- 
out any corresponding increase per capita in taxation for the 
periods named. A comparison of thé table of 1866-73 with 1886- 
93, shows that in the last seven years, as compared with the 
former, there has been a decrease in average duties paid per 
capita of $1.43, showing an increase of imports per capita of 71 


cents. 

Mr. MCKEIGHAN. I would like to ask the gentleman a 
question. 

Mr. SIBLEY. Go ahead. 

Mr. MCKEIGHAN. Will you please say whether, as the man- 
ufactures of Pennsylvania ca South Caro have gone up, the 


-values of farm lands have not gone down? 


Mr. SIBLEY. Iam not qualified to speak accurately for the 
South, but I believe it would be within bounds to say that is 
true. I know it is true in Pennsylvania. I t to differ with 


a distinguished colleague from the State of Pennsylvania, who 
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tells me about the prosperity of the Pennsylvania farmer. I 
know that farms in Pennsylvania have diminished in value 
steadily, but do you think that is due to the tariff? 

Mr. MCKEIGHAN. Les. 

Mr. SIBLEY. Then I think you have taken a symptom and 
propose to treat the symptoms while the disease is still in the 
patient's system and will kill him unless you first cure the dis- 
ease. [Applause and hter.] 

Mr. McKEIGHAN. I have not said it is all due to the tariff; 
but I think when a person has poison in his system it is nonsense 
to take a little of it out and expect the patient to get well. 

Mr. SIBLEY. I think you are trying to treat the patient for 
the itch, when I know he has the cholera. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOKEIGHAN. In all the agricultural States the price 
of farm land has gone down as your tariffs have gone up and 
the profits of agriculture have been lessened. 

Mr. SIBLEY. On the question as to whether the tariffshave 

ne up—there is a good deal of misconception about the tariff. 
The tariff duties imposed under Jefferson's Administration were 
$3.04 per capita. Now, the tariffs during the last seven years, 
under the McKinley and previous tariffs of 1883, were $3.42 per 
capita, a difference of but 38 cents per capita; and the tariff du- 
ties levied to-day are $1.43 less than they were under the Admin- 
istration of President Johnson or President Grant. The peo- 

e did not suffer then. They got 25 cents for their cotton and 

40 for their wheat. They had money in their pockets to pay. 
The decline did not commence until after silver had been de- 
monetized in 1873. 

I want to reiterate something I stated last August, when I 
said there had never been a time when 1 ounce of silver bullion, 
regardless of its market value, had not measured 1 bushel of In- 
dian wheat in Liverpool. If silver was $1.29, that was the value 
of a bushel of wheat. If the ounce of silver was 70 cents, that 
was the price of wheat in Liverpool. Nor have the quotations 
for a bushel of Indian wheat ever changed. It takes the same 
number of rupees to buy a bushel of wheat, or 100 pounds of cot- 
ton, that it has for the last twenty years. The price of your 
bushel of wheat has been fixed solely by speculation in the value 
of bullion silver; and the day that by free coinage of silver we 
make the value of an ounce of silver bullion $1.29, that day both 
wheat and cotton and every product of the soil and of labor will 
enhance in value measurably commensurate with the enhance- 
ment in value of the ounce of silver bullion. 

These facts teach that the causes of the recent financial de- 
pression are not 8 if at all, chargeable to the tariff, but 
are deeper seated and grow out of the great and villainous con- 
traction schemes of the money-changers, which commenced in 
1866, and the conspiracy against silver, which first showed forth 
its cloven feet and forked tongue in 1873, and by our acts, our 
voice, and our votes has been triumphantly accomplished in the 
dark year just closed, to be followed by more and darker years, 
until the ple refuse to be longer blinded by the fogs of false 
issues end kha dust of the dead past. To cloak the designs of 
plotters, war issues were used down to 1880, and since that day 
the clouds of tariff dust have served to blind the eyes of the 
very elect. 

hat farmer complained of his taxes, director indirect, when 
he received 25 cent, for his cotton or $2.40 per bushel for his 
wheat? He made money every year, and had a common share 
in the nation’s prosperity. t manufacturers failed, where 
were strikes and boycotts, where were armed forces neces- 
10 to protect capital from labor? In what factory, on what 
ilway line, were master and man savagely engaged in the 
effort of mutual destruction? What workingmen were forcibly 
stopping the wheels of traffie to secure their rights, knowing 
full well that such destruction of capital meant further impair- 
ment of wages at some future day? 

You were paying higher prices and more taxes to the Gov- 
ernment twenty years ago, and yet the farms were not plastered 
with mo es, nor had the soup-house become a part of every 
municipality to 9 25 the full effects of famine, gaunt and grim. 

. Let no man be blind to the truth of existing evils and their 
causes, nor let those who suffer to-day in city or on farm, like 
the blind Samson, pull down the pillars that support present in- 
dustries, for so shall we destroy, not taunting enemies alone, 
but beneath the ruins of the temple of industry shall lie our 
crushed and spangled forms. Oh, thou as yet unshorn and un- 
blinded Samson, longer tarry not among the Philistines, nor 
longer recline thy head in the lap of the deceitful Delilahs! Come 
forth and with thy mighty arm 7 15 thine ancient enemies, 
and fight the battles of the living ! 

Mr. Chairman, standing in my place here, the 18th day of last 
August, I ed the money gamblers with having createda 
panic to force the destruction of one-half the metallic money of 
the earth, and compelling this Government, in a time of e, 
to saddle Uncle Samuel's farm with a mortgage of 8250, 000, 000. 


part of this World-wide conspiracy has been per- 


Sir, the first 
fected. Its track is strewn with paupers, prisons, and graves. 
The second act of the dramais prepared; the prompters are all in 
position, and behind the curtain listening for the tap of the bell 
stands the gentleman from Ohio, with his bill already offered, 
giving the Secretary of the Treasury unlimited authority for 
the issuance of bonds. You create a deficit of one hundred mil- 
lions or more annually by this bill, and then come in with your 
gold-bond issue to perpetuate the powers of a few national banks, 
and some international banks, through their control of the finan- 
ces, to enslave the world. 

Will these bonds be issued? Judging from all I have seen 
since coming to Washington, I can safely say, ‘‘ No doubt of it 
whatever.” We might as safely seek to take the piece of meat 
from the jaws of a hungry tiger as to oppose the schemes of the 
combination. rang hier.) Sir, I now give notice to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, that when his bill for gold bonds is offered I 
shall oppose it with every fiber of my being, and go down with 
a hopeless minority in defense of what I conceiye American in- 
terests. [Applause,] If bonds are to be forced to make up your 
deficit, IS oller as a substitute a bill calling upon the Treas- 
ury to pay pensions with a bond bearing 2 per cent interest, in 
varying denominations from $20 to $100, and a full legal ten- 
der for all dues, public and private, except duties upon imports, 
and that these bonds shall 1 issued in payment of all pensions 
so long as there shall be a deficit in the Government revenues, 
or until the volume of money created with these legal-tender 
bonds shall, added to the present circulation, be equal to $50 per 
capita. 

If bonds are to go to a premium, let the old soldier appeal to 
our sympathies rather than Rothschilds and his agents. If in- 
terest is to be paid, pay it in legal-tender money and not gold; 
pay it to our own and not to a foreign nation. That the passage 
of such a bill is impossible, you need not tell me; but, sirs, some 
oe the money power will accept it or a worse one. 

You say the deficit will not be one hundred millions, because 
ke propose an income tax. No man in all this fair land who 
an income will more cheerfully pay such a tax than myself. 
I am aware how loyal and how earnestly good men, both on and 
off the committee, have labored tosecure such a report from the 
committee, and you have decided by a majority of 1 not to re- 
port such a tax as part of this bill. What gentleman believes 
such a bill will ever become a law? It will perish still-born, at 
some point between the committee room and the other end of 
this Capitol. If born alive it will feebly wail: 
Since I am so quickly done for, 
I wonder what I was begun for? 

The believers in an income tax, and the students on that sub- 

ject have for years advocated a graduated income tax, commenc- 

well below the wage scale, and by a gradual increasa in the 
rate proportionate to the income, levy taxes in ratio to the 
amount of expense the man has been to the Government in the 
accumulation of such income; holding strictly that it should be 
the property, and not the poverty of the nation, that should 
bear the burden of taxation. Sir, it has been stated that in the 
four cities of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago 
there are over twelve thousand men whose incomes are upward 
of $250,000; certainly double that number in the nation whose 
incomes are one-half that fi These two classes, the first 
at 10 per cent, and the second at 5 per cent, would afford a reve- 
nue to the Government of $450,000,000 annually. 

With this we would pay all pensions liberally and justly, meet- 
all proper deficits in the revenue of to-day, and after settin, 
apart a portion sufficient for the paying off of our entire . 
debt in ten years, still have 5 $a wherewith to engage the in- 
dustry of every idle man of the nation in the development of our 
waterways and transportation facilities. If you please to say 
the tax is too high, cut it in half, and see the stupendous prog- 
ress we should make asa nation. If you tell me that this is more 
than the amount of annual increase in the national wealth, per- 
mit me to urge that the incomes for the past few 3 Have 
been largely che absorptions of wealth from the pockets of the 
masses into the pockets of the few, and has no relation to the 
general productivity of the country. 

Is it said this system of taxation is unjust? Then you con- 
demn the Word of God, for the warrant and authority for ex- 
actly such a system is found in the Scriptures. 

Is it inquisitorial? Yes, and so are all taxes. The assessor 
visits my barn, counts my horses and cattle, looks up the records 
of my lands, compels me to file a sworn schedule, concealing 
naught, under the present system of State taxation. Is it in- 
quisitorial? Not more than the bookkeepers, storekeepers, and 
agents you put in the distillery., Not so much as your Govern- 
ment customs inspector on the dock in New York, who tumbles 
the family dirty linen in a heap, and searches, if need be, every 
portion of the traveler's apparel and person. ; 
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But it creates perjurers. Are we to be told that men of wealth 
would stoop to perjury before consenting to bear their share of 
government? No, sir. That man was never made a perjurer by 
this law. He was born a perjurer, and has developed his nat- 
ural instincts. I am not ready to belong to those who so mis- 
trust the honesty of their neighbors, and who would slander half 
a million men by saying they would violate the laws of God and 
man by committing perjury. If your charge be true then all 
the more necessity for the law, that we may find them out and 
transfer them from the marts of the money-changers to the cells 
of the felon. A man who will perjure his soul will steal, will 
commit all the crimes in the calender, and prison doors yawn 
for them and society can spare them and society prove the gainer. 
In what other way, Mr. Chairman, can we ever compel vast ac- 
cumulated and accumulating wealth to bear any L poruon what- 
soever of the burdens of government? How will you in any 
other way reach the gamblers of the stock and produce ex- 
changes of Wall streetand other cities—these worse than drones 
in the human hive; yea, veritably and truly vampires that are 
surely sucking out the nation’s lifeblood? 

I know not the truth of the rumor; it may be true or false, but 
it has been stated that one man during the past year, by bear 
raids upon a declining market, has cleared over ten millions of 
money, and pays no taxes whatever. Others are credited with 
enormous gains through the circulation of rumors and false re- 
ports touching the stability and solvency of commercial enter- 
prises; and yet such the control of these men over the great 
American press that the metropolitan editorials t the in- 
come tax and the hardships it would entail has led up in my 
district to the organization of relief committees to care for the 
sorrows of the poor man who, having an income of a million, be- 
wails his fate in being asked to contribute a portion thereof to 
the Government which licenses his traffic and permits its success. 

Mr. Chairman, I am deeply touched by the agonies of the met- 
ropolitan press in relation to the income-tax proposition. They 
had hardly become rested from their efforts to assist the country 
ontoasolid gold-standard system until again they are called upon 
to send out boiler-plate editorials. They have nearly worn out 
their o, r, a, n, k, and s boxes of type in their campaign, and no 
new names have been invented to use up the other and unworn 


type. 

Mr. Chairman, over twenty years ago I was asked, in examina- 
tion as a juror in a Chicago court, if I believed what I read in 
the papers. I innocently answered, Yes.” Imagine my con- 
fusion at seeing court, bar, and jurors break into a laugh, and 
my disgust at hearing a follow say, Well, I bet that boy would 
not burn in the big fire.” [Laughter.] 

One lawyer suggested that so innocent a youth as myself should 
be acceptable either in that court or the court of Heaven, and so 
I was e in the earthly court of Chicago justice to try 
Chicago aldermen on a charge of bribery, in respect to the be- 
lief of lawyers that green men are needed as jurors, and they 
had found the pearl of highest price in a verdant specimen not 
long from bucolic pursuits, who believed all he saw in the news- 


rs. 
PE, Chairman, since that day I have wandered from the paths 
of innocence, often in company with men who make and own 
newspapers. They are the most genial souls outside their pro- 
fession, and the farthest wandering and most utterly lost souls 
inside it, that ever assisted in my demoralization. 

Mr. Chairman, years ago, as I would read the thriiling story 
of “Another life saved from shipwreck,” and the next day the 
Narrow escape from ruin,” and find with unfailing regularity at 
the conclusion of each tale that the salvation came solely through 
the use of Warmer’s safe diaphragm distender and pocketbook 
contractor,“ it is needless for me to assert that I believed them 
all. Had I been in Congress at that time I should have intro- 
duced a bill to erect a statue to the mighty discoverer of that 
remedy. When taking up my breakfast journal I read in bold 
headlines, ‘‘Shot three times through the body and still lives,” 
and found that the man had lived after taking three doses of 
“ Piercing purgative pellets,” such my innocence I still believed 
it. Onedayan iconoclastic printer told me that these tales might 
be true or might not, but he printed the damned stuff for the 
money there was in it.” 

I was shocked, and have stayed shocked. I do not believe all 
these thrilling tales I now see, and if again being examined for 
the jury box, and asked by the lawyers if I believed all I saw in 
the papers, I should, the Lord forgiving me, be compelled to 
answer that I drew the line at believing the dashed boiler-plate 
stuff, that was ‘‘ printed for what there was init.” So let the 
press condemn or oppose an income tax, ana wing the shirpest 
arrows of wit and shafts of ridicule, I shall not so eisily dodge, 
for I have been through one campaign before. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, cin a member proclaim himself a Democrat 
and vote against this measure? I know not, but this Ido know, 
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that leading Democratic members of this House from Eastern 
States have boldly proclaimed tleit if the income-tax feature, 
was made a portion of this bill that they would vote against 
and defeat the whole bill. 

Are they Democrats? I know not. This seems to be a go-as- 
you-please, eich min furnishing his own definition of Democracy 
and duty. The shrieks of despair, the moans of anguish, the 
unutterable waiis of woe, rising as from the gates of Inferno, the 
abode of lost souls, protesting against the odious,” income tax 
are so loud, so clamorous, that we could well imagine that all 
hell had broken loose,” and yet this din comes from less, much 
less, than 1 per cent of the population of this country, who from 
their abundance would be asked to pay taxes proportionated to 
their prosperity. Can Eastern members of Congress, in compli- 
ance with the demands of less than | per cent of the people, by 
threats of defeat to your bill, force you to abandon the income 
tax, and be called guod Democrats? 

And if members of Congress here, responsive to the demands 
of over 99 per cent of the people, insist that you shall not strike 
out this feature of the bill; and if the wishes of over 99 per cent 
of the people are to be defied and set at naught, and you insist 
on listening to less than 1 per cent, and we say that unless you 
heed the demands of the masses we will not support your bill, 
are we to be read out of the party? Which is the Democratic 
end of this question? Is it the end which is backed by 80 per 
cent of the wealth and I per cent of the population, or the end 
which has but 20 per cent of the wealth aot over 99 per cent of 
the population? 

Mr. Chairman, my conceptions of Democracy impel me to be- 
lieve that pure Democracy is represented by the wishes and 
welfare of the great masses, and the 1 per cent represents on! 
the sordid selfishness of a moneyed aristocracy. ae the howl- 
ings of sycophantic politicians and the adverse criticism of a 
subsidized press, contro.led by this moneyed aristocracy, per- 
force to fix our status as Democrats? No; the waves of fire, 
sweeping from the gates of hell, represented by the press of 
modern Babylon, founded near the gates thereof, shall never 
reach the feet of those who stand on the mountain tops of Dem- 
ocratic truth. 

So, farewell, income tax for this year. Your friends are not 
lacking, but your enemies have the fortress and all the ammu- 
nition; but in some juster and fairer day, we shall see theeagain 
under more equal conditions of power. 

Careless seems the t avenger; history's pages but record 

One death grapple in the darkness twixt old systems and the Word. 
Truth forever on the scaffold; Wrong forever on the throne, 

Yet that scaffold sways the future, and behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch above his own. 

Mr. Chairman, are we as Democrats to sit down upon all the 
demands made by ie pany for reform? Many years ago my 
district was represented in Congress by a Whig, Gen. Reed, of 
Erie, who at that time was the largest vessel-owner on the chain 
of tlakes. The district was then a very large one. running 
well back into the centerand mountainous portion of the State,and 
embraced the county of Clarion, now so ably represented bym 
colleague, Mr. KRIBBS. The district was a close one. Gen. Reed 
wished to be returned to Congress, and the Democrats named as 
his opponent Judge Thompson. who for many years afterwards 
was judge of the Pennsylvania supreme court, and one of 
whose sons has also sat upon the supreme bench, and the other 
son has been honored by the Democracy of the State as their 
representative for the same position. 

e contest between Gen. Reed and Judge Thompson waxed 
fast and furious. They held joint debates, and it was giant 
against giant. Near the close of the campaign they brought 
up together in the wilds of the Clarion forests. The lumber 
men and furnace men gathered from far and near. As Clarion 
went.so went the election. Gen, Reed led off in the d-bate, 
and drawing to a close he told them how he loved Chrion 
County and her ponie; and that in her honor he had recently 
builtthe grandest brig, the fastest craft that ever sailed the 
lakes, and named her Clarion; and that as the craft sailed from 
Buffalo to Erie, and Cleveland to Detroit, and Saginaw to Macki- 
naw, to Oconomowoc and Manitowoc, Oshkosh laughter], Mil- 
waukee, and Chicago, in every port she touched the Clarion, 
folding her white wings, told of the county that honored him 
through their suffrages with a seat in Congress. Untutored in 
nautical affairs, the people listened at first with rapt attention, 
and at the close, in appreciation of the honor done them, the 
enthusiasm was uncontrollable. [Laughter.] 

Affairs looked blue for Judge Thompson, who, after a few mo- 
ments required to get the audience out of their seventh heaven 
of rapture, stepped to the front of the rude platform, leaned over 
it, motioned the audience to come up close, and said: Citizens 
of Clarion, what Gen. Reed has told you is true. He has built 
a brig and she is a done. But how did he ti 
people of the Great es his contempt for Clarion? 


to show the 
Where did 
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he paint the proud name of Clarion? (Turning to Gen. Reed.) 
„Stand up here, sir, and tell these honest people where you told 
the painter to paint the name Clarion. Where on that vessel 
have you put the name Clarion? You never thought the truth 
would reach back here, sir. You know that I shall tell these 
pope the truth, and I challenge yon to deny one word of it, sir. 
ou painted the proud name of Clarion under her stern, sir— 
under her stern, gentlemen!” [Great laughter.] 

Horror froze the people, until indignation found vent in groans 
and curses. Gen. Reed sat stunned and speechiess. No ex- 
cuses would be accepted, and the voteof proud Clarion given to 

Judge Thompson made him Congressman, and wiped out the 
deadly insult to a proud and haughty 7 [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, when we witness some Democrats joining with 
some’ Republicans to place this country on a gold standard, 
striking down the money of the people that our platform pledged 
to protect; when we witness a mortgage of 850, 000, placed 
upon the people, with hundreds of millions more of bonds to 
follow: when the party refuses an income tax; I can not but think 
that the word ‘‘reform,” inscribed upon our P banner in 
1892 has by some men been cut out and sewed on the seats of 
their trousers, and they are daily sitting on reform,“ wearing it 
eternally behind them instead of infront. [Great laughter. ] 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to this measure because, without 
serving any useful purpose, it deprives American enterprise and 
American labor of emp oyman without corresponding benefits 
to the masses of the people. Without serving any useful pur- 
pose it places the farmers along the Canadian frontier in active 
competition with the farmers of those provinces in the markets 
now supplied by American farmers. If we must meet the active 
competition of a border nation which erects prohibitive duties 
against us, let us at least, if proposing to throw open our doors, 
secure some little revenus from such surrender. 

Itis a hybrid—a cross between protection and rank free trade— 
and like most hybrids possesses all the vices of both parents 
and the virtues of neither—a straddle ‘“‘ between the devil and 
the deep blue sea.” The only business interest thit seems to 
have been taken under the protecting wings of this tariff bill 
is the manufacture of liquid damnation, extending the time al- 
lotted to the manufacturer thereof in which to pay his taxes 
from three years to eight years. Mr. Chairman, the farmers, the 
workingmen, the manufacturers in the section which I repre- 
sent would be truly grateful to any powers which would post- 
pone the collection of their taxes eighteen months. But has 
this infant industry, this orphan on the shores of time, at last 
found à parent and an adoption into the Democratic household 
of faith? Well, if none others rejoice, surely there is rejoicing 
in the distilleries, and that is something in these days of gen- 
eral gloom. 

Mr. Chairman, in replying to a member of this House as to my 
objections to this measure, I stated that I was opposed to this 
bill because it fell $75,000,000 below a revenue tariff. His reply 
was, Oh, no! Under this tariff our revenue will not be much 
smaller, for we shall import two or three times as much, and thus 
stimulating imports, have that much more from which to collect 
revenue.“ My reply was, Do you proposa to tipover the whole 
can of milk to get one teaspoonful of cream?” 

Ourimportations now are about $827,000,000 annually, of which 
about 8400, 000, 000 are manufactured products. Now, then, 8400, 
000,000 represents the labor of 1,000, 000 men for one year at 8100 
each, and that represents the labor now employed abroad under 
the present tariff that finds its markets on our shores. Now, 
then, do you propose that we shall deprive two or three million 
more American workingmen of the opportunity to earn 8400 
each per year? No, sir; your remedy is worse than the disease. 
Mr. Chairman, the balance of trade is already against this na- 
tion. Weare now, in obedience to the gold-power conspirators, 
upon a solid gold basis in common with other monarchical gov- 
ernments; in fact a little firmer on a gold basis than any other 
nations of the globe. [Loud applause.| Let me explain. If we 
seek to draw gold from England she immediately prevents it, 
through the Bank of England raising her rates of discount. If 
from France, she exercises that discretion; which was once 
ours, to pay in either silver or gold, and tenders silver. In 
Russia the Czar issues his ukase, and in the German states the 
Emperor his edict. We alone of all the nations of the earth 
pledge ourselves to redeem each dollar of silver, each silver cer- 
tificate, each Treasury note, greenback, and bond in gold. Now, 
then, with agold reserve of about 20 cents on a dollar, where is 
the money coming from to pay annually a few hundred millions 
more in gold to the owners of foreign workshops? Ah, it is too 
apparent to every reflecting man, that bond issue after bond 
issue must be placed upon a people already deprived of the 
power to convert the products of their labor into more than an 
abject pittance. r 

he people are in no mood for trifling. Party prejudice and 


puy panderers have well nigh lost their powers óf deception. 
ssues buried with the generation past away can no longer blind 
them. They have long suffered from their maladies, but they 
now comprehend the disease, and propose from this time on to 
treat the case with the simple old-fashioned but effectual reme- 
diesagainstextravagancein government. They propose to place 
prudence against partyism; patriotism against claims of classes; 
and they propose to claim some of the privileges of government. 

Gentlemen, we warn you in all soberness and all sincerity that 
we are to-day mirching in a path in which are pitfalls, drifti 
into rapids dangerously near economic and social cataracts an 
whirlpools. Careless thinkers ney laugh at he who raises a 
note of warning or alarm, but he who has read history, who has 
marked the different gradations leading to acute crises, laughs 
not, 1 prays, and acis in daily life his nightly prayer. [Ap- 
plause. 

Again, I am opposed to this measure because that in its ad 
valorem feature it sets the door open, wide open, to deceit, to 
fraud, to downright dishonesty. Under a specific rate, be it 
either high or low, it requiresno man with a university educa- 
tion to fi out and know exactly what competition he has to 
meet. Hə does not have to guess at valuations. Any customs 
officer can count a crate of china, weigh a pound of watch springs, 
measure a piece of velvet; but what man can approximatel 
guess their cost? It not only opens the door to fraud, but bids it 
come in, tarry, and be welcome. 

Let me illustrate. A manufacturer in Europe, finding the ad 
valorem duty to be on his product 30 per cent,does what? Why, 
starts his two nephews or sons to New York to engage as a sep- 
arate and supposedly new firm of importing merchants. The 
father at home sells his goods to the boys comprising the new 
firm at 40 cents on the dollar’s cost of manufacture; he loses 
from the operation of his factory $1,000,000 per annum. The 
boys in New York make $2,000,000. How will you correct this, 
which will occur as soon as your tariff is in sure operation? 
There is no way of proving collusion. The European manufac- 
turer can sell goods at what price he sees fit; the boys in 
New York have an inalienable right to buy where they can do 
so cheapest. But what show does the honest importer have 
against this competition? It must close the doors of every hon- 
est American competitor, no matter how often he may reduce 
wages, or no matter how much his business skill and tact. It 
calls for an ary of experts, homeand abroad. for special agents, 
for spies, and is both corrupting and demoralizing in its tendency, 
confusing in its operations, and serves no useful purpose what- 
ever, and is an evolution of the theorists and not the practical 


man. 

Mr. Chairman, permit me to quote that man whose dust repos- 
ing in her borders would alone make the soilof Virginiasacred. 
That man who dared to stand alone among the mighty of his 
day and plead the rights of our common humanity; treading the 
rights of the first born son, the privileges of the ranks and classes, 
as rubbish beneath his feet, he boldly proclaimed that it was 
each man’s duty to bear his portion of the burdens of govern- 
ment, and his privilege to share equally in its benefits and par- 
ticipate in its conduct. Amid the pose and jeers of the aristoc- 
racy, the tories, and the powers of the Federalists, he lived to 
see his principles triumphant. Have we forgotten his teachings 
and call ourselves Democrats? Let me read from a few of his 
letters; they are as relevant to-day as when written. 

I tremble for my country when I remember that God is just. 


Would he tremble less to-day? Let me quote from a letter 
written by him in 1816. All anglophobists can put cotton in 
their ears while I read from Jefferson: 


To be independent for the comforts of life we must fabricate them our- 
selves. We must now place the manufacturer by the side of the agricultur- 
ist. The former question is suppressed, or rather assumes a new form. 
= we make our comforts, or go without them at the will of a foreign ra- 

on? 


[Applause.] 

He, therefore, who is now against domestic manufacture must be for re- 
ducing us either to dependence on that foreign nation, or be clothed in skins, 
and to live like wild beasts in dens and caverns. I am not one of these. Ex- 
pernos has taught me that manufacturers are now as necessary to our in- 

ependence as to our comfort; and if those who quote me of a different opin- 
ion Will keep pace with me in purchasing nothing fore when an equiva- 
lent of domestic fabric can be obtained, without regard to the difference in 
price, it will not be our fault if we do not soon have a supply equal to our de- 
mand, and wrest that weapon of distress from the hand which has wielded it! 


[Laughter.] 


If it is proposed to go beyond our own supply the question of & will then 
recur. our surplus labor be then more beneficially employed in the cul- 
ture of the earth or in the fabrications of art? We have time vet for consid- 
eration before that question will press upon us. and the maxim to be applied 
will arpana upon the circumstances which shall then exist, for in so com- 
plicated a science as political economy, no one axiom can be laid down as 
wise and expedient-for all times and circumstances and their contraries. 
Inattention to this is what has called for this explanation which reflection 
would have rendered unnecessary with the candid, while nothing will do it 
with those who use the former opinion as a stalking horse to cover their 
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F us in eternal vassalage to a foreign and un- 


Mr. Chairman, written as this was in the days of his retire- 
ment, in his latter years, it shows how this marvelous man could 
own up to a change of opinion and courageously defend it. He 
never permitted his zeal for party to make him play the cow- 
ard, but his patriotism was always foremost among his many 
virtues. n Let me quote a brief extract from a later 
letter of Mr. Jefferson: 

Isincerely believe with you that banking establishments are more dan- 
Be paid by posterity under the name ot Tanding is but swindling favarity on 
a i sca. 

This latter extract is most respectfully referred to those pro- 
posing an issue of interest-bearing gold bonds. If the state- 
ment were mine, some of the Democratic papers would call me 
a crank and read me out of the party. [Laughter.] 

Permit me one more quotation from that matchless man, that 
poen patriot, a year later than the above. The honorable 

retary of Agriculture in behalf of the bankers, advises the 
farmers to read Adam Smiths The Wealth of Nations. 
[Laughter.} If I might differ with such distinguished and 

orny-handed sons of toil, whose callouses are most apparent on 
their cheeks and tongues [laughter], I would advise freemen to 
12 the Complete Works of Thomas Jefferson, who said in 
17: 
The course of England and her examples have fearful influence on us. In 
her we do not seem to consider that like premises induce like con- 
sequences. The bank mania is one of the most threatening of these imita- 
tions. Itis raising up a moneyed aristocracy in our country which has 
already set the Government at defiance, and although forced at length to 
yield a little on this tirst essay of their strength, their principles are un- 
yielced and ding. They have taken * root in the heart of that 
Class from which our legislators are ot the sop to Cerberus from 
fable has become history. Their principles lay hold of the good, their pelf 
of the bad, and thus those whom the Constitution had placed as guards to 
its portals are sophisticated or suborned from their du 

Applause.] 

r. Chairman, I disclaim all responsibility for Mr. Jeffer- 
sons utterances. I know full well, sir, that he was calledan an- 
archist and a socialist. He may hava been; I know not. They 
call d him a pagan and an atheist. He may have been; I know 
not. But I know he spoke like one who had learned at the feet 
of the Master, he wrote like one baptized in the Holy Spirit, he 
acted like one who saw the face of an elder brother in every hu- 
man form, and he died like one knowing well in whom he had 
trusted. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, if in quoting the language of Thomas Jeffer- 
son I have offended any of my Democratic brethren, I am will- 
ing to be forgiven, and assure them nothing personal was in- 
tended. [Laughter.] He wrote his life in the pages of the na- 
tion's history before he knew any of the leaders of the present 
Democratic party, and must be excused for his old-fashioned and 
blunt way of putting his hallucinations before the public. But 
one is sure, either some one must prepare an oxpurgeted 
edition of Thomas Jefferson and Andrew Jackson, or they must 
be expurgated from the calendar of Democratic saints. Their 
precepts are demoralizing to the party as at present before the 
public oy . [Loud applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, the Democratic peg celebrated the feast of 
St. Andrew Jackson this month, and I scanned in vain the papers 
for some portion of the country where some speaker on such an 
ocecsion should thunder out the fearless truths, the undying 
principles of Jefferson and Jackson, the founder and the con- 
servator of pure Democracy. The tongues were tied. The 
echo of the trumpet blasts were not heard, and the voice of the 
“cuckoo” was the only sound audible to my ears. [Greatlaugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. Chairman, some day, in God's appointed hour, there shall 
spring up other Jacksons, other Jeffersons, other men who shall 
know the public weal and dare to do the public will. Thomas 
Jefferson and Andrew Jackson were not quick to heed the oracles 
of the money-chungers as they jingled their coins in the Temple 
of Mammon: their ears were not trained to catch the rustle of 
silken curtains, or the voices that from behind them spake; but 
both could, putting their ears close tothe ground, hear, as heard 
by few others, the tramping of the cowhide boots of those who 
marched in labor’s and had eyes quick to discern and ears 
sharp to listen, and hands and hearts prompt to obey the peo- 
ple's will. [Loud applause.! They had no individual policies to 
execute, but realized, as all good Democrats of all ages must, 
that in a republic the public will was the rule of conduct wisest 
and safest to follow. 

A Democracy such as they concoived, willed to found, and con- 
serve shall be as a bride adorned for her husband,” and rejoice 
‘as a strong man to run a race.“ A Democracy founded upon 
and abiding in their principles shall be As fair as the moon, 
as bright as the sun, and as terrible as an army with banners.” 

When I consider the course of some who are called Democrats 


Tam reminded of an incident occurring some years ago up in 
Pennsylvania. An old deacon was very self-willed, a on two 
or three occasions had broken up and made endless trouble to 
the churches; but after some years they got started again, and 
another row soon broke out. At last the church clerk got up 
and said, Brethren and sisters, I wish Deacon Jones was in 
hell.” The new pastor and the members were horrified, and 
the pastor said, Why, Brother Smith, such a remark is un- 
kind and unchristian. Why do you use such expressions about 
a brother?” Well, pastor, I calculate if Deacon Jones was in 
hell about six months he would bust it up.“ And so I can not 
refrain from the wish that some of the Democratic brethren 
were in hell about six months, not that I have anything against 
the brethren, but I hate hell so bad that I think that time would 
be ample to work its destruction. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, I may not be a Democrat, if Democracy is to be 
interpreted as a mere sentiment, a name only with which to con- 
jure, a shibboleth with which to test one tribe of the same race 
from another. II it stand not for living faith, for vital principle, 
for daily action, then am I not a Democrat. If it means that the 
sovereign will of the masses is and must be the rule of action of 
public servants, then am I a Democrat. If the word and act, if 
every principle laid down, and every precept taught by Thomas 
Jefferson and Andrew Jackson was Democratic, then I am Dem- 
ocratic also; for no man can revere more, or with his abilities 
endeavor with more fidelity than myself to follow in the paths 
of Democracy as blazed out by those pioneers of human rights. 

Am Ia Democrat? Test me by the standard weights and 
measures; sift the evidence and truly try, and I abide your ver- 
diet. If violation of platform pledges is required, I am not a 
Democrat. If my duty is to the powers of i es instead of the 
rights of the masses, I am not a Democrat. If JOHN SHERMAN 
is a Democrat, I am not; yet this is the man that bends a Dem- 
ocratic Senate to his autocratic will. 

If the Rothschilds of Lombard street and Wall street are Dem- 
ocrats, I am not. The Democracy represented and exemplified 
by these men, is not my conception of Democracy. If Andrew 
onegia is a Democrat, Lam not. He approves your tariff bill; 
it has indorsement, but his dictum can not control my vote. 
He is a philanthropist. He told you he would rather have free 
trade than free silver, and you give him his demands. This 
gentleman is no doubt a philanthropist. He cuts his employés’ 
wages down 30 per cent and gives one-fourth the savings of a 
month thus effected to feed the starving poor of Pittsburg in the 
name of sweet charity. 

I plead for each American toiler in the field, in the shop, in 
the mine, or wheresoever his labors lie, the opportunity b 
earnest effort to earn an honest recompense for his toil. Shall 

your conceptions of duty prompt you to prostitute sweet charity 
17 calling the crumbs swept from the rich man's leavings such? 

Jou say this is charity, then I give charity the lie. The pleas 
and prayers ascending to the rnal Throne from a million 
homes to-night are not that God shall send his angel Charity 
a-wing unto the world, but that the angelof Justice may for once, 
with unbandaged eyes, sagt o’er the earth, crushing the false, 

unishing the guilty, and liberating the fair maiden, Truth, 

rom the destroying jaws of the dragon. No, no; the prayers 
beating their w 50 at the gates of Heaven are not addressed to 
a God of charity, but to a God of eternal justice. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I am against this bill because it means a con- 
tinuous sinking in the =e scale and a limitation of wage em- 
ployment. Unemployed labor in continuous competition with 
employed labor will reduce the work paid to labor to such scanty, 
meager sums as have not yet been known upon this continent. 

Gentlemen tell us the rate of wagesis maintained through the 
operations of the trade unions and labor organizations. No gen- 
tleman more fully recognizes that fact than myself; but do not 
gentlemen who speak so eloquently and touchingly of the unions 
know that it is the presence of a vast army of unemployed, 
pinched by the pangs of their own necessities, that have defeated 
organized labor in every unsuccessful contest they have waged 
in defense of their right of existence? And can gentlemen jus- 
tify their position when they tell us that revenues are to be met 
under decreased duties by means of vaster importations, and in 
the same breath tell us that their anxieties are in behalf of trades 
unions, and that the American workingman is to be benefited 
because the products of his own industry are to be made abroad? 
I think it our duty to recommit this bill for further considera- 
tion and improvement, and thatin its present form I, at least, 
will not be justified in giving it my vote. 

In ing to a Democratic member of this House last week, 
who chided me for not supporting the rule brought tn by the 
Committee on Rules, I asked him how the bill affected the peo- 
ple in his district? His reply was: It ruins every industry in 
my district.” Well, sir, then what do you poe to do?” 
I propose to offer amendments, taking care of the coal, iron, 
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wool, and lumber interests of my district.“ And if your amend- 
ments are voted down, and free coal, iron, and lumber are kept 
in the bill, do you then propose to vote for the bill?” Oh, yes! 
It is pretty tough, but I must stand by my party!” 

Mr. Chairman, may my right hand wither and my tongue 
cleave to the roof of my mouth before I ever vote for any meas- 
ure which ruins the industries of my district, or the industries 
of any member's district, without affording some great benefits 
to the balance of the nation of sufficient worth to compensate for 
the wrong inflicted. It is true that in timeof war private prop- 
erty and vested rights may be invaded, confiscated, and put to 
public use for the safety of the nation in the hour of her peril, but 
to invade the vested rights of labor in this nation, to wantonly 
destroy, to measurably confiscate opportunities, to place unem- 
ployed men in competition with their employed brethren, must 
result in further aggravations of the evils of the present hour. 
To further widen the breach now existing between capital and 
labor is dangerous, and it becomes the duty of every member to 
patriotically prevent it. : 

Sir, I would once for all take the vexed question of the tariff 
out of the domain of politics, through the establishment of a 
nonpartisan tariff commission clothed with the powers to so 
modify duties when they were used to build up trusts, syndi- 
cates, and combinations formed to oppress the consumer and 
extort the fruits of his toil, and through a conservative concep- 
tion of the national necessities and an elastic modification of 
rigid rules, be at all times equipped to protect American inter- 
ests, dignify American labor by so controlling immigrationas to 
protect the American toilers as well as the American manufac- 
turer, that one part of the greatsocialand industrial forces shall 
act ee te S with the other, till the voices rising from our 
citizens shall be tuned to singing and not tocursing. One more 
commission, a commission of arbitration, clothed with amplitude 
of powers to adjust and settle all labor disputes. 

Sir, the great nations of the earth have learned that war is 
costly and mutually destructive, and when differences arise in 
the great family of nations they settle their disputes not by a 
war, but more equitably and happily rongi the medium of 
arbitration. Why shall not this democratic Republic wisely set 
an example to the nations of the earth by the erection of a na- 
tional tribunal, fairly and justly constituted, which shall settle 
industrial battles that, even to the winner of the fray, entail 
such vast disaster? 

Mr. Chairman, Chesterfield once wrote, Exery man seeks 
for truth; God alone knows who has found it.” If my views are 
wrong, it is because of ignorance, pure and simple. I do not ex- 
pect to change the decree that has been formed and only awaits 
your votes to be final. I believe in this measure you only treat 
the symptoms and do not touch the disease, and with the best in- 
tentions in your hearts towards the patient, time will show you 
have but aggravated the symptoms. se 

It was prophesied twenty years ago that the demonetization 
of silver and a contraction of the world’s monay of final redemp- 
tion would entail a vastshrinkage of values and bring in its train 
endless woes and miseries to the victims of the crime, and that 
the singular fact should bə that those suffering from the evils of 
the conspiracy would attribute them to any and all causes but 
the one true cause, ` : 

These words, which twenty years ago were prophecy, are to- 
day facts; and, blindly as predicted then, the nation groans and 

pes for light and finds it not. My judgment is that, discard- 

tie political partisanship, the people must solve these great 
questions from a higher plane and not by the nation’s partisans, 
but through the efforts of her patriots the solution of all these 
reforms shallbeaccomplished. Somewhere, sometime, someone 
wrote: 

The time has come when men with hearts as well as brains 

Must rise and take the misdirected reins of government, 

Too bron, Ses in the hands of tricksters and of thieves, 

He who beholds the mighty vehicle of state 

Dragged through the to some ignoble fate, 

And make not such bold protest as he can, 

Is no American. 5 

This measure bears the imprint of genius, the genius of Black- 
stone, and Coke, and Littleton, and Kent, and Greenleaf; the 
knowledge of the schools of philosophy, and the genius of the 
college-bred metaphysician; the genius of the theorist, the genius 
that soars so high in the blue ether, that from its altitude all val- 
leys seem to be exalted, every hill laid low, and earth a perfect 
sphere. This bill bears the imprint of the genius shown by that 
man who can tell us with all confidence the geography of the plan- 
ets, and yet can set nostar in motion or stay one in all its course 
the genius of the logician, the academician, the rhetorician; 
but it lacks the genius that comes from the absorption of hard, 
pecuk, everyday common sense and business experience. 

heorists can write of glowing forges, but which lawyer of you 
knows whether the fuel goes in at top or bottom of ‘the furnace 


stack. You can spin threads of fancy, one and all of you, but 

which of you can spin threads of wool? You can weave legal 

meshes, but which of you can weave vesture for the naked? You- 
can construct legal formulas, but what one of you can construct 

a factory? You can interpret legal decisions, but who of you 

can de adynamo? Considering who formed it, this bill i a 

fairly good product; as good perhaps as any committee, com- 
posed of one college professor and fifteen lawyers, could have 

constructed. Were legal proceedings threatening my property, 

I would trust my case to any one of you. Were my life or lib: 

erty imperiled before a legal tribunal, I would hazard all upon 

your knowledge of law, your zeal, your abilities, your fiery elo- 

quence, your Jovinian thunders, and your melting pathos. 

All these gifts so richly possessed by you, when backed by the 
fat fee which [ should have to pay, would inspire in me the con- 
fidence that my cause, right or wrong, should slip through all 
legal labyrinths. But with nodisrespect to any man of you, per- 
mit me to say that I would not, when it came down to a question 
of everyday business affairs, trust one of you to run the mule end 
of my stock farm forty-eight hours. - 

I would commit to any one of you my fortune, my life, my 
honor, and rest securely in the knowledge thatin the trust there 
would be lacking neither wisdom, courage, or honesty, nor found 
betrayal or double dealing. But I would not confide the repairs 
of my watch to a shoemaker, the care of my teeth toa black- 
smith, or the management of a factory toa lawyer. I should in 
each case predict disaster. And so I do to-day predict that this 
measure, which so many good men believe an improvement, un- 
less vastly modified, threatens disaster and ruin, decreased op- 
portunities for a livelihood, and fastens upon American enter- 
prise and American labor heavy chains which will drag them to 
the European scale of es and li 8 

Mr. Chairman, I remember reading the comments of the great- 
est ruler of his age, Frederick the Great, who, after a long inter- 
view with Voltaire, turned to his courtiers, and said, Were I 
desirous of punishing my provinces, I would give them profes- 
sors to rule over them.” Theorists in politics have been de- 
scribed as “eternally clutching at shadows, and never seeing the 
substance.” [Laughter.] Philosophy never penetrated further 
than the region of probabilities, and is said to always hold grave 
doubts in reserve. Theory is loudest in its boasts, but Practice 
has won all of earth’s noblest victories. Theory has measured 
high mountains, but never has climed one. Theory has ridden 
behind the locomotive, but it has never built one. his realm 
and proper sphere we love the theorist. Heis 5 a breezy, 
pleasant person, whose failings most lean to virtue's side. 

The free-trade theorist is generally a grand, good man, with 
a kindly heart and a keen intellect, but almost invariably pos- 
sessed of a vivid imagination. Give him the measurements of 
the most irregular shaped tract of land, and he can tell you to 
the square foot how many acres the plot contains; he can even 
tell you just how many turnip seeds would be required for its 
planting, and how much it would cost to ship the product; but 
give him the farm itself, and except for the assistance of some 

ired man or the advice of some hardheaded, horny-handed 
farmer neighbor, he would starve to death in six months. Theo- 
ries aresublime, butthey generally have more reference to things 
to be aspired to, and a perfection which shall find its ultimate 
being in the sweetand blissful hereafter, rather than in the stern 
conditions of the present hour. Love ye your enemies, and do 
good and lend, hoping for nothing again.” Majestic utterance, 
sublime theory, but who shall obtain unto the fullness of the 
divine precept. 

Unto him that smiteth thee on the one cheek offer also the 
other; and him that taketh away thy cloke, forbid not to take 
thy coat also.“ Matchless theory; the age of its consummation 
devoutly to be hoped; but in this stern practical K pree wicked 
age were we to adopt it in our practice, through the icy blasts 
of winter we would see the members of this House all walking in 
their shirt sleeves, and a few individuals with coats and clokes 
piled upon their backs higher than haycocks. Carry out this 
theory to-morrow, and inside of two days ten men would have all 
the coats in the city of Washington. 

Theoretical geographers have written of an open polar sea, 
through which, by a short passage, communication between the 
nations of the world might be had. ‘There may be a Northwest 

e between the oceans, but no mariner has found it, and 
the Ice King locks in his death grasp the forms of multitudes 
who have sought that e. There may be a Northwest pas- 
sage; I know not; but I know that the prudent merchant sends 
his cargo by a more certain and safer route. F 

Theorists are at the helm. The same House pilot in August 
last steered the Democratic ship against a ledge of sunken sil- 
ver, stove a mighty hole in her bows, careened her over, well- 
nigh sunk her, lost a mighty big portion of her crew, and put 
the balance upon short allowances. The bold House pilot, whose 
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name this bill bears, has grasped the wheel again, and with dar- 
ing in his eye, determination in his heart, and theories in his 
he id, has put her on a course which leads against an iron-ore 
ledge at one point, a coal vein at another, and 900 other minor 
rocks in his direct course. If we beg to protest, and advise a 
course that is less dangerous in its way and leads to calmer wa- 
ters and brings her to a safer harbor, are we perforce not Dem- 
ocrats? 

This pilot makes me think of one I heard of, who, years before 
1 pilots were in vogue, wanted a job of bringing a ship 
into Boston Harbor. The captain asked him if he knew the har- 
bor well. Know it, captain, why I know every derned rock in 
the channel.” He was put in charge of the vessel; soon she came 
up with a bump against a rock, slid off, and started again. The 
captain ran up from below and said, You blanked land lubber, 
I 8 you said you knew every rock in the channel?” 1 
do, captain, so Ido. That there was one of them.” And the 
vessel just then brought up on another sunken rock, and, with- 
out drawing breath, the pilot said, And, by gosh. here's an- 
other!” The distinguished theorist whose name this bill bears 
tells us that, looking into the future, all seems bright, and that 
is just what a man would say looking into hell. 

r. Chairman, if the authors of this bill are headed towards 
an abyss, shall we follow them as blindly and unthinkingly as 
sheep follow their leader? On my father’s farm, when I was a 
boy, there stood a big bank barn, and at the back of the barn there 
was a pool which in the summer was a hog-wallow. I remem- 
ber well, one summer day, we drove up the flock of sheep for the 
annual shearing. Full of life, with fire in his eye, hesitating at 
times to consult his followers and stamp his foot, was a big old 
buck The front doors were open. The flockdid not want to go 
in the barn, but by ‘‘shooing and hollering,” they finally made 
a break, the buck leading. Now, at the back of the barn was a 
door, cut in half, from which in winter we pushed out the straw 

. for the manure pit, and in summer threw out the feed to the 
hogs. 3 on this day the a half of this door was 
left open, and the old buek,seeing daylight through the barn, 
made arush, cleared the obstruction, and landed plump in the 
mud of the hog-wallow, fifteen feet below. [Laughter.] 

Nearly every one of the sheep followed. No use tosay, ‘‘Come, 
Nan! Come, Nan!” We could sagit sweet, or callitloud. [Great 
laughter.] No difference. With eyes set and muscles tense 
away they went over the door. A few hesitated at the leap; 
others tried to jump, but fell back; and, rushing in, we were able 
to head off a few from making the plunge and following the great 
majority into the hog-wallow. 

ell, if ever you saw a N mutton market, you saw it 
right there. [Great laughter. e uncovered them at first, and 
dug them out at last. The old buck, the leader of the flock, the 

triarch of the tribe, was found at the bottom of the heap. 
ene The only way we recognized him was by the one 

orn still left on his head. [Laughter.] One leg was broken, 
his fleece was scattered around in the feet of the other sheep. 
8 We patched him up, and he came around after a 
ashion, but his back was weak, his glory had departed; so we 
named him Ichabod. and traded him off that fall for a second- 
hand grindstone. [Great laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, the author of this bill has shown us. as an ob- 
ject-lesson, portions of the cloth from which the working girl's 
coat is made; our friend from Kansas has shown us an imported 
ulster; our friend from Nebraska has shown us an assortment 
of carriage axles; our friend from Ohio a ready-made suit of 
‘*hand-me-downs,” each, like Mare Antony, stirring up our frenzy 
with Cœsar's pierced robe. [Laughter] Mr. Chairman, if it 

was ible I would like to exhibitan object-lesson to this House; 

but ee not. He has paid the debt of nature and his own folly 
ears azo; but I should have loved to uncover to your gaze that 
eader of the flock ashe appeared on that May morning. [Laugh- 
ter. 
Bt I may fail in personal allegiance to this Administration, 
but stronger than the Administration, and binding me more 
firmly, are the planks of the Democratic platform. Greater 
and grander than its platform is the Democratic party; and 
greater than any party obligations rises my duty as a free man 
to the people of the nation, my duty to my constituents, my 
duty to my own conscience, and to my Creator, who hath told me 
that I am my brother's keeper. You may drive me from frater- 


nal bonds with a party; you can not drive me from my brother- 


hood with humanity. You may deprive me of patronage, but 
te en — deprive me of the possession of sacred principles. 
use. 5 

. aay never hear the plaudits of the multitude, nor bask in 
the sunshine of enthroned power; but the hearty ‘“ well done“ 
of one honest soul, and the sunshine which streams from happy 
American homes where industry has metits honest rewards; to 
live with my descendants among a free and prosperous people; 


to smile with them in their joys, to lighten if possiblea portion 
of their sorrows; to know that it shall never be said that voice, 
vote, or act of mine ever placed sharp stones in the pathway for 
the bare, bruised, and bleeding feet of one of God's little ones 
shall be a better heritage for my children than the favors of 
princes and the baublesof wealth. Sir, when I read the inspired 
volume; when my frailties, my human weaknesses, rise up be- 
fore me; when doubts arise and Sinai thunders, then, lookin 

from within outward, [ know that I love my fellow-man, an 

knowing this, dare even to turn my face upward, knowing full 
well that even the Son of Man, whose mediation shali be my 
confidence, still walks on earth an hungered, still is sick in 
earth’s lazar house, still hides his nakedness from human eges, 
and still on earth has not where to lay his head. And as I min- 
ister unto the least of these, his brethren, even so I minister 
unto the King of Kings. [Loud and long-continued applause.] 

Mr. DE FOREST. Mr. Chairman, the Committee on Ways 
and Means has presented to Congress and to the country, in the 
pending bill, its plan for the reformation of the tariff. Centain 
of its details I do not entirely approve of and should be glad to 
see amended. 

No committee ever approached a more difficult task. None 
ever labored more diligently, more intelligently, or from purer, 
or more patriotic motives, and yet it would be ascribing to them 
more than human wisdom to expect that their work in every 
minute particular would fill up the measure of exact justice and 
square with ideal criterions. 

To those members of the Senate and House who in their own 
States and districts are brought into direct and personal contact 
with local interests there affected it is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose that some defects in the bill may be disclosed which are 
worthy the attention of Congress and call for rectification. 

I desire, however, on the present occasion to discuss the gen- 
eral scope and leading features of a reform which unwise legis- 
lation in the past has rendered necessary, which our most emi- 
nent statesmen of all shades of belief have concurred in recom- 
mending, which all parties have repeatedly and solemnly 
promised, but which now for the first time in nse to the 
unmistakable verdict of the people twice emphatically rendered, 
at the hands of a Congress expressly elected for that purpose 
Dae moon reduced to definite shape, and is about to be accom- 
plished. 

One of the most striking evidences of the wisdom of the pro- 
posed bill is found in the complaint coming simultaneously from 
opposite quarters, that its provisions are too conservative. 

e free trader and the prohibitory protectionist join in this 
cry with surprising unanimity and enthusiasm, but from utterly 
variant motives. The purely theoretical reformer who regards 
all incidental discrimination in the exercise of the taxing power 
as governmental robbery and who perceives that quality in the 
proposed law objects to it upon that ground. 

Our Republican friends, upon the other hand, who profess to 
believe, and who, for the sake of argument and as a matter of 
parliamentary courtesy, we will assume do believe, that reduc- 
tion in Federal taxation means business paralysis and financial 
ruin to the country, are woefully disturbed for fear the present 
plan will not prove sufficiently disastrous to suit their political 
purposes. 

The minority of the committee can hardly repress their sobs 
and stop the flow of the fruitful rivers in their eyes as they pour 
forth the following lugubrious strains. Hear their cry. Speak- 
ing of the majority report, they say: 

But the committee, instead of proceeding in its great work of abolishing 
rotection and preserving the people from the load of taxation which the 
ave always averred was the result of tection, has presented a bilierbich 

is only another tariff-tinkering bill, the like of which has distributed the con- 
ditions of business so many es the last thirty years. 

This other and fresher plan has all the faults which the framers of this 
bill charged upon the old and very few of its virtues. It is open to all wte 
derisive and harsh epithets with which the present system used to be over- 
whelmed. It taxes the people with tariff taxes. It creates or rather pro- 
ponesto maintain what they used to call privileged classes, and it is de- 

ended by its authors by arguments and expressions stro 1 those 
which they used so hotly to denounce. A manufacturer is told that the duty 
will protect him, and his claims are listened to on that basis, and argued 
with him on that basis just as in the brave days of old. 

And so the gentleman from Maine and his associates of the 
committee in their minority report go whining around because 
the Wilson bill is too conservative. 

of y” they say, it is almost as good as we could have made 
it ourselves, There is not enough disaster in it. If there is 
anything we need it is disaster. For many years we have been 
prophesying disaster in the event of Democratic success and 
tariff reform. We have done our best to sow the seeds of ap re- 
hension and produce disaster. We have set our monopolistic 
partners in political jobbery throughout the country to work, 
closing up their factories and cutting down wages and discharg- 
ing their workmen, while tariff reform was pending, to create 
ashow of disaster, and now the Democratic majority of the 
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committee. with an utter disregard of our well- laid schemes, our 
solemn and oft-repeated predictions, our scathing and bitter and 
pious denunciations, have brought in a measure that is not dis- 
terous at all.” 

“Surely,” say they, “this is too bad, this is unkind, this is 
taking au unfair advantage of us. What shall we do? What 
will become of our scare? What will become of our issue? ” 

Farewell the tranquil mind, farewell content, 
Our oceupation’s gone. 
It must be admitted that this sorrowful complaint of our Re- 
ublican friends is well founded. The bill is conservative, and 
it is very far from disastrous, 

The duties, laid primarily for revenue purposes, it does adjust 
with reference to established industries and existing conditions. 
But so far from pees departure from the doctrines and plat- 
form pledges of the Democratic party it is entirely in harmony 
with them. 

It is and always has been a cardinal principle in the Democratic 
faith that while taxation can only be exercised for revenue pur- 
Fbses and only to the extent demanded by the necessary expenses 
of the Government economically administered, yet that such 
revenue should be derived largely from a tariff on imports, solaid 
and adjusted as to incidentally benefit so far as possible ourown 
labor interests. And it has further been a settled principle of the 
Democratic party, expressed in its platforms, indorsed in the 
letters and messages of its candidates, and reiterated from the 
rostrum and through the press, that in the prosecution of the 
work of tariff reform necessitated by the injudicious, not to say 
dishonest, policy of the party last in power regard should be had 
for those who have by that policy been lured into tariff-fostered 
investments and occupations. 3 

To the direct conspirator who has deliberately contrived cor- 
ruptly to procure class legislation in exchange for political con- 
tributions, and thusenrich himself at the expense of his taxpaying 
countrymen, no consideration is due [applause], but it must not 
be forgotten that high tariffs were the necessary. outgrowth ‘of 
the civil war, that the extraordinary indebtedness incurred by 
the Governmentin that struggle has, to some extent, required 
their continuance; that the subsequent needless and indefensi- 
ble increase in duties has been brought about by a combination 
between a comparatively few designing politicians and privi- 
leged manufacturers, and that around, connected, and interwo- 
ven with these establishments unnaturally fostered by such 
war-necessitated and such other corruptly procured rates of 
tariff taxation there have grown up and become involved a vast 
number of interests o which no blame for this condition of af- 
fairs can justly be imputed. [Applause.] 

Men have innocently invested their money inenterprises which 
they had no partininaugurating, but which long-continued tar- 
iff protection has rendered plausible and inviting. Men have 
innocently left distant homes and abandoned former occupations 
and forfeited other opona nae and have staked their 
prospects for a livelihood entirely upon employment in such 
enterprises. Men have innocently purchased lands and erected 
buildings, and constructed railways and embarked in trade, and 
enlisted in a great variety of similar undertakings on the 
strength of the assumed permanence and growth and continued 
prosperity of such protected enterprises; and the Democratic 
party does not propose, in deference either to the notions of well- 
meaning but impractical theorists, or to the sinister đesires of 
calamity fattened politicians, at a single stroke to cut away all 
the props, however unwise their inception may have been upon 
which, nevertheless, this industrial status has been created and 
upon which, to some extent, its present existence depends. 

The bill is conservative. The average reduction in all duties 
is but a trifle below the rates of the tariff of 1883, which even 
then were considered ample by the protected industries them- 
selves—rates under which it is claimed these industries were 
founded and profitably conducted—rates which even upon the 
protection theory ought, after this lapse of time, to be safely ca- 
pable of stili greater diminution than any here proposed, 

And yet against this measure, that by its very moderation and 
caution excites the criticism of zealous reformers and the grief 
of the minority of the committee, there arises that same old 
chorus of antiquated objections, which from their age and ob- 
vious feebleness would seem to be entitled to that patient and 
silent sufferance which are accorded to the tiresome repetitions 
and unreasonable peevishness of secondary childhood. 

In my judgment, the most untenable and even impudent of all 
opposing arguments is that drawn from the present distressed 
condition of the country—a condition which the gentlemen who 
advance this claim very well know is not confined to our terri- 
tory, but is shared by all the nations of the earth, a condition 
which can not be altogether imputed to any legislation and has 
its chief origin in social and economic causes which lie far be- 
neath the reach of governmental interference—but which, be- 


yond all question, has been fc Viglen and precipitated by 


vicious laws enacted by the Republican party. |Applause.] 

One of those laws was the siver-purchasing clause of the Sher- 
man act, passed by a Republican Congress and approved by a 
Republican President, but lately repealed under Democratic 
auspices, because it was, as by the entire commercial and business 
world pronounced, and by its own authors conceded to be, the 
chief cause of that financial stringency whose direct conse- 
quences were averted by the repeal, but whose lingering and 
indirect influence still contributes to the present depression. 

Other such laws are seen in the scheme of increasing tariff 
taxation which the Republican party has forced upon the coun- 
try since the war and which has brought our entire industrial 
system into ruinous conflict with the inflexible laws of trade. 

at scheme, more than anything else upon our statute books, 
is responsible for our present troubles, and yet when it is pro- 
osed to remedy the evil and relieve the distress by removing 
its cause, respectable and learned gentlemen gravely argue that 
the very effort for such removal, not yet crystallized into a law, 
possessing as yet no operative force, by some sort of legerde- 
main has produced a crisis, the history of whose failures and 
strikes and shut downs and reduction of wages and bloody riots 
reiches back far beyond the time when the present Congress 
and Administration were elected. 

It has, I understand, been publicly asserted by a very dis- 
tinguished gentleman. that the 4,000 and more hatters who are 
out of employment in the city of Danbury in my district have 
lost their occupation by reason of the pending bill. The 4,000 
and more operatives whose names are thus used will tell you a 
very different story. Out of an a Sgt they certainly are and 
have been since the 25th of November last. Men more intelli- 
gent, more skillful, more industrious, moré law-abiding, more 
reasonable in their dealings with their employers, could never 
be found in any trade or any community; but the history of 
their wrongs, when truthfully related, casts no reflection what- 
ever upon tariff reform, but, on the contrary, exposes in startling 
distinctness the false pretenses, the hypocritical professions,the 
broken promises of the McKinley programme. 

For a period of many years prior to the passage of the McKin- 
ley bill the hatting industry in Danbury had been proſitabl 
conducted. Orders had been plentiful; competition, thoug 
sharp, hadnot beendestructive; capital realized fair returns, and 
labor was fairly remunerated; and it was all accomplished at old 
tariff rates and under the provisions of a compact between the 
Fur Hat M wnufacturers’ Association and the hatters’ trade unions 
in that vicinity. By that compact the equilibrium between the 
hands who performed the work and the persons who drew the 
dividends was decently preserved. 

Labor stood on something like an equality. It had not become 
accustomed, as is too often the case, to the collar and the lash of 
our modern system of slavery, but by the strength of its organi- 
zation asserted its dignity, Secs e recognition, and s:cured 
an approximately just share of its own product. Under that 
dispensation the city had developed a phenomenal growth; and 
though it was said no millionaires resided there, the streets were 
lined by cottages standing in the names of factory operatives. 

This state of affairs, however, did not prove satisfactory to the 
manufacturers. They appealed to their men to assist them in 
procuring an increase of the tariff duty on manufactured hats. 
The men were solicited and induced to sign petitions and send 
committees of their members to Washington praying for such an 
increase. This they were told was all for the benefit of labor. 
By this means the industry would be stimulated, work would be 
abundant, wages would rise, and an era of unprecedented pros- 
perity would at once dawn upon them. The increase was se- 
aa . It was incorporated in the McKinley bill and became a 
aw. 

But instead of the magnificent results so profusely promised, 
almost from the hour the McKinley bill went into operation 
there began an effort upon the part of the manufacturers tocur- 
tail the privileges and compensation of their employés. The 
business, they said, was going away from Danbury, and in order 
to retain it there a 3 of method and cheaper labor was ab- 
solutely indispensable. It was not now the pauper labor of other 
lands. It was no rising cloud of tariff reform that was made the 
plea for this proposed change. I have before me the manifesto 
or explanatory circular issued by the members of the Fur Hat 
Manufacturers’ Association, of Danbury, Conn., dated November 
20, 1893, giving their version of the situation, and there is not 
a reference in it from the beginning to the end to the Wilson 
bill, or the McKinley bill, or to the subject of the tariff at all. 

It is the pauper labor of other sections of our own country— 
the competition in other parts of the United States, stimulated 
presumably by the invigorating influences of the McKinley bili— 
and it isthe higher rate of wages maintained in Danbury by 
force of the labor union, which now are made the pretext for the 
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endeavor to break up that union and reduce the operatives there 
to the state of dependence which they occupy in other commu- 
nities; which is the excuse offered by the manufacturers of Dan- 
bury for closing their shops. 
de is the notice of discharge posted in those nineteen fac- 
tories November 20, 1893: Ln 
N 


Owing to the extreme dullness of trade and our mability to compete with 
goods made in independent shops, together with the failure of our efforts to 
obtain sufficient liberties from the trade unions, negotiations for which have 
been pending for several months, we have decided to discharge all our em- 
plo 2 on the 25th day of November, 1893. 

en the conditions of trade will warrant it, and we can make satisfac- 


tory arrangements with a sufficient number of operatives in each depart- |. 


ment, we expect to resume work as an independent shop. 

For a full understanding of our necessities we desire that you will care- 
fully read the explanatory circular which bas been for you. We 
assure you that nothing but absolute necessity has made us take this course, 
and ihat we have no other than kindly feelings towards those who have been 
inour 8 

DANBURY; CONN., November 20, 1893. 

You observe that all this is under the McKinley tariff, which 
itwasclaimed would besuch a boon to the industry. Youobserve 
- that no allusion is made to any contemplated change in the tariff 
as justifying their course, but the causes assigned are the ex- 
treme dullness of trade under the McKinley bill, which wasthen 
and had for three years been in force, and their inability to 
compete with goods in independent shops, together with the 
failure of their efforts to obtain sufficient liberties from the 
trade unions, 

I read further from this explanatory circular issued by these 

manufacturers: 


In order that our employés may understand why we have deemed it neces- 


sary we post a notice of discharge in our shops, we make the following ex- 
planation: 

It has been apparent to many that the soft and a portion of the stiff hat 
industry has been away from Danbury. To devise some plans by 
which bury could tain its hold on the trade and su com- 

te with other districts where independent shops existed, has been a sub- 
fect that has received vory — consideration. There has been no doubt 
n our minds that unless better opportunities were afforded, that the pro- 
duction of goods would still further decrease here »nd increase elsewhere, 
especially those of medium and low grades, which constitute much the 
larger portion of those made in Danbury. 
devise some plan by which can be made here to compete with 
those in other districts and admit of a margin of profits to the manufac- 
turers and foster the growth of Danbury, led to a joint conference meeting 
of makers, finishers, and manufacturers, July 31, 1893. 


Atthat conference, itis stated, resolutions were adopted calling 
for the appointment of committees by the several organizations 
to consider the gorian; said resolutions being headed by the 
following preamble: 


Whereas it has been stated by the conference committee of the Fur Hat 
Manufacturers’ Association that the conditions surrounding the manufacture 
of hats here are of such a nature as to place the manufacturers at a decided 
disad 3 as compared with competing points, notably those, in New 
York. New Jersey, Massachuse' and Pennsylvania; and 

Whereas it is for the interest of both manufacturers and trade unions, as 
good citizens, to foster the growth of Danbury; and 

Whereas for the t seven years harmonious relations have existed be- 
tween the trade ns and the manufacturers: Therefore, etc. 


Committees were appointed; and to the committees the circu- 
lar goes on to say: 

Tho Ne statements were made: 

The soft-hat or rc has nearly left us and stiff hatting is rapidly 
775 g ground, Wulle in former times soft hatting was the principal industry 
of the place. 

Itis safe to estimate that two-thirds of the heads in the coun are coy- 
ered by soft hats, while this industry has become almost extinct here. 
‘Where are these hats made? Notin Danbury. Why notin Danb ? Itis 
because the wages paid are higher than paid elsewhere. While the location 
of Danbury is somewhat a its ad to compete, that is too small a 
factor to be seriously cons. None of us will admit that the workmen 
or manufacturers of Danbury are not as capable as those elsewhere. * * * 
We have the factories and the men, but the conditions surrounding the em- 
ployment of men owing to the restrictions of trade unions here are such 
that it is impossible to successfully compete with other districts. In Dan- 
bury a product of 200dozen of soft hats per day will probably be as much as 
We average. 

New Jersey, New York, and Massachusetts hatting districts have been 
overrun with orders, and Danbury receivei a small overflow. One firm in 
Yonkers advertises a product of one thousand dozen a day. + * Stiff 
hattiag is drifting the same way. The increase of product in New Jersey 
and eee has become of the most alarming proportions. These 
districts, by the use of the most ee the cheapest labor 
are our trade from us, and matters have getting worse an 
worse until it has become absolutely Petrie 4 the best interests of our- 

should 


Selves and of 3 somethin, done. This was before the 
on San financial bance and 
t 


trust and must not be confounded 
And the circular goes on to say—and let it be remembered 
that this is in the language of the manufacturers: 


What we should aim to do is to remove the unnecessary restrictions sur- 

all labor that is not skilled, improve our methods for adjusting 

, furnish employment to the large mass of young people that are com- 

up, increase our growth the addition of more of our comfortable 

homes, and all work ther for the interests of this comm We have 

— 8 a city of some 20.000 inhabitants, and the 8 
which the people get their employment is that of 

The industry can and wil 


concerning 
d condition of business. Our reply is to be app entirely to the 
of prior to the present financial distrust, 


And thus, sir, it appears beyond all shadow of question, and 
out of the lips of the manufacturers themselves, that the suspen- 
sion of hatting operations in Danbury is in no respect due to 
prospective tariff changes, but is merely the culmination of ef- 
forts vid the employers’ association to break up the trades union 
upon the pretext that domestic competition renders a reduction 
of prices necessary, a competition which, if it does indeed exist 
as alleged, and does produce the alleged results, if it has any 
connection whatever with tariff legislation, is the result of that 
same high protection secured by the McKinley act, and which 
these locked-out workmen were assured would be so conducive 
to their welfare. 

Mr. RYAN. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion there? 

Mr. DE FOREST. Certainly. . . 

Mr. RYAN. I would like to ask my friend from Connecticut 
whether the es of the hatters had been reduced since the 
passage of the r hee ag and prior to 1893, in Danbury? 

Mr. DE FOREST. e payment, I think, is generally by the 
piece; but the men, so far as I have talked with them, tell me 
that the wages had been reduced; in other words, that they 
have not been able to earn so much. 

Mr. RYAN. Ihave in my hand a scale of wages paid by the 
large firm in Yonkers to which the gentleman hasalluded in his 
speech, and I see that prior to the e of the McKinley bill, 
for which the Yonkers hatters petitioned, expecting by the law 
to increase their wages, they were receiving 45 cents a dozen; 
that it had been reduced, by three reductions, until in the be- 
ginning of 1892, or during the year 1892, they received but 27 
cents a dozen for the same work precisely, as the result of the 
operation of that bill, no machinery being introduced in the mean- 
time 


Mr. DE FOREST. I understand that that has been the case. 
So far as I have conversed with the operatives, they say that their 
earnings were less after the passage of the McKinley bill. The 
significant fact from what I have been reading, however, is this: 
that it has been 3 stated publicly, stated upon high au- 
thority, by men who ought to know better, that this was an in- 
stance of the suffering of labor pee be upon the pending 
measure; although it is demonstrated beyond all possible ques- 
tion, from an explanatory circular which the manufacturers 
themselves issued, that it was nothing of the kind; but it was 
because, as they say, they can not compete with other points in 
our country because of the restrictions placed upon them by the 
trade organization in Danbury. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Is it not furthermore true that the ca- 
pacity of these various manufacturing enterprises now exceeds 
the American demand? 

Mr. DE FOREST. I believe it does. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Now, suppose these manufacturers had 
free raw material and could manufacture upon equal footing with 
manufacturers in any other country, would they not have a wider 
field to sell their products? 

Mr. DE FOREST. I have no doubt they would; and that is 
a matter which I discuss further on in my remarks, but which I 
may not be able to reach in the time allotted to me. 

In the face of these indisputable facts it is boldly, impudently 
and, I must say, dishonestly, published to the world for political 
effect—that these Danbury troubles are chargeable upon the 
Wilson bill. 

And this, sir, is but an illustration of whatis going on through- 
out the country. 

The unnatural, inflated, forced, and unstable business condi- 
tions which extreme protection has produced, and the arbitrary 
and tyrannical treatment of labor which it has engendered, are 
with unparalleled effrontery held up and proclaimed as an ex- 
cuse for the perpetuation of this same ruinous policy. 

It is, of course, conceded that the pendency of any bill for a gen- 
eral revision of tariff laws must tend in some degree to check 
industrial operations. This would be so whether reduction or 
increase of duties was contemplated. While the question was 
undetermined and until men knew what basis to work upon no 
more than was absolutely indispensable would in any event be 
done. Hence the propriety of all reasonable expedition in the 
passage of this measure; but it is no argument against its P 
and the responsibility for such inconvenience as thus attends 
tariff revision rests, not upon the reformer, but upon that party 
and those men whose unscrupulous prostitution of the taxing 
pores to the purposes of private greed and political ambition 

ve rendered reform necessary. 

It could not be 8 that the suffering patient whose vi- 

with 


tals have been fill ison by the ignorant empiric or the 
des murderer could be restored to health, even by the 
most skillful treatment, in a moment of time and without a throe 


of anguish. 
Sometimes in such cases the quack and the malefactor have 
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sought to shift the blame for the attendant suffering from their 
own shoulders to those of the honorable practitioner who effects 
the cure. 

With no greater propriety to-day our Republican opponents 
are attempting to charge upon tariff reform the business delays 
and embarrassments which their own political folly or iniquity 
has rendered unavoidable. But we are told that the proposed 
bill, by freeing the great staple materials of our manufactures 
from taxation, and its corresponding reduction of duties on man- 
ufactured articles, is calculated to ruin American industry. The 
assertion is made with a volume of sound, with a violence of ges- 
ture, with a distortion of countenance, and a pertinacity of re- 
iteration which painfully suggests its utter want of any rational 
foundation. [Leughter-T 

And, sir, has it any rational foundation? I am speaking of the 
general character of the bill. As I have aire observed, in 
some of its minor details it is no doubt susceptible of improve- 
ment; but in its main features, in its average reductions, and 
especially in itscheapening to all consumers of those great staple 
articles that enter into all our productions and consumption— 
coal, lumber, wool, salt, and iron ore—how is ittoruin American 
industry? The theory of protection is that it is needed and de- 
signed only for infant industries, and that with each 
year, as they grow and developand strengthen, they can subsist 
and flourish with less and still less of this governmental assist- 
ance. 

Now it is a matter of history that the Republican party itself, 
from ten to twenty years ago, in its platform promises, in the 
messages of its Presidents and reports of its Secretaries of the 
Treasury, in its Congressional action, and in the expressed opin- 
ions of its most eminent statesmen, advocated reduc 
of the same character and quite as substantial as these here 


ar seo 
The Republican national platform of 1868, said: 

It is due to the labor of the nation that taxation should be equalized and 
reduced as rapidly as the national faith will permit, 

Tariff duties were called“ taxation“ then. The phrase“ 
tection” had notthen become so familiar and dear to the Republi- 
can heart; and it was American labor which this reduction of 


tariff taxation was declared to be due to. It had not then been | P 


discovered, apparently, that American labor is benefited by that 
taxation, and that the foreigner pays it. This stroke of genius, 
or rather gift of inspiration, was reserved for the minor proph- 
ets of a later generation. 

The Republican national platform of 1884 said: 

The Republican party pledges itself to correct the inequalities of the tariff 
and to reduce the surplus. 

It will be granted, I suppose, that this meant a reduction of 
the surplus by a reduction of the tariff, and not by those meth- 
ods adopted by these minor prophets in the billion-dollar Con- 


gress, 4 

In 1882, when the tarif duties were not as high as they are 
to-day, so imperative did the Republican ae regard the de- 
init: for tariff reform that, by an act of Congress passed May 
15 of that year, a tariff commission of nine members was ap- 
pointed by a Republican President to— 
take into consideration and to thoroughly investigate all the various ques- 
tions raana to the cultural, commercial, mercantile, manufacturing, 
mining, and industrial interests of the United States, so far as the same 
may be necessary to the establishment of a judicious tariff, or a revision of 
the existing tariff upon a scale of justice to all interests. 

I read the language of the act itself. 

The commission discharged its duty. From July until Octo- 
ber in that year it held sessions in all the principal business 
centers of the Union—fully heard and considered the statements 
and claims of every American industry, and then made its re- 
. It was a commission, let it be remembered, com 

argely of Republicans, appointed by a Republican ent, 
pursuant to a vote of a Republican Congress, and yet it recom- 
mended tariff reductions which, taking into account the inter- 
Sth Ey r of time, were much more radical than those pro- 
posed by the present bill. This report, in thelightof the newer 
revelation which has now dawned upon the minds of the proph- 
ets of the later Republican dispensation, ought to be condemned 
and burned as rank heresy and treason against American indus- 


It is inte resting to compare the calm and judicious conclusions 


of that commission, reached without bias or Bent by purely 
business methods, at a time when no political s cance was 
attached to their work, with the fulminations of the minority of 


the present Committee on Ways and Means. 
Let me briefly read from the report of the commission, page 5: 


Early in its deliberations the commission became convinced that a sub- 
stantial reduction of tariff duties is demanded, not by a mere indiscriminate 
popular clamor, but the best conservative opinions of the country, in- 
cluding that which in former times has been most strenuous for the preser- 
vation of our national industrial defenses. Such areduction of the 

tariff the commission regards not only as a due of public 


ment and a measure of justice to consumers, but one conducive to the gen- 
erai 9 and which, though it may be temporarily incon- 
venient, will be ultimately beneficial to the special interests affected by such 


red 
No rates of defensive duties except for the establishment ot new industries, 
which more than equalize the conditions of labor and capital with those of 
—2 competitors, can be justified. Excessive duties or those above such 
of equalization are tively injurious to the interests which 
encourage the investment of capital in 
and unskilitut speculators, to be followed 
by disaster to the adventurers and their mga wc ne and a plethora of com- 
tions of skilled and prudent enterprise. 
ters and derangement occurred duri 
and shortly after the excessive protective priog of the late war, when 
—_ were enhanced by the rates of foreign exchange and premiums upon 


— duties generally, or exceptionably high duties in particular 
cases, discredit our whole national economic system and furnish plausible 
for its complete subversion. They serve to increase uncertainty 

on the of industrial enterprise, whether it shall enlarge or contract its 
a and take from commerce as well as production the sense of sta- 

ty required for extended undertakings. It would seem that the rates of 
duties under the existing tariff, fixed for the most part during the war un- 


der the evident necessity at that time of stimulating toits utmost extent all 
domestic production, ht be adapted through reductions to the present 
conditions of peace no such . stimulus. And in the 
mechanical and manufact industries, y those which have been 


long established, it would seem that the improvements in machinery and 
. within the last twenty years and in the high scale of pro- 
netiveuess which has become a characteristic of their establishments would 
permit our manufacturers to compete with their foreign rivals under a sub- 
stantial reduction of du 5 
Entertaining these views, the commission has sought to present a schem 
of tariff cuties in which substantial reduction should be the distinguishing 
feature. The average reduction in rates, including that from the 8 
ment of the free list and the abolition of the duties on charges and co’ — 
sions at which the commission has aimed is not less on the average than 20 
per cent, and it is the opinion of the commission that the reduction will 
reach 25 cent. The reduction, slight in some cases, in others not at- 
Is in many cases from 40 per cent to 50 per cent. 


This was the deliberate judgment and this the language of 
the Tariff Commission of 1882; and yet, sir, the Republican party 
to-day through its orators and press, and monopoly-fed favor- 
ites is filling the land with its dismal howls and rabid impre- 
cations, because it is proposed by Congress now to do, though 
in a more judicious manner, what they themselves, eleven 
years ago, upon a thorough examination of the subject, and 
after full hearings of all parties in interest distinctly and em- 
hatically recommended, 

In line with the views of this Tariff Commission were the 
recommendations of their Presidents. 

President Grant, in his annual message of December, 1874, 
used this language: 

Articles which enter into our manufactures and are not produced at home 
it seems to me. should be entered free. Those articles of manufacture 
which we pose a constituent of, but do not produce the whole, that 

which we do not produce should be entered free also. I will instance 
ne wools, dyes, etc. ese articles must be imported to form apart of the 
manufacture of the See grades of woolen goods. Chemicals used as dyes, 
compounded in medicines, and used in various ways in manufactures come 
under this c The introduction, free of duty, of such wools as we do not 
ee would stimulate the manufacture of goods uiring the use of 
ose We do produce, and therefore would be a benefit to home production. 
There are many articles entering into home manufactures” which we do 
not produce ourselves, the tariff upon which increases the cost of producing 
the manufactured article. All the correctionsin this regard are in the direc- 
tion of bringing labor and capital in harmony with each other and of sup- 
plying one of the elements of prosperity so much needed. 


Again, in his atinual m e of 1875, speaking of those articles 
which he recommended p g upon the free list he said: 

I would mention those articles which enter into manufactures of all sorts. 
All duty paid upon such articles goes directly to the cost of the articles when 
manufactured and must be paid for by the consumers. Those duties not 
only come from the consumers at home, but act as a protection to foreign 
5 of the same completed articles in our own and distant mar- 

Evidently President Grant, who was supposed to be a man of 
some discernment himself and who was surrounded by able Re- 
publican counselors, had never heard the glad tid of the 
new gospelo! protection proclaimed by Messrs. McKinley, Reed 


& Co., and found in the report of the minority of this Committee 


on Ways and Means, which declares that the foreigner and not 
the consumer pays the tax, and that American industry is bene- 
fited by enhan the necessary cost of its products. 

Chester A. Arthur, in 1880, when accepting his nomination as 
Republican candidate for Vice-President, wrote: 

Such changes should be made in the present tariff system of taxation as 
shall relieve every burdened industry, and enable our artisans and manufac- 
turers ta compete successfully with those of other lands. 

He, too, it seems, regarded the tariff as a tax—a tax that bur- 
dened industry, He thought that such changes should be made as 
would remove that burden. What did he mean by such changes?“ 
Does anyone suppose that he contemplated—does anyone sup- 
pose that his tion had ever been invaded by the mou- 
strous absurdity now gravely propounded and made the sols 


basis of their nt, by our modern Republican statesmen— 
the monstrous absurdity of attempting to remove that burdenof 
taxation ts proportions? 


by increasing 
No, indeed; what he meant appears from his annual message 
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of 1882, after he had become President, in which he used the fol- 
lowing language: 

A total abolition of excise taxes would almost inevitably prove a serious 
if not an insurmountable obstacle to a thorough revision of the tariff and to 
any considerable reduction in import duties. The nt tariff system is, 
in many ts, unjust. It makes unequal distributions, both of its bur- 
dens and its benefits. * I recommend an enlargement of the free list 
80 as to include within it the numerous articles which yield inconsiderable 
revenue, a simplification of the complex and inconsistent schedule of duties 
upon certain manufactures, icularly those of cotton. iron, and steel, and 
Asubstantial reduction of the duties upon those articles, and upon sugar, 
molasses, silk, wool, and woolen gi 


The Hon. Hugh McCulloch, Secretary of the Treasury under 
Presidents Lincoln and Arthur, in his annual report of 1884, made 
the following recommendation: 


First, that the existing duties upon raw materials which are to be used in 
manufacture should be removed. This can be done in the interests of our 
foreign trade. Second, that the duties upon the articles used or consumed 
by those who are the least able to bear the burden of taxation should be re- 
duced. This also can be effected without prejudice to our export trade. 


Hon. Charles J. Folger, Republican Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, in his annual report of 1833 says: 


In the recommendations of the President and those of this I pore oa 
and the action of Congress, and in the expression of public o on, there 
has been substantial accord as to how the needed reduction of the revenue 
should be brought about. It has been erally conceded that the internal- 
revenue taxes, except those upon spirits, fermented liquors. and upon the 
circulation of might well beabolished. My last report said that taxes 
upon spirits and tobacco, being upon things not needful, should be retained 
rather than those upon the common necessaries of life, which, as a propo- 
sition, is not to be controverted. But it was conceded by all that a substan- 
Sy poruon should be made upon nearly all imported articles subjected 
to duties. 


To the same effect were the expressed sentiments of those 
Republican leaders who stood highest in the councils of that 


party. 
Hon. James A. Garfield, April 1, 1870: 


Duties should be so high that our manufacturers can fairly compete with 
the foreign product, but not so high as to enable them to drive out the for- 
eign article, enjoy a monopoly of the trade, and regulate the prices as they 
please. This is my doctrine of protection. If Congress pursues this line of 
puy steadily we shall, year by year, approach more nearly to the basis of 

ee trade, because we shall be more nearly able to compete with other na- 
22 on equal terms. Iam for a protection which to ultimate free 
trade. 


Hon. JOHN SHERMAN, 1872: 


It must be remembered that the present duties taken N are far in 
excess of what they were before the war and that they have been three times 
largely increased since che Domne of the Morriil tariff act of 1861. Such 
excessive protection not only ceases to diversify production. but forces la- 
bor into protected employments. If the present rates of duty were high 
enough during and since the war, when home industry was burdened with 
heavy internal taxes—with stamp duties, income taxes, and high rates on 
raw nom a surely they are now too high when all these taxes are 
removi 


Gen. John A. Logan, April 18, 1870: 


Now, when the gentleman, who seems to be the protector in an especial 
manner of the great labor interests of this country, spaka of this protec- 


of labor? 

And when a gentleman stands upon this floor and tells me that this high, 
this extraordinarily high tariff is for the protection of the laboring men, I 
tell him that Ido not understand how he can possibly substantiate such a 
theory. 


Senator ALLISON, March 24, 1870: 


I will mg Byes regard to the duty on wool and woolens, that I ri it 
not as an intentional fraud, but as ig stray! as retin it were a fraud upon 
the great body ofthe people of the United States. I allude tothe woolen 
tarif. a law the effect of which has been to materially injure the sheep hus- 
bandry ofthis country. In a single county in the State of Iowa. between 1867 
and 1859, the number of sheep was reduced from 22.000 to about 18,000 in two 
years, and what is true of county is true to a greater or less extent of 
other counties in Iowa, and during time the price of wool has been con- 
stantly depreciated. 


Senator ALLISON, March 24, 1879: 


The agricultural interest, it will be seen, is much the largest interest in 
its aggregate product as well as in the number of persons employed. I be- 
lieve no one will claim that this large interest is directly protected. Itis 
true that under customs laws there is asmall duty upon wheat, barley, oats, 
and other agricultural products, but it does not afford any protection to the 
great wheat and grain producing regions of the country. 

What is true of wheat is equally true of other grains. Therefore the 
farmer has cally no protectior at all and whatever benefit he derives 
is frora what the home market furnishesfor homeproducts. Unfortunately 
for the farmer, the market price of wheat is fixed by the price which the 
surplus will abroad or the price of wheat in London or Liverpool. At 
that market where the surplus is sold, and which fixes the value of the whole 
crop, he comes in competition with the whole grain produced in the Crimea, 
in , and in the region of the Baltic from fields cultivated by what 
is known, in com n with our own, as pauper labor. 

But I am told we must so legislate as to furnish a home market for all 
our tural products and can only be done by high tariff. Any one 

the subject will see that our agricultural products increase more 
rapidly than our ulation, so that if we do not export these products in 
their natural condi we must do so by converting them into manufac- 
tured articles and export these articles. Butthis can not be done under a 
high tariff, for all nations will buy manufactured products where they are 
the cheapest and the nation se the cheapest will control the market. 
This rule excludes our highly taxed manufactures made from highly taxed 
materials from the markets of the world, although we have natural advan- 


tages possessed by no other nation, 


Senator ALLISON, March 24, 1870: 


The tariff of 1846, 9 confessedly and 
was, so far as regards all 


fessedly a tariff for reven 
e interests of the country, as perfect a 


Senator MORRILL of Vermont, 1870: 


It is a mistake of the friends of a sound tariff to insist upon the extreme 
rates imposed during the war. 


Hon. HENRY CABOT LODGE, M. C., of Massachusetts, Septem- 
ber, 1884: 


1 
Grave public questions confront us. There is a large, perilous, and grow- 
ing surplus in the revenues. It must be removed, not Ra needless cat ex- 
travagant itures, not by abolishing the proper taxation of whisky 
and tobacco, but by freeing entirely those great necessaries of life which 
enter into the daily consumption of every household, and by wise and dis- 
criminate reductions. 


Hon. John D. Long, M. C., of Massachusetts, September, 1884: 


There are only two ways to reduce the tariff. One by raising the tariff to 
a prohibitory height, which nobody advocates; the other, the free list, is 
the honest revenue reformer’s hope. 


Senator Oliver P. Morton: 


Now I wish to say to the Senate that I am strongly convinced that we 
should go further and reduce the tariff in material respects upon many 
other articles. 

‘The country expects a large reduction, the country knows that it can be 
made, the country has been pro this reduction and the dominant party 
here is responsible to the country for this reduction and will be held respon- 
sible if it is not made. 


Henry Wilson: 


Ithink that American labor will be best protected by ae the nec- 
essaries of life lightly; 3 raw materials which enter into our man- 
ufactures on the free list; raising revenue to support the Government upon 
articles that come in competition with our manufactures and upon the lux- 
uries of life, which are consumed by the more wealthy classes of society. 


Senator Henry L. Dawes: 


The duty must be levied on the raw material or on the manufactured ar- 
ticle. If you levy it on the raw material you discriminate against American 
labor and if you levy it on the manufactured article you discriminate in 
favor of American labor. You must have either a protective tariff or a tariff 
which discriminates against American labor. 


William D. Kelly, M. C., Pennsylvania (wool), July 28, 1886: 


Let the raw material come in. Let us make blankets that will drive out 
English blankets. Let us make our own English frieze ™ and Peterboro 
frosted beavers.” Letus be able to rival England and France and other 
representative nations in making these cloths. 


Senator EUGENE HALE, of Maine: 


The duty u salt is now 18 cents per 100 pounds in bulk and 24 cents in 
sacks. The Turks Island salt can be purchased at the place where it 
is produced for from 9 to 10 cents pr bushel. Any gentleman here can com- 
pute for himself the percentage of duty res upon this article. I believe 
there is no one question about which the reflection of millions of people 
day by day is so decided as it is in declaring that there should be no tax 
upon this article of salt. I believe that this article should go upon the free 
list; that themonopoly which has obtained heretofore for the Onondago Salt 
Works—as great and a age as any monopoly ever granted by the Tudors 

to cease. 


in England's most despotic times—ought 


James A. Garfield, May 18, 1872: 


And I know, moreover, that for nearly two years the wholesale price of 
American salt in Toronto, a, Was a dollar lower per barrel t the 
produced ie etipped fo sctous, paying whateter portage freietia. and trans 
portation were required, and oon sold it to onr Canadian neighbcrs at a 

ollar per barrel less than it was sold to people on our shores. Certainly, 
gentlemen will not want a duty continued that enables that thing to be done. 

I have indulged, sir, in these citations at the risk of tedious- 
ness, because it seems to me, in view of the fact that these were 
the declarations, opinions, pledges, and proposed action of the 
Republican party itself with reference to a tariff far less exces- 
sive than the present one, recommending and contemplating re- 
ductions of the same general character, and, all circumstances 
considered. quite as large as those of the pending bill. after 
scores of years of experience in all kinds of tariff rates—after all 
the commercial crises, business depressions, and social vicissi- 
tudes that have marked our history, after most thorough inves- 
tigation and deliberation, and with substantial freedom from 
partisan bias—they demonstrate beyond all possible question to 
any impartial mind the absurdity of the attitude, the hollowness 
and insincerity of the professions and pretenses of that party to- 


WII any gentlemen upon the Republican side of this floor to- 
tg contend that their own pair in the days of Grant and Gar- 
field, Arthur and Logan, and Wilson and McCulloch and Folger, 
was the enemy of American industry? Will any gentleman con- 
tend that the statesmen of that day were so ignorant of the prin- 
ciples of polos economy and of the business and social condi- 
tion of their own countrymen that they deliberately recom- 
mended and adopted a tariff policy which was sure to involve the 
land in misery and ruin? It will hardly be so contended, and yet 
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one or the other of these conclusions necessarily is involved in 
the claims and pretentions of the self. constituted apostles and 
prophets of protection to daꝝ. 

There is an irreconcilable inconsistency. Either the 3 as 
a party, and its most eminent statesmen individually, were then 

ropagating doctrines and pursuing a policy that would trans- 

er the burdens of taxation from the shoulders of the foreigner 
to our own, strike down American industry, degrade American 
labor, close up American factories, and bring 3tarvation and de- 
spair to every fireside, or else the declarations of these modern 
apostles are merely sound and fury, rant and fustian. 

If it was true in 1883 that tariff taxation, then lower than at the 
present time, could be reduced from 20 per cent to 25 per cent, 

‘not only asa due recognition of public sentiment and as a meas- 
ureof justice to consumers, butasconducive to the general indus- 
trial 55 and though temporarily inconvenient, yet ulti- 
mately beneficial to the special interests affected by such reduc- 
tion,” as stated in the report of the Republican tariff com- 
mission at that time, then it is much more true to-day. 

If it was true then that placing the raw materials of our manu- 
factures on the free list,as recommended by Presidents Grant 
and Arthur. and Secretary McCulloch, and Senator Henry Wil- 
son, and other eminent Republicans who were not supposed to 
be conspiring for the destruction of American industry, would 
lighten the burden of taxation on every consumer and at the 
same time reduce the necessary expenditures, broaden the 
markets, and in every way improve the opportunities and en- 
courage the legitimate operations of the American manufacturer, 
then it is equally true to-day. If it was true. as declared by Sena- 
tor ALLISON in 1870, that “the duty on wools and woolens oper- 
ated as though it were a fraud upon the great body of the people 
of the United States,” then it is emphatically more true of the 
far higher tariff to-day. If the tariff was a tax then it isa tax 
now. Ifthe consumer paid it then he paysitnow. If it was a 
burden upon labor then it is a burden now. 

And, sir, if these things were and are true, then the partisan 
outery raised by Republican newspapers and orators and priv- 
ileged monopolies throughout the country, the assertions and 
denunciations of the minority of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, the eloquent appeals which we hear from the other side 
of this Chamber, the attempt to convert the present sufferings 
of the poor, begotten under a high-tariff policy, into an argu- 
ment against their relief, is simply a stupendous sham, a polit- 
ical subterfuge, which could be contrived oy by a party that 
has outlived its usefulness and is utterly bereft of any merito- 
rious issue. [Applause.] 

And now for a moment let us consider what it is these gentle- 
men say. Their whole contention in every instance reduces it- 
self to an appeal to labor. Nothing is said about the capitalist. 
Nothing is said about the millionaire employers, who own their 
castles and ride in their chariots, and out of their overflowing 
treasuries with seeming 3 expend in public purposes 
or charitable objects a small tithe of the contributions levied by 
them upon society. No mention is made of these, but it is al- 
ways the laborer, they are talking about. Him they profess to 
love with a love that passeth all understanding. For his wel- 
fare alone it would seem that they pan weary days and sleep- 
less nightsand eat the bread of carefulness and water their couch 
with their tears, 

Assuming their sincerity we join issue with them there. The 
whole A itself to this. I certainly indorse the 

roposition, and the party to which I belong has always battled for 

t, and still battles for it, that the interests of labor, the welfare 
of those who toil with hands and brain in the fields of produc- 
tion and distribution—whose patient industry, whose silent and 
unrecognized consecration guard and uphold the pillars of our 
material peace and prosperity, should be the controlling consid- 
eration in the settlement of this and every other social problem. 

The proposition of the hight protectionists is that extreme 
tariff duties benefit the wage-earners of this country. In what 
manner can it be claimed that they do it? 

. That they have a direct and immediate tendency to injure the 
wage-earner in common with all other consumers no one willat- 
tempt to controvert. That the wage-earner pays an enhanced 
price for his shelter, his clothing, his furniture, his fuel, his im- 
plements, and every tariff-taxed article which he purchases by 
reason of the duty resting upon it no one can deny. And what 
protectionist has ever demonstrated upon this floor or elsewhere 
that the tribute thus levied upon labor is not more than an offset 
for any enhancement of its wages which under the most favor- 
able conditions protection can claim to effect? 

There is but one way in which protection can by any possibil- 
ity benefit labor, and that is by increasing the demand for labor. 

The employer's operations continuing uniform the amount of 
his profits has nothing whatever to do with the wages of his help. 
If his profits are large he pays them whatever their labor is 
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worth in the market, whatever he is obliged to pay, and no more. 
[f his profits are small he still pays whatever the labor is worth 
in the market, whatever he is obliged to pay, and no less. 

That market value of labor depends upon the law of supply 
anddemind. Whatever tends to increase the demand in pro- 
portion to the supply tends to increase wiges—whatever tends 
to diminish the demand in proportion to the supply tends to re- 
duce wages. In no other way and to no other extent can tariff 
legislation or any otier legislation have any bearing upon the 
compensation of the wage-earner. 

These propositions seems trite; but, sir, the necessity for re- 
peating them arises from the fact that though they are elemen- 
ay and axiomatic, yet the high protectionist studiously avoids 
and conceals them, and the deluded populace is apt to overlook 
them in the discussion of this issue. 

It therefore devolves upon the advocates of high protection to 
show that the rates of duty which he contends for do increase 
the demand for labor. This might not be enough to establish 
his claim. It might be as we have before seen, that even then 
the advantage is more than counterbalanced by the laborer's in- 
creased cost of living, but unless that proposition is established 
there is absolutely nothing whatever in his case. 

Now, the argument is this: In certain departments of industry, 
it is said, the labor in this country costs so much more than in 
other countries that the manufacturers in those other countries 
can predate the goods and transport them to this country and 
sell them here (unless prevented from so doing by tariff duties) 
below the price for which they can be produced here; that there- 
fore, in those departments of industry, in order to enable the 
manuficturer here to go into the business at all, a duty should 
be imposed upon the foreign-made article, the amount of which 
shall be equal to the difference in the labor cost of the article 
between this and the foreign countries: that if this is done then 
that kind of manufacturing becomes feasible here, and being 
made feasible it will be undertaken, and being undertaken labor 
must be employed that otherwise would not have been employed, 
and that the demand for labor being thus increased there is a 
a to increase its wages. That is the theory; that is all 
that is theoretically claimed. 

Now, then, it will be observed that the whole structure rests 
primarily upon the poten that the necessary labor cost of 
the manufactured article is greater in this country than in the 
foreign country. In reality, in a vast majority of cases, this is 
an utterly false hypothesis. The style of a employed 
to bolster up this assumption is as unsound and as disingenuous 
as that itself. Gentlemen gravely point to statistics of wages 
paid in other countries—so much a day or so much an hour in 
England or France or Germany or Italy or Russia—as a 
forsooth, that circumstance alone, without reference to the s ill 
or diligence or honesty of the laborer, without reference to the 
hours in a day, without reference to the kind of machinery or 
other facilities or the methods or system employed, could throw 
any light whatever upon the question of the cost of the labor re- 
quired to accomplish a stated result. 

Very careful these learned and astute statisticians are never 
to tell us the labor cost of the protected article, the labor cost 
of the yard of cloth or of carpet, orof any otber definite product. 

Very careful they are, and for the reason that if they did tell 
us and told us truly there is hardly a case that could be cited 
unless possibly some isolated instances of purely manual labor— 
hardly a case that could be cited in which, so far as the cost of 
labor goes, the finished product can not be put upon the market 
here as cheaply as in any land under the sun. 

The largest hardware manufacturer in Connecticut, and per 
haps in New England, r says that the labor entering into 
the products of his establishment cosis as little as in any coun- 
try of the earth, The most extensive and experienced and ob- 
serving manufacturer of carpets in my district who had visited 
the factories in Europe and made a study of the subject told me 
perce and I have heard him publicly state, that it cost him 

ess for labor to make a yard of carpet than it would cost to pro- 
duce the same result across the ocean. 

James G. Blaine was certainly not hostile to the principle of 
protection, and yet we all remember his words when he was Sec- 
retary of State in 1881: 

The hours of labor in the Lancashire mills are fifty-six, in the Massachu- 
setts sixty per week. The hours of labor in the mills in the other New Eng- 
land States, where the w. are generally less than in Massachusetts, are 
usually sixty-six to sixty-nine per week. 

Undoubtedly the inequalities in the wages of the English and American 
operatives are more than equalized by the greater efficiency of the latter 
and their longer hours of labor. 

And, sir, how idle it seems, to be talking about the supply of 
labor in thiscountry and the supply in the Old World, as though 
they were two different things. In reality they are but one; the 
ocean is no barrier, but rather the facile medium of intercourse. 
The immigrant upon the European coast is practically nearer 
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the workshops of New England and the mines of Pennsylvania 

than the dweller in California or even in Chicago. The high 
protectionist has never asked to have a tariff laid or any other 
measure adopted to stay this free importation of labor. Is it 
not perfectly manifest that if the manufacturer here knows that 
he can find as efficient help at a lower price in other lands he 
will find it and bring it here? 

Is it not perfectly manifest that if the wage-earners of other 
lands believe that for the same service they can obtain higher 
compensation here they will come? This now continuousstream 
of la bor supply, reaching around the globe, is sure to preserve its 
level—and Tt does preserve it. The pretended disparity does 
not, savein a few exceptional cases, exist atall. Nodoubt men 
are paid more by the day here than abroad. No doubt men can 


be found in other countries who can be hired for 10 cents aday— | u 


and would be dear at that; but when hours of service, improved 
methods, energy, intelligence, skill and all that goes to consti- 
tute efficiency, in short, the actual outlay in labor to attain a 
stated result is considered, the American manufacturer knows 

rfectly well that in almost every department of industry he 
baa now the cheapest labor in the world. 

The claim therefore upon which this whole protection ap 
to the labor of the country rests—the claim that the American 
manufacturer is at a disadvantage by reason of greater labor 

cost, and that to enable him to prosecute his enterprises at all 

and so create a demand for labor a protective tariff higher than 
ever before is needed—is for the most part a gross misrepresen- 
tation, nay, a flagrant and dishonest subterfuge. : 

And when we consider that the present bill does in fact leave 
upon all manufactured products a tariff far higher than during 


and for years have been at a disadvantage in their competition 
with those of other countries, and that is and has faa by 
reason of the higher price which tariff taxation has compelled 
them to pay for their materials. 

This indeed has enhanced the necessary cost of their products 
over those of like character of foreign make. This indeed has 
limited their sales at home—shut them out almost entirely from 
the great markets of the world—contracted their production, 
reduced the demand for laber and thus seriously diminished its 


earnings. 

As to this there is no possible room for controversy, and it 
has borne with special hardship upon the industrial interests of 
New England. ttle favored as we are in mineral or agricul- 
tural resources—compeiled to depend largely for our subsistence 
n mechanical pursuits, remote from the main sources from 
which materials in this country are supplied, and cut off, by 
tariff prohibition, from the sea, our SAAI heritage, the voice 
of New 5 for generations past has gone up for deliverance 
from this thraldom. 

The little State, a portion of which I take great pride in 
resenting is paying annually an estimated tax of over half a 
million dollars on the single item of coal which it uses. What 
we pay on the wool, the iron, the lumber, and the hemp and 
other similar materials which the pending bill proposes to re- 
lieve of these burdens amounts to a vastly larger sum, incapable 
of definite calculation. These expenses have by so much en- 
hanced the necessary cost of our products and weighted us down 
in our race for industrial supremacy. 

Many an industry has been completely crowded out of the race 
and extinguished by reason of this discouragement. In my own 


our period of greatest industrial prosperity before the war, the | city one large establishment engaged in the manufacture of wool 


most prosperous period of our history, and almost as high as be- 
fore the passage of the McKinley act—and when we consider 
that, in addition to all that, the 5 ol the South 
and West are offering by this bill to 


| 


hats, and employing hundreds of operatives, was compelled to 
abandon its business by reason of the tariff duty on wool. In- 
stance after instance of this kind could readily be cited. Idle 


e manufacturing sections | woolen mills could be counted almost by the scores for whose 


of the country the vast wealth of their staple materials free of | inactivity no other reason could be assigned than the tariff tax 
all taxation, I must say, sir, that the unconscionable clamor of | on the material. 


special interests in some quarters. crowding and grasping for 
higher and hizher bounties to be extorted from the sweat and 
sey of the land, under the hypocritical pretense of a sym- 
reed or wage-eirners, but in reality for the sake of ter 
vidends, excites my profound indignation. TEARS 

And not only is very high protection unnecessary for the cre- 
ationof alabor demand, but it is positively detrimental to labor. 
Protection beyond a certain point reduces the demand for labor. 
This has beenadmirably illustrated by the able gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. JOHNSON] in his remarks about the steel-rail trust. 
No one can question the accuracy of his statement when he said 
that high protection in that instance fostered the trust, and 
that the trust, instead of enlarging operations and increasing 
a demand for labor, having a monopoly of the entire’ market 
of this country, in order to t production and raise the price 
of rails, closed up factories and threw out their operatives. 

And this is the invariable result. High protectiun breeds mo- 
nopoly, monopoly engenders trusts, trusts limit production to 
enhance prices, labor is discharged, profits go up, but wages go 
down. That condition of industry is most favorable to the wage- 
earner in which the aggregate income of the employer depends 
upon extensive operations rather than upon extravagant profits 
upon a comparatively small output. 

Again we have heard the exultant boasts of the McKinley 
philanthropists that the industries of Europe were being crip- 
pled and destroyed by the rival establishments warmed to life 
on our soil through the fructifying influences of a high tariff. 
With infinite glee they have drawn pictures of the workshops 


| 


closed, the fires extinguished, the laborers thrown out of em- | 


porns on the other side of the Atlantic, as though it would 
regarded as the subject of rejoicing in the homes of our own 
mechanics. Even if the picture were true, what ground does it 
afford for congratulation? Where would be the ultimate advan- 
tage? Would not the men thus bereft of the means of subsist- 
ence at home, trained to occupations thus discontinued there, 
turn their faces also in this direction and enter into competition 
with labor here? Assuredly they would. 

The Brand total of labor demand is not enhanced—the grand 
total of labor supply is not diminished—the total wage factor is 
not a whit increased by the simple transfer of an industry from 
continent to continent. The pretended advantages to labor of 
high protection thus will be found, I think, upon reflection to be 
only a artifice of the privileged few to win support at 
the polls and divert public attention from their own selfish and 
sinister designs. A delusive and cruel mirage, which thirsty 
toil may follow through weary stretches of sandy desert to find 
9 disappointment, promises unfulfilled, thirst 
unslaked, a certain and a miserable death. [Applause.] 

There is, however, a respect in which our manufacturers are, 


Other establishments unable to procure their materials at the 
seaboard, because of the costof transportation from points where 
they could be procured in our own territory, found it impossible 
to compete with other manufacturers of the same articles, lo- 
cated nearer those points of supply, and, therefore, in order to gain 
equality in that respect, left New England and went to other sec- 
tions of the Union. £ 
1 All this disadvantage to my constituents the pending bill re- 

eves. 

By this any inconvenience we may in rare instances suffer 
through disproportionate reduction of tariff rates on finished 
product will be more than compensated. By this the entire basis 
of our manufacturing system will be broadened and strength- 
ened. By this we shall be able to retain in our respective com- 
munities the industries that have been planted and grown up and 
naturally belong there, but which the present artilicial inequal- 
ities are threatening to extinguish or expel. By this we can 
unlock the long-closed portals of our foreign trade and send to 
distant marts the fruits of our fields and workslfops in profitable 
exchange for the wealth of the tropics and tho Orient. 

The bill will be, sir, I confidently predict, the resurrection 
trump of American commerce, and under it beneficentoperation, 
if it stands as it will stind in its main principles for years to 
come, we shall see our on ships, built at dur own docks, manned 
by our own countrymen, floating our own flag, and carrying the 
banner of commercial conquest to the farthest shores. 

But, sir, gratifying as this prospect is, far nder and more 
inspiring than all this is the thought that in the adoption of 
this measure we take one step in the return toward right prin- 
ciples of government—principles which the patriotic sacrifices 
of the ages have gathered from the dark es of painful ex- 
perience which our forefathers set as the very jewels in the 
crown of our free institutions, but which now for many a year, 
by the pariy font in ascendency, in its greedy lust and strife for 
power have been continually and ruthlessly trampled under foot— 
principles of simplicity, principles of absolute equality, prin- 
one of the largest possible 1 step in the return to a 
policy under which there can no longer be maintained a suc- 
cessful partnership for the robbery and oppression of the com- 
mon people between private avarice partisan ambition, 
under which or capital shall never again with inso- 
lent dictation presume to invade our legislative halls—un- 
der which toil can never again be swindled or browbeaten into 
signing petitions for its own enslavement—but under which 
American industry, casting aside every unholy alliance, every 
unworthy dependence, every unmanly appeal, strong and confi- 
dent in its own virtue and T fien and dignity shall gain the start 
of the majestic world and bear the palm alone. [Loud A 

Mr. RUSSELL of Connecticut. Mr. Chairman, the ussion 
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of this Democratic tariff bill by gentlemen who favor the meas- 
ure has been particularly expressive in two features. First, 
there has been a general committal of the Demoeratic party to 
the policy of free trade; second, there has been a support of this 
policy by re-dressing the arguments of the free-trade theorists 
and philosophers of generations ago, without the slighest re- 
gard to the facts and evidence of to-day. 


FREE TRADE. 


Never before in this generation has the policy of free trade 
for the United States besn so brazenly asserted and so unquali- 
fiedly advocated as in the speeches of Democratic members in 
this debate. It has be!ore been charged by Republicans and pro- 
tectionists that the Democratic policy was one of free trade, but 
until now the charge has been refuted by eur friends on the 
other side, To-day it is openly admitted and boasted. To-day 
it is asserted, advocated, and glorified. The assertion of the na- 
tional Democratic platform of 1892 that protection was uncon- 
stitutional and a fraud was in the manufacturing States of the 
Union, especially in my own State of Connecticut, waived and 
suppressed in the campaign which followed. 

o-day the assertion isexemplified andlauded. To-day thatdec- 
laration is promulgated asthe policy of the Democratic party by 
its chosen Representatives in Congress, and among its more than 
two hundred members there have not, thus far, been half a dozen 
entlemen to mildly voice or vote an exception to the policy. 
he ebairman of the Committee on Ways and Means Mr. WIL- 
SON of West Virginia], in his report submitting the measure 
under discussion, apologizes for the retention of any protection 
in the Democratic bill in these words: 


It no more professes to be purged of all protection than to be free of all 
error in its complex and manifold details. 


The same gentleman, in his elaborate speech in presenting the 
Democratic bill to the consideration of the House, declares as 
follows: 

However tenderly the Democrats may act now in reversing Republican 
8 I for one want to see this battle go on in this country until the 

e shall come when no taxpayer shall pay a single dollar that shall not go 


straight, un hed intothe taxpayer's treasury. If that be revolution- 
ary, make the most of it. 


These are forcible declarations from Democracy’s leader for 
the free-trade policy and direct taxation, for the ultimate and 
complete destruction of protection in this country and the final 
removal of tariff duties on importations which compete with our 
home productions. The distinguished member from Illinois 

Gen. BLACK], in the eloquent peroration to his h delivered 
the House a few days ago, challenges contradiction in these 
words: 


Ido not see why we should shrink back from the name of free traders. 


The people of this Union who have watched the course of the 
Democratic majority thus far in this Congress must surely echo, 
“Why.” The Wilson bill—the speechesin its advocacy all hold 
Democracy in name and in act to the policy of free trade. The 
enthusiastic gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JOHNSON] thus defines, 
in his recent speech in the House, the Democratic policy, and 
discharges from the ranks of the Democratie party those who 
can not accept it. 


I know that there ace many Democrats here who are not in sympathy with 
the Democratic platform, and are at heart protectionists. The part of polit- 
ical wisdom for them is to go over to the Republican party, where, in the 
struggle now beginning over economic issues, they really belong. But while 
they remain with the Democracy they must shareits fate; and whether they 
may deem it politically wise or foolish for the Democracy to have be; 
this fight st protection, they must certainly see that the only saloty 
now is in going forward. 


The gentleman from Ohio is correct in the counsel to protec- 
tionists to go over to the Republican party. Itis just as neces- 
sary and patriotic to-day for the Democrat who believes in home 
industry and the welfare of American labor to go over to the 
Republican party as it was wise and loyal for the Union man to 
join the party of Abraham Lincoln in 1861. [Applause.] The 
energetic gentleman from New York [Mr. WARNER] resents 
a possible insinuation that there is any protection in the Demo- 
cratic poeg by supporting the Wilson bill, in the following re- 
markable utterance in his speech: 


I do not understand that in voting for it we are assenting to a com- 
promise with protection. We are rather carrying the outworks in order 
that, getting possession of them, we may train the we shall have cap- 
tured upon every corner of the citadel that is left [A 

ause.] Itis with such an expectation, sir, that I expect to vote for this 

ill. It is in the confidence that with each position carried the next one 
will be taken more easily, that I am glad to join in the advancing march, 
even though the music to which we step is not as inspiring as that which I 
should like to hear played. As it stands the bill is as much better a bill 
than the Mills bill as that was than the Morrison bill which preceded it; and 
is not as far ahead of them as will be in advance of this one the next pro- 
posal of a settlement of this question. 


The foregoing extracts arefrom the speeches of Northern men 
in this discussion. They are significant as showing the trend of 
the Democratic policy. They are not subject to the charge of 
Southern section dlism or to the prejudice of the Southern coun- 
try against the North as a relic of long-ago antagonism. They 
are not quite as fierce for free trade as the utterances of our 
Southern friends, but they are Democratic all the same. For 
instance, the enthusiasm of the South for free trade expresses 
itself thusly in the remarks of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
CLARK]: 

x d what 
a good domi more, 1 am it furor of ortin everything sss coina tres, LAP. 
Plause.] That is my creed. [Applause. : 

Mr. Chairman, I have thus at some length referred to ex- 
pressions of gentlemen on the Democratic side as showing the 
general policy of the Democratie party at this time to be an- 
nounced for free trade. And I have done so pba, oe 
cause the subject of the Democratic policy on the turiff has been 
and is of considerable dispute and concern in the State of Con- 
necticut. It is my honor to represent a Republican and a pro- 
tection district in that State. The other three districts of the 
State are represented by Democrats, my distinguished col- 
leagues, but I should misstate a fact were I to.concede that these 
on districts in Connecticut were in favor of a free-trade pol- 

cy. 

It has been the oft-repeated assertion in my State that the 
Democratic Administration would not proveitself hostile to pro- 
tection. Democrats have been chosen to office in Connecticut, 
even to Congress, on local platforms and in local campaigns, in 
favor of protection. I submit to the people of that State and to 
the people of the country that no longer can Connecticut De- 
mocracy be in accord with national Democracy and uphold the 

rotective policy. [Applause on the Republican side.] No 

onger can Connecticut representatives be protectionists and 
Democrats, 

Time was when a Republican Senate or a Republican Presi- 
dent, happily for the interests of Connecticut, imposed a barrier 
to Democratic free trade. That condition of things has changed; 
and if Connecticut believes in protection, as I know she does, 
she must enforce it by 5 votes of her on and no longer 
depend upon the Republican votes of other States to save her 
industries and peers the prosperity of her labor. Even my 
good friend and colleague [Mr. SPERRY] recognized this fact the 
other day when the amendment to retain the existing duties on 
tobacco, imported for wrappers, was pending. The retention of 
those duties meant a t deal to the farmers in the Connecti- 
cut valleys. The duties were protection to them against Suma- 
tra, and the benefit of that protection they had experienced 
under the McKinley tariff. And yet my colleague [Mr. SPERRY], 
in speaking in favor of the retention of existing duties on tobacco 
for wrappers, made this truthful admission: 

Being on the Democratic side, I would not be expected, of course, to vote 
for anything that was at all protective in its nature. 

Laughter. | 
y colleague thereupon proceeded to argue for the retention 
of the duties from a revenue basis, but the Democratic majority 
knew the protective side of the matter and gave only three votes 
for the protection of the Connecticut tobacco-farmer. 
THEORY WITHOUT FACTS, 

Mr. Chairman, I said that the second noticeable feature in the 
discussion in favor of the Wilson bill was the argument for free 
trade on antiquated theories, without regard to the facts of to- 
day. In the commercial intercourse between the States of the 
Union and their unrestricted trade with each other the theory 
of free trade is beautifully illustrated. ; 

But the States of this Union are gathered under one govern- 
ment, with common obligations and with common ties of one 
civilization, one family and one harmony of interests. The area 
of the whole is 5 large, and the resources of the ag - 
gregate are limitless in variety and quantity. We are a people 
unto ourselves, and there is within us and in our resources suffl- 
cient for our prosperity and welfare if all other nations were 
extinct. [Applause.] We have developed a diversity of pursui 
a standard of civilization, a comfort of living, and a reward o 
industry which together are possessed by the masses of no other 
nation on the globe. [Applause.] ; 

The 1 which is practically beneficent in our association 
with each other is impracticable in its application to our com- 
mercial association with foreign nations. With trade freedom 
among ourselves we are big enouch to derive the cost benefits 
of home competition. and not too big to be cursed by the impover- 
ishment of cheap labor. We surely have prospered under. the 
commercial freedom among ourselves, and the free-trade philos- 
opher argues, therefore, we may prosper in extending the broth- 
erhood of free trade toall climes andall nationalities. The argu- 
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ment on the theory is made complete and rounded out in the 
randiloquent sentences of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
JSOCKRAN], who asserts that the mission of this Republic is to 
elevate our brethren all over the world as members of one hu- 


man family. [ate bier) ‘ 

The protection policy declares that it is the legislative duty 
of Congress to take care of the United States, preserve and en- 
hance what prosperity has already been achieved, and leave to 
charitable and ecclesiastical associations the business of engaging 
in foreign mission work for the elevation of mankind. [Ap- 
plause.] Our protective policy is not a theory, but an evidence 
of things seen, and not a philosophy of things unseen. We do 
not argue on a theory, but present a fact. So when the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means on his 
theory argues that the wearers of woolen cloth in this country 
pay $30 tax, under a protective tariff, on $100 worth of clothing 
purchased in the year, we reply that the average man buys him- 
self two suits and an overcoat of woolen cloth in a year for $30. 

Mr. Chairmin,I desire, as against theoretical argument on 
this question, to submit one or two illustrations of the facts of a 
protective tariff. Nottingham, in England, became famed for its 
manufacture of hosiery. Its productsof hosiery thirty years ago 
were sold the world over, and were noted for the excellenc> of 
their manufacture. For some years the industry flourished in 
Nottingham, and was entrenched there by the absence of similar 
manufacture of fine wool hosiery in other countries. 

It had a further advantage in the holding of patents on the 
knitting machinery by the English manufacturers. In course 
of time the patents expired and the German manufacturers ac- 
quired the machinery, educated labor to run the machines, and 
secured work at about one-third the wages paid in Nottingham. 
The Nottingham workers refused to compete with the wages of 
the Germans, and the decline of Nottingham hosiery manufac- 
ture was rapid, so that a dozen years ago in free-trade England, 
in the home of its former citadel, German hosiery took the mar- 
ket and Nottingham knitters took to coal-mining. 

German hosiery likewise possessed the American market, 
stealing it away from the English manufacturer through the 
cheaper wages of the German workman. In despair the Eng- 
lish manufacturer saw his business destroyed, and in his des- 

he turned to the United States, his former market, and to 
er protective tariff policy for relief. 

Nine years ago one English concern which, prior to German 
intervention, from its factory in Nottingham had annually sold 
in the United States 200,000 dozens of fine wool hosiery and re- 
ceived for the English industry some $1,200,000 of United States 

money, moved its business to this country and established at 
Thornton, R. I., in the district of my friend, the gentleman from 
Rhode Island Mr. PAGE], and just beyond the line of my own 
district in Connecticut. 

This was an actual importation of a new industry into this 
country under the stimulus of a protective tariff—an industry 
driven out of free-trade England by the competition of foreign 
cheap labor. The British manufacturers who migrated from Not- 
tingham brought with them one hundred and twenty skilled 
knitters and already have spent $50,000 in simply acquiring the 
necessary skilled workmen to handle the delicately adjusted ma- 
chinery which produces this fine grade of hosiery. 

The workman must have a mechanical skill as well as a man- 
ual force to do this business, and that means a degree of intelli- 
gence which makes good citizens. In this hosiery factory, 
started in Rhode Island nine years ago, the first of its character 
in this country, have been employed 500 people, and around the 
factory has sprung upa village of 1,500inhabitants with churches, 
schools, macadamized roads, electric cars connecting the village 
with the city of Providence, and with all the thrift and comforts 
of a prosperous village in the center of which and as the well- 
spring of whose life is a protected industry, producing for the 
home market. 

This concern when in Nottingham, as I have said, sold some 
200,000 dozen of hosiery in thiscountry. Sinceitsstartin Rhode 
Island it has increased its sales in the American market to more 
than 300,000 dozens. When in Nottingham it sold its hosiery in 
this market to the wholesale trade for 6a dozen. It sold in 1892 
the same hosiery for$3.75adozen. It is notselling woolen hosiery 
to-day, but is shadowed by the blight of the Wilson bill. It has 
paid its skilled workman 32 a day, and though German knitters 
get less than half that wage, the Rhode Island hosiery factory 
under Republican protection has held the home market, has re- 
duced the price to consumers one-third, and has maintained the 
American rate of wages. 

Here is a fact, Mr. Chairman, or rather a series of facts, and I 
cast them as evidence against the arguments of theory. And 
what does the Wilson bill do for this industry? It reduces its 
protection two-thirds or thereabouts, making what is left an un- 


certain quantity through an ad valorem duty, and in exchange 
giving it just what it had in free-trade England and with which 
it was unable to compete with Germany—free wool. 

I can not refrain from presenting one more series of facts in 
support of a protective tariff, and I take this illustration from 
an industry which has been built up and has prospered in that 
part of Connecticut which I have the honor to represent.’ In 
1861, and before nine-tenths of the spool cotton used in the United 
was manufactured abroad—now nine-tenths of the spool cotton 
used here is made in American mills—a protective duty im- 
ported the industry and stopped the importation of its product, 
and now the manufacture of spool cotton in the United States gives 
employment to 15,000 people at wages more than double the rate 
paid for the sime work in Great Britain. Before the establish- 
ment of the industry in this country the price of spool cotton in 
the United States was 47+ cents net per dozen spools. Now the 
price of a better grade of thread is 33 cents net per dozen spools. 

There is $25,000,000 invested in this country as capital in the 
spool-cotton industry, and the dividends on that capital during a 
n mber of years past have not exceeded 4 per cent, while durin 
the same period the dividends to capital in Great Britain enga; 
in the same industry haye been 8 per cent. In my own district, 
in the city of Willimantic, is located one of the largest and best 
equipped thread millsin the world. Its employes are among 
the most intelligent of our people. Their homes are models of 
American thrift, and their prosperity has been secured through 
the results of a protective tariff. 

Do you wonder, then, Mr. Chairman, that they assembled in 
muss meeting and placed their signatures, thirteen hundred of 
them, to a protest which has been presented here against the 
Wilson bill, and I desire especially to commend the following 
paragraph from this Willimantic protest as eloquently expres- 
sive of the workingman’s consideration of his brother's protec- 
tion in other lines of industry: 

We further believe that the various industries that will be injuriously at- 
fected by the passage of this measure, as they are linked together and inter- 


dependent, one on the other, should also be cared for; that the hostile legis- 
lation toward one is the concern of all. 


And how does the Wilson bill treat the spool-cotton industry ? 
The best foreign-made spool cotton can be delivered in seaport 
cities for 23 cents per dozen spools. The present duty beings 
the foreign thread to cost atits import 42 cents per dozen. The 
Wilson bill would let down the cost of the foreign thread to 37 
cents per dozen, and, as I have said above, the American product 
is now sold on a narrow margin for 38 cents per dozen. 

The facts as given in relation to the two foregoing industries 
are the arguments of protection. They are not theories. They 
are taken from life—from the industrial life of to-day, and not 
from the pages of frea-trade treatises, They are more eloquent 
than the rhetoric of orator and more practical than the philoso- 
phy of the professor. [Applause on the Republican side.] They 
can beverified. They are present with us, and not far off in the 
dreams of the enthusiast who soars to the speculation of a theory. 
They area condition—an American condition, which it is patriot- 
ism as well as prosperity to maintain. 


HOSTILE TO LOCAL INDUSTRIES. 


Mr. Chairman, President Cleveland in his message to Con- 
gress at the assembling for the present session, submits some ob- 
servations on the tariff bill now under consideration by the House. 
At that time the measure had not been published to the coun- 
try, or even presented to this legislative body by its commit- 
tee charged with the framing of revenue measures and tariff 
bills. Yet the President announces the preparation of the meas- 
ure. signs his approval of the same, and expresses his great desire 
for its enactment by Congress. 

The dictum of the administrative head of the Government 
makes the legislative branch his recording secretary. This as- 
sumption of the control of legislation by the President is a new 
feature in our fom of government, and discloses the ambition 
for arbitrary authority which has led the same Executive in his 
Been policy to transgress both the law and the Constitu- 
tion. 

In closing his observations on the tariff measures, the Presi- 
dent writes: 

The local interests affected by the proposed reform are so numerous and 
so varied that if all are insisted upon the legislation embodying the reform 
must inevitably fail. 

I desire, Mr. Chairman, to call particular attention and care- 
ful consideration to this admission of the President as a sweep- 
ing condemnation of the Wilson bill and a powerful protest 
agains: the present policy of the Democratic party on the tariff. 
There is a mathematical axiom that the whole is equal to the 
sum of all its parts. There is practical demonstration that na- 
tional prosperity is the aggregate of prospering sections and the 
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product of the thrift of all industry. The pursuits of our people 
are so linked together and the interdependence of our wage- 
earners is so intimate thatlegislation hostile to one industry and 
depressing to the workers in one trade is the common concern 
and the general detriment of all others. Apalan] 

“United we stand, divided we fall,” has truth and significance 
beyond the confines of a State. Itmay have revérence as the 
motto of State sovereignty in Tennessee, but it has failed once 
by a large portion of the Democratic party to be applicable to 
the integrity and to the welfare of national Union. It is failing 
now by the same Democratic party to be applicable to the main- 
tenance of prosperity for all our varied industries. Protection 
holds that dissata to one industry is a detriment to the common 
whole. Free trade will sacrifice one, aye many, interests, pro- 
vided its theory wins. Listen to the Boston Herald, in its sacri- 
fice of a greatindustry in New England to the idol of free trade: 

It may, and probably will, take time for a number of the woolen manufac- 
turers to adjust themselves to what will be almost an industrial revolution. 
But the entire woolen industry of the United States of every name and 


description does not represent a larger investment than is each year nt 
in the extension of our railroad system, and all of the operatives in all of 


States and Territories. 
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these woolen, worsted, and carpet factories do not number as na peonio 
as annually come as immigrants to the United States. We merely 

these two comparisons as a means of indicating that the embarrassment of 
a fraction of our industries would not necessarily imply the destruction of 
national prosperity. 

And yet this woolen industry which agreat Democratic news- 
paperin Boston belittles in its zest for free trade is most. se- 
riously affected by the Wilson bill. The industry is now 
alyzed by the anticipation of the measure, and the offer of 8 
wool is not sufficient to revive even a little bit the depression. 
Why should :t, when during a period of ten years, less than 9 

r cent of the clothing wools used by American mills have 

enimported. The American cloth of to-day is largely made 
from the wool of American growth. 

I beg leave, Mr. Chairman, to print the statistics of wool 
manufacture in the United States and in New England, as taken 
from the census of 1890, to confute the Heralds snub to this 
great industry and to protest age its being offered to death 
on the altar of free trade. The statistics are as follows, and 
show the condition of the industry in 1890 and its wonderful 
growth in ten years: 


Cost of all 
materials. 


Value of 
product. 
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Mr. Chairman, in New England the interests of the agricul- 
tural communities are closely linked with the manufacturing 
sections. The farmer finds the market for his products at the 
outpost of his farm—in the manufacturing village. As manu- 
facturing prospers so thrives agriculture, but that thrift has 
been insured by a protective tariff which maintains not only the 
manufacture but preserves the agriculture from foreign, espe- 
cially from Canadian, competition. The Wilson bill deals a 
double blow at New England agriculture. It threatens destruc- 
tion. it ussures less n 8 power to the market of the farm- 
er's products. It likewise reduces the protection to these prod- 
ucts from foreign competition. 

Surely does a shadow hang over the home market and over 
the home industry of this land! The shadow is in the keeping 
of the Democratic party. If it permits it to fall and blight the 
land the protection sentiment of a hitherto prosperous people 
will lay heavy hand upon Democracy and will hold it to account 
for the disaster and the distress which must be endured beiore 
the votes are counted. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Mr, Chairman, I move 
that the committee now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker pro tempore 
9 BROOKSHIRE} having resumed the chair, Mr. BAILEY, 

rom the Committee of the Whole, reported that they had had 
under consideration a bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to 
provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes, 
and had come to no resolution thereon. 
ee HAINES. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
ourn. 
he motion was agreed to; and the House accordingly (at 11 
o’clock p. m.) adjourned. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and resolutions of the fol- 
n were introduced, and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MAGUIRE: A bill (H. R. 5294 to regulate the mode 
of removal of letter-carriers—to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. HERMANN: A bill (H. R. 5295) for the protection of 
salmon, trout, and other fish in the streams and tide waters of 
the Territory of Alaska—to the Committee on Merchant Murine 
and Fisheries. 

By Mr.CUMMINGS: A bill (H. R. 5307) to authorize a retired 
list for enlisted men and appointed Petey officers of the United 
States Navy—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. PICKLER: A bill (H. R. 5308) to fix the pay, allowances, 
pensions, retirement, and rank of the veterinarians of the Uni- 
ted States Army—tothe Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HERMANN: A bill (H. R. 5309) for the protection fo 
salmon, trout, and other fish in the streams and tide waters of 
Alaska—to the Committee on Merchant, Marine, and Fisheries. 

By Mr. EVERETT: A concurrent resolution authorizing the 
printing of 5,000 extracopiesof Bulletin No.3 of the Department 
of Agriculture—to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. DUNPHY: A resolution relating to medals of honor, 
ete.—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: A bill (H. R. 5296) for the relief of 
John G. Young—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire: A bill (H. R. 5297) for 
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the relief of Jeronemus S. Underhill, of the city of New York— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BRETZ: A bill (H. R. 5298) granting a pension to Wil- 
liam Mathers, late of the Marengo ht Guards—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. BRECKINRIDGEof Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 5299) for 
the relief of Jacob W. Parker to the Committee on Private Land 


8. 

By Mr. BROOKSHIRE: A bill (H. R. 5300) to pension Lemuel 
M. Walker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HERMANN: A bill (H. R.5301) to pension David H. 
ce for services in Oregon Indian wars—to the Committee on 

ensions. 

By Mr. McCCREARY of Kentucky (by request): A bill (H. R. 
1 for relief of Thomas C. Fisher to the Committee on War 

ms. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5303) for the relief of Maria T. Daveiss, ex- 
2 of William Daveiss, deceased - to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. TARSNEY: A bill (H. R. 5304 for the relief of Aaron 
L. H. Crenshaw—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WHITING: A bill (H. R. 5305) granting muster and pay 
and allowance of captain of cavalry to Michael Sheehy from June 
13, 1864, to March 25, 1866—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FLYNN: A bill (H. R. 5306) to correct the military 
record of G. W. Want—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and pa- 
pers were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALDRICH: Petition of F. W. Targent and 19 others, 
citizens in the iron and steel foundry business at Chicago, pro- 
testing against the passage of the Wilson tariff bill—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Francis F. Browne and 35 others, education- 
alists and university men, asking for the removal of the duty on 
books printed in the English language—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Ellen Judson, widow of Charles Judson, late 
of Company G, Eightieth New York Volunteers, for special leg- 
islation in her behalf—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ARNOLD: Resolutions of Farmers and Laborers’ 
Union, of Bollinger County, Mo., protesting ta new issue 
of Government bonds—to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 


rency. 
By Mr. AVERY: Communication from Franklin Edison and 
John C. Mott, asking for the repeal of special law authorizing 
the distillation of aleohol for vinegar-making without the pay- 
ment of taxes—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
Also, letter from the Duluth Chamber of Commerce, and res- 


olution of the Duluth Stock Exchange, protesting against putting. 


iron ore on the free list—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire: Petition of 60 employés 
of the Page Belting Company, of Concord, N. H., remonstrating 
against the Wilson bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 47 of the employés of the Contoocook Mills, 
of Hillsborough Bridge, N. H., protesting against the passage 
of the Wilson bill—to the Committe on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BLAIR: Memorial of the Cen Labor Union, of 
Concord, N. H., protesting against the evils of telegraphic mo- 
nopoly, and gorie, in favor of the control of the aoe og He by 
the Government, and requesting their Representatives to labor 
to secure the successof this petition—to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BROOKSHIRE: Petition of J. G. Garrigus and 32 
others, citizens of Parke County, Ind., in favor of the Wilson 
tariff bill, and declaring protection a “fraud and a robbery 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BUNDY: Petition of P. R. Emmitt and 22 other citi- 
zens of Mount Vernon Furnace, Lawrence County, Ohio, protest- 
ing against the passage of the so-called Wilson bill—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. d 

Also, petition of James T. Hailey and 61 others, citizens of 
Coal Grove, Lawrence County. Ohio, protesting t the pas- 

e of the so-called Wilson tariff bill—to the Committee on 
ays and Means. 

By Mr. BYNUM: Petition of Milton H. Daniels and 81 other 
citizens of Indianapolis, Ind., in favor of the of an act to 
amend the act of February 14, 1885, relative to the enlisted men 
of the United States Army and Navy to the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs. 

By Mr. CANNON of Illinois: Papers to accompany House bill 
524 —to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. CHICKERING: Petition of R. P. Grant and 22 other 


tizens of Clayton, N. Y., against the passage of the Wilson 
tariff bill-to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COGSWELL: Three petitions of citizens of Marble- 
head, Mass., for the relief of Mrs. Hannah Lyons—to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CRISP (by request); Resolution of American Feder- 
ation of Labor, favoring the Governmentownership and control 
of the telegraph system of the United States—to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Kansas: Petition of citizens of Douglass, 
Butler . Kans, protesting against the passage of the Wil- 
son bill to the Co ttee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DIN GLE: Petition of depositors in the Freedman’s 
Savings Bank and Trust Company, for distribution of dividends 
on said deposits—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. GEISSENHAINER: Petition of C. Heugher & Son, 
manufacturers of vegetable rory nuana, New Brunswick, N. 
J., against the passage of the Wilson tariff bill—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GROSVENOR: Petition of Isaac Stiers, of Logan, 
Ohio, and 18 others, merchants, farmers, and business men, pro- 
testing against the passage of the Wilson bill—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GROUT: Protest of Erastus Tyler, of Vernon, Vt. 
and 18 other farmers, against the passage of the Wilson tariff 
bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAGER: Petition of citizens of Iowa and honorably 
discharged Union soldiers and sailors of the late war, for a just 
and equitable service-pension law—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. . : 

By Mr. HARE: Petition of John T. Monnett and 24 others, of 
Grand Prairie Township, Marion Conny Ohio, against the pas- 
sage of the Wilson tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and 


Means. 

By Mr. HEINER of Pennsylvania; Petition of farmers and 
wool-growers of Indiana County, Pa., protesting against the pas- 
sage of the Wilson tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans, 

By Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa: Petition of 13 Union ex-sol- 
diers, of Bremer County, Iowa, praying for a.service-pension 
law—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HICKS: Petition of citizens of Johustown, Pa., for ad- 
mission of art goods free of duty—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio: Evidence in support of House bill 
to place on the pension roll the name of Mrs. Mary A. Williams— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, evidence in support of House bill 3008, for the relief of 
Gustav A. Balzer—to the Committe? on War Claims. 

By Mr. MAGNER: Petition of citizens of the city of Brook- 
lyn engaged in the flint-glass industry, protesting against the 
peessge of the Wilson bill—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans 


By Mr. MARTIN of Indiana: Remonstrance of John Delaney 
and 22 other citizens of Converse, Ind., against the reduction of 
the tariff duty on foreign-made green and flint glass bottles—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, remonstrance of the Dillow Glass Company, Levi Scott, 
and 107 other citizens of Fairmont, Ind., against the reduction 
of the tariff duty upon green and flint-glass bottles proposed in 
the Wilson bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MILLIKEN: Petition of H. O. Farrar and others, re- 
monstrants, against the Wilson tariff bill—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

, petition of R. G. Henderson and others, remonstrants, 
against the Wilson tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and 


Means. 

Also, petition of J. H. Walker and others, remonstrants 
against the Wilson tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


Also, petition of Charles C. Chandler and others, remon- 
strants, against the Wilson tariff bill—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of J. F. Brallier and others, remonstrants, 
against the Wilson tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, remonstrance of John H. Steward and others against the 
Wilson tariff bill- to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, remonstrance of Edwin M. White and others against the 
Wilson tariff bill to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MORSE: Petition of the Coal Club of Boston and vi- 
cinity, praying for additional safeguards for Boston Harbor—to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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By Mr. NORTHWAY: Remonstrance of Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation of Portage County, Ohio, against the of the Wil- 
son tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, remonstrance of John D. Daily and 85 others, of Franklin 
Township, Summit County, Ohio, against the passage of the 
Wilson tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, remonstrance of F. W. Rockmer and 218 others, of Akron 
Summit County, Ohio, against the passage of the Wilson tariff 
bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, remonstrance of William Smith and 120 others, of Green, 
Summit County, Ohio, against the Pues of the Wilson tariff 
bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 3 

Also, remonstrance of John P. Williams and 60 others, of Loyd, 
Portage County, Ohio, against the passage of the Wilson tariff 
bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, remonstrance of E. O. Fitch and 18 others, of Vernon, 
Trumbull County, Ohio, against the passage of the Wilson tariff 
bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, remonstrance of E. E. Barnes and 120 others, of Cort- 
land, Trumbull County, Ohio. against the passage of the Wilson 
tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, remonstrance of Frank Hitchcock and 145 others, of 
Hubbard, Trumbull County, Ohio, against the es of the 
Wilson tariff bili—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, remonstrance of S. F. Beycraft and 437 others, of Niles, 
Trumbull County, Ohio, against the passage of the Wilson bill— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. O'NEIL: Protest of employés of A. Wolf and others, 
of New York, against the passage of the Wilson tariff bill—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, protest of employés of J. S. Mooers and others, of Maine, 
against the gress of the Wilson tariff bill—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, protest of employés of B. H. Baff, of New Jersey, against 
the passage of the Wilson tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, protest of employés of Freeland, Loomis & Co., and 
many other ready-made clothing manufacturers of Boston and 
vicinity, inst the pean ofthe Wilson tariff bill—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. OUTHWAITE: Petition of T, phical Union of 
Columbus, Ohio, urging the passage of a bill providing for the 
establishment of Government telegraph lines—to the Commit- 
tee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of Columbus, Ohio, urging the pas- 
sage of a bill providing for the establishment of Government tel- 
egraph lines—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 


8. 
By Mr. PIGOTT (by request): Remonstrance of Christ Wert- 

meyer and others, of Meriden, Conn., against a reduction of 

tariff on cut glass—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Pennsylvania: Petition of farmers of 
Elam, Delaware County, Pa., protesting against the passage of 
the Wilson bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. SPERRY: Petition of farmers, growers of cigar leaf 
tobacco, of Hartford, Conn., against the Wilson bill—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STEPHENSON: Memorial of James MacNaughton 
and 90 others, citizens of Iron Mountain, re less of party re- 
lations, representing that great suffering already prevails as a 
result of uncertain tariff legislation, and protesting against the 
8 action of Congress in placing iron ore on the free list 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STEVENS: Petition of 225 citizens of North Andover, 
Mass., protesting against the passage of the Wilson bill—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. THOMAS: Petition of Orris Uhlman & Co., Schauk 
& Jacobs, Elisha A. Robinson & Co., and 6 others, of Chicago, 
asking for an appropriation for the improvement of Saugatuck 
Harbor Michigan—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of G. Lasher & Son, William Ostalay, J. L. 
Cehla & Co., and 84 others, citizens and business men of Chi- 
cago, III., asking for an appropriation for the improvement of 
the harbor of Saugatuck, Mich.—to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

By Mr. UPDEGRAFF: Petition of John R. Waller and others, 
farmers and business men of Rockford, Iowa, against the Wilson 
tariff bill because it makes wool free—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. WILSON of Washington: Petition of citizens of La 
Connor, Skagit County, Wash., for an additional appropriation 
for the Swinomish Slough improvement, in the State of Wash- 

ton—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 
y Mr. WISE: Papers to vipa pany. Sodai bill 5292—to the 
Committeo on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
FRIDAY, January 19, 1894. 


The House met at II o'clock a, m. Prayer by the Chaplain, 
Rev. E. B. BAGBY. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
W. M. JAMES VS. THE UNITED STATES. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a communication from 
the Court of Claims, transmitting findings of fact in the case of 
W. M. James, deceased, against the United States: which was 
zones to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be 
pr * 

BRIGHTWOOD RAILWAY COMPANY. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a report of the opera- 
tions of the Brightwood Railway Company for the year ending 
December 31, 1893, submitted by the District Commissioners; 
which was referred to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, and ordered to be printed. 


AGREEMENT WITH THE YANKTON TRIBE OF SIOUX INDIANS. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, trasmitting an agreement with the Yank- 
ton tribe of Sioux Indians of December 31, 1892; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, and ordered to be 
printed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had ed the bill (S. 15) for the 
erection of an equestrian statute of Maj. Gen. John Stark in the 
city of Manchester, N. H.; in which the concurrence of the 
House was requested. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed, with 
amendments, bills of the following titles; in which the concur- 
rence of the House was requested: 

A bill (H. R. 4292) to amend section 3709 of the Revised Stat- 
utes relating to contracts for supplies in the Departments at 
Washington. 

A bill (H. R. 4610) to improve the methods of accounting in the 
Post-Office Department, and for other purposes. 

ACCOUNTS OF THE POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a bill (H. R. 4610) to im- 
prove the method of accounting in the Post-Office Department, 
and for other purposes, with Senate amendment. 

The Senate amendment was read. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. S er, this amendment only makes 
more definite and certain the purpose of the bill. I move that 
it be concurred in. 

Mr. DINGLEY. That should be done, Mr. Speaker. 

The Senate amendment was concurred in. 

On motion of Mr. DOCKERY, a motion to reconsider the vote 
bed widely the Senate amendment was concurred in was laid on 

e table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the committees for re- 
ports. 

CONTESTED-ELECTION CASE—WHATELY AGAINST COBB. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I am directed by 
the Committee on Elections to submit to the House a report in 
the contested-election case of Whately against Cobb of Ala- 
bama, and ask that it be placed on the Calendar, and that the 
report be printed. 

he SPEAKER. That order will be made, and the case will 
be placed on the House Calendar. 


CONTESTED-ELECTION CASE—O’NEILL AGAINST JOY. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I am requested by the 
Committee on Elections to file the report of the Committee on 
Elections in the contested-election case of O'Neill against Joy. 
I ask that it be placed upon the Calendar and printed, 

TheSPEAKER. That order will be made. 

Leave was granted to Mr. DANIELS to file the views of the mi- 
nority; 3 were ordered to be printed with the report of the 
committee. 


SECTIONS 5579 AND 5501 OF THE REVISED STATUTES. 

Mr. WOLVERTON, from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
reported back favorably the bill (H. R. 5219) to amend sections 
5579 and 5591, Title LXXIII, of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States; which was referred to the House Calendar, and, with the 
accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

PENSIONS TO NONRESTDENTS. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana, from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

sions, submitted a supplementary report on the bill (S. 1138) to 
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prohibit the payment of pensions toforeigners and nonresidents; 
which was ordered to be printed. 

The call of committees was concluded. 

The SPEAKER. Under the order of the House the House 
will now resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union to consider the bill the title of which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Govern- 
ment, and for other purposes. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, Mr. RICHARDSON of 
Tennessee in the chair. 

THE TARIFF. 


The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the purpose of considering 
a bill raising revenue. When the committee rose last evening 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] had the floor, 
and will now be recognized, if he desires. > 

Mr. DALZEL was recognized. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, beforə the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania begins his remarks I wish to ask 
unznimous consent, with a view to the economy of time and in 
order that we may have as much time as possible to disposə of 
important amendments to be offered to this bill, that next Mon- 
day, beginning with the session of the committee, three hours 
shall be given to the consideration of the sugar schedule, and 
that at the end of the three hours the vote shill be taken on the 
amendments that areoffered. I think that will economize time. 

Me DOCKERY. The amendments to be offered on Monday 
next 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
WILSON] asks unanimous consent that on Monday next, imme- 
diately after the committee shall begin its session for the pur- 
pose of considering the pending bill, three hours shall be given 
to the consideration of the sugar schedule in the bill, at the ex- 
piration of which time the vote shall be taken upon the pending 
amendments thereto, if there be any. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] proceeds, I understand that he 
desires twenty minutes to conclude what he intends to say, and 
Lask unanimous consent that he be allowed that time. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, when I closed my remarks 
last evening with respect to the amendment proposed by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JOHNSON], who desires to secure for 
the farmer and the poor men of this country cheaper prices for 
the steel rails that they buy n I had submitted to the 
House testimony tending to show, first, that the gentleman from 
Ohio had undertaken to mislead the committee into the belief 
that he was a manufacturer of steel rails in general, when in 
point of fact he is a manufacturer of only a certain kind of steel 
rails, of which he has the practical monopoly of the American 
market. Second, that those rails are manufactured by him be- 
hind the barrier of the protection of to exceed one hundred 
United States patents. In the third place, that he had coerced 
his employés into receiving their wages one-third cash and two- 
thirds scrip, by saying to them that unless they accepted their 
wages in that shape he would close his works. In the fourth 
place, that he had made a statement on the floor of this House 
with regard to the redemption of those certificates at a premium 
which was untrue in point of fact. In the fifth place, that he 
had privately altered the stenographer’s notes and inserted in 
the Rrcorp a statement that he did not make on the floor of 
the House, and eliminated from the RECORD a statement that 
he did make on the floor of the House and which wis untrue. 

Ishowed, in the next place, that those bond certificates were 
hawked about the streets of Johnstown and sold at a discount. 
I showed, in the next place, that those bond certificates were 
bought at a discount by a relative of the gentleman from Ohio 
in advance of the publication of the notice of the time when they 
would be redeemed. 

T now advance a step further. I say that the statement of the 
gentleman from Ohio that he pays better wages to the employes 
in his manufactory than are paid in neighboring establishments 
is not consistent with the facts. 

I am authorit tively advised that it is impossible to make a 
comparison of the wages paid by the Cambria [ron Company and 
the wages paid in the Johnson factory, for the reason that there 
is such a difference in the character of the work done in the two 
establishments; but I have here the direct testimony of a gen- 
tleman competent to sp2ak upon the subject, and who testifies 
as the result of personal observation and examination. I have 
here a letter of Mr. Frank Petersen, who is secretary of the 


Lakeside Lodge, No. 9, of the Amalgamated Association of Iron 
and Steel Workers, which letter was handed to me by one of my 
colleagues, who received it through the mail. Mr. Petersen 
says: 

We had a committee of four to visit different works throughout Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio, of which I was one. The Moxham mill at Johnstown, of 
which Tom JoHNSON, of Cleveland, is one of the largest stockholders, had 
their rail-mill engine made in Manchester, England, and imported it here, 
together with the workmen torun it. and we also find that he does not pay 
his employés any more for their services than any other employer in the 
country. If thisis of any benefit to you, I thought it my duty to tell you. 

So that, in point of fact, this Johnson mill, presided over b 
an Englishman, Mr. Moxham, who has never become a natural- 
‘ized citizen, and who openly proclaims his intention to return 
to his home in England and spend there the money that he has 
made under the protection of United States patents here—this 
mill, presided over by an Englishman, furnished with English 
machinery, and run in part by imported Englishmen, does not 
pay any more wages than are elsewhere in the neighbor- 

ood; and therefore the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JOHNSON] 
is found incorrect in still another important particular. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. DALZELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. My statement was that we paid our 
common laborers $1.50 a day, while the Cambria Works paid 
theirs only 85 cents. Is that denied? 

Mr. DALZELL. Iam advised, as I said before, by officers of 
the Cambria Iron Company that you do not pay any better wages 
than they do— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. For common labor? 

Mr. DALZELL. That it is impossible to make a comparison 
because of the difference in the character of the employment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. You can not answer that question 
specifically; can you? 

Mr. D ELL. I cannot answer the question, for I have not 
propounded it to any one, ~ 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. I ask you the question. 

Mr. DALZELL. Now, whatever views the gentleman from 
Ohio may entertain upon the question of American wages, there 
is no doubt at all as to what views the gentleman who presides 
over the destinies of the Johnson mill entertains upon that sub- 
ject. Ihave here an interview taken from the Pittsburg Dis- 
patch, from which I propose to read: 

JOHNSTOWN, December 6, 1893. 

A. J. Moxham, of the Johnson Steel Works, the largest street-rail manu- 
facturing plant in the United States, employing ordi y 2,00 men, fav- 
ors the of the Wilson tariff biil, but characterizes it as a weak meas- 
ure. He dislikes it because he thinks it savors too much of tection and 
does not go far enough toward free trade. Said he to-night, I can only com- 
mend it to the extent that it admits some articles free of duty. 

“Itis commonly assumed in opposition to the Wilson bill that foreign na- 
tions could take possession of the markets of the United States in the event 
of free trade on the basis of the present labor costof native production. How 
can this claim be reconciled with the known law that a relatively small in- 
crease or decrease of demand will alter enormously the selling prices of the 
materials demanded. There can be no large increase in supply from other 
countries without a tangible and heavy advance in prices, and co uently 
an increase in the price of labor in those countries; and therefore what 
would happen on the removal of the tariff would be an equalization of the 
price of labor by an advance on the part of the foreign manufacturers and a 
proportionate decrease on the part of manufacturers in this country.“ 


So it would seem that, while the gentleman is unwilling to 
vote money into the pockets of his stockholders, he is willing 
to vote money out of the pockets of his employés. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

Now, I can not stop to deal with this question of ‘‘ trusts ” as I 
would like to. Concede for the purpose of the argument which 
I do not) the existence of an American trust; “ it furnishes no 
reason for the striking down of an American industry. The gen- 
tleman's own speech shows that the trust“ that he said ex- 
isted through so many years was powerless to raise the price of 
steel rails; that owing to internal competition it reduced the 
peis and brought it down at one time to almost $20 per ton. 

rusts are not due to tariff; they exist abroad, and in free- 
trade England. I have on my desk here the testimony taken 
before the royal commission appointed by the British Parlia- 
ment, showing the existence of a steel rail“ trust,” participated 
in by England and Belgian manufacturers, for the purpose of 
seizing the American market. 

I have the testimony of the gentlemen who organized that 
„trust, and who openly and avowedly state its purpose. 
purpose was, as they state, to seize the American market by sell- 
ing rails there at 1 ss than cost, and reimbursing their loss by 
raise of price in the home market. 

To be more explicit. In the Second Report of the royal 
commission, appointed to inquire into the depression of trade 
and industry, presented to both houses of Parliament by com- 
mand of Her Majesty,” we find the testimony of Sir Lothian 
Bell, president of the British Iron and Steel Association, as to 
the existence of a steel-rail trust participated in by the English 
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and German manufacturers of steel rails, and the testimony to | have not had an opportunity of looking over the gentleman’s re- 


the same effect of others, includ that of Mr. I. T. Smith, 
eneral manager of the Barrow Hematite Steel Company. 
hese gentlemen bear witness to the putting down of prices to 
foreign buyers, and to the putting up of prices to home con- 
sumers. 

Nor does the agreement that the gentleman attaches to his 
speech as an 1 prove the existence of any trust.” There 
was no necessity to make any agreement to shut down a millal- 
ready shut down and in the hands of a receiver; and I have it 
from Mr. Kennedy, a party to that agreement, that he repre- 
sents no trust“ or combination of any kind; that the agree- 
ment is a valid bona fide agreement for the manufacture of rails. 
The gentleman has no information on the subject, but is relying 
upon an inference: and he has drawn a false one. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, when all things else fail there is always 
left one unfailing shaft in the quiver of the free-trade dema- 
gogue—abuse Carnegie! [Laughter on the Republican side.] 
And so the gentleman from Ohio must needs bend his little bow 
to shoot at his chief, for the gentleman from Ohio and Mr. Car- 
negie stand in the same category. They are both! robber bar- 
ons.” They are both steel-rail manufacturers. They have both 
grown rich. But there the similarity ceases to exist. [Laugh- 
ter and applause on the Republican side,] Two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars of Robber Baron ” Carnegie s*‘ ill-gotten 
wealth“ are pledged to the relief of the poor men of Pittsburg, 
whom the shadow of the coming of this infamous bill has de- 
prived of employment! [Applause.] 

The philanthropic ‘robber baron” of Ohio who would vote no 
money into the pockets of hisstockho!ders—oh, no: not he- takes 
advantage of the biting blasts of winter, of hunger and distress, 
and workingmen’s necessities.to drive a dicker about wages 
one-third cash, two-thirds speculation! [Applause.] And that, 
too, in the little town of Johnstown, on the mountain side, hardly 
yet recovered from the awful calamity that swept awayso many 
of its homes, and left in so many that remain lonely hearthstones, 
about which sit men and women who will never smile again! 

Mr. Chairman, to wax fat on watering street-railway stock, to 
be clad in purple and fine linen out of manufacturers’ profits se- 
cured by the protection of United States patents, the fruit of 
other men’s brains, to swell ones bank account by grinding the 
faces of the poor—all these things may be done outside of this 
House and not be open to criticism here. But so long as | shall 
have a place in this Chamber, and so long as I shall be able to 
command a voice to express myself, no man shall enter its por- 
tals masquerading in the garb of a philanthropist, openly boast- 
ing of his superior virtues and attempting to hoodwink te Rep- 
resentatives of the American people into voting down the pro- 
tection accorded to his fellow-manufacturers, while they leave 
his own untouched without encountering my protestagainstsuch 
shameless and unblushingeifrontery. [Great applause on the 
Republican 1 555 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, the question before 
the committee is, shall steel rails be put upon the free list’ I 
have stood here begging for some reason why they should not be 
put there. None has been given. Instead of that, you have lis- 
tened last night and this morning to a tirade against my- 
selfand my pemes Iwill answer it, but I must apologize to the 
committee for answering it. If, for the sake of the argument, 
T confess it all true, does that furnish any reason why we should 
not put steel rails on the free list? I do not make that motion 
because I am a philanthropist. I deny that I am a philanthro- 
pist. Lolaim that steel rails should go on the free list because 
the proposed duty will not add to the revenues of the Govern- 
ment, but give strength to a pool; because that pool has com- 
bined to raise prices and depress wages, and because the Demo- 
cratic party is pledged to the policy of destroying pools and of 
imposing taxes only for the purposes of public revenue. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.) 

Mr. Chairman, the personal side of this question was not 
brought into the discussion by me. In my first statement on the 
subject of the steel-rail pool I made no reference whatever to 
myself, except to say that I knew something of the subject be- 
cause I was interested in the manufacture of steel rails. I noti- 
fied the gentleman from Pennsylvania, the eloquent champion 
of the sieel-rail pool, three days before that debate that I in- 
tended to make that attack, so that he could get ready. He 
came into the House, and instead of bringing any argument 
against the proposition, he came armed by the friends of the 
pool with pins to stick into me. The gentleman should have 
come with bigger ammunition and have brought bigger cannon 
than mere personalities to fight for this duty on steel rails. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

I shall try to be very brief on these personal charges. They 
are numerous, and I s have to consult my memoranda, as I 
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marks. 

He says I am a monopolist. Iam guilty of the first charge. 
[Laughter and spisu on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. BRYAN. You said so the other day in your speech. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Yes; I believe it is true. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL says that 
our mili is not engaged in the manufacture of such railsas would 
be affected by making steel rails free. I believe I quote him 
correctly in that. He charges that under free steel rails we 
would be perfectly protected still. That is his position I believe? 
I hope he will correct me if I am wrong. [After a pause.] He 
quotes in support of this claim one hundred and two patents, 
some of them on steel rails, he says, but not all. 

Any one who is familiar with the sub ect of patents knows what 
this means. Though we have twenty or thirty patents on steel 
rails, there is probably only one, or at most two, that we ever 
thought anything of. A great many of them were mere bluffs, 
taken out to protect the others. Destroy the main patent and 
the whole line falls. We made our fight; we tried to perpet- 
uate our monopoly; we tried to control the market. We havea 
statement from the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DAL- 
ZELL] that we still control the market. But the decision of the 
court is the other way. You can judge between the two state- 
ments in evidence. 

I said last evening that there were three concerns making the 
kind of rails we make. I forgot one forthe moment. There 
are four. We are helpless to prevent their competition. We 
are open entirely to home competition, and the amendment 
I have proposed will leave us open to the competition of the 
world. I specially named girder rails in the amendment, so as 
to be certain to include our product. 

Tnere can be nodoubtin any man's mind, after thisstatement, 
that we are not shielded by any patent. The great list of pat- 
ents the gentleman were mainly on other things—on cross- 
ings, electrical devices, track appendages, and so on. And, as 
I said a week ago, he has underestimated the number. 

The next personal point is his reference to the scrip. He con- 
tinually harps on the fact that we have paid our men in whathe 
calls scrip. It seems to hurt his feelings that our men got one- 
third in money and two-thirds in bond certificates, a third of 
which he confesses has been redeemed at par. Was it better 
that we should do that and not cut wages, or to have done as 
they did at Sparrows Point, shut the mill up entirely and dis- 
charge the men? Perhaps th it would have pleased the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL]. That is the way the 
steel-rail pool do. They pay for having the men kept idle. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

I believe the men of Johnstown like our way better. The 
steel-rail pool make a contract—and that is undenied—make a 
contr et to keep mills closed. The gentleman does not deny 
th it Mr. Kennedy is connected with the Cambria Iron Company. 
He does not deny that Mr. Kennedy made the contract to close 
a mill and make no rails—or that that is the way they are inter- 
preting that contract to-day. So much for the scrip. 

This morning the gentleman adds, on faith of some letter he 
read, that we do noS pA any more wages than any one else, 
Suppose we do not. atof that? Is that any reason against 

utting steel rails on the free list? But as a matter of fact we do. 

nsome wavs itis hard tocompare wages, but the real testis what 
is paid to the common laborer, and I say here, and it is not de- 
nied, that we do pay 81.50 for common labor where our neigh- 
bors, the Cambria Iron Company, a member of the pool, pays 
85 cents. That fact was brought out by the geutleman from 
Pennsylvania Mr. DALZELL]. I claim no credit for any gener- 
osity on account of it, and specially disclaim it. 

Again, the gentleman charges me with changing something in 
the RECORD, and he thunders out abuse as though I had prac- 
ticed some deceit. What were the facts? I came here unpre- 
pared to have the gentleman ask me anything about what he 
calls our ‘‘ scrip,” and when he did I answered him as honestly 
as I knew how. That night, on consulting my letters, I found 
that the bond certificates, instead of being redeemed a week 
before, as I had sid, had been redeemed that day, and instead 
of being redeemed, as I had thought, at a small pees were 
redeemed at pors T corrected my error that night, and the mo- 
ment J came into this Hall the next morning I sought Mr. DAL- 
ZELL and told him of it, What elge could I have done?. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. DALZELL. You made the statement in that eloquent 
way of yours to invoke Democratic applause and to show whata 
splendid thing scrip was: you said that it had been redeemed at 
a premium. Now, you took that statement out of the RECORD 
without consulting the House, and put another statement in that 
was consistent with the truth, 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. I told of it, did I not? 

Mr. DALZELL. You certainly tened to tell me the next 
morning, and if go had not I would have told you. 

Mr. 2 SON of Be. Would it ra benas fair thing, 
then, when you were thundering your e t me yes- 
terday if you had mentioned that I told you? Was it not your 
duty? Instead of conveying the impression that I had made a 
change clandestinely, was it not your duty to have told this 
House last night that I myself had called your attention to that 
change, and that you at the time had made no objection to it? 
[Applause on the Democratie side. 

Mr. DALZELL. You did it without the permission of the 
House, and you did not tell the House. You told me. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. But you did not tell the House that 
I had told you. 

Mr. DALZELL. It was not my place to tell the House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. DALZELL]also made a misstatement in thatdebate—a more 
serious misstatement. He said on this floor that there was no 
steel-rail pool. Ido not believe that he intended to deceive the 
House; I Relies he was deceived by the pool. But now that he 
has found out his error, instead of standing up here to defend 
the pool, the gentleman ought to do what I understood that day 
he intended to do—to stand by us to crush the pool. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. DALZELL rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield to the gentle- 

man from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] ? 
`~ Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. I will a little later. 

Next, the gentleman was so hard run for an argument in sup- 
port of the 25 per cent duty on steel rails that he brought my 
partner, Mr. Moxham, into the debate, and has read letters and 
newspaper clippings which make out Mr. Moxham to be a fear- 
ful follow. I believe the committee will forgive me if I state 
briefly who this wicked Moxham is. The aca rsa clipping 
from which the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL| 
read last charges Moxham with giving 825,000 to the radical 
single-tax cause of England. He did. thank God, and Iam proud 
of him for it! 

The radical cause in England is what the Democratic cause 
here is getting to be. It is fighting against organized monopoly 
and ihe protection of monopoly—the Toryism and Whiggism of 
Great Britain—as we Democrats are at last beginning to fight 
Republican Toryism here. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
This wicked man Moxham is not a citizen of the United States, 
but he is a resident of Johnstown: they know him there. And 
when that fearful floodswept down; when, after thatawful night, 
twelve thousand people were left without food or shelter, and the 
sun rose on three thousand corpses, it was this Englishman, this 
Arthur J. Moxham who, at the first gathering of the survivors, 
was, by common acclaim, made dictator. It was he who, in that 
dreadful moment, stepped to the front, and, in the name of the 
whole community, brought order out of chaus—who destroyed 
whisky and seized food, who fed the living and buried the dead, 
and again set in motion the machinery of organized government 
and civilized life. [Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 

Again, the ead rae brought up another petty illustration as 
an argument in favor of a 25 per cent duty on steel rails. He 
says he bought an engine in England some years ago and paid a 
large sum for it. That is true. Under your protective tariff 
he bought an engine in England and paid $40,000 for it, and the 
duty besides. Why? We were trying to build a mill as quickly 
as possible. We went all over this country—to Philadelphia and 
everywhere to getan engine of a certain type built. No Amer- 
ican maker would agree to deliver us such an engine within eight 
months. We at once sent acréss the water and made a contract 
for the delivery of such an engine within four months, offering 
the maker a premium of $150 for every day saved on that time. 
It was completed in ninety days, and we paid the premium. We 
got it over here and started our mill, saving five months, and 
Pan | the five months we thus saved we paid out in wages 

175,000! 


Applause on the Democratic side. 
A 


he gentleman talks about the Johnstown Tribune, 
had read at the desk two articles from that paper. Now, 
what the paper says is not of much interest. But you may be 
interested in knowing what that paper is. One Thomas Swanck 
is its editor. He is the brother of James Swanck. who is the 
manager of the Iron and Steel Association of the United States, 
the official organization of the protected steel producers. The 
Cambria Iron Company is a member, one of the seven members, 
of the steel-rail pool. I do not know that it owns the paper; but I 
do know that it owns Tom Swanck. [Laughter and applause on 
the Democratic side.] . 
Now as to the two articles read at the desk. For two years 
Swanck has filled his paper full of abuse, and I could give you a 
great deal better samples than the ones the gentleman from 


Pennsylvania has selected. [Laughter on the Democratic side.] 
Why does he abuse us? Because we are free tradersand dare in 
Johnstown to preach free trade and declare protection a fraud. i 

Again, the gentleman says that I get $1,000a day out of my 
street railroad in Johnstown. I wish I did; but inasmuch as the 
gross receipts are less than 8400 a day, I do not see how I can 
manage to make $1,000 a day out of it. [Laughter and applause 
on the Democratic side. 

But what has all of this to do with the question? Whether I 
am guilty or innocent of these charges; whether I am a good 
fellow or a bad fellow, is that going to decide your vote as to 
whether you will or will not put steel rails on the free list? The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL], the eloquent 
champion of the steel-rail pool on this floor, endeavors to cloud 
the argument by personalities. He would like to get you off in 
the dark. He will not discuss this question with you. Over 
1,500,000 tons of steel rails are made in the United States; 25 per 
cent duty is equal to 85 per ton, and puts over $7,000,000 a year 
into the pockets of the steel-rail pool at the expense of the people. 
1115 aa discuss that question. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

It would seem that the pool might have brought something 
better than such personalities before this House through their 
champion as a reason for maintaining the 25 per cent duty. 
They might even have loaded him up with some ot their volumes 
of statistics, always so useful to protectionists, or at least have 
brought in the RECORD, or something to mystify common peo- 
ple. But here they stand confessed that the best argument they 
can advance against putting steel rails on the free list is that 
Moxham and JOHNSON are not good enough, or that they pay 
their men in scrip. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic 
side.] Well, they have not yet Jet up their mill. [Renewed 
laughter and applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I have often heard of the Pennsylvania lawyer 
and his ability to make the worse appear the better cause, but I 
did not believe it possible that one of the leaders on the Re- 
publican side, a member of the Ways Mean Committee, the 
champion of the steel-rail pool, could not bring a better argu- 
ment in support of his position. I believe, gentlemen of the Re- 
publican party, we could lend you from this side of the House a 
whitewas. rotectionist who could do better. Signy pee 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in all seriousness, this steel-rail pool is 
only typical of other protected industries. It is not always so 
easy to prove the case, but such combinations are the necessary 
result of protection. Protection encourages the organization of 
capital for the purpose of raising prices and erushing labor. We 
may notalwayssee it so plainly, but the influence is always pres- 
ent. It can always be counted upon. 2 

Here is one pool exposed. But there is a whole brood of such 
vampires sucking the people's blood and crying for more. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] I appeal to.this committee and 
to this House to vote to destroy this trust. I appeal to members 
to give some reason why that should not be done, if they pro- 
pose to vote the other way; and I pause again and will welcome 
any reason that can be given for not doing it. [A pause.] Mr. 
Chairman, if the case is confessed, I hope it will be easy to ar- 
range with the other side on a time for having the vote, as there 
are other pressing amendments, [Laughter and applause on the 
Democratic side. 

Mr. COOMBS. Before the gentleman sits down will he per- 
mit a question for information? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COOMBS, This is a very important matter, and I wish 
to ask the gentleman one or two questions In the first place, 
he has said nothing about the relative cost of the raw materials 
here and abroad. My own feeling is that if there is a difference 
in the cost of blooms, that difference must be made up, in a close 
competion, by a reduction of the wages of the workingmen, and we 
wish to avoid that. Now, can tlie gentleman say to this commit- 
tee that blooms can be bought or produced here at the same 
cost as abroad? The gentleman, I understand, makes no sug- 
gestion to reduco the duty on blooms, That is not included in 
his motion. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Itisnot. That is in another sec- 
tion of the bill. In answer to the gentleman from New York I 
would say that Steel rails are not made in this country from im- 
ported blooms or pig metal. They are made from American 
material entirely, with the exception of some occasional foreign 
ore, which this bill puts on the free list. There is no exception 
I believe, among the large manufacturers to that rule that steel 

ils are made directly from ore. Some of the smaller mills 
may be an exception, but the large ones make the ore into pig 
metal, the pig metal into blooms, and the blooms into the An. 
ished rails the most modern ones without reheating. There- 
fore no at, ate blooms or pig metal can go into the ccansruc- 
tion of rails under the present system. | that is imported is 
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‘used in other branches of the iron and steel industry. Now, 
iron ore is already on the free list in this bill, and therefore the 
raw material of rails is free. 

A MEMBER. And coal. - 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. And coal. The effect of putting 
rails on the free list will be this: Probably three of the seven 

l mills are to-day well equipped to compete with the world 

the manufacture of rails. The other four are not, but they 
will at once put in more improved plants, and will then be able 
to compete in the world’s markets, and, with the increased de- 
mand for steel rails at the lower prices there will be a larger 
demand for labor both in building and inoperating mills. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. COOMBS. One other question for information. There 
are seven mills, as I understand, that are now prepared to pro- 
duce partially manufactured iron from home materials for the 

roduction of rails. Do you think that the margin of profit un- 

er the free admission of steel rails would be sufiicient to enable 
the remaining mills to build up the necessary plant? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. 5 

Mr. COOMBS. Or would the profits be so reduced that they 
could not afford to do it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Their profits per ton would be re- 
duced, but the effect of putting rails upon the free list would be 
to greatly increase the consumption of rails, so that in the long 
run even the members of the steel-rail pool will be benefi 
but not at the expense of their fellow-citizens. It is the evil of 
a pool that it restricts e and injures the business on 
which its members really depend. é 

Mr. COOMBS. If there would be such a reduction of profits 
as to make the remaining mills unable to afford the improved 

lant it would seem that the effect of putting rails upon the 
en list might be to make the monopoly more secure. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Does not the gentleman see at once 
that if we put rails on the free list the Sparrows Point mill, for 
example, can not get $1,000 a day to remain idle? 

Mr. COOMBS. Are such mills prepared to make rails from 
American ore? 

Mr. JOHNSONof Ohio, They are. The Sparrows Point mill 
is one of the most modern of m me of the best. 

Mr. COOMBS. One other question, as to what you would do 
for your labor. ` You said, as I understood, ‘‘I will hire my labor 
in the free-trade markets of the world.” Do you think it will be 
necessary to do that in order to meet ths competition? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. I simply said, as the gentleman must 
recollect, that I would do then as I am doing now. Labor, you 
know, has always been on the free list. [Laughter and applause 
on the Democratic side. | 3 

Mr. COOMBS. But do you mean that you would pass by the 
American workman and go to Europe and hire men to meet that 
competition? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. I do not think that would be good 
policy. I believe we get the best workmen in the world here, 
and selfishness, if nothing more, would prompt their employ- 
ment. 

Mr. COOMBS. I simply wanted to bring that matter out 

lainly, because I believe the gentleman misspoke himself, I 
did not believe he wanted to make war 18 American working- 
men, and I wanted him to explain himself. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio, Iam grateful to the gentleman for 
giving me the opportunity. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Does the gentleman state, as a 
maker of steel rails, as an expert in that line of business, that in 
his judgment steel rails may go upon the free list, and when 
that is done, with all that it implies, the steel-rail factories in 
this country can continue to make, without any combination 
with rail factories abroad to control the markets of the world, 

present output of steel rails, paying to labor the wages of 
1892? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Ihave not the slightest doubt on 
that subject. The increased demand at the lower price ought 
to carry wages higher. 

Mr. BLAND. I would like to ask the gentleman this ques- 
tion: Assuming that rails would be cheaper by putting them on 
the free list, would not that encourage railroad building, espe- 
cially in the South and West, where additional railroad facilities 
are needed; and would not éxisting railways, many of which to- 
day are out of repair and in the hands of receivers, be enabled 
to po their roads in repairand make them secure for property 
and life? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Undoubtedly what the gentleman 
saysis true. And putting structural steel on the free list or re- 
ducing the duty upon it will have a beneficial effect in another 
direction. It will do away with many of our dangerous bridges. 
If the cost of structural steel were reduced you would find steel 


bridges in place of many of the miserable wooden ones which at 
present the railroad companies are too poor to replace with steel. 

Mr. SPRINGER. If the gentleman from Ohio will pardon 
me, there is one point made by the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr. DALZELL] which I think the gentleman from Ohio has 
overlooked. It has been stated by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania that the mills with which the gentleman from Ohio is 
connected, or of which he is part owner, are engaged in manu- 
facturing rails for street railways; that this is a different busi- 
ness from the manufacture of rails for steam railroads, and that 
therefore the gentleman from Ohio would notbe affected by put- 
ting steel rails on the free list so much as those would be who 
are engaged in making stzel rails for steam railroads. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. I will try toexplain that point again; 
I thought I had made myself clear upon it. Recently our mill 
quoted prices in Canada; but found ourselves undersold by for- 
eign rails $6 or 88 a ton. We were undersold because our pro- 
tective duty does not operate in Canada. Now, under theamend- 
ment I propose our business would be open to the same oompa: 
tition here; tocompetition of thesame kind that the mills which 
manufacture steel rails for steam railroads would then have. It 
costs probably a little more to make our sort of rails than to 
make the others, because we have smaller quantities of a par- 
ticular section to make. We may run one day ora half day on 
one section, while the steam railroad rail mills would run a week 
or two on a section, thereby reducing the cost. But no consid- 
eration of this kind changes the principle. The foreign manu- 
facturer of our sort of rails has to encounter the same additional 
cost. 

I believe I have answered the gentleman fully. : 

Mr. SPRINGER. Is the cost per ton less for labor in the busi- 
ness in which the gentleman is engaged than in the business of 
making steel rails for steam railroads, or is it greater? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. The only difference is what I have 
spoken of, the differencs in the weight of the rail and the dif- 
ference in the number of tons made of one section. I think the 
cost of our manufacture is probably a little higher on that ac- 
97 but that would apply to our competitors abroad just as 
well. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Are you differently affected, so far as con- 
cerns the labor cost of your product, from those engaged in mak- 
ing rails for steam railroads? 

. JOHNSON of Ohio, Nota particle. We would lose rel- 
atively the same that they would lose by free steel rails. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The system of manufacture is practically 
the same in each case? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Practically the same. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. The gentleman includes - 
his own product in his amendment? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. I do. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. And he proposes to put 
the articles which he makes on the free list. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. I do, and to avoid any question as 
23 it is included, I have specifically named street girder 


8. „ 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. And 1 understand the 
gentleman to say that this production is in no wise protected by 
patents taken out in any foreign country or in this country? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Not in the least; I have repeated 
that any number of times. 

Mr.WANGER. Will the gentleman from Ohio kindly restate 
why he could not 1 against German manu- 
facturers of street-railway in the Canadian market? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. We do not say that. 

Mr. WANGER. I understood you to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. LIsaid we did not. We did not care 
to cut our own prices until we had to. [Laughter on the Demo- 
cratic side.] ` 

Mr. WANGER, I understood the gentleman to say that the 
bidders in Germany were $6 a ton lower than what his company 
was for furnishing the rails and supplying the railroad company 
in Canada. Is that correct? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Yes. 

Mr. WANCGER. And you could not compete against them in 

rice? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. We did not, I said, 

Mr, BOUTELLE, Why did not you? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Could you have compated? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Well, I do not know that I am 
obliged to tell just how much profit we have made on steel rails, 
We have made all we could. e have made them when we loss 
money, and again have made more than $6 a ton profit; but Ido 
not think that that really enters into the question here. When 
{2 pull down the tariff wall we might be able to improve our 

ilities. The cost of making rails is not altogether a question 
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of labor cost or wages. The mill can produce rails cheapest 
that has the most modern improvements. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. And the most patents? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. And the most patents, if you like. 

A MEMBER. Or the most enterprise. 

Mr. WANGER. Does the gentleman mean to convey the im- 
pression that he made a profit at the price at which the German 
manufacturers supply rails in Canada? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. It is not necessary to convey that 
impression. If our price was $6 higher, and we were making $7 
profit, we could meet that competition and make $1. But it was 
not wise to do that. The price would be quoted on us at home. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I will ask if we can not agree on some 
time for taking a vote? 

Hr. DUNN. I desire to be heard, Mr. Chairman, on this prop- 
osition. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. I wish to see if we can not agreeon 
a time for taking the vote. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. We will agree later. Several gen- 
tlemen wish to be heard. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that a vote be taken on this amendment in ten minutes. 
Would not that be ble to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. CANNON of ois. I think not. 

Mr. DUNN. I also wish to have time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. What time does the gentleman 
want? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I would like five minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Well, take fifteen or twenty min- 
utes, whatever you like. Just let us agree ona time. Suppose 
we fix it at half past 12 o'clock. [Cries of Vote!“ “Vote!” 

Mr. REED. hy not vote now? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will submit the request to the 
committee. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous consent 
that the debate close and a vote be taken on the pending amend- 
ment at half past 12 o'clock. Is there objection? 

Mr. WANGER. I object. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Can not we agree, then, on some 
reasonable time? 

Mr. WANGER. I want about ten minutes myself. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. That would give the gentleman 
time if he wished it. 

Mr. BYNUM. Let us have some understanding about this. 
The friends of this bill want something to say about this matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has been endeavoring to see 
whether an arrangement can be had that will be satisfactory. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I would be glad if we could 

on a vote. IL would say at forty minutes p ist 12. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. The time to be divided equally, the 
gentleman from West Virginia controlling half and the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania the other half. 

The CHAIRMAN. But objection has been made. 

Mr. DALZELL. I understand the objection has been with- 


drawn. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will again state the request. 
Unanimous consent is asked that the debate be closed at h uf 
past 12 o’clock and that a vote be then taken on the pending 
amendments, the time to be controlled one-half by the gentle- 
man from West Virginia, and the other half by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. Is there oreo on? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. DUNN (from his seat). T object. [Cries of ‘‘ Too late!”] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. I hope no objection will be made. 

Mr. DUNN. I wanta few minutes, but I withdraw the objec- 


tion. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. ThenI understand that that 
time has been agreed upon? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair heard no objection. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I think perh ps that there 
ought to be some different arrangement about the control of the 
time, because under the arrangement to divide the time between 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania and myself there will be no 
time left for the friends of the amendment of the gentleman from 
Ohio, 

Mr. DUNN. Will the gentleman make it 1 o'clock? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I understand the gentleman 
from New 1 fl fed DUNN] says he did not agree that debate 
should close at half past 12. 

Mr. DUNN. Twelve forty, I understood. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the Chair will 
restate the request. which is. that debate be closed on the pend- 
ing amendment, and a vote be taken at 12:40. Is there objec- 
tion? The Chair hears none: and the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. WILSON] will control one-half the time 

r. SMITH of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, while these amend- 
ments are being discussed with reference to the manufacturers, 
gentlemen seem to forget that there are some of us who repre- 


sent agricultural districts, who desire to offer certain amend- 
ments to the bill in the interest of our constituevts, and unless 
we can have some time I shall object to the continuation of the 
debate on the present schedule, e understood we were to have 
time to offer amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks this limitation of time 
is in the interest of gentlemen who wish an opportunity to offer 
amendments upon other sections. If the time is not limited now 
it may run beyond that. 

Mr. SMITH of Ilinois. But the same thing is done over and 
over ug in. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will again state the request, 
in order that all gentlemen may have an opportunity to under- 
stand it. The gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. WILSON] 
asks unanimous consent that debate upon the pending amend- 
pear close and a vote be taken at 12:40 o’clock. Is there objec- 

on? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
WILSON] is recognized. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. If I can have the attention 
of the Committees of the Whole for a few moments, I would like 
to call the committee back to the consideration of the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JOHNSON], and 
to the consideration of the rate of duty provided in the bill as 
reported, 

1 fully sympathize, and I am sure the members of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means on this side of the House fully sym- 
pathize, with very much that has been said by our colleague from 
the State of Ohio [Mr. JOHNSON]. At the same time I need not 
say to the committee that we can not consider a great question 
like this ina haphazard way, and that we should deal with it 
and with the other items in the iron and steel schedules, with 
care and deliberation. I stated in opening thisdebate that I be- 
lieved we had reached the poise in the development of the iron 
and steel industries of this country where we could soon lay 
down all tariif walls, because we have the ability not only to 
supply our own country, but to supply many of the other coun- 
tries of the world from our inowhauriitle stores. 

Now I want tos I in defense of the duty in the bill which the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JOHNSON] desires to strike out en- 
tirely, that it is one of a carefully arranged scale of duties in the 
iron and steel schedules, and it would be an exceedingly hazard- 
ous thing, and in my judgment it would be an exceedingly un- 
wise thing, for this committee, at random, to take one very im- 
portant item of that bill and put it upon the free list without 
giving to it the careful consideration which is necessary, and 
hien consideration the Committee of the Whole can not possibly 
give to it in this debate. 

There were no iriends of the steel-rail pool among those who 
framed this tariff bill, but we desired to do justice to all the peo- 
ple of the country. We did not desire to fix a single rate in 
this bill in any spirit of revenge or with any desire to punish 
anybody, We know and recognize as much as the gentleman 
from Ohio Mr. JOHNSON], or as much as the most ardent free 
trader on this floor, the wrongs, the enormous and scarcely to 
be exaggerated wrongs, which have been inflicted upon this 
country by the steel-rail pool under the tariff duties heretofore 
granted them: but we felt that we should deal with these great 
industries in the same spirit of justice in which we have tried to 
deal with every other industry, and that we should seek to fix a 
rate that would destroy the steel-rail pool, but not destroy the 
rai ae industry in thecountry. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

M r. JOHNSON of Ohio. May I ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Do you think you have succeeded in 
doing that with the rate of 25 per cent which you have fixed? 

Mr. WILSON o/ West Virginia. I will answer that question 
presently, and answer it frankly, asI desire to be perfectly open 
and frank in this matter. Under the existing laws the duty on 
steel rails is $13.44 a ton, a duty of more than 75 per cent for the 
benefit of the makers of steel rails in this country. 

We took the report of the Department of Labor, we took the 
careful investigations of the Department of Labor, and we learned 
from them that the difference in the cost of manufacturing a ton 
of steel rails in this country, and a ton of steel rails in the coun- 
tries that would seek our markets, was about $5 a ton, possibly a 
little more. possibly at some points a little less. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. Will the gentleman yield to a question? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. 8 

Mr. SNODGRASS. In ascertaining the difference of the labor 
cost in this country and in foreign countries did the committee 
take into estimation that the manufacturer of steel rails would 
have the beneflt of free raw materials? 
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Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. At most of the points at 
which the steel rails are made in this country I do not believe 
that the removal of the duty on iron ore will at all cheapen the 
cost of steel rails. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Not at Sparrows Point? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. It sy at Sparrows Point. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. We want to make them down in our 


country. ` 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. You could make them down 
in your country, as you have the cheapest material in the world. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. We do not want to furnish you our free 
ore if the committee retains a duty on steel rai.s sufficient to en- 
able them to organize pools and combines, and thus to prevent 
us in the South from manufacturing steel rails. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. The duty on iron ore can 
not possibly affect the interior of the country. It is only along 
the eastern coast, at Sparrows Point, and eastern Pennsylvania, 
that the duty on ore comes into the question at all. 

Mr. BLAND. Will the gentleman yield tome fora question? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Certainly. I desire to an- 
swer all questions. 

Mr. BLAND. I will ask the gentleman if it has not been the 
whole contention of the protectionists that they wanted simply 
to bridge over the difference in the cost of labor here and in 
other countries, and whether if we have not had to contend with 
tht in all our campaigns. À 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. BLAND. And Lask whether this is not a protective tariff 
that we are proposing to-day? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. We found this great indus- 
try in this country. We tried to deal with it as we deal with 
other industries, and to so arrange the duty so that there may 
be no prohibitory tariff as heretofore, but a tariff low enough to 
let into this country competition from abroad to protect the 
American consumers. 

Now, we have reduced the tariff upon steel rails from $13.44 
a ton to 25 per cent ad valorem, which at the present price of 
steel rails is 34.41 a ton. We have taken off more than two- 
thirds of the tariff upon steel rails, and if we have not gone far 
enough in that matter, I will say to the Committee of the Whole 
and to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JOHNSON] that we will 
consider the question in the light of the information that he has 
presented, and if necessary will offer a lower rate of duty to be 
voted upon before this bill gets out of the Committee of the 
Whole. I amsimply appealing to the members of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, notin a haphazard manner, without due 
consideration, to take a great industry out from the middle of 
the iron and steel schedule and pass it over to the free lists 
without a full comprehension of what the effect of that radical 
change would be. 

Iam not here defending the steel-rail pool. I have scarcely 
ever made a speech upon the tariff in this House that T have not 
denounced that pool as one of the very worst of the brood of the 

rotective system; and as I said before, we are trying to so ad- 
just the rates in our tariff bill that such combinations and such 
pools and such trusts shall no longer be able to prey upon the 
American people; and, on the other hand, in such away that we 
shall not destroy or impair any great American industry. We 
desire to fix the rates upon steel rails, as I have justsaid, so that 
the pool, or the makers of this country, can no longer shelter 
themselves beneath a prohibitory tariff; so that there shall be an 
opportunity to prevent these combinations by opening the ports 
to a sufficient imporiation of steel rails to keep the price at a 
fair market price in this country to those who consume them. 

Now, if you are going to put steel rails in this headlong way 
upon the free list, why not put pig iron on the free ist; why not 
take anything else in the iron and steel schedule thatsome mem- 
ber imagines can be suddenly brought on the free list with ad- 


vantage? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Will the gentleman allow me toask 
him a question there? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Now, is it not true that there are 
seven concerns controlling all the steel rails produced in this 
country, and th it we have caught them in the act of squeezing 
the people? Now, let us take away their power to do this. 
[Laughter.] ; 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. We can not, I say, legis- 
late to punish the people. We can not legislate upon a great 
industry in any spirit of resentment. There are other great 
industries in this country perhaps where there are only seven 
large producers. We are not trying the offenses of these seven 
producers. We want to break up their combination. We want 
to rob them of all power to squeeze the people, but we do not 
want to break up the general scheme, and, as we believe, the 
general fairness of the whole schedule of the iron and steel in- 


dustries of the country, by taking out one from the middle of 
every schedule, on the spur of the moment, and under a spirit 
of resentment t those who are engaged in it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oaio. Just aword. The gentleman mis- 
takes me. I have no feeling of resentment in the world. I do 
feel, though, that we ought to open the Sparrows Point mills 
that are now idle. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. So do!; and therefore we offer 
free ore for the benefit of the Sparrows Point mill and the other 
mills that are idle; and if 25 per cent protection—I will not use 
the word protection, for Ido not mein it—if 25 per cent duty, 
which is a reductionof more than two-thirds of the existing duty 
on steel rails, does not draw the fangsof the pool, does not protect 
the American consumer, does not permit the Sparrows Point 
mill to start up again, does not take away from the manufactur- 
ers the power to combine to bribe the Sparrows Point mill to 
remain idl +, then the members of the committee, in the light of 
that additional information, will present to this House a lower 
rate than 25 rer cent. 

Mr PATTERSON. Did the committee, in fixing this duty 
at 25 per cent ad valorem, take into consideration the highest 
revenue point at which the duty could be fixed? That is to 
say, is this the rate at which we will receive the largest amount 
of money into the Treasury from this article? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. To that I reply that we 
considered it in this item just as much as we were able to con- 
sider it at any point along the line. We endeavorad to fix the 
duty, as a revenue duty, at a point which, as I said before, would 
permit im ortations for revenue and at the same time relieve 
the country from the control of the pool. 

Mr. PATTERSON. The committee, then, regarded this as 
the proper revenue rate ? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Yes; in view of the general 
scheme of the bill. 

Mr. REED (referring to the fact that Mr. WILSON of West 
Virginia and Mr. PATTERSON were king in aconversational 
tone). I desire to suggest to the chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means that it seems entirely in harmony with the com- 
mittee’s manner of dealing with the e that this point should 
be settled in private, like the rest of the bill. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DALZELL. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois Mr. 88 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I want to say at the 
outset that in discussing tariff schedules I never have talked and 
I do not propose to talk now anything but what seems to me to 
be business. When I discuss amendments to a tariff schedule I 
do not discuss political theories exc2pt as the theory affects 
practical production. Now, if I can have the attention of the 
committee for a moment, I want to say on examination that the 
product of steel rails is greater in this country, I was about to 
siy, than in all the balance of the world, and I do not think that 
would be much exaggeration. This industry has been estab- 
lished here since 1867, by protection, as we think, and by im- 
proved methods, as gentlemen on the other side claim, but no 

oubt by the operation of both forces, and the product has been 
cheapened by the operation of thos» two forces until the price 
has been brought from $150 or $160 a ton to $25 or $30 a ton. 

If this duty can be further lowered without affecting the wage 
of the people who are employed in these mills and still leave a 
small margin of profit to those who are engaged in the industry 
and to those who ought to come into it hereafter so as to keep up 
competition in this country, then I have no objection to its be- 
ing lowered; but, if that is not so, I do object. Now, I think I 
see danger in the proposition to place this product on the free 
list. It is alleged that there isa steel rail pool. I apprehend 
that there is or has been. Thereisa Standard Oil poolor trust, 
and there are pools all around us, some in articles that are pro- 
tected and others in articles that are on the free list. 

I will tell you what I fear in this case. I fear that the placing 
of this product upon the tree list will put—I will speak right out 
in meeting —will put Mr. Andrew Carnegie, who is the great 
capitalist and who represents the great steel combination, ina 
position where, with his accumulation of capital and his methods 
of business, he can force still additional competing est.blish- 
ments into the hands of the receiver. 

Many of them are there now; many are closed up; andI would 
regret exceedingly to see the steel rail industry of this country 
come under the domination of the Andrew Carnegie combine, 
because, as we make more steel rails than any other three na- 
tions of the world, and probably more than the rest of the 
world together, that would mean to me that Mr. Carnegie, having 
frozen out his competitors here, would stand ready to combine 
with the lesser concerns on the other side of the water to control 
the product of the world. Therefore, I believe it to be sound 
policy to go slow in this matter. I will go a step further and 
say that I have what is to me satisfactory information, though I 
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can not give my authority, that Mr. pads fra totaz is 8 
willing to see steel rails go upon the free list, and I believe that 
he is willing to see that because he views the matter from the 
standpoint L have stated. 
Here the hammer fell. 
r. CANNON of Illinois. I should like two minutes more. 

Mr. DALZELL. [yield the gentleman two minutes. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Now, then, I asked the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. JOHNSON] whether, if steel rails were put on the 
free list, it might not have the effect of cutting the wage of the 
workmen in the industry, He said no; but I submit to the gen- 
tleman that he is mistaken. The Carnegie combination has cut 
wages already. In Illinois they have cut wages, and can not 
give employment even at the reduced rates. And the gentle- 
man from Ohio Mr. JOHNSON] himself has virtually cut wages; 
for he says that while his eee pays as much wages as it did 
it pays in scrip, which ma good or may not be good. I 
think we had better go slowly in this matter and be careful that 
we do not place in the hands of any one man or combination of 
men the power to destroy ge shanty in this country, and thus 
to dominate the product of the world by dividing the world’s 
market with foreign producers and inthe mean time bring down 
to the European scale the wages of labor in this country. 

Me. DALZELL. Mr, Chairman, how much time is there re- 
maining on the other side? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia has 
only two minutes remaining; the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. DALZELL] eight minutes. 

Mr. DALZELL. I yield tive minutes to my colleague from 
Pen isylvania [Mr. WANGER]. 

Mr: WANGER. Mr. Chairman, what I wish to submit has 
been largeiy covered by the remarks of the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. WILSON], and the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. CANNON]. It was chiefly this, that the evidence presented 
to this House and to the country, except that of the gentleman 
from Ohio, is altogether to the effect that at the prevailing rates 
of wages paid to workmen in the steel-rail mills in this country, 
stee! rails can not be produced here in competition with foreign 
manufacturers without a duty of 25 per cent or more. 

Now, in the report of the Commissioner of Labor the cost of a 
ton of steel rails is fixed at $24.80; butevery one of the witnesses 
who appeared before the Committee on 8 and Means, ac- 
cord ing to the report of its hearings, fixed the cost, speaking 
Saag eir own knowledge, as being above that figure, not be- 
ow it. 

Mr, Stirling, of the Illinois Steel Company, whose statement 
will be found on page 305 of the tariff hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, said, in answer to the proposition of 
the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. WILSON], that rails 
57 g be produced for $24.80: 

In ver in my life was able to make rails for any such price. I have never 
done it; and I have no prospect of ever doing it. 

Mr. Chairman, I am just as much op to pools as any per- 
son canbe. If thecombination indicated by the testimony of the 
gentleman from Ohio does in fact exist, I would have every party 
to it punished, as I would every party to every other conspiracy 
against the welfare and happiness of this country and its people. 

But I do not believe in pulling down the house in order to get 
rid of an undesirable occupant: and when we consider the vast 
capital invested in these industries, which will possibly be de- 
stroyed and the ruin of which might be viewed with equanimity 
com pared with the distress to be imposed upon the large num- 
ber of people engaged in these industries, we should have far 
more evidence, far more facts as a satisfactory basis of action, be- 
fore putting steel rails on the free list than the intimation thrown 
out by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JOHNSON], who was very 
careful not to make any assertions in support of the conclusions 
which he desired members of this committee to adopt. It seems 
to me that we should look first to the greatest good of the great- 
est number; and it is a sad commentary upon our ability as law- 
makers if we can not get rid of ls in this country without 
crushing out the industries in which they have been formed. 
[Applause on the Republican side. | 

Mr. DALZELL. Lyield three minutes to my colleague from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. ADAMS]. 

Mr. ADAMS of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. JOHNSON] asked this side of the House a direct 
question. Heasked whether any reason could be given 3 
rails should not be admitted into our country free of duty? In the 
course of his remarks he referred to himself and his partner; he 
referred to the stockholders of his corporation, and he referred 
only once to the laboring men who are employed in that great 
manufactory. But when the gentleman cited the fact that he 
paid $1.50 a day as wages in his works against 85 cents in Penn- 

lvania, what did he do? He took as a basis of his statement 

lowest class of laboring men, men who are not engaged in 
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the scientific manufacture of steel rails; and he used those fig- 
ures in support of his argument in this House, 


I will answer his question and give hima reason why steel 
rails should not be admitted into this country free. It has been 
the policy of this country from the beginning until the present 
time that our industries should be protected. One of the most 
weighty causes that led to the separation of the colonies from 
Great Britain was the fact that the mother country was under- 
taking to strike down our infant industries. And the second 
act that was passed by the Congress of the United States after 
the establishment of our present Government, when there was 
no division of sentiment upon this question—every min, Federal- 
ist or untl-Federalist holding the same view on this subject, 
was passed for the purpose of protecting American industry. 
And now, when employment in these industries has passed 
down from father to son, when the fathers who have learned 
particular branches of manufacture have taught their sons he 
manipulation of these special classes of work. there is in effecta 
solemn contract between these people and those who make the 
laws of this Government that when the people enter into these 
branches of industry they shall be protected. Lam not speaking 
now for the capitalist; I am speaking for the workman. I donot 
represent any trusts in Pennsylvania or any special industries, 
but I am here to speak for and to represent 20,000 idle workmen 
of my city, who are now upon the verge of starvation owing to 
the legislation threatened by this Democratic House. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JOHNSON] has told us that the 
n rate of wages he pays is 81.50. The distinguished 
member from New Vork [Mr. COCKRAN] enunciated here the 
other day the text-book axiom that the rate of wages is regu- 
lated by supply and demand. The gentleman from Ohio an- 
nounced that he is not a philanthropist, and that the only reason 
he is paying to those workmen—not skilled workmen—$1.50 a 
day is because the supply in Ohio is not equal to the demand. 
Let me say that in Pennsylvania, where the threat of legisla- 
tion such as is here proposed has driven thousands of our work- 
men out of employment, the rate of wages has been reduced 15 
to 30 per cent; and now workingmen are glad to accept 85 cents 
a day, or, in fact, anything in God’s world that they can get. 


[Applause.] 
(Here the hammer fell.] 


r. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, at the opening of the dis- 
cussion yesterday I cited certain figures, and announced my de- 
termination to insert them in the RECORD, as I understand I 
have the right to do, in the extension of my remarks. I take 
this opportunity to make the statement. because I want no mis- 
understanding, The gentleman from Ohio |Mr. JOHNSON] said 
awhile ago thatI had citedno figures. I simply desire to recall 
this to his memory. 

thas . The gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
that right. 

Mr, DUNN. How much time is left for the discussion? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
WILSON] is entitled to two minutes. 

. 10 055 Paita is on the amendment offered -by the gentleman 
rom 0, 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I yield the remaining time 
to the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. DUNN]. 

Mr. DUNN, Mr, Chairman, in the very short time allowed 
me it will be impossible for me, unless the House extends the 
obi a little, to give the answers desired by the gentleman from 

0. 

There are two questions, to each of which he has required an an- 
swer. One of them I believe the committee has fully answered 
by placing this article in the taxed schedule; I prefer its judg- 
-ment to his. From my observation of the gentleman—an excel- 
lent gentleman as the world goes—but analyzing his character 
as he has developed it himself upon the floor of this House, I 
think he is a very unsafe leader, and I prefer to trust the com- 
mittee which has examined this question rather than to trust to 
his erratic judgment and theatrical attitudinations before this 


body. 

The other question of his I want to answer, but I have not the 
time. I have, however, seen him making the wildest endeavor 
to commit the Democratic party of this House to his peculiar 
doctrine of free trade. Ours is not a free-trade party. We did 
not make a free-trade platform at Chicago, and the pledges which 
we made to the people there we should redeem here. 

A MEMBER. Yes, you did. 

Mr. DUNN. We did not. We made a platform which dis- 
tinctly says that we should have ‘‘a tariff for revenue only,” 
which under our conditions means incidental protection in the 
raising of a necessary revenue. 

Mr. SIMPSON. t is it, if it is not a free-trade party? 

Mr. DUNN. When the ides of November come the Demo- 
cratic party will welcome Mr. JOHNSON and his peculiar notions 
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outside its lines with as much cheerfulness asa coroner would 
welcome a corpse. [Laughter.] 

We have placed in our platform, Mr. Chairman, the doctrine 
that we wanted and would have a tariff for revenue. We went 
to the people of this country on that platform; but now in place 
of carrying out that policy, the tail is trying to wag the dog.” 
[Laughter.] The little end of the Democratic party with the 
aid of the least intelligent, I judge it, of the Republican party 
the other day fastened one of the peculiar notions of the gentle- 
man from Ohio as one of the features of this bill. [Laughter 
and applause.] 

For that reason I say that he is an unsafe leader, and I hope 
that before this House is again carried away by his good fellow- 
ship and his peculiar smiles and his apt answers that they will 
consider that he has not been appointed the high priest of the 
Democratic party, and that he is cutting its throat for next fall’s 
campaign. Applause on the Democratic side.] 

5 ere the hammer fell.] 

r. HOPKINS of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I move an amend- 
ment to the pending amendment, section 141 of the existing law, 
which I ask the Clerk to read. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment of the gentleman from 
Illinois will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

x amendment and insert: “Railway bars made of 
3 a N bars 3 car of steel, T-rails, — 2 punched ralls 
or steel fiat rails, six - tenths of one cent per pound. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that that amendment can not be considered. We have 

eed by unanimous consent to vote on the pending amendment 
thout further debate, and the time has now expired. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. But that agreement does not cut 
off amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. Theagreement was that the debate should 
terminate on the pending amendment at that time and the vote 
be taken; but it does not exclude other amendments. 

The question is on the amendment proposed by the gentleman 
from illinois to the amendment of the gentleman from Ohio. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The question recurred on the amendment of Mr. JOHNSON of 
Ohio; and on a division there were—ayes 61, noes 93. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. I ask for tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. As many as are in favor of ordering tell- 
ers will please rise and remain standing until counted. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. I am entitled to a vote by tellers. 
There was no quorum on the last vote. 

Mr. BYNU The gentleman makes the point of no quorum. 


The CHAIRMAN. A sufficient number of members have | PO 


risen at all events, and tellers are ordered. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio and Mr. WILSON of West Virginia were 
appointed tellers. 
Ine committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
79, noes 100. 
Accordingly the amendment of Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio was re- 
ed 


Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. I desire tooffer the amendment 
which T send to the Clerk’s desk. 
The amendment was read, as follows: 


Amend by striking out Schedule d., agricultural ucts and provisions,” 


commencing with line 10, 29, and ending with line 11, page 35, and im- 
serting in lieu thereof Schedule G, agricultural products and visions,” 
ap- 


of 5 1244 of the laws ot the first session ot the Fifty-first 
proved October 1, 1890. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Chairman, I understand that the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. HENDERSON], whois in very poor health, 
may not be able to be here again, and desires twenty minutes on 
this amendment. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS] if we can not now 
agree upon a limitation of the debate upon this amendment? 

Mr. BURROWS. I presume so, after the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. HENDERSON] has spoken. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. We had better agree 


now. 

Mr. BURROWS. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HENDER- 
SON] is in poor health, and does not expect to be here again, and 
I ask this as a courtesy to him. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. I have no objection to 
that. 

Mr. PICKLER. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. PICKLER. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HENDER- 
SON] offers a substitute for the whole schedule. I desire to in- 
quire, if that should be voted down, whether members will be 
recognized to offer amendments to this Schedule G, before going 
to any other schedule of the bill? 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair can not very well make any 
such promise as that, because the committee are not consider- 
ing the bill by schedules, and the Chair has already made 

romises for other recognitions. The gentleman from Iowa Mr. 
ERSON] desires unanimous consent that he be allowed to 
proceed for twenty minutes, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


[Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa withholds his remarks for revi- 
sion. See Appendix.] 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Iowa. 


Mr. HULL withholds his remarks for revision. See Ap- 
pendix.] 


Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman from Iowa, who has just 
taken his seat, has referred to the fact that I visited the State of 
Iowa some years ago and participated in discussions at that time 


in a pending election. He says that I then referred to the fact 
that f in that State was not profitable. 
Mr. HU Oh, no; I did not say that at all. 


Mr. SPRINGER. What was the gentleman's statement? 

Mr. HULL. I said you went through the State saying that 
the farmers were robbed by this robber tax, among others; that 
they were robbed by the tax on salt, by reason of the large duty 
levied upon it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Whatever I may have said I undoubtedly 
told the truth about it. But I hope to call the attention of the 
gentleman to such facts as will demonstrate to this committee 
and to the country that the farmers of the United States have 
received no benefit whatever from the protective tariff. Insome 
instances it is possible that they receive an increased price on 
their products by reason of the protective tariff, but as a rule 
they get no benefit whatever from it. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. If my friend will allow me, on po- 
litical subjects, if he told the truth over in Iowa, it seems to me 
he ought never to talk anywhere else. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SPRINGER. If I should follow the example of my friend 
from Illinois, perhaps I should not; but I prefer to follow Demo- 
cratic precedent and tell the truth everywhere. 

Now, Mr. , I assert again that in the very nature of 
things the farmers of the country can not receive a benefit from 
a protective tariff except in a few instances upon a few articles. 
The products of our farms are raised in such quantities that we 
must sell a 3 of our agricultural products to foreign coun- 
bears and those products furnish the great volume of our ex- 
In 1892 the value of our cultural exports was $799,328,232, 
or 78.69 per cent of our total exports. In the year ending June 
30, 1893, the aggregate was 815,382,986, or 74.05 per cent of our 
total exports. The falling off in 1893 was owing to short crops 
in 1892 as compared with 1891. But the fact remains that three- 
fourths of all our exports are the products of our farms. 

The prices that our agricultural exports bring in Europe fix 
the prices at which the home product is sold. Now, it seems to 
me that this is a proposition which ought to be universally ad- 
mitted. Whenever we raise any product in such a quantity that 
a portion of it must be sent abroad to be sold, the price which 
we get abroad fixes the price not only of the export, but of the 
same kind of product which is consumed at home; and, therefore, 
whatever may be the tariff on wheat, for instance, it does not 
raise the price of wheat in this country atall. If the tariff on 
wheat were a dollar a bushel, it would not affect the price of 
wheat at home. 

Mr. HULL. Why is it that in Illinois and Iowa, in 1859 and 
1860, corn sold for 10 or 12 cents a bushel, whereas it now sells 
for 25 cents a bushel? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I will answer you. In 1850 there was nota 
railroad west of the Allegheny Mountains, except a small line 
from Springfield, in Sangamon County, to the Iilinois River, 
about 70 miles long, and the cars upon that were propelled by 
mule power or horse power instead of by steam. 

Mr. HULL. In 1860 do you say there were no railroads? 

Mr. SPRINGER. In 1850. 

Mr. HULL. I said in 1859 and 1860. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The price of corn at the time the gentle- 
man refers to, in 1860, was controlled entirely by the supply and 
the demand, and by the price of its transportation to the home 
market and thence abroad. It was not affected by the tariff then, 
it is not affected by the tariff now; so that the farmers can not 
derive any benefit from a protective tariff on these articles. 

Mr. WANGER. I understand the gentleman to say that the 
world’s price of wheat fixes the price of wheat in this country? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I do. i 

Mr. WANGER. Now, I would like to ask the gentleman 
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whether this country’s exportation of wheat has not very much 
todo with fixing the world’s price of wheat? 

Mr. SPRINGER. This country’s supply of wheat contributes 

_to the world s supply, and it is the world ssupply and the world’s 
demand that fixes the price of wheat in Liverpool. 

Mr. WANGER. And this country’s contribution toward that 
supply has much to do with it? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Of course if there is a large crop in this 
country, that will contribute to reducing the price throughout 
the world, and the price of wheat is fixed not by the tarifis, but 
by the supply and demand for wheat and corn throughout the 
whole world; and, therefore, the tariff does not affect us with 
reference to these articles, and can not protect the farmers of 
the e 

Mr. HULL. Will the gentleman yield for another question? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Les, if I can have my time extended. 

Mr. HULL. I think we will give you time enough. This is 
a very important schedule. Now, we export 3 per cent of our 
corn, Suppose you break down our markets here so that there 
is not so much corn consumed here, and suppose by driving labor- 
ers out of other industries you compel them to go onto the farms 
to raise more corn and increase the amount that we ship abroad. 
Will not that lower the price not only in this country, but all 
over the world? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr.Chairman, I will answer that question. 
I want to call the gentleman's attention to the fact that the price 
of corn in London is at least 25 or 30 cents a bushel more all the 
time than it is in the United States. The price of corn in Can- 
ada is always higher than it is in the United States, and there- 
fore you can not soppor that anyone is going to London and 

ay 25 or 30 cents a bushel more for corn than he can get it for 
this country, and pay the freight upon it and bring it over 
here in competition with ours? 

Mr. HULL. If corn is worth 25 cents a bushel more in Lon- 
don than in the United States, and if the price of our corn here 
is fixed in London, why does not the price go up here? It cer- 
tainly does not cost 25 or 30 cents a bushel to transport it to 
England. 

Mr. SPRINGER. It costs at least 25 cents a bushel from Chi- 


cago. 

Mr. HULL. Weare comparing New York and London now, 
and it will not cost 10 cents a bushel to get corn from New York 
to London. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I have not the exact figures here, but the 
gentleman will concede that corn is always higher in London 
than itis in this country, and that it would cost at least 10 cents 
a bushel to bring it from London to New York, and therefore no 
man can afford to go to London and pay the higher price for 
corn and bring it across in competition with ours. 

Mr. HULL. He would not bring it here, because it is higher 
there; but if the price is so much higher there than it is here, 
exceeding the cost of transportation, why is not more corn taken 
to London for the sake of getting the higher prices there? 

Mr. SPRINGER. It is taken from all ports of the United 
States to Liverpool for the sake of getting the price there, and 
in Liverpool the price of all the products of this country which 
are exported is fixed. 

Mr. HULL. If the gentleman’s theory is correct, the prices 
ought to equalize themselves, allowing for the difference in trans- 
portation simply. 

Mr. SPRINGER. There is insurance, there are the commis- 
sions of the middlemen, there is the loss in transitu, and all the 
other expenses that enter in the cost of transportation of grain 
from this country to Europe. Theprice of corn, wheat, and other 
farm products in Iowa and Illinois is always the Liverpool price, 
less tae cost of transportation to sade 

Mr. LUCAS. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him aques- 
tion? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from South Dakota?: 

Mr. SPRINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. LUCAS. I want to ask you if you do not think it unfair 
to name corn in London for us to come in competition with. Is 
England a corn-producing country? Name some of the products 
we produce and they produce. = 

Mr. SPRINGER. I name wheat, then. 

Mr. LUCAS. Well, wheat will not answer for this reason, 
that when you reach the markets of London you come in compe- 
tition with the cheap wheat of India and Russia, with the poorer- 
paid labor of those countries. That is precisely what we do not 
want to come in competition with. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Then take bacon, hams, and meats of all 
kinds, and ths same rule applies all along the line. The far- 
mer of the United States must lay his wheat and all other 
products down in Liverpool and sell them in competition with 


similar products which are produced by the poorest-paid labor 
in the world. 

Mr. HULL. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him one 
question more? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. HULL. Is it not true that the price of wheat has been 
largely influenced during the last twenty years by the develop- 
ment of Kansas, Nebraska, the Dakotas, and Minnesota, that were 
absolute wildernesses thirty years ago? 

Mr. SPRINGER. That has added to_the supply. 

Mr.HULL. And, further, by the building of railroads through 
India, bringing their wheat to the water, and through all the 
great Sigs ead of Russia, bringing their wheat to the water, the 
product of wheat has increased more rapidly by three times over 
than the increase of population. i 

Mr. SPRINGER. Iam very glad the gentleman from Iowa 
has referred to the fact that railroads have penetrated India 
within the last few years and have brought to the markets of the 
world a large addition to the wheat supply of the world. That 
fact is due to the further fact that the United States has dis- 
criminated by our tariff laws against all the products of Great 
Britain coming into this country, so as to make it necessary for 
England to look somewhere else to get a supply of breadstuffs; 
and to obtain that supply British subjects have gone to India and 
spent hundreds of thousands,even 5 5 75 of dollars to build rail- 
roads into the very heart of India, where wheat can be produced 
very cheaply, for the purpose of supplying Europe with wheat. 
The wheat of India comes in competition with the wheat raised 
on the prairies of the United States, and this same competition 
was incited, provoked, and induced by the restrictive policy of 
this Government in reference to the products of other countries 
9 Bara: 

Mr. HULL. Do not you believe that India would have done 
that in any event? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I do not. India has not caused the open- 
ing up of that country. It was British capital expended in India 
which has built railroads and opened ve Seen country. 

Mr. HULL. Do not you think that England would have de- 
veloped her own empire? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I do not think that England would have 
developed the wheat-growing in India if that country had been 
able to obtain its supply here. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HULL. I ask that the gentleman have more time. We 
have interrupted him and he has been very kind in answering 
questions. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I hope I will have ten minutes more. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HULL. One more question and I will quit. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Proceed. 

Mr. HULL. Is it not true that under the laws we have been 
living under, in your own ay Chicago, the tonnage of the 
internal commerce is greater than the entire foreign tonnage of 
Great Britain? 

Mr.SPRINGER. I think that has nothing to do with the ques- 
tion we are considering. It is large. 

Mr. HULL. It is very large. It is our own commerce, and 
interior commerce. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I want to remind my friend that it is free- 
trade commerce in the United States. 

Mr. HULL, among ourselves. 

Mr. SPRINGER. It is not restricted by any law between the 
States. There is nothing to prevent it from passing from one 
part of the country to another. But if you should put a pro- 
tective tariff on the commerce between the States of Illinois and 
Iowa, Wisconsin, and all the other States of the West, as you 
have between Canada and the United States, you would find that 
our internal commerce will drop down to nothing compared with 
what it now is. It isthe free trade in our country that has built 
up this vast volume of trade between the States. If free trade 
at home has done so much good in promoting trade between the 
Staies, what is the difference in principle if we were permitted 
to pass the Canadian and Mexican borders and allow the same 
opportunity to trade with people there, and even across the At- 
lantic Ocean? 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to state again that the farmer 
gets no benefit by a protective tariff, and that all of the protec- 
Ye that is afforded in this bill is at his expense, or nearly all 
of it. 

In other words, he is obliged to sell his products at the prices 
fixed in the free-trade markets of the world, and when he buys 
the things that are required for use upon his farm and in his 
household, his implements, his groceries, and his clothing, he is 
compelled to buy them in this protected market. That is to say, 
he sells in the cheapest market in the world and buys in the 
dearest. That is the protective system so far as the farmer is 
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concerned. That is the system provided by the Republican 
party for the farmers of this country. Iam surprised that gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the Chamber should stand up here 
and assume that they represent the farming interests of the 
United States. 

Mr. HULL. Are not the farmers themselves the best judges 
of that 

Mr. SPRINGER. The farmers understand this question. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Does the gentleman from Illinois deny that 
the duty on barley and flax has been a benefit to the farmer? 

Mr. SPRINGER. The duty on flax has not benefited the 
American farmers. It is possible that the duty on barley may 
have protected the farmers in some localities somewhat. 


Mr. TAWNEY. Do you claim that the rate proposed in the- 


Wilson bill will continue that protection? 

Mr. SPRINGER. It will continue all the protection that the 
barley-raisers are entitled to. Barley-raising is a local inter- 
est, confined to a few localities, and can not be greatly stimu- 
lated by a protective tariff. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Does the gentleman think that with the duty 
on barley reduced to 6 or 8 cents a bushel, as proposed in the 
Wilson bill, there will still continue to be a difference of 10 or 
12 centsin the price of barley between the markets of the United 
States and those of Canada in favor of eur side of the line, as at 

resent? 

Mr. SPRINGER. It is my opinion that the large tax of 30 
cents a bushel on barley imposed by the McKinley bill has not 
been a benefit to the farmers of this country in the long run. 

Mr. TAWNEY. How much has it increased the production? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Does the gentleman know what is the differ- 
ence between the price of barley in Toronto and the price in 
Chicago? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I have not looked into that subject re- 
cently. The gentleman probably knows, as he represents a dis- 
trict in which barley is largely produced. There is none pro- 
duced in my district. My constituents are not benefited in any 
event. 

Mr. HAUGEN. It has varied, I think, during the last month 
from 10 to 14 cents in favor of the American market. . 

Mr. SPRINGER. The difference ought to be 30 cents, if the 
barley-raisers A the benefit of all the tariff. 

Mr. HAUGEN. No. Wedonotclaim that the price is raised 
by the whole amount of tariff. : 

Mr. SPRINGER. The ganun from Wisconsin, then, ad- 
mits that the tariff raises the price of the commodity. 

Mr. HAUGEN. It does, in that case. I admit that the tariff 
often adds something to the price of the article. The question 
is whether, on the whole, we receive a sufficient benefit from 
protection to compensate for that, and in this case I think we do. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I am glad that the gentleman from Wis- 
consin does admit that the tariff on products adds to the price 
of those products to the consumer. That is a very important 
admission. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Ialways admitted that the price is to some 
extent increased by protection. One reason why L am in favor of 
a protective tariff is that it stimulates home industry by some- 
what increasing the price. 

Mr. SPRINGER. ell, that is a very important admission 
in this discussion, which is doing so much to enlighten the 
country upon these questions. I hope the gentleman will con- 
vince some of his Republican associates on that side of the 
Chamber that the tariff on foreign products not only increases 
the price of such products, but also the price of the home prod- 
ucts of like character unless we raise a surplus of such products 
ourselves. 

Mr. HAYES. If the gentleman from Illinois will permit, I 
wish to say I have had occasion to look into this barley question, 
and there hasnot been animportation of barleyinto the Chicago 
market for years, tariff or no tariff. In the present fiscal year 
only two bushets were imported, and the year before the Me- 
inley act went into effect there was nota single bushel im- 

orted. a 

Mr. SPRINGER. Iam much ob 
thatstatement. But yourefer to the Chicago market only. The 
average importations of barley into the United States for the 
pe aye years, ending June 30, 1893, amounted in value to $5,- 


Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. There were about eleven or 

Mabie million bushelsof barleyimported into the United States 
t year. 

Mr. HAYES. Yes; but not so as to affect the Chicago market. 
These circulars that we have been receiving about the duty on 
barley have come from the malsters of Milwaukee. No farmer 
or farming interest has been back of them or had anything to do 
with them. They have been sent out by the Malsters’ Associa- 
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tion at Milwaukee. Thecirculars were issued by their secretary. 
The question of the duty on barley in no way affects any farmer 
in the Northwest. There never has been any importation of 
barley or any competition with Canadian barley so far as the 
Chicago and Milwaukee markets are concerned. 

Mr. PICKLER. Supposing that to be true, is it not much 
better that we should raise in our own country the ten or twelve 
millions that we have had to import? 

Mr. HAYES. We have been exporting more barley than we 
have imported. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I do not think we exported a bushel. 

Mr. HAYES. The gentleman does not know the facts. We 
have exported this year over 5,000, 000 bushels by the official re- 
turns. : 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I hope that after my time 
has expired these gentlemen will resume the discussion of this 
barley question, which is very interesting. [Laughter.] 

The day before yesterday the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Burrows] stated that there had been a large increase of sheep 
in the State of Illinois since the passage of the McKinley act, 
and he cited that fact to show the benefits of protection to the 
farming interest. Now, there was an increase between 1890 and 
1893 in the number of sheep in the State of Ilinois perhaps to 
the extent stated by the gentleman from Michigan. 

According to the statement in the Statistical Abstract, there 
was an increase of 498,000 from 1890 to 1893. The fact had not 
occurred to me before the gentleman called attention to it, but 
I have since looked into the matter and I think that I can ex- 
plain it. 

I think I can state it satisfactorily. There was an immense ag- 
ricultural production in 1891 and 1892. My theory is that we 
had during those years a large surplus of agricultural products. 
The farmers were naturally seeking stock to which their prod- 
ucts could be fed. They may have imagined that the increased 
duty on wool would result in raising the price of sheep and 
a sheep were a good investment, as farm products were abun- 

ant. ` 

But the same facts did not exist in another direction. In. 
Maine, where like causes ought to produce like effects, and 
where there is not so much of a crop which these animals could 
eat, there was an actual falling off in the number of sheep. I 
called the attention of the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] 
on yesterday to the fact that from 1890 to 1893 the number of 
sheep in his State fell off from 542,000 to 398,000, a loss of 144,000 
in three years; and that the loss in the value of the sheep in 
those three years was nearly $500,000. But he did not cars to 
explain the fact. During this-period of the operation of the Mc- 
Kinley act from 1890 to 1893, which was adopted in part for the 
purpose of encouraging sheep-growing in Maine and elsewhere, 
the slaughter houses consumed 144,000 of the sheep in that State. 
55 in the other New England States there was a corresponding 

oss. : 

Throughout New England the number of sheep has decreased 
under this high protection on wool. In 1870 there was, accord- 
ing to the Statistical Abstract, in the New England States, 
1,220,704sheep. In 1890 the number had been reduced to 971,935, 
or a loss of 248,769. The value of sheep in those States had de- 
creased in the same time from $3,663,163 to $3,149,551, or $513,612. 

I want to call further attention to the fact that the protection 
which woolgrowers have enjoyed on wool sincs 1867 has not ben- 
efited the farmers of this country, but on the contrary has been 
the greatest calamity ever inflicted upon a people engaged in any 
particular industry. 

Since a tariff on wool was invoked for the protection of the 
woolgrowers, we have witnessed the destruction of one-half the 
flocks in all the States east of the Mississippi River. In the State 
which I have the honor to represent there were, as I have already 
stated, in 1868 2,700,000 sheep, and in 1893 only 1,187, 000 —a loss 
of 1,513,000—more than one-half in the sheep production in that 
State since the tariff on wool was invoked for the purpose of aiding 
the farmers in the raising of sheep; and whHe this loss of more 
than one-half in the number of sheep has been going on, there 
has been anincrease of 100 per cent in the population of the State. 

A similar condition of things is found in Michigan and in Ohio, 
although in the latter State the reduction has not been so great. 
But this loss will be found to have occurred in nearly all the 
States east of the Mississippi River. 

[Here the hammer fell. ¢ 

Mr. SPRINGER. I hope I may have five minutes more, as I 
have been interrupted. 

Mr. BRYAN. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman’s 
time be extended for five minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr.SPRINGER. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. HAUGEN. Does the gentleman think that the farmer 
will get a better price for his wool if wool be put on the free list 
than he gets now? $ z 

Mr. SPRINGER. Ido. . 

Mr. HAUGEN. - Then how is the manufacturer going to be 
helped in obtaining cheaper raw material“ for manufacturing 


ee 

Mr. SPRINGER. Last year the woolen manufacturers paid 
$8,000,000 as duties on foreign wool. The manufacturers will 
not have that amount to pay for foreign wool, and wey Cue, 
therefore, to be able to pay more for the domestic wool they use. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Butif the American manufacturer is going 
to get cheaper wool from abroad, will not domestic wool be cor- 
respondingly cheapened? 

Mr. SPRINGER. No, sir. The facts on this point were stated 
very clearly and forcibly yesterday by the gentleman from Kan- 
sas Mr. Davis]. The foreign wool does not compete with the 
native wool in the sense of displacing it, but supplements it. 

Mr. HAUGEN. It may not compete now, but would there not 
be competition under free trade? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Lhope the gentleman will hear me a mo- 
ment. The foreign wool does not compete with the native wool 
in the sense of displacing it. I have here a statement of the 
National Association of Woolen Manufacturers of the United 
States, showing that the foreign product does not displace a corre- 
sponding amount of the native production, for the reason that in 
order to make a given quality of goods the manufacturer re- 

uires for the completion of the product both native wool and 
oreign. He must mix the foreign with the native wool in the 
manufacture of the products which this country consumes. 

Last year, as I have said, the manufacturers paid $8,000,000 
duties on foreign wool. If they were permitted to get this for- 
eign product without the payment of duty they could afford to 
pa tha same 1 or a greater price for the home production 
and still sell their goods for less money than they now receive. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Do I understand the proposition of the gen- 
tleman to bs that native wool can not be except by mixing 
it with foreign wool in the manufacture of goods used by the 


masses? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I did not say that it could not be used in 
any manufactures of woolen goods. 

Mr. DINGLEY. What is the gentleman’s proposition about 
mixing wool? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Isaid that the manufacturers of this coun- 
try must mix the two classes of wool, foreign and domestic, in 
order to produce a given result; but there are certain products 
made in this country entirely of native wool. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Whilst the fine fabrics may require a mix- 
ture of the two classes of wool, is it not the fact that such goods 
as are worn by the masses of this country can be manufactured 
of native wool? 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is true. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Iam speaking of wool used in the manufac- 


ture of goods which are worn by the great mass of consumers in 


this country. 

Mr. SPRINGER. If the gentleman will just allow me—— 

Mr. DINGLEY. Why does the gentleman say that it is nec- 
essary to have foreign wool for our own manufacturers, when as 
a matter of fact over 300,000,000 pounds of woolof native produc- 
tion were used in the United States and only 50,000,000 of for- 
eign wool last year? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I have no statistics of the amount of wool 
used by our manufacturers last year. But the domestic produc- 
tion of wool in 1892 was 294,000,000 pounds, and the imports were 

148,000,000 pounds. There must have been three times more 
foreign wool used than the gentleman states. The importation 
of foreign wool for the year 1893 was 175,636,000 pounds. But 
whatever amount of foreign wool may be used, it is the opinion 
of wool manufacturers generally that it is necessary to have for- 
eign wool to mix with native, in order to make goods demanded 
by the trade. - 

Mr. DINGLEY. In order to make certain classes of goods. 

Mr. SPRINGER. To make certain qualities of goods de- 

~ sired by the trade. That is the testimony of every woolen manu- 
facturer throughout the length and breadth of the country, that 
it is necessary in order to satisfy the demands of trade and com- 
merce that they must use cer kinds of foreign wool. 

1 HAUGEN. Will the gentleman yield for another ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Well, Iwill be very glad to yield to gen- 
tlemen if you will give me time enough. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I wish to ask the gentleman this question: 
Do we produce any kind of wool with which there would not be 
foreign competition, if we had free trade in wool? 

Mr. DINGLEY. That is the question. 

Mr. HAUGEN (continuing). Is there any particular class of 


wool produced in this country that could not be supplied by for- 
eign wool producers? 

Mr. DINGLEY. I hope the gentleman from Illinois will an- 
swer that question. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I did not understand the gentleman: Will 
he be kind 1 to repeat his question? 

Mr. HAUG Lask the gentleman if there is any particu- 
lar class of wool produced in the United States that is not pro- 
duced elsewhere in the world, and which would be brought Into 
competition with our domestic wool if your free-trade principle 
should be established? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Some of our domestic wool would be brought 
in 5 with certain grades of foreign wool— 

_Mr. UGEN. But that is not the point, Is there any par- 
ticular class of wool produced in this country that is not pro- 
duced elsewhere in the world? 

Mr. SPRINGER. In a good man ts of the country there 
are some smail lots of nearly every kind of wool produced that 
you can imagine, bu. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman does not seem 
to understand my question. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I thought I did. 

Mr, HAUGEN. My question is not whether we produce every 
class of wool in this country, but whether some other country 
does not produce every élass of wool that we do produce? 

Mr. DINGLEY. That is the whole question. 

Mr. SPRINGER. They do somewhere, perhaps, in limited 
quantities. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Then, under your free-wool programme we 
must come in ales ote with other countries that produce the 
same kinds of wool that we produce. 

Mr. DINGLEY. That is the point. 
ae HAUGEN. Does not the gentleman from Illinois admit 

A MEMBER. He has already admitted it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I admit that in some cases this may be 
true. But whenever it does, it is the exception and not the rule. 
The rule is as I haye stated it, that the foreign wool which does 
come in is rontod to mix with the native wool in order to pro- 
duce the kind of cloth which is demanded by the trade, the kind 
that is in fashion and is worn by the people; and to the extent 
that foreign wool is required for mixing with the native it does 
not compete with the native wool, but supplements it, and the 
mors foreign wool that is required the more domestic wool will 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I return to the statement which was 
made by every woolen manufacturer, as stated in the reports of 
the National Association of Woolen Manufacturers, that they 
are placed ata great disadvantage by reason of the fact that 
they are compelled to pay a duty upon foreign wool, and that is 
the advantage which the foreign manufacturer has over the 
8 N The foreign manufacturer gets his wool 

ree of duty. 

A word further in regard to wool. There is nota civilized 
country in the world thatimposes a tarif on wool. All the great 
paras admit wool free of duty, and in that respect benefit the 

boring and producing interests of their people. 

Another matter to which I desire to refer is that to which the 
gentleman from Michigan referred on yesterday, namely, that 
there was a balance of trade against this country during the pe- 
riod between 1850 and 1850; in other words, that we 8 
more goods during that time than we exported. By an exami- 
nation of the statistics I find that if you take into consideration 
the gold and silver that passed during that period the trade was 
almost equally balanced. But L want to call attention to the 
fact that there is a great misapprehension as to this theory of a 
balance of trade, 

Thold in my hand a statement which I have had compiled 
from Mulhall’s Dictionary of Statistics for 1892, and from 
The Statesman’s Year Book for 1893, in regard to the im- 
poris and exports of Great Britain during the period from 1850 

o 1893, inclusive, a period of forty-three years. I have not been 
able to give it exactly accurate, but the statement isas accurate 
as these two authors can give it. It appears that during this 
period of forty-three years of free trade in England the imports 
of merchandise into the country amounted to $57,000,000,000, and 
that the exportsamounted to 843,000, 000, 000; or, in other words, 
that the excess of imports over exportsamounted to $14,000,000,- 
000 during that period, 

Mr. DINGLEY. I desire to know the position of the gentle- 
man from Illinois, If lunderstand his position it is that the pro- 
tective duties upon wool have reduced the price in this country. 


Mr. SPRING Please state your question again. I d 
not hear it. 5 

Mr. DIN GLE. Is it your position that protective duties on 
imported wool have decreased the price of wool in this country? 
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Mr. SPRINGER. That is one of the factors that has entered 


to it. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Then do you go on and take the other ground, 
that it also increases the price, when you are addressing the 
consumers? Do you use both arguments at the same time? 

Mr.SPRINGER. I beg the gentleman’s pardon for digress- 
ing again. I say this, that it has caused, and the tendency is 
to cause, wool in this country to be sold for aless price than it 
would be sold for without it; and that the manufacturer being 
compelled to pay the high duty upon the wool imported, which 
is necessary to make the product 7 imported wool, that 
compels the consumer to pay a higher price for the manufac- 
8 article; but that the manulacturer could pay a higher 

rice to the farmer if he got his imported wool cheaper, that 

e could pay better wages, and also sell his products at a lower 

rice. ` . 

Mr. DINGLEY. That is, you are undertaking to run both 

arguments at the same time. [Laughteron the Republican side.] 

r. SPRINGER. I do not run both arguments. It is the 
gentleman and his friends who assert both arguments, that pro- 
tection increases the price obtained by the manufacturer and re- 
duces it to the consumer. But, Mr. Chairman, Iyas interrupted 
in the midst of this argument in regard to the balance of trade. 
I wish to say that during these forty-three years the so-called 
balance of trade against Great Britain has amounted to 814,000, 
000,600. By examining the statistics of that country you will 
find that that is twice as much as the value of all the lands in 
Great Britain, which includes Ireland and Scotland; that it is 
twice as great as the assessed value of the lands of that country 
in 1888; that it is equal to and exceeds even the value of all lands 
in the United States in 1888, according to the authority I have 
cited, which was 812,000, 000,000. 

Lam speaking of the value of lands without houses. So that 
if this was a real balance of trade against England it would have 
been a constant depletion of her wealth every year, until after 
forty-three years of free trade she would have lost by this system, 
according to the contention of gentlemen on the otherside, $14,- 
000,000,000 in wealth, which is more than twice as much as the 
assessed value of all the lands in the United Kingdom. 

Now, I insist that this difference was in favor of England, that 
she was getting richer continually by the difference, and not 
losing, as the gentlemen on the other side would have us believe. 

Thope, therefore, Mr. Chairman, if nothing else has been de- 
veloped during this debate, itis now established that the tariff 
upon wool has not benefited the woolgrowers east of the Mis- 

ippi, in the United States, since it was put upon them, be- 
cause. there are only about half as many sheep now in the United 
States as there were when the high tariff was invoked. And 
this discussion has also exploded the theory of the balance of 
trade, which protectionists are so accustomed to flaunt before 
the country as a justification of the protective system. 

I — here a table containing the figures to which I have 
referred: 


Imports and exports of Great Britain from 1850 to 1892. 


* Estimated. 


` Mr. Loup was recognized. i 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, this debate 
has run sometime, and I would like to know if we can not close 
the debate upon this amendment in ten minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
WItson] asks unanimous consent that debate upon the pending 
amendment be closed in ten minutes. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Five of which are to be al- 
3 to the gentleman from California [Mr. Loup] and five to 


myself. 
Mr. BLAIR. I would like to make a few observations. 
The CHAIRMAN. Four gentleman have asked for time. 
‘Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Say twenty minutes, then. 
Is there objection? 


Mr. WANGER. I object. 

Mr. BLAIR. We have been extending everybody's time, and 
it is possible that we might be cutting out gentlemen who have 
the right to be heard. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair willenforce the rule against 
extensions of time if any gentleman objects. 

Mr. BLAIR. It is not an agreeable thing to object. It has 
seemed to me that 3 Who are seeking the privilege of 
extensions might learn the suggestion of modesty from their 
own innate consciousness in that regard. There are 350 mem- 
bers here who have the right to be heard. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is made, and the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Loup] is recognized. 

Mr. LOUD. Mr. Chairman, I had supposed when you arose 
for the purpose of putting this amendment to the committee, that 
the Democratic party had confessed judgment and pro to 
allow the amendmentof the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HENDER- 
SON] to be adopted; but finally there was pushed to the front 
the intellectual leader of the Democratic party, in the person of 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER], who attempted to 
discuss this N paragraph of the pending bill. He had 
talked about fifteen seconds when his mind became so perfectly 
befogged by wool that he totally ignored from that on the sched- 
ule under discussion. 

I can not devote my time to taking up the whole of the sched- 
ules in this bill, but will devote what little time I have to one 
subject embraced in the agricultural schedule, The sameargu- 
ment that Iam to use would apply of my own knowledge, to 
other articles embraced under the head of fruits.and nuts. I 
will confine myself to the one article of prunes; and that, I think 
will demonstrate the system of Republican protection as well 
as any item contained in this bill. A number of years ago there 
were no prunes produced in this country. The selling price in 
the market ran from 18 to 23 cents per pound. It was discovered 
that there wasa portion of the State of California which could 
8 produce prunes. They went into that industry with 
the view of getting a market for their products here. 

The European producers tely, as has been done in 
every other industry, reduced the price of their products until 
the competition became most fierce in the market. These prune- 
growers of the State of California as ton to Congress, and re- 
ceived a small duty upon prunes. e had then just begun to 
establish this industry. It had been demonstrated that we 
could ee them; and I want to call the attention 
of the House to this article in particular, that there is only a very 
limited penos of the world that can produce prunes. It is in 
Servia, in Bosnia, and the southern portion of Hungary. . 

Now, then, to be brief, passing along, the industry has grown 
in my State until during the last year we have supplied more 
than two-thirds of the consumption of the whole of the United 
States; and, if left alone in the position we now occupy, in fwo 
years we would supply the whole demand. 

Now, then, has the price continued to increase? No, sir. 

The price has continued to decrease with this fierce competi- 
tion until aa ee for selling during the last year was 44 cents 

r pound, ere is a duty of 2 cents per pound upon the article. 

ou propose a duty in this bill of 20 per centad valorem. When 
we look at the hear held before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, I am led to believe that prunes could be invoiced at a 
cent a pound. I do not assume to say that they can be raised for 
that in Europe, but they could be invoiced at a cent a pound, and 
you cut us off from a duty of 2 cents to one-fifth of 1 cent. 

It will be impossible for us for that reason to continue to pro- 
duce prunes. The result must necessarily be that, after having 
invested so much labor and so much money, we will be com- 
shee totake our trees outof the ground. Wecan notcompete. 

aking into consideration the question of transportation alone, 
it would prevent us from competing. We will have to take our 
trees out of the ground if yoa gee the bill now under consider- 
ation. And after we have taken our trees out of the ground 
then you will be back in the same position we found you, at the 
tender mercy of the foreign importer. 

I desire to call the attention of the House particularly to this 
one item; and there are many other items embraced in this 
schedule which should command the attention of the Democratic 
party. I know you donot desire to ruin yourselves; and I know 
that in your hearts you do not desire to ruin the business inter- 
ests of this country; yet that would be the consequence if every 
item in this schedule is adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MCKEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, I beg pardon for desiri 
to say a few words in the discussion relative to the tariff on agri- 
cultural products. I have been amused and entertained, if not 
instructed, by the profound knowledge that has been exhibited 
on this floor by men who are not engaged in the business of agri- 
culture; and, if I may be pardoned, I wouid say that they know 
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no more about practical agriculture than a cow knows about its 
great-grandmother. [Laughter.] They are very solicitous of 
the welfare of the dear farmer. They shed their tears in great 
rofusion when we talk about a reduction of the tariff tax, thus 
reiking down tho tariff walls that prevent us from exchanging 
our products in the open markets, claiming that it would be 
ruinous to our farmers. 

I call the-attention of the gentleman on my right to the fact 
that in 1789, in the first tariff discussion after the adoption of 
the. Constitution in this country, it was argued by those who 
wanted protection then that they wanted a tariff for the protec- 
ticn of American manufactures for the reason that agriculture 
was so profitable in those days that men would not engage in 
manufacturing. And if I mistake not, if you will read the his- 
tory of the colonies before we had the Constitution or Federal 
Government, you will find that some of the colonies passed laws 
attempting to regulate the price at which men should labor in 
the different industries. 

That law was inoperative because the persons coming into the 
colonies would settle in the colony where no such law existed. 
Tariff legislation was invoked in 1789, not to make agriculture 
profitable but to make it less profitable; it had that etvect then, 
and it never has had any other effect. I have not the time at 
my disposal and I have not the disposition to enter into a dis- 
cussion of these schedules or to become the advocate of any spe- 
cial interest. I have to say this, that the agricultural classes of 
this country to-day number one-half the entire population, and 
when gentlemen talk about the home market, they overlook the 
fact that the farmer makes one-half of his own home market. 

You forget, gentlemen, that more than one-half of all theagri- 
cultural products that are consumed in this country are consumed 
on the farms; and they forget that the census reports will show 
that there are not more than five million poopie outof sixty-five 
million engaged in all the factories, and that perhaps not more 
than one million of these are employed in the protected indus- 
tries. Yet, in spite of these figures, gentlemen on the Republi- 
can side of this Chamber are constantly endeavoring to create 
the impression in the minds of the people engaged in agricul- 
ture that these protected industries furnish all this home mar- 
ket. What effect has high protection had on prices of farm 
lands in Pennsylvania, in Vermont, in New Hampshire, in Iowa, 
or in Illinois? ; i 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. Increased them. 

Mr. McKEIGHAN (continuing). Lask the gentleman who 
has interjected that remark to tell me whether in Pennsylvania 
within the last ten years farm lands have increased or have gone 
down in price? 

Mr. BAKERof New Hampshire. I can not answer as to Penn- 

lyania, Mr. Chairman, but I can tell the gentleman that in 

ew Hampshire farm lands have increased in price and in- 
srana ‘in proportion to their nearness to manufacturing in- 
dustries. 

Mr. McKEIGHAN. That may be true. A farm increases in 
value by being located near a town; but you can not thereby 
make it produce any more wheat or corn or oats, and a farm is 
valuable just as a bond or a mortgage is valuable, for the clear 
profit that it returns on the money invested. 

Mr. PICKLER. Thegentleman’s colleague [Mr. BRYAN] said 
the other night that the value of farm lands decreased near the 
factories. 

Mr. MoKEIGHAN. Mr. BRYAN did not say that a farm was 
of less value near afactory; buthe did say that farm values had 
fallen even in the manufacturing States and almost within the 
shadow of the factories, and the statement is true. If the gen- 
tleman wishes to interjectanything more into my speech let him 
ask me a question, as I have very little time, aud [ do not care 
to be interrupted in that way. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, 
that when the proposition of these gentlemen is stripped of all 
its sophistry and of all its hypocrisy it amounts to this: That 
the manufacturers of the country in the name of American labor 
wish to plunder American consumers and at the same time com- 
pel American farmers to buy ina poreon market, while com- 
pee to sell their products in the free open markets of the 
world. 

The people that represent ask not for charity, but for justice. 
Take down the tariff wall, take off the shackles, and we will take 
eare of ourselves. The advocates of this system pretend that 
they can add to the wealth of this country by legislating a dollar 
out of one man’s pocket into another man’s pocket. They seem 
to suppose that three hundred and fifty Congressmen assembled 
here ought to regulate all the industries of the country, and 
make a law under the operation of which the sum of two and 
two will be six instead of four, but it can not be done. 

Mr BOWERS of California. Will the gentleman permit a 
question? 

Mr. McKEIGHAN. Yes, sir. 


-why? There is no ci 


Mr. BOWERS of California. I wish to ask the gentleman if 
the 40 per cent protection accorded in the Wilson bill to the 
woolen manufacturers takes money out of the pockets of the 
farmers and Pa it into the manufacturers’ pockets? 

Mr. MCKEIGHAN. Yes, sir. So far as it increases the cost 
of woolen goods it will. take money from the consumer and give 
it to the manufacturer. 

Mr, BOWERS of California. Yet you will vote for the bill. 

Mr. MCKEIGHAN. I am not here to de‘end the Wilson bill. 
I shall vote for it because it reduces the tax on woolen goods, 
It is a step in the right direction; and with all its imperfections 
it is infinitely better than the McKinley bill. [Applause on the 
Democratic side,] 1f I had my way I would strike down every 
dollar of protection and every dollar of revenue tariffs, and raise 
the necessary money bya tax on incomes, thus taxing the wealth 
and not the labor of the country. 

You have shut the farmers out from the markets of the world, 
until to-day we are feeding wheat to our hogs. You say there 
is an overproduction of wheat, though thousands of people in 
this country can not get enough of it to eat, and when, accord- 
ing to the statement of the late Secretary of Agriculture (Mr. 
Rusk), there are 150,000,000 of people in the Old World who 
never eat wheat bread. When gentlemen talk about overpro- 
duction, they will pardon me for saying that there is an unjust 
distribution, not an overproduction. There is no overproduc- 
tion of any useful thing in this country, but there is an oyerpro- 
duction of legalized robbers, rogues, fools, and scoundrels. 
{Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from New York 
Mr. COCKRAN], of whom the whole country is proud for his ora- 
torical ability, made one concession in his speech the other day 
which to my mind covers this whole case, the concession that 
the protective tariff does diversify industries. The tendency of 
free trade, being in the opposite direction, would be and is to 
carry a country of diversified industries back to the simpler, and 
logically to the simplest, of all the occupations of civilized life, 
the fundamental occupation of agriculture. Now, about one- 
half the people of the United States are engaged in agricultural 
occupations, and the burden of discourse upon this floor from 
those who claim specially to represent the farmer is that farm- 
ing is depressed and that the products of the farm are being sold 
in a depreciated market. If, then, we adopt the principle of 
free trade, which tends to carry us all back to agriculture, what 
will be the inevitable result? With one-half of our seventy 
millions now producing all that we can consume in this country 
and all that we can sell abroad ata price which even now is 
ruinous to the farmer, what will become of the farmer and all 
the restof us if we adopt that pony. which will destroy the other 
occupations of society and drive the remaining thirty-five mil- 
lionsintoagriculture. Whereis there any market remaining for 
the products of the thirty-five millions now engaged in agricul- 
ture or of the seventy millions who will then be so engaged? 

Can you carry your agriculture to foreign countries? We now 
supply to the utmost extent possible under existing conditions 
those foreign countries; and the farmer is starving. With all 
the world rising from a comparatively lower order of thingsand 
gradually rising to a higher scale of civilization—starting with 
agriculture and seeking the markets of the world for the sale of 
its surplus productions—the foreign market must inevitably be- 
come more and more crowded with agricultural productions in 
the future. So what hope is there for the American farmer if 
he loses or lessens the existing market in his own country? 

First, you drive the remaining American population into ag- 
riculture; you deprive the 35,000,000 of one-half of their existing 
market; you make all these people agricultural producers, an 
with this excessive production you compel them to meet the in- 
creasing agricultural productions of the world at large. Is there 
any hope for the American farmer ina policy of that description? 

I wish to call the attention of the 2 from Illinois [Mr. 
SPRINGER] to this subject of wool. He has said to us, and it has 
been repeated several times on this floor, that we are the only 
civilized nation which puts a tariff on wool. That may be so; but 
ized, manufacturing nation that can pro- 
duce its own wool save the United States of America. Can Great 
Britain produce her wool? Can Germany, can France, can Bel- 
gium? And when we have enumerated these nations, we have 
enumerated the manufacturing nations ofthe world. Butwecan 
produce our wool and that, too, of every description required. 

True, the sheep-raising industry may have decreased in the 
Eastern States; but where has it gone under this policy of pro- 


tection? It has gono beyond the Mississippi, and to-day two- 
thirds of the woolgrowing and sheep-raising industry of Amer- 
ica is beyond the Mississippi. But, sir, it is in our own country, 


and there upon the declivities of the Rocky Mountains and 
the lower lands of Arizona and New Mexico and Texas we can, 
as the authorities demonstrate, raise in the future, if we do not 
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now raise, every species or quality of wool that is necessary for 
the most refined and delicate of woolen manufactures that ever 
existed. 

Mr. BLAIR. I would be glad to have a few minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN . How much more time does the gentleman 
desire? 

Mr. BLAIR. I would be glad to have ten minutes more, if 
there be no objection. 7 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLAIR. Thus, sir, although the wool-raising industry 
has been transferred, it is still carried on for the benefit of our 
own people, for building up and developing two-thirds of our 
area and bringing into the reservoir of our great productions 
the capacities of the immense West beyond the Mississippi. 
And this is a benefit to the East; for where is the market for 
the products of the infinite diversity of industries which lie 
mainly east of the Mississippi and north of the Alleghanies? 

Why, sir, this market must be found among what we call the 
producers of raw materials in ourowncouniry. This bill is di- 
rected with more emphasis and deadly fatality against the life 
of New England than any other section of the Union. And by 
New Engiand I mean the manufacturing portions of our coun- 
try. It means not only the destraction of the woolen industry, 
it is a menace to the production of coal and iron and lumber. 
But it strikes with more deadly effect against the industries of 
New England than those of any other portion of the Union. 
For of what avail is it for us to produce manufactured products 
of iron and cotton and wool, or in any other branch of our di- 
versified industry, if we can not sell those products? 

Those who produce these raw materials turnish the markets 
of the East and the North; and when you pass this bill placing 
wool on the free list, you drive an entering wedge toits thickest 
portion in favor of the doctrine of free trade. This is a free- 
trade bill. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JOHNSON], who ad- 
vocates free trade on this floor, has to-day, upon a division of the 
Committee of the Whole, carried 79 members of his own party 
in favor of a proposition directly looking to free trade, so far as 
steel rails are concerned; and he has done this mainly by reason 
of his advocacy of the doctrine of free trade. 

When you place on the free list wool, which is the very foun- 
dation of most of our textile industries, you fix the level to which 
they must all inevitably sink if this policy be adopted. If the 
raising of cotton were a protected industry it now needs no pro- 
tection because we have little or no competition to contend 
against in the raising of it) it would very soon haveto be placed 
on the free list. So with lumber, iron, and coal.or any of the 
raw commodities which are the basis of any of the great indus- 
tries of the land. If wool should be placed upon the free list, 
all the rest must inevitably follow sooner or later; and it would 
be very soon. We would necessarily adapt ourselves to this new 
and lower standard of production, and wages and prices and con- 
sumption must all sink to their corresponding level. 

But there is another consideration with reference to wool. It 
is anammunition of war. No nation can be independent that does 
not clothe its armies in wool. It is as indispensable as gunpow- 
der or cannon or navies. An army can not exist in the field un- 
less it is clad in wool. We all know that. It is an admitted 
truth recognized in the campaigns ofwnodern war. So the pro- 
duction and the protection of wool is indispensable from this 
great point of view. The growth of wool in-our country must 
be made one of the basic principles of a true statesman by all who 
would protect the industries of the country and build her up 
strong and independent, able to maintain herself among the na- 
tions of the earth. 

Now, the farmer does not live in the Middle States alone. 
Those who are located in the central portions of the country are 
protected by reasons of the fact of exterior transportation, which 
is costly and is to them a tariff. But we have 10,000,000—yes, 
we have 15,000,000 psople—who are so near to Canada, a great 
agricultural producing country, that free trade with Canada is 
substantially the ruin of their industry so far as they are con- 
cerned. This is especially true of New England and New York 

One gentleman who has recently occupied the floor asked some 
question with reference to New England. Why, sir, to New 
England the tariff is absolutely indispensable. 

Sir, [remember when Mr. Wood advocated his free-trade bill 
in this House some sixteen or eighteen yearsago. We had at 
that time in New Hampshire what we called the ‘starch indus- 
try,” which was the life of one or two of our northern counties, 
as it wes in the State of Maine and in Northern New York. At 
that time there was a protection upon potatoes. If I remember 
rightly the price was either 25 or 30 cents a bushel. They raised 
those potatoes right across the line in much larger quantities 
than we could raise them, and they were sold at the rate of 8 
cents a bushel. That starch industry has disappeared already 
by reason of the competition in potatoes raised outside of our 


own country. In this bill potatoes are placed absolutely upon 
the free list, when there is no farmer in America who can raise 
potatoes for less than 25 or 30 cents a bushel under the most fa- 
vorable circumstances. 

With equal facility, in consequence of their cheap lands and 
cheap labor, they can produce potatoes for 8and 10 cents a bushel in 
Canada. The American farmer requires at least 25 cents a bushel 
in order that he may realize in proportion an equality of profit 
as compared with his Canadian neighbor. This bill reduces his 
protection from 30 to 10 cents per bushel. 

What is true of the potato is true also of eggs, of hay, and of 
almostevery agricultural commodity which is produced all along 
the border. Everything is placed upon the free list or so ar 
that line that all actual protection is taken away. 

The McKinley law was initiating and building up a new industry 
and improving the condition of the Democracy and of all the 
people of our State, I may say. I eh emt to eee this in 
the campaign of last fall. I was called upon to go to one of our 
small villages in the town of Freedom. Strange to say, with 
so glorious a name, it was a Democratic town. [Laughter.] I 
admit that that town taught me something I did not know. I 
had thought that I could always tell a Democratic town from a 
Republican town by reason of the appearance of the inhabitants. 
But I will confess that I made a mistake in that case. Ithought 
that the town of Freedom was a Republican town by reason of 
the appearance ofits citizens. I found, however, that I was mis- 
taken, and I cheerfully acknowledge it. 

The Canadian horses, I was about to say, came in direct com- 

tition with the horses raised on the farms in that region. 

ut by reason of the increased protection on horses afforded by 
the tariff this importation of Canadian horses was largely sus- 
pended. What was the result? There was an immediate move- 
ment to improve the condition of the people there and the con- 
dition of their farms. Old buildings that apparently had not 
been occupied for years were being renovated, stumps were 
being removed, stones picked up aud bushes cut down, and other 
improvements being made and they were entering upon the 
production of the horse, 

As you know, owing to climatic influences perhaps, there is 
no part of the United States in which you can produce so good a 
horse as in New Hampshire. With proper protection, New 
Hampshire has the very best conditions for the establishment 
ofthe horse-raising industry. Our State is a natural gymnasium 
for the horse. The climate and environment that will produce 
a good man will produce a good horse. Where conditions exist 
for the improvement and development of the horse you will find 
natural conditions which tend to improve and develop the peo- 
ple. So whatever enables you to produce good men will enable 
you to produce a good horse; and New Hampshire produces some 
good men, as you can judge from the specimens that go from 
there to other States and return here to demonstrate by their 
car er in other parts of the country the superiority of the land 
of their origin. 

Climate, soil, thenecessity for diversified exertion, everything 
is there which is necessary to produce the highest quality of 
this selectest of all animals. They were entering upon this in- 
dustry. But it is nowdisappearing. The threatof the removal 
of protection, the threatened competition of the Canadian horse 
is discouraging the people in my State, and I understand that 
many are getting ready to pass out of the business. 

We had a litt e silk industry which was established in my city 
of Manchester. Democrats took hold of it and invested their 
capital. I mention this because there is no politics in business 
affairs, and in New Hampshire on such matters we feel pretty 
much alike. Upon the strength of this McKinley bill they in- 
vested some $150,000, and they have informed me that they are 
about to send here a remonstrance against the e of this 
bill, which will ruin or greatly injure them individually if it 
should become a law, for they have just made their investment, 
and reached the point where they could enter upon the produc- 
tion, when along comes this threat of the removal of the neces- 

protection, and they can go no further. 

ow, I want to say just one g more before I close, and that 
is this, that we ought to be legislating, all of us, upon A policy 
which shall be for the ultimate good of the country. e are 
not legislating for one year, or for ten years, or for fifty years, 
but for the great future. And speaking of this agricultural in- 
dustry, everybody seems fo know instinctively that if the agri- 
culture of the United States is brought into competition with 
the agriculture of the world at large, it must go to the wall, 
There can be no doubt about that fact. If we do now occupy a 
higher grade of civilization than the rest of the world, when 
we shall have descended to our ultimate and fundamental occu- 
pation by virtue of free trade and the gradual elimination of 
these diversified industries which, as the gentleman from New 
York admits, have been introduced by protection, if we are su- 
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her than the average of mankind. 

heaper labor and cheaper land, and the gradual evolution 
and uplifting of the 1,200,000,000 of the people who live, 200,000,- 
000 of them in Africa to-day, with the whole of that great con- 
tinent parceled out among and under the tutelage of the civilized 
nations of Europe, and entering upon agriculture as necessarily 
the fundamental pursuit; and with Russia and Siberia, twice 
larger than the United States, with a railroad penetrating from 
the Ural Mountains to the Pacific shore, 5,000 miles long, open- 
ing up in some respects the best agricultural region on the face 
of the earth, with labor at 10, 12, or 15 cents a day; with India 
developing her agricultural productions with labor at 8 and 10 
cents a day; aye, sir, Asia and Africa and the isles of the sea 
with their cotton, as well as her wheat-producing capacity, and 
everything else in the line of agricultural products, there is 
co | a time when cotton, as well as every other American 
agricultural product, will seek for protection more earnestly 
than does the woolgrower to-day. Protection alone can save 
the American farmer in the coming conflicts with cheaper lands 
and cheaper labor and less civilized men. 

ps the hammer fell. ] 

. HUTCHESON. Mr. Chairman, I beg leave to address the 
committee for one moment in reply to what the gentleman from 
Ohio[Mr. WILSON] said yesterday about my own State. Idonot 
see the gentleman in his seat now, but I understand that he made 
an inquiry yesterday and expressed a doubt, which I trust I 
shall be able during this discussion to answer and solve to the 
satisfaction of the gentleman from Ohio and of this House. 

The gentleman made the announcement that when a man died 
in Ohio the inquiry was whether he had gone to hell or to Texas. 
He eliminated every son of Ohio from the chance of heaven, and 
consigned them all to the infernal regions or Texas. [Laugh- 
ter.] Now, Mr. Chairman, I felt it was due to the gentleman 
that the question should be settled whether his old constituents 
were in hell or in Texas. 

There being no delegation recognized in the directory of this 
Congress as hailing from hell, I inaugurated a plan by which I 
could determine that question and settle it to the satisfaction of 
the gentleman. There lives in the city of Houston a most excel- 
lent medium, who isa personal friend of mine, a spiritualist of 
noted standing and reputation for truth and for capacity 

A MEMBER. Asa spiritualist? 

Mr. HUTCHESON. I telegraphed to that spiritualist last 
evening to investigate the question whether the dead of Ohio 
were in hell or in Texas, and I beg to read before this House 
what I believe to be authentic and true. He says— 

No spirits of Ohio people in Texas; all in hell; two parties. 

‘Now, Mr. Chairman, I should have been content not to trouble 
this House with this information, but in view of the information 
that there were two parties,” I sent the additional inquiry: 

What does the medium mean by two parties? 

He said: 

Imean that they are all in hell, but there are two parties of them. There 
is the woolgrower and the wool manufacturer, and the wool manufacturer 
is holding the woolgrower between him and the flames of hell and 
at the devil, while he burns him up and protects himself. 


Bigs people when we get through that process we shall still be 


hter.} 
R that illustrates the truth concerning the in- 
dustry of the woolgrower and the relation which he sustains 
to the manufacturer. He simply uses the woolgrower to stand 
between him and this country to maintain the disguise of pro- 
tection: and I use the language of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. BURROWS] when he warned this committee that the 
way to defeat protection on products of manufacture was to be- 
in at the primary products upon which that manufacture rested. 
For,“ said he, you will not have protection continued upon 
manufactures unless you have an alliance with those who pro- 
duce the wool;” and in that way they have used the free-wool 
_ pretense to maintain their industry and their protection to the 
manufacturing industries of this country. 

But allow me, Mr. Chairman, to allude to another reference 
of the gentleman to Texas. He said that the sheep of Ohio were 
better than the sheep of Texas, and he presumed that it was be- 
cause they were better civilized. Mr. Chairman, I thank the 
gentleman for the compliment which followed it. He then said 
that the delegation from Texas—I eee none of it to my- 
self—was one of the best in this body. It explains, Mr. Chair- 
man, the difference between Ohio and Texas. While Ohio has 
cultivated the civilization of her sheep, Texas has cultivated the 
manhood and the civilization of her citizens under free institu- 
tions. [Applause on the Democratic — 

While Ohio has subordinated to personal industry, to the ac- 
goran of gold the entire interests of the country, Texas has 

wn open to the growth of manhood a free path over which 
it permits every man to travel; along which it will place no 


stones to obstruct any man, and along which it will place nobody 


to mount some man upon a rider w his fellow-man walks his 
own way to the gate of success, but each man must walk side by 
side or run side yaio under the canopy of God and under the 
protection of the law, and nothing else. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the enden has expired. 

Mr. HUTCHESON. I would like to have just a few minutes 
more. j 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection the gentleman 
will be recognized for five minutes more, 

There was no objection. R 

Mr. HUTCHESON. Now, Mr. Chairman, allow me to say I 
believe, sir, and I propose to illustrate by an incident personal 
to myself in the sheep business, that any industry which the 
laws of the 8 to prop up by protection is a disastrous 
industry, Why disastrous? Any enterprise into which a man 
goes that will not pay him will ultimately destroy the capital in- 
vested in . Let me illustrate it by what took place in my own 
case. A gentleman named Webb, from Albany, Tex.—and the 
distinguished gentleman who represents that district knows 
him—entered in 1880 into the sheep business, paying for his 
sheep $6 a head. In 1885 that gentleman came to a friend of 
mine and offered him those sheep for 83a head. He not having 
sufficient money to purchase them all, asked me to go in with 
him as one-half j yarak which I did. We bought these sheep 
at $3 a head, and kept them in Shackleford County, one of the 
best places within the limitsof the State for grazingsheep. We 
kept them three years. At the end of three years I eatrip 
to Abilene, Tex., to sell the sheep, but could not swap the sheep 
for chickens, head for head. ughter.] 

Less than a 2 from that time we sold our sheep to our shep- 
herd who tended the flock and we sold them for à dollar and a 
half a head. The McKinley act was then in operation. That 
young man, who himself tended the flock of sheep one year ago, 
having paid us about $3,000 for the flock and having ane only 
$1,800, came back to his home in Harris County a wiser and a 
better man, [Laughter.] This, Mr, Chairman, is but an illus- 
tration of what results from an effort to maintain an industry 
which by natural law is not susceptible of being maintained. 
The money is sunk, the people of the country are taxed, and 
those engaged in the industry become more and more impover- 
ished every day it is continued. I thank the committee for the 
i they have given me. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

Mr. TAWNEY was recognized. 

Mr. TAWNEY said: 

Mr, CHAIRMAN—— 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I understand 
that there are only three names on the list seeking recognition 
to speak on this part of the bill, and I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate upon the pend: raph and amendments 
shall close in fifteen minutes, giving each one of the gentlemen 
his full time. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the uest of the 
gentleman from West Virginia that all debate on the pend 
ae and amendments thereto be closed in fifteen minutes? 

Mr, TAWNEY. Mr. Chairman, the agricultural schedule 
now under considerations incluđes a great many items, all of 
which affectthe interest of the farmer. We have spent almost 
two days in the discussion of a single item of the scheduleof the 
manufacturer, and as the agricultural schedule includes more 
than fifty items, the chairman of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee makes a very singular and unreasonable request when he 
asks us to consent to a disposal of the questions affecting the in- 
terests of the vast army of agriculturists of this broad land 
with a paltry fifteen-minute debate. I, for one, must certainly 
object to the request of the gentleman from West Virginia, 

Mr, Chairman, I have said that the amendment under discus- 
sion embraces the entire agricultural schedule, with all the 
varied interests affected thereby, but in the time allowed me it 
will be impossible to consider more than one of them. I there- 
fore invite the attention of the committee to the question of the 
duty on barley, as proposed in the Wilson bill. The State which 
Ihave the honor in part to represent on this floor produces more 
barley than any other State in the Union, and the district which 
Thave the honor to represent is the largest barley-producing dis- 
trictinthat State. The barley crop of that State in the year 1891 
was 11,689,889 bushels, and three counties of my district, Mower, 
Olmstead, and Winona, produced that year 3,501,663 bushels, or 
more than one-fourth of the entire crop of the State. This fact 
will explain to the members of the committee why the farmers 
of my district, without regard to party, are manifesting so much 
interest in maintaining the present rate of duty on this product. 

Mr. Chairman, I have here thirty-six protests against the re- 
duction of the duty on barley which this bill proposes. These 
protests come from thirty-six different farming communities of 
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the First Congressional district of the State of Minnesota, and 
are signed by more than sixteen hundred farmers, many of whom 
are known to me e not political farmers, but actual 
tillers of the soil. ey are not men who till the soil with their 
tongues and raise nothing butfree trade, but they are actual, 
bona fide farmers, superior in intelligence to many of the gentle- 
men on this floor, who claim the right, by some special secret 
commission, tospeak on all questions affecting agricultural inter- 
ests, as the paramount“ representatives of the farmer. 

What, now, are the reasons given by these sixteen hundred 
farmers for their protests. With the permission of the commit- 
tee I will read what they say: 

First. That the trade in barley is important and extensive, and is sus- 
Lome and fostered by the present specific import duty of 30 cents per 

That is not my language, Mr. Chairman; it is the language of 
the farmers of my district aud is in marked contrast to the lan- 
guage employed by the pe farmers on this floor who deny 
that the maintenance of the present duty on barley will be of 
any benefit to the farmer. 

Second. That the trade in barley and its productsis one essentially exce 
tional in its character from the fact that this 2 is a,i largely grown 


the Dominion of Canada, which is in close economical proximity to a 
Eastern market in the United States now supplied by our Western 


Northwestern farmers. 
Third. That the change proposed by the Wilson bill makes the import 
duty on barley and malt ad valorem and places the same duty on malt, 


which is a manufactured article, as on barley, the raw material. 


I desire to say, Mr. Chairman, that this is not a correct state- 
ment of the fact as it now exists. The duty on barley malt as 


proposed in the first draft of this bill, upon which these protests 


are based, has been changed. The rate originally proposed was 
20 percent. It was afterwards raised by the e of the Ways 
and Means Committee at the special instance and dictation of 
the maltsters of the State of New York, who were represented 
before that majority of the committee by the Democratic United 
States district attorney for the northern district of that State, 
Mr. Poucher, of Oswego. 

The committee first raised the duty from 20 to 25 per cent, but 
that did not suffice to satisfy Mr. Poucher’s clients, the malt- 
stersof Oswego and Buffalo. Intheir name he demanded a still 


greater increase. He told the committee that 30 per cent was bushel 


none too much to“ pos ” their interests. That demand was 
complied with by the Democrats of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, and then justified by them on the ground that the in- 


crease was necessary for the protection?“ of the malting and 


ene interests of Oswego and other cities of the State of New 
York. 

Mr. Chairman, the men who produce the barley of the United 
States had no opportunity to be heard before the Democratic 
members of the Ways and Means Committee. Your doors were 
closed against them as well as against the minority of your com- 
mittee. This is their first opportunity to be heard, and the 
farmers of my district and State now and here demand that you 
raise the proposed duty on barley to a figure proportionate to 
the rate of “protection” you have granted the maltster and brewer 
of New York, and make it a specific duty of 30 cents per 
bushel. They demand this because it is essential to the protec- 
tion of their interests. It certainly is just as proper and just as 
essential to protect their interests as it was to protect the inter- 
ests of the brewersand maltsters, and I certainly think that the 
Democratic party on this floor can well afford to hear their plea 
and grant their request. 

But these petitioners further say: 

Fourth. That the cha: proposed by the Wilson bill will inevitably throw 
12,000,000 bushels of Can barley into our great Eastern markets almost 
duty free in destructive competition with barley raised in our Western and 
Northwestern States. 

And they continue: 

Therefore, in view of the above facts, we do hereby respectfully urge and 
pray that you . and work against any reduction in the import duty 
on barley and its products; also against any ad valorem duty, o to the 
element of uncertainty connected with it. £ 

That, Mr. Chairman, is the language of more than sixteen 
hundred farmers of my district, and they represent but a frac- 
tion of those in the great State of Minnesota who are directly 
interested in the production of barley, and who strenuously pro- 
test against this proposed reduction. UntilOctober, 1890, there 
wasa duty of 10cents a bushel on barley imported into the United 
States. From 1884 to 1890, including both years, we imported 
from Canada 72,173,458 bushels of barley, for which we paid the 
Canadian, not American, farmers $46,948,575, less the cost of 
transportation. 

That vast sum of money distributed among the Western and 
Northwestern farmers as it should have been, in exchange for 
this one item of their production, would materially have aided 
them in the development and improvement of their farms and 
in the payment of those mortgages about which so much has 


been said by the gentlemen on the other side of the House, 
Since October, 1890, the farmers of this country have supplied 
our barley market and received the large sums theretofore paid 
to the Cunadian farmer. This is as it should be and is directly 
in line with your theory so far as it relates to the products of 
the manufacturer. You say that the purpose is to expand our 
markets for the products of the laboring man. That being so, 
how can you justify this attempt todeprive the American farmer 
of a large portion of his barley market and hand it over to the 
Canadian farmer without demanding anything in return. 

Here the hammer fell. 

Tr. TAWNEY. I would like to have a few moments more. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I ask that the gentleman's time be ex- 
tended for five minutes. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I should be glad to have ten minutes more. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAWNEY. In 1890, the last crop season before the Me- 
Kinley bill took effect, we imported from Canada 11,337,052 
bushels of barley, for which we paid to the Canadian farmers 
85,627,377. Why should American consumers of barley make 
this annual contribution to the Canadian farmers? 

Mr. BLATR. I would like the gentleman to give me some in- 

ormation on this point. I notice that the ony on barley as 7 55 
in this bill is 20 per cent ad valorem. The existing duty 

is 30 cents per bushel. Will the gentleman inform us how many 
cents per bushel is the equivalent of this 20 per cent ad valorem? 

Mr. TAWNEY. On an honest valuation, it would be about 9 
cents a bushel. : 

Mr. BLAIR. Instead of the present duty of 30 cents a bushel? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Ves, sir. It will vary according to the grade, 
from 6 cents to 9 cents a bushel. 

Mr. BLAIR. And barley being worth 45 to 50 cents a bushel, 
protected now by a duty of 30 cents a bushel, this bill reduces 
the duty to from 6 to 9 cents a bushel. 

Mr. TAWNEY. The present rate is 30 cents per bushel; the 
rate proposed in the bill is 20 per cent ad valorem, which, vary- 
ing with the grade, would be 6 to 9 cents per bushel. 

Mr. SIMPSON. The gentleman will allow me to say that ac- 
cording to the report of the State board of agriculture of Illinois 
the average price of barley in that State in 1893, was 36 cents a 

el. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Then the State board of agriculture of INi- 
nois is mistaken. 

Mr. SIMPSON. That may be. 

Mr. TAWNEY. That report does not state the fact, as I can 
prove. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. Iwould like the gentleman to yield tome 
one moment. 

Mr. SHAW. I desire to state for the information of the House 
that the price of barley imported in the year 1893, as appears 
from the comparative statement submitted by the Committee on 
Ways and Means, was 46 cents: That is official. 

fee PAYNE. That is the Canadian price before the payment 
of duty? 

Mr. SHAW. The Canadian valuation—46 cents. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. Does not the gentleman know that Cana- 
dian barley fetches in the regular market in this country 10 to 
8 cents per bushel more than any barley raised in the United 

tates? . 

Mr. TAWNEY. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. Then youhaveno information on the sub- 
ject: 

Mr. TAWNEY. I call the attention of the gentleman from 
New York to the fact that during the year 1893, 3 to 
the figures of the Treasury Department, there was imported into 
this country less than two million bushels of C barley. 
Before the passage of the McKinley bill there was a difference 
in price between Canadian and American barier, To-day there 
is practically no diference in price nor in quality. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. I beg to inform the gentleman 

Mr. TAWNEY. The farmers of Minnesota and Wisconsin 
and North and South Dakota are to-day raising as good barley 
as is raised in Canada. [Applause.] 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. Does the gentleman pretend to say that 
there is any spot in the United States where you can raise bar- 
ley equal to the Canadian barley? 

Mr. BOWERS of California. We raise as good or better bar- 
rey in California. 

r. LOCKWOOD, You can not do it. There can not be 
raised anywhere in the United States any barley thatis equal to 
the barley raised in Canada. : 

Mr. TAWNEY. I am informed by one of the gentleman's 
colleagues that they raise as good barley in his own State as they 
do in the Dominion of Canada. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. The gentleman is entirely misinformed . 
on the question, because there can not be raised in the State of 
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New York or any other State barley equal in quality and char- 
acter to the barleyraised inCanadian. Isay here, and my state- 
ment can not ke disputed, that Canadian barley does not come in 
competition with any American barley, and has not affected the 
price o the American product. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. J know that California raises as 
good birley as can be raised in Canada. The gentleman ought 
to know it. The maltstersand beer-makers of Milwaukee know 
it, and they pronounce it as good as any barley that ever grew 
in Canada. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I am not surprised that the facts and figures 
I have been giving to the Committee of the Whole have dis- 
turbed the minds of gentlemen on the other side of this Chamber. 
I yield for a moment to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
HAUGEN]. 

Mr. HUGEN. I have here a statement as given in the Mon- 
tresl Gazette, of the prices of barley in Cana la and Chicago on 
the (th and Sth of the present month. On the 6th the best bar- 
ley was quoted in Toronto at 42 cents, choice barley in Chicago 
52 to 54 cents; on the 8th the best barley was quoted in Toronto 
at 433 cents, while in Chicago the price was 50 cents to 54 cents, 
varying during the day. 

r. HARTMAN. In reply to the gentleman from New York, 
who announced that barley in this country as good as Canadian 
barley can not be raised, permit me to say that George Kinkle, 
manager of the Manhattan Malting Company, and Mr. Henry 
Altenbrand, president of the same company, whose address is 
36 Wall street, New York, informed me thatthe best barley 

roduced on the American continent is produced in the State of 

ontana, in the county of Gallatin, to-day. BEE tie ca applause 
on the Republican side.] Let me say, in addition to that, that 
these men are the largest brewers and malstersin the United 
States. Their opinion is worth more than the opinion of the 
gentleman who denounces American barley as inferior. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. If that be so, then why do you object to 
putting a tax of 10 cents a bushel upon the Canadian barley in 
place of the duty fixed by the present law? The high duty was 
absolutely prohibitory. í 

Mr. PICKLER. Because we want to raise the barley our- 
selves in this country. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. But you had only 11,000,090 of bushels 
imported in any one year on the New York market, and you 
know that Canadian barley is worth 15 cents a bushel more than 
barley raised in Montana or anywhere else in the United States. 

TheCHAIRMAN. There is so much confusion on the floor 
that the Sergeant-at-Arms will request gentlemen to resume 
este seats, and public business will suspended until that is 

one. 

Mr. BLAIR. I ask the gentleman who has the floor if he 
will yield to me for a suggestion? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Certainly. I yield to the gentleman from 
New Hampshire. 

Mr. BLAIR. I wish to make one suggestion which I think 
will reconcile this industrial imbroglio in the interest of peace. 
[Laughter.] 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. LOCKWOOD] with great 
earnestness asserts that we can not raise American barley in 
Canada. I think the time is soon coming when we will have 
Canada and Canada will have us, and then we will paise Cana- 
dian barley in America and American barley in Canada. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. I beg the gentleman's pardon; I made no 
such statement. My statement was this, that owing to the con- 
ditions of climate and soil no barley produced in America will 
equal for brewing pur s the barley produced in Canada; and 
that Canadian barley does not come in competition with our own 
product in the markets. : 

Mr. HULL. Leave it on, then, for revenue; we need revenue. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Chairman, I have given the figures to 
show conclusively the amount of barley that was imported from 
Canada into the United States prior to October 1, 1890. 

To show the effect the imposition of a duty of 30 cents a bushel 
has had, I will call your attention to a few more figures, remind- 
ing you that in 1890 we imported 11,327,002 bushels, while in 
1893 we imported only 1,969,761 bushels. Now we have prac- 
tically excluded Canadian barley,and in consequence of that fact 
the American farmers are to day growing and selling in their own 
market from twelve to fifteen million bushels more barley than 
they sold prior to the passage of the McKinley bill. 

For the information of the House I will statea few facts, show- 
ing how the production of barley has increased since 1890 and 
the business of farming diversified in consequence thereof inthe 
State of Minnesota. 

In 180 the farmers of Minnesota produced 7,932,889 bushels; 
in 1891 they produced 11,689,887 bushels; in 1892 they produced 
15,458,350 bushels; an increase in three years, as the result of 
the McKinley law, of 7,525,461 bushels. 


Take the barley acreage in that State. There was an increase 
from 397,208 acres in 1891 to 524,012 acres in 1892. 

There are still other facts which show that the increase in 

roduction was not confined alone to the State of Minnesota. 

he average annual receiptsof barley at Chicagoand Milwaukee 
from 1884 to 1889, both inclusive, was 17,300,546 bushels, and the 


average annual receipts since that time have been 25,706,923 
bushels. From these facts it would seem conclusive to the mind 


of any man who wants to know the truth that the effect of the 
present 1 barley was to greatly increase the productionof 
that cereal in the western part of the United States at least. 

The time of Mr, TAWNEY having expired, by unanimous con- 
sent it was extended five minutes. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I wanttoshow, Mr. Chairman, how this ben- 
efit was secured to the American farmers. Prior to the pas- 
sage of the McKinley law the Western and Northwestern farm- 
ers were not able to sell their barley in the Eastern market? 
Why? Because of the cost of transportation and the competition 
with Canadian barley. In 1889, the year before the passage of 
the ih law, one of the largest barley brewers of the North- 
west, a resident of my town and a good Democrat, shipped into 
the Eastern market at Buffalo 61,000 bushels of barley. In 1890 
he shipped into the same market 282,000 bushels of barley. 

Of the crop of 1891, under a tariff of 30 cents a bushel, he r 
into the sume Eastern market 1,735,000 bushels. Of the crop of 
1892 he shipped into that market 2,200,000 bushels. In 1893, up 
to this date, he has shipped 2,070,000 bushels, and siys that by 
the close of the season his shipments into the Eastern market 
will amount to 2,500,000 bushels. During the yearending April 
30, 1893, there was soldin New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and New Hampshire, 
17,339,468 barrels of malt liquors. In the manufacture of this 
quantity of malt liquor there was consumed 25,000,000 bushels of 
barley, 24,000,000 of which was raised and sold by American 
farmers; the remainder by Canadian farmers. Remove the duty 
on barley as pro d and this magnificent market will be de- 
stroyed forour Western barley and the Canadian farmer will 
again supply it. à y 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I contend that prior to the passage of the 
McKin!ey bill the Western farmer, on account of the great dif- 
ference in the cost of transporting his barley to the Eastern mar- 
ketover the cost of transporting the Canadian barley, was not 
able to come into the New York market and compete with the 
Canadian farmer; and these figures which I have shown you here, 
giving the amount of the shipments of one concern alone from 
1889 to 1893, having incréased from 61,000 bushels to 2,500,000 
bushels, is conclusive evidence of that fact and ought to have 
great weight with the members of this House, inducing them to 
grant the prayer of these 1,600 farmers in the First Congressional 
district of Minnesota. [Applause.] The letter of thegentleman 
to whom I have referred is very clear and states many additional 
facts tending to show the benefit the farmer receives from the 
present duty. 

He says: 

WINONA, MINN., January 15, 1894. 

Dear SIR: Repl to your favor of the 10th, perhaps the best illustra- 
tion of the effectof the McKinley tariff on barley upon the farming interests 
of our State will be a comparison of the volume of our sales of that cereal 
in New York State and that portion of Pennsylvania which can be reached 
to advantage by Canada barley imported through Oswego, Bufalo, and 
Erie, The tigures given below do not include our sales at Pittsburg or other 
Western Pennsylvania points. Our sales in the above-mentioned territory 
from the crop of 1889, when the tariff was 10 cents per bushel. amounted to 
61,000 bushels: from the crop of 1390, 282,000 bushels: crop of 1891, tariff 30 
cents per bushel, 1,735,000 bushels; crop of 1892, 2,200,000 bushels; crop of 
1893 up to this date, 2,070,000 bushels. 

lestimate that we will sell enough more from this crop to bring the total 
up to 2,500,000 bushels. 

my opinion an ad valorem tax of 20 per cent will not mean over 7or8 
cents per bushel. which would be still lower than the old 10-cent rate, and 
that imports of barley would soon be greater than they were prior 
to the McKinley tariff. The cost ot shipment 

Mark this— 


The cost of shipment from Canada barley territory to Oswego and Buffalo 
is, as you know, very light—from their lake points about 1 cent per bushel. 
We are now shipping barley from points in North Dakota to New York State 
on which the freight from the original station to Buffalo is 23} cents per 
bushel. Tho pooh average rate from our pri ipal barley sections in 
Minnesota to Buffalo would be about 14 cents per vushel, so you can readily 
see how little show we would stand in meeting their competition. 

During the season of navigation we are able to get lower rates than at 
present, but that season is short and much of our barley has to find its wa 
to market after lake navigation has closed. At present barley is more prof- 
itable to our fa mers than wheat, and in districts where the soil is adapted, 
the acreage has been increased steadily. The average prices paid by us for 
barley on this crop in Winona County have been about 45.cents per bushel; 
the yield per acre about 25 bushels. 

The average price for wheat in this county on this crop has been about 52 
cents and the yield per acre about 10 bushels. This explains very clearly 
why our wheat acreage has decreased steadily and the acreage in barley in- 
creased. 


Says this stanch Democrat— 


If the proposed tariff of 20 per cent ad valorem should 


go into effect and 
the importations of Canada barley should assume the old propo: 


rtions or 
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presi, of which I think there will be no doubt, the result would be that our 
estern production will be far in excess of the requirements for malting, 
leaving a large surplus which could only be disposed of for feed purposes. 
In such cases the price obtained for this surplus always fixes the price for 
the whole crop to a certain extent at least, just as with wheat, the price ob- 
tained pore the surplus which we export fixes the price of that used for home 
consumption. 

In North Dakota, even in sections from which we have to pay high rates 
of freight quoted above, the farmers are making 1 to increase 
their acreage of barley very materially the coming season, the prices of 
wheat be so low as to compel them to turn to other n where it is 

ble. the reduced tariff should go into effect, they will no doubt wish 
that they had let barley alone and stuck to wheat, even at the low prices. 

If I can furnish you any further information please call on me at any time. 


Yo truly, 
8 H. J. O'NEILL. 
Hon. JAMEs A. TAWNEY, 
1025 Vermont avenue, Washington, D. C. 


Here the hammer fell.] 

Ir. BRYAN was recognized. 
Mr. HERMANN. „ Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry? 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HERMANN. The pending amendment embraces all of 
the agricultural schedule. Now my inquiry is, should this 
amendment be voted down, I desire to know whether it would be 
in order at any time to offer an amendment to any single item of 
this schedule? 

The CHAIRMAN. It will be if the gentleman gets recogni- 
tion for that purpose. 

Mr. HERMANN. I understand it is subject to that. 

Mr. BRYAN. I yield to the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
PENCE]. , 

Mr. PENCE. Mr. Chairman, I want to have printed in the 
RECORD a letter which I have received from Col. A. C. Fisk, of 
Denver, who is the president of the State Beet-Sugar Associa- 
tion of Colorado, and also a memorial from the Lartslatare, 
passed a year ago. These both pertain to the sugar-bounty 
question, and as Col, Fisk is one of the very highest authorities 
and closest students of this question, anything from his pen is 
valuable. I wish merely to insert these documents the 
RECORD, and will yield back to the gentleman from Nebraska 
the remainder of my time, instead of attempting to read them. 

The documents referred to are as follows: 

DENVER, COLo., January 1, 1894. 
“Dear Sir: I notice that the new tariff schedule reported by the Ways and 


Means Committee of the House provides that the bounty ou sugar manu- 
factured in the United States shall be gradually removed and terminate in 


eight years. 

fas were enacted into a law it would not only be unwise legislation, but 
unjustin principle. The amount of money paid foreign countries for sugar, 
including freights, equals the amount of wheat and flour which we export, 
amounting to nearly $150,000,000 yearly. which is six or seven times the value 
of our corn exports, about one-eighth the value of all our exports, and about 
equal to our total exports of beef, hogs, and dairy products, and about one- 
half the value of our cotton exports.. This vast amount which is yearly 

laced to the debit of our trade balances, together with a desire to stimulate 

ome industries and to prosper the producing and agricultural classes, Con- 
preas did after great deliberation enact a law which was thought to be by 

ts framers and those who voted for it in the nature of a synallagmatic con- 
tract. The law is as follows: 

“Until July 1, 1905, there shall be paid from ee in the Treasury not 
5 appropriated, under section No. , a bounty of 2 cents per 

un 
Parties having confidence in the good faith and integrity of the United 
States have purchased large tracts of agricultural and coal 1 nds, erected 
sugar factories, made long-sine contracts, expended large sums instructing 
the farmers how to raise beets, all involving vast sums of money; and now 
the Government of its own motion, without consulting the other to 
the contract, proposes to violate its solemn obligations which Ít entered 
into with the sugar-producers of this country, and formere political reasons 
strike down what would become one of the great industries of the country. 

To say nothing of the moral obligations resting upon Congress, not to 
violate the contract which it entered into when it pledged the Government 
to pay a bounty of 2 cents p pound on all sugar produced in the United 
States until 1905, it would be bad policy. The United States circuit court 
of appeals of Louisiana has decided the section of the law giving a boun 
to sugar, a contract which may be enforced against the Government, hold- 
ing that the promise therein contained, upon the good faith thereof, large 
sums of money have been invested. The case is equally strong, and the lan- 
guage substantially the same as found in the ft act of! the terms of 
which were r red and scrupulously respected by every Con and 
national Administration, until it expired by its own limitation in 1 That 
act is as follows: 

“Until June 30, 1842, the duties imposed by the act of 1832. as modified by 
this act, shall remain and continue to be collected." Like the sugar-bounty 
8 there was the element of specific duration, or words of limitation 

the law, and Congress can not repeal, change, or modify the sugar bounty 
without a violation of a solemn contract entered into with the capitalists of 
this country, and a violation of its treaty obligations with foreign Govern- 
ments. Any interference with the reciprocity section of the law might seri- 
ously lan ga our relations with foreign governments, and to impose a 
duty would undoubtedly lead the Spanish Government to withdraw the con- 
cessions she made on American goods imported to Cuba. 

The bounty stimulated the production of beet sugar from 2,880 tons in 1890 
to 5,400 tons in 1891, and 12,355 tons in 1892, while the product of 1893 will be 
double that of 1892. 

oon separ were preparing for the erection of beet-sugar factories in Ne- 
braska, Colorado, Virginia, South Carolina, Washington, New York, Da- 
kota, and other States, and the sugar industry seemed to be on the high road 
to prosperity, when it was announced in November, 1832, that the Demo- 
cratic party had elected its President and would control both branches of 
Congress, and Mr. T. C. CATCHINGS of Mississippi, the first lieutenant of the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and supposed to represent the na- 
tional Administration, announced in an interview which was given promi- 
uence by being telegraphed through the Associated Press, that one of the 


first acts of the Democratic Administration would be to remove the bounty 


on sugar. $ 

The Beet Sugar Association of this State had arranged for the erection of 
three factories, and contracts were being drawn by farmers to put in culti- 
vation at least 5,000 acres of beets for each factory, when I received a tele- 
gram withdrawing the offer on behalf of the capitalists who were to erect 
the factories. Since then no factories have been erected, and none will be 
until Congress says definitely that it will regard its obligations, and declare 
that the agreement which it made to pay a bounty of 2cents per pound until 
1905 will be sacredly kept. 

An effort, political in its character, has been made to cast odium upon the 
bounty law, which has resulted in keep millions of dollars from be 
invested in the beet-sugar industry in the United States. Let Congress wi 
true statesmanship, declare that its obligations with the people shall be sa- 
credly kept, and in three years there be sixty beet-sugar factories in 
the United States instead of six. and in ten years five hundred factories, 
which will produce nearly ail the sugar we will consume in the United States; 
and not by a vacillating policy strike down one of the greatest and most 
promising industries of the country. I am refe especially to the beet- 
sarar 3 we may reasonably expect a large increase from the cane 
product. 

Sugar is a manufactured Demne and is an infant industry, and one in 
which the farmersare especially interested; it is the most important of all 
our manufact industries, and deserves the greatest consideration. 
Unlike the production of wheat, corn, cotton, and other products of the 
soil, it req the investment of large sums of money, skilled labor, and 
special training of farmers to cultivate the beets, all of which uires time 
and large expenditures of capital. It is said that the tected manufac- 
tured articles of this country gate between $13,000,000 and #£14,000,000 a 
week. This immense sum is largely toone section ofthecountry. The 
South and West, which produce the} wealth of the nation. receive no such 
protection, but by our Government adopting a financial policy in the inter- 
ests of foreign countries the Southern lanter and Western farmer receive 
for their products but one-half of what they otherwise would, which 
amounts to a tax on their products of W per cent. This enables the Eastern 
manufacturers to buy what they consume at one-half its value, which gives 
them the tariff of 50 per cent on their manufactured article and a bounty of 
50 per cent on the products they consume. It cuts both ways in favorof the 
Eastern manufacturer and against the Southern and Western farmer. 

The railroads of the country are bonded and stocked for $60.000 per mile, 
which does notinciude rolling stock nor terminals. This is three times their 
value or cost, but the Southern and Western producer must pay freights to 
meet fixed charges on watered stock and bonds, and therefore what little 
the farmer and planter have left after paying a bounty of 50 per cent on the 
purchases they make of the Eastern manufactured article, and the tax of 50 
per cent caused by vicious monetary legislation on what W proaúce, the 
railroads consume the balance of their products in high freight charges, so 
it would appear that the South and Wes have no rights that the capitalistic 
class and great corporations of the East are bound to respect. ` 

The theory of protection is not for revenueonly, but that American indus- 
tries may be fostered and that American labor shall receive higher wages 
than the labor of Europe and Asia. Under the present system of tarif and 
financial legislation the manufacturer is able to pay his employés a higher 
rate than foreign countries, but the farmer and planter are compelled to 
compete with the poorly paid labor of the Old World. 

No one will contend that at mt sugar can be manufactured ascheaply 


here as abroad, and yet s. cheaper in the United States than in any 
civilized country tg and, where it is about the same. This is ac- 
counted for from the fact that on sugar shipped from the Continent an ex- 


productive classes. 

Under the tariff! system the rich and poe pay exactly the same tax, the 
muiti-millionaire and the day laborer alike would be compelled to pay z cents 
a pound more for their sugar. which is contrary to the theory of our Gov- 
ernment, while the bounty is paid largo by those abundantly able to pay it. 
That is or should be our governmen py: The tariff on refined sugar is 
not in the interests of the people; that is imposed for the benefit of the sugar 
trusts. That ‘infant industry,” with a av Te worth 820.000. 000. capital- 
ized at $85,000,000, reports a yearly profit of $15,000,000. If any tariff is to be 
imposed let it be on raw as Well as refined but under no considera- 
tions whatever should the sacred contract made with our own people our 
treaty stipulations with foreign nations be violated. 

To disturb the sugar en en any form whatever would be penny wisdom 
and pound foolishness. Were Congress to declare that the bountyshall remain 
during the period named in the law, before the expiration of that time it is 
safe to anticipate or predict that 500 sugar factories would be in operation 
in the United States. That would employ 82.500. 000.000 capital and produce 

robably 5.000. 000, 000 pounds of sugar. By that time the population of the 

nited States will likely reach 100,000,000, and if each person consumes 70 
1 of sugar annually, we would still have to import 2.000, 000. 000 pounds. 

ut if in twenty years we should have 1,000 factories that would produce 
10,000,000.000 pounds of sugar, and our population in that time increase to 
115.000.000. we would consume 8.050.000, 000 pounds and have a surplus of nearly 
2.000,000,000 pounds for export, upon which the Government would receive a 


duty. 

It is to be supposed that 1905 the industry will have become so thor 
oughly established that it will not be necessary to continue the bounty after 
thatdate. Let us see what will likely be the result if the bounty is to re- 
main until 1905, and by reason thereof 500 factories should be in operation. 
We would have invested, largely of foreign capital. $2.500.000,000 in plants. 
It would require say 5,000 acres of ground to be planted in beets for each fac- 
tory, or 2.500.000 acres in all. Each factory would give employment, for a 
portion of each year, to 10,000 people, including the hands at the factory and 
those cultivating the land, hauling the beets and transporting the sugar, 
mining coal and limestone, and burning coke. That would give partial 
emp‘oyment to 5,000,000 poopie: Each factory would consume per day, say 
of 150 days for a campaign, tons of beets, 60 tons of coal, 80 tons of Hme- 
stone, and 8 tons of coke. That would require a yearly consumption of 37,- 
500.000 tons of beets, 4,500,000 tons of coal, 2.250.000 tons of limestone, and 600,- 
000 tons of coke, and would increase the value of the 2,500,000 acres of land 
from $10 to $100 per acre, adding to the wealth of this country $225,000,000 in 
land values alone. 

To give employment to 5,000,000 persons, say at $2 per day, 150 days per an- 


te $1,500,000,000, to say nothing of the vast number of in- 


num, would aggrega! 
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be kept at home and distributed among the laboring and classes 


T, the ve interests of the country must 
cultivation of the soll we receive our chief 


If therefore the products of the soil can not be prod 
Will be no market for the manufactured article. The fountain must be sup- 


plied or the stream will go dry. 

For the past three years the ippicongress, composed as it is of 
the — zi States, have at each 
State 
South have adopted resolutions tothe same effect. If in the wisdom of Con- 
gress it is deemed advisable for of revenue, would it not be more 
es to tax the luxuries of the of the poor man's 
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out in bounty from 1880 to 1890, $220, 7, au average of more 
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capital pete Bit — — Hey, both tariff and 
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against the beoppaea 
on whatever that shallin the 


overnment when it granted the 
‘ood faith of the na 
fe will be infused 


on this question, or 
least degree impair the contract of the 
bounty. Let Congress declare that the 
maintained at home and abroad and new 
of the now almost dispirited producers of the West and South, renewed 
activity would again be seen, & market created for the crops of the farmer, 
and the manufacturers’ product, live stock, and every article used in great 
and profitable manufacturing establishments, and prosperity and content- - 
ment . — and bless our land. 

ery sincerely, yours, 


A. C. FISK, 
President Colorado State Beet Sugar Association. 
Hon, LAFE PENCE, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 


SENATE JOINT MEMORIAL. 


To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States in Congress assembled: 
rialist, the General Assembly of the State of Colorado, would 


y submit that, 
a pees the United States pays each year to foreign countries the sum 
of upward of $100,000,000 for sugar imported to this country; and 
Whereas it is believed that the bounty now to -producers in the 
United States would tend largely to induce our own people toraise the sugar 
we now consume; and 4 
e 


Your 


tries, that the United States would in a few years not only produce all the 
sugar which the inhabitants in this country would consume, but produce 
sugar for exportation, thereby re large sums of money which are 
now sent abroad each year for im sugar, Which will, in a few years 
more, amount to more than #200,000,000 annually; and 

Wh to sugar producers in this country 
è, as the money will be dis- 


gray et Former 2 — it in vain; and 

Whereas it is ved that the encouragement of this industry in the 

United States is one of greatest importance to the Dopa of the labor- 
oducing and should be encouraged and fostered by the 

rnment: Therefore be it 

me- 


Resolved, That the Legislature of the State of 
morialize the Congress of the United States the Repeal ct the boun 
of 2 cents per d on the sugar manufactured in the United States, 
also to enact a law that shall make certain a date to which the bounty will 
be paid, and we recommend that the date be the same as now provided in the 
law granting the bounty, to wit, A. D. 1905. : 
Read third time and passed. 


Transmitted to house March 
WM. R. KENNEDY, Secretary. 


Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to submit just a word 
in regard to this tural schedule. I have the honor to 
represent one of best agricultural districts in the United 
States. If there is a district that surpasses it in beauty, in fer- 
tility, and in natural resources, it has never been my good for- 
tune to see it; and I believe that this bill brings to the farmers 
of that district far more 3 in the reductions which it 
makes on the things which they have to buy than it takes from 
them in the reductions which it makes upon things which they 
have to sell. There is one peculiar thing about this debate upon 
the 

Mr. BOATNER. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him 


a question there? 


r. BRYAN. Certainly. 

Mr. BOATNER. Will you specify what you expect the bill 
to reduce in price to the farmer? 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, I think that the bill will effect - 
a reduction in the price of clothing which he buys to wear, and 
in the agricultural implements which he uses upon the farm, and 
ma thousand and one articles which must beconsumed by a farmer 
in the production of his erop, and that it operates much more to 
his advantage than to his detriment by a reduction of the tariff 
upon those articles which he produces. : 

Mr. HERMANN. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him 
& question there? 

he CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Nebraska yield 
to the gentleman from Oregon? 

Mr. BRYAN. Iam perfectly willing, if my time isextended, 
to answer any questions. 

Mr. HERMANN. We will do that. 

I desire to address this question to my friend, directly upon 
this point: If the wages of the laborers and the operatives in the 
clothing manufactories of the United States are not to be tanga 
then I ask the gentleman how much cheaper the ve wil 
be to the consumers of clothing in this eountry, except so far as 
it represents „ difference in the tariff rates now im- 
posed upon Woo. Z 
Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, the gentlemen upon the other 
side overlook entirely one fact, and that is that this bill, while 
it reduces the tariff upon clothing, also reduces the tariff upon 
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various articles which enter into that clothing—not wool alone, 
but an innumerable number of other articles; but if it does 
not reduce the tariff upon an article which sneg use, and simply 
reduces the tarif upon the article which the manufacturer 
produces yet it is possible that the price of the goods may be 
reduced without a reduction in the Lior BR id. Gentlemen 
have assumed all the time that any reduce the price of the 
article must come out of the wage-earner. They have forgotten 
that there is another element in the cost, and that is the profit 
that the manufacturer makes: and it is pessible 
Mr, HENDRIX. How much does the, gentleman estimate that 
be 


Mr. BRYAN. We can not make an estimate. I think itis 
impossible for us to say. Iwould not say that every cent of pro- 
tection the manufacturer gets is added to the price of his prod- 
uct: No person can say what proportion of that tariff is added 
to the price of the I say this, however, that the theory 
of the protectionists is that every cent of it must be added in 
order to allow a man to carry on his business. 
wee SHAW. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him aques- 

on? 

Mr. BRYAN. Certainly. 

Mr. SHAW. I understand you to say you have weighed this 

uestion as to the benefit the farmer has derived from some. of 

e things which he buys, and have arrived at the conclusion 
that the benefits are greater than that you propose to take away 
from him by this bill. Now, sir, do you concede, as a member 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, that you are taking away 
by this bill any benefits which protection has heretofore given 
to the farmer? 

Mr. McMILLIN. He did not get any. ` 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, I believe that onthe tma- 
jority of articles the farmer produces that a tariff is absolutely 
ol no eo uence. There are some articles upon which a tariff 
might be a benefit to the farmer, but the farmer who demands 
a tariff upon a product which he uces must be generous 
enough to concedea tariff upon articles which others produce, 
and the moment that a farmer does that he consents toaplunder 
of $10 in the cost of tariff on what he buys, where he gets $1 from 
the tariff on what he sells. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him 
a question? 

r. BRYAN. Certainly. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I understand the gentleman to say that the 
cheapness is to come out of putting the raw materials on the free 
list. Now, in the last Congress my friend from Nebraska de- 
nounced the wool manufacturers as thieves and lars, and I 
want to ask him whether he desires his own constituents and 
mine to throw away the actual protection which they receive in. 
the agricultural schedule of the act of 1890 and rely for com- 


nsation upon the beneficence of those thieves and burglars? 


ughter and sopa se on the Republican side.] 
Mr. BRYAN. Chairman, I am surprised 
oe the hammer fell. 
. DOLLIVER. I ask unanimous consent that the time of 
the gentleman from Nebraska be extended ten. minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRYAN. Iam surprised that the gentleman from Iowa 
would ask that question. Istated last Congress What I state 
now, that the system of protection which is intended to enable 
a man who produces an article to collect from the man who pur- 
chases it a higher price by law is a fraud and a rebbery. 

Mr. HUNTER. That is right. 

Mr. DOLLIVER rose. 

Mr. BRYAN. Wait a moment. And I say that the advan- 
tage of the pending bill is not that it takes away all of that op- 
portunity to plunder by operation of law, but that it reduces it 
to a point [ar below that which the manufacturer has under the 
existing law. Now, what does the gentleman from Iowa desire 
to say? 

Mr. DOLLIVER: I was just recalling to my,mind the elo- 
ers speech of my friend from Nebraska, in which he stated in 

e last Congress that the woolen manufacturers were pick- 
pockets, and that their fingers were in the pockets of the people 
of his district and mine. Now, what lam interested in is to 
know how he expects us to derive any very great benefit from 
the philanthropy of people of that kind after our agricultural 
ie have been sacrificed for their benefit by the Wilson 

9 

Mr. BRYAN. The present rate of duty on woolen goods 
amounts to 98 per cent, so that a man who manufactures an arti- 
cle of woolen goods in this country can charge for it, on an ay- 
erage, 98 per cent more than he could charge for it without the 
tariff. [Derisive laughter and cries of Oh! oh!” on the Re- 
publican side.] 

Me. DOLLIVER. Does not my friend know that one-half of 


that 98 per cent of which hes ven 
to the manufacturer to eq the cost of raw materials, and 
this committee, if I understand its action, has put the raw ma- 
terials on the free list; that is to say, it has sacrificed the farm- 
ers of this country and left the effective duties on the manufac- 
tured clothing practically unchanged? 

Mr. BRYAN. The gentleman a few days ago made an elo- 
quent argument here in which he tried to prove that the for- 
eigner paid the tax. Now, why do we need a compensatory duty 
on woolen goods to compensate for the duty on Wool if the for- 
eigner ys the tax? [Applause on the Democratie side.] 

. HOPKINS of Illinois. That does not answer the question 
of the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I do not desire to divert my friend from 


his line of ar nt. 
I will pardon the gentleman if he will divert 


ks is a compensatory uiy gi 


Mr. BRYA 
me just far enough to answer that question. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DOLL . No protectionist has ever claimed that the 
burdens of the tariff fall altogether upon the foreigner; but my 
friend from Nebraska has never had sagacity enough to see that. 
it does so fall in the case of Canadian agricultural products.. 
Our competitors in Canada, in Bermuda, and in the sur: 
provinces do pay the tax, and he even disputes the fact when 
they come into his own committees room confessing that they pay 
it. [Laughter and applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. BRYAN. If the gentleman will read the hearings before 
the Ways and Means Committee he will find that the gentle- 
man who. testified that the people of Bermuda paid our tariff 
tax upon that which they exported to the United States, also 
testified that they paid the tariff tax upon that which they im- 


ported from the United States. 

Mr. REED. Then we Yt them both ways. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BRYAN. Now, if the gentleman is going to AR the 
testimony of that witness, that the people of Bermuda pay the 
tax upon that which they export and also upon that which they 
import, why does not he apply the same reason to this country, 
and say that we pay the tax upon that which we export and also 
upon what we import? [Applause on the Demoeratic side.] 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Will the gentleman allow an in- 
terruption right there? 

Mr. BRYAN. Permit me to get through with one question 
atatime. Iam willing to stand here as Jang ax gentlemen are 
willing to.listen to me, and answer any questions that are perti- 
nent to this discussion; but the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Dore 
LIVER] has evaded one of the questions which is most pertinent 
and important here. Whenever gentlemen on the other side 
come to an agricultural product they assume that the man who. 
is producing it is protected to the amount of the tariff on the 
article 3 

Mr. DOLLIVER. That is because the American farmer oc- 
ove the market, place and the price is made in the market. 

ace. 

Mr. BRYAN. The gentleman has given his reason. Now, I 
want to ask him what benefit the tariff on wheat is to the farmer, 
when he sends his wheat to, Liverpool and competes there with 
wheat raised by the cheapest labor in the world? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. The difference between the gentleman and 
me is this: He would destroy the American market place for the 
privilege of sending wheat to Liverpool. I would preserve the 
American market place without reference to Liverpool. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, we can never destroy the mar- 
ket for American wheat so long as we can pay freight on it to 
Liverpool and sell it there in competition with people who other- 
wise would have to pay freight on their wheat and sell it here. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. But you take 20 per cent off the wages of 
the American laborer and you thereby destroy a wheat-pur- 
chasing capacity to an extent more than equal to all the open 
W of the world. 

Mr. YAN. Mr. Chairman, if you let the farmers of the 
United States buy their goods at a less price, they can buy more 


goods and pay better wages to the American laborer who pro- 
uces them. ta lause on the Democratic side.] 
Mr. BROOKS Will the gentleman allow me a single 


suggestion? : 
r. BRYAN. Is the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DOLEIVER] 

through? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Tam through; but my friend from Nebraska 
has not yet un to answer my question. 

Mr, BRYAN. The gentleman has called attention. to the fact 
that we have taken away the compensatory duty on woolen 
oods, and have still left Paying amountof duty on woolen goods. 
t is true; but I believe it is better for the American le to. 
be permitted to buy their goods with a burden of ay, 30 per 
Gent. on them rather than with a burden of 98 per cent; and 
until—— 


— 
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Mr. SHAW. The gentleman is always courteous in yield- 

Mr. BRYAN. Wait till I finish my sentence. 
via CHAIRMAN. Thegentleman from Nebraska declines to 

eld. 

Mr. BRYAN. Idonot decline toyield, but IdothinkI ought 
to be allowed to complete asentence and not be interrupted con- 
tinually in the midst of my sentences. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair was undertaking to protect the 
gentleman. 

Mr. BRYAN. I believe that until we can reduce the tariff on 
woolen goods below 39 per cent, it is a great deal better for the 
great mass of the people of this country that we should give the 
reduction we do give than that we should impose on the manu- 
facturers the necessity of paying a tax on wool and then in order 
to compensate them increase the tariff on their goods, permit- 
ting them to shift the burden over to the backs of the American 


people. 

Mr. SHAW. Now, if the gentleman yields, I would like to 
put a hypothetical question. Does he believe there is any dif- 
ference between the morality of the man who would tell a lie for 
rere and the morality of the man who would tell tan lies 
or 81 

Mr. BRYAN. If the gentleman will show me the relevancy 
of that question 

Mr. SHAW. The relevancy is this: Ifa duty of 98 per cent is 
“robbery,” and if the persons engaged in a business protected by 
such a duty are robbers,“ what about a duty of 39 per cent? 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, I am willing to admit—no one 
will deny—that a tariff of 10 per cent levied purposely for pro- 
tection is, so far as the principle is concerned, just as indefensi- 
ble as a tariff of a thousand per cent. 

Nr. DOLLIVER. Is this 45 per cent accidental? 

Mr. BRYAN. Will the gentleman wait a moment until I fin- 
ish my reply to the gentlemen from Wisconsin[Mr.SHaw]? The 
difference is this: That a man who has lost $100 by reason of 
theft is in a worse condition than a man who has lost $50. 

Mr. SHAW. Morally, and on principle? 

Mr. BRYAN. No, sir; in his household goods and wealth. 
The principle of the protective tariff, as I have said, and as we 
have all said—the principle of a tariff levied, not for revenue, 
but for protection—is indefensible; at least, according to our 
judgment. Our friends on the other side differ from us. 

But I insist, Mr. Chairman, that the advantage which we 
bring to the great agricultural people of this country in permit- 
ting them to buy the products which they consume with a less 
burden of taxation upon them is infinitely greater to them than 
the benefit we would give them if we allowed the present law 
with high burdens to remain, with its duties upon agricultural 
products which in the great majority of cases afford no benefit 


Whatever to the farmer. 


Here the hammer fell.] 

r. PENDLETON of West Virginia. I ask that the gentle- 
man from Nebraska be allowed ten minutes more. He hasbeen 
interrupted all the way through. 

There was no objection 

Mr. WALKER. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. BRYAN. Certainly, 

Mr. WALKER. I want to ask you whether you leave this 
duty of 39 per cent on woolen goods on account of the manufac- 
turer or on account of the wage-worker? If on account of the 
manufacturer, I ask you to take it off and denounce it; if on ac- 
count of the wage-worker, I ask you to raise it to what it ought 
to be 


Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, so long as we have a tariff on 
imports, that tariff must be levied upon something. Without a 
tariff of some amount we can collect no revenue from import 
duties. When we come to select the things upon which to place 
the tariff, we are allowed to choose; and the committee thought 
it better to place the tariff upon the finished article, so that the 
tax would be paid only once, than to place it on the raw mate- 
rial and then to keep compensating over and over, making the 
load heavier upon the consumer. 

Mr. WALKER. Will the gentleman answer my question now 
as I asked it—whether the theory is to protect the wage-worker 
or the manufacturer of our woolen goods. 

Mr. BRYAN. The committee was not attempting to give 
what the gentleman from Massachusetts demanded, nor does this 
House concede his right to demand or to dictate what kind ofa 
tariff we shull have, how much shall be imposed, or for what 
poarper it shall be imposed. The tariff upon woolen goods is 

evied for a double pu ose; it brings a revenue to the Govern- 
ment—that is one o the purposes, and that would be a sufficient 
purpose for it. 


a — —— mB8u— — — — 
— 


I believe that it is left higher than it need be, even for the 

urpose of protection, and left higher because, as the gentleman 

rom NewYork aptly expressed it the other day, the Demo- 
crats find it harder to do justice to the consumers than the 
gentlemen on the other side have found it to do them injustice. 
The language is the language of the gentleman from New Vork 
and it expresses what is apparent in all parts of this bill, that 
where the committee has erred, instead of erring against the 
manufacturer, against the producer of manufactured goods, who 
has been protected, they have erred in his favor. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman please 
tell us what he means by higher than necessary for protec- 
tion”? Is it the protection of the manufacturer or of the wagé- 
worker? That is what I want to know. 

Mr. BRYAN. The Republican platform—— 

Mr. WALKER. No; not the Republican platform, but what 
do you mean by saying higher than necessary for protection?” 
We are talking about protection now, not the Republican party 
and I would like to have an answer to my question. 

Mr. BRYAN. Will the gentleman be kind enough to allow 
me to answer in my own way. 

Mr. WALKER. Les; if the gentleman will answer. 

Mr. BRYAN. The Republican platform, I presume, will be 
accepted as defining what protection is needed. 

Mr. WALKER. Yes. 

Mr. BRYAN. The Republican platform demands simply the 
difference between the cost of production here and abroad. 
The protective tariff, levied according to that platform, is sim- 
ply equal to the difference between the cost of preduction here 
and abroad, and that difference in cost would be paid by the 
consumer of the goods protected, because unless they can be sold 
for as much as they cost they can not be produced. 

Mr. WALKER. Equal to what? 

Mr. BRYAN. Wait a moment. Therefore protection, Mr. 
Chairman, according tothe Republican idea, Boo i be just enough 
protection to equalize the difference between the foreign and the 
domestic cost of production. 

Mr. WALKER. What kind of labor? 

Mr. BRYAN. By production—— 

Mr. WALKER. Not production. I am talking about labor. 
That is all we know about. 

Mr. BRYAN. If that is all the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts knows about production he has a large amount of informa- 
tion yet toacquire. [Applause on the Democratic sfde.] 

Mr. WALKER. The difference between the cost of produc- 
tion here and abroad is what we want to know about. 

Mr. BRYAN. If the gentleman will read the testimony taken 
by the Committee on Ways and Means he will find that persons 
who came there representing manufacturing industries told us 
that there was a difference in the cost of wages, also a difference 
in the cost of other things which enter into the manufacture. 
There has been no evidence presented to this House that will 
justify this House in deciding that the cost of production of any 
article is greater than the cost abroad; and the gentleman from 
Massachusetts toid us last year in a speech that s and shoes 
were made in this country and sold for less than they could be 
made and sold for in any market in the world; and yet that in- 
dustry poy higher wages than other kinds of och 

Mr. LKER. Let me tell you that the trouble in your 
statement is—— 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, I will produce the RECORD and 
the lang of the gentleman’s speech. 

Mr. WALKER. Produce it. 

Mr.BRYAN, And if [am mistaken I will make due apology. 
The RECORD has just been handed to me, and I quote the gen- 
tleman's language. It is found in a speech delivered March 15, 
1892, and is as follows: 

Ipresume every style of shoes you would see comes from a different fac- 
tory; and for that reason they are made a great deal cheaper here than they 
can be made in England. 

I submit that my quotation was sufficiently accurate. 

Mr. WALKER. Yes; as words quoted, but it is evident I 
meant made in England, where all kinds of shoes are made in 
one factory. 

Mr. BRYAN. Lam willing to leave the gentleman’s explana- 
tion side by side with the language which I quote. 

But let me continue. The boot and shoe industry in Portland, 
Me., pays about $li—a little over that per week—while the 
average wages paid in that State, in all the industries as given 
by the census, is less than $7 a week. Therefore in that indus- 
try, in which we can export and where we can compete in the 
foreign market, the wages are greater than they are in the in- 
dustries which they say demand protection. 

But I have been obliged to digress to answer questions. This 
debate has brought out one fact, and that is that whenever you 
touch an article in which the farmer is interested the protec- 
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tionist insists that the tariff upon that article raises the price 
to the farmer, but the moment you touch upon a thing in which 
the manufacturer is interested you are told that the tariff reduces 
the price of the manufactured article. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Will the gentleman allow 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. You are the only Repre- 
sentative on the Ways and Means Committee from that large 
section of country where you and I reside. Now, there are no 
articles of common necessity more universally used by the farm- 
ers there than common nails and fence wire. Now, why is it 
that your committee have reported in this bill a higher tariff on 
canes nails and fence wire than there was in the McKinley 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, if the committee has reported 
a higher duty upon nails and fence wire—that is, you mean 
barbed wire? i 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. BRYAN (continuing). If the committee have reported a 
op hse duty than the McKinley bill, I think it is a mistake. 

JOHNSON of North Dakota. Any wire larger than No. 
10. ; 
Mr. BRYAN. I think thatisa mistake; but according to the 
Republican theory, we ought to increase the tariff on things 
like nails and barbed wire that the farmers use, in order to make 
them cheaper, and according to the same theory, if we reduce 
the tariff on those things the price will goup. [Laughter on 
the Democratic side.] 

Mr. TARSNEY. Barbed wire for farmers’ purposes is put 
upon the free list, is it not? 

Mr. BRYAN. No; you are mistaken about that. Ithink it is 
reduced to 30 per cent. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Would it not be better for the brethren to 
retire and get together? [Laughter.] 

Mr. BRYAN. If the So from Maine [Mr. BouUTELLE] 
has any question to ask I will be glad to answer it. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I was speaking to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. TARSNEY]. 

Mr. BRYAN. In my time. I would be glad to have the gen- 
tleman address himself to me, reserving to the early part of the 
eats session his constant interruptions. 

. BOUTELLE. Mr. Chairman, I have interrupted the gen- 
tleman about half a second and I will give him that amount out 
of my time when he gets through. ; 

Mr. BRYAN. I will be glad to answer any question. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I do not want to ask any question. 

Mr. BRYAN. I thought perhaps the gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. BOUTELLE 

Mr. BOUTE . Now you want to ask me a question, do 


you? 

Mr. BRYAN. I thought may be the gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. BoUTELLE] was going to explain to the committee why, if 
the foreigner pays the tax, he tried to get free building material 
for a town in his district, when there was a conflagration there. 
[Applause and laughter on the Democratic side.] 

r. BOUTELLE. Do you want an answer to that? 

Mr. BRYAN. I will yield for an answer. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Mr. Chairman, I am glad to make an an- 
swer to that, as I have made it once before to another Demo- 
erat who was as oat about that proposition as the gentleman 
from Nebraska has been. A few years ago the seaport town of 
Eastport, in my district, was swept bya conflagration, which de- 
stroyed every business building in the community. A large 
amount of money was raised by sympathizing people to send 
there, in the way of contributions, as is usually the case when 
such calamities occur in the United States; and among other 
te suggested,some of the people there, Democrats and Re- 

ublicans, sent to me, their representative, to ask that the same 
egislation might be had in their case which had been enacted 
in the case of Chicago and in the case of Portland, when the 
pes fires swept over those cities years before, in regard to the 

rtation of certain building materials. 

he building material that was principally involved in this 
uest was that of brick, an article manufactured in my city, 

and which we could have furnished to that town at a business 
profit. Eastport could have obtained brick, however, directly 
across a narrow passage of water, in the province of New Bruns- 
wick, at a transportation cost that was infinitely less than that 
from the nearest brickyards in the State of Maine, and that was 
substantially all the advantage they would have received. I 
went to the Speaker of this House at that time, and we were en- 
gaged then in a discussion of a tariff bill, and I must say I think 
hat discussion was carried on upon a much higher plane than it 
has been conducted on that side of the Chamber this year. Ipri- 


vately presented that proposition to Speaker Carlisle, who had 
much more experience in Congress than I, and said to him that 
if I thought there was anyone on the Democratic side of this 
Chamber who would undertake to make a tariff argument or a 
tari ï quibble upon that request, I would not think of introduc- 
ing it. [Derisive laughter on the Democratic side.] 

r. Carlisle said that he could not conceive of the possi 
bility that anyone would do anything of that kind. I thereupon 
introduced that bill, and a Democratic House refused to pass it, 
and a distinguished gentleman from Arkansas took it into the 
Ways and Means crypt, and incubated it, and brought it forth on 
the day before the House adjourned, with an adverse report 
about forty pages long: and now I bequeath the remains of that 
kind of argument to the gentleman from Nebraska in hisevident 
distress. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, I am willing to accept the 
apology which the gentleman from Maine [Mr. BOUTELLE] 
makes for trying to get cheaper material for a distressed people. 
But let me ask him another thing 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Sr yee J hope the gentleman's time will be ex- 
tended. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the time of the gentleman from Nebraska be extended 
ten minutes. A 

Mr. DINGLEY. I have no objection, but I would like to have 
ten minutes after the time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FUNK. Will the gentleman from Nebraska answer mea 
question? 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FUNK. I would like to ask the gentleman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will submit the request. 

The gentleman from West Virginia asks unanimous consent 
that the time of the gentleman from Nebraska be extended ten 
minutes. Is there objection? [Afterapause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. FUNK. I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 
He has seen fit to refer to nails. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man what the price of nails was in the good old days of Democ- 
racy, in the golden era from 1850 to 1860, compared with the 
prio of nails under the protective tariff enacted and sustained 

y the Republican party? 

Mr. BRYAN. If thegentleman will tell me what the price of 
wheat was in the good old days before protective tariff reduced 
it, I will try to answer his question. 

Mr. FUNK. Ido not consider that a fair answer to my ques- 
tion, but I will answer the gentleman. I will say that the price 
of wheatin those good old golden days was 40 cents a bushel, und 
we hauled it with an ox team 200 miles to the Chicago market. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] Nails were 12 cents a pound 
then, and now nails are 3 cents a pound, and some of them less. 

Mr. BRYAN. The gentleman has said that in the good old 
days wheat was worth 40 cents a bushel. I want to say to him 
that in the good days now wheat is getting down to keep com- 
pany with the good old days. [Derision on the Republican side.] 
And in Illinois wheat has been almost as cheap as it was before 
the war. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Since the election. 

Mr. BRYAN. The gentleman knows that is not an answer to 
my question, to answer what the price of wheat was thirty years 


ago. 

Mr. FUNK. I wanted to answer your question. You asked 
me what wheat was worth. 

Mr. BRYAN. Wheat has gone down more than one-half in 
price since you have had a tariff upon it. Now, I do not say that 
the tariff has brought the price of wheat down, but I do object 
that protection shall take the credit for every reduction in the 

rice of manufactured products, and repudiate every reduction 
in the price of agricultural articles upon which there is a tariff. 
Ido not care what the price in those days was or is now. The 
question is simply this: Is the price higher in this country be- 
cause of the tariff than it was without it? Tf the price is higher 
the tariff has added to the price; and if it has not added to it, it 
is not needed, and can not be justified on the principle of pro- 
tection. 

N K. Will the gentleman permit me to make a propo- 
sition? 

Mr. BRYAN. Ihave answered the gentleman’s question, and 
he will allow me to get back to the gentleman from Maine. The 
gentleman from Maine apologizes for introducing a bill to get 
free or cheap material for buildings that were burned down? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. The gentleman does not want to say that. 
I do not believe he does. 

Mr. BRYAN. Are you not sorry for it? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Do you insist that I ‘‘apologized”? Do 
you insist upon the use of that word? 
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Mr. BRYAN. If the gentleman is offended by the use of the 
word apologize,“ I do not insist on it. 

Mr. BRYAN 8 2 = AAA the embodi 

f. ; e gentleman, I suppose, e embodi- 
ment of truth, takes it to himself. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Ido. 

Mr. BRYAN. Let me ask him a question which can not be 
answered as he answered the last one I put to him awhile ago, 
and that is: If the tariff is not a tax upon the consumer, why did 
he favor a bill which gives a rebate on salt used by the fish- 
curers of Maine and refuses it to the Western States who need 
it to put up their pork and their beef for their winter use? 
1 BOUTELLE. Does the gentleman want an answer to 

% 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HEARD. Direct. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Who said“ direct?” 

Mr. HEARD. I did. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. And you had a doubt as to whether I would 
make a direct answer, had you? [Laughter. ] 

Mr. HEARD. Mr. Chairman, I beg ardor for interrupting. 
I simply imitated his example, which I know is a bad one. 

Mr. BOUTELLE, Now beg pardon of me for intimating a 
doubt that I would answer directly. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HEARD, I will wait until I see how you do answer. 
[Lav ghter. 

Mr. BRYAN. Well, Mr. Chairman, I will criticize both gen- 
tlemen for interfering in that way, but I will forgive them both 
if they will not do it any more. [Laughter. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Now, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Nebraska has asked me how I justify legislation that is as oldas 
the fishing industry of the country 

Mr. BRYAN (interposing). No, Mr. Chairman, I asked the 
gentleman—— 

Mr. BOUTELLE, Waitamoment. Youcan notask meques- 
tions and answer them too. 

Mr. BRYAN. The gentleman is answering in my time, and I 
desire him to answer the question and not to give a history of 


1 PAETAE 
r. BOUTELLE. In other words, you prefer to answer the 
question yourself. 

Mu. BRYAN. No, sir; I prefer that you shall answer it. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Well then, I think I shall answer it my 
own way. 3 And I begin by thanking the gentleman 
from Nebraska for asking me that question. 5 

My. BRYAN. And I will say that the gentleman is entirely 
welcome. anghen 

Mv. BOUTELLE. e gentleman from Nebraska asks me a 

uestion with regard to the rebate of the duty on salt used in 
the fishing industries, assuming that I am in some way respon- 
sible therefor, I suppose because I have supported the McKinley 
bill, and I make him the direct answer t that has been the 
policy of this country from the earliest period in its history, a 
licy which was inaugurated for the purpose of encouraging 
11 5 ishing industries of the United States for a dual object 


Mr. DSON. That is not answering the question. The 
question was wh. you favored it. 
Me. BOUTEL. 


I do not need any peri! wise of the ques- 
tion. The gentleman from Nebraska and 1 understand each 


other. 

Mr. BRYAN, Perfectly. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Or will before we get e I say the 
granting of a rebate of the duty on salt used in the fishing in- 
dustry was a part of the original policy of the Government, and 
was adopted for two purposes: first, to give encouragement to a 
hazardous and arduous industry more important than some gen- 
tlemen here seem to understand, supplying one of the most im- 
portant and essential food products to people of the United 
States and of the world; that was the first object. Secondly, that 
polioy was designed to give encouragement to those hardy 7 85 
who “went down upon the sea in ships,” small ships though 
they were, and forméd the nursery of that magnificent body of 
American patriots who manned the war ships of the colonial 

riod and during our early history under the Constitution, and 

elped the fathers to wrench from Great Britain and preserve 
the independence which we now enjoy. [Applause.| That is 
the first part of my answer. Und an var! 

Now, I want to say to my friend in regard to the fishing indus- 
try of my State that this same town of Eastport, of which we have 
been s ing, was a thriving, intelligent, and enterprising town 
when it was so nearly destroyed by fire, and that the Democratic 
party of the United States never contributed either help or sym- 
pathy inits distress; for the bill which I introduced here and 
which has been hawked about this country for political misrep- 
resentation ever since, never received any courtesy or favor in 
a Democratic House. I want to say to the gentleman that that 
town was built up by its enterprising citizens from its ashes into 


a more thriving community than it was before, and that its build- 
ing up was based, so far as its business interests were concerned, 
almost entirely upon the fishing 8 That industry was 
rotected and 3 by Republican legislation in the tariff 
aws of the past, and the protection and encouragements were 
increased under the McKinley law. This Wilson bill 

Mr. SIMPSON (interrupting). Do not forget about the pork. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. The gentleman from Kansas and I can not 
occupy the same space at once. If I am tobeinterrupted in this 
way 

Me. BRYAN (interposing). Mr. Chairman, if there is to be 
any interrupting done, let it be done to me. I do not want to 
have administered to the gentleman from Maine a taste of the 
medicine which he administérs to almost every member who 
addresses the House. [Laughter and applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] = 

Mr. BOUTELLE.“ In reply to that I will say to the gentleman 
from Nebraska that the only anxiety I have on this occasion is 
that I am 8 time, and if the committee will take off 
Be time limit, I will welcome him and the whole pack. [Laugh- . 

r. 

Rs 5 BRYAN. Lask, then, that the gentleman’s time be ex- 
nded. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. BOUTELLE, Very good. Now, I am ready to be in- 
terrupted. 

Mr. BRYAN, I shall insist that you answer my question first, 
and then do fog! talking afterwards, 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Iam going to do it. IL say that that town 
of Eastport has been rebuilt and that its industries are largel 
based upon the curing and packing of fish, a business SRNA 
and encouraged by the MKinley tariff law. 

Under the Wilson bill it is proposed to seriously reduce the 
protection of that fishing industry. Within a few weeks the 
chairman ofa delegation representing the manufactures of that 
and adjoining towns, representing some 8,000 working people of 
those fishing factories—a Democratic delegation—came here to 
appeal to this Democratic Committee on Ways and Means for 

e retention of the duty which protects those industries, and 
without which he declared they would be wiped out of exist- 
ence and those working ‘people of those shore towns turned 
into the streets. 

That Democratic delegate, a prominentand influential citizen, 
called upon the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
believing that he would be able to present to his fellow Demo- 
crats such facts as would cause that committee to take its hand 
off this industry and save it from threatened destruction. He 
informed the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee of the 
condition of the business. The chairman was pleased to say 
that they were still granting to those industries a certain de- 
gree of protection, w he regarded as a lauge protection on a 

ood product. ‘ * 
ne the hammer fell. 

r. BOUTELLE. Task permission to conclude my remarks. 
Mr. BRYAN. L ask that our time be extended. hter.] 
Mr. BOUTELLE. Lask unanimous consent that a very few 

minutes—five minutes—be allowed me to complete my remarks. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Asa parliamentary inquiry, I desire to ask 
who is entitled to the floor? — 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska was en- 
titled to the floor; but his time has expired. : 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Lask unanimous consent to be permitted 
to proceed for a few minutes longer. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia, Lask that the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN] have ten minutes additional 


time. 

Mr. PATTERSON. T hope that will be granted. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRYAN. Now, how much time does the gentleman from 
Maine desire? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Just about three minutes. 

Mr. BRYAN. I yield the gentleman that time. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Mr. Chairman, that Democratic citizen, in 
appealing to the chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, represented that the reduction of duty in this bill would 
destroy that industry. Thechairman said he thought that those 
engaged in it were more seared than hurt.“ This gentleman, 
the representative of that industry, replied that they were busi- 
ness men; that they had looked at their own business affairs, 
and had come to the business conclusion that the Wilson bill 
would wipe the industry out of existence. 

The chairman then said that he thought 30 per cent was a 
liberal tax upon a food uct. I asked him why he empha- 
sized food product.” said in substance that it was the ek 
pose to put a low rate of taxation onfood products. I asked 
why. He replied that it was one part of their policy pes 
the food of the people. I then asked this delegate from 
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fishing industry how much the cost of sardines had been in- 
creased to the consumer by reason of the operation of the Mo- 
Kinley bill. He rope that the cost had not been increased at 
all. i asked him what was the price to the consumer before the 
McKinley bill went into operation, and afterward. He replied: 
“ Three years ago we sold these fish in the market for 86 a 
case; this year we have sold them for $4.50 a case. I then asked 
the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means how he 
could justify refusing to these people a rate of duty which they 
declared to be absolutely essential to the maintenance of their 
industry against foreign competition, when it was shown that the 
practical effect of the McKinley act had been to decrease the cost 
to the consumer from $6 a case to $4.50. And that question has 
not yet been answered. I leave it to the gentleman from Ne- 
braska to answer. [Applause on the Republican side. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Maine, in 
his very direct answer to the question which I propounded, has 
contradicted about every proposition laid down in defense of 
protection. He has told us ae a discrimination should be 
made in favor of the curer of fish in New England as against the 
raiser of farm products in other States, but he has not yet told 
us why his party gave free salt to the fisheries of New England 
if the foreigner pays the tax on imported salt. Nor has he ex- 
gine if protection on sardines has brought them down to 

50 case, when before they were $6, why they did not put 
a tariff on the salt that the fish curers use, so that they might 
get it cheaper than they did before. [Laughter and applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, gentleman on the other side must admit one 
proposition or the other—either that the consumer pays the tax 
upon salt, and therefore they gave frge salt to the fish curers 
of New England; or else that there was no reason whatever for 
free salt, If the gentleman bases his argument upon the fact 
that the consumer pays the tax upon salt, and they give free salt 
to the people of New eee that industry, I want 
to say to him that there are thousands of industries in this 
country that are just as deserving the care of the Government 
as the fish industries in the State in which he lives. [Applause.] 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Undoubtedly. 

Mr.BRYAN. And, Mr. Chairman, I want to place on record 
my protest against elevating any industry, designated by any 
name, above the industry of the great mass of the American peo- 
ple, from whom you take in driplets in order that you may col- 

ect in piles in the coffers of some large industry. 

The only reason why you give free salt, if I may be pardoned 
the expression, to the fish-growers of Maine is because they are 
using it in large quantities and they have made a demand for 
free salt, whereas the great masses of the people using it in 
small quantities may be robbed with impunity by the votes of 
the men who are careful that the hand of the tax-gatherer shall 
be kept out of the*pockets of their own constituents if possible. 
[Appfause on the Democratic side.] } 

Mr. WALKER. [I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WALKER. Ifind thatthe five members—the Republican 
members of the Ways and Means Committee—have made their 
speeches and published them, while the five Democratic mem- 
bers have kept their speeches out of the RECORD. I would like 
to ask when we may expect them to make their ap ce? 

Mr. REED. Oh, those speecheshave been held up for repairs. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. WANGER was recognized. 

Mr. SHAW. Will the gentleman yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. WANGER. I yield one minute to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. SHAW. I thank the gentleman for his courtesy. 

I do not desire to make a speech, but only wish to submit a 
letter to ba read at the desk and a protest, which I ask to have 
inserted in connection with it in the RECORD. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

EAU CLAIRE, WIS., January 15, 1894. 


Dear Sre; Inow take this opportunity of writing you a féw lines to let 
you know that the women of this place feel the hard times just as bad as 
any place, and I for one to show my sympathy and to show my respect to the 
Republican League and to the party that I send in my request for you not 
tolet the Wilson bill pass if you can help it. 

Yours, truly, 
MRS. GEORGE TURNER. 

To Mr. GEORGE B. SHAW, Congressman. 


8 a poor washwoman, and my address is 518 Mill street, Eauclatre, 
The accompanying protest is as follows: 
> PETITION. 
EAU CLAIRE, WIS., January, 1894. 
To Hon, GEORGE B. SHAW, M. C, 


Representing Seventh District, State of Wisconsin: 


Whereas the Ways and Meaus Committee of the National House of 
sentatives has prepared a tariff bill known as the Wilson bill, which 2 —.— 


to remove the duties now levied upon im 


rted wool, which will then come 
into rumous competition with the uct of the American woolgrowing 
industry; and 


Whereas such removal of duty must inevitably result in the destruction 
of an important national industry, seyenth among American agri- 
cultural products, and thereby work a great injury to the multitude of wool- 
growers as well as to their employés and their families, by 8 them 
of their occupation and de the value of veir propert: an 

Whereas the mere menace of le tion has y caused ous 
detriment to a large class of your constituents, as well as to other can 
citizens; and 

Whereas you were elected to represent a district containing many wool- 
growersand others indirect! geponntag Spas tiie greatindustry, who have 
already suffered from the effects of thisindefensible attack upon it, and who 
are menaced with still ter suffering in the event of the passage of the 
Wilson free-wool bill. Therefore, 

Be it resolved, That the citizens of the Seventh Congressional district, rep- 
resented by you, among whom are many who voted for you in the belief that 
you would protect their interests, now invite you to give a t and un- 
3 answer to the question: Will you vote against the Wilson bill? 


olved, That in the event of your failure to promptly give an affirmative 


answer to the said question, we, the undersigned, pledge ourselves to cast 
our votes and exert our influence at the next election to obtain for the Sev- 
enth district a Representative who will pledge himself to represent and 
defend our interests, rather than represent the interests of the woolgrowers 
of foreign nations. 


Mr. WANGER. Mr. Chairman, notwithstanding the criti- 
cism made by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. MOKEIGHAN] 
about the occupation and lack of personal knowledge of the 
subject of those who are participating in this discussion respect- 
ing the agricultural schedule, I deem it my duty to express the 
views and sentiments of my constituents upon the subject and to 
say, in all hed eres to the gentleman, that in the southeastern 
part of Pennsylvania, in the counties of Bucks and Montgomery, 
there are farmers just as well qualified to know their interests 
as is the gentleman himself, or the farmers from any other part 
of the United States of America; that they have confidence in 
their Representative, and they expect him to explain their 
pe and communicate their wishes to this committee and 

e country. 

They havestudied this question in their farmers’ clubs, in calm- 
ness and from the standpoint of experience as farmers and stu- 
dents of economic Laer peg ot Be in calmness and deliberation, and 
not simply in the midst of the heatof political agitation or ap- 
peals to ¢ prejudice in seasons of adversity, and have not 
taken their position in consequence of political predilections or 
partisan policies, but have assumed their stand upon this great 
question on grounds of common sense and with a full knowledge 
of the interests directly involved. They rise above the selfish 
class standard, and they are overwhelmingly for protection be- 
cause they believe that to be the policy best for them and best 
for the masses of this country. 

Now, sir, remarks have been made about the price of Penn- 
sylvania farms. Sir, the price of Pennsylvania farms advanced 
in sympathy and in unison with the prosperity of our manufac- 
tures until the t financial revulsion of 1873, and for several 
years farm lands gravitated, now down, now up, but failed to 
show any marked, permanent depreciation until about the year 
1889, when they reached the lowest point since 1873, and after the 
McKinley law had been enacted farm lands began to appreciate 
and farming became more profitable, and was more so in 1892 
than it had been for a considerable period before, and with 
mat grr conditions. 

.COMPTON. Will the gentleman answer a question? 

Mr. WANGER. I will if I can. 

ahs CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 

ield? 

z Mr. WANGER. . Certainly, for a question. 

Mr. COMPTON, I simply wanted to ask the gentleman 
whether he and other reputed friends of the farmer, upon his 
side of this question, have forgotten who it was who said that 
the McKinley bill would not in any line or section of it ever pro- 
duce a market for a single additional barrel of pork or a bushel 
of wheat? Do you recollect who said that? 

Mr. WANGER. Notwithstanding the unkind manner in 
which the gentleman has asked the question, I will say that I do 
remember who the distinguished gentleman was who made the 
declaration referred to by the gentleman from Maryland, and I 
also remember that when the policy of reciprocity was united 
with protection that it had the hearty indorsement of the author 
of that declaration; that the criticism was made when the Me- 
Kinley bill was reported from the Ways and Means Committee 
and not when the present law was put upon the statute book. 
James G. Blaine has a place in history as the advocate of the 
tariff act of 1899. [Applause on the Republican side. 

Now, sir, of course, in the midst of this great financial convul- 
sion that is upon the country, farms, like everything else, have 
been affected in price. But I want to say right here that even 
in these dark times there are no farms in Pennsylvania that are 
nearly so low in price as are the farms of Canada and in the dif- 
ferent parts of t Dominion of relatively like situation in re- 


spect to markets and shipping points and of like fertility. 
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It is contended that whatever loss there may be to the farmer 
through the removal of duties on certain agricultural products 
and the lessening of the rates of duty on others, will more 
than compensated by the cheaper supplies which farmers will 
be enabled to purchase in the event that this proposed legisla- 
tion is scant 

The enlightenment that we have upon the question, or rather 
fail to have, and the uncertainty attending the problem, were 
most forcibly illustrated by the admission of the eloquent gentle- 
man from Nebraska Mr. BRYAN], in response to the question of 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. HENDRIX], that he did not 
know what the reduction would be upon the articles which the 
farmer purchases for use and consumption. Sir, is it not a la- 
mentable and startling fact that legislation is pro d affect- 
ing for weal or woe the fortunes of the vast agricultural inter- 
ests of this nation without any attempt on the part of the able 
gentlemen who formulated this bill to reach an approximation of 
the advantages and disadvantages to be anticipated from their 
measure. 

One of my friends on the other side asks whether I have esti- 
mated what the results will be; whether I have estimated the 
gains and losses under the present law, and I frankly confess to 
not having done so; but I beg to remind gentlemen that we are 
not proposing a radical change of the law and of our govern- 
mental policy; that the sentiment of agriculturists, as we un- 
i is in favor of the continuance of present legislation; 
that we have a right to adopt as accurate the conclusions which 
our intelligent constituents have reached. My constituency 
would demonstrate to me clearly the occasion for a change of 
rates as to agricultural products, it they desired any change in 
existing legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MCMILLIN was recognized. 

Mr. PAYNE. Lask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. WANGER] have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I object. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
rise? 

Mr. PAYNE. To address the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee has been 
recognized. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Iunderstand that the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. WANGER] asked an extension of his time. 

Mr. WANGER. [would like to have about five minutes more. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I hopefive minutes will be allowed tothe 
gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will again submit the request. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WANGER. I thank the committee for the indulgence, 
and shall not abuse it. It was asserted in the course of the dis- 
cussion last evening that a larger quantity of agricultural prod- 
ucts was exported from the United States to Canada than was 
imported. 1 beg to submit that the statement is unfounded, as 
in the statistics to which allusion was made there was included 
large quantities of farm produce shipped to Canada for exporta- 
tion to England and other transatlantic countries; and that 
nearly all of the balance of agricultural products exported from 
this country to Canada were such as can not be grown in Canada, 
that they were not competing farm productions, and that so far 
as the productions of the country along the line between the two 
countries is concerned, practically all of the productions raised 
within a few hundred miles of the dividing line and common to 
both countries, were imported into this country from Canada, 
and scarcely any sent from here to Canada. 

Our farmers observed, after the present law was fairly in op- 
eration, the improved market for their apples, eggs, barley, and 
other products referred to in this discussion, and in my judg- 
ment accurately attributed the result to the beneficent opera- 
tions of that law. 

They recognized, too, the fact that it was not by reason of pro- 
tection that there was a depreciation in the price of farm lands 
culminating in 1889, but that such depreciation in 1873 and the 
years following it was largely attributed to the disturbances in 
the financial world, to the ordeal through which the coun 
was passing in reaching the resumption of specie payment, ani 
to the vast extent of territory in this and other countries which 
was being opened to tillage, and which, through the extension 
of railway systems and other methods of rtation, was 
pouring an immense bulk of farm products into competition with 
their own. 

Protection could not entirely save them from such damaging 
competition; but it could, and they and I believe it did, modify 


— 


its effects. When the farmers of this country along the Cana - 
dian border get a better market for their eggs, poultry, fruits 

etc., and can divert their lands to the raising of barley, and 
when the farmers of the entire eastern section of the country, 
Maryland and Virginia included, are saved from competition in 
the American markets in respect to the fruits—particularly ap- 
ples—which can be and are successfully grown throughout the 
entire region, the tendency is to relieve the downward pressure 
in prices on farm products and not to aggravate it, by turning 
everything into the production of wheat and other cereals to ba 
marketed at Liverpool. The excess of our cereal productions 
over the quantity consumed in this nation has much to do with 
the fixing of the world’s price, and therefore the results which 
are beneficial to the farmers of the Northern, Eastern, and South- 
ern sections of our country are extended wavelike over the en- 
tire land. 

Now, I have had some personal observations upon the subject 
of the exchange of production in this country with Canada. 

A few years ago, taking a voyage by sea to Nova Scotia, [rode 
on a steamer that was so high out of the water with her cargo 
that she had to have ballast to steady her; and which, returning, 
was weighed down with agricultural products of the Canadian 
Dominion to the lowest line consistent with safety. 

We used to export largely our manufactured commodities to 
Canada. The print cloths consumed there were almost entirely 
manufactured in the city of Chester, in my State, and the Do- 
minion drew largely from us for other articles fashioned in our 
workshops. But for the promotion of Canadian manufactures, 
Canada adopted 3 rates of duty, has set up her own 
manufactories and cut off our trade in that direction, and that 
was done long before the present law, so that it can not be justly 
contended that it was a measure of retaliation. 

In 1892 that great journal, the New York World, published a 
statement showing that the increase in the cost of the necessa- 
ries of life was entirely confined to food products, and suggested 
that the farmers were almost the only beneficiaries of the Mc- 
Kinley law. 

Now, the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. SIMPSON] made the re- 
mark the other day that thousands of acres had been withdrawn 
from cultivation in Pennsylvania, and, in answer to a question 
from my colleague [Mr. ROBINSON], he scouted the idea that any 
new roads were being laid out there and asserted that all the 
roads in Pennsylvania had been laid outa hundred years ago. 
Why, sir, the laying out of roads is a continuous process in South- 
eastern Pennsylvania, and I have no doubt it is in other parts of 
that State, and many hundreds of acres are taken up in that 
manner. 

Besides that, there are many acres in the county of Montgom- 
ery and elsewhere which have been taken up and withdrawn 
from cultivation by the erection of great blocks of model homes 
for workingmen, in the busy hives of industry which Srey eran 
has made possible, homes such as were exhibited at the recent 
Columbian Exhibition at Chicago, in the comforts and complete- 
ness of whose appointments every patriotic American citizen 
5 TA a just sense of pride. [Applause on the Republican 
side. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Mr. Chairman, I do not know how I could 
be more surprised at any statement than I am at that which has 
just fallen from the lips of the distinguished gentleman from 

ennsylvania [Mr. WANGER] 8 the increase he says 
there has been in the value of farm products and the increased 
pr rity that has come upon the farmer in consequenċe of the 

cKinley bill. Does he not know the value of farm lands de- 
clined in his own State $57,000,000 from 1880 to 1890? If not, let 
him consult the last census figures and there he will learn it. 
These declines have continued since and are yet going on. Yet 
he talks of the prosperity of Pennsylvania farmers. 

Inasmuch as we have pending now a proposition to strike out 
what the committee has done, and to insert in lieu thereof the 
proposition contained in the McKinley bill on farm products, it 
is not inappropriate for us to inquire what great relief was given 
to the farmers of the United States by the McKinley tariff bill. 

I will, sir, with the kinduess of the committee, withdraw your 
minds from the discussions of the destruction of towns on the 
coast of New England by fire, and ask you to come back to the 
real live question that is involved here—the destruction of pros- 
perity by legislation. What benefit did the McKinley bill pro- 
pose and what did it give to the farmers of the United States? 

I have no doubtit will be conceded by all, Mr. Chairman, that 
among our principal farm products are corn, wheat, oats, and 
vegetables, including potatoes. Then we have the results of 
those farm products when converted into more merchantable 
form—beef, mutton, pork, bacon, and flour. 

While this does not cover all, it covers the main portion, and 
if I can show the committee that the worst of all the humbugs 
embraced in the McKinley bill was that by which the farmer 
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was proposed to be deluded into the supposition that he was to 
be . by it, then I think I will fave shaken the founda- 
tion under some of the arguments that have been made here in 
favor of the proposed amendments. i : 

The rate of duty on bacon and hams before the McKinley bill 
was 2centsa pound. It was raised to 5 cents a pound. The 
whole duties collected—I will in some instances for brevity leave 
off the odd dollars—amounted to $5,442 under the old law; and 
if there had been no decrease in importation, the amount collected 
would have been $13,600 under the new law. This is the small 
benefit to an industry involving many millions. 

Beef, mutton, and pork bore the rate of 1 cent a pound. They 
doubled that, making it 2. The customs receipts from that 
source were $2,155. They pro to make the receipts-$4,300. 

They put a tax on straw, which had not hitherto borne any 
duty atall. Vegetables not otherwise provided for bore 10 per 
cent. They raised the duty to 25 percent, and thereby pro d 
to increase the customs receipts from that source from $43,700 
to $100,300. 

Potatoes bore 15 per cent. They raised the duty to 25 percent, 
and proposed thereby to increase thecustoms duties collected by 
reason of the importation of this great farm product from $132,- 
500 to $210,000. 

Potatoes, that bore a duty of 10 per cent, were raised to 15 per 
cent. What magnificent advantage do you suppose was given 
by that? Whoever heard of any? t us go to another produet. 

og- raising is one of the principal agricultural industries of the 
Western States. The duty was increased on them from 20 per 
cent to $1.50each. More than 100 per cent was added to the duty; 
and yet the advantage derived under that increase of taxation 
was only to raise the total duty collected from $900 to $2,100. 
They raised the duty on corn from 10 to 15 cents, and what a mag- 
nificent spectacle was beheld by the increased amount received 
from this import duty. Tillers of the cornfield rejoice and 
prosper! They actually increased the sum obtained from im- 
portation of corn from $238 to $358. On cornmeal they increased 
the tax from 10centsa bushel to 20 cents a bushel; and instead of 
giving the farmer only $39 protection on the entire importation 
they gave him $78. here is the miller or farmer that will re- 
fuse to sing the praises of protection when it has done so much 
for him? On oats they raised the dvty from 10 cents a bushel 
to 15 cents, and this would benefit him to the extent of raising 
the income from the duty frem $2,232 to $3,340. 

Now, we come to wheat, and we have heard a good deal of 
talk about the advantages that a farmer derives from the pro- 
tection of the eather bill to wheat. One would suppose from 
the wy our distinguished friends perspire and rant through this 
Hall that the wheat-growers of the United States had been im- 
mensely benefited in their interests by reason of the changes in 
their favor contained in the McKinley bill. At the same time 
they raised the duty on the woolen goods up to 98, nearly 99 per 
cent, they raised the duty on wheat, and I want the representa- 
tives of the wheat-growers of the United States to go back and 
tell their farmer constituents of the obligations they are under 
to the Republican 5 for so doing. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I ask unanimous consent that the time of 
gentleman be extended ten minutes. r 

There was no objection, 

Mr. MoMILLIN. I thank my friend from Illinois. While 
the importation of wheat was only 3,997 bushels under the old 
law the duty was $398; and they raised this to $486. Less than 
$100 for all the wheat grown. Certainly the farmers ought to 
be very grateful. The wheat-grower is a strange man if he does 
not accept this magnificent legislation in his behalf with be- 
coming gratitude! 

Wheat flour was raised from 20 per cent to 25 per cent, and the 
amount of duty received was increased from $1,100 to $1,451; and 
so I might go on through the whole listof agricultural commod- 
ities, showing the utter falsity of the charge that it is for the 
benefit of the farmer, or even intended to benefit the farmer, by 
increase of the duties on agricultural products. The aggregate of 
duties on all these farm products was increased less than $200,000— 
on wheat, oats, flour, hogs and meat products, and on vegetables, 
and the various commodities, and yet eqncurrently with this we 
were called upon to and did pass a law which increased the 
duties on other things between $40,000,000 and $50,000,000. 

What advantage will the farmer get if gou increase this duty? 
What benefit will it be to him if you strike out the clause of this 
bill and insert the McKinley act? It cannot possibly be any. 
He raises his wheat in this country and ships it abroad fora 
market. The price of wheat is fixed there as regularly as the 
proe of cotton is fixed in Liverpool. It was not intended to 

nefit the farmer, and it never gave him any benefit; and it is 
time the humbuggery that has been practiced in this Hall in his 


J 


name should cease. 
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I was not content, Mr. Chairman, although reluctant to take 
up the time of the committee, to let this great schedule go with- 
out showing the hollowness of the pretext that it could possi- 
bly carry any benefit to the farmer. The benefit that is to come 
to the farmer is by enabling him to purchase his clothes cheaper, 
to purchase his agricultural implements cheaper, to purchase 
the things that he must use for his benefit cheaper, to buy those 
things that he must buy in a cheaper market when he must sell 
those things that he has to sell in markets thatare fixed by the 
world—markets that he can not fix by any legislation in this Hall. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, when the McKinley bill was passed the author 
and committee framing it, with great flourish of trumpets, an- 
nounced that they increased the duty on bacon and hams, beef, 
mutton, pork, and vegetables, garden seed, hogs, corn, corn meal, 
oats, wheat, wheat flour, and milk. The following table shows 
how extensively it benefits the farmer: 


Duty under 


Duty under 
act of 1883. 


act of 1890. 


Articles. 


portation, 


Value ot im- 
Revenue. 


2c. per Ib. 
Le. per Ib. 


Vegetables, n. o. p. 
Potatoess --- 


Hogs 20 per cent 
Corn 10 c. per bu. 
Corn m 10 c. per bu 
Oats R 10 c. per bu. 
Wheat 20 c. per bu. 


Š 


-| 20 per cent. 
10 per cent. 


Sir, let this sham 
sham it is. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I wish to supplement the 
entleman’s statement in regard to wheat. My colleague [Mr. 
NK] referred the other day to the low price of wheat in Illi- 

nois between 1850 and 1860, saying that it was only worth 40 
cents a bushel, and at the same time he unwittingly furnished 
the explanation of that low price, to wit, that the wheat had to 
be hauled with an ox team 200 miles to Chicago. Now, the iso- 
lated position that he occupied at that time and the disadvan- 
tages of bis position are not to be taken as governing the price 
of wheat in the world at that period. In land, where the 
price is fixed for the whole world, the price of wheat between 
1851 and 1860 averaged 868.25 per ton; between 1861 and 1870 
$63 per ton; between 1871 and 1880, $63.25 per ton; between 1881 
and 1889, $46.25 per ton 

Mr. HAYES. What is that per bushel? 

Mr. SPRINGER. There are about 33 bushels to the ton. 
The proportions are the same. The reduction in the price 
par ton was nearly 32 per centin the decade between 1881 and 

889, compared with the price which prevailed in the decade be- 
tween 1851 and 1860. Assuming that there are 2,000 pounds to 
the ton of wheat, the average price per bushel for the decade 
between 1851-1860 was $2. he average price from 1881 to 
1889 was only $1.39 per bushel. Since 1889 the price of wheat 
2 continually declined, and is lower now than ever before 

own. 

I have taken these statistics from Mulhall's Dictionary of Sta- 
tistics, which is authority all over the world. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. Mr. Chairman, I am more and 
more convinced, as this discussion progresses, that principles are 
greatthings, and particularly political principles, and thatamong 
those the greatest is the principle of tariff for revenue only.” 
[Laughter.] I have heard my friends on the other side, I be- 
lieve without exception, denounce the principle of protection. 
I have asked about a dozen of them why they have brought in a 
1 tariff bill here, and whether they were going to vote 
or proteetion by voting for this bill, and in each case the answer 
was that they were goirg to vote for it. They are all devoted 
to the principles of tariff reform” and tariff for revenue 
only,” yet they are all going to vote for the meanest protective 
tariif bill ever introduced into this House. [Laughter.] The 
trouble is, gentlemen, that you assembled in convention and told 
the people that you were for a tariff for revenue only, and then 
your managers got together, went into labor, and brought forth 
this protective tariff bill. [Laughter.] It is an abortion, be- 
cause its mother, or its several mothers, apparently got seared 
by the shadow of the vote of next year falling across their path- 
way, and this protective tariff bill is the result. [Laughter.] 


about protecting these products cease; for 
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Now, if you would only stand by your principles you would be 
all right. I asked those gentlemen why they must support this 
protective tariff bill. They all replied that they were for free 
trade, and each of them said thatif he had had his way he would 
make a free-trade bill. Well, then, why do you not have a free- 
trade bill, gentlemen? You do not have a bill for tariff for rev- 
enue only, because the Democratic y will not give it to you. 
n What gets you into all this trouble and all this de- 

tə Is that you do not stand on your platform. You are trying 
to talk tariff for revenue only and then you are trying to ex- 
cuse yourselves for voting for protection. You say thatthe sys- 
tem of protection has ruined the agricultural interests of the 
country in some way or other, yet you seem to think that it is 
still necessary to give this same kind of protection to the mill 
owners and the manufacturers, * 

Now, if it is robbery in the one instance it is robbery in the 
other. That is your own argument. Do you mean to ruin the 
manufacturinginterestsof this country? Yousay that theagricul- 
tural interests have been ruined by protection, and yet you in- 
sist upon keeping protection for the manufacturing interests. 
Do you do that for the purpose of ruining those interests? 
[Laughter.] Now, I promise you gentlemen that all the farmers 
of the country will be glad to have you try to ruin“ their in- 
1 giving them just the same kind of protection that 
the McKinley bill gave them. [Applause on the Republican side.] 
fan EFA not bring in a bill here providing for revenue only. 

ughter. 

8 would ever dare to offer such o stupid thing as that 
to the 1 You have selected out the wealthy classes, the 
mill owners, the manufacturers, and you propose to give them 
preto You have extended protection to the mill owners 

nger than you have to the woolgrowers. I want some gentle- 
man on the other side to answer the 2 that I have asked 
here squarely. The gentleman from Kansas said the other day 
that the reason you gave the manufacturers 40 per cent protec- 
tion in this bill was that the manufacturers were able to get to- 

ether and come here and lobby it through this Democratic 

ouse, because the Democrats were no better than the Repub- 
licans. [Laughter.] You all tell us that you would do right if 
the Democratic party would only let you. [Laughter and ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. HAYES.. Mr. Chairman, the ay petitions that I have 
had from any of the farming interests-of my section w to this 
time asking for the retention in this bill of any of the McKinley 
duties have been in relation to barley, and that fact led me into 
a little investigation of that subject. I very soon discovered 
that the farmers were not at the back of this movement at all 
but that it came from the Malsters’ Association of Milwaukee, and 
the secretary of that association was preparing the petitions and 
getting together the statistics which gentlemen on the other 
side have all used in regard to this barley question. 

My interest in this investigation grew out of the fact that if 
it was really for the interest of the barley-raisers in my locality, 
of which there are a great many, to have this tariff retained, 
I wanted to find some excuse by which to bring about that re- 
sult. I very soon got into correspondence with this association 
through its secretary, and I have had several letters from him, 
from which, as wellasfrom othersources, I have discovered that 
this whole question is agitated, not from the standpoint of the 
farmer atall—at least not from the standpoint of the Iowa farmer; 
that it relates entirely to a controversy as to the respective 
merits of Eastern-made beer and Western-made beer, one being 
made from Western barley and the other from Canadian barley. 
And that is all there is in the question from beginning to end. 

Now, in the first place, the Iowa farmer has no fear of anycom- 
petition from the importation of Canadian barley. There has 
never been in the history of this country any importation of 
Canadian barley into the markets of Chicago or Milwaukee— 
hardly enough to make an exception to an absolutely stated gen- 
eral rule. For instance, this very year there have been but 2 
bushels imported. The year before the McKinley law went into 
effect, when there was no tariff, or at least no tariff to any such 
extent as now, there was not a bushel imported. Asa matter 
of fact, we export into the British provinces—British Columbia, 
Quebec, and Ontario—twice as much barley as is imported into 
Chicago and Milwaukee every year orany year. We have done 
it this year. And so far as the question of prices is concerned, 
the McKinley bill has certainly not had any effect to keep up 
the standard of prices. 

Mr. SHAW. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes, sir. ; 

Mr. SHAW. The statement has been made repeatedly to-day 
on this floor that the American rede dg not as good as the Cana- 
dian barley. Now, is it not within the gentleman's knowledge 
that the breweries at Milwaukee use almost exclusively Ameri- 
can barley? 


ere HAYES. They use it exclusively, not almost exclu- 
sively. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. And do they not use corn with it? 

Mr. SHAW. Is it not true that the beer production of the 
Milwaukee breweries is so excellent 

Mr. HAYES. I never tried it—— 

Mr. SHAW. That Gambrinus, speaking from his grave, says 
that he lived before his time? [Laughter.| 

Mr. HAYES. In reply to the question which the gentleman 
has asked me, I know that the Milwaukee brewers do make 
that claim—that the American barley is the best; and, of course, 


I n Sg with them. 
r. SHAW. And that the Milwaukee beer is the best. 

Mr. HAYES. Well, I will agree with them there also. I 
would do that merely from the standpoint of locality, if for no 
other reason. 

Now, so far as concerns the relative prices of the two classes 
of barley, I will say that apart from the question of duty our 
barley brings more than Canadian barley by from 1 cent to 11 
cents, and has done so all the time. [Applause.] 

Mr. SHAW. Allow me one more question which is pertinent 
to this discussion, and i thank the gentleman for his courtesy. 
Is it not true thatfor the two years preceding the passage of the 
McKinley bill the price of barley in this country was lower than 
for the two to succeeding? 

Mr. HAYES. I was coming right to that question. 

Mr. SHAW. It is a fact shown by the Government statistics, 
8. ve sous on page 12 of the book which the gentleman has on 

esk. 

Mr. HAYES. Now, I come right to the question of prices. 
Some gentleman on the other side I think it was the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr.SHAW]—has shown to-day that the average 
price of barley during the year 1893 was 46 cents; and that is 
the price I would state from my own knowledge, although I 
could not be accurato to a fraction. 

Mr. SHAW. That is the figure in the table of comparisons 
as furnished by the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Mr. HAYES. I presume that is right; at any rate the price 
is about that. Now, in the year 1885 the average price of barley 
was 75 cents a bushel: in 1836, 70-cents; in 1887, the lowest year 
embraced in my statistics (which go back to 1885), it was 674 
cents. And so it has run along in that way, and to-day, under 
the effect of the McKinley law, so far as it affects it at all—I do 
not claim that it is absolutely the whole reason, for I know it is 
not; but I have not time to go into that part of the discussion— 
so far as it has affected it at all, the price has steadily gone down 
until to-day the American farmer at these markets is receiving 
only about 40 cents a bushel for his barley. 

Mr. PAYNE. At what market? 

Mr. HAYES. New Vork 

Mr. TAWNEY. What market do you quote the price of? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SHAW. Task unanimous consent that the gentleman’s 
time be extended for five minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYES. Nov, toshow that our farmers, as a matter of fact, 
have no fear fromany question about Canadian barley, I have al- 
ready said that there was never any importation of Canadian bar- 
ley into the markets of Chicagoand Milwaukee, where we in the 

est and Northwest market our barley, but in addition to that 
there is and has been a continual exportof barley from this coun- 
try. Some gentleman on the other side—I did not not notice at 
the time who he was—said in theearly part of this discussion that 
there was not at present any exportation of a bushel of barley 
from thiscountry. In the eleven months of 1893, which was the 
latest date to which I could get figures, I am advised by the 
Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, under date of January 9, that 
we had exported 5,385,656 bushels of barley. 

Mr. NORTHWAY. To what countries: 

Mr. HAYES. England was the largest; by a large majority, 
England. The next was Ireland, and then came the Hawaiian 
Islands, and then Chile. 

Mr. PAYNE. Can you tell me whether the exportation has 
increased annually? 

Mr. HAYES: I can not give you the figures, but I presume 
it has not from the particular fact that we have under the opera- 
tion of the present McKinley lawso cut off our trade of all kinds 
with foreign countries that they have had neither the desire to 
pore it into those countries and take it out of this, nor the 
= ty to pay for it when they got it. So I presume it might 

oss. 

Mr. HULL. Will the gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes. ° 

Mr. HULL. Is it not true that our foreign trade was largely 

increased through the passage of the McKinley bill? 
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Mr. HAYES. Well, you have the figures about that. IJ think 
not. I may be mistaken. 

As I say, Jan see no reason why a farmer in the State of 
Iowa of course in which State I am primarily interested is at 
all concerned about this tariff on barley being either increased 
or continued as it is. I can see no place where it benefits him. 
He in no wise comes into competition with it. His barley is 
marketed in Chicago and Milwaukee, and he is getting a lower 

rice under the tariff all the time. He certainly meets with no 
Pacing in competition from any foreign country, Canada or else- 
where, and is all the time exporting his barley and gets theprices 
at Milwaukee, Chicago, New York, or anywhere else where 
barley is marketed—that price being the price of the foreign 
article with which he comes into open competition in the mar- 
kets of the world, less freight charges, transportation, etc. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Is it not true that barley is the most valu- 
able crop that the farmer in the Northwestern section of the 
country can raise? - 

Mr. HAYES. I can not say as to that. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. Is it not a fact that the price of barley is 
determined entirely by the amount of the production? 

Mr. HAYES, at unquestionably has an effect upon it, the 
same as is the case with any other commodity. 

Mr. SHAW. Production here or elsewhere? 

Mr. HAYES. Both. Why did we ship out 5,000,000 bushels? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Has the farmer a more profitable crop than 
the barley crop? : 

Mr. HAYES. 
farmer myself. 

Mr. TAWNEY. And is it not a fact that the price has in- 
creased steadily since 1890? 

Mr. HAYES. I think not. 

A MEMBER. But the crop has increased? 

Mr. HAYES. There has been an increase of the amount of 
barley in the markets of Chicago and Milwaukee in the last few 

ears, growing out of the increased demand for the product; but 
tis 3,000,000 bushels less in 1893 than it was 1890. So that itis 
not a steady increase. 

Mr. PICKLER. Would it not be a good idea for the farmers 
to raise Canadian barley and get the price for it themselves? 

Mr. HAYES. Why, they have plenty of market for all their 
barley. So far as competition with Canada is concerned, they 
have none. 

Mr. PICKLER. Would it not be a good idea for our farmers 
to raise some of that barley which is now raised in Canada? 

Mr. HAYES. We do raise barley and ship it out of the coun- 
try, and we get simply the price which barley brings in the 
markets of the world. 

Mr. PICKLER. It would furnish that much more employ- 
ment—— 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Are we not entitled to go east of Chicago 
and Milwaukee to sell our barley? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. 1 3 

Mr. PICKLER. Task unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. HAYES] have five minutes more. 

Mr. HAYES. I do not care for it, unless some gentleman 
wishes to ask me a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman says he does not wish his 
time extended. 

Mr. HALL of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I do not intend to 
participate in this discussion, but I have before mea journal 
called the Manufacturer, published by the Manufacturers’ Club 
of Philadelphia, and it contains an article which will furnish 
some xs upon this pending question, I send it to the Clerk’s 
desk, with the request that what I have marked may be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The facts collected by the Census Bureau respecting the valuation of farm 

opesty in Pennsylvania in the year 1890 show that, as compared with the 
Feces or 1880, there was a depreciation amounting to 853. 440, 177. This is a 
very serious statement of facts, and it may fully account for the discontent 
now manifested among the farmers of the State. Here we have a Common- 
wealth crowded with large cities and manufacturing towns. so that the con- 
sumers of agricultural produce are always close to the farms, with the re- 
sult that the farmers have good markets, even for the perishable and usually 
unprofitable materials produced by them. 

under any conditions, farmers could expect pros 

would have a right to look for it under the condition existing here. 
stead, they are becoming poorer and poorer; they get continually dec: 
returns for their labor, and the value of their real estate 18 8 ly decreas- 
ing while they hold it. Three years have elapsed since the figures given 
above were prepared. There is no room for doubt that the loss of value has 
increased in the interval. If the loss was 853.000, 000 in the last decade, we 
may fairly assume that it has been one-fourth of the amount in the past 
three years. This would bring the total loss for thirteen years up to more 
than $70,000,000. 
* 2 s $ kd * 


— 
The 1 cause of the difficulty is the fall of the values of farm 
products, which has been going on for twenty years. The average price of 
Wheat on December 1, this year, was 52.1 cents a bushel. average price 
of the ten years, 1880 to 1888, Was 82.7 cents. Here in this one item is a loss 


I can not say, although I am something of a 


rity, surely they 


ut in 


of 30 cents a bushel, or about 36 per cent. The loss in twenty years-will 


reach a much larger figure, say 50 per cent. Some other farm products 
ted so much, but all, without exception, have lost value 


have not deprecia 
largely, so that the farmers, fo: nearly one-half the population of the 


country, are being forced toward bankruptcy and poverty. 

The man who regards this matter lightly, or who does not agree that it 
should have most graye and attentive consideration, underrates the force of 
a movement which sooner or later will shake this nation from center to cir- 
cumference. The men who own the wealth watch it vanishing before their 
eyes, and the mere instinct of self-preservation inust impel them to try to 
check the process by one means or another, That itis due, not to the opera- 
tions of nature or the decree of fate, but to wrong legislation, is certain, 

During, the reading of the foregoing 

Mr. SIMPSON said: I rise to a point of order. There is so 
much confusion that I fear the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
will fail to hear that there has been a depreciation of $53,000,000 
in the farming lands of Pennsylvania. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will please be in order. 

Mr. DINGLEY was recognized. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. 
inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. = 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I wantto know from what number of the 
Manufacturer the Clerk read, and the date of its publication. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

From the Manufacturer, December 23, 1893, page 2. 


Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman, there is one provision in this 

ricultural schedule which has not attracted any attention, and 
which yet is of exceeding importance, and if I can have atten- 
tion I desire to read it. The provision is paragraph 265 in the 
agricultural schedules, and reads thus: 

Buckwheat, corn or maize, cornmeal, oats, oatmeal, rye, rye flour, wheat, 
and wheat flour, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

And this is the important provision: 

But each of the above products shall be admitted free of duty from any 
country which imposes no import duty on the like products when exported 
from the United States. 

There are but two countries to which this can apply in prac- 
tice—first, Canada; and second, Scotland. Oatmeal imported 
from Scotland would be admitted free of duty, because Great 
Britain. imposes no duty upon oatmeal coming from this coun- 
try! Buckwheat, corn, cornmeal, oats, oatmeal, rye, rye flour, 
wheat, and wheat flour, comprising the most important farm 

roducts in this country, are to be admitted free of duty from 

anada, which has no occasion to purchase any of them from 
us, or but very small quantities. 

Coupled with the peceipion placing upon the free list all sawed 
lumber imported from C a, by this bill we have given to 
Canada, for nothing, all that she been seeking for the past 
fifteen years to obtain from this country in return for conces- 
sions to us, offering time and time again to admit even manu- 
factured productsif we would but admit these products from her 
free of duty. 

Now, if it is concluded to be wise to allow the importation free 
of duty of all these Canadian products, including sawed lumber, 
which includes nearly all the surplus products of Canada, a states- 
manlike Administration would take these things, which we are 
to offer, and use them as a basis for a reciprocal treaty to secure 
the free admission into Canada of oursurplus manufactured prod- 
ucts; for it is of no value to us to have the privilege of sending 
our farm products to Canada, as she produces all she requires 
and has a surplus forexport. And yet it is proposed in this pro- 
vision to make an absolute gift of that which is worth to Canada 
not less than $10,000,000 every year. 

Now, I want to call the attention of the committee and of gen- 
tlemen upon the other side to the unwise character of this legis- 
lation. you pro to admit these articles free of duty, why 
does not the President take them in his hands and enter into 
negotiations, through the Secretary of State, with the British 
. obtain from Canada something in return for this 
great gift? 

Mr. BYNUM. Do we not export more into Canada than we 
import from Canada? i 

Mr. DINGLEY. Of these products? 

Mr. BYNUM. No: of products generally. 

Mr. DINGLEY. ‘You are not proposing toextend our exports 
in any manner by this legislation. 

Mr. BYNUM. We would have no business to exchange the 
same products; we do not trade in that way. 

Mr. DINGLEY. My objection to this legislation is that it 
gives Canada our markets for nearly all hersurplus products—of 
which we produce all we need—and does not exact from Canada 
in return free admission for any of our surplus manufactured 
products, as she does not want our surplus farm products. 

Mr. BYNUM. Will the gentleman answer my question: Do 
ve aa 3 more products into Canada than we import from 

an 


. Chairman, I rise to a parliamentary 
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Mr. DINGLEY. Certainly; and this legislation proposes to 
increase Canada’s import without enlarging our opportunities to 
sell her more of our surplus products. 

Mr. BYNUM. The gentleman will not deny that we export a 
great deal more to Canada than we import from Canada? 

Mr. DINGLEY. I know we export very largely to Canada. 
Now, my suggestion is this, and I make it in the interest of good 
administration, that if the gentlemen composing the rpg on 
the other side of the House desire to have these articles from 
Canada imported free of duty, they should use them to obtain 
from Canady. that large measure of return that she is ready to 
give us, and has been ready to give us these many years, and 
not give them our market to such an extent without obtaining 
in return free admission for many of our manufactured products, 
and thus enlarging our exports. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Willthe gentleman allow me to ask him 
a question? : 

r. DINGLEY. Certainly. 
-The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Maine 
has expired. 

Mr. PAYNE. Iask that the gentleman’s time bé extended. 

Mr. HENDRIX. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York objects. 
The gentleman from Indiana is recognized. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman, do I understand that there 
was objection? ` 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York made ob- 

ection. 

3 Mr. BROOKSHIRE. Mr. Chairman, it has been urged with 
considerable vigor by several gentlemen upən the other-side 
this evening that in the event of free trade between the United 
States and Canada the agriculturists of the United States will 
suffer. In the year 1888 the farmers of the United States sent 
to the people of Canada, of purely agricultural products, $4,000,- 
000 more than the farmers of Canada sent to the people of the 
United States. In the year 1890 the farmers of the United States 
sent $8,000,000 worth more to Canada than Canada sent to the 
United States. In the year 1891 the farmers of the United States 
sent to Canada $7,900,000 more of agricultural products than the 
farmers of Canada sent to the people of the United States. 

In the forty-five years from 1850 to the year 1894, inclusive, 
there has only been a period of seven years in which the people 
of Canada have sold to the people of the United States more than 


the popi of the United States sold to the people of Canada. 
Mr. TAWNEY. Will the gentleman allow me to ask hima 
question? 


Mr. BROOKSHIRE. Certainly. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Is that any reason why we should import 
Canadian products free of duty? 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. My answer to that question is, that the 
history of commerce between the United States and Canada 
demonstrates to a mathematical certainty that upon equal terms 
and upon equal conditions the farmers of the United States will 
sell more to the people of Canada of agricultural products than 
the people of Canada will sell to the people of the United States. 

Mr. PAYNE. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. In the forty-five years to which I have 
referred the so-called balance of trade has been in favor of the 
United States with Canada in a sum of more than 8260, 000, 000. 

Mr. PAYNE. Will the gentleman yield to me for a question 


now? 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PAYNE. The gentleman has spoken of the exportation 
of farming products to Canada. Were they sent there for con- 
sumption in Canada, or shipped through Canada to Europe, for 
consumption there? 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. Well, now, I do not know what is 
shipped through Canada. But J take it that no more was shipped 
through Canada than Canada shipped through the United States. 
Mr. PAYNE. I 1 vou did not. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. These are facts which the statistician 
of the Agricultural Department has revealed to this House. 

Mr. WARNER. Will the gentleman allow me to ask a ques- 


tion of my colleague? 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. Certainly. 

Mr. WARNER. I will ask the gentleman from New York if 
he does not know that the butter products of Jefferson and St. 
Lawrence Counties in large pert o directly to Canada for con- 
sumption in Montreal and other Canadian towns? 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not know that that is so, nor do believe it. 

Mr. WARNER. It is a fact; and if the gentleman were as well 
poet as 1 gentleman who represents that district he would 
not deny it. 

Mr. PAYN E. I do not know what the gentleman from that 


district will say, but I have no doubt he will say that my friend 

is mistaken, as usual, in his statement. s 

$ The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana has the 
oor. 

i ri PAYNE. Here is the gentleman who represents the dis- 
ric 

Mr. CHICKERING. I represent one of the counties—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana has the 
floor. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. I yield. : 

Mr.CHICKERING. My colleague from New York [Mr. WAR- 
NER] has represented that one of the counties that I represent 
is Jefferson County, and that the gentleman who represents 
the district will not deny ” his proposition? 

Mr. WARNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr.CHICKERING. I desire to say in behalf of that county 
in my district that I deny it 8 

Mr. WARNER. Does the gentleman deny that the great part 
of the butter market of Jefferson County is Yrontrest to-day? 

Mr. CHICKERING. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will al- 
low me, I desire to say that my colleague from New York [Mr. 
PAYNE] has described the exact situation. 

Mr. WARNER. Will the gentleman say that the butter mar- 
ket of Jefferson County is not Montreal? 

Mr. CHICKERING. No, sir; it is not, 

Mr. WARNER. It is not? 

Mr. CHICKERING. It is not; that is what I said. 

Mr. WARNER. Is notalarge portion of the exports from 
Jefferson County to Montreal butter? 

Mr. PAYNE. That is another question. 

Mr. WARNER. Is not a targe proportion of the exports from 
ae County composed of butter for consumption in Mon- 
real? $ 
Mr. CHICKERING. {would like to say in reply to the gen- 
tlemin that nine-tenths of all the products he describes as ex- 
ported to Canada are simply sent through Canada to Europe.” 

Mr. WARNER. Does the gentleman deny that we export 
butter to Canada and do not import butter from Canada? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I understand 
that there are only four more gentlemen who desire to speak 
upon this amendment, and I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that the debate close and the vote be taken at twenty minutes 
past 5 o’clock. 

Mr. PAYNE. Oh, I object to that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I hope that will not be agreed to. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Quite a number of us want tospeak upon this 
question. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. BOWERS] has bobbed up every time that any gen- 
tleman has made a speech here on this side of the Chamber and 
wanted to know the reason that no provision was made in this 
bill for the farmer. I want to answer that question. The farm- 
ers of this country are not natural-born fools, as was Sut Lovin- 
good’s daddy. [Laughter.} No tariff which human ingenuit; 
may devise can raise the price of the articles which are expor 
from this country, and the farmers know it. 

A MEMBER. That is true. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Being largely exporters they know 
that the duties on agricultural products in the McKinley act 
were a sham and a fraud. [Applause.] 

Mr. TAWNEY. Fifteen hundred of them in my district seem 


to di e with the gentleman. 
Mr. CLARK of ouri. Wait a moment. I will tell you 
about that by and by. Being exporters, the farmers know that 


no tariff can add to the value of their exports. Being importers, 
they know that everything they import is increased in cost un- 
der a tariff. They are sick and tired of this unfair and unequal 
arrangement. The McKinley law increased the tariff on every- 
thing the farmer buys, and the authors of that bill went to the 
country on that issue, and, since the day when politics was first 
invented amongst men, no set of statesmen ever got such a thor- 
ough trouncing at the hands of the people. [Applause and 
laughter on the Democratic side.] There was scarcely enough 
left of them for seed. [Laughter.| I have heard of an old fel- 
low out in the district of my venerable friend from Illinois [Mr. 
CANNON] who failed to make connections in that year 

Mr. CAN NON of Illinois. Will the gentleman allow me right 

ere: 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Not just now. Iheard of an old man 
in that district who had been voting for Brother CANNON and 
the Republican party for forty years, and when he found how that 
election there had gone he said to his wife: Sally, you pack 
up the goods while 1 go to town and pay some bills, and we will 
move away to some district which the eee not carry.” 


Sally set about packing the goods, while he went to town and 


1894. 


heard the news from all over the sera When he got back 
he mournfully said to his spouse: Sally, unpack the goods; 
there is no place in America that we can go to. Even Massa- 
chusetts has gone Democratic.” [Laughter and applause.] 

We are teetotally disgusted with all this bogus chatter about 
“ the pauper labor of Europe,” while we are daily and hourly 
robbed to support pauper industries of America,” for any in- 
dustry that needs a pension or bounty to support it is as much a 
pauper as any inmate of a poorhouse. [Applause.] 

Let us quit the artificial, hothouse process of propagating ‘‘ in- 
dustries — so called—and return to the plan of nature and of 
common sense, [Applause] / 

We declare it to be the part of wisdom to quit raising and 
making things here which we can not make and raise in fuir and 
honest competition with all creation, and to turn our attention 
and confine our ,energies to raising and making those things 
which we can produce at a profit, thereby commanding the 
markets of the world. E 

There is absolutely no limit to the ingenuity of man. We 
could, no doubt, raise oranges in Maine or upon Jay Cooke’s ba- 
nana belt along the Northern Pacific Railroad; but a barrel of 
them would give William Waldorf Astor's pocketbook thesweeny. 
[Laughter and applause. ] 

We could rear elephants in the jungles of Vermont; but the 
tusk of one would cost a larger sum than was paid by Jay Gould’s 
estate under the inheritance tax to the State of New York. 
[Laughter. ] 

We could grow polar bears in equatorial regions; but a choice 
steak from one would be worth a king’s ransom. Manyan] 
The Creator never meant that we should hog” it all or we 
would have been made with snouts! [Great laughter.] 

It was never intended that one people should do everything, 
ae we are flying in the face of the Divine plan when we attempt 

t 


We had better observe the bounds which nature has set to our 
endeavors. 

And God saw that it was not good for the man to be alone;” 
and certainly He never intended that a nation should live alone. 
If He had, He would have so ordained it, for He could just as 
easily have created the world with the same temperature and 
climate from pole to pole and thereby have enabled each nation 
to minister to all its own wants—to be entirely neighborless and 
absolutely independent ofall other peoples, kindreds, and tongues. 

But He did not doit. In His infinite love for us He made 
every nation dependent upon every other for something, thereby 
forcing them into friendship and commercial relations with each 
other. . tends toward that desirable and philan- 
thropic end. All the wonderful inventions of human genius are 
but instruments of fulfilling the predestined plan. The mari- 
ner’s compass, the steamship, the railroad, the telegraph, the 
telephone, the printing press—all the glorious achievements of 
our race—are breaking down the old walls of partition and con- 
tributing to the universal brotherhood of man. 

Amid all the multiplying evidences of the approaching com- 
mercial nuptials of the nations, the hoarse and angry voice of 
the pampered protectionist is heard, high above the rush and 
roar of the world, hurrying to a better day, shouting, “ I forbid 
the bans! I forbid the bans!” - 

He is a public nuisance and should be abated. 

He is an obstacle to human progress and should be removed. 

He is the “Big beggar man,” fattening upon the people’s 
bounty, and he should be choked from the public erib. 

We have tried long enough to lift ourselves over the fence by 
tugging at our own boot-straps. 

e have had a surfeit of that false theory that the foreigner 
pays the tax. l 

e are sick unto death of the astounding philosophy which 
teaches that we may grow rich by piling up the taxes upon our- 
sel ves like Pelion upon Ossa. 

Let us return to the ways of sanity and prosperity. 

Here the hammer ell 

r. TERRY. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman's 
time be extended ten minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Ishall not abuse the generosity of 
the committee. > 


GROWING FREE-TRADE SENTIMENT. 
“Whom the gods would destroy they first make mad,” is a 


saying consecrated by time and full of wisdom. I commend it’ 


to the careful consideration of the tariff barong and their retain- 
ers. You are unwittingly doing more to build up radical free- 
trade sentiment in this country thanall the Henry George pror 
agandists between the two oceans. [Applause.] You decry 


philosophers, theorists, and political economists, because with 
clear vision and unfaltering hearts they stand for truth and right 
and justice. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DOLLIVER] was 
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particularly rough on them. But you, by giving practital dem- 
onstration of the outrages of a protective tariff, contribute more 
to your own undoing than all the political economists who have 
lived since Adam Smith lifted the world toa higher plane by 
writing The Wealth of Nations. 

In a time of profound peace you refuse to give up any of the 
rich largesses wrung from the toiling millions amid the dis- 
asters and necessitiesof the greatestcivil war that ever drenched 
the earth in human blood. 

On the contrary, your greed growing with what it feeds on, 
you have increased these conscienceless extortions until the in- 
mi cries to heaven. [Applause.] Upon you rests the curse 
placed upon those who grind the faces of the poor. 

You refused the just reductions of the Morrison bill. 

You enacted the infamous law of 1883. 

You rejected the Mills bill with contumely and scorn. 

In the plenitude of 1155 power and to reward those out of 
whom the fat was fried in the campaign of 1888, in utter disre- 
Sean of both justice and public opinion, you fastened the Me- 

Kinley steal upon the country and then patted yourselves in 
congratulation on the back. 

If anybody dared to suggest that the great body of the people 
had some natural and constitutional rights which the tariff 
barons should respect, you defiantly repiied in the language of 
William M. Tweed, What are you going to do about it 09 

Tweed thought thata piece of unequaled wit and sarcasm; but 
he found to his regret what the people were going to do about 
it, and so did the authors of the McKinley bill. 

The tarif baron proposes, but God disposes. All this time you 
were building more cat than you knew. You were propagat- 
ing free traders more rapidly than rabbits multiply in Australia. 
[Laughter and applause.] Eighteen hundred and ninety came, 
1892 followed. 

Like Ephraim, you are joined to your idols. Like the Bour- 
bons, you learn nothing. You are set in your ways. Youare 
fighting the wholesome provisionsof the Wilson bill. You ma 
defeat it here or in the other end of the Capitol. Treason di 
not go out of fashion with Iscariot and Arnold. [Applause.] 
You may find enough renegade Democrats to enable you to do 
this suicidalthing. If so, woe be unto you and woe be unto them; 
for, if you succeed in n people of this small measure 
of relief, just as certainly as there is a future, just so surely will 
a free-trade party arise in this country, which will wipe the 
whole protective system off the face of the earth, suddenly as a 
cyclone, ruthlessly as a conflagration, completely as if a 
by the raging sea. [Applause.] \ 

There will be no temporizing, no compromising, no dalliance 
in the lap of the Delilah of protection then. [Applause] 

Men with brains in their heads, the loye of humanity in their 
sols, and the courage of their convictions in their hearts, will 
with eager hands rend the temple of protection till not one stone 
shall be left upon another in that robber's castle. Godspeed the 
day! [Applause.] 

THE GENESIS OF THE FREE TRADER. 

8 seem to be much perturbed in spirit and 
wearied in the flesh in a futile attempt to find out what a tariff 
reformer is. [Laughter.] 

Apparently they have toiled as assiduously and ineffectually 
upon that problem as any crank ever did in the vain endeavor 
to discover the secret of perpetual motion, or as any alchemist 
ever did to transmute the baser metals into gold. [Laughter 
and applause.] 

The t:sk of Sisyphus was a holiday and hilarious performance 
compared with that which these gentlemen have imposed upon 
themselves. ; 

But they may now rest from their labors and possess their 
souls in peace, for I will tell them and my language will be plain. 
[Applause.] I am always glad to impart information to search- 
ers after truth. [Applause.] It may not increase the sum total 
of their happiness, but it will augment their stock of knowledge 
amazingly. ughter and applause. ] 

To adopt, then, the terminology of the scientists: A tariff re- 
former is a rudimentary free trader [applause], the germ from 
which the free trader grows [applause], the egg from which the 
free trader is hatched. [Applause.] What the acorn is to the 
oak; what the mountain spring is to the rushingriver; what the 
suckling coltisto the proud war horse; what the tiny child is to 
the full-grown man; so isthe nascent tariff reformer to the virile 
and thorough-going free trader. [Applause.] 

They are headed for the same point. The tariff reformer is 
not certain of his footing, and keeps his eyes on the ground in 
search of the path leading to commercial independence and finan- 
cial freedom, while the free-trader, with the goal full in sight 
walks boldly forward without hesitation, without halting, an 
without sidetracking, in the fulfillment of his beneficent and 
patriotic mission. 


Some 
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He has the inestimable advantage of knowing what he wants 
and of ing unwavering faith that he will get it. He may 
be defeated and apparently desroyed, but he comes up smiling 
serenely after every encounter, for he knows that time is on his 
side; that all the forces of nature are his allies, and that the very 
stars in their courses fightfor him. Consequently, he can not 
be intimidated, muzzled, or disheartened. 

He knows that the free-trade revolution of 1846 in England, 
which broke the thralldom of ages, which emancipated the labor- 
ing masses, was grounded in truth, mercy, and justice, has been 
productive of memorable and permanent reforms, has elevated 
and blessed the working people, and that it will go on forever 
until all men are free indeed. 

You may deride the free trader, poke fun at him, libel him, 
caricature him, make mouths at him, despitefully use him, but 
but you can not shake his equanimity, for he knows the coming 
years are his. [Applause.] 

Revolutions do not move backward. They go forward with 
the resistless force of the car of juggernaut, and those who do 
not want to be ground to powder ha tter get out of the path- 
way of progress. [Applause.] 

Though beaten back in many a fray, 
Yet freshening strength we'll borrow; 
And where the vanguard halts to-day, 
The rear will camp to-morrow. 
3 


rc is time there are millions of tariff reformers and thou- 
sands of free traders inthis Republic. Napoleon said thateve 
French soldier carried a marshal’s baton in his knapsack, an 
every tiriff reformer is a possible, aye, a probable free trader. 

The Republicans and assistant Republicans are acting in the 
capacity of incubators and are hatching radical free traders from 
tariff-reform eggs so fast that a lightning calculator is needed 
to count up the chickens. [Laughter and e 

Some of these days, when tariff barons are shorn of their power 
to fleece the pa le and are conipelled to make an honest living 
to the misguided Congressional opponents of this bill they will 
say with mournful cadence: “ We forgive you; for you did not 
know what you were doing.” [Laughter and applause.] 

The tariff men are pre a club, big as that of Hercules, 
for the cracking of their own heads, and if they persist in their 
present purblind course there will be such a popping of protected 
skulls as will startle the man in the moon [app ause] as he sails 
over Homestead, Johnstown, and Sparrows Point. [Laughter 
and applause.] 

In that day of a people's righteous wrath Andrew Carnegie 
and his partners in sin will be in a worse condition than the 
REN when Samson set their tails on fire. [Great laughter and 
applause}. 

g? good thing is offered to them now—better than will be offered 
ag in so long as grass grows or water runs, and they would be 
exercising both prudence and wisdom by accepting it without 
delay and with as much grace as they can muster. 

The billows of the ocean would not recede at the command of 
old King Canute; nor will the rising tide of popular indigna- 
tion caused by thirty years of legalized robbery be stayed at the 
behest of the tariff barons. [Great 5 

As the conclusion of my remarks I ask that the telegram I 
send to the Clerk's desk be read. It is from Canton, Ohio, whose 
only distinction is that it is the home of Governor McKinley. 
It shows how the wind blows. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


To Hon. WILLIAM T.. WILSON: 

The following resolution was unanimously passed lastevening at the tariff 
reform banquet with great entnusiasm: S 

“ Resolved by the Young Men's Democratic Club, of Canton, Ohio, and their 
five hundred invited guests, That we favor the immediate passing of the Wil- 
ae tarim bill, because we believe it to be for the best interest of the coun- 


JACOB REIGNER, President. 
JNO. BLAKE, Toastmaster. 


CANTON, OHIO, January 19, 1894. 


Applause on the Democratic side.] 

r. BOWERS of California. Mr. Chairman, I have been de- 
lighted, as I suppose every member of the House has been, at 
the magnificent and entertaining speech—— 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. And original. 8 
Mr. BOWERS of California. Ves, original all the way 


through—at the magnificentand entertaining speech of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

He has given you the picture of his idea of a tariff reformer. 
He has pictured him beautifully and held him up to the light, so 
you could all see him. But bearin mind the tariff reformer he 


had in his mind wasa theoretical Democratic reformer. I want to 
give you the picture òf the real specimen, the genuine, simon- 
ure en of the modern Democratic tariff reformer that we 
ave here in the House. He is a man who, day after day, tells 
you what a fraud protection is; who denounces it as ruining the 
agriculturists and the farmers; denounces protection and the 
“robber barons,” the manufacturers. That is the way he talks 
with his mouth. [Laughter.] But when he comes to vote he is 
going to vote just exactly as my friend from Missouri is going 
to vote—for a protective tariff bill; the worst one ever pro- 
ee è has got to doit. [Laughter and applause on 
publican side.] That is your tariff reformer, the actual, 
genuine article, in this House. The gentleman denounces pro- 
tection, but yotes for what he denounces, and he has got to do it, 
because the Democratic, party will give him nothing else. 

The gentleman entertained us with a reminiscence of the last 
Presidential election. He said that there were not Republicans 
enough left for seed. F want to call the gentleman’s attention to 
one or two circumstances that he will remember when I men- 
tion them. Does he remember that there wasa little grain of seed 
Ha ae Pennsylvania and how it did multiply and increase? 

ughter. 

55 STOKD ALR Did Pennsylvania go Republican? [Laugh - 
ter. ; 

A MEMBER. Have the Dutch got Holland? i 

Mr. BOWERS of California. About 100,000; that is all. 

Mr. Chairman, I will tell you another place where the soil 
seemed to take kindly to the little remnant of Republican seed 
that was left. That was in the State of Ohio, where Bill McKin- 
ley lives. Do you remember that? That went about 80,000 ma- 
jority. [Laughter. 

A MEMBER. Eighty-five thousand. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. The more the better. 

There is another State too, out West, where the generous soil 
took kindly to it, and that was on the virgin soil of the State of 
Iowa. Why, do you remember how the seed increased there in 
that soil—30,000 majority? And everywhere it has had a chance 
it has increased in the same ratioall over the United States. And, 
Mr. Chairman, at the next election thescale will turn so sharply 
that there is danger that the Democrats may not have any seed 
left in the United States. [Applause and laughter.] 

I have heard it asserted here day after day by gentlemen on 
the other side that this tax or duty on wool increased the price 
of the clothes worn by the laboring men. I want to ask every 
man who has made that statement here if he does not know that 
the woolen clothes of the laboring man or of any man in the 
United States, worn since the passage of the McKinley law, have 
been bought for a less price than at any time in the previous 
history of the United States? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Then what do you want a tariff for? 

Mr. BOWERS of California. You can buy to-day a suit of 
clothes in any part of the United States cheaper than you ever 
could in the previous history of the country. you were asold 
as I am you would remember the good old days of the Demo- 
cratic revenue tariff when men worked for 50 cents a day, and 
common calico brought 25 cents a yard. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Let me ask you a question? 

Mr. BOWERS of California. I did not ask you any, but I 
will let you ask me one. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If the tariff puts down the price of 
things, what do you want with a tariff on your farm products? 

Mr. BOWERS of California. Theories are all very pretty, 
but I am talking about facts. I do not care anything about your 
theories; I am talking about the facts. oolen goods sold 
cheaper under the McKinley tariff than they ever did before in 
the history of the United States, and you know it, and every 
man J this House knows it. [Applause on the Republican 
side. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. What do you want a tariff on farm 
products for, then? 

Mr. BOWERS of California. Why do you give it to the man- 
ufacturers? Mr. Chairman, I think I have stated truths enough 
to give gentlemen on the other side an appetite for their sup- 


pers. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I ask the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. BOWERS] to yield to me his remaining two minutes. 

Mr. BOWERS. I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. In that two minutes I want to say 
that it seems to me I have listened to the most magnificent, the 
most logical, the most learned tariff speech I ever heard, when 
I listened to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK]. It 
seemed to me, however, that perhaps it would have been apt if 
he had stated that 96 per cent of the products of his State of 
anr find a — a the United nen = ne 

people engag other industries; and possibly, en- 
yA a had spenta little of that magnificent breath of in 
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abusing the people who bought the 4 per cent instead of the peo- 
le who bought the 96 per cent he might have thrown more 
light upon the subject. ; 
ut 1 want to again thank the gentleman for his speech. I 
have benefited by it, magnificent in argument and logic as it 
was, and the gentleman stands now as the peer of anybody upon 
either side of this discussion. [Applause and laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time arrived when, under the 
special order, the committee must rise. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. BROOKSHIRE hav- 
ing resumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. RICHARDSON, 
chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, reported that that committee had had under consid- 
eration the bill (H. R. 4564) to reduce taxation, to provide rev- 

~enue for the Government, and for other purposes, and had come 
to no resolution thereon. 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. PEARSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that that committee had examined and found truly en- 
rolled a bill (S. 339) to authorize the Chattanooga Western Rail- 
way Company to construct a bridge across the Tennessee River 
near Chattanooga; when the Speaker signed the same. 

The SPEAKER protempore. Pursuant to the special order, 
the House will now take a recess until 8 o'clock p. m., the even- 
ing session to be devoted to debate only upon the tariff bill. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The recess batig expired, the House was, at 8 o'clock p. m., 
called to order by Mr. T.O. TOWLES, Chief Clerk, who read the 
following communication: 
SPEAKER'S Room, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., January 19, 1894. 
S: I name the Hon. E. V. BROOKSHIRE, a Representative from the State 
of Indiana, to perform the duties of the Chair at this evening’s session. 
* CHARLES F. CRISP, Speaker. 
To the Hon. JAMES KERR, 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 

The CHIEFCLERK. The gentleman from Indiana[Mr. BRooK- 
SHIRE] will take the chair. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. BROOKSHIRE), The House 
is in session for pone of general debate only upon the bill 
the title of which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 4884) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Govern- 
ment, and for other purposes. 

Pursuant to the special order, the House resolved itself into 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, for the 
further consideration of the tariff bill, with Mr. BAILEY in the 
chair. 

Mr. BELL of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, until the latter half 
of the eighteenth century no determined effort was made to 

ualize or systematize taxation. 
ntil very recently little or no taxes were assessed against the 
nobility and prvaloges classes of Europe. 

Mr. Appleton in his Cyclopzedia, in referring to the French 
revolution, says: 

The tyranny and lawlessness of the nobles and privileged classes, the bur- 
dens of heavy taxation and oppression which rested almost entirely on the 
lowest order, the reckless mismanagement exhibited in every branch of the 
public service and the unrestricted vice and extravagance of those in au- 
thority had driven the great mass of the people into a bitterness of feeling 
that beggared description. 

Early in the latter half of the last century the famouseconomic 
thinker, Adam Smith, among many other maxims of taxation, 
laid down the following: 

First. The subjects of every State ought to contribute toward the support 
of the Government, as nearly as possible in proportion to their respective 
abilities: that is in proportion to the revenues which they respectively en- 
Joy under the protection of the State. \ 

econd. The tax which each individual is bound to pay ought to be certain 
and notarbitrary.. The time of parmons the manner of payment, and the 
quantity to be paid, ought all to be clear and plain to the contributor and to 
every other person. 

The foregoing true and salutary principles have, in form at 
least, been applied to local and State taxation. 

Because of some supposed benefit flowing from the manner of 
laying the tix the indirect and more subtle system has been ap- 
plied to the nation, which hides from the contributor and from 
every other person the time, manner, and quantity of his con- 
tributions to the National Government. 

Under the latter system, the nonproperty-holding laborer or 
thrifty mechanic with a half dozen children may be compelled 
to contribute much more toward the expenses of the National 
Government than the opulent bachelor with a half million dol- 
lars in interest-bearing securities, producing him a fifty thou- 
sand dollar income. 


A great national banking association with a million dollar 
capital and four or five million dollars in deposits loaned, upon 
which it receives an enormous income, and though requirin 
the almost constant services of United States e Dal 
States marshals, United States district attorneys, United States 
courts, and the time of national legislatures does not pay one far- 
thing toward the ordinary fixed expenses of the Government, 
except what it pays in duties on consumption of commodities 
in common with the poorest citizen of the nation. 

The greater part of the revenues of this Government is dis- 
tributed for the protection and preservation of its great prop- 
erty interests. The method of collecting this revenue consti- 
tutes a mere per capita tax, which assesses every member of 
society on its consumption of commodities without regard to 
wealth, age, or sex. 

INCOME TAX. 

Unless this indirect system shall be reduced in many partic- 
ulars, equalized and supplemented by adding a reasonabie in- 
come tax, requiring the property interests of the country to pay 
for its own protection and preservation, then the very system 
pursued continue to be vicious and unconscionable. 

The poor have always been compelled to stand guard over the 
property of the more fortunate in times of peace, and to fight 
the country’s battles in times of war without money and without 
price. Ordinary justice now demands that the property inter- 
ests z the country should pay a more liberal proportion of their 
pensions. 

With all‘of our boasted laws of equality and the great be 
penaa of our lawgivers and governors for the poor, the United 

tates is said to be the only highly civilized nation of the world 
that does not require the property interests of the isda! $ to 
contributesomething towarditsown protection and preservation. 

Prussia, Saxony, England, and other European nations derive 
large revenues from income taxes, but when the people of the 
United States demand an equality of burdens according to bene- 
fits, the wail goes up from those in duty bound to make the con- 
tribution “that it is a tax upon thrift and a punishment inflicted 
upon industry; that it would cause an unseemly prying into pri- 
vate affairs; that it would be vicious class legislation; that it 
would array the rich against the poor, and that it would cause 
some who should pay to perjure their souls.” 

Think of the contemptibleness and absurdity of these specious 
pleas. The same class, without compunctions of conscience or 
delicacy of feeling, demand that the trunks of your wives and 
daughters, when returning from other lands, shall be searched 
from base to garret less perchance the great manufactories of 
this country should lose the sale of afewarticles of wear. Is this 
not an unseemly prying into private affairs? Is there not dan- 
ger of some one perjuring his soul in taking these custom-duty 
oaths? The same cry went up from our ancestors and from the 
same class of this generation when the recording acts, free-school 
laws, homestead and exemption statutes, and when the stay of 
executions were promulgated. 

We enjoyed the benefits of an income tax from 1863 to 1871. 
it was repealed against the protest of Special Commissioner 
David A. Wells and against the recommendation of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
that it be amended and retained as a part of our great revenue 
system, by the narrow caps ys of one in each House. - 

Only 250,000 out of 40,000,000 people were assessable, They 
enjoyed an aggregate income of $800,000,000. At its best it pro- 
duced an annual revenue of over $60,000,000. The executive 
ofiicers of this Government unfolded to Congress and the people 
at large the information that these taxes were paid by those 
abundantly able to contribute. They insisted that on principle 
they owed more to the protection of the Government than the 
non-property-holding classes. They asserted with great vigor 
and clearness that it was a wide departure from the true prin- 
5 be of taxation to exempt them from all governmental eon- 
tributions, except what they paid on consumptions in common 
with the poorest citizen of the land. They were heartily sup- 
ported by the people at large and by such distinguished citizens 
as Senators MORRILL and SHERMAN; nevertheless the 250,000, 
with their families, constituting about 1,000,000 people naturally 

tit, turned down the other 39,000,000 presumably and 
htfully favoringthe tax. 

When an individual reaches an income of $4,000 he is above 
the possibility of want for necessary comforts of life and should 
be compelled to contribute a reasonable per cent toward the 
protection of the Government and for the protection of his 
own great privileges, $ 

THE WILSON TARIFF BILL. 

By the gold-money system, forced upon the world by the ered- 
itor classes, all commerce has been paralyzed, 20 per cent of the 
railroads of this country thrown into the hands of receivers, and 
unlimited quantities of money drawn out of business and piled up 
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inthe banks. This billispresented with aconfessed deficiency of 
$75,000,000, and the income tax kept in the background to secure 
the support of the importing center to its passage. With all 
due deference to the many good, honest, and sincere men sup- 
porting this bill, it simply consummates the objects and appeases 
the avarice of the money center by insuring the defeat of the 
income tax and assuring a large bond issue to absorb their idle 
capital. 
he Administration is growing anxious and more anxious to 
appease the money power by a bond issue. The Secretary of the 
easury in his recent feeler has shown the whole of the eloven 
foot. As soon as the Administration forces tied this body hand 
and foot, prohibiting the constitutional revenue-raising body 
from touching any revenue question until after the vote on the 
tariff bill on January the 29th, it seizes the opportunity to adver- 
tise for a subscription for bonds until Febuary the Ist. It is well 
known that neither the Bailey resolution nor the Bland seignior- 
age bill nor any other resolution or law for relief of the Treasury, 
or to prohibit its high-handed act of an unlawful bond issue, can 
be considered or prohibited in this House before February 1. 

Will the people of this country allow the partisanship of their 
representatives to join them with the great money power in fur- 
ther oppressione this sorely tried and much wronged people with 
a bond issue at the dictation of Wall and Lombard streets, or 
will they rise in their might and rebuke them? 

Lombard and Wall streets are now quarreling as to the proper 
method of dividing the gratuitous spoils so generously given them 
by this Government, as shown by the following dispatch, pub- 
lished in the Washington Post: 

ENGLAND WILL BUY THE BONDS—LONDON OPERATORS CONSIDER THEM 
GILT-EDGED SECURITIES. 
LONDON, January 18. 

The issuance by Secretary Carlisle of a circular inviting subscriptions for 
bonds was the chief topic of conversation on the stock exchange ay. The 
consensus of opinion was that Secretary of the Treasury Carlisle ought to 

pularize the issue by plac: at least one-third of the bonds in London. 

è operators argue that as England has supported American railroad 
securities, many of which have turned out badly. it would be right for Mr. 
Carlisle to allow London to subscribe to what will be gilt-eice.i securities. 

Seyeral houses have cabled to their New York agents that the issue will be 
readily subscribed for here, and instructing the agents that unless a portion 
of the bonds is issued in London, to make tenders for them in New York on 
behalf of English clients. 

Influenced by the prospect of the issue, the stock market was firmer to- 


Tio Daily News nre “The stipulation of the United States Treasury that 
the bonds shall be sold for gold only comes perilously near putting a pre- 
mium on that metal compared with other standard currencies of the coun- 
try. In America they are always going to the verge of trouble with ingeni- 
ous financial experiments, but they usually pull up in time.” 

It does seem impossible for this Administration to see 
through or beyond the foul and murky atmosphere of the great 
money center. It feigns to imitate Jackson’s Administration in 
vigor, self-reliance, determination, and a destruction of all in- 
tervening obstacles. But while Jackson's every effort was bent 
toward the amelioration of the hard conditions of the masses of 
the people, every effort of the present Administration has been 
directed toward further augmenting the great powers and ad- 
vantages of the strong over the weak. It does seem to an out- 
sider that the great potters of the money centers of the world 
through fondling, yachting, wining, dining, banqueting, and 
flattering the pliant clay of the w arms of this Administra- 
tion, and through the poor vanity of man, the bone and sinew of 
this nation have b en completely ignored and forgotten. 

The blind and headlong drifting of this Administration in 
condemned ways has no parallel in American history. Its plight 
and condition are objects of pity. Is it not about time that it 
cried out to its blind followers, Hold on, enough? In my humble 
opinion every man who connects himself by word, act. or ac- 
quiescence with a bond issue in these times of profound 
should be buried under the mountain of public condemnation so 
deep that his political breath would be shut off forever. 

So afraid is this Administration that the seigniorage of silver 
or noninterest-bearing Treasury notes will be issued in favor of 
the masses of the people for current expenses, and cause the 
890,000, 000 of surplus gold in Eastern banks to remain idle for a 
few months, that it is willing and anxious to again defy public 
opinion and ignore and scorn the rights of Congress to gratify 
its always friends—Wall and Lombard streets. In my opinion, 
every man aiding this tariff bill with this deficiency is aiding 
a mien che te paign the De ti has bee 

Campaign after campaign the mocratic par n 
clamoring for an opportunity to reduce and 8 the tariff. 
The opportunity is now at hand and you begin to shuffle and 
finally wage a destruction of tariff on the great natural products 
dug from the earth in every part of this great country, and re- 
tain the tariff in the manufacturing ce ters. There is a marked 


difference between reduction and equalization, and destruction 
and favoritism. 

The 100, 200, and 300 per cent on numerous articles in the Me- 
Kinley bill is an outrage, and is now supporting some of the most 


gigantic and unconscionable trusts that ever so long cursed a 
highly civilized nation. 

The Republican party offers us the McKinley bill as a whole 
and says you must take it with all of its infamies or take the 
Wilson bill. The Democratic committee says we have put all 
of the so-called raw material on the free list, have reduced the 
general list in many particulars from 100, 200, and 300 per cent 
to from 35 to 40 per cent, have given all of the tariff retained to 
the manufacturing centers, and made the issue of from $75,000,- 
00u to $100,000,000 gold bonds certain. 

The people are caught between the raging lion and the deep, 
mad sea. If we go forward we must shoulder the tariff on the 
finished product, release that on our raw material, and accept 
the bond issue; and if we stand where we are we must be further 
cursed with the combine, trust, and exorbitant rate of taxation. 

This bill has been so shaped that the people of this countr 
must pay very dear for a reduction of the tariff. For one I think 
the pricetoo high. It is tobe hoped that this bill will be equal- 
ized as well as reduced by amendments so it will produce a 
sufficient revenue that the people may have some relief. 

This bill does not take five or six luxurious articles for reve- 
nue and throw open our ports and challenge the ingenuity and 
enterprise of the world for its commerce as does England, nor 
adopt a general incidental protective system or a pure protect- 
ive system. This bill is without all systems. It is neither fish 
nor fowl, nor good red herring. There is no logical middle 
ground between these different systems. 

RAW MATERIAL, 


As long as the Government collects its revenue through gen- 
eral custom duties, incidental protection will necessarily exist. 
Ninety per cent of the people of the country believe thata tariff 
is a tax and that protection protects, in a measure at least. 

No party or school of statesmen can use this general taxing 
power for revenue only and be oblivious to a just and equal dis- 
tribution, furnishing a beneficial incidental protection, and main- 
tain for ag pore length of time the confidence of the 
country. this sufficient means for an incidental protection 
shail be so distributed as to award equal rights to all and special 

rivileges to none, then and then only, will complete justice be 
one. 

As long as 1 cent of protection is extended to the finished 
product 10 mills are due to the producer of the raw material. 
If one is right the other cannot be wrong. If equality is justice 
no other distribution can be right. 

From an examination of the evidence taken by the committee 
and from a general knowledge, we know the selling price of the 
so-called raw material carries with ita larger per cent of labor 
and a smaller margin of profit than the so-called finished prod- 
uct. We all know that our raw material is so abundant and so 
distributed over our vast domain and the competition so sharp 
that practically all of the selling price is represented by some 
legitimate labor charge. 

Is this bill Democratic? Isit not another one of those mis- 
erable trimming makeshifts? This is another ready-prepared 
dose to be forced down the throats of the people with a loaf for 
the great combines and money-changer, every time the people 
secure a few crumbs, 

If you relieve this bill of the raw-material grab for the manu- 
facturer, and the certainty of a bond issue to follow for the cap- 
italists, then there is not a possibility of its passage. 

No Democrat of the pure type of national fame has been able 
to detect any earmarks of Democracy about it. Hon. M. A. Me- 
Corkle, Democratic governor of West Virginia, could find not 
in the old Democracy of Jefferson and Jackson inconsistent wit 
his vigorous protest before the committee against the discrim- 


ination in removing the duty on West Virginia coil and handing 


the coal market of his great State over to Nova Scotia. Mr. L. 
E. Holden, the publisher of the great Democratic Plaindealer, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, could find uothing in the old Democraticcode 
inconsistent with his vigorous plea for the retention of the 14 
cents duty on lead and silverized lead ores, while requiring him 
to buy his general mining supplies under the old protective sys- 
tem, that our lead industry might not be turned over to the cheap 
labor of Mexico in the interest of the great smelting trust of the 
country. 

The Democratic State committee and convention of Ohio could 
discover nothing undemocratic in the old school or inconsistent 
with resolutions from time to time protesting against the unjust 
discrimination in removing the tariff from wool, that through the 
cheap labor, favored climates, and nominal water transportation 
the great herds of the 3 Republic and Australia might 
not drive our 50,000,000 sheep from the Western plains, in the 
interest of the great manufactories. 

The Democrats of Louisiana could see nothing in the pure 
Democracy of the great South which would prevent them from 
asking that the Governmentkeep good faith with them and leave 
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the 2 cents sugar Dory until the expigation of thé fourteen 

ears guaranteed by a solemn legislative act and which induced 
lirga etanoa to be invested upon this public faith, that we 
might make a strenuous fourteen-year effort to wrest from 
France, Germany, and the islands of the seas the monopoly of 
the sugar production of the world. : 

There are no inconsistencies in these contentions. It is as 
confusing and illogical to dream of the existence of general rev- 
enue duties and free trade at the same time as it is for life and 
death to prevail over the same person at one and the same time. 
The very system of revenue pursued here furnishes the ready 
means of protection, pro tanto at least. A refusal to beneficially 
apply these means would be tantamount to criminal negligence. 

nder the system adopted in this bill the great raw material re- 
gions of the interior of the country are forced to sell their prod- 
ucts in an unprotected market to the manufacturers on the coast 
lines and to buy all of their finished products under the old pro- 
tective system. This struggle is nowa mere matter as to whose 
ox must be gored. With an equal distribution of burdens and 
benefits, and equal reciprocal relations established between the 
producers of raw material in the interior and the manufacturers 
on the coast, exact justice would be done, and your efforts would 
meet the approbation of a suffering and confiding people. But 
this bill as now constituted, if passed, will bring condemnation 
from every hill and dell of the great interior of the country, re- 
gardless of former political proclivities. 

The country from which I come has great wool, lead, sugar, 
iron, copper, coal, marble. petroleum, and other possibilities, 
the success of which are as dear to us as is a comfortable exist- 
ence, and for them we demand equal consideration. They are 
too numerous for me to treat singly in the short time kindly 
allotted to me. 

As amere illustration of the vicious priuciple permeating this 
entire bill, allow me to refer to one or two of these subjects so 
well dissected by Democrats and Democratic organizations of 
national renown, that you may from theseillustrationsdetermine 
whether the committee or the witnesses are building upon the 
sand. 

WHY THEY SAY WOOL SHOULD NOT GO UPON THE FREE LIST. 


In a nutshell, because as long as we gather our revenues from 
tariff duties the burdens and benefits should be equally distrib- 
uted and such a golden mean reached that he who runs may 
read equal rights to all and special privileges to none.” 

What is the condition of our sheep industry that is being 
passed over so flippantly? We have 50,000,000 sheep, with 2,000,- 
000 persons caring for them and helping to supply our manufac- 
tories with wool and our people with mutton. 

The Argentine Republic and Australia have favored climates, 
cheap labor, and nearly 100,000,000 sheep each, and a nominal 
water transportation, by which they can transport wool from 
Australia to Boston for one-half cent per pound, while from the 
Western plains to Boston, by rail, it costs 3 cents. Last year we 

roduced 330,000,000 pounds of wool, worth 28 cents, or $66,000,- 
500, and imported 168,433,836 pounds, worth 827,065, 836; that by 
actual tests in competitive exhibitions it was proven that we 
can grow as good quality of wool as any country in the world: 
that under some fair, equal, and settled policy and a reasonable 
encouragement, such as is given to our other industries, many 
growers of wheat, cotton, and corn would be diverted to sheep 
husbandry and relieve these overproductive fields. 

The duty on wool ina suit of good merino clothes is only 90 
cents, the balance of the duty being on the finished product. 

The average duty last year on woolen goods was 98 per cent, 
44 being on wool and 54 on the manufactured product. 


THE M KINLEY TARIFF. 


First-class merino, unwashed, 11 cents; washed, 22 cents. - 

Second-class long, washed or unwashed, 12 cents; scoured, 36 
cents. ‘ 

Third class, similar tonative, Mexican, or coarse unwashed 
Texas, if worth 13 cents or less, 32 per cent ad valorem; if above 
13 cents, then 50 per cent. 

The woolgrower asks the same consideration as is extended 
to the manufacturer—no more and no less. It is not the reduc- 
tion, but the inequality and favoritism that makes this bill 
odious. Our great industrial system is so constituted, and each 
pars sointerdependentupon some other, that no integral part can 

weakened without reflecting a part of the injury upon net 
other industry, and a violent discrimination may destroy it. If 
you do destroy the great herds upon the plains, where will you 
place the 2,000,000 persons connected with the industry, and 
where will you dispose of the hay, corn, and other feed now con- 
sumed by 50, 000, 000 sheen? 

If you force the sheep husbandmen to sell in an unprotected 
market, then to compensate for this they are entitled to buy in 
an unprotected market. This discrimination is what may de- 


stroy them or any other industry, as it has destroyed the profits 
of agriculture in the past. y 
LEAD UPON FREE LIST. 


Why do these witnesses say lead or silverized lead ore should 
be kept off of the free list? 

Because, they say. free silverized lead ores are only demanded 
by the gigantic smelting trusts of the country for purely selfish 
and mercenary purposes; that every lead miner and producer 
in the United States oppose free lead ores, except in Western 
Missouri, where the smelting trust makesa different sentiment 
and where they make dollars on smelting to where they make 
cents on mining. 

WHAT IS THE CONDITION OF OUR LEAD INDUSTRY? 

In 1892 we produced 180,000 tons of lead, worth $14,000,000. 
From 10,000 to 15,000 persons are engaged in producing lead in 
some form, and hundreds of thousands are supported by the in- 
dustry; that it takes from 85 to 90 per cent of the selling price 
to pay the labor and transportation charges. The railroad 
freight from Missouri is $8 per ton, and from the Rocky Moun- 
tains about $20, while from Germany and Spain it is only $3 per 
ton. 

In other countries lead miners are paid from 50 cents to $1 per 
din in this country from $2 to $3.50 per day. 

The tariff on lead ore and lead dross is lł cents per pound; 
pig lead, 2 cents; lead in sheets, pipes, shot, glazier lead, and 

ead wire, 24 cents per pound; white lead, dry or mixed with 
oil. 3 cents per pound. 

The cost of producing pig lead is shown to be ten times more 
than the cost of reducing pig lead to white lead, pipo, or shot, 
and yet the tariff on these products are from 60 to per cent 
more than on lead ore in the McKinley bill. 


Cents. 

The average price of pig lead in New York, 1891 4. 327 
The average price of white lead in New York, 1891 6. 46 

Difference in favor of white lead 2. 134 
The average price of pig lead in New York, 1892 4.05 
The average price of white lead in New York, 1892 6. 58 
Difference in favor of White lead 2.53 


By the operation of the lead*rust white lead went up as pig 
lead went down. The lead trust, like all others, exists apos the 
finished product, and not upon the so-called raw material. 

It was these excessive tariffs, opening opportunities for com- 
bines and unconscionable trusts, against which the people re- 
belled. They never asked you to take the duties off of silver- 
ized lead ores that the miner of the West might be further de- 
stroyed. It was another great trust that asked this favor that 
you are about to grant, 

If it is the people you seek to serve why not begin on the end 
of these schedules that mothered the trust and combine? No 
one will be fooled with the raw material fallacy.” Everyone 
knows that it is a mere hallucination, sired by the combine and 
trust for selfish pu 8. 

When the miner digs, sacks, and carries his ore to the market 
it is his finished product, but the raw material of the sampler; 
that the crushed and sampled ore is the sampler's finished prod- 
uct, but the raw material of the smelter; that the crude, con- 
glomerate bullion is the finished product of the smelter, but the 
raw material of the refiner; that refined pig lead is his finished 

roduct, but the raw material of the white-lead manufacturer. 

ite lead is his finished product, but the raw material of the 

painter; and so it goes indefinitely. What is one man’s finished 
product is another’s raw material. 

I do not believe these tariff destructions will be so baneful as 
those in the business imagine, but I do think they are entitled 
to equal and fair consideration. The money destruction and the 
destruction of the prosperity of the great West has killed the 
prosperity of the whole country. 

WHY DO THE DEMOCRATS OF LOUISIANA AND ELSEWHERE SAY THE SUGAR 
BOUNTY SHOULD REMAIN TO THE END OF THE FOURTEEN YEARS? 

Because we send away annually from $100,000,000 to $115,000,- 
000 for sugar. We consume 30 per cent of the sugar of the 
world, and only produce 10 per cent of our own consumption. 
The old tariff on sugar would have been $50,000,000 this year, 
paid by rich and pooralike. The bounty is only $11,000,000, an 
the people have cheap sugar. 

Because France, Germany, Austria, Russia, Belgium, Holland, 
etc., by bounties and government encouragementare thoroughly 
equipped for and trained in growing sugar beets and manufac- 
turing sugar. Our country has been thoroughly tested, and the 
beet thrives splendidly from Virginia to Caliornia. In 1890 
when the ponny act was passed, we only produced 2,800 tons of 
beet sugar; in 1891 we produced 5,400 tons; in 1892, 12,355 tons; 
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and in 1893, estimated at 25,000 tons. Cane sugar increased from 
189,000 tons in 1891, to 226,000 in 1892, and estimated this year at 
250,000 tons; being an annual increase of from 10 to 20 per cent. 

In 1868 but 658,000 tons of beet sugar was produced in the 
world. In 1892 3,402,000 tons were produced, being about three- 
fifths of the sugar of the world. 

France and Germany now hold a monopoly of the sugar trade 
from beets. and with their cheap labor, cheap transportation, 
sugar bounties, and perfected equipments; they can hold it 
against the world as long as our husbandmen are unaided by the 
Government in the formative period of the industry. 

Napoleon not only offered bounties and great prizes in the 
formative period in France, but prohibited foreign sugar. 

Hon, William D. Kelley, for many years an honored member 
of this body, was very anxious that_the United States should 
emulate France and Germany when they were establishing the 
industry. He declared, in 1870 and 1871, that— 

As sure as the world moves and science helps man to his wants 


supply 
cheaply, the territory along the forty-sixth, forty-seventh, forty-eighth, and 
forty-ninth degrees of latitude would be a great sugar-producing country. 


It was shown before the committes that 50 square miles of cane 
and beets would supply our demands. 

Since the bounty system was adopted the cane sugar has in- 
creased from 10 to 20 per cent and the beet sugar about 100 per 
cent annually. 

The idea of the bounty act was to fix a period of time anda 
bonus upon which all investors might compute the probabili- 
ties and safely aid in establishing this great industry. 

Many millions have been invested on the faith of this act. 
The sugar-grower now insists, and with much reason and justice, 
that the act specifically gave this bounty for fourteen years, 
made an appropriation for the entire time, and that they had a 
right to rely upon the public faith. i 

Asa general principle a system of government bounties is 
vicious and unpardonable, but if there was a case in the great 
catalogue wherein the end justified the means, unquestionably 
the right one was selected. We but resorted to the same neces- 
sities and followed in the same wake as Germany and France, 
who now furnish the world with beet sugar. During the limi- 
tation of imports, while the cholera was raging in Germany, 
Cuba sent up the price of sugar, placing an additional charge of 
$4,000,000 on our sugar consumptjon? . 

During the past year a drought cut the foreign crops short. 
It is estimated that this will burden us with 820,000, 000 as the 
rise in price on our sugar consumption. 

We want independence-instead of dependence in this great and 
exceptional crop, which can and will stand upon its own merits 
as soon as established. 

Thomas Jefferson, in his letter to Jean Baptist, March 2, 1815, 
says: 

The prohibiting duties we lay onall articles of foreign manufacture which 
prudence requires us to establish at home. with the patriotic determination 
of every good citizen to use no foreign article which can be made within 
ourselves, without regard to difference in prices, secures us against foreign 
dependence. 

We control the markets of the world in breadstuffs and in 
meats, but from our sugar dependence we are compelled to share 
the loss of every cholera plague, drought, and other misfortune 
with France and Germany. 

It is always important that the best.economic system be em- 

loyed, but it is more important, however, that it be estab- 
Fished now and for all time to come that whatever party pre- 
vails in American politics that no rights built up under the 
faith of former legislation will be ignored or arbitrarily de- 
stroyed. 

A majority of the same body we represent, authorized by a 
majority of the same people and representing the same patriot- 

3 this act specifically fixing fourteen years as the in- 
fancy of the industry. 

We never can rebuild confidence, reassure capital, or stimu- 
late development by a general tearing-down policy. Theequali- 
zation of the burdens of a nece revenue over our multifari- 
ous industries is what the country demanded, and not a reduc- 
tion and increase of the inequalities now existing. Equality is 
the diadem of taxation and is more important and sacred than 
any form of protection. Under this one-sided, vicious system, 

bama, Tennessee, and other Southern States, and Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Colorado, and other States in the West, will 
soon learn thut every load of cheap coal, iron, marble, or other 
products dumped into our ports will reflect the influence of lower 
rices to the very center of the country, with no compensating 
nefits to them in this bill. 

When Nova Scotia takes the New England coal trade from 
West Virginia, she must partially recompense herself by pa: 
ing her coal further South and West, with a range ower 

ces. Under this unequal and discriminating system the in- 


terior of the country can not yield up its railroad traffic to Eng- 
lish steamship lines or its great raw material markets to other 
lands without injuriously affecting every interest in the raw 
material portions of the country, from the millionaire down to 
the chimney sweep. X 

THE PAST AND THE PRESENT, 

It is unfortunate for the country that all parties can not, ina 
measure, lose sight of politics and future elections and old 
creeds and freely and fairly apply appropriate remedies to pres- 
ent conditions, as private citizens do in individual affairs of life. 

The most dangerous demigogy and impracticable chicanery 
of the age is the stubborn idea that political parties must, as a 
sacred duty, hold each other to their respective ancient creeds 
with such a dogmatic obstinacy that no old ground can be aban- 
doned or new occupied.. We should look to the future rather 
than to the past. If each of the great parties shall be required 
by the other, as it has been for nearly a third of a century, to 
annually take down its old political structure, piece by piece, 
and relay the old material, without the addition of a new sill or 
corner-stone or the abandonment of a weather-beaten capstone 
or corroded keystone in the interest of consistency, then instead 
ol politics being a science, it is a mere vortex of political hob- 
byists and an asylum to obstruct progress in the interest of an- 
cient party tenets. 

May not the old political creeds of a third of a century ago be 
aus- much behind and be as much out-of proportion to our present 
necessities as would be the old buildings we then occupied, or 
the old cars, steamships, and slow transportation that then ac- 
commodated our smallercommerce? Old things have been giv- 
ing away to new necessities in every other department of life. 

A third of a century ago we had not so overcome distance by 
rapid transit and secured electric communication with all of the 
world that New York, Boston, and other deep-water cities were 
in closer touch with Europe commercially than with the interior 
of our own country. Then most of our flocks, raw material, de- 
velopment, and population were near our own great rivers or 
deep-water harbors, and the great advantages of water over rail- 
road transportation would not determine the success or failure 
of our industries, as it may do to-day. 

At that time we had no great aria region, with a commerce of 
export and import of 840,000,000, being $100,000,000 more than 
ourcommerce with Mexico, Central and South America, and the 
West India Islands, to look after. 

At that time the great Mongolian hosts had not so generally 
broken through the Chinese walls, nor enjoyed the tompting fa- 
cilities of easy and nominal transportation to all of the labor 
marts of the world. They have not only demonstrated their 
power but inclination to drive the American out-of every avoca- 
Hoi, from the field and mins to the old woman in the wash- 

ouse, 

Any tariff bill without an immigration clause is oblivious of 
labor, if not inimical to it. Organization of intelligent labor 
has maintained American wages, not tarif laws. Combines, 
trusts, and e labor, with improved machinery, have 
destroyed the continuity of Amorican employment. This must 
be overcome by destroying combines and trusts and regulatin 
immigration. This destruction must be done by reducing and 
equalizing the tariff, but it ought to be done on just and equit- 
able grounds. = 

It will benefit the raw-material portion of the country but little 
to pass Chinese exclusion acts, expelling this cheap labor from 
our flelds and 7 7 if we permit them to occupy others on the 
opposite shore wit free access to our markets, with no compen- 
sating benefits tous. If this cheap labor is permitted tofurnish 
our manufacturers with raw material from other lands, without 
any tariff obstruction, then common honesty and fairness will 
permit our interior population to purchase their finished prod- 
ucts from other climes without any tariff hindrance. 

The great trusts and combines are on the finished products, 
and not upon the so-called raw material. : 

The great profits and fortunes have been made upon the fin- 
ished products, and not upon the raw material. The unconscion- 
able prices on the necessaries of life wera heaped on the finished 
product, and not upon the raw material. 

Our general principles are, let every portion of the country 
and every ind stand or fall acco to its own inherent 
merits. t the ens and benefits of every tariff bill, like 
the air of heaven, bear equally upon every industry and portion 
of the country. Leta fair reciprocity exist between the raw- 
material men of the interior and manufacturers on the coast 
line, instead of requiring the interior to sell its raw material in 
an unprotected market and buy all of its finished products ina 
protected market. From these inequalities, and many other un- 
pardonable discriminations against the great multitudes in the 
interior producing the so-called raw material and in favor of the 
few great manufacturers, and from the great deficiency to be 
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made up with gold bonds, the great raw-material portions of this 
country will rightfully dissent. > 
Mr. SHAW. Mr. Chairman, in the ancient and honorable 
legislative assembly which occupies the north wing of this build- 
ing, and which represents the minority feature of one of the three 
coordinate branches of this Government, there exists an unde- 
finable, intangible something which is referred to as Senatorial 
courtesy.” The most astute lexicographer of modern times would 
hesitate to explain the appellation, but the business men, the 
farmers, the manufacturers, the mechanics, and the great army 
of unemployed workingmen of this country, who impatiently 
/ waited for the Senate to dispose of the silver fegislation last au- 
tumn, have come to regard Senatorial courtesy as a horrible 
htmare. 
this, the popular branch of Congress, although it is not a con- 
tinuous body, and its members sit here as newly elected Repre- 
sentatives every two years, and begin the sessions even without 
any rules to guide their 3 we find the counterpart of 
Senatorial courtesy in what is known as traditions of the 
House,” and the new member upon the threshold of his career 
as a Representative finds himself confronted by this specter. 
Seemingly one of the traditions of the House is that the new 
member who ventures to participate in debateat the first session 
of a Congress violates the ethics of Congressional procedure. 
If, however, his speech be a good one, and evidences acareful 
study of the subject-matter under discussion, the oifense is con- 
doned, and the venturesome Representative is applauded for 
his courage. If his effort be indifferent, or fails to entertain 
an audience always severely critical and seldom generous, the 
traditions of the House are vindicated by ohe more case of indi- 
vidual disaster. 5 ; 

When, however, the new member has patiently remained a 
passive spectator and interested listener to weeks of debate on 

lain matter of fact propositions, and is finally brought face to 
face with a legislative measure which seeks to overturn and de- 
stroy a policy which has made it possible for this great country 
of ours to prosper, as it has not been possible for any other na- 
tion to prosper in the history of the world, a policy which has 
enabled the wage-worker and agriculturist ofthis country to at- 
tain an independence and a dignity which has been reached b 
no other people in the wide world, then it would seem as thoug 
the traditions of the House ought to be antagonized and the new 
member ought to lift his voice in protest against the consum- 
mation of a crime against patriotism, against Americanism, 
against the household and the family. 

Inspired by such convictions, I feel that further silence on my 
part as the Representative of a sovereign Congressional district 
would be no g short of criminal and that I should be derelict 
in the performance of a plain duty and recreant to the trust con- 
fided to me if I did not raise my voice in earnest protest against 
the adoption of the pending measure, the so-called Wilson bill. 

I donot thus preface the remarks I shall make as an apology, 
either personal or official. I feel that the people whom I have 
the honor to represent have as much claim to the recognition of 
this House through their accredited Representative, as have 
the people of . distriot represented on the floor 
of this House. 

THE REVOLUTION OF OUR TARIFF SYSTEM. 

The great industrial 8 which is now before the Fifty- 
third Congress, the revolution of our tariff system, transcends 
importance any question which has been or which will be con- 
sidered by this Congress, a question in compirison with which 
the repel of the Sherman law and of the Federal elections laws 
pale into insignificance. 

The problem which confronts us is the methods and piane by 
which we are to raise sufficient revenue to support this great 
Government, and to do itin sucha manner as to distribute the 
burden equitably among the whole people without imposing 
more of a burden upon one class than upon another, and to so 
adjust the burdens that each citizen will contribute to the legit- 
imate expense of ere according to his means, as has 
been well said by the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. BELL]. 

A policy which by the test of years may have proven to be the 

t for a people whose principal industry is that of agriculture, 
as in the case of Russia and Australia and the South American 
Republics, and whose natural resources are limited or have not 
zeep and will not be developed, will not be a policy for us to im- 

tate. 

A policy which by reason of the congestion of population 
580 by ane 3 Sron of tillable land will be me acapta to 

e needs of a people engaged in mining, quarrying, and manu- 
facturing, as in England or Germany, can not be a policy which 
shall be a guide for us. 

We must consider our own environment, study our own condi- 
tions, and as our fore athers did by the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and the adoption of the Constitution, we must break away 


from the methods employed by others, and establish and main- 
tain an industrial policy which shall be on the lines of the Gov- 
ernment nh, warp to us by our forefathers—American in the 
noblest and best sense of the word. 

In the consideration of this great question we must bear in 
mind that the conditions existing here are not encountered in 
any other country on the faces of the globe. ; 

We possess an inexhaustible store of all the great elements of 
nature, which, yielding to the touch of man, are transformed 
into lumber, fuel, iron, steel, copper, gold and silver, and all the 
things which are required by modern civilization. We have 
vast areas of fertile lands, which respond quickly to the energy 
and skill of the farmer, and bring forth great harvests of wheat 
and corn and fruit, and all the necessaries of life. 

To an extent which has never yet been reached by any other 
people on this earth, are we able to produce within the limits of 
our own country those things which are necessary to the welfare, 
the happiness, and prosperity of a great people. 

For these reasons the people of the United States ought to 
maintain an industrial policy which shall be first, last, and all 
the time, for the benefit of all our people, and which shall in- 
sure to them happiness and prosperity, without regard to class, 
and without regard to section. 

If we were considering this question ds novo, we would of ne- 
cessity be compelled to accept the experience of the people of 
other lands, and adapt it to our work, but fortunately for this 
discussion, the industrial policy of this country which has been 
established and miintained by tariff legislation, the latest of 
which is the existing tariff law, known as the McKinley bill, 
has a record of more than one hundred years of our own experi- 
ence, and a conscientious study of American history ought to 
and will satisfy the unprejudiced student that the policy of a 
tariff law which shall at once provide a revenue for our Govern- 
ment, and encourage and protect American industries, has been 
pora by the test of time to be the true policy of our people; to 

the American policy apiet our forefathers, in the insti- 

tution of our Government, inspi by President George Wash- 
ington, who said in his first message in 1790— 5 = 

The advancement of agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, by all 
popa means, will not, I trust, need recommendation; but I can not for- 

ar intimating to you the expediency of giving effectual encouragement, 
as well to the introduction of new and useful inventions from abroad as to 
the exertions of skill in producing them at home, etc. 
and inspired by the First Congress of the United States, which 
enacted as its tirst important lawa protective tariff act entitled 
“An act for laying a duty on goods, wares, and merchandise 
imported into the United States,” and the preamble of which 
was: 


Whereas it is necessary for the support of the Government, the discharge 
of the debts of the United States, and the encouragement and protection 
of manufactures, that duties be laid on goods, wares, and merchandise im- 


That the Democratic party, having obtained tem con- 
trol of the popular branch of our National Legislature, should 
thus early in the regular session of Congress present for con- 
sideration a revolutionary scheme for public revenue was not 
unexpected: but that the majority of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of this House, a committee composed of eleven Democrats 
and six Republicans, should have betaken themselves to the 
eatacombs of the Capitol building, and in one of the subterran- 
ean chambers of the building, the location of which is a deep 
mystery to many, including the Republican members of the com- 
mittee, and there have evolved from the raw material of sec- 
tional Ay patie the finished product known as bill H. R. 4864, 
or the Wilson bill, and have submitted the same to the House of 

mtatives for serious consideration, paralyzes human com- 
prehension. 

The people of the country had reason toe from the posi- 
tive declaration of the national Democratic platform in 1892, and 
the arguments which have so freely been used by representative 
men of the Democratic party, that whatever form the tariff bill 
might take in tue committee, it would at least make provision 
for sufficient revenue to pay the expenses of the Government 
economically administered, and that the majority of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, composed of gentlemen who have 
had much experience as legislators, and are men of recognized 
ability, would have produced a tariff bill framed on the lines laid 
down in the platform. As it is, the measure which is now be- 
fore us, and upon which we are expected to vote, is not a reve- 
nue tariff bill, for the reason that it does not provide a sufficient 
amount of revenue to meet the requirements of the Government. 

It is not a protective tariff measure, for the reason that it re- 
duces the duties on manufactured articles below the point at 
which they can be manufactured in this country, and while the 
bill does not fulfill the promises made by the Democratic party 
in its national platform, its effect will be to destroy the protect- 
ive tariff system which has been in operation in the United 
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States since 1861, and to produce an industrial revolution, the 
effects of which will be disastrous to the prosperity of this 
country, will throw millions of laboring men out of employment, 
close up factories, furnaces, and mines, bring about an era of 
poverty and destitution, the like of which has not been seen in 
this country since the termination of the free-trade period be- 
tween 1846 and 1857. The farmer will be deprived of the home 
market for his products, and personal and national bankruptcy 
will be the inevitable result. 
THE SO-CALLED “GOLDEN ERA OF FREE TRADE.” 

A study of the history of our country will show that since it 
first attempted to exist as a confederation of colonies, the tariff 
question has engaged the minds of our best people, and as the 
result of discussion on this important subject, legislation has 
given us periods of practical free trade and the protective sys- 
tem, as follows: 

1789 to 1812, first tariff, moderate protection. 

1812 to 1816, higher tariff. 

1816 to 1824, low tariff. 

1824 to 1828, protective tariff. 

1828 to 1832, increase of protection. 

1832 to 1833, low tariff. 

1833 to 1842, compromise tariff. > 

1842 to 1846, reestablishment of the protective system. 

1846 to 1857, revenue tariff on ad valorem plan. 

1857 to 1861, practical free trade. 4 

1861 to 1893, protection period of the country. 

It will show that during the periods of protection the country 
was prosperous, internal improvements were made, wages in- 
creased, and the N prosperous, contented, and happy; that 
during the periods of low tariff or tariff for revenue only, work- 
ingmen were out of employment, factories were closed, money 
was scarce and obtainable only at high rates of interest, and in 
general no improvement in these conditions during a free-trade 

riod wasdiscernible until the country had received the equiva- 

ent of a promise on the part of Congress to a speedy return to 
the policy of protection to American industries. 

It is not my purpose to go into the tariff history of the coun- 

in detail, but as the Committee on Ways and Means have 
laid special stress upon the alleged prosperity of the country 
during the free-trade period from 1840 to 1861, it may not be out 
of place to recall some of the conditions existing in the country 
during that time. There are many gentlemen in this room who 
will remember clearly the conditions of the country in the free- 
trade or revenue-tariff period. Besides all this, the utterances 
of the great men of that time show very conclusively that the 
free-trade policy inaugurated by the adoption of the Walker 
tariff in 1846, and ending with the commencement of the war 
of the Rebellion, was a flat failure as an industrial policy; that 
it crippled our manufactures, prostrated our industries, plunged 
the people into financial embarrassment and 5 emptied 
the national Treasury, and destroyed the credit of the nation. 

The country had prospered for four years preceding the pa 
1846 under the high protective tariff of 1842, and the trick which 
was played on the American people in the election of 1844 is too 
well known to require recital at this time, but although the sen- 
timent of the country was not in favor of such legislation, the 
Walker tariff of 1846 was enacted, and the high protective tariff 
of 1842 was repealed. The result was a general depression of 
business and commerce, a general lack of confidence in business 
affairs, and but for the occurrence of a number of important 
events in the history of the world, disaster would have over- 
taken the country. The war with Mexico, which lasted for a 
year and a half, and required the expenditure of large sums of 
money by the Government, imparted a stimulus to the business 
of the country, and before the reaction from this stimulus could 
occur, the great famine in Ireland opened up a new market for 
our agricultural products and provisions, and the turmoil in 
Europe had the effect of opening a market which we would not 
„ under normal conditions of the affairs of the 
world. 

In the year 1848 gold was discovered in California, and for 
many years millions of dollars of the precious metal were pro- 
duced and added to the wealth and purchasing power of the 
nation. This condition existed up to the year 1854. Then the 
Crimean war between the allied forces of England, France, and 
Turkey against Russia, closing the ports of the Black Sea, 
checked the production of cereals and other agricultural prod- 
ucts on the continent. and furnished us a market for millions of 
dollars’ worth of produce. 

These events postponed the demoralization of our industrial 
affairs, but when the collapse came it was swift and sure. 

The Democratic party, which was again in power in 1857, at- 
tributed such prosperity as the country had enjoyed since the 
tariff of 1846 to the operation of the tariff, and did not take into 


account the discovery of gold, the Irish famine, and the Mexican 


and Crimean wars, and so under the influence of the people in 
the Southern States, who have ever been free traders, a new 
tariff law was enacted, which reduced the duties to a pointlower 
than had ever before been reached, and the result was a condi- 
tion of things in the country well described by President Bu- 
chanan in his message to Congress in 1857, from which I quote: 

We have all of the elements of national wealth in rich abun- 
dance, and yet, notwithstanding all these advan’ our country in its 
monetary interests is at the present moment in a deplorable condition. In 
the midst of uns plenty in all the productions of agriculture and in 
all the elements of national wealth. we find our manufactures sus) ended, 
our public works retarded, our private enterprises of different kinds aban- 
doned, and thousands ot useful laborers thrown out of employment and re- 
duced to want. 

The conditions existing were as described by the New York 
Tribune in January, 1855, from which I quoie: 

Go and see thousands, men and women, boys and girls, old and young, 
black and white, of all nations, crowding and jostling each other, almost 
fighting for a first chance, acting more like hun wolves than human be- 
ings, in a land of plenty, waiting until the f ready for distribution. 
Such a scene may be seen every day between 11 and 2 Oclock around the 
corner of Orange and Chatham streets, where charity gives a dinner to the 
poor, and soup and bread to others to carry to their miserable families. The 
cry of hard times reaches us from every part of the country. The making 


of roads is sto factories are closed, and houses and ships are no longer 
being built, pped, „ ps g 


Factory hands, road-makers, carpenters, bricklayers, and laborers are 
idle, and paralysis is rapidly embracing every pursuit in the country. The 
cause of all this stoppage of circulation is to be found in the steady outflow 
of gold to pay foreignlaborers for the cloth, the shoes, the iron, and other 
things that could be produced by American labor, but which can not be so 
produced under our present revenue system. 

During this period of fourteen years, which is described by 
advocates of a revenue tariff as the golden era of free trade, the 
balance of trade es this country aggregated more than 
$420,000,000, and the exports of gold exceeded our imports 
during the same period by more than $430,000,000. 

The Secretary of the Treasury at that time appealed to Con- 
gress for authority to issue bonds and borrow money to meet 
the expenses of Government, and in this respect history seems 
to repeat itself in the appeal now being made by Secretary 
Carlisle for authority to issue bonds to maintain the credit of the 
Government and restore to the Treasury a sufficient amount to 
prevent discredit of the obligations of the Government, while 
at the same time the Congress to whom this appeal is made is 
invited by the dominant party to enact into law a tariff bill 
which creates a deficiency of $76,000,000 yearly in the revenues 
of the Government, and is to all intents and purposes the same 
kind of a measure as the free-trade tariff of 1857. 

The influences which from time to time in the past have been 
successful in breaking down the protective policy of the country 
and supplanting a period of protection and prosperity with one 
of revenue tariff and ruin, seem to be all-potent at this time, and 
so far as the popular branch of Congress is concerned will, with- 
out doubt, bring about a deliberate political crime. 

. THE SOUTHERN STATES FOR FREE TRADE. 

The Representatives from the Southern States have never for- 

iven the people of the North for the prosperity attained inthe 

orthern States under the beneficent policy of protection to 
American industries, and with the exception of those Southern 
States in which nature’s legacy of natural resources has been de- 
veloped by the agency of Northern capital and Southern labor, 
the same old prejudices still exist as in 1832; when the Democ- 
racy of the South had not succeeded in terrorizing the Dsmoc- 
racy of the North, as they have to-day, and had notforced their 
Northern allies into a condition of slavery in comparison with 
which the spectacle of Prometheus chained to a rock would be 
the incarnation of the idea of freedom. 

The tariff plank of the national Democratic platform in 1832 
was: 

Resolved, That an reap pea protection to American industry is ind n 


. the country; and that an abandonment of the policy 
at this period would be attended with consequences ruinous to the best in- 
terests of the nation. 


And, upon this platform, undemocratic as it appears in com- 
parison with the free-trade vagaries of the Democracy of to-day, 
Andrew Jackson was elected President. That Andrew Jack- 
son was ever an ardent champion of the policy of adequate pro- 
tection to American industries and a profound believer in the 
coustitutionality of such a policy are historical facts beyond con- 
tradiction. In his letter of April 26, 1824, to Dr. Coleman, of 
North Carolina, he says: ° 

Heaven smiled upon and garo us liberty and independence. The same 
Providence has blessed us with the means of national independence and na- 
tional defense. If we omit or refuse to use the gifts which have been ex- 
tended to us we deserve not the continuance of blessing. He has filled 
our mountains and our p! with minerals —with lead. iron, and popper = 
and given us a climate and soil for the growing of hemp and wool. These 
being the test materials of our national defense, they ought to have ex- 
tended to them adequate and fair protection. that our manufacturers and 
laborers may be placed in a fair competition with those of Europe, and that 
we may have within our country a supply of those leading important 
articles so essential in war. 

+ s * 3 * * + 
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It is time we should become a little more Americanized, and instead of 
feeding paupers and laborers of England, feed our own; or else, in 4 short 
time, by contin our present policy, we shall be rendered pau our- 
selyes. It is therefore my opinion that a careful and judicious tariff is much 
‘wanted to pay our national debt ans to afford us the means of that defense 
within o ‘yes on which the safety of our country and liberty depends; 
and last, though not least, give a proper distribution to our labor, which 
must prove beneficial to the happiness, independence, and wealth of the com- 
munity. 

In his letter of February 28, 1828, to Governor Ray, of Indiana, 
he says, inter alia: 

With these remarks, I pray you, sir, respectfully, to state to the Senate of 
Indiana that my 8 8 are precisely what they were in 1823 
and 1824, when they were communicated by letter to Dr. Coleman, of North 
Carolina, and when I voted for the present tariff and appropriations for in- 
ternal improvements. 

* s è Ed $ * * 

I will further observe to your excellency that my views of constitutional 
power and American policy were imbibed, in no small degree, in the times 
and from the sages of the Revolution, and that my experience has not dis- 
posed me to forget their lessons. 

These views, so clearly expressed forty-three years after the 
adoption of our national Constitution, and defining so positively 
the position of soeminent a manas Andrew Jackson, if expressed 
to-day by a latter-day Democrat would subject him to the pro- 
digious ban of excommunication from the councils of his party, 
and Jackson’s opinions can only be accounted for by the conclud- 
ing paragraph of the letter to Governor Ray: 

And, in conclusion, I will repeat, that my opinions remain as they existed 
in 1823 and 1824, uninfluenced by the hopes of personal izement, and 
Iam sure they will never deprive me of the proud satisfaction of having 
always been a sincere and consistent Republican. 

The word Republican” did not have the same meaning in 
1828 as it has to-day, but in the mind of Andrew Jackson Re- 
publican” and Protection” were synonymous terms, as they 
are to-day. 

The people of the Southern States had not, in 1832, the whole- 
some respect for the nation as an entity and as a centralization 
of power which they have to-day, and the people of South Caro- 
lina revolted against even the very moderate tariff of 1832 and 
adopted the ordinance of nullification. 

SOUTH CAROLINA ORDINANCE OF NULLIFICATION. 

Whereas the Congress of the United States—by various acts purporting to 
be acts laying duties and imposts on foreign imports, but in reality intended 
for the protection of domestic manufacturers—hath extended its just powers 
under the Constitution: We, therefore, the people of the State of South 
Carolina, in convention assembled, do declare and ordain, and it is hereby 
declared and ordained, that the several acts and parts of acts of the 
of the United States purpor' to be laws for the imposing of duties and 
imposts on the importation of foreign commodities are unauthorized by 
the Constitution of the United States and violate the true meaning and in- 
tent thereof, and are null, void, and no law. 

The unflinching Americanism and courage of President Jack- 
son were, however, equal to the emergency, and the South 
Carolinians did not nullify a law of the United States. No fur- 
ther expressions of revolt and defiance from South Carolina and 
other Southern States were formally uttered until the adoption 
of the Confederate constitution, which contains this declaration 
of principles: à 

Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, and excises for 
revenue only, necessary to pay debts, provide for the common defense, and 
carry on the government of the Confederate States; but no bounties shall 
be granted from the treasury, nor shall any duties or taxes on importations 
from foreign nations be laid to promote or foster any branch of industry. 

History repeats itself, and we find in 1892 a plank in the Dem- 
ocratic platform— 

We denounce the Republican protection as a fraud. a robbery of the great 
majority of the American people for the benefit of the few. We declare it 
to bea fundamental principle of the Democratic party that the Federal 
Government has no constitutional power to impose and collect tariff duties, 
except for the pu s of revenue only, and we demand that the collection 
of such taxes shall be limited to the necessities of the Government when 
honestly and economically administered— : 
which seems to be quite in harmony with the nullification of 
1832 and the Confederate constitution, and was 2 ak about by 
the influence of representative people from precisely the same 
section of our country, and it will suffer the same fate as befell 
its distinguished prototypes. 

THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS. 

Eleven Democratic members of this House constitute the ma- 
jority of the Committee on Ways and Means, which committee 

prepated the pending measure, the Wilson bill. 

That the committee was appointed by the Speaker with a view 
to a full representition from the section which was heretofore 
and nowis. the hotbed of pierces ideas is plain to be seen; 
and that the great industrial centers have not been given the 
recognition and representation which their importance to the 
industrial welfare of the country and its people demand is evi- 
dent by this analysis of the sections represented on the commit- 
tee: 

Of the 11 Democratic members of the committee, 6 are from 
the Southern States, 1 is from the New England States, 1 is from 
the Eastern States, 1 is from the Middle States, 1 is from the 
Northwestern States, 1 is from the Western States. 


The principal industries of the States represented by the Dem- 
ocratic members of the committee are, in one State, manufactur- 
ing: in four States, agriculture and manufacturing; and in six 
States, agriculture. 

The ability and experience as legislators,of the gentlemen 
composing the majority of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
is conceded, but tin the formation of the committee which 
must originate tariff legislation in Congress and which must 
prepare a law which may continue the prosperity of the people 
or wreck them on a sea of financial disaster, itshould have been 
necessary to so contract the range of vocations when the inter- 
ests involved seem to demand a recognition of all the activities, 
professions, and occupations of a great people, is one of the many 
things not yet explained. 

A reference to the Congressional Directory, which is con- 
ceded to be the most remarkable epitome of concentrated auto- 
biography known to modern literature, reveals the fact that of 
the eleven members composing the majority of the committee 
ons is a merchant, one is a planter, one is a manufacturer, and 
eight are lawyers. 

The great agricultural industry of the country has only one 
special representative, although there are twenty-two farmers 
on the floor of the House. 

The manufacturers of the country producing annually an out- 

ut exceeding in value the annual product ot Great Britain or 
nee, or of the combined products of Germany, Russia, Aus- 
tria, and Italy, have only one Representative, although there are 
twenty manufacturers who are membors of this House. The 
great commercial interests of the nation are represented by one 
member only. 

It would seem as though the utterance of President George 
Washington in his first Presidential message in 1790 had 
made so much of an impression on modern Democracy that 
the great interests of agriculture, manufactures, and commerce 
have been intrusted to three Representatives, while it has been 
necessary to utilize the abilities of eight lawyers to establish the 
unconstitutionality of protective tariif legislation. [Applause.] 

I do not intend the slightest reflection upon the ability of indi- 
vidual members of the committee, but I do assert that the hopes 
and ambitions of the plain people can not be understood by men 
who are not in touch with them. The Wilson bill itself is the 
best evidence that the trus interestof the farmer, the mechanic, 
the miner, and 5 the men, women, and children who 
earn their living by daily toil, has been misunderstood or ig- 
nored, and if further evidence is needed the wholesale condem- 
nation of the bill by the working people, the commercial organi- 
zations, and the press ought to be sufficient. - If, however, more 
proof is needed, the elections of 1894, supplementing the elec- 
tions of 1893, will demonstrate to many of the Democratic mem- 
bers of this House that it would have been better to have been 
loyal to their constituencies than to have subordinated the inter- 
ests of the people to the partisan purposes of a demoralized ma- 
jority. ; 

WORN OUT FREE TRADE ARGUMENTS. 


Mr. Chairman, I listened with much interest to the formal 
opening of this debate by the gentleman from West Virginia, 
the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, expecting, 
as I had a right to expect, that the opening speech of this great 
debate would supply the keynote of thestruggle; would disclose 
the line of argument to be pursued all along the line, and would 
unmask the batteries of oratory which were to be directed to the 
attack upon the existing law, and reveal to us the caliber, range, ` 
and projectile power of the argumentative guns which were to 
be trained upon those of us who believe that any interference with 
the existing industrial policy of the country will be fraught with 
disastrous consequences to all classes of our people. 

It had seemed to me that perhaps the events of the past two 
years had enabled our friends, the enemy, to discover some new 
and untried argument, some fresh reason for their latest attack 
upon the prosperity of the nation. 

It had seemed to me that by reason of the fact that for the 
first time in thirty-three years it had become possible for a tariff 
bill to originate in a Democratic House of Representatives, be 
considered by a Democratic Senate, and receive the approval of 
a Democratic President, we should at least have an apology for 
the failure to report a Democratic free-trade tariff measure, but 
I was doomed to disappointment. 

Following each other in 8 succession, arranged with all 
the skill of a master of English diction, and delivered with the 
grace of finished oratory, came the old stock reasons which have 
been employed time after time in the past thirty years. Ar- 
ranged in the order of presentation, they are about as follows: 

First of all the old Democratic pensioner, the only pensioner 
who has no fears of suspension, the charge of unconstitation- 
ality’ of protective legislation. 
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Second, the delusive declaration and alliterative assertion, 
„The tariff is a tax.” 

Third, ‘‘free raw materials for our manufacturers.” 

These are the principal arguments against the protective 


while rye flour is dutiable at 20 per cent ad valorem. These are 
some of the inconsistencies with which this bill abounds, and 
which will probably remain unexplained, but as every Secretary 
of the Treasury from 175 to 1885 has expressed the opinion that 
the ad valorem system is more difficult of assessment and collec- 
tion, and offers greater temptations tofraud and undervaluation 
than the specific system, and the tariff history of the country 
vindicates ede gata system, it is not necessary to go into this 
subject in detail. This Is simply another one of the bad features 
of the pending measure. x 

But the people of the country generally are not so much inter- 
ested in the constitutionality of a tariff measure, believing that 
tariff laws enacted by the men who formed the Constitution must 
have been in harmony with thatmuch-misinterpreted instrument, 
and that it is very late in the day, one hundred years after the 
adoption of the Constitution and after a century of tariff legis- 
lation, for a citizen of Ohio to make the discovery that the tariff 
legislation of the past thirty years is unconstitutional. The peo- 
ple are not so much interested in the questionof the system in as- 
sessing and collecting the duties as to whether it be ad valorem, 
specific, or a composite plan, as they are in the question of the 
elfect which the 8 legislation will have upon the business 
interests of the entire country. 

The believers in the policy of protection point to the record of 
the country for the past thirty years; to the increase in popula- 
tion; to the enhancement of values; to the development of agri- 
culture; to the expansion of our manufacturing industries: to the 
higher wages paid to laboring men; to the constantly decreasin 
cost of living; to the increasing advantages of free schools an 
other peculiarly American institutions to the wage-earners and 
their children; and they point to the increased deposits of work- 
ing people in the savings banks of the country, and in general 
to the prosperity of the nation, which reached high-water mark 
at the close of the {eat 1892, when, for reasons which are diffi- 
cult to oxplain, and which it is not my intention to discuss at 
this time, a sufficient number of voters cast their ballots for the 
candidates pledged to fulfill the promises of the Democratic 
platform, and the Democratic Posy for the first time in more 
than thirty years came into full possession of the Government. 

In contrast to the conditions I have described, and which 
are in the knowledge of millions of poopie in this country, the 
advocates of protection point to the disastrous condition of the 
country when the Republican party came into power in 1861, at 
the close of the longest free-trade period in our history, and to 
which conditions I have heretofore alluded. We point to the 
condition of things existing in this country since the close of the 
year 1892, a condition of things bought about by the threat of 
the party as expressed in its platform and in utterances of its 
representative men to overturn the protective policy and estab- 
lish a strictly free-trade policy. The mere threat that this 
would be done, or the fear of the people that such a policy would 
be adopted, has paralyzed the country. 

We were told by President Cleveland, in his message to the 
extraordinary session of the present Congress last August, that 
the disasters which had overtaken the country are due to the 
Sherman silver law. The House of Representatives promptly 
adopted a bill repealing that law, and the Senate, in the course 
of time, adopted a repeal bill. Although .the silver repeal has 
been a law nearly three months, there is no improvement in the 
industrial situation. Railroad companies have gone into the 
hands of receivers, industrial enterprises have succumbed to the 
fonera depression in business and have gone into liquidation, 
actories aro closed, and hundreds of thousands of workingmen 
who have had no difficulty until the accession of the Democratic 
party to power to obtain steady work at satisfactory wages are 
now out of employment, their savings from profitable employ- 
ment in the past practicaily exhausted, with a severe winter be- 
fore them, and in many, many cases their families deprived of the 
necessaries of life, and even at the point of starvation, and the 
dark cloud of distress and disaster seems to have no silver lining, 

Gentlemen on the other side of the House are invited to seri- 
ously contemplate this situation, and, if they can do so, to pre- 
dict the conditions which will exist upon the appearance of the 
substance of this tariff disturbance, if the shadow has already 
wrought such frightful havoc. 

DEMOCRATIO ARGUMENTS AGAINST PROTECTION. 

Much has been said here about class ig eden and almost 
ery measure which has been developed by a Representative 
who is alive to the interests of his constituents, and who is suffl- 
ciently familiar with the reefs and shoals of Congressional prac- 
tice to steer his bill through the tortuous channels of legislative 
procedure until it reaches the open sea of debate in the House 
or Committee of the Whole, is sure to encounter arguments to 
the effect that his pet measure is for the particular benefit of a 
class, and in consequence musi be defeated. 

Gentlemen on the other side of the House have become so im- 


stem, 
55 have listened in vain for the usual . to reconcile post- 
election Democratic fulfillment with ante-election Democratic 
promises; but for once the recognized ingenuity of the Democ- 
racy in mixing the oil of platform pledges with the water of non- 
fulfillment, has not been equal to the task, and the free-trade 
plank of the Democratic platform of 1892 is left standing alone, 
with all the novelty of its unmistakable clearness of expression, 
with all its wealth of refined epithet, a monument to the politi- 
cal frenzy of a Democratic convention, which allowed itself to 
be siampeded by a spasm of honesty, and thus for once to pro- 
mulgate a declaration of principles containing at least one plank 
which could not be twisted into diametrically opposite interpre- 
tations. e 
Nobody claims that the pending bill is a fulfillment of this 
itive pledge. The majority of the Committee on Ways and 
Tee in reporting the Wilson bill, say: 

The bill, on which the committee has expended much patient and anxious 
labor. is not offered as a complete response to the mandate of the American 
people. It no more professes to be purged of all protection than to be free 
of all error in its complex and old duties, 

Here is an honest confession at least, and the committeemen 
are to be commended for the frankness of their admission. 

It is possible that some Democrat, at some time and in some 
place, may attempt to prove that the Wilson bill is in harmony 
with the Democratic platform. Such an attempt will produce a 
result which can only be described by Emerson’s definition of 
music as a discordant concordance of harmonious dissonance.” 


[Laughter.] 
THE PROPOSED AD VALOREM SYSTEM. 


Oae of the radical changes proposed by this bill is the adop- 
tion or the ad valorem system to replace the specific system of 
the present law. The committee say in theirreport that the ad 
valorem feature must always be the characteristic of a revenue 
tari f levied upon a large range of articles, and cite that the ad 
valorem has been tried twice in our tariff system with success, 
referring to the compromise tariff of 1833 and of the Walker tar- 
iff of 1846,- It seems to be unfortunate that the committee cited 
in advance of the change, two tariffs which did so much to para- 
lyze the industries of the country as the tariifs of 1833 and 1846, 
and itis remarkable that the only authority quoted is from 
Henry Clay in 1842, the year in whicha tariff was adopted which 
returned to the specific system. It is singular that in formin 
a tariff for the benefit of the people of Europe its friends cou 
not have accepted the experience of European countries upon 
this question. In all of the principal countries of Europe the ad 
valorem system has been abandoned and the specific system 
adopted, on account of the many temptations offered by an ad 
val rem system for the perpetration of fraud. 

The chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means has ex- 
ressed the opinion that, consa to general belief, specific 
uties lead to greater frauds in administration, for the reason 

that the counting and weighing at the custom-houses are done 
‘by cheapest and most easily corrupted labor,” while ad vá- 
lorem duties are assessed by best paid and most responsible 
appraisers.’ Here is a direct charge that the corruptibility of 
au cmployé of the Government is inversely proportionate to the 
size of his salary, and isone of the expressions which had much 
better have been left unspoken. 

Tue principal reason urged by the committee for the adoption 
of ihe ad valorem system of collecting duties is that a spoina 
duty deceives the consumer as to the amount of tax which he is 
paying, and for this reason the duty on barley is fixed at 20 per 
cent ad valorem, so that the consumer being in possession of 
market reports, and knowing the percentage of the tax, ma 
readily make a mathematical computation, and in this way wi 
not be deceived as to the amount of duty he is paying on each 
bus iel of barley imported from Canada; while the producer of 
F who is protected by a specific duty of 1 cent per pound, 

thus able to deceive the purchaser of peanuts as to the percent- 
age of duty which he pays, and which on the basis of the valua- 

ors of 1892 was 72.86. To admit the cogency of this reasoning, 
the dealer in peanuts or the consumer of that luxury would be 
con:pelled to maintain that he could more quickly comprehend 
an ud valorem duty of 72.86 per cent than the complex proposi- 
tion of 1 cent per pound. z 

If the ad valorem system is better, why did the committee fix 
a specific duty of 4 cents per pound on butter, and 25 per cent ad 
valorem on cheese? Why should there be as c duty of one- 
half cent per pound on pickled herrings and 30 per cent ad va- 
lorem on sardines? By what philosophy have the committee de- 
termined upon a duty of one-fourth cent per pound on rice flour, 
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pregnated with the ambiguousexpressions, delusive declarations, 
and ponderous platitudes of their party platforms that they read- 
iiy arrange their arguments in opposition to a measure under 
three distinct divisions—unconstitutionality, paternalism, and 
class legislation. 

The average Democrat from inheritance and instinct inclines 
to the belief that all measures and all existing laws are uncon- 
stitutional. Many of them may be unfamiliar with the etymol- 
ogy of the word, and may not be willing to admit that it hasa 
satisfactory synonym, but to establish in the mind of a Demo- 
cratic member the unconstitutionality of a law, three things 
only need be said of it; first, that a Republican Congress made 
the lu w- national stage; second, that a Democratic national plat- 
form opposes it—partisan stage: third, that the nonpartisan 
Supreme Court of the United States, the highest tribunal in the 
world, has passed upon the law and declared it constitutional 
and yvalid—extrajudicial stage. 

‘ne occurrencein their order of these three events removes 
from the mind of the average Democratic member the last ves- 
tige of doubt, and he is ready to go into the arena of Congres- 
sional debate with a bounteous supply of oratorical ammunition 
to attack the measure on the ground of unconstitutionality. 

If, however, the attack be made upon a pending measure which 
involves features of law or public policy which have not con- 
formed to the conditions set forth, and the case is not res ad- 
judicata, the favorite argument is paternalism, and it matters 

ttle whether the pending measure relates to Chinese exclusion 
or to the publication of another edition of that fascinating bro- 
chure known as Diseases of the Horse, the case is one of phe- 
nomena! desperation when the measure can not be shown by the 
other side of the House, to be reeking with paternalism. 

The favorite theme, however, of the residuary legatees of such 
of the political ideas of the Sage of Monticello as seem to fit their 
present purposes is the fascinating one of ‘‘class legislation.” 
Just what it means has never been satisfactorily explained on 
this floor, and I will not attempt to furnish a Republican defini- 
tion for a Democratic term. 

I have discovered, however, that the representative of a con- 
stituency engaged in the pursuits of agriculture is apt to char- 
acterize asc legislation a measure for the protection or de- 
velopmentof mining interests, and perhaps the gentleman whose 
supporters are engaged in sheep or cattle raising may character- 
ize as the rankest kind of class legislation, a bill to establish a 
light-house on the New England coast for the protection of ma- 
riners. Or the gentleman representing a heavily-timbered dis- 
trict in Georgia may not overcome his objections to the class 
legislation involved in a bill to distribute among the people the 
latest effort of the Bureau of Animal Industry thet delightful 
skit on the domestic habits of the little animal known to the 
practical farmers now connected with the Department of Agri- 
e the Spermophilus tridecemlineatus. N and ap- 
pause. E 

It is unfortunate for the lower House of Congress that the 
States in making their apportionments of Congressional districts 
should have so arranged the districts in many cases as to ignore 
the diversification of industries, with the result that Repre- 
sentatives elected from such districts allow themselves to be- 
lieve it to be their duty to o all measures which do not 
primarily benefit their immediate constituencies. 

The district which I have the honor to represent is a beehive 
of human industry. Its people are en in us great a variety 
4 activities as can be found in any district represented on this 

oor. 

Is it any wonder then, Mr. Speaker, that people of my district, 
regardless of partisan proclivities or political prejudices, unite 
in the opinion that Representatives in Congress ought to be 
bibel and statesmanlike in their views on questions of public 
policy, as well as conservative and economical in their disburse- 
ments of the people's money? 

Is it ayy wonder that the people of my district, regardless of 
igs believe that the scarecrow of class legislation should not 

set in place in the cornfield of publie opinion by the Repre- 
sentative of a cotton-growing district who votes to place on the 
free list cotton ties, used in baling cotton, while insisting that 
the bands on the farmer's pail, or on the bunch of shingles he 
buys to roof his granary shall be subject to a tariff tax? 

Is it surprising that the enlightened people of Wisconsin do 
not understand the modern idea of political economy which af- 

fords the rice-grower of the Carolinas a protective tariff of 84 per 
cent, while conceding the barley-grower of Wisconsin a protec- 
tion of only 20 per cent? 

What answer can be made to the intelligent farmers of Wis- 

consin who find that their potatoes are protected from the vege- 
table-growers of Canada by a duty of 20 percent, while the tooth- 
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73 per cent, and who ask if this favoritism is not a fairly good 
example of class legislation? : 
THE NEW FREE LIST. 

In the preparationof the Wilson bill the Democratic majority. 
of the Committee on Ways and Means have transferred from the 
dutiable list of the present law to the free list of the pending 
measure one hundred and thirty-one articles, of which there 
were imported in the fiscal year 1893, 850,933, 409.41, and from 
which a duty was received amounting to $13,789,022.31. Many of 
these items are of comparatively small consequence, but as an 
illustration of the thorough work which has been performed by 
the Democratic members of the committee, and which may be 
considered as eloquent evidence that 1 have 1 in 
their determination to cheapen the cost of living to the Ameri- 
can people, I submit herewith a table showing, on the basis of 
the average Democratic free-trade argument, a saving to the 
consumer of the duties paid on thirteen different articles trans- 
ferred to the free list: 


Table showing saving to consumer of oo on articles on free list of proposed 


SSS SSS 


Duty, 1 

Sulphuric acid or ofl of vitriol, not otherwise specially provided 5 51.50 
Bone char suitable for use in decolorizing sugartk᷑‚k 4.25 

rr. . nadapa wins PS 

40. 

95. 

67. 

$8. 

3. 

58. 

15. 

90. 

Cork bark 2. 

Total saying of duties on twelve articles transferred from dutiable list 

of McKinley bill to free list of Wilson bill 753. 93 


PE asst of country, 70,000,000; number of families, 14,009,- 


The amount of duty contributed to the National Treasury dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1893 upon the foregoing articles was $753.93, 
and assuming that the population of the country-to-day is 70,- 
000,000 people, and that a factor of five may be used to deter- 
mine the size of a family, a careful mathematical computation 
discloses the fact that for every group of 200 families of 1,000 
people there will be saved 1 cent of the coin of the realm. For 
every 5,000 people there will be saved 5 cents, and while this 
result in itself may not seem startling, yet it will be conceded 
that something has been accomplished by the committee. 

An analysis of the list discloses the fact that in 1893 upon five 
articles of daily consumption, and which evidently were reck- 
oned by the committee asnecessaries of life, viz, sulphuric acid, 
bone char, resublimed iodine, yolk of eggs, and cork bark, there 
was a duty paid of $13.04, and while this sum in itselfis buta 
small percentage of the aggregate duties collected in 1893 of 
more than $198,000,000, yet it is an unmistakable evidence of 
progress. Many other items of little consequence have been 
transferred to the free list, but among these inconsequential items 
are many articles, the manufacture and production of which have 
been prominent factors in the development of this great country. 

It is not my purpose to consider these items in detail, but I 
shall make especial reference to one item, in which the State 
which I have the honor in part. to represent and the Congres- 
sional district in whose interest I appear, have a deep concern, 
viz: 

SAWED LUMBER. 


The transfer of this item to the free list is inspired by the hal- 
lucination of the majority of the Democratic members of the 
committee that such articles should be considered raw mate- 
rials, and their transfer to the free list is in line with the argu- 
ment submitted thatthe American workman must have free raw 
materials to work with. The Republican party has always main- 
tained, and when in power has so framed tariff enactments, as 
to develop the idea that the workingman of this country ought to 
have free raw materials, but we differ with our Democratic friends, 
and those who advocate a free-trade tariff policy, in the defi- 
nition of the expression raw materials.“ Iron ore at the mines 
in Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, and Alabama is the finished prod- 
uct of the mining industry in those States. Pig iron at the blast 
furnaces in Ohio is the finished product of the furnace industry 
of that State, and so on through the various stages of develop- 
ment, until advancing in value by different processes of manu- 
facture. the iron ore of Wisconsin, with a valuation of one-fifth 
of acent per pound, becomes when made into watch hairsprings 
for use in Elgin or Waltham, a finished product worth $500 per 

und. 

PONo good reason exists for the enactment into law of a tariff 


some peanut of the Old Dominion is sheltered by a protection of | measure which shall place the laboring man who works i» tbe 
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iron mines in competition with the poorly paid labor of Euro- 
pan countries or their colonies, and by the same law afford even 
cidental protection to the workman employed upon the iron ore 
in its more advanced stages of development into the articles of 
commerce. The committee evidently considers manufactured 
lumber a raw material. 
On page 5 of their report they say: 


Logs are already on the free list. We have 
pa undressed lumber generally on that list. This ma; 6 
prove the dwelling houses of some of our people, but it is justified if it 
eer we no more than to delay the rapid destruction of Amer- 
ican forests. 


me a step farther, and have 


With five lines of a report, prepared at the expense of who 
shall say how much wear and tear of gray matter, with how 
much patient and exhaustive research, and the burning of who 
shall say how much midnightoil, the great industry of this coun- 
try, representing an investmentof capital greater than any other 
industry, giving employment to a greater number of working- 
men and furnishing a livelihood for a larger number of pop e 
than any other manufacturing industry in this country, is dis- 
missed with five lines of a report, pre by eleven of the six- 
teen members of the Committee on Ways and Means. The di- 
rect assertion, so frequently made, that lumber is araw material 
ought, for decency’s sake at least, to have been supported by 
something approximating an argument. 

In refutation of the theory that manufactured lumber is or 
ought to be considereda raw material I append statements show- 
ing the importance of the industry of manufacturing lumber in 
the United States. These figures are taken from the census 
reports of 1880 and 1890, and are valuable in verifying the 
statements I have already made with re to the extent of the 
industry, and the further statement which I make, that under 
the protective policy of the Republican party the industry has 
made gigantic strides, and the wages paid to American work- 
ingmen have been substantially increased. 

These tables are arranged in the following manner: 


* 
EASTERN GROUP. 


Connecticut, Massachusetts, New York, Vermont. 
Delaware, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, 
Maine, New Jersey, Rhode Island, 

CENTRAL GROUP. 
Illinois, Kentucky, Ohio, West Virginia. 
Indiana, Missouri, Tennessee, 

LAKE GROUP. 
Minnesota, Michigan, Wisconsin. 

SOUTHERN GROUP. 
Alabama, - Georgia, North Carolina, Virginia. 
Arkansas, Louisiana, South Carolina, 
Florida, Maryland, Texas, 

PACIFIC GROUP. 
California, Oregon, Washington. 
MISCELLANEOUS GROUP. 

Alaska, Iowa, New Mexico, South Dakota, 
Arizona, Kansas, North Dakota, Utah, 
Colorado, Montana, Oklahoma and In- Wyoming. 
Idaho, Nebraska, dian Territory, 


Statement showing the development of the industry of the manufacture of lumber 
ne and other 2 From logs and bolts. I 


TABLE No. 1. 


Number of estab- 
lishments. 
Groups. 


From this it will appear that the number of establishments in 


increase in 


1880 was greater than the number in 1890, the onl 
tates. This 


number being in the Lake and Pacific groups of 


is well understood by those familiar with the lumber business, 
and indicates that larger mills have been constructed, with in- 
creased sawing capacity and improved machinery. 


TABLE No. 2. 


Capital invested. 


From this statement it may be seen that the capital invested 
in the business in 1880, viz, $181,186,122, had increased up to 
the year 1890 to the tremendous aggregate of $196,339,968, be- 
ing an increase in ten years of $31,153,856, or 174 per cent, a 
record of industrial development without a parallel in the his- 
tory of any nation. 


TABLE No. 3. 
Aggregate value of 
Groups. products. 
1880. 
AE ie te Sag a in ee ES Sy 858, 324, 883 
CONSE) STOOD asso csc de rae renee 48, 965, 067 
TAKO VT ——T—TTCT—CVTC—T—V—V———— Ea 77, 768, 313 
Southern group 29, 689, 305 
Pacific group 8, 194, 155 
eous group = 10, 597, 006 
Total for the United States 729 


The value of the annual product in 1880 was $233,268,729, an in- 
crease in ten years to the magnificent total in 1890 of $403,667,- 
555, an increase in the output of the lumbering establishments 
of $170,398,826, or 73 per cent. 


TABLE No. 4. 


Number of oper- 
atives employed. 


The number of operatives 5 in these manufacturing 
establishments in 1880 was 147,956, and the number employed in 
1890 was 286,197, an increase of the number of people ed 
employment of 74 per cent. 

It certainly will appear from an examination of this statement 
that in the lumber industry at least the development under the 
protective tariff system has broadened the field of labor and fur- 
nished opportunities for employment to a vast army of people, 
and yet we are told by champions of the tariff for revenue only 
that this vast army of people are engaged in the manufacture of 
raw material, which it is proposed s be unprotected and fur- 


nished to the workingmen of the country free of duty. 
TABLE No. 5. 


1880, 

77775)7)ꝓTyſVhſVhyT́Vh)!!! eres $8, 081, 560 
COREE BTOUD YOAT E SERI AAN r PEANO AE, 6. 418, 657 
PON a T Seen T O a ee 10, 149, 596 
Southern group 4, 342, 139 
Pacific group. 1,538, 420 
— A ones 1, 815, 593 

Total for the United States 31, 845, 974 


This statement ought to convince any person not absolutely 
blinded by prejudice that the operation of a protective tariff has 
been of wonderful benefit to the wage-worker. 

It has been shown by the tables already submitted that the 
increase in the number of operatives for the ten years from 
1880 to 1890 was 74 per cent; that the increase in the valve of 
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the products of their labor for the same period of time was 73 
per cent, and this statement now shows that the aggregate 
wages paid in 1880 of $31,845,974 had increased in 1890 to $37,- 
784,433, an increase in the total amount paid for wages of $55,- 
938,459, being nearly 176 per cent. 
An analysis of these statements will disclose the fact that the 
increase in the number of operatives of 74 per cent has kept 
with the increase in the value of the manufactured product 
of 73 per cent, and that the increased wages paid at the end of 
the ten years period show practically the same percentage of 
increase as in the amount of capital invested in the industry, 
174 per cent in one case and 176 per cent in the other. It will 
probably be explained by advocates of the pending measure, 
which proposes to revolutionize our industrial policy, that these 
figures and facts are a striking coincidence, but to any thinking 
man the figures must be an eloquent vindication of the indus- 
trial policy of the country between the years 1880 and 1590. 


TABLE No. 6. 


Wages per operative for 
one year. 


A study of this table will show that the lowest wages in 1880 
were paid in the Southern States, and that the increase in wages 
from 1880 to 1890 was greater in the Southern States than in any 
other group, being 103 per cent, while the average increase of 
wages for the United States from 1880 to 1890 was 42 per cent. 

In the examination of these figures it must be borne in mind 
that the average of wages is based upon the complete list of o 
eratives, inalnd ing women and children, and the amount d 
per year, does not take into account the fact that the average 
msnufacturing season in sawmills is only six months; conse- 
quently, the wages per year paid in 1880 and in 1890, while com- 
puted upon the same basis of statistical information in either 
case, were considerable more than shown by these tables. 

It has often been urged, and the statement is daily being made 
during the progress of this debate, that the lowering of the du- 
ties on a protected article of manufacture or the transfer of such 
an article from the dutiable to the free list, will be a benefit to 
the consumer to the amount of the duty heretofore paid upon 
such an article. This is undeniably true in some cases, but it 
is not true in the case of manufactured lumber, and the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means must have had some misgivings on the 
subject or they would not, in the fifty words with which they 
open and close their report on the lumber question, have made 
use of an assertion so lacking in the positivism which character- 
izes most of their utterances upon this question. They say, 
„this may serve to cheapen and improve the dwelling-houses 
of some of our A ete. 

It is not at all unlikely that the committee may have discov- 
ered by an investigation of the information within their reach 
that lumber has advanced in price since the duty was reduced 
81 per thousand feet by the McKinley bill in 1890. The census 
of 1890 reports that the production of sawed lumber of all kinds 
for that year was 24,010,446,000 feet, valued at $272,020,740, oran 
average valuation of $11.33 per thousand feet. The importation 
of lumber from Canada for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1893, was 519,391,200 feet, valued at $6,183,030.36, or $12.01 par 
thousand feet, indicating that the Canadian lumber was landed 
atour ports at a valuation, duty paid, of $13.01 per thousand 
feet, exclusive of transportation charges, and for the last six 
months of 1892 and the first six months of 1893 was worth $1.78 
per thousand feet more than the average value of lumber in 1890, 
as appears from the census RS s 

Itis quite evident that so far as a reduction in price to the 
consumer isconcerned, nothing was accomplished by a reduction 

. of the old duty of $2 pa thousand feet of the tariff act of 1883 to 
$1 per thousand feet by the McKinley bill. It was not expected 
by the framers of the bill at the time the reduction was made 

at the cost of lumber to the consumer by reason of such re- 
duction of the tariff would be cheapened. The duty was reduced 
upon the understanding that the Canadian government should 
abolish its export duty of $2 per thousand feet on logs, and it 
was expected that the benefits to be derived from the importa- 
tion of Canadian logs would compensate our people for the re- 
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duction of the duty onlumber. That this measure utterly failed 
us a reciprocity measure may be shown by the statement that in 
the year 1891, after the McKinley bill had been in operation, the 
importation of Canadian lumber into the American market was 
841,284.200 feet, upon which the concession of duty of $1 per 
thousand feat amounted to $841,284.20. - 

This concession did not benefit the peopleof the United States 
by cheapening the cost of labor, although the Treasury sustained 
the loss. During the same year the importation of logs was 
about 80,000.000 feet, which came into our markets free of the $2 
per thousand feet Canadian export duty, and which we will as- 
sume for the sake of argument was a benefit to our country, 
upon the reciprocity idea, of $160,000, so that the balance of ac- 
count with the Dominion of Canada for the year 1891 on the lum- 
ber question would be substantially thus: 


American concession, $1 per thousand on lumber -- $841, 284. 20 
Canadian concession export duty on logs 160, 000, 00 


Balance against United States 681, 284, 20 


If the effect of a reduction of duty in 1890 of $1 per thousand 
feet did not have the effect of cheapening the cost of lumber in 
this country, the question may well be asked, why would not a 
still further reduction of $1 per thousand feet, which is contem- 
plated by the Wilson bill, have the same effect as before, and 
why should the lumber interests of the country o pa the re- 
duction? The question is a simple one, and is answered. 
The conditions of the business in the Dominion of Canada and 
in the United States are totally different. In the Dominion the 
timber lands are owned almost exclusively by the Dominion 
Government, and the timber is disposed of by the sale of what 
is known as concessions for large tracts of timber lands, known 
as timber limits. These concessions yield a moderate bonus to 
the government at the time of sale, and are disposed of on the 
condition that a certain amount of timber shall be cut each year, 
that the taxes, which are merely nominal, shall be paid by the 
concessionaires, and that after the timber is cut the Canadian 
Government shall receive a fixed price per thousand feetror a 
percentage on the value of the manufactured lumber. The per- 
centage is usually 5 percent; and, assuming the value of the lum- 
ber at the mill to be$10 per thousand feet, a not uncommon price 
for the stumpage paid the Dominion Government is 50 cents per 
thousand feet. 

Men working in the mills in Canada are paid much lower 
wages than in the United States, and are compelled to work a 
greater number of hours perday. So that, without the neces- 
sity of investment of large blocks of capital to purchase and pay 
taxes upon timber lands; with the conditions of labor muc 
more favorable to the manufacturer, by reason of lower wages 
and longer hours for work, the statement sometimes made that 
the cost of producing lumber in Canada is not less than in the 
United States can not be successfully demonstrated. But the 
one overshadowing and all-pervading reason for opposing the 
importation of Canadian lumber into the United States is that 
every dollar's worth of such lumber coming into this country is 
a blow toour laboring men. Every dollar’s worth of labor which 
comes into our markets in the way of manufactured lumber dis- 
pisces a dollar’s worth of labor which could have been employed 

n this country. 5 

The importations of Canadian lumber for the fiscal year 1893 in 
round numbers were 520, 000, 000 feet, board measure. To manu- 
facture 1,000,000 feet of lumber requires an equivalent of the la- 
bor of 1,500 operatives for one day, or the labor of one operative 
for 1,500 days. During the past fiscal year we have imported 
into the United States, in the shape of Canadian lumber, 780,000 
days’ work, and have thus prevented the employment in the 
United States of just that much labor. 

It is a mistaken idea that the importation of lumber in the 
shape of a manufactured article tends only to reduce the w: 
now paid for similar labor in our own country. The effect in the 
case of the importation of lumber is to not only reduce the e8 
now paid in this country, but to displace as many days’ labor as 
have been expended upon the imported article. 

It must be clear to any person who is disposed to be fair-minded 
that if the 520,000,000 feet of Canadian lumber imported in 1893 
had been manufactured in the United States, there would have 
been an increased employment of labor here, or, in other words, 
if the 520,000,000 feet of lumber had not been imported our manu- 
facturers would have been compelled to supply the deficiency by 
lumber made by American labor. 

Mr. Chairman, I protest against the placing of sawed lumber 
on the free list for several reasons: 

First. Lumber can not be considered a raw material, as its 
manufacture employs more labor and affords alivelihood to more 
people than any other American industry. . 
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Second. Lumber is much farther advanced in manufacture 
than iron and other articles of commerce which have not 
been en from the dutiable list, and the lumber industry is 
thus not treated fairly in comparison with others. 

Third. The cost to the consumer will not be cheapened by 
reason of the increased importation or the removal of the duty. 

Fourth. The revenuesof the Government will suffer by reason 


of the p Shaner. 
Fifth. The last and all-important reason, the field of the em- 
loyment of labor will be narrowed down, with the result of a 


ess number of operatives working the full numberof days, or 
the full number of operatives working aless number of days, the 
effect in either case being decreased yearly earnings, even if 
daily wages are not reduced, and being equivalent to lower 
wages, thus making the laboring men the immediate sufferers 


by reason of decreased gs. 
The lumber manufacturers of the country have presented to 


Congress many memorials, the form of which I will incorporate 
here: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States: 

The undersigned manufacturers of lumber, residing as indicated below, 
respectfully submit to rf ages honorable body a brief statement of the reasons 
for our opposition to posed lumber schedules contained in the bill 

by the Ways Means Committee of the House of Representa- 


industry is one of the largest if not 
tates, giving employment and support 
the recent financial 


ha In ae eo, ee 
United States. Logs have been foryears admitted free of duty, as well as 
hemlock and oak bark. A very large 


applied to it. Our lumber is, therefore. as we have sta! 
article intothe cost of which the element 
therefore, entitled to its fair 
comes from a tariff forrev- 
enue only. 

Third. Without having exact 
tion of the oe 
taxed to be not less than 25 per cent ad valorem. e 
thut an industry so extensive as ours is entitled at least to the average rate 
of protection which comes from a tariff for revenue yar We find 

Ff. ber seeds 0 ae 224 ordre ey il 


than pigiron. 
Fourth. Prior to the enactment of what is commonly known as the Mc- 


$19, ; for the 
June 30, 1893, $23,152,722. tax 
from #2 to $i per 1,000 feet. The result is indicated in the figures above, 
shi that by reason of this reduction there was im) 

try lumber to the value of $3.308,013 in excess of the vious year, and that 
the American producers were deprived of a market for their product to this 


extent. 
gned pertinent to the —— 
08 0 


3 
the numerous business interests which we represent upon an equal 
us fair and reasonable protection to the products of our milis by a tax upon 
„ bill which may finally be adopted as the law of 
e land. 


LABOR ONLY IS PROTECTED. 


A favoriteargument against the policy 1 and a pro- 
tective tariff is that everything is protected but labor. 

This argument is made use of by Representatives in Congress 
in the discussion of revenue measures, and, generally speaking, 
by advocates of free trade and its twin sister, a tariff for reve- 

-nue only. No greater fallacy was ever made the subject of se- 
rious ussion, no greater delusion ever possessed the minds 
of thinking men. 
In a protective tariff framed according to the plan of the Mo- 
Kinley bill, nothing is protected but labor. Every dollar of duty 
paid for the importation of any product of labor of sucha nature 
as to permit its manufacture in this country, is a protection to 
labor; every dollar of duty paid upon a piece of woolen cloth 
bought in England or France or Belgium, to be sold in this 
country, is a protection to the labor employed in woolen mills in 
the United States, and to the farmer engaged in the sheep in- 
dustry and to all labor employed by him. 
Every dollar of duty paid to the United States Government 


for tin plate imported from Wales is a protection to the labor- 
ing men employed in the infant industry of manufacturing in 


this country the tin Plates for which we have heretofore been 
de ent upon the people of foreign lands. 

ese duties are a protection, for the reason that they make 
it possible for the American workman to obtain for his day’s work 
a remuneration in excess of the wages paid the workingmen of 
other countries, and every cent of such excess is a step upward 
for the American workingman, every cent of such excess is a 
step forward in the irresistible onward march òf civilization, 
and brings the wage-worker nearer to the goal of an honorable 
ambition, an ambition which is ever an unrealized dream for the 
workingman of other lands, the ambition to acquire a compe- 
tence by which the comforts of life may be assured for him and 
his in his declining years. 

PROTECTION DEVELOPS INDUSTRIES. 


I wish that I had time to illustrate the growth and development 
of the manufacturing industries of the United States by virtue 
of the protection afforded them by protective tariff legislation 
by statements obtainable from the records of Congress and the 
Treasury Department. This information is public property, is 
within the reach of all whodare investigate, and eloquently vin- 
dicates our protective policy. 

Leould show you that the protective duty of the McKinley law 
on peor buttons has established this industry so securely that 
if the protection were to be undisturbed we should, within the 
next ten years, be able to manufacture all the buttons needed for 
our own use, to pay mueh higher wages than are paid abroad, 
and to sell this uct at prices which would steadily decrease 


as competition should develop, and as the inventive genius of the 
American mechanic should devise new ry and methods 
of manufacture. 


I could demonstrate that what is true of pearl buttons is true 


ol plate glass and spool cotton and cutlery and pottery, and gen- 


eeng of all industries in the protected list, but I can not go into 

detail without abridging the 5 of other members to this 

floor, and, so in addition to what I have already submitted, I will 

conclude this theme of the general topic by a brief reference to 
THE TIN-PLATE INDUSTRY. 

The question of tin plate comes home to every house-wife in 
the land. It has been the football of Democratic oratory for the 
past three years. It has been made the target of freetrade mis- 
re ntations so monstrous as to cause Ananias toturn uneasily 
in his grave and plead for a commutation of sentence, and yet 
the tin plate industry, which was given adequate protection by 
the tarilf of raph oa aie a development during the past three 
years which is p menal, 

The tariff of 1890 did not go into effect, so far as tin plate is 
concerned, until July 1, 1891, and at that time, practically speak- 
ing, we had no tin-plate industry in this country. As soon as 
the protective tariff took effect, the establishment of the in- 
dustry commenced, and, as may be seen 7 ane report of Mr. 
Ayer, the special agent of the Treasury Department, the de- 
v . by trimonthly periods has been almost a geometrical 
p Š 


the tin A 
Report on the mee , — by Special Agent Ayer, of 


Pounds. 
re July 1, 1891, to September 30, 1891, 5 manufactories pro- 
From October 1, 1891, to December 81, 1891, 11 factories produced... 
From January 1, 1892, to March 31, 1892, 20 factories produced. 3. 200, 225 
From April 1, 1892, to June 30, 1892, 26 factories produced 


— — 200, 751 

Making a total production during the first year under the 
operation of this law of ——r—jç—7jĩ—— 13, 646, 719 
From July 1, 1892, to September 30, 1892, 32 factories need 10, 962, 725 
1, 1892, to December 31, 1892, 82 factories produced. 19,756, 491 
From January 1, 1893, to March 31, 1893, 33 factories produced __._. 20, 568, 399 
From April 1, 1893, to June 30, 1893, 35 factories produced 39, 543, 587 
Making a total production for the second fiscal year ot 99, 819, 202 


Notonly has the business proper of manufacturing tin plate in 
the United States become a success, but the manufacture of the 
iron or steel plates which are the base of tin plate has been so 
stimulated that from ay 1, 1891, to March 31, 1893, twenty-one 
months, the rolling mills of this country produced 34,632,052 
pounds of sheets, which were used in American tin plate. 

Mr. Ayer states that of thirty-two factories, ten use their own 
black plates exclusively, thirteen use both American and foreign 
plates, and nine use only foreign plates. 

Mr. Leeds, of the American Tin Plate Company, of Elwood, 
Ind., states that 98 per cent of finished tin plate is iron or steel. 

This isa kind of “ad valorem” statement, but to make it spe- 
cife” and more readily comprehended make a pile of one hun- 
dred sheets of iron or steel, then place on either side of ita 
sheet of pure tin of the same gauge, and the result will be an 
object lesson to illustrate the e of this industry to the iren 
industry of the country. 
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Notwithstanding the reports obtained from the Treasury De- 
8 and the statements made before the Committee on 
ays and Means, the majority report contains this remarkable 


paragraph: 


that upon the black plate has been lessened with a view to discourage what 
may not unjustly be called the bogus justry of m 
plate by the mere dipping in this country of the imported b ack plate. 


A* s industry,” indeed! An industry which has been es- 
tablished in twenty-five American cities, which has furnished 
employment to thousands of men and women, and which has not 
increased the price of the workingman's dinner pail or the 
housewife’s milk pan, and which if undisturbed by free-trade 
tinkering of the tariff would become one of the great industries 
of the country, and would fulfill the prediction made by Mr. 
Ayer in 1892— : 

_ It would seem entirely within the range of possibilities that during the 

fiseal year ending June 30, 1894, which will be the third year that the law will 
have been enforced, the United States will produce an amount of tin and 
terne plate equal to its own consumption, and nearly all of which will be 
made from American black plates 


18 branded by the Ways and Means Committee as a bogus in- 
dustry. 

That gentlemen who have heretofore scouted the idea that 
tin plate can be produced in the United States, and have denied 
the existence of any plants of consequence engaged in tin-plate 
manufacture, may have their past misrepresentations disproved, 
I present in this connectiona statement made by Mr. Cronmeyer, 

resident of the Tin-Plate Manufacturers’ Association, to the 
Ways and Means Committee September 14, 1893, showing the 
name, location, and capital then invested in tin-plate factories 


then in operation or under construction: 
Tin plate factories of the United States in September, 1593. 
A 1 
ves 
Firm. Address. tin-plate 
plant. 
A. A. Thompson & Co pan New York, N. Y . eee, 250.09 
Alliguippa te Company Aliquippa, Pa. l é 
— Stam Company Brookiyn, N. . 300, 000. 00 
‘American Tin Plate Machine and | Philadelphia, Pa.......| 786, 000. 00 


Manufacturing Com = 
American Tin and Terne Plate Com- 
Ahold Tron and Steel 2 Apollo, Pa \ 
Baltimore Steel, Iron, and Plate | Baltimore, Md - 1 


Com È 
Britton Rolling Mill Compa: 


any. Cleveland, Ohio | 58, 000. 00 
Blairsville Rolling Mill aud Tin Plate | Blairsville, Pa 100, 000. 00 
Company. : | 
Cleveland Tin Plate Company Cleveland, Ohio 12, 000. 00 
Cincinnati Corrugating Company ma, Ohio A 2, 000. 00 
bb timore; Md 1311 
Cumberland Rolling Mill and Tin Cumberland, xd 90, 000. 00 
Plate Sing age 
Columbia Tin Plate Company --..:-.-- 4,000.00 
E. Morewood & Co -= -.------- 125, 000. 00 
Falcon Tin Plate and Sheet Company. 110, 000. 00 
Cadwallader & Griffith .. 5 cas 15, 000. 00 
ey, * 25, 000. 00 
Hughes & Patterson r PRESS REI ES OR 
8 a Tin Plate Manufacturing | Atlanta, Ina v... -> 
mpany. 
John Hamilton 25, 000. 00 
Kahn Bros. New York, N. . -- 
Marshall Bros. & CO. 125, 000. 00 
Matthai, ae 22 Sa See 
McKinley T Pa. 20, 000. 00 
Merchant & Co.. ser -are risinn Pa 2, 000. 
wetter Tin Plate Manufacturing | Elizabet . 85, 00. 00 
mpany. 
N. & G. Taylor Company Philadelphia, PP a 400, 000. 00 
WNOPGH BOW ioe oso essacean ess satay, Se — . Ss 400, 000. 00 
New Castle Tin Plate Company New tle, 
Norristown Tin Plate Company Vorri 
Phillips Tin Plate Company -.- SEATER e Pa 
P. H. Laufman & COO P 
Pittsburg Electro-Plating Company-}....--do ---.....-.-...----|.-----.---.--. 
Pittsburg Tin Plate Works New Kensington, Pa... 
Record Manufacturing Company Conneaut, On 
Jas. B. Scott & Co -| Pittsburg, Pa 
St. Louis Stamping Com St. Louis, Mo. = 
Somerton Tin Plate Works. Brooklyn, N. Y £ 
United States Iron and Tin Plate Demmler, Pa ........... 
Manufacturing Company. 
Wallace, Banfield & co Trondale, Ohio 
T ete Sip v 


The price of tinware has not been increased by reason of the 
protective tariff of 1890. 

The tinware manufacturer may have made less money, the 
hardware dealer may have had his profits reduced, but the con- 
sumer, the workingman, has not paid one cent more for any ar- 
ticle of tinware on account of the McKinley tariff. 


In support of this statement, I submit a statement showing the 
range of prices, wholesale and retail, of tinware in September, 
1890, and September, 1893. This statement is prepared by Mr. 
Page, general manager of the Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk Com- 
pany, and I think its correctness will not be attacked. 


22894 |20 
a | a Pipi 
— — E ga 
8 98 82255 
— 8 2 ga m ES 
2 A es. 3. 
5 | $ 888 32 
— ~ 
TE ee UA aai Bee 
22 225 
11 . 87 0. 1 80. 40 
17 wa) a) w | 2 
21 36. 14 34.24 2⁴ 60 
7 6.62] 8.80 47 10 
8 8.00 7.30 0⁵ 10 
7 9. 64 8.54 05 +30 
8 12.21 10.71 07 80 
9 200 275 0 05 
1 2.15 2.15 [01 205 
2 5.00 5.00 “ost 05 
2 10. 00 10. 00 . 07 0 
4 13.50 13.00 -09 225 
Dozen. | Dozen, 
7 neh 28 5 1.25 
. 7 1.50 
Gross. | Grosa. 
10 15.00 15.00 it -35 
018 10.26 10.26 07 25 
240 IC $ 16.19 16.19 10 „8 
1 gal. 4 18.00 10.00 10 2 
4 qts. sq. dinner 42. 50 41. 50 28 -50 
1 qt. tin fruit cans 4.00 4,20 . 0³ OF 
2 qt. IC cov’d bucketss 2 7.00 7.00 -05 15 
4qt. IC cov'd bucketss 2222222... 11.50 11.25 08 -15 
FARM PRODUCTS. 


This bill seems to have selected the farming interests of the 
Northern States for an especially severe attack. This may have 
been done to obtain revenge upon the Northern farmer for his 
steadfast opposition in the past to the free-trade delusions of the 
South. The Republican party improved itsopportunity in 1890 
to give the farmer the same measure of protection as had been 
afforded to other industries. I shall show later on that the Mo- 
Kinley bill has been a great benefit to growers of barley in my 
own State, and the neighboring States of Iowa, Minnesota, and 
the Dakotas, but the best benefit of the tariff of 1890 to our 
farmers is the reduced importation of Canadian farm products 
since the McKinley bill became a law. - 

In the Engineering Magazine for November, Erastus Wiman, 
known to be a forceful writer, and a gentleman thoroughly famil- 
iar with the subject of our commercial relations wi 


says: 
CANADA AND OUR NEW TARIFF. 


Now that it is contemplatec by the recent mandate of the American peo- 
nba revise the mode and extent of 8 and 3 the exaction of 
ecessary burdens, especially upon poorer classes, the question of the 
relation of the tariff toOsnada forms tar more vital part of the programme 
than is generally su; the expressed wish for change in the policy 
of the American e 9 it means that there shall be no tax 
Spon TAW DINS and that ens on food supplies shall be obliterated. 
a aoon vast class of the people, and to a degree that nothing else af- 


adv FFF 


com the majority of the populace, but affecting prac the 
financial stability and the debt-paying power of the entire 5 To 
illustrate just how the ultural schedule of the McKinley t: has 
affected the most vital interests, the following table shows the agricultural 
exports to the United States from Canada in the two years 1892; 
1 Sa ie Serey. oom Sa aes $793, 434 
Horned cattl -=--> =- s0.. 83, 296 
Doll — nee TE oe 61, 075 
a E EE T A pedo 695 
SSS 311 


888888288 
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What conclusion can be derived from this statement of facts? 
Simply that by reason of the protection of the McKinley bill 
nearly six and one-half millions of-dollars less farm produce was 
purchased from Canada in 1892 than was purchased in 1890, and 
that six and one-half millions of dollars of Uncle Sam’s money 
was paid tothe farmers of the United States in 1892 which would 
not have been paid if the Wilson bill had been the law of the 
land instead of the McKinley bill. This statement is an exhibit 
of results in one foreign country only. 

It is noticeable that this bill, framed, as I have explained, by 
gentlemen from the Southern States, gives the Northern farmer 
a duty of 20 per cent on wheat, corn, oats, rye, buckwheat, 
horses, hogs, and sheep, and places wool on the free list, and 
gives to the farmer of South Carolina a duty of 84 per cent on 
rice. and to the farmer of Virginia a duty of 73 per centon pea- 
nuts, and in a tariff bill the average rate of duty of which is 
about 30 per cent. 


PROTECTION INCREASES PRICES OF FARM PRODUCTS. 


The dlaim is made by those who are the victims of the free- 
trade craze that protection does not protect the farmer, but 
that farm products are sold at lower prices in consequence of 

rotection. The Republican tariff of 1890 increased the rates of 

uty on nearly all farm products. What was the result? Nearly 
all products of the farm were sold at higher prices than before 
the adoption of the tariff. I hold in my hand a statement com- 

led from the annual report made November 4, 1893, by the 

ureau of Statistics of the Treasury Department to Secretary 
Carlisle, containing information which is a complete answer to 
the charge that protection lowers the price of farm products: 


Annual average prices of leading domestic products ſrom the United States during 
the years — June 30. 


It may be seen that every one of the fifteen products of the 
farmer enumerated in this statement had increased in value 
from the first fiscal year before the adoption of the McKinley 


bill to the first fi year after such adoption, As this data is 
reported by a bureau of the present Democratic Administra- 
tion, I trust its correctness will go unchallenged. 


WOOL. 


The limited time at my disposal will not permit me to treat 
the question of wool and woolen manufactures at length, but I 
will say briefly that if this bill becomes a law, the woolen in- 
dustry of the United States will be dealt a deathblow; it will be 
foully assassinated in the house of its friends. 

Experience in sheep-raising shows that sheep can not be prof- 
itably raised for the wool alone or the mutton alone; and when 
the sheep farmer finds that the protective duty of 11 cents per 
pound on wool has been entirely taken away from him, and that 
the protection of a specific duty of 31.50 per head on sheep has 
been replaced by a duty of 20 per cent ad valorem, he will have 
a right to feel that he is indeed the victim of free trade gone 
crazy when the ‘‘tariff reformers” of the dominant party de- 
liberately wreck an industry which furnishes a livelihood to 
2,000,000 of our people, with an invested capital of 8100, 000, 000 and 
with flocks aggregating a grand total of 47,000,000 sheep. 


THE “TARIFF IS A TAX” DELUSION, 1 


It would seem as though the worn-out assertion that the tariff 
is a tax upon the article papers and in consequence is paid 
by the consumer, ought to be laid on the shelf alongside the 
charge of unconstitutionality, but as the claim is ey made by 
gentlemen on the other side of the House itshould be fairly met. 

The ad vocates of protection make the broad claim that prices of 
articles, which by reason of a protective tariff it is possible to 
manufacture in the United States, have steadily decreased during 
the period of protection by reasonof the development of the 
manufacturing industry, the employment of pe ih machinery, 
and the resultant competition in our own markets. : 


Tn a report made to the House in 1832, Mr. Ingersoll of Penn- 
sylvania says: 

The soundness of this objection, as applying generally, for such as it is 
used, may be well tested by a few fam! examples: cut nails were for- 
merly from 19 to 12 cents the pound; there is a ne duty on them of 5 
cents and, under this duty. competition has brought down the price tos cents 
the pound, which is but little more than half what they formerly cost. 

According to the objection, this duty may have been a reasonable one when 
first imposed, but is an odious tax when, under its protection, we can get 
nails for nearly one-half the former prices. Supposing the duty to ba a 
tax“! in the sense ee ee ought to get them for 1 cent the pound 
if the tax should be taken off; but it will be cult for us to believe this 
because, under a lower rate of duty, and when our principal supply was from 
foreign workshops, we were obliged to pay 10 and 12 cents for what our work- 
men now turn out for 6 cents. 

Lead formerly cost from 6 to 8 cents the pound, the duty is 3cents specific, 
and the present price is far below the former. Common window pase for- 
merly cost from $10 to $14 the box; itis subject toa $3.50 per 
100 feet, and is now selling from $4 to $4.25 the box. 
; it is subject to a 


ile duty o 
‘own sugar formerly 
cost $14 the 1 ific duty of 3 cents the 


pound, and the present p: 


et — Twelve years ago bar iron sold at Pittsburg for $190 to $200 the ton. 
nder the protection of a specific duty the price has fallen to $100 per ton. 
Hoop iron was #50, and is now $120. Sheet iron was sold for $18 the hun- 
dredweight, and is now $8.50. 

Cotton ging has also a ific duty; the price was formerly 26 cents, 
and is now 16 cents the yard. The minimum duty on coarse cotton goods is 
in effect a specific duty of 8} cents the square yard; the price was formerly 
20 and 25 cents; the like or rather goods of a much better quality, are 
now furnished for about 8 cents the yard; so that ifthe protecting duty of 81 
cents is a “tax” to that extent we ought to get the fabric for less than noth- 
ing if the tax should be repealed. But in truth the poopie are not taxed in 
these cases, unless it is by having their supplies furnished by American 
workmen, in many instances, at one-half the price they were formerly taxed 
with for similar articles when our market was controlled by foreigners. 


This will serve to illustrate the reduction in prices under the 
operation of the tariff acts of 1824 and 1828. 

To illustrate the continued downward course of prices from 
the year 1857, the end of the Walker tariff, to the ces reced- 
ing and following the passage of the McKinley bill, I will read 
from 3 statement showing a comparison of prices for the years 
named: 


A CONTRAST THAT CONVINCES—ARTICLES IN COMMON USE. 


The first column shows prices in 1857, near the close of the last free-trade 
pee the second column gives prices in 1889, a year before the McKinley 
ill passed: the next column gives prices in 1890, while the last column gives 
present prices. 
A COMPARISON OF PRICES. 


Values of articles in common and necessary use du erent periods, show 
the fall of prices under protec en“ a * 


Prices under boy 

| sae 

5 1 4 8 8 385 

1 283 | se 

Articles. 25 88 | 2 B | $88 

ga 2 PEE aos 

33 22 | ui 388 

$ A 82 8888 

85 8 8 

SSS $1.49 80. 95 80. 88 20. 61 
2. Blankets 4. 23 3. 70 8.15 
8. Blue shirting 17 11 .09 .08 
4. Boots 4.75 3.27 2.78 1.07 
6. Calico 14 07 0⁰ 0 
6. Carpets, per yard 1.30 0.77 0. 66 0. 64 
7. Cotton hose 47 . 27 20 27 
8. Cotton-knit goods 98 62 41 57 
9. Cotton thread -09 05 01 0⁵ 
10. Crowbar, 11 07 00 05 
11, Drawing 1.28 „7i 58 .70 
b 42 27 +20 22 
13. Forks ..4......... 99 50 40 53 
14. Flannel, per yard....................5 * -70 80 34 30 
15, Fruit a — 3.00 72 54 2. 20 
16. Gingham, per yard +22 10 0 4 
17. H 2. 43 1.62 1.39 1.04 
SRS te Sera 85 48 37 -48 
19. Hemp rope, per pound 21 14 i 10 
. Linen, per ya 83 48 5 Al 
21. Mowin; 121.15 56. 98 47. 74.05 
Nails, 0 0 - 03 05 
23. Olleloth, per yard 84 88 al 53 
24. Ove: 1.20 - 83 70 5⁰ 
25. Pins, paper 11 -06 .05 „06 
26. Plow 20.12 14. 37 12. 90 7.22 
27. Rake 61 84 +26 35 
28. Rea) 247.85 142.36 115.96 | 131.89 
29. Rub 4. 83 3.10 2.78 2.10 
30. Salt, per barrel 2.30 1.75 1.88 2 
31. Shoes. 5.84 3.45 3.06 2.78 
32. Sheeting, 12 08 00 00 
33. Shovels 1.47 * - 80 67 
34. Spades 1.44 96 84 00 
S. Sugar, 19 . 0 0⁵ 14 
36. Sugar, -16 0 -0i 12 
37. Scythe 12 85 . 68 5⁴ 
38. Tin di wae. 25 12 10 15 
30. Tin milk pail. T5 46 30 30 
40. Tin milk 87 18 15 2 
41. Ticking 35 +20 5 — 18 
42, Washboard 41 24 22 10 
43. Washtub 1.20 70 6 „55 


ht 
ceis about #7 or 87.50 the undredweight, but about 
.| One-half the former price. The duties on certain kinds of iron are again _ 
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‘aiues of articles in common and necessary use during different periods, showing 
4 * the fall of prices under porches chars ber: bebe 


Prices under— 82 5 
AE 
5 oa * 8 “Ag 
2 . A 8 8 EEE 
78 as ea, 338 
25 85 2.8 383 
ov 2 ar PEI 
og cm 285 8.58 
5 S 828 | Esa 
A a 85 A 
44. Wheelbarrow . 2.23 83 
45. Wooden se .45 25 
46. Woolen clothing 24.00 9.75 
Averages 10.14 5. 41 


These “averages” will hold good on any given 1,000 articles in 
United States, 

sgt rhe prices under Democratic and “free-trade “ Administra- 
SET ꝶßß . .. mre wees Ate 

8 prices under Republican and protection“ Administra- 
T Sica sicd ence S E E hud eterna aodanuaadaeh E tes 


Difference in favor of Republican policy..........-...---.------ 


8, $10.14. 
r (M ey tariff) averages, $4.73. In favor ot McKinley 
act, 1 


Cost of 1,000 articles for the home and farm under Demo- 
cratic Administrations e itnnnnnnnnnn 810, 140. 00 
Cost of 1,000 articles for the “home” and “farm” under Republi- 
ean (McKinley tariff) Administrations -20-4 5, 410, 00 


Difference in favor of McKinley tariff.........----.----.-------< 
5 BARLEY. 


This measure, with its absurd, impractical, and perjury-re- 
warding ad valorem system, subjects to its destructive operation 
the barley industry of the country by replacing the present spe- 
cific duty of 30 cents per bushel with an ad valorem duty of 20 
per cent, which in practice would have a specific equivalent of 6 
cents to 8 cents per bushel. The consequences of thisfeature of 
the bill, if enacted into law, will be hardship to the farmers of 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and the Dakotas, and such a reduction 
of acreage of thiscereal as will destroy the healthy development 
of this industry in the past three years, and will practically ruin 
many farmers who are now producing satisfactory crops of bar- 
ley from lands which, by reason of successive crops of wheat, 
have lost the chemical elements required for the profitable pro- 
duction of wheat. 3 5 

The effect of the McKinley tariff has been to prohibit the im- 
portation of Canadian barley, and furnish to American farmers 
what they by right ought to have—an American market for their 

roducts. 

p Your attention is invited to a letter which treats the question 
exhaustively. This letter was written by the secretary of the 
Milwaukee Malt and Grain Company, Mr. Bruno E. Fink, whose 
familiarity with the conditions of the barley and malt trade and 
whose painstaking researches and conscientious study of the 
question in all its aspects have enabled him to condense a vol- 
ume into afew pages: 


Democratic aver: 


MILWAUKEE, January 6, 1894. 


DEAR Sin: Your letter of December 18, 1893, addressed to W. W. Cargill & 
Co., La Crosse, Wis., was by them handed to Messrs. Robert Eliot & Co., of 
this city, who in turn referred the same to us for reply. We accordingly 
beg leave to submit the following. 

According to the official report of the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury 
Department of the United States, the imports of barley from the Dominion 
of Canada for the past ten years were as follows: 


Year ending June 30— 


nok 


PPANS 
“3 00 


22282 


The sudden falling off. be in the autumn of 1890, is ascribable to the 
fact that on October 6, 1890, the McKinley bill, which raised the duty from 
10 cents per bushel to 30 cents per bushel, became operative as a law. The 
decrease would have been still ater had the law gone into effect a month 
or so sooner, for in this brief interim Canadian shippers rushed over the 
border fully 4,000,000 bushels of the thennew crop of barley 50 as to embrace 
the old duty of 10 cents and thus avoid the impending duty of 30 cents per 
bushel. It is a matter of record that in order to provide for the proper entry 
of this extraordinary infiux of barley the collectors of customs at the ports 
= —— and Oswego kept their respective offices open until midnight of 


A glance at the foregoing official report will show that Canada’s loss of 
trade, consequent on the increase of the duty on barley was enormous. But 
what was Canada's loss was the American farmer’s gain. m him de- 
volved the duty and privilege of supplying the deficiency with barley raised on 
American soil. That he was equal to the occasion is amply demonstrated by 
the receipts of this cereal, before and after the 30-cent duty went into effect, 
at the two principal distribu centers of the great barley belt of the United 
States, namely, Milwaukee and Chicago. In these cities is marketed a large 
proportion of the barley grown in Wisconsin, Minnesota, ang Iowa, which 
three States, according to the official report of the Department of cul: 
ture, furnish, with the assistance of California, more than one-half the barley 
crop of the United States. 

In six years of the period of time covered by the foregoing statistics, that 
is to say, from 1884 to 1889 inclusive, the combined pts of barley at Mil- 
waukee and Chicago averaged 17,300,564 bushels por annum, Then came the 
increased duty, and in line with it the receipts during the su uent years 

pine 2 ran up to an annual average of 25,706,923 bushels, an Increase of 


ushels per annum. 
In support of this statement we herewith oppaan in detail the oficial ag: 
ures of the secretaries of, ENA the Chamber of Commerce of Mil- 
waukee and the Board of Trade of C cago: 


Milwaukee 
receipts. 


Is not the aforementioned phenominal increase of 8,406,359 bushels per an- 


num in the receipts of American barley at but two points ree! tive that 
the duty of 80centsper bushel has resulted in a great benefit to the American 
farmer? It can not be denied that the higher duty has stimulated to a de- 
gree hitherto unparalleled the cultivation of barley in the States of Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, South Dakota, and Nebraska, and that 
as a further result, thousands of acres of land that stood in danger of being 
impoverished through the long-continued cultivation of wheat, are now be- 
ing 3 and reclaimed to usefulness by the change from wheat to 


barley. 

The full effect and benefits of the 30-cent duty are now but just beginning 
to make themselves manifest. The excellent quality of the barley raised in 
the States above referred to is rapidly making friends for it every where, 
and more particularly in those sectionsof thecountry where formerly Cana- 
dian barley was in general use. It can not be claimed that the American 
cereal is inferior to its foreign rival, as witness the unexcelled reputation of 
Milwaukee beer, in the manufacture of which our own barley is almost exclu- 
sively employed. We firmly believe thatif the present guy is not disturbed 
Canada ay, will eventually be driven entirely from the United States. On 
other hand, if the Wilson bill becomes a law and the duty be reduced to an 
ad valorem duty of 20 per cent, the floodgates on the other side will prompily 
discharge such an enormous load of barley into our land as can not but 
prove disastrous to the interests of the American farmer. He has spent 
money, time, and brains in the laudable enterprise of furnishing the brewers 
and distillers of our land with a grade of barley that shall answer all require- 
ments as to quality. 

The question is: Shall we encourage him herein by retaining the present 
duty, or shall we expose him to ruinous competition? Ruinous it will cer- 
tainly be, for Canada is in position to send us with ease from 15,000,000 to 
25,000,000 bushels of barley per annum, and far more if necessary; if she 
could unload on us more than 11,000,000 bushels per annum when the specific 
duty was 10 cents per bushel, then how much more will she dump on these 
shores under an ad valorem duty of but 20 per cent, which will in reality not 
amount to more than from 6 to 8 cents per bushel? Fix the duty as the bill 
proposes, and we porog ar in the very first year thereafter not less 
than 15,000,000 bushels of Canadian barley Will come across the line, thus 
crowding out an equal quantity of American 

It must not be forgotten that, 8 y, Canada enjoys a great ad- 
vantage over the barley-producing States of the Northwest, in that she is 
closer than they are to the great 5 of the East, notably 
Buffalo, Rochester, New York City and vicinity, Philadelphia, and Boston 
and vicinity; nor must we overlook the fact that her barley has long been 
used by the brewers in that section of our country, whereas the barley of 
the Northwest has in many of these places only very recently been admitted 
into general consumption. 

The importance of the aforementioned advantages can better be under- 
stood in the light of the fact that, during the 1 5 ending April 30, 1893, the 
sales of malt liquors in the States of New York, Pennsylv New Jersey, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island alone reached 
the astounding grand total of 17,239,648 barrels, or more than one-half the 
total sales of malt liquors in the United States during the same revenue 
gon The Eaei os barley uired in the production of the 17,239,648 

arrels may safely be set down at from 20,000,000 to 25,000,000 bushels. Will 
any Senator or Representative rise in his seat in the Congress of the United 
States and say that it is patriotic to lezislate American barley out of this 
profitable fleld and put the foreign cereal in its place? Can he then consist- 
ently give his 1 ok to the ad valorem duty of 20 per cent on barley, as 
pane by the m bill, when it is as plain as day that the effect of such 

egisiation will be to enrich the Canadian farmer at the expense of our own 


le? 
Pave could write you at ter length on this subject, Mr. SHAW, but we 
think that we have already given you a sufficient number of facts to guide 
you in an earnest effort loo toward the frustration of the proposed plan 
to reduce the tariff on barley. 

If g should want any further information, kindly indicate in what di- 
rection it shall be and we shall take pleasure in supplying it, if it be within 
our knowledge and power. b 

Yours, truly, 
MILWAUKEE MALT & GRAIN Co., 
BRUNO E. FINK, Secretary. 
Hon. GEORGE B. SHAW, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 


THE BARLEY INDUSTRY IN WISCONSIN. 
The production of barley in Wisconsin in 1890 was 12,524,757 
bushels. As Canada sent us that year 11,000,000 bushels of bar- 
ley, under the duty of 10 cents existing prior to October 1, the 


average price for the year on the Milwaukee Board of Trade 
was 48+ cents, making the value at Milwaukeeof the crop of 1890 
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86,074,507. The next year the price of barley in the same mar- 
ket had advanced to an average of 62} cents per bushel, eeng 
to the tariff of 30 cents per bushel fixed by the A0 8 
The crop ol barley of the year 1891, if the and yield had 

the same, would have had a value of $7,765,473, and the 
farmers of Wisconsin would have received for their crop of bar- 
ley, by reason of the practical development, by the McKinley 
bill, of the Republican theory of American markets for Amer- 
iean farmers,” more money by $1,690,966 than they actually did 
receive under the tariff of 10 cents a bushel, which is 30 per cent 
higher than the tariff pro by this bill. Here is an example 
of protection to the Amer farmer by a tariff law which ben- 
efits the farmers of Wisconsin by increasing the proceeds of. sale 
of 755 ome of one cereal only, and for one year only by nearly 
$1,700,000. 

Will some advocate of free trade please explain how this bene- 
fit to the producer was paid by the ultimate consumer? 

Numberless gentlemen on the other side of the House know 
from personal experience that the beer glass in 1891 was just as 
large as in 1890, and that the beverage was sold at the same old 
price of 5 cents per glass. 

It is true, however, that prices in 1892 and 1893 were lower 
than in 1891,owing to the impetus given to the raising of barley 
be the protection of the tariff of 1890, and the resulting increase 

acreage and production, so that the farmers of the barley- 
growing States will be satisfied with a tariff law which will 
guarantee to them the American market, even if there isin con- 

uence of this nty no increase in price. 
he Department of Agriculture has not published the acreage 
of barley production since 1888, but its last report stated that 
California, Wisconsin, and Minnesota produce more than half 
the barley crop of the United States. 

The yield of barley per acre for the past two years, as reported 
by the Department, was: 2 


States. 1893. al 
isconsin n bushels..) 24.4 | 25.5 North Dakota.bushels..| 15.2 24.3 
Minnesota do. . 22.3 | 24.9 ‘ornia 
W COE re 22.6 | 21.1 


The following letters from the S. V. Hyde Elevator Company, of 
La Crosse, and Robert Eliot & Co.,of Milwaukee, present the 
barley matter so plainly that further argument will not 
strengthen the case: - 


S. V. HYDE ELEVATOR COMPANY, 
La Crosse, Wis., December 27, 1893. 

t our views on the McKinley tariff law and 
the to the Wilson bill, as it affects 
barley. We think the McKinley tariff on barley has been of great benefit to 
farmers, particularly of the West. It has ed a wider market than has 
heretofore been known. Weregard this as of great importance, as well as the 
influence it has had on prices. At the time this law was passed many = 
ers and ters were under the impression that Canadian barley was of 
much more value to them than Western barley, and this idea had gained so 
firm a hold thatit was almost impossible to compete with barley coming 
from that country. After the enactment of the McKinley law, which so 
much increased the cost of Canadian barley. and through the active en- 
deavors of Western traders, Eastern buyers were indu to make larger 
purchases, so that home barley has almost driven the foreign product out 
of use in the United States. 

In 1888 the barley erop of the United States, as reported by the tural 


Department, was, in round numbers, 64,000,000 bushels, of which 

was credited with 10.300,00 bushels. In 1891 the production was increased 
to 77,000,000 bushels, and in 1892 the — was approximately 70,000,000, al- 
though the crop suffered materially t. In the last mentioned 
year this State uced 15,000,000 bushels. 


DEAR Sm: We herewith 
reduction of the tariff, acco 


It is diMcult arrive at the correct figures on the barley crop, as the 
United States icultural Department does not make complete reports on 
this class of We have not at hand the fi sho SE 

of 1892. 


tion of the present year, but it fully equals it it does not ex: 
During the year 1892, Milwaukee received almost 15,000,000 bushels of bar- 
ley, a larger amount than had ever been handled in that market up to that 
time. The figures have not yet been compiled for 1893, but data at d im- 
rein that a still larger volume of business has been transacted than in the 
previous year. 
In March of 1890, No. 2 barley sold in that market as low as 39 cents. After 
that, owing to assurances given that the McKinley tariff bill would be passed, 
ns until in October, when they reached 76 cents per 
vahel for No. 2 barley, and the year closed with that grade bringing 68 
cent 
The year 1892 opened with No. 2 barley selling at 66} cents to 68 cents in 
that market. The price advanced to 80 cents in May, and from that point 
declined, with various fluctuations, and the year closed with No. 2 gat 
62} cents. During the first — the year prices were influenced by the 
small supplies carried over 1890, and in the latter part by the large in- 


until the tion to red 
prices . 


this duty took definite shape. Since 


that Within the present month No. 2 barley in hat market has been offered 
for sale at 48 cents per bushel. 

It is the unanimous opinion of receivers and shippers in Milwaukee, which 
we claim is one of the foremost markets in thecountry for thisclass of grain, 
that material reduction of the duty on barley would prove disastrous to 
the e. Primarily, by allowing our Eastern markets to be flooded with 
cheep Canadian barley, and to that extent curtailing the demand for our 
Western 88 this would lead to a glut in Western markets and prices 
would be forced much lower. In fact, we feel certain that barley would have 
to goat such prices as would be ruinous to the producing class. 


S. X. HYDE ELEVATOR COMPANY. 


By S. Y. HYDE. 
Hon. GEORGE B. SHAW, M. C., 
‘ Washington, D. C. 


MILWAUKEE, December 28, 1893. 

GENTLEMEN: yo, wd to your recent letter, we mail you a 
ber of report, which please send to A 
refer him to pages 102 and A on een barley statistics of Milwaukee 
for the crop years of 1889, 1 1891, 1892. It will be observed that as com- 
with 1589 there has been an increase of about 55 per cent. The cro: 
893, we think, shows progress also, for although the yield was lighter, 
waukee has maintained a market better as compared with Chicago than 
the years stated in the last Chamber of ee 
hile the increase in gany ted the farmers of 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Iowa by sbutting out an Domat pone! the 


of 


il- 
dur- 


The cultivation of barley is of the utmost importance to Wisconsin and 
those portions of Minnesota and Iowa whose soils have lost the chemical 
elements opena — 2 5 8 . same 5 also 
gone more or less a 7 arie: 2 ovetails better 
with that agricultural industry than e rley ground or 
soaked is excellent feed for cows or breeding sows, and in seasons when the 
corn crop is short barley often helps out as a feed grain and its cultivation 
should be encouraged as much as possible. 

The Wilson bill, while Nag ee, Rag its preamble “temperate action and 
moderate reductions,” strikes barley from 30 cents per bushel specific duty 
to 20 per centad yalorem, which upon its valuation in Canadian ports would 
not amount to more than 6 or 7 cents a bushel. This could y be called 


“Timon sean E prosty govt alioe tt Congress lop off 10 a 
two seem a pre 8 were to oi cents an 
leave aspecific duty of 20 cents per bushel on this id 


The sentiment of men of both parties here is that the Wilson bill is 
purely sectional and in the interest of the seaboard and Canada. Canada 
oes pot take any barley or malt or the manufactured ucts of either 
srota- es, bad — Wilson bill opens our home markets to 

ours, * 


truly 
ROBT ELIOT & CO. 
W. W. CARGILL UOMPANY, 
La Crosse. 


In a recent issue of an Iowa newspaper appears an open letter 
from a Democratic member of Congress to a constituent in re- 
sponse to memorials to Congress protesting against the proposed 
reduction of the duty on barley from the Mc ey specific of 30 
cents per bushel to the Wilson ad valorem of 20 per cent. This 
letter having been given to the press by its writer, I am thus 
permitted to reproduce it here to illustrate the unstable founda- 
tion upon which a defense of a low tariff on barley can be built, 
even when the architect and builder has the recognized ability 
of the gentleman from Iowa. 


Through the courtesy of Congressman HAYES the 
with the following letter written to the D. Rothschild 
this city, in response to petitions as 
bushel should be maintained, instead of 

the Wilson tariff bill: 

“GENTLEMEN: I have received your petition and one or two others in re- 
gard to the tariff on barley. I believe you are entirely wrong in your idea 
that the barley industry is sustained and fostered by any tarif, and I fully 
believe that the Democratic party can not afford to protect here and there 
when they are sic odo hanes & line of tariff reform. If we do that it is soon 
all protection. There is not a r in Scott County who does not lose 
more on the first suit of clothes or woolen blankets that he buys, by reason 
of increased through than he makes through tariff on barley 
in a whole year. I should like you to explain to me why it is, if the 
is at all necessary to the price that a farmer receives for his barley, that 
in the months of July, August, September, and October, when the crop of 
this year was being handled, we imported less than 94,000 bushels of that 
product, and exported between three and four million bushels to foreign 
co 


untries. 

“The — tact is, that any farming product that we export, and where 
consequen T our price is the price of the foreign market, the tariff cuts no 
figure, and does not add tothe price the farmer gets for his griin at all, and 
the putting of a duty on it by the McKinley bill was simply a fraud inten- 
tionally practiced upon the farmer, or attempted, for the sole purpose of de- 
cel him, and making him believe that he would get more for his grain 
by reason of the tariff on it, and thus make him content to be robbed on all 
that he buys on account of his su 


steal, so paid ont and getting something through tariff to compensate for 
ou 


has been furnished 
Grain Company, of 
that the tariff duty of 30 cents a 
ê 20 per cent ad valorem duty pro- 


what he 
“ The 


upon the tariff gueien, and 
and not to be l — 2 

is for the interests of t er to be swindled and burdened titans diy 
he takes simply upon the theory of a supposed benefit which does not in fac 


“Anyone with the slightest discernment and j ent can see that a tariff 
duty is wholly immaterial and cuts no figure, does not affect tlie price 
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of any article in this eres te when we export instead of import, for the 
reason that the price is then fixed by what we export—the millions of bush- 
els of barley for instance—which is the price at which this exported article 
selis inthe markets of the world and one cent is added to the price of this 
barley by reason of this tarif, as you and all other buyers pay for it simply 
what you can get for it in a foreign market where you send it, less profit and 
cost of transportation, and the putting a nominal duty of 30 cents a bushel 
on it in nowise affects the price that.the farmer gets for his barley, and 
would not if it were ten times as much, and is very poor compensation for 
his having to pay double for the woolens in his clothes, and in paying nearly 
double for every article that he has to buy. 

“You of course know that the only reason why any barley is imported into 


this country at all, except for seed purposes, is on account of the peculiar 
quality of nadian ANAY and the desirability of its use in certain grades 
of beer; and, as you know if you will think of it a moment, that this im- 


9 nowise affects the price that our farmers get for theirs, and 
hat it only adds to the price or cost of the beer when manufactured. Ifthe 
Government needs this revenue, it is all right, providing it is justly laid 
with regard to other things; but it is entirely a fraud and a delusion to 
claim that it adds anything to the price of the American crop or that taking 
it off would in anywise le sen the price of our barley. In articles we import 
the tariff is all-important. In articles we export it. cuts no figure, and the 
tariff of the foreign countries to which we ship is alone important to the 
3 Ishall of course present your petition to Congress, if you so desire, 
t will hold it a few days for you to consider the matter. 
“Yours, very truly, 


Inn D. ROTHSCHILD GRAIN COMPANY.” 

As a complete exposure of the fallacies of the letter just read, 
Lam permitted, through the courtesy of Mr. Fink, to make use 
‘of his rejoinder, which is as follows: 


DEARSIR: Myattention having been called to an article published in a Dav- 
enport newspaper, which purports to be a reproduction of a letter addressed 
by your good self to the D. Rothschild Grain Company, of that city, on the 
subject of the proposed reduction in the tariff on bariey and barley malt, I 

_ beg leave to present to your kind consideration certain facts bearing on the 
subject. They are contained in the Milwaukee Sentinel of this date, and are 
-reproduced from a letter which I the other day addressed to Congressman 
GEORGE B. SHAW, of Wisconsin, and which I shall send in phiet form 
to all members of Congress who take an interest in this all-important sub- 
ject. The 8 will go forward to your address to-morrow, and I hope 
you Will read the article tely, and that you will have the good- 
ness to call my attention to any errors that I may have made, for it is my 
sincere desire to correct them if. any there be. As to the figures, there can 
= no doubt, for they were taken from oficial documents, which I now have 


ible to certain state- 


“WALTER IL HAYES. 


‘ sof July, A st, September, and October, whereas our exports 
ot AA barle: pots 


let me enlighten you u 
First. A: to the official report of the Bureau of Statistics, Treas- 
ury Department, the total quantity of American capt Be pe ag during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1893, amounted to 3,035,287 bushels. This entire 
‘quantity came from the Pacific coast, and almost all of it, for that matter, 
went forward from San Franc . 

Second. The character of barley exported from the Pacific coast is of three 
kinds, namely, chevalier, or two-rowed barley, Bay bre barley, and feed 
barley. Of the last-named variety I shallsimply say that it represents the 
chaff or refuse of the grain grown there; it does not cut any figure in the 
peace object for which barley is used, namely, forthe purpose of making 

, for its 2 uality renders it unfit therefor., It is used for feeding 

an {5 soll at very low pe Ishall therefore confine myself to 

the other two varieties. Chevaller and Bay brewing. barley represent cer- 

tain qualities that for brewing purses are inhigh favor in the United 

om and on the continent of Europe, and the bulk of the shipments re- 

ferred to went there. This barley would freely be used by the brewers of our 
country if the railroad freights from the c coast were not so high. 

The ‘ht rate from San Francisco to Chi and Milwaukee, for in- 
stance, is 65 cents per cwt., Which amounts to 31} cents per bushel: the rate 
to St. Louis is 62} cents per ewt, in other words, nearly the same. This 
freight rate, when added to the price of good bariey free on board cars San 
Francisco, makes the latter cost so much more In the aforementioned mar- 
kets thanthe very best barley wn in, say, W Minnesota, and lowa, 
that the brewer can not afford to use it on a large scale, and acco: ly the 
consumption of Pacific coast grain in the interior of our 8 very 
limited indeed. It is used to some extent in New York City and vicinity, be- 
cause it can be brought there from California by sail and steam at avery low 
rate of freight. During the fiscal year ending June 30. 1893, California under 
this favorable circumstance managed to dispose in the city of New York of 
$20,315 bushels. This, as you see, was but a small percentage of the total 

rae p n barley exported from the Pacific coast. What did not go to the 

nited gdom and the Continent of Europe, went to the Hawaiian Islands, 
the west coast of South America and Mexico, with stray lots to British Co- 
lumbia, Central America, Japan, and Oceanica, 

Third. The barley raised in the principal barley belt of the United States, 
that is to say, in the States of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, the Dakotas, and 
Nebraska, is not exported at all, but is consumed at home, Its quality is 
excellent, and compares favorably with the very finest Canadian grain. 0 
reason why it is not exported is because the brewers of the Uni Kingdom 
and the Continent have for an unbroken chain of years used and therefore 
prefer Chevalier and Bay brewing barley, which bears a marked resemblance 
to the character of the grain on the Continent. 

If Canadian barley be as perfect in pons of quality as the advocates of the 
ad valorem duty of 20 per cent would have it appear, then why is it not ex- 
ported to the United Kingdom, for instance, in anything like quantities of 
commercialimportance? Surely Great Britain ought to take sufficient in- 
terest in her Canadian colony to give the barley raised there the preference 
over American grain co: from California. But this is not a question of 
sentiment; itisa matter of business, and if Canada wants to do business 
With the mother country she will have to raise a grade of barley that suits 
the English, Irish, and Scotch brewers. For that matter, as soon as it be- 
came evident that the McKinley bill would pass, the farmers. of Canada re- 
lizing that the American market would soon be lost to them, did seriously 

Set about to raise Chevalier barley, and the Dominion government assisted 
them herein to the extent of providing choice seed imported from Great 
Britain. The experiment, however, was not a complete success, for this va- 


riety of barley did not thrive well in Canadian soil. The English and Irish 
brewers, to whom part of the crop was shipped, were not pleased with it 
and said so plainly, much to the discouragement and chagrin of our friends 
across the border. - 
The fact that, since the McKinley bill went into effect, we have used in 
this country but a very small — of Canadian barley, as compared 
with the enormous quantities formerly shi here, proves conclusively 
that we can get along pretty well without it; infact, the are that 
we will drive it from tne country entirely, if the present duty of 30 cents per 
bushel be not interfered witch. 
1 norig let 5 — 8 9 ber mre — I sald — the end 
T regarding ther vely greater propinquity of Canada to the 
American consumers of barley in the Eastern States. 0 is a fact that the 
bulk of Canadian barley exported to the United States is raised almost at 
the water edge of Lake Ontario. The north shore of that lake from Hamil- 
ton to Kingston, in the province of Ontario, is the dumping ground of the 
Canadian farms. 


So near indeed are the farmers to the lake ports that they do not even have 
to pay freight in the marketing of the grain, for they haul it there them- 
selyes by team. Here it is quickly absorbed by conveniently located ma- 
rine elevators, alongside of which, during the shipping season, ie vessels 
and boats of every description ready to carry the barley to the ports of Baf- 
falo and Oswego, on the other side, for a consideration of from one-half cent 
to 1 cent per büshel. On the other hand, in order to reach the aforemen- 
tioned American ports, Buffalo and Oswego, the farmers of Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Iowa, the Dakotas, and Nebraska pay in railway freight charges 
from 10 cents to 15 cents per bushel. This item aloneissucha vantage 
55 ore own people that it more than eats up the proposed ad valorem duty 
of 20 per cent. 

Inorder to show you how far-reaching were the benefits derived by the 
American farmer from the imposition of a specific duty of 30-cents per 
bushel as against.the former specific soy of 10 cents per bushel, let me put 
down a few figures. In the year 1889 the imports of an barley aggre- 
gated 11,265,841 bushels (they were more than that in 1888); in the year 1893 
they amounted to 1,969,761 bushels. This shows a difference of 9,396,120 bush- 
els. Dividing this difference. by 22.6, which latter figure, 
official tpar: of the Department of culture, was the yield * acre of 
barley in the State of Iowa inthe year 1803,we get the quotient of 415,757 acres. 
Dividing this by 80,we get as a result 5,197 80-acre tracts ot land. Every such 
$0-acre tract would conveniently support six persons the year round. 

This makes a 22 total of 31,182 persons that would have been supported 
in the State of Iowa in one year if that State alone, for instance, had fur- 
nished the 9,394,120 bushels of barley which were lost to the Canadian farmer. 
Iowa, of course, did not furnish all of it, but the Northwestern States atore- 
mentioned did, and therefore the a ent adduced is perfectly competent. 

Will you now say that the duty of 80 cents per bushel brought no ts 
to the American farmer? 

Ishall be very glad to hear from you on the subject. 

Yours, truly, 


Hon WALTER I. Ha 


BRUNO E. FINK. 
M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 


1 3 to the friends of this bill to correct the glaring blun- 
der they have made in the agricultural schedule and restore the 
duty on barley to a figure which will be a promise to the Ameri- 
can farmer that so long as the production in this country shall 
equal the demand, the price of this grain shall not be fixed by 
the Canadian farmer; that so long as an American market exists 
for this cereal; the American farmer shall have the first claim 
upon it, and that such benefits as are the just due of the Ameri- 
can barley-raiser by reason of his American citizenship shall be 
enjoyed by him and shall not be shared with the Canadian farmer, 
who pays no taxes here and makes no contribution to the ex- 
pense of conducting this Government, excepting the duty 
charged against him for the privilege of selling Canadian prod- 
ucts in American markets. 
REVENUES TARIFF MEANS REDUCED WAGES. 

The irresistible logic of any tariff for revenue proposition is 
the reduction of wages and a general leveling down of values, 
and advocates of the policy of free trade ardently support the. 
Wilson tariff bill as being a tremendous step in the direction of 
free trade. Does it not occur to these gentlemen that in the 
general leveling down of wages the working people of this coun- 
try will be the greatest sufferers? Do they not know or will they 
not understand that the conditions of life in the United States 
are so different from conditions in foreign countries that itisan 
impossibility for our working people, having enjoyed during the 
past thirty years higher wages than are paid anywhere else in 
the civilized world, and having been enabled to obtain not only 
the necessaries of life, but to enjoy luxuries as well, to become 
owners of their little homes to a greater extent than in any other 
country, and by reason of remunerative wages to have been able 
to give their children a better education than is possible for the 
wage-earner of any other country on this earth, to change their 
habits of life and deprive themselyes of the things which make 
life worth,the living? 

Now, the Democratic free-trade orator, in the support of the 
Wilson bill, says that our present industrial policy, the policy by 
which we have made the condition of the wage-earner in this 
country equal to that of the middle classes of Europe, and by 
which we have transformed the United States from an agricul- 
tural to an agricultural and manufacturing nation, must be 
abandoned, that the products of industry of the people of other 
lands must be brought in here at a duty so low.as to reduce the 
wages of our workingmen, and by reason of the general reduc- 
tion of the wages paid to workingmen to cheapen the cost of 
living to those who, by the products of the labor thus reduced 
in price, and in this way, by a general leveling down, to preduce 
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a condition of things which will be a lasting benefit to the wage- 
earner. 

The protective-tariff policy has been one of constant building 
up, steadily advancing wages, a continual improvement in the 
conditions of living, a bettering of the condition of the work- 
ingmen, enlarged markets near the place of production for the 
_ products of American farmers, with the resulting general pros- 

rity of the whole people, which marked the close of the year 

1892 The free-trade policy proposes to overturn all these con- 
ditions and insists that the wages now being paid to working- 
men are too high, and that in consequence the values of articles 
manufactured in this country are too high, and that in conse- 
quence the cost of living is greater. The habits of life of our 
people are too well formed to accept lower wages and lower re- 
muneration for industry upon the promise, and one which in 
many cases will be difficult to fulfill, that the cost of living will 
be generally reduced. 

FREE TRADE MENACES AMERICAN HOMES. 

Upon the abstract proposition that the costof living, measured 
by the necessities of life only, is 75 per cent of the wages paid to 
working people, the wage-earner will not without emphatic pro- 
test accept a reduction from $2 per day with the cost of living at 
$1.50 per day, to a compensation of $1 per day, upon the guaranty 
that the cost of living will be reduced to 75 cents per day. It 
would seem as though the general proposition that the happi- 
ness and contentment of the people can better be assured with 
low wages and a corresponding low cost of living, than be gained 
by high wages with a corresponding increased cost of living, is 
too absurd to warrant serious consideration or to require delib- 
erate discussion, and yet this is precisely the question which is 
. in this debate. 

While I do not admit, even for the sake of argument, that the 
cost of living will be reduced proportionately to the reduction 
in wages, yet, if this were so, there isone argument which ought 
to condemn the theory and the proposed change, and ought to 
satisfy any unprejudiced person that the proposed change will 
be fraught with disastrous consequences to the working people 
of this country. It is true in the manufacturing States of the 
West, and I believe, generally speaking, of the Eastern and Mid- 
dle States, that the working peopleare the owners of their homes. 
In a majority of cases, however, these homes are not fully paid 
for, and if wages are reduced, even with a corresponding reduc- 
tion in the cost of living, which is not conceded, the working- 
man who would during the prosperous years of Republican pro- 
tection have been able to save enough money from his wages to 
meet the obligations of the deferred payments on his home, will 
find that under the new condition of things his wages will be ab- 
sorbed by the cost of living, and he will be deprived of the lux- 
uries of life, and will not be able to make any saving by which 
he ĉan pay off the incumbrance on his property. The result will 
be a sale of the property under forevlosure and the earnings of 
alifetime of industry swept away. Thisis a condition which 
exists in every little village or city in this great country, and is 
an argument sufficient in itself to condemn the proposed de- 
structive free-trade tariff policy proposed by the advocates of 
the Wilson bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I represent a Congressional district which ex- 
* emplifies the diversification of human industry as well as any 
district represented on this floor. I represent in part a State 
which presents as many phases of human activity as any other 
Commonwealth in this Union. I am a Republican, and my po- 
litical judgment tells me that the political party that will enact 
into law the pending measure, which will scuttle the ship in- 
dustrial prosperity,” now waterlogged and rudderless by reason of 
a promise of free trade, is as Sure to go down in the next election 
to ignominious defeat by the ballots of an enraged people, and 
to be forever deprived of a seat at the council table of this na- 
ron J the sun is sure to shine again in tbe heavens. [Ap- 

ause, 
: And yet, Mr. Chairman, I do not for a moment forget that al- 
though elected asa Republican, I am here to representall my peo- 

eregardless of party; and I believe that patriotism to country 
and loyalty to my people demands that partisan advantage be 
subordinated to considerations of public good. 

Inspired by this conviction, I appeal to gentlemen on the other 
side of the House torecommit this bill to the Committee on Ways 
and Means with instructions to make such amendments as will 
jake the bill in all material features conform to the existing 

W. 

Such a bill will be no more a disregard of the promises of your 
platform than is the pending measure, butsuch a bill will unlock 
the doors of idle factories; will burst like a ray of glad sunshine 
into the humble abodes of hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
can working people; households, which now are wrapped in 
deepest gloom: it will open the gates of great waterpowers, 
start the wheels of industry; kindle anew the fires of our fur- 


naces, and rescue from hunger and starvation countless thou- 
sands of a great industrious people, and this great country of 
ours will fulfill its mission among the nations of the earth. 

We shall become the exemplar of all that is the best and no- 
blest in modern civilization. We shall be able to say that the 
keynote of our boundless prosperity has been 
American wages for American workingmen, American markets for Ameri- 
can farmers— 
and that the glorious destiny of our country is but the fulfill- 
ment of a prophecy made by Abraham Lincoln on the battlefield 
of Gettysburg, that 


this Government of the le, by the le, and for the people shall not 
perish from theeart. 17 ERES is 


[Loud applause.] 
[Mr. MORGAN addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. CHILDS. Mr. Chairman, before remarking upon the ques- 
tions under debate, permit me by way of preface tosay that this is 
the first time I have had the honor to represent a constituency in 
this greatest of all legislative bodies, and this is the first time I 
have sought the indulgence of the House to speak upon any gues- 
tion. Ishall feel grateful for that forbearance and courtesy which 
has characterized the manuer in which new members have been 
received. I have seen assembled here distinguished gentlemen 
from every part of the country, and listened with admiration to 
their eloquent and patriotic utterances on the great questions 
which have engaged the attention of this Congress, and I have 
learned to feel a personal interest in each member as a part of 
the greatness of our common 2 and to those with whose 
personal acquaintance I have been honored I have become at- 
tached with a feeling of profound respect. 

Mr. Chairman, I have thought that if the average ability of 
the House of Representatives of the Fifty-third Congress does 
not transcend that of any prior Congress in the history of the 
United States, fortunate indeed has been our country in its se- 
lection of those in whose hands it has placed its lawmaking power. 
I have further thought that if the mighty power of this body 
should be concentrated upon a single measure in the interest of 
our people, it would be invincible as against the diplomacy and 
statesmanship of the combined world beyond our borders, just 
as I believe would be invincible the martial power of this nation 
united for defense. I fully recognize the value to the country 
of two great political parties, nearly balanced in power; but, 
sir, I can but fear the misfortune that may befall the people of 
our beloved country when this great legislative body shall di- 
vide and dissipate its forces upon factional views, concerning no 
less the business and economic interests than the very cardinal 
liberties of the people. 

So mercurial and sensitive are the business interests of this 
country that when measures, doubtful as to the effect of their 
operation, are proposed by the party holding the power to carry 
the propositions into effect, those interests, whatever they may 
be, will hesitate, waver, and even suspend until the element of 
doubt has d away. 

Mr. Chairman, the propositions of the two great political par- 
ties in 1892, as to the system of financing the Government, were 
directly opposed. 

For thirty-odd years the Government had discharged its obli- 
gations, maintained its current expenses, carried on a system of 
internal improvements and developments commensurate with 
the pogron of the people, and provided for the liquidation and 
discharge of the unparalleled burden of indebtedness entailed 
by the civil war. Every existing interest had increased twice 
to ten times in volume, yielding profitable returns in a similar 
degree. New industries in endless variety and untold numbers 
sprang up, utilizing every resource of earth, air, river, field, and 
forest, giving an impetus which has made us the most rapidly 

rogressive and prosperous nation on earth and the envy of 
Es countries. 

The platform of principles e at the Chicago con- 
vention held that the protective-tariff system prevailing durin 
this period was vicious in every particular, illegal, and unsoun 
in economic principle. 

The convention at Minneapolis declared for a continuance of 
the economic principles upon which the country and every in- 
terest in it had thus builded. Upon these issues the people de- 
clared in favor of the resolutions of the former, securing the 
whole law-making power of the nation. For the first time ina 
generation was the power coupled with the disposition to revo- 
lutionize the economic system of the country. 

Mr. Chairman, it is true, and I doubt if there is a member of 
this House who would deny it, that during the two years next 
preceding the time that the result of the election of 1892 was 
made known, every interest in the country had enjoyed unex- 
ampled prosperity. Capital was profitably invested; labor was 
better paid; its hours of occupation shorter; its independence 
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and ability to diotate to capital more pronounced than ever 
before; the laboring classes of the country and those dependant 
upon them were better housed, clothed, and fed; the cost of liv- 
ing was steadily declining: old industries were becoming mani- 
fold, and new industries were springing up, giving employment 
to the increasing population, and the great carrying systems 
were profitably employed in handling the internal commerce of 
the busy comig. A recital of the 3 condition was, I 
believe, sir, faithfully portrayed in the message wherewith the 
Executive greeted the Fifty-second Congress convening in its 
last session, and it is a subject of congratulation that those con- 
ditions have been made matter of history by that 8 85 authority. 

In a few months conditions have changed; paralysis invades 
every nerve of business life; distrust and apprehension have 
supplanted confidence and active enterprise; the banker dis- 
trusts the currency; the depositor distrusts the banker; the 
creditor distrusts the debtor, and confidence, the first essential 
in all business life, seems to have departed. Capital withdraws 
from investment; manufacturing is curtailed; the opportunities 
of the laborer are diminished; establishments before employing 
men by the thousand now contract to hundreds; manufactories 
employing two sets of hands, one by day and one by night, dis- 

mse with that of the night; hours are shortened, wages re- 

uced again and again, and no longer is labor dictating terms 
to capital, but it is seeking employment at any price, and find- 
ing none. 

o antidote the deadly disease which seemed to have crept 
along every nerve of the business life of this country, holding it 
in a deathlike grip, the Presidentconvened Congress in extraor- 
dinary session, and laid before it what in his judgment would 
in a large measure, at least, operate as the antidote. Congress 
was told that repealing the clause in the so-called Sherman law, 
providing for the monthly purchase and coinage of silver, would 
stop the exportation of gold, and that in turn would restore con- 
fidence, and business would revive, labor find employment, and 
capital investment. Accepting this view, Congress promptly 
repealed the law. The accumulation of silver in the Treasury 
vaults ceased. Congress had completed the emergency work, 
adjourned, and returned to the country. 

r. Chairman, the investors of capital went right on recalling 
their loans; importations decreased from month to month; our 
revenues fell ot the industrial condition of the country has gone 
from bad to worse, and it is at this hour in the lowest and most 
deplorable state that it has been in for more than thirty years, 
ai where it may end God only knows. 

The Committee on Ways and Means have reported a bill under- 
taking to carry into effect the principles of the dominant party, 
under which it is claimed the country is to be vastly more pros- 
perous in every branch and department of its business life than 
under the system which is to be supplanted. 

Mr. Chairman, this brings me to the bill under discussion, 
upon which the House will bear with a few remarks. 

From whence come the assurances that the proposed free-trade 
tariff will build up, encourage, diversify and increase all our busi- 
ness interests? e proposition can not proceed from the experi- 
ence of the present generation, for eversince the present gener- 
ation was born the country has been under a protective-tariff sys- 
tem. The hopes of the tariff reformers are not to be realized 
by a repetition of the history of the country under the free-trade 
tariff, because the last period of the country’s history under that 
system was one of depression, distress, and disaster to our people. 

The period from 1846 to 1860 was the last and longest period 
Givough whieh the country has passed under afree-trade tariff. 
We practically had no manufactories. We were a monoindus- 
trial nation. We were made so by the free-trade tariff system, 
and were kept so by the same system. The one industry of the 
country was agriculture. It had no market at home for its sur- 
plus product. The market abroad was limited to but few coun- 
tries, and those only came to buy when their own dependencies 
and all nearer producers failed. The market abroad was also 
limited to occasional periods, limited quantities, and at prices 
made by the purchasers. Practically all of our manufactured 
goods were imported at enormous prices and in quantities from 
twice to twenty times the amount of our exports. 

The value of all our exports was absorbed in the liquidation. 
The enormous output of gold from our mines following the dis- 
coveries of 1849 was likewise absorbed in the liquidation of the 
balance of trade; moreover by the beginning of 1860 we had sold 
abroad all the bonds for which we could find a market, and the 

roceeds had been absorbed in the further liquidation of the 
balanos of trade. At the end of Mr. Buchanan’s Administration 
the bonds of thenational Treasury bearing a high rate of inter- 
est were offered at 12 to 15 per cent discount without a pur- 
chaser, 

It can not be, then, that the proposed tariff-reform measure 


now pending before this body draws its hope or inspiration from 
the examples of history. = 

Mr. Chairman, tnere remains nothing for the tariff reformer, 
1 in the role of prophet upon which to work, except the 
credulity of the pope: ere he isin the realm of theory, of 
speculation, of glittering generalities, of the cloistered abstrac- 
tionsof Adam Smith, and of the professor of economics in nearly 
every college and institution of scholastic learning in Christen- 
dom. I believe, however, that before the tariff reformer has 
made a complete conquest that the greatindustrial classes of the 
American people will have learned that pure prophecy and ab- 
stract theory afford buta precarious livelihood. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no class of people in this country so 
imposed upon and abused by the theory of arevenue tariff as the 
farmers. Contrast their condition a year ago with the ver 
brightest spot that can be selected during the last-named peri 
of fourteen years of free-trade tariff. Then all the people of the 
country were engaged in the one industry of agriculture, except- 
ing the classes employed in distributing foreign manufactured 
importsfor the consumption of the people. The traffic in foreign- 
made goods was about ouronlycommerce. There was absolutel 
no home market for the vast variety of the agricultural prod- 
ucts which now constitute a valuable feature of the industry, 
namely, garden products, vegetables, green fruits, and the more 
perishable kinds of products, and because there was no market 
at home and on account of their perishable character they 
could not be exported. 

Another enormously valuable product of agriculture, that of 
the dairy, had no market at home, and a very limited, if any, 
market abroad, also owing to its perishable character. The 
same is true of the product of the poles yasi, another feature 
of agriculture which is at present of incalculable value to the 
producer and the consumer alike in this country. 

In those halcyon days of free-trade tariff the average price of 
butten per pound in the home market did not ex 74 cents, 
and that price was not to be received in money, but in barter 
for the foreign-made goods which alone could be had in the mar- 
ket. This 74 cents would scarcely buy one-fourth part as much 
for the consumer then as now; for the calico print now 4 to 5 
cents per yard then sold at from 20 to 25 cents per yard—taking 
4 pounds of butter to secure a yard of calico. 

Now one pound of butter of similar quality readily sells in the 
market at from 20 to 30 cents spor po; and the price of a pound 
will purchase from 5 to7 yards of a better quality of calico print 
than could be had in the transaction first referred to. And this 
last-named pound of butter was not exported 3,000 miles to find 
a buyer, nor were the prints imported alike distance to find a 
market, but the American farmer sold his butter to his Amer- 
ican neighbor, and the American manufaciurer sold his prints to 
his American farmer neighbor. 

Take the product of the poultry yardfor example. Then eggs 
were worth in the market on an average from 3 to 5 cents a 
dozen, and that price was not to be had in money, but in trade 
for foreign-made calico and woolen goods, tin, iron, and wooden 
household furniture, all foreign e, and all ranging in price 
from two to ten times the present cost of a vastly better com- 
modity. Then the abode of a farmer was that of a log hut or 
a plain board shanty, and the shelter for his beasts of burden 
was, at best, a straw-covered shed, and the cattle, sheep, horses, 
and hogs that ranged upon his farm had at best such protection 
from the winter’s blasts as the leeward side of a straw stack af- 
forded. Now the average abode of the farmer of this country is 
that of a comfortable, well-constructed, and sightly dwelling, 
with appointments.of comfort and convenience as well as shelter 
from the elements. Then the farmer did his own workand very 
frequently the wife and boys and girls participated in thelighter 
classes of work, such as the care of the flocks and herds. 

Now the average farmer is able to hire Belp to do his work; 
and, excepting in the case of a few classes of foreigners, such 
a thing as the wife and daughters working in the open field is 
unseen. Then agriculture was carried on with the rudest uten- 
sils and machinery; now by the most elaborate and complete. 
Then, as rude and eset as it was, it was manufactured 
abroad and at a cost which well-nigh precluded its purchase, 
and it would cost the crop of several years to equip a farm even 
with the rude implements of that day. Now, by means of the 
inventive genius, stimulated by the diversity of industry, the 
average farmer is equipped with the best modern implements 
and machinery for preparing’ his soil, seeding, and harvesting. 
Now he rides upon his home-made plow, his seeder, and his 
harvester, and he alone can do the work of a crew of six men 
operating under former conditions. Then the family were clad 
in the plainest and homeliest kind of cotton and woolen cloths, 
They gathered in the farm wagon, seated upon boards, drawn 
by a farm team of horses or oxen, to the little church or school- 
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house to attend the Sunday service. Now the best tailoring, 

‘furnishing, millinery, and modiste establishments contribute to 
| the inte t and refined tastes of the farmer and his family. 
These are the average conditions which prevailed then and 
which prevail now with the average farmer of thiscountry, who 
had then or now been long engaged at far . This excludes 
the idler, the brainless, the improvident, or newly arrived 
foreigners who try to eke out an existence in that line of indus- 
try. Then the average price of wheat would not exceed 50 cents 
per bushel, of corn 15 cents a bushel, and asfor oats they were 
almost without a market, They were hauled long distances upon 

the rudest kind of conveyances and over new difficult roads 
to market. 

Now the same commodities are sapi, produced and easily 
marketed at a good price, averaging a large profit to the pro- 
ducer, out of which profit he has made his improved condition. 
There is nota thing which can be produced on the farm in the 
way of live stock, including horses, cattle, mules, sheep, hogs, 
goats, or in the ponies yard, including the ducks, geese, and 
chickens, that does not find a ready market at home at a good 
price, averaging a very substantial profit to the producer. The 
same is true of every kind of cereal, vegetable, and fruit that is 


or can be produced by the farmer. What in the good old 
days” asi be absolute waste,such as the surplusof vegetables, 
is now a valuable . 


Mr. Chairman, agriculture is given prominence because it is 
iterated and reiterated by every speaker and believer in the 
principles allied to the free-trade tariff movement, that the pro- 
tective system bears most severely and is most burdensome upon 
the farmer. Now, sir, I undertake to say that no class of poopie 
of this broad land have been benefited more largely or directly 
by the protective system than the agricultural classes. What, 
indeed, can make the pursuit of agriculture profitable? Why, 
sir, the answer must be a market for the surplus product.” 
And what can furnish a market? The answer must be, a de- 
mand.” And what is to produce this demand? the an- 
swer must be, consumers.“ But what is to furnish a fixed and 
steady class of consumers upon whom reliance may at all times 
be placed for the consumption of the surplus product? The an- 
swer is, the people who are employed in other lines of industry 
than that of agriculture.” 

It follows that any lg which will so diversify labor and 
industry as to employ largest possible number of people in 


other lines than that of agriculture, and induce the largest pos- 
sible number of to withdraw from that industry and em- 
bark in other p ts, will make the greatest possible demand 


at home for farm products. So as our great manufacturing, 
mining, carrying, and commercial classes increase, the home 
demands for the product of the farm increase, and as other lines 
of industry draw away from agricultural pursuits large numbers 
of people, they are taken out of competition with the remaini 
farmers, and instead of competitors in the market, become con- 
sumers and enlarge the demand. 

Hereare the two primary essentials to profitable farming opera- 
tions, namely, diversifying and stimulating other lines of indus- 
try. thereby increasing the demand for farm products, and the 

ing many out of competition with the farmer, and giving 
them employment in other industries, thereby lessening the 
product. Here are ail theelements of aconstant, thriving home 
market, notalone for the cereals, susceptible of exportation to 
the remote parts of the earth, but a market for- every conceiv- 
able product of the farm, at the very doors of the producer and 
within twenty-four hours of the harvest. 

Under this protective system the importance of this industry 
has received great consideration; for example, the homestead 
laws, laws that have furnished homes for more than a million 
families of industrious, happy, and prosperous people; the giv- 
ing to this industry a bureau, headed by a secretary, holding a 

rtfolio in the President'sCabinet—a bureau to the use of which 

annually 3 large sums of money to enable it to 
carry out the high and important duties devolving upon it. 

Among the works accomplished by this Department are the 
gathering in and distributing throughout the country the best 
varieties and qualities of seeds of every description in order to 
encourage and assist in the improvement of the kind and qual- 
ity of products; gathering the best experimental and expert tes- 
timony from every quarter of the earth as to the best methods 
of fertilizing and reclaiming the depleted arid and waste lands; 
and also gathering and distributing like testimony concerning 
the best and surest methods discovered of antidoting and de- 
stroying disease germs and parasites which invaded the plant 
and the animal of the country. 

The operations of the Department of Agriculture are pub- 
lished annually, and all this mass of information is distributed 
broadcast among the farmers of the country. So that, at the 
expense of the Government, the farmer is annually put in pos- 
session of the very best information obtainable by money and 


skill concerning the things that will be helpful to him in his 
line of industry. 

All this has 1 accomplished on behalf of the farmer by the 
party which has built up and maintained for a generation the 
protective system. 

There was never a time in the history of this country when 
the farmer could purchase the essentials which he did not pro- 
duce as cheaply as he could a year ago; his clothing, carpets, 
tapestry, household furniture—wooden, iron, and tin—sewing 
machines, and other labor-saving household devices, and his ag- 
ricultural implements and machinery. Nor, Mr. Chairman, 
barring the time of war, when the price of the product of agri- 
culture was enormously increased by reason of the sudden 
changing of the producers into consumers, or, in other words, 
changing farmers into soldiers, and also barring the farmer who 

roduces one kind of crop only and was overtaken with an un- 

ortunate year for that particular crop, was there ever a time 
when the general farmer could ize an average of more from 
his operations than he could realize one year ago? 

Where, then. are the hardships which the farmer suffers from 
this system of protection? I say to you, Mr. Chairman, they ex- 
ist alone in the imagination of the tariff reformer. He would 
lead the farmer to believe, if he does not pause and spend a little 
time in the analysis of cause and effect, that the prevailing pro- 
tective system has robbed and fleeced him, and bled himateve 
pore. But J tell you, sir, the great agricultural masses of th 
country are not to be led off by this ignis fatuus, this will-o’-the- 
wisp, this mirage, which lures and lures in fhe race to ruin, but 
they are an in ent, reading, reasoning,and thinking class, 
and you may be well assured that when a ruinous effect has been 
produced upon their industry, they will promptly seek and find 
the cause, and justas promptly apply the remedy. 

Permit me, sir, to refute the oft-repeated statement that the 
protective tariff is a burdensome tax upon the farmers of this 
country. Its operations may best be shown by the use of a prac- 
tical illustration or two. - 

Two farmers are engaged in stock-growing. One resides in 
Kansas, the other ata point equally distant from Chicago inCan- 
ada. Each starts for the Union Stock Yards at 8 with 
100 head of cattle; each shipment being of oo pen quality and 
value in the market. The Kansas cattle are sold upon the mar- 
ket, ‘produce $75 per head, and the farmer returns home with 
$7,500 in his pocket. 

At the Detroit River the Canadian farmer is met 
clad in blue coat and brass buttons. Let us suppose the d 
between the farmer and collector runs as follows: 

r: Where are you going with those cattle?” 
Canadian farmer: To the Union Stock Yards, Chicago.” 
Collector: ‘You can not cross the river until you have paid to 

me $10 per head, or $1,000.” 

C farmer: Why must I make that payment?“ 

Collector: Because you are taking your cattle into the mar- 
ket which rightfully belongs to our farmers and producers, and 
before you shall be permitted to do that, you shall contribute to 
the lighte of the burdens of taxation, to defraying the ex- 
penses of the Government, thereby removing to that extent from 
all our people the burden of taxation.” 

Canadian farmer: But if lam permitted to take my cattle into 
that market free of this duty, I can afford to sell them as much 
cheaper to the consumers as the amount of tariff duty which you 
collect upon them, and that amount will be saved to the con- 
sumers.” 

Collector: Yes; that is true; but the Kansas farmer would 
also receive a thousand dollars less for his cattle, and he would, 
therefore, have a thousand dollars less with which to purchase 
the merchandise manufactured by these consumers, and the con- 
sumers would thereby be deprived of a market for just $1,000 
worth of their manufactures, and the farmer and manufacturer 
have alike lost a market to that extent for their products, and 
both have been subjected to a direct tax to bear the burdens in- 
cident to the expenses of government.” 

Canadian farmer: But if you let me in free, the poor con- 
somes can better reach my product than that of the Kansas 

armer. 

Collector: In order that we may not have the kind of poor 
of which you speak, we protect all classes of industry in our 
country against yours and every other foreign nation, and if for 
no other reason, while I am not troubled with ‘anglophobia,’ 
the charge upon your importation would be warranted 1 us 
of the enormous increase in our public debt occasioned by the 
aid and support given by the country of which you are a de- 
pendency to the South during the war, and in equity and good 
conscience, before you shall be permitted to bring in your prod- 
ucts and use our markets and take them away from our own 
people, you shall contribute to the liquidation to some extent 
of that indebtedness.” 

The Canadian farmer leaves $1,000, which goes into Unele 


a man 
ogue 


Sam’s pocket for all the purposes of government, and returns 
with a balance of $6,500, just $1,000 less money than the Kansas 
farmer has carried home. 

Now, if that is a tax on American consumers, who paid the tax? 
It would take a very extended a: ent to convince the Cana- 
dian that he did not pay it. And who received the tax? Cer- 
tainly the United States Treasury and the Congress makes it 
available for the purposes and expenses of Government, includ- 
ing the payment of pensions to crippled and disabled soldiers, 
made invalids. by the war—a war prolonged by the aid, sympa- 
thy, comfort, and encouragement given by the country to which 
the Canadian belonged. 

To every other expense of the Government for which provi- 
sion must be made by direct taxation in the absence of duties on 
imports are these revenues also applied. 

ake barley, which the Canadiansstand ready toship over here 
in limitless quantities, the results would be same as in the 
case of the cattle, and so throughout the long list of articles 
which are both produced and consumed in this country. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it has been said concerning the individual, 
that charity begins at home,” and that ‘‘ self-preservation is 
the first law of life.” I believe it is true, and I believe, sir, that 
it is 3 true in d to our national affairs, and it is as 
much the duty of the Government to protect the individual cit- 
izen in the enjoyment of his material interests as it is the duty 
of the individual citizen to respond to the call of government 
when in need in time of danger, and to which need the citizen 
responds with his life and property. 

Indeed, sir, the object of government is declared in the very 

preamble of the Constitution to be the promotion of the general 
welfare, and where can & el be found in all history of the 
wealth and well-being of the American citizens under the great 
protective system which has prevailed in this country? And 
where can be found in the annals of history any country that has 
made the strides and progress accorded to ours, in every depart- 
meni 52 5 from every point of view, during the last thirty years 
of its life? 

Mr. Chairman, the great district in Illinois which I have the 
honor to represent, consisting of the counties of Lasalle, Will, 
Grundy, Kendall, and Dupage, lying in the valleys of the Fox, 
Dupage, Desplaines, and ois Rivers, contains a population 
of more than 220,000 people, who, one year ago, were as happy, 
prosperous, in ent, and aopa as any like number of peo- 

le on the face of earth. There the surface of the soil pro- 

uces as bountifully as like area under the sun; the bosom 
of the earth furnishes fuel for the enormous manufacturing in- 
dustries carried on in Joliet, a city of 40,000 inhabitants, with 
enormous iron,steel, and wire mills, and marvelous distributing 
facilities; Marseilles, with her great paper mills; Ottawa, with 
her glass and multiplicity of other manufacturing interests; 
Streator, with its enormous glass works, producing more of their 
kind than any other on earth; and Taaa and Peru, with their 
enormous furnaces and rolling mills for the production of spelter 
and sheet zinc, and the varied other manufacturing interests. 

And here let me remark that at these zinc works is reduced 
to spelter and sheet zinc a large proportion of the zinc-ore out- 
put of the district of the gentleman from Missouri Mr. MORGAN]; 
and, sir, if the theory for which he so yigorously contends is put 
in operation, either those works will have no further use for hi 
ore, or else the wages paid to the army of employés now occu- 
pied will be cut down toa basis admitting of competition with 
the like product brought forth by foreign cheap labor. 

Mr. Chairman, the labor, both skilled and common, in my dis- 
trict are a ing to this Congress to have their industries 
spared to them without the humiliating concomitant of a level- 
ing to the degraded plane of foreign pauper labor. Agriculture 
appeals to you to spare its home market, the basis of its prosper- 
ne Capital invested in these vast manufacturing enterprises 
asks to be spared the decay and ruin of their plants that must 
follow any system which proposes to turn our American markets 
over to the products of foreign pauper labor. The army of coal- 
miners in my district is not less clamorous for the benefits of pro- 
tection upon their product. The mercantile and carrying classes 
are sustaining immeasurable loss and damage from the general 
paralysis of every line of industry and business in the country. 

As far as lam concerned, Mr. Chairman, I have had but one 
class of petitions—but there are many of them—all demanding 
that I shall oppose the proposed tariff schedules and work and 
vote for the continuance of the protective tariff under which 
their several industries have become not only possible but great 
and prosperous. Mr. Chairman, as specimens of the petitions I 
am receiving, I desire to call attention to a few, which the Clerk 
will please read: 

—— malonate 
J. ey, No.6; Mutual Lodge, No. 12; and Despi aines, No. 13, held at 
Jollat, December 28, 1893, the following resoiutions were unanimously 
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adopted and the secretaries of the several lodges 
same with their signa’ 


bill, which provides for a revision and abatement of the customs tariff: 
“And whereas said bill in particular contains a clause which reduces 
ZOOS duties heretofore levied on iron and steel and manufacturesthereof; 


d 

“Whereas we are fully satisfied that such reduction of duty will cause many 
articles now made in this country to be made elsewhere, thus causing us to 
lose the employment in which we are now engaged; and 

“ Whereas we are fully satisfied that said-reduction of duties will cause a 
corresponding reduction in wages paid to the labor in the iron and steel in- 


dustry; 
“ Therefore we protest agaipst the of the said Wilson bill and đe- 
. to lator and fnjurions TOU WILLIAMSON, 
Secretary of Mutual, No. 12, A. A. of I. and S. W. 
SAMUEL C. ADAMS, 
Secretary of Walter J. Tormey Lodge, No. 6, A. A. of T. and 8. W. 
S. N. WILLIAMSON, 
Desplaines Lodge, No. 13, A. A. of I. and 8. W. 
GEORGE W. WASHER, 
Joe E. Ralph Lodge, No.7, Secretary of 1. S. N. 
To the Hon. R. A. CHILDS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
ae ie honorable the House of Representatives of the Congress of the United 
es: 


Your petitioners, citizens and residents of the city of Streator, in the 
county of La Salle and the State of Illinois, mostrespectfully petition your 
on window glass to be 


by the pro’ Wilson tariff 
change to be made. Werepresent to you that our financial in 
our comforts as laboring men will beseriously hurt by any reductions in the 
tariff on window glass from what the same now is We are most seriously 
in earnest and entreat your honorable body not to permita reduction as 


-above suggested. 


W. EIGLE and 279 others. 


Orraw A, ILL., January 8, 1894. 

DEAR Sm: At a regular meeting of Local Union, No. 32, of the American 
Flint Glass Workers, which is located at Ottawa, III., there was a resolu- 
tion 8 instructing its officers to — you to vote and 
n uence against the proposed reduction on flint glass in 
the Wilson bill We feel confident that should the said bill me a law 
it will be disastrous to the flint-glass workers of the United States of Amer- 
ica, and it will assuredly depress our industry and throw thousands of our 
members out of employment and keep our own plants idle, while foreign 
goods will supplant what should be made in the United States. Kno 
Tason have the interests of your constituents at heart, andthatyou 
do all in your power, we remain, 

Truly yours, 


THOMAS J. NEVINS, President. 
HUGH J. DAVEY, Secretary. 
Hon. RoBERT 


A. CHILDS, 
Member of Congress, Eighth District Illinois. 
OTTAWA, ILL., January 10, 1594. 

DEAR SIR: We, the American Flint Glass Worker's Union, known as Local 
Union, No. 54, of Ottawa, II., submit the following petition: 

“ Whereas, it is for the ple in their assembiages to express their 
views and ask thelr en m Congress to support them, we ask 
vou not to vote for the Wilson bill.“ 

Mr. ROBERTA. CHILDS. HENRY P. KELLY, and 72 others. 

The chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, whose 
name this great measure bears, has intimated upon this floor in 
the presence of this House, that the petitions of the skilled work- 
men and laborers of this country, piled up mountain high before 
the Ways and Means Committee, and also still higher before this 
House in Committee of the Whole, were signed through the co- 
ercion and intimidation of their 5 

Will any man dare raise his head before the people of this 
country and assert with brazen affrontery that a solitary name 
has . upon the foregoing petitions through coereion 
or intimidation, or otherwise than by the free and voluntary act 
of the petitioners? 

Itseems to me, sir, that the distinguished gentleman could 
scarcely: have comprehended the meaning of that utterance. 
Let him not presume that the voices of the pe will be 
smothered by such utterances, nor let him imagine for one mo- 
ment that the day for petition for the redress of the grievances 
of our people is past. Every such utterance made in responsible 
form and delivered upon this floor will go out over this country, 
across every threshold in the land, and be considered and dis- 
cussed and conclusions formulated thereon, and will come back . 
like a reécho in thunder tones denouncing the charge as false in 
point of fact, as a libel upon American manhood, and as a scan- 
dal upon our civilization. 

Mr. Chairman, let us stand by that policy of economics which 
has stood by us; which has carried us safely through the most 
trying ordeal in the history of our country; which hasliquidated 
the enormous indebtedness incurred by.a gigantic civil war; 
which has provided all of the means necessary for the current 
expenses of the Government, and also to pay the enormous pen- 
sions due to the soldiers; and in the meanwhile carried on asys- 
tem of internal improvements that would have bankrupted any 
other nation on earth. 

Let us stand by the system which has given to capital the 
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most profitable employment: to labor the best wages; to agri- 
culture the best market, and to all classes of our citizens the best 
and most happy homes. 

Let us stand by our own, preserving to American agriculture 
the American market; to American labor the opportunity of sur- 
rounding itself with the best conditions ever afforded it in any 
country at any time; to American capital the opportunity of 
utilizing the boundless resources of our forests, fields, and mines, 
upon which labor and skilled artisans may be kept busy in the 
S of wealth for distribution to all our people, and I be- 

ieve, sir, we shall have taken afresh start upon the high road 
to a grander destiny for our people than has ever been conceived 
in the imagination of the most patriotic American. [Applause.] 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I move that the commit- 
tee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. BROOKSHIRE having 
resumed the Chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. BAILEY, chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that committee, having had under consid- 
eration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue 
for the Government, and for other purposes, had come to no reso- 
lution thereon. 

Mr. HENDRIX. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 10 o'clock and 
47 minutes p.m.) the House adjourned until 11 o'clock a. m. to- 
morrow. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House as follows: 

By Mr. McETTRICK, from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions: The bill (H. R. 1202) granting a pension to Rosanna Hast- 
ings. (Report No. 270.) 

y Mr. APSLEY, from the same committee: The bill (H. R. 
3560) granting a pension to Martha A. Geer. (Report No. 271.) 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and a resolution of the fol- 
lowing titles were introduced, and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BERRY: A bill (H. R.5310) to incorporate the Co- 
lumbia Life Estate Association—to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 5311) for the relief of non- 
commissioned officers of the Army and Marine Corps of the 
United States—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. O’NEIL: A bill (H. R. 5312) authorizing the construc- 
tion of a light-ship, with fog signal, to be established to the east- 
ward of Boston light, Massachusetts, and for the establishment 
of range lights in Boston Harbor, Mass.—to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CALDWELL: A bill (H. R. 5313) to regulate the sale 
and transportation of prison-made goods—to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5314) to authorize the entry of standards in 
the Patent Office—to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5315) to prevent desecration of the United 
States flag—to the Committee on the Judiciary. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5316) directing the transfer of certain 
amounts from the naval pension fund—to the Committee on Naval 


Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5317) to amend section 1754 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States—to the Committee on Reform in 
the Civil Service. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5318) providing for a survey of a route for a 
ship canal to connect the waters of Lake Erie and the Ohio 
River—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5319) to establish a bureau of public health 
to the Committee on Revision of the Laws. 

Also, a joint resolution (H. Res. 113) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to make survey of Ohio River ator near Cincinnati, Ohio, 
with a view to constructing ice piers or ice harbor—to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, yom bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as follows: 


By Mr. ALDRICH: A bill (H. R. 5320) to pension Ellen Jud- 
son—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5321) to pension Elizabeth T. Harrison—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. AVERY: A bill (H. R. 5322) granting an increase of 

nsion to Mrs. Margaret Smith—to the Committee on Invalid 

‘ensions. 


By Mr. BUNDY: A bill (H. R. 5323) for the relief of John K. 
Dixon—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5324) for the relisf of Frank E. Williams—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. CALDWELL: A bill (H. R. 5325) to pension Eliza M. 
Tumy—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5326) increasing the pension of Lieut. Col. 
Joseph H. Thornton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5327) to remove the charge of desertion 
N Charles H. Behle to the Committee on Military Af- 
Also, a bill (H. R. 5328) granting a pension to Lulu Mathilda 
Miller to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5329) granting a pension to Mary Gregan— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5330) for the allowance of certain claims for 
stores and supplies taken and used by the Army of the United 
States, as reported by the Court of Claims under the provisions 
of the act of March 3, 1883, known as the Bowman Act—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5331) for the relief of Mary Gregan, widow 
of Michael Gregan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill f. R. 5332) to remove the charge of desertion from 
Jacob 5 the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5333) for the relief of James J. Gildea—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5334) for the relief of Robert Clark & Co.— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5335) granting a pension to John Duncan, of 
Preston, Ohio to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5336) granting a pension to Ellen Day, step- 
mother of Albert L. Day—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5337) granting a pension to Catherine Bier- 
baum—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5338) to amend the military record of Rev. 
Henry B. Lambe—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5339) for the relief of Nathan J. Harris—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5340) for the erection of a monument to the 
late William Henry Harrison, at North Bend, Ohio—to the Com- 
mittee on the 1 ` 

Also, a bill (H. R.5341) for the relief of Catherine Grebing, 
widow of Philip Grebing—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 534 5 
widow of Gen. Thomas L. Young—to the Committee on Inv 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5343) increasing the pension of Enos J. 
Searles—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5344) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of Thomas L. Young—to the Committee on War ims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5345) to remove the charge of desertion 
pa Acc Alexander Mitchell—to the Committee on Military Af- 
airs 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5346) for the relief of certain men and offi- 
cers who served on the gunboats A. O. Tyler, Conestoga, and 
Lexington—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5347) to remove the charge of desertion from 
John Gleason—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

BY Mr. DE FOREST: A bill (H. R. 5348) for the relief of Michael 
O'Hearn—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ENGLISH: A bill (H. R. 5349) n a pension to 
Ella Hatfield, invalid daughter of Maj. David Hatheld, First 
Regiment New Jersey Infantry Volunteers—to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. MERCER: A bill (H. R. 5350) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary E. W the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TYLER: A bill (H. R.5351) granting a pension to Ce- 
lestia P. Hartt—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. VAN VOORGIS of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 5352) for the 
relief of Edward P. Hughes—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5353) for the relief of D. M. Sprague and Wil- 
liam Tilton—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WASHINGTON: A bill (H. R. 5354) for the relief of 
Sarah McClay, administratrix of Robert McClay, deceased, late 
of Davidson County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and pa- 
pers were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARNES: Petition of the Business Men's Association 
of Green Bay, Wis., asking that the duty on mineral water be 
retained—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BLANCHARD: Petition of citizens of Eola, La., for 
payment of sugar bounty due on the crop of 1893—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BLAIR: Memorial of the Central Labor Union of 
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Concord, N. H., protesting against the evils of telegraphie mo- 
nopoly and declaring in favor of the control of the telegraph 
by the Government, and requesting their Representatives to 
labor to secure the success of this petition—to the Committee 
on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Petition of Christopher Til- 
ley and others, residents of Albany, Wis., in favor of a uniform 
duty of 35 cents on unstemmed leaf tobacco—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of John Soulman and other residents of Janes- 
ville, Wis., in favor of a uniform duty of 35 cents on all un- 
stemmed leaf tobacco>to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of John W. Swaney and other residents of Mil- 
ton Junction, Wis., for a uniform rate of duty of 35 cents on un- 
stemmed leaf tobacco—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GOLDZIER: Petition of Northwestern University fac- 
ulty and students, in favor of putting books on the free list—to 

e Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GROSVENOR: Petition of 120 miners, farmers, me- 
chanics, and laboring men, of Buchtel precinct, York Town. 
ship, Athens County, Ohio, against the e of the so-called 
Wilson tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. j 

By Mr. GROUT: Protest of J. W. Stowell and 34 other citi- 
zens of Vermont, against the passage of the Wilson tariff bill— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, protest of the employés of Barbour Flax Spinning Com- 

y, of Paterson, N. J., against the e of the Wilson tariff 
ill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: Petition of John W. Barrett and 37 others, 
citizens of River Falls, Pierce County, Wis., in favor of the re- 
_ tention of the present duties on barley—to the Committee on 

Ways and Means. j 

By Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa: Resolutions of the Sioux City 
Typographical Union, No. 180, urgi 


W scientific publications 
be taken from the free list in the Wilson bill—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 


By Mr. HITT: Petition of J. S. Shoemaker, of Dakota, III., for 
I-cent letter postage to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. 

By Mr. HULL: Petition of Capt. J. M. Browne and 71 other 
citizens of St. Charles, Iowa, asking the enactment of an equi- 
table service pension law—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, protest of the Sioux City (lowa) Typographical Union 
against the Wilson bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of S. O. Banker and 78 other citizens of St. 
Charles, Iowa, asking reinstatement of all suspended pensions 
and that none be permitted hereafter until after proof of fraud—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. IKIRT: Petition of 46 citizens of Louisville, Ohio, 
agains the passage of the Wilson bill—to the Committee on 

ays and Means. = 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio: Evidence in support of pension 
claim of Brigham Perkins, House bill 3805—to the Committee 
on Mili Affairs, 

By Mr. JOSEPH: Petition of citizensof Beaver County, Okla., 

raying pare ers to annex that county to the Territory of New 
exico—to the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. LYNCH’ Remonstrance of 435 citizens of Hurley, Wis., 
against putting iron ore on the free list—to the Committee on 

ays and Means. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Indiana: Remonstrance by F. E. Johnson, 
W. H. Hoogland, and J. C. Pritchard, of Peru, Ind., as a com- 
mittee in behalf of Local Union, No. 101, American Flint Glass 
Workers’ Union, against the passage of the Wilson tariff bill— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MAGUIRE: Protest of New Almaden miners, of Cali- 
fornia, . of Wilson tariff bill—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MEIKLEJOHN: Twopetitions of citizens of Nebraska 
for reduction on letter postage to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. MORGAN: Petition of citizens of Splitlog and Wade, 
Mo., for the defeat of the Wilson bill—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MORSE: Petition of the Cotton Mule Spinners’ As- 
sociation, of Taunton, Mass., praying that Congress will not pass 
ye proposed Wilson tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

By Mr. NORTHWAY: Remonstrance of E. F. Wiley and 36 
others, of Monroe, Ashtabula County, Ohio, against the passage 
of the Wilson bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. O’NEIL: Petition of the railroad commissioners of 
Massachusetts, in favor of a bill to punish train wrecking—to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PIGOTT: Remonstrance of the president and faculty 
of Yale University, against a duty on books in the English lan- 
guage—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 


Also, remonstrance of the faculty of Yale University, against 
the duty on books in the English language—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Connecticut: Protest of Local Assem- 
bly No. 5140, Knights of Labor, of New London, Conn., against 
issue of Government bonds—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

By Mr. SPERRY: Petition of workingmen and voters, 438 in 
number, of Windsor Locks, Conn., against the Wilson tariff bill 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitiop of 357 citizens of Southington, Conn., against 
m age of the Wilson tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. STEPHENSON: Memorial signed by Frederick Braas- 
ted Democratic ex-State treasurer of Michigan, and 101 other bus- 
iness men and miners of National Mine, Mich., protesting against 
‘the placing of iron ore on the free list, and declaring that the 
effect of such action will be to make employment in ore mining 
uncertain and irregular, and to reduce wages so low as to shame 
and distress not only the American miner, but the wage-earner © 
along the whole line of land and water transportation between 
the mine, the furnace, and the mill—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TAWNEY: Protest of Charles C. Moore and 87 other 
citizens of Minnesota, against the passage of the Wilson tariff 
bill to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TYLER (by request): Petition of soldiers and citizens 
for e of an act changing the law as to the retirement of 
enlisted men, United States Army—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. VAN VOORHIS of Ohio: Resolutions and petition 
signed by 99 employés of the Brown Manufacturing Company, of 
Zanesville, Ohio, without regard to past party affiliations, recit- 
ing that Whereas the Ways and Means Committee of the Fif- 
ty-third Congress have cet pat yg a new tariff bill which by its 
provisions will have the effect to change values and increase im- 
portations, and discriminate against American labor, and cause 
à revolution in business and trade; its effects are already seen 
in the closed mines, factories, and shops, thus throwing tens of 
thousands of men out of employment, when it is the boasted vir- 
tue of freedom, when men by the hundreds must be fed and 
clothed by charity in every city and hamlet in America: Re- 
solved, That without regard to past party affiliations, but froma 
sense of duty as American citizens, we do most earnestly protest 
against the passage of the Wilson bill, etc.”—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Local Union No. 19, Zanesville (Ohio) Amer- 
ican Flint Glass Workers’ Union, protesting against the passage 
of the so-called Wilson tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Aiso, petition of 25 citizens of Marietta, Ohio, members of all 
political parties, protesting against the passage of the Wilson 
tariff bili—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 21 citizens of Marietta, Ohio, members of all 
political parties, protesting against the passage of the Wilson 
tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, ghey signed by 63 citizens of Zanesville, Ohio, em- 
ployés of the Blandy machine shops, and Griffith, Hedge & Co., 
setting forth that inasmuch as they believe that the proposed 
tariff bill, if adopted, will impoverish the country, lessen em- 
ployment, reduce wages, and decrease the purchasing power of 
the people, they earnestly protest against its passage—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition signed by 49 citizens of Zanesville, Ohio, em- 
ployés of the American Encaustic Tile Works, setting forth that 
inasmuch as they believe that the proposed tariff bill, if adopted, 
will impoverish the country, lessen employment, reduce wages, 
and decrease the purchasing power of the people, they earnestly 

rotest against its passage—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of 27 citizens of Licking Township, Muskingum 
County, Ohio, protesting against the 8 of the Wilson tariff 
bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 69 citizens of Union Township, Muskingum 
County, Ohio, members of all political parties, reciting that, in- 
asmuch as they believe that the passage of the Wilson bill would 
destroy the industries of the country, rob the workingmen of 
work and wages, and bring upon the country still further dis- 
tress, with unemployed men in every part of the State, with suf- 
fering and want on every hand, they earnestly pray the Ameri- 
can Congress to let the tariff alone and give the country a chance 
to do business and restore prosperity to the people—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: Petition of citizens interested in the 
manufacture of salt at Retsof, Livingston County, N. Y., pro- 
testing the repeal of the present duties on salt—to the 


Committee on Ways and Means. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, January 20, 1894. 


The House met at II o'clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, 
Rey. E. B. BAGBY. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


FLOUR MILL AND SAWMILL AT SHOSHONE AGENCY, WYO, 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the As- 
sistent Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting an estimate of 
appropriations submitted by the Secretary of the Interior for 
the erection of flour mill and sawmill at Shoshone cy, Wyo.; 
which was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, and or- 
dered to be printed. j 

BIG SANDY RIVER, KENTUCKY. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Sec- 
retary of War, transmitting, pursùant to House resolution dated 
January 17, 1894, an estimate of appropriation required to com- 
plete the improvement on the Big Sandy River at Louisa, Ky.; 
which was referred to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
and ordered to be printed. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA SUBURBAN RAILWAY. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the report of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Suburban Railway Company for the year end- 
ing December 31, 1893; which was refe to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, and ordered to be printed. 


CLISBY AUSTIN, DECEASED, AND MARY E. SPEED. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a communication from 
the Court of Claims, transmitting copies of the findings of the 
court in the cases of the following named persons against the 
United States: Clisby Austin,deceased, and F. M. E. Speed; which 
was referred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to 
be printed. 

CONTINGENT APPROPRIATIONS OF NAVY DEPARTMENT. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Assist- 
ant Seeretary of the Navy, transmitting detailed statement of 
the expenditures of the contingent if Pies agree of the Navy 
Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1893; which was 
referred to the Committee on Expenditures in the Navy Depart- 
ment. 


CONTRACTS FOR SUPPLIES IN THE DEPARTMENTS AT WASH- 
INGTON. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (H. R. 4292) to 
amend section 3709 of the Revised Statutes, relating to contracts 
for supplies in the Departments at Washington, with Senate 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate amend- 


ment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out all after the word “following,” in line 4, and insert: 

And the advertisement for 1 shall be made by all the Ex- 
ecutive Departments, including the Department of Labor, the United States 
Fish Commission, the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Smithsonian 
Institution, the Government Printing Office, the government of the District 
of Columbia, and the Superintendent of the State, War, and Navy Building, 
except for paper and materials for use of the Government er aps Sata 
and materials used in the work of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 
which shall continue to be ad for and purchased as now provided by 
such days for the opening fall such proposals in each Department and 
such or the o 0 such pro ent ani 
other Government’ estab: ts in the 1 of Washington; and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury shall designate the day or days in 8 for the 
opening of such proposals and give due notice thereof to the other Depart- 
ments and Government establishments. 

Such proposals shall be opened in the usual way and schedules thereof 
aay prepared, and, together with the statement of the proposed action ot 
0 De! ent and Government establishment thereon, shall be sub- 
mitted to a board of three officers, consisting of the chief clerks of the Treas- 
ury, Interior, and Post-Office Departments, or such other official repre- 
sentative of each of said Departments as the head thereof shall designate, at 
a meeting to be called by the official of the 8 Department, Who shall 
be chairman thereof, and said board shall care y examine and compare 
all tLe posals so submitted and recommend the acceptance or rejec- 
tion of any or all of said proposals. And if or all of such proposals 
shall be rejected, advertisements for proposals again be invited and 
proceeded with in the same manner. 


Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, although this appears to be en- 
tirely a new bill, the Senate having struck out the House prop- 
osition and.inserted a substitute, yet the only change e y 
the Senate has been to except the printing materials for bo 
the Government Printing Office and Bureau of Printing and 
Engraving from the operation of the bill, and it was not the in- 
tention of the House to cover those materials, they being pro- 
vided for elsewhere by law: but in making this substitute the 
Senate has made an error in taking it for granted that there 
was but one Assistant Secretary of the Treasury and Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, and to correct that I offer an amend- 
ment to concur in the Senate amendment with the following 
amendment: 


The Clerk read as follows: 


partments and the Postmaster-General, e 8 
The amendment was d to, and the Senate amendment as 
amended was concurred in. 
On motion of Mr. DINGLEY, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the Senate amendment as amended was concurred in 
was laid on the table. 


MONUMENT TO MAJ. GEN. STARK. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (S. 15) for the 
erection of an equestrian statue of Maj. Gen. John Stark in the 
city of Manchester, N. H.; which was referred to the Committee 
on the Library, and ordered to be printed. 

INSPECTION OF IMMIGRANTS BY UNITED STATES CONSULS. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Mr. Speaker, the bill H. R. 
5246, entitled a bill “ providing for the inspection of immigrants 
by United States consuls,” was referred to the Committee on 
Naturalization and Immigration. This matter of which the bill 
treats is before the Committee on the Judiciary in another bill, 
and I desire to ask consent of the House that this bill may be re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will send up the bill, so that 
the title may be read. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to alachat ge the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization from the further consideration of this 
bill, the title of which has been read, and that it be referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. Without objection the motion 
of the gentleman will be 5 to. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

CALL OF COMMITTEES. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the committees for re- 


ports. 
The committees were called, but no reports were presented. 
TARIFF 


The SPEAKER. The House, pursuant to the special order, 
will resolve itself into Committee of the Whole for further con- 
sideration of the bill the title of which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Govern- 
ment, and for other purposes, 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that when the House resolves itself into Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for further 
consideration of the tariff bill all debate on the pending para- 
graph and amendments thereto be closed in ten minutes. 

r. BURROWS. There are two or three gentlemen on this 
side who desire to , and I suggest to the gentleman from 
West Virginia that he say twenty minutes instead of ten. 
ree W. N of West Virginia. Very well. I will agree to 

at. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. Speaker, will that prevent amendments 


to the . 
The SESAR, R. It will not. It relates only to the pending 
pro on. 


r. SIMPSON. But that includes all the different articles in 
that schedule. 
The SPEAKER, The Chair does not know what the pending 
amendment is. 
Mr. BURROWS. The proposition is to close debate on this 
amendment, but it will not prevent the offering of other amend- 


ments. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILSON of-West Virginia. I desire to make the further 
suggestion to our friends on the other side, that on Tuesday next, 
after the House resolves itself into Committee of the Whole for 
further consideration of this bill the question of the tariff on 
coal be taken up, and that at the end of three hours of debate a 
yote be taken. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I think the time ought to be extended 
somewhat beyond three hours. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I was poing to follow that 
with p proposin that at the conclusion of the debate on that 
schedule the question of the duty on iron ore be taken up and 


debated for three hours. 
Mr. GROSVENOR. Three hours to be devoted to each sub- 
b? 
r. WILSON of West Virginia. Yes. 
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Mr.GROSVENOR. Then I have no objection. 

Mr. CRAIN. Mr. S er, I have an amendment which I 
think is of considerable importance, which proposes to reduce the 
ad valorem rates in the pending bill on cotton and woolen manu- 
factured cloth. I think the consideration of it will take some 
time, and if we occupy 3 Tuesday, and Wednesday 

Mr. OATES. The proposition is only to occupy Tuesday. 

Mr. CRAIN. Very well. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
WILSON] asks unanimous consent that on Tuesday next when 
the House resolves itself into Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union for further consideration of the pending bill 
three hours be devoted to debate of that portion of the bill relat- 
ing to the duty on coal, that then a vote be taken, and that after 
that three hours be devoted to discussing the duty on iron ore. 

Mr. BURROWS. Both on the same day? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I understand that that precludes the offer- 
2 any other amendments to that part of the bill. 

r. BROSIUS. Mr. Speaker, does the proposition include 
any arrangement as to the control of the time to be pe by 
the respective sides in the debate, or is that to be controlled by 
the Chair? 

The SPEAKER. Inthe absence of an agreement it will be 
controlled by the Chair. 

Mr. BURROWS. There will be no trouble about that. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I understood the Chair to 
say, at the suggestion of the gentleman from Mic IAr. 
Burrows], that the whole of the debate and the votes included 
in the propositions of the gentleman from West Virginia would 
be closed on Tuesday afternoon. Now,if we give three hours to 
the discussion of each of these subjects, that will make six hours, 
and the proceedings may overrun the length of the daily ses- 
sion. I suggest, therefore, that the proposition be modified so 
as to leave the vote to be taken on Wednesday if necessary. 

8 SPEAKER. Without objection the agreement will be 

e. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I would like to know whether 
or not the rule of five-minute debate will Ppa on Tuesday 
under this allotment of time, or whether the time will be con- 
trolled by the respective sides? 

The SPEAKER. That may be a matter of ment. 

Mr. DALZELL. Would it not be well to include that in the 
agreement now? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I think, Mr. Speaker, that 
in the absence of an agreement to the contrary the debate ought 
to be under the five-minute rule. 

The SPEAKER. It will be, unless there is some ment, 

Apause.] Without objection, then, the agreement will be made. 

e House will resolve itself into Committee of the Whole, and 
— gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. RICHARDSON] will take the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
for further consideration of the tariff bill. There is an amend- 
ment pending offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HEN- 

* DERSON |. 

Mr. MCRAE. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. For what 1 does the getleman rise? 

Mr. MCRAE. I rise, not to offer any amendment to this para- 
graph, but for the purpose of asking unanimous consent that an 
amendment which I desire to offer to the sugar schedule may ba 
printed in the RECORD, so that it may be taken up when that 
schedule is reached. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is their objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The amendment proposed by Mr. MCRAE is as follows: 

trike out 180, hedule E, and insert the follo 2 

2 Iba 20 Anek of the rg — tied ae act to Saree revenue, bday — 
duties, and for other purposes, approved October t, 1890,’ as provides for and 
authorizes the issue of licenses to produce sugar, and for the payment of a 
bounty to the producers of sugar from beets, sorghum, orsugar cane, wn 
injthe United Stares, or from maple sap produced within the United Grates, 
be, and the same hereby is, repealed, to take effect July 1, 1894, and there- 
after it shall be unlawful to issue any license to produce sugar or to pay any 
bounty for the production of sugar of any kind under the said act.” s 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate on the pending amendment of the 
5 from Iowa will, under the order of the House, close 

twenty minutes. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer to the pend- 
ing amendment an amendment which I send to the desk. 

e amendment was read, as follows: 
Add “except paragraph 252 of chapter 1244 of the laws of 1800. 


Mr. DANIELS. That leaves the duty on barley at the rate 
provided for in the Wilson bill. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Chairman, the claim of the Demo- 
cratic party, as made in its platform and by the early teachings 


of its progenitors, is that the just exercise of power by the Gen- 
eral Government in the matter of tariff taxation 1s circum- 
scribed and limited by the purpose to raise revenue. A tariff 
for revenue only comes nearer being the exact battle cry of the 
Democratic party than any one historical fact in connection with 
the unfortunate 1 party. In its last national utter- 
ance this was its sole c . The President based hislong mes- 
sage of 1888 upon that idea. 

What have we before us, Mr.Chairman? Whatisthe essence 
of this bill? It is to all intents and purposes a revenue measure 
that will not raise revenue, and a protective measure that will 
not operate as protection. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
BRYAN] on yesterday, in answer to inquiries on this side of the 
House, stated that the purpose of the Committee on Ways and 
Means in framing this bill was, if I understood him, to take off 
of wool all tariff taxation for the purpose of raising from the 
shoulders of the people the burden incident to the cost of cloth- 
ing in this country. And then he said in general terms that the 
just limitation of the power of Congress in this behalf was in a 
revenue direction. Buthedid notanswer the inquiry thatcomes 
to me forcibly whenever I think about this feature of the tariff— 
why puta tariff of 45 per cent upon clothing if the purposs in 
taking the tariff off of wool is to cheapen the product to the 
American people? If it be true that free wool and free coal and 
free dyestuffs will cheapen the cost of manufacture, then it must 
be that this bill with 45 per cent ad valorem makes a better pro- 
tection to the manufacturer than did the McKinley bill. 

A tariff for revenue only would bea tariff upon all imported 
articles; and to-day in my humble judgment, outside of Con- 
gress, outside of the men who, ment ot them, came here by the 
accident of a popular delusion in 1892—a delusion from which 
the people have suddenly recovered themselves and gone the 
other way—the leaders of the Democratic party outside of 
Congress, I say, favor a scheme for the simple raising of revenue. 
They denounced the McKinley law as robbery“ and denied 
that Congress had the constitutional authority to pass that 
measure, and the lead Democratic papers of the 
country denounce Wilson as a departure from 
Democratic principles and demand its defeat. I mention the 
Cincinnati Enquirer, the Cleveland Plaindealer, the New York 
Sun, the C Herald, and so on down a longline of the ster- 
ling defenders of Democratic policy and history. f 

I hold in my hand, Mr. R as h delivered on St. 
Jackson’s day: January 8, 1894, in the city of Columbus, by one 
of the best educated and most tħoroughly trained Democrats in 
this country—a man born in New land, educated in a New 
England college, trained in the teachings of the books, trained 
in the atmosphere of the exploded notions which we constantly 
hear recited upon this floor, which have come down to us from 
the darkness of the Middle Ages—and I find this speech not at 
all illustrated with extracts from Locke's Essay on the Human 
Understanding or extracts from the old writers who have been 
repudiated by the common judgment and experience of man- 
kind eyer since the American Republic. undertook to make 
America the home of well-paid labor, and the place where the 
production of mankind should be independent of the other na- 
tions of the world. 

This gentleman on this famous day stood up in Ohio and de- 
livered a speech which will be memorable in this wonderful cam- 
paign of education. 

Availing ry ea of the order of the House, I shall take occa- 
sion to print this speech with my remarks. 

The speech is as follows: 

INGALLS, IN HONOR OF ST. JACKSON, TEARS TO FLINDERS THR PARTY 


WOULD TAX SUGAR, BEER, AND A FEW OTHER THINGS TO PRODUCE THE 
REVENUE NEEDED TO RUN THE GOVERNMENT. 


Club of tnat ou Mr. M. E. Ingalls, pi 


and Ohio 


bill, and to tear still wider agape the bleeding wounds of the party founded 
2 Mr. Ingalis said: 


p 

tribute to the hero of New Orleans, a 
his party, who believed in it, who never thought him- 
self above it, and who did all he could for its success: a Democrat who be- 
lieved that in the end the people would always be right, and they in return 
t him as they have noother leader - before or since. In these troubled 
times it is well for us to get together and recall the history of him who, in 
the hour of distress of country and his party. 8 no effort to help 
them both. May weimitate hisexample in dar . 

VFour committee requested me to respond to thesentimentof The Chicago 
platform of 182.“ platform contains much matter, much more than I 
would want to take up in an after-dinner speech, pees pects to confine my- 
self to ee from the third section of t platform: 

We declare it to be a fundamental principle of the Democratic 
that the Federal Government has no constitutional power to impose 
collect tariff duties éxcept for the purpose of revenue only." 

“This is the meat of what is known as the ‘tariff resolution This was 
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passed in the summer of 1892, when business was good, everybody prosper- 
ous, and the Government had plenty of revenue. Whether, on account of 
the disturbance of business affairs and the depression that has arisen since 
the meeting of that convention, it would have p: the same resolutions 
now, is aquestion. This is for our leaders to consider. It may be well for 
them also to draw some lessons from the elections last fall and consider 
whether they do not show indications of a change in the sentiment of the 


le. 

o show the situation of the country and the party at this day, when the 
new tariff bill under the resolution quoted is presented. allow me to briefly 
sum up some of the things that have happened since our party came into 
control of theGovernment last March, which have a bearing upon the new 
tariff bill. It was known then by the President and his advisors that the 
Treasury was bankrupt. The magnificent s lus which four years before 
the Democrats had turned over to the Republicans had all been wasted; the 

Id reserve of $100,000,000, Which had been considered sacred hitherto, was 
danger; people were beginning to talk about the credit of the Govern- 
ment; there were signs of a coming financial storm and distress. 

In this state of affairs it seems to me that the Administration is open to 
criticism that it did not at once call Congress together and submit the case 
to them. That was the body to consider measures for relief. The President 
should have said to them: ‘The people have turned the Republicans out and 
put us in; I find they have left an empty Treasury and enormous unpaid 
obligations; the credit of the Government is being questioned; we must at 
once provide means to pay our bills, to keep our gold reserve good, and stop 
expenditures or else there will be a business panic and all the dire results 
that come from such a situation.“ 8 

Instdid ot this course, matters were allowed to drift along until we were 
in the midst of a terrible financial storm. Then an extra session was called, 
and the President recommended the repeal of the Sherman law as the one 

a that would bring relief. I believed then, as I believe to-day, that it 
would have been better for the country and better for our party if the Demo- 
cratic Senators had at once voted for it and then gone home and waited for the 
result. But many of them differed, honestly and conscientiously, from these 
views. The consequence was a long debate, and at the end a repeal of the 
law. But it was brought about by Republican votes, and they got more 


upon by a go 

e Sherman law would have been repealed, effective in 1 par 

millions 

. of bonds to pay its deficit and keep its credit and reserve of gold ooa: Is 

there a Democrat so blind, is there a citizen so willful, that he not ad- 

mit that such a result would have been far preferable both to the party and 

to the country than what was done? The immediate repealof the bill was 

insisted upon and was passed, but it came too late to accomplish the good 

that bed wished, for the storm had already become too te: c for this to 
85 t. 

Puste has not revived; the gold balance has dwindled away day by day 
until the Government is forced to ask help from Congress and go all over 
the question again. They have to issue bonds, and if they issue them now 
it will go to the great mass of the ple as a Democratic measure, and be 
criticised as such; when, if they been issued with the repeal of the 
Sherman law, it would have been known by every voter in the land that 
they were issued to provide for the deficit made by the Republicans. 

I haye dwelt upon these errors of the past to show that the Administra- 
tionand Congress are not infallible, and the greatest care should be exer- 
cised to avoid further mistakes. Each body must have its own opinions, but 
with a due regard to the other, and there should be conference and consulta- 
tion to decide on what is best for the country and for the party. The theory 
that ‘the can do no wrong’ will never succeed in this country. Neither 
does all knowledge, all wisdom, lie with the President and his advisers, or 
with the Senate or the House. emight, perhaps, say to each, sarcastically, 
as Job of old did to his accusers, “No doubt ye are the people, and wisdom 
shall die with you.’ But we do not believe it will. 

Understand me, in the criticisms I make here to-night, I make them asa 
Democrat, as one who voted for Cleveland tor three successive Presiden- 
tial elections, and has been his earnest and faithful supporter all through. 
I have the warmest admiration for his honesty and courage, as I have for 
the wisdom and faithfulness of the Democratic Congressmen. But the 
must understand, and the paopie must give them to understand, that a 
wisdom does not lie in one y, but it isin a combination of the whole, 
and in the future it must be no one man’s opinion, but the consensus of all. 

We are in the midst of evil times; mills have stopped, industry is para- 
lyzed, and everywhere idle men are filling the streets and asking for work 
and there is none. No such calamity has ever before befallen this com- 
munity in its history. Ido not mean that the Administration or our party 
is responsible for t On the other hand, the seeds were sown by our Re- 
publican predecessors, but we have not crushed out the trouble as we should, 
and the Administration and its supporters have been too vacillating in their 
policy and they have not stayed the wave of ruin that has been going over 
the country as they might. Notwithstanding the troubled times, notwith- 
standing the deficit in the Treasury and its necessities, the Administration 
and its representatives have steadily pushed forward a tariff bill which is 
claimed to be in pursuance of the Chicago platform. 

We all desire areformation of the M oy bill; we all desire the gradual 
reduction of taxes, whether imposed under the name of tariff or something 
else. But this can only be had by reducing theexpenditures. Unfortunately, 
we have inherited from the Republicans a condition that is the reverse of 
this. We have an on Treasury, and the estimateis that at the end of the 
fiscal year the deficit will be somewhere from 25,000,000 to $50,000,000. Now, 
what is the duty of the Democratic partyinsuch a stateof affairs? Itseems 
to me clearly to be to cut out some of the obnoxious features of the Me- 
Kinley bill, to make some articles dutiable that are free, to raise the duty 
on others, to make a revenue bill strictly according to the Chicago platform, 
and in that way secure a sufficient revenue to run the Government. Are 
they doing this? 

On the other hand, the Committee on Ways and Means have sent to Con- 

ess a tariff bill, which in addition to the deficit of $50,000,000 will produce 

„000.000 more of loss, leaving the Government at the end of the fiscal year 
short $125,000,009, unless it can be made up in other ways. How do they ex- 

t to make up this $125,000,000? Cover your heads in shame, my fellow 

mocrats. for your party in power in these days of peace proposes to go 
back and enact the war taxes of the past; and why? Inorder that they may 
make a tariff framed according to the theories of a few men familiar only 
with the books. and reduce the duties on certain articles which do not de- 
mand it, and make certain articles free which are not called for. 

Instead of cbeying the mandate of the people, they propose to try a little 
experiment ot their own and imitate McKinley. Was ever such folly? The 


gentleman who fathers this measure, whose name Siren to it, is a distin- 
guished member of Congress, coming from a little village up in the moun- 
tains of the State of West Virginia. He has had a large experience as a col- 
lege professor and as a country lawyer and as a member of Congress. He 
is a student of the doctrine of free trade and well educated as a theorist. B 
some chance he is made chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, an 
is put astride of the commerce of this country, and proposes to demonstrate 
his theories, although in so doing he may wreck the country and his 0 
“I have not the time to go through all the vagaries of this bill. I might ask 
why the wool which competes with the farmer is made free, and the tax 
upon the brandy and champagne, which the rich man drinks, is reduced; 
why the duty is left off sugar and other revenue producing articles, if this is 
a tariff for revenue! The honest truth is, it is only another edition of the 
McKinley bill, dressed up in Democratic clothes to give it respectability. 
The great fad of this committee is free raw materials, iron ore, coal, lum- 


r, etc. 

“You will hear it said that Iam interested in coal, and hence that is one of 
my reasons for objecting to this tariff. Iam interested in coal, but only as 
the president of several railway corporations, a large part of whose business 
is in the transportation of this article. They had upon their pay-rolls 25,000 
names, and each and every one of these is interested to know why. when 
the Government needs revenue, coal, which d a large amount, and 
with injury to no one, should be made free, while the goods which ane coal- 
8 use are still taxed. Isay we had 25,00) names, for the depressed 

usiness has force us to discharge one-fifth of them, and they have gone to 
swell the army of cold and hungry unemployed that fill our streets; 
the saddest sight there is in the world—men hungry and willing to work for 
bread, but no work to be had. Iam interested, Irepeat, for it this bill pae 
with its free coal and free ore, more of these faithful employés will have 


to go. 

Politically, Iam against it, for justas sure as you place coal and iron ore 
upon the free list, so sure will Vir, a and West Virginia leave the Demo- 
cratic column at the next election. Tell me, where are you to get the elec- 
toral votes to take their place? Can youplacate Mugwumps enough in New 
England to give you the votes there that you lose in the South? atjusti- 
fication is there for free coal? None, except that the books say that raw 
materialshould be free, and this committee, with no business experience, but 
wedded to their theories, have classed coal as a raw material, when every ton 
at the mouth of the pu represents 90 per cent of labor and 10 per cent of raw 
material, and when it comes in competition with foreign coal in England it 
represents 95 per cent of labor and 4 per cent raw material. 

“Itwouldseem to me that if you wished protection for labor here was a bet- 
ter chance for it than anywhere else. Whoasks for freecoal? The people? 
No; no one except a fe New England and New York speculators, whorushed 
over into Nova Scotia the week after election, when they thought they could 
establish free trade, and bought everything that could be brought in here if 
the duty were taken off, from a coal mine toa lime kiln, While this com- 
mittee of ours graciously allow the coal of Her Majesty, Queen Victoria, to 
come in here and displace our own, and break down a half million of our la- 
borers, the thrifty Canuck smiles and still charges us 60 cents a ton for all 
that we sellin western domains. Verily, this Committee of Ways and 
Means are great and patriotic gentlemen! 

sed 5 ht go through the list and point out a great many other inconsisten- 
cies, but it is idle to take up your e in doing so. It it better to speak to 
5 — briefly as to the advisability of pushing such a tariff bill at this time. 

he convention in Chicago declared, as I have said, for a tariff for revenue. 
If the ple voted for anything they voted for that. Is the bill proposeda 
tarif for revenue? Onthe other hand, as I have stated, it reduces the reve- 
nue derived from the McKinley bill $75,000,000, and leaves the Government 
n, 5 „ ht to do is to eq expenses. 

e first t neress ought o is to reduce the Then the: 
should take the McKinley bill and go through it, cut out its worst features, 
raise the duty on some t and reduce on others, and then put a duty 
upon sugar, and they would get revenue enough to run the Government. 

ll me, my fellow-Democrats, why should not sugar Siri a duty? It is the 
easiest to collect of any and probably the least felt. e entire sugar busi- 
ness of this country is in the hands of a trust, which levies its tribute upon 
every dealer in the land, which fixes the price in every little village, and the 
Government should put its hand upon it and make it pay its share of sup- 
porting the Government. 

The probabilities are that a duty of 1 cent per poung levied upon sugar 
would not raise the cost to the consumer one particle, but even if it did it is 
the easiest tax to collect that can be levied. Further, it will tect the 
sugar industry of this country, which is just beginning and is destined to 
grow to immense proportions. Then, if more is needed, put a tax of a dol- 
ar a barrel on beer, which is one of the fairest that can be levied. The Mc- 
Kinley bill changed the system of our Government, which had been built u 
for a hundred years, from a tariff for revenue with protection as an meiden 
to a tariff for protection with revenue as an incident. 

What we should do is to change this policy and go back to the one that 
has governed this country for a hundred years, and enact a tariff for reve- 
nue and incidentally let it serve its purpose for protection. We should 
make as few changes as ible. These are not times for experiments; 
business is staggering under a load of depression; men are anxious; they 
knew not which way to turn, and there should be no mistakes made. 

In behalf of the great body of business men of this country I protest 
agane experiments at this time. In behalf of the Democratic rañâk and 
file, I protest against a measure which, if passed, will turn the country over 
to the Republicans. I wish I could reach every Democraé in the land to 
arouse him to action so that they all would make their objections felt with 
their Congressmen. It is a time of peril to the 


arty. I would sound the 
alarm, To your tents, O Israel. Unless we can bring about achange in the 
Administration, unless we can stop this so-called Wilson bill in Congress, 
we shall go down as a party to hopeless defeat at the next election, and it 
will be years before the people will trust us again. 

We want to stop experimenting for the benefit of a few theorists 
and scholars. Let them turn their attention towards providing for the exigen- 
cies of the Treasury; let them reduce the expenses of the vernment in 
every way possible. If this is all done, while we may lose temporarily on 
account of mistakes already made, the people will soon realize that they can 
trust us, and will be with us. In the success that will then come none will 
rejoice more than we, the followers of our patron saint. If on the other 
hand all wisdom has left our leaders, and they persist in their course, we 
8 down in the ruin that they cause. But we will not be disheartened; 
we still keep the camp fires burning and imitate the virtues of the hero 
of New Orleans, and resolve that by the Eternal” in other years and with 
seen leaders we will renew the fight and hope for more wisdom in aur hour 
of success, 


There is but one just criticism of the eloquent gentleman, and 
that is he supported Cleveland in 1892 upon a platform that not 


only promised all the Wilson bill proposes but much more. It 
menaced all protective duties and the election of Cleveland, apd 
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the success of the party in that year plainly foreshadowed this 
exact condition. 

Can it be that these Democratic protestants voted for the suc- 
cess of the Democracy in 1888 and 1892, believing that nothing 
would come of it? Were the battle cries of 1892 only intende 
to carry the country and to stop there? The election of a Dem- 
ocratic President and a Democratic Congress turns out to be a 
serious thing. It may have been a sort of meaningless, funny 
sort of thing in 1892, but it has become a sad reality in 1894. 
The man who fires a gun into a crowd toscare the boys and man- 
gles and wounds a bystander, is seldom heard to shift the re- 
sponsibility upon some one else. 

But the business men of the country, the men holding great 
properties in trust for the owners, must join the great 


part 
which has ever built up and has never torn down; that has x8 


ways added to and never destroyed. 

The Ways and Means Committee shut their ears to the cries 
of the hungry and the protests of intelligence, and the appeals 
of the Democratic business men and the laboring men of the 
country fall upon an indifferent body in this House. All these 
appeals will be treated with contempt. 

(Here the hammer fell.] 

r. COOMBS. Mr. Chairman, I wish to call the attention of 
this committee to the extraordinarily liberal concessions that 
this bill makes to our neighbors in the Dominion of Canada. 

I shall not at this time offer any amendment, for the reason 
that the error of policy touches so many sections of the bill that 
it requires inthese particulars an entire revision by the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means. I hope that they may be induced, 
after listening to what I have to say, to change its provisions in 
ne direction of less liberality to our most gerous compet- 

tor. 

We have lying all along our Northern frontier under similar 
climatic conditions a nation that is analogous in race and char- 
acter. 

Their productions are nearly identical with our own, not only 
in agriculture, but also in their manufactures, 

Their position enables them to deliver into the center of our 
country these productions at the least possible cost for transpor- 
tation. 

Not only are they our competitors in the matter of production, 
but they also seriously embarrass our railroad transportation, 
for their main lines, helped by the home government, have done 
much to bankrupt our competing roads. 

They have not shown any extraordinary liberality in making 
concessions to us. Now we, without any request on their part, 
propose to admit free of duty a very large portion of their pro- 

uctions. 

They refuse to permit our fishermen to obtain bait or O have 
any facilities at their ports, yet we propose to permit them to 
bring the fish that they catch to our ports in their own vessels 

free of duty. 

We throw our home market open to many of their productions 
free of duty, without requiring them to admit the very same 
articles on the same terms when shipped by us into their bor- 


ers. 

We permit them to deliver all along our borders their lumber 
and cooperage stock to the destruction of our own enterprises 
situated on the border without one dollar of possible benefit toour 
consumers. In many ways we bolster up their industries, which 
now are in adecaying condition, with no corresponding benefit 
to our people. 

Now, gentlemen, I am not here to counsel any retaliatory 
measures against Canada, but to protest against unnecessary lib- 
erality. 

The commercial and political relations existing between the 
two countries are very complicated, and should not be carelessly 
dealt with. Neither am I here to counsel annexation, but it can 
not be denied that unless she is bolstered up by fictitious pros- 
perity she will naturally gravitate in that direction. It is not 
our policy to interfere with these natural conditions, but to let 
her work out, without assistance or hindrance on our part, her 
manifest destiny. 

If we pursue this po we shall by and by have the whole 
continent at the north of us. One nation, one race, will occupy 
without competition the country which should naturally be un- 
der one government. 

The Committee on Ways and Means can make a simple amend- 
ment that will do much to correct the errors that I have pointed 
out. Why not provide that whenever Canada charges a duty 
upon any class of goods that we ship to her, that the rate of duty 
now prevailing shall ba charged upon her shipments to us. 

This is only right with reference to our producers, and should 
not be considered a hardship by Canada. [Applause on both sides 
of the House.] . 

[Here the hammer fell.] 


XXVI——70 


Mr. DOCKERY. I ask unanimous consent ¢ have printed in 
the RECORD an amendment which I desire to submit to the 
moger schedule next Monday, if the opportunity should offer. 
There was no objection. 

The amendment is as follows: i 

On page 2%, strike out all from lines 2 to 10, inclusive, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

* 180. That sections 231, 232, 233, 234, 235, and 236 of the act entitled ‘An act to 
reduce revenue, equalize duties, and for other purposes,’ approved October 


1, 1890, which authorize the payment of bounties to producers of sugar, be, 
and the same are hereby, repealed.” 


Mr. MERCER. Mr. Chairman, this matter of a tariff means 
tariff for protection or tariff for free trade. We must take one 
horn of the dilemma; there is no satisfactory half-way ground. 
If we stand upon this matter as one of principle, then we must 
be in favor of a tariff for protection or a tariff for revenue only, 
which, as I understand it, means absolute free trade. My ex- 
perience and my education prompts me to favor protection, as I 
will show upon another occasion. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my fortune and my privilege tolive in one 
of the most remarkably progressive States in this Union; and it 
has been with a great deal of shame and mortification that I have 
been obliged to sit in my seat and not only hear that State ma- 
ligned and traduced as toits credit and financial standing, but to 
see other States similarly situated, similarly abused. 

The Republican party in the State of Nebraska for the last 
three years, Mr. 0 n, has made its campaigns upon the 
principle, ‘‘Stand up for Nebraska,” and under that banner and 
with that principle at stake tbe Republican party has won every 
campaign. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

I desire to say, Mr. Chairman, that when my colleague calls 
attention to the fact that he has conferred a great benefit to the 

ple of Nebraska, and especially to his Congressional district, 

y having salt put upon the free list, I say to him that he has 

conferred no benefit at all. Why, not 3 miles from the city of 

Lincoln, Nebr., the home of my colleague, there is a bed of salt 
which has been known for thirty years and perhaps more. 

During all this period no man that I know of in the State has 
taken advantage of that salt, which has been free as the air, until 
some progressive Republicans constructed an artificial lake, about 
which they have erected a health resort second tonone in the 
country. hy, salt is so cheap in Nebraska that some enter- 
prising people in the city of Lincoln who have established a mag- 
nificent system of bath houses, daily throw a ton and a half of 
salt into the plunge pool, simply as a convenience for the bathers 
and to add to their health and pleasure, and, Mr. Chairman, I 
do not believe these public benefactors ever once complained of 
the price of salt. 

Free salt! Mr. Chairman, in the State of Nebraska salt is so 
cheap that we hardly know the difference between the present 

rice and free salt. Free salt is apoor excuse for calamity howl- 

g: We arein favor of allowing the people of the United States 
to live, and we only ask that they allow us tolive. We do not 
believe in protecting any one industry to the detriment of an- 
other. We say that if protection is good for the manufacturer 
it should be good for the farmer, and vice versa. 

In the city of Lincoln, Nebr., Mr. Wolfe, a prominent Demo- 
erat, and sometimes a Demo-Pop—— . 

A MEMBER. That is anew term, and a good one. 

Mr. MERCER (continuing). A man of brains and a friend of 
mine has fallen into a controversy with a fellow-farmer as to 
who receives the largest price for hogs. Our farmers are so 
prosperous, I in the Second district, that they often en- 
ter into friendly contentions of this kind, proud of their achieve- 
ments and ssions. Mr. Wolfe receives $45 apiece for his 
hogs, while this other farmer, who lives in the county of Fill- 
more, receives $50.75 a head for the hogs he carries to market. 
Would these people quibble about free salt when they are re- 
ceiving such a price as that for their hogs, and in view of the 
fact that salt is worth in that State about 30 cents a barrel? 
Almost 200 barrels per Bog: Our farmers are broad-minded as 
well as prosperous, and they have little in common with the 
pseudo-farmer who seeks to disseminate discontent and discord 
where peace and good will should prevail. 

When you talk about Nebraska being an impoverished State, 
I desire to call attention to some figures which I have upon my 
desk, and which are as follows: 


Products of Nebraska. 
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If I had time, figures without number could be given which 


would swell the above amount to astonishing proportions. The 


farmer of Nebraska is not impoverished, and he welcomes capital 
and industry into the State with open arms. 

Ihave not mentioned the great packing industries at South 
Omaha; the enormous business done by railroads, banks, and 
manufacturing industries. A new industry and a growing one, 
beet sugar, is rapidly forging itself to the front, asisably shown 
by the following editori from the Nebraska State Journal pub- 
lished at Lincoln: 


There is no doubt in the minds of those who have given the subject of beet- 
sugar manufacture in Nebraska much study that there is ample room in this 
State for a hundred 38 factories on the same scale as the two Ox- 
nard factories already established. If each of these hundred factories should 
produce double the output of one of the two factories now in operation, 
which it could easily do if beets egy on were raised to keep them r 
during the season, the product would be 1,200,000,000 pounds annually, whic 
8 only about one-fourth of the sugar annually consumed 

ted States. 
But at 4 cents Apana this N would bring into the State for annual 
distribution $48,000,000, 5,000,000 more than one-half of the entire annual out- 
t of alljthe gold and silver mines in the United States. the amount of 
absorbed by the cultivation of sugar beets to supply these factories 
would be so inconsiderable, compared to the vast tracts of uncultivated 
es in the State, that the area devoted to corn, wheat, oats, and barley 
would not be diminished by an acre. On the contrary, such a 
pendent industry could not fail to increase the value of every bushel of grain 
raised or ton of cut within the borders of the State. 

Five hundred thousand out of our 70,000,000 acres of land, mostly arable, 
would be sufficient, 5 cultivated, to run a hundred factories of the 
size of those at Grand Island and Norfolk. 


In this connection I desire to print in the RECORD a few of the 
hundreds of letters I have received protesting t the 
o of the Wilson bill. These letters not only call attention to 

a few of the many valuable industries now established, but 
they also conclusively show that the authars not only appreciate 
protection but realize that tariff is protection. 


MINDEN, NEBR., January 3, 1894. 


t. inde- 


Hon. DAVID MERCER, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Although not a resident of your district I take the liberty of urging you to 
use all A means genet ie power to defeat the Wilson free-trade bill, 
which if passed will 5' e the deathblow to Nebraska's manufacturing in- 
dustries and work untold injury to the country in general. Stand up for 

Nebraska, and protect American industries. 

Yours, truly, 
F. O. STEVEN. 


OMAHA, NEBR., November 23, 1893. 


Hon. DAVE MERCER, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR SIR: I regret that when hie called upon me yesterday I was not in 


tho office to give you my attention and having the pleasure of mak- 
as ter acquaintance. 
are certainly appreciative of your wish to help us in the matter of 


tariff on our goods, and are glad to have the 
to you, so that any chance you may have to 
taken advantage of. 


0 1 lam matters 
y ebri our interests will be 


ro e will 
establish 


These burlap goods, in the yard, aredutiable now at 1} centa por Douni, and 
d. ion 


the bags e from same haye a duty of 2 cents per poun: 

ag merely oh neck: Sar eared NO1 DAN WEDO VO TANOD IO PO: 

pete with foreign markets and pay our employés urs vigis, tethis 
one-third of the bagsusedin this country are impo: and 


Kia thvesalghtha Cote diberence Sache tacit on the bags as ngminet the 
T cents erence on the as 
taurine rates on consumers, because wecompel competition not only 
with domestic manufacturers, but foreign as well, and we all know that 
competition always brings consumers the lowest price. If the duty on bur- 
lap bags should be removed, we would not be able to compete with the 
labor of India, and therefore we should have to close up this im) t 
Franch ot industry. When the competition that we make ceases, there is 
no law nor circumstances that can control the foreign factories from com- 
bining and advancing values. In fact, we believe that any reduction of thé 
tariff, as pertains to our industry, would only advance foreign prices, while 
our Government would lose the revenue. ps 
For your information we wiil say that the manufacturer of burlap (the 
raw material) pertains to only two places in the world, Dundee and Calcutta, 
excepting a few smaliand scattered mills. mills 


control the manufacture, who eee have, and any 
reduction in the tariff is certain to be followed by an wanes ta thaly 
t This would not hold true with the for the difference of the tariff our 


favor helps to even the labor coadi' between the domestic and foreign 


} 


manufacturers, while the internal competition of American bag houses is 
sufficiently cheap to give the consumers the lowest possible price. 
to recommend what rates should be applied to the burla 


We do not 
cloth, but whatever action is taken, we ask and hope that the three-eigh’ 
pa ipa coe tiled be maintained on the burlap bags as against the goods 
> 2 


m for your cod; tion in this matter, and ou that 
your interest io fully appreciated 1 
Yours, truly, 


BEMIS OMAHA BAG COMPANY, 
M. C. PETERS, Manager. 


OMAHA, December 8, 1893, 


manufacturers of lead pipe; sheet I and shot. This paasi kp 1} cents 
per pound, and it would be decidedly preferable to have a c duty of 13 
cents per oned than 


We would respectfully ask that you kindly use your influence 0. see that 


the duty on lead pipe, sheet lead, and shot is made 1}cents per pound 
of 1 cent per pound as provided in the Wilson bill. ; = 
y yours, 


OMAHA SHOT AND LEAD WORES, 
= F. B. LAWRENCE, Manager. 
Hon. DAVID H. ME 


ROER, 
United States Representative, Washington, D. C. 


THE CUDAHY PACKING COMPANY, 
South Omaha, Nebr., December 11, 1893, 

DEAR Sin: We desire to call your attention to the fact that the Wilson 
tariff bill pr to reduce the duty on extract of beef from a specificduty 
of 3 cent to 20 per cent ad valorem. The cost of making beef extract in 
South America, where the value of the cattle is only equivalent to the value of 
the hides. horns, and tallow, is about half what it costs to make beef extract 
in the United States: therefore, with an average cost to beef extract 
in this country of $t per pound, 5 the cost in South America 
would not be exceeding 50 cents per pound. The ad valorem would afford a 
protection of only 10 cents per pound, which would be inconsequential and 
would be of no advantage whatsoever, as compared with the price of cattle 
in this country and the cost of labor; therefore, we would y be 
driven out ot the market. Even if it is not true that we would be unable to 
man ture, the additional sum saved by the fo: producer would en- 
able him to give us more sharp competition than at the present time, 
having an additional amount of 15 cents per pound tospend in developing 
business. At the present time it is all we can do to compete with foreign ex- 
tracts, and for that reason we are unable to export any. 

There is another matter that we would like to call your attention to and 
to ask a helping hand, which is this: We had started the only manufactory 
of blood albumen in the United States, and witha capacity to produce about 
100,000 pounds per annum. (The im ons are about two to three hun- 
dred tons per annum). We find, however, that foreign manufacturers of 
albumen can lay down their product in the New York and Boston markets, 
where the manufactories exist who consume blood albumen, at a lower 
price than we can lay down our own product. Consequently, we fear that 
we must discontinue the manufacture of albumen, unless there isa 


tective duty of about 25 per cent put on, or eno to put us on an ty 
with the fo producers as regards labor. freight e from Omaka 
to New York is even greater than the freightage from Lon and thusa 


disadvantage to us on freight, as well as on cost of production. 

We will be very glad to receive your coöperation in our effort to put a pro- 
tective duty of 25 per cent on blood albumen, or some such duty that will 
8 ty to suecessfully manufacture and market t. 

e trust that we may have the pleasure of hearing from Kae and we will 
be glad to codperate with you to any reasonable extent in matter. 


Very respectfully yours, 
T 7 THE CUDAHY PACKING COMPANY. 


Hon. Davip H. MERCER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


OMAHA, NEBR., December 20, 1893. 
DRAR Sm: We inclose you circular and letter sent us by the Collar and 
Shirt — eng 8 You will notice Pago it e 7 — za 
young en wW 8 been prosperous u presen e, 
would sufer with the rest should the bill pass.” Could you kindly let us 
know how you feel on the subject in question and oblige? 


Respectfully yours, 
NEBRASKA SHIRT COMPANY.’ 
Hon. D. H. MERCER, Esq. 


SHIRTS, COLLARS, AND CUFFS, AND THE WILSON BILL. 
The Wilson bill changes the rate of duty on shirts from 55 per cent to 35 
cent ad valorem; on collars and cuffs, from 40 per cent ad valorem and 
cents per dozen to 35 per cent ad valorem; on linen, from 35 per cent to 
30 per cent ad valorem. 
SOME REASONS WHY THE TARIFF ON SHIRTS, COLLARS, AND CUFFS SHOULD 
NOT BE CHANGED,. 


1. Foreign competition was inconsiderable prior to 1886, but increased 
rapidly from that time, and threatened serious tohome manufacture, 
until curtailed by the of the customs law of 1890, 


m bill is the same as it was before 1890, when the 


parla 
1898, 
little, because the 
posed ts only 
T Ke ing 1 ae sei 
only three-fourths of a cent per * e the present rate of protectio! 
on shiris is to De seduced and cuffs 30 
cents specific and 5 per cent ad valorem. 


per cent, and on collars 
5. ‘The present tariff is not prohibitive. The customs soe of the United 
States Treasury Department shows the importation of increased 112 


by the increased — 3 


1894. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE. 


manufacture and cuffs. 
The shirt and retin get in the United States now uses cotton fabric 
to the value of over 510.000. 000 annually. 
OMAHA, NEBR., December 18, 1893. 


DEARSIR: The de on in my business prompts me to request you to 
vote against the Wilson bill for a reduction in the tariff of 10 per cent on all 
of my It is a very difficult matter for our workmen, who have to be 
skilled mechanics, to make living wages. 

More than half of the surgical instruments used in America come from 
abroad, and the amount is increasing every day, even with See i cent duty, 
not because they can not be made here, but the wages abr are so mu 
lower for this class of workmen. The materials used cuts little orno figure; 
it all lays with the workman’s wages. 

Should this 10 per cent reduction be made it means a reduction of from 
$3 to $i per week on wages of skilled workmen. This they can not stand. 

Iwill not tire you with the details of prices of different instruments as 
examples. Should I do so it would require 100 pages. Therefore, trusting 
8 will jook to the interests of our skilled mechanics and lend them à 


Ip FT 
„ cerely, 
. 4 O. F. GOODMAN; 
Dealer in Surgical Instruments. 
Hon. D. H. MERCER, 
Member of Congress from Nebraska. 


OMAHA, NEBR., December 13, 1894. 
DEAR SIR: Wo DONOS NUAS ee AN ah er tong SO AKOE SETE ee 
lead, a raw w.... ͤ b 
ot 1 cent per pound. Along with proposed reduction of 1 cent per pound 
on the raw material areduction of more than 1 cent per pound on the manu- 


factory 
of labor is 20 cents per hour, while according to Consul 


average 
Folsom, at Sheffield, the average price tor labor in white-lead factories 
in 1887 was 8 cents hour; Consul Wamer, the average 


per and to 
— paid for labor in white-lead factories at Cologne in 1887 was 5} cents per 
tariffs to be as follows: 
nd. 


of lead, i} cents pound, a reduction of Ii cents per pound. 
acetate 9 3 pound, a reduction of 2 cents per 


Boa sons of lead, brown, Iz cents per pound, a reduction of 1} cents per 

In view of the fact that 95 per cent of the expense of reducing pig lead to 
white lead, or other products, being labor, the reduction should be no 
greater on a pound of manufactured product than on a pound of raw ma- 


We ask you (if consistent to what you think is just to our laborers, man- 
and consumers) to do what you can towards ha the tariff 
pound on manufactured articles, it being 
o inclose a of the outside or independent white lead factories in the 
country, with their capacity, over 39,000 tons of white lead per year. 
The requirement of the entire country is sain’ N tons per year, so you 
see there can be no danger of trust monopo. in this business. 


Yours very truly, 
CARTER WHITE LEAD COMPANY, 
L. CARTER, President. 
Hon. D. H. MERCER, 
House of Representatives. 


INDEPENDENT COMPANIES NOT IN ANY WAY CONNECTED WITH THE NA- 
TIONAL LEAD COMPANY, OR TRUST. 


Capacity, 

tons. 
5, 000 
1,200 
> 1, 500 
T, H. Nevin Company, Pittsburg 2,000 
Weatherill & Co., Philadelphia 3,000 
son Bros. & Co., Philadelphi: 5,000 
Boston Lead Company, Boston 1,500 
Forest River Lead Company, Boston 1,200 
Denver White Lead Company, Denver 2,000 
Pioneer White Lead Company. San Francisco. 3. 000 
Carter White Lead Company, Omaha 1 111a manne 8,000 
Sterling White Lead Company, Pittsburg (not finished) )) 6, 000 


39. 400 

The farmers of Douglas, Sarpy, and Washington Counties, 
the territory which comprises the Congressional district which 
I have the honor to represent upon this floor, have been mate- 
rially and handsomely benefited by the growth and develop- 
ment of Omaha and South Omahaas markets for the products of 
the farm. The more manufacturing plants, the greater the di- 
versity of interests, the stronger becomes the home of such ben- 
efits as a receiver, consumer, and distributer of farm products. 
Then, too,a home market like Omaha and South Omaha in- 
creases in value the price of farm lands tributary thereto. Al- 
though not to so great a degree, the smaller cities and towns in 
this territory affords a convenient market for the product of 
farms situated nearby. Townpeople and the agriculturists 
should be the best of friends. Their interests are reciprocal, 
and protection to one is protection to the other, and in all in- 
stances they should be inseparably joined in a contest against 


foreign invasion, whether that invasion be of the nature of 
peer immigration or the products thereof. If America is to 
ooded with the cast-off cheapness of foreign lands the sta- 
bility of our institutions will surely fall from its foundation and 
American honor will have suffered an unfortunate stain. 

I am proud of the enterprising citizenship in the State of Ne- 
braska. Iam proud of the important and prominent position 
occupied ey Douglas County and its enterprising cities in the 
agricultural, commercial, and manufacturing domain of this Re- 
public, and I firmly believe that with a national policy of protec- 
tion in America this greatness in Nebraska will increase and 
the good times of the Harrison Administration will return to 
this land now stricken with a business depression brought about 
by a false economic 8 That the greatness of Omaha and 
South Omaha may be y appreciated by this House, I desire 
to extend in the RECORD a description published in the Omaha 
Bee at the beginning of 1894. 

I can not include all the industries of these cities. I only call 
attention to some of the leading ones for the purpose of demon- 
strating that Nebraska is in the front ranks in the march of ma- 
terial growth and capital. Industry and good citizenship should 
find a residence there. 

° OMAHA. 

D 1893, in spite of the hard tow ORANE expended over $100,000 more 
on public improvements than during the PP chaning year; the bank clear- 
8 those of 1892 by over $1,000,000; more than $1,150,000 were ex- 
pas in new public buildings and remodeling old ones; while the ae 


acturing and jobbing interests held up in a manner that will be a wond 
revelation to many of the cities that think they have comfortably gone 


through the ordeal. 
on would naturali 


good 
North, or South. Quite a number of 
pacity increased, but the general tendency since the squeeze 
to reduce indebtedness, and thatis how it is that the manufacturers of the 
city are, as a class, in much better shape financially than they were at the 
of last year, and they are unhesitatingly rated in that manner by 

the commercial agencies. 
There is no doubt but the home patronage movement has boon or grast 
material benefit to the Omaha manufacturers during the past year, and that 
the organized efforts to bring their goods to the hands of home consumers 
had much to do with keepingup the demand that kept these factories above 
the record of 1802. 

Below is a statement sho’ the number of factories in operation in this 
city, the capital invested, and the annual output for 1893: 


Num- Total 
ber of | capital in- 
firms. | vested. 


15 8290, 000 8303, 
7 210,000 130, 000 
3 20, 000 35, 009 
1 200, 000 350, 000 
2 570, 000 2, 555, 000 
Coffees, — powders, eto 2 100, 000 390, 000 
Foundries machine shops 5 250, 000 500, 000 
Linseed oil 1 450, 000 RABA 
Mattresses 2 20, 000 40,000 
Overall factories. 3 75, 000 450,000 
Shot and lead pipe 1 200, 000 500, 000 
a Water 2 40, 000 200, 000 
Syrup refiners . 1 60, 000 200, 000 
Smelting works 1 3,600,000 | 20, 000, 000 
Vinegar and pickles 2 60, 000 90, 000 
Basket man 1 1 5,000 10,000 
el SE AE TE 3 14,000 25, 000 
Flour and corn millsss 2 90, 600 125, 000 
SOI FACTORY pe os E eeecereracinc 1 160, 000 600, 000 
Chair and (oe ae POSS ae ee 2 200, 000 550, 000 
Sash. doors, and blinds 2 60, 000 100, 000 
PIER WOMANS AAA ———A—V—T—T—T00—0—0—„—»——— 4 1, 350, 000 1, 400, 000 
Wi8e IBAA AEAEE esos stance R S S 1 500, 000 800, 000 
Flags. awnings, and tents 2 16, 500 20,000 
x factories....... 3 40,090 175, 000 
Oiar manufacturers — is — 115 — 
perage 
Fence works 1 5, 500 8,000 
Boot and shoe factory 1 90, 000 150,000 
yeast 2 15,000 , 000 
Tinware 3 65, 000 250, 000 
TFT 2 85, 000 200, 000 
Pianing milis .. 3 185, 000 190, 000 
Saddlery 1 77,000 200, 000 
Wurd —- A a 2 25, 000 40,000 
TE | RN ere eee ee ee ger ets 2 60, 000 EN 
EL 2 3,000 4,000 
Po WE ssuda ESS 3 28, 000 50, 000 
NEON hoa rn eee ae ew 1 11,000 15, 000 
Bottling works. 3 80, 000 100, 000 
C: tops 2 7,000 20,000 
Horse and cattle food 1 40, 000 90, 090 
Laundries 13 205, 000 275, 000 
Malt houses 1 85; 000 50, 000 
Wire works. 8 7,500 12,000 
Manufacturing chemists 1 30, 000 80, 000 
e and fron works 1 30, 000 40,000 
Shirt factorles 3 12, 000 18, 000 
EEA EA 2 15, 000 20, 000 
Uniow Pacific ONDDO a e S 1 | 2, 700, 000 350, 000 
8S822³˙ĩA A8 188 | 12,371,500 | 31, 807,000 
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These figures do not include the output of the linseed oil works or asphalt 


companies. 
The new factories starting d 


the year were a bottling works, ting 
works, carriage · top factory, and 
vested of $82,500. 


tillery, representing a total capital in- 


The falling off in the output as co with 1892 is nearly all accounted 
for by the smelter, the output of which is $2,000,000 less than for 1892, this 
being directly due to the flurry that struck the silver market. Aside from 
that the output of the various Omaha factories remained about the same as 
for 1892, which, in view of all the circumstances, is sufficient cause for con- 

atulation. 
pE of the factories of any size went out of business during the year, the 
only ones thus suspending being little concerns with a capital of but $1,000 
or $1,500, while the starting of four new ones and the enlargement of others 
swelled the capital invested to $12,371,500, as age ust $11,808,600 in 1892, an in- 
crease of capital invested in factories of 2472,900 in favor of 1893. The de- 
crease in the number of factories was eighteen, while the output, aside 
from the decrease in the smelter product, and including linseed oil and as- 
phalt, would show an increase over 1892, so that more capital is invested 
ana more manufacturea goods were turned out by these one hundred and 
thirty-seven factories in 1893 than was the case with these same tactories 
and eighteen additional ones in 1802. 

The following table, Le the number of jobbing houses, the differ- 
ent lines represented, and the capital n Was 5 by Bradstreet, 
N of general interest as showing e jobbing business 

ty; 


e extentof 


JOBBING HOUSES. 


Num- 
ber of 
firms. 


Capital in- | Aggregate 
Class. — sales, 


6 2275, 00 81, 220, 000 
1 60, 000 400, 000 
2 50, 000 130, 000 
2 50, 000 175, 000 
2 40, 000 175,000 
5 350, 000 2, 000, 000 
92 oors, and blinds 1 epee 7 
222 ——— „ h 
pers 2 475, 000 1,700, 000 
355 3 120, 000 270, 000 
! HO Rol 5 
Butter and eggs „ 
Shelf hardware 3 330, 000 900, 000 
4 mo 
FCC 35, „ 
Agricult 12 940, 000 7, 900, 900 
8 2 170. 000 340, 000 
0 25 1 
Lumber ns „650, 3 
uors 11 560, 000 2, 500, 000 
Millie 1 25,000 | ` 85, 000 
Notions 1 40, 000 130, 000 
Paints and gl 3 70, 000 390, 000 
ters and 8 50, 000 300, 000 
oto supplies 2 20, 000 70, 009 
Paper 2 90, 000 500, 000 
Books and station 2| boo | soo 
stationery . 3 s 
Boots and shoes 4 700, 000 2, 400, 000 
a Sonar 
Confectionery -...........-- X 
C: of Wied PREA 13 210, 000 1, 400, 000 
Dry g 3 720, 000 2, 600, 000 
CCC 6 100, 000 1,000, 000 
Groceries. S| 1,800,000 9, 000. 000 
Groceries 800, „000, 
eh 3 | Eanes 
Clo 3 „ p 
EENE 2 50, 000 85, 000 
2 13, 000 55, 000 
2 15, 000 100, 000 
3 50, 000 200, 000 
5 2 20, 000 75, 000 
2 30, 000 85, 000 
SC 3 90, 000 200, 000 
Leather and shoe findings. 2 20,000 120, 000 
eee e 2 45,000 115, 000 
Twines and cordages 3 30, 000 140, 000 
Butchers’ supplies 1 12, 000 60, 000 
Illuminating oils .... 3 870, 000 800, 000 
Other small lines 12 35, 000 110, 000 
C N R e a E 10, 679, 000 000 


YEAR IN THE BANES. 

The bank clearings of Omaha for the year just closed show an increase 
Over 1892 of 8905,751, while at the end of the banking year, September 30, the 
record for 1893 was 843.477. 180 ahead of the record of the preceding year. The 
monthly clearances for the year were as follows: 


BE 
2 
8 


BES 
8858885 


3 
8888 S888 288888 


ER 8 


Bea 


’ 334, 

159, 675. 

614, 487. 

Total „585, 487. 
888 ding September 30. 1803 z 316.410. 872. 
cle: or year ending September 30, == —— . 
Total clearings for year ending September 3), 180· 272, 939, 692. 


The capital of the nine national banks of the city is $4,150,000 and the de- 
posits in these nine institutions amount to $15,000,000, while the capital of 
zs seven savings and two State banks is $1,235,000 and their deposits $3,168,- 


AMONG THE RAILROADS—STATISTICS SHOWING INCOMING AND OUTGOING 
TONNAGE—EXTENT OF IMPROVEMENTS. 


As the focus of over 16,000 miles of railroads Omaha well maintained its 
commercial tion 3 Thirteen of the great trunk lines have 
their offices here, while eight of them maintain at this point their head- 
quarters and general departments, Every day in the year 129 passenger 
trains arrive at and depart from the depots, while the schedules show that 
19 STADA, exclusive of extras, pass in and out each twenty-four hours 
of the wee ` 

A careful estimate shows that dinag 1893 the various roads received 2,360,- 
000 tons of freight and forwarded 1,420,000 tons, as against 2,973.000 tons re- 
ceived and 1,831,000 tons forwarded during 1892. This vast amount of ton- 
nage would have filled 185,000 ordinary freight cars, making a solid continu- 
ous train over 1,200 miles long. 

The freight business during the earlier pr of the year was in excess of 
the same period of 1892, but the all-pervading dullness of the latter part of 
the year more than offset the n of the first six months. 

The most important shops of the Union Pacitic system are located here, 
giving employment to from 1,000 to 1,400 m n, and paying out annually in 
Salaries and wages from 800,000 to $1,300,000. During the past few months 
the force has been much reduced both in the number of men and the hours 
of labor. Improvements amounting to £80,006 were made in the property, 
which covers 60 acres, and now represents an outlay of $2,590,000, : 


STREET RAILWAYS. 


It is conceded Ly Denes who are in a position to know best that the street- 
railway business is one of the best financial barometers in the country, and 
mas 7 daily 7 5 of Pasa harvested by Lowel employés of ero N e 

ons is a sure index of the prevailing prosperity or poverty. è regu’ 
business travel is a basis which remains about the same, whether times are 
good or bad, but what is known as the pleasure and shopping travel is some- 
thing that fluctuates according to the easiness or stringency of the times. 
Repeated . shown that on the days when the merchants reported 
a big business the receipts of the street- railway company have invariably 
been large, and it is therefore contended that thisis an unfailing source of 
information as to the prevailing financial condition. Without regard to the 
correctness or inaccuracy of this position, it is a fact that the receipts of the 
street-railway company have shown a falling off in 1893 of from $250 to 5800 a 
day, which would seem to be enough to po any corporation severely on the 
retrenchment order; but this company has expended a little over $100,000 in 
extensions, improvements, and new rol. stock. > 

The extension of the Hanscom Park line to Sheeley was begun in ac por 
only the necessary ing was completed. The line is about two-t! of 
a mile long, and when the fron was first laid it was outside the improved 
district, but the council created new paving districts and it became at once 
nece: to take up the T-rails and replace them with girder rails, requir- 
ing an additional outlay of $1.200 for labor alone. The total cost of this im- 

rovement was a trifie over $15,000. No other extension of lines was made 

uring the year just closed, but a of the line on Military avenue was 
double-tracked, as was also a of the Ames avenue extension, in order to 
admit of a shorter train service. The company has reduced its list of em- 
pora by less than a dozen men, and there are now on the pay roll five 

undred and twenty-six men, who monthly draw from the treasury of the 
company $25,000. This does not include from thirty to forty-five street labor- 
ers, who are employed from time to time in various improvements and who 
are not on the re; pay roll. The company expended $58,720 in new fon 
ments and rolling stock during the year. The company is capitali: for 
25,000,000, and 9 part of the stock is owned by Omaha men. The 
company has 89} miles of road, of which 65 is electric, 6} cable, and 18 horse. 

The Benson and Halcyon Heights Street Railway Company operates 8 
miles of road, extending from the end of the Walnut Hill line of the Omaha 
Street Railway Company at Halcyon Heights to the suburb of Benson. No 
extensions have been made during the year just closed, and the only im- 
poroms made have been in the way of impro the road bed and track. 

e company employs from five to eight men, giving double the service in 

the summer months, and the monthly pay roll averages $325. Power to op- 
erate the line is furnished by the Omaha Street Railway pope S 

The East Omaha Street Railway Company has expended over $30,000 dur- 
ing the past year in extensions and improvements. A line was built early 
in the season to take care of the travel to the new summer resort at Court- 
land beach, and the old line was double-tracked from the connection with 
the city line at Sherman avenue and Locust street to the switch, where the 
new line leaves it, a distance of a mile, making 2 miles of new track that 
was laid during the 13 The equipment was increased by the addition of 
ce new TR and four open and one closed 3 Fes new o barn 8 

o erected. e company emp oys twenty men, e monthly pay ro! 

falls but little short of 21.000. 2 

The Dundee Place Electric Road, owned and operated by R. W. Patrick; is 
a mile and a half long, and runs from the end of the Farnam-street line, at 
Fortieth street. to the center of Dundee Place. The pome is furnished by 
the city company and close connections are made by the carsof thetwo com- 
9 The Dundee Road furnishes employment for five men, and disburses 

in wages each month. 

The cars of the main line of the Omahaand Council Bluffs Bridge and Street 
Railway Company enter the city over the Douglas-street bridge and pass 
over the downtown loop of the Omaha Street way Company. 


UNITED STATES CUSTOM-HOUSE. 


In reporting the transactions of the custom-house for the past year, Col- 
lector Alexander was able to make a creditable showing, tga esis, i 
the financial and commercial depression that has so materially checked 
lines of business. 

Prior to the beginning of the fiscal year 1889 the total of duties collected at 
the Omaha custom-house, covering a period of sixteen years, was 893,431. 
, conferred in 
seen from the 


Under the operation of immediate transportation privile; 
1888, receipts from customs have greatly increased, as will 
following comparative table: 


Free. baue Duties. 


22, 188 | $37,952 | $29, 854 
2,965 | 148, 483 
20,670 139, 882 67,189 
213, 679 „185 350 
180, 434 „524 | 127, 962 
105, 847 | 228,401 179, 154 


It will be observed that while the value of goods imported is less than for 
the previous year, the amount of duties collected was considerably greater. 
This is partly attributable to advanced rates of tariff, and to the fact 


that the heavier importations have been of goods the value of which is net 


1894. 
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so great and on which specific duties are collected. It may be 3 to 
note in this connection the . of increase at the four principal in- 
terior ports in the transmissouri region: 

Kansas City—Gain in four year years, 92 per cent. 

St. Joseph—Gain in four years, 52 per cent. 

Denver—Loss in four years, 22 per cent. 

Omaha—Gain in four years, 132 per cent. 

Concerning the operation of the new tariff schedule, if carried into effect 
as now announced, upon the revenues of this office, it may be noted that the 
change will be deeply felt. Duties on tin plate alone for the last fiscal year 
amounted to over $100,000. e Wilson bill cuts this down to $55,000. Re- 
ductions on other articles largely imported into Omaha, provided quantities 
were the same, would probably take off another $10,000, so that on the basis 
of present transactions there would be a shrinkage of about 30 per cent in 
the income of the office. 

Mr. Alexander commenced his work as collector December 1, 1889. His 
second appointment expires January 4, 1894, at which time he expects tostep 
down and out. 

POST-OFFICE. 

The increase in almost every one of the various branches of the post-office 
business for 1893 is indicative of the fact that the city has held its own dur- 
ing the severe crisis through which it has just passed, and that the popula- 
tion has not materially varied since last year. While the post-office receipts 
of almost every city in the country have decreased, Omaha shows a material 
increase over 1892. The following is the roster of the office: T. S. Clarkson, 
postmaster; James I. Woodard, assistant postmaster; Mrs. Elta Matheson, 
cashier; J. E. Cramer, e mos of mails; C. E. Burmester, superin- 
tendent money-order di m; R. Phoenix, superintendent registry divi- 
sion; J. L. Disbrow, superintendent free-delivery division; W. W. Connoran, 
chief clerk mailing division; L. S. Mole, chief clerk distributing; Miss Viola 
Con, secretary civil-service board. 

There are 13 employés in the mailing division, 11 in the distributing divi- 
sion, 6in theregistry division 3, in the money-order division, 3 in the general 
delivery, 2 in the stamp division, 1 forwarding clerk, 1 directory clerx. 

Number of carriers at $1,000 per year, 55; number of carriers at 8800 per 

ear, II; number of carriers at per year, 1; total number of carriers, 

; Special messengers, 2. 

Deliveries—Four carriers make one triv 7 carriers make twostrips 
daily, 6 carriers make three trips daily, 16 carriers make four trips daily. 

Collections—Four carriers make one trip daily, 37 carriers make two trips 
daily, 4 carriers make three trips daily, 5 carriers make four trips daily, 2 


carriers make five trips daily. 
1892 | 1893, 
RECEIPTS. 
Sale of stamps and envelopess $288,723.89 | $202,741.50 
— — 3 oe C 2, 055. 75 2, 081.75 
KͥꝗKͤKͥKww -?dTser — A 290, 779. 64 | 294, 823. 25 
r ao a ccd weet eee eaea 4, 043. 61 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Salaries, 3 clerks and carriers -| 101, 132. 95 109, 338, 47 
Number of special-delivery stamps sold 6, 644. 00 7,519. 00 
Number of special-delivery letters delive: 10, 120. 00 13, 426. 00 
MONEY ORDER DEPARTMENT. 
Money orders and notes paid.................----.-. 737.79 | 720, 182. 61 
Money orders and notes Poed. 217, 914. 30 
Remittances receive 1, 338. 777, 35 
r EPEE En E FSET EE 2, 020, 702. 58 | 2, 276, 874. 26 
r ian BI AA TIA OEIS AST DANEI ENTA DESTENN ` 

REGISTRY DEPARTMENT. : 
Number of letters and packages registered 21, 261 
Number of letters and packages received — a 


Number of letters and packages in transit. 


Postmaster Clarkson's term does not expire until next October. 
INTERNAL REVENUE. 


Nebraska and the two Dakotas are included in the United States revenue 
district, the office of which is in this city. 
su 


cl 
which sum $3.324.14 were o penaoa and fines, $71,410.77 for cigars, $2,075.75 for 
tobacco, $142,774.43 special tax, 876,563.50 for oleomargarine. D 
1893 the Oxnard Beet Sugar Company, of Grand Island, prod 
ras ots „on 8 ey rebar a Loge Py Sp . a Nortolk 
et r Company, of Norfolk, produc 910,000 pounds of sugar, on 
which ancy received a bounty amounting to $78,200. 

The Omaha office collects from 2 sugar factories, 3 distilleries, 26 brew- 
eries, 268 c factories, 56 tobacco factories, 1 oleomargarine factory, and 
4,000 special taxpayers. 

The district as now constituted was created in 1886, and the collections 
since that time have ted $24,274,204,72. 

The collections during 1893 were muth lighter than for the preceding year, 
owing to the closing of the distilleries d the geno rt of the year, the 
revenue from that source falling off since July over „000 per month. 
Operations were resumed at all the distilleries about six weeks ago, and 
they are now running full blast for the purpose of stocking up in anticipa- 
tion of the increased whisky tax. 


THE SMELTING WORKS. 


The largest smelting and refining works in the world are those of the Omaha 
and Grant Company, at the foot of Douglas street, cove: 25 acres, and 
costing complete, as they stand to-day, over 84, 000.000. During the past year 
the capacity of the plant has not been increased; in fact, the plant was not 
operated to its full capacity, the total output being about 25 per cent less 

an in 1892. Aside from the product of its own smelters here and at Den- 
ver, this 8 refines at the works here the output of a large number of 
smelters in Montana, Idaho. Wyo Colorado. and Mexico. In 1893 the 
base bullion received amounted to 63,000,000 pounds; ore received, 107,000,000 


pounds; silver shipped, 15,500,000 ounces; gold shipped, 142,000 ounces; lead 


of goa was larger than for 1892, the 


shipped, 76,945,000 pounds; sulphate of copper, 6,700,000 pounds. The output 


increase amounting to 17,000 ounces. 

plant turns out about one-third of the gold and silver produced in the 
United States. it furnishes constant employment to 550 men, and when run- 
ning full capacity the services of nearly 800 employés are fg bag The 
wages and salaries paid out during the past year amounted to „000, and 


the other operating expenses to $370,000. 


SOUTH OMAHA. 


South Omaha still ‘merits the cognomen, “The Magic City.“ and is one of 
the few Cities that can point with pride to the disastrous and panicky year 
of 1893 a show substantial improvements, large additions, and general 
prosperity. 

Improvements to the extent of more than $1.000,000have been made during 
1893 and nearly half as much more definitely decided on, to be completed as 
soon as Weather will permit, At the present time the Union Stock Yards 
Company and the four packing companies have ample facilities to handle 
fully double the stock now being received. 

Notwithstanding the enormous decrease in hogs marketed all over the 
country. South Omaha shows total receipts of cattle. hogs, sheep, and horses 
and mules during 1893 of 2.522.583, as compared with 2,577,816 in 1892. The 
record of slaughtering is ca baron gratifying. While 8 has fallen off 
€0.000 during the present winter packing season, Kansas City has fallen off 
100.000, from 335, in 1892 to 235,000 in 1893, equal to 29.85 per cent, while 
South Omaha has fallen off only 32,000, from 212.000 to 180,000, equal to 14.53 
od cent. At the present time South Omaha only lacks about 55.000 to tie 

ansas City for second place as a hog-slaughtering point. The advantages 
of this point, the quality of the stock, and the sharp competition waged 
Syasi our local packing compauies may be when it be known that 
fifteen other packing centers constantly have buyers here to supply them 
with choice animals. Two fine brick schoolhouses, a nice church edifice. 
miles of street grading and paving, nearly 250.000 spent in sane ground 
and constructing sewers, and three hundred buildings, cos „000, are 
a few of the more important improvements of 1893. 

Awake to every interest and to be prepared for every emergency, some of 
the local packing plants have 55 doubled their capacities in certain de- 

tments. Them tude of this city as a business and commercial point 

in part shown by the fact that 4,960 carloads of ice, 7,500 carloads of coal, 

2.520 carloads of salt, and 350 carloads of shellbark hickory wood for smok- 

ing meats were consumed during the year, and that more than 4,500 hands 

were unt fe Whose salaries were more than $4,295,919, and that the dis- 
tributive sales were nearly $60,000, 000, 


THE PACKING HOUSES.—THE G. H. HAMMOND COMPANY. 


The G. H. Hammond Company's po nas 51 acres of ground, 6 bull 
with 16 acres of floors, and 6 acres of cold storage. During the year 5smoke- 
houses, 16 by 20 and three Hayter ghey, ory were erected of 30,000 pounds capac- 
ity, a box factory, 100 by 180 feet four stories high, 3 acres of cold stor- 
age, 2 ammonia com rs of 75 tons capacity each, a lard tank of 95,000 
gallons and 1 of 150,000 gallons, 2 pump houses 42 by 78, and 2 artesian wells, 
are among the completed improvements of this 1 plant during 1893. A 
large lard refinery is now nearly a settled fact which will cost from $100,000 


to $125,000. 

The com has its own car lines, 200 box cars and 1,000 refrigerators. 
Nine boilers of 950 horse-power and five nes of 750 horse-power furnish 
the motor power. The present capacity is 4,000 in summer and 5,000 in 
winter, 1,200 cattle, and 1,000 sheep and 100 calves. ear's slaughterings 
were 262,524 h 95,813 cattle, and 16,291 sheep, just dou the work of 
1892, A payroll of 580g. 102 f distributed among 6%0employés, Six thousand 


two hundred and eighty cars were loaded with the year’s products sold. One 
thousand carloads of coal, 200 of salt, 2,000 of ice, 40 of wood, 18 of barrels, 
52 of lard tins, 10 of sugar, and 1,101 barrels of vinegar were consumed. 

The amount of these may be seen ata glance when it is stated that 
and a half cords of wood make a carload, 300 barrels, and 22,775 lard tins. 
The product consists of 2,624 barrels of pork, 1,357 barrels of beef, 16,682,316 
pounds of lard, 10,637,260 pounds of Salt meats, 8,755,471 pounds of sweet 
pickled meats, 8,124,621 pounds of smoked meats, 1,726,635 pounds of sausage, 
and 2,294,385 pounds of fertilizer. 

The distributive sales were $11,025,650. The products exported were worth 
$575,000, two and one-half times larger than in 1892. An efficient fire depart- 
ment, under a fire marshal, with all er 8 of the best manu- 
facture, with eight hydrants connecting with the city mains and several 
artesian wells that can be utilized in any emergency, insure protection from 
loss by fire. About 1,000 letters are received and forwarded daily, and 16,000 
weekly price lists are mailed to patrons and dealers. The value of the im- 
provements made during 1893 is $150,000. 


OMAHA PACKING COMPANY. 


The Omaha Packing Com has 9.05 acres of ground, 16 buil with 
20 acres of flooring, and cold storage for 20,000,000 pounds of meats. 


last year 3,134 carloads of product Sia — 117 e A 5 — vare A 
ported. o present daily capacity for 3 ogs, 150 cattle, 1 
sheep and calves. The equipments consist of 9 boilers of 2,250 horsa power 
and 6 engines; three arctics, each of 75 tons of ice daily; 2 dynamos, with 
1,000. escent electric lights; 159cars; flre department and American Dis- 
trict Telegraph alarm system. The car lines consist of 142 refrigerators and 
17 tank cars. The fire department has 9 men, 2 carts with 2,500 feet of hose 
2 chemical engines, 9 iron hose houses, and hand grenades distributed 
throughoutevery part of the plant. 

From the thirty American District Telegraph stations reports every few 
minutes during the night are sent in to the central American District Tele- 
graph office, and a failureto announceeach call necessitates the dispatch of a 
messenger at once to ascertain the cause. The brine pipes are so arranged 
that berg Sine be utilized in case of fire, and a flood of water can beinstantly 
thrown in every roomot the plant. During the year210,720 hogs were slaugh- 
tered, as compared with 304,345 in 1802. The average weight this year was 
265} pounds, and the average cost was $5.12 per 100 pounds, as compared with 
an average weight of 2563 per hog last year, and 84.8 per 100pounds. Some 936 
carloads of 320 of salt, and 6.0 of ice were consumed. n is 
given to 325 hands, whose salary is about 3175,000. The distributive sales 
were $5,987,550. 

CUDAHY PACKING COMPANY. 


The Cudahy Packing Company has 25acres of ground, on which are erected 
19 buildings, with a ground area of 23} acres, having 15 acres of cold 2 
and 75 acres of floors. During 1893 more than $225,000 were nded in the 
transportation department. The rolling stock. consisting of tank, refrig- 
erator, and merchandise cars, was more than doubled, and now 1,000 cars 
are required to handle the company’s shipments. A new building, 100 b; 
300 feet, is being erected at the east end of theplant, which, when comple 
will double the 3 for car-repair work. These buildings are be 
supplied with the latest and best machinery, and within a short time 
work, including painting the rolling stock, will be done here. 
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of 9.000 fowls, or 30,000 po. daily. The butterine department has been 
and now has a capacity of 60,000 pounds per dax. The beef- 

and so has the company been 
sh for its trade that the plan 
other cattle markets is now under 


tly 
de: 
to fill orders of quality an 
of building beef slaughtering plants at 


company's con ces. 
Seventeen tra’ salesmen, 18 branch houses, and 182 brokerage houses 
the com: "s distributing force. An efficient fire d. ‘of a cap- 


beef extract junds of - 
preparations were marketed. of more an 000 
. 
house has a capacity for 5,000 hogs, 1,500 cattle, 500 sheep, 100 calves, 
500 fowls daily. 9 és number 2,500, with a pay Ou of 81.240, 


were: 
of 14,663 barrels of pork, 


8 


u 


gug 
5 22 
Be 
i 


200 pounds of lard, 035 of dry salt meats, 38,378,791 pounds of sweet 
pickled meats, 23,576, unds of smoked meats, 12,713,120 pounds of canned 
meats, 3,445.1 pounds of sausage, 4, pounds of butterine, 14,600 pack- 

of pigs feet, 108,412 of beef 35,510 pounds of pepsin, and 
10,000, ands of fi It required 13,120 cars to the uct to 
market. thousand carloads of coal, 1,000 of salt, 1,020 of ice, 200 of 
. 5 sugar. 1 
bales of cotton clo’ pounds of wrapping pa „000 10-gallon caus 
of miik, 62,000 boxes of best imported te, 134.000, and 11,000,000 


s were consumed, 100,000 butterine tubs. 
wooden pails and tubs were manufactured 
ps turn out more than 60,000 packages daily. 


Calif 
is su; with a 150-ton ice machine, and is 
h per week. The plant is the largest and most com- 
ern ‘ornia. 


SWIFT AND COMPANY, 


sug — 17} acres of 


Swift & Co.'s 
ha 35 oors and 18 acres of 8 


pac 
acres 


alarm 

items of the equipment. Some 6,000 weekly 
dealers. The oompany owns its own car lines of ice and 

The com s ice houses at Cut Off Lake and Ashland have a capacity of 
220,000 tons. ughterings during the year were 186,577 hogs, 224,548 
remy ana 108,545 sheep. Of the product, 260 carloads were exported. There 
are 1,925 hands employed. 
UNION STOCK YARDS—SOME FACTS ABOUT THE GREAT INDUSTRY AND ITS 

GROWTH. à 

The Union Stock Yards Company has 75 acres in use and about as much 
more ed for pens. on capacity is 620 cars of cattle, or 14,000 
head, 375 cars, or 2,500 hogs, 50 double-deck cars, or 10,000 sheep, and 35 
or 70v horses. The city water mains traverse the yards, and the sew- 
* ry 8 in every caxtioutar and every department ot 

uccessful tion. More than 


opera! a 
näed in improvements during 1893. 


$30,000; 
$10,000; a 2-foot 
$30,000; 


009; 
cattle and pens 000; a barn iron of 1,500 
tons capacity, poung 27555 a seventh fee * house oun exes division are 


stock. 
and 6 locomotives. poring the year one mile of new track was 
As a feeder market South Omaha has wrested the palm from Kansas City, 
and now stands the first feeder market in the world. During the year 193, 
feeders were sold here, an increase of 47 per cent as compared with 190,345 at 
Kansas City. Of the 114,000 increase of cattle 16,000only came from Nebraska 


while more than 96,000 came from competing territory. The receipts from 
This, toge 


F receipts was from Nebraska and Iowa; all 
other States and tories show su tial gains. The horse and mule 
ent, under the management of Mr. Frank BE Short, has already 
ed a national reputation. 


ear are all that 
The annual combination 8 held in April 
8 enc- 


mthern, Ni poin 
of the causes of the marked success of this department is the excellent 
quality of stock marketed. 


RECEIPTS. 
Receipts of stock for the yard company for fiscal year by months were: 


08, 894 033 13,540 235 
87,614 175 16, 604 156 
63, 027 on 38,314 526 
74,440 417 37,195 1,360 

* 68, 469 100,871 BA, B82 1,870 
61, 457 126, 858 12, 954 735 
46,317 150,541 9.580 1,083 
48, 849 130, 229 10, 023 3,144 
49, 923 138, 760 23, 500 926 
88, 786 18, 884 1,111 
107, 346 23.151 1,200 

1.520 21,035 333 
852, 642 12, 269 


CONSUMPTION. 


46, 601 124, 164 7, 28 

61,079 100,709 14, 53 

40, 604 71.814 17. 167 

47, 443 69.900 21. 500 

44,600 71,148 17 307 

46.224 89.902 11. 34 

32, 686 91, 258 3 

cal Be T 

210 

Seine 52, 500 95, 657 328 

Eitin 59,160 86, 659 230 
CERTA ES 55,856 88,501 249 
Total ver 2.500 


SHIPMENTS. 
The stock received at this market and forwarded, by months, was: 


24, 400 4, 682 196 
25, 737 5, 606 80 
Su 15 E 
22,013 766 8.855 

19,716 630 986 

13, 892 63, 222 2, 540 

14,877 28, 320 3,514 

15, 639 56, 234 14, 813 

34, 851 52,107 2,851 

50, 668 17, 683 7,783 

39, 270 6, 288 12,811 
309. 778 91,814 


Of the receipts those driven in or “via the Sarpy Central,“ were 6,524 cat- 
tle, 15,785 hogs, 936 sheep, and 2,423 horses and mules. ae 


TOTAL RECEIPTS OF STOCK FOR TEN YEARS. 


Horses 
and 

mules. 
A 86, 898 1,863 466 
1885 ...... 114, 163 180, 867. 1,959 
1886 _. 144, 457 390, 487 3,028 
1887 235, 723 1,011, 607 8, 202 
1888 840, 400 1, 283, 600 5, 085 
189 407, 340 1, 206, 605 7,596 
1890 _ 606,699 |. 1,678,314 5,818 
15 8 | rm a ii 
„ ; 14,183 
i RS eS 852, 642 1, 435, 271 12, 269 


— 
S 
> 
8 


61, 47 


— 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS OF STOCK FOR TEN YEARS. 


2 


SAA a 
2888888858 


PACKING-HOUTSE ADJUNCTS—RENDERING WORES. 


In November J. B. Smiley commenced operating his rendering works sit- 
uated at the Missouri Pacific and Fremont, Elkhorn and Missouri Valley 
crossing, 3} miles west of the city. The works, with a ca; ty of one hun- 
dred carcasses per day, are for u the carcasses of thatdie dur- 
ing shipment to the stock yards. The product is common grades of oils and 
ine Union Ren , Whose 

city, 


dering and Refining Company 
Platte. on the B. and M. Railroad, 10 miles from this 
from this city some four years ago, and has a capacity of one hi 
W. H. Looker and Peter Roth took 


casses per day. 
3 ot the 
Obeme’s works. e works are lo- 
Wyman street. The 


works are at La 
removed its plant 
ear- 


CITY SLAUGHTERHOUSES. 
ber 1, 1893, 


city slaughterhouses, formerly Geo: 
cated on the west side of the Union ific tracks and 


resent capacity is 40 cattle, 50 hogs, 50 sheep, and 25 eit day. Dur- 
the winter some rendering is done. ‘The rendering ca) tyis 20 barrels 
of oils and grease per day. men are given steady employment. 


LIVESTOCK EXCHANGE. 

The Bogen rasa! Live-Stock age ra is one —5 the nargo — most in- 
finen! an 8 ex country. 0 member - 
ship 18 207. Mem rship fees are and transfer fees 8100 

¢ RANGE CATTLE. 

Steck Inspectors Claud L. Talbot, for W. and Dakota, Mark H. 
Beetham, for Colorado, and R. H. Rickards, for Montana, * the 
ceipts of range cattle from their States for the season, from to 
cember inclusive, at 208,319, as compared with 160,777 in 1892, a of 47, 

or 28,95 cent. Aside from the or from Wyoming, o, Mon- 

the Dakotas, there were 53.01 pin gd Spee e Ssh 

261,324 3 received, as compared with 155,443 In 1891, an ase 

105 981, eq t to 65 per cent. 

“HAIR AND BRISTIÆ. 

The hair and bristles are taken off the hogs, under contract, by Eastern 
hair manufacturers. The packers receive about 2cents for the bristies from 
each hog. The bristles are taken off, cured, baled, 
tractors. 

TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES. 

South Omaha is on the main lines of the Union Pacific, Chi Rock 
Island and Pacific, Missouri Pacific, Chi and Northwestern, B. and M., 
Fremont, Elkhorn and Missouri Valley, Cnicago, Bur and 

St. Paul, and St. Louis, 


to 
the river with all Iowa roads, 
present felt for Eastern shipp 


OUTSIDE BUYING FOR LOCAL CONSUMPTION. 
Some of the South Omaha packing firms have been compelled to 


many thousands of cattle, at times pretty liberally of hogs at cater stock 
markets to supply particular grades to meet demands on the houses. 


The n The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has e 2 

Mr. MERCER. I should like to have a few minutes longer. 

Several MEMBERS. Let his time beextended for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House has ordered the debate on 
this amendment to be closed in twenty minutes. Fifteen min- 
utes have already been occupied of the time, one-half on that 
side. ? 

Mr. MERCER. Then, Mr. Chairman, I will extend my re- 
marksin the RECORD. = 

The CHAIRMAN, Togarinn has the right to do that. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr.C man, the question before this com- 
mittee is whether we shall substitute the clause in the McKin- 
ley bill fixing a rate of tariff on agricultural products for the 
pena in the bill reported from the Committee on Ways and 

ns and now pending before this committee. 
Mr. Chairman, I am a practical farmer. I have been engaged 
in that business for many years, and I think I can speak from 
practical and personal knowledge on the subject. I have given 
some thought and attention to this parti question, and I 
believe that the agricultural communities of this country can 
e benefited by any tariff put upon their produc- 
8. 

It can not be denied that to-day the condition of agriculture is 
ne of extreme poverty. Notwithstanding what the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania Ir. DALZELL] and others state about the 


$e —j— 
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prosperity of the farmer, everybody in that business knows the 
contrary to be the fact, and no practical farmer has stood up on 
this floor and said that he knew that business was anything but 
unprofitable. a 

Mr. NORTHWAY. How about the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. FUNK]? 

Mr. SIMPSON. The gentleman from Ohio in his speech the 
other day, said that the farmers were enabled to exchange a 
bushel of wheat, corn, ete., for more products of the factory 
than they ever have been in the history of this country. Pos- 
sibly that isso, buta bushel of wheat orcornor apound of pork 
or beef will not pay as much taxes as it would a few years ago. 
It takes more than double the amount to pay your taxes, to pay 
the salaries of your officers. It takes a great deal more of the 
products of the farm. It takes a great deal more of the products 
of the farm to buy a farm and pay for it, and a large part of 
the fixed expenses of the farmers are doubled to-day because 
of the increased value of the dollar, something that they must 
buy with the products of their farms. 

Now, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] went so far, 
and so far forgot the courtesy due to every gentleman in this 
House as to call me a demagogue. If I understand the meaning 
of the word demagogue, if means one who falls in with a popu- 
lar idea and uses that and plays upon the popular idea and the 
mob to get himself into position and place. I stood up in Kan- 
sas against this pernicious system of tariff taxation when Kansas 
was giving 80,000 Republican majority. I stood almost alone in 
my county and fought it through and helped the opposition to a 
successful conclusion. If I been a demagogue and had car- 
ried my wits and abilities, poor though they may be, to the same 
market to which the gentleman ed his I might have met 
with greater rewards and been now a part of the that ex- 
pects to run the Government in the future, as he 

Mr. Chairman, these were not the sentiments expressed by 
great Ohio statesmen when Ohio sent great statesmen to the 
halls of Co; I want to read to this gentleman and to the 
committee, Mr. Chairman, something which agreat Ohio states- 
man once said about the protective tariff: 


as to prohibit the im) tion of any articles which 
this country produces or can nce. lacing ourselvesin an atti- 
tude of ual hostility to other nations and greatly red our carry- 
ing of ali the ot 


monopolists man 
5 their products at their discretion. 

That was an Ohio statesman’s opinion of your protective tariff. 

Mr. NORTHWAY. Ofa prohibitive tariff. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Lask gentlemen to-day if that prophecy has 
been fulfilled, and if you have not built up monopolies in this 
country that are crus ing the life out of agriculture; monopo- 
lies which have piled up billions of dollars of mortgages upon 


Mr. NORTHWAY. The quotation which the gentleman has 


> | made refers to a prohibitive tariff. Will he tell us what Mr. 


Garfield said about a protective tariff? 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
r. SIMPSON] has expired. 

Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, it was my purpose to have offered 
an amendmentsimilar to the one offered by myfriend, Gen. HEN- 
DERSON of Iowa; but, sir, not desi to encumber the RECORD 
unnecessarily, I will refrain from offering my amendment and 
heartily support the one offered by Gen. ERSON. 

Sir, as a representative of one of the best agricultural districts 
in the United States, I would be recreant to my duty if I did not 
voice the sentiment of the farmers of that district. on the tariff 
question. I wish to say, sir, that a large majority of them are 
opposed to the Wilson bill. Many Democrats have written to 
me asking me to use my best efforts to defeat the adoption of the 
Wilson bill. 

Sir, under the protective tariff laws, passed and sustained by 
the Republican party, the farmers of my State have had 
alleled prosperity. Sir, until the Democratic party took posses- 
sion of this country they were a contented and Py peepi: 
most of them, sir, had large bank accounts, were out of debt, 
their farms teg yas with farming utensils and wellstocked 
with livestock. I believe, sir, that if this House would strike 
out the enacting clause of the Wilson bill that this country would 
again return to its former 8 within a very short time. 
Believing this, I shall most heartily support and vote for the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time for debate on this amendment 
is exhausted. The question before the committee is theamend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HENDERSON], 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend by striking out Schedule G—Agricultural products and provi- 
10 DON . — — with line 10,“ page “29.” and aning with ne 11 
page “35,” and insertingjin lieutheredf Schedule G- Agricultural products 
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and provisions.” of chapter 1244, of the laws of the first session of the Fifty- | Axe:“ and in line 16, strike out “thirty-five” and insert “ twenty-five;” and 


first Congress, approved October 1, 1890. 


The CHAIRMAN. The geptloman from New York [Mr. 
DANIELS] offers an amendment to this proposed amendment, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by adding the words “except paragraph 252 of chapter 1244 of the 
laws of 1890.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The effect of this amendment to the 
amendment is to strike out a part of that offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. HENDERSON]. 

Mr. DINGLEY. As J understand, the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. DANIELS] pores that there shall 
be axcepted from the amendment of the gentleman from lowa 
[Mr. HENDERSON] the paragraph relating to barley, so that I 
understand the practical effect would be to leave the duty on 
barley as proposed in the pending bill. 

Mr. PAYNE. Notat The effect of adopting this amend- 
ment would be to put barley on the free list, because the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HENDERSON] 
proposes to strike out the paragraph of the Wilson bill relating 
to barley, and all other paragraphs of this schedule, and tosub- 
stitute therefor the present law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment proposes to strike out a 

agraph from the amendment of the gentleman from Iowa 

fr. NDERSON]. The Clerk will report the paragraph which 

t is proposed to strike out of the amendment of the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. HENDERSON]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

252. Barley, 30 cents per bushel of 48 pounds, 


Mr. PAYNE, The object of the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. HENDERSON] is to strike out the proposed 
Schedule G. The proposed schedule imposes a duty of 20 per 
cent on barley. we accept the amendment offered by my col- 
l 8 DANIELS], it leaves barley on the free list. 

“The HAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to the 
amendment, offered by the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Mr.Chairman, I understand 
the amendment of the gentleman from New York to be to accept 
the amendment of the gentleman from Iowa, which proposes to 
substitute the agricultural schedule of the McKinley law for the 
5 schedule of the pending bill, save and excepting 

ey. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment of the gentleman from 
Iowa strikes out the whole of Schedule G. 

Mr. PAYNE. The amendment of the gentleman from Iowa 
strikes out the whole of Schedule G of the pending bill, and the 
amendment of my colleague accepts the Schedule G of this bill 
in reference to barley, so that he makes no provision for barley. 

The CHAIRMAN. The effect of the amendment will be as 
stated by the gentleman from New York. If the committee 
strikes out the schedule of the proposed bill, and then strikes out 
the paragraph in reference to barley in the substitute, or the 
amendment of the gentleman from lowa [Mr. HENDERSON], of 
course there would be no provision as to barley. 

Mr. PICKLER. Then barley would be on the free list? 

The CHAIRMAN. Thequestionis on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York to the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Iowa. 8 

The question was taken; and the Chair announced that the 


noes seemed to have it. 


Mr. PAYNE, Mr. HULL, and others. Division. 
Mr. EVERETT. I would like to have the amendment re- 


rted.' 

Phe CHAIRMAN. The amendment is to strike out the pro- 
visions of the schedule as to agriculture in the Wilson bill and 
insert the provision of the McKinley bill. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 55, noes 93. 

Mr. HULL. Tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

Tellers were ordered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will appoint the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. HULL] in the place of his colleague Mr. HEN- 
DERSON], who is not here, and the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. WILSON]. 

ies aia again divided; and tellers reported—ayes 63, 
noes 116, 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CRAIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend 


ment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 48, in lines 1 and 19, strike out “forty ” and insert twenty-five; “ 
ped paas 49, in lines 3 and 9, strike out “forty-five” and insert twenty- ve: 
in page 43, lines 13. 18, and 22, strike out “forty” and insert twenty- 


on page 44, in line 10, strike out forty and insert twenty-five”; and in 
lines 15 and 19, strike out thirty-five” and insert“ twenty-five.” 


Mr. PICKLER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. PICKLER. I desire to ask if half a dozen amendments, 
in that form, can be offered as one amendment, and considera- 
tion had upon all those amendments 

Mr. MARSH. I make a point of order. 

Mr. PICKLER. There are some six or seven amendments 
right there. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman desire to be heard on 
that point? 

Mr. PICKLER. I do not know that I do want to be heard, 
but desire to make that parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. this bill were being considered by par- 
agraphs, in the usual way, the Chair would hold that it would 
not be in order to offer amendments to any paragraph except 
the pending paragraph; but inasmuch as the entire bill is open, 
the Chair can see no objection to offering one ataendment. 
This is but one amendment, although it may be applicable to 
different portions of the bill. The whole bill is now open to 
amendments. 

Mr. PICKLER. There are certainly five or six amendments 
right there as offered by the gentleman from Texas. If that 
can be done I would like to offer amendments in that way my- 


self. 

The CHAIRMAN. As all portions of the bill are open to 
amendment, under the present rule, the Chair can see no objec- 
tion to amendments offered in this form. 

Mr. CRAIN. Mr. Chairman, as I have occupied but very lit- 
tle time of the House, as this is a very important amendment 
before the committee, as it is Saturday, and probably there will 
be no vote taken upon the amendment to-day, and as I am un- 
avoidably called away from the House, and will not inflict any 
remarks upon the committee in the coming week, I respectfully 
ask that I may bə permitted one hour, or so much thereof as I 
may deem necessary to conclude my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will submit the request. The, 
gentleman from Texas—— 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. I do not like to inter- 
rupt the Chair in stating the request, but I would like to come 
to some agreement with the gentleman from Texas about the 
time for consideration, and when we can have a vote. 

Mr. CRAIN. I have no objections to taking a vote any time 
that the committee pleases. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. Suppose we agree that 
we shall have a vote upon this proposition and all pending 
amendments, say at half past 1 o’clock. 

Mr. CRAIN. Iam perfectly satisfied, so that I get my hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unan- 
imous consent that debate upon the pending amendment close 
at half past 1? 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. This is the woolen schedule, and 
a day or two has already been given to the consideration of this 
schedule. 

Mr. DINGLEY. It is the schedule of woolen goods. 

Mr. CRAIN. It is the schedule affecting cotton and woolen 


goods. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, 
that more attention has been given to this schedule than can 
possibly be given to other schedules of the bill; and while I 
would be desirous of giving the gentleman all the time he de- 
sires, I suggest that an hour's time is all that ought to be de- 
voted to this schedule, on both sides. 

Mr. CRAIN. Ido not know that I shall occupy that much 
time, but I dislike very much to be limited in the discussion of 
a question like this. 

r. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. Mr. Chairman, the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Texas that he shall have an en- 
tire hour to himself is rather an extreme one. 

Mr. CRAIN. Say forty-five minutes, then. I dislike to be 
hampered in this discussion. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. I suggest that the gen- 
tleman take thirty minutes. We have had general debate in 
which this subject has been quite freely discussed, I have no ob- 
jection tothe gentleman taking thirty minutes, if thatisagreeable 
to,the committee, but I agree with the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania that an hour is long enough to devote to this question. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I take it for nted that 


whatever time is given for debate on this schedule, which re- 
lates to the manufacturers of wool, will be equally divided. Of 
course, if the other side choose to give all their time to the gen- 
tleman from Texas that is their affair. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. But the gentleman from 
Texas is not on our side on this proposition. 


[Laughter.] 
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Mr. DIN GLE. Well. if there is any side represented by the 
ntleman from Texas, and if that side chooses to give him all 
ts time, that does notconcern us. I am op d to this amend- 
ment, and I desi:e that those who are opposed to it shall have 
an opportunity to be heard. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. The gentleman from 
Maine should realize that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CRAIN] 
is antagonizing the position of the committee. 

Mr. DINGLEY. That is why I want to ascertain what side 
the gentleman from Texas represents. As a matter of fact there 
are three sides here—one composed of those who are in fivor 
of the billas reported, another, of those who are in favor of re- 
ducing the duty still lower, and the third, of those who believe 


that it should be made higher. 7 
Mr. GOLDZIER. There is noamendment pending proposing 
to make it higher. 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. Make the time an hour 
and a half, and let each side occupy one-half of that time. 

Mr. CRAIN. Mr. Chairman, I understand that there are but 
two sides to this question, the side I occupy and the side occupied 
by the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. REED That is, the protection and the antiprotection 
sides. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GRAIN. Well, I do not like to put the Committee on 
Ways and Means in with the gentleman from Maine and his 
party. ughter.] 

Mr. REED. Then there must be three parties. 

Mr. CRAIN. On this amendment there are only two sides, I 
understand. : 

Mr. REED. If you can not catalogue us in that way, it must 
be because there is a difference. 

Mr. CRAIN. I am in favor of . and every- 
body that is against it is against it; t is all. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. Chairman, I would suggest that I hold 
different views from those of the gentleman from Texas, the 
gentleman from Arkansas, or the gentleman from Maine, and I 
think we had better proceed with this discussion for a while in 
the regular way until we find out what sides we are on, and then 
later we can limit the debate. 

Mr. PICKLER. You do not know where you are. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I know where I am; but I want other gen- 
tleman to find out where they are. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that he has been in- 
formed thata very large number of amendmentsare to be offered, 
several of which he has in his hands at this moment, and it will 
be utterly impossible to recognize gentlemen to offer their 
amendments if so much time as has been suggested is to be oc- 
cupied in debate. The Chair has been indulging this discussion 
in the hope that some satisfactory arrangement would be made. 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Chairman, is it in order to demand 
the regular order? 
The CHAIRMAN. It is. 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Then I demand the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is demanded and the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. CRAIN] is recognized. 

Mr. CRAIN. Now, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may proceed for forty-five minutes, or so long within 
that limitas I may find it necessary to coe 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa has demanded 
the regular order. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I did not make that demand for the pur- 

of cutting off my friend from Texas. 

The CHAIRMAN. But the regular order does cut him off. 

Mr. CRAIN. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, that I 
may have forty-five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. CRAIN] 
asks unanimous consent that he be allowed to address the com- 
mittee for forty-five minutes on the pending question. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MORSE. Ido not want to object. but I want to make this 
remark: I have important amendments to offer to other sched- 
ules in this bill—— K 

Mr. CRAIN, I have no objection to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 4 

Mr. PAYNE. I object. 

Mr. HATCH. Then, Mr. Chairman, I move that the gentle- 
man from Texas be allowed forty-five minutes, or so much of that 
time as he may desire to occupy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not think that the com- 
mittee can give the time except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. HATCH. Ithas been giving time to other gentlemen, 
and such motions have been put several times. 

The CHAIRM The Chair has put requests for unanimous 

consent to extend the time, but the question has not been put in 


the shape of a motion: Theruleof the House limits the time of 
each member to five minutes. 

Mr. HATCH. Then I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Texas may oot for forty minutes. Š 


Mr. PAYNE. Iwill consent to fifteen minutes, Mr. Chairman, 
but I can not consent to forty minutes. 

Mr. CRAIN. Lask unanimous consent, then, that I may have 
thirty minutes. 

The gaaon being put, there was no objection, and it was so 
ordered. 

Mr. CRAIN. Mr. Chairman, it has been charged against the 
Committee on Ways and Means that it has not brought forward 
a bill satisfactory to the wishes of the Democratic party in gen- 
eral and in conformity with the Democratic platform. I have 
no issue to make with the Committee on Ways and Means on 
that subject. [am well aware of the difficulties which surrounded 
them, of the obstacles which supervened, and I know from the 
statement of Democratic members of the committee that they 
were engaged in the preparation of the bill from the 4th of Sep- 
tember up to the time when it was presented to the whole com- 
mittee, and from that time on until it came into this House. 
This statement answers, too, the suggestion of the gentleman 
from Illinois the other day that the President of the United 
States is responsible for delay in tariff legislation, because it 
would have been impossible for the Committee on Ways and 
Means during the extraordinary session to have begun earlier 
than they did, according to the statement of the chairman of the 
committee. 

For the first time in the history of this country, the doctrine 
of protection for protection’s sake was laid down ina Republican 
parana afew years ago. You may trace the platforms of the 

publican party from 1856 up to that date, and you do not find 
one word iu favor of protection for protection’s sake. The line 
for the first time was drawn by the Democratic party when it de- 
clared in favor of a tariff for revenue only, and was answered by 
the Republican platform with a declaration in favor of protection 
as the object and revenue as the incident. 

Mr. TAWNEY. If the gentleman will allow me—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas yield? 

Mr. CRAIN. I prefer to go on without interruption. 

Gentlemen on the Democratic side, gentlemen who represent 
the Populist party, and not a few on the Republican side of this 
House, have charged that the bill before us is really an acknowl- 
edgment of protection; and gentlemen on the other side have 
taunted the Democratic members of this Chamber by charging 
them with declaring on the stump, when soliciting the votes of 
their suffragists, in favor of revenue reform and that now they 
are prepared to swallow upon the ipse dixit of a Democratic Ways 
and Means Committee a protective bill. 

The manufacturers for years and years all over the land have 
been assailed as robber barons.” It has been suid that these 
manufacturers wanted free raw material and cheap contract la- 
bər in order to enrich themselves, in order to filch money from 
the pockets of the ple and put that money inte their own 
pockets. I do not charge the manufacturers or monopolists of 
this country with being robbers. They are notrobbers, because 
robbery implies force and resistance; but they are guilty of ob- 
taining money under false 5 They seduced the people 
into the belief that protection was for their benefit. THey pro- 
cured the passage of protective tariff laws; and they have thus 
taken money from the pockets of the people with their ac- 
quiescence. But the people have at last discovered this; and on 
the election day in 1892, at the polls, they put their stamp of 
disapprobation upon it. The scales were lifted from their eyes, 
and they elected men to represent them in the White House and 
in this body who were pledged to give to them, the consumers 
of the country, a right to be heard, and legislation in accordance 
with their expressed wishes. : 

Every man who has any aspiration in his peculiar vocation 
or avocation is a monopolist. The lawyers, the physicians, the 
carpenters, the painters—all classes of men seek to control as 
much business and to make as much money as they can legiti- 
mately and honestly make. I do not blame the manufacturers; 
but I do find fault with representatives who, wi h their eyes 
open, legislate in their behalf at the expense of the consumers. 

It has been charged that protection has made articles cheap 
in this country. There are three legitimate effects of protec- 
tion upon prices. Protection first makes articles dear upon 
which a protective tax is levied; it next makes them cheap be- 
cause of competition; and lastly, it makes them dear by reason 
of combination. When combination throttles competition the 
consumer becomes the consumed. Thus far we have made vain 
efforts in both Houses to destroy trusts by legislation. Whether 
the legislation was defective or whether it has not been en- 
forced by the sworn officers of the law, I know not; but certain 
it is that these trusts still exist, and bloom, and flourish in this 
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country, and it has been admitted by . 7 ou both sides of 
this Chamber. The remedy is esa 1 reaps 50 es a trust 
organized for the purpose of compe e e of the coun- 
try to more darks for their goods than they have done, put 
the attire on the free list; let it come in free from other coun- 
tries. Inthat way, and in that way only, will you break down 
these combinations and these trusts. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Protection hashaditsday. Protected manufacturers have had 
their day. If the Democrats in both Houses of Congress are 
true to the trust reposed in them, the consumers of thecountry, 
the masses of the people, will soon have theirday. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] i 

Now, having given to the manufacturers of this country the 

direct benefit which they claim, and which gentlemen on the 
other side as well as on this side assert, willaccrue to them by free 
wool, by free coal, and the indirect advantages which they will 
derive from free iron and free lumber, why not give the people 
a corresponding benefit by a reduction on the manufactured arti- 
cles which are brought from foreign countries into the United 
States? 

If you give the manufacturers free wool, free coal, free iron— 
if you give them the benefit, 5 may be, of free iron 
and free lumber—then let the people have the benefit of & re- 
duction upon the manufactured article, as has been urged by the 

ntleman from South Dakota [Mr. PICKLER] and other mem- 

of the Republican party, when they have taunted the Ways 
and Means Committee by charging that this bill gives to the 
manufacturer free raw material, and gives him at the same time 
protection on goods manufactured from that raw material. 

This bill gives from 40 to 45 per cent protection upon the 
manufactured articles included in this amendment. The costof 

roduction, according to the census and according to the calcu- 

ous which I have myself made, is 23 per cent on the output. 

What is the cost of production? The cost of production, ac- 
cording to the gentleman from Massachusetts—if I may be al- 

lowed to name him—Mr. WALKER islabor, He said yesterday 
that labor was the only cost of production about which he knew 
anything; if this protection were put on to benefit the manu- 
facturer he wan it taken off, and if it were put on for the 
benefit of the laborer he wanted it kept on. 

Mr. WALKER. I say so still. 

Mr. CRAIN. I say then that the cost of labor to the manu- 
facturers of woolen goods in the United States, according to the 
census of 1890, was 23 per cent. If therefore we give the manu- 
facturer 25 per cent we give him actually the benefit of 2 per 
cent over the cost of labor. : 

Mr. WALKER. Will the gentleman allow me—— 

Mr. CRAIN. Ican not. I have only had thirty minutes al- 
lotted to me; I can not d. . 5 

The CHAIRMAN. e gentleman from Texas declines to 

ield. 
á Mr. CRAIN. Hereare my figures, which are taken from the 
census: 


Total value of products of woolen manufactories___ $339, 000, 000 


Costar material. -2 os o.ss aco e hee neeenn res 203, 000, 000 
Miscellaneous items 20, 000, 000 
Wages, paid to nearly 100,000 adult males, 100,000 


adult females, and nearly 16,000 children (total, 
215,081 employes)—-----2-5=2 aS eae eeeen=e-o= 77, 000, 000 


That includes not only the wages paid to operatives, but the 
high salaries paid to the officials who perform the clerical and 
other duties -connected with these institutions. The total out- 
lay was three hundred millions and the profit was thirty-nine 
millions: the rate per cent profit on the capital invested, 124 per 
cent. This profit accrued when there was a tariff on wool, coal, 
lumber, andiron. What will the profit be with the cost of ma- 
terial reduced if this law correspondingly reduces the protective 
and in many instances prohibitory tariff which is placed upon 
goods coming into this country from foreign markets? 

Iam in favor of a fair compensation to every man whoinvests 
his capital for the benefit of the common weal, whether it be in 
brains, whether it be in brawn and muscle, or whether it be in 
money. Yet I think that that remuneration should be fair; that 
itshould not be enormous; that it should not be at the expense 
of other members of the commonwealth, 

Let the laborer get fair wages for his services; let the capi- 
talist get a fair return for the capital invested in public or 


private enterprises, and let the man of brains get just remunera- 
tion for the emanations of his intellect. But there should be no 
discrimination in favor of one man against another. 

The labor cost, Isay, which the gentleman from Massachusetts 
tells us is the only cost of production—and for the arpoa of 
this argument I am willing to agree with him—was Ar, „000. 
The total value of the products was 8339, 000, 000. Therefore the 


percentage of cost of production of labor was 23 per cent. So 
that by giving the manufacturers of woolens a 25 per cent rate 
of duty, with free raw materials, they are amply compensated for 
monogo diference between the wages paid abroad and those 
paid here. ; 

In support of this proposition I have already read a statisti- 
cal table to the Committee of the Whole. I now wish to call 
attention to some of the statements made in a letter which was 
put in the RECORD the other day by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. DALZELL). Mr. DALZELL represents Mr. Dull, 
of Pennsylvania, as one of his constituents. Mr. Dull has alarge 
pasture in the district T represent of two or three hundred thou- 
sand acres of land, upon which he has cattle and sheep. Mr. 
Dull protested against my voting for free wool and sent mea 
letter. He sent a similar letter to Mr. DALZELL, which has 
been printed in the RECORD, and from that letter I will read 
an extract. He isa woolgrower. He says: 

If a tariff for ravenue only is the right thing, why should not wool bear 
its share of the tax? If cheap blankets and cheap clothing are a necessity, 
why not make them cheap by pasting woolen goods and made-up clothing 
on the free list with wool Why make a distinction, particularly when— 

It 1 more labor to raise the wool to supply a factory than is re- 
quired in a factory to manufacture the same into ets, or any ordinary 
woolen goods; and when— 

It requires a greater investment of capital in land, sheep, and equipment 
to raise the wool to supply a factory than it takes to build and pom op the 
factory itself—an investment five to ten times greater. _ 

This is the testimony of a witness brought here by a repre- 
sentative of the Republican party, a woolgrower, and he says 
that it costs more to raise the wool in his pasture, to produce a 
certain amount of manufactured goods, than it costs to manu- 
facture the goods themselves. 

Then I say to the gentlemen on the Democratic side who with 
myself voted for free wool, why do you not vote for a reduction 
of the rate of duty on manufactured articles worn by the people 
everywhere in all classes and conditions of society, reducing itto 
25 per cent ad valorem? 

Mr. BOATNER. Will my friend yield for a question. 

Mr. CRAIN. I can not, as I have only thirty minutes. 

Mr. BOATNER. It is right in the line of your argument. 

Mr. CRAIN. The trouble-is they would only give me thirty 
minutes. If I might be permitted to go on Iwould yield to any- 
body, but please do not interrapt me. 

I have a letter published in the Galveston News by another 
woolgrower, and I would commend it to the consideration of my 
friend from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS]. Some parts of it are in- 
teresting to those who oppose this amendment. The writer isa 
woolgrower and a very intelligent man. He has written a great 
deal on the subject; has given a gfeat deal of 3 to it. He 
is Mr. Alexander Mitchell, of Brownwood, Tex. says: 

BROWNWOOD, TEX., December 14. 
To the News: 


The Texas 8 no doubt want to hear from the woo! wers. Two 
men start in b ess. One engages in the production of wool. He buys his 
plant, consisting of land and sheep. He hires his labor to attend them and 
W 

e other engages e of fabrics e of Woo! a 

lant, consisting of houses and machinery. He hires AA labor and bis Un- 

ed product is woolen fabrics. Thus the plant of one is land and sheep; 


the plant of the other is houses and Here page 
If we take a machinery plant of $30,000 it uire thirty hands to run 
unds of scoured virgin wool, 


or about 1.000 pounds to each Rand 90,000 n Roundly spealin 
or about 1. un! e „ 99; the grease. S 
for every $1,000 in a small plant it requires one man. 1 855 0 
To 3 30,000 pounds of sco wool for this mill will be! gn a pian 
of 15,000 sheep and 15,000 acres of land. aria Lope phen is $30,000, Land 
ata minimum of $3 is 845,000. Tending the sheep, shearing, and extra help 
at anona and feed for winter require at the very least two hands 
for every 1,000. Thus it takes thirty men at $30) per year to produce 90,000 
pounds of Irony woo to keep thirty men employed in its manufacture for 
a year, and their wages are but a trifle more t I have been paying in 


The Woolgrower's plant is 75, 000. The manufacturer's plant is 830,000. 
But suppose the ave Rabe paid to operatives is 8100 per year, which itis 
not, the account . thus: 

on 2 apn re labor, thirty men, 812,000. Interest on plant of 

* * > 

10 produce the wool a io aS 

Thirty men, at $300, $9,000. Interest on Pae $7,500; total, $16,500. 

This shows a cost of 50 cents per pound in manufacture and a cost of 55 
cents to uce the wool. 

1 have been talking of a one-horse custom establishment of which I knew 
something twenty-five years ago; but let us have a machinery plant of 2200, 
000 or $300,000, utilizing all the labor-saving machinery, and it can a 

half re- 


goods at less than the cost, consuming more wool to the hand 
quiring more hands tq produce than to manufacture. Suppose we say the 
labor to produce the wool and manufacture it are equal. 


Some twenty-three years ago. before leaving Canada for Texas, I took five 
fleeces, 40 pounds, to a seen grey? mill. [t was made into cloth cassimere. 
They scoured it, dyed one-half of it to make a gray mixture, carded, spun, 
wove, fulled and it for 40 cents a yard. The value of the wool per 
yard was 56} cents, and the cost of manufacturing a fraction over 40 percent 
of the finished product. 

We find the census of 1890 that the cost of all manufactured woolen 
8 10} per cent, and in 1890 23 per cent. This doesnot show that 

bor is higher, but that wool is ba om pel according to the returns of man- 
ufacturers themselves, and this includes every expense, even to the watch- 


men of the factory. 
ven an incidental protection of 23 per cent 


If the manufacturers were 
by a revenue tax that pays the cost of manufacturing, what more do 
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want? I submit that any revenue tax that amounts to more than the 


whole of the cost of manufacture is somet: radically wrong. The man- 
ufacturers say, Give us free wool and the . of Europe and we 
can compete With ali creation.” They could get cheaplabor of Europe 


if we levy a duty of 111 per cent on foreign goods, as that would pay the ons- 

half of the cost of manufacturing, the consumer paying the other half. 

TORAN keep wages as they are, or ought todo so, but the labor question 
t. 

We will do better than that. The consumer proposes to pay the Whole cost 
ot labor and 2 per cent over by a levy of S per cent on woolen goods. It more 
than 25 cany ia laviod. on woolen hg mora poopie Wi Da aissy inted. 
Diser: tions are not Democratic in favor of either the rich or the r. 
Do not run away with the idea that to make high-priced goods pay a higher 
duty than low-priced will please the people They want no favors. 
Equal rights is what is demanded. We are all sover is 
enough in a natural way, but God nopus from caste by on. Give 
us an all-round duty of 25 per cent, as Mr. MILLS has 

The woolgrowers will not suffer by free wool, as we have never been bene- 
fited by protection. All we get on a is the ruling price of the rul- 
ing market in London for clothing wools, the cost of transportation 
there. The natural laws of commerce are inexorable. When wool sells at 
from 5 to 10 cents what good does an import duty of ii cents a pound do us? 


The whole protection is. to manufacturers. It enables them to pay the 
woolgrowers their just s , but man would need to be born again and with 


a diferent nature before they get it. The woolgrowers want the London 
If a protective rate of 11 cents a pound gives the Texas wool- 
grower to-day 7 cents a pound for his wool, 4 cents less than the 
protective duty, in Heaven's name what would 30 per cent of 
protection do for him? Why, he would get nothing for his 
wool. 3 
In support of my proposed amendment, I call attention to 
es 3 and 6 of the report of the majority of the Committee on 
ays and Means: 

The rate of duties provided in the tariff of 1846 was much lower than thos 
of the bill we here offer. 

Then why did you not put the tariff of to-day at the same rate as 
the tariff of 1846, which produced revenue. You seem to be 
afraid that this will not produce revenue but that it will create 
a deficit. Daniel Webster predicted that the tariff of 1846 would 
result in a deficit. On the contrary, there was asurplus, until in 
1857, the House of Representatives, controlled by the Repub- 
licans, and one of whose members in the House was Senator 
SHERMAN, voted to still lower reduce the rate of duty. Those are 
facts of history which gentlemen on the other side can not deny 
with any show of truth. ; 

A read further from the report of the Committee on Ways and 
eans: 

The rate of duties provided in that tariff was much lower than those of 
the bill we here offer. What was the result? Instead of paralyzing the in- 
dustries and paupe: the labor of New and and other sections of 
the country, the tariff of 1846 gave to manufactures, with 
steady employment and increasing wages to labor. So that after eleven 

ears under it (the longest period of stability we have ever en- 
Joyed un er any tariff), the Representatives of the New England States, 

th practical unanimity, v. for a further reduction of 20 per cent, and 
by a two-thirds vote sustained the tariff of 1857, which made a reduction of 
nearly 25 per cent. 

In addition to this I will call the attention of the committee to 
the remarks of Mr. Blaine in his Twenty Years of Congress. 

He says: 

This act— 4 

The tariff act of 1857— 
was well received by the people, and, indeed, was concurred in by a consid- 
erable portion of the Rep’ party. 

Now, in addition to all these reasons for a reduction of the rate 
on manufactured articles, made out of the raw material which 
has been put on the free list by our vote, I desire to call the at- 
tention of the committee to a letter written by the chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means to the American Wool and 
Cotton Reporter, dated January 3,1894. After denying some 
statements, which it was unnecessary for him to deny, as they 
would not be believed by anybody who has the slightest intimacy 
with the chairman of the committee, he goes on to say: 

I do believe, and have said to gentlemen thus interviewing me, that the 
interests of 70,000,000 men, women, and children, who consume woolen goods, 
should have paramount consideration; but the fact that L have reported a 

arrying 40 per cent protection to mill-owners—% on 810 worth of goods— 
shows a very tender consideration for the interests of the mill-owners, es- 
23 in view of the fact that in 1866 the joint report of the wool manu- 
turers and woolgrowers only asked that “all manufactures composed 
wholly or in part of wool or worsted shall be subjected toa duty which shall 
be equal to 25 per cent net. 
WM L. WILSON. 


The chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means himself 
[Mr. WII sor] states that there is protection to the extent of $4 
on every $10 worth of goods under this bill. In this letter ap- 
pears a statement which ought to carry convictions to the mind 
of every disinterested and impartial hearer, a statement which 
is true, that the joint convention of the wool manufacturers and 
woolgrowers of the United States declared that 25 per cent was 
a sufficient revenue to enable them to compete with foreign 
manufacturers in our markets. 

But it is urged that the foreigner pays the tax. In answer to 
this contention I shall submit declarations of 1 protection- 


ists made everywhere at all times in letters, in sidential 


messages on the stump, in the Senate, and in the House, Feder- 
alists, Whigs, and Republicans, in denial of the doctrine that 
the foreigner pays the duties collected on the goods he imports 
into this country—a doctrine which was enunciated for the first 
time upon the floor of the House a few years ago. 

These authorities—men of distinction, philosophers, states- 
men, patriots, most of whom are looked upon as exponents of 
the protective theory by our Republican friends, disprove the 

roposition that the foreigners pay the tax. They do more. 
ey show that our own manufacturers sell more cheaply to 
foreigners abroad than they sell similar productions in the 
United States; and they explode and lay bare the hollowness of 
the claim that protection is necessary for our manufacturers, or 


that it causes high wages. 
If the foreigner pays the tax, is it not strange that there is 
free trade in England? Is it not strange that the Republic of 


Mexico last year took the protective tariff off American corn 
when her people were starving and allowed that corn to go into 
Mexico free? Is it not strange that if the foreigners pay the 
tax the Mexican Government to-day ts the introduction of 
$50 worth of merchandise into the blic of Mexico free of 
duty. What was it that produced free trade in England? What 
was it that caused the repeal of the corn laws? What was it 
that caused the Mexican Government to take the tariff off corn 
last year? I will tell you. It was famine, want, and starvation! 
amine produced free trade in England, and free trade produced 
rity there! [Applause.] . 

I will insert the statements contained in the circular in the 
REcORDas a part of my speech, with the permission of the House. 
They are not numerous. 

The statements are as follows: 

M’KINLEY ON_TAXATION. 


ibd ay erie tet Bmpr Jeni DIDRO OEDENEUF SNERO Age 
of other nations rather than taxing the products of our on. 
liam McKinley, June 8, 1892. = 

How will you raise that money? You can raise it by direct taxes, by tax- 


ing yourselves, your labor, your prope on your f or you can raise 
it by putting the tax upon other 5 a market in the United 


The Republican party believes that we should never tax our own poopie so 
long as we can have other people to tax. [Applause.]—Hon. William McKin- 
ley, April 2, 1892. 
DISTINGUISHED MEN WHOM M'KINLEY DIFFERS FROM. 

It is true as a general pr tion that the consumer pays the duty.—Alez- 
ander Hamilton, Report on ufactures, 1791. * 

We do not derive our ability from abroad to pay taxes. That depends upon 
our wealth and our ind ; and it is the same whatever may be the form 


på ah Fa i ct ions.—Henry Clay, in his great tariff 

pr ` 7 
All duty paid upon such articles (raw material) goes directly to the cost 

of the article when manufactured here, and must be paid for by the consum- 


ers.—U. S. Grant, seventh message, 1875. 

I said it, and I stand by it, that as a general rule the duties paid upon im- 
operate as a tax upon the . A few years of er exper- 
will convince the whole body of our people that a system of national 

taxes which rests the whole burden of taxation on consum; and not en- 
oid on property or income is intrinsically unjust.—Hon. John Sherman, 


It is true that under customs laws there isa small 


us is 5 
comes in e with the uced in the 5 
and in the region of the Baltic, from fields cultivated by what is — 
rig ESE with our own, as pauper labor.—Hon, William B. Allison, March 

+ 


pay these taxes? When a manufacturer of iron to the Senate 


3 ee y and anodd doal 
na co: seventeen ers 
“ DEBAR Sm: Toe ave engo fass f the Y 
which has been by the Democratic majority of the House of 
sentatives, places on the free list wool. woolen of every description, and 
all grades of shoddy. It also abolishes the weight duty on woo. goods. 
This bill, therefore, as far as it effects the industry in which we are i 
isa e and as such we are decidedly opposed to it. No 
manufacturer of sh. in this country could, under these circumstances, 
compete with the English or German manufacturers, and, therefore, their 
ld be pec Anansi and all the shoddy used in this coun’ 

would be imported from Europe. Our customers thus ruined, what wo 
become of our business? It also would be ruined, and we and those depend- 
ent upon us would suffer. 

“There is only one way to avoid this loss to ourselves, and that se hy she 
defeat of the candidate of the free-trade party, Grover Cleveland. We have 
determined in the electi the canáidates of protec- 


the 
tion we consider to be indis- 
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REPUBLICAN SENSE ABOUT FREE WOOL, 


5 e of N waoe a Apt do A 8 
stimulate the manufacture oi the use o ee 
duce, and therefore would be a benetit to bore production. President U. S. 
Grant, sixth message, 1874. 

I will say, with regard to the duty on wool and woolens, that I re it 
not as an intentional fraud but as operating as though it were afraud, upon 
the great body of the people of the United States. Lallude to the wool tariff, 
a law, the effect of which has been to materially injure the sheep husbandry 
of this country.—Hon. William B. Allison, March 24, 1870. 

In 1883, Senator FRYE of Maine, a dyed-in-the-wool protectionist, gp roan 
of the high wool tariff of 1867, said: “Domestic woois have gone down in 
price from the time the Morrill tariff was enacted until to-day.” 


WHIPPING THE PROTECTION DEVIL AROUND THE STUMP. 


Isound this note of warning; and whatever this House may decide, and 
although it may resound with plaudits of utterances that a Chinese wall is 
the security of our people, yet-I assert that the.e never was a time in the 
history of the Republican Ke when it was in more danger of defeat than 
upon this one suggested idea that itis permissibie to levy tribute upon all 
the pie of t country of sixty-five millions to confer a benefit upon a 
few hundred.—Hon. Benjamin Butterworth, May 10, 1890. 

The manufacturers and the trusts get the protection and the profits of the 
tariff—the farmer gets the husks and the humbug.—Hon. Benjamin Butter- 
worth, May 14, 1890. 

Trusts are private affairs, with which neither President Cleveland nor any 

vate citizen has any right to interfere.—Hon. James G. Blaine, November 


1888. 

The ry object of a protective tariff is to invite the fullest 9 
by individuals and corporations in domestic production. If such individuals 
or corporations combine to advance the 9 ce of the domestic product, and 
to prevent the free result of open and fair competition [ would, without a 
moment's hesitation, reduce the duties on foreign goods competing with 
them, in order to break down the combination. Whenever this free 
competing is evaded or avoided by combination of individuals or corpora- 
tions the duty should be reduced, and foreign competition promptly in- 
vited.—Hon. John Sherman, October 15, 1889. 

But a few features of the new tariff were pointed out while the measure 
was ding, which Co: men must have found it hard to reconcile with 
a strict sense of duty. There were many wa that the people would 
not approve any form of trusts or other combinations designed to deprive 
consumers of the benefits of protecuon, and in most Congress remem- 
bered its duty. But was the greed of individual 8 ons unable toshape 
any elause of the act? It one ofthe trusts which still survive had been forced 
out of existence, the measure ht have commanded more support at the 
outset than it did.—New York né, November 28, 1890. 

The public may regard trusts and corporations with serene confidence.— 
Andrew Carnegie, November 3, 1888. 

A tariff is urged upon us by those who would place so high a duty upon 
foreign merchandise as to prohibit the importation of any articles which 
this country produces or can produce. es placing ourselves in an atti- 

; beh ge fea hostility to other nations, and greatiy reducing our carry- 
ing e, We should make monopolists of all the leading manufacturers of 
the country, who could fix the gd of their products at their discretion. — 
Hon. James A. Garfield, July 6, 1 

HARRISON VS. HIS PLATFORM. 

I can not find myself -iu full sympathy with this demand for cheaper coats. 
which seems to me necessarily to involve a cheaper man and woman under 
the coats.—Benjamin Harrison, in an address at eee in 1888, 

We assert that the pricesof manufactured articles of general consumption 
nac been reduced under the operation of the tariff act of 1890.—Minneapolis 

orm. 


DISGRACEFUL TO SELL CHEAP IN AMERICA. 


Cheap! I never liked the word. Cheap“ and nasty“ go together. This 
whole 5: m of cheap things is a badge of poverty, for cheap merchandise 
meanscheap men, an Sgr dere mean a cheap country, and that is not the 
kind our fathers builded. hermore, it is not the kind their sons mean 
to maintain.—Hon. William McKinley, at Kalamazoo, October 14, 1890. 

The cry for cheapness is un-American.—Henry Cabot Lodge, October 13, 1890. 

ALTHOUGH THEY DO SELL CHEAPER TO FOREIGNERS. 
So soon as an industry has attained the 8 where it can more than 
supply our home market, and has to send its s abroad, where they com- 
te with those of foreign manufacturers, it is evident that they are either 
giving the foreigners the benefit of lower rates than they do our own people, 
or that they are able to get along at home without any protection from for- 
eign F It is not fair that our own people should be made to 
y more than foreigners for the products of our own .— Engineering and 
Vining Journal, March 15, 1890. 

There was some controversy, Mr. Chairman, during the discussion here as 
to whether our manufacturers sold outside the United States cheaper than 
they do at home. I assert here, if I can believe the manufacturers, this: 
That many of them do sell to all nations of the earth cheaper than they do 
at home. [Laughterandapplause.] Icouldcall the witnesses, and if Icould 

t them here and let them swear with uplifted hand, aner orio so aver. 
Fipplause Does not that proclaim to the world that we have the coign of 
beaks ag in 12 Smsy. in the line of those industries?—Hon. Ben. Butter- 
worth, May . : 

Mr. President, there has been no fact produced of any kind or description 
whatever, noattempt made to justify this proposed increase of duties. I 
have read the letter here of perte: t i pa gentlemen who say that 
some of these duties imposed by the Me ey bill, reduced slightly by this 
pill. are 300 per cent greater than they are in the present law. ese manu- 
facturing people have been lauded as generous, as enterprising, as worthy, 
as having 1 ly expanded their manufactures. So it. Ihope they 
have. AsI said before, I begrudge them nothing of all they have got. But 
they want more. They are asking for the power of taxation to be exercised 
in their behalf, which it has been truly said represents the power to destroy. 
They want 3 the gi of which to them subtracts from what 
other le have. Nothing has been offered here to show that what is pro- 
posed is either wise or just; and yet every table in this broad land, humble 
and proud, is to be taxed additionally to any burden that it has heretofore 
borne without 1 to justify it except simply the statement that these 
men desire it, and that they are good and enterp! and rich men.—Sena- 
tor Preston B. Plumb, 

I nad an opportunity to take some stock in the combination (National 

ter Trust), and I know what inducements were offered. An investi- 
gation will show that this same combination is now selling, or offering to 
sell, machinery in Russia and Australia, and other whea! wing coun’ 
ata lower figure than they do in this country. This will not do, and I n 
not offer argument to prove the weight or truth of the assertion. The 
first thing the farmer will do when he is acquainted with the facts will be to 
make a howl against trusts and protection that does not protect. Whether 
justly or not, he will charge it to the Republican party. I am as certain as 


I can be of anything that this mower and reaper trust will cost the Republi- 

can party hundreds of thousands of votes at the next Presidential election, 

unless it takes a firm stand t it and trusts in general.—Hon. Jeremiah 
Harrison's Secretary of Agriculture, 1896. 

And I know, moreover, that for nearly two years the wholesale price of 
American salt in Toronto, Canada, wasa dollar lower per barrel than the 
same salt was selling for on the New York side of the lake. Thatis, we pro- 
duced it, shipped it across, paying whatever portage, freights, and trans- 

rtation were required, and then sold it to our Canadian neighbors at a 

ollar per barrel less than it was sold to people on our shores. Certainly, 

tlemen will not want a duty continued that enables that thing to be 

one.—James A, Garfield, May 18, 1872. 


PROTECTION MEANS FAVORITISM. 


Ibelieve there is no one question about which the reflection of millions of 
people, day by day, is so decided as it is in declaring that there should be 
no tax upon this article of salt. I believe this article should go upon the 
free list; that the monopoly which has obtained heretofore—as great and 
complete as any monopoly ever granted by the Tudors in England's most 
. sb times—ought to cease.—Hon. Hugene Hale, 1872. 

ow, I say to my friends on this side of the House that the Republican 
pety is charged with no higher mission than the preservation of the equal- 
ty of opportunity in this country. No industry, whether it be manufactur- 
ing sulphuric acid or manufacturing piows or harrows, or anything else, has 
a right to any D over any other industry in the Republic, because we 
know that it is the tendency ot such an advantage, and not merely the tend - 
ency but the fact, to draw blood from other industries to make fat and pursy 
that which has been given the advantage. N 

And the giving ot such an 3 to any industry or class of industries 
is not sufficiently described by merely saying that itis unjust. It goes far 
beyond that. It is only not indictable because it is not within the terms of 
the statute, not because it lacks that quality which ought to make it indict- 
able. * * + The people are beginning to understand, or at least are begin- 
ning to inquire, as to the reason why Paul is favored and Peter turned 
down.—Hon. Benjamin Butterworth, May 13, 1800, 

There is not a section or line inthe whole (McKinley) bill that will open a 
market for another bushel of wheat or another barrel of pork.—James G. 
Blaine, July 11, 1890. 

“And Joab said to Amasa: Art thou in health, my brother? And Joab took 
Amasa by the beard with the right hand to kiss him. But Amasa took no 
heed of the sword that was in Joab’s hand. So he smote him therewith 
under the fifth rib.” 

Joab McKinley is just now full of tender solicitude I the health 
of his friend Amasa, the American farmer, and he is filling the ears of that 
1 individual with fine stories of all he is going to do for him. 
Higher duties on hops, eggs, and beans are to be imposed upon consumers 
for “American protection,“ but he does not observe Joab's sh sword 
ready to be thrust under his fifth rib in the shape of much higher duties on 
the farmer's clot „on blankets, carpets, felt hats; on linen fabrics; on 
china dishes and enware; on glass of all sorts; on knives, forks, spoons, 
and all kinds of cutlery; on kitchen utensils; on tin cups, dishes, and buckets; 
on tin cans for fruit, vegtables, and meats; large t bounties from the 
National Treasury to Louisiana sugar-planters to make their business prof- 
itable, but not a cent of bounty to Illinois growers of wheat, oats, or corn 
when produced at a loss.—The Chicago Tribune, the great Republican organ 
of the Northwest. 

We all know perfectly well that there are industries in this country in 
which the dividends have been enormous. ` 

I can name upon my ten fingers men whose combined profits in the last 
sess have exceeded those of all the agriculturists of any State in this 


on. 
If the time is come when my count: en, with equal opportunity, can not 

hold their own, being the most brilliant, the most progressive, the finest 

pone in the world, then we had better retire from the field. Applause. 
on. Benjamin Butterworth, May 13, 1890. : 


REPUBLICAN PROTECTION TO LABOR. 


And when a gentleman stands upon this floor and tells me that this high, 
this extraordinarily high tariff is for the protection of the laboring man, I 
tell him that I do not understand how he can possibly substantiate such a 
theory.—Hon. John A. Logan, April 18, 1870. 

We made the scales to suit the trade and mechanical conditions, and gave 
no thought to the political cause or effect, nor the tariff itself.—Henry Clay 
Frick, president Homestead Mills, July, 1892. 

Yes, men are on the free list. They cost us not even freight. We promote 
free trade in men, and it is the only free trade Iam eee to promote.— 
Hon. William D. Kelly, of Pennsylvania, in House of Representatives. 


PROTECTION’S MUDDLE ABOUT WAGES. 


woes oh is 3 first place, a to outing = poos of the 
tates e high wages everywhere pre n this country.— 
Roswell G. Horr, 2 New York Tribune. = xá 

No one ever claimed that protective tariffs were intended to increase 
wages.—Hon, William McKinley, Providence, 1892. 

On all a Ahad coming in competition with the products of American labor 
there should be levied duties equal to the difference between wages abroad 
and at home.—Minneapolis Platform. > 

Undoubtedly the inequalities in the wages of Lobe pus and American oper- 
atives are more than equalized by the greater efficiency of the latter and 
their longer hours of labor.—Hon. James G. Blaine, June 25, 1881. 


PROTECTION ON RAW MATERIAL DEFEATS ITS OWN PURPOSE. 
These dutſes (on raw material) not only come from consumers at home, 


but act as a protection to foreign manufacturers of the same completed ar- 
ticles in our own and distant markets.—President U. S. Grant, Message, 1875. 
WHAT MANUFACTURERS SAY ABOUT LABOR COST AND FREE RAW MATERIAL, 

Give me free ore and I will sell pig ironin Liverpool and send steel rails to 
London.—Maj. L. S. Bent, President Pennsylvania Steel Com A 

Free wool will benefit us manufacturers. or the more we sell the more we 
make. It would bea blessing to our labor—it would bea blessing to the 
consumer. Free wool and dyestuffs means a cheaper hat. Since 1876 we 
have not been able to export a hat use we can not get free wool.—Mr. 
en heey oE Glover, Sanford & Co., hat manufacturers, capital $1,000,000, Au- 
gust 3. 


Se GE Ee A Ve ke et) F ere 
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here under such a system rather than become lower. J. B. Sargent, August, 
1888, manufacturer of shelf hardware, employing 2,000 men. 

The same speaker introduced with some emphasis Judge (“Pig Iron”) 
Kelley’s statement that while English nailmakers got 37 cents per day, the 
American nail-makers got 4.50 per day. We can imagine the curious ex- 
puan on the faces of his hearers when the speaker added that the cost of 

abox on a pound of . nails was 3 cents, and on American nails only 
one-half cent. A more forceful defense of the protective arewa could not 
have been made. It perfectly illustrates the protectionist t that high 
wages yield the cheapest product.—American Economist (Pro onist), Au- 


gust 21, 1889, 
REPUBLICAN INDORSEMENT OF FREE TRADE. 


If the system of perfect liberty to industry and commerce were the pre- 
Vailing system of nations, it will not be affirmed that they might not be per- 
mitted, with very few exceptions, to serve as a rule of national conduct. If 
one nation were in a condition to supply manufactured articles on better 
terms than another, that other might find an abundant indemnification in 
a superior capacity to furnish the produce of thesoil. Anda free exchange, 
mutually beneficial, of the commodities which each was able to supply, on 
the best terms, might be carried on between them, supporting in full vigor 
the industry of each.— Alexander Hamilton, Report on Manufactures, 1791. 

Far be it from me to retard the march of the world toward the free and 
unrestricted interchange of commodities. When the democracy obtains 
sway throughout the earth, the nations will become friends and brothers.— 
Andrew Carnegie's Triumphant Democracy. 

Every advance towards a free exchange of commodities is an advance in 
civilization; every obstruction to a free exchange is born of the same nar- 
row. despotic spirit which planted castles upon the Rhine to plunder peace- 
ful commerce; every obstruction to commerce is a tax upon consumption; 
every facility to a free exchange cheapens commodities, increases trade and 
production, and promotes civilization.—Hon. John Sherman, June 9, 1868. 

THE HOPE OF A PATRIOTIC REPUBLICAN. 


This is my doctrine of 888 It Congress pursues this Iine ot policy 
steadily, we shall year by year approach more nearly to“ the basis of free 
trade, because we shall be more nearly able to compete with other nations 
onequal terms. Iam for een which leads to ultimate free trade.— 
James A. Garfield, April 1, 1870. 

THE HOPE OF A PATRIOTIC DEMOORAT. 

The day of emancipation is dawning, and every man, woman, and child 
shall return to the land of their inheritance, the land of free men, free gov- 
ernment, free laws, free speech, free labor, and free trade.—Roger Q. Mills. 

LET “ETERNAL VIGILANCE” TAKE COUNSEL OF THE IMMORTALS. 


As a citizen of the great republic of humanity at large, I can not avoid re- 
fiecting with pleasure on the probable influence that commerce may here- 
after have on human manners and society in general. On these occasions 
leonsider how mankind naan bg connec like one great family in fraternal 
ties. Lindulge a fond idea that the period is not very remote when the ben- 
efits of a liberal and free commerce will pretty generally succeed to the 
oA oan and horrors of war.—George Washington, letter to La Fayette, 

It were therefore to be wished that commerce were as free between all the 
nations of the world as it is between the several counties of England; so all 
would, by mutual communication, obtain more enjoyment. These counties 
do not ruin one another by trade; neither would the nations.—Benjamia 
Franklin, 1774. 

Lown myself the friend toa very free system of commerce. * Com- 
mercial shackles are generally unjust, o ve, and impolitic.—/ames 
Madison, Father of the Constitution,” President. 

We are urged to adopt the system on general principles. Ido not ad- 
mit the principle of protection. On the contrary, I think freedom of trade 
the general E ciple.—Daniel Webster. 

They who deny freedom to others deserve it not for themselves, and under 

Abraham Lincoln, letter to Boston 


eor, 


a just God, they can notlong maintain it.— 
celebration of Jefferson's birthday. 

If the foreigner pays the tax, I repeat, why do not foreign 
governments make us pay the tax on what we import among 
their 88 If the foreigner pays the tax, why have we re- 
bates? hat isa rebate? A rebate is a return to the manu- 
. facturer of the duty he has paid on the raw material, less a cer- 
tain percentage for the trouble of collecting and paying it back 
when he exports to a foreign country goods made of that raw 
material. I learned that for the first time years ago upon the 
Rio Grande. I discovered that I could buy on the Mexican side 
of that river articles manufactured in St. Louis, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, New York, and other manufacturing cities, of a similar 
grade and character, for less money than I could buy them in 
the State of Texas. 

What kind of a system is it that enables foreigners to buy 
American manufactured goods more cheaply in their country 
than Americans can buy them in their own country? [Applause.] 
It has been said, and the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
. MORSE] repeated the statement, that this is done to work off sur- 
plus goods. Why do you not work off those surplus goods in 
this country? y do you not sell the surplus goods to us at 
the same rate that you do to foreigners? Why do not you give 
the benefit of low prices to Americans? Why do you not sell 
them to the American buyer instead of selling them to the for- 
eign buyer? Is it not a shame that an American can go abroad 
and buy American manufactured articles in certain lines more 
cheaply than he can at home; for instance barbed wire, and for- 
merly sugar, agricultural implements, machinery of various 
kinds, and many other American manufactures? This can be 
done in Mexico, and it can be done in France and other coun- 


tries of 58 Iam opposed to that kind of a system. 
1 COOMBS. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt 
im? ; 


Mr. CRAIN. If my time can be extended I will yield. 
Mr. COOMBS. Is the gentleman aware that American barbed 


wire is shipped all over the world, and that the price of it to-day | That is what is the matter. 


is $2.05 per hundred pounds? 


Mr. CRAIN. That is in the line of my argument. Why do 
they demand a compensatory duty if the foreigner pays the tax? 
Why do they make the American péople pay a compensatory 


duty when they sell to the American people their own manufac- 
tures, if the foreigner pays the tax? If the foreigner pays the 
tax, then Congress has permitted them to steal by enabling them 
to charge the same duty for theirown manufactures which they 
pay on the raw materials? These are questions which gentle- 
men can not answer. I have not the time to go into 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. STOCKDALE). The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. y 

i CRAIN. I hope the committee will grant me further 
time. 

Mr. FITHIAN. Task unanimous consent that the gentleman 
have fifteen minutes more time. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. I think it is hardly fair 
to other gentlemen who have amendments to offer. 

Mr. CRAIN. I have not objected when anybody asked for 
time. 

. The CHAIRMAN proceeded to put the 

Mr. BURROWS, Mr. DINGLEY, Mr. HU 
the Republican side. What is the request? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Texas be ex- 
tended for fifteen minutes. 

Mr. BURROWS. Now, Mr. Chairman, Monday and Tuesday 
have already been set apart for the consideration of special mat- 
ters. This matter must beconcluded to-day. There are a large 
number of gentlemen on this side who desire to be heard. If 
the gentleman ponupies all the time it will make it impossible 
for gentlemen to be heard. 

Mr. CRAIN. Will the gentleman pardon me—— 

Mr. BURROWS. So far the gentleman has not devoted five 
minutes to the amendment offered, but has discussed the ques- 
tion as to whether the tariff isa tax. I object. 

Mr. CRAIN. Will the gentleman pardonmeamoment? This 
will be all that will be said on this amendment. There will be 
another amendment offered by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
BYNUM], a member of the Committee on Ways and Means, which 
will come up for consideration. So that this amendment will not 
be discussed any more to-day. 

Mr. BURROWS. Personally I would be glad to grant any 
courtesy to the gentleman from Texas, but it can not be done in 
justice to other members, and I object. , 

Mr. SNODGRASS. Mr. Chairman, consent had been already 

ted. The objection comes too late, and it comes from a gen- 
tleman who has occupied more time, perhaps, than any other 
man on this floor. [Laughter.| 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the objection made? 

Mr. PAYNE. Objection is made. - 

Mr. FITHIAN. The objection came too late, Mr. Chairman, 
I asked unanimous consent that the gentleman from Texas be 
allowed to proceed, and no one objected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan and other 
gentlemen stated that they did not hear the request on that side, 
so the Chair put the question again. 

Mr. FITHIAN. It is not the fault of the committee if they 
did not hear it. They ought to have been listening. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is true; but it has always been the 
custom of the presiding officer to put the request again in such 


uest. 
, and others on 


cases. 

Mr. FITHIAN. Then Iask to be recognized in my own time for 
a minutes, and I will yield the time to the gentleman from 

'exas. 

Mr. PAYNE. You can not do that. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Texas be allowed to continue for fiye 
minutes: the time to be charged to this side of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from, Illinois [Mr. - 
SPRINGER] requests that the gentleman from Texas be alloweđ 
to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? i 

Mr. PAYNE. I must object to that. 

Mr. FITHIAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, and I pen to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. CRAIN. Mr. Chairman, why àid the Republicans put 
sugar upon the free list if the foreigner pays the tax? [Laugh- 
te 


r.] 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I object. The gentleman can 
not do that. He can not proceed without unanimous consent, 
and J object. 

Mr. FEITHIAN. I have yielded him my time. 

Mr. PAYNE. The gentleman from Illinois can not yield his 
time. Lobject. 

Mr. CRAIN. You do not want to hear the truth over there. 
(Laughter and applause.] 


Mr. PAYNE. The gentleman from Texas can not proceed in 
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time yielded to him by the gentleman from Illinois. That is 
contrary to the rule, and I object. 

Mr. CRAIN. Why did the Republicans put sugar on the free 
list if the foreigner pays the tax? [Laughter.] 

Mr: PAYNE. Mr. Chairman,I rise to a question of order. 
The gentleman can not get by indirection what the committee 
refuses to give him directly. It has been held over and over 
again that in this kind of debate no man can surrender his time, 
andit has beenso held by the present chairman of the committee, 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. RICHARDSON]. 

Me. CRAIN. If the foreigner pays the tax—— [Laughier.] 

Mr. PAYNE. I object to the gentleman proceeding. The 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FrTHIAN] can not control the time 
of the committee. 

Mr. FITHIAN. Who has the floor, Mr. Chairman? 

TheCHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that it has been the 
ruling of the Speaker and also of the Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole that in this kind of debate a gentleman can not 
take the floor and yield his time to another. 

Mr.CRAIN. Then I move to strike out the last word. I 
havo the floor. Get around that if you can. [Laughter.] Mr. 
Chairman, why did the Republicans put sugar on the free 


8 * 
Mr. PAYNE. Wait a moment, Mr. Chairman. I rise to a 
point of order. 


Mr. CRAIN. Why did they put 

The CHAIRMAN. The 5 from Texas will suspend. 
The gentleman from New Lork [Mr. PAYNE] rises to a point of 
order. 

Mr. CRAIN. I have moved tostrike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. Buta point of order is made. 

Mr. CKRAIN. In the time that it would take to discuss that 
point of order I could get through. [Laughter.] ; 

Me. PAYNE. The gentleman from Texas was recognized for 
debate. Of course he can not move to strike out the last word, or 
make any other motion, while he is debating. Now, having oc- 
cupied the time allowed him, I think that by the rules of cour- 
tesy and under the usual practice we are entitled to recognition 
on this side. 

Mr. CRAIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FITHIAN], to strike 
out the last word. [Laughter.] Why did the Republicans put 

sugar on the free list if the foreigner pays the tax? They have 
always charged good Democrats with ‘‘ wanting sugar in ours,” 
but itseems they do not want to take “‘sugar in theirs” to-day. 
ughter.] Lask why did they give a bounty to the sugar pro- 
ucer of this country if the foreigner pays the tax? What isa 
bounty? It isa tax paid by the people themselves in order to 
enn le certain parties to produce sugar in this country. Why 


did the Republicans in 1872 put hides on the free list if the for- 


eigner the tax? Why did they help the Demoorats to put 
5 free list if, the foreigner pays the tax? And J 
want to call attention to the fact that before quinine was put on 
the [ree list it cost the consumer $4.50 an ounce, while to-day it 
is worth only 50 cents in the market. | > 

If the foreigner pays the tax, why is it that we are exporting 
more leather to-day than we ever did in the history of this coun- 
try? There is only one case in which the foreigner pays the 
tax, and that is where he brings his article into a market where 
the supply exceeds the demand, such a case as that referred to 
by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 8 the other day, 
where Bermuda onions were imported into this market when 
our home supply was in excess of the demand, and of course 
the importers of those onions had to sustain the loss. 

On the same principle the cattle-shipper of Texas pays the 
transportation and all charges upon a shipment of cattle, if he 
sells them at a loss at the point of destination. the mar- 
ket in St. Louis or Chicago, where he sells his beeves, is low, he 
sells at a loss, and then of course he pays all charges, including 
the freight. But if the market is high, if the demand is greater 
than the supply, he sells at a profit; and the consumers of his 
cattle pa: all the charges, including freight; and the same holds 
to foreign goora. : 
` How foolish would be the foreigner to support his own gov- 
ernment and then come over here and pay $34,000,000 for the 
privilege of importing $35,000,000 worth of woolen goods! The 
very statement is an absurdity! And how foolish would Demo- 
crats be to prevent him from supporting this Government, as 
z as his own, by giving us gratuities and largesses and boun- 

es. 

In answer to the predictions in reference to the effects of this 
bill, and ially the amendment I propose, I call attention 


toa speech delivered by Mr. SPRINGER on September 14, 1888, 
in the House, upon the reduction of the tariff duty on quinine, 
which appears on page 491, volume 97, of CONGRESSIONAL REO- 
ORD. m Mr. SPRINGER’S quotations from the speeches of 


leading Republicans it will be seen that members of the party 
which now opposes these tariff reductions made the same pre- 
dictions of consequences and disasters to the country that 
would result from putting quinine on the free list which we have 
heard from day to day ever since this discussion began. And it 
Willalso be seen thatthe actual effects were precisely the contrary 
bed oe that had been prophesied by the opponents of the re- 
uction. 

The low price of quinine, the profits of quinine manufacturers 
to-day, and the number of employés and their wages, all prove 
that the ponia the manufacturers, and the wage-earners have 
all been benefited by free quinine. 

It has been charged that uncertainty as to our action upon the 
tariff has caused business depression and universal distress. 
you will look at the Evening Star of yesterday and the Post of 
to-day; if you will look at Bradstreet’s and Dun's recent re- 
porie you will find that since the uncertainty as to whether the 

rats were going to stand together on this bill has been 
removed, and it become apparent that taxation will be re- 
duced by it business has improved all over the country. A 
plause on the Democratic side.] Uncertainty! There wi = 
ways be uncertainty in this country so long as there is a ques- 
tion between the parties on the subject of the collection of reve- 
nue by tariff duties. $ 

Mr. MORSE. I deny that there is any improvement in busi- 


ness in my State. 


Mr. CRAIN? Well, your denial does not “go” against all 
these competent authorities, so far as general business is con- 
cerned. You deny everything that does not suit you. Anybody 
can deny. The devil himself denied; but that did not make 
what he said true. [Applause on the Democratic side. 

As I have already said, there will always be uncertainty among 
business men while the tariff question remains to agitate the 
country. 

If Thad my way this uncertainty which always exists, but is 
especially felt whenever a of tariff rates is contemplated, 
would be prevented; for I would levy the rates for revenue on 
luxuries and on revenue-producing articles, such as tea, coffee, 
sugar, alcoholic liquors of all kinds, and cigars, cigarettes, and 
the like. I favor and I long since introduced an amendment to 
the Constitution, which is now in the hands of the Judiciary 
Committee, providing for the levy and collection of taxes by an 
equal and uniform rate on the assessed valuation of the taxable 
property of the several States. 

is would fall lightly upon each individual taxpayer, would 
cost comparatively little to the Government in its collection, 
need not increase the number of Federal officials, would not in- 
terfere with the States, would supply any deficiency which might 
arise in the revenues, after collecting all that luxuries would 
bear up to the point of evasion and all that could be collected 
the 5 of taxes on the things which the consumer vol- 
untarily uses; for if a man did not voluntarily drink liquors or 
smoke cigars he would pay no taxes on those articles, whereas 
he is compelled to wear clothing and is forced, therefore, to pay 
the taxes on his apparel. i 

The levy of direct taxes would enable the taxpayer to deter- 
mine exactly what his contribution was to the Government, and 
it would cause the national legislators to be watchful, careful, 
and economical in expenditures. 

What man knows the amount of Federal taxes he pays to the 
Government on foreign goods that he uses, or to the manufac- 
turers upon the home manufactured articles that he buys? 

It has been contended that the bill has begn prepared in the 
interest of the South. 

Is this true? Upon the free list we find lumber, coal, iron, and 
wool, which are the free raw materials of the South. If a protec- 
tive duty upon these is beneficial, then the South is discrimi- 
nated against and the Eastern manufacturers are the benefici- 
aries. And while I do not cavil at the committee, because I am 
satisfied it has operated under great disadvantages and has pro- 
duced the best possible bill, according to the judgment of its 
members, a if it is open to any criticism it would rather be 
that the bill might seem to be in the interest of the East and 
not of the South. 

Indeed, I somewhat incline to the belief thatthe Eastern man- 
ufacturers are more afraid of Southern than of foreign competi- 
tion, for the Southern manufactory has the advantage of raw 
material, such as coal and iron, in close proximity, raw cotton, 
raw wool, and lumber, all of which can be handled in manufac- 
turing without paying transportation to any great distance, or 
both ways, as in the case of wool and cotton—one way to the fac- 
tory in the raw state, the other back to the consumer as a man- 
ufactured product. 

The Southern manufactures will flourish with tariff or without 
tariff 3 for the natural advantages of climate and raw 
material give the Southern manufacturers an immense advantage 
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over their Eastern competitors. Take away 8 and the 
latter class say they can not survive, but the Southern manufac- 
turers will thrive, and Eastern plants will doubtless be removed 
to Southern fields. 

The supporters of the bill recognize the necessity for a rate of 
duty to produce revenue, but they differ about that rate. No 
man can predict which side is right in this contention, but ex- 
perience will show, I believe, that 40 to 45 per cent on the woolen 
and cotton clothing of the people is too high a rate, as I believe 
I have demonstrated; but if my amendment is defeated I shall 
support the bill, which is so vastly more beneficial to the masses, 
to the consumers of the country, than the existing law. 

Our friends on the Republican side of the Chamber oppose the 
bill and also oppose this amendment. They seem to be anxious 
to limit commerce to our own people. They declare in favor of 
a home market and protection to American industries; and yet 
they allow the manufacturers a remission of the customs dues 
Ee by them on the raw material used by them in shipments to 
foreign countries. If with free raw material, which the rebate 

gives them, they can compete abroad with foreign manufactur- 
ers, why can they not in the same way compete with them at 
Se — 5 furnish Americans as cheap goods as they sell to for- 
eigners? , 
hey charge Americans more at home for American goods 
than they charge foreigners in their countries for the same class 
of goods, and yet they gull the people—or try to the People, 
for they can not them longer—with the shibboleth at elec- 
tion times: Vote for the American policyof protection! Down 
withfree trade!” 

I know an instance of a merchant in Texas buying for a myth- 
ical Mexican store a line of goods ina manufac town in 
the United States at a discount on his invoice of over 20 per 
cent on the American purchasers’ price list, conditioned, that 
they were to be vended in Mexico, and then of his having them 
consigned to his alleged, but nonexistent Mexican store in care 
of his Texas store, where they were stopped in transit, and sold 
at a much higher profit than his competitors gained and yet at 
a lower price than they could sell the same kind of goods. -This 
being the case, how can the manufacturers honestly, consistently, 
or patriotically oppose the free list of this bill. 

Our Republican friends vote for large appropriations for our 
Navy in order not only 6 our coast cities, but also to 
have our commerce ab cared for, and yet they want to re- 
strict and do restrict that commerce by their tariff legislation 
and navigation laws. 

They also vote large sums of money to remove the natural 
barriers of commerce in our rivers and harbors; and yet the 
prevent that commerce from increasing, and I may say, they di- 
minish and lessen it by their obstructive tariff laws. They de- 
stroy the natural bars and then erect legislative bars to com- 
merce. 

Under free trade among themselves our States have grown rich, 
populous, and prosperous. Why should not the nation do like- 
wise if pran restrictions upon our international commerce were 
remove 

As long as we must have tarif legislation let us have a tariff 
for revenue only in order that the Government may be economic- 
ally administered, the pensions paid, the interest on the public 
debt settled, and that debt promptly metat maturity. This has 
been the utterance of the national Democratic platforms for the 
last 1111 years, and upon that platform the le have united 
and stand until the policy of protection s$ have been de- 
porel; never again to appear in the domain of American poli- 
tics. 

Mr. NORTHWAY obtained the floor. 

Mr. WISE. Will the gentleman from Ohio allow me, before 
he 3 to prefera request? 

Mr. NORT. AY. If it is not taken out of my time, I will. 

Mr. WISE. It will not be taken out of the gentleman's time. 
Mr. Chairman, yesterday it was agreed that Monday next should 
be fixed for the discussion of the schedule of this bill; 
and three hours were assigned to that question. I ask unani- 
mous consent that after that matter shall be di ed of, an 
hour or an hour anda half be given to the discussion of the to- 
bacco schedule. We want to offer some amendments to that. 

Mr. PAYNE. I object. 

Mr. NORTHWAY. Mr. Chairman, if there is one thing more 
reprehensible than another, itisdragging from the grave for the 

urpose of political effect the honored dead and distorting their 
tory. Several times in this House during the present week— 
last by the gentleman from Kansas—reference has been made to 
the position of Gen. Garfield upon the tariff question; and this 
has all been done for political effect. The hi of this great 
man, now dead, is known; but I wish to call to the attention of 
the House the fact that gentlemen are attempting to besmirch 
his history by making it appear that he was a free trader. I 
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wish toread an extract from one of his great speeches made on 
the floor of this House in June, 1878, in response to 3 speech 
made by one of the distinguished Democratic leaders at that 
time—a very able man—Mr. Randolph Tucker, of Virginia, a foe- 
man worthy of Gen. Garfield’s steel. Let us see what Gen. Gar- 
field said on the subject of protection: . 


Too much of ourtariff discussion has been warped by narrow and sectional 
considerations. But when we base our action upon the conceded national 
importance of the great industries I have referred to, when we recognize 
the fact that artisans and their products are essential to the well-being of 
our country, it follows that there is no dweller in the humblest cottage on 
our remotest frontier, who has not a deep personal interest in the legislation 
that shall promote these great national industries. Those arts that enable 
our nation to rise in the scale of civilization bring their blessings to all, and 
patriotic citizens will cheerfully bear a fair share of the burden necessary 
to make their country great and self-susta: . Iwill defend a tariff that 
is national in its aims, that protects and s those interests without 
which the nation can not become great and self-sustaining. . 

So important in my view is the ability of the nation to manufacture all 
these articles necessary to arm, equip, and cloths our people, that if it could 
not be secured in any other way I would vote to pay money out of the 
Federal Treasury to maintain Government iron and steel, wool and cotton 
mills, at whatever cost. 


And to-day gentlemen are quoting Gen. Garfield as on their 
side when they are trying to strike down the very industries 
which he said he acta sustain if necessary by voting money 
out of the National T It does not require any feeble 
words of mine to vindicate Gen. Garfield; for years ago he took 
his place among the fixed stars in the galaxy of immortal names 
in our history. But when gentlemen undertake to distort this 
great man's for base purposes, for political ends, I pro- 
test in the name of the honored dead. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] 

Mr. SIMPSON. 
interruption? 

Mr. NORTHWAY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Inasmuch as the gentleman’ has called in 
arnon what I said, I would like to read from a statement of 

n. Garfield which has never been denied, and I do not think 
can be denied. N 

Mr. NORTH WAT. The gentleman proposes to read from an 
extract gotten up by the Populists to slander him. 

Mr. SIMPSON. No, sir; [read from one of his own speeches. 
He said: 

This is my doctrine of protection. If t 
steadily, sf shall year aa year 3 —— — ee ped 


trade, use we shall be more pearly able to compete with other nations 
on equal terms. Iam for protection which leads to ultimate free trade. 


8 on the Democratic side.] , 
. NORTHWAY. I surrendered to the gentleman for a 
question and not for a speech. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Iam not undertaking tomakeaspeech. The 

ntleman has referred to the position of Gen. Garfield; does 
5 deny that he made that statement? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I would like the gentleman to have further 
unter LANE. Yes; 1 hope he will 

Mr. . Yes; I hope he will answer it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is informed that the gentleman 
from Ohio has a minute of his time re ing. 

Mr. LANE. T hope the gentleman will answer the question. 

Mr. NORTHWAY. What question? 

Mr. LANE. The question of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
SIMPSON]. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Whether Gen. Garfield made that state- 
ment or not? 

Mr. NORTHWAY. Ido not know whether he did or not. I 
would not believe it because it appears in that sheet, or in an 
extract like that. You could not judge of a man’s speech from 
a short extract of that character. You must take the whole 
speech itself, and not distort the context for political purposes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Is it not true also, let me 
ask the gentleman from Ohio, that Gen. Garfield made that 

h, if he made it at all, in the early part of his career, in 
1866, or about that time, when he was fresh from college? 

Mr. NORTHWAY. I presume that is correct. 

Mr. SIMPSON. You mean before the robber barons” got 

ion of the Republican 8 à 

Mr. JOHNSON of North ota. And if the question had 
been presented toGen. Garfield after he had understood this sub- 
ject he would most probably have changed his mind. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I do not know anything about that. I can 
wa a t what Gen. Garfield said himself. 

5 Nof Washington. The gentleman from Kansas 
is voting to give the manufacturers the benefit of protection, 
and the farmer the benefit of free raw material. He forgets 
that the farmer is the —— the raw material and pur- 
chases nothing but the hed product. How would it be pos- 

| 


Will the gentleman from Ohio allow me an 


æn ate — 
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sible for him who has nothin 
finished product cheaper? W 
him? The gentleman knows that it is mere twaddle to say so. 

(During the foregoing colloquy there was a great deal of con- 


but raw material to buy the 
the manufacturer give it to 


fusion on the floor and in the eries.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair must remind visitors that no 
demonstrations of applause or manifestations of any kind can be 
permitted in the eries, and the Chair will be compelled to 
request the officers of the House to clear the galleries if the dis- 
pie pea continues. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, before the 
debate proceeds further I ask that strict orders be given to the 
officers of the House that they be directed to preserve order in 
the galleries, and in the event of a repetition of disorderly pro- 
ceedings that the galleries be cleared. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hopes that it will not be neces- 
sary to proceed to that extent; but will request visitors in the 

eries to observe the rules of the House. 

Mr. REED. It must be because of plain neglect on the part 
of officers of the House. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I think the officers of the House are not in 
the fault in that regard. 

The CHAIRMAN. Visitors should remember that they are 
a by the courtesy of the House, and they must observe the 
rules, : 

Mr. ENLOE. Ih 
the galleries, too. 

Mr.SPRINGER. I do not think the reflection on the officers 
of the House should be allowed to go without contradiction. They 
have done their duty. It is impossible for them to be at every 
point in the galleries. ö 

Mr. REED. Ithink the House knows, and the gentleman from 
AAY knows by experience, that order can be preserved in the 

eries. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I know by experience that it can not be 
kept in the galleries. 7 t 

he CHAIRMAN. The committee will be in order. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, while I am 
in hearty accord with almost everything stated by the gentle- 
men from Texas, and with his admirable presentation of the 
poies of tariff construction, yet his amendmentis such that I 

o not think the committee can now venture to support it. It 
applies to quite a number of articles in the woolen and cotton 
schedules. I am told that it raisessome, but I am not quite cer- 
tain of that. 

Mr. CRAIN. It can not do that, for I cut down the figures 
40 and 45 to 25 wherever I found them. If lowering the fig- 
18 increases the duty, then I do not understand the function of 

gures. - x 

Mr. WILSON of West vigils I eg hates entirely with 
the object of the gentleman from Texas, but it is sufficient to 

state simply that the duties in the woolen schedule are at their 
highest those which were adopted in the Mills bill, and also in 
the Springer bill, and that in some paragraphs they are sub- 
stantially lower, and there is a provision for a progressive 
diminution of the woolen duties in the pending bill. z 

We believe the conditions are such now that we could not ven- 
ture to go further. We hope the time will come when even 
lower rates than suggested by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
CRAIN] may be adopted. 

Mr. FITHIAN. If you sympathize with the object of the 
amendment, why not let it go through? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I sympathize with the ob- 
ject of the amendment, but my judgment, based on the investi- 
gations I have made, tells me that the amendment is one which 
ought not to be adopted now. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the 
members of this House define to themselves the meaning of the 
word ignoramus. If I understand it, it means a vain pretender 
to knowledge. The most educated man in the world may be a 

rfect ignoramus on a thing he may undertake to talk about if 

e knows nothing about it, while the most ignorant man in the 
world may be a thoroughly educated man upon the thing with 
which he is familiar and which he can do. 

Now, has it come to this, that the lawyer, the doctor, the 
epee and the farmér can tell the manufacturer all there is to 

ow about his business of manufacturing, and that the manu- 
facturer is a perfect ignoramus when he attempts to explain 
about his business which he is conducting and at which he has 
to make his living? I would like to have you on the other side 
just consider that question for a few moments. [Laughter on 
the Democratic side.] Well, the answer may be haw, haw, 
haw.” That rises to the dignity of the ar ents that have 
been used by men who know absolutely nothing about manufac- 
oe or what they are talking about or attempting to talk 
about. 


e House will seta better example to 


Now, let me give you some figures here. This tariff question 
is purely a question of business. Take firearms for instance. 
There is no occupation in Europe in which the laborers work at 
so low wages, considering the s uired, as in the manufac- 
ture of firearms. Why is this? It is use that is one of the 
oldest occupations any man works at. Therefore the wages are 
the lowest of any class in Europe for the skill required. 

Taking Belgium, for instance, the material in a pistol costs 25 
cents and the labor 75 cents; total $1. In Worcester, Mass.,the 
wages are 150 per cent higher. The cost of material under free 
trade would be the same as in Belgium. The cost of labor would 
be 150 per cent higher, or $1.874, making the total cost of the pis- 
tol 82.023, requiring a duty of 102 per cent in order to keep up 
our wages 

Or take, for instance, heavy calfskins. Material is 70 cents, and 
the labor in England is 30 cents; total, $1. 

Mr. HUNTER. May IJ ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. WALKER. When I get through with this statement, 
then I will yield. With the material in a heavy calfskin 70 
cents and labor 30 cents, the total cost is $1. Labor in this coun- 
try is 100 per centhigher than in England. Therefore, with the 
material 70 cents under free trade, and the labor here 60, the 
cost of manufacture here would be 81.30. Soa tariff of 30 per 
cent is relatively as high on heavy calfskins, of the kind that I 
make, as 100 per cent or 102 per cent would be on firearms. 

Now, let me say to gentlemen that all the improvements 
that have been made in the manufacture of firearms for the last 
fifty years has been made in this country, and therefore, as it 
was exclusively a business conducted in this country by the du- 
plicate methods and by the patents on our machinery, the wages 
are higher in the manufacture of firearms than in the cotton and 
woolen industry—nearly twice as high; because in those indus- 
tries men come from England at low wages and work in this 
country—a man, his wife, and child in the same factory: and it 
is a law of political economy, as everybody understands who 
knows anything about it—I am now talking about the Republi- 
can side; they know something about it—that where a man, his 
his wife, and child work in any occupation, the wages of the 
three are no more than the wages of the man alone in another 
occupation in which the man only works and the wife and child 
do not, but keep the home. That is why you find lower wages 
in some occupations. 

Mr. HUNTER. I simply want to ask the gentleman as to 
whether the same amount of firearms will be made in Belgium 
each day as are made in this country. 

Mr. WALKER. You mean the same amount, man per man? 

Mr. HUNTER. Yes. 

Mr. WALKER. Would you as lief take sewing machines as 
pistols for the illustration? ; 

ot SIMPSON. No; take pistols, the thing you started out 

ith. 

S Mr. WALKER. In Belgium labor is so cheap that until re- 
cently they have not been able to use the modern American ma- 
chinery any more than they have been able to use American 
machinery in Italy in the agricultural industry; because it is 
cheaper for men and women to spade up the soil at 20 centsa 
day than to use oxen and plows, which have to be kept and fed 
when they are not in use. Therefore the old system of agri- 
culture prevails in Italy to a considerable extent even to-day. 

In Belgium, within the last ten years, they have begun to use 
American machinery; and now, with the same appliances that 
we have here, they make just as many pistols of the same kind, 
mn for man, woman for woman, and child for child in their fac- 
tories, as we do here. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WALKER] has expired. 

Mr. WALKER. I ask five minutes more. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. I object. 

Mr. WALKER: I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. REED. The last gentleman who spoke on the other side 
[Mr. CRAIN] had thirty-five minutes. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. I made up my mind that they should be 
confined to five minutes, when they denied to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. CRAIN] the right to continue. 

Mr. REED. But the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CRAIN] had 
thirty-five minutes, and now it is proposed to object tothe gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER] having ten. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED 
must remember that the gentleman from Texas |Mr. CRAIN 
had thirty-five minutes by the consent of the committee. 

Mr. REED. Precisely, by the consent of the committee; and 
this gentleman objects, use the gentleman from Texas did 


not get more time; and he objects to giving us time. 
Mr. WALKER. Does anybody object? 
The CHAIRMAN, If any gentleman objects leave can not 
| be granted. 978 5 * 
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Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. If I can be recognized I will 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. I withdraw my objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee with- 
draws his objection. Is there further objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WALKER. Now, let me bring your attention to another 
thing. The gentleman from Texas, my friend Mr. CRAIN, re- 
fers to the United States census. Every intelligent economist 
has abandoned the United States census reports as an authority 
for labor questions, for the reason that there was no systematic 
investigation. Thatis to say, they went into one factory and 
their records include the foremen, the overseers, and even the 
employer in the wage account in some factories, and in another 
they left out the foreman and the overseer; and, without going 
into particulars, Carroll D. Wright and all economists reject 
them. But they all agree that the report made to the Senate 
committee by the experts employed by the Senate committee, 
without reference to politics, are reliable. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. It is approved by Edward Atkin- 
son, which ought to be good authority to Democrats. 

Mr. REED. That is not much of an indorsement. 

Mr. WALKER. The gentlemen are taking my time. Now, 
take sole leather. You will say to me that the labor cost in 
sole leather is 25 per cent. Well, that is what it is on sole 
leather. But when you get the finest calfskin shoe, you tell 
“me 32.7 is the labor cost above its raw material, leather, etc., 
for the highest class of calfskin shoe; but you take the labor 
cost of the sole leather in the calfskin shoe, for instance, and 
the labor cost is 7 per cent in the sole leather, and then you take 
the labor cost in the upper and it is 16 per cent; then take the 
labor cost of the shoe proper, 32.7, and on the findings, 4 per 
cent, and the expense account, which is all labor, is 5 per cent, 
which makes the labor cost on the finished shoe 64 per cent, in- 
stead of 32, as you give it who are unfamiliar with the subject. 
Now, I will yield to the gentleman for a question. 

Mr. CRAIN. Do you not state that we manufacture boots 
3 more cheaply in this country than any country in the 
world: 

Mr. WALKER. Will you give me a chance to answer? 

Mr. CRAIN. But do you not say that? 

Mr. WALKER. Do I say it? 

Mr. CRAIN. Yes. 

Mr. WALKER. Will you give me a chance to answer? 

Mr. CRAIN. Yes. 

Mr. WALKER. Yes,I say it. Now,let me tell you what I 

‘really said and why it isso. 7 

Mr. CRAIN. If that be true 

Mr. WALKER. Let me tell you. In England the retail shoe 
shops are each controlled by some one manufacturer and get all 
their goods directly from him. The manufacturers, therefore, 
have to make and furnish everything in the one factory. The 
boot and shoe jobber ” is not known in England. The facto- 
ries in England make all kind of boots and shoes in the same fac- 
tory, and therefore can not make them ascheaply, on even their 
wages, as we can make them in this country, where a great fac- 
tory runs wholly on one class of goods. * 

he goods go from the factories into the hands of the jobber, 
and the jobber makes the interminable assortments and sells 
them to the retailer. You take cases where stores are run by 
manufacturers as they run them in 3 and it is only on 
one kind of goods in great cities, like the Crawford shoe, or some- 
thing of that kind. Now, then, while the tariff is on, the Eng- 
lish factories can not reorganize upon our plan, because our 
own market is equivalent to 750,000,000, as it is to theave of 
all peoples in the consumption of the world. Itis wages and not 
men that make the market and great consumption. But take off 
the tariff. and our men will go over to Europe and establish facto- 
ries duplicates of the American, in order to supply the market 
here; and then we will not be able to live without the 30 per 
cent reduction in wages. 

Mr. CRAIN. If we can manufacture shoes and boots more 
maniac red here than abroad, and you say yes, we can,” why do we 
want that tariff? 

Mr. WALKER. IfI have not made it clear to the gentle- 
man—— 

Mr. CRAIN. No, you have not. 

Mr. WALKER. Tt seems perfectly clear to this House that 
the definition of ignoramus has been given. 

Mr. CRAIN. Mr. Chairman, I may not know what an igno- 
rämus is, but I do know what an ignoramas is. 

Mr. WALKER. Aman may be the most educated man in the 
world and not have knowledge on some subject he tries to talk 
on, and that makes him an ignoramus on that subject. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
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call attention to two or three points alluded to by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. The gentleman alludes to the ques- 
tion of firearms, and [ presume he speaks on that item in this 
bill in a spirit of criticism, though in the confusion which at- 
tended his remarks I could not entirely catch his meaning. But, 
as an illustration of how careless many of these criticisms are, 
even those coming from as thoughtful and studious a gentle- 
man as the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER], it 
should not be overlooked that in the McKinley bill the duty on 
firearms is 25 per cent ad valorem, and in the bill now before 
the committee the duty is 25 per cent ad valorem. Therefore, 
if the gentleman oppure of the duty in the McKinley bill—— 

Mr. WALKER. I did not quite understand what the gentle- 
man from Arkansas said. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. Well, Mr. Chairman, I 
can hardly repeat it now, but the gentleman can catch the drift 
of it from my concluding remarks. I say, sir, that if the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts approves of theduty provided in the 
McKinley bill on firearms he can hardly disapprove of the rate 
in the pending bill, because the rate in both bills is the same. 
Then, too, I think it probable that an examination of the de- 
tails of this bill will show that by this bill we somewhat cheapen 
the materials which enter into this manufacture. 

Furthermore, I call the gentleman’s attention to the fact that 
not only are the rates identical in this bill and in the McKinley 
bill, but that we annually export nearly $1,000,000 worth of fire- 
arms, which removes the question entirely from the realm of 
theory and shows by the facts of commerce that this manufacture 
has reached the exporting point and really could get along with- 
outany duty whatever. It shows, Mr.Chairman, the powerand 
productiveness of the American workingman and the supremac 
of American skill, when with a tax upon all the materials whic 
enter into this article we are able to sell large quantities in all 
the markets of the world in competition with other nations. 

Mr. WALKER. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. Certainly. 

Mr. WALKER. The gentleman stated, as I understood him, 
that the duty in the McKinley law on firearms was 25 per cent. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGEof Arkansas. Ido. 

Mr. WALKER. And that under this bill as you have drawn 
it the duty is 25 per cent. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. I do. 

1 WALKER. And that is all the duty in the McKinley 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. That is all that I recall 
at this moment, and I will read the clause, 

Mr. WALKER. Let me call the gentleman's attention to the 
fact that there is a very heavy specific duty besides the 25 per 
cent ad valorem, which makes the duty far higher on the cheaper 
grades than 25 percent. This illustrates the fairness of state- 
ment and argument of gentlemen on the other side. I want to 
say to the J that be is wholly and entirely mistaken in 
a matter which he is charged by the House with the responsi- 
air of attending to accurately and scientifically, and of stating 
the facts correctly for the information of this Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. I thank the gentleman 
from Massachusetts for the kind and dispassionate spirit of his 
criticism. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WALK Well, Mr. Chairman, there is something re- 
quired when thousands of men are being thrown out of employ- 
ment in my district and starved by the gentleman and those 
who act with him. I call the attention of the gentleman from 
Arkansas to pare 7 A 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. Iam going to read the 
paragraph for the edification of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, and for my own edification. I wish to state that in glanc- 
ing again at the bill I find that the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts was partly right and partly wrong, and that I was partly 
right and partly wrong. On muskets and rifles the duty was 
and is 25 per cent ad valorem. On other classes of firearms, as 
I would peur have seen if I had examined with a little more 
care, the duty is different. But the gentleman was as far wrong 
as I was if he meant to convey the idea that the duty onall fire- 
arms is higher under the McKinley law than 25 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Mr. WALKER. I was talking only about pistols. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. But, Mr. Chairman, 
whatever error the gentleman may have fallen into in the course 
of a cursory glance—— j 

Mr. WA. R. It is the gentleman from Arkansas who fell 
into the error. I did not. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. I beg the gentleman’s 
pardon. If he will look on page 24 he will find rifles, muskets 
and other firearms, sporting rifes, 25 per cent ad valorem, and 
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the text of our bill is just the same. The gentleman is correct, 
though, when he says that I generalized too hastily, for I gener- 
alized upon that particular provision of this paragraph. 3 

Mr. WALKER. I made no mention whatever of paragraph 
169. I spoke of paragraph 170. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. I ask the gentleman not 
to interrupt me further when I have admitted his correctness 
in the particular in which he was correct. 

Mr. WALKER. I was entirely correct, for I was speaking 
only of paragragh 170. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. I have admitted that you 
were partly correct, and it seems that that ought to be sufficient. 
But it is impossible for any man to be as correct as he thinks 
himself, because we can not. [Laughter.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish to say in regard to the leather 
schedule of which the gentleman spoke—and this applies in an 
analogous way upon all pending questions—— 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. WALKER. I ask that the gentleman’s time be extended 
ten minutes. 

: Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Five minutesis all that 
want, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. We are very apt, all of 
us, ins in the hastiness of the five-minute debate, to fall 
into error on the one side or the other; and for my part, I thank 
any gentleman who calls my attention to any error I may fall 
into, whether about their remarks or any other matter; and if 
I call the attention of other gentlemen to errors which I think 
they fall into, I do it in the candid spirit of debate, and not in 
the spirit of captious criticism. 

Now, in regard to the leather schedule, gentlemen can not be 
unaware of the fact that when the Mc ey bill was bei 
formed representatives of the leather industry came here an 

told our . friends on the Committee on Ways and 
Means that they might take all the duty off of leather and its 
poies and they would not manufacture a particle less of 

eather or leather goods in this camen nor would they pay a 
= r to their wage-workers. Gentlemen are familiar with 
that fact. = 

Those of us who served on the Ways and Means Committee at 
that time will remember that it produced something in the form 
of a sensation—very pleasant to those on our side, not so pleas- 
ant to our Republican friends. And while we did not put the 
leather schedule on the free list, the circumstance disclosed that 
there is at least one great schedule of American industry which, 
upon the testimony of the manufacturers themselves, could go 
on the free list without detriment to the American industry and 
without detriment upon any aon to the American wage- 
worker. I would be very glad to the attention of my friend 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER] to the text of this statement, 
if he wants it. bearing on the leather schedule. 

Mr. WALKER. I did not hear the gentleman. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. I was not saying any- 
thing that would require the gentleman to reply. 

Mr. REED. Let me say to the gentleman from Arkansas that 
the gentleman from Massachusetts Mr. WALKER] was not giving 
attention to hisremarks when he made his statement just now. 

Mr. WALKER. I did not hear the gentleman. 

Mr. REED. 1 from Massachusetts was engaged 
by some one who had come to him on the floor when the gentle- 
man from Arkansas was making his statement with reference to 
the leather manufacture. If the gentleman from Arkansas de- 
sires a reply from the gentleman from Massachusetts he will, 
of course, repeat the statement. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. Certainly. I will say to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts that if he is not aware of the 
testimony of representatives of the leather industry to which I 


have referred before the Ways and Means Committee when the | dhe 


McKinley bill was being framed, I shall be very glad to turn him 
to it, and show it to him. That is the only remark I was ad- 
dressing to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALKER. Let me say, Mr. Chairman, that the state- 
ment to which the gentleman has referred may have been ap- 
plicable to sole leather; but it could not possibly have reference 
to all leather industries. I have just dropped something more 
_ than $20,000 in trying to make patent calfskin, a kind of glossy 

leather, ordinarily called patent calf,” because the duty was 
not high enough. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. If I am in error on any 
pao I shall be glad to have the gentleman call my attention to 

t. It will not cause me any mortification; for Iam not infalli- 
able, and am always glad to get information in regard to any of 
these matters. 

It has been urged here (and the suggestion is one worthy at- 


tention) that in the preparation of a bill of this kind gentlemen 
sit in judgment upon matters that they know very little about, 

That is one of the inherent objections to this whole system. 
Who must sit in judgment on these questions? Either the ben- 
eficiaries of our legislation who wish to lay rates under which 
they may tax the American consumers must sit as judges in 
their owncause, or judgment must be delivered by those who 
are simply consumers, who are not engaged in the particular 
manufacturing industry, and whose judgment, therefore, is lia- 
ble to be crude and to be warped, possibly, by many errors. 

How was the McKinley bill made up? Was it not made up in 
po by my distinguished friend from Maine pe DINGLEY], who, 

believe, is an editor and a lawyer? Was it not made up in part 
by the distinguished gentleman from Ohio Mr. MCKINLSY], who, 
I believe, is a lawyer? Was it not made up in part by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS], who is a 
lawyer? Was it not made up in part by Mr. La Follette of Wiscon- 
sin, Who is a lawyer? Was it not made up in part by our cherished 
old friend (though political opponent) from Iowa pe GEAR], 
whom I wish to congratulate upon having recently been elected 
United States Senator from that State, and who, I believe, is an 
aa 1 and perhaps a farmer? And so I might run down 

e list. 

How could these gentlemen have made a bill satisfactory to 
the manufacturing industries of this country, such a bill as would 

the objections urged by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, without r manufacturers themselves to write 
the schedules into the bill? 

Sir, it is one of the objections to the whole system that it in- 
volves the necessity, upon the one hand, either of the benefi- 
ciaries of such legislation themselves dictating the taxes and 
bounties and tribute that must be wrung from the American peo- 
ple, or the industries of this country must be exposed to the in- 
sufficient knowledge of gentlemen like these whom I have cited, 
and Iam not humiliated to say also like gentlemen such as I 
am. None of us 5 as familiar as we ought to be 
with such questions, upon which we are called upon to legislate. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee reported that 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
having had under consideration the tariff bill, had come to no 
resolution thereon. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


Messages in writing from the President of the United States 
were communicated to the House of Representatives by Mr. 
PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, 


VETO MESSAGE, NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY BRIDGE BILL, 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States: 


To the House of Representatives: 

I hereby return without my Se House bill No. 3289, entitled “An act 
to authorize the New York and New Jersey Bridge Companies to construct 
and maintain a bridge across the Hudson River between New York City 
and the State of New Jersey.” 

This bill authorizes the construction of a bridge over the North River be- 
tween the States of New York and New Jersey, the terminus of which in the 
city of New York shall not be below Sixty-sixth street. It contemplates 
the construction of a bridge upon piers placed in the river; no mention is 
made of a single span crossing the entire river, nor is there anything in the 
bill indicating that it was within the intention of the Congress that there 
should be a bridge built without piers. Iam by no means certain that the 

of War, who is invested by the terms of the bill with considerable 
discretion so far as the plans for the structure are concerned, would have 
the right to exact of the promoters of this enterprise the erection of a bridge 


span’ the entire river. 

Much objection has been made to the location of any piers in the river for 
the reason that they would seriously interfere with the commercé which 
seeks the port of New York through that channel. It is certainly very 
uestionabie whether piers should be permitted at all in the North River at 

point di ted for the location of this bridge. It seems absolutely 
certain that within a few years a great volume of shipping will extend to 
that location, which would be seriously em by such obstructions. 

I appreciate fully the importance of securing some means by which rail- 
road traffic can cross river; and no one can fail to realize the serious 
inconvenience to travel caused by lack of facilities of that character. At 
the same time it is a plain dictate of wisdom and expediency that the com- 
merce of the river be not unnecessarily interfered with by bridges or in 

other manner. 

Engineers, whose judgment upon the matter can not be questioned, includ- 
ing the engineer of the compan proposing to build this bridge, have ex- 
8 the opinion that the en ver can be spanned safely and effect- 
vely by a suspension bridge, or a the use of 


piers. 
The com to which the permission to b theriver is ted in the 
e pany pe: ridge gran 


not 


t may 
this law knew what was necessary for the protection of the commerce of 
the city of New York and had informed themselves conce 
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24 of the law creating this company it is provided that the said 

o shall be constructed with a single span over the entire river between 

towers or piers located between the span and the existing pier-head lines in 

either State, and that no pier or tower or other obstruction of a perma- 

nent character shall be placed or built in the river between said towers or 
piers under this act.“ 

In view of such professional judgment and considering the interests which 
would be interfered with by the location of piers in the river, and having due 
regard to the judgment of the 8 the State of New York, it seems 
to me that a plan necessitating the use of piers in the bed ot the river should 
be avoided. The question of increased expense of construction or the com- 
promise of conflicting interests should not outweigh the other important 
considerations involved. 

I notice the bill provides that the companies availing themselves of its 
ee shall receive no greater pay for transporting the mails across the 


carrying 
to the com 
An ex remains to be considered. 


rporated by an act of Con- 


ry carefully and thoroughly 
during the agitation of the project for a number of years r to the pas- 
sage of the act. Asa result of such examination oon much discussion Con- 
gress granted on to this company to construct a bridge havtag $ 
single span ee rere from towers on each side of the river, and in 

act especially prohibited the placing of any piers in the river, either of a 
temporary or of a permanent character, in connection with said bridge. 
This plan to bridge the river without piers was at that time considered fea- 
y the engineers of the com and it accepted the terms of the act. 
Before this permission was fina ad granted a number of bills were intro- 
duced in the Congress covering the same subject, which were referred to 
Government engineers. Reports were made by these officers in 5 
r be te a construction with a single span and without piers in the 

of the river. 

The eighth subdivision of the bill herewith returned vides that my 
com y heretofore created for the of bridging river may av: 
itself of the provisions ot the act, and makes such company subject to all its 
provisions. This, of course, has reference to the North River Bridge Com- 

and releases that 5 from the prohibition of the act under which 

t Was permitted to span the river and permits it to 1 in the 
river. It seems to me that the ang Perm of the bill under eration, 80 
far as it relates to this particular feature, is equivalent to a new grant to 
, differing very materially from the grant which was thought 

at the time it was before the Sannas and removes the guaranty 
there shall be no obstructions in the 


privileges 
against obstructions in the North River which might interfere with com- 


mgthened when they are a ed to a location in the river 
* Ee in the bill now before 


Whatever Staats there may be about the injurious character of the ob- 
struction at Sixty-sixth street in New York City, I believe there can be no 
doubt whatever that piers in the river more than 2 miles below, at 
Twenty-third street, would be very serious impediments. If this thorough- 
fare, so important to the commerce of the country and the State of New 
York, is to be crossed by bridges, each scheme for that purpose should be 
considered by itself and its merits and advisability determined by the cir- 
cumstances which naturally belong to it. The objection to piers in the river 
for nee of supporting bridges is in any event soserious, that thecon- 
siderations which would determine the question of a bridge located at Sixty- 
sixth street ought not in such an indirect manner as is done by this bill be 
applied to a like structure at Twenty-third street. 
- GROVER CLEVELAND. 

EXECUTIVE MANSION, January 20, 1994. 0 

Mr, COVERT. Task unanimous consent that the message 
just read be permitted for the present to lie up the Speaker's 

ble, subject to a motion to be called up hereafter. 

Mr. WISE. I move its reference to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that it lie on the table for the present. 

Mr. WISE. I have no objection to that. 

HAWAIIAN AFFAIRS. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United States: 
To the Congress: 

Itransmit herewith dispatches received yesterdayfrom our minister at 
Hawaii, with certain correspondence which accompanied the same, includ- 

a most extraordinary letter dated December 27, 1588. signed by Santord B. 

Dole, of foreign affairs of the Provisional Government, addressed to 
our minister, Mr. Willis, and delivered to him a number of hours after the 
arrival at Honolulu ofa it o my message to Congress on the Hawaiian 
question, with copies of the instructions given wA our minister. 


ROVER CLEVELAND. 

EXECUTIVE MANSION, January 20, 1894. 

Mr. HITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the accompanying letter 
referred to specially b the President be read. 
elise SPEAKER. Without objection, the letter referred to will 

read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
MR. WILLIS to MR. GRESHAM. 


LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Honolutu, Hawatian Islands, December 26, 1893. 
Sm: The Corwin did not leave until (a. m. December 24. I delivered the 
dispatches 14 to 19, inclusive, and telegram, with files of Hawaiian newspe- 


No. N.] 


pers. to Capt. Munger in person. This delay was caused the failure of 
the Provisional Government to deliver 83 to the e Ge 


cision. 
This morning I acknowled 8 t ot its answer, with the informa- 
tion that a copy thereof had fi ed to you as above. I inclose my 


letter. : 
On the same day I notified the Queen, through Mr. J. O. Carter, of the re- 
sult. I inciose the letter to Mr. Carter. 


I bave the honor to be, etc., 
ALBERT S. WILLIS, 


Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
United States of America. 


Unclosure 1 in No. .] 
MR. WILLIS TO MR. DOLE. 
LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Honolulu, December 26, 1893. 
Sm: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your communication 
of the 24th instant, conveying the response of the Provisional Government 
to the decision of the President of the United States, submitted through me 
on the 19th instant, and to inform you that a copy thereof was forwarded, 
on the same day, to Hon: W. Q. Gresham, Secretary of State. 
With assurances of high regard, Iam, sir, etc.. 
er Melroor@inaby ont Miner Sinipotentiary, 
voy Extraordinary N eni poten ' 
, United States of America. 


[Inclosure 2 in No. 20.] 
MR. WILLIS TO MR, CARTER. 
LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, December 26, 1892. 
Sm: Will you inform Her 1 the Queen, that on the 20th instant, 
in obedience to my instructions, I notified the President and ministers of the 
Provisional Government that the President of the United States had reached 
he decision that she had been ill y deprived of her authority as the con- 
stitutional sovereign of the Hawaiian Islands, and that they were expected 
to promptly relinquish to the Queen her constitutional authority? 
the 24th instant I received in reply a written communication from the 
Provisional Government, which was of such a nature that it became my 
duty, as previously instructed, to submit it to the Secretary of State, Hon. 
Tes 2 ae hich hien. done anena * 25 day. 
assurances o regard, I am, sir, ete.. 
nnen Eetraordinary and sey Honey 
raordinary @ er poten 3; 
United States of America. 


MR. WILLIS TO MR. GRESHAM. 
No. 20}.] LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, January 5, 1894. 
SeT Teele nats e a ate ay Sara Nace 
cember 26, I wro on. e 0 acknowledg- 
tho Presioni and inform- 


amica been forwarded to you. 

ENS Wednesday, the 27th — — at 12 a. m., the steamship oo arrived, 
with newspapers containing President's special message in full, together 
with the instructions to Mr. Blount and myself. The message was repro- 
duced in the afternoon papers under conspicuous headlines. 

At 4 p. m. of the same I received the four- closely written letter 
which I inclose, from Mr. Dole, minister of foreign affairs, asking to be in- 
formed, “with the least delay, whether you (I) held instructions to enforce 
your policy with the use of arms in any event.“ The informetion desired, 
although fully embodied in the President's message, might have been asked 
for except for the remarkable statements contained in the letter, would 
have been promptly and satisfactorily given in a few w: 

Confident that the charges so surpris y and unjustly made could not 
be sustained, an answer, herewith losed, was on the following (Thurs- 
eS en eee that they be made more direct 

On Friday morning, 29th ultimo, I received another letter from Mr. Dole, 
herewith inclosed, in which he says the “ — message of the President 
of the United States + + + has rende any further correspondence on 
the subject of my letter of December 27 3 as the message satis- 
factorily answers the question:“ but he added, “If you still desire the 
specifications requested I will be ready to furnish them.” 

The instructions of the President to me had been strictly followed, or, if 
de from at all, it had been in favor of the beneficiaries of our wrong- 
doing. I felt, therefore, that the statements contained in the letter of Mr. 


ceived. Having no answer a to Sunday night (December 31), and having 
occasi th his co! e, Damon, upon another 
matter, I called his attention to the failure of Mr. Dole to reply to my note, 
which, I explained to him, was written with no unfriendly purpose, but was, 
as by itself declared, “for the best interests of all.“ He informed me that 
the ‘Advisory Council” met the next day at 12 o'clock, and he thought the 
subject wi then receive attention. 

At 3 p.m. of that day (January 1) I received the letter from Hon. S. B. 
Dole. herewith incl in which he states that “it was not my intention to 
withdraw any of my letters.“ This, of course, left.every charge and state- 
ment in full force as of that date. 

Believing that these eharges. whether so intended or not, reflected very 
unjustly upon the President, whose agent I was, at 6 p. m. of the same day 
(Monday, January 1) Ireplied in the inclosed letter, asking that the ‘‘de- 
sired specifications be furnished at the earliest convenience." 

Up to this hour (Friday, January 5) no reply has been received to this 
request, nor have I any intimation when one may be expected. My * 
for specifications has been in the hands of the minister of foreign 
since Monday, January 1, at 6 o'clock. 1 had hoped to receive it in time to 
answer by steamer E leaving to-day at 2 o'clock, especially as Mr. 
Thurston and Mr. Hatch, late vice-president of the Provisional Government, 
leave to-morrow on the Australia for the United States. This delay in an- 
swering is a great surprise and regret. 

Iam fully to show that every step taken by the representatives 
of our Government has been in the direction of and good order, and 
that . of the Provisional Government were in prog - 
ress at the time 
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letter to the President first appeared here) it will not be claimed that there 
was the slightest apprehension as to the interference of the United States 
forces. And yet on the lth of November, as is well known here, thegreatest 
excitement prevailed at the Executive building, the military forces were in- 


creased in number, and the volunteer companies were ordered on duty at 


night. 

hese arations were due, not toany fear of “American intervention,” 
but as Mr. Damon, minister of finance. called officially to explain, resulted 
from the apprehensions of many citizens, mostly women and children, that 
as the following day was the birthday anniversary of Kalakaua, large 
numbers of natives from the adjoinining districts would be here and an 
outbreak might occur. The steamer leaves in a few moments and I am un- 
— 9 more at length, but will do so when the expected answer is 
received. 
With high regard, I am, very respectfully, 
ALBERT S. WILLIS. 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni, = 

United States of America. 


[Inclosure No. 1 in No. 20}.] 
MR, DOLE TO MR. WILLIS. 


DEPARTMENT OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, December 27, 1893. 


SIR: Pending the further action of the Government of the United States 
upon the matters contained in your communication of December 19. and my 
reply to the same, dated December 23, I desire to call your excellency’s most 
serious consideration to the dangerous and critical condition of this com- 
munity, arising, I must respectfully submit, out of the attitude which you 
have assumed, and the language which you have used in public, and incom- 
munications to this Government, and out of the published letter of the 
Secretary of State of the United States and the President's message on the 
subject of the restoration of the monarchy. 

Ido not, however, claim or intimate that this unfortunate situation has 
been intentionaily created by you, or by the Government which you repre- 
sent, but arises from a natural construction of your attitude, and the am- 
biguous terms of the statements refe to. 

t the time of your arrival in this country the forces of this government 
were o and were amply sufficient to suppress any internal disorder. 

After your arrival you made communications your policy which 
were ambiguous, and for several weeks you failed to ose your inten- 
tions, and have only partially done so up to the present moment, 9 
this government to infer what they may ultimately be from the letter o; 
Mr. Gresham and the President’s message, in which it has been declared in 
very distinct language that the deposed Queen ought to be restored to the 
throne by the Government of the United States, and lea us, further, to 
infer that this assumed obligation would be our 1 
expressed in public declared that you intended to perform some act when 
the proper time arrived, without disclosing what t act would be. 

Under these circumstances there arose at once a general feeling of disquiet. 
The natural inference, from your attitude, language, and refusal to disclose 
your purpose and from Mr. Gresham’s letter and the President's 
was, and is, that you intended to use force in maintaining your policy. 0 
fact is well known that you, as admitted by yourself in your communication 
of December 19, without the consent or knowledge of this government, have 
held negotiations with the de Queen for the purpose of overthrowing 
this government. The apprehension of both political as well as that 
of persons who remain neutral in these matters, is that you hold instructions 
to use physical force for the restoration of the monarchy. Iam not prepared 
to state that this government entertains this opinion, although its want of 
information to the contrary has compelled it to act as if it was correct. 

In consequence of your attitude in this behalf, the enemies of the Govern- 
ment, believing in your intentions to restore the monarchy by force, have 
become embolden Threats of assassination of the officers of thisGovern- 


frequently informed of con- 

spiracies to create disorder. Aged and sick persons, of all nationalities, 
have been and are in a state of distress and ety. Children in theschools 
are . by the fear of political disturbances. The wives, sisters. and 
daughters of residents, including many Americans, have been in daily ap- 
hension of civic disorder, ao them having even armed themselves 
EI reparation therefor; citizens have maaa preparano in their homes for 
defense against assaults which may arise tly or indirectly from such 
0 


confi 

Persons have begun to pack their valuables with a view of immediate de- 
parture; large quantities of bandages have been Unprotected 
women have received the promise of asylum from the Japanese representa- 
tive against possible disturbance in consequence of American in- 
vasion. Rumors of ths intended landing of your forces for offensive pur- 

ses have agitated the community for many da: The situation for weeks 
— been one of warfare, without the incident of actual combat. Even the 
ex-Queen has called upon this Government for protection, which was awarded 
to her. Owing to your attitude, the Government has been compelled by pub- 
lic appreh on to largely increase its military force, at t Its 
offices have been placed and still continue in a condition of defense and prep- 
aration for siege; and the community has been put into a state of mind 
bordering on terrorism. 

This Government has most earnestly soughttfrom you, and through our 
representative at Washington from your Government, some assurance that 
force would not be , and has failed to obtain it. Your action has, un- 
fortunately, aroused the passions of all parties, and made it probable that 
disturbances may be created at any moment. : 

Iam informed by military authorities that while the force at your com- 
mand is sufficient to destroy this city it is insumeient to pay rages any gen- 
eral rising and conflict of armed forces and insurrections or to prevent the 
loss of life and property. 

This Government is reluctant to believe that this condition of affairs was 
contemplated or expected by yourself or by the President of the United 

tes. 


Sta i 
I haye therefore to ask you to inform me with the least delay whether you 
hold instructions to enforce your policy with the use of arms in any event. 
I trust that you will be able, in reply, to give assurances that will tend to 
allay the apprehensions existing in the community. 
I have the honor to be, with the highest consideration, 


Your excellency’s obedient servant, 
. SANFORD B. DOLE, 
Minister of Foreign Afairs. 


Unclosure No. 2 in No. 20}.} 
MR, WILLIS TO MR. DOLE. 
LEGATION OF THE UNITED STA 
Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, December 27, 1893. 
Sr: Your communication of this date was delivered at 4 p. m., and would 
. have received an immediate answer except for the statements reflecting 


upon the President of the United States and upon his diplomatic agent in 
this country, which, in view of their gravity, should, I respectfully submit, 
be set forth with more particularity and certainty. 

In order, therefore, to answer your communication as it deserves to be 
answered, I beg leave to call your attention to the following clauses and 
8 which can not be properly commented on or replied to until un- 
1. You refer in several places to “the attitude which you (the diplomatic 
agent of the United States) assumed,” the natural construction of my at- 
titude,“ “the natural inference from your attitude.” “in consequence of 
Soe pom na — behalf,” “owing to your attitude the Government has 

“ Attitude,” as is well understood, is “ essentially and 88 expres- 
sive,“ its object being to set forth and exhibit some inte feeling.’ 

If this is the accepted meaning of the word, will you point out when, and 
where, and how, the representative of the United States assumed 
attitude“ towards the supporters of the Provisional Government, or that 
8 itself, other one essentially and designedly expressive 


peace? 

2. You assert that "at the time of your (my) arrival in this country the 
forces of this (your) Government were ordered and were amply sufficient to 
suppress any internal disorder.“ Will you inform me what connection this 
Statement has or is desired to have with the Government of the United 
States or with the future action of its re mtative? 

3 You refer to the “langu: which you (I) have used in public, and in 
communication to this (your) Government,” but you give neither the time, 
place, or subject-matter of th Bove, Yoon ” or “communication.” 

4. You call attention to the “published letter of the Secretary of State of 
the United States, and the ent's m 
ration of the Queen,” but you quote the w. of neither, so that if I were 
at liberty to uss Mo Arg matters not properly subiect to diplomatic 
cognizance, I have not sufficient data to do so, as the Secretary's letter is 
not before me, and the President has transmitted.to the Congress two mes- 

on the subject referred to, both of which, I assume, you were familiar 
with at the time you wrote your communication. May I ask, therefore, to 
which m e do you refer, or do you include both? 

5. You State that “after your (my) arrival, you (I) made com- 
munications regarding your policy which were ambiguous." May I ask to 
moni = when these communications" were made and what were their 

mts? 

6. You also say your (my) language, expressed in public, declared that 
you (I) 5 to perform some act when the proper time arrived, with- 
out what that act would be.” May I nire, 
where and to what public“ was such language used? 

7. You further say: “This Government has most earnestly sought from 
you * * * some assurance that force would not be used, and has fajled 
to obtain it.” Will you inform me at what time and in what manner your 
Government Hay pants f sought” the assurance“ referred to? 

In conclusion, I w ask your careful consideration of the followi 
statement: Your (my) action has unfortunately aroused the passions of 
parties and made it probable that disturbances may be created at any mo- 
ment.” Before repl to the above, I think that your further attention 
should be drawn to it, as I refuse to believe that upon reéx tion you 
i a 3 to affix your official signature to such an extraordinary 

0 
Hoping that you will enable me to reply with the least delay,” as re- 


on the subject of the resto- 


again, when and 


uested, by 4 Ean the desired information, Iam, sir, with 
sarantos ot y consideration. mr eee ere 
Very respectfully, ; 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoteni 
raordinary a enipotentiary, 
United ‘States of — 
Unclosure No. 3 in No. 20]. ] 
MR. DOLE To MR. WILLIS. 
DEPARTMENT OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, December 29,1893. 

Sir: Yourexcellency’s letter of December 27, referring to my communi- 


cation of the same date, which requests information as to the nature of your 
3 ry your 1 in regard o the use of force . — 
this Government, and asking for a more specific statement of matte 
therein contained, has been received. = 

I desire to state that the arrival of newspaper copies by the late mail, since 
my note to you was written, of the special message of the President of the 
United States to Congress on the Hawaiian matter has rendered any her 
correspondence on the subject of my letter unnecessary, as the message sat- 
isfactorily answers my question as to future action of the American Admin- 
istration towards the Government, the whole Hawaiian matter having been 
referred to Co: by the President. 

If, honera you still desire the specifications requested I will be ready to 


em. 
With assurances of the highest consideration, etc., 
SANFORD B. DOLE, 
Minister of Foreign Af 


Unclosure 4 in No. 20}.] 
> MR. WILLIS TO MR. DOLE. 
‘ HONOLULU, December 29, 1893. 
Senet e your note of this date in answer to one from me of the 27th 


Am I to understand that your communication of the latter date is with- 
drawn? Ifthis is your intention, as I hope it is, I would for the best inter- 
ests of all, suggest that the whole correspondence on the subject be with- 
drawn, with the understanding that the original letters be returned to their 
authors, and that no copies be given to the public or made a record by either 
Government. 

With sincere regard, I am, etc., 


Unclosure 5 in No. 203] 
WITHOUT SIGNATURE TO MR. WILLIS. 
DEPARTMENT OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, January 1, 1894. 


's communication of December 29, if 
wal of my communication on 8 


ALBERT S. WILLIS. 


Sm: Your exce 
note amounted to a wi 
to, has been received. 


It was not intention to withdraw any of my letters, but merely to in- 
at the arrival of newspaper copies of the special message 


form you that of the 
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President of the United States on the Hawaiian matter made it unneces- 
* for me to oe you for further answer to my question. 

ith the highest appreciation of your kindly interest, I haye the honor, 
ete, 


Minister of Foreign Afairs. 
(Not signed.) Z 
{inclosure 6 in No. 20}.] 


MR. WILLIS TO MR. DOLE. 


LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, January 1, 1894. 


Sm: On the 27th ultimo, at o'clock in the afternoon, I received a lengthy 
communication from youcontaining statements, which I am fully prepared 
to show are not warranted by the facts, seriously affecting the President of 
the United States and the representatives of the United States in this coun- 
try. These charges and statements, if accepted as the official views of your 
Government, demanded prompt answer and equally poor action on the 
part of the Government of the United States, to the end that the condition of 
things therein described should be removed by the removal of the alleged 
causes. 

In order more satisfactorily to answer your communication, I imme- 
diately, in a letter written the same day, requested a more specific state- 
ment uponseven points at issue. 

I have the honor now to acknowledge the receipt on last Friday, December 
20, at 1 p. m., of a letter from you, rent that the last m of the 
President of the Unitted States “satisfactorily answers your question as to 
the future action of the American administration toward this (your) Goy- 
ernment. 

You further say, “If, however, you still desire the specifications re- 
quested, I will be ready to furnish them.” 

In reply to this last letter, I beg leave most respectfully to state that if 
your first communication on this subject had been confined to the single 
question above mentioned an immediate and satisfactory answer would 
have been given. That a different course was adopted, has been a source of 
sincere an 8 regret to myself, as it will be, I know, to my Govern- 
ment, and for several reasons, among which not the least is that it 
brings for the first time the official information that the warlike prepara- 
tions described by you were caused by and intended for the diplomatic and 
military representatives of the United States. 

Your communications on this subject, being official in character, become 
apart of the permanent records of this legation, and are required to be 
transmitted to the Government at Washington. 

In view of these facts, and in the confident belief that upon fuller consid- 
eration you would re the great injustice of your statements, I wrote 
you a brief note, which was delivered at your residence on the night of Fri- 
day, December 29, expressing the hope that your letter of the 27th instant 
was intended as a withdrawal of your firstcommunication, and stating that 
if such was the case I would for the best interests of all suggest that the 
whole correspondence on the subject be withdrawn, with the understand- 
ing that the original letters be returned to their authors and that no copies 
be given to the public or made a record by either Government.” 

ving received no N N to this note, I took occasion last oh oe (Decem- 
ber 31) to explain in an informal way to one of your ministers (Mr. Damon) 
that my note to you was prompted by no improper or unfriendly spirit, but 
was intended to continue the amicable relations heretofore existing. 

There was in your letter of December 29 no withdrawal or modification of 
the statements and charges complained of, but on the contrary an expres- 
sion hot s readiness,” implying ability, to furnish the “specifications re- 
ques 

Iam justin receipt of your letter (which bears no signature) of this date, 
in reply to my last note, in which you say: It is not my intention to with- 
draw any of my letters, but merely to inform you that the arrival of news- 
paper copies of the special message of the President of the United States 
on the Hawaiian matter made it unnecessary for me to press you for further 
answer to my question.” 

Accepting the above as your decision, I have now to ask that you furnish me, 
at your earliest convenience, with the desired specifications, as I wish to 
make immediate answer. 

With renewed assurances, etc., 
ALBERT S. WILLIS. 


ister Plenipotenti 
Envoy Extraordinary and * — mca? ary, 

Pe above correspondence having been partially read by the 

er 

Mr. HITT said: Mr. Speaker, does that complete the corre- 
spondence? 

The SPEAKER. There are other letters preceding the letter 
which was first read. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Let us have them all. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman ask for the reading of 
the others? 


Mr. HITT. I ask for the reading of the one especially re- 


ferred to by the President. As the members of the House are 
deeply interested in this correspondence, and as the letters seem 
to be short, I would like to have the others read. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will complete the reading of the 
correspondence. 

The Clerk continued and completed the reading of the above 
correspondence. 

The SPEAKER. The message, with the accompanying cor- 
respondence, will be printed, and referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

THE TARIFF. 


And then, on motion of Mr. WILSON of West Virginia, the 
House resolved itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for.the 
Government, and for other purposes, with Mr. RICHARDSON of 
Tennessee in the chair. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Let us have a vote on the 
pending amendment. 2 — — 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CRAIN], which the Clerk will 
again report. 7 

The amendment of Mr. CRAIN was again read. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I wish to offer an amendment to the amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by striking out Schedule K, wool and manufactures of wool,” be- 


ning at par; ph 276 and down to and includin; ragraph 295, from the 
Futlabſe list and put them on the free list. “= = 


Mr. WALKER. I wish to speak upon the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts, 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, I must confess to very great 
surprise that a member of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
who is presumed to know what testimony is taken before that 
committee, and who further has the book of its testimony in his 
hand when he talks, should make so gross an error as tq state 
exactly the opposite to the facts with reference to the testimon 
of the leather manufacturers before his committee, who, he said, 
stated that they needed no protection whatever. If I remember 
correctly, the gentleman . BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas] had 
the book of testimony in his hand, and he refers me to the tes- 
timony of Mr. A. P. Ketchum, of No. 4 William street, New 
York City, to prove his statement. Instead of being a manu- 
facturer, he is animporter, who came before the committee as 
an importer, to protest as an importer against any duty being put 
on leather. The gentleman endeavors, with thisevidence before 
him and in his hand, to make the House believe that the leather 
manufacturers came down before the committee and stated that 
they needed no protection whatever. 

Furthermore, when I called his attention to that privately, 
and asked him to refer me to any further testimony, he sent me 
the book and referred me to page 666, to the testimony of Hen 
Van Gelder, of New York. The facts are, Mr. Gelderaddres: 
the committee, saying that he represented the various leather 
manufagturers of this espe? & as a college president would the 
professors in the college. They came down here for the exact 
opposite of what the gentleman would make this House believe 
they did come down here for. They wanted the duty more clear 
and specific, so that the protection should be greater. What 
they said to the committee is practically embodied in these 
lines. They said this to the committee: 

The amount of duty levied on these goods is entirely inadequate to bea 
protection. 

Now, I submit that this member of the Committee on Ways 
and Means owes an apology to this House for the words he used, 
so contrary to the facts. Furthermore, he owes an apology to 
this House and to me for having said to this House that i was 
partly right and he porty right, when I was wholly right and 
he wholly wrong. hen he contradicted me he a schedule 
that I had not spoken of at all in the remarks I had made. I 
referred to revolving firearms and pistols, and he read from the 
paragraph referring to muskets. Both of his statements are ab- 
solutely and 8 in error, and I submit that when a 
member of the Committee on Ways and Means, who undertakes 
to inform the House on the facts, and whose words ought to be 
so carefully weighed and his information so accurate that no 
man could question it, makes statements as reckless as those 
here made by him, it ought to destroy all confidence in his word 
when he attempts to represent the testimony before the com- 
mittee of which he is a member 

Mr. SIMPSON was recognized. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. I will reply to the gen- 
tleman as soon as the gentlemen from as finishes. I now 
zo back the floor to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. SIMP- 
SON]. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. Chairman, my amendment would putall 
woolen goods on the free list. Since this debate opened there have 

cen a great many defenders of the farmers, both on the Demo- 
cratic and the Republican side. Now, I voted to put wool on the 
free list, but Lalso want woolen goods put on the free list. believe 
it should be done in justice to the farmers themselves, who have 
to exchange their wool for woolen goods, that they should be per- 
mitted to have free blankets and coats, as well as to have 
wool on the free list. 

Now the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER] and 
the Republican protectionists, all have admitted this principle. 
After they have been driven from one position to another, they 
at last take shelter behind this, saying they now want protec- 
tion because of the invention of the labor-saving machinery, by 
which they are enabled to produce a great deal more than any 
other people, but that now foreign nations have gotten control 
of this machinery abroad, and these gentlemen say, Our people 
are in competition with them and, therefore, we must have aes 
tection.” Gentlemen, what is the protection asked for?. It is 
for the men with combinations of capital, who can own and con- 
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trol this machinery, doing the work of hundreds and thousands 
of men, in that way receiving the benefits of this protection. 

Now, it can not be disputed that when you put wool on the free 
list, thereby cheapening the raw material that goes into the 
manufacture of woolen goods, by doing that you have largely in- 
creased the profits of manufacturers, and that of itself is a pro- 
tection, so that this in itself enables them to make woolen goods 
much cheaper, and therefore, woolen goods ought to be put on 
the free list so as to enable those who exchange the products of 
the farm for the productsof the factory to be on an equality with 
the manufacturers of wool. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I want to correct a statement 
made by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. OUTHWAITE], and be- 
fore I make the correction I want to say that it gives me pleas- 
ure to say under the rules that should regulate the conduct 
between gentleman that I do not charge the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. OUTHWAITE] with any duplicity in this matter, be- 
cause in my short service in this House, in my intercourse with 
the gentleman he has treated me with great kindness and cour- 
tesy, and I believe him to be the soul of honor. 


I suppose he got his information from some source, and I have 


no doubt he thought it was reliable; but I want to correct that 
statement. Lask the Clerk to read from the RECORD, on page 
975, the part I have marked. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

It would have come anyhow, and as Ex-Governor Beaver says: 

“Ihave no doubt whatever that if Benjamin Harrison had been reélected 
President it would have come, and I almost regret that it did not occur 

aughter on the Republican side], and I almost regret that it did not occur 

uring his Administration, so that the peopleof this country would not have 
had the least ground for doubting that the protective tem under which 
they had lived was the greatest curse that legislation ever inflicted upon 
u free people.“ 

Mr. MAHON. Now, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Ohio, 
after making that statement, went on to say: 

8 does ad 1 o eS TE or ohne th —— — 

mile: on oor, tha e a A on of ac system o 
radon was the cause of this MAARA depression? 

Now, Governor Beaver is a distinguished gentleman in the 
State of Pennsylvania, a man standing high not only in the 
State, but a man who has a national reputation; and what he 
says, and goes out to the country as having been said by him, 
méanssomething. Where this statement came from I do not 
know, and I do not know where the gentleman from Ohio got 
his information. Governor Beaver is not only a distinguished 
man in 1 but he is largely interested in the coal in- 
dustry of the State of N Now, L ask to have read 
a letter from Governor Beaver, which states his position on the 
question now before the House. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

BELLEFONTE, PA., January 19, 1894. 


My DEAR Sim: Your telegram of this date just received. I have never 
said aiywhere to any person: “I have no doubt that, if Harrison had been 
reélerted the business depression would have come any way, and that the 
tective system was the greatest curse ever on a free ge res 
BA the contrary, I believe, as I have always believed, and say, as I have 
always said, that the proyo system is the only one which wilt enable this 
country to maintain its own industrial independence, its dignity, and its 
prosperity. It is essential to the individual scene f of the wage-earner 
and wage-payer alike, and any serious interference with that system, as it 
has been in force for over thirty years, must 1 involve the country 
and all classes of our citizens distress and depression which now hang 
over us like a pall. 
Very cordially yours, 
Hon. THAD. M. MAHON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Spars on the Republican side.] 
. PATTERSON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MAHON. I will. 

Mr. PATTERSON.. Would it not be more proper to call at- 
tention to this matter when the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. OUTH- 
WAITE] is in his seat? 

Mr. MAHON. I will state to the gentleman from Tennessee 
that I noticed that the gentleman was absent; butI stated that I 
did not charge him with any duplicity in the matter, but said 
that he no doubt apn Sa his information was reliable. Isimply 
say that he was mistaken. 

r. PATTERSON. I simply desire to say this,so it may go 
on record that the gentleman from Ohio was not present. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. Mr. Chairman, on yesterday I stated 
upon the floor that in the year 1888 the farmers of the United 
States sent to Canada $4,000,000 worth more of agricultural prod- 
ucts than the people of a sent to the people of the United 
States; that in the year 1890 our farmers sent to the people of 
Canada 83,000,000 worth more of purely agricultural products 
than we received from Canada; that in the year 1891 we sent $7,- 
900,000 worth more of agricultural products to Canada than we 
received from the people of Canada. : 

The gentleman from New York[Mr. PAYNE], during the course 
of my remarks, interrupted by asking if the bulk of such agri- 
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cultural products as are sent from the United States to Canada 
were not carried through Canada to other countries. 

Now, in order that we might arrive at a more correct state- 
ment about our commerce with Canada ere this point than we 
seemed to have arrived at yesterday, I will call the attention of 
the committee to a statement showing the character of the ag- 


ricultural exports between the United States and Canada for the’ 


hara 1888, In 1888, as I before remarked, the farmers of the 
nited States sent to Canada over $4,000,000 worth more of purely 
5 products than the people of Canada sent to the 

nited States. One of the largest exports from Canada to the 
United States in 1888 consisted of horses ($2,004,000 worth of 
horses). It is within the information of almost every man upon 
the floor of this House that horses are brought from Canada into 
the United States for breeding purposes. 

Mr. MARSH. May Task the gentleman a question? 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. I do not desire to be interrupted. 

Mr. MARSH. I will state to the gentleman that breeding 
stock brought into this country are not taxable under the 


M Mir. BROOK 

Mr. B KSHIRE. Ido not want to be diverted from my 
line of argument. The United States sent to Canada of hides, 
hair, and skins $1,500,000 worth in 1888; we also sent to Canada 
wool of the value of $543,000; we sent $700,000 worth of pork to 
Canada; we sent $920,000 worth of apples, fruits, and fruits dried; 
we sent to Canada of wheat, rye, and grain $6,700,000 worth; we 
sent to Canada $761,000 worth of cotton, $241,000 worth of horses, 
and $1,441,000 worth of tobacco. 

Mr. Chairman, I judge it is apparent to every member of this 
House that cotton, tobacco, pork, and the various items which 
are the largest items of export from the United States to Canada, 
were carried into Canadafor purposes of consumption. Further- 
more, Mr. Chairman, I also made a statement that in the forty- 
four years intervening between the year 1850 and the year 1893, 
inclusive, that the so-called balance of trade between the United 


States and Canada was in favor of the United States in the sum . 


of more than $260,000.000. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman allow me 
to ask him a question? 3 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. I do not desire to yield to an interrup- 
tion at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is entirely apparent that if we had 
absolute free trade between this country and Canada the people 
of the United States would sell to the people of Canada many 
million dollars’ worth more of agricultural producé each year 
Ses the people of Canada would sell to the people of the United 

8. 

The table of figures to which I have just adverted, and which 
I take to be correct, I find in the speech of Mr. Butterworth, de- 
livered in the Fifty-first Congress, when the McKinley bill was 
under consideration, and I will, with the permission of the com- 
mittee, have the same incorporated in my remarks: 


Relative value ey the ws ca eee and live animals and animal products 
ee, and exported by the United States during the year 1888, from and to 


Articles. Imported. | Exported. 


. 20, 
Se ——— 8,8412 53, 504 
SEA E 219, 152 
s A LA AILE — 1,027, 410 65. 391 
try and other animals 122, 222 13, 863 
Butter 13, 468 


Rye 

Grain, all other ai 
Grain, flour, and malt of all kinds damaged in transit. 
. — 6— ee SER ee oe ee RE 
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Relative value q 8 products and live animals and animal products The overseers of the carding 
pase — and exported by the 


United States, ete.—Continued. 


none .. Ä 
Potatoess . , 570 
( VVTTTTVTTVTCTCTCTCTCTCTCTCTCTCTbCCT—P—w—w—V—wT—— c een © ty St RES eee 
Vegetables . 2 — 
3, 
761, 623 
. — 33, 188 
SOR se _ 329,400 
Ae TS EP E CE S E E PERSE ISLS 750, 249 
Mo. FTT! FE 9 Se Cr LEE HE BEE 1235, 326 
Trees, fruits, shade trees, and vines 179, 497 
Horses for the improvement of stock 241, 253 
Cattle for improvement of 53, 830 
Other animais for the improvement of stock 6, 504 
Horses and mules for settlers - 5,710 
Cattle for settlers 300 
ä 48, 030 
Furs and skins, undressed 5200-02-0222] 0 246, 380 
QeORAB 20a Scns SAL LINS mn SE R OLA E S 116,387 
a Raigi EEA ES E EE N 125, 609 
Trees, shrouds, and E O 2 — 73,357 
Tobacco, unmanufactured ___...................--------|---------=-- 1, 441, 705 
22 œ -K: peanecnenisee 68, 228 
TT 21, 582, 836 


Excess of exports over imports 1 | 4,241,260 


Mr. BLAIR. Mr. Chairman, I do not propose to occupy the 
time of the committee in a discussion of the pending question, 
but I wish to make a brief statement and introduce certain in- 
formation upon a question of fact. When recently at home I 
visited the city of mia in my State, a city of twelve or thir- 
teen thousand inhabitants, depending almost entirely upon man- 
ufacturers for existence, and called upon a gentleman of liberal 
education and large business experience as a manufacturer, the 
representative of the Granite Hosiery Mills, which have existed 
in that State ever since 1847; commencing with the period of the 
Walker tariff, and passing through all the vicissitudes of busi- 
ness from that until the present time, flourishing more prosper- 
ously than ever until recently, but now suspended, as is practi- 
cally all the business of the place. 

e 5 connected with those mills showed me the 
books of their company from the foundation of the company down 
to the present time. I examined copies of the pay rolls in those 
ancient books and of others coming on down to the present period, 
and Mr. Busiel kindly complied with my request to transcribe 
certain information and send it tome here for presentation to 
the House. There is no doubt whatever of the authenticity of 
the figures which I am about to present, coming as they do from 
a gentleman of such high character and standing. Mr. John T. 
Busiel isa liberally educated man, a practical manufacturer from 
his youth up, and an authority as well informed as any gentle- 
man in the country upon all 5 relai to our industrial 
condition and history. I will have his whole letter printed as a 

tof my remarks, and I ask careful attention to it because it 
g reliable as anything that we can get from any source what- 
ever. The letter presents a brief statement of the actual pur- 
chasing power of the wages paid in that mill from the beginning 
down to the present time. 

Beginning in 1848, under the Walker tariff, the day's work was 
fourteen hours in length, and the pay per day was 50,7, cents, or 
38% per hour. In 1853 the day was still fourteen hours and the 

y per day 5775 cents, or 40% cents per hour. In 1861, under the 

orrill tariff, the working day was eleyen hours, and the day 
about 50 cents, or 4,8, cents per hour. In 1864, under the Mor- 
rill tariff, the day was eleven hours, and the pay was 60 cents, or 
54, per hour. In 1869, still under the Morrill tariff, the day was 
eleven hours, and the pay per day was $1.16,4, or 10} cents per 
hour, showing the increase under the continued operation of 
higher protection. In 1892, under the McKinley tariff, the day 
was ten hours, and the pay $1.57, or 1550 per hour. In 1893 the 
wage rate showed a slight increase over 1892, until the panic 
stopped business. I ask to have the letter read. 

he letter is as follows: 


[OMice of the Granite Hosiery Mills, established 1817. Charles A. Busiel, 
gonn ro” Frank E. Busiel, successors to John W. Busiel as J. W. 


LACONTA, N. H., January 3, 1894. 

DEAR SIR: I wish to bring to your attention, as bearing upon 
rates in the Wilson bill, the rate of wages here in Laconia from 1836, 
the year the Walker tariff was „until 1861, the year our Morrill 
became effective, though passed before that year. 

I have the pay roll of the Gilford M. and M. Company (a corporation then 
engaged in the manufacture of cottons) from 1846 to 1853. inclusive, or for 
cm: years under the Walker tarif. The working hours of the employés in 

mill are fourteen per day, or eighty-four hours per week. 


and vinning rooms, and of the wea 
room, were the best paid men in the ; their Wages as the pay ro 
were 81.50 day of fourteen hours, and they were off once in three 
months. © overseer of the dyeing department, who colored indigo blue 
on cotton yarns, was paid Eger month and received bis pay once in threə 
months. show you what employés got for one month’s work, I will 
quote one page from the book, giving names, numberof days worked, and 
amount of wages received. 

I take at random a page from month of March, 1848: 


W. Tucker, overseer, 26 days, at 51.50 $39.00 
Charles Kelle: Be ne ee as A ee ee — 15.08 
Lewis B. „2 ͤ days 11.00 

George S 9 ie 4.7 
Hannah Taylor, ys 10.72 
John Kelley, 26 days 6.50 
Amanda Smith, 2 d. 11.55 
11.41 
10. 89 
11.87 
10.05 
8. 67 
6.25 
6.57 
7.25 
13.20 
13,20 

— a8 


The total number of hands at work in the month of March, 1848, was 56. 
The total number of days worked by them was 1,195}. Thetotal pay roll was 
— — oe average per day was 50.7 cents, and the average per hour was 

cents. 

[find in 1853 the mill was paying off once in two months, and for May and 
June, 1853, the total number of hands was €8. The total number of days 
worked by them, 2,003}. The total pay roll was 81,149.87. The average per 
day was 57.4 cents and average per hour 4.1 cents. 

You see that the mill had practically not increased its business any, and 
the rate of had increased by only a little over 10 per cent, 
etime book of the Gilford H Com of this city for 
the years 1861 to 1864, inclusive. To show you what rate of wages was paid 
Risa the war period, I will quote you from this time book, just as appears 

e same: 


George Coison, 17 days, at > 2.163 
Warren Huse, 26 days, at . 83 
Freeman Cawley, 134 at -67 
Frances E. Severance, 6days, at J 
Phebe Smith, 26 days, at 50 
Mary Edgerly, 25 days, a 08 
Caroline Bowers, 26} days, ae 58 
Flora A. Ran, 1 8 48 ——ů — 
Caroline Davis, ＋ tees at 48 
Mary Phelps, gS at „5t 
a 42 ays, at 62 
Joanna Clark, 30} days, at. -& 
ah Wilcomb, 22} days, at 5 
Mary A. ArT Lag y eiger ~50 
Caroline . PST ee ep ree ee ts 7 


These are perhaps a third of the names in the book for the month of De- 
cember, 1861. I have not taken all, because the rate per day is missing from 
some of them, but I have taken them as they run, and the others received 
abont the same as these taken as samples. 

The highest rate for women is 70 cents, the lowest 30; the average is about 
50 cents per day of eleven hours, or 4 cents per hour. 

In May, 1864, in same mill and indicated on this same time book, I find the 
names: s 
Thomas Whittle, overseer, 24}, at õ . 


Clara Buzzell, 
Clara Sawyer, 25}. at 
B. R. Potte, 1 

Gould, 22, at. 


SRT T8828 223883 


Caroline McCarthy, 
Jane Pike, 12}, at a 


The highest rate for women is 85 cents, the lowest 48 cents, and the aver- 
age about 60cents, or about 5,, cents per hour. The working time was eleven 
hours per pr 

This will show you the comparatively small increase in = a the 
war Bera If measured in gold value, the wages in 1864 were less than those 
in 1861, as you will see by. computation. 


The class of help in all these cases cited is nearly all native American, the 
names of ns of Irish descent appearing at rare intervals. We had vey 
little fo tion in 186ihere; they were mostly Irish, and the Frenc 
from C not a) in our midst. 


In the month of A 1869, in our own mills the pay roll for the month 
Was $1,473.21. The total number of days worked by all hands was 8 
average wages per day $1,164. and, the working time being eleven 

the rate per hour was about 10} cents. 

In June, 1892, in our mills the total Leg Bite Was 36,698.79. The total num- 
ber of hours worked (not including bookkeeper and clerk) was 4,26. The 
2 3 per day was $1.57, not including the salaries of bookkeeper 
and clerk. 

E 


ae. tated, these pay rolls show the following wage rates for the differ 
ent periods: 


1848, Walker tariff, 50.7 cents per day of 14 hours, 3.62 cents per hour. 
1853, Walker tariff, 57.4 cents per day of 14 hours, 4.1 cents per hour. 
1861, Morrill tariff, about 50 cents per day of 11 hours, 4;% cents per hour. 
1864, Morrill tariff, about 60 cents per day of 11 hours, 5% cents per hour. 
of 11 hours, 10) cents per hour, 

of 10 hours, 15.7 cents per hour. 


1869, Morrill tariff, $1.164 dn 
1892, McKinley tariff, $1,57 per 
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For 1893 the wage rate showed a slight increase over 1892, until the 
stopped business. Since October our mills have been idle, and nearly all the 
mins in this city. Such as have attempted to run have reduced wages from 
10 per cent to 25 per cent, and no mill has employed half its working force at 
the reduced rates of pay. 

It will be found by comparison with English wages in 1848, 1853, 1861, 1864, 
that our wages were not largely in excess of theirs, while in 1892the rate was 
nearly or quite double the English rate. The German rate of wages is very 
much less than the Tapia; and it is German competition that is most to be 
dreaded, for Germany is pushing England hard in England's markets, and 
will be ae first to put large quantities of goods on our market under the 
Wilson b: ` 

This whole question, so far as New England is concerned, is one of employ- 


ment and es. The free wool, iron, and ceal which are offered us in lieu 
of the Me ey tariff rates are a delusion and a snare. 
The effect of the Wilson bill must be a steady reductionin wages to the old 


standard of wages in the years*I have taken as samples in the period before 
and during the war. 

What this means to New Hampshire in shrunken deposits in savings 
banks, lessened money to develop the West and South, lessened business for 
our mills, shops, and railroads, lessened purchasing power of our people 
and less comforts of life, lessened values in real estate, and harder burdens 
of taxation, you know as well as I. 

The most patriotic service you can perform, or any man who loves his 
country better than he does his party, is to defeat the Wilson bill. 

That you may be aided inthis by men who have called themselves Demo- 
crats, but who must see the dark shadow cast over our whole broad land by 
the introduction of the Wilson bill into our industrial life is the earnest 
wish of manufacturers and employers throughout New England. 


. JOHN T. BRESIEL. 

Hon. HENRY W. BLAIR. 

Thus it will be seen that during the period of the Walker 
tariff and through the war there was very little increase of the 

urchasing power of an hour’s work, while since 1 has 
had a natural opportunity to operate during the last thirty 
years, the hour’s pay has become at least three or four times 
more valuable as a purchasing power than under the Walker 
riod of free trade or tariff for revenue only. It should be 
urther stated that food, clothing, and other necessaries were 
generally much more expensive relatively during the Walker 
tariff period than since that time under protection. 

What is true of the manufacturing industry is also true in re- 
gard to agriculture and all other employments of society. I 
worked on a farm myself in those days and know that first-class 
hands received 50 cents working out by the day during the warm 
season, excepting in haying time, when they were paid 75 cents. 
Ten and twelve dollars by the month wes the very highest pay 
then known to be paid ona farm in that part of the country, 
while six or eight was nearer the average. The improvement 
of the condition of our poopie under the policy of protection is 
beyond realization by those who have not witnessed it in others 
or experienced it themselves. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana rose. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I ask unanimous consent 
that the vote be taken on the pending amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, before that is 
done I want to offer a resolution. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. An amendment to the 
amendment? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I desire to offer a resolution in 
connection with the amendment to the amendment, and I will 
have it read as a part of my remarks. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the vote be taken at the end of five min- 
utes. 

Mr. PAYNE. I want five minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. I desire five minutes, Mr. Chairman. I havea 
communication to present from my constituents on this subject. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I ask unanimous consent 
that the vote be taken in ten minutes, then. 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not object if I can control part of that 


time. 
ahe CHAIRMAN. The Chair will give the gentleman five 
utes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I want two minutes. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Then let the vote be taken 
at the end of twelve minutes. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. SIMPSON] has offered an amendment to the 
amendment, which provides for the putting of manufactures of 
woolen goods on the free list, and has submitted some remarks 
in support of that panam: I hold in my hand a letter 
signed by Harry S. W „secretary of the Indiana Woolen 
Manufacturers’ Association, transmitting a resolution adopted 
oe association at a meeting held recently at Indianapolis, 


Tho sentimentsexpressed in these resolutions are diametric- 
ally opposed to those expressed in the amendment to the amend- 
ment as offered by the gentleman from Texas and the remarks 
submitted in support of it. I think I am presenting a bed goon 
antidote to those sentiments in laying these resolutions 
the House to be read in its presence. 


fore 


The Clerk read as follows: 
; INDIANAPOLIS, January 18, 1894. 
DEAR SIR: Inclosed I hand you a copy of the resolutions adopted at the 


meeting of the Indiana Woolen Manufacturers“ Association in Indianapolis 
January 2, 1894: 


To the honorable House of Representatives and Senate of the United States: 


“The woolen manufacturers of Indiana, in convention assembled, hereby 
most . protest against the passage of the tariff measure known 
as the Wilson bill, and we earnestly pray our Representatives and Senators 
to vote against said bill or any similar measure. 

We believe the passage of said bill would impose a serious injury on our 
whole industrial system, as, indeed, it will prove entirely destructive to 
many of our industries. 

“Its discriminations against the farming interests is an assault on the 
very foundation of all creative industries. 

5 wool would result in annihilation of one ot the most important farm 
industries, which at once reduces the purchasing capacity of the farmer and 
changes the base of the material supply of the Western woolen manufac- 
turers from their own locality to foreign countries. 

Not one manufacturing class in this country has asked for such a law; 
farmers have not asked for it, then why should it be forced upon us? 

“Therefore, we repeat and respectfully urge our Representatives and Sen- 
ators to use their influence and vote against the Wilson bill.“ 


Yours, truly, 
HARRY S. WILLARD, Secretary. 
Hon, Henry JOHNSON, 
Washington, D. C. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, yesterday the gentleman from 
Indiana made the statement that we exported to Canada more 
than we imported; and to-day he brings in a table showing the 
difference in 1888. This table, fortunately, gives the different 
items. It shows that the excess of exports over imports was 
$4,241,000. Of those exports $6,702,114 consisted of wheat, rye, ' 
and other grains. Now, is there any gentleman in this commit- 
tee so innocent as to sup that a bushel of wheat, rye, or other 
grain was exported to Canada for any other purpose than to be 
exported to European countries? Why, Canada raises 10,000,000 
bushels of wheat in excess of her consumption, and exports that 
amount to Europe of herown products. Seven hundred thousand 
dollars of those exports consisted of flour—wheat flour sent to 
Canada, and sent undoubtedly in transit to other countries. That 
disposes of two of these items. 

Is there any gentleman here who is so deficient in informa- 
tion as to the course of trade and exportation as not to know the 
facts I have stated? And the case is the same with a great man 
of these items—cheese, butter, lard, pork, and so forth—whic 
I can not stop to mention. Any gentleman whose district is 
upon the Canadian border, as mine is, knows from actual obser- 
vation the facts which I state. What I complain of in this bill 
is that it reverses this order of things; that it opens our ports 
absolutely to.Canadian imports without any reciprocity in re- 
turn, 

* Mr. BROOKSHIRE, Will the gentleman yield a moment? 

Mr. PAYNE. I can not yield now. Mr. Chairman, there 
have been two reciprocity treaties proposed, in which we ob- 
tained concessions from Canada. Those treaties have not been 
ratified in the Senate, because they were regarded as not being 
sufficiently favorable to the United. States. But those treaties 
did not propose to give upon Canadian products the same free- 
dom from duty which this bill proposes to give, and which it 
gives without anything in return. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, take agricultural machinery. It is pro- 
poseg to allow Canada to bring in agricultural machinery free of 

uty, while we have to pay a duty of 35 per cent on such ma- 
chinery which we may export to Canada. They do not demand 
any reciprocity; they do not ask forany. A concern in Toronto, 
the Mackey Harris Company, stands ready to send 5,000 reapers 
into this country this year. They have their agents cayvassing 
here to-day. The Committee on Ways and Means wouid allow 
that machinery and all sorts of farming machinery to come in 
free of duty, while we must pay 35 per cent upon our exporta- 
tions of the same character to Canada. While you make petro- 
leum free to all other countries, you retain the existing duty 
upon Canadian petroleum until such time as Canada admits our 
petroleum duty free. Why make this concession to the oil 
trust and refuse it to small manufacturers of machinery? 

So with regard to other things in this bill. Take barley, upon 
which this bill propos only a duty of 20 per cent. Prior to 
1883, with a specific duty of 15 cents a bushel, we imported more 
than 10,000,000 bushels of barley annually from Canada. This 
barley question is a question of the consumption of 40,000,000 
bushels of barley in the manufacture of beer, against a produc- 
tion in this country of 60,000,000 bushels. When you admit ten 
or twelve million bushels of barley from Canada free of duty, you 
drive so much American barley out of the market, and com 
our American farmers to sell it—for what? For the only other 
et og in the world that itcan be sold for or used for to be fed 
to the hogs on our farms. And yet, while you make this great 
concession, you do not demand anything by way of reciprocity 
in return. 

So all through this bill you substitute, for instance, the oldad 
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valorem systemupon horses. Every man living upon the border 
knows that a Canadian horse sold in our market for $250 is not 
worth, for tariff purposes, when he starts from Canada, more than 
$100. The duty of 20 per cent is merely a nominal duty; itdoes 
not interfere at all with bringing Canadian horses here. Sol 
might, if I had time, go all through the list and show the utter 
folly of this committee in reporting a bill which opens up our 
rts to Canada, while it does not demand the opening of 

Alan ports to a single American product. 

ere the hammer fell.] 

e CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
MORSE] is recognized. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to have read at the 
Clerk's desk a memorial which I have received from the Cotton 
Mule Spinners’ Association, of Taunton, Mass., bearing upon the 
pending paragraph. Before this memorial is read I wish to oc- 
cupy a single moment in reply to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
CRAIN]. He said in the course of his remarks that the business 
g o are. is improving under the prospect of the passage of 

In response to that I want to say, that so far as my district is 
concerned, it is not true, but the situation is daily growing 
worse. Two factories closed in my district only a few days ago, 
and turned all their operatives into the street. 

Mr. Chairman. allow me one more remark. He said in the 
course of his argument that the manufacturers of Massachusetts 
and other Northern manufacturing States, under the McKinley 
bill and the Republican policy of protection, made an inordinate 
profit which was unjust and oppressive to his section. I want 
to call attention to some figures submitted by my e 
[Gen. DRAPER] at the evening session some days ago, showing 
the exact profit which has been made by manufacturers of Mas- 
sachusetts during the last ten years. He showed that the prof- 
its,or the dividends, on the average selling price of manufactur- 
ing stock in Massachusetts from January, 1882, to January, 1892, 
was 3.87; that on railroad stocks during the same period 1t was 
4.29; and that during the same period on bank stock it was 4.53. 
Figures do not lie, and I say these figures are an all-sufficient an- 
swer to the charge of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CRAIN] 
in answer to the charge that the manufacturers of the North are 
making an inordinate profit on the business conducted by them 
under the policy of protection, which this bill proposes to wi 
out and destroy. And that shows that on these exceedingly 
small margins these establishments are closing, and more are 
threatening to close in view of the bill now pending, which takes 
away protectionfrom the competition of the cheap labor of Eu- 
rope and China. 

ask that the memorial I have referred to may be read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


ana- 


TAUNTON, MASS., January 16, 1894. 


DEAR SIR: Ata meeting of the Cotton Mule Spinners’ Association, repre- 
senting about one hundred members, it was voted unanimously to appeal 
to you to vote against any clauses in the Wilson bill, which reduce the 
tariff on the goods we produce. s 

Most all of our mem are employed in the hosiery business, and we be- 
Heve the present condition of our industry is caused aimost entirely by 
such threatened reduction in tariff as will flood our market with imported 


We greatly object to being deprived of work and wages, for the benefit of 
foreign manufacturers. And we hereby give notice we will help no man nor 
party who insists upon g our children and ourselves by 
our wages down to the — fee standard. 

Hoping you will comply with our request, and oblige, 

Yours, very respectfully, on behalf ote. committee. 


UR HERBERT, Secretary. 
To the Hon. ELIJAH A. MORSE. 


Mr. MORSE. I believe I have one minute remaining of my 
time, and I should like to say that I have just received and have 
on my desk now a letter from a gentleman in San Antonio, Tex., 
in which he denounces the Wilson bill as exceedingly injurious 
to his section of the country; showing that itis still true in Texas, 
even as it was in the days of Elijah of old, that there are at least 
7,000 prophets in Israel who have not bowed the knee to Baal 
(of free trade) and whose mouths have notkissed him. Thereare 
thousands in Texas who do not believe in free wool” and do 
not believe in this bill—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment pro- 

by the gentleman from Kansas to the amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Texas, which will be reported by 
the Clerk. s 

The amendment to the amendment was again read. 

The question being taken on the amendment to the amend- 
ment, it was rejected. 

The question recurring on the amendment of Mr. CRAIN, it 
was re i 

Mr. DINGLEY. I offer the amendment I send to the desk. 

Mr. SWANSON. Before the amendment is read, Mr. Chair- 
man, I desire to make a request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 


Mr. SWANSON. There is a provision in the bill that in- 
creases the tix on tobacco used in cigarettes. I desire to have 
an order entered that on Monday next after the sugar schedule 
is disposed of we may have an hour and a half to discuss the to- 
bacco 2 especially that part of it relating to the tax on 
cigarettes. k 

he CHAIRMAN. The Chair will submit the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia. The gentleman asks unanimous con- 
sent that after the sugar schedule is disposed of on Monday, an 
order be made assigning an hour and a half to the considera- 
tion of the increased tax on cigarettes. Is there objection? 

Mr. PAYNE. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of 
the gentleman from Maine. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend paragraph 78, Schedule B, page 10, relating to the duty on lime by 
striking out the words “10 per cent ad valorem” and inserting in lieu 
thereof, the following: 

— — oe per hundred pounds including the weight of the barrel or 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman, the tariff act of 1890 imposed 
upon imported lime a duty of 6 cents per 100 pounds, which 
amounts to about 134 cents per barrel. The bill as reported by 
the Commitiee on Ways and Means imposes a duty of only 10 
per cent ad valorem, which, if it should be construed to include 
the valuation of the barrel, would give a duty of only about 4 
cents per barrel, on the assumption that the invoice value should 
not be further reduced—which is sure to be the case with an ad 
valorem duty. If, however, the value of the barrel should not be 
included—and that is an open question under this bill—it would 
give a duty of only 3 cents per barrel. 

If the duty proposed in the bill should be made the law the 
inevitable effect, under the conditions which have existed since 
1885, would be to transfer the industry of manufacturing building 
lime from this country, especially from all the eastern portion 
of it,toCanada. Prior to 1883, oraboutthat time, little lime was 
manufactured in Canada for exportation. About that period 
certain American capitalists familiar with the lime industry 
went over into Canada and purchased quarries in order to take 
advantage of the fact that the wages of labor in Canada in the 
manufacture of lime are only from $1 to $1.25 a day, while in the 
eastern part of the United States, at least in my own district, 
they are from $2 to $2.25 per day, some rough labor, perhaps, be- 
ing a little less. 

After having adopted our own appliances, and taken advantage 
of the reduced wages of Canada, these capitalists who had en- 
gaged in the manufacture of lime in Canada, began to sendlime 
in commercial quantities into our market in about 1884. The 
duty had for along time been only 10 per cent ad valorem. It 
mde no difference prior to that time whether there was any 
duty at all, so far as our lime industry was concerned, because 
the manufacture of this particular article with modern methods 
had not been entered upon in Canada or any country that could 
compete with us. 

i Mr, BRYAN. The city of Rockland is in your district, I be- 
eve? - 

Mr. DINGLEY. Itis. 

8 BRYAN. Do you know how many persons are em- 

oed 
: Mr. DINGLEY. Will you allow me to finish my statement? 
Then I will answer 1 question in reference to the matter, so 
far as I may be able. I may 9 reference to the lime in- 
dustry, in view of the inquiry that has been made, that twenty- 
two States in the Union are interested in it, and while one county 
of my district, named after the gallant Gen. Knox of Revolu- 
tionary fame, is devoted almost entirely, outside of agriculture 
and trade, tothe manufacture and transportation of lime; yet 
this industry is extensively distributed throughout various parts 
of the country, especially Vermont, New York, Virginia, and . 
many other States of the East, as well as many Western States. 

Now, in consequence of the adoption of American methods of 
manufacturing lime in Canada by eee capitalists who have 
gone over there, purchasing Canadian quarries in order to get 
advantage of the labor at about half what is paid in the Eastern 
States, these manufacturers about 1884 or 1885 began to enter 
our markets and seriously to interfere with the American manu- 
facturers of lime. This went on, the importation increasing 
each year, pressing hard upon our industry, until 1890. At that 
time the manufacturers of lime throughout the country brought 
the subject to the attention of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, when we were revising the tariff in 1890. They presented 
stutistics—found to be accurate after careful examination—show- 
ing clearly the cost of production of lime in the United States 
and Canada, and the difference of cost growing out of the fact 
that the wages of labor in this country—labor doing precisely 
the same amount of efficient work in each day—was nearly twice 
as much as that paid abroad. 
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On a careful examination of all the facts in the case, the com- 
mittee were satisfied beyond question that on no basis of com- 
tation could the difference in cost of uction here and in 
be less than 13 or 14 cents, — that a dut 5 
hundred pounds, amounting to 134 cents per su 
Rantlallg represented the difference in the cost of production 
and distribution, wing out of the fact that labor in all the 
received higher pay in this country. These statistics 
of the Ady pag cost of production of 100 barrels of lime at 
Rockland, .„ and at St. John, New Brunswick, were as 


follows: 


Cost of 100 barrels lime at Rockland and St. John. 


2 
S 


5E 
Serxrsas 


p, 
S88 


The lowest estimate 


ve $18, or 18 cents per barrel difference, and after 
n uctions the difference of cost and distribution can 
Not be less than 13 cents to 14 cents. — 


In the manufacture of lime almost the entire expense is in 
labor labor in the quarry, labor in the „labor in the 
cutting and transportation of fuel, labor all along the line. That 
fact having been determined, a duty of 6 cents per 100 pounds 
was placed on imported lime in order to place the production of 
lime in this country on the basis of our high wages and high- 
living standard. 

Now, in order to show that this duty only fairly puts the two 
industries, in Canada and in the United States, upon an even 
basis, I will call the attention of the committee to the fact that 
importations, although decreased somewhat, yet have continued 
from year to year since the e of the act of 1890, until last 
year about 380,000 barrels of lime were imported from Canada, 
showing conclusively that the rate of duty flxed simply puts the 
two industries in Canada and in the United States substantially 
upon the same basis. 

Mr. WISE. How much duty was collected? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Last year we received something like $40,000 
in duties upon imported lime, so that if the duty should be re- 
duced to 10 per cent, inorder to get the same amount of revenue 
the importation of lime would have to be swelled next year to 
nearly one million and a half barrels, an importation that would 
3 destroy the industry in this country, so that in reducing 

e duty you are actually reducing the revenue. 

That the syndicate who own the Canadian quarries expect to 
be able to secure the most of our Atlantic coast markets is 
shown by the following extract of a recent editorial in the St. 
John (New Beusewink} Tsleqrepht 


If the duty should be removed from our lime going into the United States, 
we may expect an enormous development of the ess in the near future. 
If St. John was shipping 3,000,000 barrels of lime a year, which it could easily 
do, it would mean not only the e ture of about $1,000.000 paid here in 
paa Dns of about $600,000 in freight, most of which would go to our own 
vesse 


Now, Mr. Chairman, it'seems to me, especially in view of what 
has been done by the Committee of Ways and Means, from step 
to step throughout this bill, that whenever it is clearly shown, 
as it is in this case, what the difference in the cost of production 
here and abroad is, there ought to be no more question in adopt- 
ing such a dutv than there was in the case of cotton duck, and 
in the case of many other articles, where the duty has been in- 
creased to clearly cover the difference in the wages of labor in 
every element entering into the cost of manufacture. Certainly 
it would be a great discrimination against the laborers who are 
making lime to reduce the duty on imported lime 10 per cent 
and leave a duty of 83 per cent on Southern rice. 
Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. I desire to ask the gentleman a 


question. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana? 

Mr. DINGLEY. I will. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Have you any statistics showing 
the amount of the importations of lime; and if so, where will I 
find the figures? 

Mr. DINGLEY. The importation lastyear, as I have already 
said, was about 386,000 barrels. The importation is stated in 
pounds in the Statistical Report, but if the gentleman will divide 
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the number of by 200 he will get very near the number 
of is pounds by ge y 


Mr. BRYAN. Can you give the market price of lime in Can- 


Mr. DINGLEY. I do not know the market price. I simply 
know that they invoiced it at an average of 42cents per barrel last 
year; and if you change the duty from a specific to an ad valo- 
rem rate, they will change it to suit themselves. The fact that 
the Canadians invoiced their lime at 42 cents does not by any 
means show that they sell lime at that price at wholesale; in- 
deed it is probable they do not. - 

Mr. BRYAN. What is it at Rockland? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Iam not certain what it is at Rockland. I 
only know that, although we have a duty of 134 cents per barrel, 
70 the Canadian product competes in the open market in New 

ork and in Boston with the Rockland and New York lime. 

Mr. BRYAN. Can not you tell us the value of æ barrel of 
lime in that county, in your district—the market price? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Ishould think, judging from the statement 
of cost, that it was not far from 75 cents per barrel at Rockland 
at wholesale—perhaps a little less now. 

Mr. BRYAN. In that case, then, the tariff enables the man 
who sells lime in that county to charge more for it than it costs 
in Canada, . 

Mr. DINGLEY. First of all, it enables the iaborers who make 
lime to get $2.25 a day instead of $1 and 81.25. The manufac- 
turer who makes lime makes no more profit at Rockland, New 
York, or in Vi , than the manufacturer does in St. Johns 
indeed, not so much, but the laborers who make lime in those 
places got more for their labor than the men in Canada do. 

Mr. BRYAN. That is not an answer to my question, which 
was, does the tariff enable the manufacturers of lime to charge 
more for it than the cost of the same lime in Canada? 

Mr. DINGLEY. If it were not for the duty it would not be 
made here now at all, probably—certainly not unless the wages 
of our laborers in the industry should be largely reduced. Our 
manufacturers would be driven out of the market, and the Cana- 
dian syndicate would obtain this market, and then they would 
make the 8 to suit themselves, and that muc® more 
than now. Indeed, formerly lime was worth much more than 
now, and has declined at least 10 cents per barrel since the in- 
erease of duty in 1890 so as to give our manufacturers a larger 
market. The larger our market for any article the cheaper it 
is ible to produce the article. : 

itr. BRYAN. Will the gentleman answer this question: 
Does the tariff on lime enable the men at Rockland who make 
lime 2 charge more for lime than the same lime is worth in 
Canada? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Temporarily, in money, under the pressure 
bs 85 Canadians to get possession of our markets; not so much 

R . 

Mr. BRYAN. In money? f 

Mr. DINGLEY. Temporarily, that would be the effect. The 
money paid for labor or services in the manufacture of lime at 
Roc dis greater than it is at St. Johns, and that makes the 
money cost ol manufacture more here than in Canada. At Rock- 
land, however, a day's labor will now buy nearly three barrels 
of lime, and at St. Johns it will buy only two barrels of lime. 

Mr. BRYAN. But, measured in dollars, the tariff enables the 
man who makes lime in Rockland to charge more dollars for it 
than the man who makes lime in Canada. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Measured in dollars; of course this would for 
a time be the case; but not measured in labor. And all the time 
lime is made cheaper here in money as well as labor by our own 
production than it would be if we should reduce the duty so as 
to give the Canadian syndicate our markets and crush out our 
own industry. Lassume that, after having reported a bill here 
and consented to amendments which undertake to place duties 
equivalent to the difference in cost on the manufacture of cotton 
duck and many other things, all along the line—not to mention 
83 per cent on rice—a discrimination would not be made st 
this particular industry of manufacture of lime, when gentlemen 
can sec exactly the difference of cost growing out of the higher 
wages of our labor. There is no higher cost except that which 
grows out of the difference in the cost of fuel and labor, arising 
from the fact that we pay our laborers from 82 to $2.25 for the 
same labor that the manufacturer of lime in Canada pays only 
$1 to $1.25. : 

Mr. BRYAN. Wil! the gentleman tell the difference? How 
many people were there employed at Rockland in 1890? 

Mr. DINGLEY. That is only one point. Lime is manufac- 
tured not only at Rockland, but also at Thomaston, Rockport, 
Camden, Warren, and other points in Maine, as well as in twenty- 
one other States. 

Mr. BRYAN. In that county? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Lime manufacture is the chief business of 
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the population of the county, outside of those who are engaged 

in agriculture, and those who are e in farming rely upon 
those who produce the lime fora home market for their prod- 
ucts, so that the prosperity of nearly 50,000 American citizens in 
this one county is to be greatly affected by this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I should like to have five minutes more. 

Mr. BRYAN. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman’s 
time be extended. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Now, Mr. Chairman, a word further. 

Mr. BRYAN. May I ask another question. I do not want to 
bother the gentleman; but he offers this as an amendment, and 
I ask for the information ol the House. Do you know how many 

le were employed in that county in making lime in 1890? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Iam not able to state at this moment the ex- 
act number. I had the figures, but I have not them at hand. I 
simply know that the number is large. 

r. BRYAN. You are not able to tell the committee, then, 
how much that business improved from 1880 to- 1890, under a 
tariff of 10 per cent? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Does not the gentleman understand that there 
was no Canadian competition until 1883-84? Conditions having 
changed and American capitalists having gone into Canada 
bought lime quarries in order to avail themselves of the cheaper 
labor existing there, now seek to obtain our market, and we need 

rotection against that unless it is proposed to force our la- 
Frar down to the Canadian standard. 

Mr. BRYAN. Whenan industry grows up under a low tariff 
from an infant to an adult, do you have to the tariff when- 
ever it begins to droop. 

Mr. DINGLEY. if there is no foreign competition in any 

icular industry, as there was none in lime manufacture till 

884, then it does not make any difference whether there is any 
tariff or not. Here isa competing industry that did not exist 
until 1883, and consequently new conditions have existed since 
that time, which did not require protection till 1885, and now 
does because of foreign competition that has come in since that 


time. 

Mr.BRYAN. This, then, is a tariff or an increase of duty 
not for the benefit of an infant, but for an old industry. 

Mr. DINGLEY. [have already given an explanation suffi- 
cient for any gentleman not wedded to free-trade ideas. 

Mr. BRYAN. Do you ask the same duty that there is in the 
McKinley act? 

Mr. DINGLEY, The same. 

Mr. BRYAN. If more people go over to Canada within three 
years, will you ask more protection for this industry? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Not unless the difference between the wages 

of labor in the two countries should increase. And if protection 
and our home market are preserved, I will engage that our peo- 
le will have lime cheaper than ever. 

Mr. BRYAN. You were a member of the Committee on Ways 
and Means that raised this duty before, I believe? 

Mr. DINGLEY. I was. ae 

Mr. BRYAN. And you assisted in raising the tariff 200 per 
cent on this product, although the industry had grown up under 
a low tariff? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Does the gentleman persist in ignoring en- 
tirely the fact that there was no competition from the Canadian 
side until 1883? 

Mr. BRYAN. No, sir. Isimply wish to let the committee 
know the facts, and then to let you explain them as best you can. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman, in order to show who has 
sought the reduction of the rate of duty on lime, and for what 
purpose, I send to the Clerk’s desk to be read paragraphs from 
a memorial that was presented to the Democratic members of 
the Ways and Means Committee, not to the fullcommittee. The 
memorial is that of Hon. Frank Jones and others, an American 
syndicate who have bought a large quantity of lime quarries in 

anada and have bonded most of the remaining lime quarries 
This memorial states what they want. 

Mr. TRACEY. They want to have lime put on the free list, 
do not they? 

Mr. DINGLEY. It might as well go on the free list as have 
a duty of only 10 per cent. I ask that the memorial be read. 

The Clerk read as foilows: 

The above petitioners represent that, with possibly one or two exceptions, 
they are all Gtizens and Tost of shana yeukiexte of 3 — United States: H that 
they have a large amount of American capital invested in lime as ogres 
across the line at Dudswell, near Sherbrook, Province of Quebec, and at St. 
John, New Brunswick, consisting of lime quarries, lime for the manu- 
facture of lime, and vessels for its transportation. 

They would call attention to the fact that after the erection of the kilns 
most of the expense of the production of a barrel of lime is the cost of the 
labor and the cordwood consumed in the burning of the lime rock. * + + 


Your petitioners therefore respectfully pray your honorable committee to 
recommend the complete — 2 2 ot this duty, so that they may light up 
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their (Canada) kilns and set to work the capital now locked up since the en- 
actment of the McKinley law. * + + 

AS a matter of fact, lime on the market went lower after the passage of 
the McKinley bill than it was before. Your petitioners will not deny the 
truth of this statement. but it is easily explained. * * * Your petitioners 
aver that they themselves have still been manufacturing some lime in a 


small 5 ranting some four six kilns t 3 
9 bce ne 5 cadens „ ae 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman, it will be observed that the 
memorialists, of whom Mr. Frank Jones, of New Hampshire, is 
at the head, avow that they have taken their capital and, in- 
stead of buying quarries in the United States, have gone into 
Canada and purchased quarries there, in order to avail them- 
selves of Canadian labor, which costs only a dollar or a dollar 
and a quarter a day, and they now ask that you shall reduce the 
duty on lime sufficiently to enable them to manufacture lime in 
Canada with such labor, and thus to destroy the manufacturer of 
the same article in this country,where the wages paid arefrom $2 
to $2.25 per day. That is the proposition of these gentlemen. 
They further avow in their memorial that the increase of duty 
made in 1890, which was intended simply to cover the differ- 
ence in the cost of production, has not increased the cost of the 
article of lime to the consumer in this country, but has reduced 
it. They admit that fact. 

Now, it seems to me that in view even of the statements of 
these gentlémen themselves, who have gone over into Canada 
and, instead of giving work to American laborers in our own 
country, have sought to avail themselves of the cheaper labor 
of Canada, we ought not, by act of Congress, to give them the 
advantage which they seek over our higher paid labor engaged 
in this industry in the United States. 

Tam sure if the gentlemen on the other side could realize the 
exact situation of this industry; if they could fully appreciate 
the great injury which the practical placing of imported lime 
on the free list—for 10 per cent is no better than the free list— 
would, do not ied to 50,000 enterprising American citizens in 
the district which I have the honor to represent, but the much 
larger number elsewhere, they would hesitate to take the de- 
structive action proposed. Ihave here remonstrances signed 
by 1,286 voters of Knox County, Me., against the proposed re- 
duction of duty on lime and granite. Without distinction of 
party, they plead that you will stay your hand, and by adopting 
the amendment I propose, carry encouragement and cheer to 
thousands of American citizens. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I am of the 
opinion that a great deal of unnecessary alarm exists in this 
country on account of the Wilson bill. 

After the bill was reported to the House I received a letter 
from a warm personal friend in the district which I have the 
honor to represent, who is engaged in the manufacture of ground 
flint, which is used in the manufacture of pottery. He not only 
wrote me a letter, but engaged counsel to represent him, who 
insisted that ground flint should again be placed on the dutiable 
list. I investigated the subject. I am frank to confess that I 
did not know whether ground flint had ever been on the duti- 
able list or not, but upon investigation I found that my friend 
was unnecessarily alarmed; that ground flint had never been 


| anywhere else in a tariff bill than on the free list. [Laughter.] 


ext came a communication from constituents in the same 
county prosessing against the decrease in the duty on roofing 
slate. e that subject also. The present duty is 
25 per cent ad valorem. This bill pro a reduction of 5 per 
cent, making the duty 20 per cent. I found upon 3 
that the highest importation of roofing slate into this country 
in any year of its history amounted to between $1,100 and $1,200— 
about enough to roof one house. 

I bave also in my district a lime industry, and the people en- 
gaged in it are now and always have been personally and politi- 
cally friendly to me. They have been my friends ever since 
I entered politics. They voted for Cleveland and voted for 
me toa man, and they expected, it the Democratic party was 
successful, that there would be a revision of the tariff. But 
there is in that district, which is solidly Democratic, a corpora- 
tion known as the Ideal Lime and Stone Company, from whom 
I received a communication protesting against the proposed re- 
duction of duty on lime. 

Having the greatest desire to benefit my friends, if possible, I 
investigated the subject of lime as affecting the interests of my 
constituents, and found that prior to the passage of the McKin- 
ley law, under the old law, with the duty as now proposed, not a 
single pound of lime was ever imported into the port of Bal- 
timore. I did find, however, that after the passage of the 
McKinley act—I do not know how it came about—l2 pounds, or 
ee 12 barrels—it is hard to tell from the statistics of the 

partment which it is, got into the port of Baltimore, the valu- 
ation being $1. This was in 1892, under the McKinley act. I 
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really believe—and I want my constituents to know it—that this 
lime was sent in as a sample, and did not suit; so that our peo- 
ple were not injured. 

Mr. Chairman, lime, like lumber, is used in the construction of 
every building in the land. It is also used for agricultural pur- 

ses; and, in my judgment, taking into consideration what I 

ve already stated: a duty of 10 per cent ad valorem is a suf- 
ficient protection for that industry. 

I agree thoroughly with the gentleman from Maine that every- 
thing going into the production of lime is labor. The laboring 

ple engaged in that businessin my partof the country receive 
fair wages and are content with their wages. They are thrifty 
people. They voted for Cleveland and tariff reform, and I as 
their representative desire to say here that I do not believe they 
will be injured one particle by the proposed reductions in this 
bill. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
Here the hammer fell.] 

r. MARTIN of Indiana, Mr. Chairman, quite a flourishing 
lime industry exists in the district I have the honor to represent 
here. Thelime there produced is far famed forits good qualities. 
I am personally acquainted with some of the gentlemen engaged 
in that manufacture; and I stand here to-day to say that I be- 
lieve no advantage would come to them by the increase of the 
duty, and I have had no request from them in opposition to the 

roposed duty in the Wilson bill, which is 10 per centad valorem. 
f think we ought to stick to the principle of laying these duties, 
when we lay them at all, simply for the de of revenue to 
meet the expenses of the Government. henever we depart 
from that principle in levying taxes, we get into such a quandary 
that no man can prophecy surely as to the results in the future. 

Mr. Chairman, in the law of 1883 this duty was 10 per cent, as 
appears in this comparative statement with reference to the 
customs laws of 1883 and 1890, which I have in my hand. The 
McKinley bill increased that duty to the amount which the gen- 
tleman from Maine now proposes to fix in his amendment, viz, 
6 cents per 100 pounds, including weight of barrels. Let us see 
how the lime industry flourished in the United States under the 
old duty. This is a matter which seems to me pertinent at this 
juncture. I hold in my hand the Statistical Abstract of the 

nited States for 1892, by which I find that for the year 1887 
the amount of lime 9 in the United States, the tariff 
duty being then 10 per cent ad valorem, was 46,750,000 barrels; 
for 1888, 49,087,000 barrels; for 1889, 68,474,668 barrels; for 1890 
{during which year we were practically under the old law), 60,- 

000 barrels, and for 1891, 60,000,000 under the McKinley law. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, whatever value may be given to statis- 
tics, even if it is not soon enough yet to test whether the law of 
1890 would finally increase or decrease the production in the 
United States, yet, when you look at the fact that the importa- 
tions last year amounted to only 290,000 barrels, while our coun- 
try was producing someth ike 60,000,000 barrels, the idea 
that the existing McKinley duty has benefited the lime indus- 
try of the United States, and therefore ought to be in the pres- 
ent bill, appears to me to be an absurdity. 

Mr. Chairman, as the Representative of a district interested in 
this great industry, that of lime, I have no hesitation whatever 
in voting against the proposed increase and in favor of not 
more than was provided under the old law, being 10 per cent. 
In doing this, I am sure it will in no wise injure labor in the 
slightest degree. 

he reduction will be from about 30 per cent under the Me- 
Kinley law to the 10 per cent proposed in the Wilson bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, it is noth- 
ing unusual for free traders and tariff reformers to claim that the 
tariff of 1846 was a success; and in this debate at least four gen- 
tlemen, . the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CRAIN] this 
morning, and the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. PENDLE- 
TON] the other day, quoted Mr. Blaine in such a way as to leave 
the impression that Mr. Blaine himself, in his work Twenty Years 
of Congress, sustained that view. Mr. Blaine in that work, at 
that particular part of the work, was giving an epitome of the 
tariff arguments on the two sides as generally presented. 

These gentlemen have read very correctly one side, but have 
omitted the other; and, although their quotation is accurate, 

et 1 submit that the effect upon the country and upon the 

ouse would be unfair by stopping there. Therefore, so far as 
I remember, the other side not having been presented to the 
House in this debate, and being unwilling that the debate should 
close without giving Mr. Blaine’s own statement, I ask the in- 
ay hag of the House while I read the paragraph reiied upon 
by these gentlemen, which is as follows: 

The Whig victory of 1818 was not sufficiently decisive to warrant any 
tempt, even had there been desire to ch the tariff. Gen. Taylor had 
been elected without subscribing to a platform or pledging himself to a 
specific measure, and he was therefore in a position to resist and reject ap- 


pearls of the partisan character. oreover, the tariff of 1846 was 
yielding abundant revenue, and the business of the country was in a flour - 


ishing condition at the time his Administration was organized. Money be- 
came very abundant after the year 1419; large enterprises were under 

speculation was prevalent, and for a considerable period the prosperity of 
the country was general and apparently genuine. After 1852 the Democrats 
had almost undisputed control of the Government, and had gradually be- 
oona 5 free-trade party. The principles embodied in the tariff of 1846 


Mark the word that Mr. Blaine uses— 


seemed for the time to be so entirely vindicated and approved that resist- 

ance to it ceased, not only among the people but among the protective econ- 

omists, and even among the manufacturers to a large extent. So general 

was this acquiescence t in 1855 a protective tariff was not suggested or 

9 by any one of the three parties which presented Presidential 
8. 

It was not surprising, therefore, that with a plethoric condition of the 
National Treasury for two or three consecutive years, the Democratic Con- 
gress, in the closing session of Pierce's Administration. enacted what has 
since been known as the tariff of 1857. By this law the duties were placed 
lower than they had been at any time since the war of 1812. 


A page or two further on, Mr. Blaine gives the other side, as 
follows: 


coun’ 
the ta 


int 
struggle began in 1853 and ended in 1856, and during those years it increased 
consumption and decreased production abroad, and totally closed the grain 
fields of Russia from any competition with the United States. 

The protectionists therefore hold that the boasted prosperity of the country 
under the tariff of 1816 was abnormal in origin and Ín character. It depended 
upon a series of events exceptional at home and even more exceptional abroad, 
events which by the doctrine of probabilities would not be repeated for cen- 
turies. When peace was restored in Europe, when foreign looms and forges 
were set going with renewed strength, when Russia resumed her export of 
wheat, and when at home the output of the gold mines suddenly decreased, 
the country was thrown into distress, followed by a panic and by ng ler 
ot depression. The protectionists maintain that from 1846 to 1857 the United 
States would have enjoyed prosperity under any form of tariff, but that the 
moment the exceptional conditions in Europe andin America came to an 
end, the country was plunged headlong into a disaster from which the con- 
servative force of a protective tariff would in large part have saved it. 

The . claim, moreover, that in these averments they are not 
wise after the fact. They show a constant series of arguments and warn- 
ings from } teachers of their economic school, especially from Hor- 
ace Greeiey and Henry C. Carey, accurately foreteliing the disastrous re- 
sults which occurred at the height of what was assumed to be our solid and 
enduring prosperity asanation. These able writers were hets of ad- 
versity, and the inheritors of their faith claim that tneir predictions were 
startlingly verified. 


Here the hammer fell.] 

r. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. If the gentleman from 
Maine would kindly give me his attention, I ask that we may 
consent to a time for closing the debate on this amendment. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I am Sars i vote now, but I understood 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. WISE] desired alittle time. 

Mr. WISE. Ido not desire to make a speech, butI simply want 
to say that I shall vote for the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Maine. 

There are some gentlemen engaged in this industry in my 
State, and they have reported to me, and I believe them, that a 
reduction of duty on this item will compel a reduction of wages 
of labor. I shall not vote for any reduction which will produce 
that result. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY}. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
DINGLEY), there were—ayes 68, noes 111. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BYNUM was recognized. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, may I be recog- 
nized to make a motion? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks he ought to recognize 
a gentleman on the other side, having recognized a gentleman 
on the minority side. 

Mr. BYNUM. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
Clerk's desk. ° 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

Strike out all of section 116 and insert the following: 

116. Sheets of iron or steel, common or black, excepting as hereinafter 
provided for, thinner than No. 10 wire gauge, and not thinner than No 25 
wire ga’ inclu sheets which Nave been pickled or cleaned by acid or 
by any er material or process, or which iscold rolled, smoothed only, not 
polished, shall pay a duty of 35 per cent ad valorem, 

„All sheets of iron or steel, common or black, excepting as hereinafter 


provided for, thinner than No. 25 wire gauge, and all iron or steel commer- 
cially known as common or black taggers iron or steel, or which has been 
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pickled or cleaned by acid or by any other material or process, or which is l have brought wealth and happiness to a people, or, measurably, 


cold rolled, smoothed only, not polished, shall pay a duty of nine-tenths of 
cent per pound: 

“ Provided, That the reduction herein provided for as to sheets of iron or 
53 thinner than No. 25 wire gauge, shall take effect on and after October 

Mr. BYNUM. Mr. Chairman, as I have only occupied ten 
minutes time since this debate began, I beg the indulgence of 
this committee for forty-five minutes, the time not to be extended 
beyond that. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana[Mr. BYNUM] 
asks unanimous consent that he may be allowed to proceed for 
forty-five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYNUM. Mr. Chairman, I certainly appreciate the 
courtesy that has been extended to me by the committee, and it 
would seem that it would be discourteous, after this extension of 
time, for me not to submit tointerruptions; but asI only havea 
portion of the time that I should like to occupy, I shall be com- 
pelled to ask that I may be permitted to proceed without inter- 
ruption. 

Before proceeding in a more general way, I desire to say to 
the committee that the amendment which I have offered makes 
no change whatever in the rate fixed in the bill. It is an amend- 
ment suggested by the importers and the manufacturers of tin 
and black plate, the purpose of which is to make the schedule 
more N so as to avoid any difficulties in the construction 
of the law. 

So much for the amendment which I have just presented. 

Mr. Chairman, it would seem that in the progress of govern- 
ments as well as in the lives of individuals there are periods 
when it becomes necessary to haltand takea survey of the course 
hha Sega and ascertain if possible the destination to which it 

8. 

Whatever may be our views as to the causes which have 
brought about the present deplorable condition of affairs, all 
will admit that a crisis of no insignificant proportions has been 
reached, and that the occasion demands and should receive our 
highest and best thoughts. The depleted condition of the pub- 
lic Treasury, the continued diminution in the revenues of the 
Government, to say nothing of the great losses to individuals by 
shrinkage in the value of property, all the result of the prevail- 
Tog eprom, calls for immediate and thorough consideration. 

hat has been the cause of all this? Why is it, with allofour 
great resources; with a eed | rich in minerals, fertile in soil, 
healthful and invigorating in climate; in the midst of peace; free 
from pestilence, and with abundance upon every hand, that mil- 
lions of our citizens, able and anxious to earn and eat their 
bread by honest toil, are now paing fed in the great commercial 
and manufacturing centers of the country by the hand of 
charity? View thisscene as we may, we can not charge it to any 
other than the results of our own mistakes and our own follies- 

Those who are clamorous for a continuation and a perpetua- 
tion of the present economic system say it is the result of the 
uncertainty which hangs over the industries of the country; 
that if we would only cease to agitate the question of a revision 
of the tariffall would be well in a brief space of time. This state- 
ment is so absurd upon its face that I would not dignify it with 
an answer were it not that a logical discussion of the situation 
sig ane an ascertainment of the real cause, 

an it be possible that the mere accession of the Democratic 
party to power in all the departments of the Government, upon 
the profession of principles under which the civilized people of 
every country in the world, which has practiced them, includ- 
ing ourselves, has accumulated wealth and attained a higher 
degree of prosperity, has had the effect, in so short a space of 
time, to convert a prosperous people intoa helpless and depend- 
ent state? Is it not more credible that the great disaster which 
has come upon us isthe outgrowth of u false system of economy, 
which, with all of our matchless resources, we have been unable 
longer to stand? Will not future generations, when they look 
back to our times to draw lessons of wisdom to guide them in 
the direction in which they should go, rather ascribe our re- 
verses to our follies instead of to our fears? Are the advocates 
of a restrictive policy ready to confess that notwithstanding our 
unparalleled resources, thirty years of protection has failed to 
establish our industries upon a foundation sufficiently firm to 
withstand even a proposition looking to a conservative modifi- 
cation of its structure? 

In the brief time I shall occupy I shall undertake to demon- 
strate that the presont depression is not the result of agitation 
by the friends of tariff reform, but the natural outgrowth of a 
long period of excessive restriction upon trade und commerce. 
During thelast twenty years and more we have as a nation enjoyed 
uninterrupted peace and been blessed, without intermission, with 
abundant harvests. 

If ever the influence and operation of a protective tariff could 


have preserved the same from destruction by the ingress of in- 
jurious competition, most assuredly the last twenty should have 

en years of uninterrupted prosperity. Have they been? I 
challenge the advocates of protection to point to a period of like 
duration in the history of this or any other country Sorte which 
there has been so many depressions, such serious conflicts be- 
tweenemployersand employés, more factories closed, or a greater 
number of commercial failures recorded. From 1873 to 1882, in- 
clusive, the number of failures was 74,978, with liabilities aggre- 
gating $1,648,310,517. During this period there was such a pa- 
ralysis in trade, the commercial interests of the country became 
50 prostrate, that the sentiment in favor of a reduction of duties 
became so formidable as to greatly alarm the friends of the pro- 
tective system. To allay this demand they openly admitted that 
the tariff was too high, ought to be revised, but that it should 
be done by its friends and not by its enemies. 

The tariff commission of 1882 was the result, and although 
composed of those favorable to the maintenance of the highest 
possible rates, they stated in their report that then existing 
rates were ruinously high and ought to be reduced at least 20 
percent. The bill reported by the commission, however, was 
not enacted. The protected interests had acquired too firm a 
grip to be thus easily shaken off. They did not then fill the 
country with prophecies of the frightful ruin that would surely 
follow a reduction of the tariff. They did not then threaten 
their employés with a loss of employment or a reduction of 
wages by posting notices in their establishments, while circu- 
lating amongst their operatives petitions to Congress to stop 
agitation of the question. 

They did not then claim that the prostration which had affected 
trade and commerce and extinguished the fires in the mills and 
furnaces was the results of uncertainty, and that all that was 
necessary for a restoration of good times was for Congress to de- 
clare its intention to let them alone. They abided their time, 
and when the opportunity came they went before the confer- 
ence committee of the two Houses, presented their schedules, 
which were 1 adopted, and by this means stealthily 
accomplished an increase which could not otherwise have been 
done. ‘ 

With astill more firm grasp upon the consumers of the coun- 
try, they asserted that wages would be increased and a home 
market established for the surplus products of ourfarms. They 
were boastful that the act of 1883 would restore prosperity to 
every branch of trade and to every line of industry. 

What was the result under this act?. From 1883 to 1890 we 
were constantly on the verge of a financial crash. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury was continually forced to purchase bonds 
and prepay interest to check the alarm. With all however that 
could be done, we had the stringency of 1883, the panics of 1884 
and of 1890. 

The number of failures during this period, including the years 
1883 and 1890, exceeded 82,000, with liabilities more than $1,250,- 
000,000. The failures, which numbered 6,738 in 1882, arose to 
9,184 in 1883, and 10,907 in 1890, with liabilities aggregating 
$189,856,964. Not since the revision of 1883 went into effect has 
the number of failures fallen balow 9,000 in a single year. 

During this period the conflicts between employers and em- 
ployés increased until riots and bloodshed became so numerous 
as to excite but little interest except in the most extreme cases. 
During the years 1883, 1884, 1885, and 1886, we had 2,977 strikes 
in 17,271 establishments, embracing 1,039,011 hd ec The 
number of strikes increased from 471, affecting 129,591 employés 
in 1881, to 1,411, affecting 499,489 employés in 1886. During the 
en 1882 to 1886, inclusive, lockouts occurred in 2,214 estab- 

ishments, affecting 175,270 employés. The estimated wage loss 
to employés by reason of strikes and lockouts during these six 
years aggregated $59,972,440. 

Nothwithstanding this frightful record of destruction and ruin, 
the advocates of protection were not yet satisfied. Their theo- 
ries of enlarging markets and extending trade by restrictions 
and prohibitions must be given a still stronger test, and they 
forced upon the country the act of 1890; and of all the crimes 
that were ever perpetrated against the prosperity and welfare 
of a people in the name of protection, this last was the most 
N k 

nder the operation of this act the number of failures arose 
from 10,907, with liabilities aggregating $189,856,964, in 1890, to 
12,273, with liabilities aggregating $189,868,693 in 1891, and the 
conflicts between employers and employés, which had thereto- 
fore culminated only in combats and riots, became battles be- 
tween great forces armed with rifle andcannon. Thenumber of 
Balzia 15 500 irka IT alapa 2 eine 7402000000 rina or 

e 5,560, wit itiesag „000, as 
5 to 2262, 000, 000. In no country has there been 
such a disturbed and unsettled condition as we have had. We 
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have reached a point when idleness has become so common that 
the feats of the tramp are considered laudable avocations. 

It is estimated that within the cities of New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Boston, and Pittsburg there are atthe 
present time more than 400,000 honest and industrious men, un- 

able to secure employment, being supported by charity. 
Throughout the country, it is safe to 2 a at the ranks of the 
unemployed have been increased more than a million. 

The last Republican Administration, which performed the final 
act which brought ruin to the whole country, were barely able, 
even by the overwhelming assistance of the people, to escape 
from the tottering structure which they had undermined before 
the crash came, and yet they have the unspeakable effrontery 
to point to the ruins and exclaim, ‘‘ Behold the results of Demo- 
cratic ascendency!” [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, a mere glance at the history of the last twenty 

ears is sufficient to convince any unprejudiced mind that our 
E were at no time in a sound and healthy condition; 
that trade was afllicted with such spasms of expansion and 
contraction as to destroy all reasonable calculations and reduce 
the honest dealer to the plane of the gambler. 

Depressions. have become so prevalent as to be anticipated by 
the speculator, and have become the incentive to speculations 
to a greater extent than the profits of legitimate trade. 

The admissions which protectionists make in their endeavors 
to escape responsibility, is a condemnation of their own profes- 
sions. To admit that thirty years of protection, under the most 
favored conditions, has failed to plant our industries upon a 
foundation sufficiently firm to enable them to withstand the first 
stiff breezeof popular disapproval is to admit that their structure 
was faulty and their architect a pretender. 

That the proposed measure has in some degree intensified our 

rostrate condition, as all changes must, no one will gainsay; 

ut it is only such as that produced by the surgeon’s knife in the 
performance of a skillful operation necessary to preserve the life 
of a patient. That the distress which has overtaken us from 
time to time, and which now presses so heavily upon the great 
centers of production, are the direct results of a long period of 
excessive protection, I have not the slightest doubt. 

It is difficult to comprehend how a theory so at war with every 
natural law has secured-so many advocates and taken such a firm 
hold upon the minds of so many who have been its victims. It 
has no foundation in reason unless it be that restraint gives 
freedom; that restrictions upon trade enlarge the market; that 
supply regulates demand; that the manufacturer can pay higher 
wages because he sells at lower prices; that the producer can 
forever prosper at the expense of the consumer; that wealth can 
be created more easily by legislation than by toil, and that a 
people can tax themselves rich. Protection in all ages and in 
all countries where it has found a home for any extended period, 
has brought depressions to business, reduced wages, deprived 
labor of employment, paralyzed and bankrupted industries, con- 
centrated wealth in the hands of the few and reduced the great 
mass of the people to a state of dependency. 

The theory of protection was never given a better test than 
by Great Britain. During the many wars in which her people 
had been engaged up to 1814, the necessity for revenues had 
foroc d her to the adoption of the most oppressive system of tax- 
ation; and from that time to 1842 she was under the influences 
of a protective system, by the side of which ours, oppressive as 
it is, pales into insignificance. Between the years 1797 and 1815 
more than 600 customs acts were The whole number 

d previously to the accession of George III was 800; and 
uring the first fifty-three years of his reign 1,300 additional 
acts were passed. Mr. Noble, in his History of the Fiscal Legis- 
lation of Great Britain, tells us that faxes became so numerous 
that nothing was left untaxed: even premiums upon fresh sub- 
jects for taxation failing at last to stimulate invention and pro- 
duce a fresh tax. 

Not only was the protective system put into full operation for 
the benefit of the mother country, but by a system of discrim- 
inating duties, the products of other governments being charged 
higher rates or prohibited absolutely, she endeavored to favor 
the development of the trade of her colonies to the detriment of 
that of the balance of the world. This policy was pursued, as 
we have pursued it for thirty years, until the revenues of the 
8 were insufficient to meet the expenditures; until 

er industries were no longer able to give employment to her 
laborers, and until the bitter experiences of the situation drove 
a Parliament and a ministry chosen to maintain and uphold the 
tem to lay their hands upon it and tear it down. . Noble, 

in describing the conditions which prevailed, says: 


The influence of the unsound and restrictive policy pores for so many 
8 upon national prosperity can not be more forcibly exemplified than 
the statistics of our foreign commerce from 1801 to In ten years 
ending 1810, the average annual exports were £40,737,970; in the next ten 


years, 1811 to 1820, they were £41,484,461; from 1821 to 1830, the annual average 
Tent to £36,507,023. row) d 

During the next n a series of important commercial re- 
forms were carried through Parliament by the late Lord Sydenham. Duties 
affecting more than seven hundred articles of importation were modified, 
and the duty on French wines were reduced to a level with that levied on 
wines from other countries. The result was an increased export trade; the 
average value of British 5 and manufactures sent abroad d that 

rlod being £45,244,257, the average of the last five years of the series 

997,893, The alteration in the wine duties alone increased our e rts to 

France from £475,884, at which they stood in 1830, to £2,378,149 in 184 

It is a striking fact that the annual average exports to European nations 
were less during the five years end 1836 by 20 per cent than they weredur- 
ing the five years following the ter ation of the war. Such were the re- 
sults of a system intended by its upholders to foster and promote British 
manufactures. 

It is, however— 


Says this able writer— 


utterly impossible to convey, by mere statistics of our exports, any adequate 
eture of the condition of the nation when Sir Robert Peel took office in 
811. Every interest inthe country was alike depressed; in the manufactur- 
ing districts mills and workshops were closed, aud property daily depreci- 
ated in value; in the seaports s ing was laid up useless in harbor; agricul- 
tural laborers were eking out a . 5 existence upon starvation wages 
and parochial relief; the revenue was insufficient to meet the national ex- 
penditure; the country was brought to the very verge of national and uni- 
versal bankruptcy. 


The parallel does not stop here. Continuing, he says: 


The condition of the operatives in every district was most appall It 
was proved that in Bolton 300 families, consisting of 1,400 individ a 
total income of only £130 per week, or, deducting rents, £105 11s., which was 
only equal to lijd. per head per week. Out of 3,200 houses 409 were empty; 
1,000 were tenanted by families having only 18d. per week to live upon, an 
the remainder by families whose incomes were not more than 2s, or 28. 6d. 
per week. Of these poor pospas 1,601 had only 500 beds among them, 582 
sleeping three in a bed, 185 tive in a bed, 78 six in a bed, and 42 seven in a bed. 
In Stockport one out of every five houses was untenanted, and half of those 
occupied were not paying rent. In Paisley 650 heads of families were out of 
employment, and 1,200 looms were idle. In the district of Manchester 8,000 
persons were living on 15d. each per week, and thousands of work people were 
wandering through the streets in search of employment. By cutting off our 
foreign trade the operatives were deprived of employment, and hence the 
home trade suffered through their utter inability to purchase even the com- 
monest necessaries. 

This lamentable condition of affairs was not confined to one district, but 
spread throughout the kingdom; not among the working classes only, but 
among the middle and higher classes aiso. B tcy andinsolvency were 
remarkably frequent. which depri tradesmen of their cus- 
tomers at the same time increased their difficulties by the high rates 
which it rendered indispensible. In some of the agricul 1 districts estates 
were given up by the owners to the parish because the rates exceeded the 
rents. It was estimated that half the mills in Lancashire were closed, and 
that the fixedcapital of that county had depreciated fully 50 percent. More- 
over, there were no signs of improvement, for during the Parliamentary re- 
cers the distress became fear. and extensively aggravated. 

‘The protective system, which was supported with the view of rendering 
this country inde ent of foreign sources of supply, and thus, it was 
hoped, fostering the growth of a home trade, had most effectually destroyed 
that trade by reducing the entire population to beggary, destitution, and 
want. The masses of the population were unable to procure food, and had 
consequently nothing to spend upon British manufactures, 


The disasters which overtook the people of Great Britain are 
rapidly creeping upon us if they are not already here. Can we 
not learn wisdom from the experience of other nations? 

Protection while it may stimulate the production of new arti- 
cles at an earlier period than they would otherwise come in the 
natural growth and progress of the country, by tempting capital 
with excessive profits, and thus a ntly increase and diver- 
sify the industries of the same, will, if continued for an unwar- 
ranted period, or, raised to an unlimited height, direct capital 
from natural into artificial channels, invite an excess of labor 
into manufacturing centers, and thus stimulate an oversupply 
to be dumped upon the market at ruinous prices. Such a con- 
dition will inevitably result in the closing of mills and the idle- 
ness of operatives with all the attending evils which must nec- 
essarily follow. The effects of excessive duties were forcibly de- 
scribed by the members of the tariff commission in their report 
in 1882, in which they said: 

Early in its deliberations the commission became convinced that a sub- 
stantial reduction of tariff duties is demanded, not by a mere indiscriminate 
popular clamor, but by the best conservative opinion of the country, in- 
cluding that which has in former times been most strenuous for the preser- 


vation ot our national industrial defenses. Such areduction of the exist: 
tariff the commission regards not only as a due recognition of public senti- 


y 
enterprise, whether it shall enlarge or contract its operations and take from 
commerce as well as production the sense of stability required for extended 
undertakings. 
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Mr. Chairman, it is not creditable to the sincerity or honesty 
of those who described so clearly ten years ago the evil results 
of excessive duties that they are now unbridied in their denun- 
ciations of a measure sa Sora as conservative in many of its pro- 
visions as the one which they proposed. - 

Protection, as I have said, is inconsistent with every experi- 
ence and every law of legitimate production and exchange. Its 
friends and advocates, however, insist that it preserves and de- 
velops the home market, and thus returns profits to and enriches 
those who submit to its exactions, The home market theory 
has been answered so completely byso many of the ablest writers 
and debaters on the subject that it would seem to be a work of 
arrogation upon my part to assume.to offer anything new or ad- 
ditional upon the point. 

The favorite argument in sup 
8 have immeasurably increased; that the cost of pro- 

uction has been diminished, and that our foreign trade has 
grown beyond proportions under the protective policy. To the 
casual reasoner this argument may be satisfactory; not only sat- 
isfactory but accepted as unanswerable, and yet but a moment's 
reflection as to the real condition of our trade and commerce 
during this growth and development will convince the most in- 
credulous mind that they have been greatly impeded in their 
progress and circumscribed in their beneficial results. This 
growth has not been healthful—it has not been accompanied by 
general prosperity. 

The great fallacy—one that is akin toa crime—is that a market 
can be enlarged at the expense of consumption—thatsupply ma; 
be increased while the demand is destroyed. Instead of devel- 
oping a home market, restrictions will inevitably destroy it. 

ey have destroyed it not only at home but all over the world, 
and that is the cause of the universal distress that prevails every- 
where to-day. The great body of consumers, the wage-workers 
of the country, have been hampered with restrictions that have 
impeded their efforts and burdened them with taxes upon their 
materials and upon their consumption until they can no longer 
bear up under the load. They have been crushed and with them 
the market which depends upon their prosperity. There has 
been a production, an accumulation of wealth in the country¢ but 
who has it? 

Taxation in every form is a burden and can never become an 
aid to an industry except at the expense of those engaged in 
more profitable pursuits. 

The fathers of protection in this country never dreamed that 
they were sowing the seeds of a doctrine that would take such 
deep root and grow to such rank proportions. They believed 
that in this country, separated by the wide ocean from the in- 
dustries of Europe, that a duty sufficient to divert capital from 
the more profitable pursuits to the business of manufacturing, 
until they were established, was the part of wisdom, but that 
was all, They overlooked the important truth that protection 
begins by involving a small interest which is constantly in- 
creased and becomes more clamorous, tenacious, and powerful. 
It was here as in all other countries, during a war, that the sys- 
tem acquired such a firm hold as to render it almost impossible 
to shake it off. The tenacity with which it clings to the backs 
of its victims and the vigor with which it spurs them on to 
gather more luscious fruits to satisfy its rapacity surpasses that 
of the little old man whom Sinbad took upon his back to carry 
across the stream. [Applause.] ]) 

Its beneficiaries are never satisfied with its returns. The very 
silence with which its victims contribute their earnings to 
swell their dividends only sharpens their appetite for more. 
Having secured protection from competition outside, they pro- 
ceed to form combinations within, to limit the output and in- 
crease prices, and thereby extort from the consumer his all. 
He who does not see in all this the gathering of the clouds and 
hear the rumbling of the approaching storm must indeed be 
both deaf and blind. 

Isthe wealth in the 
or has it passed into t 
and increase their influence? 
ticians that to-day 200 persons are worth 820, 000, 000 each, that 


rt of this theory is that our 


1 of those whose labor produced it, 
e hands of others, to augment their power 
It is estimated by reliable statis- 


400 are worth $10,000,000 each, that 400 are worth $7,000,000 
each, that 1,000 are worth $5,000,000 each, that 2,000 are worth 
$2,500,000 each, that 6,000 are worth $1,000,000 each, and that 
15,000 are worth $500,000 each, 
In brief, 5 out of 70, 
bulk of the wealth of the country. 
It is a striking commentary that thirty years under a system 
professedly in the interest of the wage-workers of the country, 
while wealth has been piled mountain high by a few, the work- 
men’s accumulations have not been sufficient to protect them, in 
the midstof peace and plenty, against the blasts of one winter. 
When Great Britain in 1840 found her industries langwishing 
her labor idle, her treasury empty, and her subjects of taxation 


gregating over $35,000,000, 000. 
,000 have possession of the 


exhausted, she had reached the boundaries of protection, the 
limit to which we are fast approaching, and was forced by sheer 
exhaustion to retrace her steps to restore her prosperity. The 
first decisive step in this direction was thé appointment of a 
committee on import duties. The investigation made by that 
committee was complete and unanswerable, The testimony 

elicited from the witnesses examined was conclusive, : 

It was proved 

Says Mr. Noble 
that our protected manufactures were 8 those most subject to se- 
rious fluctuations, and that the system Jed to the employment of British 
capital abroad, thus reducing alike the wages of labor and profits of capital. 

The very same results have followed from the effects of our 
own laws. Under the present lawa number of American manu- 
facturers have established plants abroad where the different 
parts or pieces of articles are made complete with foreign labor 
and imported into this country, and only the work of adjusting 
and finishing done here. Thus the very system which was in- 
tended to foster the establishment of plants at home has forced 
them abroad. 

Mr. Chairman, a brief history of the commercial liberation of 
Great Britain discloses so many evidences of the absurdity of 
protection that I doubt if the most biased protectionist could 
12 them without becoming fully convinced of the errors of his 
judgment. 

The reform movement there as here was opposed by the pro- 
tected interests at every step of its progress. They raised the 
alarm at every effort to lower duties. ‘Their labor was threat- 
ened with a reduction of wages and with a loss of employment, 
and the already helpless condition of the work ple rendered 
their pleadings touching in the extreme and their appeals al- 
most irresistible. Her agriculturists, realizing nearly double 
the prices in other countries for their products by reason of the 
protection afforded them, notwithstanding the suffering and 
death from famine, united against a reduction of duties, claim- 
ing that if their industry was destroyed by the cheap produc- 
Horae Germany and the United States the country would be 
ruined, 

They stood side by side with the manufacturers in the belief 
that a reduction of duties would destroy them. They were blind 
to the fact, as the protectionists of our own country seem to be, 
that they had destroyed the home market so completely by re- 
strictions that prosperity could not be revived except by striking 
the shackles from trade and commerce. 

Not only did the British Government, as L have stated, afford 
ee to her home industries, but by discriminations en- 

eavored to protect those of her colonies. The effect of these 
discriminations only serves to illustrate how trade fettered by 
restraints struggles to free itself. 

The Governmenthad a duty of 6d. upon coffee coming from any 
of the possessions as against 18. 3d. on that from foreign ports. 
The effect was to force shipments from foreign countries to the 
nearest colonial port, from whence a reshipment would be made. 
Mr. McGregor cited the fact that although no coffee was pro- 
duced at the oa of Good Hope. 57 out of every 100 pounds that 
were imported from Brazil to England was carried in the first 
instanceſto that port, and even from her own ports foreign coffee 
was transported to be reimported. 

Like all other governments with restraints upon trade, she en- 
deavored to obtain relief by commercial treaties with other gov- 
ernments. She sent commissions to France, Belgium, Italy, 
Switzerland, Germany, and to the East. They were at once 
confronted with the statement that tha duties of their own Gov- 
ernment were prohibitory, and hence it was upon their return 
that they began a reformation, not of a retaliatory character, 
but in the interest of their own people—broad, liberal, and free. 

From this time ferward the industriesof England took on new 
life; her work people began to find steady employment; the re- 
peal of the corn laws gave to her labor cheaper food, and they 
began to cope with France and Germany for the trade of other 
nations. The revival of trade enabled the working people to 
again become consumers of the products of agriculture, and the 
farmers, who thought they would be ruined by free trade real- 
ized that with a return of prosperity came a healthy market for 
their products and a reduction of burdens for the support of the 
poor that placed them in a far better condition. 

A careful inquiry will show that the most successful industries 
have been established without protection. When the British 
commissioners were investigating the condition of other coun- 
tries they found that of all the states which composed the Ger- 
man Empire, in Saxony, where trade had been freest, notwith- 
standing she had no ports of her own, was far removed from the 
markets of raw materials, had neither ships nor colonies, and 
not a very considerable amount of capital, had comparatively out- 
stripped all competitors. 

A comparison made by the German Government in 1831 of 
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Saxony with France, showed that in population she was as 1 to 
21; in spinning manufactures she was as 1 to 2.6; in looms, as 1 
to 3.1, and in stocking frames she was considerably more than 
France herself; had eight times more of spinning manufactures 
in proportion to population; six times more looms and twenty- 
nine times more stocking frames. 

Switzerland, with like disadvantages, although her people 
were 80 disturbed by the French war that it was impossible to 
establish manufactures until 1814, with absolute freedom of trade, 
established the cotton industry and became a competitor with 
other nations in the United States and Brazil. 

The chairman of the committee, in his very able report on the 
pending measure, calls attention to the fact that— 

impose the protective tariff of 1816, the 
3 . Rhode Istand, simonget whom was Mr. Slater, the 
father of cotton spinning in this country, met at the counting room of one 
Coe act diay ued rather be ler alone; their business had grown up 
6 well, and they felt confident of its continued pros- 
perity if let alone by the Government. 

Mr. Hamilton, in his report on manufactures in 1790, recom- 
mended that the duty of 3 cents a pound on raw cotton be re- 
pealed, as it was a serious rg HOM to the progress of those 
manufactories. Continuing, he said: 

at Beverly, 
Nights and 27 Providence, in the State of Rbode island, and con- 
ducted with a perseverance corresponding with the motives which began 
shor. seer krota, tustinus, Jeans, Bad Otber similar ardeles, of 4 quailty 
nie dee with like articles from Manchester. 

If, with imported materials taxed at 3 cents a pound, the cot- 
ton manufacturers a century ago were able toestablish plants in 
this country under a protection of 74 per cent, what claims have 
they now, with an abundance of material at their doors, to a pro- 
tection of more than 30 to 40 per cent? Has not protection run 
mad when these manufacturers join in the general cry of destruc- 
tion to our industries. ; 

In the testimony taken by the Hume committee Mr. Bowring 
said that Spain had pushed the protective system to its fullest 
extent and that there wasno country whose commerce and whose 
manufactures had suffered so much. The only parts where there 
had been anything like general prosperity was in the Biscayan 
provinces, in which the prohibitory custom-house had not been 
introduced. In those provinces the value of property was much 
greater, wealth more generally distributed, and the character of 
the people more elevated than in any other part of the country. 

The most convincing illustration of the utter failure of protec- 
tion to give stability and prosperity to manufacturing industries 

is that afforded in the cotton and silk industries of England and 
France. France protected her cotton, while 1 protected 
her silk. The silk industry in England up to 1826 was protected 
by an absolute poe onimports. The industry, notwith- 
standing, was the most precarious in all her borders. The man- 
ufactures at Spitalfields, the center of the industry, were in a 
deplorable condition. 

A fatality— 

Said Mr. Leaf, a London merchant— 

the prohibition. to the period of 
TWh or aes every two, RSS 8 Shere were 5 very severe dis- 
tress in the winter and subscriptions were raised in the city for the purpose 
of relieving the distress; for the purpose of establishing soup committees 
and giving soup to the poor. 

When it was proposed to remove the prohibition on the im- 
portation of silks the manufacturers and operatives of Spital- 
fields protested that they would be ruined; that they were al- 
ready barely able to exist, and that if the products of the French 
manufactories were permitted to come in they would be crushed. 
What was the result? 

From the very moment the prohibition was removed the silk 
industry of England sprang up with leaps and bounds. Not only 
was there a restoration of 8 in Spitalsfield as perma- 
nent as in other sections of the country, but the silk manufac- 
tures increased in Manchester, Macelesfleld, Congleton, Coven- 
try, Glasgow, and Palisey. From a perishing condition it not 
only ceased to be a mendicant, begging for alms, but became a 
healthy and vigorous aid in the restoration of gou prosperity. 
The exports of silk manufactures to the United States rose 
from £67,111 in 1827 to £537,040 in 1835, and from £236,113 to 
£937,198 to all the world. 

France had pursued a liberal policy toward the manufacturers 
of silk. While silk goods were admitted at duties from 13 to 15 
per cent, cotton goods were excluded, yet so sound and healthy 

id the silk industry bəcome that the manufacturers of that 
country were able to export four-fifths of their entire output. 

In comparing the cotton industries of England with those of 
France, Mr. Bowring said: 


You may take, for instance, two of the most extensive manufactures, the 
cotton — ot and compare it with the cotton trade of France; it is 
known that the cotton trade of England is the least protected of our trades; 


that it was in facta persecuted trade in its origin; that taxation was levied 
upon cotton goods in the interest of the woolen trade; thatcotton manufac- 
truers have been throughout the advocates of free trade, yet the development 
of that trade in England is perfectly unexampled. In France the cotton trade 
is the most protected of trades; it was protected from its origin; it is onl; 

within a few years that the finest numbers of cotton twist have been aid 
mitted into France; there is an absolute prohibition on all articles of cotton 
1 oe the very high numbers of cotton twist, which are used 

The cotton trade has made very small progress in France compared with 
the cotton trade in England. The state of the cotton laborers is frequently 
one of very great suffering. The number of bankrupts among the cotton 
manufacturers in France has been great, and when the home market is 
glutted there is no means of rellef by going to the 2 markets, mas- 
much as the price at which they produce, the fictitious price created by the 
poco system, is much higher than the prices of the nations with which 

hey compete. The consequence is that, as a mans of relief, the Govern- 
ment has been in the habit of giving a large premium on exportation, which 
is another taxation levied upon ths Frengn people, they paying, in the first 
case. a much greater sum than they need pay for the cotton garments they 
Wear; and secondly, paying the cost of the increasad price upon the article 
which France exports, In order to enable her to get ria of her superfluous 
production. 

Mr. Chairman, I could cite illustration after illustration to 
demonstrate the truth of the proposition [have stated, that no 
industry willbe firmly established upon a sound base by excessive 
protection. 

We are told that industries have been established and are 
being established, and have prospered and flourished, under the 
protective system, as if that was an answer to the whole ques- 
tion. Most assuredly they have grown and prospered, but how? 
Not by legitimate production; not a the superior management 
of their owners; not by giving to the consumer a cheap2r and 
better article than he could obtain elsewhere; but by exactin 
from him, with aid of the Government an extortionate price an 
an undue proyorson of the profits of his toil. What industry is 
there that will not flourish when clothed with legal authorit 
and power to tax the energies and productions of sixty mil- 
lions and more of people in possession of the richest country 
upon the face of the earth. ` 

They have grown rich and powerful; grown until many of 
them, with closed doors and idle machinery, are still able to 
demand and receive their distributive share of the unjust trib- 
ates which the Government protects them in levying upon the 

ple without limit and without merey. They have prospered- 
cause they have been turned loose to prey upon the richest 
country in the world, and they have preyed upon its resources 
until its vitality has been exhausted. 

Is it not apparent that the excessive growth of manufactories 
in this country, under the stimulus of the protective system, has 
been at the expense of our natural resources and advantages, 
and has reacted with disastrous effects upon the general pros- 
perity which is so essential to the peace and happiness of all the 

ple? 
Peo can scan the record of the past few years without dis- 
cerning the fact that every effort towards a recovery of general 
rosperity has been swiftly followed by greater depression. No 
ting recovery can take place so long as we continue to main- 
tain a policy that restricts trade, impedes commerce, limits pro- 
duction and consumption. 

No greater mistake was ever made than to suppose that addi- 
tional means of employment are created by protecting branches of 
industry that could not otherwise be carried on. ə whole ef- 
fect of legislative interference in this direction is that of dimin- 
ishing the wealth of the country by causing less profitable to 
take the place of more profitable employments. Every effort to 
exclude an importation is a direct injury to the domestic mar- 
ket; it reduces both production and consumption, and thus robs 
labor of employment. The magnitude of imports no less than 
that of exports indicates thé degree of prosperity that prevails 
throughout the country. 

It is as profitable to trade with one beyond the seas as with | 
one in an adjoining State, and every prohibition laid to exclude 
the foreign products is a loss to individual and national wealth 
and therefore an injury to the domestic markets. If we will but 
adjust our rates to admit imports our exports will take care of 
themselves. When Great Britain removed her discriminations 
against French wines her exports to France increased front 
£475,884 in 1830 to £2,378,149 in 1840. 

Mr. Smith, president of the Chamber of Commerce of Man- 
chester, in his testimony before the Hume committee, said that 
the effect of restrictive duties had been to stop the natural course 
of trade and to divert it into other channels; that this was re- 
markably exemplified in the decrease of cotton manufactures to 


some parts of Europe, especially to those places in particular 
5 and timber they had refused to take. Continuing, 
e : 


I find that the exports of cotton manufactures in Russia in 1820 were £702,- 
125, but in 1838 they had fallen off to £59,137. Germany and Prussia in 1820 
werethe best customers we had for cotton goods; our exports to those coun- 
tries in 1820 were £2,969,493; in 1838 they had fallen off to £887,296. Our ex- 

booty nd ~ AAE 1820 were £979,681; and in 1838 they had 
0 557. 
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Colombia, Gautemaia. Rio Plata, Chile and Peru amounted to £412.055; in 
1838 they had increased to £1,275,000. Our e 
£924,000; in 1888 they had increased to £1,600,000. 

These examples forcibly illustrate how sensitive trade is and 
how it may be offended by unfriendly legislation. 

That protection has not only had a disastrous influence upon 
the domestic market, but that it has in a great measure injured 
the open markets outside for the products of our farms, I have 
no doubt. : 

The fall in the prices of agricultural products was not owing, 
as has been so often claimed, to ascarcity of money, but because 
there was no healthy demand for them. As was wells zid by Sec- 
retary Carlisle in his able and exhaustive report to Congresss: 

Money does not create business, but business creates a demand for money 

Hamilton truly said that— 

The revenues of a government must always be proportioned in a great 
degree to the quantity of money in circulation and tothecelerity with which 
it circulates. 

Those who attribute our repeated depressions to our monetary 
system, in my judgment, mistake effect for cause. However 
great may be the volume of money, it is but an instrument in 
facilitating trade and commerce, and it alone can not force ex- 
changes when other conditions are unfriendly or wanting. Ifa 
mere contraction of the circulating medium of a country has a 
tendency to paralyze business, what must be the influence of a 
restrictive system which punishes the great body of consumers 
with penalties ranging from 50 to 300 per cent? $ 

The restraints we have placed upon trade are the primary 
cause of our present condition. They impede exchange, reduce 
consumption, and thereby fill the domestic market with an over- 

supply, to be followed by the closing of mills and a loss of em- 
loyment to labor, forcing a reduced consumption and a break- 
5 in the market. Money is fearless in prosperity, but cow- 
ardly in adversity, and seeing the crash that is likely to come 
takes fright and runs to cover, leaving trade and commerce 
helpless. Following such periods, and they have become so com- 
mon with us that we are in a constant state of anticipation and 
fear, the whole trouble is charged to an insufficiency of circula- 
tion, to a want of money. - 

An abnormal fall in prices must necessarily accompany such a 
condition, which is at once accepted as conclusive proof that 
money is not only scarce, but has greatly appreciated in value, 
Our trouble is in the system and not upon the surface, and a 
healthy condition can not be restored by mere applications to 
the eruption. We might recover more easily from these peri- 
odical depressions were it not that our commercial and financial 
relations have become so intimately interwoven with those of 
foreign governments,and especially with those of Great Britain, 
as to seriously affect the rate of exchange in the settlement of 
balances, and thereby cause large exportations of gold, which 
serve to increase the alarm and intensify the disaster. To no 
other one cause can the demoralized condition of business, trade, 
and finances be attributed more than to governmental interfer- 
ence with natural laws. 

Shortly after the passage of the act of 1890, the fact was ex- 
ultingly announced that the woolen mills of Austria, which had 
partially supplied us with goods, had been forced by the in- 
creased duties to close, and that their labor was out of employ- 
ment. Without deigning to comment upon the heartless cruelty 
of such an argument, to what conclusion does it inevitably lead? 
Did it necessarily follow that because we had inflicted alossupon 
them that we were gainers; that their loss was our profit; that 
their suffering was our pleasure? 

It is to such absurdities, and to such alone, that the doctrine of 
protection leads. While the discharged operatives of the Aus- 
trian mills were suffering for food, the families of many of the 
farmers upon the bleak plains of Kansas, Nebraska, and the Da- 
kotas, no doubt, were suffering during the chilling blasts of 
winter for the want of a sufficient supply of cheap woolen cloth- 
ing. The operatives of the woolen mills of Austria were forced 
to exist upon the scant support of charity, while the farmers of 
Kansas and Nebraska were compelled to burn theircorn to keep 
from freezing. A great wall had been built between them. 

It may be asked, why did not the farmers purchase all the 
clothing they needed in the home market. Simply because they 
could not sell their products at home, and therefore had noth- 
ing with which to make the purchase. 

The belief that the home demand is enlarged by the exclusion 
of the foreign product, which the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
DINGLEY] s9 earnestly pressed, is a fatal mistake, and is contro- 
verted by the statistics preceding and following every reduc- 
tion of duties that was ever made. No surer test of a country’s 


prosperity or the absence of it can be found than in the rise and 
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fall of its imports and exports: and whenever these are obstructed 
or 5 it is a blow at the prosperity of the citizens of both 
and not simply to those of one. 

Mr. Chairman, there is one important consideration of which 
we should not lose sight in this argument, and that is, the 
changed conditions which have taken place within the last 
twenty-five years. Then our establishments were not so large, 
were more numerous, and scattered over a greater area; crude 
methods were used in comparison with the process of to-day. 
The small manufacturer 121 the small dealer have been driven 
out of business. Production has been massed in the great cen- 
ters and concentrated in the handsof the few. The firm of Car- 
negie, Phipps & Co. employ more than 13,000 hands. Forty-two 
per centof our population to-day resides in cities of 1,000 inhab- 
itants and upward. 

The population in the rural districts, in many of the Middle 
and Western States, has diminished within the last ten years, 
While the cost of production has been greatly reduced, the ne- 
cessity and importance of distribution has been greatly increased. 
The labor massed in our large cities is not as independent as 
when employed in smaller industriesscattered over the country. 
It is a well recognized fact that the great mass of the working- 
men employed in our large industries save but little, the ma- 
jority barely keeping even. 5 

The great expense to which the manufacturers are subjected in 
their operations by reason of the magnitude of their plants and 
large number of employés make it absolutely necessary that they 
should have a stable market and not an uncertain or fluctuating 
one. They can not run for any length of time without a market 
for their products. Overproduction under such circumstances 
is fatal to operatives. The industry must close down and the 
laborers remain idle till the surplus is consumed. 

A knowledge of this fact has resulted in the formation of 
trusts and combinations to limit production and regulate prices 
at which sales shall be made. Jobbers are no longer able to ob- 
tain stocks without putting up a forfeit and executing an 
ment, with severe penalties, not to sell below fixed prices. By 
this means the combines ure able to pay handsome dividends to 
the owners of great plants which are kept closed. The consum- 
ers of the country are to-day paying interest on idle capital in- 
vested in plants for which there was no demand under the stim- 
ulus of high protection. í - 

The bill under consideration had scarcely been made public 
when the fact was announced that the window-glass combine 
had gone to pieces and thatthe jobbers were demanding areturn 
of the $2,500 forfeit which they had been compelled to deposit 
before they could obtain stocks. The modern plant in the gas 
belt, where the cost of production is much less than in other 
sections, was combined with the old-style establishments, fore- 
ing consumers to pay fat dividends for antiquated methods. 
Under such a condition the minority of the committee, in their 
report, say to us, The consumer will take care of himself if 
you will look after the producer.” In other words, take care of 
the producer and he will take care of the consumer. 

“Will you walk into my parlor?” said the spider to the fly. 
ughter and applause.] 

f the proposed measure shall have no other effect than to 
break up these unlawful conspiracies against the interests of the 
people and center production in the most favorable localities, it 
will have accomplished a great and beneficent work. 

It is contended, however, that wages are higher in this than 
in any other country and that a reduction of the tariff means a 
reduction of wages. If IL had the faintestidea that this bill would 
injure the laboring classes I should vote against it, and I think 
I can safely say that every Democrat on this floor would do the 
same thing. It is because I think the welfare and the prosperity 
of that class are dependent upon the speedy enactment of the 
same that I urge its passage so earnestly. 

I shall not stop to discuss the question as to whether the labor 
cost of production is greater in this than in foreign countries, 
That point has been fully presented in former debates, and the 
argument is accessible to all, If there is a difference in the 
labor cost of production against the American manufacturer, 
for that he is, in my opinion, more than compensated by the 
rates provided in this biil. 

This, however, is not the point I wish to impress upon the 
minds of the members of the committee. Protection does not 
raise the standard of wages; the most that can be claimed for 
it is that it enables the manufacturer to pay the existing stand- 
ard, and that if his protection was withdrawn his labor would 
engage in other pursuits in which they would receive better 
wages. It is an admitted fact that, with very few exceptions, the 
labor in the unprotected receives higher wages than in the pro- 
tected avocitions. I appeal to the wage-workers of the country 
to witness the fact that the accumulation of surplus labor in this 
country is constintly increasing and that the competition for 
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work is growing more severe each year. The clamor for a 
strict enforcement of the laws of immigration as well as the de- 
mand for the enactment of more stringent ones attest the truth 
of this fact. 

Nothing, in my judgment, has done so much to overstock our 
labor market as the enactment of prohibitory duties which ex- 
clude the people of other countries from obtaining our food 

ucts, and should we continue the same, nothing on earth can 
check the tide that is flowing in upon us. Our free lands all 
having been taken up, this immigration will drift into our cities 
toaugment the ranks of the unemployed and increase the com- 
petition for work as well as the number to be supported by 
charity. 

I 8 a few days ago, a letter from a constituent in one 
of the protected industries protesting against the passage of this 
biN. It was gentlemanly in tone, and I think contained an hon- 
ess expression of the writer's opinions. He seid, in substance: 
IJ came to this country from England. I received only abont 
one-half the wages there as I do here. About six years ago, in 
the factory in which I worked, twelve of our number were se- 
lected to meet the masters and request an increase of 10 per 
cent in wages. They told us they could not give it because the 
American tariff was in their way, but if we could get that re- 
moved they would increase our wages 20 per cent. So I came 
to this country.” 

In this letter is an argument that is unanswerable. ‘‘ The 
American tariff prohibited the products of my labor from com- 
ing to this country, so I came,” says this operative. And so 
others will come. ould not the workingmen in this country 
be in a better condition with a moderate tariff and an increase 
of 10 or 20 per centin wages in England than they would be with 
a protective tariff and all the foreign labor in that country here 
by their side? It illustrates another point: that by excessive pro- 
tection the wages in foreign countries, which consumes the sur- 
plus products of our farms, have been forced down, thereby 
reducing the demand for our agricultural supplies. 

I asserted that protection had broken down our markets at 
home and abroad; have I not demonstrated the fact? It has 
done more; it has forced into this country an unnatural and in 
some degree an undesirable immigration until the peace and 
good order of society in our greatcities is imperiled. It has de- 
stroyed trade, deranged our finances, and paralyzed our busi- 


ness, 

Mr. Chairman, I trust I may be pardoned for indulging in some 
remarks somewhat personal to myself and to the district I have 
the honor to represent. Through the suffrages of its citizens I 
have been honored beyond measure. I owe to them a debt of 
gratitude which it will be the object of my life to repay, but to 
none am I indebted more than to the wage-workers, a great ma- 
jority of whom have been my loyal friends and e pal 

Iam proud to represent such a district and such a constitu- 
ency. In the diversity of its industries, in the aggre ate of its 
manufactures, in the number of its wage-workers, in tlie honor, 
integrity, and charity of its citizens, it will not suffer by com- 
parison with the greatest. I would not knowingly cast a vote 
that would check for an instant its rapid growth and aoro 
ment. I know that within its limits is a large numberof work- 
ingmen employed in protected industries—when they have em- 
ployment—who, from honest belief or from fear of loss of employ- 
ment, the result of threats from their employers, have protested 
against the passage of this measure, but, believing as I do, that 
its enactment will impart new vigor and life in the development 
of its marvelous resources and stimulate the energies of its peo- 

le to greater achievements, and that it will in the end redound 
25 the prosperity and welfare of the whole country, I shall not 
falter in the fulfillment of my pledges and in the redemption of 
my promises. 

e organized effort of the protected industries now being 
made to thwart the work we were commissioned to do should 
not deter Representatives from courageously performing their 
duties. While I would not for a moment abridge the sacred 
right of petition, I unhesitatingly say that no privilege has 
been subject to greater prostitution and abuse. It is an easy 
matter tosecure petitions for any purpose; from the liberation of 
the pettiest criminal in his cell to the greatest felon upon the 
seaffold. Petitions can be obtained to burn this Capitol, the 
gorgeous palace, the solemn temple, the great globe itself, and 
all who it inhabit.” Let us boldly and courageously stand by 
our principles. 

Tender handed stroke a nettle, 


And it stings you for your pains; 
But grasp it like a man of mettle, 
And it soft as silk remains, 
(Long and continued ped see 
r. BYNUM’s time having expired, 


Mr. PATTERSON said: I hope the gentleman may be per- 
mitted to complete his remarks. i - 


rc HOOKER of New York. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 
uiry. 
che CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HOOKER of New York. Is it in order for me to demand 
the regular order? 

The CHAIRMAN. Un i that can be done. 

. HOOKER of New York. I will then demand the regular 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlaman from New York [Mr. 
SOONED] demands the regular order, which is equivalent to an 
objection. 

r. HEPBURN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to inquire at what 
stage of the consideration of the bill it will be proper to offer 
amendments to the sections following the schedule. Up to this 
time no consideration whatever has n given to the adminis- 
trative part of this bill. The bill in this respect is substantially 
like the present law, and substantially as the law has been for a 
great many years. I think that any gentleman who is familiar 
with the method of collecting the customs revenues in thecity 
of New York knows that the Government is the loser by man 
millions of dollars every year through the faulty methods of cok: 
lection. For example—— : 

‘The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule on the parlia- 
mentary inquiry. The poena asks when it will be in order 
to offer amendments? ‘The Chair can only say that it will be in 
order at any time when the gentleman is recognized with such 
an amendment. There is already one amendment ponding now, 
offered by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BYNUM]. If the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. r repare an amend- 
ment relating to the portion of the bill to w he refers, the 
Chair will endeavor to give him recognition. 

Mr, REED. Let us have a vote onthe amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. BYNUM]. 

Mr. BYNUM. I desire to say that amendment has been rec- 
ommended by the committee. 5 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BYNUM]. 

. SEVERAL MEMBERS. Let the amendment be read. 

Mr. REED. The gentleman has spoken forty-five minutes in 
ie yen of hisamendment. It ought to be understood. 

he CHAIRMAN. The Chair had risen to submit the amend- 
ment, but if there be no objection the amendment will be again 
reported, 

The amendment was again reported. 

Mr. POST. Mr. Chairman, I wish to have read at the Clerk's 
desk two letters. They show the argumentof a tin-plate broker 
of Swansea, Wales, England, in favor of this bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PEORIA, ILL., January 15, 1894. 


ee anaes Enclosed I hand you circular letter from an English tin- 
plate broker. 

He is correct; prices will advance just as soon as the tariff is lowered, and 
we will pay the advance. 

Cleveland seems to be getting deeper in the mire every day. 


Yours, truly, 
CHAS, D. CLARK. 
Gen. P. S. Post, M. O., 
Washington, D. C. 


CT. Travers Wood, iron, steel, and tin. plate broker. Telegraphic address, 
„Travers,“ Swansea. 


SWANSEA, ENGLAND, January 1, 1894. 

DEAR Sms: The year just closed has been one of the most disastrous that 
has ever been experienced by the iron, steel, and tin-plate trade and only 
those who have every modern appliance and are well situated have been 
able to show a profit on their twelve months’ trading. 

The protracted strike of the colliers in England first in one section of the 
country and then in another, has had a great deal to do with the general de- 
pression in the metal trades, and there is no doubt but that the idea the 
workingmen have, or at any rate the idea that is instilled into them by the 
union leaders, that their wages rule the market instead of the market rul- 

their wages, has done a good deal to drive away from this country a great 
volume of trade that England is entitled to by her position. 

The price of iron and steel has been a little lower in price in former years 
than at present, but not so with tin plates, which are lower in value 
than they have ever been before, and as the United States is by far the largest 
consumer there is not likely to be any material increase of price until the 
demand returns to what it was a year or two ago, and this is looked forward 
to when the alteration in the United States duty, as foreshadowed at pres- 
ent. is made an accomplished fact. ¥ 

The quotations for tin plates are practically the same as named in my last 
month's circular, but there is a slightly better demand, and some large con- 
tracts have recently been entered into for this year’s deli 4 

Shipments continue much below the average, and about 55 or 40 per cent 
of the works remain idle. 

I wish you a very prusp2rous new year, and soliciting your orders and in- 
9 remain, 

ery truly yours, 
50 T. TRAVERS WOOD. 


Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman, as a supplement to the re- 
marks which I made a short time ago in reference to the duty 
on lime, I desire to present the remonstrance of C. Fred Knight 
and 1,256 Others, of Knox County, Me., without distinction of 
party, representing substantially every voter of that county, 
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against the reduction in the duty on lime as proposed by the 
Wilson bili. 

Mr. BYNUM. I will state in explanation of this amendment 
that the duty as provided in this amendment is the same as pro- 
vided in the bill; but the experts all think, manufacturers and 
importers, when it comes to classifying, the black plates will 
necessarily have to be put upon a specific duty, because on tin 
plate, on which a higher duty is paid than under a specific, the lan- 
guage in the classification is indefinite. Therefore it is neces- 
wry to insert wire gauge” so that it would make the specifi- 
cation quite clear. 

Now, the only addition is that this duty as to black plate shall 
not take effect until the Ist of October; and the reason is that 
the duty on tin plate does not take effect until that time; and as 
black plate is almost as high a manufacture as tin plate, the dif- 
ference simply being that one is dipped in tin and the other is 
not, the tin-plate mills of the country would be closed until that 
time. This simply provides that it shall go into effect at the 
same time the tin-plate schedule does, on the Ist of October. 

The question was taken on the amendment, and it was agreed 


Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Mr. Chairman— 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan is recog- 


nized. 
Mr. WEADOCK. I offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 45, amend by striking out paragraph 270. 


Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I understood to- 
day that I was to be recognized after the gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. DINGLEy], but the Chairman stated that he desired to di- 
vide the recognitions, and therefore recognized the gentleman 
from Indiana. Now, it seems to me, that I am entitled to recog- 
nition on my motion under the ruling of the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. Such was the situation when the Chair 
made the statement tothe gentleman from Illinois, but the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. BYNUM] offered his amendment on 
behalf of the Committee on Ways and Means. The Chair, up 
to this time, has pursued the policy of alternating between the 
two sides; and the Chair, for the present, intends to adhere to 
that course, except when the Committee on Ways and Means 
offers an amendment. The Chair would not feel that it was 
right to charge an amendment offered by the Committee on 

ays and Means to that side of the House. 

Mr. REED. Is that recognition which was given to the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia to offer amendments to be extended 
to other members of the committee? 

TheCHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois has the floor. 

Mr. REED. Then I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. REED. Is this power of announcing that an amendment 
offered by a member of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
which the committee has not to, to be extended from the 
chairman of the committee to other members of the committee? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair extended it to the committee, 
and was informed that the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Indiana was offered on behalf of the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Mr. REED. It has never been submitted to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is not responsible for that, but 
took the word of the gentleman from Indiana that it was a com- 
mittee amendment. 
ae HOPKINS of Illinois. But, Mr. Chairman, right 

ere— 

Mr. REED. Does the gentleman from Indiana claim that? I 
heard the gentleman present his amendment; I did not hear him 
say that it was a committee amendment. 

Mr. PAYNE. The chairman of the committee has it in his 
knowledge. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman stated it was a committee 
amendment. 

Mr. REED. But the Chair has got to get through this diffi- 
culty one way or another; I suppose this is as good as any other. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will undertake to take care of 
itself. The Chair will be perfectly fair as to recognitions, and 
will alternate between the sides except when the Committee 
on Ways and Means offers an amendment. That will not be 
charged by the Chair to the majority side of the House. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I desire to say, Mr. Chairman, 
that the occupancy of the time by the gentleman from Indiana 
ve not 1 — 1 hava simply to refer to the fact that 

e speech he e upon this subject, on seeking recogni- 
tion at the hands of the Chair, was 5 to perfect his bill. He 
was making a general speech upon this subject; and I submit 
now that after extending the courtesy to that side and allowing 
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recognition should be given to this side. 

Now, if the Chair desires to recognize members of the commit- 
tee, I desire to call his attention to the further fact that there 
has been but one member of the minority of the committee rec- 
ognized by the Chair thus far in the debate, the gentleman from 
Michigan] Mr. BURROWS]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is not responsible for_that. 
The Chair would have recognized other gentlemen on the com- 
mittee, but they yielded their opportunity, first, to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. HENDERSON], and then to the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY}. The Chair has alternated between 
the two sides, and will continue to do so. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. We can regulate that easily. I 
will ask the gentleman from West Virginia, the chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, tostate whether this amend- 
ment is authorized by the committee? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. It was not,in the sense of 
being authorized by thefull committee. Itwasexactly the same 
kind of amendment that the Chair had previously recognized 
the chairman to offer at the beginning of this debate. It had 
been agreed to by the majority members of the committee. 

Mr. PAYNE. But the committee itself has never authorized 
a single amendment that has been offered? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. It was exactly of the same 
character as the other amendments offered by the chairman of 
the committee. 

Mr. PAYNE. But I say the committee itself has not author- 
ized any of these amendments. Now, Mr. Chairman, having 
that knowledge and desiring to be fair, I think the Chair ought 
to give us recognition on this side. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair adheres to his ruling. The 
gentleman from West Virginia states that the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Indiana was similar in character 
to the amendments offered by himself as chairman of the com- 
mittee, which have been regarded as committee amendments. ` 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. But the Chair will notice that I 
spoke to him about my amendment after the amendment of the 
gentleman from Maine had been presented, and I understood 
from the Chair that he was to recognize the gentleman from 
Indiana, not in his capacity as a member of the committee, but 
in his individual . ae fe 

The CHAIRMAN, e Chair did not say that he was to rec- 
ognize the gentleman from Indiana in his individual capacity. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. And when the gentleman from 
Indiana rose he appealed for time to be extended to him, not as 
a member of the committee, but as an individual. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair intends to be fair in this mat- 
ter. Gentlemen will remember that the Chair the other day 
cited the fact that when the McKinley bill was thrown open, as 
it wasy there were fourteen recognitions of Republicans, repre- 
senting the majority of the House at that time, and nine of the 
minority. I mean the recognitions outside of those accorded to 
Mr. Me Kinley, the chairman of the committee, who offered his 
amendments, as the Chair is informed and believes, just as the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. WILSON] has offered his in 
this case. In this case the recognitions up to this time have 
been equal. The Chair will alternate between the two sides, 
except when the Committee of Ways and Means offers amend- 
ments. ; 

The Chair understands that the amendment of the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. WEADOCK] will occupy but little time, and 
it might have been disposed of before now if this question had 
not come up. 

Mr. WEADOCK. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may proosan for ten minutes. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. I object. 

A MEMBER. Letus hear the amendment read. 

The amendment of Mr. WEADOCK was read, as follows: 

On amend o : “Flax 
. ͤ a 

Mr. WEADOGK. I ask to have read by the Clerk the peti- 
tion which I send to the desk. The petition was read, as follows: 


To the honorable, the Ways and Means 


Committee. 
louse of Representatives, 


Washington, D. C.: 


That the present high tariff on inen pitting twine and linen gmna bac 
Canadian fishermen, and to crea 


country, and these ten h 
system of penalties, deposits, and forfeitures, to keep and 
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maintain an uniform schedule of prices fixed by said 9 forcing 
and 8 the American fishermen to buy in a closed market, and prac- 

tically of a . the material and plant by which they make a hazard- 
ous and precarious livelihood. 

Third. All linen netting used in the United States being made, and neces- 
sarily so, of imported twines which pay, at present, a heavy duty, and in ad- 
dition there being an absolutely prohibitory duty on linen netting itself, 
the aforementioned firms have thus been enabled to keep up their combina- 
tion and fix their own prices, thereby imposing a heavy and unjust tax on 
the fishing industry of the Great Lakes. 

We, therefore, your petitioners. pray an investigation of the facts set 
forth, and to be relieved of the injustice tous growing out of such high tariff; 
and as in duty bound we will ever pray. 

Mr. WEADOCK. The dutyon gill netting under the McKin- 
ley act amounted to 140 per cent. The present bill reduces it 
to 35 per cent, but the men that are engaged in this industry 
are in direct competition with the Canadian fishermen, who by 
a special law get their gill netting free of duty. At the same 
time that our fishermen are compelled to pay this large tax 
upon gill netting, which, upon the theory of this bill, might be 
called the fishermen’s raw material, they are subjected also to 
the competition of Canadian-caught fish; and I beg to remind 
the House that whenever we have got any concessions from 
Canada in any matter of trade, we have got them by means of 
retaliatory measures. 

The Canadians have legislated in every possible way against 
us in the matter of tolls, in the matter of towing, in the matter 
of wrecking, in the matter of fishing; and it seems to me that 
gentlemen here who declare themselves in favor of putting raw 
material, as they call it, upon the free list may properly vote for 
this amendment; because if there is any class who deserve the 
aiding vote of legislation, it is the men who are engaged in this 
hazardous business. They deserve as much encouragement as 
we can give them, and we certainly ought toaccord them as favor- 
able treatment as the Canadian Governmentaccords to the Cana- 
dian fisherman who are their direct competitors. : 

With reference to the rebate on salt used in the curing of fish, 
the amount is comparatively small, while the great packers of 
the country have the same benefit of drawback and the amount 
saved to them is very large. So that with the law as it stands 
to day, by virtue of the drawback on salt used in curing fish im- 
mediately for export, we have salt practically on the free list; 
and that, perhaps, is the reason we are selling to-day 280 pounds 
of fine salt, in a barrel that costs 20cents, for 48cents. Putting 
salt upon the free list can not make it much cheapar. 

Now, if we are going to discriminate in favor of any industry 
or in favor of any set of men, let us doit in favor of those who 
need it most. 

[Bere the hammer fell. 

Mr. PAYNE. Under the present law the duty upon this class 
of goods is 15 cents a pound and 35 per cent ad valorem; and on 
the finer qualities it is 20 cents per pound and 40 per cent ad 
valorem. The pending bill reduces the duty to 30 per cent ad va- 
lorem. There was imported last year under the existing duty 
over $3,000 worth of these goods. Now, it seems to me there is 
no use in trying to ruin one industry for the benefit of another. 
There seems to be an important industry engaged in this count 
in the manufacture of these nets. The gentleman from Michi- 
gan proposes to wipe that out simply for the sake of some sup- 
8 benefit to the fishermen, that they may get, as he says, 
cheaper nets. But I submit that the duty of 30 per cent issmall 
enough even for this committee to have reported in this bill. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. Mr. Chairman, it will 
be found by referring to the compilation made bethia clerk of 
the Ways and Means Committee in the Fifty-first Congress, that 

in the act of 1883 the yarns which enter into this manufacture 
paid a duty of 35 per cent and the flax gill netting, nets, webs, and 
seines, 25 per cent. Of course it issomewhat remarkable that the 
industry flourished in this country when there was so much 

reater duty upon the yarns than upon the finished article. 

Navertheless it did flourish. 

That inequality was corrected in the McKinley bill; but very 
high rates were 8 upon these articles. Upon yarns or 

threads composed of flax or hemp, or of a mixture of either of 
these substances, valued at 13 cents or less per pound, the duty 
was fixed at 6 cents per pound, which under the importations of 

last year, as figured out by the clerk of our committee, was 63 

per cent and a fraction. hen these articles are valued at more 

than 13 cents per pound the duty is 45 per cent. But upon flax 
gill netting, nets, webs, and seines the duties were made 58 per 
cent and specifics that amount to more than 144 per cent. 

Now, we think we have dealt fairly with this matter in the line 
of the general policy which we found ourselves compelled to pur- 
sue, in reducing flax gill netting, nets, webs, and seines from i44 
per cent to 30 per cent, and when we bring yarns of the lower 
class to 25 per cent and the higher class to 30 per cent, the duty 
increasing with the value of the article, however high it may 
go. The industry is not discriminated against (which is always 
unfair) as it was in the act of 1883, nor is the fisherman discrim- 


side en 


inated 
ent law >y 
We believe the recommendation embraced in the bill is a rea- 
sonable one in view of existing conditions, Withoutany dissent, 
so far as I am aware, from the Democratic members of the com- 
mittee, it is believed that an amendment going farther than this 


(which is also very unfair) as is done in the pres- 
a rate of 144 per cent. 


should not now prevail. 
Mr. WILSON of Washington, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. WEADOCK] a question. Is it a fact, as 


stated in the petition which was read, that labor on the other 
in this industry is cheaper than on this side? 
Mr. WEADOCK. I do not understand it is so stated. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. That is what the petition 
stated, that the labor is cheaper over there. I-want to know if 
that is the fact. 

Mr. WEADOCK. By special act they have their gill netting 
exempted from any duty whatever. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. But is it or is it not the fact 
that labor is cheaper on the other side? 

Mr. WEADOCK. Iam not aware whether it is or not. 

The question being taken, the amendment of Mr. WEADOCK 
was rejected. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I move to amend by striking out 
paragraphs 259 and 260, on pages 43 and 44 of this bill; and in- 
serting paragraphs 352 and 353 of the present law. - 

The sections proposed to be stricken out by the amendment of 
Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois were read, as follows: 

259. Stockings, hose, and half hose, made on knitting machines or frames, 
composed of cotton or other vegetable fiber and not otherwise specially pro- 
vided in this act, and shirts drawers composed of cotton, valued at not 
more than $1.50 per dozen, 30 par: cent ad valorem. 

260. Stockings, hose and half h se, selvaged, fashioned, narrowed, or sha 
wholiy or in part by knitting machines or frames, or knit by hand, Incl 
such as are commerically known as seamless or clocked stockings. hose or 
half hose, all of the above composed of cotton or other vegetable fiber, fin- 
ished or untinished, 40 per cent ad valorem. 

The paragraphs proposed to be inserted by the amendment of 
Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois were read, as follows: 

352. Stockings, hose, and half hose, made on knittng machines or frames, 
com of cotton or other vegetable fiber and not otherwise specially 
vided for in this act, and shirts and drawers composed of cotton, valued at 
not more than $1.50 per dozen, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

853. Stockings, hose, and half hose, selvaged, fashioned, narrowed, or 
shaped wholly or in part by knitting machines or frames, or knit by hand, 
including such as are commercially known as seamless stockings, hose or 
half hose, all of the above composed of cotton or other vegetable fiber, fin- 
ished or unfinished, valued at not more than 60 cents per dozen pairs. 20 
cents per dozen pairs, and in addition thereto 20 percent ad valorem; valued 
at more than 60 cents per dozen pairs and not more than $2 per dozen pairs, 
50 cents per dozen pairs, and in addition thereto 30 per cent ad valorem; val- 
ued at more than & per dozen pairs, and not more than $ per dozen pairs, 
„and in addition thereto 40 per cent ad valorem; val- 
ued at more than r dozen pairs, $1 per dozen pairs, and in addition 
thereto 40 per cent ad valorem; and all shirts and drawers composed of cot- 
ton or other vegetable fiber, valued at more than $1.50 per dozen and not 
more than $3 per dozen, 81 per dozen, and in addition thereto 35 per cent ad 
valorem; valued at more than $3 per dozen and not more than 85 per dozen, 
$1.25 per dozen, and in addition thereto 40 per cent ad valorem; valued at 
more than $ per dozen and not more than $7 per dozen, $1 50 per dozen, and 
in addition thereto 40 per cent ad valorem; valued at more than $7 per dozen, 
de per dozen, and in addition thereto % per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, the members of 
the committee will see that this is the substitution of the law of 
1890 for the duty 1 in the Wilson bill. 

The hosiery in 5 Rese developed wonderfully under what 
is known as the McKinley law, and there are now more than 
nine hundred different industries of this kind scattered over 
thirty-seven different States. The contention was made before 
the McKinley bill became a law that certain grades of these 
goods could not be manufactured in this country. 

I have brought here six or seven diferent samples, furnished 
me by the Philadelphia Knitting Mills Company, Mr. Chairman, 
showing the finest pnn of goods made. They areas finished in 
every respect as thoss made abroad, and they are sold on the 
market here at from 10 to 25 per cent cheaper than they were 
sold before the establishment of these industries in this coun- 
try. 

What I desire to call the attention of the members of the com- 
mittee to is this, that under the law proposed to be displaced by 
this Wilson bill these industries have started and developed in 
this country, and hundreds and thousands of employés haye been 
given employment at good wages. 

Not only that, but the price of this product has been decreased 
in the finer grade of goods. In the lower grade of goods there 
has not been so much decrease, but there has been no increase 
whatever. Every person who came before our committee and 
testified on this subject stated that owing to the price of labor 
in this country and the price paid to operatives at Chemnitz, 
Germany, where our principal competitors are, it would be im- 

ssible to continue the industry on the grade of goods I have 

ere to-day if the so-called Wilson bill should become a law. 

The 8 this, that the machinery used in this coun- 
try in these various industries to produce the articles I have here 


75 cents per dozen 
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is identical with machinery used in Chemnitz, Germany. There- 
fore it resolves itself simply into a question of the price of labor, 
and labor alone. 

The testimony of Mr. Osborne and the testimony of several 
other gentlemen, who are thoroughly familiar with this indus- 
try, is that in America we are paying three or four times the 
wages to employés in these mills than is paid abroad; and they 
state that when this Wilson bill was reported and the German 
manufacturers learned that it was propor to reduce the tariif 
upon these articles they immediately sent theiragents to Amer- 
ica to again take control of the American market in this class 
of industries. 

I find by making a comparison of the schedules in the pend- 
ing bill and the McKinley law on the fine and very fine” 
grade of goods (the character of the goods in these samples pre- 
sented) there is a reduction equivalent to75 per cent ad valorem 
in this bill. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, if the members of this committe de- 
sire 1 to equalize labor they should support the amend- 
ment which I here present and enable these industries to con- 
tinue. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois: I ask that I may be permitted to 
proceed for two minutes longer. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. In the State of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Chairman, there have been established more than a hundred 
different industries of this kind since the enactment of the Me- 
Kinley law; in the State of Illinois we have 27 industries; in 
Minnesota, in Wisconsin, and in many of the Southern States 
these industries have developed under the McKinley law. 

The universal judgment is that if the present bill should be- 
come a law it will stop the manufacture of all of these goods here 
and take the industry abroad. As an illustration of that I de- 
sire to call theattention of the committee to thisfact. One year 
ago the great commercial firm of Marshall Field & Co. of Chi- 
cago were buying per month one thousand dozen of this class 
of goods from the Philadelphia Knitting Mills Company alone; 
they now buy but five hundred dozen. They now buy in small 
quantities in order to know whether this bill will become a law, 
and if so they will undoubtedly transfer their purchases to 
Chemnitz, Germany, instead of patronizing American industries. 

By all laws of trade they would be justified in going abroad for 
these articles, if this Congress breaks down the law that has 
given life to the industry here. 

I appeal to the members of this House, as patriotic American 
citizens, to stand by the amendment I have here, and to protect 
these industries that confessedly have brought the article cheaper 
to the consumer and give employment to this vastnumber of men. 

Here the hammer fell.] 
he CHAIRMAN. The question ison agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Illinois. 

The question was taken; and on a division, demanded by Mr. 
HOPKINS of Illinois, there were—ayes 54, noes 77. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair had agreed to recognize the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr, ROBBINS]. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Mr. Chairman, do I understand 
the Chair to recognize anybody on the other side? 

The CHAIRMAN. No, sir; the gentleman need not under- 
stand that. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. There is noother amend- 
ment so far as I know on this side if the Chair desires to recog- 
nize some gentleman on the other side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama had indi- 
cated his purpose to offer an amendment, but the Chair will rec- 
ognize the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HITT]. 

4 ae HITT. I offer the amendment that 1 have sent to the 
esk. 

It proposes to insert at the end of paragraph 439, page 71: 

®rovided, That if any of said articles is imported, the product of any coun- 
try which imposes a duty on said article ep pues from the United States. 
then there shall be levied. collected. and paid upon said imported article the 
rate of duty existing prior to the passage of this act. 

This refers to various kinds of coal—anthracite, bituminous, 
and shale—and coal black or culm, all of which by paragraph 439 
are put on the free list in this bill. I offer this amendment to 
the clause taking the duty off coal, selecting it as an illustra- 
tion, and a pertinent one, of a large class of articles in this bill 
which are either subjected to reduced rates of duty, or put upon 
the free list without any provision to secure the admission of 
American products into other countries where they are now 
burdened with heavy duties. I want the bill to say they can not 


` send products here free of duty if they exact duties upon our 


products. By adding this provision you will secure the entry 
of American coal free into Canada, where a 60-cent duty is now 
laid upon it; whereas by.the bill, if left as it stands without this 
amendment, the great body of Canadian coal from Nova Scotia, 
now controlled by the Whitney syndicate, will be brought into 
New England free of duty, whiie American coal sent from Penn- 
sylvan, Ohio, and Indiana across into Canada will be subjected 
to a duty. 

This is but a sample of many other articles in this bill, cover- 
ing tens of millions of dollars of commerce. I do not submit 
this remedy as a new one of my invention, but as one which 
the committee has already adopted asto petroleum. The words 
of my amendment will be found to have been used by the com- 
mittee in the clause putting petroleum on the free list, where 
this very condition is carefully added in order to protect the 
Standard Oil Company and secure the free admission of their 
product into other countries. I now ask it for the miners, and 
I will ask it for the farmers, the fishermen, the makers of agri- 
cultural implements and other manufactures, the lumbermen, 
and other industries of my country—your country, too—who are 
as much entitled to your care as is the Standard Oil Company. 

You have relieved of all duty and put upon the free list for- 
eign lumber, that paid last year $1,134,000 duty: a long list of 
foreign farm products, which paid $688,000 duty; coal, which 
paid $817,000; fish, which paid $84,000. 

Besides all this, you have reduced or lowered the duties on 
horses, sheep, barley, and other farm products not on the free 
list, but still to pay a low duty, to the amount of $577,000 less 
than last year. 

Upon hay there is a reduction of $208,000. I will not go on 
through the long list in further details, but as I foot it up there 
is here a reduction of over 83,508, 000 of duties to be collected. 
These are articles imported from Canada, where our products 
are subjected to burdens by their tariff, and will continue to be 
taxed even heavier once they have secured our market and all 
fear of retaliation is gone. 

Now, bear in mind the difference between these duties thus 
abandoned in this bill and the duties imposed by us upon Euro- 
pean manufactures and other products. It is often contended 
that the duty levied on European articles, especially of the cost- 
lier grades, is added to the prices and is paid by the American 
consumer. But there is no such question in the case of Cana- 
ar prodati The Canadians pay all the duty to get to our 
market. 

Sir Charles Tupper, in stating to the parliament of Canada 
the probable action of this House in 1883, upon-the Mills bill, 
which made less than half the cuts made in this one, declared 
that it would make free articles that Canada sends into the 
United States and upon which last year we paid $1,800,000 of 
duty.” Note he says we paid ’—paidall the $1,800,000 of duty, 
paid it into the Treasury of the United States. 

This is the precise reason why the Canadian government, in 
order that their a dad may escape paying these duties into 
our Treasury, and be enabled to reach our magnificent market 
freely with their natural products, have so often offered to take 
off their tariff on a long list of articles sent into Canada by us, 
if our Government would lessen the duty we charged them— 
lessen it not so much as is done in this bill, but lessen it con- 
siderably. Now, why do yea not provide in this bill that they 
shall not have all these rich favors withoutreducing their duties 
on us? It is plainly within your reach. In this amendment I 
propose to secure it as to coal. You have already provided for 
petroleum, that it shall not be admitted free unless there is 
reciprocity. 

Let me state some practical facts illustrating this. I know, 
from having had something to do with the work in the past, 
that our Canadian neighbors, commissioners and agents of the 
government, and the British ministers at Washington, have 
been besieging the doors of the State Department for fourteen 
years offering to take off their tariff from long lists of articles 
if we would reduce or takeoff ours. In fact, these negotiations, 
or efforts by them to negotiate, have gone on eagerly and per- 
sistently for over forty years urging upon us and offering great 
co npensation for a lowering of our tariff, but never contemplat- 
ing or asking such a sweeping give-away as this bill makes. It 
outruns their demands or wildest hopes. 

In 1854 Lord Elgin was here and asked that a list of Canadian 
products be put upon the free list by us, or that the duties upon 
them be reduced far less than this Wilson bill gr ints, and he of- 
fered a long list containing a large number of manufactured ar- 
ticles and natural products on which they would charge no duty 
when shipped from this country into Canada. 

On that offer as a basis of negotiation Mr. Marcy,a Democratic 
Secret try of State, made the reciprocity treaty of 1854; but after 
all, although they gave us the free admission of many things into 
Canada by that treaty, it was years afterwards conside-ed by 
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Democrats, Whigs, Republicans, and all a failure; that he had 

yed a losing game, and that the Canadian negotiators had 
oOutwitted Marcy. That treaty was therefore ended in 1866 by 
Mr. Seward, with the approval of both political After- 
wards the s renewed again and again their efforts to 
induce our State Department to negotiate for a reduction of the 
duties we imposed upon their products, oifering, if we did so, to 
admit a long list of American products free. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Hirt] has expired. 

Mr. HITT. I trust the committee will indulge me for a few 
moments longer, as I believe the point will be deemed impor- 
tant. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. What time does the gentle- 
man desire? 

Mr. HITT. Five minutes will do. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Lask that the time of the 
gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. HITT] be extended five minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HITT. I will endeavor to make my statemen very brief. 
The facts which I am stating are known to many of the older 
members of the House. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Does this amendment apply to coal only? 

Mr. HITT. This amendment only applies to coal, but I have 
called attention to the general line of facts which justify not only 
this amendment to secure fair treatment from the foreigner as 
to coal and petroleum, but as tothe great bulk of productsof the 

farm and forest and mine and factory, for which we can abso- 
lutely secure the market of Canada, unless we wantonly throw 
away three millions of revenue and the advantage we can use 
them for. 

In 1874 there was a negotiation. and the result of it was that 
a treaty was framed with Canada, by which we granted to them 
a, list of articles to be admitted free of duty, about one-third as 
important in the amount of duty collected on them as the arti- 
cles enumerated on the free list in the Wilson bill: and for that 
they were to give us a list of articles for introduction into Can- 
ada free of duty, a list so long and important that it isdescribed 
in a document I hold in my hand as almost free trade with Can- 
ada.“ 

Now that bargain, which seemed to be a wise one, which met 
with the approval of Secretary Fish and Gen. Grant; failed in 
the Senate, because it was believed after full examination that 
we as Americans would give them too much for what they of- 
fered. 

I will hurry past the succeeding efforts of the Canadians in 
1884, and moreseriously in 1888; of the embarrassmentinto which 
they dragged the British minister in their pretenses that Sec- 
retary Bliine wanted to negotiate with them, of the severe re- 
buff those pretenses, invented for a campaign, received from our 
Secretary of State. Constantly up to last year Canadian poli- 
ticians have promised that they would yet tempt the United 
States Government by offering such remission of Canadian du- 
ties as would induce us to lower our tariff and let them into this 
Now you propose to throw all this away. 
Letusnotforget that weare all Americans. Weall live under 
the same flag, and whatever our party differences, we are legis- 
lating for our own constituents, and not for other nations. I feel 
kindly to foreigners and sympathize with every generous word 
that the gentleman from New York [Mr. CocKRAN] said about 
the benefactions we should endeavor to extend over the whole 
world; but I do not love any. other people so much better than 
our own that I would divert from the Treasury of the United 
States $3,500,090 a year for their beneflt, or take greater pains 
to relieve them from tariff duties than our own people, when 
I have the opportunity to secure for our export tradeexemption 
from duties in neighboring markets. 

Mr. Chairman, we, on both sides of this Chamber, as Repre- 
sentatives, have a common interest in this. Here isa great ad- 
vantage, one which everyone who has had todo with the work of 
our State Department and with our foreign affairs knows is of 
immense value. Why cast it away? In this petroleum provi- 
sion touching the interest of the Standard Oil Company you have 
shown that you know very well how to put a clause in this free- 
trade grio which will secure corresponding advantages from 
the other side. Why not do the same thing with reference to 
coal and other products? Why not make them admit our coal 
free if we are admitting theirs free? 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. Do you think ny. that the admis- 
sion of coil free into this country will injure the people? 

Mr. HITT. Ido not now wish to discuss the tariff or free- 
trade question, and I will not be diverted. The question of pro- 
tection and free trade has nothing to do with the point I make, 

; which is the point of our patriotic duty, as resentatives of 
the American people, charged with the 3 of their 
interests and their rights, to preserve for them every advantage 


which we can, and not to throw away for nothing, as we are 

surely doing in this case, that which is a great and valuable 

er as if we choose to use it, to obtain for our people a 
nefit. 

You say you want to widen markets for our le. Hereisa 

market right within your reach, which ay BANS said they 
would exchange for less than you propose to toss away, a sheer 
gift. Whatyou give, yes, half what you giveis what they have 
often offered to buy with a great price. Wecan getityet. Itis 
within reach; will you refuse it? The Canadian products of the 
farm, the fisheries, the mines, and the forests, all are to be poured 
in here without duty, when we could, if we chose, add the con- 
dition which you put on as to petroleum, that would give us a 
market in Canada for the products of the mines and manufac- 
tories of the United States. 
I do not think that our farmers would have much of a market 
in Canada for their products. Canadians sell and do not buy 
farm produci I think that is illusory. But we can secure a 
valuable market there for manufactures, for farm implements, 
for coal, and many other things which would tend to stimulate 
the growth and add to the prosperity of our country. It is our 
duty to legislate for the benefit of our own people—get every ad- 
vantage for them. Enlightened self-interest is true statesman- 
ship. I urge this point, on which we ought to agree as patriotic 
Americans. Ihave not touched the partisan question; free trade 
or tariff, you will make the bill what you please, for you have 
the power, but I appeal to your sense of duty as Americans, 
charged with the interests of a great nation, to legislate for our 
own people. [Loud applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas, Mr. Chairman, I prom- 
ised the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER] that I 
would aly soon as it could conveniently be done to some 
citations he made in regard to a little colloquy which he and I 
engaged in upon the leather schedule. In the first place, to re- 
vert to what had passed between us in regard to firearms, it 
ought not to be necessary for me to repeat—— 

Mr. WALKER. I can not hear the gentleman. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas, Will the gentleman ~ 
move a little closer? 

Mr. WALKER. No; I am going to stay here. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. My voice is not very 
strong. In the matter of firearms, as I stated before, I had in 
my mind at that time merely the question—not of muskets, as 
stated by the gentleman—but of muskets and rifles. Of course 
there are other firearms, which, if my mind had reverted to 
them at the moment, I would have known as well as he were 
taxed at an entirely diferent rate. 

In the confusion that often attends debate we are frequently 
able to grasp only a part of what transpires, and if the gentle- 
man was speaking in a more comprehensive sense and intended 
to embrace it, then it is my fault and not his. 

Now, in regard to the leather schedules. The gentleman will 
remember that when I alluded to the testimony that was pre- 
sented to the Ways and Means Committee in the Pitty-Urst n- 
gress I alluded to it in an off-handed way, from memory. The 
gentleman states that I had the book before me. It was in the 
Hall, but I have not read the testimony that was submitted at 
that time from that period in 1890 until now. 

The gentleman, as a matter of course, will find in the varied 
testimony of this character adverse opinions. He found opin- 
ions to substantiate what he stated. Upon that point I have no 
criticism to make. I simply sent the book to the gentleman, 
open at the ogh ing of the testimony relating to leather, so 
that he might be able at his own leisure to go over it and exam- 
ine it to his satisfaction, being entirely satisfied in my own mind 
that what I spoke of was contained in that testimony. 

Now, what I had in my mind, and I see that my memory is 
substantially sustained by what I referred to informally, is the 
testimony of a Mr. A. P. Ketchum, of No. 4 William street, New 
York City, who appeared before the committee, as stated here 
in the hearings, as attorney forimporters and manufacturers.” 
I know nothing about the- gentleman except what I saw and 
heard at that time, and what is reported in the publication 

rinted and furnished us by the then Committee on Ways and 

eans of the Fifty-first Congress. I do not know that anyone 
has ever questioned his entire responsibility. In the course of 
his argument he used the following language: 

Weare here as manufacturers and importers, both. of leather. We ask 
only that the present duties upon such goods be retained. 

Further on this transpired, the questions being asked by me: 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Is it not true that at some of your national reunions 
in past years it was concurred in without dissent that the trade was in a 
prosperous condition and that it was progressive; that it was more and 
which have occurred in 


more taking the place of im: the changes 
the artof manufacti 8 was needed but the 8 law? 
Mr. KETOHUM. Les. vered atthe 


. Ihave extracts here of speeches 
last two conventions in exactly that line. i 


1894. 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Those were from the president of the Leather Manu- 
facturers’ Association? 

Mr. KETCHUM. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. And there was no dissent from this in any of these 


Then he proceeded further: 


There are at present in the city of New York but six houses in the 
importation of foreign calfskins, and there is only one amongst them which 
has not also identified itself with the production of American leather. The 
brokers have disappeared, and in Philadelphia there is just one firm left 
which now im cal What has tended to bring about such a 

e? It is the progress of American manufacture, which was possible 
notwithstanding the reduction of i5 per cent in the duty; for we pay at 
present, and have paid since 1883, but 20 per cent. It is not to be denied that 
the Europeans have the advantage of cheaper labor. On the other hand, 
We have the advantage of cheaper bark and greater inventiveness in labor- 
saving machinery. 

The American producers of calfskins are utterly unaffected by scenes 
competition. Their skins are to-day the standard. They can go to Paris, 
as some of them have done, exhibit their productions, obtain a gold medal, 
and make sales to European shoe manufacturers, as they have done. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. McKinley). Would you need any duty at all as a 
Matter of protection on calfskins and what you are now describing? Why 
could it not go on the free list on your statement that you are not at any 
disadvaniage from the foreign competition? 


[Here the hammer fell. 
By unanimous consent Mr. BRECKINRIDGE’Ss time was extended 


for five minutes, and he continued to read as follows: 


Mr. KETCHUM. lam 1 now in reference to the present rate of duty. 

The CHAIRMAN. You have said that while they have the advantage of 
cheaper labor you have the advantage of bark and the advantage of ma- 
J , and all the inventive genius on this side. Now, that being the case, 
8 8 put calfskin on the free list? 

. KETCHUM. There is some difference. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the difference? Why do you need the 20 per 
cent? 4 

Mr. KETCHUM. I am not certain whether we do or not; but still I am ad- 
vocating the retention of the present rate of duty. Lines of trade have been 
established and conditions of business are fixed in relation to this present 


duty. 

Ar. BINGER. We are importers and producers of American-made finished 
calfskin, and I would answer that question in this way: We would not be 
affected nor harmed, and neither would our competitors, some of whom are 
very much larger, if we were to put finished leather on the free list. The 
. has been such in the last fifteen years that the American manu- 
acturer has nothing to fear from Europe. 

The CHAIRMAN. There are some importers of calfskins. 

Mr. BINGER. Yes, sir. Iam one of them, and these importations are get- 
ting smaller and smaller; but there is a -prejudice in favor of some Euro- 
pean skins. Shoemakers that have known them, or people who wear high- 
— shoes and pay $6 to 812 for a pair of shoes, are the people who ask for 

nch calfskins. many instances it is German calfskins and not the 
French calfskins. j 

The CHAIRMAN. Soit is your opinion you do not need a duty upon calf- 
skins, and that they could be put upon the free list? 

Mr. BINGER. Yes, you can put it on the free list. 

The CHAIRMAN, And it would not disturb the industry, nor affect the 
wages of labor? 

Mr. BINGER. Notat all. 

Mr. FLOWER. I understand you to say our calfskins have nothing to fear 
from the French because they go to France. 4 

Mr. KETCHUM. That is a fact. and I did not give my whole reason at all. 
Now, I happen to know those circumstances. number of years ago there 
Was a reappraisement of imported calfskins. I happen to know it because 
I was the poan appraiser at the port of New York at that time, and a 
number of domestic manufacturers appeared before me and the merchant 
8 in connection with an importation. I had satisfied myself that 

French had some secret in respect to the manufacture of such goods 
which the Americans did not have. and I frankly told my American 
so. I said that we could not produce such articles as this at all. I was per- 
fectly innocent of any intention at that time to excite the inventive genius 
of anybody; but the result of that appraisement was that two or three do- 
mestic manufacturers went to France and made a study of that subject, and 
the result of it was that they came back here and produced an article equal 
to the French article, and they have produced such an article here ever since; 
and that is one of the reasons why the American production in this regard 
finds a market in France as well as a market in the United States. 

Men's shoes are made of two parts. 
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If you wipe off the entire duty on that leather used for the top of shoes, we 
would get not I cent more orl cent less in consequence, and in fact our 
workmen would not be affected. 


Then Mr. McKinley questioned him: 
The CHAIRMAN. Would it affect the price to the consumer? 
He is now speaking of the consumer of shoes. 


Mr. KETCHUM. Not at all. In fact it has become a very insignificant 
thing, and all we come here for is to say leave the matter as it stands.” 
American manufacturers do not need the protection. They do not come 
to you here in a body of representative men and sax, We can not exist; we 
must have higher duties.“ They do not want it and they do not need it. I 
have here in my hand a speech made by Gen. Parke Postles, president of the 
Morocco Manufacturers’ Association, at the 8 meeting at the 
Hotel Brunswick, beld January 18. 1889. I will Only read you such sentences 
as I have selected, because I do not want todetain you. He speaks in refer- 
ence to the American growth, and the decreased importation, and he says: 

“This certainly should be all the encouragement needed to stimulate usin 
going onimproving our product until we have entirely conquered this market 

or American manufactures.” 


That was in 1889. 
Pies is in reference to light leathers for men's shoes, and the production 


ends 


of 
This we can only do with the exceilenceof our production, and not by at- 
— to build a wall by legislation to keep competing manufacturers 
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So utterly independent is the American producer of this leather of any 
foreign competition that if you take off the entire duty we would not make 
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one dozen less, nor would we have to sell for one cent below our present 
prices. 


Mr. Chairman, I am very well satisfied that— 

Lios the hammer fell.] 

WALKER. I hope the gentleman from Arkansas will be 
allowed to finish. : 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. So much of my time has 
been taken up in reading the testimony that I trust that I may 
be allowed five minutes more, if I should need that much time. 

Mr. WALKER. I hope the House will not be vacated on the 
Democratic side until the gentleman gets through. 

Several MEMBERS. Oh, no. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to allowing the gentle- 
man from Arkansas five minutes additional? The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGEof Arkansas. Speaking now from mem- 
ory, as I spoke from memory at first, I am satisfied that in the 
editing of what was spoken before us, there are some parts which 
have not been put in, as gentlemen all know that the remarks 
which take place in committee are more or less trimmed down. 
I have a distinct recollection that the statement as given re- 
ferred to the general state of the leather industry, which is indi- 
cated by the testimony as printed, and that it covered a further 
scope. But I think that what I have read substantiates under 
very fair construction the impression which I have stated to this 
committee was made upon my mind by the testimony before the 
Committee on Ways and Means. Now, in addition to that as a 
basis for the opinion which I humbly entertain and I trust mod- 
estly express—— e 

r. WALKER. I hope the gentleman will allow me to reply 
before he goes into any argument on the ponere subject 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. I am simply going to 
cite a few figuresand then quit. Take for instance our imports 
and exports. Our importation of leather, excluding gloves, was 
in 1892 something like $7,000,000; our export of leather and 
leather products was for the same year over $12,000,000. What 
did that embrace? It embraced upper leather to the extent of 
nearly $4,000,000; patent and enameled leather to the extent of 
$249,000; sole leather to the extent of 37,000,000 pounds, amount- 
ing to $5,783,000; all other leather, $605,000; boots and shoes, 
605,000 pairs, valued at $745,000; harness and saddlery, $251,000; 
allother manufactures, $400,000; making an aggregate of exports 
of more than $12,000,000. 

Ol course it would be the height of presumption for me to pre- 
tend to know of my own knowledge anything about the leather 
business. It is not. my business; I know nothing about it. I 
simply speak of this official testimony and of the testimony sub- 
mitted before the Committee on Waysand Means. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts of course was perfectly 
correct in reading the testimony which he read from the report. 
Isimply submit that he failed to read the testimony to which I 
referred, but which now I have read and which is contained in 
the same book and division. I believe that is all I wish to say. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, there could not possibly bea 
statement made concerning the leather industry of this country 
that would leave a more erroneous impression on the mind of 
the House than the statement which the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas has made. I want the House distinctly to understand 
that he has read the statement of the attorney of the importers 
of leather 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas, It is not so stated in the 
testimony. 

Mr. WALKER. It is the testimony of some one who was act- 
ing here with the importers—— 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. The volume does not 
sustain the gentleman as a matter of fact. As published, the 
statement appears to be that of a representative of the import- 
ers and manufacturers. I know nothing beyond that. 

Mr. WALKER. An attorney for importers and soms manu- 
facturers. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. If the gentleman speaks 
of his own knowledge, I will not contradict him. 

Mr. WALKER. I think I will make my own statement. He 
was the attorney of the importers and some manufacturers. 
The idea that the gentleman appeared there representing all the 
manufacturers, or a large body of them, is preposterous, and he 
does not say that he so appears. He says he appears for im- 
porters and manufacturers,” possibly five importers and two 
manufacturers; but the idea that the gentleman from Arkansas 
undertook to convey was, that ne came there representing the 
great body of the leather manufacturers. 

Now, I know of my own knowledge that that is not true, and 
there is nothing in the testimony which justifies a member of 
the committee in making that statement or undertaking toleave 
that impression on the House, Furthermore, the gentleman 
speaks about the exportation of leathers. NowI know from 
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end to end this whole story of the exportation of leather. 
Every particle of machinery, without a solitary exception, used 
the world over up to a recent date, was first invented in this 
country and used by us until we began to export our leather and 
forced the people in the Old World tocome here and get our 
machinery in order to save their markets; and, after getting it, 
they can turn around and drive us out of our own market by 
means of the very too!s that we have invented and made. We 
do not export finished leather, in the sense which the gentleman 
has sought to convey to this House. Wedivide the hidein man- 
ufacturing leather into three thicknésses, and it is the cheaper 
and inferior thickness—which our people refuse to wear except 
for the very cheapest and poorest shoes, the cheap, hard, split 
leather and rn thin grain—that we export, and of that we do 
export some millions, and also some sole leather. 

r. BROOKSHIRE. Will the gentleman yield fora question? 

Mr. WALKER. No; J cannot yield. Not a vield now until 
I get through with the gentleman [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Ar- 
kansas] who is so fair and candid and who puts on assumed suav- 
ity of manner in the place ofacuracy ofstatement. [Laughter.] 
The gentleman says that I ‘‘found opinions substantiating my 
statements.” I used the opinion that the gentleman opened to 
in the book and put in my hand. That is the opinion that I used, 
and the gentleman’s statementon that point is as fair as his quot- 
ing the counsel whocame down here for the importers, who added 
on to his title and manufacturers.” He had one of the man- 
ufacturers, and possibly the boy who turns the grindstone for 
the tools in the curry-shop might have accompanied him, mak- 
ing the plural. [Laughter.] 

he gentleman says that my statement was made in “ the con- 
fusion that attends debate.” Confusion that attends debate!” 
when I asked him the question over again and again and the 
House listened to it twice, and he answered it twicedistinctly. I 
put the question calling and cooling you down beyond your usual 
“suavity,” so that I might get your answer exactly. ‘‘Confu- 
sion in debate!” Now, I think it is time that we had some fair- 
ness in this matter. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that I am 
talking of a 1 which I do not get my information from 
any attorney for importers. I have manufactured leather to the 
amount of millions a year for quite a number of years 
ae the hammer fell. 
y unanimous consent, 
minutes longer. 

Mr. WALKER. Isay I have manufactured leathers to the 
amount of millions a year for quite a number of years, and I 
know that we can not manufacture leather here without a duty 
on it in competition with Europe without reducing our wages 
very nearly to the European standard within a brief period after 
the duties are taken off. As to patent calfskins, the highest 
kind of manufactured calfskin, they can not be manufactured 
here to-day in competition with Europe without a protective 
duty higher than we now have. I have just dropped $20,000 in 
trying to make them, and I think my factory has about as much 
skill in the business as anybody in this country; at any rate, 
I believe the trade will tell you so. I have been trying to make 
them, but it can not be done. When I asked my tanner whatit 
meant, he said, We are paying our workmen from $1.50 to $2 
a day, while these skins are made in Europe by men and women, 
a force half men and half women, the men getting from 40 to 60 
cents a day and the women from 20 to 25 centsaday.” There 
is not a woman in this country working in manufacturing leather 
of any kind or description. The talk upon this subject on this 
floor is as misleading as it could possibly be, with the acutest 
intellects making itas far from the truth as possible, and by de- 
13 {Laughter.] 

r. BRAYN rose and was recognized. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. Mr. Chairman, with the 

rmission of the gentlemanfrom Nebraska, I will say justa word. 

think—and this is suggested by the last remark of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts—I think that [have fairly and logically 
answered the argument in thecase, butas for the mannersof the 
gentleman, that is something that no gentleman can reply to on 
thisfloor. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. REED. If the gentleman can not reply to that, I hope he 
will reply to the suggestion that has been made by the gentle- 
man from IIlinois [Mr. Hirt]. I hope that will not be winked 
out of sight. I hope, too, the suggestion that the same doctrine 
which applies to petroleum can also apply to other articles, al- 
though it may not be for the same reasons will be noticed. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. The gentleman will find 
that we will be perfectly willing to meet him on any field that 
he may select. f 

Mr. REED. I hope you will show your willingness by your 


works. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has recognized the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN]. 


r. WALKER’S time was extended five 


Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Irise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. I understand the amendment of 
the gentleman from Illinois is still pending. I do not see how 
another gentleman can be recognized to offer an amendment be- 
fore thet is di d of. 

The CHAIRMAN. What other amendment is offered? 

5 WILLIAM A. STONE. I do not know that any has been 
offered. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair had not recognized any gen- 
tleman to oer an amendment. 

Mr. BRYAN, The gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] 
proposed an amendment this afternoon raising the duty on lime, 
and while the matter was under discussion [ sent word to the 
Census 5 to obtain Statistics in regard to the manu- 
facture of lime in Rockland, Me. Those statistics I did not re- 
ceive until a moment ago, after the amendment had been voted 
upon. I now simply desire to place in the RECORD as perhaps 
more reliable statistics than those furnished by interested man- 
uiacturers, the statistics sent me by the Census Department. 

Mr. DINGLEY. For 1889? 

Mr. BRYAN. By the census of 1890. 

Mr. DINGLEY. They were made up for the year 1889? 

Mr. BR TAN. Yes; collected in 1890. The number of employés 
engaged at Rockland, Me., in that industry was 216, and the 
wages paid $115,900. 

Mr.DINGLEY. Lou have only the one point under considera- 
tee sad have no figures for Thomaston and other points in 

Anne: 

Mr. BRYAN. Simply for Rockland. 

Oi that sum, $15,900 went to the officials, firm members, and 
clerks, including 13 employés of that kind, and to the 203 other 
employés the sum of $100,000 in wages, or an average of $492 
per year, or about $1.66a day forevery working day in the year. 

Mr. DINGLEY. That is down to $1 at St. Johns, where you 
proposed to transfer the work. 

. BAYAN. What wages did the gentleman from Maine 
refer to in his remarks the other day? 

Mr. DINGLEY. I said the wages were from $1 to $1.25 abroad 
and from $2 to $2.25 in this country. 

Mr. BRYAN. I simply desire to place in the RECORD now 
the statistics of the Census Department, gathered impartially, 
as ag inst the statistics furnished by the gentlemen upon whom 
the gentleman from Maine relies. ý 

Mr. DINGLEY. I have simply to say that wages since 1889 
have increased every year and we have reduced the cost of lime 
while at the same time we have increased the wages of labor. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. The amendment proposed 
by my friend trom Illinois Mr. HITT] is a very substantial one 
and deserves that it should have careful and tull consideration 
and discussion. I would remind the gentleman from Illinois 
that the House this morning made an order by which the coal 
tariff was to be a special matter of consideration by the Commit- 
tee for three hours on Tuesday morning next—Monday being 
given to sugar. 

Without at all going into the merits of the amendment, I would 
say to the gentleman that the question which he has raised, as 
well as ali other questions pertaining to the tariff on coal, will 
have ample time for discussion and decision then. 

I move that the Committee now rise. 

Mr. HITT. Before the motion is submitted I would like to 
ke:r from the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. WISE], who sits by 
the side of the gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. WISE. I join in the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia that the subject shall go over to the day fixed upon. 

Mr. HITT. That can be the understanding, then. 

Mr. REED. Letit take petroleum with it. 

Mr. WISE. I suggest that the amendment be withdrawn for 
the present. j 

Mr. HiTT, Let the amendment be pending, if agreeable, and 
its consideration go over to that time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that the gentle- 
man from West Virginia mentioned no particular time to which 
this amendment should go over. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. To the time fixed upon for 
the consideration of the coal tariff. : 

Mr. WISE. I would sy to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Hirt] I would prefer that the gentleman withdraw the amend- 
ment altogether for the present. 

Toe CHAIRMAN. The Chair calls attention to the fact that 
the time has arrived when the Committee must rise. 

The Committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee reported that 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
having had under consideration the tariff bill, had come to ne 
resolution thereon. ; 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BROOKE- | to do that he must select some 


SHIRE] will perform the duties of the Chair at the evening ses- 
sion; and under the previous order, the House will now take a 
recess until 8 o'clock, the evening session to be devoted to debate 
only on the pending bill. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The recess having expired, the House, at 8 o’clock p. m., was 
called to order by Mr. BROOKSHIRE as Speaker pro tempore. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The House is now in session for 
the further consideration of the tariff bill,and under the special 
order will resolve itself into Committee of the Whole. 


THE TARIFF. 


The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, Mr. BAILEY in the 


chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the title of the 
pending bill. $ 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Govern- 
ment, and for other purposes. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, on one 
occasion an old colored parson appeared before his congregation, 
closed up his Bible, and put his hands upon it and sid: Bred- 
ren, Ts n't gwine to take no pertickler text dis night. I'm jis 
gwine to preach de Son peer, an yo can search de Scripters to 
fine my subjeck. Yo will fine it sommers between Generashuns 
and Resolushons, bout war de’Postle Paul pinted his pistol at de 
Thesians.” [Laughter.] So my remarks will not be specific, 
but will range somewhere between tariff reform and free trade; 
about where the money power is about to ruin this country. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a much-mixed question. The subject 
is a two-edged sword, cutting both ways. ButI think there is 
a solution of the problem within the reach of this House. In 
this matter I am somewhat like the young man who was making 
his first speech as a candidate for the Legislatura in his State. 


He was asked by one of his audience if he objected to express- 
ing himself on the tariff bill. The Mills bill was then before the 
House. No,“ he replied. Then,“ said the gentleman, let's 


have your views on it.“ Well,” he says, fellow-eitizens, I 
think the d—— thing ought to be paid off at once and stopped.” 
Now, Mr. Chairman, I am inclined to think the whole thing 
ought to be paid off with a graduated income tax, the only way, 
I think, by which the tariff can or will ever be reformed; and 
right here allow me to say that the income tax can and ought to 
be incorporated into this bill; this would prevent the pretext 
for issuing bonds, a measure that I shall oppose to the bitter 
end. This planof issuing bonds is what the gold bugs have b en 
working for all the time. Since the hypocritical calling of the 
extra session by the President, a plan directly opposed to the 
wishes and welfare of the great massses of the people; a plan 
which is always intended to make the rich richer and the poor 
poorer. Give us an income tax, which will make the rich pay 
the taxes and take the burden from the shoulders of the poor. 

I shall vote for the Wilson bill just as it is, if I can get no bet- 
ter, for it is a step in that direction, and will eventually lead up 
to absolute free trade, as far as it is practicable, and a graduated 
income tax. The Wilson bill, while it is only a makeshift, is a 
reduction on the McKinley bill from 20 to 25 per cent, and I sup- 
port itas such because it is the best we can do under the circum- 
stances, believing that it will lead to still further reduction and 
on and on until we will have absolute free trade. The pend- 
ing bill will save the people $75,000,000; it places wool on the 
free list and reduces the revenue on woolen goods 58 per cent 
and cotton goods also. I have listened with a great deal of in- 
terest to the discussion, pro and con, upon this measure, but not 
without some mortification to see how tender-footed some of our 
Democratic friends seem to be for fear of being called a free 
trader.“ Let men stand up and advocate what they believe to 
be right, and never hesitate to say frankly and openly what they 
are, whether tariff reformers, free traders, or prot ctionists. I 
believe we should protectevery-thing or protect nothing. I be- 
lieve everything should be free, or have nothing free, and, of 
course, let us have everything free—free commerce. free ships, 
free everything, as this is said to be the land of the free and 
home of the brave,” whereevery man can worship under his on 
vine and fig tree or not at all if he likes. 

I, for one, believe in calling things by their right names. I 
fear some of our friends will get into the predicament of the 
young lawyer who started out to make his first speech in a very 

eated political 8 with the idea of remaining neutral as 
to parties and names. He had been told by his friends that it 
was very hard work, and that he must in speaking so raise his 
voice as to be distinctly heard by the whole crowd, and in order 


* 


poreon on the outer edge of the 
crowd and address himself to him. 


Then he. would be readily 
understood by the whole crowd. 

The young man started out in this his first speech under this 
advice, together with his noncommittal ideas. It was a very 
warm day, as the tale goes, and as he mounted the stand, re- 
membering having bzen told that it was very hard work, pulled 
off his coat and collar, rolled up his sleeves, and began thus: 
“ Fellow-citizens, I am no Democrat; fellow-citizens, I am no 
Republican; fellow: citizens, I am no Third Party man,” and just 
at this stage he thought of that portionof his instructions about 
selecting a man on the outskirts of the crowd to whom he must 
address himself, and seeing an old gentleman come up on the 
outer edge of the crowd and take his seat on an old log, who 
happened to be an old crank in the neighborhood, the yo 
speaker, with great emphasis, pointing his finger at this ol 
crank, roared out in stentorian voice, Fellow-citizens, then 
what am I?” This old fellow, thinking the question addressed 
to him, replied, “ You are a garldausted fool!” [Great laughter 
in the eries.] 

So, Mr. Chairman, rather than be called ‘‘ garl dausted fools” 
by our Republican friends and others, let us, the members of the 
Democratic party, come boldly to the front like men and help 
redeem the pledges it has made, and if necessary assertourselves 
as free traders as far as is practicable. I for one would vote for 
absolute free trade as far as it is practicable, and thereby estab- 
lish that great principle of Democracy, Equal rights to all and 
special privileges to none.” [Applause.] 

If reform is ever to begin, the time has now come. The Dem- 
ocratic party ison trial before the people, and let the party have 
the honesty and courage to keep faith with the people who have 
put it in power. It has pledged itself in its platform, through 
its press, and on the stump to tariff reform; and if it fails in this 
duty it will be false to its pledges and toits high and noble mis- 
sion. No party ever had a greater opportunity to institute re- 
forms, not only of the tariff, but to go forward and redeem the 
country from maladministration by instituting the great financial 
reformsso necessary to the welfareof the masses. There should 
be no division amongst us, and the Democratic Congress will never 
be able to pam this bill if it stops to consider every individual 
interest which may ibly be affected by it. 

If it had not been for a division in our ranks during the extra 
session we to-day would have had free and unlimited coinage of 
silver, a policy to which the Democratic party is irrevocably com- 
mitted, and one which by all means should, ought, and I believe 
will become enacted into law. 

It is impossible to pass any law on this subject which will not 

hurt somebody as it now exists. The point for us to bear in 
mind is that the present protective laws are hurting everybody 
and will continue to do so until repealed. I have no doubt the 
iron interests of Alabama can make out a somewhat plausible 
reason against any change of existing laws. So the coal inter- 
ests of West Virginia and other sections could do the same; as 
also could the potato-growers of the Norfolk district; and so 
could many persons representing some special interests in many 
other sections. So it is in the cotton States; it is a hardship to 
have cotton on the free list, while manufactured cotton goods are 
still protected; at the same time the duty is lower than the Me- 
Kinley bill. Iwould like to see the duty taken off the manufac- 
tured cotton goods, and will vote for an amendment to that effect, 
as indicated in a bill introduced by Mr. MCLAUREN of South 
Carolina; a bill for which I shall vote and work with all the 
ability that is in me. 
But all these special pleas, in a measure, will have to be dis- 
regarded; at the same time there should be care and considera- 
tion taken to see that as little harm be done as possible in the 
discharge of sworn duty; while at the same time that duty must 
and should be done. The whole people and the nation’s welfare 
must be considered first. A crisis is upon us; the wheels of Gov- 
ernment are nearly stopped; capital locked; labor idle, and gen- 
eral discontent prevails all over the land. The time for talking 
has passed and the time for action has come. 

e must go into this great war and decide it; and that sug- 
gests to me the repetition of a little piece of poetry I hearda 
gentleman use the other day: : 

When this cruel war is o'er, 
And the Wilson bill is passed, 


We'll hear no more of Walker, 
For common sense will reign at last. 


ughter.] 

Irie Democrats are in the saddle with spurs upon both feet, 
and they must ride on through the conflict to victory or confess 
that they are cowards—more, that they are fools and false pre- 
tenders: that they have come into power by making pledges and 

romises that they can not or will not make good. and that the 

epublican idea of high protection and high tariff is all right, 
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and that they are all wrong. We must not hesitate or delay, but 
we must move onward promptly and vigorously or go down as 
victims of contempt and distrust. The sooner the new law is 
ut into operation the better it will be for the whole country. 
Disturbances in business circles and some temporary losses are 
inevitable. Yet we will do well to hasten action, so that every- 
body—the country at large—may have time torecover from these 
changes and to adjust themselves to the new conditions. 

Mr. Chairman, I sat and listened to the eloquent and plaintive 
speech of Mr. BURROWS, a Republican from Michigan, and fol- 
lowing him along as he plead manfully for all to turn their backs 
upon the past and look as one man to the great future of this 

cent country of ours, stretching from ocean to ocean and 
from the Gulf to the lakes, when, lo and behold, he dived him- 
self head and ears back into the past—yes, back to the days of 
nullification, to the days of the immortal Calhoun; and then to 
the Confederate war and constitution, laying everything that is 
wrong at the door of the South. 

Now, sir, I am a Southern man and glory in my native, sunny 
South, and will defend her to the last. 

They, our Republican friends, never tire of throwing asper- 
sions of the South in our teeth, and the other night the gentle- 
man from Connecticut Mr. SPERRY] indulged in the same strain. 
He said that the people of the Southern States were not inter- 
ested in the tariff discussion because they were not consumers, 
or did not consume anything but hominy and razor-back hogs. 
eee Now, et am not here to throw back any such 

inuation, but I would like to ask the gentleman from Connec- 
ticut if he ever heard of any man from the Southern States sell- 
ing wooden nutmegs to impose on his fellow-citizens. [Laughter.] 
And then, again, I would like to ask the gentleman if he ever 
heard of anybody from the South sending white-oak hams and 
wooden oats to the Continental army in the war of the Revolution 
when our fathers were fighting for independence; but the South- 
ern troops shed their blood on every battlefield to establish inde- 

ndence and to prostrate the British lion under the American 


from my little State I would suggest to him the names of 
Marion and Sumter, the mention of whom made the British 
soldiery tremble whenever they heard of them, and yet he 
would cast a reflection on little South Carolina, where he said 
that the people, possibly meaning the colored people, had noth- 
ing to eat but “‘razor-back hogs, when they could catch them.” 
hter. 
Iren . a slur at the colored men, whom he claims 
to love so much, and whom his friends brought from Africa, 
trying to make money out of them; and finding that it was too 
cold for them to do it, sent them down to their brethren of the 
South and sold them to get rid of them, and now they are kick- 
ing up a tremendous fuss about it, and brought about the war on 
it themselves. 0 
But, poor South! In ee of the way our Republicans at- 
tribute wrong motives to her, I am reminded of an anecdote I 
once heard. A minister moved into a little town—his new 
home—and, as usual, the brethren began to offer him advice. 
One brother told him that in preaching he must not abuse the 
lawyers too much, as they were liberal, and paid a good deal to 
the church. Another brother said to him: Now, you must not 
say too much about the barkeepers, for they, too, are liberal to- 
wards the church.“ But they were unanimous in saying: There 
is an old Jew: rich; living on the outskirts of the town; he isof 
no account any way, and don’t give the church anything at all. 
So, if you want to curse anybody, just give him h—ll and scis- 
sors.” ughter.] 
So itis with our Republican friends; they all seem to delight 
jin giving the South h- Il and scissors.” They seem to think 
that nothing good can come out of Nazareth ”—nothing good 
can come out o! the South. I would like to remind them that 
the great Father of his Country,” “‘ the first in war, the first in 
„and the first in the hearts of his countrymen,” came from 
fhe South. There were Thomas Jefferson, Virginia; Nathaniel 
Macon, North Carolina; J. H. Gilliard, South lina; Thomas 
Newton, Virginia: Thomas H. Benton, Missouri; William R. 
King, Alabama; Dixon H. Lewis, Alabama; John C. Calhoun, 
South Carolina: Robert V. Haynes, South Carolina; George Me- 
Duffie, South Carolina; W. C. Preston, South Carolina; Charles 
Pinckney, South Carolina; John Milledge, Georgia; James Jack- 
son, Georgia: Henry Clay, Kentucky; John J. Crittenden, Ken- 
tucky; John Randolph, Virginia; William H. Crawford, Georgia; 
Andrew Jackson, Tennessee; John Sevier, Tennessee; Benjamin 
Fitzpatrick, Alabama; Howell Cobb, Georgia; Robert Toombs, 
Georgia, and a host of other names from the South and West 
interwoven with the history of the United States, who have had 
a hand in the legislation which gave grandeur to the nation in 
the good old times, and their works are inseparably connected 
with the prosperous times of this country, and it is due these 


names, together with many other good names from the North, 

that they should receive something more at the hands of some of 

our bitter, sectional Republicans than scathing anathemas' of 

hate and prejudice. Peace be to their ashes, and glory to the 

ale they have left behind them, and I stand here to defend 
em. 


From Washington's inauguration ea 1860, the agricultural 
element, mostly from the South and West, controlled the Gov- 
orian, In speaking of this era a distinguished statesman has 


Its extended administration of public affairs for nearly three-quarters of a 
century, characterized, with but few exceptions, b that equalite of progress 
and prosperity in all sections and avocations which gives the surest test of 
legislative wisdom, equity, and justice, is now spoken of as the golden a 
of the Republic. Its long lease of unbroken political power, marked by the 
most marvelous progress the world has ever seen. was classed by a decade 
of most phenomenal prosperity. In fact, from 1850 to 1860, ten years’ time. 
the nation’s wealth doubled itself, being in 1850 assessed at $8,000,000,000, and 
in 1860 over $16,000,000,000. But I will say to my Republican friends, on the 
withdrawal from the Union of the cotton States inthe South and West, the 
agricultural element was left in the minority, and the scepter of political 
power passed from the hands of this class into the hands of the commercial 
and manufacturing classes from the North and East; and as soon as these 
classes were intrusted with political power 8 to legislate in their 
own interest, which of course was nst the interest of the great masses 
of producers and consumers alike. They began at once to secure the pas- 
sage of such laws as would tend to secure to. them the home market, and 
then to narrow competition by increasing the tariff upon imported goods 
from 18 to 47, and have furthered that policy till the tariff now runs at upon 
an average, under the present protective laws, as high as 67 or 70 cent, 
and things have been growing worse ever since for the ucers of wealth. 

The North and East continued the manufacturing plant and the opera- 
tives, and were consequently commercial and manufacturing. The South 
and West were cultural, when the commercial and manufacturing 
interests, by their Injustice, so shaped the po of the nation by tariff laws 
as to levy neng contributions upon the tural States, thus turning a 
stream of wealth from the great agricuitural sections of the Northwest 
into the pockets of the nine manufactring States of the Northeast. This 
cannot be denied and these men whose names are mentioned above help to 
vin it so, and the late war so much spoken of has nothing to do with 

cussion. 


Yet you have never forgotten that war, and after it has been 
over twenty-five years you still want to fight it again. I want to 
say to you here again that, as a soldier of the Confederate army, 
I have no apology to make for the part I took in that war. I want 
toremind my Northern friends again that we were not whipped, 
but wore ourselves out trying to whip them. [Laughter.] 

I say it comes with bad gos for them to continue to throw it 
in our faces; but the Southern people have never been ashamed 
of that war, and since the Southern soldiers gave up their muskets 
and gave their parole, on the day when our flag, which we fol- 
lowed through four years of summers and winters’ snow with 
sacred devotion, went down upon the fatal field of TUI ried pe 
they have been true to this country, and they are true to it to-day. 
Yet, you still throw the war up in our faces and make this discus- 
sion a sectional one. [Applause.] They went back to their 
homes and accepted the situation, and set to work to build u 
their desolated country, and there is life in the old land yet sat 
a hope burning brightly in her breast, coupled with a double 
determination to never say die, and die we never will so long as 
one of her Confederate soldiers and his descendants shall live. 
r 

ter the war further legislation came along in the interest of 
the tariff restrictions, together with the final adoption of a 
financial system by which the money of the nation was concen- 
trated into the hands of a few; and, as a consequence of such a 
system, the agricultural States have become borrowers at high 
and extortionate rates of interest, and in addition have been 
ying to the manufacturing sections of the Northeast a double 
tribute of high tariff and high interest until the great mass of 
producers and consumers have been swallowed up in almost 
hopeless poverty, and will continue to grow worse unless some 
measure of relief shall be given them in the shape of tariff and 
financial reform, and we must have it. 

I would like, just here, Mr. Chairman, to give you some facts 
and figures as culled from the census reports, bulletins, state- 
ments of foreign commerce and immigration, and some other 
statistical documents, etc., as stated in the Dakota Ruralist of 
June, 1893: 

These census reports show very clearly where the wealth is concentrating. 
All political economists will agree on the proposition that the three t 
factors in the production of wealth are land. labor, and capital. We eve 
that the three great factors in the accumulation of wealth are: 

First. The system of assis soe industries by prohibiting a 
tion and enab them to tax the balance of the nation tosustain their bus- 
iness, it is commonly called our protective tariff system. 

Second. The system whereby we have handed over our public highways, 
our transportation system to private corporations, permitt them to 
charge for the use of this public necessity just what the traffic will bear. 

. The giving control of our medium of exchange, our money system, 
over to private 5 with the power to contract or expand at will, 
and to for the use of this vital public necessity just what our neces- 
sities compel us to pay. The tribute we pay annually to the first, our pro- 
tective system. is direct in duty collected $2.70 per capita. Indirect in 
bounties to home manufacturers, estimated to be two to four times as much, 
or at the highest estimate $10.80. Total direct and indirect, 813.50. 

The per capita tax of our transportation system was, in 1891, $18 as per 
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Commission. The tribute paid to our 
m is hard to compute, It is mainly the difference in the price 
of the uct of the farm to-day and twenty-five ago. In the older 
settled portions of the nation, outside the congested distri the difference 
in value of real estate then and now, each must make an te tor him- 


the report of the Interstate Commerce 


How have these special privileges affected the producers? We will group 
the districts as they have been grouped in olders and breadwinners, 
and compare four of our best Northwestern States, viz: Nebraska, Iowa. 
Illinois, and Indiana, and five of our best Southern States, viz: Louisiana. 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, and North Carolina, calling them the produce 
district and compare with Massachusetts a portion of the wealth district. 

It is preéminently a railroad c-nter; that 1s, a large amount of the raliroad 
stock is owned in Massachusetts; a large proportion of our transportation 
tribute is paid to the residents of Boston. True, they are interested in the 
other members of the favored triune protective tariff and money, but more 
in transportation. 

The nine Western and Southern States have fifty-eight times the land— 
much better land. In 1880 they had about twice the capital (assessed valua- 
tion) and seven times the labor F times the factors 
for the production of wealth. How about the accumulation? Had there 
been no 8 privilege conferred on Massachusetts—no unfair advantage 
taken Hr the nine States—they should have increased their wealth 812 times 
as much. 

What do the census figuresreyeal? The nine States increased their wealth 

Value) 559,341,974; the one State its wealth 969,377,824. 

In the accumulation of wealth, on an average, one man in Massachusetts 

nals 812 in the West and South. Add to the three States of Kentucky, 
Hane. and Florida and compare with the great State of Pennsylvania and 
we find fourteen times the land. In 1880 about four times the labor (popu- 
lation) and twice the capital (assessed valuation), one hundred twelve times 
the factors of the production of wealth in the twelve States as compared 
with Pennsylvania. 

How about the accumulation? In the ten years the twelve increase their 
assessed valuation 87. 184, 160; Pennsylvania increases its wealth $909, 382,016. 
* „ © Onan av , one man in Pennsylvania equals 112 in the West and 
South in the accumulation of wealth. 

Do all of its citizens share in this prosperity? No. The condition of labor 
there is much worse than in the produce district. Our plan of protection 

tects the manufacturer, but gives no protection to the laborer. * „ + 
e manufacturers receive the benefit, but how about the condition of labor 
in Pennsylvania? Prof. Joseph R. Buchananstates that in a recent conver- 
sation with a special agent of the National Bureau of Labor Statistics, who 
had just returned from an official inves! tion of labor in Pennsyivania, 
the latter said: “Showme a in where the people are miserable 
and starving, and I will match it in P. lvania: show me a community 
in Europe where the ple have lost all hope and are ony waiting for 
death to relieve them from their sufferings, and I will match it in Pennsyl- 
vania. With the increase of wealth in the hands of the few, the condition 
of labor becomes infinitely worse.“ 

Add three more States—Tennessee, Vir; „and West Virginia—and com- 
parethem with the at money Stateof NewYork (a great eultral State 
also). Could wee! te the rural portion of New York in the compari- 
son, it would intensify the advan a hundredfold, but we must take the 
census as reported. * * + The fifteen States have sixteen times the land; 
in 1880, had about four times the labor and one and a half times the capi- 
tal; or ninety-six times the factors for the production of wealth. In the ten 
years the fifteen States increased their wealth $1,117,188,213. New York in- 
creased its wealth #1,123,385,933. On an average, one man in New York equals 
ninety-six in the West and South in the accumulation of wealth. 

One more comparison will suffice. Add six more States—Ohio, Missouri, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, and South Carolina—making twenty-one 
States. and compare with the nine North Atlantic States. The twenty-one 
States have six times the land; had about twice the labor, and nearly equal 
in capital, The factors for the production of wealth were in favor of the 
twenty-one States as 10 to 1. 

How about the accumulation? The results of ten years’ labor show that 


` the twenty-one States increase their wealth $1, 698,195,657. 


The nine States increase their wealth 8.054. 762, 722. or nearly double. On 
an average, one man in the nine North Atlantic States equals in accumula- 
tion of wealth twenty in the twenty-one through special privileges conferred. 


The factors of tariff, transportation, and money outweigh in accumulation 
the factors of land, labor, and capital in 8 and accumulating. The 
beneficiaries are satisfied to let well enough alone: the victims are gro 
2 It is the knowledge of these facts that is caus the widespre: 
dissatisfaction in the West and South. Aye, even in the e North Atlan- 
tic States laborers are beginning to be aroused to the necessity of organiza- 
tion for protection, for as wealth concentrates, poverty, immorality, and 

increase. * * * From the same census reports we find that there 
are twice as many paupers per capita in the nine favored States as there are 
in the twenty-one, one and one-half times as many mers in the county 
jails, and, sadder than all else for the future of our country, there are three 
times as many children in the reformatory schools in the favored States 
than in the West and South. 

Does the home market (that protected industries, high-priced labor, etc., 
Was tocreate) build up the farming industry in those highly favored States? 
The official figures do not justify the assertion. We find in highly favored 
Massachusetts 1,461 absolutely abandoned farms. In New Hampshire we find 
1,600 abandoned farms, and in New Jersey the report was so bad that it was 
suppressed. But we find from the census reports among 100 farm families, 
82 hire their farms, 33 own with encumbrance, and 35 without encumbrance. 
Each owned encumbered farm on an average is worth 81.891, and is subject 
to a debt of . 428. The number of owned farms has decreased in ten years 8 
per cent. 

In Massachusetts the mo indebtedness increased in the ten years 
from 1880 to 1890 168 per cent, while the population increased 25 percent. The 
m indebtedness incurred in the ten years was 8508. 455.550. The mort- 
gage indebtedness remaining in force Jauuary 1, 2800, was 8323,27. 688. The 
per ca 5 indebtedness of Massachusetts is second only to that of Kansas, 

In New sige e find in 100 home families, on the average 61 hire 
their homes, 10 own with encumbrance, and 29 withoutencumbrance. It is 
even worse in the cities, where 71 hire, 7 own with encumbrance, and 21 with- 


out. 

In Rhode Island among farm families 25 hire their farms, 14 own with en- 
cumbrance, and 61 without. 

The corres facts for homes are, in 100 home families, 74 hire, 10 
own with encumbrance, and 16 without encumbrance. 

cut, in 100 home families, on the average 66 hire their homes, 

16 own with encumbrance, and 18 without. 

In the cities the average is, 71 hire their homes, 15 own with encumbrance, 
and 14 without. 

In Vermont, in 100 home families, on the average 54 hire their homes, 17 
own with encumbrance, and 29 without. 


Even in Maine, 52 per cent hire, 10 per cent own with encumbrance, and 38 
per cent without. ; 

For Pennsylvania, the averages are not given. We find for the decad 
while the porosia increased 22 por cns, the eee 280 Dein is 
per cent, the real estate mortgage indebtedness Junuary 1, being - 
105,802. That for New York has not yet been published. 

That the masses in the great city of New York are in a deplorable condi- 
tion is evident from the report of the Blair Senatorial Commit! which 
stated that 7,000 ple starve to death every year. In the Arena for Jan- 
nary, 1803, we find the following by B. O. Fowler. its editor: At my nest 
Mr. W. P. McLoughlen recently investigated the subject of evictions in New 
YorkCity. He had access to the court records and was enabled to present 
facts as incontrovertible as they were appalling. Let us for a moment 
notice some of the facts revealed or by his discoveries: 

First. It was shown that while the number of evictions in Ireland during 
he oar 1890 was a little over 5.000, the eviction warrants in New York City 
during the same period reached the total of 23,800, while the number of evic- 
tion warrants issued for one judicial district in the tenement region of New 
York last year reached the enormous ire of 6,100, or about 1,000 in excess 
of the entire number of evictions in Ireland in 1890. 

Second, that in the city of New York for the year ending September 1, 
1892, the eviction warrants issued reached the appalling aggregate of 79,720. 

Third. as Mr. McLoughlin indicated, if we allow five persons to the fam- 
ny, which is the usual ratio in computing population, we have a grand total 
of 148,600 buman who were outcasts to all intents and purposes, in 
one of the most wealthy cities of the world. One more com n will do 
for a fair demonstration that where wealth accumulates the average condi- 
tion of the people deteriorates. 

For the produce district, as per our first comparison, the as capita in- 
debtedness as given is: Nebraska, #126; Iowa, $104; Illinois, 8100; Indiana, 
#51; Alabama, 28; or an average for the five States (the other four are not 

ven) of 81. For the wealth district we will com five States also. viz: 

ennsylvania, $117; Massachusetts, $144; ut, 8107; Rhode Island, 
$106; Vermont, 884; or an average of 8111 for the wealth district as com- 
pared witn #1 for the produce district. 

lt is very clear that whilst in accumulation of wealth one person in the 
nine North Atlantic States equals twenty in the West and South, the distri- 
bution there is very un-qu The average indebtedness is nearly three 
times as great. In pro m as wealth accumulates in the hands of the 
few, debt, misery, poverty, and degradation overtake the many. 


t 
the remedy proposed by organized labor? Wipe out the special privileges 
as rapidly as possible— 


Of which, I may add, this iniquitous protective tariff system 
is one of the greatest and most unjust— 


and then embodying the principles of equity and justice to prevent the 
granting of similar privileges in the future. si 


This transfer and accumulation of wealth was not done by 
honest business methods, but by cunningly devised legislation 
passed in the interest of a particular class, who constitute a very 
small portion of the inhabitants of this country—legalized rob- 
bery the mostreprehensible in the annals of history. In addition 
to all this, Mr. Chairman, it appears from the record that all the 
legislation for the past twenty-five or thirty years has been in- 
imicaland unfriendly to the producers and laborers of this country, 
the tendency being toward centralization and the concentration 
of all political power and money in the hands of a few; a small 
class who are using it to establish a moneyed aristocracy; as I 
have said in aformer h, the most hateful of all governments. 
I heard fall from the lips of a distinguished and eloquent gentle- 
man some years ago in my own State in a speech the following 
language: yt 

Our farmers are yet free religiously and politically, but the heavy exac- 
tions of legitimatized commercial and fiscal robbery have subjected them 
to industrial bondage. Commercial tyranny compels them to pay double 
freights, and sell in the neutral markets of the world in open compstition 
with the pauper labor of creation. Fiscal tyranny compels them to do s0 at 
a disadvantage of 20 percent. Commercial t; compels them to buy in 


yranny 
a restricted market, and Pay a tax of 60 per cent. Fiscal tyranny compels 
= to pay an interest of from 12 to 75 per cent on the money to purchase 


This is what Macaulay styled “ misgovernment almost incom- 
naie with the existence of society, to compel a people to buy 
ear and sell cheap.” So it is as the eloquent speaker said: 


The stocks and bondsare protected, the flelds are plundered; bankers feast 
and fatten; farmers are bankrupted; the towns and cities where the high 
tariff and interest is paia peog r, grow, and flourish; the country which 
has them to pay is desola egance and luxury have been driven from 
their rural haunts; the comforts of life are on the retreat. and bankruptcy 
and despair are uptheir abode in homesteads on whose hearthstones 
freedom once kindled the purest incense to liberty. We Dag po tribute to priest 
or potentate, but the discrimina hand of comme and fiscal tyranny 
enriching the one and despoiling the other, is fast drawing the European 
line between our manufacturers and bankers and our farmers, On the one 
side is wealth and class privilege, on the other, toil and subjection. On one 
side of the line we see financial barons and iron kings, and a cotton and 
woolen nobility; on the other. we see little deeds being ravished by unjust 
and oppressive legislation from the hands of a class of citazens which con- 
titutes a nation’s pride and her defense; and they themselves being con- 
verted into tenants on the land which was one theirown. Once free and in- 
dependent and the masters of the country, they now stand upon desolate 
and n homesteads, mortgaged to their eyebrows—a crying set - 
of suppliants for credit. Now, here is a picttire of the farmers of our coun- 
try; and yet you hear men say the farmer is prosperous. If some farmers 
are prosperous but take the agricultural element ot the nation over and you 
find them in a pitiable condition. No overproduction. 


Yes, it is charged that overproduction has caused reduction in 
prices; it is charged by some that it is laziness in the spring on 


the part of farmers, that they will not work—laziness in the 


spring and overproduction in the fall is charged against the 
farmers. What contradictory terms. I would like for some one 
to tell me how itis that a man who is lazy in the spring and will 
not work can overproduce in the fall. Political doctors tell us 
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we should be less indolent, less extravagant, and less improv- 
ident, and all will be well. I hurl the insult back into their teeth 
with the assertion that no class of men work so hard or so many 
hours per day, or live so hard and receive so little reward for 


their labor as the average American farmer. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I say this is a true picture; it is true of 
my own State, and all Southern States, and it is true of the 
great Northwest. The starving miners of even Illinois, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, and the universally impoverished laboring pe 
ple everywhere testify to this awful st te of affairs. The best 
statistics we have inform us that over 50 per cent of the Ameri- 
can farms are now mortgaged for over 60 per cent of their value, 
and with the number rapidly increasing. They prove also that 
our money sharks have substituted land mortgagism for land- 
lordism, and the outcome shows express cruelty to the farmers. 

Just in this connection I desire to give youa table, which is as 
follows: 

In 1850 the assessed wealth of the United States was $8,000,- 
000,000; of this the farmers were worth $5,000,000,000. 

In 1860 the assessed wealth was $16,000,000,000; of this the 
farmers were worth 87,000, 000,000. 

In 1870 the assessed wealth was $30,000,000,000; of this the 
farmers were worth $11,000,000,000. 

In 1880 the assessed wealth was $45,000,000,000; of this the 
farmers were worth $12,000,000,000. 

In 1890 the assessed wealth was $62,000,000,000; of this the 
farmers were worth $15,000,000,00). 

From this 815,000,000, 000 deduct the $6,000,000,000 of mortgage 
indebtedness, and it will leave the farmersonly worth about 
$9,000,000,000. 

Now, this table shows where the poverty exists—that just after 
the late war the farmers owned over one-half of the wealth of 
the country, yet in twenty-five years they have been robbed of 
all except now about one-sixth. 

In 1889, according to Mulhall, there were in England 6,676,000 
families with an assessed wealth of $38,859,000,000: 

500 families are worth ............-.-.-.-------------------- 


205, 
1,824, 400 families are wortn 
4, 629, 100 families are worth -.... 


6, 676, 000 families are Worth.......-.--.-.----.--------------+-+--- 


From this we see that one-thirtieth part of the English peo- 
ple own over two-thirds of thenation’s wealth. They have there, 
as it is wont to be called, a strong government. We have been 
taught to look at monarchical Englanc, and have bidden the en- 
slaved vassals of tyrants to behold our own free country, where 
such things were impossible by our republican form of govern- 
ment; but let us examine and see how this matter does stand in 
our own country. 

According to figures from reliable sources there were in the 
United States in 1891, 13,002,090 families with an assessed wealth 
of $62,082,030,000, of which there were— 

e nc 5 oso oe ide Sega tdonay oes ecunie £2, 625, 000, 000 


OO e e oane OROAR eS RAER 1, 025, 000, 000 

100 families worth 1, 440, 000, 000 

135 families worth. $68, 000, 000 

360 families worth. 1, 650, 000, 000 

1,755 families worth - 4,036, 000,000 

6, 000 families worth 7, 500, 000, 000 

7. 000 families worth 4, 550, 000, 000 
11,000 families worth. 4. 125, 000,009 

14, 000 families worth. - 8,220,000, 000 

16, 500 families worth 2, 722, 000, 000 
30, 000 families worth 5, 600, 000, 000 
75, 000 families worth 4. 500. 000, 000 
200, 000 families worth 4, 090, 000, 000 

1, 000, 000 families worth. 3, 500, 000, 000 
2,000, 000 families worth 4, 000, 009, 000 
9, 620, 000 families Worth ..............---------------------------- 7, 215, 000, 000 


These figures show that 40,000 persons own over one-half of 
the wealth of the United States, while one-sixtieth part of our 
ple own over two-thirds of the entire wealth of the country; 
and that 250,000 persons own 75 per cent of the United States. 
These tables also show that three-fourths of our families are 
not worth over $600 to the family, while one-fourth are worth 
over $14,000 to the family. It will also appear by a small calcu- 
lation that one-half of these families are worth less than $200 to 
the family. 

We learn by these figures that our country is now owned by 
less than one in sixty of our adult male on demas What it 
has taken England four hundred years to do has been accom- 
plish:din the United States in thirty. 

By putting the wealth producers of this country at 15,000,000, 
which is more than statistics claim, and examining other statis- 
ties, we will fnd an annual demand upon their earnings of from 
$150 to 3200 per year, and especially does this fall heavily upon 
the farmers of the country; and the tariff has very largely con- 
tributed to the bringing about of this deplorable state of things. 

Talk about the heroism of Lee or Grant, the gallantry of pri- 
vate soldiers at the Pass of Thermopylæ, but this dwindles 


into utter insignificance, when compared with the heroism of 
the one-horse farmer. Look at him upon arocky hillside, chop- 
ping his cotton with a hoe upon which he paid a tax of 57 per 
cent; wearing clothes upon which he paid a tax of 60 per cent; 
shoes upon which he paid a tax of 45 per cent; and upon the top 
of it all, paying under his lien from 200 or 300 per cent for rations 
with which to feed his 7779057 and work his crop; and yet, under 
it all, he has lived, and still lives to grapple with the great ques- 
tions of the day; but he is about to sink under his burden and 
give up in despair. 

Like the old farmer of whom J once heard, whose numerous 
and repeated failures in his business, in spite of all his hard 
work and determined efforts, caused him to grow quite despond- 
ent and hopeless of success or reward for his laborsin this world; 
his burden grew so heavy that he decided to leave this world 
and go to the better land in search of his reward, so he went 
into the barnyard, and an old blind bridle being the first - 
man’s rope he could find, he tied one end of it around his nec 
climbed up on one of the joists in the barn, tied the other end 
around the joist, and then, after a short rayer that God might 
bless the loved ones he was leaving behind, and take care of 
them, as he could stand the racket no longer, swung off to start 
on his way rejoicing, commenced to sing as he spread his win 
God be with you till we meet again.” And one of his neigh- 
bors, who chanced to be nearby, was attracted first by the 
sweet music of his song and then by his grunts, groans, and 
divers and sundry gestures, etc., and ran into the barn to inves- 
tigate this unusual and strange proceeding, and as he entered 
the door he was appalled to see his neighbor with his neck tied 
up to the joist with this old blind bridle, and his mouth gaped 
wide open and his eyes just on the verge of leaving his head, and 
quite an ugly picture generally to behold; but he was soon mas- 
ter of the situation; he jerked out his knife as quickly as possi- 
ble and cut the bridle and down his neighbor came on the barn 
floor. After being rubbed rapidly for awhile, the old fellow 
having siightly recovered from the effects of his journey, looked 
up and said, John, you are no friend to me, sir; what did you 
do that for? Why, it you had left me alone for a few minutes I 


000 | would have soon been walking the golden streets of the New Jeru- 


salem.” Ves,“ his neighbor replied, ‘‘ but wouldn't you have 
cut a figure walking the golden streets of the New Jerusalem with 
an old biind bridle on?” [Laughter.] 

Just so it is, Mr. Chairman, with the farmers and laboring peo- 
ple of our country: if you do not give them relief from their aw- 
ful burden in the shape of tariff reform, or some other financial 
measure, they will sink under their almost unbearable load, 
and will have to seek the desired relief in another world; andit 
might be that they would resort to the “blind bridle.” 

We are told by some of the statesmen of the day of the great- 
ness, wealth, and magnificence of this country, and truly this is 
a great and wonderful country, but beneath all this greatness 
and all this grandeur is the canker of a disturbed and oppressed 
people, the burden of whichis being borne by the farmers, whose 
eyes are now wide open to all these impositionsand who are now 
ready to strike for liberty and freedom. The farmer—the cor- 
ner stone of all prosperity and of all happiness—must have relief 
or the structure will totter and fall. The professions of life may 
all ba silenced; the doctor may cease to physic and the lawyer to 
plead, bat, Mr. Chairman, whenever the plow is stopped the 
wheels of the nation’s prosperity are clogged and the fire in the 
great national furnace goes out, the hammer on the nation’s an- 
vil ceases to ring, and all of our nation’s machinery is stilled. 

Til fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 
Princes and lords may flourish or may fade— 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made; 
But a bold peasantry, their country's pride, 


, When once destroy'd, can never be supplied. 
— Goldsmith. 


What is true of the Southern farmers is true of farmers every- 
where, but itis worse in the West thanin the South. In the 
great State of Iowa $199,000,000 of mortgage indebtedness hangs 
over the farmers, a sum equal to $104 for every man, woman, 
and child in the State. In the State of Massachusetts there are 
1,451 abandoned farms, 1,632 in New Hampshire, and so on all 
over the face of this broad land—the most princely heritage ever 
given to man—may be read the same sad, sad story. And if you 
would read the fearful record of the frightful ravages of the 
money power on the industrial energies of our people, go to the 
Census Bureau in this city, and you will find piled up the ab- 
stracts of 9,000,000 mortgages on their homes—a mortgage for 
every seven of our population; or averaging about one mor e 
to every family in the whole nation. Yes, Mr. Chairman, the 
tariff bears heaviest upon the farmers. 


Recently a writer in the North American Review made the 


startling statement that the United States is the largest tenant 
farming nation in the world. Of the 7,500,000 adults engaged 
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in agriculture less than one-third own their farms, and one-half 
of that third are so heavily mortgaged that the interest they 
must pay to avoid a foreclosure is equal to the galling rent. I 
have no doubt this is true, and also it is stated that the number 
of tenant farmers in the United States are enormous to contem- 
plate, a table of which is as follows: 


Here are twenty-one of our leading States with more tenant 
farmers than England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, and the 
tariff for protection (socalled) has been one of the most exciting 
causes of this condition of things. 

Let us look at it farther from the farmer’s standpoint. He 


buys a dress fabric for his wife at 20 cents a yard. e broker 
to whom he sells his cotton makes his usual profit; the road 
which transports itto New York makes its usual profit; the New 
York broker sells it to a New Hampshire manufacturer and 
makes his usual profit; the road transporting it from New York 
to the New Hampshire manufacturer makes its usual profit; the 
manufacturer manufactures it into a dress fabric and sells it to 
a New York jobber, and makes his usual profit, and with a bonus 
of over 35 per cent in the shape of a bounty. This jobber ships 
it back to the retail merchant, the road over which it isshipped 
again making its usual profit; the retail merchant then sells it 
back to the farmer who produced it, in the shape of a dress fab- 
rie for his wife, making, lastly. his usual profit; and by the time 
it reaches the farmer again, who made it, it costs him about five 
times what he received for it when he first sold it. So that the 
poor man who makes the cotton is the only one who is not ben- 
elitted, each one who touches it is the only one who mades ex- 
cept the farmer. 
hen, again, the farmer takes his wheat, puts it into a pro- 
tected bag, ties it up with a protected string, loads it on a pro- 
tected wagon drawn by a set of protected harness, wearing him- 
self protected shoes, hat, and clothes, looking through protected 
ee and smoking protected tobacco in a protected pipe, and, 
ving eaten a partially protected meal, puts on his protected 
gloves, and, cracking his protected whip, starts off, with every- 
thing protected except himself and his wheat, to an open, un- 
protected market, the most helpless and defenseless man 1 5 
nable to have so much protection around him. And with the 
little money obtained from the sale the farmer again buys pro- 
tected hats, boots, and clothes for his boys; and so he is always 
paying tribute to the protected. Every time he goes into a store 
and buys a dollar's worth of goods, he at the same time pays 
from 50 to 75 per cent to the protected manufacturer; and so itis 
every storekeeper is a tax-collector; and when the farmer goes 
intoastore to make a purchase, every time he buys three dollars’ 
worth of goods he gets the goods of one dollar and two goes to 
ae 8 So the farmer is the only one who is unpro- 
ected. 

Now, then, Mr. Chairman, the people are awakened and de- 
mand that something be done to give them freedom from this 
iniquitous protection atleast. The Democratic party proclaimed 
through its platform of resolutions at Chicago tkat if intrusted 
with full legislative power at Washington it would reform abuses 
in expenditures, reform the tariff, and pass some financial meas- 
ure for the relief of the people. The war of over twenty-five 
years ago being over, we are engaged in another, the war be- 
tween capital and labor. 

There seems to be a higher court than even our supreme ju- 
diciary. Itsitsenthroned in Wallstreet, reveling in the strength 
of its ill-gotten gains and power, and levying tribute at will on 
the industrial energies of the people. In this contest let the 
tariff and financial reform be the slogan and the watchery. Let 
us stand in this greatfight asoneman. And thus united in per- 
son and purpose, and impelled by one common interest, let all 
who are lovers of liberty and freedom, without the wicked in- 
fluence of those men who are always invisible in war and in- 
vincible in peace —I say, let us move forward like men with 
the courage of their convictions, and not afraid to do what they 
believe to be right. Let us move forward with one common end 
in view, and let that be to ‘do the greatest good to the greatest 
number of people.” Let us invade the ranks of iniquitous leg- 
islation, and stand and wage the battle with all the might and 
fury that we can muster; and never cease the fire till the last in- 
iquitous law that now disgraces the face of our statutes, by their 
oppression of the masses of our people, shall have vanished be- 
fore us like the small dew-drops before the morning sun. Let 
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us press onwara the fury of this mighty conflict with resistless 
force and power tillall the pisaga of the Democratic party shall 
have been redeemed and the sovereignty of the people reéstab- 
lished in all the glory of its majesty and power. And then when 

he war is over, the armor laid aside, and the smoke of battle 
shall have cleared away, and the sunlight of reform gently 
smiles upon us once more, then may we be enabled to look up 
into the face of the political firmament of this great nation of 
ours and there see indelibly written and established in letters 
of gold this motto of the people: Equal rights to all, and s 
cial privileges to none.” [Long and continuous applause on the 
floor and in the galleries. 

Mr.CHARLES W.STONE. Mr. Chairman, when the gentle- 
man from Maschusesatts [Mr. EVERETT] on this floor in last 
August said that— 

From the moment that Mr. Cleveland began his Administration the finan- 
cial distress began to prevail throughout tne land— 
he not only asserted an indisputable fact, but he fixed a point of 
reference which is importantin determining the causes which 
have produced the present widespread business depression with 
its attendant evils. ® 

With the change of Administration came a radical change, 
actual and promised, in the policy of the Government, and in 
the fundamental principles by which it had been guided. Coin- 
cident with this change of political controlcame achange in busi- 
ness and industrial conditions, gradually resulting in almost 
complete business ysis, and in enforced idleness, suffering, 
and want among the great army of wage-earners of the nation. 
The furnace fires went out, the loom and the shuttle were stilled. 
The shops and factories closed. Idle men wander about your 
streets, and pallid women and pinched and pining children lan- 
gui-h and suffer in your homes, Only public charity averts star- 
vation in many of your cities and centers of population. Whyis 
this? 

One year ago the furnaces were radiant with light, and the 
factories instinct with busy, active life. Plenty and comfort pre- 
vailed throughout the land. Your Chief Magistrate uttered the 
congratulations of all when he said: 

So high a degree of prosperity and so general a diffusion of the comforts 
of life were never before enjoyed by our people. 

The leading commercial agency of the country, colorless in 
politics and accurate in statement, at the close of 1892 reported: 

The most prosperous year ever known in business closes to-morrow with 
strongly favorable indications for the future. * * The largest total of 
exports and imports ever known in any year. * * * Unprecedented pur- 
chases for consumption. * * * Manufacturers have e extraordinary 
progress. + The year closes with all woolen, cotton, and silk machin- 
ery fully employed and unsold stocks much lighter than usual, while the de- 
mand for the coming season already exceeds the capacity of many mills. 

One year later the same agency reports: 

Starting with the largest trade ever known, mills crowded with work and 
all business stimulated by high prices, the year 1893 has proved, in sudden 
shrinkage of trade, in commercial disasters and depression of industries, 
the worst for fifty years. Whether the final resuits of the panic of 1837 
were relatively mors severe the scanty records of that time do not (learly 
show. ‘lhe year closes with the price of many products the lowest ever 
known, with millions of workers seeking in vain for work, and with charity 
laboring to keep back suffering and starvation in all our cities. All ho 
the new year may bring brighter days, but the dying year leaves only a dis- 
malrecord. The review of different departments of trade given exhibits a 
collapse of industry and business which is almost without precedent. 

And the present Chief Magistrate sadly calls the attention of 
Congress to— 

The existence of an alarming and extraordinary 
volving the welfare and prosperity of all our people. 

What has occurred to produce these changed conditions? 
There has been no pestilence, no famine, no failure of crops, no 
insurrection nor war, no change in any of the conditions affect- 
ing the nation or any of its business interests, except the change 
in Governmental policy and conduct. 

Here is a sad and undisputed state of facts, the result of some 
cause. What is it? What power is operating now that did not 
operate a year ago? It will not do to say that there has been no 
change of law and this condition is due to legislation nearly four 
years old, for that legislation had attained its full and effective 
force long prior to the close of 1892 and unexampled prosperity 
prevailed. No, the trouble came only with the incoming of a 
new Administration and its change of policy. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

Isthis a mere coincidence of dates? Does it not imply the re- 
lation of cause and effect? 

The coming into power of a new Administration under posi- 
tive promise of radical and far-reaching change of governmental 
policy caused an immediate movement to adjust business rela- 
tions to the changed conditions that were foreseen as inevit ble. 
Manufacturers who could not compete with the more cheaply 
made goods of foreign lands under a free-trade system were 
forced to curtail production and avoid the accumulation of stocks 
of goods which, when the influx of foreign-made commodities 
commenced, must be sold at a loss. 


business situation in- 


For instance, on the Ist of January, 1893, there were in the 

United States 25 furnaces in blast, with a capacity of 175,701 tons 
of iron per day, and on the Ist of January, 1894, there were only 
132 furnaces, with a capacity of 102,899 tons, and astill more sug- 
gestive fact is that of the 70 anthracite furnaces, most of whic 
are on the seaboard, all but 30 have gone out of blast, showing 
that enterprises on the seaboard, where foreign competition will 
strike first and most heavily, are sorest and most seriously af- 
fected. 

I might multiplyillustrations, but all these would tend to show 
only the same condition of affairs, viz, silent shops and mills, 
factorios and furnaces, and idle and suffering laborers. Look 
= the picture drawn by the New York Evening Post in a recent 

ue: 

We must do to-day what we have never had occasion to do before call 
attention to the a ee! distress which prevails among the unemployed 
p of this city, ousands and thousands of persons who have always 

therto earned a decent livelihood are sinking down into blank destitution, 
from which recovery, with broken health and spirits, will be difficult. 

And for all this the Democratic Boston Herald can offer no 
other panacea, explanation or compensation than the following: 

The American people have not made money during 1893 as they did in 
1892, and in the years it, but they have received an important ob- 

lesson. * * * The ple have learned somewhat of economy; 


ve learned to make more — little than they could have made in 
They have learned many more things which need not be enumerated 


Bere. They are beginning to get used to hard times, which is most im- 
portant. 

It is poor consolation to hungry men to tell them they are re- 
ceiving an object lesson,” and are learning to make more out 
of little.“ It does not bring warmth to the cold hearth, nor food 
to the barren pantry, nor the bloom of health to the wasted 
cheeks of wifeor children to argue the importance of getting 
used to hard times. [Applause.| They want no object lessons 
of this sort, no more tinkering with economic conditions, no 
more law-making experiments to test the correctness of the 
assertion of the author of this bill that American workmen 
“could do more work for the same wages than foreigners,” no 
more training, discipline, and drill in the Democratic accomplish- 
mentof getting tohardtimes. What Let do wantis stated 
80 Well by one of the workingmen at the late New York meeting 

that 1 not attempt to improve upon it. He said: 


The thing we want is work, and not charity. We want wages, and not free 
soup. We want theconditions that were ours twelve months ago. Wewant 


America for Americans, whether they be native born, or, like myself, have sys 


chosen America as their adopted country. We want what these Democrats 

are inclined to talk about, * tariff for revenue only,” but we want that rev- 

enue to be the revenue of the workingmen; and we are confident that if the 

be revenue is all right, the Government's revenue will be all 
ht. 


Mr. Chairman, my purpose in asking the indulgence of the 
committee has been not to enter into a general discussion of the 
tariff question, but rather to call attention to some statements 
made in the course of this debate, and more especially to exam- 
ine the Pennsylvania object lesson” presented by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. HARTER.] : 

And, first, I want to express my gratification that Democrats 
have at last been found brave enough and candid enough to ad- 
mit that they are free traders pure and simple; and we may now 
safely assert that revenue reform” is but a stage, and an ad- 
vanced stage, in the progress toward free trade. [Applause on 
the Republican side. 

I listened with some interest to the criticism of the McKinle 
bill by gentlemen because it discriminated against Canada. It 
may ibly have been open to that criticism, but this bill is not. 
For instance, Canada imposes a duty of 40 cents per barrel on 
our apples. We propose to admit hers free. Canada places a 
tariff of 60 cents a ton on our coal. We invite her to send hers 
here scot free. Canada imposes a 20 per cent duty on our lum- 
ber and shingles. Under this bill hers may come here unham- 
pered by any tax or duty. She imposes a tariff of 50 per cent 
on our proprietary medicines and we let hers in at 25 per cent. 
She imposes a specific and ad valorem duty on sole leather 
amounting to 18 per cent and we ask her to pay only 5 per cent; 
and so I might go on down the list. Canada imposes a duty on 
tea and coffee sent there from the United States, but none if com- 
ing from any other nation on the globe. Are not the gentlemen 
alittle overzealous in their watchfulness of Canadian interests? 
Under this bill the door of commerce with Canada seems to 
open only in upon the United States and we are to nurture her 
farmers, her lumbermen, and her coal-miners at the expenses of 
our own people. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The gentieman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER], with some pur- 
pose which I did not discover, quoted and commented on the 
census statistics of mortgage indebtedness of Pennsylvania taken 
in 1889. If he would infer from these statistics, as I under- 
stood him to try to do, that in these years Pennsylvania was not 
prosperous, but languishing under oppressive indebtedness, he 


is mistaken. If he will look farther into the very document he 
quoted he will find the indebtedness he speaks of was nearly all 
for purchase price of property acquired, and largely for real 
estate. The consideration of the mortgage indebtedness is 
given in the four representative counties of Chester, Lebanon, 
Lackawanna, and Washington, in different sections of the State 


= involving different interests, agricultural, iron, coal, and 


oil. 
The investigation showed the consideration of the mortgages 
to be as follows: 


Chester. Lacka- | Leba- | Wash- 


wanna. 
Per cent. Per cent. 
68.18 33.06 
87.56 71.28 
Purchase and improvement of real es- 
tate and panona property 98. 08 93. 57 
Farm and family expenses 31 2.31 


Can you deduce from these figures any reflection on the thrift 
of the people of Pennsylvania or their prosperity under a pro- 
tective system? On the contrary, they evidence frugality, en- 
terprise, and ambition to own a home, the most praiseworthy 
aspiration of the American citizen, and they bear witness to the 
confidence of their fellow-citizens in their honesty and ability 
to pay. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Let me tell the gentleman that $90,000,000 of this indebted- 
ness is held by the working men and women of Pennsylvania, 
stockholders in building associations, and is represented in the 
total mortgage indebtedness of the State by at least an equal 
amount of mortgages going to these associations, workingmen 
loaning to their fellows and to themselves. There are in the 
great manufacturing city of Philadelphia 172,276 dwellings as- 
sessed at $3,000 each and under modest, convenient, and com- 
fortable, and more than double the total number of all the 
dwellings in New York City, from the palaces of Fifth avenue to 
the dens of Five Points. - 

These dwellings are the homes of intelligent and thrifty work- 
ing men and women, many of them owned by themselves and paid 
for in whole or in part by the frugal savings of industrious labor 
and are monuments to the merits and blessings of our protective 


tem. 
Look further into your census statistics and you will find that 
while Pennsylvania is neither the largest nor the most 3 
State in the Union, she has more dwellings by over a hundred 
thousand than any other State, and the great city of Philadel- 
hia has considerably over twice as many as the metropolis of 
ew York with 500,000 more people, and 60,000 more than Chi- 
cago with her greater population. No, sir, the diversified in- 
dustries that grew up in Pennsylvania under a protective system 
brought as general diffusion of the comforts and refinements of 
life and as great a degree of prosperity asexisted anywhere, and 
the destruction of the system would inevitably b 
and suffering. A 

But the gentleman from Ohio says we furnished an “ object 
lesson” in 1846 and 1848, and the Democratic party seems to 
have a fancy for object lessons.” Let me quote his words: 

TsaidI would use Pennsylvania as an object lesson in this connection. 
Listen, you sons of the great Keystone State. In 1816 you only had two Rep- 
resentatives at W on who were intelligent enough to vote for reduc- 
tion of tariff taxation. One was David Wilmot, who then sat in this very 
Chamber, and the other was the Pennsylvanian who was Vice-President of 
the United States at that time, George M. Dallas. * + Twoyears after 
that reduction of the tariff what occurred? The results were so magnifi- 
cently beneficial to the Keystone State that the low-tax people of Pennsyl- 
vania nominated for co of the State Mr. Shunk, and actually ed 
Pennsylvania for the Dem: party and whatis here called free trade 
by a majority of 15,000. 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion, the man has more courage than 
judgment who would recall to the remembrance of our people 
the infamous treachery of George M. Dallas, or the deception of 
the campaign of 1844, when the rallying cry of the Democracy 
was ‘ Polk, Dallas, and the tariff of 1842,”and when schoolhouses 
and barns and fences and barrooms were 8 with the ap- 
peal to Vote for Polk and save the tariff of 1842.“ 

No, sir; there was no dissension among our people on the ques- 
tion of protection in that day. Let me read you from the stat- 
ute laws of Pennsylvania the resolution of the Democratic Legis- 
lature in 1844. . 

Whereas the t tariff mises to answer the purposes of revenue, 
and also to yield to American industry the encouragement necessary to the 
development of the great resources of our country; and 

Whereas permanency in ourrevenue laws is indispensably necessary to the 
protection of the capital and labor embarked in manufacturing and agricul- 
tural operations, under the sanction of those laws, and can only insure and 
advance the propeti of the various great interests which, combined, con- 
stitute the wealth of the nation; and 

Whereas a bill is now pending in the Congress of the United States, the op- 


U 
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eration of which would affect injuriously the important staple productions 


of this Commonwealth: Therefore, 
Resolved by the senate and house of representatives of the Commonwealth of 
‘hat our Senators in Congress be in 


Pennsylvania in General Assembly met, be in- 
structed, and our Representatives be requested, to oppose any change in the 
present tariff which might prove injurious to the manufacturing and agri- 
cultural interests of this Commonwealth, sternly to resist any reduction in 
the present duties on iron, coal, and wool, and to omit no effort to sustain 
all the t interests of the nature calculated to foster and promote Ameri- 


can industry. 


This is signed by James Ross Snowden, Democratic speaker 
of the house, and William Bigler, afterwards governor and 
United States Senator, Democratic speaker of the senate, and 
was adopted on the eve of the Presidential election and by the 
party supporting James K, Polk and George M. Dallas. It passed 

e house by a vote of 80 ayes and no nays, and the senate by 
30 ayes and 1 nay. 

In 1846 every Democratic paper in the State except one de- 
nounced the proposed change in the tariff, and the Legislature 
again expressed its views by formal resolution. I read from 
laws of Pennsylvania for 18-46: 

Whereas the tariff of 1842 produces no more than sufficient revenue to 
defray the necessary expenses of the General Government, and affords only 
an adequate incidental protection to American industries and American 
manufactures against foreign competition and foreign policy, and a conse- 
quent enco! t to commercial enterprise, to agricultural pursuits, 
and to the de Kien) of our own internal resources; and 

Whereas it is believed raphy? of Pennsylvania are opposed to any alter- 
ation in the existing tariff, until further experience has shown that a modi- 
fication is required to secure a continuance of such protection, and to pro- 


mote the general welfare: Therefore 

Resolved, By the senate and house of representatives of the Common- 
Wealth of Pennsylvania in General Assen 4 met, that our Senators and 
Representatives in be, and they are hereby, requested to oppose all 
attempts to alter or m the tariff act of the 80th of August, 1842. 


These resolutions embrace the very essence of sound protec- 
tion doctrine, stated with great clearness and strength, to wit: 
Adequate protection to American industries and American manufactures 
against foreign competition and foreign icy, and a consequent encour- 


agement to commercial enterprise, to cultural pursuits, and to the de- 
velopment of our internal resources. 


There was no uncertainty in the utterances of Pennsylvania 
in 1846, and where she stood then she stands to-day, loyal to 
American interests against “foreign competition and foreign 
policy.” 

When the question came to a vote in Congress both of the 
Pennsylvania Senators and I but one obeyed 
the request of the resolutions I have read and voted against the 
law of 1846. The position of David Wilmot, of whom the gen- 
tleman [Mr. HARTER] has spoken, can best be understood from 
his speech on the bill, the concluding part of which I will read. 
He said: : 

I have been anxious from the first to ogree with my Democratic colleagues 
upon some reasonable compromise, fully satisned that whatever we asked 
in reason would be granted. The chairman of the committee who reported 
this bill offered 40 per cent instead of 30 per cent upon iron and coal if thus 
the support ot the Democrats of Pennsylvania could be obtained. Nay, Iam 
informed he even offered specific duties of seven, fifteen, twenty, and thirty 
dollars per ton to satisfy and secure the le of the Democracy of Penn- 
Bylvania. But no unanimity could be h. our councils. Some acting 
under instructions and pledges stood tenaciously on the act of 1842. Others 
desired specific duties on most of the manufactures of iron, and thus. sir, 
Pennsylvania has failed to get what, under the circumstances, could easily 
have been obtained. 


That is, Mr. Chairman, Pennsylvania's representatives occu- 
pied a different position from the gentleman representing the 
‘collar and cuff ” district of New York, and were not willing to 
dicker and trade their votes for any local concessions. 
Sir, there are many pages in your country’s history, from the 
inging of the knell of British domination from old Independence 
1 in 1776 to the death blow dealt af rebellion and slavery on 
the bloody soil of Pennsylvania at Gettysburg, that shine re- 
splendent with the record of the patriotic and self-sacrificing 
deeds of Pennsylvania’s sons, but nowhere is there a more cred- 
itable record of unselfish devotion to the highest interests of the 
whole people than is shown in the refusal of the representatives 
in this body to barter away the nation’s prosperity for the pro- 
motion of mere local interests. 
Mr. Wilmot continues 
FTT 
10 per cent above the present rates of the bill, if they are not made specific, 
Which I prefer. If these amendments are not made here I shal! look with 


1 to their being made in the Senate: and if mistaken in this and 
o bill again comes before this House upon amendments from the Senate, 


Ishall then act as to me seems right, not re; mt su as 
a final commitment to the bill. g5 ug ae ey: 8 
There is nothing very overwhelming in the enthusiasm of 
pe support as that. It is hardly the ition I would expect 
command the admiration of the positive, aggressive, and im- 
pulsive gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Haran 
The gentleman tells us that two years later the low-tax people 
Saniat Pennsylvania for free trade and the Democratic party 


and elected Mr. Shunk governor. The gentleman is not accu- 
rate in his historical research. Two years later“ Mr. Shunk 
was in his grave and Pennsylvania elected a Whig governor for 
the first time iu her history on an aggressively protective-tariff 
platform. But let me be entirely frank with my friend. One 
year after, to wit, in 1847, Mr. Shunk, who was governor when 
the resolution I have read was passed and manifested no dissent 
therefrom, was retlected governer, but the tariff issue played a 
ey subordinate part in the contest. The Mexican war was at 
its height, martial spirit was aroused, American blood had been 
shed, and the question of sustaining the Government overshad- 
owed every other, The sentimentof Pennsylvania then, as now, 
was that where the American flag once floated it should continue 
to float, whether on the banks of the Rio Grande or the islands 
of the Pacific. [Applause.] 

Now, let us look at the results of the act of 1846, which the gen- 
tleman thinks were so beneficial. My colleague [Mr. HEINER 
of Pennsylvania] promptly gave us the first installment of them 
as follows: 

I J 
sige ein O eres on eae 
were closed in two years, and every one of them went into bankruptcy, with 
one or two exceptions. 


The results were more fully described by an eyewitness whose 
testimony can not be yed, Hon. Joseph eee f of Pennsyl- 
vania, I read from his speech in this House in 1850: 


In 1846 there were employed in the State 300 furnaces with a capital of 812. 
000,000, pro du. . ap to 1847 889.850 tons of pig iron. This was 
about the time the tariff of 1846 was enacted and was about to go into opera- 
tion. In the i peace succeeding that period, 1848 and 1849, the amount of 
iron produced had fallen from about 400,000 to about 250,000 tous, and at the 
close of the present year (1850) it will have fallen down below 220,000 tons. 
Take in connection with this an additional fact. The whole history of the 
manufacture of ironin Pennsylvania shows that in a period of seventy-five 
years there have been erected 500 and out of the 177 failures, or 
where they have been closed or sold out the sheriff, of these 177 failures 
124 of them occurred since the passage of the tariffof 1846. Again, out of the 
200 blast-furnaces in full o on When the tariff of 1816 was enacted into 
a law 150 or fully one-half had stopped several months ago, and fully 50 of 
those remaining are preparing to go out of blast with the end of the present 


season. 

It will be remarked that all these iron works were in successful operation 
and that a profitable market existed under the operation of the of 1812, 
and that so far N blast new ones were n 
existence. The b gradually rising into importance the 
consumption rapidly increasing. It was affording constant and profitable 
employment to the industrious and toiling laborer. But the protecting and 
I g hand of the Government is removed and we find in the brief 
the disastrous change which hasoccurred. Now, sir, in view of all of these 
facts, and I challenge their successful contradiction, permit me to ask, will 
any man in his senses contend that these are not the legitimate fruits of the 
oe of the tariff of 1842 and the substitution of that e measure of 
Let me add from the letter of Henry C. Carey to Hon. Robert 
J. Walker, Secretary of the Treasury: 

The tariff of 1846 has caused the total ruin of thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of the most useful men of the country. It tends to the utter destruc- 


tion of the coal and iron, the cotton and the woolen interests; and unless its 
progress be stayed at that goal we must soon arrive, as must be admitted, 


even by yourself. - 


I add from the tariff report in the Thirty-fourth Congress: 


The home market was destroyed for the farmer, in the foreign market he 
could not compete, and the flocks were sent to the slaughter because the 
woolen factories had been sold at auction or converted to other purposes. 

Are we getting a reasonably clear view of the results that fol- 
lowed the law of 1846? Agriculture was depressed, manufac- 
tures were largely blotted out of existence. What followed? I 
read from a statement in the second volume of Bolles’ Financial 
History of the United States, dated in 1855. 

Since the destruction of the od tariff, money has been hard to obtain, and 
business men have been distressed, year after year, without intermission. 
The moment money becomes a little easier, away go the orders for foreign 
goods, to be paid for in specie. 


Now, to complete the picture and to show the results of this 
policy in its secondary stage, I quote from the report of Thomas 
Corwin, Secretary of the Treasury, presented to the House Janu- 
ary 25, 1853. After calling attention to the increase of the im- 
pen of iron from 102,723 tons in 1845 to 435,149 tons in 1852, 

e says: 

This enormous increase in the 1 of iron, at prices so far below 
the fair or usual cost ot uction both here and abroad, while it produces 
no co! nding benefit to the Treasury, destroyed, in good degree, the 
competition of our own producer and manufacturer. The result then fore- 
told is now pr realized, the foreign producer, by a reduction of 
prices on his part and of duties on our part, 7 55 himself of 
the contro! of our markets, raises the price of iron, it lieved, beyond the 
remunerating t, and certainly far beyond the rates ruling during the 
1 the late hopeless struggle for our own manufacturer to sustain 


This completes the ‘‘object-lesson.” Let us look at it in review. 
First, the removal of the Prs tarif forced the closing of 
furnaces and factories and their sale by the sherif. Second, 
came the loss of the farmer’s market and agricultural depres- 
sion. Third, the drainage of specie from this country to pay 
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for imported foreign made goods. Fourth, the foreigner in 
5 of our markets and raising prices far above those be- 
ore prevailing. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

This is the gentleman's object- esson,“ and I say to him the 
sons of the Keystone State have listened and learned it well. 
Did he hear them respond in November last, or was he too busy 
figuring up the Democratio minority in his own State, where 
the same object-lesson seems to have found a lodgment in the 
minds of the people? But the lesson is instructive. It epito- 
mizes the history of every departure in this country froma pro- 
tective policy. It is not theory; it is fact. It is better than ar- 
gument; it is history. It records the past; it pictures the fu- 
fute. “That which hath been, shall be.” [Applause.] 

Pass the bill under consideration and you repeat the grievous 
experiences of those days without the ameliorating influences of 
the exceptional circumstances theu n 

Mr. Chairman, I can not state the grounds of my opposition to 
this bill any more forcibly and clearly than to repeat the rea- 
sons for voting against the act of 1846 given by the gentleman 
then representing in this House the district which I now have 
the honor to represent, and after ward for many years the honored 
chief justice of the supreme court of the State of Pennsylvania, 
and always a Democrat, without guileand without reproach, the 
Hon. James Thompson. I read these reasons from the Congres- 
sional Globe of July 1, 1846. 

Because as a measure of ordinary finance it is insufficient to meet the 
wants of the country, and if adopted will in the end lead to direct taxation, 
de.troying at once both the purposes of revenue and protection. 

Because it will change the in pied of the people, driving them from em- 
ployments undertaken upon the faith of your legislation, by admitt a 
free and almost unrestricted competition from abroad of labor reduced to 
the lowest 8 living prices, the fruits of oppression and poverty. 

Because it yields up the independence intended to be arrived at by the 
fathers of the American system, by again looking to Europe for the produce 
of their workshops instead of supplying ourselves from our own. 

Because, although it is true that fore labor is much less expensive 
than American, still experience has fully shown that foreign fabrics advance 
in price as competition diminishes with us, and in the end we pay much 
dearer for foreign than domestic manufactures. 

Sir, history repeats itself. Thecireumstances that confronted 
my predecessorin1846confrontme to-day. The vote he cast then 
I shail cast on the 29th of this month. The reasons he gave then 
I adopt to-day. The direful results which followed the legisla- 
tion he so patriotically opposed I foresee will follow the passage 
ol this bill, but am powerless to prevent. The Democratic party 
has and exercises the power, and on it must rest the dread re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr. Chairman, when we recall the record of Pennsylvania on 
this question for more than a hundred years, culminating in her 
gigantic majority when she last spoke, and then study the pro- 
visions of this bill and see the deadly blows struck at the great 
industries of Pennsylvania—her coal, her iron, her glass, her 
wool, her oil, her lumber, her leather, and other manufactures— 
we will not deny that however mistaken the learned chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee may be about other things, 
he was not mistaken when he told us that this was ‘‘a political 
bill.” [Applause on the i geese side.] 

Pennsylvania produces three-eighths of all the bituminous 
coal of this country; this bill puts it on the free list. She 
makes two-thirds of all the coke, and this bill takes the tariff off 
it. She produces more than one-half of the oil, and it goes on 
the free list. She is largely interested in lumber, and the duty 
is removed from that. She makes 43 per cent of your pig iron 
50 per cent of your rolled iron, 67 per cent of your iron an 
steel plates, and the duties on all are greatly reduced. She is 
the largest manufacturer of sole leather, and the duty is reduced 
to the nominal rate of 5 percent. Her vast iron and glass man- 
ufacturing interests are severely assailed, and so we might go 
on through the list of all her industries, agricultural, mineral, 
and manufacturing, and scarcely one has escaped assault. 

I undertake no explanation why these blows fall thick and fast 
upon her, and I ask none, why the orange-growers of Florida, 
the rice farmers of the Carolinas, and the peanut-raisers of Vir- 

inia are accorded practically undiminished protection; but I 
90 say that Pennsylvania was for a protective tariff before this 
nation was founded and has been ever since, and will continue 
to be, because she believes it.insures to American laborers the 
work of America at American wages, and to the farmers and 
manufacturers of America the markets of America at American 


prices, and thereby promotes the comfort and prosperity of all | the chimneys of its great furnaces and workshops, and the air 


our people and the growth and development of the nation. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

If her fidelity to the cause of protection has attracted to her 
breast the shafts of partisan assault, she will bear her wounds, 
but she will never surrender her principles. [Applause.] 


See Ap- 


[Mr. BOATNER withholds his remarks for revision. 
pendix. ] 
Mr. STRONG. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from South 


Carolina, Mr. TALBERT, has, in very emphatic language, just 
administered to his Democratic e the usual am 5 AN for 
their failure to carry out the Chicago platform in favor of the 
free coinage of silver and of free trade. 

I believe a majority of the Democratic members of the House 
favored the free and unlimited coinage of silver, and the princi- 
pal reason given was, that by going to the gold standard prices 
had been unduly depressed, and by the free coinage of silver the 
depression would be stayed and prices restored. 

1 k most if not all of the gentlemen on that side of the 
House who have spoken on the subject, and many of them have 
done so, have declared that they are not entirely satisfied with 
the pending bill, because they say it contains too much protec- 
tion and they would prefer a free-trade measure. They claim 
that under the present law everything is taxed and that the peo- 
ple are robbed by being compelled to pay too much for what 
they buy, and propose by free trade to relieve them from that 
burden and give them what they need at a lower price. 

We have the anomalous spectacle of gentlemen voting for the 
free coinage of silver to enhance prices, and at the same time 
advocating free trade in order to reduce prices. Patented 

Mr. Chairman, the district which I have the honor to rep- 
resent upon this floor is one of the greatest agricultural dis- 
tricts in the United States. A large proportion of my constituents 
are farmers, and I have watched the progress of this debate 
closely with the view of protecting them as far as possible. I 
listened with much interest to the opening speech of the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, and 
when the cause of the farmer was espoused by him with so much 
feeling and eloquence, I, in the simplicity and inexperience of a 
new member, felt that surely the interests of the farmer would 
be well cared for in this House. [Laughter.] 

He paraten to us the sad experience of the farmer of the 
United States, compelled to go with his wheat to sell it in a for- 
eign market, and upon his return to be seized and robbed by the 
robber barons of the protective tariff. Butimagine my surprise 
later on in the discussion to discover that under this bill the 
poor farmer was still to carry his wheat to the foreign market 

or sale, and in addition was to be compelled to carry his wool 

to that market also, and on his return to be still subjected to the 
robbery of the wool manufacturer and other sharks of the pro- 
tective tariff. 

It is true that the distinguished chairman proposed a few days 
since, by an amendment, to extend the time when wool should 
go on the free list to the Ist day of August next; but that valu- 
able provision in favor of the farmer was slaughtered in the 
committee. The wool clip is usually taken off in June and 
is ready for the market in the latter part of June and in July 
and to have given the woolgrower from four to six weeks? 
time in which to dispose of his wool to the unsophisticated man- 
ufacturer would have been so high a A that it would 
doubtless have influenced the votes of thousands of woolgrow- 
ers; for manufacturers, knowing that they could not procure 
Australian and other foreign wools free of duty for a whole 
month or six weeks yet, would have rushed into the market and 
promptly bought up all the farmers’ wool at high protection 
prices. [Laughter. 

I think I can illustrate this in a way that our friends on the 
other side of the House can appreciate. 

There is a tax, an internal-revenue tax of 90 cents per gallon 
upon whisky. Now, suppose that you were about to lay ina 
large stock of whisky, your winter supply, for instance, and su 
pos a law had been passed fixing the time when that tax should 

taken off at one month hence. Of course you would all rush 
into the market and buy your whisky before the tax was taken 
off. [Laughter.] 

The wrongs suffered by the farmer in being compelled to sell 
his wheat in foreign markets, and upon his return to be robbed 
by tariff taxation upon all the articles purchased by him were 
eloquently portrayed by the gentleman from West Virginia. If 
I possessed the eloquence of the distinguished gentleman I would 
venture to add some touches to the picture drawn by him which, 
in my judgment, would add much to its beauty and make it more 
true to liie. 

I would place somewhere, not too far in the background, not 
far from the beautiful cottage of the farmer, a thriving city, 
thronged with busy, prosperous people, the smoke curling from 


musical with the hum of industry, where this farmer had sold 
his egi at 20 cents per dozen, his butter for 25 cents per pound, 
his chickens at 30 cents apiece, his turkeys at 12 cents per 
pound, his hogs, his cattle and lambs, his cabbage, potatoesand 
other vegetables at good prices, and where he had also found a 
market for 90 per cent of his wheat. [Applause.] 

In another portion of the picture I would place the farmer 
with an elegant new wagon, which in the good old days of free 
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trade would have cost him 8130, but which a protected manufac- 
turer had kindly consented to sell him for $65, and in the wagon 
I would put a barrel of protected salt, upon which the duty is33 
cents, and which in those good old days cost $2.30, but which a 
r consented to let him have for 90 cents. Then I would 
ut in a keg of large wire nails taxed at$2, but which he bought 
or $1.25, and a keg of small nails with which the farmer wants 
to put on the roof of the new carriage house he is building, and 
upon which there is a tax of $4, but which the merchant kindly 
sold him for $1.90. 

Then I would put in some calico upon which there is an op- 
pressive tax of 5 cents per yard, but which the merchant gener- 
ously let him have at just 5 cents per yard, and then some carpet 
for his kitchen, upon which the robber tax is about 30 cents per 
aie and which carpet in the good old days would have cost 

1.30 per yard, but which the farmer had prevailed upon the 
merchant to sell him for 60 cents per yard. And a host of other 
articles for the use and comfort of the good wife and children of 
the farmer, all heavily taxed, but which the merchant had sold 
to him at rates similar to those above mentioned; and then I 
would place the farmer upon the wagon, clothed in an all-wool 
American-made suit, which a clothier had in kindly sympathy 
sold to him for less than he could buy the same kind of a suit in 
Liverpool or London. And now, seated behind a splendid team 
of large farm horses, overloaded with this great burden of taxa- 
tion, the farmer so robbed and wronged, with anguish of heart 
drives slowly homeward, sadly and mournfully singing ‘‘ Praise 
God from whom all blessings flow.“ [Laughter and applause.] 

wool. 

Mr. Chairman, for many years Ohio has been one of the lead- 
ing wool-producing States. By t care and expense our 
flocks have been improved until in point of value the wool prod- 
uct of Ohio exceeds that of any other State. Toxas has a 
greater number of sheep, but their wool is less valuable. 

Upon the farms of Ohio, mostly in comparatively small flocks, 
are found to-day about four and one-half millions of sheep, p 
ducing from twenty to twenty-five millions of pounds of wool an- 


nually. 

: That our State is well adapted to the industry is established 
the fact that it hassolong flourished there. But the produc- 
on of wool is attended with considerable expense. The sheep 
must be housed and fed during a large portion of the year, and 
during the remaining portion they are grazed upon valuable 
lands. No argument is required to convince any reasonable 
man that the actual cost of producing wool here must be much 
greater than in those countries where. winter feeding is not re- 

quired and pasturage is nearly or quite free. 

In the report of the testimony of Mr. Theodore Justice before 
the Committee on Ways and Means I find this statement: 

United States Consul-General Wallace, in hisreport, which is on file, states 
the reasons why wool in Australia is 12 cents a pound. It is because their 
land is largely owned by the government and fenced by the government. 
The sheep do not even require to be herded. The only cost is the labor in 
shearing and marketing the wool. 

It is against the wool from such countries we need protection. 

But gentlemen on the other side of the House contend that 
protection does the woolgrower no good, and cite as a conclu- 
sive argument upon that point that while we have had a protect- 
ive tariff wool has steadily declined in pe It is true that 
wool has declined in price, but that decline is easily accounted 
for and is not attributable to the tariff. It ison account of the 
very great increase in the production of wool in Australia, South 
Africa, South America, and other foreign countries. In some 
countries where but little wool was produced a few years ago, 
great quantities are now produced at little expense. 

Australia now produces 600,000,000 pounds, South America 
460,000,000 pounds, and large quantities are produced in South 
Africa, and also in Russia. 

This great increase in production has reduced the price 
throughout the world. 

The forog wool Bia saree most nearly with our Ohio wool 
is that of Australia, which is said to be very similar to ours in 
quality and condition, losing in about the same proportion by 
scouring. Now, the price of fine scoured Australian wool in the 
London market has steadily fallen from 53 cents in 1882 to 32 
cents in 1892, while the average price of fine scoured Ohio wool 
has, in the same period, fallen from 90 cents to 62 cents. 

To attribute the fall of price in the United States to the tariff 
is pure sophistry or worse; and that the effect of the tariff was 
to main the price here above what it would otherwise have 
been is demonstrated by the fact that in 1893, after it had be- 
come probable that wool would be placed upon the free list, the 
price dropped to the level of European prices. In anticipation 
of free woo. buyers took none S Toep at free-trade prices, and the 
farmers lost millions of dollars in the price of their crop. 

The following table, prepared by sE ustice, Bateman & Co., of 
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Free- | interest | 1. Sta, 


Free-trade 

imil: e from = 
woas, | price of | placesin| Perm on 
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Kinds of wool. 


Per cent. 
XX Ohio fine z 
X Ohio fine 
X Michigan fine 
XX unwashed fine__..- 
X unwashed flne 
Medium washed 
Medium unwashed 
One- quarter blood 
washed 
One- quarter blood 
un washed 
Medium Minnesota 
Minnesota one-quarter 
MOOG cot oy ea 
Dark fine unwashed 
Dark medium un- 
washed ._._..._ ERO, 
Dark one-quarter blood 
unwashed 


Medium Territorial... 
One-quarter blood Ter- 
Floral! 
Heavy fine Territorial. 
Imported New Mexico 
8 
Oregon, Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada fine 
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© 
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From this it will be seen what the free-trade prices of wool 
would be. 

The ocean freight on wool from London to the United States 
is said to be about one-fourth of a cent per pound, while the 
freight from the western portions of the United States to the 
Atlantic ports is as high 3 cents per pound. One does not need 
tobe conversant with the woolgrowing business to know that 
under these circumstances, with the duty on foreign wool re- 
moved, our woolgrowers will be compelled to seek other em- 
ployment. 

If this bill is to become a law, the wool industry of this entire 
country is doomed. The 47,000,000 of sheep, producing over 
300.000,000 pounds of Wool annually, will disappear, and the price 
of this wool, instead of being distributed to the farmers of the 
United States, will be paid out to foreigners. The large amount 
of capital invested in these flocks will be mostly lost, sacrificed 
toafalse theory. This assassination of a great industry of the 
farmers is sought to be justified upon the theory that it is nec- 
essary to give cheaper wool to our manufacturers. Even if by 
pacing wool on the free list our manufacturers would be able to 

uy wool cheaper and to make woolen goods cheaper, the gain, 
ifany, would be but temporary and the policy a short-sighted 
one. It will just as certainly and almost as speedily destroy the 
flocks of this country and leave us wholly at the mercy of the 
foreign producer and the importer; and what assurance have we 
that, with nocompetition here, the manufacturer will get wool 
cheaper than it has been furnished? When we are dependent 
upon foreigners forall of 'the vast amount of wool used in this 
country we will thereby give them a greater market and enhance 
the price of their wool, but we will have none to sell and will 
buy at their prices. [Applause.] 

You will strike down this great industry, divest our people of 
the means of supplying for themselves one of the necessaries of 
life, and do a great wrong to a large class of most worthy people 
for a yar tag? i reduction in the price of wool. 

Aside from the injury which will result to those who have 
their capital invested in this business, it is a serious blow to all 
those engaged in agricultural pursuits. Overproduction has so 
reduced prices of farm products as to make the prospect of the 
farmer anything but flattering. The newspapers of the great 
cities are filled with articles discussing the question as to how 
the unemployed within their limits may be provided for and 
savedfromsuiferingand starvation. One ofthefavorite methods 

roposed is to send them to the country, where they may engage 
in work upon the farm. 

Now, in addition to the thousands of men who are driven from 
their usual occupations in factories and shops to compete with 
the farmer in the still greater overproduction of the farm, thou- 
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sands of woolgrowers deprived of their employment will be 
compelled to direct their energies and the 20,000,000 acres of 
land now used for grazing sheep to the production of grain and 
the ordinary products of the farm. This will inevitably result 
in still further depression and disaster to the whole agricul- 
tural class. But aside from all this, there is a further important 
objection to the destruction of our wool industry. 

Wool is indispensable to the comfort of our people. In our 
rigorous climate we can not dispense with it at any time, and 
it is as necessary to the equipment of an army as guns, ammu- 
nition, and rations. To divest ourselves of the means of sup- 
plying it would seem to be most unwise. In order that we may 
not be defenseless we build great ships, and expend many mil- 
lions annually in improving and constructing a navy. About 
this I have no word of complaint. 

I rejoice in the improvement of our Navy and trust that the 
same policy may be continued until the Navy of the United 
States shall be as it ought to be, the best on the seas. Not that 
we may be thereby enabled to play the bully with weak powers, 
or strong ones either, but that we may be in position at all times 
to maintain the dignity and honor of the nation, and cease to be 
at the mercy of any power whose greed or pride may tempt it 
to substitute might for right. [Applause.] 

But while we are expending these millions in order that we 
may maintain our independence and standing among the nations 
of the world, what manner of statesmanship is that which would, 
for doubtful temporary advantage, deliberately divest our EA 
ple of the power to provide themselves with an article of prime 
necessity both in peace and in war. 

While claiming to be the mag se and followers of those great 
leaders and statesmen, Andrew Jackson and Thomas Jefferson, 
our Democratic friends wholly ignore their plain teachings upon 
this as well as other subjects. In 1824 Andrew Jackson said: 


Providence has filled our mountains and our plains with minerals; with 
lead, iron, and copper, and given us a climate and soil for the growing of 
hemp and wool. ese being the greatest materials of our national defense, 
they ought to have extended to them adequate and fair protection, that our 
manufacturers and laborers may be placed in a fair competition with those 
of Europe, and that we may have within our country a supply of those 

and important articles so essential in war. We have n too long 
subject to the policy of British merchants. 

It is time we should become a little more Americanized, and instead of 
feeding the paupers and laborers of England, feed our own; or else, ina short 
time, by continuing our present policy (that under the tariff of 1816 „Wwe shall 
all be rendered paupers ourselves. 


The principles advocated by Jackson areas correct now as they 
were then, and the reasons for their enforcement apply now with 
even more force. In writing upon the subject Mr. Jefferson said: 


The general inquiry now is, shall we make our own comforts, or go with- 
outthem at the will of a foreign nation? 

He, therefore, who is now pe en ‘domestic manufacturers must be for 
reducing us either to a dependence upon that nation, or to be clothed in 
skins and live like beasts in caves and dens. 

Tam proud to say I am not one of these. 


ame. : 
u his letter to Humphrey, in 1809, he wrote: 

My own idea is, that we should encourage home manufactures to the ex- 
tent of our own consumption of everything of which we raise the raw ma- 


In 1817, after the close of the war of 1812, during which time 
this country had been cut off from supplies from outside and on 
that account many industries had grown up and prospered, Mr. 
Jefferson wrote: 

The ot the last twenty years has been a 
all to di for necessaries on ourselves alone, 
dally peachable and industrious, ant noe needing to extract. ioe comforts 
out of the eternal fires raging in the Old World. ' 

Clearly Mr. Jefferson would not have deemed it wise for us to 
divest ourselves of the power to supply any of the wool 
needed by our people. Nor can I understand how anyone who 
has been intrusted to represent any of the great agricultural 
8 ol this country can justify himself in casting a vote for 


cant lesson for us 
I hope twenty years 


THE DEMOCRATIC AND REPUBLICAN POLICIES. 


One would sup the Democratic party had discovered some 
plan for raising the revenue which would not be a tax upon our 
oe but no such plan has been disclosed by them, and it cer- 

y isnot embodied in this bill. Upon the contrary, we find 
them looking about for other methods of taxation, and it is now 
proposed to resort to the extraor methods which the Gov- 
ernment was compelled to adopt in time of war to enable them 
to secure by direct taxation that money which must be had and 
which we have. hitherto extracted from those foreigners who 
sought our markets for the sale of their goods; itis not proposed 
to 5 less revenue by taxation, but to collect itina er- 
ent way. 

The Republican plan is to raise the revenue by duties levied 
upon such foreign products as come in competition with like 
articles produced in this country and to make the duty high 


enough to cover the difference between the wages of labor in 
the different countries, and thus to prefer our own people in the 
matter of employment. 

The Democratic plan discards the idea of protection and de- 
nounces it as unconstitutional and a great wrong, and proposes 
to collect the revenues in such manner as to let all products 
which compete with the products of our people come in free; 
that the laborer and producer of this country shall pay all the 
expense of carrying on the Government, State, local, and na- 
tional, and contend with the labor of the world, which is to be 
permitted to come with its products to complete as freely as 
possible in our markets. 

When internal-revenue taxes are levied, such as taxes upon 
incomes, legacies,and the like, there is no question but our 

ple must pay them; and when duties are levied upon foreign 
mports which have no competition in this country, the im- 
poser has only to add the duty to his price and the consumer 
sit to pay or do without the article, because it is not produced 
here and the importer has no competition except from other 
importers, who must pay the same duty. But when the duty is 
levied upon the protective plan—that is, upon such products as 
come in competition with like products of this country—the 
importer must pay the tax in the first instance the same as in 
the other, and ria upon the state of the marketas to whether 
he will get it back. 

He must meet our own producers who are in the market with 
the same kind and quality of goods competing with each other 
and ready to compete with him, and the price is regulated 
that big Seger ne He pays the tax and sells at our price, an 
pockets that much less profit. 

If the foreigner or importer could prevail on us to remove the 
duties on competing articles, and thus give him free access ta 
our own markets, he could sell in close competition with our 
American producers and put into his pocket as: additional prof- 
its all of that tariff tax which he now pays into the Treasury of 
the United States. 

Either that, or he can reduce his price so as to embarrassand 
drive out American competition and take possession of the 
whole market, and can only be met here bya reduction of wages 
to the people who do the work. 


If the history of tariff legislation showed that the effect of 


levying a protective tariff upon articles had been to enhance 
their cost, and that the people had been imposed upon and 
robbed in that way, there might be some plausible excuse for 
this legislation, but on the contrary history reveals quite the 
reverse. 

Whenever a protective tariff has been levied upon any article 
which we have been able to produce successfully, the ultimate 
and speedy result has been to greatly reduce the cost of such 
article, and to this there is no exception. 

This being true, how can it be consistently claimed that a pro- 
tective tariff is a robbery? It furnishes employment to our peo- 
ple and gives us the product ata reduced price. 

It is no answer to say that the reduced priee is the result of 
improved machinery and improved methods, for these very im- 
provements are brought about by the stimulus and competition 
produced by the protective tariff. 

With fair protection we.may always depend upon the active 
competition among our own people, keeping prices as low as is 
consistent with the payment of fair wages to those who do the 
work, and that is. all any American ought to desire. It is cer- 
tainly not to be desired thatour laborers shall be reduced to the 
same scale of wages as those of Papane or Europe, mgs Broa 
the product of their labor may be had at a lower price. isis 
not demanded by the best interests of our country, nor do our 
people desire it. 

So anxious have the framers of this bill been to remove pro- 
tection from the industries of this country that they have con- 
fessedly failed to provide the necessary revenue to carry on the 
Government by something like $70,000,000 and are compelled to 
resort to direct taxation of our people at a time when they are 
least able to bear it to make up the deficiency. They depend 
upon largely increased importations to increase the revenues of 
the Government, utterly disregarding the very important fact 
that the larger the importations the greater will be the depres- 
sion of industries here. 

Every dollar’s worth of goods bought abroad means that much 
less bought from our home producers. It means that muchem- 
ployment taken from some Jaborer in this country and given 
tosome laborer elsewhere. [Applause.] 

While this question concerns all classes it is of vital import- 
ance to laborers. That the wages of labor in this country has 
been, under the protective system, from one-third to two- 
higher than in Europe has been so repeatedly shown that it 
would seem that no time need be taken upon that point. But I 
happen to have before me a table taken froma report made hy 
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Hon. Wm. Burgess, formerly United States consul to Sheffield, 
showing the prices for labor in the pottery business in England 
and in the United States, which I will embody in my remarks: 


E 
lani 


Per ct 

87.75 | / $15.00 

4.70 8.50 81 
1.20 8.50 192 
6.00 10. 50 75 
8.40 15.00 78 
4.82 7.50 56 
12.00 18. 00 50 
1.68 3.50 108 
2.16 5.00 181 
2.16 6.00 177 
1.44 4.00 180 
1.44 5.00 217 
7.20 14.00 9¹ 
3.36 7.00 109 
2.16 7.50 A7 
6.48 10, 00 54 
4.50 11.00 144 
10.50 20. 00 $0 
2.16 5.00 101 
1.68 3.50 108 
6. 48 12.00 85 
14.40 25.00 74 
8.25 16.50 100 


It is generally admitted that wages in this country are much 
higher than in England, and that they are still lower in Ger- 
many and many other foreign countries. But it is contended 
that this difference is counterbalanced by the cost of living. 
That this claim is wholly unfounded will appear from the follow- 
ing statements and tables, taken from the same report. 

8 to the matter of clothing, Mr. Burgess says: 

As to matters of clothing. it is much more dificult to compare with any 
satisfactory degree of certainty; but when one takes into consideration the 


quality of the material, the fit and general finish, one finds very little differ- 
ence in the cost of the same article in the different countries. It will bere- 


membered that the articles Ihave compared are of the cheaper grade and 


such as are used by the laboring classes. 


MEN'S CLOTHING. 


eee nce EE niece AS S gin 
Cotton shirts (linen bosom). 
Woolen undershirts. 
Woolen drawers. 
Hose. 

Boots 
Eres 

orking caps. 
Baus rb 


Suits of clothes (working) 
Suits of clothes (Sunday 
Overalls 


e en. EE 
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Berl er... 
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WOMEN s CLOTHING. 
Cotton underwear will average 20 per cent cheaper in the United States. 


Eg 
E 
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Woolen undervests neea ranra sanadera ne 
Woolen drawers 
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Shoes (low) 
Stuf dresses 


prom Simpo, 


. deer Ale. 
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CHILDREN’S CLOTHING. 

There is little difference in the ag, ate cost of children's clothing. 
While the boots, cotton and woolen underclothes, collars, and cuffs are 
slightly cheaper in America, in outside clothing, hose, and hats the little 
9 .—.— would be in favor of England. 


HOUSE FURNISHINGS. 


Articles. England |Unitea 
| 

$2.50 |. $1.50 

$) oT 

12.50 8.50 

2.00 1.00 

24.00 15.00 

40.00 32.50 

10. 00 7.50 
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HOUSE FURNISHINGS—continued. 


Articles, 


3. 
D 8. 
Mattress f 8 12. 
Mattress (cotton Wool) 9. 
Wardrobe A E 12 
Cotton sheets (per pair) 52 L 
Blankets ( pair, 8 pound). 4 
Cotton quilts PON Ea, 


pIi: 


25 

25 

00 

. 00 

50 

50 

00 

2% 

37 
2 2 
5 7 75 
1.50 1.75 
5. 00 6.50 
02 -% 
75 85 
-30 5⁰ 
43 40 
2⁰ 2 
TERDA 1,00 7 

Se E 20) > 
as — s 

Fry pan 27 30 
5 -80 7 
Tron pot (tin lined) 5 pints 50 40 
Iron pot (tin lined) 8 pints 75 55 
— —— 5 2 15 
0 .03 -01 
Iron tenkettlo. 5⁰ 0 
— — 2 +25 
Scrubbing brush 2 . 
Shoe brus . 2 -30 
Stove brush....... +29 80 


FOOD STUFFS. 


The articles, however, which make up the great cost of living of every 
household are those which are at once consumed in their use—namely, the 
food stuffs, coal, oil, gas, etc. Many of these articles are fixed quantities, 
and of comparatively fixed values, whereas others vary acco’ to the 
season—¢. g., butter, eggs. ete., and others as to the quantity or selection 

In such cases ve obtained the average maximum and minimum 
cost. The following is a comparative list. perhaps not complete, but sufti- 
ciently so to show the difference between most of the chief articles of daily 
consumption, and to give a fair comparative table: 


Articles. England. United States. 
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Sigs 
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ba Blig 
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All the above prices I have procured from the most reliable sources, from 
houses ca large stocks and catering particularly to the wants and 
purses of the masses. 

I have no doubt that the arenon of quality will be advanced by some. I 
admit that in a few, a very few instances the fact that the articles are made 
more heavily and substantially, as in the case of kitchen utensils, in Eng- 
land than in the United States, would account for the slightly her price 
in in a but, at the same time, the same argument holds as to the 
superior quality of the American-made goods, as in the case of outside 
clothing, both in men's and women’s, the fit, the style, the finish. I have 
noticed that to secure a good fitand a satisfactory finish one has to pay well 


for it, even in Engiand. 
Ihave, however, endeavored to be perfectly just in my comparisons; an 
have compared only those articles which could be fairly compar 


as sta 
as to quality, finish, durability, and utility. 
WILLIAM BURGESS, 
United States Consu 


TUNSTALL, ENGLAND, March 3, 1893. 
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On account of the cheapness of ocean freights, goods from the 
ports of Europe can be put down at any of our seaports at less 
expense than from even short distances in the interior of this 
country paying railroad freights. This being so, with the pro- 
tective duty removed from the foreign goods, competition be- 
tween the products of labor in this country and all other coun- 
tries becomes free. The product of a day’s labor in Europe, 
where wages are 60 cents a day, will compete without restraint 
with the product of a day’s labor here the same as if the men 
stood elbow to elbow. 

The value of all products consists almost entirely of the labor 
necessary in their production. If that labor is but 60 cents in 
Europe and the products mayne placed in our market free, with 
no more expense of freight than our own productions must bear, 
is it not apparent that the laborer here will be driven to 
the same wages as that received by his competitor? Will an 
article Spe a certain amount of labor to produce it in this 
country sell for more than an article of the same kind equall 

ood produced in some other country? How may laborers will 

nd employment in the factories and workshops of this country 
at $2 per day when the market can be supplied free of duty from 
factories and shops where only $1 per day is paid for the same 
quality of labor? 

Free importation means more importations, less work, greater 
competition among laborers here, and wages reduced to the level 
of wages of the world. 

Advocates of free trade or tariff for revenue only manifest 
great solicitude for the welfare of the consumer, but overlook 
the important fact that the consumers most needing their solic- 
itous care and most deserving of that care are themselves the 
real producers of the country. I mean the toilers, the workers, 
the men who give whatever of value there is to all productions; 
and these constitute the great body of our ple. It is true 
that there is another, a comparatively small class of our people 
who are consumers only and who by their wealth and fortune are 
able to live without work. This latter class, if their own selfish 
interests only are consulted, may be indifferent about the pas- 
sage of this bill, for the lower products may be the more their 
wealth will procure; the lower the wages of labor the more ser- 
vices they can command with the same expenditure. 

Your proposition is by unfair competition to reduce the wages 
of laborers of this country to the level of the wages of the out- 
side world, in order to give them the work of their own hands 
at a less price. ; 

But you do more: You compel them to take less for their labor 
in order that their more fortunate countrymen who do not labor 
may take the benefit of their toil at less cost. 

he great mass of one people are both producers and con- 
ucers are provided for and are pros- 


sumers, and when the p 
perous all are prosperous. 


EFFECTS OF THE WILSON BILL. 


No measure ever proposed in the Congress of the United 
States in time of has attracted more generalattention not 
only within the United States but throughout the world, than 
has the bill now under consideration; not because of the novelty 
of the proposed enactment, but because of its effect upon the in- 
dustrial classes here and elsewhere, And what is most extraor- 
dinary in this connection is, that while the people of other lands 
look on with rir guages? and are inspired with hope and energy 
by the belief that this bill will become a law, apprehension has 
seized upon the people of the United States and the entire in- 
dustrial and business system of this country is paralyzed by the 
threatened danger. 

Mills, furnaces, and factories are silent. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of our people are waiting in enforced idleness for thatem- 
Been which the defeat of this measure alone can give. 

hese people are not concerned about taxes or cheaper goods 
or cheaper products, but about work. It is employment they 
want. 

They crave the right to support themselves and their depend- 
ent ones by honest toil. They realize now most fully, by un- 
pleasant experience, that to the man whose only capital consists 
of his brain and muscle it is entirely immaterial how cheap any 
article may be if he has no work. Without employment the 
cheapest commodity is beyond his reach. With many thousands 
of our people the problem has passed beyond the question of the 
ex of labor to the more pressing inquiry,whether they are to 

ve employment at all! 

The situation is too serious to admit of experiments to test the 
theories of professors or the declarations of party platforms. 

The people demand relief from the effect of threatened ruin. 
In the great cities of this country thousands upon thousands of 
willing, honest laborers and their families are subsisting upon 
charity, and the cry of distress comes up from every section. 
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No partisan theory ought to stand for a moment in the way of 
prompt relief. Give to these people employment and they will 
not accept charity. Openthe wor shops and you may close your 
soup-houses; and the way to do this is so plainly seen by the 
pegis. that with one voice they demand the defeat of the Wil- 
son bill. 

President Cleveland, in his message of last August, says: 

To the Congress af the United States: 

The existence of an ala’ and extraordinary bust: z 
volving the welfare and prosperity of all our people, has 5 
call together in extra session the people's representatives in Congress, to 
= * By ated — — ane a pae otic ena of the legislative du 

ey sole are char, 2 
dangers threate tue future 5 3 ADA ARENON S3 

Our unfortunate cial plight is not tke result of untoward events nor 
of conditions related to our natural resources; nor isit traceable to any of 
the afflictions which pales pe check national growth and prosperity. 
With plenteous crops, with abundant phere of remunerative production 
and manufacture, with unusual invitation to safe investment, and with sat- 
isfactory assurance to business enterprise, suddenly financial distrust and 
fear have sprung up on every side. Numerous moneyed institutions have 
suspended use abundant assets were not immediately availal'e to meet 
the demands of frightened depositors. Surviving corporations and indivi- 
duals are content to keep in hand the money they are usually anxious to 
loan, and those e ed in legitimate business are surprised to find that the 
securities they offer for loans, though heretofore satisfactory, are no longer 
accepted. Values supposed to be fixed are fast becoming conjectural, and 
loss and failure have invaded every branch of business. 

And further along in his message the President suggests the 
true cause of the unfortunate conditions when he says: 

—— 1 7 1 — 5 E ances which the business of the 
sufe „ as mu 
eee g. ch from e apprehended as from those 

It is that apprehension of evil which prostrated the business 
of this country, and it is the apprehension of evil which now 
holds our industries prostrate. 

The year of 1892 was one of unexampled n All of our 
industries were in prosperous condition and all our people found 
profitable employment. But the Democratic party came into 
power in all branches of the Government, dominated by the free- 
trade element of the party, and with a platform which denounced 
the whole protective tariff system as unconstitutional and a fraud 
and demanding its repeal. A different system was to be adopted; 
the producers were to be compelled to meet here in their own 
markets the free unobstructed competition of the producers of 
the world. 

Manufacturers in countries where the rate of wages are not 
more than a third of what they are here were to be permitted to 
bring their wares here and sell them free of duty. It was the 
apprehension of this evil which caused the business men of this 
country to hesitate,and then, one after another, to suspend, until 
the whole country has been brought to the verge of ruin. 

Cease to threaten the business of the country. 

Let American wages remain at the American standard. De- 
feat this bill and let the people know that they may safely pro- 
ceed with their work, and send prosperity and joy throughout 
the length and bre:dth of the land. In less than one month 
there will be employment for most if not all our people. [Ap- 
plause.] Pass this bill and you will increase the employment 
and prosperity ofothers, while our own people ery for work and 
starve for want of it. Pass this bill and you will deplete the 
flocks and impoverish the farmers of this country to increase 
the flocks and enrich the flockmasters of other lands. Pass 
this bill and you will destroy the manufactories of this country 
to start the fires inthe furnaces and shops of other countries. 

Pass this bill and you willsend joy to England and all Europe 
by robbing your own countrymen of their only means of sup- 


rt. 

The money which should be paid to our people for the work 
of their hands will be sent abroad to buy foreign products; our 
country drained of gold, our markets flooded with foreign goods, 
our Treasury empty, our people in idlen ss and want. 

But we are told that this bill must be passed because, when 
the present Administration and this Congress was elected, the 
people declared in favor of free trade. Some of them did, and 
they have found out that they did very wrong. They have re- 
pented, and are very sorry. They will never do it again; it 
was only a mistake, a very great mistake it is true, but they 
were fooled and have been sufficiently punished. 

Iam a Republican, and a partisan, if you please. I very much 
desire the success of the Republican party, because I believe its 
success will redound to the best interests and greater prosperity 
of our country. If I looked only to party success I should desire 
the passage of this bill by this Democratic Congress. 

The people of this country have been very charitable and mag- 
nanimous to that party. [ts many faults, not to say crimes, have 
been overlooked or forgiven whea, in justice, they should have 
consigned it to oblivion, 

But now, when there is no occasion fo- passion, with ample 
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opportunity for deliberation, with the history of the past before 
them, showing most conclusively that low tariff has never failed 
to be followed by disaster and distress, and that higher protec- 
tive duties have always been followed by greater prosperity; if 
that party shall disregard these lessons, as well as the teachings 
of Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Jackson, Clay, Webster, 
Benton, Lincoln, Grant, Garfield, and a host of other eminent 
statesmen whose memory the people of this country delight to 
honor; if all these are to be disregarded, and no heed is to be 
paid to the lessons and warnings of the present, but in the face 
of all the Democratic pary shall deliberately enact that they 
will offer the mockery of relief to the ete et 5 of this 
country by giving to other people the work which they need, 
then will the people turn in their distress and smite and bury that 
party under a mountain of just indignation. Much as I desire 
the defeat of the Democratic party, I do not wish its destruction 
at so great a sacrifice. I much prefer that that party, inimical- 
as it has ever proved itself to be to the arg ne of the peo- 
ple, should continue to exist rather than that by this great folly 
distress and ruin shall be the portion of our people. 

I appeal to the gentlemen of the committee to heed the lessons 
of the past; to remember the teachings of the fathers; to hear 
the cry of their countrymen, and so vote as to dispel the dark 
cloud of adversity and suffer the great Republic to continue 
onward and upward in its magnificent career of prosperity and 
glory. [Applause.] 

Mr. WHEELER of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, believing as do 
that the bill now under consideration is a direct blow at theagri- 
cultural, manufacturing, and laboring interests of the country, I 
think it my duty to enter my | aoa against its passage. Ishall 
not, in the brief time allotted to me, attempt to go into details, 
but shall content myself in a very general way in dealing with 
the principles involved in this most radical change of tariff laws. 

e reasons assigned by the Democratic majority of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means for presenting this bill is that it isa 
response, but not a complete one, to the verdict of the people in 
the elections of 1892. ithout stopping here to discuss the rea- 
sons or causes for the results of that election, it is perfectly ap- 

rent from the result of the elections held in the fall of 1593 in 
Bhio, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Iowa, and New York that 
the popular will, as asserted in 1893, was a reversal of that ex- 
pressed in 1892. 

That the apprehension that the Democratic party would per- 
form the promises held out in its platform so aroused the people 
to the real dangers from that kind of legislation as to paralyze 
the business interests of the country, close the workshops and 
the mines, wreck banks and other financial institutions, throw 
millions of men out of employment, and ruin the home markets 
is so apparent as to require no proof. 

When the Democratic party came into power for the first time 
since 1861, under the leadership of Mr. Cleveland, they foundin 
the Treasury of the United States, with all maturing obligations 
paid, a parpin sufficiently large to meet all possible contingen- 
cies. In his message to Congress in 1887 President Cleveland 
called to the attention of Congress the fact that there was a sur- 
plus in the Treasury of the United States of not less than $100,- 
000,000. This surplus, it is true, was to some extent fictitious. 
It had been brought about by the failure of a Democratic Ad- 
ministration to pay off the obligations of the Government, and 
these vast sums had been allowed to accumulate and lie in the 
Treasury vaults or in the favorite banks of the Administration. 

On the incoming of the Republican Administration under 
President Harrison there was a surplus in the Treasury in the 
neighborhood of $87,000,000. To the reduction of that surplus 
the Republican party, with that business tact that has always 
characterized its entire administration of the affairs of this 
Government, applied such portions of it as could be used to the 
payment of the public debt, so that during Mr. Harrison’s Ad- 
ministration the public debt was reduced $259,000,000, and in 
response to the demand of the people of this country in 1890, 
the Republican party again adjusted the tariff for the purpose 
of changing the duties levied on foreign goods to meet the 
changed conditions of business. 

This much-abused act largely increased the free list, and the 
percentage of duties was largely decreased with a view of stim- 
ulating trade and of permitting such articles as could not be 
produced in this country to be brought in free of duty, it being 
intended to levy a duty on such articles as come from foreign 
countries and are also produced in this country as would equal 
the difference between the wages paid here and those aid in 
foreign countries, and the other unequal conditions. I think it 
will be conceded that a great difference exists between the wages 
paa in foreign countries and those paid in our own, and for the 

formation of this House I submit a comparative table of the 
wages paid in 1891 in one State alone: 


What protection does for the American wage-earner. 


General average 
Weekly wages paid 
Industries. to all employés. 


Great 
Britain.* 


Massachu- 
— setts. 


Agricultural implements $10, 25 88. 85 
re aces aa Nas OON GAA 11.80 4.89 
r 0. d 11.63 4.37 

— 8.63 4.16 
Building trades. 14.99 7.2¹ 
Carpetings 6.03 4.11 
Carriages and wagons -- 13. 80 4. 89 
Jotbhiüg. 5. cas cece eee: 10. 01 6.71 
Cotton goods 6.45 4.66 
Flax and jute goods 6.46 2. 84 
Food preparations 9.81 2.72 
Furnſture 11.04 7. 90 

F 12. 28 6.93 
Hats, fur, wool, and silk 11.01 5.51 

osiery ....... ee 6.49 4.67 
Liquors, malt and distilled 12.87 12. 66 
Machines and machinery ` 11.75 6.93 
Metals and metallic goods 11.25 7. 40 
Printing and publis img 2 11.37 5.52 
Printing, dyeing, bleaching, and finishing cotton tex- 

JJ ß E E A 4.94 
r E E E A a E N EENET 8.58 
Wooden goods. 5.67 
Woolen goods 4.86 
Worsted goods 3.60 

All industries 5.86 


Average,“ instead of “high” wages rate for Great Britain. 


And what is true of Massachusetts is true of the other States, 
Thus it will be seen that the foreign manufacturer has a decided 
advantage over the home manufacturer, in wages alone, and un- 
less the home manufacturer is protected to the extent of the 
difference that exists between the home labor market and the 
foreign labor market, he can not maintain himself in business. 
Therefore, if the tariff or duty on foreign goods is reduced, as 
contemplated by this bill, whatever that reduction amounts to 
comes from the wage-worker. 

CAN THE REVENUES OF THE 9 REDUCED WITH SAFETY AT THIS 

I propose to discuss, first, the practicability of passing at this 
time a bill which will materially reduce the revenues of the 
country. The annual expenses of this Government are not less 
than $460,000,000 per year, and with a growing commercial na- 
tion like this, it is safe to say that the expenses will increase 
rather than diminish. Confessedly, this bill will reduce the 
revenues at least $75,000,000 per annum, and this at a time when 
the Government is running behind at a rate of not less than $80,- 
000,000 to $100,000,000 1 year. Indeed, the deficiency is grow- 
ing so rapidly that it is impossible to estimate what it will be 
for the current year. 

The Secretary of the Treasury in his annual report to Con- 
gress for 1893 estimated that the deficit for the current year 
would be about $28,000,000, and yet within the last few days he 
appeared before the Senate committee and made the alarming 
statement that the deficit was growing so rapidly that the Gov- 
ernment is now running behind at the rate of $10,000,000 per 
month, and might be $100,000,000 for the current year, and with 
this condition of affairs and the promise of the majority of the 
Ways and Means Committee that the pending bill will take off 
further duties on the imports of the country and make a further 
reduction of $75,000,000 per year more, it is proposed, in the face 
of all this, to proceed with the reduction of the incomes of the 
country. 

Is it anything remarkable that a policy of this character re- 
lating to the financial management of a great commercial na- 
tion of sixty millions of people, that our merchants and manu- 
facturers became apprehensive, that the importers refused to 
import, manufacturers to manufacture, merchants to purchase; 
that the mills and factories were closed down; that millions of. 
idle men tramp the streets? It is contended that this condition 
of affairs is chargeable to the protective policy of the Repub- 
licah party, and is not the result of apprehension—that this 
er of affairs is brought about by reason of the McKinley law 
of 1890. Í 

If this is true, how does it come that from October, 1890, the 
date when the McKinley bill was passed, to October, 1892, there 
were three hundred new industrial establishments erected, and 
extensions of over one hundred old ones, which called for the in- 
vestment of capital amounting to over $10,000,000? In New York 
alone, in 1891, there was invested in new industries over $31,- 
A and an increase of 86,400,000 paid to wage-workers 

one. 
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The exports of goods of the United States for the year 1892 
were the greatest ever known in the history of the Government 
and during the same year the imports free of duty amounted 
in value to nearly $160,000,000—the largest amount in the his- 
tory of this country. There never was.a time in the history of 
this country, or in any other, that the wage-workers of the 
United States received as large wages as in 1892. Tlie average 
wage-worker earned in 1880 $386, while in 1892 his earnings 
had reached the sum of $547. [Applause.] Nor can it be urged 
that the purchasing power of the money so received by the 
wage-worker has decreased. On the contrary, the purchasing 
power has increased. n = 

Isubmit a table showing free-trade prices and prices under 
protection, and also under the McKinley law of 1890: 


The first column shows prices in 1857, near the close of the last free-trade 
panoa; the second column gives prices in 1839, a year before the McKinley 
passed; the next column gives prices in 1890, while the last column gives 


present prices. 


A COMPARISON OF PRICES. 


Values of articles in common and necessary use during different periods, show- 
5 ing the fall of prices under section: 


Prices under— | Sun 
7 822 
5 a ree | 282 
22 Red 43g 
8 3 2 8 . 
Articles. E og 388283 
2 “at == 
EA 2 22 252 
8 22 335 
ag | En | fee | gos 
gs E ZA Scr 
a 8 A 
PFF $1.49 20.95 20.88 | 70. 
2 Blankets... 6.85 4.23 | 3. 3. 
3 Blue shir | 17 11 
4 Boots 4.75 3. 2. 1 
5 Callioo .... ...-.2- 14 5 à 
6 Carpets, per yard. 1.30 
7 Cotton hose 47 
8 Cotton- knit goods 98 
— ee eee ese 855 
rowbar, per pound. 8 
ains 28 


11 Drawing ch: 
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These averages will hold good on any given 1,000 articles in 
United States. 

e prices under Democratic and “free-trade” Administra- 

—: TTT —. ——— ae 


810. 14 
Average prices under Republican and protection Administra- 
[AY ee ep rere eek pe a Se ee Bie eee 5.71 
Difference in favor of Republican ( 4.43 
Democratic averages, $10.14. 2 
ä tariff) averages, $4.73. In favor of McKinley 
act, 8 $ 
Cost of 1,000 articles for the “home” and farm under Demo- 
cratic Administrations T E ODESA NONA 10, 140. 00 
Cost of 1,000 articies for the home and farm under Repub- 
lican (McKinley tariff) Admimistrations 5, 410. 00 
Difference in favor of McKinley tariff. 4, 730.00 


From 1880 to 1890, the number of employés engaged in manu- 


-facturing have increased from 1,301,388 to 2,251,134; the capital 


invested from 81, 222,830,670 to $2,900,735,884. The wagesearned 
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in manufacturing in 1880 amounted to $501,965,778, while in 1890 
the same class of wage-workers had increased their earnings to 
$1,221,170,454. The product of the manufacturers in 1880, 
amounted to $2,711,579,899, while in 1890 it had leaped to $4,860,- 
286,730. That this marvelous growth is due to the protective 
policy of the Republican party can not be successfully denied. 

The bill here presented attacks three of the leading industries 
of the country. It proposes to put iron, wool, and coal on the 
free list. These are denominated “raw materials.” That there 
is in a condition, ready for market, such an article as raw ma- 
terial,” I emphatically deny. The ore in the mine, the coal in 
the earth, the lumber in the forest, are raw materials,” but 
when the ore is digged from the earth by American labor, hauled 
to the cars by American labor, from machinery constructed by 
American labor, loaded on the cars by machinery constructed by 
American labor, freighted to the market by American wage- 
workers, with machinery made by American labor, and run into 
bars by American labor, then 90 per cent of it represents the 
brawn and intelligence of American labor, and the other 10 per 
cent the so-called ‘‘ raw material,” so that only in a state of na- 
ture is there any such thing as “ raw material.” 

That the tariff on a commodity is added to the cost where a like 
article is produced in the United States is a fallacy so often ex- 
ploded that I need not stop here to demonstrate it. That often, 
very often, from competition, the article sells lower in this mar- 
ket actually than the tariff is equally true. Thata protective tar- 
iff creates new enterprises and makes competition is also easily 
demonstrated. 

The Democratie party declared in 1892 for a tariff for revenue 
only, and yet this bill does not give protection nor yield reve- 
nue for the country’s current expenses. It is urged by the Demo- 
cratic majority of the Committee on Ways and Means that with 
diminished duties the increase of im will make ee dif- 
ference in the total amounts of the duties collected. ether 
this be true or not, we may stop to inquire what will be the ef- 
fect on the industries already existing. 

The American market or any other will only consumea given 
quantity of goods, and if 50 per cent, for instance, of the iron 
used in the United States is imported, then 50 per cent of the 
men engaged in the iron industry must remain idle or must go 
in other lines of business. If they should turn their attention to 
agriculture, then they become producers with the farmers and 
not consumers, and thus the farmers’ home market is injured to 
that extent; and yet it is urged that by taking off the duties on 
toriga goods they have opened the markets of the world to the 

armer. ; 

By this reduction of duties on agricultural products, the 
American farmer stands ey OR competition with the wheat- 
grower of Russia and India. His flocks of sheep that graze on 
lands worth from $30 to $60 per acre, come in conipetition with 
the flock owners of Australia, who rent their lands for 1 cent 
per acre, produce two crops of wool per year, and of South 
America, where wool is produced under even more favorable 
conditions, and yet the manufacturer of woolen goods is pro- 
tected by a 40 per cent duty, while wool is on the free list. 

WHAT HAS THE $75,00,00_0F REVENUE SURRENDERED BY THE COMMITTEE 
BEEN TAKEN FROM? 

There was collected last year from customs duties $198,373,- 
452.45. The proposed bill reduces the customs revenues of the Gov- 
ernment more than one-third, anditis said that thisisdonein the 
interest of the masses. In their interest the Democratic Adminis- 
tration is managing the affairs of this Government and permit- 
ting a deficiency at the rate of from 880, 000, 000 to $100,000,000 a 
year, and the Congress of the United States are making laws by 
which these deficiencies are increased by taking off duties on 
cigars and tobaccos, on silks and plushes, on laces and embroid- 
eries, on kid gloves and jewelry, on ostrich feathers and opium, 
on paintings and china ware, on cosmeties and fancy articles for 
smokers, etc., aggregating $14,000,000 a year; that pursuing the 
same idea of reducing the taxpayers’ burdens, the duties have 
been reduced on brandies imported from foreign countries about 
33 per cent, on cordials, absinthe, ete., a like reduction; on malt 
liquors, a reduction of 25 per cent. On opium, 15 per cent; on 
jewelry, 15 per cent—and this all in the interest of relieving a 
tax-burdened people, as it is said, and that this is to be followed 
by the issue of bonds to pay the . expenses of the Gov- 
ernment. Of the $75,000,000 thus surrendered nearly $30,000,000 
are taken from the luxuries of life rather than the necessities. 

TEE TIN-PLATS INDUSTRY. 

The McKinley bill, passed in 1890, placed an increased duty on 
tin. For this the Republican party was severely arraigned. It 
was asserted with great confidence that this was a tax on the 
American consumer, that tin plate could not be produced in the 
United States, and that it would go up in price. Experience 
has shown that in each of these propositions the opponents of 
the protective system were in error. I can not better present 
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my views on this question than by adopting the report of the 
ority on the Committee of Ways and Means, where the whole 
situation is most ably summed up, which I herewith submit: 


In the twenty years from 1871 to 1891 we to Great Britain for tin plates 
the enormous sum of S, 311. 40, exclusive of ocean freights, importers’ 
profits, and middlemen’s commissions, on a total importation during those 
8 of 3,622,750 gross tons. Then came the act of 1800, which imposed a 

uty of 2.2 cents per pound, a rate of duty reasonably protective in its na- 
ture. Its coming totally reversed the situation. American capital was 
induced by this protective duty to embark in the enterprise of making tin 

tes, With the result that, according to the last reports, between forty and 
firms have become engaged in the manufacture of tin plates, with an 
vestment of nearly three and one-half millions of dollars. The folowing 
figures, taken from the report of a special agent of the ere DEDE 
ment charged with the inves tion of this industry, illustrate in an em- 


phatic way its growth. These es are as follows: 
Production by quarters. Pounds. 

July 1, 1891, to September 30; 18901 828, 922 
October 1, 1891, to December 31, 1891. 1,409, 821 
January 1, 1893, to March 31, 1892_. 3,209, 235 
April 1, 1802, to June 30, 1392... 8, 200, 751 
July 1. 1892, to September 30, 1892. 10,952, 725 
October 1, 1 to December 31,1008... . dec ecese 19, 756, 491 
January 1, 1893, to March 31, 188——— ͥ .: 29, 568, 209 
April 1, 1893, to June 90, 1893... . ......-. HAtHt tt 39, 543, 587 

Total for first veau EINO ROES baae 13, 646, 711 
Total Tor ASCO VOOR sono ⁊ð e nee senneanes 99, 819, 209 
TOCA fort HOU PORE —ů.ꝓ OT 113, 465, 922 


It will be observed that the product in the last 
was forty-eight times greater than the production 
fiscal year 1891. 

Contemporaneous with the imposition of this new duty, the price of tin 
2 abroad fell to an amount equal to the amount ot the additional duty. 

t is-a fact, incapable of controversy, that tin are now as se 
this country to the consumer as they have ever been. And it is also a fact 
beyond question that the American uct is equal, and by many claimed 
to be su or, to the foreign in q ty. 

One of the si cant things that has been demonstrated by the operation 
of the present law is this, that prior to its passage, while England had a mo- 
nopoly of our markets, tin-plate manufacturers compelled us to pay prices 
largely in excess of those that would have yielded a fair profit, as has been 
shown by the testimony of Mr. Cronemeyer. In view of the pressing need 
of revenue on the part of the Government, the action of the majority in cut- 
ting down this duty seems to be utterly indefensible. No more effective 
revenue duty exists than that now im on tin plates, 

During the ea ae June 30, 1893, there were imported into the 
United States 628,425,902 pounds of tin plates, which paid a duty at the rate 
g 113 2 pound, und thus produced a total revenue to the Government 
0 2 84, 

It is clear that the present duty admirably serves the twofold | Le tine of 

ucing revenue for the Government and of affording reasonable protec- 
tion to an American industry. No sufficient reason has been advanced for 
the destruction of an industry which in such a short period of time has 
gained a foothold, and which promises such a brilliantfuture. Side by side 
with the advance in the American tinning of sheets, the manufacture of 
black sheets to be tinned has progressed. According to the most reliable 
evidence, the timeis not far distant when, if proper protection be continued, 
all the black sheets necessary to make all the tin plates required in this 
country, and all the tin plates so required, will be made here. 

One of the provisions of existing law is that the duty of 2.2 cents per 
pound on tin plate shall cease unless in some one of the six years next pre- 
ceding June 30, 1897, the aggregate 1 4 of tin ee produced shall 
have equaled one-third of the amount of suc plates imported and entered 
for consumption during any fiscal year after the passage of the existing 
law and prior to October 1, 1897. There can be no doubt that our capitalists 
have invested their money in the manufacture of tin-plates upon the faith 
that this provision operated as a governmental ge that the ote ra 
duty under existing law should continue for a period of six years. Had the 
language of the act been embodied in an instrument to which individuals 
were parties of the first and second part, it could hardly successfully be con- 
tended that there was not a contract that this duty would continue for six 
erg Of course no-claim of legal contract can be made against the United 

States as sovereign, but at the same time it is dificult to resist the conclu- 
sion that in mo: the contract exists, calling for recognition on the part 
of Congress. Nothing seems more clear than that the proposed change of 
duty upon tin plates is against the interest of the Government as a revenue 
measure, that it threatens the destruction of one of our most prosperous 
and growing industries, narrows the sphere of labor, works no good to the 
8 and approaches dangerously near to bad faith on the part of the 

vernment. 


uarter of the fiscal Jm 
the first quarter of the 


UNJUST DISCRIMINATION. 
If it is wrong to protect or grant any protection, if a duty is 
to be levied for revenue only, why e discrimination? it 
is wrong to extend protection to the woolgrower of the North, 
how does it come thatthe vin as, beeches the South has.a graded 
protection on his sugar? How does it come that pig iron is pro- 
tected, and that cotton ties—made from pig iron—used by the 
Southern cotton-planter, in baling his cotton, are made free? 
Why is it, that the farmer of the North, with high wages is al- 
lowed 20 per cent on his wheat, and the rice-planter of the South, 
with wages at much lower prices, perhaps one-third of what is 
id in the North, has protection on rice of 71 per cent? 

e farmer of New England and the West gets 10 per cent re- 
duction on potatoes, while peanuts are protected by 35 per cent. 
Are there any compensatory features for the $75,000,000 an- 
nually thrown away and the ruin that must inevitably follow to 
the American farmer and to the American laborer? Will im- 
ports increase? If so, that means less goods manufactured in 
this country; less wages paid to our workmen; a diminished 


home market for our manufacturers and farmers. With a defi- 
ciency of from $50,000,000 to $100,000,000 a year under existing 
laws, with a proposal to surrender 875,000, 000 per annum from 
the revenues of the Government, with a necessity for meeting 
deficiencies that have already occurred, we are met by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury selling bonds in time of peace to borrow 
money to pay the current expenses of this Government—this 
Government, that at the close of the war in 1865, found itself 
staggering under a debt of $2,680,647,869.74; a debt so colossal 
and so appalling, that even the most credulous could not 
even predict when it might be paid—a debt that has been so 
easily and rapidly paid as to challenge the admiration of the 
world—a debt that by the protective policy of the Republican 
party had been reduced to 81,563,612, 455.63. at the close of Presi- 
dent Harrisons Administration, and that without the least fric- 
tion or imposing burdens on the people, and yet, now one branch 
of this Government is preparing to go into the markets of the 
world and borrow money to pay its annual expenses, while the 
lawmaking power is 5 pass legislation to reduce the 
revenues of the country! 

The Democratic party, in possession of all the branches of this 
Government for the first time since 1861, have so far marked 
their administration of publicaffairs by three distinctive policies: 


-| First, their attack on the American policy of protection to Ameri- 


can industries; second, their un-American foreign 1 policy, chiefly 
remarkable for the disposition to perpetuate a lute mon- 
archy in the Hawaiian Islands; third, their unpatriotic and con- 
spicuous enmity to the continuance of the policy of the Topib: 
lican party of a just treatment of the Union soldiers. For these 
they will be remembered in the history of the country. 

This Si, oes may succeed in placing this legislation upon 
the statute books. x halt has been called and will continue in 
the material prosperity of this country. Butthe American 
ple will not be long content to go backward. The wage-worker 
of America will not long submit to be degraded to the level of 
foreign labor. The American farmer will insist on a home 
market and protection of the agricultural products. 

Four times in the history of our country has legislation of like 
import been d, and four times have the people risen and 
overwhelmed the party responsible therefor. The American 
people will certainly, at the first opportunity, return to the Re- 
publican protective policy of this country, and again take their 
place with the commercial nations of the world. [Applause.] 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I move that the commit- 
tee rise. 

The motion was agreed to, 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. BROOKSHIRE hav- 
ing resumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. BAILEY 
Chairman of the Committe of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, reported that that committee had had under consid- 
eration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide rev- 
enue for the Government, and for other purposes, and had come 
to no resolution thereon. 

And then, on motion of Mr. BAILEY (at 10 o’clock and 15 
minutes p, m.), the House adjourned until Monday, January 22, 
1894, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2, of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills; which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

The bill (H. R. 5329) granting a pension to Mary Gregan— 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

The bill (H. R. 5331) for the relief of Mary Gregan, widow of 
Michael Gregan—Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and resolutions of the fol- 
lowing titles were introduced, and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SIBLEY: A bill H. R. 5355) to extend the privileges 
of the transportation of dutiable merchandise without appraise- 
mene to the port of Erie, Pa.—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. $ 

By Mr. DALZELL: A bill (H. R. 5356) to authorize the West 
Braddock Bridge Company to constructa bridge over the Monon- 
gahela River from the borough of Rankin to Mifflin Township— 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BARNES: A bill (H. R. 5357) to provide for the erec- 
tion of a public building, ett., at the city of Appleton, Wis.—to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5358) to provide for the erection of a public 
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building, ete., at the city of Green Bay, Wis.—to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5359) to provide for the erection of a public 
building, etc., at the city of Stevens Point, Wis.—to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. COMPTON (by request): A bill (H. R. 5360) relating 
to assessments in the District of Columbia to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 5 

By Mr. HALL of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 5361) revising and 
3 the statutes relative to patents to the Committee on 

atents. 

By Mr. BOWERS of California: A bill (H. R.5362) to authorize 
the Eæcondida irrigation district of California to construct an 
irrigation ditch across the Potrero Indian Reservation, in the 
State of California—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. COOMBS: A joint resolution (H. Res. 114) providing 
for the appointment of a commission to the Antwerp Interna- 
tional Exposition, and for other purposes—to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FLYNN: A joint resolution (H. Res. 115) providing for 
the legalizing of various acts passed by the Oklahoma Legisla- 
ture—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DURBOROW: A jointresolution (H. Res. 116) author- 
izing the printing of the proceedings of the World's Congress 
Auxiliary of the World’s Columbian Exposition by the Public 
Printer—to the Committee on Printing. ` 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARNES: A bill (H. R. 5363) for the relief of Henry 
W..Lee—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R.5364) 2 | a pension to Augustus G. 
Cary—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5365) for the relief of Adolph Loschmidt—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BRETZ: A bill (H. R. 5366) granting a pension to Bu- 
ford W. Patterson—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BURROWS: A bill (H. R. 5367) for the relief of Ver- 
non M. PAg —to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CO ELL: A bill (H. R. 5368) for the relief of H. 
W. McConnell—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5369) for the relief of D. M. Winn—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COOPER of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 5370) for the relief 
of Lizzie Carmer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CUMMINGS: A bill (H. R. 5371) for the relief of cer- 
tain enlisted men of the Marine Corps—to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 5372) graning apa 
sion to Mrs. Jeremiah F. White—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R.5373) granting a pension to Napoleon B. 
Rees—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5374) granting a pension to Sarah Oddy— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LOUD: A bill (H. R. 5375) for the relief of James Q. 
Shirley and the estate of Francis De Long, deceased—to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. McCALL: A bill (H. R. 5376) to remove the charge of 
desertion from the military record of Robert Downing—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 5377) granting a pension to 
Richard R. Knight—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MARSHALL (by request): A bill (H. R. 5378) for the 
relief of Alphonso M. Potfin, late of Colon, Republic of Colom- 
bia—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: A bill (H. R. 5379) for the relief of N. 
C. Perkins, administrator of Joseph J. Todd. deceased, late of 
Shelby County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. RANDALL: A bill (H. R. 5380) for the relief of Wil- 
liam H. King—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SIBLEY: A bill (H. R. 5381) granting a pension to 
Margaret Cronin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 5382) to increase 
the pension of John Oliver—to the- Committee on Invalid Pen- 


sions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 5383) for the rélief of William Nix— to the 
Committee on War Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and pa- 
pers were laid on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 
By Mr. AITKEN: Remonstrance from M. E. Rumsey and 90 


\ 


others, from Ingham County, Mich., against putting wool on the 
free list—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ALDRICH: Petition of Prof. Edward P. Anderson, of 
Miami University, and 35 others, professors and educationalists, 
of Oxford, Ohio, antag Tor the removal of the tariff on English 
printed books—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of A. H. Reeves, Julius Hess, H. Horn, and W. 
Cox, of Chicago, Ill., together with 65 employés, protesting 
against the Wilson bill so far as it relates to the manufacture of 
gold and other metal leaf—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans, 

By Mr. BARWIG: Petition of employés of the woolen manu- 
facturing company at Beaver Dam, Wis., remonstrating against 
the passage of the Wilson tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BROOKSHIRE: Petition of William R. Pence and 
35 others, in favor of the Wilson tariff bill and declaring pro- 
poun a fraud and a robbery—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

By Mr. BURROWS: Remonstrance of citizens of Emison, 

Ind., against the Wilson tariff bill—to the Committes on Ways 
and Means. 
By Mr. CONN: Resolutions adopted by the central committee 
of the People’s partyof PENAC County, LAN n ainst 
the issue of bonds—to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

Also, protest by the employés of the South Bend Woolen Com- 
pany, against the passage of the Wilson bill—to the Committee 
on Wars and Means. 

By Mr. COOPERof Wisconsin: Protest of 45 citizens of Rock 
County, Wis., against any change in existing duty on barley— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COUSINS: Petition of citizens and farmers of Tama 
County, Iowa, for retention of just protection on barley, and 
against the Wilson bill reduction—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. . 

By Mr. DANIELS: Two petitions of David Hummell and oth- 

ers, interested in making green and flint glass bottles, protest- 
ing against any reduction of duties as proposed in the Wilson 
tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
_ Also, remonstrances from Missouri, Idaho, and other States 
interested in lead mining, against the ad valorem feature of the 
Wilson bill as regards lead ore and dross—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Park & Tilford, E. C. Hazard & Co., and 
others, of New York, N. Y., prayingfor a specific duty on sar- 
dines in place of the ad valorem rate as proposed—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DE FOREST: Remonstrange of citizensof Naw Mil- 
ford, Conn., against the proposed reduction of duty on leaf to- 
bacco—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DINGLEY: Remonstrance of C. Fred Knight and 1,256 
others, of Knox County, Me., against the reduction of duty on 
lime—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DURBOROW: Protest of the employés of A. H. 
Reeves, I. Hess, H. Horn, and W. Cox, gold-beaters, Chicago, 
III., against the proposed change in the specific duty now pro- 
tecting gold, silver, and other métal leaf to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FUNK: Petition of the employés of A. H. Reeves, I. 
Hess, H. Horn, and W. Cox, gold-beaters, of Chicago, III., pro- 
testing against any change in the specific duty now protectin 
gold, silver, and metal leaf—to the Committee on Ways an 

eans, - 

By Mr. FUNSTON: Remonstrance from citizens of Lawrence, 
Kans., against a reduction of rate of duty on collars and cuffs— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GROUT: Protest of 21 of the employés of the A. G. 
Dewey Company, Quachee, Vt., against the passage of the Wil- 
son tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAGER: Petition of Alex Campbell and others, of 
Shelby, Iowa, against any reduction of the import duty on bar- 
ley—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

y Mr. HITT: Memorial and petition of 65 employés, gold-- 
beaters of Chicago, III., protesting against the Wilson tariff 
bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois: Protest of the employésof A. H. 
Reeves, I. Hess, H. dorn, and W. Cox, gold-beaters, of Chicago, 
III., against any change in the specified duty now protecting 
gold, silver, and other metal leaf—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota: Petition of Emma F. 
Bates and 61 others, of Valley City, N. Dak., t the pro- 
tariff of the Wilson bill on books printed in the English 

e—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

r. LACEY: Petition of Samuel Mahon and U. S. Chacey, 


an, 
By 
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of Iowa, for 1-cent letter postage—to Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post Roads. = 

By Mr. LYNCH: Remonstrance of James H. Barrett and 265 
others, against Tong iron ore on the free list—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McDANNOLD: Petition of William F. Brockman and 
4 ethane: cigar manufacturers at Jerseyville, III., for a duty of 
35 cents on unstemmed leaf tobacco—to the Committee on Ways 
Means, 

Also (by request), a petition of empires of A. H. Reeves, J. 
Hess, and W. Cox, of Chicago, III., gold-beaters, against the pas- 
sage of the Wilson bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McETTRICK: Petition of the Gloucester (Mass.) Busi- 
ness Men's Association, for the early completion of the Sandy 
Bay breakwater and harbor at refuge, at Cane Ann, Massachu- 
setts—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. t 8 

By Mr. MEIKLE JOHN: Memorial of the Drug Trade Section 
of the New York Board of Trade and Transportation, recommend- 
ing amendments to the proposed new tariff bill (H. R. 4864) on 
the several schedules which affect the drug trade—to the Com- 
mittee on wags and Means. 

By Mr. MILLIKEN: Remonstrance of 954 members of the 
Workingmens’ League of Maine, against the Wilson tariff bill— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. POST: Petition of A. H. Reeves, J. Hess, H. Horn, 
and W. Cox, and 65 gold-beaters of Chicago, III., in favor of re- 
taining the present specific duty protecting that industry—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PAGE: Protest of Thomas W. Chace & Co. and others, 
merchant tailors, of Providence, R. I., against the passage of 
the Wilson tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PICKLER: Petition of J. O. Bolender and 31 others, 
of Potter County, S. Dak., against the passage of the Wilson 
tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Petition of Michael Rowan, president, 
and Samuel Ross, secretary, of the Cotton Mule Spinners’ Asso- 
ciation, of New Bedford, Mass., asking for the passage of Senate 
bill 1136 and House bill 4478, providing for the establishment of 
Government telegraph lines—to the Committee on the Post-Of- 
fice and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. SCHERMERHORN: Petition of citizens of Haga- 
man's Mills, N. V., favoring an act to regulate the tariff on oleo- 
margarine—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SIBLEY: Petition of citizens of Saegerstown, Pa., 
ea fi the age of the Wilson tariff bill—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SHERMAN: Petition of Norway (Herkimer County, 
N. Y) Grange, in favor of the passage of joint resolution regu- 
lating sale of oleomargarine—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr.STEPHENSON: Memorial signed by 55 workingmen, 
employers of labor, and others, citizens of Bessemer, Mich., re- 
gardlessof party relations, protesting against the removal of duty 
on iron ore, and declaring that the result of such action would be 
to reduce phy sag begs and wages and bring unlimited suffering 
and distress to the people of that section—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial from Mr. James George and 80 others, citizens 
of Amasa, Mich., protesting against placing iron ore on the free 
list, and affirming such action would prove disastrous to the iron 
industry—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial from 262 workingmen, employers of labor, and 
others, citizens of Ironwood, Mich., regardless of party, repre- 
senting the great suffering and distress now among themas a re- 
sult of uncertain tariff legislation, and praying that the present 
rate of duty on iron ore be retained—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. STEVENS: Petition of 16 citizens of Lawrence, Mass., 
prayin for the removal of the duty on books printed in the 

nglish language—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

by Mr. CHARLES W. STONE: Petition of 441 citizens of 
McKean County, Pa, protesting against the passage of the 
Wilson tariff bill, and against any modification at the present 
e of existing tariff law—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

Also, protest of American Flint Glass Works and citizens of 
Tarentum, Allegheny County, Pa., against the passage of the 
Wilson bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TAWNEY: Protest of F. Gardinger and 32 others, 
citizens of Minnesota, against the reduction of duty on barley— 
to the Committee on ‘Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TRACEY: Petition of John Kelly and 8 other citi- 
zens of Cohoes, N. Y., asking for a uniform duty of 35 cents on 
5 unstemmed leaf tobacco—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

By Mr. VAN VOORHIS of Ohio. Papers to accompany 
House bill 5353—to the Committee on War Claims. 


By Mr. WEADOCK: Petition of D. A. Trumponand others, 
for free gilling twine—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WHEELER of Alabama: Protest of citizens of North 
Alabama against reduction of tariff on lead pencils—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, proceedings of the Chickasaw National Convention, No- 
vember 6, 1893—to the Committee on Territories. 

Also, petition of citizens of Florence, Ala., against free iron 
ore and coal—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WILSON of West Virginia: Resolutions adopted by 
the Dauphin County Committee of the Democratic party, held 
in Harrisburg, Pa., January 10, 1894, urging the prompt passage 
of the Wilson tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE, 
MONDAY, January 22, 1894. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT resumed the chair. 

The Journalof the proceedings of Thursday last was read and 
approved. ` 
. MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk; announced that the House had agreed 
to the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4610) to im- 
prove the methods of accounting in the Post-Office Department, 
and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a joint 
resolution (H. Res, 112) authorizing the Joint Committee on the 
Library to grant to the chief justice and associate justices of the 
sprane court of the District of Columbia the privileges of the 
Library; in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills; and they were thereupon 
signed by the Vice-President: 

A bill (S. 339) to authorize the Chattanooga Western Railway 
Company to construct a bridge across the Tennessee River near 
Chattanooga; and 

A bill (H. R. 4610) to improve the methods of accounting in 
the Post-Office Department, and for other purposes. 

AGREEMENT WITH YANKTON INDIANS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a copy 
of a letter from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, together 
with a petition of the Yankton Indians, praying for the ratifi- 
cation of the agreement with those Indians and making certain 
statements as to their need for assistance; which, with the ac- 
companying papers, was referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

REPORT OF SUBURBAN RAILWAY COMPANY. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
transmitting the annual report of the District of Columbia Su- 
burban Railway Company; which, with the accompanying pa- 
pers, was referred to the Committee on the District of Colum- 

ia, and ordered to be printed. 


CREDENTIALS, 


Mr. DANIEL poent the credentials of Thomas Staples Mar- 
tin, elected by the Legislature of Virginia a Senator from that 
State for the term commencing March 4, 1895. 

The credentials were read, and ordered to be filed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. ALDRICH. I present a memorial of manufacturers of 
woolens and worsted goods, carpets, hosiery and knit goods, whole- 
sale clothing and cloak manufacturers, wool-dealers, and com- 
mission merchants of the United States, remonstrating against 
the provisions of the wool and woolens schedule of the Wilson 
tariff bill. 

This memorial, which was adopted at a mass meeting of these 
allied industries held in the city of New York on the 10th instant, 
contains a forcible and logical argument in behalt of the conten- 
tion of the memorialists. I will say that the industries repre- 
sented by the memorial give employment to 500,000 people and 
to 8500, 000, 000 of capital. The memorialists are desirous that the 
memorial shall be mee. in the RECORD. Its importance 
would certainly justify the adoption of such a course; but in view 
of the precedents of the Senate I move that the memorial be 

rin as a document, and referred to the Committee on 
inance. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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Mr, HOAR. I presenta memorial similar to the one presented 


by the Senator from Rhode Island, it being a memo of the 
Home Market Club, a business organization in New England, 
consisting of manufacturers, merchants, and other business men. 
The memorial states very powerfully and very compactly the ob- 
jections to the proposed tariff legislation known as the Wilson 

ill. It is impossible to give an abbreviation of the memorial, 
because the reasons are closely put in it. The memorial is signed 
by the committee of the Home Market Club. The signatures of 
the members are attached to the duplicate, which has been sent 
to the House of Representatives, but they have been copied on 
atypewriter. Lask the same disposition that was made of the 
memorial presented by the Senator from Rhode Island, that it 
5 3 as a document and referred to the Committee on 

nnee. ; 

ie CHE ES EN Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 

Mr. HOAR subsequently said: I presented a memorial this 
morning with a very large number of signatures and there was 
an order of the Senate to printit. I understand from the Secre- 
tary that that would require the printing of thenames. I did 
not intend that any but the first name should be printed. I 
move that the order be modified accordingly. ye 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair). 
The Senator from Massachusetts moves that the order passed 
this morning be modified so as to print simply the memorial and 
not the names attached to it. 

Mr. HOAR. Except the first name. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Except the firstname. Is there 
objection to the request? The Chair hears none. 

r. HOAR. I also present a memorial of the employés of the 
Dwight Company's mills, of Chicopee, Mass., remonstrating 
against the passage of the Wilson tariff bill, and praying that 
the present rates of duty be allowed to remain unchanged, so far 
as they relate to the textile manufacturing industry. I was re- 
quested by persons who represent the workingmen of Massachu- 
setts to express their indignation at the suggestion which has 
been made in some quarters that these memorials are in any way 
occasioned by the influence of their employers. I move that the 
memorial be referred to the Committee on ce. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HOAR presented a petition of the Business Men's Asso- 
ciation of Gloucester Mass., praying for the early completion of 
the Sandy Hook breakwater and harbor of refuge at Cape Ann, 
Mass.; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented petitions of l oh arn np Union, No.. 508, 
of Holyoke; of Furniture Workers’ Union, No. 24 of Boston, 
and of Brewers’ Union, No. 14,of Boston, all in the State of 
Massachusetts, praying for the governmental control of the tel- 
egraph service; which were referred to the Committee on Post- 
Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented a petition of Cigarmakers’ Union, No. 97, 
of Boston, Mass., praying for a reduction of duty on Sumatra 
tobacco; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Healso presented a memorial of the Knights of Labor, of West 
Quincy, Mass., remonstrating against any issue of bonds by the 
Government; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. VILAS presented a memorial of sundry workingmen, em- 
ployers of labor, and other citizens of Hurley, Wis., irrespective 
of party, remonstrating against placing iron ore on the free 
list; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. HAWLEY presented the memorial of E. J. Barnes and 
17 others, and the memorial of George W. Emmons and 26 others, 
of Hartland, Conn., farmers and growers of leaf tobacco, remon- 
strating against any change in the rates of duty on cigars and 
leaf tobacco: which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. SHOUP presented a memorial of sundry bankers of Salt 
Lake City and Ogden, Utah Territory, remonstrating against 
the removal of the duty on wool, as proposed by the Wilson 
tariff bill; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented the petition of John T. Keegan and 12 other 
citizens and woolgrowers of Canyon County, Idaho, praying that 
nochange be madein the present tariff on wooland woolen goods: 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. LODGE presented the petition of Aaron Parsons and 17 

other citizens of Gloucester, Mass., praying for the p e of 
the Manderson-Hnuiner bill, providing for an amendment of the 
postal laws of the United States in such manner as to settle the 
question of the classification of fraternal society and college jour- 
Jay; which was referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and 


He also presented a memorialof the Board of Trade of Stone- 
ham, Mass,, remonstrating against the imposition of restrictions 
upon Canadian railways; which was referred to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. 

Ue also presented the memorial of C. S. Miller and 28 other 


farmers and growers of cigar leaf tobacco, of Southwick, Mass., 
remonstrating against areduction of the duty on foreign wrap- 
pers; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry cigar-makers, of Bos- 
ton, Mass., remonstrating against any increase of the internal- 
revenue tax on cigars, on the ground that it would be injurious 
to the cigar industry and result in the reduction of wages; which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of the Gloucester (Mass.) Business 
Men's Association and of the Boston (Mass.) Chamber of Com- 
merce, praying for the early completion of the Sandy Bay break- 
water and harbor of refuge at Cave Ann, Mass.; which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 


He also presented petitions of Brewers’ Union No. 14, of Bos- 
ton; Typographical Union, No. 508, and the French Carpenters’ 
Union, No. 508, of Holyoke, and of the Furniture Workers’ 


Union, No. 24, of Boston, all in the State of Massachusetts, 

praying for the governmental control of the telegraph service; 

3 were referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 
8. 

He also presented petitions of Prof. C. V. Riley and 17 other 
entomologists of the United States Department of Agriculture; 
of R. P. Whitfield, curator, and II others of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History; of Daniel C. Gilman, president, and 
27 other professors of Johns Hopkins University, of Baltimore, 
Md.; of Albert R. Matthews a 13 other professors of Colum- 
bian College, New York; of Playfair MeMurrich and 7 other 
professors of the University of Cincinnati, Ohio; of Isaac Thomas, 

eres and 23 other teachers of the New Haven (Conn.) High 
hool; of James B. Angell, president, and 43 other professors 
of the University of Michigan; of Charles Sedgwick Minot, 
president of the American poet of Naturalists, and 20 other 
professors of the Harvard Medical School at Cambridge, Mass.; 
of William H. Dall and 8 other professors of the United States 
National Museum; of Prof. H. P. Bowditch and 17 other profes- 
sors of Harvard University; and of Prof. A. S. Mackenzie and 
3 other scientists of the United States, praying for the removal 
of all duties upon scientific and philosophical apparatus whose 
chief use is forinstruction or research; which were referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. PROCTOR presented the petition of M. R. Crain and 90 
other citizens of Rutland, Vt., praying for the establishment of a 
bureau of public health within the Treasury Department; which 
was referred to the Committee on Epidemic Diseases. 

Mr. ALLISON presented petitions of sundry cigar manufac- 
turers of Davenport, Council Bluffs, Des Moines, Maquoketa, 
Mason City, Albia, Sigourney, Centerville, Webster City, Casey, 
Waterloo, Muscatine, and Gladbrook, all in the State of lowa, 
praying for the imposition of a uniform duty of 35 per cent on 
unstemmed leaf tobacco; which were referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

He also 8 the petitions of O. M. Robbins, B. F. Cozad, 
William Waskow, J. B. Jarvis, John W. Kearby, and sundry 
other citizens of Iowa, all N discharged Union soldiers 
and sailors of the late war, praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion which will prevent the suspension of pensions heretofore 
granted, or which may hereafter be granted, unless fraud has 
been first proven, after due notice has been given to the pen- 
sioner; and which will also secure the immediate restoration of 
all suspended pensions until such proof has been thus furnished; 
which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented peros of Ezra W. Miller, D. W. Cleve- 
land, M. C. Briggs, A. H. Wemple, John A. Romig, James B. 
Dixon, and other sundry citizens of Iowa, all honorably dis- 
charged Union soldiers and sailors of the late war, raying for 
the passage of a just and equitable service pension ae. which 
were referred to the Committee on Pensions. - 

Mr. MITCHELLof Oregon presented a petitionof Multnomah 
Typographical Union, No. 58, of Portland, Oregon, and indorsed 
by the Federated Trades cg | of that city, praying in the 
name of the organized labor and industrial associations of the city 
of Portland, and State of Oregon, that measures be taken look- 
ing to the erection and acquisition of postal telegraph lines by 
the United States Government; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. STOCKBRIDGE presented memorials of Jacob Jacoben 
and 203 other iron miners of Ironwood, Mich.; of W. E. Olcott 
and 53 other citizens of Bessemer, Mich., and of Charles M. 
Humphrey and 81 other citizens of Ironwood, Mich., remonstra- 
ting against paaa iron ore on the free list; which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, 

Mr. DOLPH. I present resolutions adopted by the Multno- 
mah Typographie Union No. 58, of Oregon, in favor of Govern- 
mentownership of the telegraph. These resolutions are similar 
to those presented by my colleague. I move that they be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 
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The motion was agreed to. K 

Mr. DOLPH. I present resolutions adopted by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Astoria, Oregon, favoring an extension of 
the privileges of the first and seventh sections of the act of June 
10, 1880, to Astoria. When the order of bills is reached I shall 
introduce a bill to accomplish the object stated in the resolu- 
tions. I move that the petition be referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

The motion was 2 Wo 

Mr. DOLPH. I present resolutions adopted by the Ore- 
gon Bar Association, praying Con to amend section 2139 of 
the Revised Statutes so as to exempt the State of Oregon from 
the operation of the law providing double fees. of clerks and 
marshals in certain Pacific coast States. The letter accompany- 
ing the petition, from the secretary of the bar association, states 
it to be the sense of the association that the statute of the United 
States which requires all fees in Federal courts of Oregon and 
bose ton to be double what they are in other States should 

repealed. 

There was at the last Co a bill reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary fixing the salaries for clerks and mar- 
shals, which would probably have done away with considerable 
abuse in the matter had it been 8 Whether it would have 
reduced the amount of fees paid by litigants, T am not certain. 
I think I shail introduce a bill concerning this matter. In the 

_ meantime, I move that the resolutions, and accompanying letter, 
be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I desire to state that I have re- 
ceived from the Bar Association of the State of Oregon a peti- 
tion similar to that which has been presented by my colleague. 

In view of the fact that he has 1 the copy received Oy 
him, it is not necessary that I should present the one which 
have received. 

Mr. DOLPH presented resolutions adopted by the Chamber of 
Commerce of Astoria, Oregon, favoring the establishment of a 
quarantine station on the Columbia River; which were referred 
to the Committee on Epidemic Diseases. 

Mr. CULLOM. I present a brief petition signed by sundry 
citizens of the United States in behalf of the Grand Lodge of 
Good Templars, of Illinois, praying for a national commission of 
inquiry to investigate and report upon the alcoholic liquor traffic, 
its relation to crimes, pauperism, taxation, and general public 
welfare. I move that the petition be referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CULLOM. I present the memorial of a large number of 
citizens of Ottawa, ih. manufacturers of green and flint glass 
bottles, remonstrating against the p e of the Wilson bill 
generally and especially the clause proposing to reduce the tariff 
on such articles to 30 per cent ad valorem. I move that the me- 
morial be referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I present the memorialof George F. Page, 
Frank S. Streeter, H. J. Odell, and other employés of the Page 
‘Belting Company of Concord, N. H., remonstrating against the 
passage of the so-called Wilson tariff bill. The memorialists 
state that they are being injuriously affected by the existing in- 
dustrial depression which in their jidgment is the direct result 
of unwise tariff agitation. They express the hope that by a, 
postponement of such agitation the country may be permitted to 
return to its prior prosperous condition. I move that the memo- 
rial be referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HILL. I present a petition of importers and merchants of 
the city of New York—an important petition upon a very small 
paree padig for the imposition of a specific duty on sardines 
in place of an ad valorem duty. I move that the petition be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

The motion was agreed. to. 

Mr. HILL presented a memorial of the employés of the Ger- 
mania Knitting Works, of New York City, remonstrating against 
the passage of the Wilson tariff bill; which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of employés of George Bernhard 
& Son, clothing manufacturersof New York City, remonstrating 
against the passage of the Wilson tariff bill in its present form 
in so far as it affects the clothing industry of that city; which 
was referred to the Committee om Finance. 

He also presented a petition of 85 members of Iron Molders’ 
Union, No. 12, of Rochester, N. V., praying for the govern- 
mental control of the telegraph service; which was referred to 
the Committee on Post-Ollices and Post-Roads. 

Mr, BUTLER presented a petition of 43employésof the Whit- 
ing Manufacturing Company, praying that the Wilson tariff bill 
be modified so that they shall not be thrown incompetition with 


the cheap labor of Europe; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

Mr. MCMILLAN presented memorials of James George and 91 
other citizens of Amasa; of Louis Jacobson and 182 other citizens 
of Bessemer; of Charles M. Humphrey and 80 other citizens of 
Ironwood; of W. J. Olcott and 55 other citizens of Bessemer; and 
of Capt. William Bond and 256 other citizens of Norway and Vul- 
can, all in the State of Michigan, remonstrating against placing 
iron ore on the free list; which were referred to the Committee 


on Finance. > 
He also presented the petition of James B. Angell, LL. D. 
ares and other members of the faculty of the University of 

fichigan, praying that books printed in the English language 
be admitted free of duty into the United States; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented memorials of 46 citizens of Cleve- 
land; of 25 citizens of Barlow; of 176 citizens of Wellington; of 
158 citizens of Short Creek; of 48 citizens of Salt Creek; of 36 
citizens of Lorain: of 67 citizens of Perrysburg; of 108 citizens 
of Orange; of 126citizensof Bennington; of 101 citizens of Sugar 
Creek; of 127 citizens of Vermillion, and of 71 citizens of Kirk- 
wood, all in the State of Ohio, remonstrating against the passage 
of the Wilson tariff bill; which were referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of raphical Union No. 57, 
of Dayton, Ohio, remonstrating against placing scientific pub- 
lications on the free list; which was referred to the Co ttee 
on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of 36 business men and wool- 
growers of East Las Vegas, Territory of New Mexico, remon- 
roca, agaaa plaein wool on thefree list; which was referred 
to the Committee on nee, 

He also presented a memorial.of the Akron (Ohio) Building 
and Loan Association, remonstrating against the proposed tax 
of 2 per cent on the income of building and loan associations; 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of 168 members of Cleveland 
(Ohio) Ledge, No. 4, Shipmasters’ Association, remonstra 
against placing iron ore on the free list; which was refe 
to. the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Ohio, sol- 
diers of the late war, praying for an investigation of the Pen- 
sion Bureau; which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

FLAGS UPON THE CAPITOL. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I present three memorials from organiza- 
tions of the Grand Army of the Republic, etc., which are evi- 
dently founded upon a misapprehension of what has been done in 

t to placing. flags upon the Capitol. 

While I sympathize entirely with the memorialists, I wish to 
correcta misapprehension which prevails in some of the West- 
ern States, especially in Ohio, that any recent diserimination has 
been made against the flags hoisted over the Capitol. Iam in- 
formed that the same flags are now floating over the Capitol that. 
have been over it almost since the Government has been here— 
three flags, one over the House of Representatives, one over the 
Senate, and one over the Supreme Court rooms, when these 
bodies are in session. i ; 

It seems that three years ago a proposition was made to raise 
the national flag over the east and west fronts of the main part 
of the Capitol, but that the bill failed to pass, and therefore no 
appropriation was. made. In the mean time, the flags were put 
over the Capitol, but upon the failure of the bill, a copy of which 
I have now before me, the old custom was resumed of keeping 
flags floating only when one of the three bodies is in session. 

I hope, however, as this seems to be a matter of sentiment, 
and on all the other public puildings in Washington the flag does 
float at all times, at least from morning until night, that these 
memorials will be referred to the Committee on Appropriations, 
and that that committee will recommend the appropriation of a 
small sum to carry out the same general plan that has been 
adopted in regard to the executive offices. 

Mr. HALE. I cordially agree with the Senator from Ohio in 
this matter. It was on my motion three years ago that the author- 
ities in charge were directed to keep the flag flying on the Cap- 
itol; and for a time it was kept flying, as ought always to be the 
case. I was surprised less than a year ago upon coming here to 
find that the flag was down. Upon inquiry I was told that no 
appropriation had been made and that therefore it had been 
dropped. It seemed to me that in so small a matter, counting 
money as important, it might have been done at any rate. But 
I made no complaint to the authorities in charge of the Capitol, 
hoping and expecting that the matter would be cured through 
the Committee on Appropriations by an appropriation of mopa 
which would be very small. I can say to the Senator from Ohio 
I believe that committee at the first opportunity will see that 
provision is made for this very fitting display of the flag. 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. The memorials presented by the 
Senator from Ohio will be referred to the Committee on Appro- 

riations. : è 
3 The memorials were referred to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations, as follows: 

A memorial of Joe Hooker Post, No. 21, Grand Army of the 
Republic, of Ohio. 

T memorial of Star Council, No. 106, Junior Order United 
American Mechanics, of Galion, Ohio; and 
. Resolutions adopted by Memorial Post, No. 141, Grand Army 

of the Republic, of Cleveland, Ohio. 


* 8 REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 


Mr. VEST, from the Committes on Commerce, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 1917) authorizing the Texarkana and 
Fort Smith Railway Company to bridge the Sulphur River in 
the State of Arkansas or in the State of Texas, reported it with 
amendments. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the 
bill (H. R. 1918) authorizing the Texarkana and Fort Smith Rail- 
way Company to bridge the Caleasieu and Sabine Rivers, in the 
States of 9 and Texas, reported it with an amendment. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the 
bill (H. R. 1919) authorizing the Texarkana and Fort Smith Rail- 
way Company to briage Caddo Lake at or near Mooringsport, 
La., and ed Bayou, near Shreveport, La., reported it with an 
amendment. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the 
bill (H. R. 3689) authorizing the Gulf, Beaumont and Kansas 
City Railway Company to bridge the Neches and Sabine Rivers 
in the States of Texas and Louisiana, reported it with amend- 
ments. ; 

Mr. VEST. I am instructed by the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds to report a bill to provide additional ac- 
commodation for the Government Printing Office, and to submit 
a written report thereon. 

Lask that the bill and report be printed, and the bill placed 
on the Calendar. I give notice that on account of the exigency 
which exists in this case I shall endeavor to call the bill up in 
the morning hour whenever I can, not interfering, as a matter 
of course, with the regular order. 

` Mr. MANDERSON. It has been impossible to hear the Sen- 
ator on this side. Will he state the bill concerning which he 
gives notice? 

Mr. VEST. I report from the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds a bill eer red additional accommodations for the 
Government Printing Oce, with a written report. I ask that 
the bill and report be printed, and that the bill go to the Calen- 
dar. I give notice that I shall endeavor to call it up during the 
morning hour, not interfering, as a matter of course, with the 
unfinished business. 

The bill (S. 1462) to provide additional accommodations for the 
Government Printing Office was read twice by_its title. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The biil will be placed on the Cal- 
endar and the report printed. 

Mr. DOLVH. By direction of the Committee on Public Lands 
I report favorably, with amendments, the bill (S.67) to amend 
an act entitled ‘‘An act for the relief of certain settlers on the 
publie lands, and to provide for the repayment of certain fees, 

urchase money, and commissions paid on void entries of public 

ds.“ This $ a majority report. There is a minority who 
dissent from the report. Several members of the committee— 
two, I think—allowed the report to be made, reserving to them- 
selves the right to vote as they please in the Senate.. There is 
u written report which I file with the bill. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the Cal- 


endar, 

Mr. BERRY. I report back to the Senate, with an amend- 
ment, from the Committee on Railroads, the bill H. R. 3606) to 
require railroad companies operating railroads in the Territories 
over a right of way granted by the Government to establish sta- 
tions and depots at all town sites on the lines- of said roads es- 
~ tablished by the Interior Department. I desire to state to the 
Senate that as to the second amendment in regard ‘to ‘authoriz- 
ing an election to be had in two certain counties in Oklahoma 
the committee were not unanimous. The Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. PALMER] and myself did not agree to the second amend- 
ment. A majority of the committee directed the bill to be re- 
ported in its present from. 

me VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. BERRY, from the Committee on Railroads, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 1444) to authorize the Oklahoma Central 
Railway Company to construct and operate a railway through 
the Indian and Oklahoma Territories, and for other purposes, 
asked to be discharged from its further consideration, and that 


it be referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs; which was 
agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
was referred the bill (S.304) to increase pensions for loss of 
the sight of both eyes, submitted an adverse report thereon; 
which was agreed to, and the bill was postponed indefinitely, 

PRIVILEGES OF CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY. 

Mr. MILLS. Lask the Chair to lay before the Senate the joint 
resolution which has just come from the House of Representa- 
tives, authorizing the justices of the supreme court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to have the use of books in the Library, and 
that the bill be read and put on its passage. 

The joint resolution H Res. 112) authorizing the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Library to grant to the chief justice and associate 
justices of the supreme court of the District of Columbia the 
privileges of the Library was read the first time by its title and 
me ie gs time at length, as follows: 

esolved, etc., That the Joint Com 
authorized to grant the privilege 255 5 8 8 
b ary to the chief justice and the associate justices of the supreme court of 


the District of Columbia, in the same manner aud subjec 2 * 
lations as members of Congress. * 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. HOAR. I make no objection to its consideration, but I 
wish to ask the Senator from ares a question. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection to 
the present consideration of the joint resolution, and itis before 
the Senate as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to ask if the privilege of members 
of Congress to use the National Library depends on a grant from 
the Library Committee. . 

Mr. MILLS. I do not know anything about that matter. I 
have not examined it. This joint resolution has come from the 
other House, and it proposes to prs the justices of the supreme 
10 of the District of Columbia access to the Library, that 
is all. 

Mr. HOAR. If Theard the joint resolution read correctly, I 
understand that it readsin this way: That the Committee on the 
Library may grant this privilege (which, of course; makes it 
discretionary with them) on the same terms that they grant it 
to members of Congress. 

Mr. MILLS. I have no objection to any amendment the Sena- 


tor may suggest. 

Mr. HOAR. I do not suppose our rights in this matter de- 
pend on the discretion of anybody. 

Mr. TELLER. Let the joint resolution be read again. 

Has MILLS. It came from the other House in its present 
shape. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, Tho Secretary will read the joint 
resolution. 

The joint resolution was again read. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The joint resolution relates 
solely to the chief justice and associate justices of the supreme 
court of the District of Columbia. I should like to inquire of 
the Senator from Texas if he knows whether the chief justice 
and associate ee of the court of appeals of the District have 
access to the Library? 

Mr. MILLS. I introduced a joint resolution for that purpose 
some time ago, and it is before the other House now. I think 
the pending measure is awkwardly worded, but the object is to 
put the justices of the supremecourt of the District of Columbia 
on the same footing with the members of the Senate and House. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator from Texas will allow the joint 
resolution to be laid aside for a few moments I presume there 
will be no trouble about its passage. . — 

Mr. MILLS, I have no objection to that course; and I shall 
not object to ae amendment the Senator 896 think proper. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will go over 
for the present. 

Mr. MILLS subsequently said: I now ask unanimous consent 
for the consideration of the joint resolution, which was laid over 
temporarily a few moments ago, authorizing the justices of the 
supreme court of the District of Columbia to have access to the 
Library. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the joint resolution (H. 
Res. 112) authorizing the Joint Committee on the Library to 
grant to the chief justice and associate justices of the supreme 
court of the District of Columbia the privileges of the Library. 

Mr. HOAR. I offer an amendment to strike out all after the 
resolving clause, and insert what I send to the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out all after the re- 
solving clause, and insert: 

That the chief justice and associate justices of the court of appeals of the 
District of Columbia, and the chief justice and associate justices of the su- 
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me court of said district be authorized to use and take books from the 

‘brary of Congress in the same manner and — 1 sh to the same regulations 
as Justices of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr. MILLS. I accept that amendment. I see no objection to 
it. 
The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendment was concurred in. ‘ 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the joint 
resolution to be a read a third time. à $ 

The joint resolution was read the third time, and passed. 

On motionof Mr. HOAR, the title was amended so as to read: 
A joint resolution authorizing the chief justice and associate 
justices of the court of appeals and of the supreme court of the 

istrict of Columbia, to use and take books from the Library of 
Congress.” 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. BUTLER (by request) introduced a bill (S. 1463) provid- 
ing for the erection of a monument to designate the battle- 
ground of Buford, in the county of Lancaster, S. C.; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the Li- 


rary. 

Mr. BUTLER. On behalf of the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. MCPHERSON], who is absent from the Chamber sick, I in- 
zoua a bill, and ask its reference to the Committee on Naval 

rs, 

The bill (S. 1464) for the relief of certain enlisted men of the 
Marine Corps was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. LODGE introduced a bill (S. 1465) to relieve John Hughes 
of the charge of desertion; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 1466) granting a pension to Philip 
T. Greely; which was read twice by its title, and, with the ac- 
companying papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. MANDERSON introduced a bill (S. 1467) toamend an act 
entitled ‘‘An act to provide for the sale of the remainder of the 
reservation of the Confederated Otoe and Missouria Indians in 
the States of Nebraska and Kansas, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved March 3, 1881; which was read twice by its title, and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. F 

Mr. PLATT introđuced a bill (S. 1468) for the relief of James 
L. Townsend; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. CULLOM introduced a bill (S. 1469) to remove the charge 
of desertion from the military record of Amos Clark; which was 
read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. SHERMAN introduced a bill (S. 1470) to relieve George 
L. Sullivan from the charge of desertion; which was read twice 
by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill-(S. 1471) to provide for the adjust- 
ment and payment of the claim of the American Transporta- 
tion Company for the dredging done at Fairport harbor, in the 
State of Ohio; which was read twice by its title, and, with the 
accom anying 2 858 referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. WALTHALL introduced a bill (S. 1472) to indemnify the 
State of Mississippi for the failure of title to a township of land 
intended to be granted to said State on her admission into the 
Union; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accom- 
panying papers, referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. VOORHEES introduced a bill (S. 1473) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William H. Pulliam; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. GIBSON introduced a bill (S. 1474) for the relief of James 
S. Crawford; which was read twice by its title, and, with the ac- 
companying papers, referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mv. McMILLAN introduced a bill (S.1475) for the relief of 
Daniel W. Perkins; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. DOLPH introduced a bill (S.1476) to extend the privi- 
leges of the transportation of dutiable merchandise without ap- 
Eyre ay to the port of Astoria, Oregon; which was read twice 
y its title, and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon introduced a bill (S. 1477) for the 
relief of Louis Napoleon, of Westport, Oregon; which was read 
t vice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. PALMER introduced a bill (S. 1478) providing for an ad- 
ditional circuit judge in the seventh judicial circuit, and for 
other purposes; which was read twice by its title. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 1479) providing an additional dis- 
trict judge in the northern district of Illinois; which was read 
twice by its title. 

Mr.PALMER. These two bills were prepared by the Bar As- 
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sociation of Chicago. I also submit a communication from a 
committee of the Bar Association of Chicago. I move that the 
bills and the accompanying communication be referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PALMER introduced a bill (S. 1480) to codify and ar: e 
the laws relating to pensions; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. MORGAN introduced a bill (S. 1481) to amend the act en- 
titled “ An act to incorporate the Maritime Canal Company of 
Nicaragua,” approved February 20, 1889; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. MCMILLAN introduced a jon: resolution (S. R. 52) for 
the purpose of insuring the security and the utilization of du- 
plicate copyrighted books in the Congressional Library; which, 
with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee 
on the Library. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


On motion of Mr. WILSON, it was 


Ordered, That Olivia M. Ford be itted to withdraw from the files of 
the Senate, under the rules of the Senate, the papers relating to her claim, 
filed in the Fifty-second Congress. 


EULOGIES ON THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE CHIPMAN, 


Mr. MCMILLAN. Some days ago I gave notice that on Friday 
of last week I should call up the resolutions of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in regard to the death of Hon. John Logan Chip- 
man, late a Representative in that body from the State of Michi- 
gan. As we had no session on Friday, I ask that the resolutions 
be made the order for next Thursday at 3:30 o’clock. 

i ae VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so or- 
ered, 
ALLEGED VIOLATIONS OF CIVIL-SERVICE LAW. 


Mr. LODGE. I submit a résolution of inquiry, and ask for its 
present consideration. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the United States Civil Service Commission is hereby in- 
structed to report with as little delay as possible to the Senate the number 
and character of the cases which it has considered since March 4, 1899, or 
which it has now under consideration, in which it is alleged that the civil- 
service law, or regulations, or orders thereunder approved by the Presi- 
dent, have been violated by the head of any one of the Executive Depart- 
ments, or bureaus thereof, or by any officer of the United States whose ap- 
pointment is subject to the co: tion of the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Before the resolution is adopted, as I 
presume it will be, and I do not object to it, I should like to ask 
the Senator from Massachusetts why he has des ted a certain 
date in 1889 as the time to which this information shall apply 
and beyond which it shall not go? 

Mr. LODGE. Because I desire to cover both Administrations. 
I do not wish to make it apply merely to one; I wish it to apply 
to both Administrations. 

Mr. BERRY. I ask that the resolution go over. I object to 
its consideration. 
oe VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over under 

e rule. `% 

Mr. CALL. Will the Senator from Arkansas permit me to 
suggest to the mover of the resolution the propriety of its refer- 
ence to the Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment, 
through whom I suppose his object can be accomplished? 

Mr. LODGE. The resolution goes over under the rule, I pre- 
sume. I hope it will not be referred. It is merely a resolution 
to obtain information. ; 

8 VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution goes over under the 
e. 


LIGHTING OF BOSTON HARBOR. 
Mr. HOAR. I offer a resolution, for which I ask immediate 


consideration. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed to communicate 
to the Senate all facts known to his Department ten: to show the neces- 
sity of additional safeguards for the approach of vessels to Boston Harbor 
in the nighttime or stormy weather, and especially whether, in the judg- 
ment of Department, it is desirable that a light-ship should be anchored 
easterly of the Boston light, with foghorn or siren; and whether there be 
ey — of range lights or beacons to enable vessels to come up the harbor 
at 

And further to communicate to the Senate all recommendations on the 
subject made ve the Light-House Board in recent years, together with the 
probable cost of such securities. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts 
asks for the present consideration of the resolution. Is there 
objection? 

r. HARRIS. Let the resolution be read in. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be again read. 

Mr. HOAR. I will say to my friend from Tennessee that the 
resolution merely directs the Secretary of the Treasury to in- 
form Congress as to the necessity of a light in Boston Harbor. 
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Mr. HARRIS. Then I do not care to have the resolution 
again read. 5 
The resolution was considered by unanimous: consent, and 
agreed to. 
HANDBOOK OF EXPERIMENTAL STATION WORE. 


Mr. McMILLAN submitted the following concurrent resolu- 
tion; which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concu: ), That there 
be ted of the report of the Agricultural Department entitled Handbook 
of rimental Station Work, 10,000 copies, of which number 2,000 copies 
shall be for the use of the Senate, 4,000 for the use of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and 4,000 for the use of the Department of Agriculture. 


CONDITION OF THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a resolution offered by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER], 
coming over from a previous day. The Secretary. will read the 
resolution. 

Mr. BERRY. There was a resolution of the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. CALL] which, when it was up for consideration on 
a provious day, it was agreed should stand over until this morn- 


ing. 

Sir. CALL. On the last day of the session of the Senate last 
week a resolution submitted by me relating to the civil service 
of the Government was up for consideration, and at the conclu- 
sion of the morning hour it was proposed, and by unanimous 
consent it was agreed to, that it should come up for considera- 
tion to-day. ‘That is the resolution to which the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. BERRY] refers. I ask that it may be now consid- 
ered. I presume that it will not interfere with the Senator 
from Kansas for any length of time. 

Mr. HARRIS. en the resolution went over the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL] was on the floor. 

Mr. PEFFER. I did not hear the concluding remarks of the 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. CALL. I stated that on the last day of the session of the 
Senate last week the resolution rela to the civil service was 
under consideration, and at the close of the morning hour, the 
Senator from Missouri being upon the floor, it was unanimously 
oe that it should come up for consideration this morning 

r the close of the routine business. Lask, therefore, that the 
resolution may be now taken up. = 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the reques 
of the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. PEFFER. I shall not object tothe resolution being taken 
up, provided the resolution submitted by me, coming over from 
a previous day, be not displaced. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Senator 
that his resolution will be in order after the disposition of the 
resolution to which the Senator from Florida has called the at- 
tention of the Senate. The Chair lays before the Senate the 
resolution of the Senator from Florida, which will be read. 

The mapa? read the resolution submitted by Mr. CALL 
January 16, 1894, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment be re- 
quired to examine into the condition of the civil service of the United States 
rete say eur its retention or increase, and to report to the Senate 

y orot 


Mr. BERRY. Ioffəranamendment to the resolution, which 
Lask may be read. At the close of the resolution Imove to add 
as an amendment what I send to the desk. ; 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated: 

The SECRETARY. Itis proposed to add to the resolution the 
follcwing: i 

Such committee shall also report to the Senate the number of personsem- 
ployed in the classified service from each State and Territory, and. so far as 
they can ascertain, the number bel to each political party, and 
whether the public service would be improved by the repeal or modification 
of the present civil-service law. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. President, I only desire toadd afew words 
at this time in regard to the amendment. 

I wish the committee to report specifically to the Senate, so 
far as it may be possible to do so, the number of employés that 
each State now has in the classified service and the number be- 
longing to each political party, and also to report if the public 
service would not be improved by the repeal or modification of 
the present civil-service law. I want to get all the facts before 
the Senate and the country. 5 

The civil-service law has been called a nonpartisan law, but 
there is a growing belief throughout the country that it isa 
regular i machine, and that it is used to keep in office 
those of one political party—I mean the Republican party. It 
is alleged that five out of every six of those now employed in 
the classified service belong to the Republican party. It seems 
to me that this is unjust and unfair. 

Tho Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL] said the other day 
that the law did not keep anyone in office, but that it only re- 


lated to the manner of putting persons in office. While that 
may be true as to the letter of the law, the facts contradict it so 
far as the present practice is concerned, or as it has been since 
the law has been in operation, because it has succeeded in keep- 
ing in office the same men, the great majority belonging to one 
political party. 

As I said the other day, I believe that this law ought to be re- 
pealed. I do not know whether it be possible to repeal itor not; 
but if not, I do believe thatit ought to be modified and restricted 
in its operation at least to appointments in the Departments 
here in this city, and ought not to be continually extended from 
year to year. It is notorious that this law has not improved the 
service in any way whatever. I, for one, with my personal 
knowledge of its operation, should be willing to vote for repeal- 
ing it out and out; but if that can not be done, I want to modify 
and restrict the law, and not be continually extending its opera- 
tions to objects and ey which were never intended by the 
framers of the original law. 

Mr. COCK I wish to ask the Senator from Arkansas 
a question. The Senator stated what I said the other day, that 
the civil-service law did not appertain to the exit from office, 
but only to the entrance to office; that it did not, by its terms or 
its meaning, intend to retain anyone in office against the willand 

leasure of the executive Administration. Is the civil-service 

w to blame for the retention of three-fourths of the employés 
of the Government as Republicans, or is the executive Admin- 
istration responsible for the retention of Republicans in prefer- 
ence to their removal and the appointment of Democrats? 

Mr. BERRY. Idonot know where the responsibility lies, but 
I do know, as the Senator knows, that the effect of the law as it 
has been executed, is that Republicans have been kept in office; 
that this disproportion has continued for all these years; that 
that service is not represented in any nonpartisan way, and that 
some of the most extreme Republican partisans who are in office 
are holding their offices under a Democratic Administration. 

I repeat what I said the other day, that I believe the head of 
this Government, the Democratic President, ought to be sur- 
rounded by political friends, and not surrounded by those who 
are continually doing everything in their power to make his Ad- 
ministration a failure. That is my objection to the law. What- 
ever may be the letter of the law, the execution of it results in 
keeping in office partisan Republicans- under a Democratic Ad- 
ministration. 

I want a full report in regard to all the facts. I want to know 
how these appointments are distributed among the several 
States, and everything connected with it by a report of the com- 
mittee. When the committee have laid before us all the facts 
as to the law and the manner of its execution, we can debate 
the question. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Iask that the original resolution and the 

nding amendment may be $ 
: The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the reso- 

ution. 

The Secretary read the resolution of Mr. CALL, as follows: 
Resolved, That the Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment be re 
aired to examine into the condition of the civil service of the United 

states and the expediency of its retention or increase, and to report to the 
Senate by bill or otherwise. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. BERRY] will now be read: 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add to the resolution: 

Such committee shall also report to the Senate the number of pesons 

employed in the classified from each State and Territory, and, so far 
as they can ascertain, the number belo: to each political party; and 


whether the public service would be improved by the repeal or modification 
of the present civil-service law. 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, if I am not mistaken we had 
from the Civil Service Commission a report within the last few 
weeks, certainly within the last few months, giving the number 
of appointees who were regulated by civil-service rules, and the 
States to which they were charged. The resolution as pro 
to be amended would involve an immense amount of work. If 
it is wise to have it there certainly can be no objection to it, but 
it seems to me the additional information required would be 
im ble for any committee to ascertain. 

ho is to tell what is the polities of the men who now hold 
office throughout the country? How can the committee ascer- 
tain whether these men have changed their views or not? There 
are men who six months ago entertained political views of one 
sort who have within the last few months changed them, I am 
advised. From time to time people change their views, and 
officeholders are very apt to eee them with the incoming of 
each Administration. It is cer y impossible that any com- 
mittee can ascertain this information. 

Mr. President, it seems to me the amendment serves no useful 
purpose. The best test of the fitness of the Civil Service Com- 
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mission, to my mind, is that the members of each political party 
find most fault with it while their own party is-in power. 

I agree with the Senator from Arkansas that it is wise that the 
President of the United States should be surrounded by political 
friends, but it is not always the fault of his political friends if 
the President is not so surrounded. 

I shall object to the adoption of the amendment at this time. 

Mr. BERRY. One word in reply. I looked throughout the 
Blue Book last night, and also the report of the Civil Service 
Commission, with a view of obtaining some information. I did 
not expect the committee to state the name of each individual 
coming from each State, but write tps to give the aggregate num- 
ber throughout the entire civil service employed from each 
State; and then, as I said, as far as they were able to ascertain 
their politics. - 

I recognize that the committee can not learn definitely and 
certainly the political affiliations of every man who is in the 
classified service; but as to those who are there the committee 
can give an approximate estimate as to the political p to 
which they belong; and I think the committee can ce 
give us some information on the subject which the Senate does 
not now have. I want to get as near the facts as may be. I 
recognize why the Senator from Colorado would rather that 
the facts should not go forth to the world, but I think we are 
entitled to have them. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, as I said the other day when 
this matter was up, I think it is most desirable to have the most 
thorough inquiry into every branch of the classified service and 
the workings of the civil-service law. Ithinkit is in the interest 
of the law and its proper enforcement. 

As to the matter of a return of the quotas, that could compar- 
atively be easily done. It has been done a great many times, and 
may be done again. I have no objection to the amendment if 
the Senate chooses to adopt it, but such an inquiry involves an 
inquisition into the political opinions of some 40,000 persons, in- 
cluding a large number of women who have come into the pub- 
lic service through the civil-service examination. I k this 
is simply putting upon the committee something which they 
can not undertake. : 

As to the charge that the law is used to keep Republicans in 
office, four a ago or more, in 1889, I know it was freely 
charged in debate and in other ways that the law was simply in 


existence to keep Democrats in office; that is, when a party 


comes into power, it is always charged that the law is used to 
keep its opponents in office. It seems tomeuselessly burdening 
the committee with something they can not do; but I do not 
propose, as a member of the committee, to make any opposition 
to the Fassage of the resolution, for the fuller the inquiry the 
better it please me and the friends of the iaw. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. It it be in order, I move toamend the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Arkansas, by striking out from 
the amendment so much of it as requires the committee to in- 

uire into the political opinions of the 40,000 appointees under 
the civil service. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Senator 
from Colorado to the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas 
will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to amend the amendment 
after the word Territory,” by striking out: 


And, so far as they can, ascertain the number belonging to each political 
party. 


Mr. COCKRELL. I move, in lieu of the words proposed to be 
stricken out to insert the dates of the appointments respect- 
ively.” That will tell very closely, infinitely better than any re- 
port we shall get 

Mr. WOLC I will accept that. 

Mn COCKRELL. If we get a report now, it will be found 
that- almost every officeholder will claim to be a Democrat. 
Everybody knows that in the War Department, after the elec- 
tion of Mr. Cleveland in 1884, there was a standing reward of- 
fered for any Republican who could be found in that Depart- 
ment. [Laughter.] We could not find them. If a report were 
made now, it would be stated that four-fifths or nine-tenths of 
the officeholders are Democrats, and if a Republican President 
should be elected, it would not be thirty days until two-thirds 
of them would be Republicans again. There is only one way of 
ascertaining the fact, and that is by getting at the dates of their 
appointments. 

We all know—and there is no use of disguising this matter— 
when the Democratic executive Administration came into power 
on the 4th of March, 1885, four-fifths of the employés in the De- 
partments here were Republicans. During that Administra- 
tion, after the civil-service list had been cleared of those who 
were eligible and had made their application during President 
Arthur’s term, a majority of those who were appointed under 


the civil-service law were Democrats, because more Democrats 
applied for appointments in the civil service under a Democratic 
executive Adminis istrationthan Republicans. When the Admin- 
istration changed again in 1839 and the eligible list was cleared 
of those who had applied under the Democratic Administration, 
then more Republicans applied. There is no question about 


If Senators will examine the records they will find—and our 
personal observation teaches us that it isa fact—that more Re- 
publicans have applied for the civil-service examination than 
Democrats, and there was therefore a greater proportion of 
Republicans appointed under the civil-service law t there 
were Democrats. > j 

The only way the proportion can be ascertained is to get at 
the date of the appointments, and take it for granted that nearly 
all those who were appointed prior to the 4th of March, 1885, 
were Republicans, and that the appointments since then have 
been about equally divided between the two parties. That 
would be as near as we can come to a classification of the politi- 


y | cal complexion of the employés. 


Mr. President, I protest against 1 friend from 
Arkansas holding the civil-service law responsible for the re- 
tention of more Republicans in office than Democrats, for I say— 
and I say that the law shows it upon its face, and every Senator 
upon this floor admitted it in 1882~83 when that law was en- 
acted—that the law had nothing in the world to do with exit from 
office; that it was only intended to guard the entrance to office, 
and that anybody 8 under that law could be removed at 
will and pleasure. The law only applies to certain classes of of- 
fices. If Republican partisans have been retained under a Dem- 
ocratic executive Administration, itis the fault of the Democratic 
executive Administration and not of the law. If under a Repub- 
lican Administration isan Democrats were retained in office, 
it was not the fault of the law, but the fault. of the Republican 
executive Administration preferring to retain them. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator from Missouri is quite right. 
There is not one word in the civil-service law which impairs 
the power of the Executive to remove any man in the civil serv- 
ice. The Senator, however, in my opinion, is not quite right 
when he says that the political complexion of the classified 
service in the various Departments can not be ascertained to- 
day. I a few weeks op age teow: an inquiry as to one of the 
great Departments of Government on my own account, and 
from sources which I re as 1 I find that, 
in that Department, in the classified service there was at that 
time 85 per cent of Republican employés and 15 per cent of Dem- 
ocratic. 

I favor the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas. If the 
resultof maintaining the civil-service rule is to put 85 per cent 
of one of the great political parties in the subordinate positions 
in the service of the Government and only 15 per cent of the 
other, it is a thing worthy to be looked into. 

The President may remove any one of these employés that he 
sees proper; there is no embarrassment about the removal; but, 
when removed, the appointee who fills the vacancy so occasioned 
is filtered through the Civil Service Commission and its re- 
port, and neither the President nor the Senator from Missouri, 
5 nor anybody else can tell who is going to fill that 
P 


I was opposed to the civil-service law when it was enacted. I 
have not seen a moment, an hour, or a day since that I would 
not have taken pleasure in voting to repeal it. 

I do not care to say more. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I do not wish todiscuss this mat- 
ter now, but I think the Senator from Tennessee, in order to 
make his statement complete, should have pointed out that the 
civil-service rules derive their authority from the President of 
the United States himself. 

Mr. HARRIS. Thatistrue. The President has the power 
to extend the civil-service rules to any class of service he chooses. 

Mr. HOAR. I had a good deal todo with the framing and 
passage of the original civil-service law, more perhaps than 
anybody now in either House of Congress, except the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY], 

That law carefully avoids 8 upon two debatable ques- 
tions; one whether any authority under the Constitution can in- 
terfere with the President's absolute power of removal: the other, 
whether the legislative power can prescribe to the President in 
the exercise of the power of appointment any obligation to ap- 
point a particular person or to make the appointment from a 

rticular class. Accordingly, as the Senator from Tennessee 

s pointed out, the power of removal is absolutely untouched, 
and the power of appointment is conferred upon the President 
and restricted to such classes of persons as he shall, by the rules 
which he himself establishes, appoint and prescribe. So that 
the constitutional power both of appointmentand of removal, in 
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the largest aed bes of that power which anybody puts 
upon it, is untouched by pus law. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will inquire whether 
the Senator from Colorado accepts the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Ido. 2 ‘ 

Mr. BERRY. Task that the amendment to the amendment 
be stated. My amendment is to the resolution of the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. HARRIS. Let the amendment of the Senator from Ar- 
kansas be read as it was offered, and then read as it would read 
if amended. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to amend the amendment by 
striking out and so far as they can, ascertain the number be- 
longing to each political party,” and inserting ‘‘and the date of 
their appointment respectively:” so that the resolution, if 
amended, would read: 

Such committee shall also re; to the Senate the number of persons em- 
ployed in the classified service from each State and Territory, and the date 
of their appointment respectively, etc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Arkansas accept the amendment to the 
amendment? 

Mr. BERRY. No, sir; the Senator from Arkansas is opposed 
to the amendment to the amendment. I think the committee 
ean ascertain from the chiefs of divisons and the various sources 
there the political affiliation of the employés far better than the 
date of their appointment would show. Besides, to undertake 
to state the date of each one’s appointment would require a vast 
amount of work for the committee. I think it would be far bet- 
ter to let my amendment be adopted as I offered it. I hope 
the Senate will vote down the amendment proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Colorado. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Colorado to the amendment 
of the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. WOLCOTT, On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. WILSON (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. COLQUITT]. Not knowing how 
he would vote if present, I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Lam paired with the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. VANCE]. Not knowing how he would vote, I with- 
hold my vote. : 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. MILLS]. As he has not voted, I will 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. CULLOM (after having voted in the affirmative). I voted 
without observing that the Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY], 
with whom I have a general pair, does not seem to be present. 
If he has not voted, Fwill withdraw my vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not voted, the Chair is 
informed. 

Mr. CULLOM. I withdraw my vote, unless it is necessary to 
make a quorum. 

Mr. DUBOIS (after having voted in the affirmative). I in- 
gin z the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] has 
vote 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. TheChair is informed that the 
junior Senator from New Jersey has not voted, 

Mr. DUBOIS. I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. DANIEL (after having voted in the negative). May I 
parag the Senator from Washington [Mr. SQUIRE] is recorded as 
voting? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington 
is not recorded. 

Mr. DANIEL. Then I beg leave tostate that I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Washington, and I withdraw my 
vote. 

Mr. VEST. I was requested by the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. VANCE] to announce that he was called away from the 
city by sickness, and that he has a general pair upon all ques- 
tions with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. MCMILLAN]. I do 


not know whether the pair has been announced. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that the 
pair has been announced. 


Mr. MCMILLAN. I announced the pair. 

Mr. VEST. I beg pardon. 

The result was announced—yeas 33, nays 12; as follows: 
YEAS—33. 


Aldrich, Brice, Frye, Hill, 
Allen, Chandler, — Hoar, 
Bate, Dixon, Ha > . 
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1 ‘kins, Pugh, Washburn. 
Mite! ell, Oregon Pettigrew, Roac Wolcott. “ 
3 Wis. Piatt, ; Stewart, 
0 ‘ower, tockbridge, 
Peffer, x Teller, 
NAYS—13. E 
Coke, Hunton, Ransom, 
Binck burn, Faulkner, Jones, Ark. Vest, 
Call, Palmer, Walthall. 
NOT VOTING—40. 
Butler, Dubois, McMillan, Shoup , 
PERA George. Manderson, gate 
o rge, erson, 
Cameron, Gibson, re 
Carey Gordon, Vance, 
Col uitt, ray 0 Vilas, 
Cullom, Hansbrough, Murphy, Voorhees, 
Daniel, asco, hite, 
Davis, Irby, uay, White, La. 
Dolph. Jones, Nev. herman, n. 


So the amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment as amended. 

Mr. PALMER. I ask that the amendment as amended be 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
amendment as amended. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


Such committee shall also xepors to the Senate the number of persons em- 
ry be in the classified service from each State and Territory and the date 
of their appointments, respectively, and whether the public service would be 
improved by the repeal or modification of the present civil-service law. 
The amendment as amended was agreed to. 
The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


WILLIAM M’GARRAHAN. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate a resolution coming over from a previous day, submitted by 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER]. 

Mr. TELLER. Lask the Senator from Kansas to allow me to 
give a notice. 

Mr. PE#FER. Certainly. ; 

Mr. TELLER. I gave notice on Thursday last that I would 
S morning call up Senate bill 341, known as the McGarrahan 
I understand the Senator from Kansas desires to submit some 
remarks on his resolution and that there will perhaps be some 
remarks made on itto-morrow morning. Therefore I give notice 
that on Wednesday moraii after the close of the routine busi- 
ness, I shall call up Senate bill 341. 


HAWAIIAN AFFAIRS. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing message from the President of the United States; which 
was read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and ordered to be printed: 

Zo the Congress: 

I transmit herewith dispatches received terd: minis 

Hawaii, with certain correspondence Watch accompanied the s same, melua. 

a most extraordinary letter dated December 27, 1893, ed by Sanford 

B. Dole, ministers of foreign affairs of the Provisional vernment, ad- 

arana: x our Beau gn De we and 8 to him a nominee of hours 
arri olulu of a copy o 

Hawaiian question, with copies of the ‘4 trations g 1 1 „ 


VER CLEVELAND. 

EXECUTIVE MANSION, January 20, 1891. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing me from the President of the United States; which 
was read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and ordered to be printed: 

To the Congress: 


I transmit herewith copies of dispatches received from our minister to 
Hawaii after the arrival of those copies which accompanied my message of 
the 20th instant. I also inclose for the information of Congress copies of 


reports and a copy of an order just received by the of the Navy 
from Rear-A: Irwin, commanding our naval cer at Honolulu. 


ER CLEVELAND. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION. January 22, 1994. x 


RAILROAD LANDS IN FLORIDA. 


Mr. PEFFER. I understand that the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. CALL]expected to submit some remarks to-day upon another 
subject. I understand, further, that he is quite willing to yield 
to me for the present. 

Mr. CALL. I gave notice, cos hi to the custom of the 
Senate, that I would ask the consideration this morning at the 
close of the routine business of two resolutions which I had 
formerly introduced, relating to what I conceive to be a viola- 
tion of the acts of Congress and the usurpation by the executive 
paver of the rights and powers of Congress touching public 

ands in the State of Florida, and recent approvals of them by 


the corporations of that State. Out of respect to the Senator 


from Kansas, who desires the consideration of his resolution to- 
day, I have agreed to give way with the understanding, for 
which I ask unanimous consent, that on Thursday morning, at 
the conclusion of the routine business, the Senate will agree to 
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the consideration of the resolutions and allow me to make some 
observations upon them. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Florida asks 
unanimous consent that on Thursday morning, immediately after 
the conclusion of the routine business, the resolutions referred to 
by him be taken up for consideration. 

Mr. GORMAN. If it is the intention of the Senator from 
Florida merely to make a speech on the resolutions, of course I 
have no objection; but I ar his attention to the fact that there 
isa sane understanding that the bill to repealthe Federal elec- 
tion laws shall be proceeded with during this week, and of course 
if he asks unanimous consent to displace the unfinished business 
it will be impossible for me to agree to it. 

Mr. CALL. I will give notice that I shall make aspeech, and 
then I shall move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of the resolution, which simply proposes an inquiry by the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary in reference to a subject which can not 
be surpassed in importance by any other question—whether the 
executive department of the Government has not proceeded in 
violation of the positive commands of Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
there is objection to the request of the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. GORMAN. I trust the Senator from Florida will not 
misunderstand me. In the absence of the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. GRAY], I can not give my consent to anything which 
may displace the unfinished business, the bill to repeal the Fed- 
— election laws; and I am sure the Senator from Florida does 
not desire to puthisrequestin thatform. Asamatter of course, 
the resolution may be further considered in the morning hour 
after he concludes his remarks. 

Mr. CALL. Very well; I will give the notice, and shall ask 
consent that the resolution may be taken up for that purpose at 
that time. That is sufficient for the present occasion. 

Mr. HARRIS. What is the exact request of the Senator from 
Florida? 

The PRESIDINGOFFICER. The Senator from Florida made 
a request for unanimous consent that two resolutions heretofore 
submitted by himshould be taken up on Thursday for consider- 
ation immediately after the routine business; to which the Sen- 
ator from Maryland has objected. 

Mr. HARRIS. If the Senator from Florida will confine his 
request to the morning hour after the routine business, I suppose 
neither the Senator from Maryland nor myself would object ; 
but if the request extends to an encroachment upon the time 
that belongs to the unfinished business I do not hesitate to inter- 
p-se an ob ection. 

Mr. CALL. Then I will confine my request to the morning 
hour, expecting to give way when the hour of 2 o’clock arrives 
and the unfinished business takes 1 dain 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Florida asks 
unanimous consent that immediately after the routine business 
on Thursday morning the resolutions be taken up for considera- 
tion, the consideration to be confined to the morning hour. Is 
there objection to the request of the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. Let the resolution be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
resolutions by title. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

A resolution assigns, hry! Committee on the Judiciary to inquire and 
report to the Senate whether approval of public lands by the Secretary of 
the Interior to the State of Florida for the benefit of the Florida Central and 
Peninsular Railroad Company is not in violation of law. 


Also, a resolution requesting the Secretary of the Interior to suspend the 
Ayra or the issuing of patents to land in certain cases in Alabama and 
orida. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
qu est of the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. ALLEN. I do not make any objection, but I also intro- 
duced a resolution on the 18th of the present month declaring 
that the Secretary of the Treasury has no power under eet 
law to issue bonds of the Government, and gave notice that 
should ask the Senate to hear me on the resolution Thursday 
morning. I suppose both resolutions can be considered at that 
time. However, I do not desire to object to the request of the 
Senator from Florida. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Florida? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


ISSUE AND SALE OF BONDS. 


Mr. PEFFER. I ask that the resolution formerly introduced 
by me may be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the Sen- 
= resolution coming over from a previous day, which will be 
read. 


XXVI——74 


The Secretary read the resolution submitted by Mr. PEFFER 
on the 18th instant, as follows: 

Whereas, on the 17th day of January, 1894, the Secretary of the Treasury 
did prepare and publish the following notice: 

“TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
* t Washington, D. C., January 17, 1894. 

By virtue of the authority contained in the act entitled An act to pro- 
vide for the resumption of specie payments,’ Seprona January 14. 1875, the 
Secretary of the Treasury hereby offers for public subscription an issue of 
bonds of the United States to the amount of 50.000 000, in either registered 
or coupon form, in denominations of #0 and upwards, redeemabie in coin at 
the eee of the Government after ten years from the date of their issue, 
and bearing interest, payable quarterly in coin, at the rate of 5 per cent per 
annum. 

Proposals for the whole or any part of these bonds will be received at the 

De ment, office of the Secretary, until 12 o'clock noon on the 
Ist day of Fe , 1894 Proposals should state the amount of bonds de- 
sired, . or coupon, and the premium which the subseriber 
proposes to pay, the place where it is desired that the bonds shall be delivered, 
and the office, whether that of the Treasurer of the United States or an as- 
sistant treasurer of the United States, where it will be most convenient for 
the subscriber to deposit the amount of his subscription. Failure to specify 
the above particulars may cause the proposal to be rejected. 

As soon as practicable, after the Ist day of Fe , 1894, the allotment 
of bonds will be made to the est bidders therefor, but no proposal will 
be considered at a lower price than 117.223, which is the equivalent of a 3 per 
cent bond at par, and the oy to reject any and all proposals is hereby ex- 

ssly reserved. In case the bids entitled to allotment exceed the bonds to 
issued, they will be allotted pro rata. 

Notices of the date of delivery of the bonds will be sent to the subscribers 
to whom allotments are made as soon as practicable, and within ten da 
from the date of such notice subscriptions must be paid in United States gold 
coin to the Treasurer or such assistant treasurer of the United States as the 
subscriber has designated, and if not so paid the proposal may be rejected. 

“The bonds will be dated February 1, 1834,and when payment is made there- 
for, as above, accrued interest on both principal and premium from Febru- 
ary 1. 18%, to date of payment, at the rate of interest realized to the sub- 
scriber on hisinvestment, will be added. 

“All proposals should be addressed to the Secretary of the Treasury, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and should be distinctly marked Proposals for subscripuions 


to 5 per cent bonds.’ 
“J. G. CARLISLE, Secretary.” 


And whereas there is nothing in said notice to show that there is imme- 
diate or prospective need for the sale of bonds to accomplish the object 
=p 3 Congress in the enactment of the resumption law of January 14, 

an 


Whereas the Secretary of the Treasury has no authority to issue and sell 
8 any other purpose than that set out in said resumption act: 
vent it 3 by the 3 8 3 of — body. pon N tary 
0 e 0) or 
posed in the notice aforesaid. E CE nE = 

Mr. STEWART. Before the Senator from Kansas proceeds, 
I desire to give notice that to-morrow morning, after the con- 
clusion of the morning business, I shall ask to be allowed to ad- 
dress the Senate on the subject of the resolution of the Senator 
from Kansas or on the Bona subject of the issuance of bonds. 

Mr.PEFFER Mr. President, [assume that the subject-matter 
of this resolution will provoke more or less discussion. If it were 
not for that fact I should ask that it be submitted to the Senate 
for action at once. 

The question raised by the resolution is one touching a vital 
poros in our system of government, for we have been taught to 

lieve, and we do now believe, that the Government of the 
United States was established for the benefit and the protection 
of the people and their interests, and anx matter involving the 
legality of the action of a public officer is one of very grave im- 
portance, 

I feel somewhat embarrassed in approaching a subject of this 
character to assume affirmatively that the highest officer in the 
Republic is not only proposing, but has proposed and published 
to the world a scheme, if I may use that expression, for which 
a large proportion of the people believe there is no authority or 
warrant in law. With the consent of the Senate, while I do not 
expect to discuss the legal phases elaborately, I do wish to call 
attention to a few fundamental propositions and then to review 
the state of the law upon the question of issuing the Govern- 
ment's bonds and selling them upon the open market at this time 
and for the purpose and in the manner proposed. 

In the first place, our Government is one made up of three dis- 
tinct departments, to each of which certain powers have been 
delegated, and the word“ power” or powers” in that connec- 
tion has apregnant meaning. The language of the Constitution 
inits first sentence is, “all legislative powers herein granted.” 
In the beginning of the provisions relating to the executivede- 
partment the language is, the executive power shall be vested 
in a President of the United States;” and in referring to the 
judiciary, the judicial power shall be vested in a Supreme 
Court,” ete. The obvious meaning of this use of the word 
„power“ is that something is going out from the sovereign 
people behind—great sovereign powers delegated by the people 
of thy country to certain departmentsof the Government. 

The legislative department is to enact laws, the judicial de- 
partment to interpret laws, and the executive department to 
execute laws. There is no lawmaking power in any of the de- 
partments except the one to which such power is expressly dele- 
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ted, namely, the legislative department. If it be true that the 
8 of the Treasury, acting as the agent of the President 
of the United States, is making a new law, there can be no 
uestion that it isin violation of the fundamental doctrines of 
e Constitution itself. It is to that point to which I wish to 
call the attention of the Senate. 
Phe President of the United States is the head of the execu- 
tive department, and he is not only clothed with certain specific 
wers, but when he enters upon the discharge of the duties of 
high office he takes an oath that he will faithfully execute 
the office of President of the United States, and that he will to 
the best of his ability preserve, protect, and defend the Consti- 
tution of the United States.” to the qualifications of this 
high officer, the Constitution provides that no person but a 
natural born citizen, or a citizen of the United States at the time 
of the adoption of the Constitution, shall be eligible to the 
Presidency. He must be of a certain age and a citizen of the 
United States. Great and important restrictions are thrown 
around the selection of this great officer. He shall be Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy of the United States, 
oe with all necessary power to execute the laws of the 

nion. t 

It will be remembered that in the first proclamation of the 
President of the United States, in July, 1861, he stated among 
other things that the object in calling forth the Army was to re- 
take property belonging to the Government of the United 
States and to enforce the laws of the Union. 

The greatcommanaerto whom our armies were intrusted and 
to whom the arms of the Confederacy were surrendered, be- 
lieved all along during his eventful and remarkable military 
history, that he was placed in charge of the people’s soldiers to 
enforce the law, a part of the executive department; and at the 
conclusion of that great war, in his parting words to his oppos- 
ing chieftain, Lee. he requested only that you and your men go 
home and obey the laws; that shall be sufficient parole, that 

shall be sufficient authority and protection to guard you from 
future danger.” 

When it was proposed by the President to bring Gen. Lee to 
trial, that grand man of the prairies, who commanded more 
men than any other military chieftain in all human history, went 
to the President and said, This must not be; Gen. Lee and all 
his men have my word of honor as commander of the United 
States Army that so long as they obey the laws of the United 
States they shall not be molested;” and the sword of this man 
wasat the service of the President by way of resignation in case 
the trial was insisted open 

Mr. President, the Chief Magistrate of the United States is an 
executive officer, pure and simple, to obey and execute the laws, 
not to create or to enact laws. In section 3 of Article IL of the 
Constitution, among other things, speaking of the President, it 
is provided: = 

He shall take care that the laws be faithfully executed. 

There shall ba no doubt in the President’s mind or that of any 
of his subordinate officers as to the legality of his actions. His 
duties are prescribed in the law the same as the duties of a sher- 
iff or a constable or & marshal. There might be times, I have 
no doubt there are times, there have been, and that there will 
be times when large discretion might be properly lodged in the 
President of the United States, and that there ought to be, but 
this is not one of those times. 

In the execution of the duties of the high office of President 
that officer is provided with assistants in the heads of the De- 
partments. There is to be established at the seat of government 
a department of War, in charge of a Secretary, who shall take 
his orders from the President. There is also to be at the seat 
of government a Department of the Treasury, to be in charge 
of a Secretary, who shall take his orders from the President, ex- 
cepting only such as are given him specially by Congress. Then 
there are,to be other Departments established at theseat of gov- 
ernment in charge of secretaries and officers under other names, 
re of them subject to the orders and the directions of the Presi- 

ent. - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o’clock having 
arrived, it is the duty of the Chair to lay before the Senate the 
unfinished business, the title of which will be stated by the Sec- 
retary. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 2331) tore all statutes re- 
lating to supervisors of elections and special deputy marshals, 


and for other roe 
Mr. BATE. The Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY], who is 


in charge of the bill, is not here. D suggest that it go over un- 
til after the Senator who now has the floor shall have concluded 
his speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennessee 
asks unanimous consent that the unfinished business be tem 
rarily laid aside to allow the Senator from Kansas to conclude 


remarks. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator from Kansas will proceed. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, it is a principle of law well 
established, one of the first which every law student learns, that 
an agent has no authority except that which is given to him by 
his principal, and that the agent must act within the scope of 
his authority. There are, it is true, certain implied powers, and 
there are certain incidental powers in everyagency. There are 
times when the discretion of an agent must be called into action. 
There are times when, in view of peculiar circumstances, certain 
incidental powers drop immediately and logically into the hands 
of the agent; butthey must all be in the line of his duty, and in 
N to that they must be exercised in the interest of the 
principal. 

That is a proposition which no lawyer disputes, and which the 
logie of the situation brings home to all of us as being in itself 
right. And under our form of Government the people have 
specially reserved to themselves and to the several States all 

wers that have not been . to one or the other 

epartment of the Government. e power to make laws, the 
powers of legislation are granted to one department, the power 
to interpret laws from a 5 stand point is delegated to an- 
other department, and the power to execute the laws is dele- 
gated to still another department. Everything outside of those 
express delegations of power are just as expressly reserved to 
the people, and they would have been reserved at any rate even 
without any special reservation. It wasonly through extracau- 
tion that this. provision was adopted after the original instru- 
ment had been established. The duties which are prescribed for 
the President to discharge are especially laid down either in the 
Constitution itself or in acts of Congress. So there need be no 
difficulty in the way. 

There is another feature by way of distinction to which the 
attention of the Senate should properly be called at this point. 
That is, that the word“ power” is pluralized when it is applied 
tothe National Legislature, while it is used in the singular 
when applied to the judiciary or to the executive department, 
Legislative powers” are ted to Congress, but executive 
power“ is delegated to the President, and judicial power“ is 
delegated to the judiciary. The Legislature may exe varied 
powers, because in the great field of legislation there are in- 
numerable subjects and of every variety that call for the exer- 
cise of legislative powers. The President has but one power, 
and that is to execute the laws. 

The officers who are appointed to assist the President in the 
discharge of his executive duties must be governed, as their 
chief is governed, by the strict letter of the law; and in accord- 
ance with the principle just laid down, wherever there is any 
kind of discretion used or to be used by a public officer, it must 
be in the interest of that officer’s principal, namely, the Govern- 
ment and the people of the United States. 

Iremember that some months ago, when a discussion was pend- 
ing in this body in relation to the powers and duties of public 
officers, the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] referred 
to a conversation he heard once, in which Gen. Grant used this 
language, substantially: ‘‘The worst officer in an army is one 
who always obeys orders.” It is true that sometimes public 
officers are permitted to act without special authority of law, 
but what they do must be in the interest of their employer—of 
their principal—and in this case it means the people of the 
United States. In the case of the officer it wasthesame. Where 
a great army is at stake there are times when a subaltern, even 
a private soldier, who under ordinary circumstances would in- 
cur the penalty of death for a violation of orders, is not only ex- 
ee for violating orders, but would be inexcusable if he did 
not 80, 

There are instances of that kind in the history of every great 
army. So there are times in civil government when an officer 
would be excused for exercising powers not delegated to him, not 
within the scope of his specific authority, but yet necessary to 
be called into requisition in the interest of the Government and 
the people he represents. This rule is e only where 
grave emergencies are in front of us, and when it is ne 
topreserve the rights and pronn the interestsof the principal, 

n the notice which the Secretary of the Treasury given 
that he will sell bonds to the amount of $50,009,000, he says that 
his action is based n the provisions of an act of Congress 
dated January 14, 1875, commonly known as the resumption act, 
That brings us to a consideration of the provisions and the pur- 

rtof thatlaw. Mr. President, that act was passed in the ful- 

tof 2 that the people of the United States, through 

the Congress, made to the public creditors. The pledge had 

been made in 1869 by an act passed on the 18th day of March in 
that year, commonly known as the credit-strengthening act. 

Beit étc., That in order to remove doubt as to the p of 
the 9 to discharge all just obligations to the public tors, and 
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settle conflicting questions and interpretations of laws, by virtue of 


to. 
Which such obligations have been contracted, it is hereby provided and de- 
clared that the faith of the United States is solemnly pl to the pay: 
t in coin-or its equivalent of ali the obligations of the U; States not 
— interest, known as United States notes 
Commonly called greenbacks 


and of all the 9 of the United States, except in 
cases where the law autho: the issue. of any such obligation has ex- 
pressly provided that the same may be paid in lawful money or other cur- 
rency than gold and silver. 


Passing oder afew lines— 
tes lemmly pledged to make provisions 
estas „ — EA p of the Uniled States 
notes in coin. 

Mr. President, in construing this act, as in the construction of 
every other act where there is anything doubtful about it, it is 
necessary to consider the contemporaneous circumstances under 
which the enactment was brought about. We all remember. 
very well what a discussion there was in the country at. that 
time as to whether or not our paper obligations were payable in 
coin; and it was in order to settle all question upon that point 
that the credit-strengthening act of March 18, 1869, was enacted. 
It is so stated in the act itself, and it is entitled An act to 
2 the: public credit,” and begins with the words, That 
in order to remove any doubt as to the purpose of the Govern- 
ment,” in this respect the faith of the nation is pledged to re- 
deem in coin of the United States all of its outstanding paper 
obligations, except only, such as are expressly payania in some- 
thing else than coin. Thenat the conclusion of this short act 
and there is only one section in it—a solemn pledge of the Goy- 
ernment is given in these words: : 

The faith of the United States 1s solemnly pledged tomake provisions at 
2 ren practical period for the redemption of the United States notes 

The United States notes, as everybody understands, are what 
are commonly called greenbacks. They are never known in the 
records of the Government or in the laws as ‘Treasury notes or 
simply as Government notes or as Government securities, but 
they are known as United States notes;” and this pledge in the 

it-strengthening act was given to the world forthe purpose 

and the only p of showing the intention of Congress that 

these notes would some day be redeemed in coin, and that at the 

Powter practicable period provision would be made for their re- 
emption. 

Mr. President, the resumption act contains that provision. 
The resumption act is the law in which provision is made to re- 
deem the greenbacks in coin, to execute or to fulfill the pledge 
thut was made by the credit-strengthening act of 1869, and for 
no other purpose, so far as that ticular feature of it is con- 
cerned. Now, we will examine that act. It is entitled An act 
for the resumption of specie payments.“ Hence it is known as 
the resumption act. The act of 1869 pledges-the faith of the 
Government to make provision at the earliest practicable period 
for the redemption, not of bonds, not of the 7-30 notes, not of the 
compound-interest notes, not of the demand notes, nor. of any 
class of paper obligations of the Government except only the 
United Statesnotes commonly knownas nbacks. pledge 
was that at the earliest practicable-period provision should be 
made for the resumption of specie payments; and the act of 
January 14, 1875, is evidence that that was the “‘ practicable pe- 
ah to pass theactand to make provision to redeem the green- 

It might as well be stated at this time as at any other in the 
course of these observations, that at the time the resumption act 
was passed there were no other notes outstanding to any consid- 
erable extent or amount; that all the paper that had been floated 
during the great war as money and as currency had been with- 
drawn and funded into bonds or had been and were at that 
time out of circulation. By reference to the report of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in 1869, at es 244 and 245, it will be 
seen that, excepting the greenbacks, there was only $120,000,000, 
in round numbers, of paper currency then outstanding, and in 
1875 the amount had been reduced to $555,752.50—a little more 
than half a million. So, when the act of 1875 was passed there 
was but a small amount of notes outstanding other than the 

backs or United States notes. Attention is called to that 

act merely for the purpose of doing away with what force there 

is in the pretended argument that the resumption act included 

all other classes of paper money—Treasury notes and bonds and 

everything else that had been used either as security or as cur- 
rency among the people. 

Tho resumption act provides first for the redemption of frac- 
tional currency, by coining certain subsidiary coin, for abolish- 
ing mint charges for coining’ gold, and for removing the limita- 
tion of national bank circulation. Up to that time there had 
been:a limit to the circulation of banks; and among other things 
in the first and second sections of the resumption àet the limita- 


tion was removed, so that national banking then became free. 
The law provides: : 

And whenever; and so often, as circulating notes shall be issued to any 
such banking association— 

Referring to the national banks 1 
80 
Si ede duty 0 Socotra tas e to e e gat 
tender United States notes— 

Greenbacks— 
in excess only of three hundred million of dollars, 

And so on. 

The object was to redeem first and only, so as to get them out 
of circulation, all the excess of United States notes over and 
above. $300,000,000.. There was $375,771,580 out June 30, 1875, 
and it was the intention of the act to reduce the volume to $300,- 
000,000, and after that to permit only $300,000,000 to remain in 
circulation. 

And on and after the ist day of January, A; D. 1879, the Secretary of the 
e ng redeem, in coin, the United States legal-tender-notes then 


And that is all, Mr. President 


on their presentation for 8 at the office of the assistant treas- 
— of the United States, in the city of New York, in sums of not less than 


Now, we come to the point which is made by the Secretary of 
the Treasury in the present case, and by such of his friends as 
agree with him. 

And to enable the Secret 
redemption in this act authorised or required n ns provide for the 

Not for anything else, but for the redemption in this act 
authorized or required“ 
he is authorized to use any surplus revenues, from time to time, in the 

not otherwise appropriated, aud to issue, sell, and dispose of, at 
not less than par, in coin, either of the descriptions of bonds of. the United 
States described in the act of Congress approved July 14,.1870— 
known as the refunding act: 

The provisions of this act, Mr; President, are perfectly plain, 
and in view. of the contemporaneous-circumstances, and in view 
of what had been done in our financial legislation, an experience 
before that time, it is plain that the act related to and was in- 
tended to relate to the redemption of United States notes and 
nothing else. That is the language of the law, to sell and dis- 
pose of, at not less than par, in coin, either of the descriptions 
of bonds of the United States described in the act of Congress 
3 July 14, 1870,” for this particular purpose and only 

at. è 
When the actof 1869; the credit-strengthening act, waspassed 
our 5.20 bonds and a few other interest-bearing obligations were 
still out; but nearly all of our circulating: currency, other than 
that of the greenbacks, had been absorbed in 5:20 bonds: and in 
the refunding act of 1870, just one:yearafter the credit-strength- 
ening act was passed, provision was: made for the refunding of 
all our paper obligations, except United: States notes, in bonds 
running ten, fifteen; and twenty years, the ten-year bonds bear- 
ing 5 Led cent interest, and it is the 5 per cent:ten-year bonds 

rovided for in that act that the Secretary now proposes to sell 
order to defray the running expensesof the Government. 

Mr. otto a there is absolutely nothing in this act, or in the 
credit-strengthening act, or in any other act of Congress passed 
before that time, then, or since which authorizes: the Secretary 
of the Treasury, or his chief, the President, or any other officer 
of the United States, without additional legislation, to issue one 
farthing's worth of public oredit and sell it to anybody. 

The Secretary of the Treasury was authorized to collect a fund, 
not of any special amount, not $20,000,000. nor $50,000,000, nor 
$100,000,000, nor was he required to collect it in gold either, but 
in coin. The amount that he was: required to collect was to be 
only sufficient to redeem the United States notes as authorized 
and required by the provisions of this aat.“ 

Petes to enable the Secre of: the Treasury Se hi and 
1 ” 


vide for the redemption in this act author 

t did not authorize the redemption of bonds. It did not au- 
thorize the redemption of any kind of currency except the green- 
backs, because there was: little other currency out. This law 
was enacted in pursuance: of a pledge made in 1869 to do this 
very thing, to make provision for redeeming the greenbacks in 
coin and an amount sufficient: for that purpose only. Let me 
read the language of the law again: 

And to enable the Secretary of the Treasury to amd vide for 
theredemption in this ast: gathorized or roan a to use 
any surplus revenues, from time to time, in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
prop „and to issue, sell, and dispose of, at not less than par, in 
either ot the deseriptions ot bonds of the United States described in the act 
of Congress, approved July 11. 1870, entitled “ An act to authorize the re- 
funding of the national debt,“ withlike qualities, privileges, and exemptions 
to the extent necessary— 

I call special attention to this language, Mr. President 
to the extent necessary to carry this aot into full effect. 
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That is the object of the sale of these bonds, to carry into ef- 
fect the provisions of this act, and that is, to redeem certain out- 
standing notes which were then in circulation, and only that. 

Every Secretary of the Treasury prior to the year 1875 and 
after 1562 had specially recommended to Congress that provi- 
sion ought to be mide at as early a period as practicable to re- 
deem the greenbacks, get them out of circulation, and tosubsti- 
tute in their place national-bank notes. Anyone who will take 
the trouble to examine the financial reports for the different 
years, from, say, 1863 on down to 1870, in every instance, if I re- 
member correctly, the Secretary recommended that this kind of 
currency be withdrawn, and that instead of it the national- 
bank currency be substituted. Indeed, the title of the national- 
bank act is, An act to provide a national currency.“ So here, 
at the first practicable period a law was passed to carry that 
design into effect, to get rid of the legal-tender notes and to 
substitute national-bank notes in their place. Section 3 of the 
resumption act provides that as fast as new bank notes were is- 
sued, either by way of increasing the circulation of banks then 
in existence or to new banks about to be organized, 80 per cent 
of that amount of such notes should be withdrawn from the vol- 
ume of greenback circulation until the amountol the greenbacks 
outstanding should be $300,000,000 and no more. 

The retirement of the greenbacks, we all remember, had been 
begun without any 1 act of Congress, simply under the 
general theory that these notes were promises to pay money; 
and after the war had closed, as fast as it was possible for the 
Treasury to pay any of them that came in, they were paid off 
and canceled. That was the policy of the Government at that 


time. 

The act of April 6, 1866, provided for the further retirement 
of the greenbacks at the rate of $10,000,000 a month for the 

riod of six months; and after the expiration of six months the 

imitation was fixed at $4,000,000 a month. The object was to 
continue the gradual retirementof these legal-tender notes, and 
it was not until the act of May 31, 1878, that the process of re- 
tirement was stopped. By that act it was provided 

That from and after the passage of this act it shall not be lawful for the 
Secretary of the Treasury or other officer under him to cancel or retire any 
more of the United States legal-tender notes. 

After the of that act it was not lawful to retire any 
more of the greenbacks— 

And when any of said notes may be redeemed or be received into the Treas- 
ury under any law from any source whatever and shall belong tothe United 
States, they shall not be retired, canceled. or destroyed, but they shall be 
reissued and paid out again and kept in circulation. 

„And kept in circulation.” This law was passed on the 31st 
day of May, 1878, at which time Congress determined that there 
should be no further retirement, and hence no further necessity 
for redemption, except as it takes place in private exchanges 
among the people, the same as with notes and bills in bank. From 
that time on a $5,000,000 fund or a $10,000,000 fund would have 
been amply sufficient at any one time to redeem all the green- 
backs that have been presented, excepting only the latter half 
of the year 1893. 

I repeat, there has been no time since the taking effect of the 
“resumption act in 1879 when a fund of $5,000,000 or $10,000,000 
would not have been amply sufficient to redeem all the green- 
backs that were presented at the counter of the Treasury, unless 
it be the year 1893. But the Secretary of the Treasury at that 
time, who is now the honored Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHER- 
MAN), sitting upon my left, deemed it wise that inasmuch as 
there were $346,000,000 of this currency outstanding to be re- 
deemed, and that the old rule of bankers had been that 25 per 
cent at least of specie was always necessary in the bank vaults 
to redeem bank-note circulation, to provide a fund a little 
stronger than that, and make it in the proportion of one dollar 
of coin to three dollars and a half in paper. 

But in view of the passage of the act of May 31, 1878, and in 
view of the further fact that these notes were in favor with the 
people, and nobody, save only the bankers, was asking for their 
retirement, all these contemporaneous and preéxisting circum- 
stances go to show that there was no need of any redemption 
fund further than that a few million dollars should appear upon the 
face of the Secretary’s returns to show that there was some coin 
there in order to make nervous people feel better. x 

But, Mr. President, whether I am right or wrong in reference 
tothe proper amount of the redemption fund or the reserve fund, 
as it is now called, one thing is certain, that the object in collect- 
ing it was for the sole and single purpose of redeeming such of 
the legal-tender . us might be presented for re- 
demption. That wus all; and it is all that the act authorizi 
the collection of a fund for any purpose was passed for. If 


needed any other authority, I might quote my distinguished 
friend from Ohio in an amendment which he proposed to an ap- 
propriation bill last January or February, if my memory serves 


me, in which hs Proposed toauthorize the Secre of the Treas- 
ury to issue bonds, just as the present Secretary of the Treasury 
is doing, without any additional authority from Congress. The 
Senator from Ohio in his amendment specially required that 
the bonds to be issued under the provisions of the amendment 
should be limited to the purposes specified in the resumption 
act of 1875. The Senator from Ohio would not have used that 
language if it had not been in his mind at the time the resump- 
tion act was passed and at the time he proposed his amendment 
last winter that the object of the reserve fund wa to redeem 
greenbacks and nothing else. 

In the notice which the Secretary of the Treasury hag issued 
proposing to sell bonds, he does not ask for permission to use 
the proceeds of the bonds for the purposes named in the r¢sump- 
tion act of 1875, from which he professes to derive his authority. 
Thereis nothing in the notice published by the Secretary to show 
that he desires to use, or that he expects to use, the proceeds of 
the bonds for the purposes provided in the act of 1875. I do not 
find anything in this notice to suggest for what purpose the Sec- 
retary proposes to use the proceeds; but in a few minutes I shall 
call attention to a letter of the Secretary to the chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Finance, in which he does set forth the ob- 
ject he has in view in issuing and selling the bonds. 

Mr. President, there is good reason why the Secretary should 
not incorporate in the notice his disposition to use the fund 
which he proposes to collect for the purpose of redeeming 
United States notes, and that reason is the fact that there is an 
abundance of money in the Treasury now for that purpose, even 
belonging to the fund that was originally collected by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in the years between 1875 and 1879. 
There is to-day in the Treasury some seventy-odd million dol- 
lars of gold, and that is more than sufficient to redeem all the 
greenbacks that are being now held by interested parties for 
special purposes, even if they were all presented at the Treas- 
ury in one lump for redemption. But it has not been the custom 
to present these notes in large amounts at one time. 

here is nobody clamoring for the redemption of United States 
notes in any amount. As a matter of fact, it appears that the 
national banks now hold as reserves $114,000,000 legal-tender 
notes. Iuse the word now! with reference to the concluding 
portion of the last year, as shown by the report of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. The State banks hold probably $40,000,- 
000 more, although the Comptroller was not able to procure a 
complete statementas to that amount; but there are more State 
banks than national banks. Their capital is larger, including 
the savings banks. It is safe to assume, comparing their re- 
serves of all kinds with their deposits, that they have $40,000,000 
of greenbacks in their vaults as part of theirreservefund. Put- 
ting the $114,000,000 in the national banks and the $40,000,000 in 
the State banks together, we have a total of $154,000,000 of 
United States notes that are now outside of the Treasury and 
held by the banks as a reserve. That would leave $200,000,000 
somewhere to be provided for in case they were brought in $50 
pagos to the subtreasury in New York for redemption., There 
three times as much gold in the Treasury now for that special 
purpose as would be suffleient to redeem every dollar of them in 
the ordinary course of business. 

Mr. ALLEN. I should like the consent of the Senator to put 
to him one gaston 

Mr. PEFFER. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLEN. I should fiko to ask the Senator from Kansas 
if there is not a still more serious difficulty with the resumption 
act of 1875. The third section of that act, I understand, provides 
in substance that the Secretary of the Treasury shall redeem the 
outstanding legal-tender Treasury notes existing on the Ist day 
of January, 1879, to the amount of 80 per cent of the new issue 
of national-bank notes and not below $300,000,000. By the act of 
1878 it was modified so as to leave the volume of greenbacks at 
eee But that is not pertinent to the inquiry I now 
make. 

That act provides for a single and specific redemption—not 
two redemptions, but a single act of redemption. It provides 
that the Secretary of the Treasury may use any surplus in the 
Treasury for that purpose, and that he may issue, sell, and dis- 
pose of bonds for that pre in form the same as provided in 
the refunding act of 1870. 

The question I wish to put to the Senator, it occurs to me, is 
a serious legal question and is vital in this discussion, whether 
when the Secretary of the Treasury issued bonds under the re- 
sumption act, and did redeem the notes as provided in that act, 
the act was not itself temporary and tentative in its character, 
and became functus officio and obsolete by that act of redemption, 
and, therefore, the power does not exist to issue more bonds? 

Mr. PEF FER. I will state the view I take of that subject. By 
the act of May 31, 1878, it was provided that when any of the 
said notes,” meaning the United States notes, greenbacks, are 


t 
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redeemed, or whenever they shall be received in the Treasury 
under any law from any source whatever, and shall belong to the 
United States, they shall not be retired, canceled, or destroyed, 
but they shall be reissued and paid out again and kept in circu- 
lation. Now, I construe the law in this way, that it was the in- 
tention to accommodate people who for any purposes of their 
own might desire to use coin rather than the paper, just as we 
are in the habit of doing with banks of issue. When we prefer 
the coin they have in their vaults as a reserve, rather than their 
notes, for any specific use, we go to the bank and say, “‘ I should 
like to have gold for this;” or, I should like to have silver for 
this;” or, I should like to have coin for this,” and the exchange 
ismade. Thatis what in banking law and in commercial law is 
understood by the term redemption. 

That note then is redeemed, but the note is not laid away in 
the Treasury or put into a macerating machine and destroyed; 
nor is it burned, nor is it canceled, or in any other way disposed 
of except just as the language of this act has it, that it shall be 
reissued and paid outagain and sopt in circulation. The object 
of the law obviously and manifestly is that this paper money 
shall be made a continuous currency, kept out in circulation 
among the people, and the only redemption provided for was a 
mere matter of exchange and convenience for the holder of pa- 
per; because otherwise, if it were to be construed according to 
the original intention of the officers of the Government when 
the notes were first issued, that when they are redeemed the 
shall be canceled, destroyed, and kept out of circulation—if 
that were the rule, then there would be no sense in this law. 
But the object is to make a continuing circulation. So my an- 
swer to the Senator from Nebraska is thata few million dollars, 
$5,000,000 or $10,000,000, would have been amply sufficient at any 
time for the purpose of effecting this particular class of redemp- 
tion, and there is no other redemption, either expressed or im- 

lied, in the language of this law. There is no necessity for 
$100,00,000 then or at any time since to redeem the few dollars 
a greenbacks that might be presented at the counter of the 

reasury. 

Mr. ALLEN. With the consent of the Senator from Kansas 
I desire to make another suggestion. The act of 1875, the re- 
sumption act, and the act of 1878, being in pari materia, must be 
construed together as part and parcel of the same general act. 
Now, that being true, and Congress having limited the redemp- 
tion to the then outstanding volume, which proved to be three 
hundred and forty-six million six hundred and odd thousand 
dollars, and the redemption having been made from three hun- 
dred and eighty odd million dollars down to the minimum of 
$346,600,000, that specific redemption having been made and be- 
ing the only redemption permitted by those acts, and bonds hav- 
ing been issued and sold to make that redemption, does not the 

wer to issue bonds cease with that accomplishment? 

Mr. PEFFER. Unquestionably, the Senator is right. 

Now, Mr. President, we come to the letter of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, under date of January 17, 1894, to the chairman 
of the Committee on Finance, in which he sets out the condi- 
tion of the Treasury, and wherein he also sets out what he wants 
to do with the proceeds of the bonds. I find on page 3 of Senate 
Miscellaneous Document No. 33, containing the Secretary’s let- 
ter, these words as preliminary to the point I make: 

With the permission of the committee, I have prepared and presented for 
its consideration a bill which, if promptly passed, would, in my opinion, 
meet all the requirements of the situation by providing the necessary 
means— 

Now, listen, Mr. President and Senators— 
providing the necessary means for defraying the public expenses and re- 
plenishing the coin reserve 

For what purpose?— 
to such an extent as to assure the maintenance of the parity of all forms of 
United States currency. 

The Secretary of the Treasury of the United States asks per- 
mission of Congress to issue bonds to make good the doctrine of 
the Republican platform that all forms of currency shall be held 
to be of equal value and all dollars shall be as good as gold dol- 
lars, and also the proposition of the Democratic platform to pre- 
cisely the same effect, not to redeem gre:nbacks—not to redeem 
the notes that had been issued during the perils of war to save 
the credit of the Government to feed and supply our armies (and 
that by the law of 1878 required to be kept in circulation as a 
permanent currency), not tocarry out the provisions of the act of 
1875, from which he claims to derive his authority—but to pro- 
vide means to defray the public expenses. 

That is what the Secretary of the Treasury wants to issue 
bonds for, to get money to carry on the operations of the Gov- 
ernment, to procure revenue to pay public officars, to meet Gov- 
ernment obligations in all quarters, wholly outside of the pro- 


visions, authorities, and requirements of the act out of which | 
| tain a parity of money that iscirculating among the people every 


he claims to derive all the authority he has. It seems to me, 


Mr. President, that the proposition is preposterous. Here is 
the bill referred to by the Secretary: 

And the proceeds of such bonds shall be held and used to maintain the 
parity of all forms of money. coined or issued by the United States, but the 
Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to use from time to time 
such part of such proceeds as may be necessary to supply deficiencies in the 
publ.c revenues during the fiscal year 1894. 

Construing together the letter and the bill which the Secre- 
tary pronoses to the committee to carry out his views, and this 
proposition to sell bonds, and we have the whole case yerfectly 
clear before us. The Secretary of the Treasury is anxious to 
procure coin with which to carry on the affairs of the Govern- 
ment wholiy independent, I repeat, of all matters appertaining to 
redemption of greenbacks. The Secretary understands, and so 
does every man, woman, and child in the country reasonably 
familiar with current history, that there is no demand for the 
redemption of greenbacks except for special purposes, to which 
I shall call the attention of the Senate before I get through. 

To maintain the parity of all forms of money. 

It is astonishing that such a proposition should come from the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

The Secretary calls attention to another fact which doubtless 
has been used in the sense of special pleading, that there has 
been no issue of bonds to replenish the reserve fund in the Treas- 
ury. He givescertain reasons for it; but the true reason is that 
there was no necessity for it: that there was little demand made 
upon the fund by persons holding these notes. Nobody wanted 
to have them redeemed except in the ordinary exchanges in the 
daily transactions of life. Thatis the reason why there was no 
demand made by his predecessors for a further fund to do some- 
thing that there was no need of doing. 

And the Secretary calls attent on to the fact that the high 
premium, which amounts to interest,on Government bonds at 
this time made him hesitate about issuing bonds under any cir- 
cumstances, and not until the pressure became so great as that 
in his judgment as a public officer the Government s credit is at 
stake and that the 3 is in danger does he ask authority, 
and then proceed without the authority he asks for, to save the 
credit of the Government. 

Mr. President, there is no such emergency as the Secre 
of the Treasury seems to dread. I concede very frankly that it 
is his business to call attention to the condition of the Treasury, 
but in these days of rapid transit, when it is but a minute's ride 
from here to the Treasury Department, when in a second the 
voice of an officer of this body can reach the ear of the chief 
oflicer of the Treasury Department, in these days when a second 
is as a thousand years in the past, there is no danger of the peo- 
ple being ignorant of the condition of the Treasury. 

But the simple truth is, there is a great interest in this coun- 
try that is demanding the issue of these bonds, and humiliatin 
as it is to make the statement, our Government is in practic: 
partnership with that interest. I refer to the banking interest, 
the brokers and the speculators, and the men whogamble on the 

ple’s credit. That is the interest that is clamoring for these 
nds; and that is the interest which must be protected at all 
hazards though the rest of the country may go to the dogs. 
And this in the face of aclamoring multitude, in the face of men 
and women with poverty drawing dark lines over their pale 
faces, and saying, as did they who a few days ago addressed the 
mayor of Indianapolis, Mr. Mayor, we want work; we must 
have bread; we are starving, and we may be tempted to desper- 
ation. 

This morning before I left my office to come to this Chamber 
an employé of the Government begged me to aid in the passage 
of a measure that would give to him and his companions more 
than $25 a month each for manual labor. We can not pay our 
own workmen here on the Capitol grounds, taking care of the 

ublic property, more than $2) a month, and if they do not take 

t modestly they are turned aside as tramps and vagabonds, while 
we open the doors of the public Treasury and pledge the people's 
credit to these men who do not need money or credit. 

There is nothing in the resumption act about emergencies. 
All these things that the Secretary brings into his letter and 
into the bill, and into the proposition to issue bonds, are wholly 
foreign to the act from which he professes to derive his au- 
thority. There is no question about emergency, no question 
about parity raised in thatlaw. This parity business was an 
afterthought and did not come to my distinguished friend from 
Ohiountil1890. It wasa makeshift, as the Democratic platform 
calls a certain piece of legislation other than that, something 
to tide over a period of clamor upon the part of the common 
people of the country for more money. . 

This “parity,” I say, is an afterthought: and now the Secre- 
tary proposes, without the authority of statute, to use the pro- 
ceedsof the people’s creditin maintaining parity. Parity! y 
in the name of common sense and justice are we not able to main- 
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day without any question about parity. We go to the office of 
the financial clerk of the Senate and receive our salaries regu- 
larly every month in silver certificates representing coin which, 
according to the doctrine of these modern Napoleons of finance, 
is worth only 50 cents on the dollar, and yet we do not complain. 
Not the members of the Senate, not the members of the House 
of Representatives, not the President, not any public officer is 
complaining about a lack of parity in our money. It is the men 
in the East, Mr. President, the wise men, who have come to wor- 
ship where the golden child is about to be born. Those are the 
men who are clamoring for the preservation of parity, and they 
insist that it shall be ere with gold. 4 

Mr. President, the Secretary is in error in his construction of 
the word coin.“ He wants to replenish the Treasury with 
æoin, but he insists that that coin shall be made of gold. He 
also insists that he derives his authority from the resumption 
act of 1875, and that was passed in pursuance of the credit- 
strengthening act of 1869, which particularly specified the kind 
of coin that was to be provided for the redemption of the United 
States notes. That coin is gold and silver coin—the coin of the 
United States from the beginning of the Government, and the 
coin of the United States at this hour. A silver dollar is legal 
tender to any amount whatever, says the o act of 1792, and 
it has never been changed in that respect. There is nothing in 
the statutes anywhere declaringagainstthe legal-tender quality 
of the silver dollar. Our statesmanship issinking to a very low 
level if our laws are to be construed by the officers who are to 
execute them. 

This bond clamor is not new. As long as there was money 
plenty in the Treasury, so that every little stringency that took 

lace in New York City could be relieved by the outpouring of 

e public treasure, there was no demand for an issue of bonds. 
Then the demand was that the Government purchase bonds and 

pay to the owners of them the market price, which amounted to 
a very high premium. We were frequently in the habit of an- 
ticipating the payment of interest to those poor people who held 
the bonds. As I shall show in a little while, in the matter of 
these interest advances alone, in the course of afew years we 
paid out $66,000,000 and upwards of the people’s money. We 
paid them in premiums on their bonds in the course of a few 
years somewhere over the same amount, $66,000,000, but in the 
course of time (and that happened about 1890) this drain upon 
the Treasury exhausted the public funds, at least down to the 
level of. a business line, From that time forward, there being 
no money in the Treasury to pay into the coffers of these poor 
people, they now ask that we s sell bonds to them in order 
that they may gamble in the premium, and in order that they 
may get more bonds when the first installment is exhausted. 

r. President, I ask in all candor and seriousness what is the 
purpose of this clamor for bonds? Is the country in danger? 
Are we menaced from without or from within by any great war? 
Are we about to be invaded? Is there any government threat- 
ening us stronger than that of Liliuokalani? Are we to be made 
the prey of speculators and gamblers? Is our Treasury empty, 

and have we nothing to draw upon in this emergency? 

At this hour there is nearly $140,000,000 of idle money lying 
in the Treasury—#138,847,340.76 of uncovered silver coin and 
bullion, which, according to the at price of both of the great 
parties and in perfect accord with the professions of Adminis- 
tration Senators of both parties, is and must be maintained as 
poon money, good enough for the common people, and therefore 

t ought to be good enough foreverybody e . Igetthe amount 
from the December, 1893, statement of cash in the Treasury,” 
which shows $11,639,466.53 subsidiary coin, and silver bars of 
the value of $127,207,874.23 on hand, the two items amounting to 
$138.847,340.76, and these items I regard as uncovered because 
the Treasurer does not pay them out in redemption of Treasury 
notes, he using gold only for that purpose. e as Senators, as 
hired men of the propin sone servants, receive. our salaries 
regularly in silver cer ‘tes, and none of us complain. 

The Secretary of the Treasury had authority under the Sher- 
man law, and that law made it his duty to coin silver enough to 
redeem the notes with which the silver was bought. That au- 
thority-exists now, Mr. President, and it is in force to-day as 
much as it was the day the law took effect. 

Are we unable to pay our debts with $75,000,000 of gold and 
$140,000,000 of silver in the public Treasury? Is our credit im- 

riled? The Secretary of the Treasury does not so believe or 

e would not ask 117 for the bonds; the bankers, the brokers, 
and speculators who bid above the Secretary's offer do not so 

believe. This talk about our credit failing isnot only nonsense, 


wards, and now the Secretary of the Treasury offers to sell sim- 
ilar bonds at L17. We have not only paid the premium on our 
bonds, but we have even anticipated the interest and paid it 
from nine months to a year in advance. Since and including 
1880 and up to 1891 we have paid 860,125, 218.98 in premiums on 


our bonds, and I have here a statement of the amount paid each 
year, as follows: 


We anticipated interest from 1881 to 1892 to the amount of 
$66,697,883.08, and here are the specific amounts from year to 
year: 


iu ¶ͤſd ĩ mes 
We have been unsparing in our attentions to the people who 


are specially interested in our credit. We have gone even so 


far as to keep an average of about $18,000,000 annually in the 
national- depositaries, which the banks were permitted to 
use in their business without charge. We have not been want- 


ing in this respect. At first it was pro to sell a short-time, 
low-interest bond of small denominations, so that the common 
people, the farmers, the mechanics, and the railroad hands 
would rapidly absorb the whole issue; but the people for whose 
benefit the work is to be done would have none of that, and the 
are candid enough to say so, and, lest I be misunderstood, I will 
read a few paragraphs from hes dated the day on which 
the notice of bond issue sale was published, and before 
and since. Here is onea day or two before: 

Fifteen separate off aggrega ; bonds 
retary Carlisle issue 5 ve 8 the Nees 8 
One offer to take a block of $25,000,000 was received from a New York firm 
— Tb esd Another offer to take $175 worth was’ received from a me- 

Mr. President, I imagine, because of their early arrival and 
presentation, these offers to purchase did not come from: the 
section hands and from the farm hands and from the people in 
the fields, for one offer alone proposed to take a block of $25,000,- 
000. I know that we Populist people are charged with using 
millions very flippantly, but there are few of us who could mus- 
ter as much as one-thousandth part of this single offer to 
take bonds from the Secretary of the Treasury. How kindly 
er ei our patriotic neighbors in Wall street are coming to be! 

ere is one on the same day as the notice: 

Two offers for the bonds were received to-day from New York bankers be- 
fore the circular was prepared. 

Mr. President, it was common talk, and everybody who had 
his eyes open and his ears open knew that eee beakers of 
New York, brokers and speculators of that great city, were here 
at that time—presumably in the interest of this very bond issue. 

One made a sal for the entire d th agreed to accep’ 
$25,000,000 at r i under the 8 the 5 = ` 

Here is one on the day after:. 

Secretary Carlisle received a number of offers to-day for his new bonds. 
One offer was for $100,000 at $1.18. 

That came from our party, doubtless! 

Secretary Carlisle believes, from offers already received, that the total of- 
fering will aggregate nearly 8200, 000,000, and thati the price will reach $1.20, 
making the d practically bear 2} per cent interest. 

Then here are a few others on the same day and afterwards. 
Mr. Cannon, vice-president of a national bank in New York, said: 

I think it will be the general sense of conservative financial men not only 
in New York but in all great commercial centers throughout the country— 

Mr. President, they are the only men who are consulted in 
these matters: these great financial men are the only men pre- 
sumed to know anything about the business of running the Gov- 
3 of the United States, and of course they must be con- 
sulted— 
that there could be no wiser nor more justifiable means of rellevin 


the 
Treasury of the rather heavy and un burdens which are now wi 
it down than by the issuance of bonds under the resumption act, as pro- 
Secretary Carlisle. 


but it is criminal, and if it were in a time of war I have no doubt | posea by 
When Mr. Cannon knew, if he knew anything, that there was 
no authority in the resumption act for the 
or for any, as proposed by the Secretary. 
I have had a couple of glimpses— 


that such men would be summarily dealt with. In the time of 
the Revolutionary war such men were sent to Halifax. 

Are we unable to pay our debts? See what we have done in 
that direction. We hava bought up our bonds at 125 and up- 


ce of these bonds 
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Oh, Mr. President, let us take a glimpse— 

Ihave had acouple of glimpses into the in Congress since my 
arrival in 8 and it was plainly apparent to me that Mr. Carlisle 
would have been obliged to wait for an indefinite period had he depended 

ngress to afford the means for the amelioration of the present finan- 
conditions. Of course, the will be tely and eagerly taken 
— 8 Jam quite to believe the news contained in a dispatch 
which I have just read in a EA y to the effect that a New York syndi- 
cate had offered to take 25,000,000 of the bonds offhand. 
This great banker of New York City had looked in on the pro- 
ceedings of Congress and saw that the representatives of the 
le were unwilling to grant authority to the Secretary of the 
. to sell the people's credit, and, as was the case in 1873, 
when the same class of men went to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and demanded that he should violate existing laws in the 
interest of the men who were clamoring for money in Wall 
street, New York bankers to-day are asking that the Secretary 
proceed upon his own motion, independently of any act of Con- 
ss in the premises granting authority. They are the men to 
consulted: these men must be satisfied and their desires 
granted, no matter who may suffer. ; 
Mr. Henry Clews, another noted banker of New York, on the 
same day the offer of bonds was made, said: 

It is a step in the right direction. It gives the present Administration a 
@ policy, a thing it has not had up to date. k 

I fear, Mr. President, that if the present Administration 
makes this its own policy and goes before the people with it, 
the party will be scattered to the four winds, as it ought to be. 
This, says Mr. Clews, will give to“ the present Administration 
a policy, a thing it has not had up to date.” If that is to be 
the policy, I pray God it may never happen. Mr. Clews con- 


tinues: 

The want of reer thus far has been a 
business demo: on of the coupa. 
issue as an extremely important and desirable step. It will repair the 
Treasury's 8100, 000. 000 reserve, give the Government a good working balance, 
and there will come with it confidence in all quarters, which should give a 
vigorous impetus to the return of business prosperity. 

Here are statements from twoother firms and companies of the 
same place and on the same day, both indorsing the policy of the 
Administration in paying out the people's money at 5 per cent 
interest: 
burg, Thalman & Co.: We believe the bonds will be readily ab- 
sorbed, and the bulk of them will be taken here. Europe does not care to 

the premium asked. The general effect ought to be good.” 

Von Hoffman & Co.: “The issue will be favorably received abroad. We 
believe that the issue will be subscribed four times over.” 

These bonds are to be gold bonds, and the money which is to 
be received for them is not to be coin, but to be gold coin, some- 
thing different from the money that the common people of the 
country use. This Administration seems to have got past the 
old landmark of 1868, that the money of the plow-holder ought 
to be as good as that of the bondholder, and the resumption act 
makes no provision whatever for gold coin, but simply coin of 
the United States, such as our fathers taught us to respect as the 
lawful coin of this country, namely, gold and silver. It seems 
that there has been a large accumulation of gold recently for the 
very purpose of buying these bonds. 

Itis curious— 


Says a newspaper paragraph— 


werful factor in the general 
herefore I regard this bond 


Boston, 
$390,000; San Francisco, $1,336,000; Milwaukee, 
The returns show that in New York there are $83,000,000 of 
gold in the bank vaults, saying nothing of the other cities men- 
tioned—$83,000,000 in gold, besides the large amount of green- 
backs to which [referred a moment ago, and the reports that 
come in the daily papers show that there is $102,000,L00 of idle 
money in the New York banks, over and above their necessary 
reserve, and a large part of that, I may be permitted to assume, 
is gold, for the very purpose of buying these bonds. 
he gold thatis to be accumulated by the Secretary of the 
Treasury is not for a redemption fund, but it is for a gaming 
fund; itis a fund upon which speculators may play. Upward 
of $81,000,000 in gold were drawn from the Treasury on notes 
from December, 1892, to June, 1893, all for export. During the 
months from January to September, 1893, upward of $74,000,000 
in gold was drawn out in the same way on notes, and more than 
that much is now in the New York banks to pay for this new 
issue of bonds. 

From October, 1891, to September, 1892, $112,572,860 were thus 
withdrawn from the Treasury, of which ag ate amount 
$52,171,860 was inredemption of Treasury notes issued under the 
redemption law, commonly known as the Sherman law, which 
provided that these Treasury notes should be redeemed in silver 


Mr. ALLEN. I should like to ask the Senator from Kansas a 


question at this 


int, with his permission. 
The PRESID 


GOFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 


yield to the Senator from Nebraska ? 


Mr. PEFFER. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLEN. I have heard it asserted a great many times by 
those who claim to know, and I have read it a great many times 
in the newspapers, that we had a statute creating a reserve fund 
to the amount of $100,000,000 in gold. I should like to ask the 
Senator if there is any such law? 

Mr. PEFFER. No, sir; there is no such law, and there never 
was any such law. I called the attention of the Senate to that 
fact an hour ago, but not in so impressive a manner as it is now 
brought to our attention by the Senator's pointed questions. 

The fund that was provided for by the act of 1875, the resump- 
tion act, was a sum sufficient to carry out the provisions of that 
act, and, although the then Secretary of the asury believed 
it was necessary to provide $100,000,000, looking back, using our 
hindsight—to use a Western phrase—it seems to us now that 
$5,000, or $10,000,000 would have been ames sufficient; but 
whatever was required, that, and only that, without naming any 
specific amount, was provided for in the law. There is no law 
directing $100,000,000, or any other particular sum, to be set aside 
as a reserve, 4 

I have just stated that the Secretary of the Treasury was bound 
under the law of July 14, 1890, commonly known as the Sherman 
law, to redeem the Treasury notes issued in payment for silver 
bullion in silver coin. 

Pipes the Treasury notes issued in accordance with the provisions.of this 


I am reading the first lines of section 2 of the Sherman law— 
That the Treasury notes issued in accordance with the provisions of this 
redeemable 


act shall be on demand, in coin, at the Treasury of the United 
States, ete. 

Then, going to section 3, it is provided— 

That the Secretary of the Treasury shall each month coin 2,000,000 ounces 
of the silver bullion under the provisions of this act into standard 
silver dollars until Ist day of July, 1891, and after that time he shall coin 
of the silver bullion ased under the provisions of this actas much as 


purch 
may be necessary to provide for the redemption of the Treasury notes herein 


vided for. 
If there can be 1 7 7 5 plainer than that, Mr. President, I 
confess that I would not know where to look for it. 


But Senators will say to me in reply that this language is modi- 
fied by another 2 in section 2. I will read the sen- 
tence, so that there can be no mistake about it: 

That upon demand of the holder of any of the Treas notes herein pro- 
vided for the Secretary of the Treasury shall, under such r ations as he 
may prescribe, redeem such notes in gold or silver coin, at discretion. x 


Now comes the modifying clause: 

It being the established policy of the United States to maintain the two 
metals on a parity with each other upon the present legal ratio, or such ratio 
as may be provided by law. 

Mr. President, there is no construction, except that which the 
author of the sentence himself intended should be put upon it, 
to justify the Secretary of the Treasury in refusing to redeem 
these Treasury notes in silver coin. He is required to make the 
redemption, and he is permitted to exercise discretion as to 
whether the coin he pays outin redemption shall be gold coin 
or silver coin. 

It is claimed, I understand very well, that the discretion of 
the Secretary of the Treasury is ted and restricted by this 
proposition, that it is the established policy of the United States 
to maintain a parity between the two metals. Mr. President, 
that is not the established policy ‘of the United States and has 
not been; but suppose it were the policy of the United States to 
maintain the parity between gold and silver. What has that to 
do with the Secretary's discretion in using either gold or silver 
coin, of which he may happen to have on d more of one than 
of the other? 

This interpretation of the law was given, I say, by the author 
of the paragraph, and he and the members of this body who be- 
lieved as he did, and who now believe as he does, insist that he 
shall haye no discretion, but that he shall pay out gold,and gold 
only, in redemption of the Treasury notes issued in payment for 
silver bullion. 

When this question comes before the courts, if it ever does 
and I have no doubt it will, for there is an onward movement 
which can not be stayed—the construction of this law will be 
given as I am giving it now; that is to say, the redemption of 
these Treasury notes is a mere matter of exchange for the con- 
venience of the holder. I go toa bank of issue and ask for coin 
in exchange for a note. The bank cashier exervises his discre- 
tion. If 1 do not ask for silver and if I do not ask for gold, but 
simply for coin—and under this law I am not authorized to ask 
for anything but coin—the cashier will give me silver or gold, 
whichever is most convenient for him and best for his master’s 
business. That would be the exercise of a discretion given to a 
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banker’s cashier, if such discretion were couched in the lan- 
guage of the statute from which I have read. 

Mr. ALLEN. I do not desire to be intrusive upon my friend 
from Kansas, but I desire to make a suggestion in connection 
with his statement. This matter is liable to come before the 
courts. I want to suggest to the Senator from Kansas thut there 
are a great eg! ways of avoiding the decision of this question 
by the courts. For instance, in an application for an injunction 
against the Secretary of the Treasury to prevent the issuance of 
bonds under thislaw, we might be met with the suggestion that 
the Secretary of the Treasury isan arm of the executive branch 
of the Government, and that therefore his action can not be 
controlled by an injunction. I desire to suggest in this connec- 
tion that possibly the better way to reach the question would be 
to permit the Secretary of the Treasury to issue his bonds, and 
then to enjoin the presentation of these bonds for payment in 
the hands of the holder, thereby taking out the question of ex- 
ecutive immunity. ; 

Mr.PEFFER. There is a court of the people where an appli- 
cation for the writ of injunction will be entertained. 

I quite agree with the remarks written by the editor of the 
New York Sun a few days ago upon this subject, in which, after 
citing the provisions of the resumption act of 1875 and asserting 
that there is nothing in that act to authorize the Secretary’s 
proposed course, the Sun proceeds in these words: 


The Secretary is therefore in this dilemma: Either he must keep locked up 
in the Treasury the 858.611.500 of gold, for which the nation is to in the 
course of the next ten years £25,000,000 in interest. or he must lay violentand 
illegal hands upon it and apply it to other uses than the single one for which 
alone he is authorized to procure it. If he confines himself to his strict legal 


duty he will have saddled upon the country to no good end the payment of 
82800000 a year in interest for ten rs; and if he exceeds that Ry he will 
make himself amenable to im ment. 


The Chicago Times of January 17, in the same vein, says: 


Despite the open opposition of members of his party, the Secretary of the 
Treas has determined to issue United States bonds to the amount of 
$50,000, bearing 5 per cent interest. With at least 853,000,000 of unused 
silver inthe Treasury paid for and lying idle, Mr. Carlisle has determined to 
saddle annual interest payments of $2,000,000 on the nation for the next ten 
years. * + * He abandons the plan of inviting small investors and issues 
the bonds so that they can only be taken ban es and big financial institu- 
tions. Finally, by adopting the bond ex ent in any form he has offended 
the rank and file of the Democratic party. As financier and as politician 
Secretary Carlisle—or rather his master, Cleveland, who dictates his action— 
is equally unfortunate. 

The next day the same writer in the same paper proceeds to 
make comparisons, which sometimes are odious. He begins by 
saying: 

If the people of a Kansas county voted in favor of EOS bonds to build 
a railroad, and the county commissioners, before putting the bonds on the 
market, announced their purpose of using the proceeds to build a court-house 
there would 3 be some litigation before the bonds were sold and 
some doubt as to their legality. 

I think so, too, Mr. President. I live in Kansas. 

Ri rke a situation would exactly parallel the position of Secretary Car- 
le ay. 

The 23 through their representatives in Congress, gave the Secretary 
of the Treasury authority to sell 5 cent bonds for a speciile purpose, 
namely, to provide funds for relemption of legal-tender notes. But no funds 
are at present needed for thatend. Nobody is as legal-tender notes 
for redemption. If the Secretary sells 850.000. 000 worth of 5 per cent bonds 
under that law he will have some $53,000.00) to store away idle in the T eas - 
1 1 and will have to pay 825,000, 000 in interest for the pleasure of thus hoard- 

8 


The Chicago Herald takes the same view of the matter, and so 
do a great many other papers to which my attention has been 
recently called. 

This trading in Government credit is a very simple matter, 
Mr. President: the process is easily 1 With 883,000, 
000 of gold in the banks 850, 000, 000 of it can easily be transferred 
to the sul#reisury,a few rods away, in exchange for bonds; then 
$50,000,000 of notes can be presented at the subtreasury for re- 
demption, and the same gold gos back into the bank vaults again, 
ready for use in buying another installment of bonds; and so this 
greatwheelrevolves. Our miserable financial policy has brought 
us to this, Mr. President, the Government is at the mercy of 
gamblers. 

No Administration has yet had the courage to apply for a di- 
vorce. The Presidents of the United States and their secreta- 
ries of finance have been and are now fastened by golden cords 
toa combination of the worst men in the world. They have 
stood and do now stand helpless in the power of this imperious 
plutocracy. In the face of idleness, destitution, hunger, and des- 

ration in every State and in every city of the Union, and with 

250,000,000 in the public Treasury, the President is compelled 
to sell the people’s credit to appease the clamor of these misers 
of Wall street. 

Mr. President, there is a day of retribution ahead, a day of 
reckoning nigh at hand. The people will one day smite their 
enemies. In their wrath this great crime will be avenged. 
Stonding as I do, in the night of the nineteenth century, look- 


fire and blood. I pray God that it may spend its force on the 
sea. Behind me, Mr. President, is Rome; before me—God alone 
in His infinite wisdom knows. 

Mr. PLATT. I did not wish to interrupt the Senator from 
Kansas in the midst of his speech; but he stated, as I remem- 
ber, that there was about $140,000,000 of uncovered sil¥er in the 
Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. PEFFER. Of coin and bullion. 

Mr. PLATT. Ofcoinand bullion. Iwish the Senator would 
be a little more specific, and state how he arrived at that figure? 

Mr. PEFFER. I took the figures from the last published 
circular statement of the Treasury Department, the last state- 
ment which came to my table—I think it wasfor the month of 
December, 18 iving the amount of fractional silver coin and 
the amount of silver bullion, two separate items, and putting 
the two together, giving the figures, which I think are $140,000,- 
000, or whatever the sum was. 

Mr. PLATT. Does the Senator include all the silver bullion 
in the 5 

Mr. PEFFER. I did not stop to inquire about that, but picked 
up the statement to see how much silver coin and silver bullion 
there was in the Treasury, and those are the twoitems. I am 
sorry I did not bring the statement with me. I intended to do 
so, s0 that it might be readily corrected. 

Mr. PLATT. I think the Senator is very much in excess of 
any figures of coin and bullion which can be claimed to be un- 
covered in the Treasury. 

Mr. ALLISON. I desire to ask the Senator from Kansas a 
question before he passes from the point of the amount of coin 
und bullion in the Treasury. I understood him to say some 
time ago that there was 375,000,000 of gold in the Treasury and 
$140,000,000 of silver. 

Mr. PLATT. Uncovered. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator did not say whether it was un- 
covered or otherwise. Of course, the gold would be uncovered 
if we have no gold set aside for the redemption of greenbacks. 

Mr. PEFFER. I will state to the Senator from Iowa that the 
$75,000,000 of gold to which I referred is a part of the old 
$100,000,000 reserve fund. 

Mr. ALLISON. In relation to the silver in the Treasury, I 
am surprised to learn that there is any considerable amountof it 
there which is not in some way covered by statutes, which make 
it impossible for the Secretary of the Treasury to use it. I doubt 
whether there is any considerable amountof silver in the Treas- 
ury which is not in some way pledged by statute. I may be mis- 
taken in this. I should be glad to have the details of the sub- 


ect. 

Mr. PEFFER. Every dollar of the silver bullion purchased 
under the act of 1890, which is now in the Treasury, is uncovered, 
according to the construction placed upon the law by my honor- 
able friend from Iowa, by the party to which he belongs, by the 
Administration now in power, and by all the executive officers 
of the Government since the law was passed. They do not pro- 
pose to use that bullion in the redemption of the notes which 
were issued in payment of it. Hence the silver is lying there 
5 idle, useless to the Government according to their doc- 
trine. 

Mr. ALLISON. Well, Mr. President, I was not aware that 
that was my doctrine. It may be the doctrine of the Adminis- 
tration; but I suppose under the law that the bullion was pur- 
chased to be coined and that the Treasury notes which are out- 
standing are in some way secured by it. If there is no law re- 
quiring it to be so held, then it is uncovered; but I underst nd 
the bullion as it lies in the Treasury under the law is to be coined 
at some time, and in the meantime it is held as a fund for the re- 
demption of outstanding Treasury notes. If that is not true, then 
there are about $33,000,000 of silver in the Treasury which could 
be used for current expenses. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, the Senator from Iowa surprises 
me, and yet I ought not to be surprised at anything which hap- 
pens nowadays. The Senator and the party to which he belongs 
and the present Administration partyin this body, composed of 
Repub icans and Democrats alike, have insisted continuously, 
earnestly, vigorously, and impetuous y sometimes, that there 
was no earthiy use for thatsilyer which had been purchased, ex- 
cept as an eyesore; something that may be talked about; that 
ths notes were to be redeemed in gold, ard only in gold, in order 
to steer around that little falsehood designated parity in the 
Sherman act. Irepeit, the Senator surprises me that he now 
insists that in some way, in some form, under some construction 
ol some statute, the silver is to be used for some purpose, when 
in reality the law requires that it should be coined to redeem 
those notes. 

Isay to the Senator from Iowa that is wnat ought to have 
been done with the silver which was purchased with the Treas- 


ing toward the dawn of the twentieth, I see coming a wave of | ury notes. The law so intended and so specified. It was only 
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the author of the law who did not intend that the notes should 
be redeemed in silver coin and that the silver purchased under 
the authority of the act should be used only for that purpose. 
There is no other use for it. 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to call the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Iowa to the statement made by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, which it seems to me the Senator from Iowa over- 
looked. 

The act of 1890, providing for the purchase of silver bullion, 
provided that there should be as much silver kept on hand as 
there were Treasury notes out—thatis, dollar for dollar. If there 
were $150,000,000 9 notes in circulation there must be 
150,000,000 silver dollars or the bullion, which would make $150,- 
000,000 in silver, kept in the Treasury. That is a fair interpre- 
tation of the law; but as the Senator from Kansas says, the pol- 
icy of the Government has been declared against paying in sil- 
ver, and, as he rightfully and properly says, What is the use of 
keeping the silver there now ifit is not to be used inredemption? 
About $36,000,000 of the silver purchased under the Shermun act 
have been coined into silver dollars; about $2,500,000 of that has 
been used for the purpose of the redemption of Treasury notes as I 
recollect; I am not speaking with exactness, because [ have not 
had an o Pee to look at the figures. 

Mr. PEFFER. I shall secure the correct figures, I will say 
to the Senator from Colorado, and insert them, whatever they 
may be, in my remarks. 

Mr. TELLER. Thatisin the neighborhood of the amount. 
There are some fifty-odd millions of silver dollars now in the 
Treasury, held forthe purpose of coining, as I understind, to re- 
deem the Treasury notes. The total amount hasbeen reduced by 
two and one-half millions. That was during the panic, when 

le went to the Treasury to getsilver dollars and got silver, 
ad ext it to gold. There is enough silver in the Treasury to 
kee behind every Treasury note a dollar of silver in coin ora 
dollar of bullion, which may be madeinto coin. Then there will 
be $55,000,000 of bullion, which will make 55,000,000 silver dol- 
lars besides, and the 55,000,000 silver dollars which could be 
made out of the bullion are certainly free, whatever may be said 
of the other. 

There is now 140,699,760 ounces of fine silver bullion pur- 
chased under the act of July 14, 1890. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is not free. 

Mr. TELLER. When the bullion is coined and there is a 
dollar behind every Treasury note, the bullion which is left will 
be free. The late Attorney-General declared, and so did the 
late Pere bee the Treasury, that the seigniorage was a de- 
mand on the Government at any day for coinage that it saw fit 
to coin it. I understand that was the position of the present 
Secretary, until, I believe, he went over to New York, and they 
then persuaded him that that was not the law; at least, that is 
what the newspapers say. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Who persuaded him? 

Mr. TELLER. I saw in one of the financial papers that the 
Secretary had been to New York, had an interview with the 
bankers there, and they convinced him he had no right to con 
the $55,000,000 of seigniorage. I do not know whether that is 
true or not. I know the public press stated that he had given 
orders for the preparation of the coinage of the seigniorage. I 
am well advised that none of it is being coined at the present 
time, and there is no prospect of its being coined. So I con- 
clude that the Secretary has upon this subject, as upon several 
others, changed his views. 

I do not care at this time to discuss the financial question, or 
the issue of bonds, which I propose to debate at some other time. 
Ionly want to say that there is in the Treasury of the United 
States silver enough to make 55,000,000 silver dollars, not held 
there under any law nor for any purpose, which is dead capital, 
and which, if put into silver dollars, would replenish the Treas- 
ury of the United States to that extent; but I say here—and 
when the opportunity presents itself I shall speak more at large 
upon it—it is not gold which the Treasury Department needs; 
it is money; and any money which will discharge the obliga- 
tions of the Government will answer the Governments purpose 
just as well as gold. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, I do not intend to discuss 
this question at this time, but I understood the Sen tor from 
Kansas to state that there was $140,00.',000of silver in the Treas- 
ury which was now available as money, and I wish him to state 
distinctly and clearly how that is. 

As I understand, the Senator from Colorado has substantially 
stated the law upon this subject. Whether or not the law as it 
stands authorizes the coinage of the seigniorage in advance of 
the coinage of a sufficient amount o dollars toredeem the Treas- 
ury notes, I am not clear, but I should have great faith in the 
judgment of the Senator from Colorado upon that subject. It 
certainly is true, however, that the 36,000,000 of silver dollars 
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now in the Treasury, and coined under the law of 1890, is in the 
terms of that law held for the redemption of those Treasury 
notes. Is there any doubt about that, I will ask the Senator 
from Colorado? 

Mr. TELLER. Less the amount which has been redeemed. 

Mr. ALLISON. Yes, less the amount which has been re- 
deemed. Therefore that is not available. 

The law of 1890 also provides that the silver shall be coined 
in sufficient quantities to redeem the Treasury notes. So unless 
the seigniorage is available now under the existing laws, and 
unless the Secretary of the Treasury shall coin the seigniorage 
under existing law, there is no silver money in the Treasury 
available. 

5 MITCHELL of Oregon. May I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. ALLISON. Yes, sir. 3 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Does not everybody know that 
there is bullion enough now in the Treasury to coin dollars 
enough to redeem every one of the Treasury notes outstanding 
and then have enough left to coin $55,000,000 more? 

Mr. ALLISON. Nearly everybody knows that, and that is 
what I was stating in more inapt terms. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon for placing it in the way of easy comprehension. 


Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. That is available now; that is 
free silver, is it not? 
Mr. ALLISON. It is silver bullion and can be coined under 


the act of 1890, in the discretion of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. 

Mr. PEFFER. Before the Senator proceeds further I should 
like to suggest to him that my language was not money.“ I 
said there was a certain amount—I have forgotten the figures— 
of fractional silver coin and acertain value of bullion, and that 
thoss two items, if my memory serves me, amounted to $140,- 
000,000. But, as I said to the Senator awhile ago, in order that 
it may be understood I will examine the authorities carefully 
and make whatever corrections are required before my remarks 
go into the RECORD. 

Mr. ALLISON. I am not antagonizing at this moment any 
view which the Senator from Kansas may have upon this sub- 
ject, but I gathered the impression that from his statement un- 
explained it would appear that there is now $75,900,000 of gold 
in the Treasury without any impediment as respects its use, and 
that there was also $140,000,000 of silver in the Treasury. If that 
be true by and large, it would seem strange that the Secretary 
of the Treasury would be borrowing $50,000,000 either to redeem 
the greenbacks or, as the Senator says, for current expenditures, 
It was only for the purpose of gathering cle rly from his own 
remarks how the Sen tor from Kansas accounted for this money 
in the Treasury that I asked him the question which I did, and 
not for the purpose of antagonizing any view he may have re- 
specting it. 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr. President, I am quite certain that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] in his statement a moment 
ago, used language stronger than he intended, and I think 
stronger than the facts would warrant in regard to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

Ido not understand from any expression of the Secretary of 
the Treasury in any public document or in any speech he made 
while a member of this body, that he ever held he had a right 
to use the seigniorage to coin it, or to issue notes upon it at any 
time without further action of Congress. On the contrary, I 
think that I can not be mistaken when I say that he has held and 
maintained that that seigniorage could not be used until the 
bull.on was actually coined. 

I understand the iurther fact that in the discussion of the 
fin meial question at the extra session, that was one of the sub- 
jects which was carefully considered, not only by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, but by all who were engaged in adjusting legis- 
tion at that time and whether it was not a proper matter of ad- 
justment by legislation at that session. Some of us went very 
far in the direction of giving him the authority to doso, but I 
remember distinctly that the distinguished Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. SHERMAN], an ex-Secretary of the Treasury, and an au- 
thority upon financial matters, at least on one side of this Cham- 
ber—and everybody has respect for his judgment—went so far 
as to hold that it would be almost repudiation for Congress to 
give the Secretaty of tae Treasury the authority to use the sil- 
ver bullion by issuing notes upon it. 

So I am quite certain that the Senator from Colorado. upon 
reflection, will at least modify his statement that the bankers of 
New York or elsewhere have recently convinced the Secretary 
of the Treasury that he had no power to use that bullion. I 
think that is an unfair statement of the Secretary’s position, and 
I know the distinguished Senator from Colorado does not mean 
to be unfair. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I certainly did not intend to 
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dothe Secretary of the Treasury any injustice. Whatever Imay 
think of the Secretary’s ability asa Secretary of the Treasury to 

the finances of this country in this hour of our trouble, 
Thave high respect for him as a man, but I shall feel entirely 
free at all times to criticise his conduct as an official. 

I have had occasion to criticise him with the greatest freedom 
at a former session. I shall not criticise him for changing his 
views. I have only called attention to the facts of the case as 
they exist from his report, and stated what everybody in this 
Chamber knew that it was understood thatthe Secretary intended 
to coin the seigniorage: the public press teemed with it, and I 
think his report here in my hand bears me out in the assertion 
that he intended to coin it. 

The Secretary of the Treasury who preceded Mr. Carlisle de- 
clared that the authority existed without any legislation, the 
Attorney-General had declared it existed without any legisla- 
tion, and a fair construction of the statute, in my judgment, de- 
8 that question without any assistance from the Attorney- 
General. 

I shall read from the Secretary's report an extract, which will 
be found on page 55 of his last report. He says: 

The Treasury row holds 140,699,760 fine.ounces of silver bullion, purchased 
under the act of July 14, 1890, at a cost of $126,758.218, and which, at the legal 
ratio of 15.988 to 1, would make 181,914,899 silver dollars, 

Let me add, by way of parenthesis, that is in addition to what 
has been already coined and is in the Treasury for the purpose 
of the redemption of the Treasury notes. 

The act provided that after the ist day of July, 1891, the Secretary ofthe 
Treasury should coin as much of the bullion purchased under itas might 
be necessary to provide for the redemption of the notes, and that gain 
or pig seg arising from such coinage should be accounted for paid 
into the Treasury. It is plain from this and other provisions of the act that 
so much of the bullion as may be necessary, when coined. to pan for the 
redemption of the entire amount of notes outstanding is pledged for that 
8 and can not be lawfully used for any other; but it was decided by 

in or eclgtiorage sesulting from sos COLNAGO ne it progr seed constavated 
1 general assets of the Treasury, and that certificates could be 

issued upon it, notwithstanding the act of 1890 is silent upon the 
latter subject. 

I suppose nobody denies the Secretary’s right to coin every 
dollar of the silver which has been bought; everybody admits 
that. The only question, as I understand, is whether he can coin 
and use the seigniorage until he coins the other. 

The coinage of the whole amount of this bullion, which would employ our 
mints, with their nt capacities. for a period of about five years, would, 
at the existing ratio, increase the silver circulation during the time named 
$55,156,681 from seigniorage, besides such additions as ‘ht be made in the 
meantime by the redemption of Treasury notes in stan Silver dollars. 
In order that the Department might be in a condition 5 with 
any increased demand that may be made upon it by the pu for standard 
silver dollars or silver certificates, or that it might take advantage of 
favorable opportunity that may occur to put an additional amount of suc 
currency in circulation without unduly disturbing the monetary situation, 
I have caused a large amount of bullion to be N for at New 
Orleans and San Francisco,and have ordered mints at those places to be 
kept in readiness to commence operations at any time when required. 

Bear in mind, Mr. President, that he is not proposing to coin 
for the purpose of redeeming Treasury notes. He does not 
say, and nobody can infer from his e, that he had pre- 

the mints to coin for the purpose of providing additional 
money to redeem the Treasury notes, for he about thirty-odd 
million dollars there which had been coined previous to July 1, 
1891, that he could use for that purpose, and the total demand 
made upon him from the beginning has been only about two and 
a half million dollars, as I recollect. 

Mr. GORMAN. Lask the Senator from Colorado whether a 
fair construction of that whole statement is not that the Secretary 
believes that the only ect ag Gee had to use the seigniorage 
was, first, to coin the bullion in the Treasury and after it was 
coined that the De ment had no right to use it. 

Mr. TELLER. I donotthink so. I do not think itis possible 
to torture the report into that suggestion, and it is certainly 
contrary to what the public understood to be the Secretary s 
views upon the subject. 

. The Secretary might have had the views which I have attrib- 
uted to him, and might have changed them. I do not say that 
he had not the right to change his views if, after reflection, he 
concluded that the construction of the law should be different. 
I mentioned the. fact that one of the financial papers of New 
York—I believe it is called the Indicator—hadanarticle in which 
it stated—I spoke from recollection, not having read it very re- 
cently—that one of the beneficial things which had occurred by 
the Secretary's coming to New York had been that he had con- 
cluded he did not have the authority to coin the seigniorage, 
which he had before supposed he had. In making that state- 


ment I did not think that I was charging him with any great 
inconsistency after all. 

My own judgment is that the Secretary can coin this $55,000,- 
000 of silver, he can coin it all, or he can coin as much of it as 
he chooses. If he coins $10,000,000, he can set it apart for the 
purpose of the redemption of the Treasury notes, but if, on the 


other hand, he chooses to say, I will set apart as many dollars 
worth of bullion at 4124 grains to the dollar as there are Treasury 
notes out,” he may do that and not coin it, and the balance of 
the money is an asset in the Treasury like any other money, in 
my judgment. There is a general authority in the statute to 
coin any silver or gold which may be fouad in the Treasury. 
The pretense that the Secretary wants or needs any authority 
I shall not use the word pretense, but the statement that he 
needs any such authority—I do not -think is supported by law; 
in my judgment it is not. 

Mr. PLATT. May I inquire does the Senator hold that the 
Secretary of the Treasury has authority to coin silver bullion 
except as such authority is found in the act of 1890? 

Mr. TELLER. There isa general authority for the coinage 
of buliion in the Treasury. Under the actof 1890 the Secretary 
may coin it all, if he sees fit, or may coin a part of it, if he sees 
fit; and when there is a provision that the seignicage shall be 
turned into the Treasury as an asset of the Treasury, for what 
was it to be turned in? For what are assets in the Treasury? 
To be used, of course. It is absurd to say that Congress intended 
to lock up 55,000,000 silver dollars, or silver bullion to make 
55,000,000 silver dollars, at a time when the Treasury revenues 
were falling off and when the Government was in distress for 
money. 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr. President, if there is no other Senator 
who desires to address the Senate on this resolution, move that 
it be referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART] 
gave notice that to-morrow he desired to discuss the resolution, 

Mr.GORMAN. Then Lask that the unfinished business be 
laid before the Senate, I understand the resolution goes over, 
the Senator from Nevada having given notice of his desire to 
discuss it. 

REPEAL OF ELECTION LAWS. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the unfinished business, the title of which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 2331) to repeal all statutes re- 
lating to supervisors of elections and special deputy marshals, 
and for other purposes. . 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. GORMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate ded to the 
consideration of executive business. After ten minutes spentin 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o'clock and 
30 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tues- 
day, January 23, 1894, at 12 o'clock m. : 


NOMINATION. 
Executive nomination received by the Senate January 22, 1894. 
ASSOCIATE JUSTICE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Wheeler H. Peckham, of New York, to be associate justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, vice Samuel Blatch- 
ford, deceased. 


CONFIRMATION. 
Executive nomination confirmed by the Senate January 22, 1894. 
INDIAN AGENT. 


Joseph Clements, of Dakota City, Nebr., to be agent for the 
Indians of the Santee Agency in Nebraska. >: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
MONDAY, January 22, 1894. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m., and was called to order b 
5 Prayer by the Rev. J. H. HARDIN, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was read and 
approved. rs 

TREATY WITH YANKTON TRIBE OF SIOUX INDIANS. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, transmitting a copy of a letten from the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs and accompanying petition from 
Indians, praying for the ratification of the treaty made with the 
Yankton tribe of the Sioux Indians; which was ordered to be 
printed, and referred tothe Committes on Indian Affairs. 

THOMAS RYAN VS. THE UNITED STATES. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a copy of the findings 
of the Courtof Claims in the case of Thomas Ryan vs. The United 
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States; which was ordered to be printed, and referred to the 
Committee on War Claims. 
CALL OF COMMITTEES. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the committees for re- 


rts. 

Pho committees were called, but no reports of a public charac- 
ter were presented. 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT, 

A message in writing from the President of the United States 
was communicated to the House by Mr. PRUDEN, one of his sec- 
retaries, who also informed the House that the President had 
approved and signed bills of the following titles: 

An act (H. R. 1920) to amend section 4430, Title LII, of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States, relative to inspection of iron 
or steel boiler plates; 

An act (H. R. 4414) toamend an act approved September 4, 1890, 
authorizing the New Orleans, Natchez and Fort Scott Railroad 
Company to construct two bridges across Boeuf River, in Louisi- 


ana; 

An act (H. R. 340) to authorize the construction and mainte- 
nance of a dam or dams across the Kansas River, within Shawnee 
County, in the State of Kansas; x 

An act (H. R. 299) to extend the time for the construction of 
the railway of the Choctaw Coal and Railway Company and to 
confer additional powers upon said company; 

An act (H. R. 166) for the establishment of a light and fog- 
signal station near Butler Flats, New Bedford, Mass.; and 

Anact(H. R. 4340) toamend section 407 of the Revised Stetutes 
so as to require original receipts for deposits of 5 to 
be sent to the Auditor of the Treasury for the Post-Office De- 
partment. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 8 


Mr. PEARSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled a bill 
of the following title; when the S er signed the same: 

A bill (H. R. 4610) to improve the methods of aceounting in 
the Post-Office Department, and for other purposes. 


THE TARIFF. 


The Houss then, pursuant to the apne order, resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 4864) to 
reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Government, and 
for other purposes, with Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee in the 
chai 


ir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the order of the committee, the 
sugar schedule, as it is generally termed, is now to be consid- 
ered for three hours, The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCRAE]. 

Mr. MCRAE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Before the gentleman offers his amend- 
ment I wish to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chairrecognizes the gentleman from 
Arkansas to offer an amendment, but will recognize the gentle- 
ae from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD] for a parliamentary in- 

uiry. 

$ Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Chairman, two or three days ago, 
by unanimous consent, an agreement was reached that Schedule 
E, relating to sugar, should be taken up to-day, and thatit should 
be debated for three hours, after which a vote upon these pror 
ositions and all pending amendments and substitutes should be 
had. There are three paragraphs in the sugar schedule, 180, 181, 
and 182. 

Paragraph 180 relates to the bounty. ee 181 relates 
to duty upon refined sugar, and paragraph 182 relates the duty 
upon sugar candy aud confectionery. 

The first amendments that will come will of course be to par- 
agraph 180. They will relate to striking out the bounty clause 
in the Wilson bill and substituting the McKinley bounty for the 
same, The inquiry which I wish to make is, will the vote upon 
the amendments and substitute for paragraph 180 come before 
amendments are offered to paragraph 181? 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the peculiar form in which this 
bill is being discussed, the Chair thinks an amendment would 
be in order to each one of the three paragraphs in the schedule 
at one time, but that in order that we may proceed in an or- 
derly way, the Chair will hold, unless there be objection, that 
the amendments first voted upon shall be those applicable to the 
first paragraph, and then amendments that may be in order to 
the second, and then to the third paragraph, inasmuch as differ- 
ent phases of the question are presented in each one of these 
paragraphs. The three hours’ debate, of course, is applicable 
to the entire schedule, and the vote upon the amendments will 
be taken at the conclusion of that time, without debate. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Then, as I understand it, all amend- 


ments offered to section 180 will be voted upon before any vote 
is taken upon amendments to or substitutes for section 181. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks it would be more or- 
derly to vote upon any el amendment applicable to that 
first paragraph in the schedule before any other amendment is 
voted upon, but if an amendment was offered covering all three 
of the paragraphs the Chair could not exclude it, because the 
Chair thinks it would be in order. 

The Chair would suggest to the committee that it occurs to the 
Chair that the more orderly way is to deal with the amendments 
to each one of ths paragraphs separately. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. ould it be in order, under this rule, for 
amendments to paragraph 181 to be submitted and one-half of the 
time (three hours) devoted to the discussion of the amendments 
and then vote upon the amendments, the time of the tiking of 
the vote not to be taken out of the time for discussion; and there- 
after have an hour and a half’s discussion on paragraph 181 and 
amendments thereto? 

TheCHAIRMAN. What about paragraph 182, and theamend- 
ments thereto? 

ner BRAN CHARD. Itwouldincludethe two paragraphs, 181 
an : : 

The CHAIRMAN. Ifthe gentleman makes that request, the 
Chair will submit it. 

Mr. DOCKERY and Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana. What 
is the request? 

Mr. BLAN CHARD. It is merely a modification of the order 
made in the Committee of the Whole a few days ago relating to 
the consideration of section E, relating to sugar. There are 
three phs: 180 relates to bounty, and 181 and 182 to the 
duty spon sugar, candy, and confectionery. I think itis impor- 
tant, Mr. Chairman, that one-half of the three hours should be 
given to the discussion of h 180 and all amendments 
thereto, and after that discussion is exhausted that a vote be 
taken upon that raph and amendments thereto. After the 
er is disposed of, that the other two schedules, sections 

81 and 182, be taken up, and after an hour and a half’s discus- 
sion upon those paragraphs and amendments, that a vote be 
taken upon the pe ip and amendments thereto. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana. Ido not exactly agree upon 
the division of time equally between those two propositions. 
There can be, or probably will be, only one amendment and a 
substitute offered to the proposition, I should think, sir, that 
it would be better to discuss the first proposition for one hour 
and vote on it, and then discuss the remaining propositions, 
which are pending to the tariff part, for the remaining two hours, 

The CHAIRMAN - If the gentlemen will agree upon any 
proposition and offer it, the Chair will submit it to the commit- 
tee. If not the committee will have to proceed. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. One moment, Mr. Chairman; I do not 
DaN 5 any trouble 2 5 5 1 X 

r. : parliamentary whi gentlemen 
are agreeing among themselves. When the committee rose on 
Saturday it was . amendment touching coal, which 
went over pending the special order heretofore which re- 
quired three hours to be given to the sugar schedule, at the end 
of which time, under the regular order, the coal amendment 
would come up. Ido not know whether the Chair understood 
that, at the request of gentlemen from different, parts of the 
Hall, I consented to the postponement of the amendment I had 
offered until to-morrow, when the pas subject of coal comes 
up, and that this amendment will be taken up as the first busi- 
ness. Is that the understanding of the Chair and the House? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has refreshed his recollection 
by reading the RECORD, and finds that the Chair did not sub- 
mit the request that the amendment offered by the gentleman 
should go over until Tuesday; but the Chair would hold, in the 
absence of any such agreement, that it is unfinished business, 
and none come up immediately after the sugar schedule is dis- 
posed of. : 

Mr. HITT. I observe from the RECORD that no announce- 
ment was made. But it was understood among members on the 
floor that that was the agreement. 

The CHAIRMAN. There isso much confusion on the floor 
that the Chair can not hear the gentleman from Illinois. Gen- 
tlemen in the aisles will please cease conversation. 

Mr. HITT. I do not see the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
WISE] in his place, but that gentleman and other gentlemen, 
on both sides of the House, spoke of the desirability, in the or- 
derly disposition of business, of having that amendment con- 
sidered with the whole subject, and requested me to consent to its 
going over until Tuesday, when the general subject comes up. 
As the Chair did not announce the agreement from the chair, I 
therefore call it to his attention. 

The CHAIRMAN. If that is the request, the Chair will sub- 
mit it now. z 
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Several MEMBERS. What is the request? 

The CHAIRMAN. The request is, as the Chair understands 
it, that the amendment offe by the gentleman from Illinois 
on Saturday afternoon be postponed until after the vote is tuken 
on the amendments to the coal and iron schedules. 

Mr. HITT. No; until the subject of coal is reached, which by 
special order is to-morrow, and then that my amendment would 
come up as the first business. 

Mr. WISE. Mr. Chairman, the amendment of the gentleman 
from Illinois relates to the coal schedule; to-morrow is fixed for 
its consideration, and the amendment should go over until to- 
morrow, and then have its turn. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman now state his request? 
Gentlemen in front of the Chair will please cease conversation. 
The Sergeant-at-Arms will request members to cease conversa- 
tion. 

Mr. HITT. Mr. Chairman, in order to clear the way for the 
orderly disposition of business upon the coal schedule, I will 
withdraw the amendment. Gentlemen on both sides request 
that I withdraw it for the present. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Chairman, on consultation with the 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee and with my col- 
leagues, it is found that the order of the House, as explained by 
the Chair, that all the votes upon paragraph 180 shall come first 
and those upon paragraph 181 thereafter, is satisfactory to us, and 
I withdraw the proposition for a modificationof theorder. But 
there is another question. Three hours have been allowed by 
the Committee of the Whole for the discussion of these para- 
graphs. Now, is that time to be allotted by the Chair according 
to his idea of recognition, or is the chsirmin of the Committe 
on Ways and Means to control one-half of the time and the op- 
ponents of the proposition in the bill the other half? 

The CHAIRMAN. There has been no agreement as to the di- 
vision of time, and in the absence of an agreement the Chair, 
under the rules governing the five-minute debate, would control 
the division of time. The Chair is perfectly willing, however, 
and really desires that some agreement shall be made for the 
division of the time, and makes that suggestion to the commit- 


tee. 

Mr. REED. There may be an intermediate view of this ques- 
tion, which perhaps ought to be taken into account when the 
division of time is being considered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be ready to hear any gen- 
tleman who desires to represent the intermediate view. x 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I was going to say, Mr. Chairman, in 
line with the suggestion of the gentleman from Maine, that there 
are gentlemen upon this floor who desire to maintain paragraph 
180as it stands in the bill presented by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, there are those who desire to offer as a substitute the 
provision of the McKinley bill relating to a bounty on sugar, and 
there are still other gentlemen who desire to substitute the 
whole thing by a duty on sugar. 

Mr. REED. And there are other gentlemen who may desire 
to strike this all out as being neither flesh, fish, fowl, nor good 
red herring.” [Laughter. | 

Mr. BLANC D. Now, Mr. Chairman, in view of these 
contending interests on the floor,I ask unanimous consent that 
the Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee be recognized 
to control one hour of the time in favor of the paragraph as it 
stands in the bill, and that another hour be allowed to those who 
favor the provision in the McKinley bill. 

Mr. MCRAE (interposing). Where does the hour come in for 
those who desire free sugar and no bounty? 

Mr. BLANCHARD.. I included that in the last part of my 
suggestion. 

Mr. MCRAE. But it is not included in it. 

Mr. REED. How would it do to allow the gentleman from 
Louisiana an hour, and let the rest of the debate proceed under 
the rules of the House? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. That would be satisfactory. 

Mr. PRICE. No; I think we ought to have more time. 

Mr. REED. I think you will need more toconvert your hard- 
hearted colleagues. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MCRAE. Mr. Chairman, if the time is to be distributed 
in this way we can not have any arrangement, but must take 
our chances for recognition. I want free sugar with no bounty, 
and I am not willing to have those of us who desire that policy 
adopted restricted to five minutes, while those who want a tax 
or a bounty on sugar are given an hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the arrangement suggested by the gen- 
tleman from Maine be made, then the gentleman from Louisiana 
wiil control one hour and the Chair will divide the remaining 
two hours equally between the majority and the minority sides 
under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. McRAE. But the proposition of the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD] is to give to those who favor the 


other propositions an hour each, while those who want free sugar 
with no bounty, as I do, will have no opportunity to be heard. 
except under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. You will get your time in that 
way. 

Mr. MCRAE. If the matter is to be left to the chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means we shall probably get only 
five minutes each. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. But that is not the proposition. 
The proposition is to give to the gentlemen representing Louisi- 
ana an hour of the time. the chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole to control the remainder. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. All I ask, Mr. Chairman, is that the 
delegation representing Louisiana, which State has perhaps 
more interest than any other particular locality in the United 
States in the sugar question, be accorded one hour of the three 
hours that are to be allowed for debate upon this question. 
3 5 S of Illinois. I think there will be no objection 

hat. 
The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Louisiana pre- 
sent that as a request for consent? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Ido. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that of the three hours allowed for debate upon the sugar sched- 
ule the gentlemen from Louisiana shall control one hour; is 
there objection? 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MCRAE]. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 


Strike out paragraph 180, on page 28, Schedule E, and insert the following: 

“That so much of the act entitled ‘An act to reduce revenue, equalize 
duties. and for other pur approved October 1, 1890,’ as provides for and 
authorizes the issue of mses to produce sugar, and for the payment of a 
bounty to the ucers of sugar from beets, sorghum, or sugar cane grown 
i. the United States, or from maple sap produced within the United States, 
be. and the same hereby is, rep2aled, to take effect July 1, 1894. and there- 
after it shall be unlawful to issue any license to produce sugar or to pay any 
bounty for the production of su gar of any kind under the said act.“ 


Mr. CULBERSON. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. MCRAE] have twenty minutes on this 
amendment. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Before that request is put, I wish to 
ask whether these twenty minutes will be taken out of the three 
hours or will be in addition thereto? — 

The CHAIRMAN. These twenty minutes will be a part of 
the two hours under the control of the Chair. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Then there will not be time enough 
for other gentlemen who wish to speak. 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. As 
Tunderstand, the gentlemen from Louisiana are entitled to one 
hour of the three hours, and the other two hours are to be 
ode ig by other members of the House: so that, as I under- 
stand, this side of the House will have bat one hour of the debate. 

Mr. REED. I think the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
RAE] ought not to ask as much time as twenty minutes. I sug- 
gest ten minutes. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I hope there will be no objection to this 
request. 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. If the gentleman from Arkansas should 
now occupy twenty minutes, that time,asI understand, will come 
out of the two hours under the control of the Chair, 

The CHAIRMAN, That is the understanding of the Chair. 

Mr. BRYAN. As I understand, the gentlemen from Louisi- 
ana will occupy one hour; of course, they are against the bill; 
gentlemen on the minority side wiil also speak against the bill; 
so that very little time will be left for the defense of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is a matter which the Chair can not 
control. If objection is made, the time will be assigned by the 
Chair under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I will not object to allowing the gentle- 
man from Arkansas ten minutes, but I must ask the regular 
order if the request is pressed for a longer time to be occupied 
by any one gentleman. f 

Mr. REED. That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is made to the request that the 
gentleman from Arkansas be allowed twenty minutes. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Then I ask that he have ten minutes. 

There was no objection. ? 

Mr. MCRAE. Mr. Chairman, I thank my friend from Texas and 
the committee for an extension of my time. Itis not my purpose 
at this time todiscuss the general theory upon which this bill has 
been constructed. All that I have to say now about it is that the 
freelist is not as long and the rates of revenue in the several 
schedules are not as low as I hoped for, but I know the difficulties 
under which the Democratic majority of this able and faithful 
committee has labored in the preparation of the bill, and I duly 
appreciate the perplexities that have surrounded them in pre- 
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paring a tariff bill at a time when the revenues are short, with a 
large part of the consumers and importers demanding either 
a low tariff or none at all, and the manufacturers as a general 
thing insisting upon free raw material and high duties on their 
manufactures. tt has been a difficult task. The great wonder 
is that they have succeeded as well as they have without sacri- 
ficing that fundamental principle of the Democratic party which 
denies all constitutional power to impose and collect tariff duties, 
except for the purposes of revenue only, and insists that all taxes 
should be li 

honestly and economically administered. 

The committee has proceeded with great caution and consery- 
atism in the work of reconciling the conflicting interests of these 
several classes, and they deserve and no doubt will receive the 
thanks of the country for the manner in which they have per- 
formed their work. 

This bill if passed will be the first step in the great cause of 
tariff reform and commercial freedom, and as such I will cheer- 
fully support the revenue-raising features of it, and I believe that 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. CocKRAN] is correct when 
he says it will increase and not reduce the revenues. But, Mr. 
Chairman, I can not support that provision of the bill which 
continues for eight years the sugar-bounty provisions of the 
McKinley act. 

The purpose of the amendment I have prepared is to strike 
out paragraph 180 of this bill, which is as follows: 


That the bounties authorized to be paid to the producers of s by sec- 
tion 231 of the act entitled “An act to reduce revenue, equatize duties, and 
for other purposes,“ approved October 1. 1590, shall be reduced one eighthof 
their respective amounts, as prescribed in said act, each year, g 
with July 1,1835. and extending to July 1, 1901, inclusive, and shall there- 


cease and dete e— 

And to insert the amendment just reported by the Clerk, which 
will repeal so much of the McKinley law as authorizes the pay- 
ment of a bounty to the producers of sugar. 

If this amendment is adopted the people will at the same time 
get free raw sugar and be relieved of the taxes necessary to 
the bounty now paid to suger prosucers, which for the last fiscal 

ear amounted to 80,375, 130.88, and for the next fiscal year ths 
reasury Department has estimated that it will require not less 
than $11,000,000. Ths remainder of the sugar schedule as pro- 
ed by the committee, which has so reduced the duty on re- 
fined sugar as to yield arevenue and practically defeat the sugar 
trust, is not touched by my amendment. With adepleted Treas- 
ury, the Government proposing to borrow money at a high rate 
N the cry of hard times, distress, and want heard in all 
parts of our beloved country; farm values shrinking and farm 
roducts selling for less than the costs of production; mills shut 
pe or running on short time; laborers out of employment; 
trade dull and commerce crippled—certainly this Democratic 
Congress, pledged to limit all taxes imposed and collected to the 
necessities of the Government honestly and economically admin- 
istered, will not permit that odious and vicious principle of direct 
bounties which was for the first time adopted in this era ia 
the McKinley act to survive the passage of this bill, which is 
intended to supplant McKinleyism. 

The act of October 1, 1890, peoria that until July 1, 1905, the 
full bounty shall be paid without any reduction. This bill as it 
comes from the Committee on Ways and Means provides not for 
an immediate re , but that it shall cease and determine after 
July 1, 1901, with an annual reduction of one-eighth of the 
bounty, beginning next year. In other words, the bounty for 
1895 will be 14 cents per pound; for 1896, 14+ cents; for 1897, 1¢ 
cents; for 1898, 1 cent; for 1899, three-quarters of 1 cent; for 
1900, one-half of 1 cent; and for 1901, one-quarter of a centa 
pound. It is true that the proposition of the committee only 
continues a bounty heretofore granted and less money will be 
paid and the payments will cease four years sooner than under 
the McKinley act, but there is involved in both the same ele- 
ment of robbery of the great majority of the American people 
for the benefit of a favored few, which the voters of this coun- 
try in November, 1892, denounced as a fraud, and which the 
members on this side pronen to relieve them from as soon as 
possible. Let us see how and where this bounty for last year 
was paid. 

FOR BEET SUGAR . 
we paid $531,363.81; of which there was paid to three corpora- 
tions in California $425,723.81, to two corporations in Nebraska 
$76,170, and to one corporation in Utah $29,470. 

FOR SORGHUM SUGAR 

we paid $19,817; of which all was paid to two corporations in 
Kansas, except $19 paid to an individual in Minnesota. 

FOR CANE SUGAR 
we paid $8,763,830.75; of which there was paid to 600 persons, 
firms, and corporations in Louisiana, $8,584,865.54; to twelve per- 
sons, rms, and corporations in Texas, $174,943.90; to twelve per- 


ted to the necessities of the Government when 


sons, firms, and corporations in Florida, $3,960.45; and to one in- 
dividual in Mississippi, $60.86. 
FOR MAPLE SUGAR 

we paid $60,119.32, of which there was paid to 900 persons and 
firms in Vermont. $6,225.23; to 67 persons in New hire, 
$1,127.36; to 520 persons and firms in New York, $11,703.90; to 
165 persons and firms in Pennsylvania, $4,234.66; to 67 persons 
and firms in Maryland, $2,131.28; to 8 persons in West Virginia, 
$153.48; to 135 persons and firms in Ohio, $3,501.63; to 55 persons 
and firms in Michigan, $687.79; to 4 persons and firms in Minne- 
— 5 $69.95; to 1 person in Iowa 811.51, and to 1 person in Maine, 


1.42 : 

9 — 2 should the Congress of this Government which rests 
upon the equality and freedom of the individual citizen be called 
upon to continue for any period bounties and why do gentlemen 
rise here and apologize for assaulting a system that pays one 
‘class and takes from another, or taxes all classes, if you please 
for the benefit of a part? I am opposed to such privileges and 
make no apology for my course here. 

Mr. Chairman, if we love the Constitution and the institu- 
tions bequeathed to us by our fathers, let us halt here lon 
enough to ask ourselves the purposes for which they organi 
this Government. Was it that we should meet here annually 
for the purpose of estimating profits upon this or that industry? 
Is manufacturing sugar a function of government? What have 
we, as representatives, to do with the profits to be realized by 
those engaged in that or any other industry? Is it competent for 
Congress, under the taxing power, to aid that industry by appro- 
priations from the Treasury? II so, I would like for some one to 
tell me how we can do it without encroaching upon the rights of 
somebody esle. 

How does the Government of the United States obtain its 
money? Every dollar of revenue must be collected by some kind 
of taxation; and every dollar so collected must be earned by 
some one before it is collected; and as all revenue must 
come from the pockets of the people before it can reach the 
Treasury, and just as you pay bounties just to that extent you 
deprive some of the people of the earnings of their labor. a 
party, we never won a victory that amounted to anything until 
we gave the people assurance that we meant to relieve them 
from the burdens that have been imposed upon them by direct 
and indirect bounties. This bounty is not only unjust and in 
violation of the fundamental principle of equality upon which 
our Government was organized, but it is clearly unconstitutional. 
No one has ever attempted to defend the constitutionality of it, 
except under the general welfare clause. 

I deem it a sufficient answer to this contention to quote Judge 
Story’s construction of that clause of the Constitution, for what 
he says has received the approval of Judge Cooley and other 
able commentators: 

The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, 


and excises, in order to provide for the common defense and general welfare 
of the United States, 


è $ kd > $ $ * * 


Ifthe clause “to pay the debts and provide for the common defense 
and general welfare of the United States“ is construed to be an independent 
and substantive grant of power, it not only renders wholly unimportant and 
unn the subsequent enumeration of specific A pba bus it plainly 
extends far beyond them and creates a general authority in Congress to 
pass all laws which they may deem for the common defense and gen 
welfare. 

* s 0 s 0 $ * 

Under such circumstances the Constitution would practically create an 
unlimited National Government. The enumerated powers would tend to 
embarrassment and confusion, since they would only give rise to doubts as 
to the true extent of the general power or of the enumerated powers. 

+ „ + For what PEDON could the enumeration of particular powers be 
inserted if these and all others were meant to be included in the preceding 
general power? Nothing is more natural or common than first to use a 

neral phrase, and then to qualify it by a recital of particulars. But the 

dea of enumeration of particular powers which neither explain nor qualify 

the general meaning, and can have no other effect than to confound and 
mislead, is an absurdity which no one ought to charge on the enlightened 
authors of the Constitution. It would be to charge them either with pre- 
meditated folly or premeditated fraud. 


It has often been held by the courts, both State and Federal, 
that no lawful tax can be collected except for public purposes. 

This is a plain proposition to continue to pay on an average of 
from $5,000,009 to $8,000,009 annually to private individuals un- 
der that bold and wicked law put upon our statutes under the 
— of Mr. McKinley. The power to tax implies the power to 

estroy. 

If Congress can pay for sugar $5,000,000 as bounty, it can pay 
$100,000,000; and ir it can pay for producing sugar, it can pay for 
raising corn, wheat, cotton, and other products. I have not time 
to refer to all the decisions of the courts upon this question and 
must be content with citationsfrom some of the most important. 
I desire to begin with the following from that well-considered 
case of Sharpless vs. Philadelphia (21 Pa., 147): 

Taxation is a mode of revenue for public pw es. When itis 

rostituted to objects in no way connected with the public interest or wel- 
are it ceases to be taxation and becomes plunder. 
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This is the language of that pure, illustrious, and able son of 
Pennsylvania, the late Chief Justice Jeremiah S. Black, in 1853. 
The principle then announced was followed by that eminent 

urist of Michigan, Judge Thomas M. Cooley, in the Salem case, 

Mich., 452. . the court he cites the decision of 

Judge Black, and uses ost the identical language. Here is 
ap etd gc blic, not f private Taxati 

not fora mere priva on 

— — bes —.—— 1 5 — public 8 only, anal, 23 iseatd insome 

of the cases, when it is prostituted to objects in no way connected with the 

public interest or it ceases to be taxation and becomes plunder. 

In the Vernon case, reported in 27 Io pagel, Chief Justice 

Dillon, following the cases I have cited, said: 


No authority nor, as I believe, even dictum can be found which asserts that 
there can be any legitimate taxation where the money to be raised does not 
go into the public treasury or is not destined for the use of the government 
or some of the public governmental divisions of the State. In other words, 
u public governmental use or purpose is involved in and is essential to the 
idea of a tax. 3 

The late lamented Justice Millerof the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the Topeka case, 20 Wall., 655, said: 

To lay with one hand the power of the Government onthe property of the 
eien and with the other to bestow it upon favored individuals to aid pri- 
vate enterprises and build up private fortunes is none the less a robbery be- 
cause it is done under the forms of law and is ed taxation. This is not 
l ation. Ib is adecree under legislative form. 

or is it taxation. A “tax,” says Webster's Dictionary, “is a rate or sum 
of money assessed on the person or perty of a citizen by government 
for the use of the nation or state.” ‘Taxes are burdens or charges im: 
by the legislature upon persons or property to raise money for public pur- 


poma: 7 n 

This bounty then, Mr. Chairman, is not only unjust but uncon- 
stitutional. 

Lappealto the gentlemen on this side of the House to wipe from 
the statute book every vestige of bounty, every iota of law that 
will permit either directly or indirectly money collected in the 
form of taxes to be taken from the pure Treasury and paid over 
to private corporations and individuals. When we have purged 
this bill of this vicious principle then we upon this side of the 
Chamber can accept it as the first step in the great tariff reform 
movement, which will Itrust soon give usa tariff for revenue and a 
commercial freedom that links all mankind in one common 
brotherhood of mutual dependence and interests.” 

Mr. REED. Then you regard the present proposed action as 
only a beginning? d 

Mr. MCRAE. Only a beginning, I hope. . 

Mr. REED. Only a beginning. 

Mr. BOATNER. Will the gentleman yield to me for a mo- 


ment? 

Mr. MCRAE. Ihave only a minute or two. I will yield to 
my friend, however. 

Mr. BOATNER. I desire to call the attention of the gentle- 
man to the fact that all the members of the delegation from the 


State of Louisiana, I believe, including one Republican who rep- 


resented one of the districts, voted against the bounty provision 
of the McKinley bill. 

Is it the desire of the 1 deprive the sugar-growers 
of Louisiana of the incidental protection which would result 
from a revenue duty on sugar? Sugar has been on the dutiable 
list ever since that State was admitted into the Union. 

Mr. MCRAE. lt is to the credit of the Louisiana delegation 
that every member of it voted against the bounty. There is no 
delegation in this House for whom I have a greater regard than 
I have for the delegation from the State of Louisiana. They are 
all my friends. There are no people outside of my own district 
with whom I have been more intimate, and for whose welfare I 
feel a deeper concern, than the peopleof Louisiana. I represent 
the district just north of it. I have lived all my life near the 
State line, and I know that the people are as patriotic, proud, and 
honorable as any in the Union. I know they never asked for any 
bounty from the General Government. But, Mr. Chairman, the 
question for us now is this: Is it right, is it constitutional for us 
to take the money of the whole people and pay it over asa bounty 
to them because 1 are engaged in raising an article of general 
consumption? I not be drawn into a discussion upon the 

uestion of puvting sugar upon thedutiablelist. I prefer to have 

t remain free, and I hope we will take no backward step in our 
movement, but I do not hesitate to say that I would prefer to 
have a duty on it rather than have a bounty. 

In my judgment the time has come when the taxing power of 
the Government should be directed toward the wealth of the 
country to the end that it should be made to assist in defray- 
ing the expenses of it. The consumers have for years borne 

_ the greater part of these burdens. The appeal comes to us now 
for relief. We have promised it. Weare able togiveit. The 
soni per bill gets larger and larger, and wealth more and more 

ious. The pension roll grows longer and longer. War 


expenses, naval expenses, current expenses of every kind in- 
orense, and yet we are told by some that the wants 
ple shall pay it all, while wealth shall pay nothing. 


the peo- 
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I hold in my hand the veto message of the courageous and 
able governor of the State of Texas of the bill passed by the 
General Assembly of that great State authorizing it to accept 
the sugar bounty from the Federal Government for sugar pro- 
duced by the State convicts. I heartily approve his course and 
commend his strong and able argument to gentlemen who favor 
the bounty system. I wish IL could burn into brain of every dem- 
ocratic Representative here the thought expressed by him that 
“ these laws are governmental crimes, the culmination of patern- 
alistic iniquity. Those who receive their benefits are blinded to 
the evils lurking in them.” 


APPENDIX, 


SUGAR BOUNTY—PROCLAMATION AND SPECIAL MESSAGE BY GOVERNOR J. 8. 
HOGG, OF TEXAS, VETOING A BILL AUTIIORIZING THE STATE TO ACCEPT IT 
FROM THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE, Austin, Tex., May 20, 1893. 
To the Publie: CE, My » May 20, 1893. 


the authority vested in the governor by the constitution, 1 hereby give 
notice and make public proclamation that I disapprove house bill No. 
by the last Legislature, which proposes " to authorize, empower, 
trect the superintendent of the Stave tiaries to receive from the 
Treasurer of the United States, for 3 revenue of the State, the 
bounty on sugar raised and manufact on the State penitentiary convict 
farms.“ received in the executive office the 9th day of this month. 

T vetoed such a law as this two years ago, and s never consent to one 
like itso long as I represent public interests and can read the Constitution 
of the United States, and understand the principles upon which the Govern- 
mitt N ene bhi look at this “sugar ligh 

well for the ic to look at 97 bounty“ in the t ot the 
Federal Ww granting it. 7 

In Schedule E of the act of Congress approved October 1, 1890, the United 
States Government directs that until July 1, 1905, there shall be paid from 
any moneys in the Treasury at Washington not otherwise appropriated, to 
CCCCCCCCCCCCCC w yg U DI UO po ope, from 
beets, sorghum, or ar-cane grown within the United States, a bounty of 
2 cents per pound, under such rules and regulations as the Commissioner of 
interna] Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury shall 

To entitle the producer of sugar to this bounty, he must file, prior to the 
ist day of July each year, with the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, a no- 
tice o 1 discription ot the 
and meth to be employed by him, an estimate of the amount of sugar 
pro’ to be produced in the current or next e year, and make an 
application for license to so produce, accompanied by a bond in a penalty and 
with sureties, to be Bee 1 the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
conditioned that he faith: observe all rules and regulations that 
shall be prescribed for such manufacture and production. : . 

On recetving the application and bond, the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue is required by this law to “issue to the a 1 7 a license to produces 
sugar“ at the place, with the machinery a: y the methods described in 
the application. No one can get the bounty without having first procured 
the “license ” from the United States ——— the sugar, and the law ex- 
pressly confers the power in the Com ioner of Internal Revenue, with 
approval of the Seeretary of the , to “make all needful rules and 
regulations for the manufacture of sugar.“ and to “exercise supervision 
and inspection thereof.” All persons raising less than 500 pounds of the ar- 
ticle a year are excluded from the benefits of the bounty. Those who en- 

in the manufacture of it under this license from the United States are 
subject. to secution in the Federal courts and to a fine of not over #500, 
together with imprisonment for a period of not exceeding five years, for cer- 
the State of 4 Texas — tion of 2,000 acres, ed by 165 

e State o a tation o worked last 1 
second class eee 2 — was produced about 1,000,000 ypounds of sugar. 
The yield this year probably at least that amount, withthe prospectof 
a heavy annual increase. So that under this law of the United States she 
would be permitted to receive a bounty of at least 820,000 each year there 
after, or until 1905, if I permit the act of the Legislature under considèra- 
tion to become a law. 


In the first place, I believe that Congress was guilty of a tion of 
S and that to accept money from such source, 
the State government would be au accessory to the crim 


0. 
In the second place, I believe the State would debase her dignity, prosti- 
tute her honor, and a before civilization as a humiliated s hold- 
ing on to the breast of the Federal Government, if she accepts the bounty. 
uch laws are fundamentally wrong, subversive of the powers of govern- 
ment, undemocratic, paternalistic in the extreme, and no State can be a 
party to, connive at, or ratify them without a surrender of its self-respect. 

If the fathers were correct: in that the Federal Government is 
one of strictly limited powers; that its powers are enumerated, sane 
and particularized, and that whatever is not delegated to it by the Constitu- 
tion, nor prohibited by that instrument to the States, is withheld and re- 
served to them, then Iam unable to trace the right to grant this special 
benefit to the favored few in the way of the su bounty to any source of 
power except hat which lies in the arbitrary of Congress. It is a forced 
and unfair construction of the Constitution to hold that Congress 8 
the power under the “general-welfare” clause to collect money the 
masses with which to defray the expenses of and to pay a premium to those 
engaged in private pursuits. 

he ress of the people in framing and of the States in adopt- 
the Constitution was to form a more compact union, to establish justice, 

to insure domestic tranquility, to provide for the common defense, to pro- 
mote the general welfare, and to secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity. The powers of the Congress were limited to the accom- 
lishment of these ends. How can an ee out ot the general 
reasury to be paid to sugar-raisers aid in forming a more ‘ect. union? 
How can it establish justice? How will it insure domes utility? 
How can it provide for the common defense? How does it promote gen- 
eral welfare? How can it secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
8 posterity? It it fails to accomplish some of these purposes, then the 


see and unde 


api- 

ds a cloak under the clause of the Constitution which authorizes that 
body to “ provide for the general welfare of the United States.“ I can not 
understand how it is to the welfare of the several States, or of 
the United States, or of the poopie of the United States, for Texas to be 
given a bounty by the _Government for raising sugar. 
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This product, tt is true, is of oommon use among the people, and ita cheap: 


rice, , beef, pork, poultry, potatoes, goobers, melons, pine rosin, and 
8 ag y the 


to 2 reat the general welfare, it 
would appear that articles of necessity, su 


give cheap food and raiment to the millions. Indeed, it would put millions 


hing touch to the ideal Government of those vho 


apply. Texas needs no assistance in 
farming. Sugar- rs as a rule are the wealthiest planters. There are no 
r ones engaged in the business in this State. Most of them are very rich 

ev Gow ones beyond the necessity of governmental aid. The State's 
farm ot 2, acres, on which she makes 8 and cotton, is worth less than 
many of those near by belonging to indi and it is valued at $245,255. 


After deducting all expenses of maintenance operation last year with- 
out any bounty the crop on this farm yielded the State, according to the re- 
port of the agent, a net t of $61,976. 


The report of superintendent of penitentiaries shows that for the period 
of the t six years the crops have yielded her the aggre: net sum of 
$220,968. T When the low prices d this period are co with the 
further fact that the farm is worked by such convicts as are t for use 
within the walls and can not be hired out, then some idea be had of the 
profits of the sugar business operated on a scale. Congress was 
consid the general welfare of the United States“ when it rallied to 
the aid of the rich planters e in this profitable private industry in the 
bestowal on them of this liberal bounty, it may be pertinently asked, How 


far does the Government stand committed to precedent to assist those 
following less remunerative i when shall call for help? To the 
needy alms should go. This is the rule of ty. Lf followed to its logical 


result, where will this precedent end? 

The Government can not be operated without revenue. Without it all the 
workin her Departments would cease. Governmentrevenue is no morenor 
less than money collected from the people by taxation in some form or other. 
After all, it comes out of the productions of the soil. Tos rt this bounty 
ail farmers must be taxed. For this and other purposes, with force 
the Government unceasingly lays its tax-reaping hand on the fruits of labor. 
From this cause murm are heard everywhere. It now takes annually 
at least 30 per cent of the active circulating medium of the United States to 
8 taxes. The people are tired of this condition, and they ought 
to be. by the Government from its legitimate functions is the 


These bounty laws are governmental crimes, the paternal- 
istic nguy: Those who receive their benefits are blinded to the evils 
Turkin; them. Strong resistance will be made to the abrogation of the 
ted to the movement. The wrong should out and our State should 
take part in the work. She can not withclean hands do s If she accepts the 
monsy. Driftwood on a great stream at first seems harmless. Let it alone 
and in time the river’s current becomes a 5 it, subm the 
country allround. So with this bounty law. it to stand and the 
Government will follow the course already changed from a republic toa 
centralism, sweeping in its. way the liberties of the people. Texas be 
accessory to thiscrime? No, not with my consent. 

On another point I oppona the State’s acceptance of the bounty. In the 
Management of her affairs she is sovereign, supreme, subject only to the 
control of the people within her dominion. Toacceptthis bounty for sugar, 
she would surrender the supervision and inspection of one of her most im- 
poran industries to the Federal Government. a ars she would open 

he way for theinvasion and final destruction of her independent autonomy. 
Fora mess of po seasoned with the sacrifice of principle, boiled in sin, 

she would surrender her b: ht. 

To procure this money, she must file with the Federal Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue a notice of the place of production. To himshe must give 
a description of the machinery and methods employed by her in the work. 
To him she must give an estimate of the amountof sugar she proposes to pro- 
duce. To him she must make application for a license to follow the pursuit, 

To him she must look for rules and regulations of the business. To him 
she must gro bonds withsureties that she will obey the law. To him she 
must yield inspection and supervision of her farming operations. To him 
she must become bound by bond that she will not only obey the law, but that 
she will “faithfully observe all rules and regulations that shall be prescribed 
by him for the manufacture of sugar. For infraction of the law her agents 
and officers would be subject to prosecution, fine, and imprisonment through 

the Federal courts. We all know what this means. Spies, informers, and 

irresponsible deputy marshals would swagger and lurk around the farm 

worse than thelocusts of Egypt. Nothing would please them better than to 

“rope” the State of Texas into the “national court.“ where they could mag- 

py. = power of the Federal judge at the expense of her independence and 
J. 

Other potent reasons should move the State to refuse this bounty. She 
is no pauper nor mendicant. She is a sovereign State, in the full control of 
her institutions, capable of repelling with in on every subtle effort to 
destroy her autonomy. When she needs money she will resort to consti- 
tutio! means and call on Texans to pay it. She would not appeal to 
Massachusetts, Georgia, or other States to help her; nor will she accept 
money 8 public purposes by her sisters to the Federal Government, 
simpl. use the Congress is im the exercise of arbitrary power, 
in defiance of the Constitution, to let her have it. 

sake of the masses, now taxed beyond endurance through the vi- 


cious, insidious tariff system; for the t dueto her own people; for the 
on of her own independence; for the tuity of sound princi- 
so long as I am governor, 


ples of government, the State of Texas now, an 
Shall treat this sugar bounty with derisive contempt. She will not dicap 
her Senators and Congressmen in the ‘ormance of their duties to have 
the law repealed; she will not stultify Statehood; she will not violate 
Democratic to strike down such measures: she will not stain her 
hands nor dishonor her name by the acceptance of this money—the polluted 
fruits of crime against justice and the Constitution. 
Very respectfully, 
J. S. HOGG, 
rof Teras. 


8 MEIKLEJOHN. I offer the amendment I send to the 
desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


8 
sugar - can. tates, or from aos a sap produced 
within the United States, a bounty of 2 cents per pound; and upon such sugar 
testing less than 90° by the polariscope, and not less than 80°, a bounty of 

cents per 8 under such rules and regulations as the Commissioner o 
Internal tevenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall 


prescribe. 
“232. The producer of said to be entitled to said bounty shall have 
first filled r to July i of year with the Commissioner of Internal 


Revenue a notice of the place of production, with a general description of 
the machinery and methods to be employed by him, with an estimate of the 
amount of sugar proposed to be produced in the current or next 
year, including the number of maple trees to be tapped, and an application 
for a license to so produce, to be accompanied by a bond in a penalty, and 
with sureties to be approved by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, coh- 
ditioned that he will faithfully observe all rules and regulations that shall 
be for such manufacture and uction of ers 

233. The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, upon r ving the applica- 
tion and bond hereinbefore provided for, shall issue to the applicant a It- 
cense to produce sugar from sorghum, beets, or e grown within 
the United States, or from maple sap produced wit the United States at 
the place and with the machinery and by the methods described in the ap- 
plication; but said license shall not extend beyond one year from the date 


thereof. 

“234. No bounty shall be to any person. engaged in refining sugars 
which have 8 2 the United States or produced in the United 
States upon which the bounty herein provided for has already been paid or 
appien or, nor to ar peram unless he re pi _ been Hoonen as 

erein provided, and only upon sugar ue such person from sor- 
ghum, beste; or 8 -cane wh wi the United States, or from maple 
sap produced wi the United States. The Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, with the Br] geet of the Secretary of the , Shall from 
time to time make all needful rules and regulations for the manufacture of 
sogar from sorghum, beets, or 8 within the United States. 
or from erie sap produced within the United States,and shall, under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, exercise supervision and inspec- 
tion of the manufacture thereof. 

235. And for the payment of these bounties the Secre of the Treasury 
is authorized to draw warrants on the Treasurer of the United States for 
such sums asshall be necessary, which sums shall be certified to him by the 
Comunissioner of Internal Revenue, by whom the bounties shall be disbursed, 
and no bounty shall be allowed or paid to any person as aforesaid 
in any one year upon any quantity of sugar less than 500 pounds. 

“235. That any person whoshall knowingly refine or ald in the refining of 
su, imported into the United States or u which the bounty herein pro- 
vided for has already been paid or applied for, at the place described in the 
license issued by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and any person not 
entitled to the bounty herein provided for, who snall apply for or receive 
the same, shall be ty of a and, upon conviction thereof, 
shall pay a fine not exceeding 85,009, or be imprisoned for a period not ex- 

five years, or both, in the discretion of the court. 

"237. All sugars above 
five-tenths of 1 cent 


be admitted duty free until the Ist day of July, 
ovided, That any duty collected on any of the above-described ma- 
a ee de abroad and imported into the United States for the uses 
above cated since January 1, 1 shall be refunded. 

238. Sugar candy and all confectionery, including chocolate confectionery, 
made wholly or in part of sugar, valued at 12 cents or less per pound, and 
ter being refined, when tinctured, colored, or in any way adul- 


terated, per 88 

239, All other confectionery, including chocolate. confectionery, not spe- 
cir pravio for in this act, fifty per centum ad valorem. 

240. Glucose; or grape sugar, three-fourths of 1 cent per pound. 

211. That the provisions of this act providing terms for the admission of 
er alee sugars and molasses and for the payment of 5 ons 
of domestic production shall take effect on the Ist day of April, 1891: Pro- 
vided, That on and after the Ist day of March, 1891, and prior to the Ist day of 
April, 1891, sugars not 0. 16 Dutch standard in color may be re- 
fined in bond without payment of duty, and such refined sugars may be 
transported in bond and stored in bonded warehouse at such points of 
destination as are provided in = laws relating to the immediate 
transportation of dutiable goods in under such rules and regulations 
as shall be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 


Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I? 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has five minutes. The 
Chair will state that the time taken in the ing of amend- 
mone is not taken from the time of the gentleman occupying 

e floor. 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. The amendment which I offer to the 
amendment of the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MCRAE] is 
the provision of the existing law known asthe McKinley law. 
This act was passed in 1890, giving a bounty of 2 cents per pound 
on the domestic production of sugar, to secure cheaper mga, 

r 


increase Reaves sn and for the encouragement of Ame 
ae: object of that law has been fulfilled in the utmost 
egree. 


We have to-day invested in Louisiana $150,000,000 of capital; 
in the State of California, $10,000,000; in the State of Florida, 
$5,000,000; in Utah and in Nebraska $1,500,000, engaged in the 
production of domestic sugar. 
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The Wilson bill now proposes to cutdown the bounty on rogar 
and instead of giving 2 cents a pound on the manufacture of do- 
mestic sugar, it provides for an average of nine-elevenths of a 
cent per pound per annum for the term of eleven years, to the 
expiration of the time limited under the McKinley law. You 

s this provision of the Wilson bill and you destroy the Amer- 
at industry for the production ofsugar. Youcutdown the do- 
mestic industry 59); per cent, while you reduce the protection 
only 50 per cent on sugar in which the sugar trust of this coun- 
try is interested. The trust brings in the raw material free and 
produces the refined sugar and you give them a profit of one- 
fourth of 1 cent on every pound. 

You take the domestic sugar and cut it down 595 per cent, 
and in the e even years you destroy the entire industry in this 
country and place yourselves at the mercy of the foreign pro- 
ducers of sugar. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BYNUM], before the Ways 
and Means Committee, inquired of Mr. Oxnard, in his examina- 
tion, if we did not pay to foreign countries in exchange for sugar 
the products of our Americansoil? I want tosay that we do not; 
that while we imported $60,000,000 worth of sugar from Cuba in 
1892 we sent them only $17,000,000 of our products; we imported 
from Hawaii $7,000,000 worth of sugar and sent them $3,000,- 
000 of our products; we imported from Santo Domingo $2,000,000 
worth of sugar, while we exported to that country $1,000,000 of 
our products; we imported from the British Guianas $4,000,000 
worth of sugar, while we sent them but $1,000,000 of our prod- 
ucts and manufactures, and we imported from the. Philippine 
Islands $2,000,000 worth of sugar, and sent them only 870, 914 of 
American products. We have not paid for sugar in our products 
and manufactures, but we have paid for it in gold through ex- 
change on London. 

Mr. Chairman, the question is, do we desire to drain the ag- 
gregate wealth of this country by the importation of 4,000,000, 
pounds of sugar which are consumed annually by us. The per 
capita consumption of sugar is 65 pounds, and reduced the aggre- 
gato wealth of this country to the extent of $116,000,000 annually 

1893. If you enact the provisions on sugar contained in this 
bill you place us at the mercy of foreign nations, and this drain 
will increase until the annual depletion of the wealth of this na- 
tion will reach $150,000,000. 

Here the hammer fell. 

r. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman may 
have five minutes additional time. This is an important ques- 
tion and concerns us all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. DING- 
LEY] asks unanimous consent that the gentleman may have five 
minutes additional time, to be taken from the time accorded to 
that side of the question, of course. If there be no objection the 
request will be granted. The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. You give to the sugar producers of 
America the protection given to rice in this bill, 83 per cent, 
and you will give them from 2} to 3 cents a pound on sugar. You 
give them the 73 per cent which you place on peanuts, as pro- 
vided in the present bill, and you will give the producers of 
sugar a protection of 25 cents a pound. The protection you put 
on tobacco is from 89 to 198 per cent in this bill. Give that pro- 
tection to sugar and it will be from 14 to 6 cents per pound. 
You put on chicory 54 per cent. Place that protection on sugar 
and it would be a duty from 14 to 2 cents per pound. You place 
a ey | of 113 per cent on snuff, and a like protection on sugar 
would amount to 34 cents a pound. 

If you want to look for precedents for the protection of the 
sugar industry in America, investigate the protection in Aus- 
tria-Hungary, which is 4 cents per poaa: the protection in 
Belgium, which is 5 cents a pound; the protection in France, 
which is 6 cents a pound; the protection in Germany, whith is 
3 cents a pound; in the Netherlands, 4 cents per pound, and in 
Russia, 8 cents per pound. 

Mr. Chairman, in the State which I have the honor in part to 
represent, there are two of these sugar factories, each of which 
are turning outa product of 50,000 pounds of sugar per day, and 
each consuming 300 tonsof beets daily, or 20,000 tons of beets per 
annum. The two factories this year have put out 6,000,000 pounds 
of sugar. That consumption of beets has paid to the farmers in 
our State $200,000 for this agricultural product. 

To produce all the sugar used in this country, 4,000,000,000 
pounds, it will require 1,000 manufactories, employing 1,200 men 
each, or 1,200,000 men, on whom would be dependent 6,000,000 of 
American citizens. 

You would consume a product of 30,000,000 tons of beets and 
cane, and in that consumption you would patronize the coal in- 
dustries of this country to the extent of $24,000,000. You would 
pay labor $47,000,000. You would patronize the coke kilns of 

ennsylvania to the extent of $5,000,000. You would consume 
limestone to the extent of $4,000,000. The investment in oil 
would be $1,000,000. In bags $5,000,000. You would pay to the 


transportation companies of this country $7,000,000 in freights. 
You would pay in maintenance, insurance, repairs,and taxes $50,- 
000,000; for filter cloths and bags $7,000,000, or a total commerce 
of $296,000,000. Add to that amount the gold yousend to foreign 
countries for sugar, $116,000,000, and you will have an interstate 
commerce resulting from this industry amounting to $412,000,000. 

Can you say that the sugar industry is not one of importance 
to the American people? 

Mr. Chairman, [ believe this industry now is on the road to 
ultimate success; and when you consider the fact that in Louisi- 
ana the sugar-producers have increased their acreage 100,000 
acres, have added $10,000,000 to the capital invested since the 
passage of the McKinley bill; that they have invested millions 
of dollars in California, Utah, and Nebraska; and when yon con- 
sider the further fact that capital is ready to be invested in Mus- 
catine and Sioux City, Iowa; in Anaheim and San Diego, Cal.; 
in Syracuse, N. V.; in Omaha and Lincoln, Nebr., and at other 
points, we ought to consider this question from a business stand- 
pans and I appeal to your wisdom and unbiased and unpreju- 

iced judgment. Destruction of bounty means destruction of 
the sugar a; in support of which I quote from the ve 
able and scientific authority on this question, Prof. H. W. 
Wiley, chief chemist of the Department of Agriculture: 


Sin: In compliance with your request of recent date, I beg to give the fol- 
lowing expression of my views on the subject of the sugar bounty, which 
Lask you to use in such Way as you may see fit: 

The present actual cost of the production of beet, cane, and sorghum 
sugar in the United States is almost he same for each variety, and is, per- 
haps, a trifle over 4 cents a pound. The market value of the raw sugar so 
produced is about 3 cents a pound, deduceing the freights. If, therefore, 
sugar remains on the free list and the bounty isremoved it would cause tha 
producers in this country a net loss of 1 cent a pound on every und of 
sugar made. The immediate result of such a policy would be the closing of 
oray eagerness in the United States and the utter destruction of the sugar 

ustry. 

It the bounty be removed, a duty should be placed on sugar of t} cents in 
order that the manufacture may be profitable. 

Eight years ago, when the Department commenced its experiments in im- 
pro the methods of culture of sugar-producing plants and the manufac- 
ture of sugar therefrom, the actual cost of the production of every pound of 
sugar in the United States was about 6 cents. eight years the actual cost 
of production has been reduced 2cents a pound, and every year, owing to the 
introduction of new methods, the cost of 3 is diminishing. It is 
not difficult to foresee that in from ten to fifteen years, the time appointed 
by law for the continuation of the bounty, the cost of sugar-production in 
this country would be so reduced as to render possible the manufacture of 
sugar at a profit without any protection whatever; but in the present status 
of the 8 a consummation is impossible at once. 

The sugar industry of the country, therefore, depends for its existence 
upon the wisdom of Congress in dealing with the subject in the moditication 
of the tariff which is about to take place. Iwas opposed to grant: the 
bounty in the first place, and madean argument beforethe Waysand Means 
Committee in favor of a duty of 1} cents a pound, which was a reduc- 
tion of about 25 per cent over the prevailing rate. Such a reduction of the 
duty it is believed would have been permanent, and would have left the in- 
dustry in a much more favorable situation than it is at present. ~ 

If capitalists could be assured that the present fiscal policy of the Gov- 
ernment in relation to sugar would be continued, there are many millions 
of dollars which would at once be invested in the manufacture of beet ; 
but with the 1 of Congressional action which now exists it is 
doubtful whether a single new factory will be built during the coming sea- 


son. Gots 
H. W. WILEY, 
Chief of the Chemical Division. 
Hon. G. D. MEIKLEJOBN, 


United States House of Representaltres. 


The intelligent and frugal nation of Sweden, like Germany, 
France, Austria-Hungary, and the Netherlands, has in its wis- 
dom adopted this policy to render itself independent of other 
nations for sugar. 

In a recent communication from Prof. Wiley, he says: 


F K , DECEMBER, 12, 1893. 

SIR: Since you were here I have received the Journal des Fabricants de 
Sucre for November 29, 1893, containing some interesting statistical informa- 
tion in regard to the sugar industry in Sweden. 

In 1881 there was only one sugar factory in Sweden, which consumed 16.070 
tons of beets and produced 7.60 per cent of rawsugar. During the last cam- 
paign, 1892-93 there were ten factories in operation, consuming 277,443 tons 
of beets and producing a yield of 10.80 per cent of rawsugar. The editor 
calls attention to the fact that the average consumption of beets in the ten 
Swedish factories was 27,744 tons, while in France the in for each fac- 
etd is 14,900 tons, in Germany 24,400 tons, and in Austria-Hungary 83,000 

ms. 


The sugar legislation plays in Sweden, as in other countries, an important 
role in respect of the development of the yg otf and its technical progress. 
The present law came into force on the Ist of July, 1893. The duty on sugar 
under this law, hereafter, will be laid on a basis of alegal yield of 9 per cent 
of raws' on the weight of the beet, and the tax placed upon the yleld isto 
be the halfthe duty collected on imported sugars inferior to No. 18 of the 
Dutch standard. 

For the transition period between the old and new law the legal yield is 
fixed at 7.5per cent until the ist of September, 1891. and at 8.25 percent until 
the Ist of September, 1895, at which time the legal yield above mentioned, of 
9 per cent, goes into effect. 

order to encourage the industry in a part of the country not yet devoted 
to ohn athe al culture it is decreed that for the first factory which shall be 
established in the Province of Goetland, the legal yield wiil be diminished 
by 3 per cent during the first three campaigns and 2 per cent during the two 
following cam . The law also contains a provision, which appears to 


be an excellent one in 

kilometers from former factories the legal ylel¢, 
nished by 2 per cent during the first three campaigns and by 1 
per cent during the two following campaigns, while factories which are in- 
stalled within a radius of less than 30 kilometers of existing ones will be 


moting new factories, that for all new factories 
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subject to the maximum legal yield. This provision evidently has for its 

x the restriction of the competition between factories in the purchase 
of the raw material. i 

The privilege accorded the new factories has areno borne fruit, and the 
first sugar association of Goetland has just been form with a capital of 000,- 
000 crowns, and others are in process of formation. 

The consumption of sugar in Sweden amounts, at the present time, to 
about 14 kllograms per head. The duty on imported sugar is 23.5 (the value 
of a Swedish crown is 90.268 of United States money) crowns per 100 kilo- 
grams. Inasmuch as the tax on domestic sugar is only one-half of the im- 
port tax, and that all the pa over 9 per cent is absolutely free of tax, it is 


1894. 


seen that the protectionw the Swedish manufacturer has is a very large 
one, and as a result we may expect a rapid development of the industry 
that gine i 
1 8 0 H. W. WILEY, 
Hon. G. D. MEIK Chief of the Chemical Division. 


L HN. 
United States House of Representatives. 

As evidence of the interest manifested in this important indus- 
try in the South outside of the ee balt, I quote the fol- 
lowing letter from the director.of the North Carolina Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station: 

JANUARY 19, 1894. 


DEAR Sim: Your letter of the 14th, addressed to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, has been referred tome. It is possible that the station will conduct 
experiments in the cultivation of sugar beets during the coming season. 
This depends, however, upon whether or not certain parties, who have de- 
sired further information before locating sugar-beet factory, shall fully de- 
cide to go into the business. This, in a great measure, will be dependent 
upon the action of Congress in regard to the sugar bounty. A good many 
years ago, in 1878, the experiment station carried on some investigations 
upon the same subject with very enco! results. We have every va- 
1 of soil and great variety of climate within the confines of North Caro. 

and I hardly think that there is 5 but that some portions of 
for the cultivation of sugar beets. 


H. B. BATTLE, Director. 


I also quote from the Georgia Southern Farmer, which says: 


While there is but little said with regard to the growth of sugar beets in 
the West this year, it must not be inferred that the business is not prosper- 


anufacturers are feeling their way, ascertaining, first, the sections of the 
West that have the soil and the climate best adapted to beet production, and, 
second, the locations where on account of the facilities for manufacturing, 
including water, fuel, and the cost of labor, both in the factory and on the 
farm, the business can be conducted at the greatest profit. Mr. L. Huxman, 
for example, who is superintending the growth of acres of sugar beets for 
the Standard Cattle Company, at Ames, Nebr., makes avery flatteringreport 
of that section as a beet-growing section. 

Mr. Huxman has eighteen years of practical experience in growing beets 
in Germany, and two years in the United States, having last year had 
charge of the beet-growing interests of the Oxnard factory at Grand Island. 
Nebr. He sald to a reporter of the Omaha Bee that he had recently visited 
the beet fields of Norfolk and Grand Island, and notwithstanding the suc- 
cess obtained there, he believed the outlook at Ames was better. His opin- 
ion is that the best land in the world for the successful cultivation of the 
sugar beets is in the Platte Valley between guts fen and Fremont, and that 
there is a sufficient amount of land in that section to support several im- 
mense factories, 

He also said that the German farmers had been as slow to commence the 
grow of beets for sugar as the Americans, and refused to engage in it at 
all until a profit was demonstrated beyond the shadow of a doubt. 

This done, they had to be educated as to the best methods of producing 


lina, 
the State will be found admirably adap 
Very respectfully, 


beets, and he concluded by sa that he thinks it will be but a short time 
until the greatest sugar producing country in the world will be the Platte 
Valley of Nebraska. 


Weseenoreason to doubt the conclusions. The investigations of last year 
as to the 8 of the solls of the United States to grow beets rich in 
sugar have m most satisfactory. The facilities for manufacturing and 
a ooa of labor are the greatest diMculties to overcome. This will be done 

time. 

pose the United States, instead of Ps out between fifty and one 
hun million dollars for sugar, should, by home production, keep that 
money at home? Can not anyone see what an important result this would 
have on the whole business affairs of this country? It would permanently 
check any outflow of gold to pay interriational balances, and, as much as 
any one thing, would tend to make the United States independent finan- 
cially of all other countries in the world. 


I appeal to you in the interest of the consumers of sugar, and 
especially in the interest of the farmer. 

Peal your attention to a comparison of the duty and bounty 
systems. 

The average consumption of sugar is 65 pounds per capita. 


DUTY POLICY. 
PRTG TY: GL RVO GAPBODB Ee EAO paneedcamnsanoe po 
Price under duty policy.................-.-..-...-...- 


unds.. 


Family of five persons 
Price under bounty policy... 


Difference in favor of bounty policy fk nun 

This is enough to pay the taxes of many a farmer. 

I appeal to you to look at this question as one involving our 
national welfare and national independence for this article of 
universal consumption. [Applause on the Republican seed 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Chairman, I desire, if opportunity offers, 
to submit an amendment on page 28 of the bill, striking out all of 
lines 2 to 10, inclusive, and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 


That sections 231, 282, 233, 234. 235, and 235 of the act entitled An act to re- 
duce revenue, equalize duties, and for other p approved October 1, 
1860, which authorizes the paymentof bounties to producers of sugar be, and 
the same are hereby, repealed. 


Mr. Chairman, I offer this proposition with some degree of 
XX VI——75 
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hesitation, inasmuch as I recognize the ability, fidelity, and 
painstaking care with which this bill has been prepared by the 
Committee on Ways and Means. While the measure is notin 
all respects such a ong as would commend itself in every detail 
to the membership of the House, yet in its entirety it fairl 
reflects the views of the Democratic party as declared in their 
last national convention at Chicago. If not in all its phases 
strictly a revenue tariff, it must be conceded to be a pronounced 
and aggressive step in the direction of commercial freedom, and 
the emancipation of the farmers and other producers of the 
country from the burden of unjust, unequal, and exorbitant tax- 
ation. 

For 810 years the Republican party have been attempting 
the impossible feat of selling to every nation of the world, whilst 
refusing to buy of any. They have utterly ignored, except in 
their feeble attempts to establish ‘‘reciprocity” with South 
Americancountries, the fundamental doctrine of reciprocal trade. 
They have put themselves in opposition to natural laws by the 
payment of excessive bounties to establish and maintain iadus- 
tries which can not exist except as a burden upon the great body 
of consumers of the United States, 

The Wilson bill makes a long stride in the direction of a re- 
versalof this policy. It seeks to enlarge the area of our foreign 
trade by giving the manufacturers free raw material, so that 
they may compete in all the markets of the world with the man- 
ufacturers of England and other countries. It seeks to enlarge 
the markets for farm products by giving the farmer an oppor- 
tunity to sell his products in exchange for the manufactured 
products of other countries, which can be produced cheaper than 
we can produce them in the United States. It seeks to enhance 
the wages of labor by increasing the demand for labor consequent 
upon an enlarged foreign trade. It seeks to give the blessings 
of cheaper shelter, cheaper raiment, and cheaper necessaries of 
life to the humblest citizens of the Republic. 

Notwithstanding these beneficent features of the measure, I 
am constrained to say that the provision of the bill which con- 
tinues a bounty on sugar for a term of eight years, is wholly at 
variance with the declarations of the party made in its last 
national 3 and I am therefore compelled to endeavor to 
perfect the measure by eliminating from its provisions this ob- 
noxious paragraph. 

In this connection, Mr. Chairman, I desire to invite the atten- 
tion of the House toa communication of Hon. W. E. Curtis, 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury, under date of December 22 
last, wherein appears a list of the sugar producersin the United 
States, to whom bounty was paid during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1893, and the amount paid to each as shown by the 
books of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. The statement 
which was prepared for Hon. JOSEPH E. WASHINGTON, chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Permanent and Indefinite Appropria- 
tions, discloses the fact that, for the fiscal year named, $9,345,- 
130.88 was exacted as a tribute from the taxpayers of the United 
States to maintain the beet-sugar, sorghum sugar, cane-sugar 
and maple-sugar industries, 

The beet-sugar industry seems to be limited to the States of 
California and Nebraska and the Territory of Utah, the benefi- 
ciaries being three corporations in the State of California, at a 
cost of $425,723.81: in Nebraska two corporations, at a cost of 
$76,170; whilst the industry in Utah was entirely controlled by 
onecorporation, which received from the Treasury $29,470; or a 
Cea paid to all producers of beet sugar amounting to 

31,363.81. 

The sorghum-sugar industry has but a feeble and fitful exist- 
ence in the States of Kansas and Minnesota, two corporations re- 
ceiving in the former $19,798, while a single individual in the 
State of Minnesota is the sole beneficiary to the extent of $19, 
the total pillage of the Treasury on account of the bounty on 
sorghum sugar being $19,817. 

is report also shows that 1,182 individualsare the recipients 
of the bounty on maple sugar, the distribution and amount of 
bounty being as follows: 


Number] Amount 
of 


States. 


Ra 


p 
8888888815 
SSS 888288888 
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Mr. Chairman, it will be noticed that the total bounty for the 
fiscal year 1893 paid to the producersof beet, sorghum, and maple 
sugar aggregated less than $600,000, and the robbery of the 
bounty system in this relation therefore may be properly char- 
acterized as petty larceny. In its relation, however, to the cane- 
sugar production, its scope is so much more widely extended 
that the system becomes respectable, if respectability is to be in 
any wise measured or dete ed by the enormity of its exaction. 
Here the bounty system rises to the level and dignity of grand 
larceny. I find upon examination of this report that the bene- 
ficiaries of the cane-sugar industry number 623 persons and cor- 
porations, and the amount of the pillage reached the startling 
aggregate of 88, 763, 830.75, distributed as follows: 
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floor, I arraign the policy which gives or continues a bounty to 
the farmer who follows the plow between the cane rows in Louis- 
iana, whiist denying a bounty to the farmer who follows the 
plow between the corn rows of Missouri. Thefarmers of my dis- 
trict ask no bounty upon their corn, their wheat, their h 
their cattle, and other products; they only ask of the Congress 
of the United States an equal chance in the race of life, and to 
secure such equality of opportunity they demand the repeal of 
this and all other legislation enacted in the interest of favored 
classes. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, the discussion that 
led to the placing of sugar on the free list commenced with the 
so-called Mills bill in 1888. The matter was considered by the 
House at angh, and under the leadership of the other side the 
sugar schedule in the Mills bill remained substantially as it had 
been, with all its inequalities and iniquities, and was retained, 
although this side of the House, I being at that time a member, 
made the best fight they could make to place upon the free list 


45 | this universal necessity, nine-tenths of which was then, as it is 


1 85 the hammer fell.] 
r. SPRINGER. Task unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man’s time be extended five minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Chairman, an analysis of the statement 
further shows that of the 599 beneficiaries in the State of Lou- 
isiana 54 appear to be corporations, who received 82,053,647. 84, 
or about one-fourth of the total bounty paid under this system. 

Mr. BOATNER. Will the gentleman allow an interruption 
at that point? 

Mr. DOCKERY. Certainly. 

Mr. BOATNER. Of course there is no controversy from a 
Democratic standpoint about the propriety of abolishing boun- 
ties; but I ask the gentleman is he in favor of leaving sugar on 
the free list? 

Mr. DOCKERY. Iam. I would strike the bounty from the 
statutes and leave sugar on the free list. 

Mr. BOATNER. Is the gentleman in favor of putting any- 
thing upon the dutiable list; and if so, why does he desire to put 
sugar on the free list and leave other thingson the dutiable list? 

Mr. DOCKERY. I would put duties on luxuries so far as it is 
practicable and relieve the people from the burdens of taxation 
upon the necessaries of life. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
Lam not in favor of giving bounty to any people, I care not how 
worthy, one-fourth of which goes to corporations. 

Mr. BOATNER. Iwould like to inquire of the gentleman why 
he has not moved to strike the oe off every other necessary of 
life which is carried in this bill, why he desires to put sugar on 
the free list while he leaves woolen clothing taxed at 35, 40, and 
45 per cent, and other necessaries of life also taxed in this bill? 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Chairman, I recognize the fact that we 
can not accomplish all reforms in one day, or in a single bill. 
The Republican „for more than thirty years, has been in- 
trenching these abuses of the taxing powerin the statutes of the 
United States, and in moving in the direction of commercial free- 
dom we must move with moderation and with caution. 

Mr. BOATNER. And you wanttoeffectuate your reformat the 
expense of a Democratic State. 

r. DOCKERY. If I were moved by political considerations 
in this matter I would spare this industry, because Louisiana is 
a Democratic State. Among the beneficiaries of this legislation 
that I would strike from our statutes are three banks in the State 
of Louisiana, It appears from this report that the Citizens’ 
Bank of Louisiana, the Bank of Commerce, and the People’s 
Bank of New Orleans receive of this bounty, paid by my con- 
stituents and by your constituents, $35,995.22. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we are confronted with a business de- 

ression almost without parallel or precedent in this country. 

bor is without employment, and from all sections the appeal 
comes for prompt action on the part of Congress that will afford 
relief. In the presence of this untoward situation, Mr. Chair- 
man, shall we continue a system which wrings from unwilling 
e ig an enormous bounty amounting to nearly $10,000,000 
yearly? 

e it is not my purpose to enter upon an elaborate 
discussion of the tariff question. The people demand immediate 
action and debate which shall be limited to the smallest com- 
pass. I acquiesce in their judgment and am now ready to vote 
aon pa bill without further amendment than the one now 
pending. c 

I may say, however, in conclusion, that I know not what others 
may do, but voicing, as I believe, the sentiment of the farmers 
and other constituents I have the honor to represent upon this 


now, produced outside of ourown borders. We did notneed the 
revenues, and this was the one article that in equal quanti- 
ties into the home of the millionaire and into the home of the 
humblest laborer, bearing substantially equal taxation to each 
inhabitant throughout the length and breadth of the country. 
The Democratic party refused to place it upon the free list then, 
with full revenues and when it might well have been done. In 
1890, there still being a necessity for the reduction of the reve- 
nues, the Republican porty in the McKinley act wrote su 

upon the free list, and saved annually from that time to this 
a snort capita alike to the rich and the poor throughout 

country. 

Mr. DINGLEY. One dollar and thirty-eight cents 5 capita. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. To be accurate, $1.38; and that sav- 
ing is still going on at the present time. The Republican party, 
in writing sugar upon the free list, also relieved the country from 
embarrassment under a treaty with the Sandwich Islands which 
had been running for over twenty years, and which permitted 
the pYoductof those islands to come in free, whereas sugar com- 
ing from other countries paid 2.cents a pound, and the fact that 
the 95 per cent of the other sugar paid 2 cents, gave a profit of 
2 cents a pound on the Sandwich Island sugar and put into the 

kets of Claus Spreckels and other Pacific coast people $5,000,- 

ayear. The legislation of the Republican party cutoff that 
tax, not one cent of which has been paid by the people since, and 
not one centof which relief the Democracy prep in 1888 or at 
any other time to grant to the people. We did provide a bounty 
of 2 cents a pound on sugar produced in this country, but that 
was only equal to the protection that had come to the sugar- 
grower by the tariff of 2 cents per pound, because nine-tenths 
of our sugar coming from ab and but one-tenth being pro- 
duced at home, the nine-tenths controlled the price of the one- 
tenth, and not the one-tenth the price of the nine-tenths. 

We gave from seven to eight million dollars a year to these 
domestic sugar interests because we could not do any better un- 
der the circumstances, and because some people on this side of 
the House thought it ought to be done to promote the sugar in- 
dustry; but at the same time we relieved of a burden of $1.38 per 
per head every man, woman, and child in the country. 

veers the hammer fell. 

r. CANNON of Illinois. I ask for five minutes’ more time. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. Regular order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the time of the gentleman from Illinois 
be extended, it will be charged to that side. 

Mr. SNODGRASS, Then I have no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois will proceed. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. The Republican party, Mr. Chair- 
man, wrote sugar upon the free list because protection, after one 
hundred years under the guise of a revenue tax, had yielded 
revenue, but had not protected. 

For one hundred years there had come into the Treasury from 
sugar alone 81,500, 000, 000 of revenue. Never were there such 
duties, so long continued, levied upon any article. How was it 
with iron and steel and their manufacturings, and wool and its 
manufacturings? With less than one- the duty and with 
less than twenty-five years of duty, the iron and the steel and 
the woolens and the textiles to the value of $1,000,000,000 of pro- 
duction per annum had been promoted in this country, and had 
cheapened the product by one-half and given employment to our 
peo ie Now, when the Democracy came in, having voted 
against putting sugar on the free list in 1890, and the gentleman 
from Missouri Mr. DocR ER] having voted against such a 2 
osition from every standpoint, they now come with their 
and reduce duties $75,000,000 per annum and destroy our indus- 
tries, and they have not the courage, some of them, to put a 
tariff for revenue upon sugar upon the statute book. They leave 
sugar on the free list and they leave the bounty which they 
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said was unconstitutional then; they leave that, but with adown- 


ward sliding scale—what for? The Republican party wrote it 
there in good faith for the purpose of trying to establish an in- 
dustry that would make from the cane and the beet and the 
sorghum the 5100, 000, 000 of product that we buy annually abroad. 
You leave it there with a decreasing sliding scale for the purpose 
of mere gratuity—so much sop ” to Louisiana, pure and simple. 
That is all there is of it; and as you leave it, it does not leave 
you in a 3 from my standpoint. You do not 
retain it to establish the industry, but you starve the industry 
to death and retain the bounty as a mere gratuity—as a pay- 
ment, throughout the years that it is to remain, of these millions 
as a bribe to Louisiana to still stay with the Democratie party. 
That is all there is of it, in my opinion. 

I understand that a little later on there is to come a motion to 
put a cent or 2 centsa pound duty upon sugar. That would yield 
you from 835,000, 000 to $70,000,000, according as you make the 
duty 1 cent or 2 cents. It is your kind of a duty. Are you go- 
ing to have the courage to march up and make your tariff for 
revenue only? If so, here is the item. You ht find another 
item in coffee, another item in tea, another item in India rubber. 
I do not know whether you have the courage to do it or not; 
that is for you to say. But I was surprised when the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. DocKERY], in the light of his and y’s 
record, stood here a little while ago and talked about being op- 
posed to putting a duty on sugar because it taxed the rich and 
the poor alike, when he and his party fought us at every step 
when we put.sugar on the free list. O consistency, O common 


political honesty, where hast thou fled? [Laughter and ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 
ces the hammer fell.] ’ 
. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. Mr. Chairman, in the 


course of the debate on this part of the bill it is proposed by 
some gentlemen to offer amendments that will leave free, 
as they say, where it is under the McKinley bill. It would 
hardly seem probable that any misapprehension could arise in 
regard to the provisions of the pending billupon that point; but 
for fear that such may be the case I wish to call attention to the 
fact that under the McKinley bill sugar is free only up to No. 
16, Dutch standard of color. If gentlemen will refer to the free 
list of the McKinley bill, which they will find on 78 of our 
clerk’s. comparative statement of the present bill and the Me- 
Kinley bill, they will find the provision which sustains my state- 
meat. 

Now, the Wilson bill leaves all those grades of sugar still upon 
the free list. Some gentleman remarks that he does not un- 
derstand whatismeant by the Dutch standardofcolor. Onthat 
point I will say there are two ways of determi the grade of 
sugar. One is by its color, and the other is by the test of sac- 
charine matter, or sweetness, which it contains. But if you are 
going to be guided by color, there must be some standard of 
color. The Dutch established a standard of color, and we adopted 
that standard in order to have uniformity. Up to No. 16, which 
is a certain point in the standard of color, sugar is not fit for 
table consumption. There was a time when some of our people 
used com tively raw sugar upon their tables; but I think it 
can be fairly stated that for many years no one has ever seen in 
a grocery or upon American tables an article of sugar that was 
not above 16 Dutch standard in color. At all events, that is 
very near thé dividing line. After you get above that, sugars 
become what are called refined sugars, fit for general consump- 
tion. i 

I ask gentlemen to call to mind what the McKinley bill does 
in regard to sugars above 16 Dutch standard of color. It 
leaves half a cent a pound upon all imports of sugar above that 
standard which come from countries that do not pay an export 
bounty upon sugar; but if sugar comes from a country like 
Gertnany that pays an export bounty, then the McKinley bill im- 
poses 5 1 cent additional duty upon such refined 


sugas. 
Náw, what does the Wilson bill do in regard to refined sugar? 
It reduces the duty upon it whether it comes from a country that 
pays an export duty or not, tothe uniform rate of one-quarter of 
a cent à pound instead of half a cent a pound, as it is now under 
the McKinley law. Therefore, when gentlemen speak of any 
ee amendment as leaving sugar as free as it is under the 
cKinley bill, and as if it were not thatfree under this bill, I 
ask them toremember that up to No. 16 Dutch standard we leave 
sugar absolutely free, and upon all refined sugars we reduce the 
duties by more than one-half, including the one-tenth of a cent 
allowed upon sugar imported from countries that pay an export 
duty. So that sugar is freer under this bill than under the Me- 
Kinley bill. 
Mr. Chairman, a word in regard to the bounty. No gentle- 
man can say a word in denunciation of bounties, direct or indi- 
rect, that will not meet with my hearty approval. I believe 


that under the doctrine of a common Fatherhood in God there 
is the doctrine of a common brotherhood among men, and that 
among brethren all men should be equal. Equality can only be 
established by equal laws that recognize oqin rights. I believe 
that there should be swept away, by as rapid a process as public 


sentiment will permit, every vestige of legislation that confers 
an ba of privilege upon any citizen or discriminates against 
another. . : 


Neg the hammer fell. } 
. BOATNER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman be permitted to proceed for five minutes. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. I have no objection, on condition that 
it comes out of the time of those in favor of the sugar bounty. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas, It comes outof the time 
of the committee, of course. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. As I understand it,an hour is allowed 
to our Republican brethren, one hour to this side, and one to the 
sugar people. It leaves a good many out who do not agree with 
the 5 and no chance to be heard in the debate on this 
question. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGEof Arkansas. The committee, of course, 
2 to have some time in support of its action as expressed in 

e bill. 

Mr. BRYAN. The gentleman from Tennessee will remember 
that twenty minutes of this time have been already occupied by 
gentlemen in opposition to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that it has no discre- 
tion in the matter and can only recognize gentlemen for five 
minutes under the rule unless by unanimous consent that time be 
extended. Is there objection to granting the gentleman from 
Arkansas additional time? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGEof Arkansas. In regard to this bounty 
we are exactly in the same attitude—or at least I find myself in 
exactly the same attitude—that I am in in regard to every other 
feature of bounty, direct or indirect, that is in our existing law. 
There is one advantage and one advantage only about the direct 
bounty, and that is that it does openly and aboveboard and 
designedly that which a 3 tariff does secretly, conceal- 
ing its operations from the vision of the people. 

We are not oa for either the existing bounty or pro- 
tective tariff. e are responsible to the American people to 
get rid of both the bounty and the protective tariff by as rapid a 
1 as is possible under existing conditions. What does our 

ill say in regard to this bounty? It does not provide for its 
immediate repeal, but it provides for its gradual repeal. It pro- 
vides that such bounty as remains after the enactment of this 
bill shall come to a comparatively early cessation and upon a 
graduated scale to a s y minimum. Take the period when 
that terminates under the provisions of this bill. Estimate, if 
you please, that the American people will be 80,000,000 in num- 

rand consuming roundly 60 poundsof sugar per capita. They 
would consume 4,800,000,000 pounds of sugar. 

There are gentleman who maintain that we shall rapidly pro- 
gress to a point where our country will produce all that our 
people will consume. Suppose our country produces it all at 
that time; what would be the drain upon the public Treasury? 
At 2 cents a pound it would be $96,000,000. Under the provisions 
of this bill what would be the drain at that time upon the public 
Treasury? It would be $6,000,000. 

Without one word in advocacy ofthe bounty; without one word 
or one syllable in its defense, with earnest opposition to it all, 
but enyironed by difficulties inherited from our politeal oppo- 
nents, the committee after a careful consideration of all sides of 
the question, came to the final conclusion that this was the 
speediest mode of relief and the best provision that they could 
get through Congress in the present state of divided council 
and the great divisions of sentiment and opinion at present ex- 
isting in Congress, 

Sir, I believe that the House would do wisely to stand by the 
provisions recommended by the committee, not that they are all 
good. There is no proposed solution all good; but it gives you 
at an early period not only a cessation of the bounty, but it gives 
you a steady decrease and perhaps more rapid progress towards 
absolute free sugar than we can otherwise hope for. When the 
bounty shall have ceased I trust there will be no voice raised by 
any one in advocacy of a duty upon any grade of sugar. This, 
Mr. Chairman, is a great boon to a people. 

Gentlemen well informed know that the sugar-refining indus- 
try has substantially ceased to exist in England. 

The nations of Europe that subsidized that interest destroyed 
under the free-trade policy of England the refining of 
across the channel. Her soil had no Cuba adjacent to it to fur- 
nish cheap cane as we have, and her soil seems not to be suited 
to the production of the beet. What has she instead? She has 
free sugar for the canning and preserving of fruits of all kinds, 
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and her jam industry alone is manifold greater and employs mani- 
fold more of her people than any sugar-refining industry she ever 
had or dreamed of, It has become one of the great industries of 
England. 

If our people could have free sugar in order to preserve their 
fruits and to extend their consumption at home and their mar- 
ket abroad, it would be a great boon to this country, even if it 
stopped the artificial refining of sugar within our own borders. 
But the latter result would not bs the case, for we are the natural 
seat for refining the raw sugars of Cuba. Our inland beet-sugar 
refineries are protected by distance from the competition of 
rivals, and there is strong reason to believe that the dustry in 
Louisiana is fully able to stand alone. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, expressing hearty sympathy and 
absolute and earnest concurrence in every principle laid down by 
those gentlemen who denounce this bounty, being in hearty sym- 
pathy with them in their desire for its more rapid extinction, 1 yet 
say to them, after the most careful and deliberate consideration 
that I have been able to give, that they will find the wiser course 
is the more conservative one which has been advised by the 
committee. 

Mr. HOOKER of New York. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? ; 

Tne CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] has expired. The gentleman from Ohio 
Mr. HARTER] has been recognized to offer a substitute for the 
ill, and it is suggested that the substitute be now read. 

Mr. PRICE. f submit to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
HARTER] that I would like to offer en amendment to his sub- 
stitute if it is agreeable to him, and I ask him to withhold the 
reading of it until 1 have completed the remarks that I wish to 
make on this . 

Mr. HARTER. That is entirely agreeable. 

[Mr. PRICE withholds his remarks for revision. See Ap- 
pendix. ] 

Mr. HARTER. Mr. Chairman, I have sent to the Clerk’s 
desk a substitute that I ask to have read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will Topos the substitute of- 
fered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER]. 

The substitute was read, as follows: 

* House bill 4854 be so amended that paragraph 180, page 28, s hall read 
ant That the bounties authorized to be paid to producers of sugar by section 
231 of the act entitled ‘An act to reducerevenue, equalize duties, and for other 
purposes,’ approved October 1, 1890, shall cease and terminate upon the pas- 
. and approval of this bill.“ 

at section 181, page 28, be amended to read as follows: 

“All sugar, raw and refined, all tank bottoms, all sugar d , and 
sugar sweepings, slrups of cane juice, melada, concentrated melada and 
concrete and concentrated molasses and molasses, 1 cent per pound; Pro- 
vided, That if any country shall hereafter increase the duties now levied 
upon the productions or manufactures of the United States imported into 
it or into any of its possessions, then and ä thereafter the above 
rate of 1 cent shall be increased to 2 cents per pound upon all the articles 
named in this section which may thereafter be imported into the United 
States from such country or its ons: And 1 also, That an 
additional import duty or tax shali be levied and collected upon all sugars 
imported from countries paying a bounty upon sugar exported, eq in 
amount to said bounty.” 

And that paragraph 841, page 86, be stricken from the bill. 

Mr. MCRAE. I desire to raise a point of order against the 
substitute. The point of order I desire to make is, that a substi- 
tute which seeks to impose a revenue duty upon sugar is not 
germane to this paragraph under consideration, and therefore is 
out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman desire to be heard on 
the point of order, or will he reserve it for the present? 

Mr. MCRAE. I am perfectly willing to reserve the point of 
order and let the discussion go on. 

Mr. GEAR. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GEAR] is 
recognized. 

[As Mr. GEAR rose, there was prolonged applause on the 
floor and in the gallery.] 

Mr. GEAR. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk, to be voted upon at the proper time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will understand that it 
can be only offered as an amendment to the substitute, if it be in 
order. 

Mr. GEAR. I will ask that it be read, if it is in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GEAR]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend Schedule E, page 28, line 5, by striking out the word “five ™ and in 
inserting in its place the word eight.“ so as to read July 1, 1898.” 

[Mr. GEAR addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN] 
is recognized. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, the time that each member is 
allowed to speak is so short that I will ask not to be interrupted 


during my remarks. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GEAR] who 
has just taken his seat says that the action of the Fifty-first 
Congress, giving this bounty for a certain number of years to the 
sugar-growers, ought to be binding upon this Congress. I deny 
the right of any Congress to bind a future Congress by a legis- 
lativeactof thatkind. If this Congress is bound by that promise 
of aid for fifteen years, where is the limit? That Congress 
moe have promised the same aid for one hundred years; and 
will you say that because the people trusted a Republican Con- 
gress once, it might have bound them hand and foot for another 
generation, or for a century. There can be no defense of that 
8 and, indeed, I think there may be some question, 

Ir. Chairman, whether the Fifty-first Congress could raise a 
moral obligation of any kind. [Laughter.] 

Three reasons are urged in behali of this bounty or of a tariff 
onsugar. Those are the two things—a bounty or a tariff on 
sugar—that we have to choose between, for this bill can not pass 
the two Houses without either a anty on sugar or a bounty in the 
form in which we leave itin the bill, and the arguments made 
are embraced in three classes. Some gentlemen tell us that the 
bounty is unconstitutional; that this Government has no right 
to give this money, and I agree with every word that they say. 
I do not believe that this can be defended on the ground of its 
constitutionality. I do not believe that you can defend a bounty 
to a producer of sugar any more than you can defend a bounty 
to the people who raise hogs or cattle or sheep or corn or oats, 
and I call the attention of the House to the fact that this is given 
not to the great mass of the people, but toa few, who receive 
large amounts and are interested in this particular industry. 

Some one has said that the money paid to the manufacturer of 
sugar goes to the people whom heemploys, and has sought to find 
an argument to justify this ree . That, sir, is equally a de- 
fense for a special appropriation for any purpose. tt you vote 
me $100,000 as a bonus and I use it to build a house or do any- 
thing else that I please with it, the money will go to the people 
whom I employ, but that will not justify the voting of the bonus. 
There can be no more excuse, upon constitutional grounds, for 
voting this money to the producer of sugar than there can be for 
voting a like bounty to the producer of any other commodity. 

But, Mr, Chairman, the argument is made that this duty is 
needed for protection. If it is wrong to give bounty for protec- 
tion, it is wrong to puton a tariff for protection. If you can not 
give $9,000,000 bounty, and asI contend you can not tightfully, 
you can notrightfully place a tax upon sugar for the avowed and 
expressed p of allowing certain persons to collect in- 
directly that which AR refuse to allow them to collect directly. 
If one is indefensible the other is equally indefensible. And 
when you come to the question of putting a tax upon sugar for 
revenue purposes you simply have to choose between the rais- 
ing of revenue in that way and the raising of it in some other 
way. 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GEAR] takes credit to the Re- 
publican party for having put sugar on the free list. Mr.Chair- 
man, per put it there in order that Bey might heap the bur- 
dens er upon the backs of the people upon other articles 
which they consume. They objected to this tax because most 
of it went into the Treasury; so they took it off and increased 
duties where they do not go into the Treasury. Instead of re- 
versing that and putting this tax back on sugar making the 
poor man with a salary of $100, $200, or $500 a year pay as much 
tax as the rich man, I am in favor of taxation in the form of an 
income tax. Iam in favor of letting people pay in proportion 
to what they have and enjoy and not in proportion to what they 
need to eat or wear. [Applause.] 

If this amendment goes through—if you take the bounty away 
and put it on sugar in the form of a tax—yousimply prevent the 
Government from collecting that amount of money by anincome 
tax. And when you come to choose between a tax upon sugar 
which makes everybody pay in proportion to the amount of su 
which he is required touse and an income tax, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that I prefer the income tax. I would rather have 
the bounty paid for a few years, being gradually reduced and 
then finally taken off, than make the people, already burdened 
by taxation, pay more upon the necessaries of life. 

One of the New York papers the other day described a visit 
which had been made to the house of a sewing woman who 
worked upon overalls and received $3.50 week, while her child, 
4 years old, sat beside her and helped to sew on the buttons. 
And the same paper spoke of a woman who had bought a dia- 
mond necklace for her lapdog and of another woman who had 
paid $500 for a poodle! 

Mr. Chairman, the family of that poor sewing woman will con- 
sume 3 sugar as the family of one of those 
ladies Sir a luxury; and I for one protest against pulting a 
tax upon this article and which will compel the woman who toils 
in a half-lighted garret on beggarly wages to support her fam- 
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ily to pay approximately the same amount to support this Gov- 
ernment that you demand from the family that can buy diamond 
necklaces for dogs or invest half a thousand dollars in a poodle. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, we have got to meet this issue. Those who 
are opposed to an income tax want this tax upon sugar retained 
as a means of raising revenue; but I hope those who are in favor 
of an income tax will vote with the committee to retain this de- 
scending bounty and thus avoid the necessity of putting a tax 
upon sugar—avoid taxing the great mass of our people upon ar 
article of necessary use. 

Why, sir, if you are going to tax necessaries for the purpose of 
raising revenue, you had bétter puta tax on tea and coffee. A tax 
on tea and coffee would be less burdensome than onsugar; for while 
they are necessaries to a great many people they are not so ab- 
solutely necessary as sugar. If, then, you want a protection, this 
bounty gives you protection at less expense to the people. If 
you want to raise more by a tariff for revenue only then put a 
tax on tea or coffee, if you must put it on some article of general 
consumption; but I would rather leave these duties just as they 
are proposed in the pending bill, and raise what revenue we 
need by the measure pro by the committee, and which will 
be submitted in a day or two; that is, a tax upon the wealth, the 
yearly accumulations of the country. I hope the House will 
stand by the Committee on Ways and Means and join them in 
reducing this bounty gradually, and not compel us to go back to 
a tax on sugar. 

Here the hammer fell.] 

r. TURNER. I move that the committee rise, 

The motion was agreed to. i 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having ret 
sumed the chair, Mr. RICHARDSON reported that the Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union had had under consider- 
ation the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue 
for the Government, and for other purposes, and had come to no 
resolution thereon. 

HAWAII 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House a message 
from the President of the United States. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To the Congress: 

I transmit herewith copies of dispatches received from our minister to 
Hawaii after the arrival of those copies of which accompanied my message 
of the 20th instant. 

I also inclose for the information of the Congress copies of reports and a 
copy of an order just received by the 8 the Navy from Rear-Ad- 
miral Irwin, commanding our naval forces at Honolulu. 

: ROVER CLEVELAND. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, January 22, 1894. 
The SPEAKER. This message, together with accompanying 

documents 

Mr. DIN GLEV. Lask that the accompanying documents may 
be read. They are of exceeding 5 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will read 

Mr. Fe, of 1 3 about to ask that the 
papers accompanying the message be read. 
he Clerk read as follows: 
MR. WILLIS TO MR. GRESHAM. 

No. 21.] HONOLULU, January 4, 1891. 

Transmits contingent expense account of the legation. 


MR. WILLIS TO MR, GRESHAM. a 
No. 22] LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, January 6, 1894. 

Sin: I have the honor to call yor attention to the following c es in 
the Provisional Government: Hon. F. M. Hatch resigned ay the of- 
fice of vice-president, assi. as reason that he was “uni 
of going beyond the limits of the country.” Hon. W. C. Wilder, of the 
visory council, was elected to fill the vacancy. 

An act Was brought before the executive and advisory council “separating 
the office of minister of foreign affairs from that of the office of sident, 
and provid that hereafter the department of foreign aff: shall be 
3 over by an officer called the minister of foreign affairs, who shall 

chosen by the executive and advisory councils of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of the Hawaiian Islands. The minister of foreign affairs so chosen 
shall be a member of the executive council of the Government.“ This act 
was referred to the judiciary committee, but it was understood to be the 
unanimous judgment of the councils that Mr. Hatch will be elected to 
the penon: At present the duties of the minister of foreign affairs are 
discharged by the President, Mr. Dole. The executive committee now con- 
sists of four persons. By the above act it will be increased to five. 

With assurances, etc., 
ALBERT S. WILLIS. 


MR. WILLIS TO MR. GRESHAM, 
No. 23.] HONOLULU, January 6, 1894. 
Transmits minister's monthly salary account. 


MR. WILLIS TO MR. GRESHAM. 


LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 


No. 24.] 
Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, January 6, 1884. 


Sin: I send herewith the petition of the “Hui Aloha Aina” (Hawaiian 
tion which claims to represent over 8,000 legal 


Patriotic League), an 


er the 5 


voters. The petition was brought here last night by Hon. J. A. Cummins, 
the honorary president of the association, and Mr. A. Marques, amemberof 
its “executive council,” who statei that they were a committee for that 
purpose. 
With high regard, etc., 
ALBERT S. WILLIS. 


PETITION OF THE HAWAIIAN PATRIOTIC LEAGUE TO PRESIDENT CLEVE- 
LAND. 


Sig: The Hawaiian people are moved with the deepest concern in view of 
the delayed and uncertain condition of affairs in Hawaii, and also of the 
active hostility that seems to have suddenly develope in the United States 
against the policy of your excellency and the American Administration re- 

our unhappy little country and the just restoration of our national 
monarchy. We have noted with anxiety and sorrow the apparent success 
which a cam of malign falsehoods has had in the American press to 
embarrass the Administration at Washington, and we reproach the news- 
rs of America for their unchivalrous and untruthful abuse of our 
een, Who, only a year ago, was in the acknowledged lead of the Christian 
work in Hawaiiand the lous patron of the syncophantic church society 
that now maligns her. herefore, in the event of the Hawaiian question 
ha to be discussed before the American Congress, the Hawaiian people 
have thought it timely to come out of their past reserve and to assert their 
views, as against those of the Provisional Government, who falsely assume 
to represent the whole nation. 

To this effect the officers and members of the Hui Aloha Aina (Hawaiian 
Patriotic League), an association numbering over 8,000 legal voters, created 
for the purpose of preserving the autonomy of the country under the native 
monarchy, have pre: d for such use as your excellency may deem proper 
the present memo! for the public ratification of which they can confi- 
dently vouch, had the association been itted to hold public meetings 
for that purpose, in Honolulu and the other districts. 

In this document we aim ee ee at making e What the people at 
large have suffered and lost since the assumption of the so-called Provisional 
Government. 

MEMORIAL. 


Last January a political crime was committed, not only against the legit- 
imate sovereign of the Hawaiian Kingdom, but also against the whole Ha- 
waiian nation, a nation who for the past sixty years had enjoyed freeand 
happy constitutional self-government. This was done by a coup demain of 
United States Minister Stevens, in collusion with a cabal of ee 
mainly faithless sons of missionairies and local politicians angered by con- 
tinuous political defeat, who, as a reve: for being a hopeless minority in 
thecountry, resolved to “rule or ruin” ough foreign help. 

The facts of this revolution,“ as it is improperly called, are now a mat- 
ter of history. Under the false pretense of protecting American interests, 
which were in no way endangered, troops were landed regardless of inter- 
national rights from the United States steamship Boston on the afternoon 
of January 16, 1893, and so placed as to intimidate the Queen and inter- 
fere with the forces at her command, which were ample to quell any domes- 
tic disturbance. At about 3 o'clock p. m. on the next day, the 17th of Janu- 
ary, a mob of a dozen aliens, principally Germans of a desperate character, 
paid by the conspirators, invaded the Government building, which was vir- 
tually commanded by the United States troops. They then went through 
the farce of Taiming the Provisional Government, which Minister Stev- 

and support before they had obtained on 


ens hastened to recognize 
of any of the other public buil „all strongly occupied by the armed po- 
lice and the Queen's The Queen and her Government, realizing the 


situation, but unwilling to make war with the United States forces and to 
occasion useless bloodshed of innocent Hawaiian subjects, yielded under 
protest to the superior force and moral power of the United States. And 
while 9 the result ot this a; With full confidence in the Amer - 
ican honor. t 


Gov- 


ernment. 
The necessity of this attitude of absolute 9 on the t ot the Ha- 
ind zed by oner 


of the abo: es is respect and obedience to their rulers. and it has been 
fully tested in the present crisis; and when the Hawaiian Patriotic League, 
whose mtatives the t memorialists are, formed its enthusiastic 


represe: 
branches all over the islands, the first watchword was to maintain a digni- 
fled N pend the arbitrament of the United States. Had it not been 
for nest of our Sovereign there would doubtless have been a tremen- 
dous anag throughout the islands to crush the usurpers, but it would 
have been a sad tale of blood and destruction, which from the first it was 
sg to avoid if possible. 

The advent of Mr. Blount as a special commissioner was hailed with satis- 
faction by both contending factions. His course in Hawaii was marked bya 
dignity, courtesy, and discretion that was highly creditable to his country, 
and gained for him at the time the respect and confidence of ail classes. 
report to the President has been characterized by the greatest impartiality 
and absolute respect for truth, so that this Patriotic Eeague have fully in- 
dorsed it and can solemnly testify to its . and reliabliity. 

The letter of Secretary Gresham to the P ent and the instructions to 

ter Willis to request the Provisional Government to relinquish its 
wer to our legitimate Sovereign have created a deep feeling of gratitude 
the minds and hearts of the Hawaiian people, and a still more profound 
respect for the American Government, which now appears to be acting with 
the same spirit of justice and friendship that has always characterized its 
actions in the past toward this little nation. And the policy therein outlined, 
though quite expected, has caused us to honor and respect your excellency 
asa uished, firm, and just ruler, worthy of a great people. 

But, in the meantime, a number of the American people, deceived by the 
most astounding and unblushing falsehoods disseminated through the 
States by the papers supporting the plotters, do not realize the wrongs and 
sufferings that the true people of these islands have undergone for the past 
eleven months under the shield of American prestige. In fact, it ought to 

understood that the people have suffered even more than the Sovereign. 
The Queen was simply deprived of her throne, power, and revenue, while, 
under the pretense of obtaining American liberty, Ma poole have losttheir 
dearest liberties and civil rights, many their livelih and were on the eve 
of losing even their nationality, their country having been offered without 
poe assent as a barter by the filibusters who owe thelr power to 

vens. 

The provisional Government, its leaders, and their defenders claim abroad 
to represent the Hawaiian nation. This we most emphatically deny; they 
represent only a clique bent upon oppressing the masses; they are only a 
fractional portion of the population, wealth, intelligence, and civilization of 
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Hawaii, and even a fraction only of the American cng Cry the fact of 
there being among the A ig one a — of intelligence and capital makes 
their conduct only more hate violation of those Ameri- 
can principles for Y which Americans ha have r ze shed their blood, viz. 
the government of the people, b. ple, and for the e. and the 
rule of the majority. The i oi 8 men eager intel 1. — tal among 
the usurpers only shows that even in those classes there — I found de- 
praved men and moral criminals. We assert that any trial at the ballot box 
Would show that the native Hawallans and the rapidly increasing class of 
half whites, both claiming to be the equal in 83 of any electorate in 
the United States, are virtually, as a unit, “Royalists,” and politic- 
— ag the Provisional Governinont and and its self. appointed dictators; more- 


monarchy. sole tha 

— was, the Hawaiian people will never be conciliated to t 
This the Provisional Government so well ere teat they have ae 

refused ratlos 


rty q 
. e 
as eir m ay, not on the s S, 
good will of the V and of 
laws. How can they have the insolence 


when they exist solely as a military despotism and oligarchy, which 
all popes opinion and constitutional ideas? They are common pirates, and 
cling to mapun power as freebooters. 

8 Provisional Government now claim their right (through 


might) to perpetuate themselves, to declare themselves permanent without 
any reference to the people or to the taxpayers, although the American Gov- 
ernment have v. declared that the only excuse to their existence 
the negotiati for annexation to the United States) was at an end. 
is the greatest of all the aggravations and provocations to the ae 
waiians that have been accumulated them, on account 8 
their peaceful and patient attitude And here a short exposé o 
ances, as resulting from our patient ot piace: in the = and honor ot 
—.— ace: 


tions would be held 
thus sixty rs of 
ee ands minority. 


decla: by- 


trary 
irresponsible advisory council, recrui chose to en- 
act or to cancel to satisfy the prejudices and whtms of their little clique, 
and it is only the fear of the foreign representatives that deters them from 
3 star- chamber rule. 

3. The people have lost all confidence in the administration of justice, as 
the supreme bench—formerly the model of 5 and the z de of the 

country—as well as all the 8 have been filled by adventurers 

With no other claim p. whereby crimes are convenien 
oned wh followers or sympathizers of the Provisional 
8 Shorr honest citizens, known to be royalists, have been 
Justice and satisfaction. 
dee e for the mainte- 


between themselves, 


bankruptc es 
have to be soutien or 


S 3 ) 
mR AN the nattves and the foreign royalists have been disarmed, while 
nt Toe thant hernia wholesale to all aliens who 


o profess sympathy a 

0) el 

niger aaa 
the com- 


© Provisional Government and princi to the 
wae form a large but ignorant and vicious part of our po; 
alone constitutes a permanent menace to the security — 


munity. 

6. Several clubs and leagues, co’ mostly of Germans, ro cee 
and Scandinavians, with really ew Bosses citizens, have been called 
into existence . the su Bee eee of the revolutionary government, and these 
organizations, naonelea have become an uncontrollable 
Beer this fact 2 recognized an d admitted by the executive council, 
who are intimidated by their clamors for the dismissal from public service 
ofall eee or Hawatian-born son to be replaced by the newly ar- 


organs h y threatened murder, vio- 
lence, and deportation against all meee not in Sa with the present 
pape ice beingin their contro tion isa common 


of terror. 

& ‘The situation may be summed u saying 79 never before in these 
islands, under what our fllibusters 9 leased to refer to as the rule of 
heathenism, have we such an unruly, despotic, unrepresentative, and 
squandering government, whose chief supporters are from the disorderly 
and ativenturous foreign element, not from the natural inhabitants with 


families and ty. And never before have the lives and peace of inof- 
fensive citizens n so jeo all of this under the pretense of Ameri- 
can peace and civilization! 


The above is but a faint outline of what the Hawallans have suffered and 
are now suffering under the régime im on them by the alleged Chris- 
tians of Mr. Stevens's following. And while the Hawalians, disarmed 
American intervention, have been patiently and peacefully waiting the 
Judgment of your . the Provisional Government, actually 
under American protection, have diligently employed the ang delay and 
used the people’s money in f fortifying themselves. They have grown 

te, so that when The arbitration of the United States is decided 
t them those very men appealed to America and claimed Ameri- 
can citizenship = Fone ining of eee selfish ends turn ore ac 
with n soldiers, . or the fight agains own 
Government and the soldiers of their pation Seoee unholy “patriots " are 


ready g aing to commit against their own country the es of rebel- 
lion and h treason, all the more heinous in this case, Kares the Hawalli- 
ans, whom: their own 


t have some right to fight in their own country for 
dence, have always declared their unchangeable resolution not to 
lift an a ve hand against the great nation which in the past has so be- 
friended Hawaii and their readiness to abide by its decision, be that what it 


WII it now appear a wonder that the Provisional Government have ren- 
themselves odions to all classes except their immediate su] 
We shall not dwell on the fact that the Provisional Government 
never been a legally constituted administration, but merely a 8 We 


‘acto police organization to preserve the ee pending 
faites States; their power le, Who have not 
been consulted, ee public meeting. Of leas 1. peer — 
mostly nonvoters, out of a total voting ulation of 13,000 and a 
ber of inhabitants of 92,000, can not be said to constitute the nation. 


the action of the 


a case of sca and eat, 

vernment; it is e a peaceful 

2 friendly to the United States, invaded the hostile forces of t that 
Bapanito to assist a revolutionary junta who on intended to use America 


asa convenient cat's- perso: 

The principle of monarc tits the chose may be distasteful to the radical 

8 5 America. 3 itis ate chosen and preferred form of the Ha- 
le, under which 6 limitations, they and 

te sot foreign * — have pros prospered and 
| aa all the . emocratie privileges of po 
Hoha of S14 per cent of our population; or the people in America, 
away, object to a.m form of government in eee — a 
. majority of the population who have here pheir 


See 
ty of the American nation, in 


alar with 


uitable to us than the one that was 

1887 thro’ force of arms. 
effect we now the God of a common faith, that right, justice, 
and honor prevailing, Hawaii, our home and co De allowed again to 

the bless of the independent autonomy constitutional régime 

which were so infamously subverted on the 17th day of January, last; and 
we also earnestly pray that the 2 may grant all his blessings on 
yourself, Mr. President, and on the le American nation. 

And your memorialists, Mr. President, have the honor to be, of your ex- 
cellency, oe and obedient 55 


onorary 

John E. Bush, vice-president; Jeb Lot 
dent; J, K. Kannama 
president; James K. 
urer; John Mahiai executive councilor; D. W. 
executive councilor; J. K. Merse executive councilor; W. 
H. Rickard, executive councilor; John Ross, executive coun- 
cilor; John K. Prendergast, executive councilor; Abraham K. 
Halekaluhi, executive councilor; J. Kahahawal, executive 
councilor; A. Marques, executive councilor; W. T. Seward, 
executive councilor. 


HONOLULU, this 27th day of December, 1892. 


the late King 
To 


PAaciric STATION, OFFICE OF THE 
COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, UNITED STATES NAVAL FORCE, 
UNITED STATES FLAGSHIP PHILADELPHIA, 
Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, January 2, 1894. 


Str: I have the honor to 2 — the — S in regard to the situ- 
‘ation since the departure of the Corwin on the 24th ultimo. 

The military preparations for defense continue to be made by the Pro- 
visional Government and the excitement is unabated. 

The ig aisha al te assume that I, as the military representative of the United 
States Government, intend to use force to restore the Queen; at the same 
time they i ast me as saying that I would not o any order which I con- 

sidered unlawful, also that the offleers and men under my command had as- 
sumed the same attitude. 


These sensational reports are intended to influence public opinion in the 
United States and are entirely without foundation. S my arrival Lhave 
carefully avoided all e: not opinion except in conference with the 


United States minister, and have ordered all my command to pursus asimi- 
lar course. I may further add that Mr. Willis has never given n me the slight- 
est hint that there was ever any intention on the part of the United States 
Government to use force in order to restore the Queen. My own orders to 
preserve strict neutrality have been implicitly obeyed. 

Ithas been asserted quite often that we were prepared to land, which is 
true, but our motives were intentionally misconstrued, as Mr. Willis stated 
openly, and his statement was published, that we would land solely for the 
. of suppressing riot, aud to protect the lives and property of the 

efensel 

Were it not for the course of the newspapers in their endeavor to influence 
public opinion in the United States no uneasiness would be felt, and busi- 
ness would go on Seyi usual. 1 do not believe that ordinary business is 
seriously affected, — — but no new enterprises will be undertaken 
until 8 is some sett vornment. 

nese cruiser Naniwa Ken and the 


The commandin: „ of the Japanese 
British cruiser Ohanpion ealled on meto arrange for landing a force to pro- 

tect the Siyon 1 5 Lpr propert of their SONONTA in case there should be any 
serious riot. adef to codperate with mo and to place their landing 
parties — = my opinion, they would do the most good. 

Now, as the general public in Rönoluln is fully aware = the above fact, 
and have no longer any apprehension of any riot, and, as the perusal of the 
President's message has convinced every one that no force would be used to 
change a Noe it is criminal for any one to make the misstate- 
ments referr 


Foreign influence. inimical to the interests of the United Stas issecretly 
at OR here, as it is Interests, and that infu- 


JOHN RADU 
OEN U. S. 
. Commanding U. S. Naval Force, aai, station, 
The SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 
Navy Department, Washiagton, D. C. 


PACIFIC STATION, 
OFFICE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, U.S. NAVAL FORCE, 
3 U. S. FLAGSHIP PHILADELPHIA, 
Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, January 8, 1894. 
Sm: I have the honor to call the attention of the Department to the ad- 
mirable discretion by the officers and men of this squadron under 
the most trying circumstances. 


1894. 
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Notwithstan the great le of pre 
ot — ty aon and 
has been very fayorably commented upon by disin 


t. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


evidence of perfect disciplin 
terested parties ashore 


JOHN IRWIN, 
Rear-Admiral, U.S. Navy, 
Commanding U. S. Naval Force, Pacific Station. 
The SECRETARY OF THE NAvy, : 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 


[General Order, No. 2. 


PACIFIC STATION, FLAGSHIP: PHILADELPHIA, 
Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, November 29, 1893. 


The commander-in-chief calls the attention of all under his command to 
the manifest impropriety of taking sides with either political party in Ha- 


Tho expression of political opinion or the wearing of badges is strictly 
forbidden. 


Rear-Adinival, U Fury, 
Commanding U. S» Naval Force on Pacific Station. 
The SPEAKER. The communication, with the accompany- 
ing papers, will be printed and: referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, z 
Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I move that the House now 
resolve itself into Committee of the Whole, : 
Mr. BOUTELLE. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of privi- 


e SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia that the House now resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union to 
further consider the pending bill. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Regular order. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I rise toa question of privilege—— [Cries 
of “Regular order!“ J. 

Mr. HATCH. What is the pending question? 

Mr. BOUTELLE (continuing). A question of privilege affect - 
ing the order just given by the Speaker for the reference of the 
President’s:message and the accompanying documents. 

The SPEAKER. This question is not debatable. The mes- 
sage must be referred without debate under the express provi- 
sion of the rule. 

Mr. BOUTELLE: But I rise to a question of privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. The documents which the Speaker has 
just so suddenly referred diselose on their face that the Execu- 
tive of the Government of the United States and one of its min- 
isters abroad are still engaged infomenting insurrection against 
a government with which we are at peace. I submit that the 
House, having been already three times advised by the Presi- 
dent himself that he and Goverament officials abroad are still 
engaged in inciting insurrection and revolution against a gov- 
ernment recognized by the United States and foreign govern- 
ments, and with which we are at peace, the duty of an expres- 
sion of disapproval on the partof Congress has become so obvious 
and imperative, that I can not believe the Speaker will persist 
in interposing his will against the manifest sentiments of the 
American people as entertained from one end of the country to 
the other on this subject. [Cries of Regular order!“ on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. HATCH and Mr. ROCKWELL. I call the gentleman to 
order. 

Mr. BOUTELLE (continuing). I call up the privileged reso- 
lution that I introduced some time ago. 

Mr. HATCH. Icall the gentleman to order, and ask that his 
words be taken down. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Mr. Speaker,I desire to be heard on that. 

Mr. HATCH. The gentleman from Maine has violated the 
rules of the House: repeatedly, and has spoken in the most dis- 
respectful manner of the Speaker, and I ask that the gentleman 
be can 85 to take his seat and that his words be taken down 
at the desk. 

The SPEAKER, The rules of the House require the gentle - 
man, when called to order, to resume his seat. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I will take my seat, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The trouble with the gentleman is that he 
violates the rule in doing even that. 

The gentleman from West Virginia moves that the House re- 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union—— 

Mr. BOUTELLE (interrupting). 
privilege. 

The SPEAKER.. The gentleman can not rise to a question of 
privilege and violate the rule and order of the House. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. L hope the Speaker will advise me when I 
can speak to this point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can not rise toa point of 
order and violate the rules of the House. The gentleman has 
been called to order and will resume his seat. 


T rise to a question of 


and | Of privilege, Mr. S 


tons for war, nok one case} Ur. BOUTELLE. Tthink Thave a right to rise to a question 


er. 

Mr. HATCH. The gentleman has addressed the Speaker of 
the House in a tful manner, and I demand that his 
words be taken down. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I desire—— 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker, when a member is called 
to order, he is required to take his seat. 

Mr. BOUT: . [shall obey, the rules. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will do so without debate. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Why, certainly. 

The SPEAKER. The trouble with the gentleman is that he 
violates the rule in keying it, as he says. He must take his 
seat without debate. The Clerk will report the rule, 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I hope the Chair will advise me when Ican 


speak to this point of order. 
Mr. BRETZ 


5 Is there not some way in which we can enforce 
the rules of this House? 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the rule. 
The Clerk read as follows: 2 
Ifany m in speaking, or other Ansgr. 
the Spe N on any — . him hers N enemies he 
shall immediately sit down, unless permitted on the motion of another mem- 
ber to explain, and the House shall, if appealed to, decids on the case with- 
outdebate.. If the decision is in favor of the member to order. he shall 
be at liberty to procesd, but not otherwise; and, if the case requires, he 
shall be liable to censure, or such punishmentas the House may deem proper: 
The SPEAKER: The “pensioman from West Virginia eed 
WItson] moves that the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the tariff bill. 
Mr. BOUTELLE. T rise to a question of order. 
The SPEAKER, The gentleman can not rise. Under the 
rules the gentleman will resume his seat. 
his BOUTELLE. Why, Mr. Speaker, will the Chair 
please—— : 

The SPEAKER. The Sergeant-at-Arms will request the gen- 
tleman to take his seat. z 
Mr. BOUTELLE. Am I not permitted under the rules 

The SPEAKER. The Sergeant-at-Arms will request the gen- 
tleman to resume his seat. 


The Sergeant-at-Arms, peeing the mace, appeared on the 
floor in front of the Speaker's desk. ; 


Mr. BOUTELLE (resuming his seat), I submit, of course. 
The SPEAKER. As many as favor the motion of the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. WILSON] will say aye, those op- 


posed no. 

Mr. BOUTELLE: I call for a division, if I am allowed to call 
for a division. 

TheSPEAKER. Thegentleman can not—does the gentleman 
call for a division? 

5 5 BOUTELLE. Oh, then, I am not allowed to call for a divi- 
sion! 

The SPEAKER. Did the 5 demand a division? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. IL did. I had that presumption. 

The SPEAKER, The demand came rather late, but the Chair 
will submit it. As many as favor the demand of the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. WILSON] will riše and remain standing 
until they are counted. 

The question being taken, the Speaker announced that there 
were—ayes 170, noes none. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. No quorum, 

TheSPEAKER. Thegentlemanfrom Maine [Mr. BOUTELLE] 
makes the point of no. quorum, and the Chair will appoint as 
tellers the gentleman from West Virginia[Mr. WILSON ]and the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. BOUTELLE]. x 

ee TELLE. Mr. Speaker, am I qualified to act as a 
teller? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair accepts that asa declination, and 
the 8 will appoint the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Hop- 
KINS]. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. The Chair has no right to accept that asa 
declination. Mr. Speaker, you have no right 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HOPKINS] 
will act as one of the tellers. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Mr. Speaker, you have norightto do that, 
I made a aiT Inquiry. 

F The gentleman can accomplish nothing by 
this effort. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Imade a respectful parliamentary inquiry 
of the Speaker. 

The SPEAKER: After the Chair had appointed the gentle- 
man as a teller 

Mr. BOUTELLE. And Lask the Speaker now whether I am, 
sufficiently purged from the contempt in which he adjudged me 
to perform any duty in this House? 

he SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Hor. 
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KINS] will please take his place as one of the tellers. As many 
as faor the motion of the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
WILSON] will pass between the tellers and be counted. 

The House again divided, and the tellers reported—ayes, 180; 
noes, none. 

The SPEAKER. The motion of the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. WIL soN] is agreed to. Accordingly, the House 
will resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of the tariff 
bill, and the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. RICHARDSON] will 
take the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
for the purpose of further considering the tariff bill, and the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEy] is recognized. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from Maine 
will suspend for a moment, there is considerable anxiety for a 
little extension of time on this question. It is a very important 
question, and after consultation with members of the committee 
and of the House, I ask unanimous consent that the time be ex- 
tended for one hour, to be equally divided, of course. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Chairman, at what time does the pres- 
ent order expire? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I soppor the time which has been 
lost is not to be taken out of the three hours? 

The CHAIRMAN. No, of course not. The time that has 
been lost will not be taken out of the time allotted for debate. 

Mr, BURROWS. How much time remains in the three 
hours? 

The CHAIRMAN. There was no order for the taking of a 
vote at any given hour, but the order was to allow three hours 
for debate. The time clerk has stepped out for a moment, and 
will return by the time the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DING- 
LEY] concludes, and then the Chair will inform the gentleman 
from Michigan. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMIL- 
LIN] asks unanimous consent that the time for debate on the 
pending schedule be extended one hour. Is there objection? 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN withhold that request until after 
the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] concludes? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. If it is preferred, I will do that, and renew 
it then. 

Mr. BURROWS. We desire to consult. 

The CHAIRMAN. The request is withheld for the present, 
and the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] is recognized. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. CANNON] has so well expressed my views in reference to 
the propositions that will arise and which are to be voted on, 
on the sugar schedule, that I only desire to emphasize the points 
which he has made. 

Three substantial amendments have been or will be proposed 
to this schedule. The first amendment is that of the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. MEIKLEJOHN], 8 to continue the 
bounty provided in the tariff act of 1890 till the expiration of the 

riod provided by thatact. Iam in favor of this amendment, 
or the reason that I believe the bounty provided in that act will 

give a thorough trial to the experiment which is now going on 
as to whether we can produce in our own country sugar suffi- 
cient for our own consumption. That bounty was adopted after 
careful consideration, to continue for fifteen years, ata rate which 
it was believed would give a thorough trial of the experiment. 
If it proves successful I am sure that the amount to be thus 
paid from the Treasury would in the end prove to be one of the 
wisest national investments that ever has been made. So far 
there has been such a gain in production of sugar under this 
bounty as to give much hope that, if undisturbed, it would prove 
* Tam opposed, Mr. Chal h ition of the pend 
am oppose: r. rman, to the proposition of the pend- 
ing bill that this bounty shall cease in seven or eight years, de- 
creasing one-eighth year by year, for the reason that I believe 
that such a reduction of the time in which the bounty shall con- 
tinue and such a reduction of the amount practically destroy 
all possible hope of accomplishing the end which we have in 
view. Such a reduction in the amount and in the time of con- 
tinuance of the bounty will operate simply to make it a donation 
to the parties who may be now interested in the business, with- 
out any hope of accomplishing the end had in view. 

I am opposed to such a donation. A bounty can be justified 
only upon the ground that it willso 5 and establish the 
production of sugar in this country as will ultimately enable us 
to produce for ourselves most of the sugar that may be needed 
at prices even lower than those now prevailing. .Therefore a 

bounty in the form pro in the bill can not have the justifi- 
cation that would be behind a bounty sufficiently ample in time 
and amount to establish an industry that would supply the 
country with so important an article as sugar, 
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The third 383 which is to be made is to impose a duty 
of from 1 to 2 cents a pound on all raw sugar that may be im- 
ported into this country after the bill shall go into effect. Iam 
opposed to this proposition, because it would impose a duty upon 
an article of food which is a necessity in every family in such a 
way as to make it practically a perpetual tax on the consumer. 

wo cents a pound duty would impose upon the people of this 
country more than $75,000,000 of annual taxation; whereas wecan 
try the experiment of the bounty for about 89, 000, 000 a year, and 
thus save this taxation. Having tried the experiment of a high 
duty on sugar for more than half a century, with the result of 
producing only one-tenth of our consumption, it was wisely con- 
cluded in 1890 that it had been demonstrated that it was unwise 
to continue this longer, but to continue the experiment for fifteen 
years by a bounty. I am opposed to raising revenue by means 
of taxation of 1 or 2 cents a pound on the imports of sugar, be- 
cause sugar is an article of food as important as flour; so impor- 
tant, indeed, that the amountof money expended by every family 
in the course of a year for sugar is substantially as great as that 
expended for flour; and the production in this country is sosmall, 
only one-tenth the amount necessary for consumption, that the 
price here must be fixed by the foreign price obis the duty at 
the time; that therefore the duty must unavoidably be im 
upon consumption, and as much upon the poor man’s f 
upon the rich man’s family. 

The consumption of sugar in this country last year was about 
4,300,000,000 pounds, or 67 pounds per inhabitant; of which nearly 
1 e were imported, and only 500, 000, 000 produced at 

ome. 

I believe the experiment which has been tried now for nearly 
three years of placing sugar on the free list, on the ground that 
nearly all our consumption must be imported, has resulted in so 
cheapening sugar and so reducing the cost of living as to be of 
advantage to every citizen in this country. A tax of 2 cents a 
pound is practically a tax of $1.33 for every man, woman, and 
child, and about $7 on each family, for the reason that there is so 
little production here that the foreign cost and duty determine 
its price. Such a tax can not be justified on any ground for reve- 
nue, because it is clearly an imposition of a tax upon an article 
of food that distributes itself to every individual; not on account 
of promenon, because experience has shown that it has not de- 
veloped production of sugar in this country to a sufficient extent 
to make sugar production a proper subject for the application of 
that policy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Now, Mr. Chairman, I renew the request I 

5 a moment ago for one hour additional time on this prop- 
osition. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unan- 
imous consent that the time for debate on the sugar schedule be 
extended one hour, the time to be divided equally between the 
two sides. 

Mr. MCRAE, Mr. Chairman, that was not the proposition 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Chairman, how much time remains 
now under the original agreement? 

The CHAIRMAN. Fifty-five minutes. 

_Mr. BURROWS. Then there will be no trouble about get- 
ting the vote to-day, even if the time be extended as proposed? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair is informed by the time clerk 
that if the time is extended one hour the vote will be taken ata 
quarter past 4 o'clock. Is there objection to the request of 
ee gentleman from Tennessee that the time be extended for one 

our? 

Mr. PAYNE. I have no objection to an agreement that the 
vote shall be taken at a quarter past four o’clock to-day. 

The CHAIRMAN, That will extend the time one hour. 

Mr. PAYNE. Butsomething may come to occupy the time; 
another message, for instance. s 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee that the debate on the pending prop- 
osition be extended for one hour? 

Mr. PAYNE. Lobject. Iam willing to agree that the vote 
shall be taken at a quarter past 4 ae 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I have no objection, Mr. Chairman, to ac- 
cepting the suggestion of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
PAYNE] that the vote be taken at a quarter past 4. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection, then, to the request of 
the gentleman from Tennessee as modified, that the vote be 
taken on this amendment at a quarter past 4? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Chairman, if an hour is fixed for 
taking the vote some creas may le aki J up in this House 
which will cut off even the fifty-five utes remaining under 
the original agreement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The agreement can be made only by 
unanimous consent. Is there objection? 


yas 
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Mr. REED. How many amendments does the Chair know 
are likely to be offered to this bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. There has been an amendment offered to 
this paragraph, to which an amendment has been offered. That 
makes two. Then there has been a substitute offered 

Mr. REED. My question is as to how many amendments are 
in sight, so to speak, on the whole bill? The difficulty is that 
our time is, unfortunately, limited, so that whatever time is 
granted to any particular measure will have to be taken from 
some other one. Now, I should like to know how many amend- 
ments to the whole bill are in sight of the Chair, so to speak? 

The CHAIRMAN. Early in the debate the Chair requested 
that gentlemen desiring to offer amendments would make copies 
of them and hand them to the Chair, in order that he might ar- 
range them in the order in which they were to be offered and 
debated. The Chair found that it would be impossible to pursue 
that course, but in the mean time the amendments have been 
handed in, and the Chair has now on his table about seventy- 
seven amendments which have not been considered. 

Mr. REED. And that does not include the income tax, either? 

The CHAIRMAN. That includes no income-tax amendment 
that the Chair knows of. 

Mr. REED. I have brought out these facts for the purpose 
of showing the gentleman from Tennessee, whose proposition I 
am not going to oppose, the absurdity of the limitation of de- 
bate, and I trust that the Louisiana members will agree with me 
upon that subject. We have to convert the Democratic party 
by sections, and very small sections at a time, onaccount of their 
nonassimilable quality. They are like the Chinese; they donot 
assimilate with our people. [Laughter.] : 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Chairman, I accepted the suggestion 
of the gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE]. a 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Mr. Chairman, before the question is 
put for unanimous consent I wish to remark that there are more 
than two sides on this question, and I think that those on the 
third side, who desire a tariff on sugar forreyenue, have aright 
to be considered. 

Mr. PAYNE. They will be looked out for by the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair can not tell which side a gen- 
tleman is going to take until after he has made his speech. 
n 

Mr. WARNER. A parliamentary 5 Mr. Chairman. If 
the suggestion of the gentleman from Ne York [Mr. PAYNE] 
is adopted, will not the effect be to cut off the possibility of even 
submitting amendments in case the debate continues until the 
time fixed for proceeding to a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks not. Amendments can 
be read and voted upon without debate. Some time having been 
occupied in this discussion, the Chair will put the question on 
the request of the gentleman from Tennessee that the vote be 
eea at twenty minutes past 4 o'clock to-day. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. TARSNEY. Mr. Chairman, there was none of the sched- 
ules of this bill that received greater consideration from the 
members of the majority of the Committee that framed them, 
nor any which gave tothat majori more solicitude and anxiety 
as to what was right and whatshould be recommended, than the 
one we are now considering. Thereare three propositions pend- 
ing before this committee: one, the proposition contained in the 
pill; another a proposition to restore the schedules of the exist - 
ing law; and another to strike out the bounty provision in the 
pill, and in lieu thereof to insert a provision for a tariff upon 
r, which is now upon the free list. 
mcurring in the conclusion of the majority of the Ways 
and Means Committee, I am opposed to the provisions of the 
present law in regard to the bounty, and I am also opposed to 
the pending amendment which provides for the restoration of a 
tax upon sugar, 

i mayalso say that it was with great hesitation and reluctance 
that I assented to the provision of the bill which looks to re- 
taining for any time any recognition of the principle of the 
bounty system of the present law. Had it been a new proposi- 
tion, had it been a proposition then for the first time suggested, 
whether we should recommend to this House the imposition of 
a bounty to be paid to the producers of sugar, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that not for one moment would I have considered 
favorably such a proposition. 

Mr. COX. If the gentleman will yield tome a moment, I wish 
to ask him whether, with his convictjons as a Democrat, he be- 
lieves that a bounty can consistently be voted for by a Demo- 
cratic member of this House under the present status of political 


ties? 
Mr. TARSNEY. I will again say (because it is in the line of 
what I was coming to) that I do not believe in the bounty princi- 


ple; nor do I believe in the protective principle. But we found 


su 


upon the statute books the provision of the law for this bounty 
upon sugar just as we found the provision of law for a bounty— 
indirectitis true, but a bounty nevertheless—of 98 per cent upon 
the woolen clothing of the people; just as we found a bounty, in- 
direct but nevertheless a bounty, of about 45 per cent upon the 
tools of industry with which the mechanic and husbandman 
earn their livelihood. 

Mr. COX. Do you believe that a law imposing and collecting 
s Wani in this way, to be paid over to individuals, is constitu- 

onal? 

Mr. TARSNEY. Iam not here to discuss in five minutes—I 
could not, in justice either to the subject or the gentleman who 
asks me this question, or to myself, unđertake to discuss in five 
minutes a constitutional question of this magnitude.. I am onl 
stating the conditions which we found and the motives whic 
actuated us in meeting them. We found this industry, in com- 
mon with all the other industries of the country, in about the con- 
dition which was so philosophically described by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CocKRAN] the other day, when he said 
that these protected industries are in the 3 of an indi- 
vidual who has been upon a long debauch, and that to take away 
from them that which has sustained them would result in death. 

I am not willing to apply any remedy for the evils of our in- 
dustrial conditions so suddenly as to result in the absolute de- 
struction of any industry. The skillful physician, though he 
knows what medicine will cure the disease he is treating, 
watches with care the condition of the patient, todetermine the 
time and the manner of administering that medicine. So it was 
with this committee. We found, as was represented to us, that 
under the promise of this law of 1890, under the promise of this 
bounty provision, the gentlemen engaged in this industry (at 
least it was so represented to us, and we believed it, because it 
was represented to us by honorable men) had, upon the strength 
of the provision of this law, gone on and made large invest- 
ments in machinery and other appliances to develop this indus- 
try—investments which they would not have made except for 
the promises of this provision of law. 

We found them in that condition; and we believed their rep- 
resentation that if this bounty were suddenly taken away from 
them they would lose entirely all opportunity to recompense or 
reimburse themselves in any degree for the extraordinary ex- 
penditures which they had made upon the promise and faith of 
thatlaw. Therefore, not willing to treat them thus inequitably, 
but dealing carefully with the facts as they were represented 
us, we believed that the gradual scale of production provided in 
this bill, looking to the final wiping out of this bounty, would be 
adequate to allow these people to reimburse themselves to the 
extent of the extraordinary outlays they had made upon the 
promise of this law, and that at the end of these eight years, they 
haying in the meantime had all that could be fairly shown as 
neces: not only to reimburse them for such extraordinary 
outlays, but enable them toexperimentin the development of the 
industry—at the end of these eight years, if they were not then in 
a condition, as every other industry should be, to support them- 
pig without the aid of the Government, then they should go 

own. 
Here the hammer fell.] 
r. MERCER. Mr. Chairman, some years ago a farmer in 
the State of Ohio made up his mind that he would change his 
lace of residence and move to Arkansas—the reason why nobody 
ows; history has never given us an explanation. It seems 
that a short time after he landed in Arkansas a country fair was 
held. He had taken with him from Ohio to his new home some 
very fine Chester White pigs—six in all—beauties every one of 
them. He thought it no more thanright that he should encour- 
age the industry of raising fine thoroughbred hogs in his new 
home; so he took to this country fair these six elegant Chester 
White pigs and placed them on exhibition. After the awards had 
been made the Ohio man discovered that the breed of hogs in 
which he had been dealing all his life were not appreciated in 
the State of Arkansas. The first premium ribbon was pinned 
upon a pen that contained six “ razor-backed looking hogs 
hogs with long legs—hogs that looked more like greyhounds than 
any hogs ever before raised upon American soil. 

The man from Ohio was not very much chagrined because he 
had not received the first premium, but his curiosity was excited. 
So he called upon the chairman of the awarding committee and 
asked him the reason why his hogs were rejected fora premium 
while the pen containing the razors was recognized. The 
chairman said to him, My dear sir, you must be a stranger in 
this part of the country. In Arkansas the people have no use 
for hogs that can not outrun a negro.” [Laughter.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am not surprised that Representatives 
from the State of Arkansas on this floor 

Mr. MCRAE. Before the gentleman gives us another “ chest- 
nut” will he please pick out the worm? 
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Mr. MERCER. The gentleman by rising in his seat has given 
one himself and therefore it is not necessary that I should do so, 

Mr. Chairman, the people of Arkansas tried the experiment 
with beet-sugar seed. They sent to the Agricultural Depart- 
ment of the United States for seed, and they were furnished. 
They experimented, as also did the people of Missouri, and the 
the people of those two States made the poorest exhibit made 
by the people of any State where the experiment was tried. 

Now, sir, because the sugar beet can not be raised in those 
States, the representatives therefrom come here for the purpose 
of crying down. an important industry which affects the mate- 
rial interests of many of the Western States. Itis another illus- 
tration of Southern jealousy. Why, Mr. Chairman, the McKin- 
ley bill did some good things in this country, and one good thing 
it did, and the people of Nebraska know it and appreciate it, 
was that it created two immense sugar plants upon Nebraska 


soil.. 

Mi. BRYAN. May Task the gentleman a question? 

Mr. MERCER. Tes. 

Mr: BRYAN. Was not the Grand Island factory located be- 
fore the McKinley bill was passed? 

Mr. MERCER. It was not built until after the bill was passed. 
Neither was the Norfolk factory. constructed until after the Mc- 
Kinley bill was passed; and the people of Omaha are forming 
an association in the counties of Washi n, Sarpy, and Doug- 
las for the purpose of encouraging a plant in Douglas County to 
cost: $1,000,000, and the farmers of these three counties have 
agreed to plant 2,000 acres rengar beets, and it is hoped that 
in the course of a few short weeks enough farmers will to 
furnish the.5,000 acres demanded. by the promoters of this in- 
tended enterprise to fulfill the contract and allow an enterprise 
of that kind to be constrneted upon Douglas County soil. 

Mr. BRYAN. I beg to inform the gentleman that ground was 
broken for the Grand fiand factory in. December, 1889, nearly a 
year before the: passage of the pe jeg Ut pee that it went 
into operation in October, 1890. It was built before a. bounty 
was promised, and under a tariff liable. to change at any time. 

Mr. MERCER.. Withiall due respect to my colleague, I be- 
lieve he is mistaken when he claims that the Grand d fac- 
tory was built before the McKinley bill became a law. Ol this 
Lam sure; that this factory, the one at Norfolk, and others in 
the United States would not have been commenced had the pro- 
prietors not felt that. the Government intended to grant them a 
protection of some kind. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Will the gentleman allow mea 
question? 

Mr. MERCER.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I want to ask if it is not true that 
farm lands in, the region of country, where the industry of beet 


e was.instituted have largely risen in value since the pas- 
sage of the-McKinley bill? 
Mr. MERCER.. Yes, sir: farm lands; under such conditions 


have enhanced in price rapidly. The people of Lincoln, our capi- 
tal city, are asking for a beet-sugar factory, and they hope some 
day, with proper encouragement, to establish one there. 

Mr. BROSIUS. What is theaggregate cost of one of these 
factories? 

Mr. MERCER. The one at Norfolk cost 8400, 000; the one at 
Grand Island, $450,000; at Chino, Cal., $650,000; at Alvarado, 
Gal., $300,000; at Watsonville, Cal., $750,000; at Anaheim, Cal., 
$409,000; at Lehi, Utah, $400,000; at Staunton, Va., $100,000. The 
one at Omaha is expected to cost a million dollars. The people of 
Omaha, of Lincoln, and of other enterprising cities in Nebraska 
are interested in the manufacture of beet sugar and the promo- 
tion of this industry among the farmers; and the farmers are 
just as much interested therein as are the people of the cities. 

My friend from Nebraska refers to the fact that no Congress 
has aright to enact legislation binding upon the people of this 
country beyond the session for which that Congress was elected. 
Why, Col. Fisk, of Colorado, in the Son referred to this Con- 
gress. by my friend from Colorado [Mr. PENCE], calls attention to 
the fact that in the tariff law of 1833 it was specially provided 
that the tariff act of 1832 should remain in force and effect until 
1842, which had reference to the duty upon sugar, and the cir- 
cuit court of ap for Louisiana had a case before it involving 
that very question and decided that it was constitutional. 

The case referred, to is reported in volume 54, Federal Re- 
orter, Calder et al. vs. Henderson et al., and was argued before 
udges Pardes and McCormick, United States circuit judges, 

and Lock, district judge, Cireuit Judge Pardee delivering the 
opinion of the court. Section 1 of the syllabus reads: 


The sugar bounty provided by the act of October 1, 1890, Is not a pure gratu- 

ity by the Government or a mere recompense for personal but isa 

compensation offered for the ae of stimulating production; and when 

a producer accepts the offer and complies with the statute there is a con- 
between him and the Government. 


In the opinion the court decides that a claim for bounty is a |: 


vested right, and that prior to 1890 the production of sugar was 
fostered by the Government of the United States by a protec- 
tive tariff which. im d such duties upon imported sugar as 
practically enabled the producers in this country to obtaina price 
for the sugar produced by them Spe bags of the cost of pro- 
duction; it being well understood that without the enhanced 
price resulting from the tariff, sugar in quantities could only be 
produced in the United States at a loss to the producer. In 1890 
the Government of the United States, without angay its pol- 
icy, in respect to sugar produced, changed the meth encour- 
aging production by practically placing sugar upon the free list 
and enacting the bounty system. 

That is a decision from one of the highest courts in the United 
States. Perhaps some men who are not so familiar with the 
law as are the courts may adopt a contrary view. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, under the McKinley act this Govern- 
ment has made a solemn contract with the people of the United 
States, a contract that should be recognized, and had it not 
been for that legislation we would not ks Mt certain capi- 
tal upon the Nebraska prairies—capital to h employment 
to scores of laboring men and to pay taxes to help support the 
Government. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. Chairman, Lam in favor of a system of protection which 
is fraught with so much benefit to the great and growing State 
of Nebraska. This industry must be preserved. j 

8 injure them? Why stop their development by passing 
bene a neon bill? Can we not learn a lesson from the experience 
of others 


In the year 1840 a free-trade movement sprung up in France, It went so 
far as to threaten the destructionof the beet-sugar industry which had been 
inaugurated by the great Napoleon as a means of commercial in- 
dependence of England, since which time it had been fostered. by protection. 
The brilliant and patriotic statesman. Thiers, afterwards ent of the 
French Republic. was then at the heightofhis powers. Ina wonderfully elo- 

uent speech in the French Assembly he pointed to the fact that hundreds of 
thousands of French people were earning their bread in the intimately 
related agricultural and manufacturing processes of the beet-sugar ind 
and he declared that the destruction of that industry would be a gigantic 
politicalcrime. This important industry was thus saved, and it has become 
one of the most valuable industries of France. 


_ The.World-Herald, of Omaha, publishes the following glow- 
ing account of this industry in Nebraska: 

The N ee which has attracted: so much attention, to Ne- 
braska from all parts of the world, by its superior climate and soil for the 
. — of the sugar beet, offers probably greater ee for increas- 

the wealth of the State than any other individ product in the line of 
agriculture. Itis estimated that the output of sugar at the Grand Isiand 
and Norfolk factories for the crop of 1893 will reach 6,000,000 pounds, almost 
double the product of 1892. Compare this with the estimated consumption 
ofsugar by the people of the United States for the year 1892, 4.116, 082, 210 
pounds. This is about 64.3 pounds for every man, woman, and child, and on 
this basis of estimate we find that it will take thirteen and one-third times 
more sugar than is now being produced in Nebraska to supply the people ot 
our own State, This would require at least twenty-six refineries, equal in 
pop any A to the two already in operation. in this State, to supply the home 


deman 

Over 27,000,000 pounds of beet sugar was produced in the United States in 
1892: This yield been increased fully one-third in 1893. 

Of this product about one-sixth is madein Nebraska. The United States 
is paying out to foreign countries something like $130,000,000 annually for 
sugar that should and can be produced at a profit in Nebraska. 

he beet-sugar possibilities of Nebraska are almost beyond conception. 
Every portion of the State seems admirably adapted to the growth of the 
pons Even the nonirrigated distriets of thaspeaterst part of the State are 
doubtful only in the matter of sufficient moisture at the proper season of 
growth. one industry, when properly developsd, is sufficient to in- 
crease the population of the State tenfold and give it a commercial wealth 
that will insure prosperity to its citizens. } 


Says Col. Fisk, of Colorado: 


The amount of money paid foreign countries for sugar, including freights, 
eanes the amount of wheat and flour which we export, amounting tonearly 
8150. 000, 000 yearly, which is six or seven times the value of our corn exports, 
about one-eighth the value ot all our exports, and about equal to our total 
exports of beef, hogs, and Cairy products, and about one-half the value of 
our cotton exports. This vast amount whichis yearly placed to the debit ot 
our trade ces, together with a desire to stimulate home industries and 
to Phat the producing and agricultural classes, Congress did after great 
deliberation enact a law which was thought to be by its framers and those 
eo voted for it in the nature of asynallagmatic contract. The law is as 

‘ollows: 

“Until July 1, 1905, there shall be paid from any moneysin the Treasury not 
ceca appropriated, under section: No. 3089, a bounty of 2 cents per 
pound. 

Parties having confidence in the good faith and integrity of the United 
States 5 large tracts of agricultural and coal lands, erected 

Sugar fi made long-time contracts, expended large sums instructing 
the farmers how to raise beets, all involving vast sums of money; and now 
the Government of its own motion, without consulting the other parties to 

contract, proposes to violate its solemn ob tions which it entered 
into with the sugar producers of this country, and mere political reasons 
strike down what would become one of the great industries.of the country. 

Sapnas were preparing for the erection of beet-sugar factories in Ne- 
braska, Colorado, Virginia, South Carolina, Washington, New York, Da- 
kota,and other States, and the sugar industry seemed to be on the high road 
to prosperity, when) it was announced in November, 1892, that the Demo, 
cratic party had elected its President and would control both branches of 
Con and Mr. T. C. CATOHINGS, of Mississippi, thefirst lieutenant of the 
8 of the House of tatives, and su to represent the na- 
tional Administration, announced in an interview which was given promi- 
dence by being telegraphed aronga the Associated Press, that one of the 
first acts of the Democratic Administration would be to remove the bounty 
on sugar. 

The Beet Sugar Association of this State had arranged for the erection of 
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actories, and contracts were being drawn by farmers to put in culti- 
vation at least 5,000 acres of beets for each factory, when I received a tele- 
withdrawing the offer on behalf of the capitalists who were to erect 
De factories. Since then no factories have been and none will be 
until Congress says definitely that it will its obligations, and declare 
the agreement which it made to pay a bounty of 2cents per pound until 


that 
1905 will be 


odium upon the 
a om millions of dollars from being 
inthe United States. Let Congress with 


down one of the greatest and most 
lam especially to the beet- 
tog the cane 


wisdom 


the United States. That would employ 2, 500.000. 000 capital and 
8 oe Por timethe population 
ually, mld still have to rt 
rent, * — — factories 


that 
junds of sugar, and our population 
at 050,000,000 Ponas and have a sur- 


of 150 days fora 
stone, and 8 tons of coke, 


one. 

To give employment to 5,000,000 pang say at 8 per day, 150 days per an- 
num, would aggregate $1,500,000,000, to 
ee ee ee i ER 

uni unty on i s of su 

— produce by 1905, would amount to $100,000,000, and money would 
be kept at home and distributed among the laboring and producing classes 
of the nation, while more than double that amount would go abroad for 
sugar if the industry is allowed to languish, which would have to be paid 
dy the masses of the people by adding 2 cents per pound to the price of their 


tive val 
equal protection is extended to the pr 
turer can not exist unless he finds a market for his mannfactured product. 
If therefore the products of the soil can not be uced at a proiit, there 
will be no market for the manufactured article, The fountain must be sup- 
plied or the stream will go dry. 


In conclusion, allow me to quote the words of that eminent 
Ohio statesman, who is a living example that the people in his 
State, especially since the last election, sincerely believe by 80,- 
000 majority that tariff is a protection, that it is constitutional 
and a good thing for America and American citizens. 

changes in the sugar schedule and the octagonal repeal of 


portant sugar-producing industry in this coun- 
try. To this end the duty was abolished, and a bounty of 2 cents given for 


every pound tates, 
The —— ugar—and who does not: had viously we 255, 
000,600 out of their pockets for the protection of men who uce but one- 


eighth of the amount of sugar we consume. We wiped t out, and in- 
090,009 a year we now pay a bounty of 37,000,000, thus sav- 


1 


7 F. 
f this bounty should be undisturbed beet-root sugar factories would 


ot New York and the Western States. The late Judge Kelley, the veteran 
‘champion of protection, used te estimate the possible value of the beet-root 
— * industry to the agricultural interests of the nation at not far from 
000,000 per annum. 

[Loud applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
offer the amendment I send to the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strik tall of h 181 and insert: Al shall dut; 
mp et pola , All a aaie bye 


pe egrees shall pay a duty of 1 cent pound, and 
or every additional degree or fraction of adegree shown by the 


1 


of five-twentieths of I cent per pound: Provided, That all sugars when ex- 
ported from or the product of any country, when and so long as such coun- 
try pays or shall hereafter pay directiy or indirectiy a bounty on sugar, 
shall pay in addition to the rates hereinbefore provided a duty equal to the 
bounty so paid by such country. 


[Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana withholds his remarks for 
revision. See Appendix.] 


[Mr. WASHINGTON withholds his remarks for revision. 
See Appendix.] : 


[Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts withholds his remarks for 
revision. See Appendix.] 


Mr. SNODGRASS. Mr. Chairman, I regard a bounty to any- 
body or to any enterprise as unjust, undemocratic, un-Ameri- 
can, and unconstitutional. The gentleman from Arkansas said 
that this proposition for a bounty has an advantage over the 
protective system in that it will end in eight years. I want to 
ask the gentleman whether taxation on a revenue basis—a con- 
stitutional tax of, say, one-half a cent, three-quarters of a cent, 
or 1 cent a pound would not have an advantage over either of 
these propositions? 

The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN] says that if we 
vote to put a duty upon sugar we s defeat the income tax. J 
deny this proposition. I am as much in favor of an income tax 
and will go as far in compe the wealth of the country to 
bear in that way its proportional part of burdensof government 
as the gentleman 7 f. But under this bill as reported, the 
waver of this country will be taxed directly over $34,000,000 
in the next eight years, and when you consider that for every 
dollar you put in the T there are $4 additional taxation 
upon the people, it requires very little time to see that this 
bounty for eight years would be more oppressive, more outra- 
geous, more burdensome upon the taxpayers of the country than 
a tax of 1 cent or one-half cent a pound on this article. 

Another thing, this is the only agricultural industry in the 
whole country that could be incidentally benefited by a revenue 
tariff, and it is proposed to proscribe it in the interest of the 
cotton and woolen manufacturers. Under this bill, as reported 
by the Committee on Ways and Means, we have to pay ona 2 50 
of woolen qoa weighing 1 pound a protective duty of $1.50, 
while we deny to this important 3 industry of tne 
country a single cent of the incidental benefits that are to re- 
sult from a tariff bill for revenue only. 

I say that to this extent the bill as reported by the committee 
is undemocratic. It is in violation of the declarations of the 
Democratic platform as adopted in C You want to affil- 
iate with crime for eight years in order that you may put $1.50 
of protection upon a pair of pants weighing a pound. 

Mr. Chairman, the ount consideration in this matter is 
this: Here are 334,000,000 which must be taken from the people 
during the next eight years. Is this levied 5 purposes 
or for private gain? That is a legitimate inquiry. That it is 
levied to build up private enterprises, to give a few men or cor- 
8 making sugar an undue advantage, no man can deny. 

ou have the same right to give a bounty to the cotton- producer 
or the raiser of hogs or sheep or wheat or corn. You have no 
right togive any one of them a bounty. This proposition is undem- 
ocratic, unconstitutional, and absolutely wrong, without justice 
from e of any yee system of taxation. There- 
fore, Mr. Chairman, I shall vote for the destruction of this 
bounty and shall vote in favor of what I conceive to be a legiti- 
mate duty on sugar for revenue say one-half a cent or two-thirds 
of a cent. i 

ere the hammer fell.] 

r. MALLORY. Mr. Chairman, this inquiry occurs to m 
mind: What has the provision under consideration to do with 
the duties of the Committee on Ways and Means; and what has - 
that. committee todo with such legislation? Iam inclined to 
think, Mr. Chairman, that an objection based upon the pointof 
jurisdiction would be tenable against the consideration of this 

ph. The Committee on Ways and Means has confided 
to it the function of looking after matters relating to such meas- 
ures ‘‘as purport to raise revenue and the bonded debt of the 
United States.” This is the sum of its functions. 

This paragraph makes no pretense whatever of providing any 
revenue for the country, but explicitly provides for an appro- 
priation to be taken from the revenues of the country. It pro- 
poses that a portion of the public revenue, wrung from the toil- 
ing millions of this land solely and entirely for the purposes 
named in section 8 of Article I of the Constitution, shall be 
wrested from its legitimate destination and applied to the pe 
pose of building Spana maintaining private enterprises. It is 
un appropriation t 
out authority of law, but is incorporated in this bill only by the 
exercise of power not vested in the committes. A 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me. thaton a fair inter- 


tin my humble judgment is not only with- - 
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pretation of the law under which we are acting, prescribed by 
ourselyes, and conferring upon each committee only certain 
stated powers and duties, there should be no place whatever in 
this bill for this paragraph. 

But, sir, permitting this point to pass without further com- 
ment, because my time is too limited to give it the discussionit 
merits, I wish to briefly refer to paragraph 180 and the ques- 
tions presented by it. Iam free to say that I am heartily op- 
posed to any recognition of the principle of a bounty by this Con- 

ss. I can go as far as the gentleman from Nebraska Mr. 

RYAN], who spoke to-day on that subject, and say that I be- 
lieve it is unjust and unconstitutional. 

That distinguished gentleman some two years ago made a 
most eloquent and convincing speech on the subject of the tariff, 
and if I remember aright, he quoted with much applause in this 
House from the opinion of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in a famous case that has often been referred to in tariff 
debates in this body. He indorsed the language of the judge 
who rendered that decision, and I concur with him most heartily 
in that indorsement. That opinion has been made to do duty 
here often before, but it is so strong, so terse and pointed, and 
so absolutely true, that I do not believe it can be too often re- 

ted. Said the great judge, who, in that case was the mouth- 
piece of the court: 
To lay with one hand the power of the Government on the property of the 
citizen, and with the other to bestow it upon individuals and private enter- 
to build up private fortunes, is none the less a robbery because it is 
one under the forms of law and is called taxation. This is not legislation; 
it is a decree under legislative forms. 


Now, the gentleman from Nebraska this morning proclaimed 
that although this bounty on sugar is robbery, although it is the 
expression of a principle and a policy which he condemns in the 
most unmeasured terms, and notwithstanding he believes it un- 
constitutional, he nevertheless will vote to continue the hateful 
system, in conflict as it is with the solemn declarations of the 
party of which he is a member, rather than impose a tariff for 
revenue on sugar. 

It is admitted, Mr. Chairman, that sugar is a subject which, 
under a revenue tariff, will probably bring as much revenue to 
this country with as small a burden upon the individual as any 
article that is covered by the schedules of this bill. The impo- 
sition of a tariff upon sugar to the amount of a cent a pound 
would bring a large revenue to the country, and would not be 
appreciably felt by the people. It would be strictly a tariff for 
revenue, and as such would be consistent with the purpose of 
this bill and responsive to the necessities of the country. It 
would be strictly within the limits of our powers prescribed by 
the Constitution—but I challenge the gentleman from Nebraska 
to show any authority or hint of authority to impose a bounty 
for any purpose. 

It is generally conceded, Mr. Chairman, that this bill will not 
produce a sufficient revenue to meet the requirements of the 
country; it is a fact that the Treasury is depleted, and that bonds 
are about to be issued to restore it toa solvent footing; yet in 
the face of these facts gentlemen in the same breath denounce 
this sugar bounty as robbery, an iniquity, and in every aspect 
violative of the Constitution, and declare that they will never- 
theless vote forits continuance. They presenta moral phenome- 
non that to me is inexplicable, and which I sincerely believe they 
themselves will never be able to satisfactorily explain. While 
I believe that it would be a wise policy, and one based on prin- 
ciple, for this Congress to impose a revenue tariff on sugar, Iam 
also convinced that it will be most impolitic, most unjust and 
subversive of one of the most fundamental principles of Democ- 
racy to permit this legacy of Republicanism to stand a moment 
1 r than we can prevent it. 

[Bere the hammer fell. 

r. HARTER. Mr. Chairman, a short sketch of this ques- 
tion of sugar taxation will not be out of place in this discussion. 

When the Fifty-first Congress assembled there was an average 
tax upon sugar amounting to about 2 cents a pound, which poured 
into the Treasury a revenue of nearly $58,000,000. The McKin- 
ley bill reduced the tax upon sugar to one-half of 1 cent per pound 
upon certain varieties. But the varieties upon which this tax 
remained, unfortunately, were those used for all domestic pur- 

. In addition to this the bill added a bounty which was 
given to the producer of sugar in Louisiana. The first effect of 

le tion was to divert $58,000,000 from the Public Treas- 
ury. But this was not all, for as a consequence of this legisla- 
tion in the last fiscal year, ending June 30, 1893, the people Te 
to the sugar refiners of the country in the neighborhood of $15,- 
000,000; they also paid to the producers of raw sugar about $9,000,- 
000; making $24,000,000 pelt by the people. How much of this 
vast sum taken from the taxpayers has reached the public 
Treasury? As nearly as I can state only about $165,000 out of the 
entire $24,000,000 went to the Government. 


The substitute which is before the House aims to remedy this 
state of affairs. It will, it is true, increase the existing tax 
moderately, but very moderately, only one-half of I cent a poma 
The substitute does not aim to benetit or injure any calling or 
any industry in the United States—certain! neither the pro- 
duction of sugar or the refining of it. The object, and the sole 
object, of this substitute is to put money into the public Treasury; 
and the majority of this House ought to see that this is an essen- 
tial line of action upon our part. We are about to pass a bill 
which for all practical purposes leaves as ample a protection to 
those interested in the various schedules as did the McKinley 
bill. That bill afforded the manufacturer an average rate of 
over 45 per cent, when, perhaps, he realized but 10 per cent. 

If he realized but 10 percent outof the 45 written in the bond, 
then the Wilson bill in giving him 20 per cent still leaves him 
as much actual protection ashe had before. Therefore, as our bill 
does not increase the revenue, and as it does reduce the revenue 
through the free list, the necessity for some such action as is 
proposed in this substitute is patent. We can not do without 
it. Weare now responsible for the control and management of 
this Government, and we can not permit the United States to 
hang upon the Treasury by its eyelids when the Government 
has aright to depend upon the intelligence and good judgment 
of the majority upon the floor of this House to provide means 
for carrying it on. 

I can not expect to occupy a great deal of the time of the House, 
and will endeavor to briefly explain in detail the scope of this 
substitute which I have presented. In the first place, if you 
adopt this substitute it will do away with the bounty, a saving 
of $9,000,000 this year, and possibly a saving of $10,000,000 or 
$11,000,000 next year. 

Its next clause puts a uniform tax, a specific duty, upon all 
kinds of sugar. The consequence is that it does not in any way 
benefit the refiner of sugar, though it does not aim to injure 
him, for I contend that the refining of sugar is an industry as 
legitimate, proper, and important as almost any carried on in 
the United States, and there is no reason whatever why legisla- 
lation here should be especially directed against the sugar re- 
finers of the country. 

Mr. HALL of Minnesota. How much of a specific duty do 
you provide? 

Mr. HARTER. A centa = upon every kind and grade 
of sugar. It is scarcely likely that in the next year, owing to 
the general depression, we import the same quantity of sugar 
that we imported during the last fiscal year; but if we do, this 
would produce a revenue of over thirty-five millions of dollars. 
Now, add what you save on the bounty, which amounts to ten 
millions, and you have $45,000,000 of net revenue for the public 
Treasury, as sgainn $165,000 during the year just passed, while 
you have added to the burdens of the people only one-half of 1 
cent a pound upon the sugar they use. 

But this bill goes further, and it is essential that any bill in- 
tending to cover this question should do so. It has a clause in 
it that provides that if any country endeavors to retaliate upon 
us that then and thereupon we double the tax port magai com- 
ing from such country. I say this is 5 use S A 
through her colonies, is likely to retaliate, which would keep 
the coal of Tennessee and Alabama out of the Spanish West 
Indies. It would drive out the agricultural products of Texas 
and of the great West which reach the Spanish ions by 
way of the Mississippi, as well as the manufactured goods of the 
balance of the country. It will be seen at once, therefore, that 
this provision is an essential one. 

There is another matter that is also fully covered by this sub- 
stitute which has not been referred to here on the floor, and it 
is this: It provides that in cases where foreign countries allow 
a bounty upon the export of sugar that such bounty be added to 
the tax of 1 cent a pound. 

As Germany allows half a cent export bounty, France half a 
cent to three-quarters of a cent, the bill provides that this half 
or three-quarters of a cent shall be added to the tax of 1 cent a 

und which it places upon all sugars in order that our refining 
industry may not be stricken down by the unfair competition. 

The last clause of the substitute strikes out section 641, on page 
86. The final result of the whole matter, then, is that if you 
pass this substitute you put $45,000,000 into the Treasury in- 
stead of $165,000, while you make but a trifling increase in the 
taxes actually paid by the people. 

Mr. PENCE. I understand the line upon which the gentle- 
man proposes to renew the duty upon sugar is that the Treasury 
really needs it? 

Mr. HARTER. Yes. - 

Mr. PENCE. Are we to understand that the gentleman would 
rather fill that need of the Treasury by a tax upon sugar, which 
all of the people use, rather than by an income tax, as advocated 
by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN]? 
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Mr. HARTER. In answer to that I have to say if I had my 
choice between two taxes which would afford an equal amount 
of revenue with as little trouble and with as small an expense, 
I should yote for the income tax in preference; but in view of 
the fact that the income tax proposed will yield but a small 
fraction of the net sum which this will pour into the Treasury, 
and of the further fact that it would require the employment of 
additional men in large numbers, and because of the other man- 
ifest objections to an 1 tax, I decidedly pepon this plan. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. HARTER] has expired. : 

Mr. PENCE. I ask that the gentleman may have one min- 
ute more, so that I can ask him another question. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PENCE. One minute has been added to your time. 

Mr. HARTER. How much time have I left? 

Mr. PENCE. One minute. I got it for you, and I want to 
use a part of it. [Laughter.] The gentleman from Ohiospeaks 
with reference to the expense of collecting the respective taxes. 
Task him if it is not a fact that the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Carlisle, has reported in a formal document to Congress, 
and aside from that fact, if it is not a tact independent in his re- 

rt, that the percentage for the collection of customs duties 

3.6 per cent, internal revenue taxes 2.4, whereas from 1863 to 
1873 the percentage for the collection of an income tax was 
about 1.6 per cent, or the cheapest percentage for collection of 
any tax we ever had? 

Ar. HARTER. If the statement made 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PENCE. Mr. Chairman, I ask foranother minute to ena- 
ble the gentleman to answer my question. 

Mr. COOMBS. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is made by the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. Mr. Chairman, I desire gentle- 
men to give me this five minutes, and I will not ask for an ex- 
tension. 

As one of the Représentatives of the great State of California, 
which, second only to the State of Louisiana, hasa greater direct 
interest in this sugarschedule than any other Statein the Union, 
having two of the greatest beet-sugar factories in the world, I 
had hoped that when this schedule was reached ample time 
might be given to the Representatives to show the interest that 
California in common with other States has in this great ques- 
tion. 

To show that if this Congress and succeeding Congresses 
will not shamelessly violate the sacred contract that they en- 
tered into with their citizens in regard to this matter, that in 
ten years the State of California alone will save this country 
over $50,000,000 each year, now paid foreign countries in buying 
sugar. The factory in Chino, which is my district, last year 
produced 15,000,000 pounds of fine granulated sugar. The fac- 
tory at Watsonville produced something more than that, nearly 
20 900,00 pounds. I wish that-time might allow me to show to 
you how under this act the waste places in California have been 
made to bud and blossom. I wish I had time to demostrate to 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN], who so pitifully por- 
trayed that pr woman and the poor man who had to buy pugar, 
to tall him that under this McKinley law those who had to buy 
sugar could procure 20 pounds of this Chino white sugar for a 
dollar, and under the methods he asks us to go back to, in the 
good old Democratic times, the poor woman could only have got 
7 pounds of brown sugar or 6. 2 of white sugar for a dol- 
lar. That is what we are asked to give np: 

Our Democratic friends are always looking back. They 
always want to turn back. That is the difference between them 
and the Republican party. The Republicans always want to go 


head. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. What method is it that you object to re- 
turning to? 

Mr. BOWERS of California. I object to returning to the old 


Democratic methods that youare asking and advocating now, the 
idea of tariff for revenue, under which the people were able to 
obtain only 7 pounds of brown sugar for the dollar. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Do you object to a tariff tax? 

Mr. BOWERS of California. No, I want a tariff for revenue, 
and I want a tariff for protection; and I want tosay that whereas 
the people pay only eight or nine million dollars a year for this 
bounty, heretofore you paid $50,000,000 in the way of taxes— 
duties—if that is a tax, and according to your own confession we 
have reduced the tax $40,000,000, 

Mr. MAGUIRE. -Why do you object to a tariff tax? 

Mr. BOWERS of California. Simply because we can get 
along without it; and under the effect of this bounty in ten 
years we will produce in the United States all the sugar we want. 


We are now sending out $100,000,000 each year, paying for it, 
and we want the 1 ol this country to manufacture that 
sugar, to produce it; and it is shown that if this bounty con- 
tinues you will buy it for one-half less than what it was. You 
put coffee on the free list and that never made it any cheaper. 
The coffee-raisers in Brazil and those countries that raise it 
immediately raised the price and not a single invoice came in 
cheaper after it was puton the free list, and itis dearer now 
than when it paid duty. If you have to buy it, you know that, 
[Applause. } 

Mr. Chairman, five years ago this last autumn I drove from 
Ontario, in San Bernardino County, Cal., across the Chino plains 
some Y miles to the residence of Mr. Richard Gird, over a 
wide level plain. Midway across there were a dozen cheap wooden 
houses in a cluster, all but two or three of them vacant. They 
were a fragment, a reminiscence of a real-estate boom that had 
suddenly dropped down on the plain one day and as suddenly de- 
parted the next. Afewcattle were grazing, some buzzards lazil. 
. in the air, and these were all the signs of life visible, an 
over all rested the primeval silence of the plains. 

One year ago last October I was on my way to visit Chino 
again. On the cars the conversation had turned to the sugar- 
beet industry, and I noticed a young, strong fellow, who sat in 
the nextseat, was much interested. As he rested his large 
strong hands on the back of the seat, I saw they bore marks of 
hard manual labor. At last turning to me, he said: Mr. Bow- 
ERS, I want to tell you what I havedone this last season. I had 
last winter a span of broncos that cost me about $75, and an old 
wagon and harness worth $25. That is all I had to begin with. 
J. went to Chino and hired some land of Gird and went to work. 
1 worked hard and early and late; I did nearly all my work ex- 
cept hiring some help in harvesting. I just finished the other 
day, and all my beets were sold to the Chino factory and I have 
cleared on my own work for less than a year a little over $1,000 
a have gotthe money. That is the best year’s work I ever 

id. í 

As I have said, I was on my way to Chino again. This time I 
rode from Ontario in a railroad car to where three years before 
T found the little cluster of vacant houses. Now I saw that a 
great change had taken place; a great factory had lit down on 
the plain. From an elevated platform on one side of the factory 
Isurveyed the scene. On every side stretched the cultivated 
fields, and hundreds of busy men and women were at work in 
them. From every direction the loaded teams were coming, and 
these deposited in the great bins 400 tons of beets each day. 
Going to the other side of the mill I found a long train of freight 
cars being loaded with the white sugar of which that factory 
turned out this year 15,000,000 pounds. The hum of industry, 
the sounds of the busy mill, and the laughter of the workers 
the field were borne on every breeze. In the evening I met in a 
fine, spacious public hall 500 intelligent, bright, cheerful people, 
American farmers and workmen and workwomen. 

Here by the mame of the intelligent and wise public business 
policy of the Republican party tho silent desert plain had blos- 
somed into fertile fields, and the waste places were transformed 
into comfortable American homes. 

Mr. Chairman, the poor man about whom our friends on the 
other side talk so much, who buys this white sugar made by the 
Chino factory, gets 20 pounds for $1. Under the business 1 
that our Democratic friends want to take this country back to 
and the Democratic party is always looking back, always want- 
ing to go back, forgetting that the world goes ever on and never 
turns back—under this Democratic policy, I say, the same poor 
man in the good old Democratic times got 7 pounds of brown 
sogan for $1, and 5 to 6 pounds of white sugar for the same price; 
and he got half a dollar for a day’s work, or $10 for a month’s 
work. So. the resulting precipitate of the union of Democratic 
theories with Democratic business methods was 7 pounds of 
brown sugar for $1, and the result of Republican theories and 
business methods is 20 pounds of the best white sugar for $1, to- 
gether with the prosperity of the sugar-makers of America. 
That is thedifference—retro on, and an intelligent progres- 
sion in the march of civilization and enlightment. 

The act giving a bounty on sugar was a contract not only im- 
plied but expressed in words, and has proved of the greatest in- 
terest to all the people of the United States. Precisely such a 
contract between citizens would be enforced by the courts of the 
United States. The sugar schedule in this bill is a deliberate 
violation of a contract entered into with citizens to develop a 
great industry, and now the Government proposes to ignore 
every moral and legal obligation because it is the strongest 
party, and owns the courts, and is sole executor of the law. It 
does Poy ano shamelessly what its courts condemns and 
punishes the citizen for. 

The adoption of this schedule will not close the Chino facto 
this year nor the next, possibly; but it will prevent the build- 
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ing of three other factories this year in the seventh district of 
ifornia, to build which the . have already been 


formed and consist almost "hoi of farmers.. This not because 
the reduction of one-quarter of 1 per cent bounty per year is 
here made; but because it is a violation of contract, it is a notice 
that the party of the first part, being the United States, is dis- 
honest and will give no security that it will abide by the con- 
tract it proposes in this bill; or will be honest so long as the 
resent element controls it; and so the farmers of Orange and 
vorside and San Diego and Fresno Counties, as well as the farm- 
ers of all the other States, must wait until the Government of 
the United States passes from the agents of all Europe into the 
hands of Americans who will consult the interests of American 
people rather than the interest of foreign peoples. As has been 
shown, the United States produces only about one-tenth the sugar 
consumed, aud we pay $100,000,000 to foreigners. If the present 
law be continued the people of this country will in a few years 
be piying the greater part of this immense sum to themselves 
instead of to foreign A peona - 

Mr. HOOKER of ippi. Mr. Chairman, I have followed 
the recommendations ot the Ways and Means Committee on this 
bill up to this point. I differ with them now, with a great deal 
of roluctance and diffidence in my judgment, because I know 
that they have had long experience upon this subject and that 
they have given a great of attention to it. 

I think, however, there can be no doubt about one proposition, 
that if the Republican party believes in the doctrine of taxation 
for protection’s sake the Democratic party believes in the doctrine 
of taxation for revenue, carrying along with it whatever inci- 


dental protection may come to our own le ed in manu- 
facturing like articles. By the two red and thirty-first 
section of the McKinley law, which went into operation in Oc- 
tober, 1891, it was provided as follows: 

SCHEDULE E.—SUGAR. 


231. That on and after ae 1, 1891, and until July 1, 1905, there shall be paid, 
from any moneys in the T ury not otherwise appropriated, under the 
provisions of section 3689 of the Revised Statutes, to the producer of sugar 
testing not less than 90° by the polariscops, from beets, sorghum, or sugar 
cane grown within the United States, or from maple sap produced within 
the United States, a bounty of 2 cents per pound; and upon such sugar test- 
ing less than 90° by the polariscope, and not less than 809, a bounty of 1 


cents per pound, under such rules and ations as the Commissioner o 
eee venue, with the approval of Secretary of the Treasury, shall 
prescribe, 


By that legislation the Republican party destroyed the rev- 
enue produced from sugar at a single stroke of the pen. If the 
law had remained as it was before the passage of the McKinley 
bill the sixty millions deficit now apprehended by the Secretary 
of the Treasury would not exist, But the Republicans did not 
believe in the doctrine of taxation for revenue to support the 
Government, and hence they struck down the revenue tax at our 
custom-houses upon that very article which put into the Treas- 
ury, without diminution, without any of the tax going into the 
pockets of the manufacturers, $50,000,000 per annum. That was 
the policy of the Republican party, adopted under the idea of 
following the lead of Napoleon in France and the policy after- 
ward adopted in Germany and other countries, in the hope that 
the bounty would lead to the production of a sufficient amount of 
sugar from beets to make us a self-sustaining country as far as 
the sugar required for our own consumption was concerned, and 
in the progress of the discussion of the McKinley bill my friend 
from Michigan, Mr. O’Donnell, a Republican member of this 
House, presented some facts showing the results in France and 
Germany and in other countries of that policy, which will be 
found interesting. He said: 

t ice had and 
ey ep eps 
tion of sugar. In the past four years the bounties to the sugar-growers 
of France aggregato $13,000,000; then there is a of 2.25 to 2.80 cents per 

und on all sugar to its ts; in addition, to prevent German and 

igian sugar entering tory of France, a surtax of 7 francs is im- 


posed. 
$ 0 + 4 * 


0 $ 
The 9 has increased each year, and in 1889 466,787 tons were 
4 —. ¥ ued at about 855,000, 000. Tue French consume 17 pounds per 
capita; the remainder is sold to our people and the rest of the world. 
ò $ 0 5 


e te 


s 0 * e 
Germany | ago develo; its sugar industry by a judicious system of 
bounties, Sad now itheads list of the best sugar producing countries of 


the world, its product last year being 990,604 tons. For nearly a century the 
sugar interests have been encouraged; for the last twenty years especial at- 
tention and encouragement has been diverted to this farming mansay; last 
year the of Germany was valued at $75,000,000. This has afforded 
employment to thousands of men, women, and children, made a market for 
the labor ot its erected factories, built new lines of railroad, brought 
n existed, and made the land joyous with the 


ty where de: 

Sweet song of conten: 
But, Mr. Chairman, under our form of government what power 
is there in the Federal Government to puta bounty onanything? 


What clause of the Constitution can be indicated which clothes 
the Congress of the United States with authority to put a bounty 
upon anything? And if I recollect aright, every one of the gen- 


tlemen representing the State of Louisiana on this floor and 
representing the region of country which makes sugar from the 
beet opposed the proposition to take the tax off foreign sugars 
and to put the protection to our own sugar-growers in the shape of 
a bounty, unauthorized by the Constitution, unknown in the his- 
tory of our country, while at the same time striking down the 
income derived from that article which yielded the purest rev- 
enue on Democratic principles. I appeal to my Democratic 
friends to put sugar back on the taxed schedule from which it 
never ought to Have been taken. That will be an act of simple 
justice to the producers of sugar in this country, whether from 
the cane or from the beet. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. Chairman, Isend to the desk and ask the 
Clerk to read an amendment, the object of which isto strike out 
from our tariff schedules the remnant of protection which the 
pending bill proposes to leave for the benefit of the sugar trust 
in the city of New York. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

Strike out paragraph 181, uding 
strike out from 8 Deer tne — ——— 38078 Mo 10 Di h 
in color,” in line 9 and 10, on page 86. 

Mr. WARNER. Now, Mr. Chairman, the first reason why I 

ask for the adoption of this amendment is that by taking off the 
duty proposed—one-quarter of a cent per pound—upon refined 
sugar, you will take off that duty which weighs most universally 
upon every one in this country, and by so doing will give the 
most prompt relief and the relief which will be most appreciated 
of any that can be afforded in any line of tariff reduction. 
The next reason why I ask for the adoption of this amendment 
is this, and here I appeal especially to my friends on the Demo- 
cratic side of the House: The duty of one-quarter of 1 cent per 
pound is not a revenue duty. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Does the gentleman’s 
amendment propose to make these augers free? 

Mr. WAR . Absolutely free. e duty of one-quarter of 
1 cent, I say, is not a revenue duty. The sugar trust will con- 
trol then, 1 as it does now, the supply of refined sugar for this 
country. e only consequence will be that it will have to take 
a quarter of a cent less per pound for its product. Now, I am 
aware that there have been e to the Ways and Means 
Committee data intended to show that the sugar refiners of Ger- 
many are swindling their Government just as our sugar refiners 
used to swindle ours, and that, as a consequence, there is prac- 
tically an export duty on sugar from Germany of nearly one- 
5 1 ofa cent. That statement was made in the Statistical 

ournal, which is owned, body and soul, by the sugar trust; but 
within two months of maing the statement they were forced 
to retract it and admit that that so-called export duty amounts 
to less than 6} cents net per 100 pounds, instead of nearly a quar- 
ter of a. cent per pound. 

There is another reason. Even if it were true, as claimed, that 
there is an export bounty on German mgar, the putting on in 
consequence of a duty in our tariff schedule would be simply an 
act of retaliation—reciprocity, not revenue. Now, sir, after we 
have kicked Republican reciprocity out of the proposed tariff 
schedules, I appeal to my Democratic friends not to let it be re- 
vived in favor of the least deserving of the sturdy paupers who 
have heretofore claimed it, the American Sugar Refiners’ Com- 


28; and 
standard 


pany. 

Again, sir, I am opposed to the whole principle. If Germany 
is foolish enough, as the result of a conspiracy of her refiners, 
to give them protection and thereby give us cheap sugar, for 
Heaven's sake let them have protection, and let our people have 
the cheap sugar. ! 

And, sir, Lam anxious that this amendment shall be adopted 
for another reason. The Republican party has denounced trusts 
in season and out of season and has satisfied itself, if not the 
country, by put upon the statute book laws on that subject 
which it knew could not be enforced and which were put there 
because they were known to be impossible of enforcement. Now 
that the Democratic party is in power, I want to see it adopt the 
one effective agency that can be used to break down trusts, and 
to show that it means business, and right here, in the early days 
of this new Congress, hit the American sugar trust by taking 
away its protection. 

I have before me the organ of the trust, its official apologist, 
Willett & Gray’s Sugar Trade Journal. 

With gratuitous mendacity it states that the margin between 
centrifugals, the trust’s raw material, and granulated sugar, its 
product, has been kept by the trust at thesame figures as were 
current under 8 refining in former years, whereas 
the statistics published in the very same number show that the 
margins for refining in 1884, 1885, 1886, ete., averaged about five- 
eigths of a cent a pound, and were frequently lower, while, after 
the mgar trust fot in its work under the McKinley tariff, the 

of the charge at the close of each year for refining is as 
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follows: 1891, five-eighths of a cent per pound: 1892, 14 cents per 
pound, and 1893, nearly 14 cents per pound. This is why, when 
the McKinley bill gave 2 centsreduction on raw sugar, raw sugar 
has been only about 12 cents lower in consequence; and this is 
the way that revenues have been paid on watered sugar-trust 
stoc 


: How flagrant have been the stock manipulations for which 
the people have had to pay is not generally known. 

This is the showing in a nutshell; The whole capital of all the 
refineries that were taken into the trust, including that of 
Spreckels in Philadelphia, amounted to $17,650,000, and the 
value of their plants to $10,900,000. Of these, refineries repre- 
senting $4,110,000 of 3 and $3,160,000 in value of the plants 
were closed or dismantled. The market is ‘su plied by the re- 
maining refineries, which were originally capitalized at $13,440,- 
000, and the value of whose plants was $7,740,000. This last sum 
is the actual value of the property required to do the business 
of the trust. 

As only their plant was contributed by the original owners, a 
working capital was obtained by the issue of $10,000,000 of bonds. 
The gross capital, therefore,on which the business could berea- 
sonably required to earn dividends was $17,740,000. But it has 
issued in addition $75,000,000 of stock, equally divided between 
common and preferred stock. This stock, representing no ma- 
terial and no expenditure, has been unloaded upon the public at 
high prices, the refiners in the combine“ have pocketed 
the proceeds. They are charging the peopie for sugar a price 
intended to earn a profit on this enormous capitalization, and 
2 are enabled to do it by the present protective tariff on re- 

sugar. 

And while this debate is going on the sugar trust is standing 
as a criminal before the United States circuit court at Philadel- 
phia, snapping its fingers at a Democratic Attorney-General at- 
tempting to enforce a defective Republican law, put upon the 
statute books not in good faith, but for campaign p s only. 

Not merely does the sugar trust deprive the American people 
of even the poor relief vouchsafed by McKinley; not merely has 
it violated decency in extorting twice the legitimate margin for 
refining in order to pay dividends on $75,000,000 of water, while 
itis being unloaded to gulls who can be made to believe the 
American people will long tolerate its impositions; but it has 
flagrantly violated every principle of prudeuce, as well as human- 
ity, in a way which shows at once its own consciousness that it 
has no reputation to lose, and its resolve to grab all it can while 
it is permitted to grab at all. The following figures show the 
price of centrifugals, the price of granulated sugar, and the mar- 
gin charged by the sugar trust for refining each week between 
July 20, 1892, and February 9, 1893, the figures in each case be- 
ing given in cents and decimals: 


Granu- | Refining 
lated. | margin. 
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Cents. 
1.10 
1. 10 
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No words can add to the blistering comment involved in these 
figures. They show how, when the cholera scare throughout 
the world added to the misery of pestilence in the beet-sugar 
5 of Europe, the sugar trust took advan of the curse of 

to trade on the fears of our people, taxed for its benefit, and 


“gaged in the growing and testing of 


not merely aided to the price of its k product the increased cost 
of its raw material, butincreased its already extortionate margin 
for refining by exacting even more extortionate profits during 
nee that disease and death and dread shielded it from com- 
petition: 

Ithas been my disgusting experience, sir, to have investigated 
more than one hundred and fifty trusts. There are great trusts 
so liberally formed as to be almost royal in their robbery of the 
people; there are petty trusts so insignificant that their mean- 
ness scarcely merits mention. But I unhesitatingly brand the 
sugar trust as the greatest mean trust and the meanest great 
trust that disgraces the American soil to-day. 

Let us wipe out the duty on refined sugar and give the people 
cheaper necessaries of life; let us kick out of a Democratic meas- 
ure a tariff that is not for revenue; let us repudiate reciprocity 
when invoked in favor of the most ant trust we have wait- 
ing its punishment; let us show the difference between Repub- 
lican promise and Democratic practice when a real blow at 
monopoly is to be driven home. [Applause.] 

Mr. PICKLER. I desire to have read a communication on 
this subject from Mr. Lewis McLouth, president of the State 
Aian College of South Dakota. 


e Clerk read as follows: 
BROOKINGS, S, DAK., December 20, 1893, 


DEAR Sm: It may be unnecessary for me to do so, but I desire to write you 
a tine in reference to a matter that a to me to be of considerable in- 
terest to our State. For the past four or five years the e 
connected with this institution has been to a yery co 


sugar beet wi 
mining whether this et Pao be profitablein thisState. Our experi- 
ments, both in growing the Seen 


of sugar beet grown in South Dakota that yield over 20 per cent - 
of sugar, an amount exceeding the saccharine yield of the beetin almostany 


other country. 
We have published the results of our e ts tedly; and have 
è proposed 


xperimen 
so constantly and so generally called the attention of people to 
new industry that three months ago we were addressed by the agent of a 
large syndicate who or a desire lL might say, to in- 


Clentquantities. With this thoughtin view we made at once partial arran 
on — epal where —.— 


was good for some time to come. 

With these statements and these expressions of o 
to your discretion. Thanking yon for courtesies 
received at your hands in the past, Iam, 

yours, 

Maj. J. A. PICKLER, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr, Chairman, for the first time in this de- 
bate on this tariff question we hear the puny, piping cry of the 
“tariff-for-revenue” Democrat, He proposes to put a tariff on 
sugar—something that every man in the whole country con- 
sumes. He proposes to tax the breakfast table and the dinner 
table of every poor man in the country. He proposes a tax on 
what a man spends to maintain his family, instead of upon the 
wealth that is protected by the Government. There never was 
& more unjust system of taxation conceived than putting the 
same tax on the poor man with his family of five or six that is 
put upon Mr. Gould, who can use no more sugar to sweeten his 
coffee than the poor man does. 

It is fortunate for the country that there are but few paapa 
nowin the Democratic party who hold to that principle. e 
Republican party did a good thing—taught the popi» a grand 
lesson—when they put sugar on the free list. They gave the 
consumers of sugar in this country an object lesson which I be- 
lieve will do more to rid the country of this pornoon system 
of protection than anything that has ever happened in this 
House. The man who now gets 20 pounds of sugar for a dollar 
where formerly he used to get only 8 pounds, has learned that 
the tariff isa tax. Mr. McKinley said— 


‘We propose to raise our money for public ——— by taxing the products 
of other nations rather than by taxing the products of our own. 


He said further: 
How will you raise the money? You canraiseit by direct taxes, by taxing 


ourselves, your labor, your property, your farms; or you can it by 
putting the 2 upon other pount ie ading a marketin the United States, 


on I leave the matter 
at the institution has 


LEWIS MĊLOUTH. 
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The Republican party believes that we should never tax our own people as 
long as we can have other people to tax. 


When you pas sugar upon the free list, you proved to the 
country that the tariff isa tax; and according to the assertion 
of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] here to-day the 
abolition of this tax hassaved to the people of the United States 
$1.30 per capita. } 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Will the gentleman allow me—— 

Mr. SIMPSON. Ihave only a few minutes; I would like to 
yield to the gentleman, but I can not. k 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it is unfortunate for the Louisiana sugar 
industry, which has already been developed to its full capacity, 
that on account of climate, sugar can not be raised successfully 
in Louisiana in competition with other countries, because in 
Louisiana they have a season of but eight months, whereas a 
season of twelve months is needed. 

Further, Mr. Chairman, there has been put forward for pro- 
tection the maple-sugar industry, an ‘‘infant industry” that 
dates back to the time when Columbus discovered America, the 
‘infant industry“ of boring a hole in the maple tree, getting 
the sap out of it, and reducing it to sugar. These two things are 
enough to load down the bill so as to prevent any conscientious 
legislator from voting for it. 

On the other hand, the sorghum industry has made remarka- 
ble strides toward the successful solution of the production of 
sugar from sorghum at a profit. Ten years ago 

Here the hammer tell. 
. SIMPSON. I ask two minutes more. 

Mr. BOATNER. A number of other gentlemen want tospeak, 
and would be glad to have five minutes. j 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the Chair to understand that as an ob- 
jection? 8 

Mr. BOATNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr.Chairman, having only ten minutes 
I trust that my time will not be taken up by interruptions. 

The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. SIMPSON], who has just ad- 
dr the House, declares against a tariff for revenue—that is, 
a sugar tax—and for the maintenance of the bounty system as 
adopted in the McKinley act. The gentleman from Kansas rep- 
resents a political party which declared for an income tax; and 
he favors that more than he does a revenue tariff. He would 
raise the money the Treasury needs by a tax on incomes, while 
I would raise part of it by a revenue tax on sugar and part by a 
tax on incomes. 

But further, the gentleman denounces the sugar industry of 
Louisiana and eulogizes the sorghum industry of the West. 
There appears to be a special reason for the gentleman doing 
this. Herein this Treasury report which I hold in my hand, 
T find thatin the gentleman’s own town, Medicine Lodge, Kans,— 
(he is known on this floor, I believe, as the statesman from 
Medicine Lodge”)—there is a sorghum sugar factory called the 
„Medicine Lodge Sugar Company, Limited,” which received 
last year upon sorghum sugar $10,216 in bounties. That ac- 
counts, perhaps, for the gentleman's solicitude about the main- 
tenance of a bounty and his remarks in eulogy of the sorghum- 
sugar industry. 

Tr. SIMPSON. Does the gentleman infer-—— 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I decline to be interrupted. 

Mr. SIMPSON. The gentleman ought to allow me to correct 
that statement. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. If I have made any error of statement 
the gentleman can take occasion in his own time to correct it. 

Mr.SIMPSON. Does the gentleman infer that I voted for 
that bounty? f F 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Chairman, I decline to be inter- 


rupted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana declines 
to be interrupted. : : 

Mr. BLANCHARD. And I trust that this interruption will 
not be taken out of my time. : RIO 

Nor did I charge that the gentleman’s motive in speaking just 
now as he did was because of the existence of the sugar factory 
in his own town, and its reception of more than $10,000 in boun- 
ties. I referred to the matter arguendo. y 

Mr. Chairman, the Republican party when last in power re- 
pudiated and struck down the duty upon sugar because it was a 
revenue duty, and their policy of taxation favored protective 
duties rather than revenue duties. Now, the Democratic party, 
so far at least as the Ways and Means Committee of this House 
is entitled to s for the party, proposes to repudiate a duty 
on sugar, notwithstanding the fact that it is essentially a reve- 
nue duty. If there is anything the Democratic party stood 
for all ikas years it has been a tariff for revenue with the inci- 
dent of protection. f 

The Demncratic national platform adopted at Chicago did not 


declare for an income tax, as advocated by the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN], but it did declare for a tariff for reve- 
nue. Where are you going to get a tariff for revenue to an ex- 
tent as great as you would by a tax on sugar? 

The gentleman from Nebraska said two things in his speech 
out of line with his party’s platform. First, he inveighed against 
a tariff on sugar notwithstanding the fact that it is a revenue 
tariff and that his party’s platform had declared for such a tariff. 
Secondly, he advocated an income tax, which his party at Chi- 
cago did not declare for. 

Mr. Chairman, a tax upon sugar is the ideal tax. It gives the 
maximum of reyenue with the minimum of taxation and the 
minimum of protection. For every dollar that it pays into the 

ockets of the sugar-producer from 88 to $10 is paid into the 
reasury of the United States in the way of revenue. 

You gentlemen onthis (Democratic) side of the House, with a 
long record of nearly one hundred years of Democratic declara- 
tion of a tariff for revenue, are you prepared to strike down the 
sugar industry of Louisiana here, in the house of its friends, and 
in violation of one of the cardinal tenets of your party? Thisis 
a serious question for the members of this side to consider. 
Here you have a bill which is not a revenue-producing bill in 
the sense that it will yield the funds which the 8 Treas- 
ury requires. Did not the honorable Secretary of the Treasury, 
in a letter a few days ago to the chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittes on Finance, tell that gentleman that from the Ist day of 
July, 1893, to the 13th day of the present month the excess of 
expenditures of the Treasury over receipts aggregated $43,500,- 
000? And did he not further say that if this excess of expendi- 
tures, monthly, continued, as had been the case for the last six 
months, the deficit in the Treasury at the beginning of the next 
fiscal year, July 1, 1894, would aggregate the enormous sum of 
$78,000,000? 

How are you to raise the money with which to meet that def- 
icit if you deny a revenue tax upon sugar? You say you aro 
going to get it from incomes. I deny that you can obtain that 
much money from any income tax that it is possible to pass 
through this Congress. Any income tax greater than that 
which it is currently rumored has been agreed upon by the 
Ways and Means Committee and is expected soon to be re- 
ported to this House would have no more chance to pass Con- 
gress—to use an expression of a Senator from Kentucky—“‘than 
& one-legged grasshopper would have in a coop of turkeys.” 
Peter] And the income tax which the Ways and Means 

mmittee are expected to report, even if it could pass Con- 
gress, which is doubtful, would not yield sufficient revenue to 
meet the Treasury requirement. -More revenue than what it 
will afford, and what this bill in its present state will afford, 
must be raised. That is the plain proposition that should ad- 
dress itself especially to the dominant party in this House. If 
you adopt a duty of 14 cents upon b gon provide the means 
of raising $45,000,000 per year. If you adopt the duty in lieu of 
the bounty proposition of the McKinley act and in lieu of the 
bounty proposition embodied in the pending bill, which in my 
opinion should be done, you save to the Treasury the cost of 
the bounty something like 210,000,000 a year; and thus by the 
adoption of the duty mentioned, and by the abolition of the 
bounty a difference of $55,000,000 a year is made in the Treas- 
sa This practically covers the deficit. 
Mr. Chairman, the sugar industry of the United States, if 
given a fair chance, if given that fostering care of the Govern- 
ment which would spring from a tariff for revenue on sugar, 
would in two decades from this time produce all the sugar that 
the American people consume. Why, sir, there are produced in 
Germany a million tons of sugar from beets alone; and yet we 
have in the United States an area of country twice as large as 
the Germanic Empire susceptible of raising the sugar beet as 
successfully as it is raised in Germany. We have another area 
as great inextent as Germany susceptible of raising successfully 
cane for sugar production; and still another area as large as 
Germany and France combined, susceptible of raising in great 
abundance and of fine quality sorghum for sugar-making pur- 


Ses. 
Pia the State of Louisianas alone we have arable alluvial land 
of ea sufficient to produce 1,000,000 tons of cane sugar an- 
nually. 

Sugar production in Louisiana increased from 375, 000, 000 
pounds in 1891, to 440,000,000 pounds in 1892, and 600,000,000 
pounds in 1893. 

We have increased from 4,000 tons in 1864, the last year of the 
war, to 300,000 tons in 1893. We have, approximating, $120,- 
000,000 of capital invested in this industry in Louisiana, and half 
a million people directly and indirectly earn a living by it. 

Our sugar crop is worth about$25,000,00) annually and creates 
an interstate commerce of forty or fifty millions a year. In 1893 
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25,000 tons of beet sugar were produced in the United States, 
being an increase of 12,000 tons over the previous year’s produc- 
on. 

Are not these promising signs of the healthfulness and steady 
growth of the industry of sugar production in North America? 
Wopo out annually about $105,000,000 for foreign sugar. Our 
annual consumption is about 4,000,000,000 pounds of sugar. By 
a Wise policy of: incidental protection to our domestic sugar in- 
dustry we can readily and easily produce sugar not only suffi- 
cient for our domestic uses, but we should in time become great 
exporters of sugar. 

Mr. Chairman, I am here to advocate this incidental protec- 
tion to sugar production. I am here to urge a duty upon sugar 
which raises the revenue the Treasury needs and gives encour- 
agement to a Southern agricultural industry. 

From the formation of the Government down to July 1, 1891, 
sugar was taxed to supply revenue. Before Louisiana became 
pas of the Union a tax of 3 cents a pound was placed on sugar. 

here are two kinds of taxation, viz, taxation of the people for 
the benefit of the classes, and taxation of the people for the sup- 
port of the Government. The taxon sugar belongs to the latter 
and is defensible. 

Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, the sugar sched- 
ule is one of the most important affected by this bill. Ido not 
care to dwell on its local poer The bill will cripple a great 
industry in Louisiana and crush out the most promising one in 
California, Utah, Nebraska, and other States and Territories in 
the middle upland belt of the United States. But let that pass. 
We have heard so much from the majority denouncing indus- 
tries which are local the country will rightly conclude that to 
insure the blotting out of any duty itis only necessary to show 
its continuance is highly beneficial to any section. 

They have also said so much of national interests as distin- 
guished from the local, I desire to stir up their broad, patriotic 
minds by directing them to the national aspects of the case. 

First. Itis the duty of the Government to continue the bounty 
now provided by law. 

That provides for its continuance until July 1, 1905. It makes 
the necessary appropriation. It provides specifically the method 
by which any person can avail himself of its provisions. It is 
both in the forum of fair dealing and law, in effect, a contract. 

President Cleveland, in his message on the Hawaiian question 
sent to this House only a short month ago, used this language: 


The law of nations is founded upon reason and justice, and the rules of 
conduct governing individual relations between citizens or subjects of aciv- 
ilized state are equally applicableas between enlightenednations. The con- 
siderations that international law is without a court for its enforcement. and 
that obedience to its commands practically depends upon good faith, instead 
of upon the mandate of a superior tribunal, only give additional sanction 
to the lawitself and brand any deliberate infraction of it not merely as a 
wrong, butas a disgrace. A man of true honor protects the unwritten word 
which binds his conscience more scrupulously, if possible, than he does the 
bond a breach of which subjects him to legal liabilities; and the United States 
in ai to maintain itself as one of the most enlightened of nations would 
do its citizens gross injustice if it applied to its international relations any 
other than a high standard of honor and morality. On that ground the 
United States can not properly be put in the pa on of countenancing & 
wrong after its commission any more than in that of consenting to itin ad- 
vance. 


That these sentiments are correct and creditable will haay 
be questioned. They have met with general approval on bot 
sides of the House. 

I quote them only toréenforce the suggestion that a principle 
so ngay and strenuously invoked in behalf of a foreign 
Queen, disreputable both in public and private life, be not with- 
held when dealing with nations with whom we have treaty rela- 
tions, and our own people who have taken the Government at its 
word and invested millions in a useful industry. This bill an- 
nuls our reciprocity treaties, without even consulting the other 
contracting parties. It takes from our own people the induce- 
ment which alone led them to engage in an otherwise losing 
venture. 

We have no moral right to do this. I greatly question our 
legal right to abrogate this law, running as it does for a specific 
time, and for which the appropriation has already been made. 

ie is more than a mere bounty or gratuity; it confers a vested 
right. 

The right of Congress to confer bounties can not be successfully 
questioned. We have carried the power even to the length of 
making appropriations to aid destitute foreigners and cities 
laboring under severe calamities. 

We did this in 1794, in the case of the Santo Domingo refugees, 
eame citizens of Venezuela who suffereā from earthquake in 

An illustration equally forcible, but of a domestic character, is 
in the bounty given the cod fishers, which though strenuously 
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opposed on constitutional grounds has retained its place upon 
our statute books for one hundred years. 

Judge Cooley, in his great work on Taxation, la; 
trine squarely that ‘‘ bounties and pensions may 
General Government.” 

In the case of People vs. Board, ete. (9 Mich., 327), it was held: 


Where a bounty offered under a law of the State is actually earned, the re- 
duction of the bounty by a subsequent amendment of the law does not de- 
prive the party of the full bounty given by the originalact. 


In Smith vs. Aplin (80 Mich., 205) it was held: 


The right of a soldier coming within the provisions of the law entit: 
him to a State bounty of $100, which had been offered, became of a ves 
right of which the Legislature could not deprive him. 


In the case of Calder vs. Henderson, United States circuit 
court of appeals, at November term, 1892, it was held: 


Prior to 1890 the pemon of sugar was fostered by the Government of 
the United States by a protective tarif which imposed such duties upon im- 
ported sugar as practically enabled the producers in this country to obtain 
a price for the s produced by them compensatory of the cost of produc- 
tion, it being well understood that, without the enhanced price resulti 
from the tariff, sugar in quantities could only be produced in the Unite 
States at a loss to the producer. In 1890 the Government of the United 
States, without changing its policy in respect to punat roduced, changed 
the method of encouraging production by practically placing sugar upon 
the free list and enacting the bounty system. 
i The law granting the bounty, so far as it is material to this case, is as fol- 
ows; 

‘231. That on and after July 1, 1891, and until July 1, 1905, there shall be 
paid, from any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, under 
the provisions of section 3689 of the Revised Statutes, to the producer of 
sugar testing not less than 90° by the polariscope, from beets, sorghum, or 
sugar cane grown within the United States, a bounty of 2 cents per pound; 
and upons testing less than 90° by the polariscope and not less than 80°, 
a bounty of ind per pound, under such rulesand regulations as the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the 
8 shall prescribe. 

“232. The producer of said s to be entitled to said bounty shall have 
first tiled prior to July 1 of e year with the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue a notice of the place of production, with a general description of 
the machinery and methods to be employed by him, with an estimate of the 
amount of sugar proposed to be produced in the current or next year, in- 
cluding the number of maple trees to be tapped, and an application fora 
license to so produce, to be accompanied by a bond ina penalty, and with 
sureties to be approved by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, condi- 
tioned that he will faithfully observe all rules and regulations that shall be 

escribed for such manufacture and production of sugar.” (26 Stat. at L., 


) 

It is to be noticed that the bounty offered by the statute is for sugar there- 
after to be produced, and to those producers only who shall accept the pro- 
visions of the act and comply. with its terms as to taking out a license, giv- 
ing bond in penalty, etc. In our o on, the bounty so called in the statute 
is not a pure gratuity or donation = Government, but was intended, and 
is, in fact, a stand: offer of re and compensation to sugar producers 
to encourage and stimulate them in the otherwise losing business of pro- 
ducing sugar in the United States. It was intended, and is in fact. a guar- 
antee of reimbursement to sugar producers accepting the terms of the stat- 
ute of part, at least, of the cost of production. hen @ producer of sugar 
accepts the offer and complies with the statute, it would seem to be as much 
a contract as is ble for any citizen to make with the Government. All 
13 e of a contract are present, the terms, the conditions, and the 

object. 

It is true that the Government can repeal the statute and refuse — — the 
bounty earned upon sugar that has been produced under the pro: 
within the statute, but so could the Government do with an admitted con- 
tract for any public work. The appellant contended in thecircuit court, as 
in this court, that the bounty offered by the Government of the United States 
Was a pure gratuity without consideration, revocable at pleasure, and until 
payment of the same is actually made, is not 5 , but only a hope that 
may or may not be realized. ‘The judge of the circuit court in a very clear 
and well-reasoned opinion discussed the case on this line, and citing Wil- 
liams vs. Heard, 140 U. S., 551, held that sugar bounty earned was propery: 
In the cases of Comegys vs. Vasse, 1 Peters, 183, and in Williams vs. Heard, 
supra, it was held that equitable claims t our own and foreign gov- 
ernments not arising under statute and not allowed at the date of bank- 
ruptcy were expectancies coupled with an interest, and as such were prop- 
erty rights that under assignment in bankruptcy under both the 
bankrupt laws of 1800 and 1867. 

The c of David R. Calder, who accepted the terms of the act for the 
year 1891 for sugar produced during that year, is a claim arising under a 
contract, a just claim. and one that the Government can not avoid other- 
wise than by repudiation. It is more than a possibility coupled with an in- 
terest, it is an actuality; a vested interest (see People ez ref East S aw 
Salt Company vs. Board of State Auditors, 9 Mich., 327), and a right for 
which there is a remedy under existing statutes of the United States. The 
statute offe the bounty makes a standing appropriation to pay it, and it 
is the duty of the Treasury officials to warrant for ít; and if there is a dis- 
pute as to facts or amounts, the Court of Claims has jurisdiction. See‘ An 
act to provide for br suits against the Government of the United 
States.“ (24 Stat. at L., ) 


The decisions so frequently cited here by the majority are 
each based on provisions of State constitutions and have no ap- 
plication whatever to the question at issue. 

No provision of the Federal Constitution prohibits it, while 
the practice of one hundred years must be deemed in the mind 
of every reasonable person sufficient as precedent. 

Second. It is to our financial interest to continue the bounty. 

With a population numbering only one-twenty-fifth that of the 
world, we consume 30 per cent of the world’s product of sugar. 

In 1880 we consumed nearly 1,000,000 tons, or 42.7 pounds per 
capita, and in 1891 nearly 2,000,000 tons, or 66.2 pounds per cap- 
ita. At 5 cents per pound this amounts to $3.31 per capita, or 
$16.55 for each family of five persons. 


sdown the doc- 
given by the 
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Cost of sugar and molasses imported. 


The above computation is based upon foreign prices. Our | 


ople buy at home, retail prices. mputing the import of 
1801 at 5 cents per pound and we have 8174, 173,850 as the real 
cost to the people. 

This amount exceeds the pensions paid for the same year by 
more than $20,000,000, is nearly eight times more! than the 
interest on our national debt, and nearly one-half as much as its 
3 Compare these figures with our exports of leading 
products. 


In 1891 we exported of wheat, 8106, 000, 000 worth; of corn, $17,- 


000,000. worth; of beef, hog, and dairy products, 8130, 000, 000 


worth; of raw cotton, $29,000,000 worth. Our total exports 

amounted to $872,000,000. 

Our entire silver output in 1891 was $75, 417, 000 

Our entire gold output in 1891 was 33, 175, 00 
Total of gold and silver 108, 592, 000 


I desire here to make as part of my remarks the portion of the 
Statistical Abstract for 1892, giving the amounts and price of coal 
marketed in this country, and also the quantity and value of 
minerals produced in the United States: 

AMOUNTS MARKETED, 


Bituminous coal. 


. Tons. 

. 68, 723,110 $72,873, 784 

-| 78,011, 224 86, 498, 845 
82, 692, 623 


Quantities and values of minerals produced in the United States during the calendar gears from 1837 to 1891, inclusive. 
[Prepared by the United States Geological Survey.] 


METALLIC. 
Pig iron, value at Philadelphia... 8121, $25, 6, 489, 738 
ver, coining value . troy o ; ER — 45, 783, 632 
Gold, co: ORTON TEN ene tear 0. 33, 000, 000! 1, 604, 927 
Copper, e valne at New York City_._pounds_.|185, 227,881) 21, 115, 916 231, 270, 622 
value at New York City. short tons.. 160,700) 14, 1 180, 555 
Zine, value at New. York City 8 50, 340 4,752.3 55, 903 
* value at San Franclsco_fiasks f 33, een 33, 250 
1, g.value at Philadelphia pounds..| 205, 133, 2 204, 328 
um, Value at Pittsburg......-.. do. 15600 89, 000 19, 000 


ARE E E EN b do E EN VE ene riety 


Tin 
Antimony. value at San Francisco. short tons. 
Platinum, value (crude) at San Francisco 
troy ounces.. 


Total value of metallic products 
NONMETALLIC (SPOT VALUES 2). 


SS Ee eS 1 — 4 004. 91, 106, 998 
8 ped Fine . i 88882 181| 41, 624, 611 
Building stone mmia ma mee anae ma ae 25, 000, 000 


a The resutts for 1889, with the exception for lime, cement, salt, zinc white, 
borax, bromine, slate ground asa pigment, and rutile, were obtained through 
the Eleventh United states Census. 

5 Long" tons are tons of 2,240 avoirdupois pounds; short tons are tons of 
2,000 avoirdupois pounds. 

0 81.2920 troy ounce, 

d 22.6718 per troy ounce. 

¢ Including copper made from imported pyrites, except in 1881, for which 
no returns are available for matte. 


A comparison of these figures with the yearly expenditure of 


our people for sugar is startlingly sug, ve 
Let us now examine the world’s Rn le 


Year. Cane sugar. 


It will be observed that in 1840 beet sugar constituted only 44 
per cent of the entire supply, while in 1893 beet sugar had risen 
to 58 per cent, and in quantity the production of beet sugar had 
increased seventy fold since 1840, and now exceeds by 1,000,000 tons 
the production of cane sugar. 

The increase of beet-sugar production in the United States 
has been still more remarkable. We produced in— 

Tons. | rn 


...... „ 


255 | 1892 12, 
1851 5, 400 | 1893 (estimated). . 25, 000 
*McKinley law went into effect. 

_ While the cane-sugar industry, though increased largely, has 
made much smaller p è 

Thesefacts show the direction in which progress is being made. 
They show clearly that in the future we must rely mainly on the 
beet for our sugar supply. 

The next practical question is, can we successfully raise beets 
. If we can it may be wise to encourage its 
growth. : 


$107, 009, O00 28, 337, 985 
59, 155 60 51, T5, 416, 565 
33, 173, 090| 1, 590, 33, 175, 000 
33, 888. 954 231, 246,214) 20 f: 979 205 238, 455, 300 
15,024, 951 182, 907 10, 187 — 14. ‘703; 202, 17, 609, 822 
5, 500, 853, p 5, 791, 824! 6, 07 80, 8. 083, 700 
1, 413, 125 26, 484 1 1, 615) 22,904) 1, 038, 386 

127,63% 258, 151,588 134, 0 118, 498 71, 090 
65,000, A 17,18 Wee 61,281) & 150,000 100, 000 
r DOR SATE [ge SN Sea | el Dix rent ie 125, 289 25, 059 
20, 000 145 28, 000 40,75 X 47,007 

2; 00 2,000 2,500 100 500 

256; 277, 517 269, 500, 807, 380, 207. 302, 307, 922 

101, 860, 529 85, 288, 050 04, 348, 809| 90, 392, 871| 110, 420, 801/105, 268, 962; 117, 188, 400 
89, 020, 483 40,714, 721| 65, 879,514) 41, 489, 858 992 7³⁵ 
25, 500, 000 2. 805, 706 45 . eee 7720 70 


J Of 76} avoirdupois pounds net. 
Including nickel in copper-nickel alloy, and in exported ore and matte. 
553 8 val at the point of 
sf P value is mean ue e point o! 
Ineindin an 


uction. 
5 g brown coal and lignite, and mined elsewhere than 
in Pennsylva - 


nia. 
k Not including Hme in barrels, limestone for iron flux, or grindstones. 


Tne best proof that we can successfully produce the plant, is 
he that we are to-day, in a half dozen States of our Union, 
oing so. 
Here is a list of nearly 60 farmers in my State who are doing 
so profitably, as the figures show: 
Number of acres of sugar beete planted and the average amount per acre. 


Average amount 
per acre. 


5 
a 8 S 
8 ke] 

8 Ê 4 
83 154. 34 
39 3| 57. 287. 95. 80 
15 81.1 155. 32) 77. 66 
44 45, 227. 93} 75. 98 
17 1| 15.1 75. 60 75. 60 
100 74.1 870. 08 74. 14 
40 28. 144. 72. 30 
134 11 14. 72.27 72.27 
27. 139. 72} 69. 86 
114 41, 509. 41) 09. 00 
90 41, 205. 68. 53 
36 27. 135. 18 67. 59 
1| 13. 65. 04) 65.04 
21 39.0; 13.0 194.93) 64, 98 
53 38. 9| 192.87| 64. 29 
42 § 6, 12.8 31.82) 63. 64 
108 24. 12. 2 121.79) 60. 90 
34 1) 12.21 12 8 60.77] 60.77 
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Number of acres of sugar beets planted, ete.—Continued. 


erage amount 


per acre, 


| Acres harvested. 


Sen | Tons. 
2 85 


— 
om 
> 


R 


— 

< 
60.76 
00.74 
59. 50 
59. 35 
57. 15 
53. 99 
11.3 3| 58.72 56.72 
52. 283. 68| 50.71 
11.3 3! 56. 50 56.50 
21.9} 14.0) 109.71) 34.96 
31. 157. 03 52. 34 
20. 8 104. 10 52. 05 
40. 202. 59 50. 65 
9.8 8 48.75 48. 75 
9.6 948.2 48.25 
9.5 47.21) 47. 21 
N. 3 188. 67 48. 67 
9.2 46. 20 46.20 
45.8 2} 229. 91} 45.78 
8. B| 43. 85) 43.85 
6. $1, 35) 41.80 
8. 3 41.73) 41.738 
24.8 3 123. 96) $1. 32 
16.4 2 81.93) 40. 98 
15.9 79. 87 39. 8t 
8. 29.80) 39. 80 
30. 153. 39| 38. 35 
Carl Daberkow. 15. 3 6} 76.48) 38.24 
August Hamann 15. 74. 90 37.45 
Cay Eweldt do 14.8 74.24 87.12 
Seabees: 1 73.01) 88.50 
68.59) 34. 30 
33.66) 33.66 
66.91| 33.46 
4 82.16 

William Holling . < 

Henry V O88) 2 55252-2301 å 3} 31.25| 31.25 
State Industrial School. 2 554.09) 30.78 


When an acre can be made to yield $96.34 it is folly to say the 
plant can not be raised with profit. 

Prof. Wiley, chief of the division of chemistry, who is a recog- 
nized authority and has given this question much consideration 
and research, in his report recently made, says: 

COST OF THE PRODUCTION OF ONE ACRE OF BEETS. 


In the data which follow is given the total of the production of a 
single measured acre of beets, in which an accurate account of every ex- 
pense attendant upon thé argon eget harvesting, and delivering of 


the beets was k The result, w. not particularly encouraging, must 
be interpreted inthe ht of the fact that it is not 8 to produce asin- 
arger area could be pro- 


gio acre of any crop with as much economy asa 
uced e Further than this, attention must be called to the 
fact that no preparatlon had been made at the station for harvesting the 
beets by means of a mechanical lifter. Inasmuch as the rest of the work 
ts and had to be done carefully by 


The cost of harves 8 therefore, 
double what it would be in ordinary 
production of one acre of beets is as follows: 


Oct. 1. Light plowing of ground a ü é é . 68 
Oct. 25. Deep plowing of ground %0 
ea / AE A r A 00 
April 28. Disk harrowing of ground 38 
April 29. Twice harrowing, at 17 cents. 2¹ 
nnr casa craspacce—n ne ndaee 17 
2.55 
Sr 52 
17 
. 2 
8.12 
6,25 
02 
2 
June 30. Horse hoe > 62 
July 7. Solling up the beets (29 hours, at 12} cents per hour) 3. 62 
Total cost of 
Harves — x 
tons beets 3 miles, at 50 cents per ton 
Rent of land, at 
Total cost of plan „ cultivating, harvesting, and delivering to 

one oot bere —— Aaa —: pe ee E Se 52.28 


at the 


ofa shovel into acar. Where beets are dumped directly at the door of a 
iminished. 


5 e e e eee 


price received for the beets was # per ton, ma ing the total price re- 
ceived $50. This deducted from the cost of production shows an apparent 
net loss of $2.28 per acre. When. however, the fact is considered that if the 
farmer had done this work himself and himself and his team the liberal 
wages allowed, it is seen that he would have eome out very well, considering 


the outlay. 
at source of regret to us that the very acre of beets 


It was. of course, a 
which we had selected as a test of cost of production should peppen pa be the 
the iilars. e tonara ot 


one which was most seriously damaged 

the beets on this acre was completely deewroyed hry the cn 

their first and second attacks; o there is no doubt of the fact that 
some 
must be allowed for, and it is useless to try to deceive the public by the 
statement that every farmer who practices beet-growing will 

peracre. The business is just like that of any other farming occw 
sometimes it will prove highly remunerative and at other timesit will be 
practiced at a loss. 5 


This Department has no desire to induce farmers to entor into the culture 
of the sugar beet by any col of the returns which they will receive 
or any diminution of the labors w. the farmers will have to undergo. 


With the most careful culture and with attention to every detail the farmer 
may as well acknow: the fact that it will cost him, in round numbers, 


in the neighborhood of to produce a single acre of beets and deliver ita 
distance of 3 miles to a factory. Where farms on a larger scale, aud es- 
pecially after a year or two of , there is no doubt of the fact that 


this expense can be reduced to 
this can not now be promised as 
production. 

Taking all the plats of the 
that the mean yield peracre was 15.8 tons, which, at 84 
to 363.20 per acre. cost of uction for the 
have been no greater than for 


ter, namely: for transportation, $1.50 extra. and for har- 
S the to increased 
make the total cost $56.28, which, 


acre or perhaps lower. More than 
— the economy and cheapness of beet 


tal station for the season, it is found 
ton, would amount 
of 15.8 tons would 


would be at the rate of nearly 
peracre. This is certainly a profit which would be satisfactory to most 


It is seen, however, from the above, how rapidly the 
will diminish if hé allows the yield per acre to fall 


where 
the price paid for beets is 84 per ton for beets from 12% to 15 per 
cent. The beets delivered by us to eee 
and so were very little inferior to those would have fetched per 


ton. 

On the wh the culture experiments for the season must be regarded 

uite — tes when all the sirens rs elena ia taken into oom 

eration. The data given at least represent with absolute accuracy the 
fe ag seu Which were performed and are therefore extremely valuable to 

e farmer and the manufacturer as a basis for estima’ the probable cost 
T culture. The full data ot the cui- 
ture experiments were published in 38 of the Division of Chemistry, 
which was issued in March, 1893. 

It will be seen these figures are based on a confessedly too large 
estimate for expenses, and only $4.50 per ton to the producer, 
while in fact in my State the factories pay $5 per ton. 

The result with 85 paid for beets is much: more satisfactory. 
That sum can be paid only if the present bounty is retained. 

No man in his senses will for a moment claim that any market 
oag ey furnished if the bounty is taken away or materially re- 

uced, 

The present Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Morton, gives his 
official approval to the Wiley report, and puts the sensible in- 
quiry, Should we not produce in this country the products which 
ene has demonstrated we can as well raise here? 

mocratic testimonials ought to pass current here, even upon 
the subject of bounties. Let me submit two more. In my State 
the metropolitan, simon-pure Democratic daily, the Omaha 
World-Herald, whose political orthodoxy my Democratic col- 
league [Mr. 5 certainly vouch for, in its issue of Jan- 
uary 22, 1893, contained the following edit 5 

[From Omaha World-Herald (Democratic), January 22, 1823. 
CAPITAL READY TO COME, . 

Those are wise and significant words written by H. W. Wilsy, the chemist 
of the Agricultural ent, to Secretary Rusk, wherein he says: 

“Tf capitalists could be assured that the present fiscal policy of the Gov- 
ernment in relation to sugar would be continued, there are many millions 
of dollars which would at once be invested fn the manufacture of beet 8 
but with the uncertainty of ional action which now exists, it is 
doubtful whether a single new factory will be built during the coming sea- 
son.” 

The notorious bad faith of the State of Nebraska in taking off the 
bounty as soon as hundreds of thousands of capital had been inv in 
sugar-beet ts in the State, has deterred the ingress of capital and 
8 pt the farmers for two years gut ot a profitable business. The 

peed KA nauona as Erpes Oa or what nak 

asit may, it gran legally eleeted Legisla- 
ture. and was the Pema of br an 8 the State and 
providing the farmer with a market for a new and profitable crop. Since it 
performed what it promised, the bounty should have been allowed to stand 
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till perfidy was shown. Capital in amounts than have been already 
invested stands ready to enter the field whenever Congress or the State 
shows a willingness to accord it fair treatment. 

Not content with that magnificent indorsement, it reproduces 
with favorable comment an article appearing in the Chicago 
Record which contained a report of a speech made by Dr. George 
L. Miller,“ the most eminent Democrat in Nebraska,” and whose 
high character and good judgment is a matter of just pride to 
all Nebraskans, regardless of party: 

[World-Herald (Democratic).] 
NEBRASKA'S GROWING INDUSTRY. 

While corn is king in Nebraska, indications point strongly to the fact that 
the sugar beet will in time contest with corn this royal tinction. That 
the climate and soil of Nebraska are peculiarly adapted to the raising of 
mgar beets has been abundantly demonstrated and this industry as now de- 
veloped in the State proves the sugar beet to be the most protitable of all 
cro More sugar factories are needed, and when the farmers indicate a 
wil ess to raise less corn and more beets the factories willcome. The 
old State bounty 


“This section is 8 interested in the new tarif law, which the Demo- 
, especially as regards the sugar clauses. The bounty 


of 
by the ee 3 in 1891, partially because of the national aid 


unexpected quarter. Dr. Geo: L. Miller, the most eminent Democrat in 
Nebraska and a man of great ability and prominence, is that new friend. 

Recently a fine, new hotel was built at Norfolk and the formal ope 
has justoccurred. Dr. Miller made one of the speeches on that occasion an: 
was charmed with the prosperity of that section. On his return he said: 

“Tt requires only a ride through the garden of the Elkhorn Valley to show 
the measure of drivel in circulation in regard to hard times. The stories 
peddled out about starving Nebraska are almost grotesque. It is a picture 
of delight that is unfolded all the way through Northern Nebraska and the 

us powers of these soils are bounteously witnessed. 

“T was much taken with the sugar-beet ente at Norfolk,” the doctor 
resumed in an emphatic manner, “and I see in it the key to the future of 
Nebraska farming. The Nebraska soil is peculiarly adapted to the growth 
of beets full of saccharine matter, and the profits of the rene Bogie very 

One small farmer on a patch of 10 acres can do better 8 
ts than the man with tenfold larger area who puts in corn. 
uestion is of labor. It is true that it is hard to get weeders and workers, 
ut that feature will adapt itself in time. 

The sugar people are strong in their claims that they must have the con- 
tinuance ofthe bounty to keep up. That may be true. I do not know, but 
free 1 — asl anr am — in ree or aues ey fair sanes os 
may be necessary to maintain an tution so much as this. 
is honest for a State to set aside a fund for the encouragement of beneficial 
en and that does not partake of the stealthy and covert nature of 
tariffassistance, which while claiming to do one thing really levies a tribute 
without being fair enough to say so. I have an idea that it would be quite 
fair for the State to help by bounty, although I hate the word, if itis certain 
that the help is necessary to the continued operation of the sugar-beet fac- 
tories. Certainly the Norfolk industry has done wonders for the town and 
that entire section. It seemed to me like a miracle. 

It would kill the Democratic party in this State if that bounty should be 
repealed by the Congres 

In addition, letters by the wholesale from reputable Nebras- 
kan farmers are on my desk testifying to the high regard they 
entertain for this industry. > 

I will be pleased to show samples to any doubting Thomas 
me yet es a question whether or not we can in fact raise 

ts. 

These farmers know that the industry is one of the best and 
most profitable upon which they can enter. ` i 

They know this law hasalready broughtand will bring capital in 
their midst, that it will diversify industry, give labor to many who 
do not find it elsewhere—children, the aged, women who prefer 

ht outdoor to heavy indoor work—persons who have no capi- 

and can not purchase the ordinary equipment of the farmer 
and relies on the labor of his hands. In the present develop- 
ment of the business of the country sugar made from beets costs 
not less than 6 cents per pound, and as it sells for only a trifle 
over 4 cents at wholesale, it is evident the industry must have 
protection or die. 8 

When our a averse as all people are to engage in new 
ventures, shall have had the requisite experience, why may we 
notsupply our own wants. France, Germany, Austria, neither 
of them possessing natural advantages over us, had the good 
sense to protect and develop this industry and now furnish our 
supply at a good profit to them. 

hy not produce this ourselves? Why not learn even from 
these people a useful lesson? 

Mr. Chairman, this House seems to be in a somewhat strange 
temper. An interested observer from the galleries would nat- 
urally conclude that it is only necessary to suggest that a cer- 
tain measure would be beneficial to any partof the United States 
for it to receive the unanimous opposition of gentlemen who evi 
dently were sent here to misrepresent the country. : 


- I have no sympathy with these gentlemen. If any amend- 
ment which has been proposed here would benefit the constitu- 
ency of the gentleman from Medicine Lodge, I would be very 
much p! to vote forit. If any amendment seeks to benefit 
the constituency of the gentleman from Louisiana, I would be 
pleased to vote for that, for I am so constituted that any meas- 
ure which benefits any American industry commands my un- 
qualified support. [Applause.] 

I am surprised that any gentleman should hesitate for one 
moment to vots the protection needed. You ought not to hesi- 
tate. You ought to stand for everything that is American. Do 
that and you will cease to be Sppendens upon foreign countries. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in the few moments which have been 
given me, I can not possibly hope to cover any considerable por- 
tion of the ground which should be traversed. I know that 
gentlemen on the other side are only too anxious to vote down 
this industry. They are dot in a temper to listen to the reason 
and the facts in the case. 

But, gentlemen, let me tell you that two years from now there 
will be a Congress sitting in this Hall which will listen to the 
voice of the people and protect their industries. [Applause on 
the Republicanside.] Youspitupon the industries of the North 
and West to-day, but the people whom you so insult will in turn 
administer a fitting rebuke to you. Do your worst now, but the 
gay s reckoning is at hand. [Applause on the Republican 
side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. HAINER] has expired. 

Mr. BRYAN. I ask that my colleague be allowed to proceed 
for twoor three minutes. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. I understand that the time is 
taken up and I will simply extend my remarks. 

Mr. BOATNER. Mr. Chairman, one would hardly have sup- 

ed from the remarks of the distinguished gentleman from 
ebraska [Mr. BRYAN], delivered a few moments ago, that he 
was a member of the Committee on Ways and Means which re- 
rted the pending bill to the House, because the remarks wich 

e has just addressed to the House are directly inconsistent with 
the report which he joined in submitting to this body. That re- 
port says that— 

The American people, after the fullest and most thorough debate ever 
given by any people to their fiscal policy, have deliberately and rightly de- 
cided that the existing tariff is wrong in principle and grievously unjust in 
operation. They have decided as free men must always decide, that the power 
of taxation has no lawful or constitutional exercise except for providing 
revenue for the support of Government. 

And yet, in the face of this declaration, he asks this House to 
countenance and give its support to a provision of this bill pro- 
viding directly for a bounty, in order that the House may have 
an excuse to resort to another form of taxation, unknown in the 
Democratic platform, unheard of in the Democratic campaign, 
and advocated by nobody in the Democratic party antecedent to 
the election. In order, sir, that he may have an excuse, and 
that this House may be driven to the adoption of an income tax, 
he asks the House to violate a principle which the party itself 
lays down in the report of this committee. The committee pro- 
ceeds to say: 

The bill on which the committee has expended much patient and anxious 
labor is not offered as a complete response to the mandate of the American 
poopie. It no more professes to be purged of all protection than to be free 
ofall error in its complex and ‘old details. 

And yet, sir, they send to the House a bill containing confess- 
edly protective features. The gentleman from Nebraska repu- 
diates the idea that we may lawfully afford incidental protection 
to any American industry by the imposition of a revenue duty. 
Sir, the gentleman igno the fact that in this very report 
the committee gives its indorsement to this principle by quoting 
from the remarks of the late Senator Beck: 

In adjusting taxation on imports with a view only to obtain revenue or 
for revenue only, we never thought of discriminating ust American in- 
dustries, or of depriving them ot the incidental benelits or protection a 
proper revenue tariff would afford. 

That is quoted from a speech of the late Senator Beck, one of 
the ablest Democrats who ever served his party in this genera- 
tion. Thatquotation is merely repeating the acknowledged doc- 
trine of the Democratic party for the last fifty years, a doctrine 
to which the Democratic party is as thoroughly committed and 
pledged as it can be to any fe whatever. 

Now, sir, I speak here in behalf of a revenue duty upon su 
which will afford an incidental protection, arevenue duty which 
shall be confined to the needs and necessities of the Govern- 
ment. And, sir, in asking that I am only asking that the Dem- 
ocratic party carry out its pledges to the people of the State of 

Is it to be na Peet sir, that the people of the State of Louisi- 
ana in 1884 would have cast the electoral vote of that State for 
Grover Cleveland if they had been confronted with the certainty 
that the great industry of that State was to be put upon the free 
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list? Is it to be supposed that the people of that State would 
have voted for the Democratic party in the last contest if they 
had been told, as the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN] 
now tells them, that the Democratic party will reverse its en- 
tire pog and its declared principles for fifty years, and will 
destroy the leading industry of the State of Louisiana by de- 
priving it of the incidental protection of a revenue duty? 

I say, sir, it is not reasonable to expect that the State would 
have supported the ticket, and it would not haye done so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. BOATNER] has expired. r 

M PERON . I hope the gentleman’s time may be ex- 
tended. * 

The CHAIRMAN. There is no time to extend. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I oppose the restoration of the 
duty upon sugar, because it is 9 a tax upon every man’s 
breakfast table of at least a do a year for each person who 
sits down to that table. We took the duty off in 1890 and re- 
duced the price of sugar, because we produced but 10 per cent of 
the sugar we used and imported 90 per cent, and I hope that 
fact will — to the understanding sometime of my friend from 
Kansas [Mr. SIMPSON]. 

A vote for the restoration of a duty on sugar is a vote of $5,- 
000,000 a year to the gentlemen who own the sugar plantations 
in the Hawaiian Islands; it is a vote of $10,000,000 a year to those 
who own the mee plantations in Louisiana and other planta- 
tions in the South and West; and therefore I am opposed to vot- 
ing that tariff upon sugar. Iam opposed tothe scheme con- 
tained in the present bill of the majority of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, because it is simply voting a gratuity to the 
producers of sugar without any prospect of a public benefit. No 
man is sanguine enough to hopa; or dare express the hope, that 
the effect of this bounty in this bill will benefit the sugar in- 
dustry or establish it upon a permanent basis. On the other 
hand it will destroy the industry, and that very quickly and 
simply. The people of the United States are called upon to ex- 
pend $35,000,000 for a class comprising a few individuals, a small 
class—legislation for a few people in the United States. 

I am in favor of keeping in operation the presentlaw, notonly 
because it has been held out to the pore who would produce 
this sugar that they would have this bounty, but because by a 
similar bounty Germany and France were able to build up the 
beet-sugar industry, and that we shall be able under it to build 
up that industry in a few years sufficiently to sapphy the whole 
ao of our own country. [Applause on the Republican 
side. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, the sharp 
diversity of opinion that has developed in this debate is but a 
repetition of the difficulties through which the Committee on 
Ways and Means have had to move in reaching the conclusion 

resented in their bill. The sugar bounty was an unfortunate 
egacy bequeathed to us by the false economic legislation of the 
Fifty-first Congress. Those who believe that the taxes which 
the poopie pay ought to go into the people's Treasury to be used 
for the supportof the people’s Government would have been very 
unwilling to remove entirely the taxes from so distinctly a rev- 
enue subject as raw sugar; but those who believe that the chief 
end of tariff taxes is to take money from the pockets of one citi- 
zen and to put it in the pocket of another citizen were quick to 
seize upon the sugar tariff as one to be swept from the laws of 
the land. 

Haying put raw sugar upon the free list, they naturally, in 
keeping with their ideas, realized tnat they would have to put 
in a specific appropriation or bounty forthe benefit of the sugar- 

wers. Theeleven men who framed this bill, and presented 
it to their colleagues in this House, had as divergent views, and 
views as sharply and stoutly divergent as any eleven men upon 
this floor. They would have been glad, if they could have done 
so, to unite upon some sugar tariff that would meet the approval 
of all their Democratic colleagues. Unable to do that, each 
dealing with the question from his own particular point of view, 
each stoutly contending for his own convictions, firm in his own 
opinion, but all moved by that spirit of compromise which must 
actuate men if they are to come to a eonclusion upon any great 
subject, they found that the single point where they could all 
come eee was the provision of the present bill. 

I need not cits from the report of the committee what it says 
in defense,or rather in justification of that provision. We 
should have greatly preferred—there was not one on the com- 
mittee who did not ardently desire—to report a bill that should 
give an immediate coup de grace to the sugar bounty: but dealing 
with this schedule in the same spirit of conservatism that we 
dealt with other schedules, we found ourselves almost com- 
pelled to report a provision not giving a bounty, as has been ar- 
= here, us Peres for the repeal of the existing bounty 

y such gradual stages as shall relieve the people as soon as 


practical, and at the same time shall not bring sudden distress 
upon this industry as compared with other industries dealt with 
in the bill. Our proposition is not to grant but to repeal. 

Throwing aside all disguise of language, there is as genuine a 
bounty in the woolen schedule, there isas true a bounty in the 
cotton schedule, there is as true a bounty in the iron and steel 
schedule as there is in the sugar schedule. The one is hidden 
in an indirect law; the other stands in the open where it is seen 
and recognized of all men. And so, sir, we have tried to deal 
with this sugar question in the same spirit of conservatism in 
which we have dealt with the other schedules of the tariff. 

Mr. Chairman, there is one point of this discussion which, so 
far as I have listened to it, has not yet been 333 to this 
committee. The taxpayers of this country last year paid in 
bounty to the sugar-growers $9,375,000, the product of taxes taken 
from the people. We have reduced in this bill thé duty on re- 
fined sugar 50 per cent. We have cut the duty on refined sugar 
from one-half a cent a pound to a quarter of a cent a pound. 

That reduction saves to the people in the purchase of their 
sugar from eight to nine million dollars a year. So that, while 
heretofore the $9,000,000 used for payment of bounties to the 
sugar-growers came from taxes for which there was no compen- 
sation, we have provided in this sugar schedule a sufficient re- 
duction of taxes on the sugar consumers of this country to pay 
the bounty, and to more than pay the bounty as it goes down 
througn its successive grades. 

In other words, this sugar schedule is astandoff and costs the 
people of this country nothing as compared with the $9,000,000 
that it cost the people directly the past year. Now,it wasin 
evidence before the Committee on Ways and Means that large 
amounts of money had been invested in the last two or three 
2 under the provisions of the McKinley law, that great mills 

ad been established in the sugar-producing region; and, recog- 
nizing this, we have reported a provision that not a single mem- 
ber of the committee originally approved of, that not a single 
member of the committee would not at once and, as he supposed 
decisively have rejected in the outset, but which, after tryin; 
all possible modes of settling this matter by a compromise seem 
to be the only solution to which eleven men of divergent views 
could come in getting rid of this legacy bequeathed to us by the 
vicious legislation of gentlemen on the other side. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from West 
Virginia has expired. The hour has arrived fixed by the com- 
mittze for taking the vote upon the pending amendments. The 
Chair will state the parliamentary situation. The Chair thinks 
that the amendments ought to be first submitted which are a 
plicable to paragraph 180, and then those which are i yee e 
to paragraph 181. The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MCRAE] 
has ofered an amendment to paragraph 180, which the Clerk 
will now report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

phat go mach of ERO act en ig “An act. to reduce revenue, equalize des 
ties, and for other pur approved October 1, 1830,’ as provides for and 
authorizes the issue of licenses to produce sugar, and for the payment of 
bounty tothe producers of sugar from beets, sorghum. or sugar cane, prona 
by the United States, or from maple sap produced within the United States, 
be, and the same hereby is, repealed to take effect July 1, 1894; and thereafter 


it shall be unlawful to issue any license to produce sugar or to pa; 
bounty for the production of sugar of any kind under the said act.” ona 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. MEI- 
KLEJOHN| offers as an amendment the provision contained in the 
existing law known as the McKinley act. That amendment is 
long, and, having been read and being as familiar to the gentle- 
men as the present law, it will not be read again unless by re- 
quest. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] then offers a 
substitute for the amendment of the gentleman from Arkansas, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the amendmentof Mr. HARTER, printed above. 

Mr. McRAE. Mr. Chairman, I reserved a pointoforderagainst 
that amendment of the gentleman from Ohio upon the ground 
that it embodies two propositions, one of which is not involved 
either in the amendment that I offered or in the one offered b 
the gentleman from Nebraska[Mr. MEIKLEJOHN]. It deals wit 
the whole sugar schedule, whereas the pending amendment deals 
only with one paragraph, the one continuing the bounty. The 
amendment of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER], dealing 
with the revenue features of the sugar schedule, is not, I sub- 
mit, germ ine. s 

The substitute would be divisible if it had been offered asan 
independent proposition. The House would be entitled to vote 
separately on the two propositions whether we shall have a 
bounty and whether we shall have a tax on sugar. If, then, this 
amendment wiil be susceptible of division if introduced as a 
separate proposition, it can not be offered as a substitute for the 
amendment I have proposed. 
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Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Chairman, does the Chair desire to 
hear the other side on this question of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair was about to say that inas- 
much as all these schedules are open to amendment under the 
rule, the Chair thinks that the substitute is in order, and, there- 
fore, overrules the point of order. The gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. GEAR], as the Chair understands, desires to offer an amend- 
ment to the substitute, which will now be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend schedule E, page 28, line 8, by striking out the word “five” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the word “eight.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair calls attention to the fact that 
this amendment would be liable to the point of order made b 
the gentleman from Arkansas for the reason that though offere 
as an amendment to the substitute, it does not deal with the 
substitute at all. 

Mr. GBAR, I 2 to offer this after the vote is taken on 
the amendment of the gentleman from Arkansas. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then the gentleman withdraws it for 
present? 

Mr. GEAR. I withdraw it temporarily, and will renew it 


later. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Louisiana r. 
PRICE] desires to offer an amendment to the substitute; and the 
Clerk will report it. 

Mr. PRICE. The amendment which I offer is the provision 
of the Mills bill on this subject. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGEof Kentucky. Idesire tosubmit the par- 
liamentary inquiry whether the substitute offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio is divisible,so that there may be a separate vote 
taken on the two provisions which are added, which propose to 

unish the taxpayers and consumers of America for improper 
legislation in foreign eountries. Idesire that we may, if possible, 
vote separately on the sugar question, which is the first proposi- 
tion, and afterward on the two retaliatory clauses which are 
added in the nature of provisos. 

The CHAIRMAN. e motion of the gentleman from Ohio 
is in effect a motion to strike out and insert; and under the rule 
such a motion is divisible. The Clerk will now report the prop- 
osition offered by the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. PRICE] as 
an amendment to the substitute, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


All sugars not above No. 16 Dutch standard in color shall pay duty on their 
polariscopic test as follows, viz: 

Ail sugars not above No. 13 Dutch standard in color shall pay duty on their 
polariscopic test as follows, namely: k 

All syon not above No. 13 Dutch standard in color, all tank bottoms, 
strups of cane juice or of beet juice, melada, concentrated melada, concrete 
and concentrated molasses, testing by the polariscope not above 75°, shall 
pays duty of 1.15 cents per pound, and for every additional degree or frac- 

of a degree shown by the polariscopic test they shall pay thirty-two 

thonsandths of a cent per pound addition: 

All gugars above No. 13 and not above No. 16 Dutch standard, 2.20 cents per 


und. 
pel pogar above No, 16 and not above No. 20 Dutch standard, 2.40 cents per 


Poi sugars above number 20 Dutch standard, 2.80 cents per pound. 
Molasses testing not above §6° by eins od shall pay a duty of 2jcents 
per gallon; molasses testing above 56° shall pay heen He cents per gallon. 
Provided, That ifan export duty shall hereafter laid upon sugar or 
molasses by any country from whence the same may be imported, such 
sugar or molasses so imported shall be subject to duty as provided by law 
at the date of the passage of this act. . 
Sugar candy not colored, 5 cents per pound. 
All other confectionery, 40 per centum ad valorem. 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the practice of the House the 
uestion must first be taken on such propositions as look to per- 
ecting the text. The gentleman from Arkansas having moved 
an amendment and the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. MEIKLE- 
JOHN] having moved anamendment to the amendment, the vote 
will now be taken on the proposition of the gentleman from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. SPRINGER. What is that? 

Several MEMBERS. It is the present law. 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. MEIKLE- 
JOHN, it was not agreed to; there being, on a division (called for 
by Mr. BuRROws)—ayes 82, noes 158. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question now recurs upon the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Louisiana Mr. PRICE] to 
the substitute offered by the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. What is the amendment? 

Several MEMBERS. It is the Mills bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, The amendment has just been read; but, 
if there be no objection, it will be read again. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Lobject. It is simply the provision of the 
old Mills bill. It is very long, and there is no necessity for read- 


it SSE 
cm DINGLEY. Isubmit the point of order that we are en- 
titled to have the amendment read now, because, since it was 
read, a vote has been taken on another question. 


The CHAIRMAN. Thegentlemanfrom Maine[Mr. Dorani 
makes the point of order that the amendment has not been 
in connection with the taking of this vote and should be read 
again, The Chair sustains the point of order. 

The amendment of Mr. PRICE was again read. : 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected; there 
being—ayes 19, noes 149. 

i The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the substi- 
ute. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. IL rise to a parliamentary 
inquiry. Under the rule which has been adopted, is it in order 
to move to strike out the two provisos? . 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks not. The order of the 
House provides for voting upon ‘‘all pending amendments,” and 
the Chair thinks no further amendments would be in order, be- 
cause only four amendments can be ding at the same time. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. In viewof the ruling of 
the Chair, I ask unanimous consent to be allowed to submit an 
amendment striking from the p ition of the gentleman from 
Ohio the two provisos, leaving the naked question of the tax 
upon sugar. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unan- 
imous consent to strike from the substitute so much of it as he 
has indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Let it be reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will first read the substitute 
and then the words proposed to be stricken out by the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the amendment. 

Mr. Mc Mr. Chairman, I object to this if it requires 
unanimous consent. : 5 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the objection of the 
gentleman comes too late. 

Mr. MCRAE. No; it had not been reported. Consent had 
not been given, as I understand it. 

TheCHAIRMAN. If the gentleman objects, of course the 
Chair will recognize the objection. 

Mr. MCRAE. In order to save the time occupied in reading it 
if it requires unanimous consent, I do object. 

Mr. WASHINGTON, I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. If the amendment of the gentleman 
from Arkansas is voted down, will it then be in order to offer an 
amendment? 7 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that other amendments 
can not be offered to this section under the order of the commit- 
tee, which is that the vote shall be taken upon the section and 
pending amendments” at the end of the time fixed for the discus- 
sion, and but four amendments could be pending as has been fre- 
quently held in the House. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. One moment, Mr. Chairman; that isnot 
the way some of us understood the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair stated it distinctly this morn- 
ing when the committee resumed its sitting, and has never an- 
nounced anything else. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. But if the Chair will permit me—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. My colleague [Mr. PRICE] offered an 
amendment to the substitute of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
HARTER] since the three-hour discussion ended, and he and my- 
self, at least I certainly, understood from conversations with the 
Chair that after the debate was exhausted amendments could be 
offered to be voted upon, but not debated. 

The CHAIRMAN, Ifthe Chair made use of such an expres- 
sion as that, or gave expression to the remark, it was applicable 
to other items in the sugar schedule and not to this paragraph, 
180. The Chair has understood the rule all the time to be that 
ae ye amendments could be pending to any one section. 

. BLANCHARD. Does not the Chair recollect that since 
the discussion ended the gentleman from Louisiana Mr. PRICE] 
was recognized to offer an amendment to the substitute? 

The CHAIRMAN. That was immediately on the withdrawal 
of the four amendments that had been proposed by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. GEAR]. 

eat BLANCHARD. But it was after the discussion had 
ended. 

The CHAIRMAN, It was before any voting had commenced. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. That is true, but after the discussion 
had ended; and it is just as admissible now, I submit to the 
Chair, as it was then. x 

nag CHAIRMAN. Besides, there was no point of order 
made, . 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Nor has any been made as yet upon 
these other amendments. 

The C . Objection has been made all along. 
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_Mr.BLANCHARD. Not to the introduction of any amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas did. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. He objected to the withdrawal of any 
part of Mr, HARTER'S substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. But that would be an amendment. The 

ntleman objected to its division, The Chair has repeatedly 
Beld that only four amendments could be pending at the same 

e 


Cries of “Regular order!“ 
r. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. I rise to a parliamen- 
tary inauiry. 


I understand the Chair to decide that it was not in order 
to have a division of the yote on the amendment offered by the 
ntleman from Ohio? 

The CHAIRMAN. Except by unanimous consent, and that 
was refused. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. 
to ask a division? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks not. A motion tostrike 
out and insert is not divisible under our rules. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky, I wish to submit an- 
other inquiry, Mr. Chairman. s 

If the amendment offered by the gentleman from Ohio is now 
voted up it will be only in the position of having taken the place 
of the amendment offered by the gentleman from Arkansas, and 
will be open to amendment, will it not? 

The CHAIRMAN. It would ordinarily be; but the question 
in the mind of the Chair is whether any further amendment can 
be offered, because the committee has ordered the vote at the 
end of three hours’ debate on the paragraph or section and pend- 

amendments. 
r. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. But let me suggest; the 
liamentary status is this: Thatthere is an amendment offered 
y the gentleman from Arkansas, to which there is an amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. MEDKLEJOBN], 
I believe, then a substitute offered by the gentleman from Ohio. 
Now, if we adopt the substitute it stands in the place of the 
amendmentoffered by the gentleman from Arkansas. The order 
of the House was to close e eee cut off amendments, 
and that would be an original proposition subject to the ordi- 
nary rules of the committee. The vote is to be of course upon the 


amendments then „55 it does not exclude itional 
amendments which by par entary law would be in order dur- 


i, Ba pean of 8 N 
o CHAIRMAN. The gentleman states the parliamentary 
law correctly, if there had been no previous order. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. The point I make is 
that the Chair can not, by implication, extend the provisions of 
that order to the exclusion of the right of the committee to 
amend any proposition before it; and that the language of the 
order is not so broad as the Chair seems to indicate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The difficulty is this, that under our rules 
there aa be but fouramendments pending at one timetoa given 
proposition. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Idesire to make another 


tion. š 
e CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman allọw the Chair to 
state his position, and then the gentleman may be heard? 
1 ECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. I beg the pardon of the 


Chair. 
The CHAIRMAN. Rule XIX provides that 


When a motion or proposition is under consideration, a motion to amend 
anda motion to amend that amendment shall be in order, and it shall also 
be in order to offera further amendment by way of substitute, to which one 
amendment may be offered. 


Now, the committee has ordered a vote to be taken at the end 
of three hours—or four hours after the additional hour was 
given—upon the pending amendments. There can be but four 
pending amendments. : 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Right there I desire to 
make twosuggestions. One I have alr made, and I think 
dhe Chair is making the order by implication broader than it 
actually is. The second is that under our rules 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman allow the Chair to 
read the order? : 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. One moment. The sec- 
ond is that under our rules the eommittee has no such power. 


The House has the power, but the committee has not. 
The CHAI But the 5 was made in the House 
= the order was made in the House. The Chair will read the 
er: 
The CHAIRMAN-—— ~ 


The Chair is mistaken. This orđer was made in committee. 
The other order was made in the House, and the Chair was mo- 


Have we not the right | [ 


mentarily confused. The order of the committee, however, was 
stated by the Chairman in the following words: 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. WILSON] asks 
unanimous consent that on Monday next, immediately after the committee 
shall begin its session for the purpose of considering the bill, three 
hours shall be given to the consideration of the sugar schedule in the bill, 
at the expiration of which time the vote shall be taken upon the pending 
amendments thereto, if there be any. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. j 

Now, to permit other amendments to be offered would be 
vote upon amendments that were not pending. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. I desire to make the 

int which I suggested, which is that the committee can not 

imitamendment. The committee can limit debate, but the lim- 
itation of amendment is only in the power of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. But the committee did so by unanimous 
consent, and it is now too late to raise that question. 

Mr. SPRINGER. _ Iwill suggest to my friend from Kentucky 
Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] that as soon as we dispose of the pendi 
amendment the proposition will then be open for other amend- 
ments. 

Mr. GEAR. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GEAR. I take it that the ruling of the Chair in regard 
to the four amendments is correct under the order, but I want 
to call the attention of the Chair to the fact that my amendment 
was the third amendment offered. I withdrew it temporarily, 
in order that the decks might beclearedsoas to have a separate 
vote on my amendment. My amendment was filed before the 
amendment of the gentlemen from Louisiana [Mr. PRICE]. 


The CHATRM That istrue, but the gentleman withdrew 
his amendment. 
Mr. GEAR. I withdrew it temporarily. The gentlemen 


around me so understood, that it was withdrawn temporarily. 
I therefore, think, in all fairness, there should bea vote upon that 
amendment. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. That is correct. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would have ruled the amend- 
ment out of order, as it was not germane to the substitute. 

Mr. GEAR. I beg the pardon of the Chair; I think it was 
fairly germane. The amendment was to that part of the sehed- 


ule, 180. 

The CH MAN. Butitdid not relate to the substitute at 
all. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GEAR] must understand 
that an amendment to a substitute must be germane to the pro- 
posed substitute. 

Mr. GEAR. It was. 

The CHAIRMAN, Now, the gentleman will find upon ex- 
amination that this amendment has no application to the pro- 
posed substitute of the gentleman from Ere and, therefore, 
not being Fraa, would not bə in order. 

Mr: GEAR. It was germane to the whole subject. 

Mr. SPRINGER. A 1 inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. o gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The uiry is, whether, after the com- 
mittee has disposed of the pending amendment, the sugar sched- 
ule will be open to any amendments in any other 2 

The CHAIRMAN. It will be in the additional paragraphs, 
but not in paragraph 180. : 

Mr. GEAR. One word more, Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will not submit this vote until 
the committee is ready. 

Mr. GEAR. I hold this: That the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] was an amendment to the whole 
subject. So was mine, and oy amendment was germane to the 
subject. I stated that I withdrew it temporarily. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chairwillagain state that theamend- 
ment of the gentleman from Iowa is to amend Schedule E, p 
28, line 8, by striking out the word “five” and inserting the 
word ‘‘eight.” Those words do not appear in the substitute of 
the gentieman from Ohio, and therefore the amendment of the 
gentleman from Iowa can not opg the substitute. 

Mr. GEAR. It relates to the whole subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the amendment of the gentleman from 
Ohio applied to the.whole subject the amendment would be in 
order to the Met aan Ui but not to the substitute. 


Mr. BLANCH . Mr. Chairman, I rise to make a parlia- 
ge Nast 5 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 


Mr. BLANCHARD. Lunderstood the Chair tostate, in answer 
to observations made by myself awhile ago, and also to the in- 
uiry made by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER], 
that agen would be is order to the two following para- 
8. 
The CHAIRMAN. That is what the Chair stated. 
Mr. BLANCHARD. That is what I thought. 
The CHAIRMAN. An amendment has . been offered 
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to the second paragraph, and an amendment to that. [Cries of 
Regular order,” and ‘ Vote!” „Vote!“ 

TheCHAIRMAN. The question is on the substitute offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The question was taken; and the substitute of Mr. HARTER 
was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon thesamendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Arkansas, 

The question was taken;and the Chairman announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. McRAE. Division, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Chairman, the question is not under- 
stood. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will be in order. The 
question is—— 

Mr. BURROWS. That amendment is not understood. I 
think it had better be stated again. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The Chair is requested to have the amend- 
ment 5 again. If there be no objection it will be again 

te 


reported. 

Mr. MoRAE. I hope that will be done. 

The amendment of Mr. MCRAE was again reported. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 124; noes 85, 

Mr. PRICE and Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana. Tellers, 
Mr. Chairman, 

Tellers were ordered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will appoint the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. WILSON] and the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. MCRAE] to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and tellers reported—ayes 135; 
noes 69. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will now report the pending 
amendment to paragraph 181. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out all of paragraph 181, and insert the following: 

“All 0 ce shall pay a duty upon their polariscopic test as follows, 
8 sugars testing by the polariscope not above 75 degrees shall 
pay a duty of 1 cent per pound, and for every additional degree or fraction 
of a degree shown by the re test they shall pay three one-hun- 
dredths of a cent per pound additional, and all sugars above No. 16 Dutch 
standard in color shall pay an additional duty of five-twentieths of 1 cent 


Per Provided, That all sugars when exported from, or the product of, an 
country when and so long as such country Boy or shall hereafter pay di- 
rectly or indirectly a bounty on s r, shall pay in addition to the rates 
herein provided for a duty equal to the bounty so paid by such country,” 

The CHAIRMAN. There is an amendment offered to this 
amendment. which the Clerk will now report. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. [ask for order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
WARNER] proposes an amendment, which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: ; 

Strike out paragraph 181, including lines 11, 12, and 13 on 
strike out from paragraph 641 the words, not above No. 16 
ard in color,” in lines 9 and 10 on page 86. 

Mr. WARNER. If I can have an opportunity to explain the 
object of that amendment—— 

he CHAIRMAN. Debate is not in order. The gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] proposes a substitute, 
which the Clerk will now report. 

The Clerk bao to read the amendment. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky (interposing). Mr.Chair- 
man, I now offer that as a substitute for all pending amend- 
ments, and for paragraph 181. K 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

That section 181 be amended so as to read as follows: 

“All sugar, raw and refined, all tank bottoms, all sugar drainings and ar 
sweepings, syrups of cane juice, beet juice, melado, concentrated melado, 
concrete and concentrated molasses, and molasses, 1 cent per pound.“ 

Mr. REED. How does that amendment get in? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks to be 
allowed to offer this as a substitute for the pending amendments. 

Mr. BURROWS. I object. 

Mr. REED. Does the gentleman ask unanimous consent? 

The CHAIRMAN. It can only be offered by unanimous con- 
sent, as the Chair understands. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Oh, I beg the Chair’s pardon. The 
Chair ruled ditferently not twenty minutes ago. 

The CHAIRMAN. TheChair has not made any ruling on this 
point, as he understands. : 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Chairman, I rose to a parliamentary 
inquiry a while ago 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to say that he will hear 
the gentleman upon this point and will not submit the question 
until gentlemen are satisfied. The Chair rules—— 

Mr. BLANCHARD. But, Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will make a statement, to which 
the gentlem m from Louisiana may then address himself, and if 


28; and 
utch stand- 


the Chair finds that he was mistaken he will change his ruling. 
The Chair held that under all the rulings and precedents here- 
tofore, the vote must bé taken on the pending amendment at the 
time the debate closed. Now, if the Chair is mistaken in that 
he will be pleased to have some precedent to the contrary sub- 
mitted to him, and will be pleased to hear the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD] upon the question. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Chairman, Irose toa parliamentary 
W about twenty minutes ogo and . this request, 
holding the bill in my hand: I understand the Chair to state 
that after the Harter amendment and the McRae amendment 
are voted down it will be in order to offer an amendment to sec- 
tion 181,” and the Chair stated positively that it would, and 
that statement of the Chair influenced the votes of many mem- 
bers in this Committee of the Whole. Every gentleman present, 
a hundred of them at least, can testify to that having been the 
statement of the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair agrees with the gentleman 
from Louisiana absolutely; but two amendments are now pend- 
ing to section 181. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. The Chair stated further 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a parliamentary in- 

uiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let us have one at a time. 
now pending, 

The Chair has not stated at any time that new amendments 
could be offered. On the other hand, the Chair ruled that other 
than the four pending amendments to paragraph 180 would be 
in order, but the Chair has not ruled in any way since this ques- 
tion came 7 ; 

Mr. BLANCHARD (interposing). But my parliamentary in- 
quiry, made twenty minutes ago, was directed to paragraph 181, 
and, inanswer to my direct question whether it would be in order 
to move an amendment to that other than the amendments then 
pending, the Chair stated that it would. 

The CHAIRMAN. Oh, no. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Oh, I beg the Chair’s pardon. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, either the Chair was misunderstood, 
or else he misunderstood the 7 8 & 

Mr. BLANCHARD. But, Mr. Chairman, we all knew that 
there were amendments pending to that raph. The ques- 
tion was asked of the Chair in order that if he so ruled the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky and the gentleman from Tennessee me 
offersubstitutes for the pending amendment, and the Chair ruled 
that they could. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Let us have the regular order, Mr. Chair- 


an. 

The CHAIRMAN. This is the regular order. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. And I state to the Chair that that an- 
nouncement influenced many votes on the propositions already 
voted on. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. As soon asthe gentlemen from Louisi- 
ana concludes the Chair will recognize the gentleman from 
Tennessee, 

Mr. BLANCHARD. That, Mr. Chairman, was certainly the 
response of the Chair to the parliamentary inquiry by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER], and I ask the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] if that was not his understanding? 

Mr. SPRINGER. It was; and I voted against the Harter 
amendment supposing that that was the ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. PRICE. The committee certainly had that impression, 
Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. McMILLIN. It has been stated ve the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD], and also by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER], and the statement is assented to by 
several gentlemen around me, that the understanding was that 
the Chair ruled as indicated by the gentleman from Louisiana, 
I suppose there is no disposition on the part of any member 
here to take advantage of a misunderstanding, and therefore I 
hope there will be no objection to the offering of the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Kentucky pan: BRECKINRIDGE]. 
That seems to me to be fair, and I think that any other course 
would be unfair where action has been taken on the basis of a 
ruling or a soppaa ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. DOC Y. That certainly ought to be done under the 
circumstances. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has certainly not intended to 
prevent a vote upon any of the phases of this question. Gen- 
tlemen on both sides, inthe majority and in the minority, will 
bear the Chair witness to the fact that in view of the peculiar 
embarrassments surrounding the Chair in reference to these 
amendments, the Chair went to gentlemen of the minority as 
well as those on the majority sideand asked them to arrange to 
have their amendments voted on in some order which would be 
satisfactory to them. And the Chair has shown no disposition 


There is one 
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to cut gentlemen off from offering amendments. but has allowed | The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. Warner, 


the widest latitude under the rules as he understands them. 

Now, when the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD] 
propounded his inquiry, whether an amendment would be in 
order to section 181, the Chair in replying simply meant to say 
that it would be, and he supposed he was directing himself to 
the twoamendments which were FP 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Not at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is stating his understanding; 
and if the gentleman did not so understand, that is another ques- 
tion. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] proposes that 
by unanimous consent the substitute be voted on—— 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Oh, not by unanimous consent. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I think that is fair. 

The CHAIRMAN. In view of the fact that the Chair unin- 
tentionally misled gentlemen on the floor, he will now submit 
that e 

Mr. WASHINGTON. I wish to state, by way of relieving the 
situation, that I had an amendment already drawn to be offered 
to this section, and my understanding from the Chair was that 
it would be in order to offer the amendment when we reached 
the appropriate point. Under that impression a great many of 
us have voted here. I hope, therefore, that neither the Chair 
nor the House will be inclined to such a construction of the rule 
in regard to voting on this bill as will preclude the offering of 

roper amendments. If an amendment be offered and voted 

own, no harm can come; and if the amendment be adopted, it 
will simply facilitate the expression of the voice of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is very material that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. WASHINGTON] should remember at what 
time he addressed his inquiry to the Chair. If the gentleman 
had put the inquiry before the debate closed, the Chair would 
certainly have responded that the amendment would be in order; 
but the Chair does not think thatafter the debate closed he told 
any gentleman that a new amendment not previously offered 
would be in order. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Under the circumstances, in view of the 
misunderstanding of gentlemen on the floor, it would seem to 
be entirely fair to follow the suggestion of the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will submit that request 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Oh, no; not as a request for unanimous 


consent. We appeal to the Chair to stand by his own ruling in | ti 


this matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is endeavoring to stand by his 
own ruling, but he does not intend to admit that he has made 
wp Anse ruling than that which he has just stated. 

r. BLANCHARD. The statement of the Chair influenced 
numbers of gentleman to vote otherwise than they would have 
voted if they had not understood the Chair to declare that 
amendments such as we propose now to offer would be in order 
to e Oy 181. 

e IRMAN. The Chair hears no objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Tennessee to allow a vote to be taken 
ms the proposed amendment. However, the Chair will submit 

e uest, 

Mr. BLANCHARD. But that is putting us at the mercy of 
sny ons member on the floor. 

r. SPRINGER. Will the Chair allow me to make a sugges- 
tion in the interest of harmony? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request made by 
the gentleman from Tennessee. The Chair hears none.“ The 
question is upon the substitute. 

Mr‘ CLARK of Missouri. I rise toa parliamentary inquiry. 
Is not the effect of the amendment of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. WARNER] to make the product of the sugar trust 
free as raw sugar is now free. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thatis nota parliamentary inquiry; that 
is a legislative question. The question is now upon the substi- 
tute offered by the gentleman from Kentucky, which the Clerk 
will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That section 181 be amended so as to read as follows: 

“All sugar, raw and refined. all tank bottoms, all sugar drainings and Rs, 
Sweepings, sirups of cane juice, beet juice, melado, concentrated melado, 
concrete and concentrated molasses, and molasses, 1 cent per pound.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question will be first taken upon the 
amendment of the gentleman from New York [Mr. WARNER] to 
the amendment. If there be no objection, it will be reported 


again, ? 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out par: ph 181, including lines 11, 12, and 13 on page 28, and strike 
from paragra: heal the words “not above No. 16 Dutch — RE in color” 
in lines 9 and 10, on page 86. 


there were—ayes 62, noes 89. 

Mr. WARNER. I call for tellers, 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. WARNER and Mr. WILSON of 
West Virginia were appointed. 

The committee proceeded to divide. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana. Is it in order to ask for the 
reading of the amendment as it would stand if amended in the 


manner pro by the gentleman from New York. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks not, as the committee 
is dividing. 


Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana. This is not properly an 
amendment to the amendment. 

The division having been completed, the tellers reported— 
ayes 137, noes 52. 

So the amendment to the amendment was soe. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana. I now call for the reading 
of the amendment as amended. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is first on the substitute. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I move that the committee 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accurdingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee reported that 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
having had under consideration the tariff bill, had come to no 
resolution thereon. ' 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. Speaker, that the session of the committee may be extended 
untii this vote can be concluded. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from West Virginia? 

Mr. WASHINGTON, Iwill have to object. A 
ber of our members have started away, under the 
that the usual recess was to be taken. 

Mr. PRICE. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 

Several MEMBERS. Withdraw the objection. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. At the request of gentlemen around 
me I will not insist 1 the objection. 

The SPEAKER. Then, in the absence of further objection, 
the committee will resume its sitting. 

Mr. PRICE. I did not withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman insist upon the objec- 
on: 

Mr. PRICE. I will withdraw it. 

So there being no further objection, the Committee of the 
Whole resumed its sitting, Mr. RICHARDSON of Teunessee in 
the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question will now be taken on the 
substitute proposed by the gentleman from Kentucky, which will 
be reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That section 181 be amended so as to read as follows: 

“All sugar, raw and refined, all tank bottoms, all sugar drainings, and 

sweepings, sirups of cane juice, beet juice melada, concentrated me- 

a, concrete and concentrated molasses, and molasses, 1 cent per pound.” 

Mr. BURROWS. I understand that the substitute has been 
amended? 

The CHAIRMAN. No; the amendment that was adopted was 
to the amendment proposed by the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. ROBERTSON]. There is no amendment proposed to this 
substitute. 

The question was taken on the adoption of the substitute: and 
on adivision there were—ayes 67, noes 144. 

Mr. PRICE. I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

So the substitute was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on ing to the 
amendment to the gentleman for Louisiana [Mr. ROBERTSON], 
as amended by the amendment of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. WARNER]. Y 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. The amendment to the amendment ` 
having been adopted, what becomes of the original amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is upon the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Louisiana as amended by the 
amendment of the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Does not that amendment now take 
the place of the other, or, if we adopt the amendment as 
amended, do not we have both? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon the amendment as 
amended. 

Several MEMBERS. Let it be reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment has been read, and the 
amendment to the amendment, which has been adopted. The 
question is upon the amendment as amended. 


reat num- 
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Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a parliamentary | The CHAIRMAN. Permission was given for the committee 


uiry. 
iS GHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. PAYNE, A parliamentary ing y 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois has already 
risen to a parliamentary inguiry. 

Mr. SPRINGER. If we adopt the amendment as amended, 
what will be the condition of the text? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is as competent to answer 
that as the Chair. That is not a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I thought we were voting to strike out the 
section 181? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is not responsible for that. 

Mr. PAYNE. If we adopt this will it not put raw sugar on 
the dutiable list and refined sugar on the free list? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not a parliamentary inquiry, but 
is a legislative inquiry. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. SPRINGER. I ask for the reading of the amendment as 
amended, N 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry 

Mr. ENGLISH. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize no gentleman 
until order is restored The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
ENGLISH] is recognized. 

Mr. ENGLISH. Mr. Chairman, if it be in order, I wouldlike 
to have the amendment as amended read for information. 

The CHAIRMAN, That has just been done, but the Chair 
will have it done again. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I call for the reading of the text as it now 
stands amended. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. 
SPRINGER] and the gentleman from New ee pes ENGLISH] 
ask to have the amendment as amended reported. 

Mr. COOMBS. No, the original text as amended. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana. I move that the committee 
do now rise. [Great confusion.] . ; 

Mr. PICKLER. Regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Gentlemen ask for the reading of the 
amendment as amended. 

Mr. STOCKDALE, Mr. Chairman, I ask—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will be in order. It is ut- 
terly useless for the Clerk to read the amendment unless the com- 
mittee is in order. The Chair will recognize no gentleman un- 
til order is restored. A 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the lines 
stricken out b 
connection with the reading of the amendment. 

Mr. COOMBS. That is, the original text as amended. 

Mr. BLAND, I understood that the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. WARNER] was in the nature of a 
substitute for theamendment, and that when it was adopted this 
amendment was out of the way. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Oh, no. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Irise toa parliamentary 


uiry. 
input CHAIRMAN . The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Is it in order to move 
to reconsider the vote adopting the amendment of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. WARNER]? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. I move to reconsider 
the vote by which the amendment of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. WARNER] was adopted. [Renewed confusion.] 

The CHAIRMAN. A motion to reconsider is not in order in 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. PICKLER. The Chair has two or three times directed 
the reading of the amendment as amended. 

The CHAIRMAN. But not until order is restored. The gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] has made a motion. 

The Chair appeals to gentlemen on the floor to take their seats. 
It is impossible to transact the public business. 

Mr. REED. Gentlemen, we ought to take our seats in order 
to find out where we are at.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I hope the Chair will cause gentlemen to 
take their seats. 

The CHAIRMAN, TheChair has begged gentlemen to take 
their seats, but he has no power to compel them to do so. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. We might rise and go into the House, and 
the Ser, t-at-Arms 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I move that the committee 
do now rise. ° 

Mr. PICKLER. I rise to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. PICKLER. The House has ordered that the committee 
remain in session until these votes were closed. 


the amendment to the amendment be read in | dix 


to sit, and that was all; but the committee can rise. 
3 WILSON of West Virginia. I call for a vote on my mo- 
on. 

The question being taken on the motion of Mr. WILSON of West 
N oe the committee rise, on a division there were—ayes 

. noes 73. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the Chair, Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Gov- 
ernment, and for other purposes, and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. DALZELL. Before the House goes into recess I want 
to ask indefinite leave of absence for my colleague [Mr. SIPE], 
who is it Bak 

Mr. REYBURN. I desire, also, to ask leave of absence for a 
few days for my colleague [Mr. ADAMS of Pennsylvania] on ac- 
count of the death of his father. 

she. 3 Without objection, these requests will be 
granted. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BROOKSHIRE] will perform 
the duties of the chair at the evening session. The House will 
now take a recess until 8 o'clock, the evening session to be de- 
voted to debate only on the pending bill. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The recess having expired, the House was called to order at 
8 o'clock p. m. Me. BROOKSHIRE as Speaker pro tempore. i 
The SP are A The House is in session for the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to pro- 
vide revenue for the Government, and for other pur A 6 
the Whole 


House will now resolve itself into Committee of 
House on the state of the Union. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
aoe House on the state of the Union, Mr. BAILEY in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the purpose of considering 
the bill, the title of which the Clerk will now report. 

The title of the bill was reported. 


p BROOKSHIRE addressed the committee. See Appen- 


Mr, BRODERICK. Mr. Chairman, throughout this debate it has 
been asserted and assumed, on the other side of the Chamber, that in 
some of the Western agricultural States, especially in Kansas and 
Nebraska, there is a eee in favor of free trade, or 
some near approach to this fallacy. I desire in the outset to deny 
and refute this assumption. - 

Ido not pretend to know the sentiments of all the people of those 
States on this question, nor do I assume to for all. The sev- 
eral districts are represented in this body by gentlemen who can 
speak for their people. But I am here from one of the oldest and 
most prosperous districts in Kansas, and know I speak for a lar, 
majority of her people when I say they are unalterably op 
free trade, so far as relates to things which can be ieee A in this 
country, and they are 5 to the measure under consideration; 
and, judging from the last public expression of the people of the 
Northwest, made through the ballot, if it were necessary, I would 
feel warranted in saying that not a single State west of the Mis- 
souri a with the majority here in the effort to break down our 
protective system. 

For the people in the new and growing West understand as well 
as anywhere in America that communities can only be built up and 
sustained by reciprocal business relations toward each other—that 
pennino prosperity can only come to a community by industrial 

evelopment and by turning the trade balance sheets in its favor, 
Hence the paramount question in every new State has been, and 
is, how to best accomplish these purposes, and the State whieh has 
succeeded in developing its resources, diversifying its industries, 
and making itself most nearly ee has become the most 
Pa and independent. And that which has proven most 

eneficial to the State in this regard has been a great blessing to 
the nation. 

Understanding these inexorable laws of business thrift, the people 
of Kansas know that they can not always depend alone on agricul- 
ture, They lave discovered and opened mines of coal, lead, and 
zinc. They are beginning tomanufacture. At Leavenworth many 

lants are established and furnaces are in full blast. At Atchison, 
opeka, Kansas City, Wichita, Pittsburg, and elsewhere in the 
State, manufacturing has beginnings which promise much for the 
future. And when the mines of that great State are developed she 
will be able to supply with salt every State in the Union. 
she is now producing salt enough from her partially levely 
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mines to save everything in this country, except from the demorali- 
zation and mistakes of the Democratic party; but, however effica- 
cious, there is no earthly substance pow enough to produce 
this result, 

Much has been said during this discussion as the effect of the 
present tariff legislation on the interests of agriculture. I have 
stated that the Western farmers believe in protection. Not all of 
them, but am sure that the great majority of those who read and 
think for themselves believe that a protective tariff on foreign goods 
and products is the least burdensome method of raising revenue for 
the support of the Government, and they will understand that this 
policy helped to establish and maintain a home market for more 
than nine-tenths of the farm products. 

But we are told repeatedly thatthe people in1892 decied in favor 
of tariff reform. Thisisconceded. But tariff reform, as announced 
through Democratic platforms and by Democratic orators, meant a 
tariff for revenue. There was never any public declaration in favor 
of reducing the tariff below the requirements of the Government 
for revenue purposes. This proposition has originated somewhere 
since the last national campaign, and is in no sense a fulfillment of 
party pledges. 

After precedents extending over a hundred years the country was 
advised by the last national Democratic convention that a protect- 
ive tariff was unconstitutional, and the campaign was largely made 
upon this issue, thongh I apprehend that but few expected that 

roposition would be seriously considered after the campaign 
eh ut the argument has been renewed. Two lawyers of great 
ability on the other side of the House have made the contention 
during this debate, and have forcibly restated the position of their 


party. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. TURNER] and the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN] cited and commented at length upon the 
decision of the Federal Supreme Court in Loan Association vs. 
Fpa (20 Wall., =) 

n this case it was decided that bonds issued under a statute of 
the State of Kansas to aid purely private manufacturing enterprises 
were void. The following paragraph from the syllabus contains 
the gist of the case: 

A statute which authorizes a town to issne its bonds in aid of the mannfacturing 
enterprise of individuals is void, because the taxes necessary to pay the bonds 
would, if collected, be a transfer of the pi rty of individuals to aid in the 
2 ir of gain and profit of others, and not for a public use, in the proper sense 

o term. 


No one now questions the soundness of the doctrine upon which 
the Topeka case rests. And no decision ever announced by that 
t tribunal has been more salutary and helpful to the people of 

e new States than thisone. I have great respect for this opinion 
and for the ability of the gentlemen who seek to apply it to this 
discussion, but am unable to understand its applicability. The 
ease presented, and upon which the argument is based and so 
forcibly supported by this authority, seems to me to be wholly 
imagiuary. 

The Constitution authorizes Congress to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations and to lay a duty on imports, In pursuance of this 
authority a duty may be laid upon all imported articles or upon any 
portion of such articles. The authority is general and the discre- 
tion as to where and on what articles it shall be levied rests with 
Congress. 

The Republican contention is that the duty should be laid upon 
luxuries, used by the wealthy, and upon such things as we can 

roduce in this country, and this is what the Republican party has 

een doing. Revenue is the chief object, and protection to domestic 
industries and products the incidental result. How can it be said 
in any fair or logical sense that in this the Constitution is violated, 
or that the Topeka case has any application. 7 

By the Constitution the obligation to promote the general welfare 
is as sacred as that to protect and maintain the life of the nation. 
Revenue must come from some source, and by levying a duty, prop- 
erly adjusted, on imports we not only raise the revenue but encour- 
age and stimulate home industries and give employment to labor. 
But, I think, the constitutional question is too well settled to 
warrant further controversy. 

Mr. Chairman, Iam not credulous enough to believe that any- 
thing said, or which may be said, upon the pending question will 
change the purpose of this House to strike another blow at the pros- 
perity of the country. The great majority on the other side is com- 
mitted to this destructive legislation. 

For thirty years the Democratic party has proclaimed from the 
rostrum, and throngh its press, that all the important legislation 
enacted by the Republican pariy was wrong in its opperation and 
wrong in fact, and should be speedily repealed. It has violent! 
denounced protection and at the same time claimed to be the unfaf. 
tering friend of the American laborer. It condemned in unmeas- 
ured terms the pension legislation while professing the most ardent 
friendship for the soldier. In the West and the South it made the 
most vehement attack upon the Republicans for restricting the coin- 
age of silver while the Democratic leaders were seeking the first 
opportunity to stop further coinage of this metal and place the 
country on an exclusively gold basis. 

But why should any one be surprised? The public declarations 


result in no substantial good te any of our 


of the Democratie party are a part of the history of the country. 
Its expressed mission is to tear down. It has announced no other 
policy—no other determination. Because of this threat a mighty 
panic has swept over the country. Everywhere there has been a 
shrinkage of property values. e prices of all farm products are 
materially diminished. The producers are paying a premium on 
gold. As compared with a year ago it requires more produce to pur- 
chase a dollar. A great army of unemployed are demanding food 
andshelter. Railroads are passing into the hands of receivers. The 
business interests of ten States and Territories in the West are pros- 
trated by recent legislation, while the bill before us menaces the 
prosperity of fifteen agricultural and manufacturing States. This 
is verily the winter of our discontent. Only for the great blessing. 
of Heaven in giving us a mild winter there would be bitter an 
intense suffering on every hand. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. BRODERICK. Certainly. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE, Wehadahigh tariff in 1873, and the paralysis 
which then came upon the country lasted for seven years. I would 
ask the gentleman to state why that high tariff did not keep the 
country in a state of prosperity? 

Mr. BRODERICK. The gentleman is not correct in stating that 
that period of depression lasted seven years. It lasted only a short 
time and did not affect so many people as the present panic. A period 
of speculation followed the close of the war, and from 1873 to 1879 
there was some contraction of the currency and the way was bein 
paved for resumption. A number of banking institutions failed, 
property depreciated, but public and private enterprises were pros- 
ecuted and the laboring people given employment. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. As I now remember, in 1872 the Republican 
party was in power in both branches of Con and in the Execu- 
tive; it was in control of almost every State in the Union, and 
it seems to me that the panic lasted, according to the history of the 
period, for seven years. 

Mr. BRODERICK. The Republican party was in power, but the 
country had passed through a great war and a period of wild specula- 
tion, and while endeavoring to return to safe business methods the 
c came. Nowapanic comes when no such reason exists, when 
there is no cause assignable, except that the Democratic party is con- 
trolling the Government. 

Some of the conditions I was referring to when interrupted are 
admitted, but we are gravely told there is to be compensation for 
all this in the reduction of prices of manufact articles by 
reason of the fierce foreign competition. 

Possibly there may be a slight reduction in prices for a little time, 
until the American manufacturers are fo: into bankruptcy or 
driven out of business, and when this shall have been accomplished 
there will be combinations between importers and wholesale mer- 
chants through which cope: will be advanced to former standards. 
This has been the result in other periods of our history, and we have 
no reason for beliving that the European manufacturer has lost his 
cunning. 

If this bill should become law, which is most likely, it will dis- 
courage American enterprise and wreck vested property rights. It 
will put out the furnace fires and turn more laboring people out of 
employment, and when all this has come to pass, the can 
ple, except the small 
class of importers. Instead of helping to relieve the depression, the 
effect of purchasing increased supplies abroad must necessarily tend 
to greater business and industrial demoralization. 

It has been said that to commerce England chiefly owes her great- 
ness, her power, and her safety, and no one should blame her for 
endeavoring by vag? fair and just method to retain it in her own 
hands, Conceding this and much more which has been said on this 
floor regarding the fulfillment of the common duties of humanity, 
as between nations, why should we surrender to England any 
commercial 3 we have rightfully gained or are acquir- 
ing. What has she done to make us love her more than our own 
America? The gentleman from New York [Mr. Cockran] spoke 
eloquently re ing the brotherhood of man and a common interest 
and common destiny for all peoples. It is true the nations of the 
earth have a common 8 a common fatherhood, and in a remote 
sense constitute one family, but as it is not possible, and never can 
be, for one community or one government, to assume the guardian- 
ship of all, its mission is best fulfilled by He ek caring for its 
own. Selfishness isa law of our being for which we are not m- 
sible and which can never be overcome or abrogated. In this law, 
with proper limitations, civil government had its origin, and, with- 
out it, civilization could have made no progress. 

It is the imperative duty of every man to first protect and pro- 
mote the interests of his own family and of his country. This is 
the law upon which our civilization has been established and main- 
tained. It is the law of God Almighty which has been accepted - 
— sanctified by tradition and by the teachings of the best men of 


But I must return from this line of discussion to the bill and to, 
what I believe to be another disastrous result in case it should be 
enacted into law. It proposes to reduce the revenue of the Govern- 
ment below the necessary expenditures. The deficiency, by reason 
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of this, must be provided for by some way and will be met by the 
issue and sale’of bonds. This is, and has been from the beginning, 
the purpose of the present administration. The issue of bonds was 
a part of the plan when the extra session was called, but, because of 
stronger opposition than was e ted, it was deferred to await some 
appar-nt necessity. The auspicious time seems to have arrived, 

ough it will be difficult to convince the people that there is any 
real necessity for issuing bonds while there is an asset in the Treas- 
ury which might and should be used to meet the current expenses of 
the Government. The $55,000,000 of unpledged silver bulli¢n should 
be coined and put into circulation, but the bankers of New York 
say no. They want bonds. They want to invest their surplus. 
These are the only reasons for not utilizing the silveron hand. The 
revenue is to be reduced, the protective system broken down, and 
gold bonds issued and sold to meet the current expenses. Speak- 
ing now only for myself, I am opposed to all these propositions. 

Fe BROOKSHIRE. Will the gentleman yield another question? 

Mr. BRODERICK. Certainly. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. I desire to ask you as a lawyer this: You 
spoke of 725 assets in the Treasury, you mean this seigniorage on 

e silver 

Mr. BRODERICK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. You think that that could be segregated? 

Mr. BRODERICK. When coined there would be no difficulty, 
and it can be approximated now. 

Mr. BROO. E. Youare aware of the fact that it would take 
a very long time to coin that seigniorage, considering the coinage 
capacity of the mints? 

r. BRODERICK. It would take longer than the Government 
could wait for the coin, but certificates could be issued against it to 
meet the present demands on the Treasury. This is what should be 
done, and would be by a business administration. [Applause.] 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. I just wanted the judgment of the gentle- 


man. 

Mr. BRODERICK. Free raw material is a delusion. It discrimi- 
nates in favor of the manufacturer and against the great producin 
regions of the West. As long as a protective tariff is maintain 
raw material, being largely the production of the farms and mines, 
should have protection. 

Many gentlemen on tho other side have expressed their dissatisfac- 
tion with this bill. It is not radical enough to suit them, but it is 
a party measure. It meets with no favor on this side. It could not 
be passed if it were not supported by the leaders of a great party. 
The masses are not for it. It is un-American; so was the other 
Wilson bill, which was passed under the most e party 

ressure. All the institutions of this great country are to be con- 

ucted hereafter on the European plan if the L paray in power is 
sustained. What will the people say to this? at will you gen- 
tlemen on the other side say when you return to your constituents 
and find that the policy of your pou has only resulted in greater 
business disaster and depression 

The doctrine of free trade in the South and along thie coast, where 
the wealthy merchants are nearly all interested in importing, has 
been taught, in season and out of season, since the war. It is not 
a matter of great surprise that in thirty years the people should be 
persuaded to accept the theory and try theexperiment. This is not 
the first time that they have been misled and turned aside by argu- 
ments for unrestricted commerce. Talk of a free ocean and unfet- 
tered trade is pleasing to the car. But we learn faster from experi- 
ence than we do from discussion, and in three years the people will 
undo the legislation which they have permitted to be enacted. A 
new era will then begin. Improved industrial and financial systems 
will be devised and prosperity and contentment will again come to 
bless the land. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, the marvelous 
prosperity which, according to e e prophecy, was cer- 
tain to follow the passage of the McKinley act in 1890 proved to 
be a mirage full of disaster and distress Like the apples of 
Sodom, which turned to ashes on the lips,” the fruits of the great 
protection act have been unsatisfactory, disappointing, and dis- 
astrous to the people. Stagnated trade, reduced values, closed 
factories, failing banks, mortgaged farms, unemployed labor, 
suffering people, and a depleted Treasury are some of the fruits 
of the law which, we were told, would be a blessing and a boon 
to all classes and all sections of our common country. 

PRESENT CONDITIONS RESULT OF REPUBLICAN LEGISLATION. 


In the few months that have passed since the new Adminis- 
tration came into power Democratic policies have not had time 
to succeed or fail. The present conditions are the result of Re- 
publican legislation and Republican management. The com- 
mercial and agricultural distress of the country can not justly 
be charged to the ty now in power; neither is the fi situ- 
ation of Democratic making. The party which took possession 
of the Government in 1889, with a surplus of 8100, 000, 000 in the 
‘Treasury, went out of power in 1893 with the surplus exhausted, 
the Government loaded down with fixed charges, and liabilities 
many millions in excess of assets. It is very natural, therefore, 
that the people from one end of the country to the other should 


be studying the situation as they never studied it before. The 
great issues between the two great political parties were never 
more definitely laid down than they are now, and the demand 
that . tariff shall cease and a tariff for revenue only 
be substituted in its place rings throughout our land. 

TARIFF FOR REVENUE ONLY. 

In seven Congres tariff reform has been the chief subject 
of discussion. is question has grown and increased in anpare 
tance and in magnitude as the years have passed, until now it is 
the greatest question before the American people. The victories 
which the protectionists have gained over tariff reform have 
only served to intensify the public interest, and prove to the 
people the unfairness and inequality of the protective system, 
and the appropriateness of the declaration made at the last na- 
tional Democratic convention, that— 

We denounce Spo peggy protection as a fraud, a robbery of the ot ma- 
8 the American le for the benefit of the few. We declare it to 
bea damental principle of the Democratic pariy that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has no constitutional power to impose and collect tariff duties ex- 
cept for the purpose of revenue only, and we demand that the collection of 
such taxes shall be limited to the necessities 
estly and economically administered. 

The defeat of the Morrison bill in 1886, which attempted a re- 
adjustment of tariff rates, caused the demands of tariff reform- 
ers to be presented again in 1888 in the Milis bill, which was 
much farther advanced than the Morrison bill. Its passage b 
the House of Representatives and rejection by the Senate, fol. 
lowed by the passage of the McKinley bill in 1890, which was 
the culmination of tariff iniquity and increased tariff taxes 
higher than ever before, caused the political revolution which 
con our country in 1892 and left the Republican party al- 
most stranded and struggling for national existence. While 
there were other questions, the tariff was the great overshadow- 
ing question in the last Presidential campaign. 

r. HILBORN. Will the gentleman allow me to ask hima 
question? 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Certainly. 

Mr. HILBORN. Do you consider the pending bill a fulfill- 
ment of the pledges that the Democratic party made in its plat- 

orm 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. The present bill has been 
carefully prepared by the members of the Committee on Ways 
and Means. I understand the difficulties and trials that those gen- 
tlemen encountered in endeavoring to revise the McKinley tariff 
bill; I believe they have reported to us the best bill they could 
under the circumstances. [Applause.] While that bill is not 
in every respect satisfactory, I will vote for it cheerfully, be- 
cause it starts us out on a road that, in my judgment, will eventu- 
ally leadꝰ to a tariff for revenue only. 

Mr. HILBORN. Will you allow me to interrupt you by a 
further question? 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. Certainly. 
5 . As a lawyer, do you consider it constitu- 

0 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. I do. 

Mr. HILBORN. Is it not a protective tariff? 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Not so much as the McKin- 
ley act. It is true that we have not been able in that bill to re- 
duce taxation as we desire. Take the woolen goods, for instance, 
The average duty on woolen goods to-day is 98 per cent. The 
committee was only enabled to reduce the duties to an average of 
40 per cent; but in doing that they saved at least $100,000,000, 
and thus left $100,000,000 in the pocketsof the people. [Applause.] 

The American people, after the fullest and freest debate, de- 
liberately and properly decided that the Republican tariff. is 
wrong in principle and tyrannical in operation, and that the 
Federal Government has no constitutional power to impose and 
collect tariff taxes, except for purposes of revenue only,” and 
for the first time in thirty-five years the Democrats won a Pres- 
ident, Senate, and House of Representatives. 

Great and heavy responsibilities rest upon Democratic Rep- 
resentatives. The pledges made at the national convention 
should be redeemed promptly, and we should do our duty fear- 
lessly, faithfully, and quickly. We have repealed the laws au- 
thorizing Federal control of elections, and the makeshift known 
as the purchasing clause of the Sherman act. Now we should 
act promptly in the reduction of tariff taxes and in the move- 
ment toward a tariff for revenue only. 

THE PENDING BILL. 


The bill under consideration is not a complete response to the 
mandate of five and one-half millions of men who voted our fae 
into power. It, however, goes farther than the Mills bill, an 
much farther than the Fifty-second Congress. I appreciate the 
patient toil and anxious labor expended on the bill by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, and I believe they have given us the 
best bill they could frame under the circumstances, 
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I regret, however, the bill proposes to continue the bounty 
now paid to the sugar-planters for a term of eight years, under a 
gradually decreasing schedule. I am in favor of repealing the 
sugar bounty at onceandentirely. The bounty paid to the sugar- 
planters for the fiscal year 1893 amounted to $9,375,130.88, and of 
this amount $3,506,657.51 was paid to forty sugar-growers, and 
the remainder to less than five hundred planters. The Congress 
of the United States has no more authority to pay a bounty to 
the sugar-growers of our country than it has to pay a bounty to 
the wheat, corn, or tobacco growers, or to the men who raise 
hogs, mules, cattle, or anything else. 

REPEAL THE SUGAR BOUNTY, 


I shall vote to repeal the sugar bounty. Itis a fraud and an 
outrage and should be repealed. I know that revenue must be 
raised to pay the expenses of our Government, but when I am 
compelled to decide in a contest where a bounty on sugar, free 
sugar, and a tax on incomes above $4,000 are presented for con- 
sideration, I unhesitatingly say down with the sugar bounty and 
up with free sugar and the income tax. I regret also that the 
duties on imported articles were not reduced lower than pro- 
vided in the bill; nevertheless a movement in the right direc- 
tion has been made. The bill is a partial response, at least, to 
tke demand for tariff reform, and the widespread desire that 
the policy which so unequally distributes its favors shall not 
longer be sanctioned by law. All legislation is in the nature of 
a compromise, and the committee which framed the pending bill 
have been conservative and endeavored to consider the interests 
of all classes. X 

I shall support the bill even if the changes I desire are not 
made, in the hope that the good work will go on until we have 
reached the just, fair, and wise position announced in the last 
national Democratic platform. 

In the brief time allowed me I can not discuss the pending 
bill as I would like to, but I desire to state some of the reasons 
which induce me to give it my earnest support. 

It reduces the burdens of tariff taxation 375,000,000 annually, 
and especially seeks to abolish prohibitory duties and remove 
or lighten taxes on the necessaries of life. 

It places one hundred and thirty-one new articles on the free 
list. 

It puts wool on the free list, and free wool means to all persons 
lower prices for clothing and better goods. It means to manu- 
facturers that they shall obtain foreign wool cheaper and suc- 
cessfully compete with foreign manufacturers. It means to the 
laborer in the factory that he will be employed to assist in mak- 
ing the goods that are now made by foreign labor and imported 
into the United States. It means to the sheep-raiser that the 
manufacturer will be enabled to import foreign wool to mix with 
home wool,and thus enlarge the market and quicken the demand 
for the consumption of home wool. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. Will the gentleman permit an inter- 
ruption at that point? 

r. MCCREARY of Kentucky. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. I simply want to state, in connection 
with my friend’s remarks, that 18 per cent of the ordinary nec- 
essary expenses of the family are for clothing. That shows the 
importance of this item. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I will come to that in a few 
minutes, and I will show that millions of dollars will be saved to 
the people of this country in the cost of woolen clothing by the 
passage of this bill. 

WOOLEN GOODS. 

It has been said of the tariff on woolen goods that it is the 
masterpiece of the ultra restrictionists and exhibits all the worst 
features of the system.” If this is true let us strike down the 
masterpiece, and then the whole system will be easily con- 
trolled. The reduction of the duties on woolen goods as pro- 
vided in the bill will relieve sixty-five millions of people from 
paying an average rate of 98 per cent increase on all the clothes, 
carpets, and woolen goods they consume, and require them to 
pay annually an average rate of 40 per cent, and as there are 
about $370,000,000 worth of woolen goods consumed annually by 
the people of our country, if this bill becomes a law at least 
$100,000,000 will be saved annually and allowed to remain in the 
pockets of the people. We do not produce in our country all 
the wool we consume. 

In the year 1893 there was produced in the United States 300,- 
000,009 pounds of wool in round numbers; the wool imported into 
the United States last year amounted to 176,000,000 pounds, and 
under the existing tariff law 11 and 12 cents per pound were paid 
on ail foreign woolens imported into the United States. This 
duty or tax does not benefit the wool-raiser or increase the price 
of his ‘‘clip,” but it increases the price of woolens. The price 
of wool has steadily decreased in the last twenty-five years, not- 
withstanding the fact that the average tariff rates have steadily 


increased. Wool sold at 67 cents per pound in 1866, when the av- 
erage tariff rate was 40 per cent on dutiable goods, and sold for 
43 cents p pound in 1885 when the average tariff was 47 per 


cent, and in 1892, after the passage of the McKinley bill, wool 
went down to 32cents per pound, and it now sells at 23 cents per 
pound. Not only has wool steadily decreased in price, but the 
number of sheep in 1891 in the twenty-nine States east of the 
Mississippi and Missouri Rivers was 4,000,000 less than in 1881, 
and in Kentucky in the same period the number of sheep de- 
creased 255,303. 3 

In this conection I recall the remarks of the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. DoLLIVER], who depicted so eloquently the increased 
weges of the laboring men and the new prosperity which the ex- 
isting tariff gave to the country. 

IMPORTANT QUESTIONS ASKED BY THE PEOPLE. 

I would like to ask who can point to one factory in which wages 
have been increased, and what farmer or laborer has been bene- 
fited by the Republican tariff act of 1890? The people are now 
asking in thundering tones, Why is it that a laboring man must 
work more days now than before to clothe himself and famil 
in comfortable woolens and cottons, while the wearers of broad- 
cloth and silks and velvets are not affected by the change in 
the tariff? } 

Why isit the poor are being robbed through the McKinley 
bill by the cheaper grades of cloth and woolens being shut 
out of our country, while competing laborers to the number of 
3 million a year freely come in contest with American la- 

rers: 

Why is it that the nabobs of the manufactures, the kings of 
trusts, and the chiefs of the combines become millionaires, and 
the employés and the laboring men generally are poor and have 
to struggle hard for the necessaries of life? 

Why is it that es in some places have been reduced and 
laborers have been locked out, and frequent strikes have oc- 
curred since the passage of the last tariff bill? 

Why is it that the iron and steel consumed in the United 
States for the past ten years for railroad construction, for farm- 
ing implements and for other purposes cost Americans, in excess 
of the cost of the same materials to consumers in Great Britain, 
$300,000,000, or an average of $30,000,000 a year? 

Why is it that Great Britain pays her laborers one-third more 
than laborers receive inGermany and Italy and the other pro- 
tective-tariff countries of Europe? 

Why is it that Great Britain now pays nearly double to her 
wage-earners what she paid in 1847, just before she abolished 
her protective tariff? i 

y is it the gross increase of the wealth of the agricultural 
States of our country has not in the last ten years been one- 
an of the gross increase of the wealth of the manufacturing 

tates? 

These are serious and ee questions, and they not only 
involve the happiness and prosperity of the people; but the fail- 
ure to answer them satisfactorily, more than any other cause, 
brought about the overthrow of the Republican party at the last 
national election. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, BINDING-TWINE, SALT, COTTON TIES, SHIPS, 


The pending bill also provides for free agricultural imple- 
ments, free binding-twine, free salt, and free cotton ties, and on 
this account it has been denounced as being too favorable to the 
South; but it is quite evident that while it gives free cotton ties 
to the South, it gives free binding-twine to the North, and gives 
to the whole country free salt and free e implements, 
and thus New England gets more benefit from the bill in the 
way of protection than all the Southern States combined. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. Will the gentleman permit me to make 
another suggestion? 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. With pleasure. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. As au illustration of the point which 
the gentleman has just made, I would suggest that placing raw- 
hides on the free list in 1872 has greatly enlarged our exports of 
leather and manufactures of leather. In 1870 we exported about 
$700,000 worth of leather and manufactures of leather, and we 
now export about $1,000,000 worth per month. 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. That is an excellent illustra- 
tion, and I have no doubt, Mr. Chairman, that if we pass this bill 
its good effect will be felt in the same manner in many other in- 
dustries. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. May I ask the gentleman a 
question? 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I suppose we 
are not very much pressed for time this evening and I am per- 
fectly willing to answer all questions that may be put; at the 
same time I have only forty-five minutes and I can not devote 
the whole of that time to answering questions. There is a cer- 
tain line of argument that I desire to follow, nevertheless, I 
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will consent to be interrupted by the gentleman from California 


[Mr. BOWERS 

Mr. BOW of California. I only wanted to ask the gentle- 
man in reply to the suggestion made by the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. BROOKSHIRE], that if it issuch a good thing to put 
hides on the free list why would it not be a good thing to put 
manufactured woolen g on the free list so that we might get 
an export trade in that line? 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I will answer that. This bill, 
as I have stated already, reduces the average tariff tax upon 
woolen goods from 98 per cent down to 40. If the gentleman and 
his friends will give us time the day will come when this coun- 
try will be blest with a further reduction. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. But why should the manufac- 
turers have more time allowed them than the woolgrowers? 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I willanswer that question too. 
Weare here as representatives in Congress, toactconservatively 
fairly, and justly. We are not able to destroy all the iniquities of 
the present tariff system at this session. Many persons have in- 
ves ted large amounts of money in manufactures, and we are act- 
. but we give them notice by the passage of 
this bill that we are on the road to a tariff for revenue only. 
E : : 

r. BOWERS of California. But you are willing to cut down 
the woolgrowers’ tree right now. [Laughter.] 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Twenty-five years ago our 
flag, the emblem of American freedom, prosperity, and power, 
was seen on every sea and in every port. Now it is disappearing 
from the ocean. I read not long ago a published statement that 
of the thousands of vessels that A a through the Isthmus of 
Suezlast year notone carried the American flag; and a traveler 
lately from South America told me this winter that during his 
travols for nearly one year he did not see the flag of his country 
on but one vessel, and that was a United States warship. This 
destruction of our foreign g trade is the result of the pro- 
hibition of American registry to foreign-built ships, and the high 

rice of the materials necessary {or construction of ships caused 
by the tariff. The pending bill, while it does not go far enough, 
takes a step in the direction of free materials for ships. 

Mr. Gladstone, the great prime minister of England, in a re- 
cent speech used these significant words: 

So long as America adheres to the protective system our commercial su- 
acy is secure. No nation can wrest it from you while America fetters 


strong hands, and thus fettered, is compelled to compete with you, who 
are free in neutral markets. 


AD VALOREM DUTIES, 


A most excellent change in the pending bill from the exist- 
ing law is the general substitution of ad valorem duties for spe- 
c duties. An important objection to specific duties is that 
they frequently conceal a rate of taxation too enormous to be 
submitted to if expressed in ad valorem terms. Thus the duty 
of 8 cents on 100 pounds of salt in bulk, which really amounts to 
80 por cent on a 8 of life, is not stated so as to be prop- 
erly understood. Specific duties group a number of articles to- 
gether and charge upon the cheaper as much as upon the more 
costly. pu are imposed a a yard, and gallon without 
regard to value, thus compelling the r, who buy cheap goods, 
to Py as much as the rich, who buy fine and costly goods. 
system that requires the same tax to be pes on cloth that 
costs 50 cents yer yard as is paid on cloth that costs $5 per yard 
isunjust. It is equivalent to taxing land the same rate per acre 
whether located in a city or on a mountain top. If tariff duties 
are to be imposed they should be charged on what a thing is 
worth. Henry Clay, as far back as 1842, in a speech made this 
clear and forcible statement; 

Compare the difference between c and the ad valorem system of du- 
ties, and I maintain that the latter is justly entitled to the preference. The 
one principle declares that the duty shall be paid upon the real value of the 
article taxed; thespecific principle imposes an equal duty on articles greatly 
unequal in value. 


PROTECTIVE SYSTEM HAS BEEN TRIED AND FOUND WANTING. 


The protective system has been thoroughly tested; we have 
had ty ah in which to try it, and we can judge it by its 
fruits, Under its influence, enormous wealth has been amassed 
by the few, while the many have had a hard struggle for the 
necessaries of life. Under its influence, favored industries have 
blossomed as the rose, and statisticians have been enabled to 
show that 30,000 persons of the favored few own one-half of the 
wealth of this great country, while 65,000,000 own the other 
half. Under its influence, the agricultural States of the West and 
South seem to be suffering with a blight. Their men and wo- 
men are industrious and enterprising; their fields are fertile, 
their crops are abundant, and their mineral resources are inex- 
haustible, yet they wait for the prosperity which does not come, 
and realize that their condition annually grows worse and the 
value of their lands annually grows less. the North and the 
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East banks have barrels of money and millionaires are multi- 
plying by hundreds, yet thousands of people are suffering for 


This is a remarkable condition in our great country, and there 
must be some disease in the body politic. I do not say that the 
tariff is the only cause, but I do say it is the main cause, and that 
the McKinley act is the colossal blight of the nineteenth century, 
and I am one who desires to try a remedy which will help to 
gre to our producers wider markets, more consumers, greater 
reedom of trade with the whole world, with equal rights to 
all, and exclusive privileges to none.” 

The history of our country shows that during no other period 
was there a more healthy and surer development of our manu- 
facturing interests, and amore vigorous and steady growth of 
agriculture than during the fiftcen yoars of low tariff from 1846 
to 1861. These years present object lessons worthy of study and 
worthy of imitation. 

Tramps and trusts, strikes and lockouts were unknown in our 
country in those years, but the most destructive strikes, the most 
serious labor troubles, the bloodiest riots and the worst lockouts 
ever known in our country have occurred under high-tariff laws. 
Statistics show that from 1881 to 1886, under two Republican tar- 
iffs, there were labor strikes involving 22,304 establishments and 
1,323,203 workmen. Of these strikes 9,439 were for increase of 
wages and 4,344 against reduction of wages. The Republicans 
tinkered“ with the tariff in 1883. In that year there were 
9,184 business failures, 1 In 1884 there 
were 10,968 failures, involving 8226,43, 000. In the next year 
there was a widespread business depression, with about 1, 000, 000 
men out of e 

In 1890 the Me Kinley bill was passed, and there were 10,373 
failures that year and 12,394 the next, and with liabilities in each 
year amounting to nearly 8200, 000, 000. The tariff was raised to 
an average rate of nearly 50 per cent and wages did not go up, 
but either stood still or declined. In the light of these facts, 
therefore, the cry that some are making that the proposition to 
reduce the tariff has brought about depression and hard times 
is too preposterous to impose upon any except those who are so 
blinded by prejudice they can not see or so ignorant they will 
not be informed. 


WAGE-EARNERS. 


Wage-earners will be benefited by the passage of the pending 
bill. ‘They will be enabled to buy the necessaries of life cheaper 
than under existing law. The fact is that wages are not regu- 
lated by the tariff, but by the supply and the demand for labor, 
and by the facilities and opportunities offered. France has a 
protective tariff, yet wages are lower in France than in free- 
trade England. Germany and Italy have still higher protec- _ 
tion, yet wages are lower than in France, and much below what 
they are in England. If the tariff makes wages high, Germany 
and the United States should be the paradise of workingmen, 
but this is not the case. We find that “free-trade England” (as 
our Republican friends call that country) and our tariff-walled 
Republic lead all other nations in the wages of workingmen. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. If the gentleman will permit a further 
interruption, Iwould state, in line with the gentleman'sargument, 
that miners receive in Virginia, on the Dan River, 40 cents per 
ton for mining coal; in West Virginia — receive from 40 to 60 
cents per ton for mining coal, and in my district in the State of 
Indiana they receive 80 cents a ton for mining block coal. Now, 
I take it that if the tariff fixed wages, the wages for the same 
work would be the same everywhere. 

Mr. McCREARY of 5 Mr. Chairman, the point made 
by the gentleman from Indiana isa very striking one, and does not 
Hits be enforced by anycomments on my part. It speaks for 

tself. 

No people on earth have been more deluded and humbugged 
than the workingmen of our country have been by the manu- 
facturers and agro e They have continually demanded a 
high protective tariff for the benefit of American laborers, but 
they have always pocketed the profits and let the workingmen 
take care of themselves. 

Mr. HILBORN. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky, Yes, sir. 

Mr. HILBORN. You admit, or you claim, that the tariff is 
robbery, but you seem to think that we can not stop robbing sud- 
denly; that we have got to doit gradually. Is that the idea? 
[Laughter. | 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I admit that 
the Republican party when in power passed laws authorizing a 
species of robbery, and now we Democrats intend to repeal those 
laws as fast as we can do so consistently. We are sorry that you 
Republicans have been guilty of such bid legislation, but we are 
going to try to save the people from your clutches. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 


1894. 
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Mr. Chairman, did anyone ever hear of a manufacturer, before 
the McKinley bill passed or since, going out to hunt a high- 
priced laborer when he could get a low-priced laborer who would 
perform the same work promptly and skillfullx? Did a pro- 
tected manufacturer ever call his laborers around him at the end 
of the year and propose to divide with them his enormous prof- 
its? No, sir; the millionaire manufacturer gets his labor like 
the railroad king, in the open markets of the world, as cheap as 

ible. 

The fact is the millionaire manufacturers, like the railroad 
kings, hire their labor as cheap as they can in the markets of 
the world, and the statements that are made during tariff hear- 
ings and tariff debates that the manufacturers wanta high tariff 
for the benefit of the workingmen are a sham and a deceit. 
When they get the tariff raised and when the time comes to 
count the profits the manufacturing king payshis workmen only 
the same wages that he paid them before the tariff was raised, 
or even less, and puts the money which the tariff has enabled 
him to extort from the people into his own pocket. It is just 
that very thing that we are seeking to change by the passage of 
this bilt. It is just that very thing that this country is tired of. 
It is just that very thing that helped to elect Grover Cleveland 
President of the United States an put a Democratic majority of 
over 70 into the lower House of thisCongress. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HILBORN. Lask that the time of the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. McCCREARY] be extended so as to allow him to 
conclude his remarks. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I am thankful for this cour- 


While there is a tariff on thousands of things, there is no pro- 
tective tariff on labor. When we come to the poor wage-earner 
we find absolute free trade, The manufactures of Europe can 
not be shipped here to wie ter with American manufactures 
without paying a high duty, but European labor, and often pau- 
per labor, comes here without paying a cent of duty. There is 
no tariff on labor, but Republicans do not complain because la- 
bor is on the free list. z 

THE DUTY OF DEMOCRATS. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion I wish to ang fond emphasis, the 
crisis of tariff reform has come. The Democratic party is 
pledged to carry out the policy embodied in the pending bill, 
and the future of our party is to be decided by the manner in 
which the crisis is met. r years the Democratic party has 
educated the masses of the people in favor of tariff reform, and 
urged them to labor for Democratic victory so that their ho 
could be realized and their burdens lightened. In State plat- 
forms and in national platforms it has been solemnly cove- 
nanted with the people that when the Democratic party came 
into full national power it would surely reduce and equalize 
tariff taxes. It stands to-day in full possession of the National 
Government, and the speedy and prompt passage of the pend- 
ing bill will be hailed with delight all over our great Republic. 

he country needs certainty as to our tariff policy and rest 
from croakers and calamity-howlers. 

Last year the four hundredth anniversary of the discovery of 
America was celebrated on a scale never seen before. The na- 
tions of the world looked with amazement and admiration on the 
improvements, inventions, and resources of our country, and 
studied with ever-increasing interest the intellectual, mechan- 
ical, artistic, political, and social advancement of the people of 
our land of the free and home of the brave.“ 

Millions of hearts would throb with joy if we could make this 
year historic also by the overthrowof the slavery of agriculture 
and the slavery of labor caused by existing tariff laws, and move 
forward to the impregnable position of a tariff for revenue only. 

Our ancestors fought for freedom, and our country is the 
home of freedom in its richest and grandest fruition. e have 
free speech, free suffrage, free press, free thought, and after a 
while we will have unfettered commerce with the whole world, 
and then we will have the freest, the sopper; and the most 
prosperous peopleon earth, and our Republic, as a mođel for all 
other nations, will move forward to the accomplishment of its 
grand and glorious destiny. [Applause on the Democratic side 
and in the gallery.] 

[Mr. HILBORN addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 

[Mr. GOLDZIER withholds hisremarks forrevision. See Ap- 
pendix.] 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, an item taken from the public 

press, and attributed to one of the most brilliant and far-seeing 

. Statesmen of this country, now at rest, is as follows. And I send 
it to the Clerk’s desk to be read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


I ore 1 ao 1 seg 2 5 Lam > ee oi rejoice 

every day of my life am. Lenjoy the general y of my coun- 

and . that the wor en of this land are the best paid, the best 

fed, and the best clothed of any laborers on the face of the earth. of 

them have homes of theirown. They are surrounded by all the comforts 
and many of the luxuries of life. . 

Ishudder, however, at the thought that the time must come when all this 
will be changed. When the general prosperity of the country will be de- 
stroyed. When the great body of workingimen this land, who are now so 
prosperous, will hear their wives and dren cry for bread; that the day 
must come when the great factories and manufactories of this land will shut 
down, and where there is now life and activity, there will be the silence of 
the tomb. And the reason why this must be is this: The great Southern 
wing of the Democratic big are determined to establish the doctrine of 
free trade in this land. ey will be assisted by their Northern allies. 

The fight is now on. There is a great body or visionary but educated men 
who are employed day by day in writing free-trade essays and ar; entsin 
fayor of that doctrine, which find their way intoevery newspaper in the land. 
The great body of our ple have never exper: themselves, the suffer- 
ing Which always results when the protective principles arelaid aside, Poi- 
soned and excited by the wild statementsof these writers and the demagogic 
appeals of Democraticspeakers, the result will be that in the very near future 
these forces which are now working will be strong enough to defeat at the 
polis the party advocating the doctrine of 5 

It must inevitably follow that uncer ty and doubt will ensue. The 
business men of the country f the destruction of the principle of pro- 
tection will decline to en in b uently mills will shutdown 
and the workingmen be thrown out of n people will 
then see as we have never seen before, that 2 not be pr rous and 
have work while this principle is threatened. the midst of their suffer- 
ing they will learn that the only way can be us and happy is to 
vote for the party that has built up the indus which they have gained 
a livelihood; because they will then see clearly that when the manufactory is 
shut down there is no demand for the only thing which they have to sell, 
and that is their labor. 


Mr. AVERY. This indeed isasad prophecy and wearelivi 
in the days of its fulfillment. No wonder the prophet shudde 
as he heard the not far-off cry of the wives and children of the 
workingmen for bread. The great Southern wing of the Demo- 
cratic party is here, reénforced by its Northern allies and de- 
termined to established the doctrine of free-trade in this coun- 
try.” 

The great body of visionary but educated men are here, pour- 
ing into this House and the press of the country their free-trade 
essays, and all for a theory, and all deaf alike to the wild cry of 
hunger and distress from the workingmen of the country, and 
of their wives and n. 

When this Congress met in extraordinary session on the 7th 
of August last, it convened under the shadow of great financial 
and business distress. It was convened by order of the Presi- 
dent and asked to do a specific act, namely, to repeal the pur- 
chase clause of the Sherman law, to which public attention had 
been directed as the cause of the great and tages depression of 
business. We were told that the repeal of this law would relieve 
financial ee e “arma confidence, and bring prosperity 
to the country again. It is true many questioned the correct- 
ness of the diagnosis, and therefore doubted the efficacy of the 
remedy proposed. We were then told that tariff reform” could 
wait; but this was supplemented by the statement that it must 
follow in the near future. So that whatever relief that might 
have resulted from the repeal was negatived by the doubt and 
uncertainty inspired by this latter utterance. 

Repeal came but no relief followed. And now we are to try 
the experiment of “ tariff reform.” 

-The bill now before the committee, if enacted into law, is to 
prove the panacea for all the ills with which the country is af- 
flicted. It is entitled a bill to reduce taxation and provide rev- 
enue for the support of the Government. It does not and can 
not relieve taxation; it only snifts the burden from one shoulder 
to the other. It fails to provide revenue for the support of the 
Government by over $75,000,000 annually. This deficiency must 
be made good by some other form of taxation not yet clearly de- 
fined, or perhaps by the issue and sale of Government bonds. It 
is the same old story of history repeating itself. Over 
years ago the Democratic party went out of power with a de- 
pleted 3 which it was trying with poor success to make 
good by the sale of bonds; and now within ten months after its 
return to power it finds itself . fae with a depleted Treasury 
and a Secretary trying to replenish it from the proceeds of the 
sale of bonds. 

This is a most astounding confession of the incapacity of that 
party to successfully administer the affairs of this Government. 

Ever since the close of the great war, inherited from Demo- 
cratic misrule, under the administration of the Republican 
party there has never been any lack of revenue to pay the cur- 
rent expenses, interest on the great war debt, and to provide 
means for the rapid extinguishment of the principal, to make 
liberal 5 to improve our rivers and harbors, to 
build public buildings, to build a navy, and to pay liberal and 
just pensions to the gallant veterans of the great war, and to 
maintain at all times a healthy balance in the Treasury. And 
when it surrendered power oa the 4th day of March last it lefta 
full Treasury and a revenue system in force that for nearly 
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three years had yielded sufficient revenue for all the wants of 
the Government, and left a safe margin for contingencies. 

The bill under consideration does not reduce taxation, it only 
shifts it, and does not provide revenue for the maintenance of 
the Government; but proposes to take the place of a revenue 
system that has reduced taxation, and which did, until threat- 
ened with destruction by the Democratic party, furnish revenue 
sufficient for the support of the Government. If incapacity to 
administer the affairs of this Government needs further illus. 
tration it may be found in the pope rider or trailer to this 
bill, which revives a system of internal taxation which when 
inaugurated by the Republican party, in the midst of our great 
struggle for national life was denounced by every Democrat in 
the land, and evaded by many of them; and isa tax on industry, 
enterprise, and economy, and a premium on perjury, and can 
oy be defended as a war measure. 

ot only does this measure fail to reduce taxation and provide 
revenue, but it pu ly strikes down or cripples every great 
industry built up during thirty years of a wits and beneficent 
8 of protection, and compels to idleness and want the 
thousands of honest and industrious working men and women 
employed in them. 

In Michigan, the State I have the honor to represent in part, 
not a single industry escapes its blighting curse. Iron, copper, 
wool, salt, lumber, fish, aggs, and cabbages are all on the te 
list. Michigan is not dependent upon one industry alone. Her 
resourses are varied und practically inexhaustible. She is rich 
in iron, copper, timber, salt, agricultural products, and in her 
manufactories and lake commerce. 

It has been the policy of her people to develop all these re- 
sources in as symmetrical a manner as possible, well knowing 
that no single industry can long prosper when all others are 
neglected. È 

So that to-day she stands first in the production of iron ore 
and charcoal iron, first in the poe of lumber and salt, 
and second in the production of copper, and third in the pro- 
duction of sheep and wool. 

Allof these productionsare classed asraw material and placed 
on the free list by this measure. 

Mr. SHERMAN. What are a farmer's raw materials? 

Mr. AVERY. His muscle, the soil, the climate, and the rains. 
You ask a Michigan farmer what are the finished products of 
his farm, and he will tell you they are his wheat, his wool, his 
barley, his beef, pork, and mutton, and that they are all the pro- 
ducts of his labor, and you can no more convince him that they 
are raw material than you can convince the manufacturer that 
his plows and thrashing machines are raw material. 

Youask the minerof the upper peninsula what are the finished 

roducts of his mines, and he will tell you it is the ore he is load - 
ng into the vessels for shipment to Cleveland and Chicago. You 

down into these mines and there you will see the shadow, 
orms of men with lights upon their foreheads and picks an 
drills in their hands, dislodging the raw material from its native 
bed, where it has lain for centuries undisturbed by the hand of 
labor. Lift this upon the surface and it becomes the finished 
product of the miner. : 

Follow this product from the mines through all the processes 
it passes until it reaches the great workshops of Detroit and 
Pittsburg and finds form in steel rails and mighty engines that 
haul the commerce of anempire upon them, and you will find 
that every time it is touched by the hand of labor it has value 
added to it, until in the finished product of the workshop 95 per 
cent of its value represents labor. 

It will be difficult to make the American miner and artisan 
understand why, if this ore had been mined in a foreign country 
and these rails and engines made there, they had not been de- 
prived of the amount of labor required to produce them. 

Theory is all right when it agrees with the facts; when it 
does not, it is the worse for the theory. The universal brother- 
good of all mankind sounds well in theory, especially when 
uttered by the eloquent gentleman from New York [Mr. COCK- 
RANI; but when one attempts to embrace the whole world in his 
charities, his charity may be vaunted, but it will neither feed 
the hungry nor clothe the naked. 

A free and unfettered commerce” is beautiful in theory, but 
well-paid labor for our workingmen brings more bread and 
comforts to them and their families than this beautiful theory. 

That every article made in aforeign country and sold in this 
must of necessity deprive some American workman of the 
amount of work necessary to produce that article must be ap- 
parent to every man however dull, except a free trader. And 
when Mr. COCKRAN asks the question if the introduction into 
this country of $250,000,000 worth of goods is bad for the country, 
why would not the importation of $250,000,000 in gold be bad, 
the answer is this, these goods represent labor performed abroad 
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and deprives workmen of this amaz of the opportunity to 
make them, while the importation of $250,000,000 of gold would 
represent the exchange value of goods produced by labor in this 
country. A difference of considerable importance to the work- 
men of this country. 

In the year 1892 Michigan furnished over one-third of the en- 
tire output of iron ore produced in the United States, and fully 
one-half of the value of this product. The total amount of iron 
ore taken out in all the States in 1892 was 16,296,666 tons, of 
which Michigan produced 7,543,544 tons, the value of which 
was over 50 per cent of the value of the entire product of the 
United States. There are over twenty thousand men employed 
in this industry and in the production of charcoal iron, of which 
pares 7 produces nearly one-third of the product of the 
United States. I said twenty thousand men are employed in 
this industry. I should have said were employed. Fifteen 
thousand of them are now idle and are being fed and clothed by 
the generous and noble-hearted men and women of that State. 
And $516,180.89 of revenue is surrendered on this one item. 

In this one industry alone Michigan suffers a loss equal to all 
the other States by reason of busting iron ore on the free list. 

Michigan produces one-third of the Sorpen the United States 
and the United States produces one-half of the productof the 
world, and this; too, is raw material and put upon the free list. 
I suppose some of the men engaged in this great industry have 
made money. Perhaps they ought to be 8 for that, in- 
as much as some of them live in Boston and in New York. But 
they have expended millions of dollars in developing these great 
mines and they have paid millions of dollars to the workingmen 
of the upper peninsula, and have cheapened the cost of copper 
to the consumers of this and other countries. But what of the 
men who work in these mines who are the real producers of this 
raw material; what of them? Oh, they must contribute their 
share towards this beautiful theory of a broader civilization, and 
accept less pay for more work and be content. 

Michigan has a coast line of over one thousand miles border- 
ing on the waters that separate her from the Dominion of Can- 
ada. The climate, soil, and natural productions of Canada are 
similar to those of Michigan. 

The pine in the lower peninsula is fast disappearing. Can- 
ada has vast forests of it lying along our borders. Much of this 
timber is owned by Michigan lumbermen, and the logs are 
towed across the lakes and channels and cut in Michigan mills 
and by Michigan workingmen, and supplies are furnished by 
Michigan farmers. Take the duty off lumber and you surrender 
$1,164,311.73 of revenue to the Canadian lumbermen, and you 
render it probable that many mills will be moved across the line 
and the lumber cut by Canadian workmen, and the supplies for 
these mills and workmen will be furnished by Canadian farmers 
and merchants, and the price of lumber will not be reduced to 
the consumer. Just how this will benefit the workingmen and 
farmers I am unable to see. But lumber is raw material and 
must go upon the free list to enable the manufacturers to com- 
pete with its products in the markets of the world. 

When our mills go it is not quite certain but our salt industry 
will go with them, or will be very considerably reduced. 

Canada has good brine and it is doubtful if salt can be manu- 
tured in Michigan ata profit except inconnection with the man- 
ufacture of lumber where the waste of the mills can be used as 
fuel to evaporate the brine, and on this article you surrender a 
revenue amounting to $301,972.60, and you get nothing in re- 
turn, 

I have said Michigan is rich in agricultural products. Her 
manufactories, her mining industries, her mills, and her great 
lumber camps afford a ready market for the more perishable 
products of the farm. 

And all the free-trade theories of the free-trade theorist can 
never convince a Michigan farmer that he has nota better right 
to these markets in which to dispose of his products than the 
Canadian farmer across the line. He reasons this way, I pay 
State, county, school, and township taxes; I contribute toward 
the support of the churches and charities of my neighborhood, 
I have assisted in building up of the markets. The Canadian 
farmer pays no taxes, and in no way contributes one cent to thd 
support pr the institutions of my State. I think I have a better 
right to these markets than he. In fact, I do not think he has 
any right in our market unless he pays for it.” And this bill 
invites the Canadian farmer to come with his milk, his eggs, 
his cabbages, his green pease, his apples, his cider, his bacon, 
hams,and pork, his beef, mutton tallow, and lard, and his wool, 
into these markets, and compete with the Michigan farmer 
without money and without price. 

In the northern part of my district a large and profitable in- 
dustry has grown up in the last few yearsin growing vegetables 
and garden seeds, 
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Large warehouses have been built for storing, and drying, 
and assorting these seeds, and many farmers have engaged in 
this industry and many more are preparing to engage in grow- 
ing seeds, for which the climate and soil of their locality are 
particularly adapted. 

This measure will practically destroy that growing and profit- 
able industry. The market and truck gardeners, particularly 
those near our large manufacturing towns on our coast line, will 
be 3 to compete with Canadian raisers of fruits and 
vegetables in our own markets. These products do not bear 
shipment for long distances, and therefore can not seek the 
‘markets of the world.” 

The farmers of Michigan had at the commencement of the 
yon: 1893 close upon $9,000,000 invested in sheep and wool in- 

ustry. From 1890 to 1893, inclusive, her annual wool clip ranged 
from ten to twelve million pounds annually, and her fleeces 
averaged 64 pounds. 

The agricultural portion of Michigan is divided into small 
farms, and as a rule the farmers own the farms they work. A 
large proportion of these farmers own a few sheep. There are 
no large herds such asare found in Montana, Colorado, or Texas. 
These sheep are kept ininclosed pastures during the summer and 
well protected during the winter, thus adding materially to the 
cost of producing wool and mutton in that State. 

The flocks are mostly fine wools, although in the last few 
years considerable interest has been taken in the raising of long 
wools and mutton sheep. 

In the northern portion of the lower peninsula there are large 
tracts of unimproved lands known as pine barrens or jack-pine 
plains. Upon these plains there is found a nutritious grass 
growing in tufts upon which sheep thrive and fatten. Within 
the last few years a number of farmers living near these plains 
have been collecting herds of sheep and taking them on to these 
plains and leaving them there during the summer in charge of 
aherder. In the winter they are driven back to the farm and 
cared for as other sheep. It is estimated that 2,000,000 sheep 
might at the present time be pastured upon these plains and va- 
cant lands. Of course the area of this pasturage will gradual] 
decrease as farms are made out of these lands. But there is at 
present, and will be for many years to come, a fine opportunity for 
sheep-raising in that locality. 

I speak of this industry and its prospects as they were in 1892. 

To-day these sheep and the sheep in other portions of the 
State are being sold as fast as buyers can be found at less than 
one-half the price they would have brought in 1892. The farm- 
ers in my State are getting ready for the tariff reform promised 
in the Democratic platform last June. They have already dis- 
counted its effects by the sale of their wool at free-trade prices 
and the slaughter of their flocks. 

All these great industries of my State, together with our mag- 
nificent lake commerce, have been most cruelly slaughtered or 
seriously 8 6 1505 by the threat contained in this bill. 

And in behalf of all these industries, and in the name and behalf 
of the 170,000 people in my district, ineffectually though it may 
and probably will be, I most earnestly protest against its pas- 
sage 


But, Mr. Chairman, the resourses of Michigan are too varied 
and unlimited, her labor too much diversified, and the energy 
and anterri of her people too great to be ruined, even by this 
unfair and unjust legislation. Crippled as she will be, with all 
her great industries prostrate, her people will not despair. 
They will arouse themselves in an effort to gather up the frag- 
ments of their wrecked fortunes, and repair their loss as best 
they can, 

Labor will again find employment somewhere among the va- 
ried industries, but at reduced wages, and all will abide the 
time when power will again return to the people to right the 
wrongs they have suffered. [{Applause.] 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I move that the commit- 
tee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. BROOKSHIRE hay- 
ing resumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. BAILEY, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that committee, having had under consid- 
eration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue 
for the Government, and for other purposes, had come to no 
resolution thereon. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

And accordingly (at 10 o’clock and 45 minutes p. m.), the 
House adjourned until 11 o’clock a. m. to-morrow. 


XXVI——77 


RECORD—HOUSE. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
5372) granting a pension to Mrs. Jeremiah F. White, and the 
same was referred to the Committee on Pensions, 
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PUBLIC BILLS, MEMORIALS, AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resoiutions, and a me- 
morial of the following titles were introduced, and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. CUMMINGS: A bill (H. R. 5384) to provide for the 
enrollment and organization of naval reserve forces—to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. WASHINGTON (by request): A bill (H. R. 5385) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase certain lots 
and the building thereon, known as the Corcoran Gallery of 
Art, for the use of the Executive Departments of the Govern- 
mentasahallof records—tothe Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. BELL of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 5386) to provide for 
the withdrawal of the discretionary power of the Secretary of 
the Treasury to provide for the coinage of silver, ete., and for 
the immediate relief of the Treasury—to the Committee on Coin- 
age, Weights, and Measures. ‘ 

By Mr. HAYES: A bill (H. R. 5387) providing for the adjust- 
ment of accounts of laborers, workmen, and mechanics arising 
under the 17 0 law—to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE: A joint resolution (H. Res. 
117) directing the reprint of the Medical and Surgical History of 
the War—to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. MCNAGNY: A resolution calling upon the Secretary 
of Agriculture for information relative to the appointment of 
certain agents—to the Committee on Expenditures in the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Also, a resolution calling upon the Secretary of the Interior 


y | for information regarding the appointment of certain agents— 


to the Committee on Expenditures in the Interior Department. 

By Mr. LATIMER: A memorial of the General Assembly of 
South Carolina to the Congress of the United States, in the mat- 
ter of receivers of railroad corporations and the equity jurisdic- 
tion of the courts of the United States—to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARUTH: A bill (H. R. 5388) for relief of James Me- 
Laughlin to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5389) for the relief of the estate of William 
Nally, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5390) granting a pension to William E. 
Keyes—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ENLOE: A bill (H. R. 5391) for the relief of J. P. 
Glenn—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5392) for the relief of John Hagy—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. DURBOROW: A bill (H. R. 5393) to remove the 
charge of desertion against and complete the military record of 
Richard P. Gardner—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GOODNIGHT: A bill (H. R. 5394) for the benefit of 
Alethia and Sally Floyd, of Bowling Green, Ky.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5395) for the relief of Daniel F. Gann, of 
Bowling Green, Ky.—to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. HAYES: A bill (H. R. 5396) for the relief of Nicholas 
Dunfee—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOUK of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 5397) for relief of 
the legal representatives of J. A. Hill, deceased—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5398) providing for the improvement of the 
Tennessee River and certain of its tributaries in Tennessee—to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5399) for the relief of John F. Haupt, of 
Knoxville, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HILBORN: A bill (H. R. 5400) for the relief of Jesse 
L. ley—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOPKINS of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 5401) tore- 
move the charge of desertion from the military record of Bern- 

| hard Stueber—to the Committes on Military Affairs. \ 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5402) to remove the charge of desertion from 
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the military record of Peter Fleming, of ater? E, Third 
United States Artillery—to the Committee on “Military Af- 


fairs. 

By Mr. HERMANN: A bill (H. R. 5403) to remove the charge 
of desertion against Thomas William Lynch, alias William 
Stevens, United States Navy—to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr, LACEY: A bill (H. R. 5404) granting relief to Albert 
Augustine for property taken during the Cayuse war—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5405) for the relief of John F. Foster, late 
ct y C, Eighth Iowa Cavalry—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions 


By Mr. RITCHIE: A bill (H. R. 5405) for the relief of the Gen- 
dron Iron Wheel Company, of Toledo, Ohio—to the Committee 
on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk's desk, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire: Petition of 62 citizens of 
Colebrook, Columbia, Stewartstown, N. H., and vicinity, pro- 
testing nst the Wilson bill as calculated to impoverish our 
country, lessen employment, reduce wages and earnings, and de- 
crease our purchasing power—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BOUTELLE: Memorial of the Sixty-sixth Legislature 
of Maine to the Congress of the United States, for an a cap nl 
tion toward the construction of a bridge across the St. John River 
at Fort Kent, Me.—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. BUNDY: Petition of Lot Davies and 57 others, citi- 
zens of Jefferson Furnace, Jackson County, Ohio, testing 
against the passage of the so-called Wilson tariff bill—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Isaac Goodman and 55 others, citizens of 
Washin Township, Lawrence County, Ohio, 8 
against the passage of the so-called Wilson tariff bill—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. $ 

Also, memorial of William Lewis and 9 other Union soldiers 
of the late war, of Vinton, Gallic County, Ohio, praying for a 
thorough investigation of the presentadministration of the Pen- 
sion Bureau—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Eli Hatterman and 22 other citizens of Marion 
Township, Pike County, Ohio, against the passage of the Wilson 
tariff pill, Republicans and Democrats, mechanics and profes- 
sional men—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BURROWS: Remonstrance of the woolgrowers of 
Washington, Pa., and Ohio County, W. Va., against free wool— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Buy Mr. CARUTH: Petition of M. H. Smith, president of the 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad, favoring the sof House 
bill 3188, entitled A bill for the punishment of train-wreck- 
2 Ses the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

y Mr. CLARK of Missouri: Petition of Urban Weimer and 
others, for a uniform rate of duty on all unstemmbd leaf tobacco 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Birkhead Bros., for I-cent postage—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. COGSWELL: Petition of Aaron Parsons and others, 
of Gloucester, Mass., for legislation to admit as second-class mat- 
ter publications of benevolent and fraternal societies—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. DALZELL: Resolution of Local Union, No. 48, Ameri- 
can Flint Glass Workers’ Union, against the passage of the Wil- 
son tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


would discriminate against all luxuries, beve: etc.—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. ant 

By Mr. GOODNIGHT: Evidence to accompany House bill 
DI 1 relief of Sam Melntire to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 

By Mr. GROSVENOR: Petition of the American Lactive Com- 
pany and 6 other manufacturers of milk sugar, representing 
all the Looe ee makers of the product, protesting against the 
destruction of their industry by the Wilson bill—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 25 farmers of Carthage Township, Athens 
County, Ohio, against the passage of the so-called Wilson tariff- 
bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 67 farmers, mechanics, and laboring men of 
Lebanon Township, Meigs County, Ohio, against the passage of 
5 so-called Wilson tariff bill to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

By Mr. GROUT: Petition of J. F. Alexander and 39 others, 
employés of Alexander, Smith & Co., Saxtons River, Vt., against 
the ge of the Wilson tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, protest of the Pacific Pine Lumber Company, of San 
Francisco, Cal., against the passage of the Wilson tariff bill— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HARMER: Memorial of the employés of the Hero 
Fruit Jar Company, Philadelphia, Pa., protesting against the 
reduction of duties on glass bottles—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: Petition of J. H. Englesby and 13 other 
citizens of Buffalo County, Wis., agana the reduction of duty 
on barley proposed in the Wilson bill, and against ad valorem 
duties—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAYES: Petition of citizens of Scott County, Iowa, 
against igen of duty on barley—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

By Mr. HEPBURN: Petition of George W. Wyckoff and 
other citizens of Iowa, asking for the enactment of a general 
service pension law—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of J. W. Shaw and other citizens of Iowa, ask- 
ing the enactment of a law requiring the restoration to the pen- 
sion rolls of. all ly pensioned soldiers who have been sus- 
pended from the rolls prior to the filing of any charge of fraud— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: Petition of J. N. S. Council 
No. 931, R. A., of Richmond, Ind., for the passage of the Man- 
derson-Hainer bill (S. 1353; H. R. 4897)—to the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. LACEY: Petition of S. G. Finney, of Blakesburg, Iowa, 
for a one-cent letter postage—to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of T. K. Clarkson, of Newton, Iowa, for one-cent 
9 postage—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 

oads. 
ical Union, of Sioux City, 
cations on the free list—to 


Also, petition of E. A. Goodwin and others, of Jasper County, 
Iowa, against wrongful suspension of pensions—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of G. M. Buchanan and others, of Jasper County, 
Iowa, for service pension—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, petition of John G. Watson and others, of Jasper County, 
Towa, against wrongful suspension of pensions—to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of John G. Watson and others, of Jasper County, 
Iowa, for service pensions—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


Also, petition of employés of the Marvin Bakery, of Pittsburg, | sions. 
Pa., against the ge of the Wilson tariff bill—to the Com- | Also, papers in supportof granting relief to Albert Augustine, 
mittee on Ways and Means. for property taken for the Cayuse war—to the Committee on 
By Mr. D ER: Petition of 2,500 employés of the Pacific | Clai 


Mills, Lawrence, Mass, protesting against the passage of the 
Wilson tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
Pe ond 5 the Hopedale anonte Company aa 3 ; 
e, testing a st the of the Wil- 
son tariff bill—to the Commi een Wore 3 
By Mr. DURBOROW: Petition of masters, officers, and sea- 
men on crafts pl the Great Lakes, and citizens of Chicago, 
against the p of iron ore on the free list—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. s 
iegrima of pan: e 39 ee of 3 
County, Oregon, protest against the passage of t n 
bill—to the rA ea on Ways and Means, 
; By Mr. FITHIAN: Petition of Uptmor & Siemer, of Teutopo- 
lis, III., praying for an amendment to the Wilson bill which 


ms. 
Also, evidence for relief of Lewis Stanley—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LUCAS: Petition of J. V. De Witt and 50 others at 
Rapid City, S. Dak., against the passage of the Wilson bill—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. ; 

By Mr. McNAGNY: Petition of Hallister & Son, and 3 
others, of Fort Wayne, Ind., praying for reduction of duty on 
unstemmed leaf tobacco—to the Committee on Waysand Means. 

Also, petition of Dwight B. Lewis and others, of Salem County, 
Ind., protesting against the passage of the Wilson tariff bill—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MERCER: Two petitions of citizens of Omaha, Nebr., 
for a reduction of letter postage to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Fost- Roads. 
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By Mr. MORSE: Petition by Business Men’s Association of 
Gloucester. Mass., praying for the immediate completion of the 
Sandy Bay breakwater and harbor of refuge, Cape Ann., Mass.— 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of 1,309 citizens of Taunton, Mass., against the 

age of the Wilson tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and 

Sans. 

By Mr. POWERS: Remonstrance of 195 employés of Holden, 
Leonard & Co., manufacturers of fine wool dress fabrics, of Ben- 
ningion, Vt., against the passage of the Wilson tariff bill—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RITCHIE: Petitionof membersof Toledo (Ohio) Medi- 
cal Association, favoring passage of bill to establish bureau of 
pons health—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 

merce 


Also, petition of Harris Toy 8 Toledo, Ohio, and em- 
ployés, protesting against passage of jlson bill-to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. : 

By Mr. SCRANTON: Resolutions of the Philadelphia Board 
of Trade, urging the defeat of the Wilson bill—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Gainey, Brown & Co., Charles Cordier, and 
others, of Scranton, Pa., against reduction of tariff on leaf to- 
baeco—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of J. D. Clark, F. A. Grebe, and others, of Scran- 
ton, Pa., against reduction of duty on leaf tobacco—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Association No. 1 of Lithographers’ Interna- 
tional iation, New York, asking that o duties be 
made on lithographic oods in lieu of ad valorem—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SPERRY: Petition of overseers and operatives, 492 
in number, in the Grosvenor Company pro 
ppa the passage of the Wilson bill—to the Committee on 

ays and Means. : 

By Mr. THOMAS: Petition of A. L. Rockwell, E. M. Brown, 
O. K. Rockwell, P. B. Foster, and 21 other citizens of Trow- 
bridge, Allegan County, Mich., asking for the defeat of the Wil- 
son bill-to the Co ttee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. UPDEGRAFF: Petition of A. J. Marchant and 21 
other honorably discharged Union soldiers, for the enactment 
of a just and equitable service-pension law—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

Also, petition of Alex. McElroy, and 219 other honorably dis- 
charged Union soldiers, for the enactment of laws against the 
suspensions of nension except after proof ofsfraud and notice to 
pensioner, and compelling the restoration of pensioners other- 
wise suspended—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Herman Ihm and 38 others, farmers and deal- 
ers in barley, against any reduction of existing duty, and against 
an advalorem rate—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WALKER: Petition of 261 workers in the card cloth- 
ing industry in the Third Congressional district of Massachu- 
setts, protesting against the passage of the Wilson bill as ruin- 
ous to that industry—to the tone, el on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of employés of Slater Woolen Company, Web- 
ster, Mass., protesting against the passage of the Wilson bill— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois: Letter in claim of William Nix 
toaccompany House bill 5383—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, letter for an increase of pension to John Oliver, to ac- 
company House bill 5382—to the Committte on Invalid Pen- 
sio 


ns. 

By Mr. WILSON of Ohio: Petition of J. K. Funderbury and 

28 others of Clark County, Ohio, against the passage of the Wil- 
Son bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


Also, petition of E. C. Miller and 12 others, against the pas- 
sage of the Wilson tariff bill-to the Committee on Ways and 


SENATE, 
TUESDAY, January 23, 1894. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 
TheJournal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, ae T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had agreed 
to the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 4292) to amend 
section 3709 of the Revised Statutes, relating to contracts for 
supplies in the Departmentsat Washington, with an amendment; 
in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


i 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from tho Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, in re- 
sponse to a resolution of the 16th instant, a statement prepared 
by the First Comptroller of the Treasury, stating the amount 
due to the United States from the Territory of Utah on account 
of costs and expenses of prosecutions for offenses against laws of 
the Territorial Legislature of Utah required to be paid by the 
treasury of that Territory under the act of June 23, 1874; which, 
with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. TURPIE presented memorials of sundry citizens of An- 
derson and Gas City, Ind., remonstrating against a reduction of 
the duty on green and flint glass bottles; which were referred to 
the Committee on finance. 

He also presented a memorial of Cigar Makers’ Union, No. 54, 
of Evansville, Ind., remonstrating against any change in the 
duty on cigars; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

o also 5 petition of Mrs. Rhoda Talking ton, of 
Forest, Ind., praying for the reissuance of her pension as the 
widow of John C. Parr, late Company I, Eighteenth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

He also presented the petition of Mrs. Amelia M. Grobe, of 
Indianapolis, Iud., praying that she be granted a pension; which 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. LODGE. I present the memorial of Alexander H. Dick 
and 196 other employés of the Smith and Dove Manulacturing 
Company of Andover, Mass., remonstrating against the passage 
of the Wilson tariff bill. The memorial isin the form of a res- 
olution passed at a meeting of the operatives of the company, 
and is accompanied by a statement that owing to the fact that there 
has been so little work there many have left the town and, 
therefore, the signatures are not so numerous as they otherwise 
would have been. I move that the memorial be referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. LODGE presented the petition of Charles V. Th f 

resident, and 10 other members of the faculty of Adelbert Col- 
ege, Cleveland, Ohio, pra; for the removal of all duties on 
scientific and philosoph apparatus whose chief use is for in- 
8 or research; which was referred to the Committee on 
‘inance. 

Mr. BUTLER. I present a concurrent resolution passed by 
the General Assembly of the State of South Carolina, at its reg- 
ular session of 1893, favoring the passage by Congress of Senate 
bill 1136, having for its object the Governmental control of the 
telegraph service of the United States. I move that the reso- 
seer be referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 


The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon presented resolutions adopted at 
a meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of Astoria, Oregon 
praying that Chapter 190 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States be so amended as to extend to the city of Astoria in that 
State all the privileges of said chapter that have been granted 
from time to time to other cities g within its provisions; 
which were referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Astoria, Oregon, praying thata well-equipped quarantine station 
be established at some suitable point on the Columbia River; 
which was referred to the Committee on Epidemic Diseases. 

Mr. GORMAN presented the petition of Mrs. Mary B. Hu- 
lings, of Rockville, Md., praning Congress to re her as 
the widow of Thomas M. Hulings, late major Forty-ninth 
Pennsylvania Volunteers, and to place her name on the pension 
roll as such; which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. WASHBURN presented resolutions adopted by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Duluth, Minn., indorsing resolutions 
adopted by the Duluth (Minn.) Stock Exchange, favoring the 
retention of the existing tariff on iron ore; which were referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr, HALE presented petitions of employés of the Foxcroft 
(Me.) Woolen Mills, and the North Berwick (Me.) Woolen Mills, 
remonstrating against the passage of the Wilson tariff bill; 
which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of miners of lead ore in North- 
western Missouri and Southeastern Kansas, remonstrating 
against placing iron ore on the free list; which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Portland (Me.) Typograph- 
ical Union, No. 66, praying for the Governmental control of the 
telegraph service; which was referred to the Committee on 
Post-Oifices and Post-Roads. 
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Mr. POWER presented the petition of John Fogarty and 237 
other citizens of Butte, Mont., praying for the passage of Senate 
bill No. 1133, for the establishment of a Government telegraph 
service; which was referred to the Committee on Post-Offices 
and Post-Roads. 

He also presented the petition of Frank Lee, of Big Timber, 
Mont., praying for the imposition of a uniform duty of 35 per 
cent on unstemmed leaf tobacco; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 9 

Mr. FRYE presented a petition of Typographical Union, No. 
66, of Portland, Me., praying for the governmental control of 
the telegraph service; which was referred to the Committee on 
Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 3 

Mr. HILL presented petitions of East Clay Grange, No. 469, 
of New York, and of Michael Bowes and sundry other citizens 
of New York, praying for the enactment of legislation to regu- 
late the traffic in oleomargarine; which were referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a memorial of the employés of the Globe 
Woolen Company, of Utica, N. V., remonstrating against a change 
in the duty on wool and woolen goods; which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of sundry farmers of Suffolk 
County, N. Y., praying for the retention of the existing specific 
duty of 25 cents per bushel on potatoes; which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. ` 

He also presented a memorial of the employés of the Ausable 
Horse Nail Company, of Keeseville, N. V., remonstrating against 
a reduction of the duty on horseshoe nails to 25 per cent ad va- 
lorem; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. : 

He also presented the memorial of Geo. W. Marshall and sundry 
other farmers of New York, remonstrating against the passage 
of the Wilson tariff bill; which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

Mr. BRICE Larsen petitions of John Wollam Command, 
No. 20, Union Veteran Union, Department of Ohio, and of George 
A. Taylor Command, No. 8, Union Veteran Union, Departments 
of Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky, praying for a solution of the 
pension question; which were referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

He also presented petitions of 73 citizens of Morgan County, 
Ohio, soldiers of the late war, and of 15 citizens of Franklin 
County, Ohio, soldiers of the late war, praying for a thorough 
investigation of the present administration of the Pension Bu- 
reau, orders of suspension, and subsequent orders which claim 
5 modify, etc.; which were referred to the Committee on Pen- 

ons. 

He also presented petitions of Central Labor Union, of Cleve- 
land: of Federal Labor Union, No. 5335, of Cincinnati; of Typo- 
graphical Union No. 199, of Zanesville; of tf Se yee Union, 
No. 3, of Cincinnati; of the State Trades an r Assembly; of 
Cigar Makers’ Union, No. 173; the Trades and Labor Council, and 
Mayflower Assembly, No. 469, Knights of Labor, of Zanesville, all 
in the State of Ohio, praying for the governmental eontrol of 
the telegraph service; which were referred to the Committee on 
Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also 3 a petition of Local Assembly, No. 7954, 
Knights of Labor, of Cincinnati, Ohio, praying for the passage 
of the Wilson tariff bill, and for the imposition of an income tax 
on all incomes exceeding $4,000; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of 228 employés of Landesman, 
Hirschheimer & Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, praying that the Wil- 
son tariff bill be so amended that the present duty be retained 
on ladies’ and misses’ cloaks; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of 73 citizens of Lloyd, Ohio, 
remonstrating against the passage of the Wilson tariff bill; 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of 174 citizens of Newark, Ohio, 
remonstrating against a reduction of the duty on glass bottles; 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of the Newark Machine Com- 
pany, of Columbus, Ohio, remonstrating against the admission 
of dian machines while the products of this country are 

ractically barred from Canada by their duty; which was re- 
erred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of the Franklin Club, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, remonstrating against the further issue of bonds of 
the United States Government for any cause or reason whatever; 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the P. R. Mitchell Company, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, praying for the retention of the present duty 
on curled hair ae for mattresses, bedding, etc.; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of Lodge No. 4, Shipmasters’ As- 


sociation, of Cleveland, Ohio, praying for the retention of the 
present duty on iron ore; which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of 64 citizens of Ohio, remon- 
strating against the passage of the Wilson tariff bill, inasmuch 
as it provides for a radical reduction of the duty on the manu- 
facture of wool, ete.; which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of 101 cigar manufacturers and 
dealers in leaf tobacco, of Cincinnati, Ohio, remonstrating 
against a reduction of the import duty on manufactured cigars, 
etc.; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Marysville, 
Chillicothe, Cleveland, Reading, Dayton, Hamilton, Portage 
County, Cuyahoga Falls, Ironton, Middletown, Delaware, and 
Fremont, all in the State of Ohio, praying for the imposition of 
a uniform duty of 35 per cent on unstemmed leaf tobacco; which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. 


POLICY REGARDING HAWAII. 


Mr. TURPIE. I am directed by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations to report a resolution favorably, with a recommenda- 
tion for its passage. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, That from the facts and papers laid before the Senate it is un- 
wise and in ent, under existing conditions, to consider at this time 
any project of annexation of the Hawalian territory to the United States; 
that the Provisional Government therein having been duly recognized, the 
highest international interests require that it shall pursue its own line of 
policy. Foreign intervention in the political affairs o will be 
regarded as an act unfriendly to the Government of the United States. 


Mr. TURPIE. Iam directed by the committee to state that 
this resolution comprises the unanimous opinion of the commit- 
tee save the dissent of the honorable Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
DOLPH] to the first clause. Iam directed also by the committee 
to state that the resolution has no relation to the special inves- 
tigation now pending before the committee. That is a separate 
matter. I am directed further by the Committee on Foreign 
“neg to ask for the immediate consideration of the resolu- 

on. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I object. 

Mr. MORRILL. Let the resolution be read again. 

Mr. TELLER. Has the resolution been printed? 

Mr. HOAR. It is just reported. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution has not been 
printed, the Chair is informed. 

Mr. TELLER. I object to the present consideration of the 
resolution. I want to see it in print. There need be no haste 
in the matter. : 

Mr. MORRILL. Let the resolution be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will 
and the Chair will recognize the objection of the 
Colorado. ' 

The Secretary again read the resolution, 

Mr. MILLS. henever the resolution comes up for consid- 
eration I shall ask for a division of the question. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator from Texas is not heard on this 
side of the Chamber. 

Mr. MILLS. Iconcur with the Senator from Colorado in ob- 
jecting to the present consideration of the resolution in order 
that we may have it printed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Colorado objects 
to the present consideration of the resolution. The resolution 
will go over under the rule. 

Mr. MILLS. Let it be printed. : 

Mr. TELLER. Ishould like to ey shes I think the resolu- 
tion ought to be printed that we may have an opportunity to see 
itin print. It will, no doubt, bring on some discussion. It can 
not be in a minute. 

Mr. TURPIE. I notice that the honorable Senator from Col- 
orado directs his remarks to me. He thinks that it is an un- 
reasonable request to ask for the immediate consideration of the 
resolution. It is no personal request of mine. I was plain in 
my statement that the Committee on Foreign Relations re- 
quested me to ask of the Senate the present consideration of the 
resolution. 

Mr. TELLER. I was not finding any fault with the Senator 
from Indiana. I understood him to say that the committee had 
instructed him to make the request. Iwas taking the . 
that every Senator has to object to a resolution of t kind 
when it first comes from a committee. 

Pras WASHBURN. Is any further order necessary for the 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that under 
the rule the resolution will be printed. 


be read, 
nator from 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. BERRY, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 564) for the relief of W. Jasper Blackburn, 
asked to be discharged from its further consideration and that 
it be referred to the Committee on Privileges and Elections; 
which was agreed to. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I aminstructed by the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, to whom was referred the bill (S. 1414) to 
amend section 4 of an act entitled An act to define the jurisdic- 
tion of the police court of the District of Columbia,” to report it 
favorably with amendments. Iam also instructed by the com- 
mittee to ask the Senate to place the bill on its passage at this 
time. It relates toa local matter herein regard to the jurisdic- 
tion of the police court. The report of the committee is unani- 
mous. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oregon requests 
the present consideration of the bill. 

Mr. ALLISON. Let it be read in full. e 

Mr. BUTLER. The morning business has not been concluded? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It is not concluded. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I will state to the Senator from 
South Carolina, if he will allow me, that I have just reported 
this bill from the Judiciary Committee with the recommenda- 
tion of the committee that [ should ask for its present consider- 
ation. It is a matter of some importance; the committee is 
unanimous in favor of the bill; and I think it will lead to no dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. BUTLER. I shall have to object to its consideration until 
after the conclusion of the morning business. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Then I ask that the bill be laid 
over temporarily, and I shall call it up later in the morning. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will go over for the pres- 
ent. 

Mr. PROCTOR, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to whom was referred the bill (S.1111) to authorize the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia to grant a permit to 
build on lot 43, square 358, in the city of Washington, D. C., 
submitted an adverse report thereon; which was agreed to, and 

_the bill was postponed indefinitely. 
BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. STOCKBRIDGE introduced a bill (S. 1482) to relieve 
John Holbrook from the charge of desertion; which was read 
via by its title and referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 1483) to correct the military rec- 
ord of Elisha B. Bassett; which was read twice by its title, and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Mr. BUTLER introduced a bill (S. 1484) ting a pension to 
W. E. Anderson; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 1485) granting a pension to John 
C. Secrest; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. : 

Mr. WASHBURN introduced a bill (S. 1486) to restore a pen- 
sion to Harriet M. Knowlton; which was read twice by its title, 
und referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. PETTIGREW introduced a bill (S. 1487) granting a pen- 
sion to Frederick Andros; which wasread twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 1488) for the relief of J. M. Mont- 
gomery; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 1489) to fix the pay, allowances, 
pensions, retirement, and rank of the veterinarians of the United 
States Army; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon introduced a bill (S. 1490) to pen- 
sion Mollie Crandall; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. MANDERSON introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 53) pro- 
viding for the appointment of a commission to the Antwerp In- 
ternational Exposition; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. PALMER introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 54) author- 
izing the printing of the proceedings of the World’s Congress 
Auxiliary of the World’s Columbian sition by the Public 
Printer; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Printing. > 

DUTIES ON SUGARS, ETC. 


Mr. DOLPH submitted the following resolution; which was 
considered by unanimous consent and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the President be requested to communicate to the Senate, 
if, in his opinion, it is not incompatible with the public interest, any corre- 
spondence exchanged between the Government of the United States and the 
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Governments of Colombia, Venezuela, and Haiti, in reference to the proc- 
lamations issued by the President on the 15th of March, 1892, levying import 
duties on sugars, molasses, coffee, tea, and hides, the produce of those coun- 
tries brought to the United States, in compliance of section 3 of the act ap- 
proved October 1, 1890, commonly known as the McKinley law. 


CONTRACTS FOR DEPARTMENTAL SUPPLIES. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 4292) to amend section 3709 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, relating to contracts for supplies in the Depart- 
ments at Washington. 

The amendment of the House of Representatives was to strike 
out all after the word board“ in line 22 of the Senate &mend- 
ment down to and including the word Department” in line 25, 
and to insert in lieu thereof: 
consisting of one of the Assistant Secretaries of the Treasury and Interior 
Departments and one of the Assistant Postmasters-General, wno shall be des- 
e the heads of said Departments and the Postmaster-General, re- 

Mr. COCKRELL. I move that the amendment to the amend- 
ment be concurred in. 

The motion was agreed to. 

ALLEGED VIOLATIONS OF CIVIL-SERVICE LAW. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a 5 coming over from a previous day, which will be 
read. 

The Secretary read the resolution, submitted yesterday by 
Mr. LODGE, as follows: 

Resolved, That the United States Civil Service Commission is hereby in- 
structed to report with as little delay as possible to the Senate the number 
and character of the cases which it has considered since March 4, 1889, or 


which it has now under consideration, in which it is alleged that the civil- 


service law, or regulations, or orders thereunder approved by the Presi- 


dent, have been violated by the head of any one of the Executive Depart- 
ments, or bureaus thereof, or by any officer of the United States whose ap- 
pointment is subject to the confirmation of the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I suggest to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts that, in line 5, he change the word “or,” because as the 
resolution stands it gives to the Civil Service Commission au- 
thority to report the number and the character of the cases 
which it has considered since March 4, 1889, or which it has now 
under consideration.” I apprehend the Senator wants both 
classes, and not only one of them. 


Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I suggest that the word or“ should be 
stricken out and the word ‘‘and” inserted, so as to read: and 
which it has now under consideration.” 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly; that is right. I will modify the 
resolution in that way. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution as modified. 

The resolution, as modified, was agreed to. 

APPEALS FROM DISTRICT POLICE COURT. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. If the morning business is over, 
I ask consent of the Senate for the consideration of the bill (S. 
1414) to amend section 4 of an act entitled An act to define the 
jurisdiction of the police court of the District of Columbia,” 
which was laid aside temporarily a few moments ago. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there on the present 
consideration of the bill indicated by the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. ALLEN. Unless an explanation is made of the bill, I do 
not know but that I shall be compelled to object. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Does the Senator desire to ob- 
ject to the consideration of the bill? 

Mr. ALLEN. Possibly a short explanation will obviate my 
objection. 

r. MITCHELL of Oregon. If the Senator and the Senate 
will hear me, I think I can satisfactorily explain the bill in about 
two minutes. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the Senator 
proceeding The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. When the act was passed pro- 
viding for the court of appeals in this District, under the exist- 
ing law at that time a writ of error lay from criminal proceed- 
ings in the police court to the supreme court of the District. In 
enacting the law providing for the establishment of a court of 
appeals for the District of Columbia, by some carelessness 
the right of appeal was not preserved; in other words, the 
provision for an appeal to the supreme court of the District was 
repealed, and there was no provision for an appeal on a writ of 
error to the court of appeals. 

Mr. HOAR. The provision was merely for an appeal to the 
District supreme court. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Yes. 

Mr. ALLEN. I should fike to ask the Senator a question. 
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Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon., Certainly. 
1 Does this bill take away or limit the right of 
r. MITCHELL. of Oregon. It gives the right of writ of 
error. r 

Mr. ALLEN. Does it enlarge the right? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. It does not; it simply strikes out 
the words supreme court of the District. of Columbia,” as the 
language of the law stood, and inserts court of appeals of the 
District of Columbia.” It does not enlarge theright; it doesnot 
lessen it; but.simply extends the provision so that awrit oferror 
will lie to the court of appeals instead of to the District supreme 
court. S 

Mr. ALLEN. Is the right of trial by jury preserved? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Yes, in certain cases the right 
of trial by jury is granted. f 

Mr. N. the bill does not interfere with the right of 
* or take it away I shall not object to its consideration. 

.MITCSELL of Oregon. It does not. It does not change 
the law as it stood prior to the enactment of theact establishing 
the court of appeals. 
` Mr. ALLEN. Then I shall not make any objection. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the consid- 
eration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, with amendments. 

The first amendment was, in line 15, after the word “ judge,” 
to insert: 

i ns which 
mun Behan i taa courto peat ke Dister or Stam ete 
transaction of business to be brought before it under this act, and for the 
time and method of the entry of the a and for giving notice of writs of 
error thereto from the police court.of the District of Columbia, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment Was, in line 24, after the word require,“ 
to strike out the period, and insert a comma, and also to rt: 

Which record shall be filed in said court of appeals within such time as 
may be prescribed by the court of appeals as hereinbefore provided. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

Mr. CALL. Lask that the bill may be read, as it now stands. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be read as amended. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Bo tt enacted, ete., That section 4 of the act entitled An act to define the 

tirisdiction of the police court of the District of Columbia," ap ‘ed March 

1891, be, and the same hereby is, so amended as to read as follows: 

“So. 4. That in all cases tried before said court the judgment of the 
court shall be final, except as hereinafter provided. If, upon the trialofany 
such cause, an exception be taken by or on behalf of any defendant to any 
ruling or instruction of the court upon matter of law, the same shall be re- 
du to writing and stated in a bill of exceptions, with so much cf the evt- 
dence as may be material to the question or questions raised, which said 
bill of exceptions shall be settled and ed by the judge within such time 

which shall 


as may be prescribed by rules and be made by the 
court of appeals of the District of Columbia for the transaction of business 
to be broug 


before it under this act, and for the time and method of the 
entry of the appeal, and for giving notice of writs of error thereto from the 
ice court of the District of Columbia; and if, 9 resentation to a 
ustice of the court of appeals of the Distriet ot Columbia of a verified peti- 
setting forth the matter or matters so. ted to, such justice shall be 


filed in said court of ap 


such time as may be prescribed by the court of appeals as hereinbefore pro- 
vided. Any defendant desiring the tof the provisions of this section 


sentence of the police court shall — executed 1 
upon his application for a writ of error and until the final disposition 
thereof by the said court of appeals. 
Mr. CALL. Mr. President, I wish to say that I think the bill 
ought not to pass. It relates to a elass of people of small means 
toa character of offenses that are committed by such peo- 
ple. It relates toa p where an information by a single 
person is filed and the judgment of one other person is taken, 
and there the proceeding ends, unless a, broad avenue shall be 
opened for spel toa higher court. It requires, for the suspen- 
sion of the judgment of one person, over a e number of very 
poor people who are unable to obtain security, a reeognizance 
and security to be entered that they will prosecute the appeal. 
A very large portion of the people of this e aro now 
destitute of ee, or friends who have either, and 
this bill submits to the judgment of two men the deprival of the 


personal liberty of a large number of the le of the commu- 
ni For the reasons I have given, I think the right of appeal 
and the reversal of error in trials and convictions in this class 
of cases should not be accompanied by restrictions which place 
it beyond the reach of the greater number of the propa who are 
affected by it. I am therefore opposed to the bill for the 


reasons I cake See 
Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Mr. President, just one word in 
reply to the Senator from Florida. I do not wish to prolong the 
discussion. The bill simply provides for writs of error from the 
police court of the District of Columbia, as such writs have here- 
tofore existed for . The right of a writ of error was cut 
off, as I said, when the bill providing for the establishment of 
the court of appeals was passed. The pending bill simply puts 
it back, but gives the right of a writ of error to the court of ap- 
3 instead of the supreme court. The Committee on the 
udiciary was unanimous in the opinion that the bill ought to 


88. 
apres HUNTON. Will the Senator from Oregon allow me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Certainly. 

Mr. HUNTON. Do L.understand the Senator to say that there 
is a writ of error now from the police court to the supreme court 
of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. There is none. It was cutoff 
when the bill providing for the establishment of the court of ap- 

als was passed. Prior to that time there was a writ of error 

rom the police court.to the supreme court. 

Mr. HUNTON. Then Id toask the Senator why in the 
bill under consideration the supreme court of the District of 
Columbia has beenskipped? I understand the eourts of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia consist of a police court as the lowest court, 
the supreme court of the District of Columbiu as the next high- 
est, and the court of appeals as the highest local court. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Les, that is the case. 

, Mr. HUNTON. It seems to me that an appeal from the police 
court ought to be first to the supreme court of the District of Co- 
Tumbia. I should like to know the reasons why, in the opinion 
of the committee, the intermediate: court was skipped in the 
right of na geo 

r. MITCHELL of Oregon. I will state to the Senator from 
Virginia that the matter was fully discussed in the committee, 
and it was the opinion of the committee unanimously that to pro- 
vide for an ap te the supreme court and then perhaps for 
another appeal to the court of appeals would be imposing on par- 
ties some restrictions that t not to be imposed, just as the 
Senator from Florida says; and in the judgment of the commit- 
tee it was thought to be unnecessary. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator from Oregon will pardon me, I 
will state that it would require a retrial of the facts in all cases, 
where perhaps neither party wanted but a hearing of law. 

Mr, HUNTON. I understand the court of appeals is now over- 
burdened; that its docket is increasing enormously every week, 
and it seems to me that it would be better to limit appeals from 
the police court to the supreme courtof the District.. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. That is Savy a matter of judg- 
ment. It may be the opinion of the Senator from Virginia: but 
it was the opinion of allthe members of the Judiciary Committee 
that it would be better under all the circumstances to have the 
writ of error issued out of the court of appeals. 

Mr. HUNTON. But the Senator from Oregon will admit that 
itis most unusual in giving writs of error or appeals to skip one 
courtin the way up. An appeal generally goes from the lower 
court to the next highest and then to the highest. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The bill does not skip a court 
that is confined soils to dec: questions of law; butthe 
hay goes to the court of appeals, which isa court to pass upon 
the law. 

Mr.HOAR. If my honorable friend will pardon me for a sug- 
gestion, I will state that the bill does in regard to this jurisdic- 
tion exactly what is done in r d to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. On a full vote of the Senate, although I did not 
approve of it in that case, and I do not now, writs of error were 

ven from the district courts to the Supreme Court of the 
Gnitea States in many criminal cases. 

Mr. CALL. The observations which I made directed to the 
bill did not relate to the right of appeal as restored or the writ 
of error, if it be so; but they do relate to the objection that 
where the defendant is forcibly brought before the court and 
tried and sentenced, and error is pronounced by a judge of 
another court as existing in the record, he should be required 
to give security for the prosecution of the writ of error. It is 

the duty of the Government which has brought the defendant 
before a court of its own 3 oe ee 5 in the 
proceedings, to suspend the execu o sentence. 

The objection I make to the bill is that it embraces a large 
class of people who are unable to prosecute appeals and writs of 
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of error, and affects their personal liberty and their personal 
rights. It embraces a large 3 who are too poor to 
avail themselves of the benefits privileges of the law, to 
whom the privilege ought to be secured by the Government 
where error is pronounced by the judge of a superior court to 
exist in the record of the trial. 

The Government owes an obligation and duty to the people to 

protect them in their right to personal liberty against harsh and 
oppressive laws. And surely it is a harsh and oppressive law to 
deny a person a right of appeal, a writ of error, or an inquiry 
into the unlawfulness of his imprisonment because he is poor 
and unable to give security for the prosecution of appeal or writ 
of eryor. 
Mr MITCHELL of Oregon. May I ask the Senator from 
Florida whether he would permit criminals after they have been 
condemned in a court to gofree without giving any recognizance 
while the alleged error is being tried in the superior court? 

Mr. CALL. That is the very fault of the bill; that it assumes 
a person to bea criminal when the judge of another court has 
pronounced that he is nota criminal by the record of his trial 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. It is in the discretion of Con- 
gress whether the right of writ of error shall be given at all in 
this matter. In a great many municipalities the right of writ of 
error is not given at.all from the decisions of municipal courts. 
So far from this being a bill that e r pasena who may be 
tried and convicted in the municipal court, the police court ol the 
District, it extends to them a privilege not usually given. The 
Senator from Florida is all wrong as to the effect of the bill. 

Mr. CALL. Ladmit the proposition of the Senator from Ore- 

n that it is extending restoring a privilege to them, but 
tis a Bd it to conditions which it inoperative and 
pressive tothem. As to the fact that Congress has discre- 
2 certainly Congress has discretion. I suppose it might pro- 
nounce capital execution against a man because he was a vagrant 
and had no employment. I do not know, unless it comes within 
the provision of cruel or unusual punishment, what limitation 
there is upon the power. But it is the question of expediency, 
of the justice and the rightfulness of having a man convicted 
upon an information, deprived of his personal liberty by the 
sentence and judgment and opinion of one man, and then, when 
the judge of another and higher court has pronounced that there 
was error in the record and the trial, that the man, a poor man, 
unable to prosecute an appeal, should be required to give a re- 
cognizance and security. > 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. May I ask the Senator from 
Florida another question? 

Mr. CALL. Certainly. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. As I understand, the objection 
of the Senator from Florida is to the provision in the bill that 
where a party applies to the court of appeals for a writ of error 
he must give bonds conditioned that he will appear in that court 
and prosecute the appeal, and conditioned further that in the 
event the judgment of the por court is affirmed he will appear 
in the police court and abide by the original judgment. I un- 
derstand the Senator from Florida to object that ~ man should 
de compelled to give a bond that he will do that thi What 
would the Senator have him do? Would he have him com- 
mitted to prison until the matter is determined or would he per- 
mit him to go scot-free and thus escape the original judgment? 

Mr. CALL. The Senator from Oregon is very able and very 
astute in answering objections which are not made. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. What, then, is the objection of 
the Senator from Florida to this bill, if I have misunderstood 
him? 

Mr. CALL. If the Senator will listen a little while I will tell 
him. First I will tell him what it is not. It is not to the recog- 
nizunce requiring the appearance of the convicted man in the 
court at any proper time to abide the judgment, but the objec- 
tion is to the provision that requires him to give security for 
the prosecution of the appeal or the writ of error, because it re- 
lates to a class of people who can not give the security and who 
are therefore deprived of the benefit of the provision—people 
who are too poor to employ counsel, too poor to get security that 
they will prosecute the appeal; and in such a case and in relation 
to all this class of offenses where error is pronounced by a su- 
perior judge it is the duty of the Government to prosecute the 
case, and not allow an unlawful imprisonmentof acitizen under 
an erroneous judgment and sentence to be made because the 
person convicted is too poor to assert his rights. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. But, if the Senator from Florida 
will allow me, his argument kills itself. The Senator from 
Florida must admit that if the right of writ of error is given at 
all then a certain length of time must elapse between the time 
the writ issues out of the court of appeals and the time when it 
enn be heard in that court on the return from the superior court. 

Mr. CALL. Unquestionably. 


Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. 
not object to the party 3 compe to give bond to appear 
and abide the judgment of the court after the appeal is over, 
but what he does object to is that he should be compelled to give 
bond that he will prosecute his appeal. It is just as broad as it 
islong. You must give time. You must give the party time; 
you must give time for the matter to be determined in the su- 
perior court. If you give the right of apes and do that, you 
can permit the criminal already convicted to go free. You do 
not want to commit him to prison. Therefore you give him the 
8 of giving bond. If he can give the bond, all right; if 

e can not give the bond, then he must abide by the decision of 
the court below. 

Mr. CALL. The objection, I again state, is not that the party 
shall be required to give his recognizance, but that he sho 
be required to give security for the prosecution of the appeal or 
the writ of error. ö 

J insist, in reference to this class of offenses, minor offenses 
which affect the personal liberty of the people, persons unable 
to give bonds and security for the prosecution of the ap or the 
‘writ of error ought not to be required to doit. Their recogni- 
zance is sufficient, unless it be an aggravated case, where the 
poni is greater than it is usually in the administration of po- 

ice justice. The objection is, that this is an inoperative right of 
appeal, because it relates to a class of people who can not give 
security for the prosecution of the appeal. 

When the judge of asuperior court has pronounced the opinion 
and judgment that there is upon the face of the record error, 
that ought to be sufficient to allow the man to go Spon bisrecee: 
nizanes for any minor offense, and the sig the citizen to h 
personal liberty should be determined by the superior court 
without any prosecution of the writ of error by the citizen and 
without any restriction or limitation of security of any kind. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to say one word, as I am somewhat 
responsible for the original error which the bill is intended to 
correct, having had aape of the court of appeals bill. Theold 
system in the District of Columbia provided for no appeal on the 
facts from the police court in petty criminal cases which were 
tried there, but it provided for a writ of error which went to the 
supreme court, and was heard by the supreme court in banc as a 
court of law. Now, that being the existing law, we provided in 
the last Congress for the court of ap „which became the su- 
preme law court of the District of Columbia, as the supreme 
court in banc had been before. We abolished the full-bench ju- 
risdiction of the supreme court, leaving it purely a nisi prius and 
equity court, and pronao for writs of error from that court to 
raise a question of law to the court of appeals. But we omitted, 
in making that provision, to take care of the old writs of error 
from the police court. We abolished the jurisdiction of the su- 
preme court. So we left this class of criminals without any 
remedy whatever to revise the erroneous rulings of a single judge 
sitting in the police court. 

This bill is purely to cure that, and provides that the old writ 
oferror which formerly was heard by the supreme court in banc, 
but which now has no jurisdiction in banc, shall be revived, but 
ma it shall go to the court of appeals. That is all that the bill 

oes. 

Now, the Senator from Florida says you ought not to put kpin 
a criminal in a small criminal case such as is heard in the police 
court the obligation of recognizing or giving bond to appear in 
the upper court and prosecute his appeal. But that is what he 
does now as long as he isin court until he is sentenced. If he 
is arrested by an officer and brought into that court he has to 
give bail or recognize with surety, or in some other way secure 
his appearance from day to day else he is imprisoned while he 
awaits trial and while his trial is going on. Therefore this bill 
merely 575 5 7 what 1 criminal, I 8 in every State 
in the Union has to do. he is arrested he has to secure his 
appearance, that he will not run away; and that he must con- 
tinue to do when he is exercising this further privilege of a writ 
of error; and that is all. Š 

Now, itis true that the court might in its discretion, and fre- 
quently would discharge on his own recognizance, a well-known 
and respectable person who is charged with some petty offense; 
but if he is a man whom the court would ever disc A on his 
own recognizance he certainly would not have any difficulty if 
it were necessary to get surety. 

So this measure is merely picking up a nay stitch in our 
own legislation; and whether the view of my friend from Florida 
be right or wrong it ought not to be directed at this particular 
bill. If there ought to be a system under which criminals until 
finally sentenced, shall ba allowed to be at large without secur- 
ity, it ought to bo made general and not be applied to this par- 
ticular, exceptional case. 

Mr. CALL. I acquiesce in all that has boon said by the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, except that the objection in this case 


Now, the Senator says he does 
lied t 
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is not yet met. An information is filed T one person against a 
poor man unable to give security. A trial is had before another 
and a judgment is pronounced. A third judge of a higher court 
pronounces that trial to be erroneous. The bill requires that 
the person thus convicted without a trial by jury, sentenced to 
be deprived of his liberty for a week or a month ora longer 
period, within the extent of the jurisdiction of the court, the 
trial and conviction pronounced to be erroneous by a superior 
court, shall be required to give security for the prosecution of 
that appeal, or it shall fail and the person stand convicted, not 
because he is guilty, but because he is poor. 

Now Í insist, Mr. President, that in my judgment in a juris- 
diction which affects the personal core | of a very large part, 
perhaps a great majority, of the people of the district, when er- 
ror is found in the decision of the court by a judge of a superior 
court, security ought not to be required by the absolute positive 
terms of law for the prosecution of that appeal or writ of error. 
And that is all. The bill might easily have provided in that re- 
spect that the person should be required to give his recogni- 
zance and security for his appearance if need be, or, which 
would be better, leave it to the discretion of the judge to re- 
quire or not require it. 

It might have been so amended that the errorshould be heard 
by the court awarding the writ, and the person discharged if 
the conviction should be held erroneous, without the prosecution 
of the writ of error or the appeal by the convicted person. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I ask for a vote, Mr. President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is upon concurring 
in the amendments made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

ISSUE AND SALE OF BONDS. 


Mr. STEWART. In accordance with the notice I gave yes- 
terday, I call up the resolution of the Senator from Kansas | Mr. 
PEFFER] proposing to declare it as the opinion of the Senate 
that the Secretary of the Treasury has no lawful authority for 
issuing and selling bonds, as he proposes to do. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objecticn, and 
the Senator from Nevada will proceed upon the resolution. 

SOLVENCY OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, the gigantic syndicate which 
controls the finances of the world is situated in London. The 
inner circle or executive committee of that colossal combination 
surrounds the Bank of England and largely controls its finan- 
cial operations. 

The destruction of enterprise and the wreck of securities by 
bankruptcy was ee by the o Senge from the begin- 
ning. They fully realized that none but the richest could sur- 
vive the destruction of one-half of the metallic money of the 
world. They knew that the army in theopen field of enterprise 
must perish, and, as the war of the parasites against production 
pro ed, the success of their scheme required the acquisition 
and the sure investment or concealment of gold, the only money 
of final payment which they had not marked for destruction. 

Twenty years was a short time in which to select and secure 
bonds and other securities in which to invest their t for- 
tunes, safe from the carnage and ruin which the destruction of 
enterprise must produce. : : : 

At the mixed assembly of dupes and manipulators in Brussels 
in the autumn of 1892, Baron Rothschild, the representative of 
the inner ring of gold monopoly, asked for further time. He 
proposed to postpone the final collapse by the temporary use of 
$25,000,000 of silver per annum by Europe and a continuance of 
silver purchases by the United States under the Sherman law, 
until the investments of the gold combination could be more 
firmly secured and all doubtful obligations unloaded on the pub- 
lic at large. 

He warned his associates in language which the initiated well 
understood, that if this was not done there was danger ahead, 
and that they must take care of themselves without regard to the 
safety of associates who lacked the caution to retain what avarice 
had acquired. iene | 

The evidence that the faithful took warning in time is shown 
in the alarm and distrust which rumor creates with regard to 
the solvency of great institutions. 

The hope still exists that the confidence reposed in the great 
5 bank may not be misplaced, and that the managers 
of the syndicate will not flad it necessary to save themselves 
from the impending storm by unloading doubtful securities on 
the Bank of England, and that the smoke which now envelopes 


it is no indication of fire beneath. 

It could hardly have been anticipated that the enslavement of 
labor and the destruction of small fortunes, which the gold stand- 
ard was intended to accomplish, would affect the bulwarks of 


avarice and gain; and when the storm of distress was raging at 
its highest, and the Barings were thrown into the deep, the 
hope was indulged that they were a sufficient Jonah to save 
those in the ship. 

But the storm is increasing, with the breakers in sight, and 
the rumor that the compass has gone by the rail, and that the 
rudder has sprung, has filled thousands on board the Great East- 
ern of finance with dismay and fear of the coming collapse. 

But sound finance, for those who have gold within environ- 
ments so strong as to defy all attack, will soon be secured. The 
masses will then be invited to admire the wisdom of the dealers 
in gold, who never indulge in the folly of work or the rashness 
= enterprise, but gather the wrecked fortunes their intrigues 

estroy. 

The enjoyment of wealth obtained by extortion is only in- 
sured by cunning and fraud. The parasites are blind to the ex- 
amples which history affords of the power of the people to de- 
stroy when nothing is left but despair. 

The arrogance of the syndicate in compelling Secretary Car- 
lisle to ignore the existence of the legislative department shows 
how oblivious unrestrained power may become to the conse- 
quences of revolutionary proceedings. . 

The failure of the radical element of the gold combination to 
heed the advice of Rothschild, which was to continue the use of 
silver temporarily, until the accumulations of the syndicato could 
be more Leia Bear yates created an immediate necessity for 
United States bonds. to substitute for the bonds and other mone 
futures which the knowledge of the inevitable panic whic 
Rothschild foretold made necessary to unload on the uninitiated. 

When the syndicate radicals suspended coinage in India, and 
convened Congress in extra session for the destruction of silver, 
only the initiated comprehended the scope and bearing of the 
scheme pro . The Senator from Ohio Mr. l on 
the 18th day of October, 1893, during the debate on the bill to 
repeal the purchasing clause of the Sherman act, made known 
the designs of the gold combination in the following significant 
language: l 

There are one or two questions more important than the one I have been 
discussing, one of which is the necessity of strengthening the gold reserve 
in our Treasury. We have outstanding $$00,000,000 in notes or certifica 
and but $86,000,000 of gold to redeem them. Think of that for a moment 
Senators say they will not increase this reserve, they will not issue bonds to 
buy it; that the people do not like the idea of increasing the public debt. 

The Senator assumed that the $800,000,000 of Treasury notes 
and silver certificates were all to be redeemed in gold, and ig- 
nored the law which had provided for the redemption of over 
$330,000,000 of silver certificates by a like amount of silver coin 
in the vaults of the Treasury, and over $150,000,000 of the Treas- 
ury notes by silver bullion 1 with such notes, which 
the law required to be coined for their redemption. i 

But the decree had gone forth and the knowledge had been 
communicated to the initiated that, the law to the contrary not- 
withstanding, all the silver in the Treasury was to be converted 
into credit money and redeemed in gold alone. 

It was the knowledge of the pas of the gold combination that 
enabled the Senator to declare that there was $800,000,000 of paper 
to be redeemed, and only $86,000,000 gold for its redemption. He 
knew the power of the syndicate to annul the statutes of Con- 
gress through executive administration. 

At this time Secretary Carlisle was not fully informed; he ig- 
norantly supposed that the silver bullion in the Treasury might 
be coined and used as money, and gave orders to the mints to 
prepare for such 2 ut before undertaking to adminis- 
ter the affairs of the Treasury Department without specific in- 
structions he visited the bankers of New York. In the follow- 
ing quotation the Financier of November, 1893, shows where 
the Secretary received his final instructions: 

One good result of Secretary Carlisle's recent visit to New York was the 
understanding then arrived at, between him and the bankers, that he would 
abandon the idea of attempting to increase the coinage of silver dollars in 
order to secure some profits on seigniorage. 

The President in his message, and the Secretary in hisreport, 
advised Congress to authorize the issuance of bonds to buy gold 
to take the place of the repudiated silver in the Treasury, make 
up the deficiency which the destruction of enterprise had created, 
and supply safe money futures for the inner ring of the gold com- 
bination. 

The Administration was again ‘astonished by the opposition 
in the Senate to such prompt action as would relieve the pres- 
ent unfortunate situation.” A contumacious Congress was ig- 
nored, and the established policy of the Treasury Department 
to create law and carry out the decreesof the gold combination 
was continued. A circular for more bonds was issued on the 17th 
of January, 1894. The Secretary of the Treasury advertised for 
bids for $50,000,000 of 5 per cent bonds to be fal for in United 
States gold coin, referring as authority for such offer to the re- 
sumption act of January 14, 1875. He did not inform the publio 
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that there was not any N in that act to purchase gold 
coin and exclude silver coin. The act authorizes the sale of 
bonds to buy coin (not gold coin) for a certain specific purpose 
which was to the extent necessary“ to redeem ury notes 
outstanding on the Ist day of January, 1879. No other author- 
ity to borrow money and increase the national debt exists in the 
laws of Congress. 

Ninety-five million five hundred thousand dollars in coin was 
purchased by the sale of bonds, under the authority of the re- 
sumption act, to redeem Treasury notes outstanding on the Ist 
of January, 1879. About twenty-five or thirty millions of the 
gold so purchased has been used for other purposes. 

There is about $70,000,000 of gold coin in the Treasury subject to 
the redemption of Treasury notes, commonly called greenoacks, 
which is amply sufficient, and more than is necessary to be kept 
in the Treasury for that purpose. The people prefer the green- 
backs to gold, and seldom present them for redemption. Con- 
gress has made ample provision for the redemption of the silver 
certificates in silver coin now in the Treasury, dollar for dollar, 
and also for the redemption of the Treasury notes issued under 
the act of 1890, by declaring “that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall coin of the silver bullion purchased under the provi- 
sions of this act, as much as may be necessary to provide for the 
redemption of the Treisury notes herein provided for.“ 

The pretext that a sale of bonds is necessary to obtain coin to 
redeem greenbacks is a flimsy sham. There are two distinct 
and well-defined objects in view in the issuance of these bonds. 
One of these objects is to supply the deficiency of the Treasury 
without utilizing the silver which is crowding the vaults, or the 
issuance of more legal-tender money, drawing no interest, to 
supply such deficiency. The other and paramount object is to 
allord safe investment for the money, Which, from interest, or 
the sale of doubtful securities, has accumulated in the hands of 
the gold combination. 

Thedisregard of the limitation of the power of the Secretary, 
to the sale of bonds to buy coin to redeem the greenbacks out- 
standing January 1, 1879, is usurpation of unlimited power by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, to increase the national debt. 
There is not even an apology for such usurpation while there is 
$70,009,000 gold in the Treasury, applicable to the redemption of 
United States notes, and which is a greater amount than is re- 
quired for that purpose. Thestatutes having been ignored, the 
system is automatic. For example: Mr. Rothschild goes to the 
8 ith ten millions in Government paper, no matter what 
kind, because, according to Treasury-made law everything is 
redeemable in gold; he cpus his paper and demands an order 
for gold, indorses the order and hands it back in full payment 
for $10,000,000 worth of bonds, which he puts in his pocket and 
goes home. This process can be repeated until all the outstand- 
ing paper is worn out by handling, and requires to be reissued 
to Hah tier the operation. 

he plethora in the Treasury, after supplying the deficiency 
which this automatic system would create, could be relieved by 
liberalappropriations. The necessity for maintaining the credit 
of the Government by incurring more debt is easily created by 
maintaining the gol standard, falling prices, and hard times, 
and providing by legislation for ample deficiencies. 

The inability of the legislative department to resist the over- 
shadowing power of the executive has simplified the process by 
which the gold syndicate of London expect to establish Egyptian 
financial rule in the United States. 1000 30 on 5, 000, 000 aeres of 
land under cultivation pays, 825,000, 000 for interest on public 
debt and 827,000, 000 for current expenses, which is more than $10 
per acre per annum, beside feeding, as they arefed, and clothing, 
as they are clothed, 6,000,000 of people. 

How large an income, upon a like basis, may the gold syndi- 
cate reasorably estimate from the people of the United States, 
when the grinding process of contraction and the heartless rule 
of the gold kings shall have perfected the work in America, as 
they have in Egypt, Austria, and Italy? 

The submission of the down-trodden masses of Europe, over- 
awed by military power, and the acquiescence in this country, 
through ignorance ofthe cunning and insidious methods em- 
ploy by the gold trust, has inspired the rashness which is now 

ldly defying 70,000,000 of ped 5 and demanding of them an 
unconditional surrender of the rights and privileges guaranteed 
by the Constitution, and a full assignment of all power and 
authority to an Administration which knows no law but the 
power of money, and respects no rights but theclaims of capital. 

The bonds to be issued depend for their papreno n the per- 
manent supremacy of the executive over the legislative branch, 
and the continuance in undisputed sway of the gold oligarchy of 
money-changers, which has ruled in the Treasury Department 
for the last twenty years. 

The faith of the syndicate investing in such bonds may seem 
warranted by the experience of the past; but the dangers en- 


countered and the sacrifices made on American soil for justice, 
equality, and law are notice sufficient to deprive them of equity, 
and confine them to strict law when the principle of caveat emptor 
is applied. 

THE SCIENCE OF MONEY.—I. MONEY, 

Civilization is created by making common to all what is known 
or produced by each. There are two inventions of man which 
are essential to civilization, namely, language and money. 
Neither is useful in isolation while there is but one individual 
to learn or to produce. 

Spoken and written language makes acquired knowledge ac- 
cessible to all. Money commands services and all the products 
of labor, and makes the efforts of the whole human race con- 
tribute to the wants of each member of society. ually with 
language, it is an essential factor of civilization, without which 
man would soon descend to the lowest condition of barbarism. 

Tam not aware that even a single tribe of men has been dis- 
covered which did not possess some kind ofmoney. The efforts 
of barbarians to create money, which would enable them to en- 
joy the fruits of each other's labor, are very instructive. Cowrie 
shells to this day answer all the purposes of local currency among 
certain African tribes; wampum, made from shells, fully pos- 
sessed the money function among the American Indians: cattle 
were used as currency in ancient Greece; the money of Iceland 
in former times was codfish, andour Anglo-Saxon ancestors used 
slaves as money. 

With the advance of civilization these various devices are 
abandoned, either on account of their inconvenience or because 
they are too abundant. The more civilized nations have used 
gold and silver from earliest history. The reasons why their 
use has been so long continued may be found in their indestruc- 
tibility and limited quantity. Throughout history the almost 
universal use of the precious metals as money has educated the 
world to the idea that the precious metals possess some intrinsic 

uality which makes them money, and to overlook the fact that 
their money function was given to them by man and not by na- 
ture. ,They do not consider the fact that if, in the beginning, 
there had been discovered some other material more easily o 
tained, more conveniently transportable, equally indestructible. 
and limited in quantity, gold and silver might have remained 
commodities without say domeni to civilization. 

It must be borne in d that, at the time the precious metals 
were first used as money, and for a long time afterward, the arts 
of making, engraving, and printing paper were unknown, and 
also that the means of ting the quantity of money by law 
were very imperfect, on account of the frail and unstable char- 
acter of government. Every civilized government of mod- 
ern times 8 numerous practical illustrations of the pos- 
sibility of producing paper money possessing durability, more 
convenient in use, and more cheaply transportable than either 
gold or silver. 

No fixed system or rule for limiting quantity by law has yet 
been established. This is the important question to be deter- 
mined before the limitation which nature placed on the quantity 
of gold and silver can be abandoned. Before discussing the im- 
portance of limitation of the quantity of money, I will consider 
the function which money performs. 


II. THE FUNCTIONS OF MONEY. 


Money is a medium of exchange, an expression of price, and a 
measure of deferred payments. In the early stages of civili- 
zation the function of facilitating the exchange of the property 
of one man for the property of another, and designating the 
price of property exchanged, were the most important uses of 
money. But, at the present time, the measurement of time con- 
tracts, so as to do equity between debtor and creditor, is the 
paramount consideration. 

When, by custom, agreement, or law, a common representa- 
tive of things yseful has been selected, such common representa- 
tive may be exchanged for any property; because, by such cus- 
tom,agreement or law, it is made representative of all property. 
The representative of all property may, or may not, be composed 
of material useful in itself, without regard to the function of 
representing other useful things; but it can not be money, unless 
it is made an order for all things for sale, by some law, custom 
or understanding, which the people observe, either voluntaril 
or by force of sovereign authority. It must be an unquestione 
order or warrant of attorney, in the hands ofits owner, for every- 
thing offered for sale and for the discharge of all obligations 
payable in money. 

The power conferred by this warrant of attorney, in modern 
times, is called legal tender; because the law requires creditors 
to receive it in payment for debts. The use of the precious 
metals as money, and the use, at the same time, of stamped A 85 
per of no a preciable value, have led to much confusion. The 
fact that the precious metals have uses other than those inci- 
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dent to the representative value conferred. by the money func- | gold and silver mines should furnish an adequate production ot 


tion, tends to complicate the subject, and leads many to suppose 
thatit is the material in these metals, and not the money func- 
tion, Which makes them valuable as money. 

Neither gold nor silver can be used as a commodity, and at the 
same time in its representative: character, as an order for all 
things for sale and a legal tender for the payment of debts. 
Anything which is clothed. with the money function of s dollar 
5 amounting to a dollar, and buy a dollars worth of 

roperty—no more and no less no matter of what material it may 
1 5 made. It is the money function which makes it a dollar, not 
the paper, the gold, or the silver. If there were no law, custom 
or understanding by which the money function could be con- 
ferred upon anything but gold and silver, and gold and silver 
only could be converted into money without loss or charge, the 
amount of gold required to make a dollar would be worth a dol- 
lar; and the amount of silver necessary to make a dollar would 
also be worth a dollar. And if the money function could only 
be conferred upon a certain kind of yellow paper, and another 
cert uin kind of white pe „and all such paper, both the yellow 
and the white, could converted into. money without or 
charge, the amount of yellow paper required to make a dollar 
would be worth adoliar,and the amount of white paper required 
to make the same amount of money would also be worth a dollar; 
but the value of each dollar in commodities would depend on 
the number of such dollars. 

Rude nature never has, and there is no probability that she 
ever will, yield from the mines too much of either gold. or silver, 
or both, for use as money; e e it has always been, and 
still is, safe and ex 
the precious offered for that purpose, by coining them 
into money. 


III. THE AUTOMATIC THEORY. 


This limitation of nature is called. the automatic theory of 
money. From time immemorial, previous to 1873, with few ex- 


ent to confer the money function upon all Sixteen 


the precious metals.. J 


If modern cizilization is to be maintained, the automatic system 


must be restored, or a more 5 devised and estab- 
lished in its stead. Edueation and it of thought favor the 
automatic system, which, as we have seen, consists in the use of 
both gold andsilver, without discrimination against either. The 
a ent.of the automatic system has forced the inquiry as 
to what necessary functions gold and silver perform as money 
which might not as well be performed by some other substance. 
Ty. VOLUME OF MONEY GAUGED BY GENERAL PRICES. : 

Since the arts of making, engraving, and printin r have 
been invented a material has been 1 havi ves es- 
sential quality of gold and silver, for use as money, except lim- 


itation of quantity. Paper is sufflciently durable, cheaper as to 


cost.of transportation, and more convenient than coin, exeept 
for small change. The only question remaining is, can any sure 
and safe rule be ascertained and established by law for the lim- 
itation of quantity. 

General prices a rule or gauge by which to determine 
whether the supply of money is, suffleient or otherwise. The 
volume of money in circulation, and all the property for sale, 
are reciprocally a supply and demand as to each other. If the 
average price of commodities is stable, the proper volume of 
money is in circulation. All authorities agree that stability in 
general prices is the end and aim of monetary science. Any in- 
crease or diminution in the supply of F produces corre- 
eee, ee or fall in general prices. At the beginning of the 

century, when there was only about 8150, 000,000 of 
coin in circulation in all Europe, general prices reached the low- 
est level im history. A hundred years after the discovery of 
gold and silver in Mexico and South America the volume of 
metallic money was more than quadrupled, and prices greatly 
advanced. Between the years 1810 and 1850 the cutting off of 
the supply of the precious metals, due to the Spanish-American 
wars 


ceptions, the great commercial nations have furnished their pe 8 argely reduced the supply of money, as compared with 
sil- 


ple with full legal-tender maney by coining all the gold an 
ver deposited at their mints. for t purpose. But the case is 
very different where paper or any other material, which may be | 
obtained in unlimited quantities, is endowed with the money 
function. While the precious metals were. bath used, a law pro- 
viding how much of each should be. 3 for a dollar, or other 
unit of money, and with a provision for the unlimited coinage of 
both, was all that was required. But where paper or other ma- 
terial of unlimited ty is used, the law must not only pro- 
vide how paper shall be converted into money, but must de- 
termine what quantity of money shall be created from paper. In 
the former ease nature determines the quantity of money; in the 
latter the quantity must be determined bylaw. In other words, 
in using paper in the place of gold and silver, the law of man must 

be substituted for the law of nature. 

The automatic theory, of limiting the yolume of coin, by the 
uantity of the precious metals, is not a perfect system. en 
the mines are productive, coin is more. plentiful than when the 
output is diminished. from exhaustion of the mines or other 
causes. In every age of the world, when there has been an 
abundance of coin there has been prosperity as well; and, when 
there has beenascarcity of coin there has been adversity. Thus 
the automatie theory works well when the precious metals are 
abundant, and badly when they are searce.* It is not a scientific 
beeause sucha system would furnish an adequate supply 
of money at all times, without regard to the accidents of min- 


For fourteen hundred years previous to the commencement of 
the sixteenth century it worked badly, because very little. gold 
or silver was produced. For three hundred years previous to 
1810 the automatic system worked well, because during that 

riod mines: were reasonably productive. Between 1310 and 
1850, on account of the Spanish-American wars, which nearly 
destroyed mining, the system produced ruinous contraction and 
hard times. From 1850 to 1873 there was a copious yield of the 

ug metals, and the progress of civilization was marvelous. 

1873 the automatic system was abandoned, and a scheme was 

inaugurated to regulate the volume of the standard money of 
the world by gold alone: 

The undertaking has not been fully aceomplished, but, in its 
approach to consummation, it has produced disaster. It was the 
most radical financial revolution ever undertaken in the history 
of the world, and one which, if finally consummated, must end in 
ruin. If the automatic theory had not been abandoned in 1873, 
the prosperity of the preced twenty-three years would have 


continued, because the output of the two metals would have main- 
tained a reasonable supply of money. The restoration of the au- 
tomatio system, by the remonetization of silver, would secure fu- 
ture prosperity indefinitely, if the diseovery and development of 


ty for sale, and prices fell over 50 percent. 


roper e new sup- 
ply of gold from California and A 


advanced prices, be- 


| tweem 1850 and 1873, from 18 to 25 per cent. Since 1873 the re- 


duction of the supply of standard money, by the demonetization 
8 silver, a produced a fall in general prices amounting to fully 
per cent. 
ese practical examples are in harmony with the law of sup- 
lyand demand. Asupply of money, in excess of thedegitimate 
emand of business, is not desirable, because it disturbs the 
equity of time contracts, and enables the debtor to discharge his 
obligations in money less valuable than the money in circulation 
at the time the contract was made. 
V. EXPANSION AND CONTRACTION, 

A constantly increasing volume of money is necessary to sup- 
ply the increased demand arising from the growth of population 
and business. A decreasing volumeof money, as compared with 
the demand, is disastrops. It compels the debtor to pay in dearer 
money than he undertook to pay when he entered into the con- 
tract. It discourages enterprise, because property produced or 
acquired by the investmentof money declines in price, and thus 
the probability of profit upon any venture is diminished. When 
money is advancing in value or, what is the same thing, is in- 
creasing in pur power, the human instinct of gain induces 
investments inmoney. Such investments are made by exchang- 
ing property for money, with a purpose to hoard it, or for bonds 
and other credits, which are investments in money futures. In- 
vestments of this character do not create wealth, but absorb 
wealth already produced. 

When prices are rising the same instinct leads to the acqui- 
sition of 8 Property is acquired by purchase and by 
production which results from the employment of labor. The 
eee of labor in production is the source of all wealth 
and prosperity. Speculators of every description, including deal- 
ers in money, in the lang of Wall street, go long“ on 
those „whether property or money, which are rising in 
ro or value, and go short” on those things which they be- 

ve to be on the decline. Since the demonetization of silver, 
money has been appreciating in value, and the competition to 
acquire reliable a has been so great as to induce 
pre to accept very low interest, in view of the prospect of an 

crease in the purchasing power of money invested. The de- 
cline of prices has been so serious as to induce prudent ee 

o short on property, by declining to engage in new enterprises, 
end by . — their property into ayani futures. Enforced 
idleness, prod: by the enhancement of the value of gold or, 
what is same. thing, the fall of prices, has withdrawn the 
progressive and the ambitious from productive undertakings, 
and has led them to seek wealth by investment in money fu- 
tures. > 
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An infinite variety of causes affect progress and prosperity. 
Wars, pestilence, famine, and bad government are common af- 
flictions of the human race. But, in the absence of a known and 
great calamity, contraction of thecirculating medium is the only 
instrument of universal misery. No form of civilization or gov- 
ernment has been able to withstand its blighting influence or to 
survive its long continuance. The unlimited use of gold and 
silver under present conditions would rescue the country from 
pending disaster, and, if the mines should continue productive, 
wouldsecure of sag teas future. If, ignoring well-known facts, 
such as that the quantity of gold coin in existence is constantly 
being reduced through abrasion and loss and that there is not 
any reasonable prospect of a future production of gold more than 
sufficient to supply the arts, the money powers shall continue to 
resist the restoration of the automatic system and to insist that 
the volume of money of ultimate payment shall be reduced to 
the narrow basis of existing gold, an effort must be made to se- 
cure a more scientific money system, which would dispense with 
the use of the precious metals altogether. 


. VI. RELIEF OR ECONOMIC REVOLUTION. 


aper money, representative of all property for sale, clothed 
with unlimited legal-tender quality, redeemable in debts and 
taxes, and of a proper volume, would be an ideal money. If 
such paper money were established, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury were required to pay it out in lieu of all other money 
now in the Treasury, or hereafter to be received; if he were fur- 
ther required to destroy all other paper money of whatever de- 
scription, in or to be in-the Treasury; and to sell as bullion all 
— and silver in or to be paid into the Treasury, and to re- 
Place it all with the newly established paper money, the volume 
of circulation in the country would thereby be neither increased 
nor diminished; but it would consist of a single circulating me- 
dium, whieh, to the exclusion of all other money, would be 
clothed with the money function and legal-tender power. 


Does anybody doubt that the only money which would pay’ 


debts and taxes, in the richest country in the world, would be 
the best money? Every resident, and every foreigner, desiring 
to bay property, pay debts or taxes in this country, would be 
ed to have it. Would not such a demand be sufficient? 
If it be contended that the present “supply of money is adequate, 
it can not be maintained t it continue to be so. The 
th of population and business constantly increases the 
eee for money; and the supply must also be increased to 
revent contraction. The percentage of increase of population 
known, and a like per cent of money could be added, by cov- 
ering into the Treasury a further amount of representative 
per money, in lieu of taxes, and the paying out of the same 

for current expenses. 5 

The increase of business might require a greater percentage 
of increase in the volume of money than the wth of the 
population would indicate. In that case it would be necessary 
to resort to that certain and reliable gauge of the volume of 
money, which is found in the general range of prices. Com- 
petent and reliable statisticians might be employed to investi- 
gate prices, and ascertain whether general prices were rising 
Or g. If rising, the amount of money covered into the 
Treasury, from time to time, might be diminished, and, if fall- 
ing, an increased supply must be found until stability in ral 

should be restored and maintained. It is the volume of 
money which regulates general prices, and, by the rise and fall 
of general prices, any excess or deficiency in the volume of 
money in cireulation is shown. 

The reason why general prices, and the volume of money, re- 
spond and correspond to each other, is because the money in cir- 
culation, and all the property for sale, are metas gear the sup- 
ply and demand for each other. The confusion which exists 
with regard to the relation between money and prices, arises 
from a comparison of isolated articles or commodities, with 
money. The demand for money is equal to the demand for all 
other things: because it is the universal order for property; but 
the demand for each kind of property is limited. Its value, as 
compared with other property, and its price in money, depend 
7 the supply and demand of the particular kind of property. 

fluctuations, in price or value, of every description of prop- 
erty, in obedience to the law of supply and demand, have no ef- 
fect upon the aggregate value of all property offered for sale; 
for that value is dependent, solely, upon the total supply of 
money. 

y VIL SCIENTIFIC REFORM OR DESTRUCTION. 

Whatever credit devices may be invented, whether Govern- 
ment or bank currency, redeemable in gold, or private checks, 
bills of exchange or other promises to pay, the volume of the 
circulating . must ultimately depend A ra the volume of 
money clothed with every money function oney redeemable 


in other money is simply a form of credit. Credit is limited by | in 


the means of payment or redemption. Since prehistoric times 
and up to the year 1873, the fabric of credit, including eurreney 
redeemable in coin, rested on both gold and silver. That part 
of the foundation which consisted of silver has been removed, 
and the silver coin, which formed at least one-half of the base, 
has been converted into credit money, to be redeemed in gold. 
In round numbers, the gold coin, silver coin, and paper money of 
the world, are about equal toeach other. Thepyramid wen — 
and substantial while gold and silver were the base and consti- 
tuted two-thirds of the fabric, and while paper, the apex, repre- 
sented only about one-third. It now stands: coin, one-third, 
for the apex; and silver and paper, two-thirds, for the base; but 
the pyramid is reversed, with the apex at the bottom. 

The load of credit resting on gold must be tly reduced to 
correspond with the gold standard, and that is the process now 
going on, which has produced the current financial squeeze,“ 
and to which the authors of the ruin point as an ‘ object lesson.” 

The hope of relief by increasing debts, or issuing more cur- 
rency redeemable in gold, is vain. The inflation of prices, by 
issuing paper redeemable in gold, without gold for redemption, 
must end in panic and collapse. It would be like attempting a 
permanent cure of delirium tremens by an increased ind nce 
in strong drink. The gr of gold contraction can o y be 
. by credit devices, as a patient is sometimes 
revived, when suffering from the effects of alcoholism, by a cock- 
tail in the morning, only to be sunk to a still lower depth of de- 
pression by the inevitable reaction later in the day.. Banks are 
the storm centers of panics. The squeeze of 1893, to force the 
gold standard, pumped the wind out of $4,500,000,000 of bank 
credits, based on $500,000,000 of reserves. But the “object les- 
son“ has not silenced the demand of the gold trust for more 
credit and less money. 

Thealternative of scientific money, of material other than gold 
and silver, or the restoration of the automatic theory, is pre- 
sented to the creditor class. The revolution which they have 
inaugurated to destroy the automatic theory must either be 
arrested by the restoration of silver or by the invention and es- 
tablishment of a better system. 


paralyzed enterprise and destroyed Sep ct of future cred- 
its existing obligations, and, when its 
deadly work shall have beenfully accomplished, all bonded debts 
will have been liquidated by repudiation and bankruptcy. If 
blind greed is to be the only guide of the money powers in the 
future, as it has been in the past, the horrors of universal ruin 
and the disorganization of society may be realized before the 
work of reconstruction can be begun. e hope still exists that 
there is sufficient intelligence in the masses to direct their dor- 
mant energies in a mighty effort to break the chains of contrac- 
tion, with which fraud and avarice have bound the limbs of 
enterprise. If this hope can be realized, the civilization of the 
nineteenth century will the abyss of degradation and want 
in which all preceding civilizations have ed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair). 
If there be no objection, the resolution will be referred to the 
Committee on Finance. The Chair hears none. 


REPEAL OF ELECTION LAWS. 


Mr. GRAY. Task the Senate to proceed to the consideration 
of the regular order of business, the bill known as the elections 
bill, though the time for the consideration of the unfinished 
business has not yet quite arrived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Delaware 
asks unanimous consent that the Senate to the consid- 
eee, of the unfinished business at hour. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 2331) to re- 
peal all statutes relating to supervisors of elections and special 
deputy marshals, and for other purposes, the pending question 
being on the amendment of Mr. CHANDLER. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, the powers which the framers 
of the Constitution of the United States conferred upon Con- 
gress constitute its most forceful possibilities. I use the term 

ibilities because they must be put into action by Congress 
in order to effect the purposes of their creation. If allowed to 
remain dormant they never would e ae the p for 
which they were created; nor could this Republic ever have be- 
come the great nation it now is. There could have been but 
little effective governmental movement without legislation by 
Congress. 
The supreme character of the Republic was well and force- 
a moana for in that provision of the Constitution which 
ec at: 


This Constitution, and the laws of the United States which shall be made 
pursuance thereof, and all treaties made, or which shall-be made, under 
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the authority of the United States, shall be the supreme law of the land, 
and the judges in every State shall be bound thereby, anything in the Con- 
stitution or laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding. 

But to give this provision of the Constitution its full force, leg- 
islation by Congress was necessary. Without this the Govern- 
ment of the United States would have been, and would have re- 
mained, a negative quantity. To avoid such a contingency the 
Constitution provides that Senators and Representatives shall 
be bound by oath or affirmation to support this Constitution.” 
It is true that this 8 applies not only to Senators and 
Representatives in Congress, but also to the members of the 
several State Legislatures, and all executive and judicial officers, 
both of the United States and of the several States;“ and this 
clause will justify the suggestion thatif the Legislatures and the 
executive and judicial officers of all the States had observed their 
oaths of office, the war of the rebellion would not have occurred. 
This they did not do, and the result was a prolonged and most 
unjustifiable defiance of and resistance to the authority of the 
nation. 

For years it lasted, and imposed upon the people all of the hor- 
rors which war induces. The panorama of death, physical dis- 
abilities, public and private indebtedness which the years of that 
war presents is one which will ever arrest the attention and in- 
vite the study of the people of this omae: The present gen- 
eration and those which shall follow it will ever find most help- 
ful and enduring lessons depicted thereon, suggestive and illus- 
trative of the duties of thé poopie of this Republic. The trials, 
griefs, disabilities, deaths, burdens, deprivations, and sacrifices 
which come upon our people as depicted on this historic pano- 
rama seem almost too great to have been successfully borne in 
view of the complication of circumstances then existent and ever 
attendant upon our people all through the years of the war of 
the rebellion. But the loyal people of the Republic were equal 
to the burden imposed on them. They were true to their trust 
and triumphed. 

Mr. President, it was not alone with the features and ele- 
ments of the case which I have enumerated that the loyal citi- 
zens of-the nation dealt. They gave considerate, thoughtful, 
conservative, and conscientious attention to all of the possibili- 
ties of the case which pressed upon them. The result was sev- 
eral amendments to the Constitution of the United States. Hu- 
man slavery, and the demands of the States supporting it, was 
the cause of the war of the rebellion. The loyal elements of our 
population resolved that slavery should be abolished. This ac- 
tion was taken by the adoption of the amendment which declares 
that— 

Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as a punishment for 
crime whereof the party shall have been — 7 convicted, shall exist within 
the United States or aay pisos subject to their jurisdiction. Congress shall 
have power to enforce article by appropriate legislation. 

The adoption of this amendment put an end to the hateful 
presence which had induced the war of the rebellion, and it will 
here be observed that the people resolved that the power of Con- 
gress to make the abolition of slavery effective should not be sub- 

t to the frequent uncertainties of judicial action, and there- 
ore clothed it with full power to enforce the abolition of slavery 
by appropriate legislation. 

No one has disputed the effectiveness of this amendment of 

the Constitution. Slavery departed from the United States 
What remained in its place? A mass of citizens, recognized as 
such by the Constitution, but inadequately protected by its terms. 
These were membersof the colored race. Most of them had been 
slaves. The loyal sentiment appreciated these circumstances 
and placed 8 amendment in the Constitution, which I will 
hereafter quote and comment upon, and by force of which no cit- 
izen can be excluded by any State from the ballot box on ac- 
count of race, color, or previous condition of servitude.” 

Mr. President, it would be well for this Republic if every man 
entitled to exercise the right of voting would do ‘his full duty 
toward keeping the way to the ballot box open to every citizen 
entitled to cast his vote therein. That is the Constitution and 
the law of the nation, and whoever interposes obstacles to the 
enjoyment and right exercise of this power to vote when thus 
conferred violates his highest duty as a citizen. There is not a 
member of this body possessed of a more sacred right to go to 
the ballot-box and acres his vote than belongs to the humblest 
voter in the State which he here in part represents. It would 
be much better for our common country if every citizen should 
observe this rule and aid in its enforcement. Far better would 
it be for our common interests if a united effort were put in res- 
olute exercisa for the defense of the purity of the ballot box than 
by inaction to allow its sacred character to be assailed by prac- 

ces now by far too common. A pure ballot box will be more 
effective in maintaining right methods in legislation and in the 
administration of the affairs of this Republic than any other fac- 
tor known to our system of government. 

In order to be possessed of this forceful factor we must not 


only prevent all persons from casting ballots into said box who 
are not entitled by the Constitution and laws so to do, but we 
must also keep the way to the box open and unobstructed to all 
citizens who are lawfully entitled to exercise the right of euf- 
frage. In addition to this, it is the duty of the Government to 
so provide by appropriate legislation as to assure correct returns 
of the ballots cast in accordance with the provisions of the laws 
rela cay oroo, When these ends are accomplished this na- 
tion be blessed with pure elections and correct returns of 
the results thereof. Every patriotic citizen, whether in official 
station or in the walks of private life, should resolutely work 
for the effecting of these ends. 

Mr. President, the provisions of the laws of the United States 
which it is the purpose of the bill now under consideration to 
repeal were all enacted with the sole purpose of assuring to every 
citizen entitled to cast a ballot the opportunity to exercise the 
right, and to have his judgment properly reported in the returns 
of the election. Was this a wrong purpose? What citizen of 
the United States whose thoughts, opinions, and acts consistently 
work together for the promotion of the best interests of the Re- 
public would for a moment entertain the purpose of giving.an 
afirmative answer to this question? No citizen whose patriot- 
ism rises above selfish and party considerations and purposes will 
give such an answer. There is nothing in the laws which it is 
the purpose of the bill now under consideration to repeal which 
can suggest to any such citizen a sufficient reason for changing 
his position in this respect. It will be an unfortunate happen- 
ing for the true interests and stability of the institutions of this 
Republic should these conditions be reversed. 

Mr. President, it may be well to call attention to some of the 
sections of the Revised Statutes which it is the purpose of this 
bill to repeal, and this I will do. 

Section 2004 reads as follows, viz: 

All citizens of the United States who are otherwise qualified by law to vote 
at say: election by the 1 in any State or Territory, district, county, city 
parish, township, school district, municipality, or other territorial su 
vision, shall be entitled and allowed to vote at all such elections, without 
distinction of race, color, or previous condition of servitude; any constitu- 
tion, law, custom, , or regulation of any State, Territory, or by or under 
its authority to the contrary notwithstanding. 

From what source did Congress derive the power to enact this 
law? From the Constitution of the United States, in which is 
embodied in Article XV the sections which read as follows, viz: 

SECTION 1. The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be 
denied or abridged by the United States or by any State on account of race, 
A e Congress shall have power to enforce this article by a 
priate legislation. 8 ae 

This amendment was 5 in due form, a tof the 
Constitution March 30, 1870, having been ratified by the Legisla- 
tures of twenty-nine of the thirty-seven States. In the list of 
States which joined in the ratification of said amendment we find 
North Carolina, West Virginia, Louisiana, South Carolina, Ar- 
kansas, Florida, Virginia, Missouri, Mississippi, Texas, and 
Georgia, and this shows that nosmall soe of the great and good 
work done in the matter of the amendment of the Constitution 
for the more perfect protection of the rights of citizens of the 
United States in the exercise and enjoyment of the sacred right 
of voting was supplied by States where slavery was formerly 
dominant. 

It will be much to their credit now if the members of this body 
now representing them should, by their vote on the pending 
bill, announce their purpose of aiding in the enforcement of this 
provision of the Constitution by appropriate legislation. This 
would be evidence of continued good faith. Certainly it can not 
be successfully claimed that the section of the Revised Statutes 
which I have quoted is not appropriate legislation for the en- 
forcement of the fifteenth article of the Constitution. Good faith 
and our obligations to constitutional duty demand that it shall 
retain its place in our laws, and that it shall be obeyed by all of 
the States. 

Mr. President, in order to discharge the duties resting on us 
as members of the legislative department of the Government, we 
must go further than I have indicated. We must preserve the 
sections of the Revised Statutes relating to Federal elections 
by defeating the passage of the bill now before us. I shall not 
appropriate such an amount of time as would be required to re- 
fer to all of the provisions of law which would disappear from 
our statutes by the passage of this bill. Brief notice of afew sec- 
tions will serve my purpose and explain my views of the general 
subject. 

Section 2005 reads as follows viz: 

When, under the authority of the constitution or laws of any State, or the 
laws of any Terri „any act is required to be done as a prerequisite or 
qualification for vo „and by such constitution or laws persons orofficers 
are char; with the duty of furnishing to citizens an opportunity to per- 
form such prerequisite, or to become qualitied to vote, every such person” 
and officer shall give to all citizens of the United States the same and equal 
opportunity to perform such prerequisite and to become qualified to vote. 
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Will any member of this body question the justice, propriety, 


and fairness of this section of the Revised Statutes? It is one 
of the sections embraced in the repealing provision of the bill 
we are now considering, and it would be interesting to listen to 
some Senator who might venture to invent and express a reason 
for its repeal. I doubt that any Senator will make the venture. 
It would be impossible for the most astute member of the com- 
mittee which reported this bill to perform such a task. The 
entire scope of the section is a mere command that any officer or 
person charged by law with an obligation to perform a duty shall 
obey his oath of office. 

he shall fail to do so then he should be dealt with therefor, 
and section 2006 makes provision for such contingency, and is 
couched in the following words: 

the preceding 

section who refuses oF knowingly omits to give full effect to that, section, 
shall forfeit the sum of $500 to the party aggrieved by such refusal or omis- 
sion, to be recovered by an action in the case, with costs, and such allow- 
ance for counsel fees as the court may deem just. 

Who will venture to question the propriety and justice of this 
section? Why should not a citizen entitled to vote be givena 
remedy, such as is here provided, against a pon or public 
oflicer who by reason of his own neglect or refusal to perform 
his defined duty inflicts the injury and wrong upon him? Will 
some one undertake the task of presenting an answer to this 
question? : 

The remedy provided for in the section last quoted is of a per- 
sonal character against the officer or other person charged with 
the performance of a public duty, and thereby deprives the cit- 
izen of his right to vote. But Congress did not fail to take care 
of the public interest in such cases when it enacted the laws we 
are now considering, The public has a definite interest in pro- 
tecting the citizen in the exercise of the right of suffrage. The 
purpose of the law is to afford opportunity to all citizens enti- 
tled to give voice in respect of our public affairs to do so. Hence 
provision is made in section 2007 of the Revised Statutes for the 
more perfect protection of the public interests in cases wherein 
public officers or other persons may have failed or refused to 
perform their duties. The section named reads as follows, viz: 


Whenever under the authority of the constitution or laws of any State, 
or the laws of any Territory, any act is req’ to be done by a citizen asa 
prerequisite to qualify or entitle him to vote, the offer of such citizen to 


perform the act required to be done shall, if it fail to be carried into execu- 


tion by reason of the wrongful act or omission of the person or officer 
charged with the duty of receiving or permitting such performance, or 
offer to perform, or acting thereon, be deemed and held as a performance in 
law of such act; and the poan so offering and failing to vote, and being 
otherwise qualified, shall be entitled to vote in the same manner and to the 
same extent as it he had in fact performed such act. 

Mr. President, these citations are sufficient for my present 
purpose. They show that the object and intent which induced 
the enactment of the provisions of law which it is the purpose 
of the bill now under consideration to repeal was solely to pro- 
tect the citizen entitled to vote at the elections to which they 
refer to cast his ballot, and assure to the public interests involved 
therein correct returns of the results arrived at. All the pro- 
visions of law relating to the appointment of deputy marshals, 
supervisors of elections, jurisdiction of the courts in respect of 
elections are but instrumentalities for the accomplishment of the 
great object and purpose of the legislation, as I have already 
stated. If we want pure elections and undefiled returns thereof 
we will not assure the country of either by the passage of this 
bill. Norcan we find any excuse for doing itin the often-repeated 
assertion of the supporters of this measure that the legislation 
which they now seek to repeal is violative of the provisions of 
the Constitution of the United States. 

If there is any truth in this contention, why do they not gointo 
the courts of the United States and seek their remedy there? 
I presume that the most effective answer they can make to this 
inquiry is that they have been there and that the Supreme Court 
of the United States, after very thorough presentation of the 
constitutiona! question in all of its cts and features, differed 
from them and held that the provisions of the statutes com- 

lained of were not violative of the Constitution, but in entire 
armony with it. 

In the case of Ex parte Siebold, 10 Otto, 371, the Supreme Court 
of the United States definitely passed upon every question of 
constitutional construction involved in the enactment by Con- 
gress of the several provisions of the laws now in force, and 
which it is the purpose of the bill we are now considering to re- 
peal. In treating in general of the power of Congress to en- 
acs laws for the regulation of elections the court expressed its 
views in language as follows, viz: 


The clause of the Constitution under which the power of Congress, as well 
as that of the State Legislatures, to regulate the election of Senators and 
Representatives arises, is as follows: The times, places, and manner of 
hoi elections for Senators and Representatives shall be prescribed in 
each State by the Legislature thereof; but the Co: may at any time, 


ngress 
by law, make or alter such regulations, except as to the place of choosing 


It seems to us that the natural sense of these words is the contrary of that 
assumed by the counselofthe petitioners. After firstauthorizing the States 
to prescribe the regulations itis added: “The Congress may at any time, 
by law, make or alter such regulations.“ Make or alter.“ What is the 
plain meaning of these words? If not under the pre ssion of some ab- 
stract theory of the relations between the State and National Governments, 
we should not have any difficulty in understanding them. 

There is no declaration that the regulations shall be made either wholly 
by the State Legislatures or wholly by Congress. If Con, does not in- 
terfere, of course they may be wholly by the State; but if it chooses to in- 
terfere there is nothing in the words to prevent its doing so, either wholly 
or partially. On the contrary, their necessary implication is that it may do 
either. It may either make the regulations or it may alter them. If it only 
alters, leaving. as manifest convenience requires, the general organization 
of the polls to the State, there results a necessary coöperation of the two 
governments in regulating the subject. But no repugnance in the system 
of regulations can arise thence, for the power of Congress over the subject 
is ee It may be exercised as and when Congress sees fit to exercise it. 
When exercised, the action of Congress, so far as it extends and conflicts 
with the regulations of the State. necessarily supersedes them. This is im- 
plied in the power to ‘‘make or alter.” 


The Supreme Court, in the same opinion from which the fore- 
going quotation is made, and in further illustration of the rea- 
sonableness and accuracy of the position stated, expressed itself 
in language as follows, viz: 


Suppose the constitution of a State should say “the first Legislature elected 
under this constitution may by law regulate the election of members ot the 
two Houses; but any subsequent Legislature may make or alter such regu- 
lations,” could not a 3 modify the regulations made 
by the first Legislature without an entirely new act? Would it be 
obliged to go over the whole subject anew? Manifestly not; it could alter 
or modify, add or subtract in its discretion. The greater power of ma 
wholly new regulations would include the lesser of only altering or modi- 
fyingtheold. The new law, if contrary cr repugnant to the old, would so far, 
and so far only, take its place. If consistent with it, both would stand. 

The objection, so often repeated, that such an application of Congressional 
regulations to those previously made by a State would produce a clashing 
of 3 and a conflict of rules, loses sight of the fact that the regu- 
lations made by Congress are mount to those made by the State Leg- 
islature; and if they conflict therewith, the latter, so far as the conflict ex- 
tends, ceases to be operative. No clashing can possibly arise. There is not 
the slightest difficulty in a harmonious combination into one system of the 
regulations made by the two sovereignties, any more than thereisin thecase 
of prior and subsequent enactments of the same Legislature. 


Mr. President, whoever may read with care and study with 
pee purpose the opinion of the Supreme Court to which I 
ve referred and from which I have quoted, can not fail to dis- 
cover that it answers all of the arguments presented in this body 
in support of the demand made for the repeal of the Federal 
election laws as contained in the sections of the Revised Statutes 
mentioned in the bill which we are now considering. L apply 
this remark to all that has been or may be said concerning the 
sections which pe be for the appointment of . marshals, 
supervisors oi elections, and all other instrumentalities provided 
for the enforcement of those provisions of law which it is the 
e of this bill to repeal. The court in its opinion states 
efinitely its judgment on this feature of the case in language 
too clear to be misunderstood, and from which I make the fol- 
lowing quotation, viz: 

Itmustalso be remembered that we are dealing with the question of 9 
not of the expediency of regulations which Congress has made. tis 
not within the pale of our jurisdiction. In the exercise of the power, how- 
ever, we are bound to presume that Co: has done so in a judicious 
manner; that it has endeavored to guard as far as poama against any um- 
necessary interference with State laws and regulations, with the duties of 
State omcers, or with local prejudices. It could not act at all so as to ac- 
1 any beneficial object in preventing frauds and violence and secur- 
ing the faithful performance of duty at the elections without providing for 
the presence of officers and ts to carry its regulations into effect. Itis 


also difficult to see how it could attain these objects without imposing proper 
sanctions and penaities against offenders, 


And now I quote from the concluding portion of the opinion 
of the court, as follows, viz: 

In our judgment 88 had the power to vest the appointment of the 
supervisors in question in the circuit courts. 

The true doctrine, as we conceive, is this: That whilst the States are really 
as to all matters which have not been granted to the jurisdiction 
and control of the United States, the Constitution and constitutional laws 
of the latter are, as we have already said, the supreme lawof the lana; and, 
when they conflict with the laws of the States, 8 of paramount au- 
thority and obligation. This is the . ciple on which the au- 
thority of the Constitution is based, and unless it be conceded in practice as 
well as theory the fabric of our institutions, as contemplated by its found-. 
ers, can not stand. The questions involved have respect not more to the 
autonomy and existence of the States, than to the continued existence of 
the United States as a Government to which every American citizen may 
look for security and protection in every part of the land. 


Mr. President, the Supreme Court has been firm, consistent, 
and practical in its treatment of the constitutional questions em- 
braced within the field of 8 roblems with which we 
are now dealing. It has been true to the nation as organized 
under the Constitution and which has carried this Republic so 
grandly forward in the lines of development and progress. It 
has been faithful to the States by holding them to the perform- 
ance of their constitutional duties as factors in the formation of 
the political result, the union of the States. It has been true to 
the citizens by its support and enforcement of laws enacted by 


Congres for protection of their rights, as defined in the letter 
and by the spirit of the Constitution established for the security 


of all. Its decisions have approved and affirmed every feature of 


sovereign 
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the provisions of the several sections of the Revised Statutes, 
the repeal of which is the purpose of the bill we are now consid- 


ering. It has held these provisions of our national law not only 
5 the protection of the purity of our elections, but 
also for the perpetuity of the Republic itself. 

In en parte Yarbrough, Uni States Reports, volume 110, 
page 557, the edurt expressed its opinion on one feature of the 
case in language as follows, viz: £ 

That a government whose essential character is republican, whose ex- 
ecutive head and legislative body are both elective, whose most numerous 
and powerful of the leg ure is elected by the people directly, has 
FRN 
attention and demand the gravest pened hes ping 

If this Government isan, more than a mere tion of delegated 

ts of other States and governments, each of w. superior to the 
al Government, it must have the power to protect the elections on 
which its existence depends from violence and corruption. 

If it has not this power it is left helpless before the two great enemies of 
all republics, open violence and insidious corruption. 

Further on in the opinion thus quoted from, the court pro- 
pounds the following forceful questions relative to the power of 
Congress, viz: 


can by law protect the act of voting, the place where itis done, 
and the man who votes from personal violence or intimidation, and the elec- 
tion itself from corruption and fraud? 
o e + è $ * s$ 

These questions answer themselves; and itis only because the Congress 
of the United States, through long habit and long years of forbearance, has 
in deference and respect to the States refrained from the exercise of these 
powers that they are now doubted. 

But when, in pursuance of a new demand for action, that body, as it did in 
the cases just enumerated, finds it to make additional laws for 
the free, the pure, and the safe exercise of right of voting, they stand 
DOODO pet eee eld for the same reasons. x 

t is said that the assaulted in these cases are not officers of the 
United States, and their protection in exercising the right to vote by Con- 

does not stand on the same ground. f 

But the distinction is not well taken. The Lee in either case arises out 
of the circumstance that the function in which the party is engaged or the 
art Which he is about to exercise is dependent on the laws of the United 

In both cases itis the duty of that Government to see that he may exer- 
cise this right freely, and to protect him from violence while so doing, or on 
account of so doing. This duty does not arise solely from the interest of the 
party concerned, but from the necessity of the Government itself, that its 

ce Shall be free from the adverse influence of force and fraud practiced 
on its agents, and that the votes by which its members of Congress and its 
President are elected shall be the feos votes of the electors, and the officers 
thus chosen the uncorrupted choice of those who have the right to take part 
in that choice. 

Mr. President, the Supreme Court in the case cited pone 
thorough and patriotic consideration to all of the re- 
sented by it, and by its judgment affirmed the constitutionalit, 
of the acts of Congress which will disa from the nation’s 
laws in the event of the passage of the bill now being considered 
by this body. If Congress shall abandon its constitutional duty 
to maintain laws for the protection of our citizens in the exer- 
cise of their right to vote and to assure purity in the returns of 
the results of the elections, then, indeed, may we realize theforce 
of the suggestion embodied in the last paragraph of the opinion 
of the court, from which I have been A fader 

That paragraph is couched in the following language: 

If the Government of the United States has within its constitutional do- 
main no authority to provide against these evils, if the very sources of 
power may be poisoned by SORE Pena Coe oe by violence and outrage, 
without legal restraint, then, indeed, is the country in danger; and its best 
powers, its highest purposes, the hopes which it inspires, and the love which 
enshrines it, are at the mercy of the combinations of those who respect no 
right pas brute force on the one hand and unprincipled corruptionists on 
theother. 


Mr. President, the Esp of the bill now before the Senate 
would be, in effect, a declaration by Congress that the laws now 
in force for the regulation of Federal elections are unconstitu- 
tional. It is upon this ground that the Democratic party plants 
itself in its efforts and movements for the repeal of the present 
existing laws. Hence the present contention over the subject 
may, without deviation from the lines of truth, be entitled The 
Democratic Party vs. The Constitution and the Supreme Court. 
The Supreme Court, by virtue of the judicial functionsand pow- 
ers with which itis clothed by the Constitution, is authorized to 
pass upon any law which Congress may enact, in respect ofits con- 
stitutionality, whenever a case presenting that issue reaches the 
court for adjudication. As I have already stated and demon- 
strated by quotations from the opinions of the Supreme Court, 
that tribunal has affirmed the constitutionality of the present 
Federal election laws. It has affirmed the necessity for the ex- 
istence of such laws for the p r protection of the highest and 
most sacred interests of our citizens who respect and obey the 
laws of the nation and of the Republic itself. The Democratic 
E issue with the court and proposes to repeal all na- 


laws now in force without any declared or even intimated | 


purpose to enact any regulations in their stead, notwithstand- 

ing the danger to the nation and its most sacred interests as 

pretenses in the concluding paragraph in the opinion in ex parte 
arbrough, which I have heretofore quoted. 

The facts presented in the views of the minority of the Com- 
mittee of Privilegesand Electionsin respect of the action of the 
pomerao pariy relative to elections in States dominated by 
that political organization, furnish no ground upon which to 
base hope for improvement inthe future. In allof thecases and 
instances given in the views of the minority, none can be found 
which give promise of equality in the exercise of the ballot and 
of truthful returns of the results of the actual voting done. 
Cunningly devised constitutional and statutory schemes have 
been adopted to assure Democratic partisan domination in the 
election proceedings of the States, regardless of actual political 
views of each citizen entitled to vote. 

Let me cite the case of the State of Mississippi as an example 
of the cunningly devised schemes adopted to assure the domina- 
tion of the Democratic party in thatCommonwealth. Thelieu- 
tenant governor and secretary of state seg the commission- 
ers of elections for each county, and the latter appoint the in- 
spectors of elections. This conflicts with much that has been 
said here in 8 to the Federal election laws, because, as 
it is alleged, they remove the 1 of the deputy mar- 
shals and inspectors of election from the localities in which the 
elections are held. This is exactly what this Mississippi plan 
does, but it also tends to assure continued Democratic sa i 
domination in the politics of the State. The first fact is used 
here as an argumentin favor of the passage of the bill now under 
consideration, while at the same time the result which flows from 
it commends it to the favor and support of the same minds be- 
cause of the belief that it will aid their political organization in 
carrying local elections. 5 

But, Mr. President, this is not all there is of the Mississippi 
plan for assuring Democratic partisan control of the government 
and affairs of the State. It is bad enough, but it was deemed 
necessary in order to Bib full effect tothe most reprehensible 
part of the scheme. e part to which I now refer is found in 
section 244 of article 12 of the constitution of the State, which 
reads as follows, viz: 

On and after the Ist day of January, A. D. 1902, every-elector shall, in ad- 
dition to the foregoing qualifications, be able to read any section of the con- 
stitution of this State, or he shall be able to understand the same when read 


to him, or give a reasonable interpretation thereof. A new registration 
before the next ensuing election after January 1, A. D. 1892. 


Now, let us keep in mind that the constitution of the State is 
so framed as to secure Democratic election officers throughout 
the State, in all of the countiesthereof. The day of election ar- 
rives, and the election officers arein their places with purpose to 
do their full partisan work. A voter approaches the polls with 
intent to vote a Republican or Populist ballot. The election of- 
ficer says to him: “Can you read?” The voter replies, No; 
the school system of the State in my childhood afforded me no 
chance to goto school, and Lean not read.“ Very well,” replies 
the Democratic election officer, I will read to you a section of 
the constitution of the State and see if you understand it.” The 
section is read, and doubtless it is one of the most difficult in the 
instrument for the domprehension of the average voter. When 
read, the question is put to him, Do you understand what I 
have read?” The voter replies, Yes, I understand that, for 
I was in the court-house yesterday and I heard the judge give 
a decision on that very section,” and then he proceeds to re- 
late what the page declared to be its proper construction. 
The election officer = ies, That will not do, you do not under- 
stand the section at all, but I will give you another chance to 
get your vote in. I will read another section to you and see if 
you can give me a reasonable interpretation thereof.” He reads 
the section, and the anxious voter gives his interpretation of it. 
It may be entirely reasonable, but if the officer should admit it, 
then he must accept the tendered ballot and place it in the box. 
But that is not what he is there for, and tells the uneasy voter, 
‘Your interpretation is not a reasonable one, and you can not 
vote.” This ends the interview, and the citizen leaves the poll- 
ing place a disfranchised man, not because he was not 
of sufficient comprehension to comply with at least one of the 
constitutional conditions, but for the reason that he did not pro- 

to vote the ticket of the party to which the election officer 
longed. 
Mr DAAN DLER. Will the Senator from Iowa allow me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. WILSON. Certainly. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I ask the Senator whether he discovered, 
in éxamining theconstitution and laws of Mississippi, any escape 
whatever for the voter from the decision of the inspectors of 
elections that the voter's interpretation of the most abstruse 
clause in the constitution of Mississippi is not a reasonable one? 


1894. 


Mr. WILSON. Not any. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Is not the judgment of those inspectors 
absolute? 

Mr. WILSON. It is paramount. 

Mr. CHANDLER. So that if they want a man to vote they 
say that his interpretation is reasonable and they let him vote, 
and if they do not want him to vote, they say that his interpre- 
tation is unreasonable and exclude him from voting. í 

Mr. WILSON. That is the system as embodied in the consti- 


tution of Mississippi. 
Mr. CHANDLER. And there is no escape for the voter from 
the imperative judgment of those inspectors? 
WILSON, 
the protection of the Federal election laws would give where the 
voter might get a remedy in Federal elections. 

Mr.C DLER. After the election. 

Mr. WILSON. After the election; but he can not vote. I 
may venture here to remark that it is not unreasonable to be- 
lieve that the election officer did just what he was appointed 
to do; that is what he was there for; his authority was para- 
mount; he could exclude from the ballot box the vote of an in 
telligent Republican, no matter whether white or colored, on 
the ground that he did not give a reasonable interpretation of 
some section of the constitution of the State presented to him 
asa test, when in fact his interpretation was far more reasona- 
ble than any that the regret election officer could give. No 
wonder that Mississippi is the closely sealed box of Democratic 
domination which her present constitution was framed to create 
and perpetuate. 

Much has been said by those who favor the repeal of the Fed- 
eral election laws in laudation of the doctrine of home rule and 
local self-government. Concerning this feature of the case the 
minority of the Committee on Privileges and Elections, in the 
views presented by it to the Senate, presents this paragraph for 
our consideration, viz: 

But this idea is utterly set at na tin some of the Southern States. In- 
stead of trusi the people of the ties, the laws have been carefully 
drawn to ited À control of elections away from the residents of the town 
or precinct where the voting is done, and to furnish the means of 
from each locality such results as are desired to a central power in the 
State, sometimes to one individual alone—the governor. 

The cases and illustrations presented by the minority amply 
sustain this statement, and that the ery in favor of home rule 
which we have heard of often here has no home in the States 
referred to. Central power is the rule there, and the partisan 
Democracy which it serves wants nothing to interfere with its 
paramount domination. It will tolerate criminal interference 
with a voter’s rights if he dissents from the views and purposes 
of the central power. It has a vivid recollection of that unpa- 
triotic exclamation so often used by it in the years of the past, 
„Anything to beat Grant,” and has merely e the form of 
expressing itself to “anything to beat the Republican party.” 

It would close the ballot boxes in the States referred to against 
the votes of Republican voters, while in New York City, where 
Tammany is paramount, it will throw wide open the ballot boxes 
for the reception of unauthorized and criminal ballots of thou- 
sands of applicants who have no right to vote. Hence the per- 
sistent cry, Repeal the Federal election laws.” 

Mr. President, if we yield to this demand we will not perform 
an act which will tend to promote the best interests of this Re- 

ublic. Far better will it be if we all qon in determined effort 

so formulate our laws as to purify all of our election methods, 
and tosecure to every citizen who is lawfully entitled to vote, the 
opportunity so to do, and to effectually guard the ballot box 
against invasion by any and all persons who are not entitled to 
vote. A free and pure ballot and a fair and just count is a rule 
which, if put into actual and permanent practice, will assure to 
our nation a future of progress, permanent pr rity, and unex- 
ampled glory. Purity innational elections assure g like re- 
sult in the conduct of the affairs of Government. 

Let us not undo what has been accomplished, for no good re- 
sult will come to our common country by such a reversal of the 
progress we have made. There is more in this work than the 
supposed or temporary interest of any party organization. Cor- 
rupt elections will not confer permanent success onany political 
party which may win a victory by such instrumentalities. 

Mr. President, whatever may be the result of the vote on this 
bill, it will receive no support from me. The probability is that 
the bill will this body and become a law, as it has already 

sed the House of Representatives. The Democratic party 

command of majorities in both branches of Congress. If that 
pay shall take upon itself the responsibility which now con- 

nts it, and r. the only laws now on our statute books for 
the protection of the purity of national elections, the time will 
come, and it will not be long delayed, when it will be relegated 
toa 5 in the Congress of the United States, and 
the people rejoice. 


I have not discovered any except that which 
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Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President 

Mr. CULLOM. H the Senator from New Hampshire will al- 
low me, there are several reasons why I should like to make 
some remarks this afternoon upon the resolution offered by the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE], which is upon the table. Iex- 
pected to have had an 3 to do so this morning during 
the morning hour. I ask whether the Senator will allow me to 
take the floor for that lero 

Mr. CHANDLER. slike to interpose an objection to the 
Senator's remarks, but I will make a proposition of a broader 
nature to the Senator from Delaware, who I see is in charge of 
the pending bill. 

I suggest to the Senator from Delaware that the bill be allowed 
to go over until the first Monday in December next. In theab- 
sence of any recommendation from the President of the United 
States that this bill should be passed, I am led to infer that the 
President would be very willing to have the election laws re- 
main upon thestatute books to be tested at another Co ional 
election. Iam not aware of any recommendation of the Presi- 
dent that this bill should be hones and therefore I suggest to 
the Senator, if there be no objection, that unanimous consent be 
granted that the bill go over until the first Monday in Decem- 
ber next, and that the Senator from Illinois be allowed to pro- 
ceed with his remarks at the present time. 

Mr. GRAY. I am very loath to wound the tender relahons 
which exist between the Senator from New Ham and the 
President of the United States; but, notwiths g that, I have 
a duty to perform, and, without regarding those relations which 
compel the Senator to subordinate his own views to what are 
the supposed views of the Executive, I must still insist upon the 
pending bill being considered at this time. 

Mr. CHANDLER. With the consent of the Senator from 
Delaware I yield, if he does not object, to the Senator from Tli- 
nois only for this afternoon. 8 

Mr. GRAY. I ean not control the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire in yielding his time to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. C M. Ishall not occupy the whole afternoon, prob- 
ably not over three-quarters of an hour. 

Mr. CHANDLER. _I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 


HAWAIIAN AFFAIRS. 


Mr. CULLOM. I ask that the resolution submitted by the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE] may now be taken up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BERRY in the chair). The 
Senator from Illinois asks unanimous consent that the pending 
order be temporarily laid aside in order to take up the resolu- 
tion to which he has referred. Is there objection? 

Mr. HARRIS. Not ot 8 8 the unfinished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Temporarily, without displac- 
ing the unfinished business in any way. Is there objection to 
the request of the Senator from Illinois? The Chair hears none. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the following resolution sub- 
mitted by Mr. FRYE on the 3d instant: 


Resolved, That in the opinion of the Senate, pending the investigation or- 


mittee on Foreign 


sional Government in the Hawaiian näs, aud that our naval forces 
should be used in satd islands only for the protection of the lives and prop - 
erty of American citizens. 

Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President, the Hawaiian constitution of 
1864, as granted by King Kamehameha V, continued in force 
from that year until 1887, when the oppression and the corrup- 
tion which attended the reign of his successor, King Kalakaua, ` 
produced such a state of public feeling that a popular demon- 
stration, a public mass meeting, was held in the city of Honolulu, 
on June 30, 1887, to inaugurate peacefully a change in the con- 
stitution. The demonstration was so great, and the evident de- 
termination of the people so apparent, that King Kalakaua 
immediately in writing consented to agree to the wishes of the 
people, saying: 

Any guarantees which “see be reasonably required of us under the consti- 
tution and laws of our Kingdom will be at once conceded. 

The result was that a new constitution was constructed, con- 
taining new and necessary restrictions of the royal prerogatives, 
and new guaranties of the reserved privileges and rights of the 

ple and of the Legislature. This constitution was the one in 
orce until January, 1893, when Kalakaua’s successor, Queen 
Liliuokalani, by her act of revolution and practical abdication, 
withdrew the same and announced, that of her own motion and 
regardless of the wishes of the Legislature and people, she 
should proclaim a newone. She proposed to revoke all the con- 
ditions and guaranties of the constitution of 1887, and to pro- 
claim another which should practically make herself the a 
Iute monarch of the Kingdom, subject to no control by the legis- 
lative power. She declared that she would no longer continue 
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subject to the wholesome restraint upon the royal will which 
the constitution had established, and which had been mutually 
approved by the King and people, thus violating the oath she 
had taken in its support upon her coronation as Queen. 

The constitution of 1887 was, inthe main, modeled after that of 
the United States, in so far as it seemed possible to adopt a re- 
publican constitution to a monarchical government. 

It differed from the previous constitution in this: That it was 
not simply a grant from the King to the people, but a supreme 
ordinance in the creation of which the King joins with and fully 


recognizes the authority of the people. The preamble of this 


constitution concludes in the following language: 


Now, therefore, I Kalakaua, King of the Hawaiian Islands, in my capacity 
as sovereign of this Kingdom, and as the representative of the people, here- 
unto by them duly authorized and empowered, do annul and abrogate the 
constitution 8 by Kamahameha the Fifth, on the 20th day of Au- 
gust, A. D. 1864, and do pr: m and promulgate this constitution. 


Thus, it will be seen, that for either estate, whether crown or 
people, to attempt without full CTA erga by the other, to 
withdraw, revoke, abandon, or abolish this most solemnly adopted 
supreme constitution, would beaclear actof revolution, treason- 
able in its character 1 at the very least to abdication. 

By the act of Queen Lil uokalani, in publicly announcing that she 
should abrogate the constitution and issue one of her own and by 
taking the necessary steps to complete the royal revolution, she 
became simply Mrs. Dominis, having stripped herself of all regal 
authority. The people took her at her word, and in the most 
usual, decent and proper way, proceeded to organize a temporary 
government of the people and by the people. Had the people at- 
tempted by revolution to dethrone her by armed power, cast her 
into prison, banished or executed her, where would have been 
the power of the United States to interfere in the matter? In 
Brazil to-day armed revolution exists, which if it be successful 
will overturn governments and possibly imprison or execute 
leaders. Where is the prerogative of the United States to inter- 
fere, any further than has already been done for the protection 
of American interests? 

The constitution of 1887, upon comparison with that of 1864, 
shows that the principal amendments adopted were such as 
should more fully recognize the individual rights of citizens and 

ple, and more definitely restrict the sovereign from inter- 
lrig with the representative and lawmaking power. 

Notwithstanding all the care exercised in the preparation of 
this constitution to prevent royal interference with or control of 
the lawmaking power, the late Queen, during her reign, through 
her cabinet and privy council, began by corruption and intimi- 
dation to exert an intiuence upon individual members of the Leg- 
islature to legalize a subsidized traffic in opium, to establish the 
Louisiana lottery, and press other measures, for the passage of 
which money was paid to the royalfavorites. Thesituation was 
becoming unbearable and the people were again becoming rest- 
less underjthe encroachments of the Crown. When, as stated, in 
January last, the Queen, by the withdrawal of the constitution 
under which her monarchical authority alone could exist, prac- 
tically abdicated the throne and became a revolutionist, this 
was an arbitrary and unlawful act upon her part; an assum 
tion of a new and imperial power which recognized no right 
existing by virtue of the constitution, in any of her subjects, to 

ticipation in legislation or other function, except as might 

graciously permitted by Her Majesty. In other words, she 
assumed the right and power to change a constitutional mon- 
archy having its limited prerogatives, which guaranteed to the 
people certain rights of representation, into an absolute mon- 
archy, subject alone to her own sweet will. a 

The act was as much a crime, and as certainly a revolution, in 
so far as it affected the ple, as was the coup d'état of Napo- 
leon in declaring himself Dictatoror Emperor of France. Itwas 
in effect a crime, and as really an abdication of all right to the 
throne as would be the act of an American President who should 
on some fine morning, renounce his constitutional allegiance and 
create a revolution by declaring himself the dictator paramount 
of the United States. 

She had by the withdrawal and attempted practical revoca- 
tion of that constitution, which was the written limitation of 
her power and authority and the established guaranty of the 
people’s privileges, become a public enemy, and was guilty of 
treason to the country whose throne she had disgraced. The 
moment her declared purpose was manifest, the people, in their 
own right, took upon themselves the sovereignty, and peace- 
fully but manfully organized a provisional or temporary govern- 
ment, 

Abundant testimony has been furnished upon every hand, in 
controversion of the assumed theory of the President and the 
5 hey State, and the reported declaration of Minister 
Willis, that the revolution was primarily incited and fostered 
by United States Minister Stevens and by Capt. Wiltse, who 


was in command of the Boston. That theory has been so com- 
pletely disproven, not only 1 the great chain of circumstantial 
and corroborative evidence, but by direct and conclusive testi- 
mony, which proof has been accepted by the mass of the Ameri- 
can people as ample and sufficient, that it would be an im- 
position upon the patience of the Senate, as well as upon the 
public, to present it again on this occasion. 

The assumption, which we have so often heard, that the act of 
Minister Stevens in recognizing the Provisional Government, 
was an act of unjustifiable interference and intimidation, in the 
face of which the Queen was compelled, as by force, to retire, is 
untrue. It has been, by the most undeniable testimony, estab- 
lished, that every request of Minister Stevens, and every order 
of Capt. Wiltse made under such request, was within the limit 
of their duty. 1 mostemphatically deny that there is any truth 
whatever, or substantial semblance of truth, in the assertions of 
invasion by the forces of the United States. But suppose the 
American forces had committed the act so alleged, what differ- 
ence would that make as regards President Cleveland's actin at- 
tempting to recrown Mrs. Dominis? Mr. Cleveland found there 
an established government. You may call it what you will, but 
it was still a government, in possession and in operation. I be- 
lieve it was both a government de facto and a government de jure. 
It was an actual, existing government. Mr. Cleveland knew 
this, for he accredited his special detective commissioner to its 
chief executive. 

The American, German, English, Portuguese, Japanese, and 
other Governments recognized it as a government, and there 
was no shadow of rebellion against it or other foreign protest 
against even its annexation to the United States. The world at 
large acknowledged it, and the United States, above all other 
nations, were foreclosed from questioning its legitimacy. Waiv- 
ing all this, where has the President of the United States found 
precedent or authority for the most singular action which we 
have seen? 

Passing by some of the intermediate steps taken by the United 
States Government, such as the withdrawal of the pending treaty 
from this Senate; the sending of a special commissioner as a de- 
tective, to act as a spy ag a foreign Government, without the 
advice and consent of the Senate, then in session, and other 
equally ridiculous blunders of Falstaffian diplomacy, we have 
found a government in Hawaii recognized by the world in full 
control of affairs. There was, it is true, an American flag fly- 
ing in Honolulu, to give earnest of the will of the United States 
that American interests and American citizens should be pro- 
tected, and that the new Government should be allowed peace- 
fully to conduct its administration pending the treaty negotia- 
tions with the United States. 

Acting under instructions, this American spy performed his 
duty by frequent secret reports to the Secretary of State, as to 
what he found and as to what he did, which included the sin- 
gular incident of pening down the American flag. 

On another occasion, in earlier history, a distinguished citi- 
zen of New York State, in his capacity as a member of the Cab- 
inet of President Buchanan, issued an order something as fol- 
lows: “If any man pull down the American flag, shoot him on 
the spot.“ At a later day, by the order, if I mistake not, of Gen. 
Butler, at New Orleans, one man was hanged for the same act 
for which another now receives the thanks of the Executive of 
the United States. 

Another event in Revolutionary history has certain parallel 
lines to the story of the President's detective in Hawaii. Some- 
thing over a hundred years ago a British officer of undoubted 
character and reputation was selected as the special commis- 
sioner of his Government to act the part which would complete 
the betrayal of West Point and other American forts into the 
hands of the British. Maj. Andre, the distinguished spy, was 
apprehended and pua the ponalty with his life. 

Whatever may be said of desecrating our flag in Honolulu 
that was only a humiliation to Americans and a self-inflicted 
disgrace to this Administration. But the stealing of an Ameri- 
can spy into Hawaii, with credentials to the head of the recog- 
nized Government addressed My great and good friend,” for 
the simple and secret purpose of plotting and negotiating with 
Mrs. Dominis, then an enemy of that Government, and secretly 
and stealthily endeavoring to arrange for her retnthronement 
upon the ruins of the temporary or Provisional Government, was 
not that such an offensive act, that the Provisional Government 
would have been fully justified under the rules of war in declar- 
ing him to be a public enemy and treated accordingly? In the 
United States treason consists in levying war against the Gov- 
ernment, or in adhering toits enemies, giving them aid and com- 
fort. What was Blount in his relation to Hawaii? Neither 
more nor less than a public enemy. Personally Iam very glad 
tosee the ex-paramount here in Washington, walking safely 
about the Capitol; but I must confess that there would have 
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been a good deal of grim justice in the actif the Hawaiian Gov- 


ernment had caused his trial either by the civil authorities or 
by court-marshal at Honolulu, as would have been done in any 
other government. 

Just look at it! Purporting to be an ambassador and accred- 
ited to a recognized government, his secret instruction», not 
even made known to this Senate, if obeyed by him, put him in 
the attitude, in fact and effect, of the most despicable of offenders 

t international propperen: True, his oense was that of 
his superiors merely, but the punishment is meted to the agent 
who is caught in the act. Maj. Andre suffered death; Commis- 
sioner Blount receives compensation from the United States, but 
the world condemns both him and his employers. 

The people of the United States, of all shades of party faith, 
have discussed with bated breath almost, the series of events in our 
diplomaticservice, initiated since March 7 last, and have seriously 
questioned the mental equilibrium of an Executive and Cabinet 
who could, either by accident or design, have stumbled intosuch 
unprecedented and incomprehensible errors. N 

It has never been charged seriously that President Cleveland 
was especially gifted as a diplomatist, or that the study of inter- 
national law had been made a specialty in his academic curric- 
ulum. Consequently he has never been held immediately at 
fault for minor informalities in the direction of our foreign af- 
fairs. It has always been assumed that the Secretary of State 
is the immediate director of such subjects, and that in all impor- 
tant matters the approval of the President is either expressed 
or implied. But in the Hawaiian affair, the history of nine 
months of successive blunders is so full of the tragic, the ridic- 
ulous, and the farcical, and the responsibility has become so 
diffuse and generally uncertain, that the country has reached 
the conclusion that President, premier, and Cabinet, with all 
theirnew-fangled 1 and mysterious cipher dispatches, 
are the mere tin-clad actors in a stupendous comedy of errors. 

Whata spectacle has been presented to the world! The future 
historian will not be able to comprehend the motives or under- 
stand and analyze the mental processes by which an American 
Executive could come to initiate such a policy. That chapter 
of American history which details the events of the year 1893 
will consist either of undisguised condemnation or humiliating 
apology. Heretofore the diplomatic history of the United States, 
with trivial exceptions, has been a bright and glorious record, 
and its precedents have become standards of international pro- 
cedure. Until now liberty, justice, and honor have been the 
legends inscribed upon each diplomatic act bearing the ap- 
proval of American Presidents and Secretaries of State. No 
citizen of this country has ever before been called to hide his 
head when challenged upon the theater of the world, and forced 
to acknowledge the disgrace and shame of the Republic. 

Our people have once again been taught how dear have be- 
come our institutions and how glorious the intensity of our cit- 
izenship. We have been menaced by foreign foes, and have 
maintained our integrity. We have had fearful and dreadful 
domestic warfare, and have emerged with honor. We have 
changed what was before but an almost imaginary bond of na- 
tional cohesion into a union of States, each and all proud of the 
united structure. No citizen knows the shadow of a fear when 
the United States are threatened from abroad, nor again quick- 
ens his pulse when internal troubles frown upon our future. 

But where is the man whose cheek has not blushed with bitter 
shame, as day by day he has been forced to read the humiliating 
story of our blundering Hawaiian policy? Where is the living 
man whose very heart has not swelled with indignation as he 
has witnessed the perpetration of inexcusable and unprece- 
dented outrages upon a weak and struggling people. Outrages 
which, unjust and criminal as they were towards that little band, 
were a thousand times more disgraceful and criminal against 
ourown American citizenship. The shield and panoply of honor, 
which has shone like a starover the pathway of American glory, 
has been blackened and tarnished, while our entire people are 
doing the penance of humiliation and shame. 

But the God of nations has not permitted the unholy effort to 
succeed, Our coat of arms will forever bear the bar sinister, but 
the heroes of republican Hawaii will have the just reward of 
their steadfastness, and do high credit to their American blood 
and birth. 

Mr, President, I was gratified to-day when the honorable Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. TRI reported a resolution regarding 
the policy to be pursued towards Hawaii. Although I do not 
know that I agree fully with it, yet it shows that the Committee 
on Foreign Relations of the Senate hasrecognized the Hawaiian 
affair as at an end and is proposing at last to take some action 
that will piace Hawaii in proper relations with the United States. 

The effort to destroy them and their cause is dead, but the 
epitaph of those who made that effort is already written upon a 
more enduring monument than marble. 


XXVI——78 


The ridiculous mantle of secrecy which had hidden for months 
the actions of the Executive has been removed, and the patch- 
work policy is fully revealed. How now appears that sham and 
shoddy management, which according to the public press—I do 
not know whether it is true or not—marshaled the subordinate 
employés of the State Department en masse in the halls of the 
State building, and administered to the charwomen, messengers, 
laborers, and clerks a monstrous oath, that they would never, 
never reveal to the outside world a single word or thing per- 
taining to the Hawaiian correspondence? Was the usua! con- 
stitutional oath of office which every one had taken of so little 
value that Secretary Gresham could make the obligation stronger 
by a new-fangled, unlawful, and wholly nugatory imposition? 
Was all this necessary to impress the beautiful Queen with the 
entire sincerity of an American prime minister? Or was he 
fearful that the touching supplication sent to her on tinted 
paper, and indorsed, ‘‘ By the politeness of Mr. Willis,” urging 

er not to cut of the head of his great and good friend,” might 
finally reach the American people? Itis barely possible that 
he quoted the verse found in the story of the Knight of the 
Sorrowful Figure,” which was sung under the window of the 
Princess Antonomasia, as follows: 

The tyrant fair, whose beauty sent 
The throbbing mischief to my heart, 


The more my anguish to augment 
Forbids me to reveal the smart. 


But, by the persistence of the representatives of the people in 
Congress, the electric light of public scrutiny has been turned 
upon a scene which until now was only occasionally brought into 
view. And whatascene! Personal hates and dislikes; partisan 
prejudices; charges of unfaithful conduct against an honest min- 
ister; offers to restore a fallen monarchy upon the ruins of a 
crushed republic; disavowals of American manhood; treachery 
and unfair dealings; all these things piled up, each upon the 
other, give the lie to an honorable 8 of more than a hundred 
years of our national life. 

What answer to these things do we hear from those who tim- 
idly and with soft step and whispering voice essay a weak de- 
fense for the Administration which has two or three years longer 
in which to dispense its patronage? Up to this hour, the only 
attempted answer of defense has been, Charge it to Stevens,“ or 
„What about Stevens?” When Secretary Gresham revels in 
cipher dispatches which take him days to translate, and Sena- 
tors and press and public grow weary of waiting and wonder- 
ing why he does not take the United States into his confidence, 
some piping cuckoo settles the whole matter by saying, Well, 
Stevens is to blame.” 

Minister Stevens can well afford to rest in quiet and peace, 
without reply to these petty attacks upon him. Whatever may 
be his personal peculiarities, he stands before the people of the 
United States as an honest and honorable public servant, com- 
petent in his profession, straightforward in his methods, and 
whose official record upon this matter is in every way a hundred 
fold more creditable than that which seeks to strike a blow at 
Benjamin Harrison over the shoulders of John L. Stevens. 

There is still another word to be said upon the present situa- 
tion of this anomalous and singular history. This Administra- 
tion, pledged to reform everything in sight, from the tariff on 

nuts to the pension of the wounded soldier, started upon the 
rst week of its accession to power to reinstate a monarchy. 
Think of it! To reinstate a monarchy before taking hold of the 
great questions which it had been pledged to carry out in its na- 
tional platform! r 

Ignoring a Senate then in session, and assuming a pompous dic- 
tatorship and supreme control hitherto without precedent and 
wholly without excuse, the President set himself in hot haste 
upon the task of carrying out the Chicago platform by offering 
to make Mrs. Dominis once more the Queen of the Cannibal Is- 
lands. After various sorts of negotiation he told Mrs. Dominis, 
through Messenger Willis, Now, if I do this thing, you must 
be a good queen. Vou must not get me into trouble by cutting off 
the heads of ‘my great and good friend,’ Mr. Dole, and the rest.“ 

The dusky madam stamped her foot and swore she would kill 
every mother’s son of them and confiscate all their property be- 
sides. Imagine Messenger Willis, with tears in his eyes, beg- 
ging the angry woman not to throw away this chance to become 
queen again. 

But I will pause. Senators, the characterization of these ridic- 
ulous proceedings, initiated by the executive officers of a civilized 
government. republican government, in the nineteenth century 
of the Christian era, in language which would do the subject 
justice would be an unnecessary humiliation to this Senate and 
the country. 

It is bad enough to have to think of your chosen ideal as a 
counterpart of the great knight errant of Spanish chivalry, rid- 
ing over the world on a miserable old Rosinante to right the 
wrongs of suffering princesses, with his chosen Squire Sancho— 
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Gresham—upon the faithful Dapple, following beside him and 
begging to know how soon he was to be made governor of an 
island. 


But the march of events continues steadily on. The effort to 
discredit the clear and honest policy of a previous Administration 
has passed into the bundle labeled Vindictive Blunders. Every- 
thing which has been attempted to be done in that regard has 
come to naught, but the President has finally gathered up the 
scattered shreds and patches in disgust, has brought them over 
to the Capitol, relegating the whole subject to Congress. 

I have received from a distinguished gentleman of the Pacific 
coast, formerly a Representative in Congress, the followin, 
sketch, from his personal knowledge and experience, which 
deem of sufficient current value to incorporate it in my remarks, 
with the statement that while I do not adopt it in full, it pre- 
sents the views of a careful observer, with good judgment, and 
that it is entitled to careful consideration: 

The Hawaiian monarchy had dwindled almost into utter insignificance; 
like the last flickering of a candle, it was about to go out. Never aon 
enough to be an independent power, except by the common consent of al 
other powers, it had reached a point at which a mere handful of men were 
ample to overthrow it. 

e the natives are, as they have for a long time been, fading out nu- 
1 — 9 said to be unmistakable signs of rela toward Dar 
barism. Meanwhile the islands are rapidly becoming Mongolianized, the 
S check to which will be annexation to the United States. 

The monarchy, as it existed up to the time of the present Provisional 
Government, was at no time, even in its palmiest days, stro enough to 
protect anything—not even its own interests. much less those of Americans 
or others. Asa hoe tong point commercially, to say nothing of war, the 
value of the Huwaiian Islands is beyond computation. 

There is no nation that would not seize and hold Hawali if it had the con- 
ceeded right and opportunity now offered to us. Jealousies among European 
powers prevent annexation by any one of them. This condition of things 
may not last always. We will surely forfeit our right by longnegiect of our 

riunity—delay is dangerous. 

Isthmus routes are to be opened, that is certain, and when completed 
will be the most conspicuous and, commerciaily valuable points on the 
world's greatest highway around the globe. Most important must they ever 
be to the commerce of our country in both the great oceans whose shores 
bound the American continent. The nation that annexes Hawaii will dom- 
inate said Isthmus and hway and become legitimate heir to commercial 


ond that of any country at the present time. 
The ery routes under ican domination become an indissoluble 


bond of interest to our whole country. 
Annexation is what we want; no protectorate will fully answer. 
Fortunately no nation has made, or can make, any serious opposition to 


the uisition of these islands by the United States. 
To talk about ting a is idle; there has been no wrong to right. 
The monarchy, if restored, 


and dangerous Am: gag — 8 — — that — — 
purposes. ong such may mention e mon- 
aain apani could not for any considerable time endure, but while it lived it 
would plunge itself into debts and obligations. 

For our country this is a moment that may decide our ä Russia is 
2 hically, because she has but one frontier to defend—the south- 
ern. e Arctic regions defend the northern. The Aretie Ocean should and 
will in due time constitute our northern boundary, sure as fate, if we ac- 
quire Hawaii. With Hawail the dominion will surely come; without Ha- 
wail, never. 

That I do not believe. 
terous to suppose the l coterminous bound of 4,000 
Te defended by guns, forts 3 custom-houses, and allthe 
sdiction at vast expense, can be tted 
Americans—for Canadians are 


It is 
miles, 
ernalia of government and juri 

to and separate 

a common language, 

ait will give us the needed prestige peaceably and 

inevitably to result, as I believe, shaping our own supremacy commer- 

A „ and destiny as.a l power and as a blessing to all 
na 

Mr. President, the economic questions involved in the deter- 
mination of the governmental status of Hawaii are of vast im- 

to the Gnited States. Important as they are or may 
however, I would not justify the interference of this Govern- 
ment for purposes of warlike conquest or forcible annexation, 
n any belief of their importance to us. It never was, and it 
uld never be, the policy or purpose of this Republic to seize 
upon weak governments or minor principalities, because we 
want them and can take them, no matter how important to our 
commerce or necessary to our welfare, If we need a resting 
place upon the Pacific Ocean, we are not forced to steal it. If 
we find it needful to our trade, that our ships should enjoy the 
privileges of an American among those islands, we can ne- 
gotiate for its purchase or its use. But we are not forced to 
page 8 and propriety. 

In the case of ‘Hawaii and the islands of that group, the sub- 
stantial, intelligent, and enlighted population, those upon whom 
their future must rest, were ready and anxious to tender them- 
selves and their interests to our care not merely for protection, 
re ee mutual association and welfare. This eres had a 

years so maintained during every succeeding Adminis 

tion this actuaily described and outlined policy, that their in- 

ration into our system was socertain as to beonly a matter 
of and negotiation. All countries had tacitly conceded the 
propriety of a close relationship between the United States and 
the Ha people, which was certain to result at some day 
in the absorption of the latter by the former. Nearly every Sec- 
retary of State for half a century had in dignified state pee 
discussed the exact conditions which national propriety and in- 
ternational propriety had wisely indicated. Never, however, 


until 1893 had a harsh and untoward act beendone by an Ameri- 
can Executive which should actually force away from us a people 
who desired our friendship or a land which needed our 

ance. 

Of course, I do not s in a personal sense in condemning 
the course of action taken by our Government, but I do main- 
tain and believe that in so far as an Executive may, inthe prem- 
ises and under the conditions, commit an illegal act, an offense 
apne his country, the President and his advisers have done 

t thing. No other President of any eee during our history 
of nearly a hundred and twenty years ever put this people 
in an attitude which subjects them to popular derision and which 
has made us a laughing stock before an enlightened world. The 
Administration of James Buchanan has sadly taken its place in 
our history as one of timidity and weakness in its dealing with 
our internal affairs, but its foreign policy in the conduct of the 
relations of the United States with other countries was a bright 
record of genius, intellect, and good sense, as compared with that 
ofthe Administrationofto-day. The one bore the impress of abil- 
ity, looked after the interests of our E peono; selected men of 
known intelligence, experience, and skill for the places of honor 
and responsibility abroad and at home, and sought to produce an 
American citizenship which was worth the enjoying. Theother 
seems to try its worst to destroy our trade, our commerce, our 
valued interests, our American ensign, our national pride, and 
our love of country and its institutions. 

In concluding 9 I beg to quote entire a recent edito- 
rial article from Washington Post, which I think most elo- 
quently words the sentiment of the American people and truth- 
fully illustrates a most shameful episode of our national history. 

CLOSING A DARK INCIDENT. 


The Hawaiian incident is closed. It is onlynecessary toexamine the docu- 
ments, reports, etc., which make up the history of that lamentable episode 
in order to realize that the public sentiment of the country will not for an 
instant tolerate a of it. This is a case where the lifting of the 
curtain involves its immediate and ent fall. We have at last had s 
e Want no more. 


their high and holy purpose. t ed 
mysterious a ed the smiler with the “nite beneath is 
cloak, facing an open foe with murder in his heart and harbo a hidden 


which we discover in the reports of Mr. Willis will not be 
lost upon the country. The revelation of a savage and re queen, 
ridiculous ineveryth except her bloodthirsty rancor; the revelation of 
that tawdry monarch p the destruction of the leaders reve) 
in the foretaste of the shambles is enough to make the American people 
shudder. Unconsciously she vindicated the revolution which dethroned her 
and put to shame the policy of restoration when she declared her barbarous 
aspiration. The thought of peace, of order, of reconciliation; the idea of 
ering in an era of 1 never once occurred to her. The 
ay ve that oided itself in that hour of her hope was thronged 
with the scaffold and the ax. The only path her fancy trod led to the ghastly 


portals of a hecatomb. 
y adminis- 
Uitating 


The 


As we say, the black — — Never again will an 
tration of this free Government itself to the task of rehab: 
that savage and murderous <r Never will the American people 
listen with toleration to any scheme which has for its object the exaltation of 
barbarity and ation of human freedom. The cloud has con- 
deénsed in folly and spread by mistaken zeal, it has been dissipated by cour- 
age, devotion, and istian manhood. Let it blow seaward and be I 
c Mr. President, as supplemental to my remarks, I desire to pre- 
sent here a statistical and descriptive statement regarding the 
Hawaiian Islands, and a narative of the events before, during, 
and after the revolution of January, 1893, which has been care- 
fully prepared at my requestby Dr. N. B. Delamater,of Chicago, 
who spent nearly a year in Hawaii. Dr. Delamater was an ac- 
curate observer, from an unofficial standpoint, and has given an 
intelligent and truthful history of the matters which came under 
his notice. I ask that it may be inserted as a part of my remarks 
without taking the time of the Senate to read it. 

The PRESIDINGOFFICER. If there be noobjection, the re- 
quest of the Senator from Illinois will be granted. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 


CHICAGO, December 13, 1893. 
DEAR Sm: I take pleasure in replying to yoursof 9th instant, and furnish- 
wW Islands: 


ing you the following regarding the Ha 
POPULATION, 
Natives and half-castes: 
RTT N TTT oe aO 14,754 
ETE N ES A r A EA 11, 349 
Molokai and Lanai Islands — 2,633 
Maui Island — 6110 
Kaui and Niihau Islands. — 3.778 
Toa 40, 622 
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Total population of the islands 


By nationalities 
Natives (that is, full-bioods) 
Half-castes (that is, part Hawaiian) 
Hawaiian, born of reer paronin 


and teachers. 
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Leaving out Chinese, Japanese, and Portuguese 
9,991, of which 85.05 per cent are . et 
with our own country? 18, 408. 619. 00 
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Value of imports, 1890. 
YOM DAOA States. oo ooo —.. $5, 250, 154. 36 
From Great Britain 1, 104, 022. 12 
From China und Japan J - 277,007.04 
From Germany - 148. 288.00 
From Australia and New Zealand — 142,554.00 
From British Columbia x 13, 560. 00 
From France — 7, 708. 00 
From Pacific islands — 3,414. 00 
By whale ships T D AE eae anes 5, 897. 00 
OAT A © conte aE a N Er R E =- 6,962, 201. 00 
Of the exports, there was to the United States $13,021,907. 
Total value of Joreign trade, 1890. 
pa ECE EPRI MAE A 5 818,882, 631 
1. 104, 022 
1148, 228 
260, 664 
90, 142 
69, 281 
20, 05, 030 
Capital stock and ownership of sugar plantations. 
Forty corporations, total capital 228, 466, 990 


In addition twenty-seven plantations and mills not incorpo- 
rated, capital 


1, 605, 000 
1, 174, 000 
5, 055, 000 


There are vast bilities waitin 

a hundredfold; the rice, cocoanut vastly in- 
creased. Pineapples will in a few years be a large export. They can be 
raised there wi 3 small capital, and quick and large returns 
of avery superior quality. Sugar lands enough yet wild to supply all comers 
for wet ge to come. 

There is a very small fraction of the available lands under cultivation. 
Heretofore everything has gone to sugar on account of the enormous profits 
in it, the e acre from 5 to 10 tons. 

This count estined to be a very rich one. 

Now, as to the revolution. 

During the legislative session preceding the same, there was a constant 
conflict Setween the Queen and Legislature as to the cabinet. 

The Legislature was composed of twenty-four representatives, elected by 
citizens who could read and write, and who had an income of $250; twenty- 
four nobles, elected by those with incomes of #600—these are annual in- 
comes; and four cabinet ministers, appointed by the reigning monarch, sub- 
ject to dismissal by vote of want of confidence by the Legislature. 

There was y a cabinet appointed of leading men, nonpoliticians 
mainly, and the individuals composing it represented several millions of 


Shortly after this every one seemed easy. Thelottery bill had apparently 
dropped out of sight, the opium bill had been defeated, the United States 
steamship Boston went away for a week's practice, Minister Stevens goin: 
u her; several members of the Legislature went home. The last wee 

thatsession a vote of want of confidence was passed by purchase and brib- 
Ia new cabinet of very shady character was appointed, the lottery and 
opium bills were then revived and passed by open purchase. There was no 
apparent attempt at concealment of the purchase of members of the Legis- 
lature. Ona Saturday morning following the Guern prorogued the Legisia- 
ture on notice from that body. She appeared in person in state and with 
her retinue. Iwas present. Her was one of peace and of the ordi- 
nary nord Her guards, about seventy-five in number, marched over to the 
ace 
gd across the street, drawn up, in line, a native society, according to 
ment, Lid ares oe appeared and presented to the Queen a new 
constitution, demanding its ediate promulgation. She at once called 
on her cabinet to sign it. Part of them refused. and went down town and 
notified the ent and leading citizens. Up to this time the plan of 
those who are now the Provisional Government was to get control through 
constitutional measures and the ballot, by compeling the Queen to recog- 
nize the right of a majority of the Legislature to name the cabinet minis- 
ters. That is, that the Queen should call on a member uf the majority to 
form a cabinet, whom she would appoint. The outlines of the new consti- 
tution, it is claimed, were such as to give the reigning monarch absolute 


power. 

Exeitement ran veryhigh. Threats were freely made against anyone inter- 
fering with her plans, both by herself and her erents. The leading men 
and members of pre 1 parties at once united, and felt that life 
and property demanded ediate action, instead of ordinary political 
methods. The Boston, with Minister Stevens, came into port about this 
time in total orance of what had occurred. Up to this time I had not 
called on Mr. Stevens and did not know him by sight. Excitement ran high 
Saturday afternoon and eve and Sunday. Steps were immedia y 
taken to organize a volunteer tary force for protection of property. an 


capital. The coffee industry can be 
ri banana, 


to my certain knowledge a very ble force, composed of leading and 
prominent men—merchants, 3 lanters, lawyers, professional men 
of all kinds, and others—was organ before Monday. A si was 
decided on that would call them ther v. uickly should any emergency 
arise. The leaders as yet had no pian, and did not know what to look for. 
On Monday afternoon two large mass meetings were held, one by the 22 
ent Provisional Government people, and the other by the royalists. I Was 
at the royalists’meeting. Excitement was at high tension. Rumors of in- 
tention and threats of burning houses and stores wererife. I heard many 
royalists say t desired Mr. Stevens to land troops from the Boston to 
save property. lalso heard a numberof quite prominent royalists rg free 
had asked Mr. Stevens to land troops to save property and prevent rests 
shed. At 5 this Monday afternoon the troops were landed. Many of the 
radical hotheads were not in favor of landing the troops, feeling that haar 
could ee Queen, and thatif they were landed it woul 
prevent a 
Italked with a number of the leaders, and also with several very intimate 
friends, who were very near and supposed to be in the confidence of the lead- 
ers, among them being Dr. F. R. Day, theatte: family op of Chief 
Justice J Vice-President Damson, Mr. W. R. and five or six other 
members of the committee of safety, and who attended Mr. Thurston on the 


voyage, in company with the other co; mers, coming to present their 
case to the United States. Not one of tio parsons seemed to know what 
Minister Stevens would do. They all claimed that they could get no expres- 


sion frem him as to what course he would pursue in case of revolution, 
further than that he would protect the lives and property of noncombatant 
American citizens. 

It seemed to be the general understanding that he would raise the Ameri- 
can flag at some large and convenient place, declare it American territory, 
and proclaim that all desiring protection should go there. 

When the troops were landed the marines were stationed at the American 
legation and at the office of the consul-general. The sailor companies were 
marched down past the palace and Government building, and it was the in- 
tention to quarter them some considerable distance away, and, as I under- 
stand it, they were camped the first night. The next day anempty building 
near the Government buil and palace was secured, and they were quar- 
tered there. All Monday orng: excitement was intense, and a large por- 
tion of the inhabitants kept watch all night for fear of fires, etc. 

The next morning, Tuesday, I learned that at sone time during the sa a 
signal would be given which would call the volunteers together at a d- 
ing (really an open shed) near the palace, and that the committee of safety 
would take possession and declare monarchy at an end. I did not learn the 
time, and I am very sure theconsul- general, Mr. Severance, did not get any in- 
formation more than Idid. Iam also morally certain that no help was ex- 
pected from the United States forces, and that they expected to fight a bat- 
Ue and win, before Mr. Stevens would interfere. I know the general im- 
pression was that Mr. Stevens and Capt. Wiltse would not interfere until 
they had positively placed themselves ition, and that they failed to 
get any encouragement from him, even as to interference, any further than 
that he would tect all noncombatant American citizens who should ap- 
Ply to him and go to a place designated by him. 

f course I do not know as to absolute facts. I do not know that Mr. 
Stevens did not say he would, but I do know that the eral impression 
among the prominent citizens was as stated above. And that the Dr. Day 
mentioned in a previous part of this letter, and who was a student of mine, 
afterwards my clinical assistant in my college work. and later my assistant 
in private practice, asclose as he was to the Provisional Government leaders, 
had the same impression. 

That afternoon, Tuesday, I was driving in a buggy and came near whatis 
known as the old armory, on Beretania street, I saw all at once men coming 
at full s in all sorts of conveyances and on foot, in full run toward the 
armory, Every one ga gun. | concluded the signal had been bere. 
I learned later that a wagon had started from a large wholesale hardware 
store down town loaded with ammunition to come ie armory,and that the 
8 police had stopped it, and being shot at by the driver, had run away. 

ere were three policemen and all ran. This was within a block of the 
police station, and the citizens had taken this shot as a signal and gathered 
atonce. Inside of fifteen minutes there were in the neighborhood of two 
hundred citizens—clerks, lawyers, doctors, merchants, capitalists—each 
with a rifle and a double belt of cartridges around them, formed in line and 
ready for action. At the same time the Provisional Government, as re 
sented by its committee, took occasion to reach the Government buil ` 
each from his own office and by the shortest route. 

When there, it is true, without any Provisional troops in sight, but know- 
ing them to be so stationed as to be able to intercept the Queen's guards 
should they undertake resistance, and knowing that force to be more than 
double the entire forces of the Queen, and knowing them to be com ot 
men of standing and ability, they did, without the immediate presence of the 
troops, read the proclamation. I was there before it was entirely finished, 
and about the time they had finished reading the Provisional troops in two 
companies marched into the grounds, having met with no offerof resistance. 
They were immediately placed on guard duty and quartered in the Govern- 
ment building. The Queen's officers at once gave uppossession. A commu- 
nication was then sent to the Queen, and a demand made on her to abdicate, 
an offer of protection, and assurances of pec assistance if she sub- 
mitted to the new order of things. After some parley this she did. 

Of course I was not present at any of the interviews but ua. nformation 
which to me was satisfactory that a demand was ceing made for the surren- 
der of the palace, police station, and armory. I Was at the police station 
and saw that the Provisional Government had placed it with asmall force of 
the Queen's defenders in a state of slege, with ample force to capture it and 
a fixed determination to do so, aud an hour later I was there again and found 
it in possession of the new government. I then learned that ter Ste- 
vens, after the Provisional Government had shown him that they were in 
actual possession of the government building and all public offices and the 
police station, and had the Queen's guards cvoped in their own armory, rec- 
ognized it as the de facto government, and immediately a number of the rep- 
resentatives of other governments did the same. England and twoor three 
others did not till the nextday. 

Now, of course Minister Stevens might have reco; ita half hourear- 
lier than I know anythingabout. I was not a participant, and had nocaim 
to inside information, but I was doing all I could to learn everything that 
was going on, and as the harmony of action and information seemed general 
I felt that I had correct information as to the time and sequence of events. 
Ot this I am sure, the Provisional Government would have succeeded if 
United States forces had been a thousand miles away. They had, from m 
own personal observation, a force more than donble that of the Queen, a 
composed of such men as meant business. Among the privates who went 
on guard duty there was represented several million dollars. 

As to Mr. Blount, a commission of some kind was expected, and prepara- 
tions made to give him a reception. which was to be nonpartisan. That 
both sides would take Of course, there was no certuinty as to time o 
his arrival, no cable being connected with th% islands. The vessel came and 
a committee having representatives of both sides went out to meet it. A 
large concourse of citizens of all classes turned out. A native society of 


1894. 
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women decorated with garlands of flowers; two bands, etc., were at the dock 

and waited hours after the vessel had anchored. Both sides were ready for 

a general nonpartisan and enthusiastic reception. word came that 

Mr. Blount declined the reception of any honors. He was landed and quar- 

tered himself at the Hawaiian Hotel, the most prominent hotel there. He 

vae 8 m one of the cottages and remained there during his stay in 
onolulu. 

It was perhaps an unfortunate circumstance that this placed him in the 
midst of the most marked royalistic influences, but it can not be claimed, so 
far as I know, that he knew ofthis. He persistently declined to accept any 
hospitality from persons of either side so long as he was special commis- 
sioner.” This feature of his conduct was very marked, and while I have no 
fault to mee with 9 was carried, it seemed to me, to the extent of at least 
a; e posing. 

e was soon known as the "silent man.“ as an “interrogation point,” and 
various other appellations, because of his treatment of those with whom he 
came in contact. No one seemed able to get the slightest expression from 
him as to his opinion on the subject. He seemed ready to ask questions 
without limit, of those who called, and to listen in absolute silence to an- 
swers, and of course had his stenographer take all conversations. His wife 
Was at once made much of, especiaily by the prominent American women. 
One little instance of his full consistency as to accepting hospitality: Mrs. 
Day had entertained Mrs. Blount in the way of gae picnics, a lunch 

. horseback rides, etc. One evening about dusk, Dr. and Mrs. Day 

ve to the Blount cottage ina two-seated surrey, to ask Mrs. Blount to 

take a little ride. Mr. Blount was on thesidewalk by the side of the e 

when Mrs. Blount got in and Dr. Day asked him to go. He declined on the 
ground he could not accept any hospitality from any one. 

As an evidence of his courtesy, he received a dispatch from Washington 
directing him to appear before the United States consul-general and take 
the oath of office as minister. The same dispatch had a clause stating that a 
successor to Mr. Severance would soon be sent on. Mr. Blount had re- 
ceived a many favors from Mr. Severance, This part of the dispatch 
he folded under and concealed from Mr. Severance, when he appeared with 
the dispatch as a credential. And three days later, of his own motion, gave 
this to a ro t paper officially for publication. His reason, as sta by 
himself, be that he was friendly to Mr. Severance and could not bear to 
tell him personally. 

Within a week from his arrival the ro; started the report that the 
Queen was to be restored, and several tinct days were set. My opinion 
at the time was that they started them without any foundation. They 
claimed to have assurances from Mr. Blount. I did not at the time believe 
he had given the slightest enco’ ment. Iam sure the Provisional peo- 

le felt the same way at this tim their belief on the utter im - 
ty of get anything out of on their part. The flag came down. 
Although Mr. Blount was at the house of Minister Stevens on the afternoon 
preceding, and after he had issued his order to the naval commander, he did 
not, I am certain, mention the matter to Minister Stevens, who first heard of 
it from Mr. Waterhouse, of the Provisionals, late in the evening. 

Up to this time I did not know Minister Stevens by sight. About this 
time a friend urged me to pay him a formal visit as the representative of 
my country, etc. I did so on regular reception day, remained about ten 

utes in general conversation, making no allusion to public affairs. I 
called on him once later. These are the only times I met him in the ten 
months I was there, and at neither time had any talk with him about affairs. 

A few days after my first call on Mr. Stevens I made a formal call on Mr. 
Blount as a representative of the President and presented my card, which 
gave my profession and my American residence. The call lasted not to ex- 
ceed five minutes. No conversation on Ha affairs was had, except he 
asked me what I thought would be the effect of lowering the flag and remov- 
ing the troops. Isaid I thought it would prove that the Provisional Gov- 
ernment was able to take care of themselves. I remained as long as it 
seemed there was occasion. I left with him my Honolulu address and tele- 
phone number, and remarked that if I could be of any service, would be 
pleased. My wife and Mrs, Blount met a good many es socially. My 
wife called on Mrs. Blount. This is the only time I met Mr. Blount. 

Within a week after his arrival the people began to wonder that he was 
not calling on the leading and prominent men. When he was made minister 
these same men, who belong to the class who rush forward and force service 
or information unask but who had called formerly and offered to be at 
his service whenever desired, were still wondering. ose men, like Chief 
Justice Judd, who was not an active partisan (in fact, many of the promi- 
nent men were uncertain whether he was not favorable tothe Queen), found 
that information on vital points was not asked for. 

I formed and expressed the idea that the object was to make it appear that 
the Provisionals were able to care for themselves. This was quite strongly 
combatted by many who to feel that Mr. Blount was opposed to the 
Provisionals and favoring the Queen. And finally, before coming away I 
was compelled to admit that Mr. Blount's conduet was certainly very singu- 
lar; that he was not conducting his intercourse just as I would expect a 
gentleman to do. and that his treatment of Mr. Stevens seemed very un- 
preps to say the least. Mr. Stevens and I never mentioned his name 

either of our conversations. 

For a long time there was no American flag at his headquarters, and inas- 
much as the stars ani stripes were floating everywhere else in Honolulu, 
this became a subject of marked comment. Finally the wife of oneof the 
naval officers bantered him prettystrongly on the subject, and offered to and 
did present him with a flag which was draped on his front porch. Later Mr. 
Blount issued, by publication in the press of the city, a proclamation defin- 
ing the protection he was authorized to give American citizens. The last 
clause of this proclamation relating to the loss of all claim on the American 
minister for property, or family, 2s well as personal protection, by those 
who took active part in internal affairs of the country, while probably good 
law, seemed to me unwise, unnecessary, and not at all diplomatic. Its effect 
Was to cause a great deal of uncertainty as to whether he was not contem- 
pating at that moment, as the Royalists positively and confidently asserted, 

e immediate r: ration of the Queen. 

In fact, Mr. Bl t's course was such that, justly or unjustly, the royalists 
were encouraged and the Provisionals were discouraged. 

Whether the royalists received from him information as to what was the 
final intention, I donot know; but they guessed exceedingly well. for in April, 
May, and June I heard from the lips of royalists there the most positive dec- 
larations that they knew that President Cleveland would do certain things. 
Those things the President has since done. 

As to the sentiment of the nation, Hawaiians of Hawaiian parents, the 
Queen is certainly not popular. There is, I believe, a much stronger feeling 
in favor of Princess Kaiulani. I talked with a large number of them who 
were decidedly in favor of annexation also. 

The royalist party there is not made up of or led by natives, but 2 

9 vis has had 


by English ents. The motive seems fairly clear. Mr. Da 
complete control over Kaiulani and her education. The near approach of 
her would him advan ina financial way. e would 


ve 
probably be in fact, if not in name, © minister. He would have the 
placing of Government loans (probably) and the inside track in many con- 


tracts, etc, Then, socially, his family and that of Mr. Walker, his partner, 


who are the leaders of the English society, would be very close to the court 
social world. Mr. Cleghorn, the facher of Kaiulani, is Scotch. A son of Mr. 
Wodehouse, the English minister, is married to a half-sister of Kaiulani. 
When the native women undertook to have a large mass meeting and pre- 
sent to Mr. Blount a petition, they split on the question whether it should be 
Lilioukalani or Kaiu 

Now, dear sir, I have answered your questions, I fear, too fully. I have 
endeavored to be candid and just and correct in my statements. If it is of 
service I shall feel repaid for the time occupied. I have not gone into the 
press with any statement, as I am not fond of notoriety. 


tfully, 
N. B. DELAMATER, 
Hon, SHELBY M. CULLOM, United States Senator. 
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Mr. GRAY. The unfinished business was temporarily laid 
aside, and as the Senator from Illinois has concluded his re- 
marks, Isuppose the unfinished business is now before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The unfinished business will be 
proceeded with. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2331) to repealall statutes relating to 
Ai ete of seer dat spiol gapay marshals, and for 
other pu the pending question being on the amendment 
mubmitted by Mr. 5 

Mr. CHANDLER. I obtained the floor to submit some re- 
marks apropos of the speech of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
VEST] made a few days ago who is not now in his seat, and, 
therefore, I will yield to a motion, if made by any Senator, to 
proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. GRAY. The Senator from Missouri will be here in a mo- 


ment. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Very well. 

Mr. VEST entered the Chamber. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Vest] on Thursday last addressed the Senate in favor of 
the passage of the pending repeal bill, and undertook to draw a 
picture of the prostrate and terrified condition of the people of 
St. Louis, especially the Democracy of that city, at the Novem- 
ber election in 1876. I do not know whether the Senator from 
Missouri assumed that the whole of the Southern States were 
terrified in like manner. 

That election, Senators will remember, was one the ultimate re- 
sult of which, after much tribulation, was the inauguration of 
Rutherford B. Hayes as Presidentof the United States. Atthat 
election the Republican party, whose candidate was Mr. Hayes, 
carried only three Southern States, Louisiana, South Carolina, 
and Florida; and there are not wanting incredulous and preju- 
diced Democrats who have been heard to insist that even those 
States were not lawfully carried for Hayes and Wheeler. But 
they were counted for Hayes and Wheeler; and by the process 
of the Electoral Commission, a member, perhaps members, of 
which I see upon this floor, President Hayes was finally d 
lawfully elected, and he was inaugurated. 

But at that notable election of 1376 there were only these three 
Southern States which were Republican. There werealsochosen 
106 members of Congress by the sixteen Southern States, and of 
those 106 members from those States, terrified as a part of them 
were, as the Senator from Missourisays terrified by United States 
marshals, the Republicans succeeded in electing only 17, leaving 
89 Democratic members elected. Three Southern States were 
carried for the Republican party and 13 for the Democracy; 17 
Republican Representatives and 89 Democratic Representatives 
were elected; and from that time to this, from the terrified South, 
notwithstanding the existence upon the statute book of national 
election laws, there has been no electoral vote cast for a Repub- 
lican candidate for the Presidency, and the Republican party at 
the last general election was reduced to the paltry number of 7 
Republican Representatives. 

A table of the result 1876 is as follows: 


Southern States. 


— 


— 
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Yet in the face of that result the Senator from Missouri, al- 
most with tears in his eyes, certainly with plaintiveness in his 
voice, in an unusual manner for him, pleaded for the sympathy 
of the Senate and the sympathy of the country on accountof the 
terror which had seized the community of St. Louis in 1876 be- 
cause of the existence ape the statute book of these obnoxious 
and atrocious national election laws, and because of the presence 
at the polis in three Congressional districts in that city of mar- 
shals of the United States appointed in pursuance of those na- 
tional election laws. 

For the purpose of proving his sad case the Senator from Mis- 
gouri introduced the election contest of Frost against Metcalfe, 
where Mr. R. Graham Frost, who had been the Democratic candi- 
date, contested theelection of Mr. LyneS. Metcalfe, and the Sena- 
tor prne eraa to read,as the foundation for his appeal to our sym- 
pathy in behalf of the terrified community which he represents, 
the testimony of one W. D. W. Bernard. I desire the particular 
attention of the Senate to that testimony, which the Senator 
cited at length. In order that I may not be understood as mis- 
representing him, I quote his exact words. He said: 

R. Graham Frost was defeated by a Republican named Metcalfe on the re- 
turn, though he was elected at the polls. 

In order not to misunderstand the Senator, I quote his exact 
language; an averment of the Senator from Missouri that Frost 
was elected at the polls. 

The Senator then quotes from the testimony of Mr. Bernard, 
who, he says, was the confidential friend of Gen. Grant, and who 
in some sort seems to have us the function of the United 
States marshal at St. Louis, who was Mr. H. W. Leffingwell. 
Mr. Bernard appeared before a commissioner in 1878, two years 
after the election, totestify as to his acts and 13 The 
Senator says that Mr. Bernard testified that he disfranchised 
5,700 voters; that he took the registration list and struck off 
5,700 names, and that various arrests were made by the mar- 
shals, appointed not by Mr. Leffingwell, in fact. but by Mr. Ber- 
nard. Šo, the Senator says, terror seized the whole community. 

Later in his speech the Senator undertakes to cite a great 
outrage committed by Mr. Bernard, who was invested, he says, 
by President Grantor by Mr. Attorney-General Taft, the repre- 
sentative of the President and of the A tion, with special 
authority for the purpose of enforcing the national election laws 
on this occasion in St. Louis, which I suppose the Senator would 
have us infer was one of the transactions which produced the 
terror Which he says pervaded the city of St. Louis at this elec- 
tion. 

I ask the special attention of the Senate to the Senator's nar- 
ration of this alleged outrage. Here was a canvassing board in 

ceful session in the city of St. Louis; a Democratic canvass- 
board. What they were engaged in doing as a matter of 
fact will appear shortly. 

But here they were, the Senator says, 5 and 
peecefully engaged in counting in Mr. Frost. en Mr. Ber- 
nard appeared, the Senator says, he was “booted and spurred 
and armed, with an armed deputy marshal at his heels.” I call 
the Senator’s attention to his exact language, and I want to 
know whether headheres to that language. The word “armed,” 
the Senator will notice, is uttered twice: 

Bernard booted and spurred and armed— 

That is himself armed with an armed deputy marshal. “‘Thrice 

is he armed thut hath his quarrel just”; and Bernard was not 


only himself armed with a deputy marshal, but the deputy mar- 


was also armed. 

Here, Mr. President, according to the picture drawn for us by 
the Senator from Missouri, was the whole pharaphernalia of 
war arrayed against this peaceful canvassing board headed xi 
Mr. Garesche. They invaded the room of thiscanvassing boar 
for the purpose of committing a great outrage upon the board. 
But I have looked in vain through the testimony which the Sen- 
ator has cited for any evidence that Mr. Bernard was either 
booted or spurred or armed. It may be that he was armed, but 
certainly neither the boots nor the spurs ap in the testi- 
mony. erefore I am obliged to conclude t the Senator’s 
imagination inyested Mr. Bernard with all these accouterments 
of horrid warfare with which he, in the name of Gen. Grant's 
Administration, advanced upon Mr. Garesche and his two asso- 
ciates for the purpose of committing the terrific outrage which 
the Senator proceeded to depict, and to which I now call the at- 
tention of the Senate, using the Senator’s own speech. I beg 
that Senators will not be too much disturbed in their sensibili- 
ties as they anticipate the outrage which this booted and spurred 
and doubly-armed Bernard was advancing to commit upon this 
canvassing board. Bernard said: 

“I understand you are about to count precinct No. 71.“ Mr. the 
9 said, “ What right have you in here, sir? This is a State 
board.“ he ordered him out of the office. Bernard said, I am under 
Federal authority, and if you dare to count the vote in that precinct I will 
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8 8 before night.“ He swears that he did so and 
aresche then again him that he must leave the once 

Now mark the sequel— E 
and a personal difficulty was ayerted by pushing Bernard out of the door. 
There is the end of the atrocious proceeding of Mr. Bernard 
in interfering with Mr. Garesche and his canvassing board, 
booted and spurred and armed. with an armed deputy marshal, 
He marches in, and Garesche tells him he must get out anda 
5 difficulty is only averted by “pushing Bernard out of 

e door. 

That is a sample of the outrages which were committed by Mr. 
Bernard and his deputy marshals at this time, when, according 
to the Senator, he was terr: the whole community of St. 
Louis,and wrongfully taking for the Republican party three out 
of the seventeen of the Republican members of Congress, which 
in 1876 the Republicans elected, leaving ninety-nine for the ter- 
rified Democracy to elect. 

Mr. President, this Mr. Bernard, whom the Senator has brought 
in here as a witness in this debate to the atrocity of the Federal 
election laws, so that by reason of hisconduct and the conduct of 
men like him we must make haste to wipe these election laws off 
the statute book, was a person to whose testimony, given under 
the circumstances, the slightest heed should not be given 
any careful or intelligent or candid person. Anyone who 
read the eee. see that he was a mere braggart, 
a pretender, a blow-hard, a man who it seems was a hanger-on 
of Gen. Grant. Ithink the Senator said he himself knew him 
well; so that he was an acquaintance of the Senator's. He had 
managed to get appointed a bank examiner by claiming some 
sortof relationship with Gen. Grant and by to W. = 
ton and crowding himself into that office; but the Senator 
notice that these transactions were in 1876, and that Bernard 
testified in 1878; and by inquiry this morning, in order to ascer- 
tain the of this remarkable who bulldozed 
the whole city of St. Louis, I found that he made no report as 
bank examiner after 1876. 

So it is fair to conclude that when he testified in 1878 he had 

been turned out of his office, and I assume that such will turn 
out to be the fact that under President Hayes’ Administration 
he was turned out. Perhaps the Senator from Missouri when 
he speaks again in behalf of this witness will tell us 
whether or not this man Bernard had been removed from his 
office or had given up his office a year or two before he testified 
in the contest of Frost against Metealfe, and will inform us 
whether it was not the mere —— and ill will and the b 
docia of this man Bernard which controlled the whole of his 
absolutely absurd and ridiculous testimony. 
_ Mr. President, it is difficult to believe that Mr. Bernard even 
imagined that he had been doing all that he said he had done; 
that he really had faith in a single one of his boastful statements, 
and I certainly do not find that he anywhere tells the story 
narrated by the Senator about his being pushed out of the door 
in order to prevent war or bloodshed at that time in the city of 
St. Louis. man was a conceited, coarse, and vulgar person, 
and I candidly submit to the Senator that he ought to apologize 
to the Senate for ene his testimony into this Chamber. 

On page 329 of Mr. Bernard's testimony is a statement how he 
converted from Democracy to Republicanism a very prominent 
Democrat in the Ninth ward, known as the ‘‘King of Kerry,” 
Pat Cullinane. The narative is obscene and vulgar, not fit 
be read in this presence, and it ought not to have ersten any 
public document, and no Senator will read it without utterly 
condemning, in my judgment, the Senator from Missouri for 
contributing this man's chatter to the discussion of a grave and 
serious and important ee! Ne So much for Mr. Bernard. 

Butwhile bringing his witness here, the Senator from Missouri 
has committed self to the proposition that Mr. Frost was 
elected and that Mr. Metcalfe wrongfully held his seat in Con- 


gress. If I had wanted to find a Democratic outrage to bring to 
the Senateas a reason for maintaining upon the statute boox the 
national election laws, I could not have found one so app te 


as this case of Frost Metcalfe. I take occasion to 
the Senator for teaching me concerning it. 

I propose to detain the Senate a few moment? 8 its 
history. When the election was finished in St. Louis, the re- 
turns showed that Mr. Metcalfe was elected by 25 cre pak I 
quote from Mr. Metcalfe’s statement, on page 14 of the document 
submitted to the House of Representatives, being the complaint, 
with which is printed the testimony taken before proper officers 
on the contest of the election. The returns showed that there 
were 8,097 votes for Metcalfe and 8,072 votes for Frost, making 
25 majority for Metcalfe. 

That was the result upon the face of the returns, and all St. 
Louis knew it, and the Senator from Missouri was there at the 
time and must have heard of it. Then began one of those pro- 
ceedings which are so well known to the Democratic party, and 
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in such practices as I am about to disclose to the Senate the 
Democratic party knows no North, no South, no East, no West. 
The Democrats conceived,as Democrats are very apt to conceive, 
that a Republican who is elected by only 25 majority is as good 
as defeated if they have the canvassing powers and so the can- 
yassers of the vote in one of the precincts, No. 57, as Mr. Metcalfe 
says, proceeded to surreptitiously and corruptly change the re- 
turns 


The actual vote given for Mr. Frost in precinct No. 57 was 
272. Some Democrat changed the 7 to a 9 by writing a half cir- 
cle or three-quarters of a circle upon the top of the 7 and re- 
turned for Mr. Frost 292 votes instead of 272, which, as Senators 
will see, reduced Mr. Metcalfe’s majority from 25 to 5, one a 
subsequent change, to which I shall shortly advert, Mr. Met- 
calfe was deprived of 6 more votes, electing Mr. Frost by 1 
vote, which was the ground of contest in the case of Frost and 
Metcalfe. 

This writing into returns a half or three-quarter circle on the 
top of a 7 for the purpose of increasing the vote of a Democratic 
candidate is a Democratic trick of widespread use. In 1884, just 
before the Senator from Ohio[Mr. SHERMAN], whois not now in 
his seat, was reélected to the Senate, a forgery was committed 
in ward 4 A, Cincinnati. The forgery was a change of 709 for 
the Democratic candidate to 909 by this same Democratic de- 
vice. Itis the simplest thing in the world. 

The Democratic operators who do these things would argue 
with great gravity that there is not much harmin merely writ- 
ing with a pen a half circle or a three-quarter circle. Possibly 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST] may argue that this was 
alittle thing. He must so argue if he stands to his assertion 
that Mr. Frost was elected. But it is a very large thing when 
you write your half or three-quarter circle on top of a 7 and 
make it into a 9, and then by that very simple and, as our 
Democratie friends would have it, ess act steal a State 
Legislature and a United States Senator, which is exactly what 
was undertaken in Cincinnati. This harmless little change in 
1884, in ward 4 A, Cincinnati, writing a half or three-quarter 
circle on top of 709 and making it 909, elected four Democratic 
State senators and nine representatives from Hamilton County. 
Itnearly changed the complexion of the State Legislature, a Leg- 
islature which was to elect the successor of the Senater from 
Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], and left it with only 2 or 3 majority. 

This one little harmless memorandum, such as the constit- 
uents of my friend from Missouri were engaged in making in 
1876, when made in Cincinnati in 1884, changed four State sena- 
tors and nine representatives and reduced the Republican ma- 
jority down to two or three in a Legislature which was to choose 
the successor to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN]. 

With the notorious practice which exists in Ohio of electing 
Democratic United States Senators by corruption there is no 
man in this Senate who will pretend to say that after the four 
State senators and nine representatives had been stolen in Ohio 
it was safe for the Republicans to go into a Senatorial election 
when on joint ballot there would have been but two or three Re- 
publican majority. 

That wrong was righted by the Legislature of Ohio before they 
went into the Senatorial election, and the Senator from Ohio 
was reélected to give his valuable counsels and his sound votes 
to the cause of good Government in this body. s 

I want to make the facts as to the Ohio forgery specific, be- 
cause perhaps the Senator from Missouri will undertake to de- 
fend these Democrats of Ohio as he is bound to defend those 
Democrats of Missouri, That forgery was committed gf 
Tosney. The return as forged was counted by Dan 
county clerk. John Tosney was convicted and sent to the Ohio 
peniten ; and thus the intended result of the crime of the 
changing of a 7 into a 9 in Ohio was averted and the crime pun- 
ished 


Mr. President, I can not refrain, now that I am on the subject 
of Democratic methods of election frauds, from alluding to one 
that is frequently practiced by Democratic counters, and which 
like writing a circle on a 7, they consider a very venial of- 
fense and something which it 18 y utterly unreasonable for 
Republicans to complain of, and which they say above all things 
we ought not to have United States supervisors to look at and 
to record and to preserve the evidence of to use in future pro- 
ceedings. That method is the harmless one, when the Repub- 
lican candidate gets more votes than the Democratic candidate, 
in making the return simply to give the Republican candidate 
the Democratic vote, and the Democratic candidate the Repub- 
lican vote. It is concsived by the Democrats who are engaged 
inthis business that this is not a great swindle. 

There is no changing either of names or figures. The figures 
are correctand the names are correct. It is only a slight change 
merely of location, and why should the Republicans of Missouri, 
or the Republicans of Ohio, or the Republicans of New York, 
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complain when the figures are reproduced by the canvassing offi- 
cers exactly as the ballots were counted, and they have simply 
written the Democratic vote against the Republican candidate 
and the Republican vote against the Democratic candidate? 

I saw the Senator from New York [Mr. HILL] in his seatafew 


minutes ago. I had hoped he would remain in his place. It is 
with great pain—— 

Mr. H IS. Mr. President — 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in the Chair). 
Does the Senator from New Hampshire yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee? 

Mr. CHANDLER. It is with great pain that I notice the lack 
of interest taken in the discussion of this question by those Sen- 
ators who seem determined, against right and reason, to repeal 
the election laws. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. HARRIS. My object in rising is to ask the Senatorfrom 
New Hampshire if I am to understand, as I do understand from 
his argument, that the authorities of the forty-four States of 
this Union can not be trusted to supervise and direct and con- 
trol the election of the Representatives and Senators who are 
to represent them here? Is that the point? 

Mr.CHANDLER. My present argument is not quite so broad. 
I am showing three instances in detail of Democratic false count - 
ing in three different States. 

r. HARRIS. Individual cases that the Senator charges as 
such; but I beg again to ask the Senator from New Hampshire 
if the authorities of sovereign States, in the selection of the 
Representatives and Senators who shall represent them in the 
two Houses of Congress, are to be discredited, and overseers, 
known as Federal officials, Ido not care by what name, are to 
boss and control their action? 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator will bear in mind that they 
do not control them. They only look on, and if frauds like these 
are committed they make a record of them. 

Mr. HARRIS, Your Federal officials do a groat deal more 
than look on. 

Mr. CHANDLER. They do not interfere with the State 
election officers. 

Mr. HARRIS. Upon the contrary they do, largely. 

- Mr. CHANDLER, Will the Senator from Tennessee tell us 
how they do it? 

Mr. HARRIS. But no matter about that. 

Mr. CHANDLER. That is a very important matter. 

Mr.HARRIS. I beg to state to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire that my point goes a little further than that pk ae I 
utterly deny that there is any authority, Federal or otherwise, 
that can interfere with the officers of a State in regulating the 
selection of their own Representatives and their own Senators. 
The States are alittle older than the Federal Government. They 
created it, with absolute power to control their 

Mr. HOAR. Thirty-one of the States are not older than the 
Federal Government. - 

Mr. HARRIS. Idid nothear the wise suggestion of my friend 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HOAR. If my friend will yield to me for a moment I will 
say, without claiming any extraordinary wisdom for my sugges- 
tion, that I think when a Senator asserts on the floor, after talk- 
ing about forty-four States, that they are older than the Federal 
Government, the observation that y-one of them are not is 
alittle wiser than the observation he makes. S 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator is certainly right; there were 
not forty-four States originally. But there were thirteen, and 
thirteen consented to the delegation of certain powers, and those 
powers regulate the powers delegated to the Federal Govern- 
ment, and every State that has come into the Union since has 
come in under those regulations, and is entitled to as much right 
as any one of the original States. Isay itisimpertinent—I do not 
know that I can command a stronger word t I would be at 
liberty to use, but if there is a stronger word that I could use I 
would apply it to the effort of the Federal Government in under- 

ing to boss a State in the selection of its own Representatives 
and its own Senators. I do not know that I shall call it an in- 
famy, but I think it is. 

Mr. CHANDLER, I am very glad we have 5 
arousing the Senator from Tennessee to take part in this s- 
sion. Ihavenever felt that there was anything which the Senator 
did not know about the Government and its Constitution. I 
have learned many parage from the Senator in my pleasant as- 
sociation with him that have shown mehis great wisdom. Iam 
glad he has come to participate in the debate. But Iregret to 
notice that the Senator from Tennessee is not aware of all the 
clauses in the United States Constitution. 

Mr. HARRIS. I amexceedingly glad to have the suggestion. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I knew that the Senator from his earliest 
youth had been a diligent student of the Constftution of the 
United States, and yet he deems it important to rise and inter- 
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rupt me in my argument, and to do it with an entire forgetful- 
ness or ignorance on his part of the clausein the Constitution of 
the United States, which says that the Congress may make reg- 
ulations for the election of resentatives in Congress. How 
can it be that the Senator, with his full knowledge and his long 
life of study of the Constitution of the United States, has en- 
tirely forgotten or chooses now to absolutely ignore that clause 
in the Constitution? 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator from Tennessee has not forgotten, 
nor has he ignored the clause that the Senatorfrom New Ham 
shire refers to; but if the Senator from New Hampshire with a 
solutely impartial judgment, not partisan—— , 

Mr. CHAN DLE. I-profess to be impartial, certainly. 

Mr. HARRIS. Of which I fear he is incapable—— 

Mr. CHANDLER. I certainly profess to be impartial. 

Mr. HARRIS. If he can assume a judicially a attitude 
and weigh the provision of the Constitution to which he refers, 
it means no more nor less than this: If a State shall ignore and 
refuse to send Senators and Representatives to the Congress, 
then, and only then, the power is intended to be given to Con- 
gress to interfere and to provide the ways and means of furnish- 
ing Senators and Members, so as to perpetuate the Government. 

r. CHANDLER. I regret that when the Senatorfrom Iowa 
Mr. WILSON] this afternoon was making a very able and care- 
ully prepared argument to show the constitutionality of the 
election laws, to show that there is no basis whatever for the 
proposition of the Senator from Tennessee, that the Congress has 
the right to make laws regulating the election of Representa- 
tives in Congress only when the State refuses or neglects to do 
it, there were upon the other side of the Chamber not more 
than two Senators listening to his argument. The Senator 
from Iowa had a right to expect, when he prepared to speak to 
this precise point, having a hope—possibly a belief—that he 
would succeed in inducing some of the Senators on the other 
side of the Chamber to consent to allow the election laws to re- 
main a little while longer upon the statute book, that they would 
listen to his argument; but not more than two Senators upon the 
other side listened to him. 

Now, [commend to the Senator from Tennessee that argument, 
and I hope he will read it in the RECORD to-morrow, and that he 
will forever put out of his mind the constitutional doubt whether 
the powers of the Congress to pass a natioaal election law for 
the control of the election of Representatives can be exerted be- 
fore the State has refused to provide its own laws for the elec- 
tion of such Representatives. There is neither in the language 
of the Constitution nor in any one of the Supreme Court decis- 
ions the slightest foundation for any opinion or notion of that 


sort. 
Mr. President, before I had the honor of being diverted by the 
Senator from Tennessee I was speaking of the methods of Dem- 
ocratic frauds, and I had stated the St. Louis fraud, where, by 
the simple process of writing a half circle on top of a 7, a Demo- 
cratic resentative was to be counted in in the place of a Re- 
publican Representative who had received a majority of the 
votes at the polls. I had also stated the Ohio fraud, where the 
same thing was done, and I had further come to another method 
whereby Democratic election officers make a simple See 
tion of the vote cast for the Republican candidate, when it si 
* pens to be larger than the vote given for the Democratic candi- 
80 and put it against the name of the Democratic candidate 
and give the Republican candidate the smaller number. I was 
about to illustrate this tendency of the Democratic mind, this 
theory of Democratic . by referring to a case in the State 
of New York, which entered into the process by which in 1892 
the State senate of New York was stoien from the Republican 
party and taken possession of by the Democratic party. 
The Senator from New York [Mr. 7 was then in the 
Chamber. He is not here now. But I shall have occasion at 
some later period in the debate to call his attention more ey 
to the facts in connection with the New York senate steal. 
now only state specifically that in the second election district, 
in the town of Fishkill, for State senator the Republican candi- 
date, Deane, received 131 votes, and Osborne, who was the 
Democratic candidate, received 117 votes. When it was discov- 
ered, after the election in November, 1891, that there was a 
- Democratic assembly but that tho senate of the State was Re- 
publican by 18 to 14, it was announced to the world by a distin- 
guished Democrat of that State, not now a thousand miles from 
this Chamber, that when the final result should be made known 
it would appear that the State senate as well as the assembly 
was Democratic. The process of making good that prediction 
wes carried forward by causing a return to be made from the 
second election district in the town of Fishkill of 117 votes for 
Deane, the Republican candidate, and 131 votes for Osborne, the 
Democratic candidate; and that crime, with other frauds, en- 
tered into the steal of the State senate, by which the Repub- 


lican State of New York was given a Legislature Democratic in 
both branches. 

There has been a great deal said within the last few years 
about the wrong that has been perpetrated in the State of New 
York by having a Republican Legislature in a State where there 
is a Democratic popular majority. I take occasion now to call 
the attention of Senators upon the other side of the Chamber to 
the fact that there was at the last election in the State of New 
York not only a Republican Legislature chosen, but there wasa 
Republican majovity on the popular vote of 24,000 upon all the 
State ticket except the judge, and a majority of over 100,000 for 
the Republican candidate for judge. 

The people of that State are fast making headway in the work 
of overcoming the Democratic tricks by which, when Mr. Deane 
gets 131 votes, being a Republican, and Mr. Osborne, 117, being 
a Democrat, the Democratic counters make a transposition an 
kindly give to Mr. Osborne the 131 votes and to Mr. Deane only 
the 117 votes, thereby contributing to the larceny ofa State sen- 
ate and to the enactment of atrocious partisan legislation, which 
it will be the function of the present Republican Legislaturs of 
New York to undo, and which action I trust the present Demo- 
cratic governor of that State will have the good sense and the 
patriotism to approve. 

But, Mr. President, I am forgetting the case of Frost and 
Metcalfe. After the 7 had been changed into a 9, and 20 votes 
thus taken away from Mr. Metcalfe, he still remained elected by 
5. It became necessary that the larceny should be completed by 
an additional fraud, and thereupon the partisans of Mr. Frost 
induced the judges and clerks of election precinct No. 64 to go, 
on the morning of the 9th day of November, to the clerk of the 
county court and make an amended return. 

This amended return of precinct 64 gave 8 additional votes to 
Mr. Frost and 2 additional votes to Mr. Metcalfe, the balance in 
Mr. Frost’s favor being 6, and, as will be seen very readily b 
Senators, the 6 wiped out the 5 remaining majority for Me 0 
and elected Mr. Frost by 1 plurality. 

Now, the remaining history of the case, Frost and Metcalfe, is 
exceedingly interesting. Mr. Metcalfe went to court. He com- 
menced legal proceedings. He first went to the St. Louis circuit 
court. 

Mr. GRAY. Would it disturb the Senator at this point to in- 
terrupt his speech for to-day for an executive session? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Iam willing to be interrupted for a much 
longer time than one executive session if the Senator so desires. 

r. GRAY. I will not trespass upon the Senator’s good na- 
ture by asking for a longer time than until to-morrow. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I will yield to the Senator from Delaware. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. GRAY. I move that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After seven minutes spentin 
executive session, the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o'clock and 
55 minutes p. m.)the Senate im e until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, January 24, 1894, at 12 o’clock m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
TUESDAY, January 23, 1894. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, 
Rey. E. B. BAGBY. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


FORTIFICATION BILL. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Secre- 
tary of War, transmitting a communication from the Major-Gen- 
peek of the Army, submitting an amendment to the fortification 
bill, making available for general purposes the unexpended bal- 
ances; which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, 
and ordered to be printed. 

METROPOLITAN RAILROAD COMPANY, 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a detailed statement 
of the receipts and disbursements of the Metropolitan Reilroad 
Company for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1893; which was 
referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia, and 
ordered printed. 

-NEW YORK BRIDGE BILL. 

Mr. WISE. Mr. Speaker, I move the reference of the bill 
(H. R. 3289), the New York bridge bill, together with the veto 
message of the President, to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 
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MOORE AND WOODSON. 


Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have the Committee on Claims discharged from the further con- 
sideration of Senate resolution (S. R. 8) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to cause the settlement of accounts of ape 
cial agents Moore and Woodson under the treaty of 1854 with 
the Delaware Indians, ete. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title of the reso- 
lution, and the Chair will submit the request. 

Mr. HUDSON. I desire to explain to the Chair—— 

The SPEAKER. This must be done without debate. 

Mr. HUDSON. The Committee on Indian Affairs has pre- 
cisely the same bill introduced in the House. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senato resolution (S. R. 8) authori the Secretary of the Interior to 
cause settlement of the accounts of spe agents Moore and Woodson un- 
d.r the treaty of 1854 with the Delaware Indians, etc. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, is not this in the nature of a 
claim, and under the rule goes to the Committee on Claims? 

The SPEAKER. It has been referred to the Committee on 
Claims. 

Mr. HUDSON. The original bill was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. DINGLEY. if it is in the nature of a claim it ought to 
go to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. DOCKERY. The title indicates clearly that it is a claim. 

Mr. HUDSON. It does not appropriate any money. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I take the statement of the gentleman that 
itis not a claim. 

Mr. HUDSON. The original bill was referred by the Speaker, 
of his own motion, to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks that the Committee on 
Claims be discharged from the further consideration of this res- 
olution, and that it be referred to the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

EULOGIES ON THE LATE,HON. WILLIAM LILLY. 


Mr. MCDOWELL. Mr. Sera ah I ask for the present con- 
sideration of the resolution I send to the Clerk’s desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That Saturday, February 17, 1894, beginning at 2 o'clock p. m., 
be set apart for paying a tribute to the memory of the Hon. William Lully. 
— member of the House of Representatives from the State of Pennsyl- 


The resolution was agreed to. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the committees for re- 
ports. 
EMPLOYES IN THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT FROM SOUTH CARO- 
LINA. 


Mr. BARWIG, from the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Treasury Department, reported back adversely the resolution 
calling on the Secretary of the Treasury for information as to the 
number of employés in the Treasury Department, not under the 
classified service, assigned to South Carolina, etc.; which was 
laid on the table. 

The call of committees was concluded. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendments joint 
resolution (H. Res. 112) authorizing the Joint Committee on the 
Library to grant to the chief justice and associate justices of the 
supreme court of the District of Columbia the privileges of the 
Library; in which the concurrence of the House was requested. 

The message from the Senate also announced that the Senate 
had agreed to the amendment of the House of Representatives 
to the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4292) “to 
amend section 3709 of the Revised Statutes relating to contracts 
for supplies in the Departments at Washington.” 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

The SPEAKER. This completes the call of committees for 

reports. Under the order the House will resolve itself into Com- 
ttee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill the title of which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Govern- 
ment, and for other purposes. 

Mr. OATES. Mr. Speaker,some gentlemen have been speak- 
ing to me about the fact that the order of yesterday was not fin- 
ished. Doesnot the order previously made in the House for con- 
sideration of the schedule affecting coal take precedence of the 
unfinished business? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not know, but thinks the 
committee ought to finish what they were considering. 


Mr. OATES. The order on which the sugar schedule was con- 
sidered yesterday was made in committee. The order for the 
consideration of coal and, iron ore was made in the House. 

The SPEAKER. The agreement in the House is expressed in 
the RECORD. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: . 


The gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. WILSON] asks unanimous con- 
sent that on Tuesday next when the House resolves itself intoCommittee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union for further consideration of the pend- 

bill, three hours be devoted to debate of that portion of the bill relating 


tothe duty on coal, that then a vote be taken, and that after that three 


hours be devoted to discussing the duty on iron ore. 


The SPEAKER. That was the agreement madein the House 
a day or two ago. 

Mr. DINGLEY. What was the inquiry, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. The inquiry of the gentlemin from Ala- 
bama [Mr. OATES] was whether this morning, when the House 
resolved itself into Committee of the Whole, the committee 
should complete the questionon which they were engaged at the 
rising of the committee yesterday, or whether, under the order 
of the House, they would be required to take up another schedule. 

Mr. DINGLEY. When the committee rose there was under 
consideration an amendment to which an amendment had been 
adopted, and in that situation, without having taken final action, 
the adjournment was had. That is the pending question. 

The SPEAKER. It occurs to the Chair thit that question 
pols be properly disposed of this morning before the other was 

en up. 

Mr. DIN GLEV. I take that for granted. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Does the Chair take into considera- 
tion that we were also working onthe sugar question under a 
speciul order? There was a special order setting aside so man 
hours yesterday for the consideration of the sugar schedule, an 
the question is which order takes precedence. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that what the gen- 
tleman from Ohio calls aspecial order was merely an agreement 
that so many hours’ debate should be devoted to these particular 
items and that at a given time the vote should be had. As to the 
sugar schedule, it was agreed that there should be three hours 
for debate, which was afterwards, as the Chair understands, en- 
larged to four hours in the House, and the committee were vot- 
ing on that proposition when they rose yesterday. Then, pend- 
ing that agreement, the House made another order or agree- 
ment that to-day three hours should be devoted to debate of 
the iron and coal schedule. The Chair would not think, un- 
less some suggestion were made that does not now occur to him, 
that that would prevent the committee from disposing of the 
matter which was under consideration yesterday. 

Mr. OATES. That course.would certainly have the effect of 
miking an agreement made in Committee of the Whole displace 
an order made by the House. 

The SPEAKER. It certainly was not contemplated to dis- 
place the sugar schedule by the iron and coal schedule when the 
order was made. 

Mr. OATES. It may not have been contemplated, but still 
that would be the effect, to displace an order of the House in 
order to complete an agreement made in Committee of the 
Whole. It seems to me that the committee might recur to the 
sugar schedule after disposing of the order of the day. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, had not the order in rela- 
tion to the sugar question been exhausted? Had we not voted 
on all the amendments contemplated by the order, and were 
not the amendments which were pending when the committee 
rose other amendments not contemplated by the order? 

The committee had voted on all the amendments which were 
pending when the discussion closed, and these were subsequent 
amendments coming up under the ordinary rules of the House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. The gentleman is mistaken. The 
two amendments that the committee were voting upon at the 
adjournment had been proposed before the debate closed. 

r. MONTGOMERY. I think not. I think it is the gentle- 
man from Ohio who is mistaken, 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, the order set- 
ting apart to-day for the consideration of the duty upon coal was 
an order made by the House. The agreement as to the sugar 
schedule was one made in Committee of the Whole, and itseems 
to me that the committee this morning should go on with the 
order which the House made for it, and that at the conclusion 
of that business the matter pending in the committee would 
properly come up. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, the inquiry 
made by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OATES] is quite 

rtinent, it seems to me, if the point should be made that the 

ouse has ordered the coal schedule to be considered this morn- 
ing. It oceurs tome that that order would take precedence over 
an agreement or order made in the committee. All I desire is 
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not to have to settle the matter after I shall have taken the chair 
in Committee of the Whole, so I hope the House will settle 
that question of priority beforehand. If Iwere in the chair and 
the question were raised as to which order, there being two 
special orders, should have precedence, I should be compelled 
to decide that the order of the House should have priority over 
a mere agreement in committee; but I trust that the House will 
settle the question now before we go into committee. 

Mr. REED. It seems to me, Mr. S r, that in the interest 
ol faith no such conclusion as that should be reached 
r. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. It is wholly immaterial to 

me which way the question is decided. 

Mr. REED (continuing). Because the time for debate on the 
sugar schedule was extended with the express understanding 
that we were to finish that subject. The idea of having that 
matter, over which we spent so much time, thrown over in this 
way is very unsatisfactory, and it seems to me that the intima- 
tion of the Chair is entirely correct. We were in the midst of 
a vote deciding a question when the time arrived at which the 
House had ordered an adjournment. When the hour for ad- 

urnment arrives in the midst of a roll call, the roll call has to 

finished before the House can adjourn. We were right in 

the midst of a vote on this question, and to hold that we should 

stop now between two amendments and turn to something else 

would seem to me to be a very absurd conclusion. I think the 
-intimation of the Chair is entirely correct. : 

Mr. SPRINGER. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him 

a question? z 
r. OATES, It seems to me there is no difficulty about this 
matter at all. The agreement in Committee of the Whole not 
having been completely executed itissimply suspended by order 
of the House; when that order shall have been carried out 
the committee will naturally recur to the unfinished ph 
that it was engaged on when the order of the House began to 
rate. Z 
The SPEAKER. The Chair will have read the agreement 
made in Committee of the Whole as to sugar. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will now report the order subse- 
quently made as to iron and coal. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. WIESON] asks 
unanimous consent that on Tuesday next when the House resolves itself 
into Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union for further consider- 

nding bill, three hours be devoted to debate of that portion of 
to the duty on coal, that then a vote betaken, and that after 
that three hours be devoted to discussing the duty on iron ore. 


Mr. OUTHWAITE. Iask unanimous consent that the order 
be modified so as to permit the Committee of the Whole to con- 
clude the consideration of the sugar schedule as soon as the 
House resolves itself into Committee of the Whole this morn- 


ing. 
Fir. OATES. And cut off a part of our time; to which I ob- 
t. A 
1411. OUTHWAITE. My proposition is simply to postpone 
the time for the consideration of coal and iron, not to interfere 
with the full time granted for the consideration of those sched- 
ules. 


The SPEAKER. The order made as to coal and iron permits 
ior matter to extend beyond one day. There is an express pro- 

on—— 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. It allows six hours; it does not say that 
the consideration of those subjects shall be concluded to-day. 

Mr. OATES. But it says that the six hours shall begin the 
first thing to-day. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. What objection is there to putting off 
the consideration of coal and iron for thirty or forty minutes? 
You will get the same length of time. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the whole agreement 
as to iron and coal. There is an errs provision that if the 
matter be not concluded to-day, the vote shall be taken to- 
morrow. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Upon this question I desire to call the at- 
tention of the Chair to the following language of the Digest: 
takoa procederen. eder acourting to tha practice, image for that day 

eo 3 
and from day today, will come up as soon abu one tire’ pine Is ONDOA : of. 
That seems to settle this question. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the order of the House. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


3 of Tennessee. I understood the Chair to say, at the sug- 
gestion of the tleman from ig N [Mr. BURROWS], that the whole of 
the debate the votes included in the pro tions of the gentleman from 


West Virginia would be closed on Tuesday a 


hours to the discussion of each of these subj 
and the may overrun the | suggest, 
ed so as to leave the vote to be ta- 


therefore, that the proposition be mod 
hout objection, the agreement will be made. 


ken on 8 necessary. 

The SPEAKER. Wit 

The SPEAKER, Whilst there may be some question as to 
the language of these orders, the Chair thinks there is no ques- 
tion as to theintent of the House that the disposition of thesugar 
matter should be followed by the consideration of the iron ore 
and coal schedule. 2 

Mr.BLAND. I understand the order to be that afterwe have 
voted on the sugar schedule the other order shall take effect. 
Now we have not concluded voting. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks—of course if the House 
holds differently it can so determine—that it is competent for 
the Committee of the Whole to dispose of the sugar schedule 
and then take up the subject of iron ore and coal. 

Mr. OATES. If it is understood by the House that when the 
sugar question has been disposed of, the order for the considera- 
tion of coal and iron shall entered upon and the full time 
agreed upon given, I haye no objection. 

The SPE R. Thatis the order which was made. The 
House will now resolve itself into Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. PRICE. May I ask what is the decision of the Chair? 

The SPEAKER. The decision of the Chair is that it is com- 
petent for the Committee of the Whole to dispose of the sugar 
ae before it enters upon the consideration of iron ore and 
coal, å 

Mr. PRICE. That is the decision of the Chair? 

The SPEAKER. It is. 

The House resolved itself into Committee of the Whole (Mr. 
RICHARDSON of Tennessee in the chair) and resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other pur 

Mr. DINGLEY¥. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. It relates 
to the 5550 status of the question. 

ane CHAIRMAN. The Chair was about to address himself 
to that. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Thegentlemanfrom Louisiana [Mr. ROBERT- 
SON] offered yesterday an amendment to strike out all of para- 
graph 181 and insert a Paragraph 3 duty upon raw sugar 
and also increasing the duties on refined sugars, whereupon the 
gentleman from New York Fac WARNER] proposed an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute, proposing in lieuof theamend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Louisiana, tostrike out 
agraph 181, including lines 11, 12, and 13, on page 38, and to 
strike out in paragraph 641 (that is a pet of the free list) the 
words not above No. 16, Dutch standard in color,” the effect 
of which would be to put refined sugar on the free list. 

Now, my parliamentary so ge Be whether the motion of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. WARNER] should not have been 
treated asa substitute, so that the proposition now before the 
House would be upon the substitute of the gentleman from New 
York, placing refined sugar upon the free fist and striking out 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Louisiana, which 
places raw sugar on the dutiable list. If that is the parliament- 
i status, there now remains before the Committee of the 

ole nothing but the motion of the gentlemanfrom New York 
[Mr. WARNER]. 
e ROBERTSON of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, I would 
* ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair wants to firststate the position 
that the Chair holds in the matter, and then he will hear any 
gentleman who desires to be heard upon it. 

Mr. REED. Perhaps the Chair had better hear the argument 


-before he makes a decision. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not intend to decide the 
question, but simply to state the position, and then let gentlemen 
address themselves to the position, not intending to decide it 
in advance. 

Mr. REED. That is what I wanted to guard against. I think 
the matter is pretty plain. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is immaterial with the Chair. The 
Chair has no pride of opinion, but desiresif possible to carry out 
the wishes of the committee as far as he can, as the organ of the 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The point I desire to call attention to 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will therefore hear the gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY]. 

Mr. DINGLEY. As to the nature of the motion of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. WARNER], it was offered as a substi- 
tute, and could be treated as nothing else but a substitute. It 


` the remnant of protection which 
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posed to submit another position for the proposition 
Pfered by the gentleman 55 [Mr. ROBERTSON]. It 
could not be treated as an addition to that, because it was a prop- 
osition entirely inconsistent and the reverse of that. The gen- 
tleman said he proposed to strike out ph 181 of the bill 
as reported, nsi to insert something else. It made his motion, 
in parliamentary effect,a motion to substitute—to amend by way 
of asubstitute—and in that case, the substitute having been 
adopted, is now the opg roposition before the committee. 

r. ROBERTSON of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. TheChair requests all gentlemen to take 
their seats. The Chair can not hear the argument, and gentle- 
men can not hear the 1 as long as they remain standing 
upon the floor engaged in conversation. It is certainly impor- 
tant for all gentlemen to understand the parliamentary status. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, on yester- 
day I offered an amendment to paragraph 181, which was to 
strike out that paragraph and insert a proposition putting a 
tariff upon sugar. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. WARNER] offered an 
amendment to that amendment,and that amendment was recog- 
nized by the Chair as an amendment to my amendment, and was 
80 3 upon by the committee. Now, sir, I hold, from my fa- 
miliarity with the scope of the amendment which I introduced 
and the amendment which the gentleman from New York intro- 
duced, that the two are not inconsistent—that, in effect, the 
amendment to my amendment offered by the gentleman from 
New York and voted upon by the House, puts melado, concen- 
trated melado, and molasses on the free list. 

Mr. DINGLEY. And puts 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana. And it puts all refined 
sugars on the free list. 

r. DINGLEY. Refined sugars. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana. It places refined sugar upon 
the free list; so that the two extremes, the lower gradesof sugar 
and the higher grades of sugar, are put on the free list, and the 
intermediate grades of sugar have a tariff on them, according to 
the terms of the amendment which I offered. ; 

Mr. DINGLEY. The suggestion I want to make is this: That 
the amendment offered by my friend from Louisiana [Mr. ROB- 
ERTSON] put a duty of 1% per cent upon refined su The 
amendment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
WARNER] as a substitute put refined sugars upon the free list. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana. Iclaim that the amendment 
of the gentleman simply amended my proposition by putting re- 
fined sugar on the free list. 

Mr. DINGLEY. It could not be treated as an amendment. It 
was treated as a substitute. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana. It was offered and treated 
by the committee as an amendment to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair begsgentlemen in front of the 
Chair to please resume their seats, 

Mr. SP. GER. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SPRINGER] is reco 2 

Mr. DINGLEY. One moment; if the gentleman will pardon 
me to add a single remark. The effect of the amendment of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. WARNER] was not only to put 
refined sugar on the free list, but all sugars on the free list, so 
that they are two entirely distinct and ered! propositions, 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I think I can make this 
plain to the Chair and to the committee, if I can get the atten- 
tion of the committee for one moment. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. WARNER] in the remarks which he submitted 
in regard to the amendment which he proposed subsequently 
used certain language to which I desire to call the attention of 
the committee: i 2 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. Chairman, Isend to the desk and ask the Clerk to read 
an amendment, the object of ein ee to 8 5 trom . 
benefit of the sugar trust in the city of New Vork. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

Strike out paragr: uding ; 
strike out from poten m bel the mp Agee Anora No. 10 Dat dd 
in color,” in line 9 and 10, on page 88. 

That was the whole of his amendment. He proposed to insert 
nothing. Mr. WARNER continued to explain: 


Mr. WARNER. Now, Mr. Chairm the first reason why I ask for the 
option of this amendment is that by taking off the duty 8 

of a cent per pound upon refined sugar, you will take off that duty 
4 weighs most universally upon every one in 


At that point the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr.BRECKIN- 
RIDGE] asked the following question: 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Does the gentleman's amendment 
Pose to make these sugars free? s 


uarter of 1 cent, I say, is 
en, just as it does now, 


Mr. WARNER. Absolutely free. The duty of on 
nota revenue duty. The sugar trust will control 
the supply of refined sugar for this country. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I would like toknow upon what this dis- 
cussion is going on. It does not seem to be addressed to the 
point of order. 

Mr. SPRINGER. It is addressed tothe point of order. The 
object of this explanation is to show the meaning of the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York 

Mr. CULBERSON, What is the point of order? 

Mr. SPRINGER. The question of order is as to whether the 
amendment agreed to 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to say it is impossible 
for him to hear the gentleman from Illinois when he turns his 
back to the Chair. If this is on the point of order, the Chair 
would * like to hear it. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I hope the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SPRINGER] will state what the point of order is. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman will 
suspend until order is restored so that we can hear. 

e CHAIRMAN. The Chair has requested gentlemen to 
resume their seats and cease conversation. The gentleman will 
suspend until all gentlemen resume their seats. The Chair can 
not compel gentlemen to cease conversation. He can only re- 
quest them to do so. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, the question of order is as 
to whether the amendment upon which the committee is now 
called to vote, namely, the amendment of the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. ROBERTSON], is amended by the amendment of 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. WARNER], which simply 
strikes out section 181 and those other sections of the law in re- 
gard to refined sugat, or whether this was an addition to the 
amendment submitted by the gentleman from Louisiana. 

I hold that the amendment now before the committee is the 
text of the amendment submitted by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. WARNER], namely, to strike out paragraph 181, in- 
cluding lines 11, 12, and 13, on page 28, and to strike out from par- 
agraph 641 the words“ not above No. 16 Dutch standard in color,” 
in lines 9 and 10, on page 86. That is the amendment, because it 
is the amendment of the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ROB- 
ERTSON] as amended. The gentleman from Louisiana moves to 
strike out paragraph 181 and insert the following: 

All sugars s 
namely: All 8 3 — 
a duty of 1 cent per pound, and for e addi 
degree shown by the pic test they shall pay three one-hundredths 
of a cent per pound additional, and all sugars above No. 16 Dutch standard 
in color shall = additional duty of five-twentieths of 1 cent = pound: 
Provided, That all sugars when exported from or the product of any coun- 
try, rS AES IODE AA on apt Linn hw pinrmeprag meet DAT AIONE bed 
indirectly a bounty on pogan shall pay in addition to therates hereinbefore 
provided a duty equal to the bounty so paid by such country. 

The proposition of the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ROB- 
ERTSON] was to strike out and insert—to strike out paragraph 
181 and insert what I have read. The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. WARNER] in moving his amendment simply sent it 
forward as an amendment, assuming that the C and thecom- 
mittee would treat it as an amendment, in lieu of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Louisiana, to take its place 

Mr. HOLMAN. As a substitute? 

Mr. SPRINGER. As a substitute; an amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute, because the provisions of one amendment 
are utterly inconsistent with the provisions of the other. 

Mr. COOMBS. All through? 

Mr. SPRINGER. All through. One was to strike out and 
insert—to strike out all that was stricken out by this, and more, 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, upon that point does the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] insist that it is not competent for 
the committee to adage two inconsistent propositions? 

Mr. SPRINGER. It is competent for the committee, of course, 
to adopt two inconsistent propositions. 

The CHAIRMAN. And not for the Chair. 

Mr. SPRINGER. And not for the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the point the Chair wants to get 
before the committee very sp 

Mr. SPRINGER. The Chair is not required to prevent the 
committee from doing an inconsistent thing. But I am of the 
opinion in this respect that the inconsistency is covered by the 
amendment itself, and now that we have simply stricken out all 
this 3 it must stand in lieu of the motion to strike out 
and rt. That was the understanding of the committee when 
it was voting upon theamendment. When we were voting upon 
this, as I understood, we were voting to take off the quarter ofa 
cent a pound on refined sugar. That is all we were vo for 
at that time, and that proposition was to take the place of the 
cent a pound on raw sugar proposed by the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. RoBeRTSON]and the ascending increase of duties 
provided for in this t. i 
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Mr. REED. That is, it was intended as a substitute, under- 
stood that it was a substitute, and ought to be regarded as a sub- 


stitute. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I understood it to be a substitute. I think 
that every member of the House so understood it, and by that 
means we were voting against the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Louisiana, and l putting in its place the one pro- 
pos d by the gentleman from New York. e all understood, 
or at least I did, when we had voted on that substitute we 
had removed every obstacle in the way, and the committee had 
declared in the vote that the committee gave through tellers its 
desire to remove the half a cent pound duty. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman is right about that, and 
all the members of the committee so understood it, there would 
be no difficulty. But this is a question of fact, and members 
differ very widely as to the facts. The gentleman from Louisi- 
ana, who offered the original amendment, says he did not so un- 
derstand and does not now understand it to be that way. It 
seems to be a difference of opinion among members. 

Mr. SPRINGER. It seems to me that if there was misappre- 
hension as to what members were voting on in the committee, 
the committee ought to be permitted to vote understandingly 
on the proposition, because we have been induced to vote for a 

roposition that we did not desire, while the Chair would be 
bound. and gentlemen have been put in the position of having 
voted for what they did not want. We ought to be permitted 
to retrace our steps and see if the expression of the committee 
is to make it a substitute for the proposition pending or not. 

TheCHAIRMAN. Upon that point the Chair desires to state, 
in response to the gentleman, that the Chair will not interpose 
any objection, but of course a motion to veconsider can not be 
entertained in committee. However, by unanimous consent 
the committee could practically reconsider the vote, and it coul 
be presented to them in such a way as they desire to vote upon 


t. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Then Task unanimous consent that the vote 
be taken on the amendment submitted by the gentleman from 
Louisiana, and then if it passes we can take a vote upon the 
amendment of the 7 from New Vork [Mr. WARNER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee would first have to give 
unanimous consent to reconsider. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I ask unanimous consent 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Some of the rest want to be heard also. 

The CHAIRMAN. The request for unanimous consent will 
be considered as pending. The gentleman from Illinois makes a 
request for unanimous consent, which will be considered as pend- 
ing, and while it is pending the Chair will hear any gentleman 
who desires to submit any reflections or remarks upon it, 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I desire to address myself for a 
moment to the request 6f the gentleman from Illinois. It seems 
there is an easier and better way out of it than that. Now, I 
hold it is the duty of the presiding officer to so rule as to avoid 
any incongruity or evident absurdity. Itis an absurdity to say 
that the amendment of the gentleman from New York[Mr. WAR- 
NER] does not come in as a substitute for the pending amendment 
of the gentleman from Louisiana. It is not possible that the 
members of this House undertook to put refined sugar on the 
free list and raw sugar upon the dutiable list. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman will point out to the 
Chair any rule—— 3 

Mr. HOPKINS of Llinois. Let me complete my sentence. 
This is the point I desireto make. The Chair canrule that the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from New York should act 
as a substitute, and make that his ruling, and then the gentle- 
man from Louisiana could appeal from that and we could get an 
expression of the will of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Upon what ground could the Chair make 
that ruling? 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Because it is inconsistent. 

Mr. REED. I would like to explain on whatground the Chair 
could make thatruling. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I yield to the gentleman from 
Maine. 

Mr. REED. The presiding officer of an assembly is the organ 
of that body. It is his business, if he can do it consistently with 
the rules of the body and parliamentary law, to effectuate the 
wish of the assembly. Here is a case where an amendment was 
paang. Another gentleman offered another amendment, which 

m its very nature and character was a substitute for the amend- 
ment offered by the first gentleman. No matter what language 
he used in describing it, it is practically clear, from what has 
been stated by my colleague, that it was a substitute. There is 
no other sensible way of construing it. Thereisnoother method 
of giving force to its language. [ venture to say, with the ex- 
1 of six gentlemen, there is not a man in this House who 

not fully understand it as a substitute. 


Ts it to be defeated because the gentleman in presenting it 
called it an amendment instead of a substitute? Now, every sub- 
stitute is an amendment; and the gentleman in describing it as 
an amendment was entirely right; only he failed to be specific. 
You can judge something of the preposterousness of aruling by 
the preposterousness of the conclusion to which it is liable to 
lead; it is what is called reductio ad absurdam. Now, if this is 
only an amendment to the proposition of the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr, ROBERTSON], even then the way we are going to 
come out is this: Weare to be presented, not with the alternative 
between the Robertson amendment and the Warner amend- 
ment, but between a proposition which nobody wants—a propo- 
sition to tax raw sugars and free refined, and a duty on the re- 
fined, which the committee has already, in effect, already voted 
down. Now, a duty on raw and free refined would deprive us of 
both revenue and manufacture, and the committee do not want it. 

Mr. COOMBS. I understand that to be the object of the 
amendment. 

Mr. REED. How can we be forced to such a conclusion for 
the mere technical reason that the gentleman from New Vork 
[Mr. WARNER] did not call his amendment a substitute? It was 
a substitute, was treated by the House as a substitute, should be 
treated by the committee as a substitute, and should be treated 
by the Chair, its representative, in the same manner. 

Now, if anybody ciaims—for it is desirable above all things 
that we should be entirely fair aboutsuch measures and have an 
honest expression of the sentiment of the committee—if any- 
body claims that he misunderstood that, that he did not know 
what he was voting for, that he did not comprehend it as a sub- 
stitute, the way to correct that is perfectly clear. The commit- 
tee can permit the amendment of the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. ROBERTSON | to be voted upon as a substitute for this, and 
then we shall arrive at the result of carrying out the intention 
of the House. I am speaking, not ashaving anything todo with 
the decision of the House or any sympathy one way or the other 
with regard to it; I am simply speaking of it as a question of 
right 88 

r. DIN GLE. If my colleague will permit a suggestion, Ifind 
on examining the amendment proposed by the gentleman from 
New York Mr. WARNER] that the language of it shows that it 
was a substitute. It does not propose to strike out any of 
the amendment of the gentleman from Louisiana, but it says 
strike out paragraph 181. That language fixes it as a substi- 


tute. 


Mr. REED. Yes, the verylanguage of the amendment classi- 
fies it as a substitute. It does not refer to the language of the 
so-called Robertson amendment, but refers to the language of 
the original bill; therefore it could never have been anything 
but a substitute and the Chair can not construe it as anything 
but a substitute. - 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr.Chairman, there are many members 
on this floor who do not at all agree with the gentleman from 
Maine as to the understanding of the Committee of the Whola 
when they took the vote which is now under discussion. It will 
not be denied by anyone that the parliamentary situation was 
this: My colleague, Mr. ROBERTSON, offered an amendment to 
paragraph 181, and the gentleman from New Vork [Mr. WARNER] 
was recognized for the purpose of offering an amendment, and 
his amendment was considered all through the afternoon as an 
amendment to the amendment of my colleague. At that time 
there was no suggestion from the gentleman from Maine orany- 
one else that it was to be considered as a substitute and not as 
an 5 That was the time for that point to have been 
made. 

But every member on this floor sat silent and did not make the 
point. They permitted the Chair to consider it an amendment 
to an amendment, and it is down in the RECORD and Journal as 
een as it can bein that position. But, further, the gentleman 

om Maine [Mr. REED], with all of his parliamentary knowledge | 
and skill, will hardly contend that two substitutes can be pend- 
ing to a proposition at the same time. Yet that is the position 
in which his contention would place this matter. I the at- 
tention of the Chair to the fact that he permitted the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. WARNER] to offer an amendment to the 
amendment of my coll e from Louisiana [Mr. e e 
and then submitted to the committee a proposition for unani- 
mous consent for the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BRECKIN- 
RIDGE] to offer a substitute for both propositions. 

That unanimous consent was given, whereupon the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. „ was recognized to offer a 
substitute. He offer it, and the submitted his substi- 


tute to the Committee of the Whole, and it was voted down. 
Now, if the amendment of the gentleman from New York was a 
substitute and not an amendment to the amendment of m 
league [Mr. ROBERTSON |,why did not the gentleman from 

or some other gentleman, rise and make 


col- 
aine, 
point of order when 
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the gentleman from Kentucky offered his substitute that it was 
not in order because one substitute was already pending? 

Mr. TERRY. The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ROBERT- 
SON] did at that time make the point that the amendment of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. WARNER] was not an amend- 
ment to his proposition. And I would like to inquire just here 
how a proposition can amend that to which it does not refer? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, I rose and 
addressed the Chair and made a statement to the House before 
the vote was taken that I desired to inform members that the 
amendment of the gentleman from New York was to some ex- 
tent inconsistent with my proposition, and having been notified 
of this when they were casting that vote, they are to be held as 
voting deliberately with a knowledge of the situation. I made 
those statements out of order; I wasnot recognized by the Chair, 
and my point, of course, was not put to the House, but the House 
was informed of the situation by the language which | used, and 
it voted when it did vote on the amendment of the gentleman 
oe New York as an amendment to the amendment which I had 
offered. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. It is clear, Mr. Chairman, aud I do not 
think any parliamentarian on this floor will dispute the proposi- 
tion, that if the amendment of the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. WARNER] was, as is now contended, an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute, a further substitute, to wit, the one of- 
fered by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] 
would not have been in order. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. In one moment. The fact, Mr, Chair- 
man, that the Warner amendment was considered as an amend- 
ment to the amendment of the gentleman from Louisiana was 
the only condition upon which the substitute offered by the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky could have been received. 

Mr.OUTHWAITE. The gentleman insists that asecond sub- 
stitute could not be entertained. Was not unanimous consent 
asked of this committee to entertain the substitute of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky, and could not the committee give unan- 
imous consent to consider two substitutes if it chose? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. The question of the gentleman from 
Ohio is a little far-fetched. It is a little piece of ingenuity on 
his part to steer around a difficult question. The gentleman 
from Ohio knows, and every gentleman upon this floor knows, 
that unanimous consent was not asked for the gentleman from 
Kentutky to offer his substitute because another substitute was 


ls 
Mr. OUTHWAITE. It does not make any difference what 
reason he gave for it. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I do notyield for a further interruption 
by the gentleman. I yielded for his question. Un mimous con- 
sent was asked because there was a misunderstanding between 
the Chair on one part and myself and other gentlemen on the 
other part, not because it was necessary to ask unanimous con- 
sent on account of one substitute being already pending, and 
from a parliamentary standpoint another could not be offered 
except by unanimous consent, but because of the misunderstand- 
ing between the Chair and certain gentlemen on this floor as to 
their right to offer a substitute for the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Louisiana, and the amendment of Mr. WARNER to 
that amendment. So that the gentleman can not get around the 
difficulty in that way. 

The situation, Mr. Chairman, as disclosed in the RECORD all 
through is that the Chair treated the amendment of the gentle- 
man from New York as an amendment to the amendment of the 
gentleman from Louisiana, and the Chair can not now entertain 
any other position with reference to that amendment that will 
not be inconsistent with yesterday's proceedings as they appear 
in the RECORD. The Committee of the Whole had the right to 
adopt the amendment of Mr. WARNER to the amendment of the 
gentleman from Louisiana, and it did so; and then the question 
recurs parliamentarily upon the amendment of the gentleman 
from Louisiana as amended by the amendmentof the gentleman 
from New York. There can be no escape from this position 
without a proceeding entirely inconsistent—a proceeding which 
will not tally with the proceedings of yesterday as disclosed in 
the Journal and in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

Mr. REED. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. f will. 

Mr. REED. The gentleman said a moment ago, I believe, 
that two substitutes can not be pending at the same time? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Two substitutes of an entirely different 
nature to the same proposition. 

Mr. REED. What is to hinder it, if no point of order is made? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Well, Mr. Chairman, I will answer the 
5 in this way: If the amendment of the gentleman from 

ew York was an amendment in the nature of a substitute in- 


stead of an outright amendment to an amendment, why did not 
the gentleman from Maine make the point at that time? 

Mr. REED. I was not here. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. He did not make it, yet he comes in 
this morning and says that this was not an amendment to an 
amendment, but an amendment in the nature of a substitute, 
when it was not offered in any such way. 

Mr. REED. Does the gentleman from Louisiana consider 
thatan answer? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. The géntleman from Maine can take it 
as he pleases. 

Mr. KILGORE. Will the gentleman from Louisiana allow 
me a question? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I will. 

Mr. KILGORE. Would it not be competent for the gentle- 
man from New York to call his amendment a substitute, nune 
protunc? [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANCHARD. After the amendment of the gentleman 
from New York is adopted as an amendment to the amendment 
of the gentleman from Louisiana, it is a little too late to make 
any change in the parliamentary status by doing anything nunc 
pro tunc. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. There is one point I would like the gen- 
tleman to explain—— 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I rise to a parliamentary in- 


quiyy. 

Tie CHAIRMAN. One parliamentary inquiry, that of the 
gentleman from Louisiana, is pending. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I yield fora moment to the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. STOCKDALE]. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. If it be true that the Warner amendment 
does not refer in language or otherwise to the Robertson amend- 
ment, but is an amendment to the bill and was so voted on, and 
the Robertson amendment was not voted on, is not the Robertson 
amendment now pending to be voted on; and would not that vote 
clear up the whole proposition? 

Mr.BLANCHARD. Iwill state to my friend from rena da 
that, without objection from anyone, the gentleman from New 
York offered an amendment, no matter in what language, no 
matter in what way it may have been presented; it was offered 
as an amendment. It was treated by the Chairman, without ob- 
jection from the gentleman from New York or any other gentle- 
man, as an amendment to the amendment of the gentleman from 
Louisiana. As such alone it was submitted to this House; as 
such alone it was voted upon by this House; as such alone it was 
adopted by the House. That is the situation. 

Now, the proposition of the gentleman from Louisiana has 
been amended by the action of the House in adopting the War- 
ner amendment to the Robertson amendment; and there is no 
way for the Committee of the Whole now to proceed, if we are 
going farther in the disposition of the propositions submitted 
yesterday, except to submit to the House the question on the 
amendmentof the gentleman from Louisiana as amended by the 
amendment of the gentleman from New York. What effect the 
adoption of the amendment of the gentleman from Louisiana, as 
amended by the proposition of the gentleman from New York, 
will have, is a matter that cuts no figure in the parliamentary 
question now presented. A vote on the Robertson amendment, 
as amended by the Warner amendment, is now the only parlia- 
mentary move that can be made. The only other way to reach 
the matter would be to reconsider the vote by which the Warner 
amendment was adopted. 

Mr. Chairman, I insist that the RECORD discloses the exact 
situation with reference to this amendment. I insist that we 
proceed in a parliamentary way; that the Chair do not now re- 
cede from its ruling yesterday, viz, that this was an amendment 
to an amendment; that the Chair be consistent with the proceed- 
ings had yesterday, and declare that the vote is now to be taken 
on the amendment of my colleague from Louisiana as amended 
by the amendment of the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. HEARD. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a parliamentary in- 

uiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HEARD. Itis perfectly obvious to all that there was a 
serious misunderstanding prevailing in the House at the time 
this vote was taken. I now ask, Mr. Chairman, is it not compe- 
tent for the Committee of the Whole to declare what its purpose 
was, and to give effect to it in the following manner: When the 
Chair makes a ruling upon this point, is it notcompetent for the 
committee to except to the ruling, whatever it may be, and take 
an appeal from the decision of the Chair, and test it in that way 
as a vote of the committee would declare what its purpose was? 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Chair decides, the decision of 
the Chai will be subject to appeal. 

Mr. HEARD. Then I say it occurs to me that the committee 
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can, by that method, have an opportunity for declaring whether 
or not the Chair properly interprets the intent of the committee. 

Mr. BRE RIDGE of Kentucky. If a member offers a 

tion to the committee or to the House the parliamentary 
condition of that paper and its relation to pending questions does 
not depend upon the statement made by the gentleman who of- 
fers it, but upon the substance of the paper and its relation to 
the questions that are then pe : 

Now, the question pending was the motion of the gentleman 
from Lo [Mr. ROBERTSON} to strike out the entire clause 
of section 181 and substitute therefor his proposition. The paper 
offer od by the gentleman from New York [Mr. WARNER] was a 

position to strike out section 181, and section 641 of the free 

t, and to insert—— 

Mr. SPRINGER. To insert nothing. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. To insert nothing, but 
simply to strike out. Now, there was not possibly any mode 
by which the proponon of the gentleman from New Vork [Mr. 
3 could be written before, in the middle of, or at the 
end of the proposition of the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
ROBERTSON]. There is no way by which that proposition can 
be prefixed, annexed, or inserted into the proposition of the 
gentioman from Louisiana. 

Now, the common principle of the law is that all amendments 
to a statute are to be considered as if they had been originally 
written into the text, and the entire text, the original text, and 
the amended text, are to be read as if they were one text. 

Now, it is absolutely impossible to do that with these two 

rorositions: and the statement of the gentleman from New 

ork [Mr. WARNER] that his proposition is an amendment to 
the amendment does not change the substance of it, and when 
the committee adopted it, it necessarily adopted it as a substi- 
tute for the proposition of the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
ROBERTSON}. 

Now, when I came to offer an amendment in the nature of a 
substitute, it was a substitute for the proposition of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. WARNER], because it included within 
its scope all sugars, raw and refined, and all materials out of 

-which sugars could be made—malado, molasses, drainings, drip- 
pings, and everything else—and therefore it was in substance a 
substitute for the proposition of the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. WARNER]; and when the House voted that down they 
voted the proposition of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
WARNER] into the p ition of the gentleman from Lo a 

. ROBERTSON], in the sense that they adopted it in lieu of 
that. It left the parliamentary condition in this situation, that 
the substitute of the gentleman from New York [Mr. WARNER] 
was the only pending question; that and that alone was pend- 


r. ROBERTSON of Louisiana, It had not been carried? 
Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. It had not been carried. 
The CHAIRMAN. What, then, would become of the amend- 

meni of the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ROBERTSON]? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. It had been destroyed 
by. having had the proposition of the gentleman from New York 
Hr. WY ewes | placed in lieu of it. 

The CH. N. Why? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Because the House so 


votel. 

Thə CHAIRMAN.. Wasit because it was inconsistent. with 
it? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Not only because it was 
inconsistent with it, but because it was necessarily in the very 
teeth of it, a substitute. Now, it is not inconsistent, if the Chair 

sein the eee sense of inconsistency, because there may 

tivo propositions which are not in their whole absolutely con- 

sistent, but yet which can have in some way an agreement; but 
this is absolutely destructive of the other. 

M.. COOMBS. Will the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
BRECKINRIDGE] answer a question? 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Ido not know whether 


Iwilornot. I will if I can. 
Mr.COOMBS,. Su it had been the intention of the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. WARNER] to simply remove the 


duty on refined sugar and impose a duty on raw sugar, so as to 
maka it impossible for refined sugar to be made in this country, 
it would be inconsistent as a matter of policy, but would it not 
be possible from a parliamentary standpoint? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGEof Kentucky. But if the gentleman will 
reread the proposition offered by the gentleman from New York 
pe. WARNER] and the proposition offered by the gentleman 

m Louisiana [Mr. ROBERTSON], he will find that that does 
not occur, because the proposition of the gentleman from New 
“York [Mr. WARNER] puts all sugar on the free list. The propo- 
sition of the gentleman from New York does that, and the propo- 


sition of the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ROBERTSON] puts 
all sugars on the taxable list—all except ger 55 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the ee om 8 give 
the Chair his attention? The Chair agrees substantially with 
the gentleman on his line of until he comes to the t 
of saying that the Chair must hold that this amendment of the 
gentleman from New York was a substitute, and the Chair would 
ask the gentleman how he could so hold? Now, the Chair wants 
to get the mind of the gentleman to the point thatis in the mind 
of the Chair. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. If the Chair will allow 
me to interpolate, I would say that if I cam convince the Chair 
that it ought to hold so and so, I know there is no court before 
which I Lah ore that could not find a way how to do it. 

The C AN. The arny that exists with the Chair, 
and the Chair simply desires to the attention of the gentle- 
man to the difficulty that is presented, is this: On yesterday 
afternoon the Chair treated the amendment of the gentleman 
from New York as an amendment to the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana. These two gentlemen will remember 
that the Chair suggested that they should introduce their 
amendments, one as an original proposition and the other as an 
amendment to it, and then that the matter would be open for 
a substitute, if any gentleman desired to offer it; the object 
being to get as many propositions before the committee as could 
be admitted under the rule, and not to shut out anyone from 
offering amendments. 

Now, if it be true that the propositions are utterly inconslst- 
ent with each other, which the gentleman from Louisiana does 
not concede, but, admittingit, it would not make them unparlia- 
mentary, and would not make it necessary for the Chair to rule 
either one of them out of order. Now, the only effect of the 
argument of the gentleman from Kentucky would be to make 
the Chair rule the amendment of the gentleman from New York 
out of order, because it is a substitute, or because it is incon- 
sistent with the original proposition. That the Chair does not 
think he could do 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. If the Chair will allow 
me to go one step back—— ; 

The C N (continuing): Under this rule, which pro- 
vides that ifan amendment be proposed inconsistent with the 
amendment, or with one already agreed to, it is a fit ground for 
its rejection by the House, but it is not within the cognizance of 
the Speaker to suppress it as if if were t order. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. But that is not the point 
here, the point being on an amendment pe . That rule 
is where an amendment that has been adopted is inconsistent it 
is not for the Chair to decide its inconsistency. This is a ques- 
tion where two propositions are pending, and it is for the 
to decide when he looks at them whether it is an amendment or 
a substitute. Therefore Lask the Chairman to draw the dis- 
tinction I am todraw. Wherea pore is pending 
and a gentleman offers another proposition, is it not the duty ot 
the Chair to decide whether the second proposition is an amend- 
ment or a substitute? 

The CHAIRMAN. Right now; the Chair decided yesterd 
evening that the amendment of the gentleman from New Yor 
was an amendment to the amendment of the gentleman from 
Louisiana, and no gentleman objected and no gentleman pro- 
tested. The Chair submitted the question in that form, the 
committee voted upon aud adopted it as an amendment to the 
amendment. Now, as the gentleman’s argument, the Chair 


Mr. DINGLEY. Now, let me read to the gentleman from 
Kentucky, to see whether any other construction can be given to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from New York, and 
ose oe that you are in. Will the Chair pardon me for 
reading i 

Mr. CHAIRMAN. The Chair had not concluded his state- 
ment, but will yield to the gentleman from Maine. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE Kentucky. If I have the floor, I 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DINGLEY. [ think this will strengthen the position of 
the gentleman from Kentucky. It simply b this fact. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, I have only to read the propositions as 
they stand in order to demonstrate very clearly that the gentle- 
man from Kentucky is correct. 

Now, let me attention to the two propositions. The 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ROBERTSON] moved to strike 
out paragraph 181, and insert the following: All sugars shall 
pay a duty upon their polariscopic test, as follows,” giving the 
amount of each kind, gora that all sugars from countries 
that pay export duties pay,” and soon. That being pend- 
5 before committee, the gentleman from New Vork x 
ARNER] proposed in writing—no matter what he said this is 
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his written amendment—the following: Strike out paragraph 
181, including lines 11, 12, and 13, on page 28; and strike out 
from parag 641 the words, ‘not above No. 16 Dutch stand- 
ard in color, in lines 9 and 10, on page 86.” ; 

Now, how would this amendment read on the construction 
that has been contended for here that the proposition of the 
gentleman from New York was merely intended as an addition 
to the original amendment? Why, it would be the most absurd 
proposition ever heard of. 

r. BLANCHARD. How was it received by the Chair? 

Mr. DINGLEY. No matter how it was received. The very 
language of the gentleman from New York itself contains a con- 
clusive demonstration that it is a substitute, and the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ROBERTSON], with 
the amendment of the gentleman from New York added to it, 
would be not only incongruous but an absurdity. In order to 
make this perfectly clear I will read the two together. Let us 
suppose that the contention of the gentleman from Louisiana 
par. BLANCHARD] that the amendment of the gentleman from 

ew York was simply an amendment to be added to that of the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ROBERTSON], let us see what we 
would have before us to vote upon. I read first the amendment 
of the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ROBERTSON]: 


Strike out all of ph 181, and insert the following: 
“All sugars pay a duty u their polariscope test as follows: 
namely: All sugars tes 


by the polariscope not above 75° shall pay 
and for every additional degree or fraction 


a duty of 1 cent per poun 
z Wr the pie test they shall pay three one-hun- 


ofa degree shown by the polarisco 
dredths of a cent per . additional, and all s 


3 above No. 16 Dutch 
standard in color shall pay an additional duty of five-twentieths of 1 cent 
per 


d. 

“+ Provided, That all sugars when exported from, or the product of, an 
country when and so long as such country pays or shall hereafter pay 
rectly or indirectly a bounty on sugar, shall pay in addition to the rates 
— provided for a duty equal to the bounty so paid by such country.“ 

Now, add to that the proposition of the gentleman from New 
York: 

Strike out paragraph 181. including lines 11, 12. and 13, on page 28; and 
strike out from paragraph 641 the words, not above No. 18 Dutch standard 
in color.“ in lines 9 and 10, on page 86. 


What kind of an amendment have you thera on the construc- 
tion that has been contended for? It is obvious, as contended 
by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE), that the 
last part of this which I have read is a distinct proposition, a 
substitute, and that it can not be added to the original proposi- 
tion of the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ROBERTSON]. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
BRECKINRIDGE] has the floor. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
wish to take up the time of the committee, but it seemed to me 
that having asked and obtained unanimous consent yesterday to 
offer my proposition I ought to express the opinion that this was 
asubstitute. If the Chair desires to change the decision which 
he made yesterday afternoon, it seems to me there is no difficulty, 
because the matter is still pending; no error has been committed 
by the Chair, if he thinks he has fallen into an error, that can 
not be remedied, because the matter has not yet passed beyond 
the power of the Chair. 

Now, I want to say with great frankness that since the gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] has proved that I was correct, 
Iam not so certain about it. ughter.] Iam not so certain 
that there is not a possible construction which I desire to sug- 
gest, and to which I shall be glad to have the attention of the 

entlemanfrom Maine. The gentleman was kind enough to read 
the two amendments together so as to show that I was correct, 
but I desire to submit to him now, and to the committee, whether 
it is not possible that the effect of the one, a substitute, is to 
strike out two clauses from the bill and, if the Robertson 
amondment-should be adopted, to insert, in lieu of those two 
clauses, that amendment; so that the proportion of the gentle- 
man from New York would simply clear the way for the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Louisiana by making a hiatus in the 
pi of the bill into which it could be inserted. 
r. BLANCHARD. Will thegentleman from Kentucky per- 
mit me to ask him a question? 
Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. I will yield for a ques- 


tion. 
Mr. BLANCHARD. I understood the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky to state that his amendment, or 8 substitute, which 
was voted down yesterday 

dan „„ of Kentucky. To my great regret. 

ughter. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I understood the gentleman to say that 
it was more in the nature of a substitute to the amendment of the 


—- from New York. Now, I wish to call the attention of | sider in 


83 from Kentucky to his own language used yester- 
presenting it. 


committee voted an amendment to my amendment on 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. I meant as a substitute 
eh the amendment offered -by the gentleman from Louisiana, 

Mr. BLANCHARD. But you stated awhile ago that your 
substitute was more in the nature of a substitute for the proposi- 
tion of the gentleman from New York. Now, your own language 
yesterday was vastly different. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. If I stated that, I did 
not say what I intended; but I think the gentleman misunder- 
stood me. What I meant to say was that the proposition I 
offered was a substitute to take the place of whatever was before 
the committee. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. That was the statement you made yes- 
terday. You said: 

Mr. Chairman, I now offer that as a substitute for all pending amendments 
and for paragraph 181. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. That is exactly what I 
meant. I expressed yesterday, as I have expressed this morn- 
ing, the idea that my proposition was intended to be a substi- 
tute for the text of the bill and for whatever was pending be- 
fore the committee. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, the impression 
which gentlemen have made on this committee as to the inconsist- 
ency of the amendmentof the gentleman from New York with m 
amendment does not state the condition as it exists, My amend- 
ment was a proposition to strike out and insert. It applied to 
paragraph 181. The part of the amendment of the gentleman 
from New York which applied to paragraph 181 was may a mo- 
tion to strike out the words which put a duty on refined sugar. 
That part of his amendment, I say, was simply a motion to strike 
out, while mine was a motion to strike out and insert. There- 
fore, in so far as the first part of his amendment is concerned, it 
has identically the same effect as mine in striking out certain 
words in paragraph 181, but it does not go as far as mine. Mine 
moves to strike out, and to insert in place of the words stricken 
out a proposition for a duty uponsugar. The two propositions, 
therefore, are not at all inconsistent. The other part of the 
amendment of the gentleman from New York refers to a portion 
of the bill which is not covered by my amendment, and is a spe- 
cific amendment to a part of the bill which my amendment does 


not apply to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. I wish to ask the gentleman from 
Louisiana if itis not a fact that his amendment was not read at 
the desk when he first offered it? Was there not some delay? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana. I do not remember as to 
that, but I think it was read at the time. It was offered and 


read. 

a JOHNSON of Ohio. You delayed it somewhat, did you 
not? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisania. No, sir; not at all. It was 
offered and read, and I spoke to it immediately after it was read. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Does your amendment deal with 

graph 641 at all? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana. Not at all. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. The effect of your amendment is, at 
one place to put a duty on sugar and at another place to put 

on the free list. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana. No, sir, it is not. My 
amendment should haveand would have been followed by another 
amendment to another portion of the bill. The amendment of 
the gentleman from New York was offered to two separate and 
distinct parts of the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. It would leave sugar on the free 
list in one place and in another place would put a duty on sugar. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana. Not at all. The language 
would have to be . Now, Mr. Chairman, I have 
stated the exact situation as it was yesterday, and I hold thai 
there is no inconsistency between the two propositions. The 
esterday 
which puts a duty upon sugar, and the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. WARNER] simply strikes out the 
words which, upon the adoption of my amendment, will be re- 
placed by others to be inserted by a direct motion. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Chairman, anyone who has seen the 
amendments toany measure in the House in a more tangled condi- 
tion than these are in has had a long experience here. [Laugh- 
ter.] The amendment of the gentleman from Louisiana mg aoe 
to paragraph 181. The amendment of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. ARNERI, whether substitute oramendment, applies 
to both paragraph 181 and paragraph 641; and I desire now to 
make a parliamentary inquiry, because the object here is to get 
out of this tangle, and it has been ruled that we can not recon- 
Committee of the Whole. 

Under the order that has been adopted by the committee, 
would it be in order, Mr. Chairman, if all the amendments now 
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pending to paragregh 181 are voted down, to offer such amend- 
ments as members desire to have acted upon to paragraph 641? 
The only way that I see out of the tangle is to vote down the 
amendments as amendments to this paragraph, and then apply 
them to paragraph 641, and profit bythe experience of the past 
and not tie ourselves in such a hard knot again. 

The CHAIRMAN. In answer to the inquiry of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee, the Chair would state that he has always un- 
derstood the rule to be that when a proposition is pending and 
a vote ordered to be taken at aspecitied time in the future upon 
that proposition and pending amendments only four amend- 
ments can be offered; an amendment to the proposition, an 
amendment to that amendment, then a substitute, which the 
rule says may be once amended, making four propositions in all. 
But the Ch ur understands that they must be pending at the 
hour specified for the vote. 

Now, there were no other amendments pending at the time 
specified when the vote was about to be taken; and the Chair 
does not think new amendments could be entertained. 

Mr. MoMILLIN. The Chair thinks they could not be enter- 
tained? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks not. 

Mr. DINGLEY. One moment—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee has the 


floor. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I think that that ruling—— 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Permit me to proceed a moment. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Right at that point I want to call the gen- 
tleman’s attention—— 

Mr. McMILLIN, In one moment I will give way to the gen- 
tleman, but I do not want to be diverted now from the point I 
was about to make. 

Mr. Chairman, would it be in order to withdraw the amend- 
ments in their paes shape, as applied to section 181, and let 
the same amendments that were pending be offered hereafter 
to section 641? 

The CHAIRMAN. That can be done by unanimous con- 
sent. The gentleman isaware that when a vote has been taken 
on adopting an amendment, it can not be withdrawn without 
unanimous consent. Before a proposition is voted on, it can be 
withdrawn in the House; but as the Chair now remembers the 
rule, after an amendment is offered in Committee of the Whole 
it can not be withdrawn except by unanimous consent, even 
though it has not been voted upon. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I do not know whether it would be agree- 
able to gentlemen who have offered these amendments to take 
the course I suggest, but it is the only course I see out of the 
present difficulty. I trust I may be pardoned for relating an his- 
torical event which illustrates our present condition. 

A negro who was employed asa general roustabout at a railroad 
station, saw alarge dog brought in to be expressed to some distant 
point. After a time the dog broke out of his crate, lost his tag, 
and was “rollicking” around generally through the depot. Then 
the African, knowing he had been brought there to be ex- 

ressed, grabbed a handful of the hide of the animal’s neck and 
ragged the canine unwillingly up to the express office. 

He said, Mr. Expressman, I want to ’spress this dog.” 
„Well,“ said the expressman, where do you want to send him 
to?” e negro replied, ‘‘ Well, I don’t know; he's a dog, and 
he don’t know; and he’s eat his tag, and nobody knows.” 
[Laughter.] If we don’t watch we will lose our tag. 

Now, if we do not get out of our present difficulty in the way 
I suggest, we will have trouble in doing so at an early moment 

J fear. Ido not feel at liberty to ask gentlemen to withdraw 
these amendments and sopi them to the subsequent section; 
but if the Committee of the ole would give consent to that, 
under the ruling of the Chair, it might be done by unanimous 
consent, and we could then vote on these two propositions as we 
= i and ultimately strike out the present paragraph if we 
wish. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I think a solution of this question can be 
reached in a way to satisfy all parties, and with that view I wish 
to make a suggestion to the Chair and to the committee. The 
point of order which I have made is that the amendment sub- 
mitted by the gentleman from New York is and was in the na- 
ture of a substitute to the amendment of the gentleman from 
Louisiana, and displaced it,and that the question now before the 
Committee of the Whole is upon the adoption of the amendment 
of the gentleman from Louisiana, as amended by the substitute 
offered by the gentleman from New York; that the sole text be- 
fore us is the text of his amendment. Having made that point 
of order, I ask the Chair, as the question arose out of a misun- 
derstanding in the committee, to submit the point of order to 
the committee, sothat the committee can decide what our under- 
standing was. If this can be done there will be no embarrass- 


the Chair thinks he has power to submit this question without 
unanimous consent—— $ 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that any question 
of order may be submitted to thecommittee if the Chair desires 
to do so. If the Chair should hold that the amendment of the 
gentleman from New York is to be treated as a substitute, of 
course the ruling of the Chair on that point could be appealed 
from; and the Committee of the Whole would be called upon to 
decide whether the opinion of the Chair should be sustained as 
the judgment of the committee. But the gentlemen of the 
committee might have hesitancy in voting upon that question; 
and the Chair is perfectly willing, without ruling upon the point, 
to submit to the committes whether or not the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York shall be treated as a 
substitute. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. There has been so much debate on 
this subject since last night that I think the exact situation has 
been lost sight of. When the Chair was about to state the ques- 
tion that the vote now recurs on the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Louisiana as amended by the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from New York,” I raised g question of order, which was 
that the amendment of the gentleman from New York was in 
the nature ofa substitute and that the adoption of that substi- 
tute hed really defeated the amendment of the gentleman from 
Louisiana. That was the point made last night. Now, I ask the 
Chair either to decide that point of order, or, in accordance 
with the suggestion just made, to submit it to the House. We 
are willing on our side that either course shall be taken. 

Mr.BYNUM. Mr. Chairman, I think that this mistake is not 
the fault specially either of the Chair or of the gentleman from 
New York; and at any rate there is a very easy way out of the 
difficulty. Of course the mistake of the gentleman from New 
York was in offering his amendment as an amendment to the 
amendment of the gentleman from Louisiana, The amendment 
of the gentleman from Louisiana was to strike out section 181 
and insert certain matter. The amendment of the gentleman 
from New York was to strike out section 181 and part of section 
641. Strictly s ing, the amendment proposed by the gentle- 
man from New York was not an amendment to the amendment 
of the gentleman from Louisiana. It was simply an amendment 
to the original text. The motion of the gentleman from New 
York being simply a motion to strike out, and the motion of the 
gentleman from Louisiana being a motion to strike out and in- 
sert, the question under the rules ought to have been put first 
upon the amendment of the gentleman from Louisiana. The 
rule on this subject is clear and specific. It is found in clause 7 
of Rule XVI: 

7. A motion to strike out and insert is indivisible, but a motion to strike 
out being lost shall neither preclude amendment nor motion to strike out 


and insert; and no motion or proposition on a subject different from that 
under consideration shall be itted under color of amendment. 


Now, turning to the Manual we find that it is settled under 
the decisions of the House that— 

If it is pro to amend by striking out a paragraph, the friends of 
the paragraph are first to make it as portene as they can, by amendments, 
before the question is put for striking it out. 

Now, I think the mistake of the Chair was not one for which 
the Chair is the least to blame, because in the great confusion 
on the floor it was impossible for the Chair to tell exactly what 
the amendments of the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ROBERT- 
SON] and of the gentleman from New York [Mr. WARNER] were, 
or what relation one had to the other. 

I think the only mistake the Chair made was in putting the 
motion upon the amendment of the gentleman from New York 
first as an amendment to the amendment of the gentleman from 
Louisiana. The motion should have been put upon the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ROBERTSON] simply 
to strike out and insert, and afterwards on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. WARNER] to strike out. And I 
think that mistake having been made, the Chair can correct it 
by putting the other motion first. 

the C AIRMAN. The Chair wants to say that he did not 
make any mistake. The Chair gave the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana the floor to offer the amendment. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. WARNER] obtained the floor and offered his 
amendment as an amendment to it, and the Chair submitted it 
in that form and no point of order was made. 

Mr. BYNUM. The Chair is correct in that; but nevertheless 
one is simply a motion to strike out and insert, and the other is 
a motion to strike out, and the motion to strike out and insert 
always takes precedence of a motion to strike out; and while the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. WARNER] confused the Chair b 
offering his proposition as an amendment to the amendment, it 
was nevertheless simply a motion to strike out; and certainly 
the committee had a right to vote upon the motion to strike out 


ment to the Chair, and the present difficulty can be solved. If! and insert before voting on the motion simply to rtrike ont. 
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Mr. WARNER. Mr. Chairman, I first want to call the atten- 
tion of the Chair to a point which is, I do not doubt, absolutely 
well known to the Chair and to every other gentleman present, 
but which seems for the moment to have been lost sight of, and 
that is that in a parliamentary sense there is no such thing asa 
substitute. The only question is as to whether an amendment 
is an amendment not in the nature of a substitute, or an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute; and whether it is such or not 
depends not on the intent of any gentleman, but upon its sub- 
stance and effect. 

I wish also to suggest that this morning is a bad time to be 
discussing any mere question as to accuracy of language, for, as 
has been suggested to me, the amendmentof the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. MEIKLEJOHN], offered yesterday, was really asub- 
stitute, although it was put as an amendment; and on page 1247 
of the RECORD I find that the Clerk at the desk, the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. REED], and the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
RICHARDSON], our Chairman, each used the word amendment” 
when referring to a substitute. 

When the proposition of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
BRECKINRIDGE] was pending, after he had explained that it was 
in the nature of a substitute, the Clerk records that— 

The amendment was read. 5 

When the gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] referred toit, im- 
mediately afterwards, he referred to it notas a substitute, but as 
an eee e and when the Chair, near the bottom of the page, 
undertook to explain the parliamentary situation, he stated that 
there were four amendments pending to paragraph 181, two of 
which were substitutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will understand that all 
substitutes are amendments, while all amendments are not sub- 
stitutes. 

Mr. WARNER. The gentleman” is not criticising the 
Chair. The gentieman thinks theChair wascorrect. The gen- 
tleman is simply calling attention to the fact that the mere fact 
of referring to a substitute as an amendment is not, in parlia- 
mentary practice, determinative of it as an amendment as dis- 
. from a substitute. 

In the next place, the gentleman from New York, as the REC- 
ORD shows, did not pro any ameniment to the amendment 
of the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ROBERTSON]. The prop- 
osition of the gentleman from New York related to two sections 
of the bill, sections 181 and 641, only one of which was referred 
to even by the gentleman from 8 [Mr. ROBERTSON], and 
therefore the amendment in its nature was as much of an amend- 
ment to section 641, and thereby entitled to an independent 
standing, as was the amendment of the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. ROBERTSON] entitled to its position as an amendment 
to section 181. And what is more, Mr. Chairman, in presenting 
the amendment, this isthe language that was used: 

Isend to the desk and ask the Clerk to read an amendment, the object of 
which is to strike out, etc, 


In other words, it thereupon became a pending amendment; 
whether in order or not makes no difference, since the point of 
order was not then raised. It was an amendment relating to 
section 641 as well as to section 181, and therefore was entitled 
to an independent standing; and the mere fact that the Chair in 
putting it described it simply as an amendment, which it was, 
and did not further designate it, as he had no occasion to do, 
makes no possible difference in the i status. 

But, sir, the question has passed from one as to whether the 
amendment proposed by the gentleman from New York (myself) 
was in order when it was proposed, or whether the amendment 
of the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ROBERTSON] should have 
been put first or second. 

The action of the committee has transmuted the proposition 
of the gentloman from New York [Mr. WARNER] into an order 
from the Committee of the Whole House, and the amendment 
of the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ROBERTSON], if it has 
the standing of an amendment, must conform to the order of the 
committee as expressed by its adoption of the amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from New York (myself). 

The two amendments, briefly described, are as follows: 

The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ROBERTSON] moved that 
section 181 be stricken out, and that a complicated schedule of 
duties be imposed upon sugar. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. WARNER] proposed his 
amendment, not as an amendment to the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. ROBERTSON], but as an amendment 
standing upon its own basis, proposing that section 181 be 
stricken out and that all sugars be put upon the free list, and 
he so declared to the House; and when the House adopted the 
amendment, the direction taking out section 181 and putting all 
sugars upon the free listleft absolutely nothing of any amendment 
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providing for duties which might have been theretofore pro- 
posed to that section and subject to the action of the House 
thus taken. The proposition of the gentleman from Louisiana 
~~ ROBERTSON] is therefore destroyed by the order of the 

ouse, which order—the action of the House—absolutely brushes 
aside all rules of procedure, which are of no effect when con- 
fronted with the fact that the House has actually acted. Such 
is the case here. The House has ordered that the proposal of 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ROBERTSON] be amended in 
accord with the proposal of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
WARNER], and oncomparison it is evident that not a shred of 
the amendment of the gentleman from Louisiana remains. The 
result is that the amendment of the gentleman from New York 
is substituted for that peers by the gentleman from Louis- 
iana, a status which must be recognized. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Now, Task that this question of order be 
submitted to the committee. . 

Mr. HEARD. Since the whole difficulty arises from the ques- 
tion as to what was the understanding and intent of the commit- 
tee, it occurs to me that the intimation by the Chair of a dis- 
position to submit the question to the committtee to decide 
whether the amendment of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
WARNER] was to be treated as an amendment to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ROBERTSON], or 
as a substitute therefor, should be accepted, and thatsuch action 
on the part of the Chair will enable the committee to give effect 
to its p and will relieve the situation of all difficulty; and 
I hope the Chair may be given an opportunity of thus submit- 
ting the question to the Houseand letting the House pass uponit. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rile upon the point 
and to take final action. 

The parliamentary situation is certainly not without very 
great difficulties; but, at the same time, the Chair thinks the 
road is clear to a satisfactory conclusion. The status is this: 
When paragraph 181 was reached the Chair had recognized the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ROBERTSON] to offer an amend- 
ment to it. 

He then recognized the gentleman from New York[Mr. WAR- 
NER] to offer an amendment to that amendment. He had con- 
ferred with each of these two gentlemen, and they had been in- 
formed of the intention of the Chair tosorecognize them. The 
Chair, as a fact, had read the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. WARNER], but he had not read the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ROB- 
ERTSON] when he offered it. The Chair held that only those 
two amendments wero pending when the period arrived to vote 
upon that paragraph. 

But subsequently the committee, by unanimous consent, con- 
sidered the proposed substitute of the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. BRECKINRIDGE]. That was voted down. The Chair then 
stated that the question was upon the amendment to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ROBERTSON], the 
amendment to the amendment being offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. WARNER]. 

Now, there was no exception toany of these proceedings. The 
Chair stated it distinctly, as the RECORD shows here, that it 
was submitted as an amendment to the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. ROBERTSON]. It was voted upon in 
that way. Tellers were ordered, and it was carried. Now, at 
that stage the gentleman from Ohio made a point of order. 

The gentleman stated, if the Chair remembers correctly, that 
the amendment just adopted to the amendment was inconsistent, 
etc., to the original amendment of the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana. The fact that it was inconsistent would make no dif- 
ference in the opinion of the Chair, as a parliamentary ques- 
tion; it might as a legislative question; and if the committee 
saw fit to vote both amendments in and make them a partof the 
same proposition, it was in the power of the committee to do so. 
Whether wise or unwise it was for them to determine. Now, 
that being the status, the contention arose yesterday evening, 
and in the confusion it was not determined when the committee 
rose. Now, the Chair this morning is asked to hold that the 
amendment of the gentleman from New York [Mr. WARNER], 
being wholly inconsistent, as it is claimed, with the amendment 
of the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ROBERTSON], must be gon- 
sidered as a substitute; and it is insisted on both sides of the 
House that gentlemen understood that it was offered as a sub- 
stitute, and that they voted upon it with that understanding. 

If the Chair holds that the amendment of the gentleman 
from New York is a substitute, and as a substitute displaces the 
original amendment, the đecision can be appealed from and the 
committee would have to decide the matter. Ifthe Chair held 
that it was not a substitute but an amendment to the amend- 
ment of the gentlemen from Louisiana, that decisian could be 
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appealed from and in.any event the committee’might have to 
settle the gaan Therefore, in order that the committee 
may settle it, without having to pass upon the action of the 
Chair, or be biased in any way by the decision of the Chair of 
the question, the Chair, as an original proposition, will submit 
the question to the committee. 

The question then, the point of order be made that the 
amendment of the gentleman from New York is a substitute, 
and was voted upon as a substitute and should he treated as a 
substitute to the amendment of the gentleman from Louisiana, 
+ the Chair will submit to the committee in this way: Shall the 
amendment of the gentleman from New York be treated as a 
substitute or an amendment in the nature of a substitute to the 
amendment of the gentleman from Louisiana? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana. I would like toinquire what 
would be the effect upon this House of a vote? 

The CHAIRMAN. If the contentions of gentlemen on both 
sides are correct, that they understood the amendment was a 
substitute and voted intelligently that way, and decided that it 
was a substitute, it would be so owes by the committee's vote, 
and then the 5 181 would be submitted to the House as 
amended by the substitute. If, on the other hand, the commit- 
tee votes down that 8 on a point of order and decides 
that they did not understand that it was a substitute, then the 
Chair would submit the question to the committee upon the 
amendment of the gentleman from New York as an amendment 
to the amendment of the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ROBERT- 


SON}. 
Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana. Hasnotthe committee voted 


upon that? 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not care to go into that 
now. The Chair will submit the other question. The question 


is, Shall the amendment of the gentleman from New York be con- 
sidered as a substitute? 

The question was taken. 

The CHAIRMAN. The ayes seem to have it; the ayes have 
it, and the amendment will be considered as a substitute; and 
the question now is on pare 181 as amended by the substi- 
tute or amendment of the gentieman from New York, 

E ROBERTSON of Louisiana. Can we debate that ques- 
tion? 

The CHAIRMAN. Itis not open for debate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. In stating the question, the Chair 
ignores the proposition that paragraph 641 is included in the 
substitute. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not undertake to say what 
was in the proposition. 

Mr. DINGL Y. Let the paragraph be reported. 

Ths CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the paragraph and 
the amendment agreed to as a substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

181: ve No. 16, Dutch standard lor, 
a ay. . per SOR n 

Mr. DINGLEY. Now, let the Clerk read also the paragraph 
on the free list as it stands in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk has first read the aph 
181. The Clerk will now read the substitute of the gentleman 
from New York, and will also read the lines which are stricken 
out by the substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
fy Signed tf ga a e 

Not above number sixteen, Dutch standard in color.“ in lines number 10 
and 11, on page 86. A 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is now upon agreeing to 
this amendment. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana. Let us have the original 
p ition read, to which that may be a substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. That has been voted down, and the sub- 
stitute has been adopted. 

Mr. SPRINGER. There isnothing now before thecommittee 
except this text. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is all. The question is now upon 
this amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, is the effect of the 
Sa age of this amendment to put all sugar on the free list? 

The CHAIRMAN. Thatisa question which the gentleman 
must answer for himself. hter.] 

Mr. BLANCHARD. And debate is not in order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. That is an important question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is not in order. The question is 
on the ph as amended, 


paragra 
The question being taken, the Chairman declared that the 
ayesseemed to have it. 
Mr. PRICE. Iask for a division. 
The committee divided; and there were—ayes 161, noes 38. 


„Xin Paice, Mr. Ron rns, and Mr. BLANCHARD asked for 
ers. 
Tellers were refused; only 19 members voting in favor thereof. 
COAL 


The CHAIRMAN. There are no other amendments to the 
sugar schedule, and the committee willnow take up the sched- 
ule known as the coal schedule. The gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. OATES] is recognized. 

Mr. OAT Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. . 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

Strike out of the free list “coal, etc.”, and on page 55, immediately after 

e 9, paragraph $16 of the bill, insert: “ Coal, bit ous, and shale, 40 
culm, such as wili pass through a half-inch Sereen, 2) cents her pound of 8 
bushels, 80 pounds to the bushel. re seh 5 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama offers this 
as an amendment to the coalschedule. The Clerk will first read 
the text of the bill on coal. d 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, Lrise to a par- 
ey cary 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. : 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I understand - that the order is 
that we are to devote three hours to the coal schedule and then 
take up iron. Would it be in order, under the head of ores, to 
offer an amendment relative to lead? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair can not decide that question 
in that general form, but if the gentleman will prepare an amend- 
ment and offer it at 5 time the Chair will pass upon it. 
Mr. WILSON of Washington. The reason I ask the question 
is, that in my community we are very much interested in this 
question, and we have had no opportunity to offer any amend- 
ments tothe ore schedule. If we can have unanimous consent 
to have an hour upon that branch of the bill I would like to have 
it understood at this time. = 

Mr. OATES. There has been no agreement about time, and 
that would rest with the Chair. I understand the gentleman 
from Washington to make some proposition about time? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington makes 
a parliamentary inquiry as to whether an amendment would be 
in order in reference to lead. 

Mr. OATES. The noise was so great that I could not hear the 
gentleman distinctly. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I understand 
that the ore schedules are now up? 

The CHAIRMAN. Only coal. 

i Mr. WILSON of Washington. ButI understand that iron fol- 
ows. 

The CHAIRMAN. But they will be considered separately. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Well, I want to follow the iron 
with lead, and I would like to have an hour or thirty minutes or 
such time as the committee may think proper to present that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair suggests to the gentleman that 
he pre his amendment and perhaps he can offer it under the 
wa i edule. Only the coal schedule is now before the com- 
mittee. 

The Clerk will read paragraph 439 of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: ee . 

439. Coal, anthracite, bituminous, and shale, and coal slack or culm. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will now read the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The amendment of Mr. OATES was again read as above. 

Mr. WISE. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend the amendment 
of the gentleman from Alabama by striking out 40 cents” and 
inserting ‘'50 cents,” in line 1 of the amendment. 

Mr. MCKAIG. Mr, Chairman, I desire to offer asa substitute 
for that amendment the one I send to the desk. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 


Amend House bill 4864 by inserting, on page 55, after paragraph 316, line 


9, the following words: 
Coal. bituminous and shale, 75 cents per ton of 28 bushels, 80 pounds to 
through a half-inch screen, 


the bushel; coal slack or culm, such as 

30 cents per ton of 28 bushels, 80 pounds to b 

1 by striking out, on page 71, paragraph (free list) 439, containing the 
0 words: 


430. anthracite, bituminous, and shale, and coal slack or culm.” 

Mr. HITT. As an amendment to the substitute I offer the pro- 
vision which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert at the end of paragraph 439: s 

“ Provided, That if any article is imported, the product of any country 
Sac aut e e tea pees at nee eis te 
of duty existing prior to the passage of this ac ie por 


Mr. SPRINGER. Irise toa 5 inquiry. 
Mr. WILSON of West Virgin I reserve a point of order on 
the amendment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Perhaps it would be well tosettle now the 
question of order, so that if this amendment should be ruled out 
another amendment might be offered, and that when the time 
arrives for voting there might be four pen amendments. 
The Chair wants to give, so far as he can, the fullest latitude 
for voting upon amendments. 

Mr. PAYNE. Would it be in order for me tooffer an amend- 
ment restoring the duty on coke, which of course is a species 
of manufactured coal. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks not. There are now 
four amendments pending, an amendment, an amendment to the 
amendment, a substitute, and an amendment to the substitute. 

Mr. PAYNE. Coke comes in a different paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the amendment would 
not be in order for a further reason, because coke is not included. 
in the agreement made for the consideration of coal and iron at 
this time. 

Mr. PAYNE. This is manufactured coal. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then the Chair might recognize the gen- 
tleman later to offer the amendment, but nqt now. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Irise toa parliamentary 3 

Mr. ALDERSON. I have an amendment which I want to 
have considered as pending, and I will call it up in the event 
that the amendments levying a duty on coal are voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that the gentle- 
man, in presenting this amendment now, simply states that he 
desires to offer it if the opportunity be given him. 

Mr. ALDERSON. Les, sir. j 

The CHAIRMAN. It is not considered as pending, however. 

Mr. ALDERSON. I desire to save all rights. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 71. amend paragraph 440, by adding at the end thereof the follow- 


“Provided, That any of the articles mentioned 1 hs 439 and 440, in- 
sa 


clusive, when imported from any country which uty u the im- 
on into such country of such articles or any of them, s besubject 

to the du ies existing at the time of the passage of this act. 
Mr. SPRINGER. I desire to makea parliamentary inquiry in 


reference to the amendment submitted by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Hirt}. I understand it is offered as an amendment 
to the substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is. É 

Mr. SPRINGER. That substitute provides, as I understand, 
that the duty fixed by existing law, 75 cents a ton, shall be con- 
tinued. Now, would not the amendment of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Hirr] stand or fall with the substitute; in other 
` words, if the substitute should be voted down, would not the 
amendment of my colleague fall? 

The CHAIRMAN. It would unquestionably fall with the 
substitute if the substitute should be voted down. 

The Chair will hear the gentleman from West Virginia upon 
the point of order raised by him upon the proposed amendment 
of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HITT] to the substitute. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. This Committee of the 
Whole is now in session under an order of the House made by 
unanimous consent on Saturday last. The proposition as then 
stated to the House by the Speaker and adopted, is as follows: 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from West V [Mr. WILSON] asks 
unanimous consent that on Tuesday next when the House resolves itself 
into Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union for further consid- 
eration of the pending bill three hours be devoted to debate of that portion 
of the bill relating to the duty on coal, that then a vote be taken, and that 
after that three hours be devoted to discussing the duty on iron ore. 

Now, sir, the House is in Committee of the Whole ta debate 
the tariff upon coal, and at the close of the debate to vote on all 
amendments which can Depag be offered under the rules to 
this part of the bill. There have been an amendment, an amend- 
ment to the amendment, and a substitute; and the gentleman 
from Illinois now proposes an amendment to the substitute. I 
submit that this amendment of the gentleman from Illinois is 
not germane. It does not relate to the coal tariff. It is a prop- 
osition for general reciprocity under all the revenue schedules 
of this bill 

A MEMBER. Retaliation. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Or, as my friend here more 
properly describes it, it is a proposition for retaliation, and for 
retaliating upon our own people for the follies of other people. 
But I care not what the merits of the proposition may be, the 
point I raise itis that it is not germane to this part of 
the tariff bill which by order of the House the Committee of the 
Whole is about to consider. 

Mr. HITT. Mr. Chairman, this Committee of the Whole is 
now considering the question of imposing a duty upon coal or 
admitting it free of duty; and it is directly cognate to that ques- 
tion to determine all the conditions of the admission of coal into 
the United States. There is a duty of 60 cents a ton levied upon 
coal sent out of the United States into an adjoining country. 
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Another part of this very free list, framed by the honorable gen- 
tleman from West Virginia who has made this point of order, 
contains this very provision to protect petroleum and also to 
pes salt, and the words of my amendment are borrowed from 
is own proposed legislation and covers coal, the subject under 
consideration. It is true that other things than could be 
considered as included in this amendment; but it touches di- 
rectly upon the coal interest, the duty on coal and upon the im- 
portation of coal, and secures for the coal interest and labor en- 
gaged in mining it in the United States privileges and advan- 
tages such as haye been secured in another part of this very 
free list for the oil of the Standard Oil Company and for salt. 
Could it be more germane? 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order 
made by the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. WILSON]. 
Now, the Chair will give the gentlemen of the minority an 
+ ag a to offer any amendment that they desire to offer, if 
y desire to offer any, to the substitute. One more amend- 
ment is in order. 1 
Mr. HITT. Then, Mr. Chairman, I will offer the amendment 
with the change of language— 
Any article on the free list. 
The CHAIRMAN. That is making the amendment broader, 
is it not, than the gentleman had it before? 
Mr. HITT. No, it did not contain those words. 
The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman please state the lan- 
guage that he desires to use? 
Mr. HITT (reading): 
uct of 
e United 
ported 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the proposed amend- 
ment, and the Chair will hear gentlemen on that. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert at the end of paragraph 489: 

“Provided, That if any article on the free list is imported the uct of 
any country which im a duty on said article exported from the United 
States, then there be levied. collected, and à oe said imported 
article the rate of duty existing prior to the passage of act.” 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
know whether any arrangement has been made for the control 
ofthe time? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands the gentleman to 
make no point of order against this amendment? 

Mr. BURROWS. I make a point of order against it, that it 
is not germane. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS] to make a point of order. 

Mr. BURROWS. I do. 

yan CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman on 
that. 

Mr. BURROWS. It is not necessary, I | ap to be heard 
upon it. It is not germane to the question under consideration. 

The question under consideration relates to coal. It is well 
settled that all amendments on a subject different from the one 
under consideration, are not germane. If the Chair held that 
the other was not germane, certainly this is not. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair thinks this amendment is 
probally more obnoxious to the rule than the other, and there- 

ore the Chair sustains the point of order that the amendment 
is not germane. 

The Chair will state that he will give gentlemen of the minor- 
ity an opportunity to offer a further amendment, if they desire. 

Mr. PAYNE. I understand there isan amendment now pend- 
ing which subititutes the existing law for the proposition to put 
coal on the free list? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that to be the 
fact—the substitute of the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Mo- 
KA 


IG]. 

Mr. PAYNE. We are satisfied with that. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. As I understand, there is no obstruction 
at this time that will prevent any gentleman of the minority 
from offering an amendment applyi specially to coal? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will not decide that until the 
emergency arises. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OATES] 
has the floor. The Chair wishes to submit to the committee the 
question of the division of the time. If there is any desire to 
have the time divided between the sides, the Chair will be very 
glad to have that arrangement made. If not, the Chair will un- 
dertake to divide the time equally between the two sides; that 
is, for and against the amendment. The Chair hearing no sug- 
gestion, will undertake to control the time, and recognizes the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OATES]. 

Mr. OATES. I yield to the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
McKaic]. 
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Mr. RAYNER. I rise. to a 
derstand the chairman of the 
control the time? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. The chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole will control the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Gentlemen will understand that if the 
Chair controls the time, he can only yield five minutes at any one 
time to any gentleman. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Before the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. McKaiG] begins, I would like to inquire if the 
three hours begin to run from this time? 

The CH AN. Of course, the three hours begin to run 
from the time the debate begins. The Chair will so hold. 


[Mr. McK AIG addressed the committee. His remarks will 
appear hereafter. ] 


Mr. RAYNER was recognized. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanjmous consent that the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Ray- 
NER] be allowed ten minutes. à 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 

entleman from Arkansas that the gentleman from Maryland 
Mr. RAYNER] be allowed to s for ten minutes? 

Mr. OATES, I have no objection to that, Mr. Chairman, but 
I wish to have the time divided as equally as possible. 

Mr. RAYNER. Mr. Chairman, I did notintend totake any 
part in this debate. I have uponseveral occasions in this House 
given my views on the subject of the tariff, and I do not find it 
necessary now to tread the beaten path, either for the enlight 
enment of the public or to make manifest my own position. I 
arise for one purpose, and for one purpose alone. I desire to en- 
ter a Democratic protest and demurrer against any Democrat 
standing upon this floor and demanding protective duties for 
the 8 that he represents. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

The attempt by this amendment is to retain the duty, or a 
part of the duty, upon coal. Now, coal is the principal product 
of my own State that is affected by this bill, and I can not be si- 
lent and permit my own position upon this subject to continue 
in any doubt either upon this floor or among my constituency at 
home. I am 9 to keng the duty upon coal. ith 
great deference to those who differ from me, and without in the 
siichtest degree impugning their motives, I challenge the right 
of any Democrat to stand upon this floor and vote for free trade 
in a. (Appl else’s district and then vote for protection in his 


liamentary inquiry. Do I un- 
ommittee on Ways and Means to 


own. |Applause.] 

Mr. McKA!IG, Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. RAYNER. I will submit to an interruption in a moment; 
bat I did not refer particularly to my colleague. 

Mr. MCKAIG. I wanted to ask you about your own district. 

Mr. RAYNER. The coal interests of my State, Mr. Chair- 
inin, are largely centered in the city that 1 represent, and the 
strongest 9 have come to me that can come to any one to 
attempt to amend this bill so as to keep the duty on coal; but I 
have respectfully declined the proposition. 

Iam not a Democrat on everything else and a Republican on 
coal. [Applause on the Democratic side.] If raw materials are 
to be put upon the free list, I want them put in the very places 
where I can stand in the thick of the contest and bear the brunt 
of battle with my colleagues on this floor. [Applause.] I have 
followed the members of this committee far beyond the outposts, 
and I shall never desert them now when the poisoned shafts are 
ilying from the very citadel of protection. [Applause.] 

Now, a few words about fay Why, sir, ay, if you take 
Great Britain and Germany out of the list, the output of coal 
from the United States is greater than the output of all the other 
countries on earth combined. It is not only greater than the 
output of all other countries, with the exception of Germany and 
Great Britain, but it is almost twice as large. 

What is the next fact that we find? We find that we are ex- 
porting coal to-day to almost every corner of the globe. A few 
years ago our exports of coal to Mexico amounted to afew thou- 
sand tons, To-day our exports of coal to Mexico amount to 100,- 
009 tons and over. A few years ago our exports to Canada 
amounted to 100,000 tons. To-day ourexports to Canada amount to 
over a million tons, and I believe the day will come when we will 
control almost the Canadian market west of Montreal. Let me 
call attention to one point in connection with this matter. We 
send coal to Canada, we pay the freight, the transportation on 
it, and also the Canadian duty, and yet we undersell the Cana- 
dian coal-producers in their own markets, at their own doors. 

Mr. McKAIG.. Only west of Quebec. 

Mr. RAYNER. That doesnot makeany difference. One-half 
of all the coal exported by the United States last year went to 
Canada. I repeat, we pay the freight and transportation to Can- 
ada, we pay the Canadian duty, which is almostas high as the 


American—ours being 75 cents and the Canadian 60 cents—and 
yet we undersell the adians in their own markets. And, al- 
though we are able to do that, we are told that we can not com- 
pete with Canadian coal in our own market: That is protec- 
tion logic. 

Mr. ALDERSON. I call the gentleman's attention to the fact 
sat Canadian coal and anthracite coal are very different arti- 
cles. 

Mr. RAYNER. I am talking about bituminous coal. I will 
yield ina moment. Mr. Chairman, I will admit, in answer to 
the gentleman from West Virginia and in answer to the ques- 
tion that I sup the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. MK AIG] 
intended to ask m 

Mr. KcKAIG. Let me ask the question first, will you? 

Mr. RAYNER. I think I know your question. I will admit 
that free coal will come in for the purpose of use on the New 
England coast. 

Mr. McKAIG. That is not the question I intended to ask. 

Mr. RAYNER. But I want to call your attention to the fact 
that when you getgeyond the coast and into the interior, Nova 
Scotia free coal can not compete with American coal; and I want 
to call attention to another fact: That to-day American coal in 
the city of Boston costs more than Canadian coal costs there. 
The Canadian coal comes in cheaper, according toa circular 
which avery estimable gentleman of i State has just issued, a 
gentleman in favor of the duty on coal. [refer to Henry G. Davis, 
president of the West Virginia Central Railroad Company. We 
undersell Canadian coal in the Boston market, although the Can- 
adian coal comes in cheaper. 

But I want to call attention toanother fact. Whatare yougo- 
ing to do about the Pacific States? Look for a moment at the 
gross injustice in connection with this question. The Pacific 
States get no coal at all from the Eastern mines. If I am wrong 
about that I will permit my friend from West Virginia [Mr. AL- 
DERSON] or my colleague from Maryland [Mr. McK atc] to correct 
me. I say the Pacific States get no coal at all from Maryland or 
West Virginia. 

Mr. ALDERSON. Certainly not: they get their coal from 
British Columbia. 

Mr. RAYNER. That is admitted; that is just what I say; 
they get their coal from British Columbia and Australia; and 
they get some—very little, however—from the State of the gen- 
tleman who is standing up over there Mr. WILSON of Washing- 
ton]. The whole coal product of the gentleman’s State did not 
amount to over a million of tons last year. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. We have over a million acres 


of coal. 

Mr. RAYNER. Then you do not produce more than a ton an 
acre. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. The gentleman does not know 


that in reference to my State. He may be thoroughly informed 
in regard to Nova Scotia coal; but in regard to the coal question 


as affecting the Pacific coast he does not know it. 
Mr. RAYNER. I decline to yield further, as I have only a 
few minutes. 


The Coal Trade Journal shows that the output of the gentle- 
man’s State last year was only a million tons; and if there are a 
million acres of coal there, then they mined only a ton to an 


acre. 

But what I was about to say was this: Thatoutside of the gen- 
tleman’s State the Pacific States get their coal entirely from 
British Columbia and Australia; and upon it they must pay a 
duty of 75 cents a ton. How does that help the Eastern mines? 
What benefit do the people of Maryland or the people of West 
Virginia or Virginia or Pennsylvania, or any other Eastern 
State, derive from compelling the PacificStates to pay a duty of 
75 cents a ton on their coal? There was sent to the Congress 
which passed the . a petition from every manufac- 
turer on the Pacific coast, asking Congress to give them free coal. 

I wish to make only one other point on this question. What 
is the profit on coal to-day? Ihave heard talk here about re- 
ducing the wages of the miner. That is a proposition which 
has been unmasked long ago by the intelligencé of the Ameri- 
can people. What is the profit on coal to-day? 

I wish I had time to from the circular of that estimable 
gentleman, Mr. Davis, to whom I have already referred, the 
president of the West Virginia Central Rail . It would tell 
you that the output of American coal is 1£0,000,000 tons a year; 
and the profit on this coal averages 20 cents a ton. That means 
$30,000,000 annually to the owners of the mines. And Americais 
exporting coal to every corner of the globe, expanding its mar- 
kets year by year, so that within the last four years we have had 
an increase in bituminous coal alone of 10,000,000 tons, an aver- 
age of 10,000,000 tons a year. 

Now, while I admit frankly that free Nova Scotia coal will 
come to the New England coast checper than the coal of West 


# 
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Virginia or of my State can get there, I will not admit that Nova | in all districts save his own, and for that one district vote in 


Scotia coal can compete with our coal in the interior; and I will 
not admit that that coal is of as good quality as our coal. I will 
not admit that we have any right to injure the Pacific States, 
which derive no benefit from the Eastern mines, by compelling 
them to pay 75 cents duty on every ton of coal they use. 

So much on the question of coal. Now,I utterly deny that 
it comes within our province as Democratic representatives to 
stand here and demand protection for the industries of our re- 
spective districts—— 

Mr. McKAIG. Will my colleague allow me to ask him a ques- 


on? < 

Mr. RAYNER. Not just now; I will-do so before I finish. If 
such a course is justifiable, then there is an end of all Democracy 
and tariff reform. If weare tariff reformers for everybody else’s 
district except our own there will be no revenue reform at all; 
and we may as well resolve ourselves into a mercenary mob, 
ready to retreat whenever our interests are involved, instead 
of presenting an unbroken front upon the solemn pledges that 
we made to the people. [Applause on the Democratic side.] If 
Tam here todefend the provisions of the McKinley act so far as 
Maryland is concerned, then I differ in no respect from a Re- 
publican representative who defends that law so far as the in- 
terests of Pennsylvania or any other State are concerned. 

I ought to cross the line and take my place with him or resign 
the trust that has been reposed in me by the confidence and suf- 
frages of my party. If the protected industries of our districts 
threaten us with defeat unless we accede to their demands, is it 
better to make terms with them and purchase a continuance of 
our places, or is it the proper course to scorn the proposal and go 
down if need be with the pledges of our platform, and the tradi- 
tions and principles of our party. I come from a manufacturing 
center. By this bill duties have been reduced all along theline 
throughout the district that I represent. I have been appealed 
to in every case where changes have been made upon the sched- 
ules to endeavor to amend this bill so as to keep the duty on. 

These appeals have come to me in the strongest way from the 
most influential sources. I had but one reply substantially to 
make to me and on is that 9 not sent here for any 12 

ur pose; that upon this measure I represent my party and m 
8 and not the protected industries of my district; an 
that if the district desires a continuance of the oppressive rates 
of the McKinley bill it must send a protectionist to Congress; 
and that whatever may be the consequences to myself I shall 
follow my convictions and not beat a cowardly retreat when the 
call to arms summons us for action. There are two classes of 

rsons who can no longer be deceived upon this matter—the 
1 of this country who at every country store and farm- 
yard, at every country court and crossroad are arraigning this 
system that has impoverished and bankrupted them; and the 
laborers of the country, nineteen-twentieths of whom are not 
employed in the protected industries at all, who-can no longer 
be fatimidatedan driven to the polls like cattle to the shambles, 
and who realize the fact that they earn every dollar of wages 
they receive, because asarule they work longer and harder 
— 6 better than any mechanic in the world. We know that in 
this fight the protected industries are against us, with all the in- 
fluence they wield and with all the enormous wealth that they 
possess. It is a fight of the oppressors against their victims, 
of monopoly against the consumer, and in this contest I am with 
the consumer. 

Twice he has made the fight and twice againstapparently ter- 
rifle odds he won. He has no money to corrupt the su 
with, but he has certain rights that Providence has given him, 
which it lies not even in the power of monopoly to deprive him 
of. I do not believe that you can buy the freemen of America. 
Their ballots are notfor sale. Whatever benefits the consumer 
will ultimately ſbenefit the business interests of the country. 
Every changein the tariff necessarily creates temporary uneasi- 
ness. That can not be avoided. x 

I believe, however, that there is an era of great prosperity in 
front of this bill; that with free raw materials untaxed with one 
exċeption by any other country, we will be able to hold our own 
in foreign and domestic markets; that the time has come when 
we can compete with other goods in the cities and emporiums 
of the world; and, more than this, I believe the time has come 
when protected capital must make concessions to the middle 
classes and the poor; when 60,000,000 of people must đemand 
equality under the laws; when we must haye commercial inter- 
course with the trading nations of the earth, and when the high- 
ways of the ocsan must be opened for the commerce of mankind, 
as God intended that they should be. {Prolonged applause.] 

Mr. BROSIUS. Mr. Chairman, I am always happy when I 
find a point of agreement with my adversary. I agree with my 
distinguished and eloquent friend [Mr. RAYNER], who has just 
taken seat, that a man can not consistently vote for free trade 


ti 


favor of protection. My distinguished friend from Maryland 
thinks he can more consistently advocate spreading the blight of 
free trade with equal prodigality upon all sections of the country. 

I think his principle is correct, and conformably to it I advo- 
cate extending the benefits of protection with equal prodigality 
to all sections of our country, stimulating the exertions of labor 
and enterprise everywhere in all parts of the land. I do not be- 
lieve in the prayer that invokes blessings upon“ me and my wife, 
my son and his wife, us four and no more.” [Applause on the 
Republican side.] I invoke the blessings of protection upon all 
industries that need them in all sections of this Union. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in connection with the removal of the 
duty on coal by this measure, it seems to me that the observa- 
tion of the gentleman from Missouri the other day, that a tariff 
reformer is a free trader in the shell, acquires a profound sig- 
nificance. 

Mr. Chairman, incubation has progressed more rapidly within 
the last few months than in any equal period of our country’s- 
history. Either the eggs are sounder, or the hens have been 
more diligent and self-sacrificing in their maternal labors; for 
the tariff-reform roosters—and I do not use that term as a dis- 
paraging epithet, but simply to preserve the simile—are t -day 
rushing in headlong where for an hundred years their angels 
feared to tread. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, I have the honor to represent in part a State 
which produces more that 90,000,000 tons of coal per annum, 
about one-half of which is bituminous. A reduction of 1 cent a 
ton dn this coal means a loss to miners and producers of nearly 
$450,000. If testimony can demonstrate anything, it has been 
made so clear that the wayfaring man, though of medium faculty 
only, can not err therein that we can not compete with Nova 
Scotia coal in the seaboard markets. If the Canada coal pro- 
ducers can ship to us over a million tons of coal a year under a 
duty of 75 cents a ton, can anyone foresee the number of millions 
of tons she will empty in our markets after that duty is removed. 
But every ton she sends us displaces a ton of our own and lessens 
our production that much. Thus we not only lose $750,009 of 
revenue (an article in urgent demand at this time), but we sur- 
render our own markets to Canadian producers to whatever ex- 
tent they are able to occupy them by reason of their superior 
facilities. 

It is a misconception that suppone that consumers will profit 
by this surrender to any considerable extent, unless upon the 
hypothesis that wages of miners are to be cut down. It does 
not seem possible to reduce the cost of transportation below 
present rates, but on the contrary, they must rise in the same 
ratio at which the amount shipped diminishes. The returns of 
capital invested in the coal industry have not been shown to be 
unreasonable, and wages will not bear reduction. The present 
scale of rates, profits, and wages are made possible by the extent 
of the production. Relinquish a portion of our consumption to 
foreign producers and our fixed capital in that business will 
suffer, because a diminishing market will curtail profits or raise 
the price of coal to consumers or cut wages, and either alterna- 
tive is a compromising and degrading one and ought to be 
spurned by every patriotic American citizen with the scorn it 
deserves. 

Pe lvania sent her capital and her enterprising sons to 
West Virginia to develop her exhaustless fields of coal on the 
assumption that our tariff policy as far as coal was concerned was 
fixed by the unbroken 1 of a hundred years. Now after 
their capital is invested and their industry in operation you cut 
off the protection which invited them to carry their capital 
thither and made it possible for them to establish the indus 
there. Is that fair treatment of the industries of your country 
T hope you will take pause before consummating this assault upon 
American interests. Some of my constituents have been led by 
the established policy of the Government to invest their capital 
in a Virginia industry. When this blow falls it strikes them, 
and therefore I interpose this feeble W for mercy toa stricken 
home industry. I can not do more. Vou alone on the other side 
of this Chamber can honor that appeal. I can only solicit in be- 
half of my constituents; you have the power to yield to that 
solicitation and save an industry. Someof youl know would be 
glad to do so, but I fear too many of you sustain to the present 
the relation which the Duke of Wellington sustained to the Peel 
administration, when he said to the prime minister: 

If you think the exigencies of MERE administration require it, I unhesitat- 
ingly recommend the measure, for my only object in public life is to support 
your administration of the government. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in this connection I desire to refer to an- 
other instance illustrating the cruelty of this measure. In the 
town of Columbia, in the district which I have the honor to rep- 
resent, there is a lace factory, established since the enactment 
of the present tariff law. It is operated by two enterprising and 
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energetic Scotchmen, whoremoved tneir plant from Scotland to 
this country to secure improved facilities for the operation of 
their industry. There is in that factory an investment of $100,- 
000, and three hundred operatives are employed. The same gen- 
tlemen are operating a factory in Darvel, Scotland, and haye 
been associated with the lace industry in that country since its 
birth. 

Possessing full and reliable data to enable them to make com- 
isons of cost of product here and abroad, they say that if the 
lacs industry is to be retained in this country the present duty 
of 60 per cent must not be reduced. an lower rate will * 
our market to Nottingham and Scotland. For some time past they 
have been poe in. competition with their own factory in Dar- 
vel. New York importers, they say, have purchased goods from 
their firm in Sco „paid 60 per cent duty and 5 per cent 
freight, and yet have been able to land these goods, exactly like 
their manufacture at Columbia, and sell them at a lower price 

than they can afford to sell from their Columbia factory. k 
The 


Now, Mr. Chairman, what is the explanation of this? 
cost of lace goods is made up principally of cotton and labor. In 
Scotland they pay 16 cents for cotton yarn and in Philadelphia 
19cents. In Scotland the Me tages egg! wages of lace-weavers 
is $5, in Columbia $15. This tells the story—and it is entirely 
clear in this as in many other cases that the removal or reduc- 
tion ofdutiesmeans the crippling if not the destruction of Amer- 
ican industries. 

The gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. WILSON] says: 


We do not take the duty off raw material to benefit manufacturers, but 
the consumers. 8 1 


This argument proceeds upon the assumption that when the 

duty is off the production will continue the same —the same 
labor will be employed to the same extent—the only difference 
being that goods be cheapened. This involves the vicious 
assumption that when one thing is changed everything else will 
remain the same; which is without warrant in human experience 
or correct principle. The fallacy indulged by the chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means finds illustration in the 
commodity of coal. If with the duty removed our own produc- 
tion would continue the same, our miners be employed to the 
same extent, and our capital earning the same profits, then the 
change would only involve a loss of revenue. 
This sophism becomes apparent when it is considered that 
with the duty removed our markets are opened to the foreign 
product, that our consumption continues, not of our own, but of 
a foreign product, and that in the same ratio that the foreign 
article supersedes the domestic in our home market, the domes- 
tic production is curtailed; the employment of domestic labor 
diminished, and our own fixed capital invested in the coal busi- 
ness, impaired resulting in the transfer of labor and capital to 
other pursuits and the surrender of a portion of our domestic 
markets, which we are abundantly able to supply, to the product 
of foreign labor and foreign capital. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, one othermatter. Therearesome kinds 
of arguments that ought not to be made in suppers of any cause. 
Indeed, scarcely any cause is strong enough in its merits not to 
be injured by arguments that are not addressed to human intel- 
ligence. I find an example of the kind of argument to which I 
refer in the speech of the honorable member from Indiana [Mr. 
BYNUM] on last Saturday. I reproduce from the RECORD the 
following paragraph from that speech: 


During this period the conflicts between employers and — . — increased 
until riots and bloodshed became so numerous as to excite but little interest 
except in the most extreme cases. During the years 1883, 1884, 1885, and 1886 
we had 2.977 strikes in 17,271 establishments, emb; 1,039,011 santia: 
The number of strikes increased from 471, affecting 129,591 a 1881, 
to 1,411, affecting 499,489 employés in 1836. During se orn 882 to 1886, in- 
clusive, lockouts occurred in 2,214 establishments, affecting 175,270 a 2 
The estimated wage loss to employés by reason of strikes and lockouts dur- 
sey re six years gated 850,972,440. 

‘otwithstanding frightful record of destruction and ruin, the advo- 
cates of protection were not yet satisfied. 


This is a portion of his ar, nt against the protective sys- 
tem. The strikes, riots,and bloodshed of which he gives so 
graphic a recital are charged against protection. By implica- 
tion at least he asserts that these labor disturbances were caused 
by the economic system in vogue in the United States in un- 
broken continuity for so many years. He does not take the 
pains toshow the connection between strikes and the protective 
system. He does not trouble himself to search out and disclose 
to the House the mode of operation by which this result is 
worked out. He contents himself with showing that these dis- 
turbances transpired coincidently with the prevalence of de- 
fensive duties and drives the inference with lash and spur by 
placing the two events inconjunction—that they are not merely 
ortuitous coincidences, but actually in some way or other, notex- 
plained, sustain the relation of cause and effect. Of course such 
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an act of violence to candid and rational argumentation will al- 
ways call down upon it the maledictions of the genius of logic; 
but that does not seem to be considered. 

It were easy by this mode of reasoning to prove that the effect 

f Napoleon’s wars was to st Sealed the establishment of Sunda: 
schools. That drinking saloons promoted the A atten of schoo 
and churches in the United States, for these things have all con- 
curred in point of time. In the same manner I can prove that 
free trade caused the strikes which so uently occurred in 
England in the last fifty years. And I could clinch the ar 
ment by showing that the strikesoccurring in that country p 
to 1843 were caused by protection. 

The gentleman is aware that wages are higher in the United 
States than anywhere else in the world; that our working people 
are better fed, better clothed, better housed, and enjoy a larger 
share of comforts than in any oner country, and his mode of 
reasoning would lead usto the lame and impotent conclusion that 
high wages and liberal comforts are conducive tostrikes. More- 
over, we can add, to strengthen the argument, that strikes have 
increased in frequency as wages have advanced and the purchas- 
ing. power of a day’s labor increased. : 

hat these facts have coexisted in this country goes without 
saying; but that the benefits which have come to labor under 
our protective system have been the cause of our labor troubles 
can only be believed by those whose minds are like the pupils of 
their eyes, the more light you throw on them the more ee 
contract. Of course, when my honorable friend applies 
mind to this subject he will see that he was not arguing the 
question at all in the part of his speech to which I have directed 
attention. I do not think a member of this House ought to 
exercise his vocal organs at the same time he is giving his 
mind a respite from toil, and my friend from Indiana will agree 
with me when he thinks about it. The celebrated Dr. Bushnell 
said he had a valuable friend, who was honest, though talkative, 
and e what he said because his mind had not caught 
up with it. 

Mr. Chairman, a glance at the history of labor troubles through- 
out the world will demonstrate that they are characteristic of 
all the higher civilizations—that they are not political in their 
origin or the peculiar product of any economic system. 

In England they commenced as far back as Wat Tyler's re- 
bellion, and have occurred at intervals ever since, both under 
8 and free-trade régimes. The great strike of the Lon- 

on tailors in 1834 under protection, and the equally notable dis- 
turbance known as the Preston strike” of 1853, under free 
trade, arrested the attention of the world. Forty-nine cotton and 
other mills were closed, and before the strike ended 14,972 per- 
sons were added to the pauper list. 

It was stated a few years ago that the common people of Eng- 
land were 30 per cent better fed, 40 per cent better clothed, 50 
per cent better housed, and 250 per cent better educated than 
when Victoria was crowned. Still there were strikes. In 1867 
40,000 colliers; in 1873, 60,000 Welsh laborers; in 1875, 50,000 
miners; in 1876, 80,000 Lancashira spinners; in 1877, nearly all 
the workmen in the shipbuilders’ yards on the hr fa in 1878, 
120,000 cotton spinners; and in 1879, the Durham miners rose 
against what they called the exactions of capital and produced 
serious social disturbances. Still later—in 1890—1, strikes 
oecurred in that free-trade country, and an army of 392,981 la- 
borers rose against the barons of free trade, Still later—in 
1892—40,000 cotton-mill hands struck, and the military power 
had to be called into requisition to quell the disturbance. In 
Germany, in the same year, there were forty-five-strikes, affect- 
ing 45,800 persons, while in France there were thirty-one strikes, 
affecting 98,700 persons. 

If there is one thing made clear by the history of these labor 
disturbances it is that, as a rule, they occur most frequently in 
countries in which labor is most inte t and rous. 
Laborers who are really oppressed, living from hand to mouth, 
have no time to waste in strikes and no means to support them. 
But when wages yield a liberal support and improve conditions, 
with some leisure to read and think on the questions of the day, 
the working people become sensible to an increasing degree of 
the inequalities existing in our social system, and as their means 
increase, feel a growing desire to resent and resist what they be- 
lieve to be an encroachment on their rights. So itcame to pass 
that one of the latest and most disastrous strikes of recent times 
occurred at Homestead, Pa., where the strikers had been receiv- 
ing the highest wages ever paid to workmen, and were better 
fed, clothed, and lodged than laborers in the same line of work 
anywhere else on earth. 

ithout enlarging upon this interesting inquiry further, I 
may say that there is a field of economic area pas in connec- 
tion with the labor problem which my honorable friend from 
Indifna, Mr. BYNUM, would find it profitable to explore, and 
after he has done so I hazard nothing in saying that he will cor- 
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rect his log book of logic, and never again undertake to ascribe 
our labor troubles to our protective system. 
But, Mr. Chairman, the policy of this measure, more vicious 
if possible than the arguments used in its support, of reducing 
the revenues of this Government by the removal of duties must 
lead to the same disasters which have hitherto followed a simi- 
lar policy. It will result in a diminished revenue and a dimin- 
ishing prosperity. It has done so in the past, and will do so in 
the future: Like causes produce like effects, under identical 
conditions, the world over. No better illustration of this can be 
found than the instructive paraa existing between the situa- 
tion of the country at this time and its situation under the last 
Democratic Administration before the war. Iwill submit in 
this connection the results of a glance into the state of finances 
and business at the latter period. 

On June 30, 1857, the public debt wasabout $29,060,386, against 
which the Treasury held in its vaults $17,710,114. To set free 
the increasing balance and to relieve the business interests of 
the country which were then struggling to avert the revulsion 
which finally overtook them, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Howell Cobb, purchased of the unmatured debt about $5,000,- 
000, paying thereon a premium of about $700,000. This, how- 
ever, failed to relieve the situation. The industries of the 
country were in distress, and the revenue fell off so rapidly that 
upon the opening of the Thirty-fifth Congress the Secretary 
was compelled to ask for a loan of $20,000,000, Congresspromptly 

authorized the issue. The work of increasing the debt to meet 
the deficiency in the revenue went brayely on until under five 
different acts of Congress, from December 23, 1857, to March 2, 
1861, inclusive, bonds and Treasury notes amounting to $143,- 
591,250 had been issued, increasing the actual indebtedness of 
the Government well nigh $75,000,000, as appears from the sub- 
joined statement. : 


Issued under act of— 
December 23, 1857, Treasury notes 


143, 591, 250 


The tariff act of 1857 supplementing the act of 1846 and reduc- 
still more the duties on imported goods, went into operation 
July 1, 1857. Disasters to business and curtailment of revenue 
followed thick and fast. By March 3, 1859, the situation was so 
appalling that President Buchanan addressed a special message 
to Congress appealing in tones of touching pathos to preserve 
the credit of the country. The Treasury was bankrupt. The 
national credit was reduced to its lowest terms, and money had 
to be borrowed on any terms to defray the ordinary expenses of 
the Government. In his message the President said: 

Thus the country, which is full of resources, will be dishonored before the 
world, the people, who are a debt-paying people, will be dis- 
graced by the omission on our part to du our duty. 

After thirty-three years we again have a Democratic Admin- 
istration. It has been in full and unfettered operation for less 
than ten months. The baleful shadow of tariff for revenue 
stalking before its substance has fallen like a mildew blight upon 
our country, paralyzing our industries and curtailing our rev- 
enues, and we again witness the mortifying spectacle of a Treas- 
ury sinking towards bankruptcy, and the Secretary advertising 
a loan of $50,000,000 to meet the current expenses of the Govern- 
ment. Thus does Democratic history repeat itself. I have taken 
the pains to set this instructive parallel before the Democratic 
members of the House that they may be yen oe to an under- 
standing of the meaning of“ the morass of imbecility and inde- 
cision in which they are sinking deeper and deeper every mo- 
ment,’ 

Mr. Chairman, I will append to my remarks a paper pre d 
by Hon. H. G. Davis, of West Virginia, containing valuable in- 
formation on the subject of coal production and distribution. 


APPENDIX. 


MEMORANDUM RELATING TO DUTY ON COAL, PREPARED BY H. d. DAVIS, 
WEST VIRGINIA. ‘ 


Anthracite coal has been on the free list for many years, and is the only 
coal in domestic use in New England, New York, and New Jersey, which seo- 
tion would furnish a market for foreign coals. 

Bituminous coal in the East is used almost exclusively by gas, electric, 
oa and steamboat companies, and by manufacturing estab- 

ents. 

The duty on bituminous coal is 75 cents per ton, which is less than half the 
chin yd pae cent paid on dutiable articles under the present tariff, 

No act from the organization of the Government down to this Con- 
gress has put coal on the free list. 

Between 1856 and 1886 there was a reciprocal treaty with Canada, which ad- 


mitted, am: other articles, coal intoeach country free of duty; other for- 
eign coals pail a. Anty. N 


The tariff act of 1846, known as the Walker“ or low tariff, put coal at 30 
per cent ad valorem. The duty has been as as $2.80 per ton. 
The average duty on coal from the first im 1789 to the present lawhas 
been over #1 per ton. The per cent o duty on coal us to 1860 was gener- 
higher than that of the average du! 


all able article. The a e cent 
of dutiable articles under the present tariff is-about 48; on coal e per 


cent of duty on the present and proposed tariff on nearly eve 
the miner and operator, such as wearing apparel, blankets, carpets, fur- 
n susa picks, shovels, steel, and iron, is her than the present duty on 


coal. 

If the tariff on coal is to be reduced, there is no good reason why it should 
be reduced below the average reduction on all other dutiable articles. 

The changes from time to time in the duty on bituminous coal is shown 
in the following compilation of the tariff laws, to wit: 


Year. Rate, Duty perton. 

1789 2 cents per bushel, equals.. 80.50 
1790 to 1792 3. cents per bushel, equals.. 4 
1792 to 1794. 4 cents per bushel, equals.. 1.26 
1794 to 1812. 5 cents per bushel, equals.. 1.40 
Dee 10 cents per bushel, equals.. 2. 80 
Seton T, 5 cents per bushel, equals 1.40 
1824 to 1842 6 cents per bushel, equals 1. 08 
— — a Keanu samasges A T ARAH sna ans ook ae acess aot wet Po 1.75 
Sa 20 per cent ad valorem, equals. 65 to .75 

1857 to 1861 2 per cent ad valorem, equals.| .55to . 6 
1861 to 1862 ins 1.00 
1862 to 1864 1.10 
1864 to 1872 1.25 
1872 to 1893.. +75 


As a matter of fact, from 1856 to 1886 no duty was collected by the United 
States on coal coming from Canada, as the reciprocity treaty with thatcoun- 


try was in operation. 
e oMicial report of the Bureau of Statistics, Treasury Department, 
places the average value of bituminous coal for 1892 at $3.32 per ton. The 


duty of 75 cents per ton makes an ad valorem duty of 22) per cent—not quite 
half the average rate on all dutiable articles. 

From the beginning of the Government to the er time, no President. 
no Congress, no national platform of any political party, and none of the 

eat statesmen of the past have favored free bituminous coal. Neither the 

orrison or the Mills bill placed coal on the free list, but the Ways and 
Means Committee of the present Congress propose to overturn and reverse 
the Jone. une of precedents and the uniform policy of the Government on 
this subject. 

Great Britain, of all the foreign countries, is the only nation that will be 
benefited by free coal. Canadaexactsa duty of 60 cents a short ton, or about 
67 cents a long ton, on United States coal. hy should her coal come into 
the United States free? The removal of our duty will not increase a par- 
ticle our trade with Canada. 

The United States and Canada cover large areas of territory which are 
contiguous and separated for thousands of miles only by a land line or 
waterways. The proximity in some instances of our mines to Canada, par- 
ticularly to the Province of Ontario, enables us, by a short haul, to reach 
their markets and send some of our coal into Canada, a duty of 67 
cents, long ton; and from like circumstances some of t coal comes to 
the Unite Seated Paving 75 cents per ton. Remove our duty and let theirs 

be at a great van . Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
k y and Alabama wili lose much of their seaboard 
ean no! 7 


Mr. E. Gilpin, jr., inspector of Nova Scotia mines, reports in 1890: 

“The two principal shipping ports are Pictou and Sydney. They are about 
the same distance from ton, namelx, 025 miles. The mines are all located 
in the immediate vicinity of harbors. The distance from the mines to the 
loading grounds for vessels is from one-halfto 15 miles. Although the facil- 
ities for the shipment of coal from these ports are very imperfect, there 
would be no difficulty in quickly making them ample for all the coal that 
would be raised from the mines, Although the Sp Hill Colliery pro- 
duces more coal than any other colliery in Nova Scotia, it has had no outlet 
by sea until recently. Such an outlet was talked of more than forty years 
ago. Railroad outlets on the Bay of Fundy, at Parrsboro, 83 miles from the 
mines, and at Pugwash, on the Gulf of St. Lawrence, have recently been 
completed. The coal from this mine has heretofore found its market in 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and the upper provinces. 

“Tt is believed that there are no districts in the world so accessi- 
ble to and within such easy reaching distance of vibe ipo tidewaters as are 
the coal mines of Nova Scotia, and especially those of Cape Breton. There 
are safe harbors in abundance, and there would be no difficulty in providing 
shipping facilities to any required extent.” 

e following comparative statement shows the difference in the cost at 
Boston of United States and Canadian coals: 


Analysis cost bituminous coal at Boston. 


ARS mining 
U: tad’ — serge N 

mines to seaboard, 
Nova Scotia, ave 


Cost at Boston, including duty 
If coal is made free, deduct dutyyʒü 2. .---]2--------- 


Cost of Nova Scotia coal at Boston, duty off 


N. B.—Boston is selected simply as a common point in New England and 
as a large receiving port for coal. 

The above shows that Nova Scotia coal can be sold at Boston with present 
duty at 88, which is 30 cents less than the cost of United States coal. But 
the difference in quality is in favor of the United States. If itis conceded 
that United States is 20 per cent better, add this to 32.25, the cost of Nova 
Scotia coal, and we have 52. 70 as the value of Nova Scotia coal without the 
duty, as compared with $3.30, the costof United States coal, or an advantage 
of 60. cents to the Nova Scotia coal. The net profit tothe producer on United 
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States coal is between 10 and 20 cents a ton. Under the present tariff the 
landowners, miners, the operators, railways, American vessels and seamen 
are stri to retain the home market. Take away the 75 cents duty and 
they must lose much of their seacoast trade. 

Of the soft coal consumed in New England it is estimated that about one- 
third of it is used in manfacturing, the greater portion being required by 
railroads, gas coinpanies, electric railways, steam vessels, t plants. etc. 
Many ofthe factoriesare located onrivers. The removal of the duty. therefore, 
would benefit manufacturing interests but little, and in so small a propor- 
tion upon manufactured goods as to have little effect on the cost of produc- 
tion. 

A large manufacturer in New England, using 30,000 tons of coal annually, 
writing on the subject, says: 

„Massachusetts census shows that the cost of the fuel 1 in man- 
ufacturing is equal to2 per cent of the total cost of all material used in the 
woolen manufacture, to 1.7 per cent of the total cost in worsted manufac- 
ture, to 3.2 per cent of the total cost in cotton manufacture, to 1} percent of 
the total cost in all industries." 

Although this authority gives the average cost of fuel in all industries as 
1} per cent, in order to meet any suggestion that may be made that this is 
too low an estimate let us double it and call the cost of fuel 3 percent. If 
the manufacturer saves the entire 75 cents per ton it would be less than one- 
fourth of 8 per cent, or about three-quarters of 1 per cent. 

Canada, not including Nova Scotia, uses about 3,500,000 tons of bituminous 
coal annually, about two-fifths of which comes from the United States, on 
which we pay her a duty of over $800,000. The coal regions of the United 
States affected by the removal of the uiy pronus many times the amount 
consumed Dr: Sanana In 1864-'65-'66, the three last years of reciprocity 
treaty with ada, Nova Scotia sent to the United States about 1,188,000 
tons of coal, or nearly 400,000 tons annually, which at that time was about 
one-fifth of the bituminous coal used on or near the Atlantic coast. If, by 
mak coal free, they would be able to send the same proportion, their 
trade with this eee won be about 1,500,000 tons annually, and to this 
extent would take work and money from our people. Would this be right, 
and would they not ask who is responsible, and remember, when voting 
again, the men and party who reduced their wages and gave part of their 


work to foreigners? 

The follo statistics of the area and production of coal in the several 

States will be found interesting in this connection: 

Area of coal in the several States. 
Area in | prog 
uction, 
States. square 
miles. 802. 
BITUMINOUS. Tons. 

5, 250, 000 
450, 000 
90, 000 
8,775, 000 
4 150, 000 
200 250, 000 
800 14, 000, 000 
450 3, 250, 000 
11 1, 000, 000 
„ß 18, 000 3, 750, 000 
67 17,000 2, 800, 000 
S 13, 000 3, 000, 000 
= 550 3, 058, 350 
Mi 1 5 6,700 100, 000 
Missouri 26, 887 3, 250, 000 
s N T 6 aos oon cae pce cece cnacenccocccwewssesevces|ppeccsenn= 600, 000 
% ˙²iQn— ² dhasebnockadhsnssabupecnccsdes|rocs nance 800, 000 
Ohio 19, 000 18, 500, 000 
I — — 60, 000 
000 500, 000 
100 2, 500, 000 
500 400, 000 
3,500, 00 
1, 200, 000 
6, 500, 000 
2, 000, 000 


t in- 


coal mines on both sides ofthe Atlantic are near the sea. In some 
the sea. Our 


Fore: 
of the Nova Scotia mines the coal is taken from under 


the point of consumption in New England, New York, or New Jersey from 
90 to 9 per cent of its value represents labor. 
believed tlemen of Boston and New 


It is generally that a number of 
York, of great prominence in political and financial circles, have recently 


formed a com , expecting to reap large gains by free-coal legislation, 
and it is said that their influence is being esol in favor of the proposed re- 
moval of the duty. 


It is well known that foreign ships and seamen are paid less than those of 
the United States. If we are to successfully compete under the new condi- 
tions proposed our labor must be reduced, and we ought to have free ships. 
Under our present laws American coals must be carried between points in 


the United States in American vessels. 

The census of 1890 ee about 75,000 le in the States of Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, est Virginia, and Alabama employed in the 8 
tion of bituminous coal, principaily marketed in the East, where 
coal nips rina 1 her 3 is five parsone Pa a samiy, re have 375, 
people e five s 5 n this ind us or a living. 

Free coal is different from all o — — named in this 5 : only a 

8 of persons 


few interests on the seacoast are benefited, and many th 
elsewhere are injured. 
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1t requires about 500,000,000 annually to carry on the Government, a large 
portion of which must be obtained from customs dues. The present duty on 
coal brings a revenue of about 1,000,000 a year, as appear from the table 
below. Notwithstanding the need of this revenue, the committee have re- 
ported a bill which they estimate will create a deficit of between sixty and 
seventy millions of dollars, and have placed coal on the free list. There is 
no good reason why coal should be exempted from its share of the expenses 
of the Government, and why should we give Canada the benefit of free coal 
while she continues to ae us 67 cents a (long) ton upon the coal sent her 
from the United States? The coal imported and the duty paid for the last 
three years are as follows: * 


Tons. Value. 

1,081, 560 88, 932 
1,309, 974 1 85 180 
1, 102, 231 3, 614, 202 


This statement istaken from the official reports of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. The figures for 1892 are also found in a comparative statement is- 
sued in pamphlet form by the Ways and Means Committee, having upon its 
cover the names of its members and carrying with it the sanction of that 
body. The data given will be found on page 47 of that pamphlet. 

This reference alone should be sufficient to show that the position taken 
by the chairman of the committee in his opening address upon the tariff bill, 
as to the value which should attach to coal in estimating the ad valorem 
duty, is ingeniousand misleading. Mr. WILSON states that the cost of coal 
in his district is from 40 cents to 60 cents a ton, and argues from this that 
the duty of 75 cents is excessive. The authority of his own committee on 
this subject is found in the above statement of the duties collected for the 
year 1892, which gives the average value per ton of coal as 83.32. upon which 
valuation the duty of 75 cents is applied to get the ad valorem duty and not 
merely upon the bare cost of dig, the coal. Theamount per ton which 
he gives covers merely the wages of the miners. He takes no account ofthe 
cost of transfe: to the rallway cars, timbering the mine, mam 
the machinery and the numerous items of expense incidental to a mining 
ae bo aon there is royalty and interest to be considered on the 
ca vested. 


tion, it would be manifestly unjust to stop at this stage of the coal’s pe 


toa point where it would be useful. Surely it isnot atthe mouth of the 


the ground and o 
hanced by the labor of transportation when it has gone h 
by land and water to a point where it must come in competition with the 
coals of other countries. If the value of the coal ought to be estimated at 
the mine in finding the ad valorem duty, then the whole basis of the valua- 
tion of the dutiable list as prepared by the Government is wrong. 

Mr. WILSON is also quoted as sa that the duty on coal is in the nature 
of a subsidy to the railroads. Such a statement is unjust and reflects inju- 
riously upon an interest absolutely essential to the development of his State 


and country. 

The ave haul to tidewater from the coal fields of the two ab ge is 
850 miles, while the average freight is 4 mills per ton per mile, which leaves 
little or no margin over cost. 


It is only necessary to call attention to the fact that about one-fourth of 
the roads of the country are in the hands of receivers, while from not more 
than one-half of all the roads are the stockholders receiving any returns 
from the many millions they have invested in railways. 

The Democrats announce themselves for “ tariff for revenuo:“ then why 
not make coal a part of it? Coal should not be classed as raw material. In 
the mines it has very little value, from 5 cents to 20 cents a ton, depending 
upon its quality and locality. At Boston, which is a central point in New 
England for the delivery of coal from the two V. Maryland, and Penn- 
sylvania, it is worth $3.30 per ton, which shows fully 9 per cent of its value 
when it es the consumer is the labor of production and transportation. 
It is entirely consumed in using, while other articles, called by some as raw 
material, upon arriving at the factory are often in the first stage of manu- 
facture; one is destroyed, while the other is being put into a permanent 
form of usefulness. 

There is no demand from our people for free coal, and no person, corpora- 
tion, or interest has asked for it. 

H. G. DAVIS. 


Mr. WISE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may be allowed to proceed for ten minutes. 

The CHAIRM The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. WISE] 
asks unanimous consent that he may be allowed to proceed for 
ten minutes, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


[Mr. WISE addressed the committee. See Appendix. 


[Mr. CLARKE of Alabama withholds his remarks for revision. 
See Appendix.] : 

[M. TUCKER withholds his remarks for revision. See Ap- 
pendix.] 


Mr. HUNTER obtained the floor. 

Mr. HERMANN. Lask that the time of the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. 5 be extended for five minutes. 

TheCHAIRMAN, The gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. aurren) 
has been recognized. The Chair will remark that if the time o 
every speaker be extended, a number of gentlemen who desire 
tos 2 — not be accommodated. 

r. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, this is a very important ques- 
tion, and it seems to me it ought to be considered in the light of 
revenue and that alone. As I understand, the purpose of this 
bill is to provide for equalizing taxation. We ought to be fair 
with each other about a question of this kind; and whilst we 
are seeking to carry out a system of taxation for the people of 
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the country certain articles may be subjected to taxation with 
some propriety. As the taxing power is limited by the termsof 
the Constitution, I think the line is distinctly drawn by thatin- 
strument, so that we can not here as legislators enact any law 
for the purpose of protection. If protection comes at all it must 
be under the eighth section of Article I of the Constitution of the 
United States, which provides that Congress shall have power to 
levy taxes, duties, and imposts for specific purposes; that is, to 
provide the necessary revenues to support this Government. 

No construction has ever been placed upon the Constitution 
by which you can levy a tax to protect anybody or anybody’s 
business. Avarice is the creation of protection. It is the out- 
growth of a doctrine which seeks to plunder the masses of the 
people in order to confer special benefits and special privileges 
upon a small number of people. In order to sustain this doc- 
trine and make it plausible, it is explained by many men in this 
House that labor will be benefited; that if we will step aside 
from the constitutional provision and adopt this scheme of pro- 
tection, the laborer will receive the benefit by virtue of the en- 
actment of such a law. Mr. Chairman, no man in this country 
has ever received one cent of additional pay because of a pro- 
tective tariff. 

The man has never been discovered who has received, as a la- 
borer, one particle of these protective duties that have gone into 
the hands of the protected classes. It isa mere pretense, end 
the statement is made bimply for the peepee of making the doc- 
trine seem plausible to the masses of the people and cheating 
them out of their votes. 

Go to Alabama to-day where they are digging ore, and you 
will find the laborer working there for 60 cents a day, with pick 
and shovel, throwing out the ore upon the dump. to Pitts- 
burg, and there you will find men digging ore and receiving 
$1.10 per day. Go to Colorado and you will find laborers doing 
the same kindof work with the same muscle and the same skill, 
receiving for their labor $3 a day. If protection is for the ben- 
efit of the laboring man, why do not all these laborers doing the 
same class of work receive 83 a day? What is protection for? 
It is simply to be used in order to obtain votes in certain local- 
ites, and in certain other localities to exclude them, it may be. 

Mr. WHEELERof Alabama. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man correct his statement about Alabama as to 60 cents a day? 
That is a great mistake. 

Mr. HUNTER. I only take the reports which I find. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. They earn from $3 to $4 a day 
in the coal mines. 5 

Mr. HUNTER. Where men are working by the day it is very 
different from where they are working by the ton under ground. 
The wages may be different in different localities, and I have no 
doubt that is true. Men are working for 60 cents a day in many 
localities, and for $2.50 in other localities, in the protected indus- 
tries of thiscountry; and I ask, if peons is for the benefit of 
labor, why do they not all get the highest price for their labor? 

I wish to call the N the committee to the following 
statistics of the area and production of coal in the United States, 
which will be found interesting in this connection: 


States. square pF he 
miles. 

BITUMINOUS Tons. 
c EA E E O A EAEE 8, 600 5, 250, 000 
Arkansas 17,000 450, 000 
een e . chan ea 90, 000 
e a T A ES VERA S A NEE E E 3,775, 000 
Dakota (North and South) ..........-.-.---.-----------]---------- 150, 000 
S 200 250, 000 
IIlinois 36, 800 14, 000, 000 
Indiana 6, 450 3, 250, 000 
Indian Territory. — 1, 000, 000 
DV.. 18, 000 3, 750, 000 
Kansas 17, 000 2, 800, 000 
ey 13, — 8 — — 

aryland . E 

Michigan. 6,700 100, 000 
C77 ˙ AAA A EAE ROAR 26, 887 3, 250, 000 
1 TATA AAVTVTVTVT—T—T—T— I A AE E PAn. 600, 000 
e eee S e EETA P a D N ARA 800, 000 
o ss 19, 000 13, 500, 000 
Peele scene monica S E bunanses}shoscs one 60, 000 
PORTING STAINING. CS con E VEE E A r EA 9,000 37, 500, 000 
Tennessee. 5. 100 2, 500, 000 
Texas 4,500 400, 000 
Utah . —.— 370, 000 
V. * 180 3, 500, 000 
ARR ISCONG ono ao A eae nage bane evererer S 1, 200, 000 
West V N RS SY Sites Bea Er Sie 16, 000 6, 500, 000 
Rap atu) Gath Rp yRa ae ae paren she (ae ee nee Ree Re „ 2, 000, 000 
WO PE Nb bs Oa casas nae Seiten e A 03, 350 

ANTHRACITE. 
nnn —] 470 41, 893, 316 


You will observe that the Creator has been exceedingly kind 
to his children, storing away in the bowels of the earth fuel to 
meet the demands for all time. Now, to lay the heavy hand of 
protection upon an article of such prime necessity is inconsist- 
ent with the laws of God and the rights of the toiling people. 
Who makes this demand these protectionists in the galleries 
could answer best. 

We have reached a point where coal is light, heat, and force, 
and should be free. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. ALDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I heard my friend, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Ohio, Judge HARE, the other day tell 
of having, on a certain occasion, appeared before a board of edu- 
cation against a proposed change of schoolhousesite. The judge 
said he made a very eloquent and able argument on that occasion, 
as he always does. The board gave him their undivided attention, 
and he was satisfied that he was making a most excellent impres- 
sion. After the judge had concluded his oration and retired, the 
board proceeded to consult, and after a little while one of the 
members came out to break to the judge the news of the result. 

He took the judge aside and said to him, Judge, look here: 
you made a very able speech to-day, an eloquent speech, a strong 
speech, and I think you were right about this matter, but the 
fact is this board of education was elected to move this school- 
house, and, by George, we are going to move it!” [Laughter.] 
Mr. Chairman, the Democratic ees was elected to reform the 
tariff, and we will reform it. [Laughter and applause.] 

And this, Mr..Chairman, is neither the time nor the occasion 
for Democrats to measure their respective Democracy. It is no 
time for 3 I have great rapon for the Democracy of 
the distinguished gentleman from Maryland [Mr. RAYNER] 
who so ably and eloquently addressed us on this occasion. 
But with due deference to him I want to say that in my 
humble judgment, and in the opinion of a great many other 

ple, I have been as good a Democrat on the silver question at 
east as he has been [laughter]; and I desire to call his atten- 
tion to the fact, Mr. Chairman, that even in the great State of 
Maryland all the illustrious men do not agree upon the question 
of a tariff upon coal. I want to read to him the language uttered 
by the distinguished Senator and Democratic leader from Mary- 
land, SenatorGORMAN, in aspeech delivered by him inthe Senate 
on January 9, 1889, on this subject. Senator GORMAN on that 
occasion used this language: 

As 1 have before said, there never was a Democratic statesman, there 
never has been a President elected by the Democratic party, or a Secretary 
of the Treasury, or a committee of either branch of Congress that was con- 
trolled by Democrats, knowing that revenue must be ra. from the tariff, 
who ever dreamed of putting coal upon the free list. My friend wishes to 
reverse all precedents. No, Mr. President, the Democratic party is nota 
free-trade party. 

In this connection, Mr. Chairman, it may not be out of place to 
qaom from a speech delivered upon this floor on May 5, 1884, b. 
the PEAS entleman from West Virginia [Mr. WILSON]. 

Mr. REED. Will the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
ALDERSON] give us the date of that speech of Senator GORMAN? 

Mr. ALDERSON. It was on the Mills bill, on an amendment 
in the Senate to place coal on the free list, January 9, 1889. 

Mr. REED. Quite recent! 

Mr. ALDERSON. To show that the Republican statesmen 
have disagreed on this subject, I want to call attention to the fact, 
Mr. Chairman, that on reh 3, 1871, Mr. Farnsworth. of IIli- 
nois, a Republican, called up the following resolution offered by 
himself: 

Be it resolved, etc., That from and after the passage of this joint rezolution 
no tax or duty shall be levied upon foreign coal. 

Messrs. FRYE and HALE, now Republican Senators from the 
State of Maine, then members of the House, both voted in the 
affirmative, along with every Republican from New England, if 
I am correctly informed as to the politics of the gentlemen who 
voted on that occasion. Mr. Garfield was for free coal when in 
this House, as was Mr. Blaine, along with other distinguished 
Republicans. i 

ut recurring to the s h delivered by my distinguished 
colleague, Mr, WILSON of West Virginia, I want to say that it 
is not surprising that some Democrats in West Virginia who 
have been his students upon the tariff question do not now agree 
with him upon this question of free coal. In his speech deliv- 
ered in this House on May 5, 1884, he said: 

Mr. Ch 
scheme „ g Baty forthe By dation of this till 
1 shall vote to-morrow against the motion to strike out the enacting clause. 
This does not imply an indorsement of the bill asitstands. It simply means 
a willingness to consider and support a bill with the general object professed 
by this one, “to reduce import duties and war taxes.” If we do not strike 
out the e clause, but to consider the bill by sections, it can 
be amended and perfected wherever this may be n. A vote in favor 
of that motion presented itself to my 1 groan as a vote to prevent all leg- 


islation at this session for the reduction of taxes and for the relief of the 
ple and of our industries. The same vote that can strike out the ‘enacting 


return to a ag tariff 
made by even progress and on a scale of justice to This bill would per- 


average is over 40 — 

I 1 

f ee e nig 
ation will be co: 

sharo only in the general fortune of 

Mr. Chairman, when I remind this committee further that in 
every tariff bill which has been passed by a Democratic Congress, 
or any Democratic branch of any Co coal has been placed 
upon the dutiable list; when I remind the committee of the 
fact that five of the gentleman who have reported this Wilson 
bill placing coal upon the free list joined in reporting the Mills 
bill, retaining a duty of 75 cents per ton, it can not be denied— 
and I wish to call the attention of my friend, Mr. RAYNER, to 
this fact—that the Democrats in this House who now favor a 
revenue duty u coal have very good Democratie precedence 
and very good Democratic company for the position which they 
assume. 

I know, Mr. Chairman, that everybody can not be suited ina 

- tariff bill. I will vote for this bill on its final eif there is 
not one single amendment made to its provisions. I do not like 
all of its provisions. I do not like a bounty on sugar. I do not 
like the rebate provisions contained in section 22 of the Wilson 
bill and contained in 25 of the McKinley bill. But I shall vote 
for this measure, or any other measure, Mr. Chairman, which 
has in it a single shred of tariff reform. I do not like a bill, Mr. 
Chairman, which gives the interests of my people and section all 
the reform“ and New England all the ‘‘tariff.” Why, the 
distinguished gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN] the other 
day used the following language as an argument: 

“There is one section in this country which gets the lion’s share, but it is 
not the south. [Applause.] For e e that the Southern States get 
out of this bill New England will get 85 out of this bill. [Applanse.] e 
State, Massachusetts, will reap more benefit from the tariff left in this bill 
than all the Southern States combined. The State of New York and the 
State of Pennsylvania alone will reap more benefit than all the Southern 
States combined.” 

The South and West have had a superabundance of this kind 
of legislation, Mr. Chairman. 

The voters of the United States, after full discussion and de- 
liberation, by a majority of more than 800,000 in the Congres- 
sional elections of 1890, declared in favor of tariff reform. That 
verdict was reiterated in the elections of 1892 by the selection of 
a Democratic Executive and House of Representatives, and 
enough changes resulted in the Senate from that election to 
alter its political complexion, and to make both branches of the 
legislative department of the Government Democratic. 

believe every Democrat on this floor has an earnest desire 
and honest intention to carry out the expressed will of the peo- 
ple, and the differences which exist among us are such only as 
can and will be settled amicably among ourselves, and in the end 
the great object will be attained for which we have been com- 
missioned by the people. The people have trusted us, Mr. Chair- 
man, and let us trust ourselves. 

The people demand action, and we should act without unnec- 
essary delay. It is reco on all sides that in arranging 
the tariff schedules it will be impossible to gratify the wishes 
of all people or of all sections, and should we not meet this 
question with a ition to compromise differences and to 
make concessions? It is in this spirit that I will consume the 
short time allotted to me in the discussion of this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the issue to be considered is not between the 
abstract doctrines of free trade and of protection, but is to be 
fought out between the Democratic demand for a tariff for reve- 
nue only and the Republican contention for a high protective 
tariff. Unfortunately for the taxpayers of the country, the ex- 
penses of this Government have grown so enormously, as the re- 
sult of Republican extravagance and misrule, that we will not 
be able now to reduce the burdens of the people in so considera- 
ble an extent as is desirable and as their condition demands. 
We are driven to meet au annual expenditure of 8500, 000, 000, 
in round numbers, of public funds. . 

It is our policy, and it is the object of this bill, to collect a 
portion of this immense sum from tariff taxation, and we are 
now to determine the particular subjects to be selected as those 
upon which the tariff shall be , to the end that revenue 
8 be collected to meet the demands of Government. Demo- 
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crats 8 merely as to the subjects to be selected for taxa- 
tion; but in the common purpose to relieve the people by means 
of tariff reform we all stand shoulder to shoulder, and will be 
united when we have settled among ourselves the differences 
which exist among us. 

In some quarters, Mr. Chairman, an 5 has been made to 
measure the Democracy of members of this House by the claim 
that it was an unpardonable sin” to propose any amendment to 
any clause of this bill, as originally drafted. In this statement 
I have no reference to member of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, but if this rule should be adopted the majority of 
the committee would most certainly be entirely outside the pale 
of party, as the chairman has consumed two days in offering 
amendments to the original draft of the bill. I believe the 
lumber schedule has been twice changed from the original draft. 
We first had free lumber; next a tariff on finished lumber, and 
now we have a reciprocal tariff on lumber, on motion of the 
chairman of the committee. 

If every man is to be read out of the party who has objection 
to some ular feature of the bill, we would not have a Dem- 
ocrat left in this body. I do not mean to criticise the chairman 
of the committee by this statement, but merely desire to call at- 
tention to the fact that this bill is like every other bill—open to 
amendment—end to impress if upon the House that it is unjust 
and unfair to charge that any gentleman is opposed to the gen- 
eral object of the bill simply because he offers to amend the 
measure. This bill will be the bill of every Democrat in the land 
when it becomes a law; we are all alike responsible for it, and 
are alike entitled to share in its preparation. 

Mr. Chairman, we have determined to raise a portion of our 
revenues by means of a tariff tax, and we have promised to treat 
every section and interest fairly, as well as to reform the tariff. 

I db not agree with gentlemen who say they will vote to cut 
down every rate of duty provided in this bill, and will vote 
against every proposition to pay some duty upon articles placed 
upon the free list in this measure; but I stand ready to support 
any amendment which will have the effect to treat every section 
and every interest fairly in the distribution of the benefits to 
result from the levying of a tariff for revenue, and in doing so 
simply carry out Democratic pledges and promises made to the 


ople. 

The Democratic members of the Committee on Ways and 
Means are able and intellectual gentlemen. They have given 
much time to the consideration of the great question of tariff re- 
form, and with commendable zeal and energy have devoted their 
time and attention to the discharge of the onerous and delicate 
duties required of them in the preparation of the bill which they 
have reported; and when we measure the great variety of sub- 
jects covered by their inquiries, investigations, and actions; 
when we consider how stupendous was the task before them, we 
have not been surprised that they have corrected in many re- 
spects their bill as originally drafted, and their chairman has 
found it necessary to consume more than two days of the time 
allotted to the consideration of amendments to this bill in per- 
fecting it by offering and securing the adoption of amendments 
to the text of their measure as orignally reported. We honor 
the committee for their honest and earnest efforts to perfect a 
measure which is to carry out the wishes of the people expressed 
by them at the polls twice in succession, and we feel sure the 
members of the committee have nosympathy with the idea that 
this particular measure is hedged about with some divine attri- 
butes, and that any Democrat who proposes to amend it in any 
particular is a traitor to his party. 

I have not heard any gentleman speak of this measure who 
has claimed that it is perfect in every particular, or assert that 
he indorsed its every feature. This statement applies to the 
members of the Committee on Ways and Means as well as other 

ntlemen, So far as I am concerned, and as I have said before, 
oa vote for it if it had in it asingle shred of tariff reform, 
and I will vote for the bill on its final passage if I am not able 
to secure an amendment to a single provision which it contains. 

I confess there are some features of the bill which I would 
change if in my power to do so; but when I come finally to 
vote I must decide whether the measure is a better bill than 
the McKinley tariff law; and in my judgment there should not 
and will not be any hesitation about arriving ata proper con- 
clusion upon that question and in favor of this bill, as I have. 
I would not place diamonds and other precious stones uncut 
upon the free list, as is done in the Wilson bill; but I find the 
same provision in the McKinley tariff bill. I would wipe out 
the rebate provision (section 22) of the Wilson bill; but I find the 
same provision in the McKinley law (section 25). I am opposed to 
that of this bill which gives a bounty to the sugar-producers 


of this country; but Ifind the same undemocratic measure in the 
McKinley bill in an aggravated form. 
Mr. , the great reduction made in the Wilson bill in 


1894. 
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the duty upon clothing alone will go far to compensate those 
whom I represent for the losses they would sustain should every 
product they have go upon the free list, not excluding coal, of 
which I desire to speak more especially upon this occasion: But, 
Mr. Chairman, the benefits to result from cheaper ing to 
the people will not be confined to my district, but like the dews 


of heaven will fall equally all; and in like manner all the 
benefits of every nature which shall come from the passage of 
this bill should be shared ool and fairly by every section and 
every interest of the country. I repeat it, the Democratic party 
has promised to treat every section and e interest fairly as 
well as to reform the tariff, and one of F 
and binding as the other and should be as faithfully kept and 
observed. Does this bill as originally drafted treat the people 
of my distriot and their products fairly? I think not; and while 
Tadmit that the bill is a far better measure than the McKinle 
tariff law, I must insist that it is not undemocratic.in me to as 
that my people have accorded to them justice in this Democratic 
measure for tariff reform. 

“A tariff is a tax,” and the levying of a tariff for revenue 
works naturally and incidentally protection u any given ar- 
ticle, and benefits those e in producing the commodity 
upon which the tax is fixed. ere are some exceptions tothis 
rule, growing out of circumstances surrounding and conditions 
existing and relating to a given article which do not exist with 
respect to products generally. A notable exception to this rule 
is wool, which has always commanded the highest price in this 
country when the duty upon it has been lowest. e all the 
people are cen cheaper clothing when the duties upon woolens 
are reduced, yet the persons e in the manufacture of 
woolens have an especial and double benefit preserved for them 
by the tariff left upon their product in this bill; and in this pe- 
culiar benefit persons engaged in other industries have noshare 
or portion. - 

If absolute free trade was feasible or practicable then we could 
not complain if our great product—coal—should share in the 
common lot; but so long as it is our policy to collect a portion of our 
revenues from tariff taxation, I deem it to be my duty to demand 
that those whom I represent shall share equally in the benefits 
as well as the burdens which shall come to the whole people 
under any and every system of taxation which may be inaugurated 
in this Government, and I should feel that I was recreant to the 
trust reposed in me if I did not with all the power, strength, and 
ability which I possess urge and insist that those whose servant 
Iam should have justice accorded to them in this the law under 
which is to be collected taxes to meet the expenses of govern- 
ment. 

Sir, millions of dollars have been expended in the distriet 
which I represent in constructing plants whereby coal can be 
produced, and in furnishing means of transportation of our prod- 
uct to aa in dig tpn of honest san industrious laborers are 
engage ging out our dusky diamonds” and transporting 
them to market, and thereby T meager support for them- 
selves, their wives, and children; thousands of farmers own land 
more valuable by reason of rich seams of coal underlying the 
surface, the farmers are dependent upon the mines to furnish a 
market for their products; the success of the business men is de- 
pendent upon the prosperity of the mining industries, and I view 
with alarm’ any attempted legislation which may bring injury to 
those great interests, and misery and want to so many thousands 
of my constituents. As I said before, we have been told by the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN] that the little State of 
Rhode Island will receive more benefits under the woolen sched- 
ules in the Wilson bill than all the Southern States.” 

I would like to inquire by what token a whole section is to be 
discriminated against and in favor of New England? Why is it 
so? Why should it be so? Inmy judgmentthe capital invested 
in West Virginia is entitled to as much considerationas if it had 
been invested in Massachusetts. In my e the hardy, in- 
dustrious and fearless miner who, in m , digs his liveli- 
hood from the bowels of the earth, Hf the hardy, industrious, 
and fearless railroad employé is entitled to as much thought and 
care as the comfortably housed, comfortably clothed, comfort- 
ably fed, high-priced laborer in any hot house infant industry” 
in Massachusetts or elsewhere; and I believe the farmers of my 
State are as much entitled to a home market” as are the agri- 
culturists around the smoke-stacks in New England, erected 
under a system of protective taxation which has on a much larger 


scale given more of benefit to the little State of Rhode Island 


than to the whole South.” 

And the chairman of the committee [Mr. WILSON] has said 
that a tariff on coal was a subsidy to the railroads. It rather 
appears to me, Mr. Chairman, that free coal means a subsidy to 

ew England manufacturers and the Dominion Coal Company, 
a corporation composed of capitalists of this country and Canada, 


who have secured control of a large area of coal lands in Nova 
Scotia, have had granted to them special and valuable privileges 
by the Dominion legislature, and who can with free coal and 
geographical and other advantages drive West V coal 
out of the New market; and for every tonof West Vir- 
ginia coal which is supplanted by Nova Scotia coal a royalty of 
123 cents goes into the treasury of the English crown, under the 
. ion Coal Company. Canada has a tariff 
upon j ` 

The committee has been indeed considerate of Nova Scotia. 
Nova Seotians may bring their eoal to us free under this bill, but 
we must pay them a tariff of 60 cents per short ton if we sell 
our coal to them. Lumber was originally placed on the free list 
by the committee, then a duty was pl upon dressed lumber, 
but on motion of the chairman the duty on lumber was made re- 
ciprocal. [had hoped that the committee would also propose to 
make the duty on coal reciprocal, but that has not been done. 
I will offer an amendment to that effect if we are not able to 
have the the duty reinstated. $ 

I am no apologist or defender of railroads, but my information 
is that the rate for coalfrom West to seaboard 
is about 34 ee e ton per mile. It is claimed that freights 
can not be carried cheaper without loss to the railroads. But it 
is said that the railroads get the lion’s share of profits on coal, 
and if the price on seaboard or in New England is cut down the 
rates will be reduced and the loss will fall upon the railroads. 

Mr. Chairman, I think our eat pew de experience teaches us 
that the railroads can take care of themselves. If they are to 
carry coal to seaboard at reduced rates they will N in part 
at least, from the operator; the operator in turn from the miner, 
who to-day is receiving almost starvation w: . The railroad 
employé, now poorly paid, will come in for his share of the re- 
duction, and, as is always the case, the laborer will bear the brunt 
and will suffer the most in the end. Not only this, Mr. Chair- 
man, but if the railroads must cut down their rates on through 
freights they will compensate themselves by 3 
freight rates, with the result that the consumers along their lines 
will have to pay more for fuel; and the effect of free coal, I fear, 
will be to injure most the laborers employed in mining and trans- 
porting will destroy the markets at the mines for farm 
products, and will increase the price of coal to home consumers 
who are not on the seacoast. 

I am informed that coal has gone on the free list because the 
committee classes it as a raw material.” I donot care, Mr. 
Chairman, to discuss the abstract theories or hair-splitting ideas 
as to the point at which to draw the dividing line between raw 
material” and finished product;” but this we do know, that 
when coal is carried and laid down in market more than 90 per 
cent of its value is made up of labor, including rtation, 
and that there is scarcely a ‘‘ finished product” in which such a 
large per centum of its value is made up of labor and transpor- 
tation. If coal is a raw material” now and should goon the 
free list, it was a raw material ” when the Mills bill was drafted 
and presented to the Fiftieth Congress by a Democratic com- 
mittee headed by the great tariff reformer, ROGER Q. MILLS; 
yet aduty of 75 cents per ton was placed in that bill upon bitumi- 
nous coal. As before stated, five of the democrats who reported 
the Wilson bill, including the present chairman, were mem- 
bers of the committee which reported the Mills bill and assisted 
in its passage through a Democratic House of Representatives. 
These gentlemen have the right to change their opinion upon 
the question at issue. I have the right not to change my opin- 
ion. I believe they were right then and are wrong now. Istand 
where they stood then. I occupy the position taken by every 
Dimora who has ever come to Congress from my State up to 
this time. 

I am in favor now, as Mr. WILSON of West Virginia was in 
1884, of “a bill for the reduction of taxes.” In my judgment, 
as it was then his judgment, where a bill departsfrom its gen- 
eral scheme of merely reducing taxes and seeks to enlarge the 
free list, it bears unevenly and, as I believe, unjustly, upon some 
of the interests of my own State.“ I believe now as he did then, 
that to take any one great industry and transfer it suddenl 
to the free list is to hold it tributary to all the rest.” And 
insist that if in any bill my State and her interests are not fairly 
treated, that “this inequality and discrimination should be cor- 
rected and the interests of my own State share only in the for- 
tune of all.” 

Every tariff bill which has ever passed a Democratic branch 
of any Congress has retained in it a duty on coal, and the indi- 
viduals who to-day criticise as undemocratic the position that 
there should be a revenue duty laid upon coal are either igno- 
rant of the record of the Democratic pee on this question or 
for selfish or malicious ends misstate the facts. 

The great Democratic leader, Senator GORMAN of Maryland, 
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in referring to this matter in a speech delivered by him in the 
Senate on January 9, 1889, used the following language, viz: 


„ + „Mr. President, the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. FAULKNER] 
says truly that 90 per cent of the cost of coal from the mines to the furnace 
goes tolabor. There are more than one hundred thousand men engaged in 
mining bituminous coal, and these hard-working men, who bring it from 
the bowels of the earth, get under the present tariff from 30 to 50 cents per 
ton, their wages not exceeding 8000 per annum. The owners of the property, 
the men who have invested their hard earnings in this enterprise, do not 
realize more than 10 cents per ton. The transportation lines, the railroads 
and canals, carry these products from the mines east of the Alleghenies to 
tide-water, at less than one-half cent per ton per mile, so sharp is the com- 

tition, even with the gay at 75 cents. There is no monopoly; there can 
be no combine or trust in the bituminous coal trade. The deposit is too ex- 
tensive and the competition too sharp to allow it. To open the door and 
admit foreign coals free of duty can only result in disaster to the owners of 
the mines and bring lower wages to the men employed in this great enter- 


Mr. President, under the moderate duties that were levied by the first act 
ever passed for ct he duties on foreign Soporta; the duty on bituminous 
coal was placed at $4 cents. It was increased $1.25 by a Democratic Con- 

and at no time from the date of the 3 of the first act until now 
ve the representatives of the Democra' y when in power ever pro- 
posed a lower duty than the present rate of 75 cents per ton. 

From 1824 to 1843 the duty was 81.68 ton; 1843 to 1846, 81.75 per ton; 1846, 
30 per cent ad valorem; 1847 to 1861 cent ad valorem; 1862 to 1864, 81 
per ton; 1865, $1.10 per ton; 1866 to 1872, 1.25 per ton; and since 1872, 75 cents 


per ton. 
i > 0 + s * o 2 
If the Democratic , Or a ty, adopts the open and broad position 
of my friend from curt that, nile you have to raise 8800, 000, 000 to sup- 


rt your Government, you will so legislate as to leave open the doors and 

in Nova Scotia coal free, where the mines happen to be immediately 

upon the seaboard, and it can be transferred from the miners’ cars to the 

vessel and brought in here by English tramp steamers and thus destroy this 

interest—the party that advocates such a proposition can not expect to 

yen supremacy in these great coal-produc: States bordering on the 
antic. 

As I have before said, there never was a Democraticstatesman, therenever 
has been a President elected by the Democratic party, or a Secretary of the 
Treasury, or a committee of either branch of Congress that was controlled 
by Democrats, knowing that revenue must be raised from the tariff, who 
ever dreamed of putting coal upon the free list. My friend wishes to reverse 
all precedents. 


Senator FAULKNER, of my own State, who is one of the ablest 
and most ardent of the Democratic Senators, in a speech on this 
subject delivered January 9, 1889, said: 


Mr. FAULKNER, Mr. President, I feel a deep interest in the action which 
the Senate may take upon the amendment of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
VEsT], as my State is so largely interested in the development of the coal in- 
dustry. especially of bit ous coal. If we have any we have very little 
anthracite coal in the State of West Virginia, but I am satisfied that there 
is no area of country in the United States that surpasses West Virgin a in 
its deposits of bituminous coal, the coal area of that State covering 16,000 

nare miles in a total area of 24,645 square miles embraced within her ts. 

would not o the amendment simply because I represent a State, 
which is so deeply interested in the development of the coal-mining interest, 
but I feel confident that in opposing it I am sustained by the declaration of 
pinapan of the national Democratic party and the action of its represent- 


atives o; the Mills bill, 

Mr. President, in that platform of Sgt ne the Democratic party an- 
nounced to the ple of this counti t the reduction of revenue, which 
was an impera ve necessity, should be made “in a spirit of fairness to all 
interests.“ That declaration was ted by the people of the country as 


accep! 
a leading and cardinal principle that should govern in the framing of the 
228 0 a bill for the 3 of the revenue, 
With confidence in the good faith and honest purpose of that party the 
ple decreed the overthrow of the Republican party by the election of a 
mocratic President and House of Representatives. . 

Coal was on the dutiable list at $1.25 a ton. Subsequently and in the proc- 
ess of reduction of the rates of ga upon the various protected articles the 
duty on coal was reduced from $1.25 to 75 cents per ton; but even then, as 
the Genator from Missouri has stated, drawbacks were allowed in favor of 
all steam vessels in the coasting trade, and therefore protection was only af- 
forded to coal of American production as against foreign coal that was 
brought to the seaboard for the purposes of being utilized in the manufac- 
ture of articles in cities on the seaboard. That was the only protection prac- 
tically given to coal under the provisions of the revenue laws. 

In accordance with the principles of revenue reduction announced in the 
platform of 1884, the Committee on Ways and Means of the Houseformulated 
@ bill at the last session which was substantially indorsed by the national 
Democratic convention of last year, and on which the canvass was made be- 
fore the people of my State. Every representative of that party maintained 
that the provisions of the Mills bill fairly and honestly gave expression to 

as announced in its platform, to wit, that the reduc- 
tions there: o were prompted and controlled by“ a spirit of fairness to 
allinterests.” 


Congress having reduced the duty on coal 50 cents a ton the framers of the 
House bill the fact that a further reduction of duty upon that 
article would be a violation of that declaration that reductions would be 
made in a spirit of fairness to all interests,” refused to interfere with the 
duty then existing on coal, leaving it at 75 cents on a ton. 

I therefore claim, Mr. President. that in opposing the amendment of the 
Senator from Missouri I am standing on firm, solid, Democratic doctrine. 

Mr. President, I would ask the Senator from Missouri whether he is not 
asking this side of the Senate to do that which is unjust and unfair in this 
Tespect? Who will be benefited, I will ask the Senator, by the abolition of 
this weg 5 go coal? Would any man in the interior who purchases a ton 
of coal nefited one dollar by this reduction? No, sir; not one cent. 
The benefit, if his amendment should be adopted, would be received b 


the policy of the 
in 


whom? By the manufacturers on the seaboard, who would have the privi- 


lege of purchasing foreign coal, which could then compete with the coal 
from the interior, by purchasing it from vessels which brought it to the 
shores of this continent as ballast, or under very low freights, but the con- 
sumer of the interior would not be benefited one dollar or one cent by re- 
duction in the price, and why? Simply because when you come to compete 


with American coal, and have to transport the foreign article which is 


landed upon our shores at the seaboard into the interior, the cost of trans- 
portation would cause the po to stand as it stands to-day; and the con- 
sumer, except upon the sea 


ard, would pay exactly the same price, because 


s $ * + * 2 


I was proceeding to state that there is an additional reason why those gen- 
tlemen should not do it in all fairness and in all justice to the great coal in- 
terests of the interior of the country. They are highly protected on all ar- 
ticles which they are manufacturing, andif there are any persons who can 
fairly pay tribute, if this is to be considered a tribute, those who are receiv- 
ing 42 per cent protection on the articles which they manufacture should 
not complain (and I am glad to vig ga do not) to a reasonable duty of 24 
per cent to foster and develop so rtant an ‘interest as this—an interest 
which employs a 1. number of laborers and digs from the bowels of the 
earth over a hund millions of tons annually. 

I am satisfied, Mr. President, from the examination I have made of Mr. 
Jarrett’s . to which the Senator from Missouri refers, as he will 
be if he examines it carefully, for I have had occasion to refer to that evi- 
dence—I repeat, Iam satisfied Mr. Jarrett in his testimony is alluding to 
the miners of the anthracite region and not to the minersof the bituminous 
fields. There is, relatively L a small section of the coal region of 
Pennsylvania which is bituminous, it being that section which is known as 
the Connellsville region, and which extends on into West Virginia. There 
will be developed within the next yearin the State of West Virginia a coke 
interest that will be equal if not superior in quality and output to the Con- 
nellsville coal interest, which now a reputation for fineness and quality 
superior to all others. 

y a few days ago, to my personal knowledge, 60,000 acres of the most 
may cent coal land that can be found in this country was arranged by 
the owners of it to be sold toa syndicate of gentlemen who are going to 
eg Aon Throughout that portion of the State of West V 
from Fairmont, in Marion County, down toward Clarksburg, in the inte- 
rior of the State, great progress in the development of this important in- 
terest is being 0. 

Inthesouth western partof the State, Ican state to the Senate, as an evidence 
of the wonderful coal deposit found there and the progress of this industry 
in West Vir; that since the Ist of last April in one district of one county 
the population has increased 3,000, and to-day for 10 miles, where a year ago 
there were only a few habitations and a scattered population, there are now 
10 miles of coke ovens as close together as they can be built, and I am in- 
formed that in the excavation of a tunnel for a road to transport that prod- 
uct to 3 the cost of the excavation was paid for from the coal that was 
excava 

I desire only to add a few words. I think it is a recognized fact by all 
those dealing with this subject that 90 por cent of the cost of coal is in labor. 
I claim, therefore, that under the principles of the pany to which I have the 
honor to belong, that in the reduction of the tariff duties in accordance with 
the views of that party we should treat all interests with fairness, and that 
as the duty on this industry has been reduced to an amount far greater than 
any other protected interest since the inauguration of these high tariffs, it 
is unfair and unjust to ask us now, when it would result in increasing the 
profits of a few nighly protected manufacturing industries on the seaboard, 
that coalshould be placed on the free list. Especially is this so when those 
affected by it are not asking for this reduction. I hope the Senate will vote 
down the amendment of the Senator from Missouri, and allow bituminous 
coal to remain at 75 cents a ton, as it is under the present Jaw. 


Senator Kenna of West Virginia entertained the same views. 
I have never heard the Democracy of either of these gentlemen 


questioned. 
In this connection I call atten- 


8 


Coal raw material” indeed! 
tion to the following schedules in the bill under consideration, 
viz: 

Marble and stone, and manufactures of: 

x oe Marble of all kinds in block, rough or squared only, 40 cents per cubic 
ok ene per aot a pana, , n e Bo eum provided 

104. Freestone, granite, sandstone, limestone, and other building or monu- 
mental stone, except marble, not specially provided for in this act, hewn, 
dressed, or polished, 20 per cent ad valorem. x 

In all frankness it appears to me thatif coal is raw material,” 
marble, freestone, ite, sandstone, and limestone are “ raw 
materials” also, and that the committee has not been consistent 
in carrying out its “ raw material“ ideas. -< 

If a tariff on coal was right when the Mills bill was passed, it 
is right now. Indeed, the reasons why there should be a tariff 
on coal for purpose of revenue are tenfold stronger now than 
when that measure the House of 5 There 
has been no change of condition to justify a change of policy 
from a Democratic tariff-for-revenue standpoint. The expenses 
of Government and Geno appropriations have increased 
enormously since the Fiftieth Congress. Weare now confronted 
with a deficit of $50,000,000 or more in the Treasury, and we are 
in the act of passing a tariff measure which will fall short $60,- 
000,000 or more of producing sufficient revenues. About $1,000,- 
009 came into the asu t year from the tariff on coal, and 
if there was ever a time when we could poorly spare that $1,000,- 
000,000 that time is upon us. ; 

Mr. Chairman, under the Wilson bill every articlg almost 
without exception, which our people purchase and consume has 
retained upon it a duty of from 35 to 45 per cent. The present 
rate of duty upon coal is and the tariff retained in the Mills bill 
was less than 23 per cent, according to the statistics furnished 
by the majority of the Committee on Ways and Means. The 
tariff on coal is 75 cents per ton. If coul sells in market at 
$3, then the tariff is 25 per cent. The dinner bucket, the hat, 
the coat, the breeches, the shirt, and the shoes of the miner, 
and the tacks in his shoes, the lamp which he uses in the mines, 
the pick with which he digs the coal, the shovel with which he 
throws it into the car, the nails which hold the car together, 
the wheels of the car, the car tracks are to be taxed under this 


1894. 
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bill, and yet the product of the miner's labor—coal—is to go on 
the free list. I put it to any logical mind and fair man whether 
this is just; whether this is right; whether this is equitable; 
whether this is Democratic? And yet gentlemen are accused of 
selfishness, and their Democracy is impugned when they insist 
that a revenue duty shall be retained upon bituminous coal. 

I have heard it said that the duty on coal does not and to re- 
tain it will not benefit the producers of coal. In my judgment, 
Mr. Chairman, this proposition answers itself. We are certain 
that it will not hurt us, and if it can not benefit us it will not injure 
any other person or persons. If it neither hurts nor helps any- 
one why disturb the present condition? We know thata great 
many of our intelligent people believe that it will injure us to 
make coal free, and I see no good to be accomplished y experi- 
menting in this matter or in any other. The majority of the com- 
mittee have certainly intended to attain some object by their 
action in the premises. From statistics before me it appears 
that West Virginia produced in 1892 the immense amount of 
9,738,755 short tons of coal, spot value $7,852,114, and the district 
which I represent produced 6,757,772 tons of this coal, and sent 
to the seaboard in 1892 the immense quantity of 2,912,109 tonsof 
bituminous coal; 2,500,983 tons of this coal went to New England 
and Northern points. 

This wonderful showing explains why my people, and myself 
feel so much interest in the subject under discussion. an 
apology was needed for my position and contention upon this 
question it is found in the injury which may come to my people 
if present conditions are not preserved as regards the coal inter- 


ests, 

Itis megad that the manufacturers should have cheaper fuel 
because they have their tariff reduced. It is not possible to give 
them cheaper fuel without reducing in the hands of the producer 
the price of coal; and to do so would only benefit such consumers 
as are approximately on the seaboard. In this connection I 
would like to ask wherein the manufacturer has his profits re- 
duced and wherein does he surrender anything to tariff reform, 
if what he loses because of tariff reduction is made up tohim from 
cheaper fuel? Does any man suppose that the New England 
manufacturers do not understand their own interests or know 
their own business when they ask for free coal, as they have 
done for many years past? Does any man believe that the New 
England Representatives who have voted for free coalin the past 
have misrepresented the interests of their constituents? 

As bearing upon this question I desire to quote from the pro- 
spectus of the Dominion Coal Company, Limited. I have the 
prospectus be‘ore me, and it says: 

Should the United States duty of 75 cents per ton be removed, it seems 
evident that this 3 will find a large market on the New England sea- 
board, for which its position at tide water would enable it to compete on ad- 
vantageous terms. 

It is estimated that it could put coal free on board vesse! at Louisburg for 
wot $i a ton, probably cheaper than coal is shipped at any port in the 

oria. — 

If the corporators of the Dominion Coal Company had not be- 
lieved they were investing at a point where they would derive 
more profits, why did. they not invest their money in the United 
States: : 

I have but recently read a three-column article in the New 
York World upon this subject, in which the great benefits to re- 
sult to the New England manufacturers from free coal arestrongly 
set forth, and it is claimed that these benefits are to come prin- 
cipally from importations of coal by the same Dominion Coal 
Company, when coal is made free; and the corporation is com- 
plimented for its shrewdness and astuteness in employing two 
prominent and influential lawyers to lobby through the Domin- 
ion Legislature the measure giving them special privileges. I 
quote from the article to which I have referred, viz: 


BOSTON, January 3. 


The prospect of the removal of the tarif on bituminous coal is ed 
with great favor in the Eastern States. The possibilities of cheaper fuel for 
manufacturing p es, whereby one of the principal handicaps on New 
England industry will be removed, seems now to be nearer realization than 
at any period since the reciprocity treaty with Canada was withdrawn in 1864, 

The island of Cape Breton contains the best coal fields. The island, rute, 
desolate, and sparsely populated, is a vast bed of mineral wealth. The prin- 
cipal punia company is the General Mining Association, the original as- 
signees of the Dukeof York. Itis in NorthSydney; its seam ofcoal aver- 
ages 5 feet thickness. and the workings extend under the harbor seaward 
for 2 miles. This coal is considered to be worth about $1 more a ton than 
any other grade. The capital stock last year was given at $1,100,000, with a 
reserve fund of $125,000. e net profits were quoted at $50,000 per annum. 
Members of the Cunard family and Sir Charles Tupper were among the 
owners, 

The eyes of farseeing Bostonians have been turned in the direction of the 
Nova Scotia coal fields for many years. New = manufacturers, long 
in business, were acquainted with the fuel from Pictou and prar: Under 
the old eee between 1851 and 1884, much of the fuel drought 
into Boston came from maritime province. 


EXCELLENT GAS COAL. 


The Boton gas works were fed on Pictou coal, as were those of Providence, 
Salem, Portland, and other cities. The trade developed until the coal im- 


ported was 460,000 tons a year. In 1865 the Canadas consumed 170,000 tons of 
their own coal. Ink 1,700,000 tons. The effect of the pee pea of a duty 
of 75 cents a ton by the United States was to blight one of the largest sources 
of Boston’s maritime interests. 

The value of fuel is, of course, influenced by its availability. The prox- 
imity of the Nova Scotia mines to Boston by a deep-water route renders 
them of prime importance. Bures will seek the cheapest market, and the 
existing demand in Eastern New Engiand for cheaper fuel is loud at the 
present time because of the knowledge of the teeming seams of Cape Breton. 


FOOD SUPPLIES ARE CHEAP. 


The small income of the employés is equalized by the low price of neces- 
e 

ova a to an as an an Are chea 
than in the States. tie KS 


THE GREAT AMERICAN SYNDICATE, 


The purpose of the Whitney syndicate is to open markets that wiil create 
a demand for Cape Breton coal that their resources warrant. The mainidea 
was to aggregate in one centrally controlled organization with abundant 
capital the best mining properties in Cape Breton. * * * 

he work of organization was immense, and the manner in which the 
scheme was lobbied through the legislature of the province was extremely 
skillful and diplomatic. e work was conducted with extreme here 4 
=~ active agents were two clever Canadian lawyers—John White and B. F. 


earson. 
John White was engaged because he is an adroit wire- 
fidential acquaintance with the leaders of the Do: 
Ottawa. 
The financial end of the syndicate is Kidder, Peabody & Co., of Boston, 
a hold $4,000,000 bonds. Itis not known how these securities have been 


The harbor of Louis one, and, with an 2225 ua syndi- 
oatsteam- 


and held con- 
on Government at 


isan 


ae 
a 8 et to Louisburg is to be built and the operation of the ex- 


ways on the island are among the oe meg s 
There has been 3 the Dominion to the coal deal. Patri- 
otic and economic objections have been urged, but the Canadian Pacific 
ring, which is interested in the scheme, has overcome all obstacles. 
B October 1, the output of the mines controlled by the syndicate was 
500,000 tons ahead of any previous yearly record. All the mines are doing 
well, and the lot of the workman is cheerful. 


If it is true coal can be placed free on board vessel at Louls- 
burg, Nova Scotia, for about $1 per ton, as claimed in the pro- 
spectus of the Dominion Coal Company, or even at $1.50 per ton, 
common sense teaches every man that inland coal from West 
Virginia or elsewhere can not compete in New England markets 
with Nova Scotia coal. When coal ison board vessel at Louisburg 
it is then as close to New England as West Virginia coal is after 
it has been hauled 400 miles by rail to seaboard, and the ocean 
freight charges are as high from Newport News and Lamberts 
Point, where West Virginia coal reaches seaboard, to Boston, or 
higher than they are from Louisburg to Boston. Does anyone 
for an instant suppose that coal can be mined and transported 
400 miles by rail for $1 or even $1.50 per ton? 

My information is, and it comes from reliable sources, that the 
actual cost of mining coal and loading it on the cars in West Vir- 
ginia is from 80 to 90 cents per ton, including royalty, and the 
freight charges to seaboard amount to about $1.30 per ton, so 
that when West Virginia coal reaches seaboard it stands actual 
cost at about $2.20 per ton. This is actual cost and does not em- 
brace any interest on money invested or profits. If coal can be 
placed free on board vessels at Louisburg at 81 per ton, as 
claimed, then the Nova Scotia producer hasan advantage of $1.20 
per ton at seaboard, if coal is free, and this advantage continues 
and exists when the coal reaches the New England market. 

The following statement upon the subject has been furnished 
to me by a reliable gentleman, who is in a position to know 
what he is talking about. I can not vouch for the correctness of * 
the figures, but they come from a reliable source: 


Cost 9 aton LA New River steam coal from mines on the Chesa, 
and Ohio Railroad in Fayette County, W. Va., and delivering the sameto 
ern or New England markets. 


ort. 


Miner for digging 40 
— ir mings. — 
es. 00 
S snd handling: “038 
and handling a 
Vouthation r . eraser te SEEN, . 010 
Repairs......... .025 
Props and ties .020 
Extras ......... . 020 
GRD TEA acess pore -010 
Surve: , clerical, ete ? 015 
ppli 
025 


ascertained from sey- 
may be reduced by fortunate condi- 
tions in the mines, but the above is a fair average. 


The above is the average cost—taking each item as 


eral mines. In some cases the fi 


The operator is paid 87} cents per ton for his coal on 


board 
cars, and would have 1} cents per ton profit. 5 
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Add to price paid for coal, via 
‘ht rates to seaboard, about 400 miles 
insurance, 


„eto. Pi 
Average ocean rates to Boston, ete— 


Making cost of coal alongside in Boston per ton 2 
Add expenses of selling, etoũ +---.------------------ nemmen a nee mn e 075 
Deere v den penne aaa 3.32 


It might sometimes run as low as $3.20 or up to $3.50. 


Cost of Nova Scotia coal, free on board, Louisburg. 
Ocean rates to Boston 
Add insurance and other expenses 


So that, with free coal, Nova Scotia coal in Boston would have an 
RAVANCARS TOT ene as i alan oan else En anaE 


$1.17 


Scotch coal was sold in Montreal in the summer of 1893, per ton, at.. $3.05 
After paying duty to Canada ne 07 


Leaving for coal, vessel charges, et 


It would seem that if the above statement is even approxi- 
mately correct the operator has but a narrow margin of profit, 
and it is evident that any reduction in the price of coal in market 
would seriously injure the coal industry. How, then, is it pos- 
sible, with free coal, for the West Virginia product to com- 
pete in New England with the Nova Scotia product? It is claimed 
that the West Virginia coal is superior in quality. That may 
be true, but it is the concensus of opinion among gentlemen who 
have given this subject consideration that the advantage in 
favor of Nova Scotia with free coal, which would be about $1.20 
per ton, vastly exceeds the difference in favor of the quality of 
our coal. 

Mr. Chairman, we are as much entitled to the New England 
market for our coal as they are entitled to our market for their 

roducts, and yet this bill willnotonly give to the manufacturer 
ree coal at our expense and require us to purchase his prod- 
uet, or foreign products, with a duty laid upon the same of 35 to 
45 per cent, but under section 22 (section 25 McKinley bill) the 
manufacturer is permitted practically to import his material 
free of duty, so far as his exportations of finished products are 
concerned. Section 22 refunds to the manufacturer 99 per cent 
of the duty which he pays upon any imported material, if he 
exports the finished product. In other words, he is invited by 
section to purchase his materials abroad; he is a pre- 
miuin to sell his goods to foreigners cheaper than to home con- 
sumers, and we are taxed sufficiently upon what we buy and con- 
sume to justify him in doing so. 

For the year ending August, 1893, 1,141,286 tons of coal were 
imported into this country. I do not see how any thinking man 
can claim that if so much coal could be imported and pay duty, 
that the importations would not largely increase if the duty was 
removed, whereby foreign coal to that extent would supplant the 
American product. It is said that we export coal. Such is the 
fact, and I take it that there is nota single American product 
that is not exported to some extent. My information is that 
the exportations of coal in almost every instance can be ac- 
. by reason of the fact that in foreign ports the fuel 
on board vessels which come from this country, and called 
“ bunker coal,” is estimated as an exportation by us. In other 
cases empty vessels 2 coal as ballast to foreign ports which 
they visit for cargoes. In some instances, and especially does 
this apply to Canada, we are able to export our coal across the 
lakes to Canada because of the remote distance from their own 
mines and seaboard of such points, and because of our closeness 
to such points and cheapness and nearness of transportation. 
Any man who looks at the map can tell why we export coal to 
Canada and can not in New England compete with free coal 
from Nova Scotia. ` 

Thus it appears that the New England manufacturers are the 

ople who will profit from free coal; that it is Democratic and 

ust and fair to levy a revenue duty on coal, and that serious re- 
sults may come to thousands of laboring men and farmers, and to 
a great industry in my State and in other sections if the un- 
ee record of my party is now changed upon the question at 


o. 

Mr. Chairman, the short time allotted to me will prohibit me 
from further discussing this question. 

Ido not wish to be misunderstood. I make no argument in 
favor of protection. I simply ask that my people and their in- 
terests be treated fairly in the levying of a tariff for revenue. I 
am flatfootedly opposed to the Republican idea of protection. 
I stand on the Democratic platform of a tariff for revenue only, 
and have never failed in convention, caucus, or elsewhere to 
cheerfully accept the action of my ear 7 

In conclusion I desire to say that w I recognize the fact 


that a tariff bill is passed for and will apply to a whole country, 
3 in my opinion my first duty is to reflect the wishes and the 
nterests of those who have elected me, having in mind at all 
times the general welfare of the whole people of our common 
country. Nor do I consider that in taking this position I am 
narrow-minded or influenced by selfish considerations. Rather 
would I conclude that my course was rt deine and improper, 
narrow and selfish, should I submit without protest to the pas- 
sage of a measure which, in the language of the distinguished 
chairman of the committee, bears unevenly, and as I believe, 
ir gear! upon some of the interests of my own State,” and if I 
did not demand that my people, mysection, and their interests, 
and every other people, section and interest, should receive fair 
treatment at the hands of this Congress. This I ask: nothing 
more; nothing less, 

I can not forbear stating further that the Democrats who have 
behind them the unbroken record of the Democratic party in 
favor of a revenue tariff on coal are not justly open to censure 
for their position upon this question, and that those of us who 
stand where the Democratic party has always stood upon this 
question, and where five democratic members of the present 
committee stood when the Mills bill was reported to this House, 
have most excellent Democratic company in the position we 
have assumed upon this question. 

I desire . to refer to the fact that Messrs. HALE and FRYE, 
now Republican Senators from Maine, when members of this 
House, on March 13, 1871, and upon an yea-and-nay vote, along 
with every Republican from New England, voted for the passage 
of a resolution to place coal on the free list, Mr. Hereford of 
West Virginia voting no; and Mr. FRYE was sent to West Vir- 
ginia in the cam n of 1892 to teach our people lessons upon 
the tariff BY spar It also appears from the RECORD that 
Messrs. Blaine, Garfield, Wheeler, Foster, CULLOM, Dawes, John 
A.Logan, and other good Republicans, when in Congress fa- 
vored placing coal on the free list. 

The minority of the present Committee on Ways and Means 
have seen proper to assail the Wilson bill because coal is placed 
on the free list. We all know there is a division on the Demo- 
cratic side upon this isolated question, and the Republicans of 
this House have the opportunity to demonstrate whether the 
minority of the committee expressed upon this es rey the views 
of the minority of the House. In other words, with a division 
on the Democratic side, they have the power to reinstate the 
duty on coal. The result will show whether the framers of the 
minority report were candid in the expressions contained in 
their report concerning West Virginia and her coal interests. 
If the Republicans in this House insist upon a duty on coal in 
the minority report and fail “to practico what they preach,” as 
they have done on many former occasions, the country should 
know it. ‘‘We shall see what we shall see.” 

The Republicans can not escape responsibility for the action 
here and now taken. Ido not intend that they shall remain 
silent, or vote against a tariff on coal, and mon defeat the 
motion to restore the duty on coal, and be in position to dodge 
or escape responsibility in future; and with this object in view 
Ihave called attention to the division in-our own ranks upon 
this question, and to the condition of affairs here and now exist- 
ing. The Republicans will not be permitted by their silence or 
votes here to prevent the adoption of an amendment to place 
coal on the dutiable list, and be in condition to go to West Vir- 
ginia, or elsewhere, in future and claim before the people that 
the Republican party in good faith favored a tariff on coal. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Chairman, the section under considera- 
tion involves an article of prime necessity in all the affairs of 
life, including all forms of manufacture and commerce. We had 
before the Committee on Ways and Means when the McKinley 
bill was being framed a former Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, himself a protectionist, a Pennsylvanian, a man of 
very considerable research and ability, and whois now, I believe, 
a candidate for election to Congress. Irefer toex-Speaker Grow, 
from the State of Pennsylvania. 

I will detain the House long enough to state some of the con- 
clusions which he reached in connection with the coal ques- 
tion. Remember that he is from a State that is intensely in- 
terested if protection is in danger. 

Mr. PATLE Would not my friend give the date of that 
hear : 

Mr. MoMILLIN. That was in the hearings on the McKinley 
bill in 1889 and 1890. Here is what occurred: 

Mr. MCKENNA. Do I understand you that we mine coal cheaper in the 
United States than in Canada? 

Mr. Grow. In Western Pennsylvania and Ohio we do, if you count all the 

nse of the mine. 
. MCKENNA. Why, then, do we want a duty on it? 

Mr. Grow. On account of transportation. 


Mr. McKENNA. Is the cost of production in the United States cheaper? 
Mr. Grow. The points I have mentioned mine cheaper than in Nova Sco- 


tia, and the coal at the mouth of the mine sells for less than it sells for in 
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Nova Scotia. The distance from the mine to the market adds to the selling 
ite 3 That is not an inducement to put a tariff on their coal, be- 
cause they have the longer distance to go. 

Then again, in the same hear , the chairman of the com- 
mittee asked him a question, and this colloquy ensued: 

The CHAIRMAN. How would it affect coal? 


ton; and Pennsylvania, Ohio and rritory 
west of Montreal to the Rocky Mountains. We should supply 10 miles of 
territory to their 1. 

Mr, MCMILLIN. You say we should take 10 miles of their territory to 1 of 


ours? 5 
ME. GRON; I think so, as far as the supply from Nova Scotia region is con- 


Ar. FLOWER. How is it with British Columbia mines? 

Mr. Grow. They have large 3 mines. How they compare with the 
Seattle mines I do not know; but a duty of about half the present duty, if 
9 would, I think, be no injury to the soft-coal industry of the whole 
country. 

Mr. Chairman, from the investigation I have been able to give 
the question I think that the effect directly would be just as has 
been stated by Mr. Grow, to give to the mines of the United 
States western and central Canada, amuch seger territory than 
they get from us. I believe they would probably get a small 
portion of the New England market by reason of the cost of 
transportation. We must remember that there is a good por- 
tion of that market it is impossible for them to get from us. 

All the anthracite production must be foreyer subject to our 
market exclusively. They cannot get the market for the fine 
coal that is used on vessels and for the most valuable machinery. 
They would not get ay of that higher grade of coal which is 
sete d in manufactures, but they would get a portion of our ex- 
treme- Eastern markets by reason of the cost of transportation. 
On the other hand, we would take from them a much larger 
portion of their market. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I ask for two more minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Now, this proposition for free coal is nota 
new one in this House, as seems to be the opinion of some of 
its friends. It is true it was not included in the Mills bill; but 
there was a proposition for free coal introduced into Congress 
on March 13, 1871, by a Representative from IIlinois [Mr. Farns- 
worth], that I have nodoubt my friend in front of me [Mr. LANE] 
knows. It came to a vote and, as reported òn page 82 of the 
Congressional Globe, we find that it was not a partisan vote, but 
was a vote upon the question, not on the lines of politics. 

Mr. ALDERSON. Both sides divided. 

Mr. McMILLIN. That is true. A very large majority, I 
think nineteen-twentieths, of the Democrats voted for it then. 
I will mention only a few of the distinguished Republicans who 
voted for it, among whom were Mr, Bingham, Mr. Dawes, Mr. 
Charles Foster, of Ohio; Mr. FRYE, of Maine; Mr. Garfield, Mr. 
Hare, and Mr. Wheeler—the same who was afterwards Vice- 
President. 

Mr. Jeremiah Wilson voted for it; Mr. Shellabarger voted for 
it; that distinguished Indianian who has gone to the Senate and 
is performing such important functions asa legislator there, hav- 
ing spent so many years of honorable service in this House, Mr. 
VOORHEES, voted for it; James B. Beck voted for it; John T. 
Harris voted for it; Mr. Pendleton of Ohio voted for it, and it 
passed by a vote of 130 yeas to 57 nays. . 

I believe, sir, this action proposed by the committee will 
hroaden our markets, not restrict them; will benefit our miners, 
not injure them. We ſ are noweompeting successfully with other 
countries for the Cuban market. Is it possible that we can 
compete with the foreigner successfully on foreign soil, but can 
not ät home? I would not injure our domestic manufacturer, 
our laborers, or my country. I would not knowingly take any 
step against my country's weal, But I believe that by extending 
our markets we bless our people. 

We ship more coal to ada than they ship here. I could 
give the figures, but I would trespass on the time of other mem- 
bers, while the committee has already extended my time—a 
courtesy for which I am gratefuland which I will not ask to have 
repeated now. 

ere the hammer fell.] 
r. LACEY Mr. Chairman, the discussion of the tariff ques- 
tion, which has occupied the political arena forso many years, is 
greatly simplified at the present time. 

A generation has grown up since the 1 was settled by 
the necessities arising from the war, and in recent discussions 
we have been compelled to appeal to history and to the recollec- 
tions of old men as to the workings of the policy now proposed 


by, the ged in power. In 1861 the Democracy went out of 
poarta and with a short exception have happily remained out 
ever since. 


No one seriously justifies the rebellion now. We need discuss 
these issues no longer. Necessity alone eee the adoption 
of the so-called war tariff. Necessity f the retention of 
that tariff for many years, during which our industries took on 
new life. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BYNUM] lays at the 
door of this as its chiefest evil the fact that during these 
years of prosperity some men have accumulated more than their 
share of the country’s wealth. When all are busy and earning 
money some will surely get more than their just proportion out 
of the general prosperity. No such complaint exists pus now. 
Capitalist and laborer alike are engaged in the struggleto keep 
their heads above water. 

But it was dire necessity alone which impelled the country to 
adopt the strong protective tariffs of the last thirty years. Na- 
tions, like men, are born great, achieve greatness, or have 

tness thrust upon them.” This nation was not born great; 
itachieved much, but a considerable part of its industrial great- 
ness has been thrust upon it by the necessities of its Treasury. 
7 Congress that passed the Morrill tariff, builded better than 
it knew. 

The war debt had to be paid. Eight billions of dollars were 
Gi as in the war. 3 

he readiest form of raising the necessary funds to repair the 
losses of war was by a tariff, and st as if may seem to free 
traders, the more we planted of new industries the more we 
prospered. With vast appe of iron ore it needed the tariff 
to protect this industry and set it up against the Old World. 
With coal and clay at home the pottery industry rose under 
protection. All industries alike showed the benefit of protec- 
tion and foreigners sending in their surplus toour markets took 
from their profits a part, if not all of the tax which they — 
into the Treasury. è Democracy out of power and place 
sought to regain their lost ground and the agitation of the tariff 
question was begun. 

Mr. Cleveland’s first Administration was wrecked by the an- 
ticipation of free trade as foreshadowed in the Mills bill. His 
Fen Administration is being buried alive under the Wilson 

ill. In 1887, when the people were all prospering, the laborers 
were made jealous and uneasy with the constant charge that 
capitalists were getting more than their just share of the profits 
of production. 

Mr. Cleveland exhumed the old theories of Calhoun’s school 
of politics and set labor at war against its own products. But 
he had a Republican Senate to hold him in check until the 
American people in the campaign of 1888 condemned his falla- 
cies at the polls. 

A tariff for revenue only was taken up as the cardinal princi- 
ple of Democratic faith and the campaigns of 1890 and 1892 were 
carried on upon an issue of calamity, In times of plenty a mock 
calamity was paraded before the country and voters were told, 
with endless iteration, that times were hard indeed. Even the 
great physical demonstration of the country’s trade in 1892 was 
in vain. With an export exceeding $1,000,000,000, the largest 
in the country’s history, the cry of business depression and hard 
times was believed, e riotat Homestead was used with deadl 
effect and workmen were led to believe that the laws whichh 
created Homestead and a thousand more of busy creative cen- 
ters ought to be repealed. 

It was no doubt true and always has been that employers seek 
to make all the gain that they can. Itis but human nature that 
such a condition should lead to some friction. But it took some 
actual experience to prove as patent a fact as that when any in- 
dustry is stricken down by law the workmen employed must 
suffer too. In 1888, again in 1890, and later in 1892, Republican 
speakers were compelled to defend protection to the very men 
whose daily bread depended on the maintenance of our tariff 
laws. The opposite policy had not been tried for so long that a 
new generation had no knowledge of the workings of the pro- 
posed system except by information from the men of 1840 and 
1857. It is easy to convince a prosperous man that his good for- 
tune is not equal to his deserts. A political party gets little 
credit for the good it does, but the evil that it does is not soon 


forgiven. 

The evil accomplished by the Democracy was b2coming an- 
cient history and wasforgotton and forgiven. The good results 
of Republican legislation were obscured by a cloud of defama- 
tion and false statements, and the pey of protection was swept 
from power. Let us now take a glance at the condition of the 
country when the Democracy came into power last March. The 
preg gentleman from New York [Mr. COCKRAN] furnished 

t August a sketch of the situation that I will quote, as it is 


from a Democratic standpoint. 


Mr. COCKRAN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Sir, when the gavel of the presiding officer descended upon 
the desk of this House on the 4th of March last and members of Congress 
returned to their homes they found the-country blessed with universal pros- 
perity. Eyerywhere the fires of content blazed upon the hearthstone; the 
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light of hope illumined every household; yet in a period when everything 
that ought to produce prosperity was ours, the skies over our heads became 
somber, the dark cloud of a c settled down over the length and breadth 
of the land. tabi Lg in its sinister folds countless thousands of American 
citizens, threatening to send the gaunt specter of starvation stalking over 
American highways, emerges a cottages that shelter American labor. 

When we seek the source of the dangers that are now impending over us we 
ean find nothing in the character of providential interposition to prevent our 
continued march towards prosperity. Our es show that 
Providence has smiled upon us in s time and in harvest; yet in every sec- 
tion of the country mills are closing, industry is suspended, the public mind 
is disturbed with apprehensions that during the coming winter our high- 
ways will be thronged not with tramps who shirk work, but with industri- 
ous laboring men, vainly seeking a market for their labor. There is reason 
to fear that self- C men and women who have been active forces in 
the production of our national wealth may be forced to taste the bitter and 
humiliating bread of charity. 


The newspapers of all parties faithfully recorded the situation 
of the country’s business. This was a happy country that we 
turned over to Mr. Cleveland last March. After the great 
Roman army of Varus was destroyed by Arminius, Augustus 
awoke from his startled ei night after night and sobbed, 
“Oh, Varus, give me back my rgd 1* 

And the people of America with one accord cry out, Oh, De- 
mocracy, give us back re wie bby Se p 


In the language of Bill ye, the Democratic party is experi- 
encinga ‘‘stagnation of satisfaction and general revival of sad - 
ness in the realms of traffic.” “ 


Mr. Cleveland describes the situation in language no less 
35 A gee that of Mr. CocKRAN. In his message last August 

e Said: 

With plenteous crops, with abundant promise of remunerative production 
and manufacture, with unusual invitation to safe investment, and with sat- 
isfactory assurance to business enterprise, suddenly financial distrust and 
fear have sprung up on every side. 

He blamed it all on silver, and promised us better things when 
silver purchases should cease. Republican votes repealed the 
silver-purchase law and took from him the last shelter behind 
which he could make defense. Realizing, as the Republicans 
did, that that law was being misused in baia silver indirectly 
with gold, and that it had-eeased to furnis ditional currency 
to the country, as had been its original purpose, Republican 
votes were cast in favor of the repeal of silver purchases. Re- 
publicans then claimed that the trouble lay deeper than the sil- 
ver law; that it was the threat against protection that lay at 
the foundation of all our woes. ey proved their charges by 
setting aside the silver law, and the country was then enabled 
to see the tariff issue, unobscured by any false and misleading 
statements. 

But we are told that the present condition of the country is 
not due tothe threat of the passage of a Wilson bill, or in any 
manner due to Democratic control. Mr. Cleveland's former four 
years of control are pointed out as evidence that his Adminis- 
tration may well be prosperous. But let us not forget that the 
Mills bill was an idle threat, It only showed what the Demo- 
eratic party might do if it had the power, but the Senate stood 
as a bulwark of safety. 

Mr. Cleveland gave us four years of Democratic rule under 
Republican laws. This country is governed by law and not by 
men, and about the only difference between Mr. Cleveland’s first 
Administration and that of his predecessor was that the offices 
were held by Democrats instead of Republicans. You had to 
lick your stamps then infront of a Democratic postmaster, Now 
you feel like licking the whole Administration, postmasters in- 
cluded. 

There was grim irony in Minister Van Alen’s letter to Mr. 
Cleveland, resigning his Italian ambassadorship, when he told 
the President that he entertained— 

An earnest hope for thecontinuance of the success which has marked your 
second Administration. 

Mr. Cleveland, in 1884, was elected on a tariff platform, very 
moderate indeed in its declarations. In 1892 he was elected on 
a platform which denounced all protection as unconstitutional. 

t is true that from 1884 to 1889, while Mr. Cleveland adminis- 
tered Republican laws, protection continued unbroken, and pros- 
perity prevailed. 

The situation reminds me of the young priest who preached 
his first sermon on the miracle of the loaves and fishes. In his 
confusion he told his hearers that a congregation of five persons 
were fed on 5,000 loaves and a few fishes. After the service he 
asked one of his Irish parishioners what he thought of the mir- 
acle, and his hearer informed him that he could do that himself. 
On understanding the nature of his mistake he concluded to 

reach the same sermon the next Sunday and make the correc- 

on; and he told the corrected story of how wonderfully 5,000 

rsons were fed on the five loaves and a few fishes. Seeing 

is critic of last Sunday in the congregation he said, Pat, 
you could not do that, could you?” Patrick replied, “Yis, I 
could.“ How would you do it?” said the young clergyman. I 


would feed them on what we had left over from last Sunday, was 


the reply. And so Mr. Cleveland, for the four years of his first 
Administration, used the laws that were left over. But that 
would not work this time, for it was evident that the laws of 
the Republican party would not be left over—that they were to 
be surely repealed. 

When, in February 20, 1893, Mr. Roach was elected Senator 
in North Dakota, it then became certain for the first time that 
the Senate would be Democratic; a change of laws became then 
assured, and a cold chill crept up the backs of the body politic. 
From that day to this no assurance of relief has come from any 
source. 

The inaugural address gave notice that the industries of this 
country were to be assailed. The President, with that obstinacy 
so characteristic of his nature, refused to see that which is ob- 
vious to all except those who are unwilling to see. 

Instead of recognizing the real cause of our troubles he has 
sought to divert the attention to the silver law, and when its 
promptrepeal showed that he had treated the disease in the wrong 

lace he persists in his error with all the dogged obstinacy of 
is nature. With an obstinacy shocking alike to friend and foe, 
he has closed his eyes to the destitution which his policy. has 
wrought, and closed his ears to the ery of the unemploy 
persisted in demanding of a subservient Co the repeal of 
ae laws which have brought wealth and prosperity in their 
ain. 

Weare assured that if we send enough money abroad for goods 
it will make money pey at home and in the treasury, and that 
it we employ enough hands in Europe to make our goods for us, 
the men who haye manufactured these goods in America before 
will enjoy prosperity. Just how the increase of imports and the 
purchase from foreigners of what we have been buying at home 
will restore prosperity may be evident to the confirmed free 
trader, or the astute bookman, but it looks like too simple a 
thing to deceive American workmen. If this new order of 
things will bring prosperity, why isit that business men so 
ready to turn an honest penny do not buy or invest on the theory 
of a good time coming? If free coal is to help the United States, 
why is it that gentlemen so near the President and so confident 
of his judgment do not investin enterprises in the United States 
instead of buying Nova Scotia coal fields? Why do not our in- 
dustrial people in anticipation of the new tariff bill? Why is so 
much good looked on with so much apprehension? 

Mr. Chairman, it was thought when Samuel J. Randall died 
that the last of the Randall Democrats was gone. I am glad. to 
see so many recruits from the Democratic side of this Chamber 
to-day recording themselves in favor of protection. [Laughter. 
If they are in favor of protection in their own districts and o 
the industries of their own neighbors that are to be affected b 
the tariff law, there is no reason why, as American citizens an 
American Representatives, they should not reach out the same 
38 hand to the other districts in other parts of the United 

ti tes and join the eal Pa party. [Laughter and applause. ] 

The coal schedule which we have up for consideration to-day 
is simply an entering wedge into the Democratic ranks. The 
coal-miners of this country are a large body of voters. They are 
thoroughly organized, and organization is respected, and we 
shall find that if this industry is not protected in the future as 
it has been in the past, the protest of the coal-miners will be 
registered at the polls, Thus we find an interest manifested in 
their behalf by Alabama on the one hand and West Virginia and 
Maryland upon the other. 

This is a large force that the Republican party is being aug- 
mented by from the Democratic ranks. Mr. rman, the 
American pos have lived a toni time since the 4th day of 
March, 1893, and the workingmen of this country have lived a 
long time during that period; and they have found at last, sir, 
that bankrupt industries make poor paymasters. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] The coal and iron industries are con- 
nected together by the strongest of bonds. The woolen indus- 
try is likewise connected with them, because the question of the 
comfort and the question of the strength of the nation are points 
upon which we ought all to be united, It makes no difference 
whether iron can be bought somewhere else cheaper than in 
America; it makes no difference whether wool and woolen prod- 
ucts can be bought cheaper somewhere else, If we strike down 
the iron and the wool industries of this country, we shall find our- 
selves in time of war helpless, appealing to foreign countries for 
comfort upon the ons hand and for strength for self-defense upon 
the other. So that these industries ought to be protected, re-. 

ardless of the question whether the price will be cheapened a 
ittle by a change in the tariff or not. 

Business men talk politicsand often vote against their own in- 
terests. Their political judgment is biased by party prejudice 
and party association. But when it comes to investing money 
the most radical free trader acts just like a Blaine Republican, 
and withholds his money, and wants uo share in the glorious in- 
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vestments of the professor who aspires to the doubtful honor of 
linking his name with the most odious measure ever hurried 
through our American Congress. - 

Oh, that mine adversary would write a book!” said the inspired 
one. Had he lived now, he would say, Oh, that mine adver- 
sary would write a tariff bill!” 

I asked a Democratic member of this House privately the 
other day why this bill was brought forward at this time; why 
his party at so unfortunate a moment, when timesare so hard and 
when there is so much suffering, should insist on rushing this 
measure through the House. 

Said he to me, Times are about as bad as they can get. Is 
not this as good a time as any to pass the bill?“ That reminded 
me of the old German who married a new wife, after his first 
wife had been dead only two weeks. He wasremonstrated with 
and they said to him,“ Why, your wife has only been dead two 
weeks.” He said, Well, isn’t she just as dead as she ever will 
be?” [Laughter.] On the same principle, gentlemen say this is 
as good a time to pass this bill as they will ever have. Things 
can not get any worse. ae 

Mr. Chairman, it is urged that there should be an exception 
made in the bill in favor of cotton machinery; that one industry 
in the South should be singled out and given a preference over 
other industries of this country; that the machinery for the 
manufacture of cotton should come in free, and that machinery 
for the manufacture of other articles should pay a revenue or a 
protective tariff. E 

Now, is not this an unwarranted discrimination? Is this in 
accordance with the principles of my friend from Georgia [Mr. 
LIVINGSTON], who was elected upon the platform of equal 
rights to all and special privileges to none?” N should he 
now select the cotton industry and say that the machinery used 
in the manufacture of cotton goods should come in free, while 
the machinery for the manufacture of other articles should come 
in under a duty? , 

From any point of view, from a Democratic or a Republican 
standpoint, it is wholly and utterly indefensible. 

It has been the policy of thisGovernment to protect all of the 
iron industries, and that protection has resulted in a vast expan- 
sion of those industries on every hand. It has resulted in the 
industries traveling South, even into the State of the gentleman 
who offered this amendment [Mr. ROBBINS] and the gentleman 
from Georgia who spoke in its favor [Mr. LIVINGSTON]. It has 
patton in cheapening these articles to the consumer every- 
Where. 

Mr. Cleveland under a protective tariff purchased 5 per cent 
Government bonds for the sinking fund at a premium of $1.29. 
Now, with the prospect of a Wilson bill going through under 
whip and spur, he is offering 5 per cent bonds at $1.17. This is 
an unerring test of confidence. 

The barometer gives warning when the sky is cloudless, and 
the keen intellect of the business world anticipates and dis- 
counts advantages yet to come and prepares for evils that it 
foresees with unerring prescience. 

Every Saturday night every workman in America is reminded 
that the Republican party is no longer in power. The working- 
men who carried Illinois for Cleveland and Stevenson have 
ceased to create wealth, and to-day they march with hoe and 
broom, with shovel and scraper, and clean the streets of Chicago 
on alternate days, taking their payin soup. It is a pitiful story. 
And how is this condition of disaster met by the party in power? 
The evil step which produces all this is not retraced, but the 
ship is steered directly into the breakers. 

at administration has ever before so persisted in wrong 
after the error was apparent? When Mr. McClellan found his line 
of cam hopelessly wrong he changed it to the James River. 
Mr. Cleveland retracts no error and acknowledges the existence 
of no fact, but drives his subservient Congress to irretrievable 
ruin. At home and abroad he unites the misdirection of Bu- 
chanan with the obstinacy of Jackson. The workingmen of the 
country have for thirty years demanded fewer hours of work. 
Mr. Cleveland has reduced the hours of labor more in ten months 
than the Republican party has in thirty years. What Adminis- 
tration ever closed its eyes and ears against the people as the 
resent one hasdone? If Jackson’s firmness is to be copied let 
is intense Americanism be also remembered. 

Mr. Chairman, this is called a bill to reduce taxation, and 
for other purposes.” It does not reduce taxation. It only pro- 

to transfer it from one object to another. Itis a protect- 

ve tariff bill without protection, and a revenue tariff bill without 

revenue. It proposes to take the tax from foreign goods gen- 

erally, and to supply the deficiency with a levy distinctively do- 
mestic. 

A tax levied on foreign goods, it is claimed, is not paid by the 
foreigner either in whole or in part, and although the foreigner 
believes that he pays it and rejoices over its repeal, it is pro- 
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posed to remove all doubt upon the question by the repeal of pro- 
tection duties. s 

The question of dispute between a system of revenue and pro- 
tective duties has been so thoroughly discussed of late years 
that no one can hope to throw much new light upon it. Clay 
and Webster have given the same reasons for protection in the 
form of prophecy that their successors of to-day are enabled to 
point out as no longer matters of prophecy, but matters of per- 
formance. 

The true test of all systems of political economy is, Do they 
work well?” 

Why theorize when the air is resounding with facts? A Me- 
Kinley bill clouds the sky with smoke by day and lights the 
clouds with fire by night. A Wilson bill, even when only pend- 
ing, carries gloom and ruin in its very promise. The rainbow 
in its front forebodes a coming not a passing storm. 

It is sometimes said that free trade is all right in principle, 
but wrong in practice as applied to the condition of this country. 
No law can be deemed right in principle that ignores the sur- 
roundings in which it is to be enforced. 

Laws adapted to one country are the bane of another. Amer- 
ica has within herself all the germs of greatness, Any system 
that causes her to look to herself for the production of wealthis 
good for the nation. And there are certain things which every 
nation must produce within herself or become the dependent of 
other lands. The products of iron and the proper clothing for 
her people are absolutely necessary at all times. In peace they 
give her comfort and security. In war they give her strength 

wer, and independence. Let America destroy her woolen an 
iron industries and she will be helpless when war crosses her 
borders or blockades her ports. 

When the Greek philosopher visited Croesus and was shown 
into his treasury of gold, silver, and precious stones, he said: 
Oh, King; you can keep this silver and gold and these jewels 
until some nation comes with stronger iron than yours, and then 
the nation with iron will own the iron and the treasures also.” 
ee 

ven the Democrats of West Virginia appeal to Congress to 
spare the coal and iron industries of that State. 

The acute form of the panic has passed by, and confidence, in 
a degree, has been restored, if we can call that confidence which 
results in partial resumption of business at lower wages and 
shortened hours. History is repeating itself. America has 
properen when her workingmen were protected. She hasseen 

ard times under the policy of free trade. 

Well do I remember that in the campaign of 1892 I never made 
a speech in which I did not tell my hearers that the whole logic 
of the situation might be embraced in four words, Let well 
enough alone.” How wa thousands now regret the fatal dis- 
regard of so plaina duty! This er se ean is nothing new. The 
change of our protective tariff in 1833 produced the panic of 1837. 
By its sliding scale it fell below the protective point in 1836. 
Few remember it now, for few there are old enough. But those 
who are old enough can not forget that period. It was one of 
the darkest in our financial history. Whenever an era of hard 
times comes we always find different persons assigning different 
eauses for it. But it was a striking coincidence that the crisis of 
1837 followed so sharply on the heels of the revenue tariff of 1833 
when the law ceased to protect in 1836, owing to the annual 
reduction under the sliding scale.” The dark days of 1857 fol- 
lowed a further reduction in the tariff, and the fact that the re- 
duction of the tariff in 1846 was not immediately followed by 
disaster is an exception that only emphasizes the rule. The 
Mexican war with its artificial stimulus to business, and the gold 
discoveries of California postponed but did not prevent the evil 
day. And it makes no difference what party does thedeed. In 
1873, when the Republicans revised the tariff laws, reducing the 
duties below the protective line, the panic followed. These 
are more than coincidences, and the great Whig uprising in 
1840 was the result of the awakening of the people on that ques- 
tion. 

What is sown in wantonness is reaped in repentance. Candi- 
dates may rely upon flattery and puffing, but when the candidate 
ripens into the official, when he mes the Government, the 
supreme test of his policy is the markets. The present Admin- 
istration has now been with us since March 4, 1893. It has been 
supplemented and retnforced every day of its existence by the 
threat or promise of a 1 meeting of a Congress in full har- 
mony with its views. No one had assurance of a respite even: 
until the usual time for Congress to meet. 

The last Administration was arraigned upon an imaginary con- 
dition of things, which every sensible man well knew was not 
real. The present Administration is being judged i bee results. 
Know a tree by its fruits. The people got tired of hearing the 

rosperity of the country attributed to Republican policies and 
publican laws. They are very weary already of the change. 
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If anyone in this House owned an interest in a manufacturing 
establishment, would he not in common prudence reduce his 
output until he would know what the laws would be under which 
he should make his goods? This is only ordinary prudence. II, 
on the other hand, you are merchants, you will not want a large 
stock of goods on hand when the new laws take effect. It is 
mere common prudence to quit manufacturing on the one hand, 
and to quit buying on the other. It would be surprising if, with 
the great change that is threatened, thereshould not be a great 
tremor, 2 commercialshudder, through the whole business frame 
of the Republic. 

But the Democratic leaders refuse to yield to the logic of the 
situation. They refuse to restore the confidence of a distracted 
public by publicly disavowing their un-American schemes. 

If the free-traders refuse to recognize the facts of history of 
1837, 1857, and 1873, they may be expec 
fact of 1893. A revenue tariff or free trade is intended to en- 
courage imports. If we consume imported goods we must pay 
for them. we consume them instead of American goods our 
home production must fall off. The balance of trade must be 
paid for in gold. The result is to drive the Americans out of 
work and contract the currency at the same time. 

But it is argued that if we buy more goods abroad the for- 
eigners will buy more of us. Not so. All men buy where they 
can buy the cheapest. Brazil, in 1889, bought of us 89,351,081 
worth of our products, and we purchased of her $60,403,804. She 
sold her cofiee to us and purchased her goods from England. 
There is not much sentiment in trade. We needed coffee and 
bought it of Brazil. England needed breadstuffs and bought 
them of us. ‘ 

In 1890 tin was one of the objects of especial Democratic de- 
nunciation. Under the old duty of 1 cent a pound the foreign 
manufacturers were enabled, by skillful advances and reduc- 
tions of price, to break down and destroy all attempts to carry 
on the manufacture in the United States. In 1892 the Demo- 
cratic Congress passed a bill to repeal the McKinley duty and 
to stop the building up of this industry in America. 

Soon after the McKinley law took eflect a Democratic majori 
was elected to the Fifty-second Congress, and it was unders 
that if again successful in 1892 the tin duty would be repealed. 
But, notwithstanding these adverse circumstances, the business 
was started up, and but for the Democratic victory in 1892 the 
United States would within a few years produce all the tin plate 
she will need. And this result was attained without increasing 

the price of tin plate but very EN x 
By the fruits of any law should it be judged. Have exports 
increased or decreased under the Me ey law? Has it been 
followed by adversity or prosperity? Has the certainty of its 
repeal been a signal of joy, or has it been accepted as a danger 
signal? When a Democratic weather bureau hung out the flag 
informing the nation that the McKinley law was bound to go, 
did the country prepare for fair weather, or did it accept the 
signal as a sign of à storm? A cold wave was looked for, and it 


came. 8 

We have had protection and prosperity for thirty years, but 
the McKinley bill was framed purposely on protection lines. 
Previous tariffs, whilst protective in their purpose and scope, 
were not so clearly modeled in the line of protection to Amer- 
ican interests as this measure which has been the object of so 
much vituperation and abuse, and so little careful consideration 
at the babis of its opponents. It is called an ‘‘atrocity,” but 
calling it atrocious does not make it so. 

It was denounced because it would poren exports. Let us 
take the statistics and see how it worked. Let us compare the 
four years of Mr. Cleveland with the four years of Mr. Harrison. 
The books have been posted and the account closed. It is now too 
late to add to the one or to detract from the other. Let us see 
how this “atrocity of class legislation” has worked. We are 
now beyond the stage of denunciation, and have arrived at the 
period of realization. 


Exports of our agricultural and manufactured products for the fol- 


lowing years. 
Cleveland period: 
C14 as res eS ap ee ES pA $726, 682, 946 
Lo pd Sen aL ea hee, ee eee a 964, 529 
Bi A Ses A AET t — Woy ye 703, 022, 923 
BS ed IA ener Dae ah ea een ek 683, 862, 104 
Harrison period: 
TOO Scan E E ate ane neon 730, 282, 609 
SN) UES ed oo nk ee aye Ne ee Rag ae Soe 845, 293, 828 
ale Ech PETERS Se SES SR SEES E 270, 
1892 (the dreadful McKinley era 1, 015, 732, 011 


(Statistical Abstract, 1892, page 194.) 
And of this vast export, the people of Iowa are interested to 
know that the hog product amounted to the splendid sum of 


ted to ignore the visible | it, 


SO nearly double the silver product of the United 


The McKinley bill did not take effect until October, 1890, and 
the years 1891 and 1892 may well be called the “atrocious” years 
of tariff history. The country is even now sighing for more such 
“atrocity.” It was not until the change in the political com- 
plexion of the Senate on February 20, 1893, that it became evi- 
dent that the McKinley law could be repealed. That was but a 
few days before Mr. Cleveland's inauguration, and fast following 
upon the heels of that event the people were confronted with the 
destruction of protection asa fact, and the panic of 1893 was soon 
upon us. It seems that it should be needless to discuss the pro- 
priety of making at home all the necessities as well as the lux- 
uries of life, so far as it is practicable todo so. We have seen 
popor with protection, and we have seen adversity without 

8 ages in America depend upon something for the wage - 
earner to do, 

The more work there is to do, the more demand there is for 
labor. In former times the distance and expense of conveying 
foreign goods to this market gave a good degree of protection. 
Now time is annihilated by the telegraph and telephone, and 
space shrinks under the touch of the steam engine as applied to 
either water or land transportation. The wage-earners of 
America, if thrown into equal competition with those of Europe, 
must be content to accept the wages which prevail in the Old 
eae There is no longer protection in the cost of transpor- 

on. 

The presence of hundreds of thousands of foreign laborers in 
our midst proves that this is a better country for the worker 
than the Old World from which they came. Men do not turn 
from the homes of their childhood and abandon the graves of 
their ancestors without the knowledge that a better life may be 
found in some foreign land. The strangers in our midst tell us 
what their wages were in Europe. 

My old friend, Col. HENDERSON, sums up the situation in his 
usual terse way when he says that he is sorry for a man who 
has lost a million, but he is still more sorry forthe man who has 
lost his job.” 

We are interested out in Iowa in hogs, in sheep, and all man- 
ner of agricultural products, and manufacturing become one 
of our great sources of wealth. 

That a reduction of tariff will kill sheep we all know, for the 
Republican reduction of 1873 found us with 51,000,000 sheep in 
the United States, and in seven years they were reduced, in 1890, 
to 42,000,000. In 1892 they had recovered to 44,938,365. In 1883 
we imported 146,000,000 pounds of wool and in 1889 we imported 
283,000,000 pounds. 

The farmers of the great Northwest understand the benefit- 
to them of the home market. They have been told time and 
again that the price of their products is fixed in the London 
market. But they very well know that the price of their sur- 
plus is regulated in the English markets by the size of the sur- 
plus, and that the greater the home market the less the surplus 
to send to foreign markets, and the smaller that surplus thus 
forced abroad by lack of markets at home the higher price it 
will bring. With railroads penetrating the heart of India and 
Russia, great competition arises against the agricultural prod- 
ucts of the United States, and our farmers well know that this 
condition will be only aggravated instead of being relieved by 
the destruction of the home market. Men out of work are light 
consumers and make a poor market for the farmer’s products. 
Since the Democratic cyclone paralyzed our industries, it is 
evident that idle menare light eaters, and the farmer 8 
his intelligent protest in the election of 1893 against the present 
Democratic policy. 

(Mr. A withholds his remarks for revision. See Ap- 
pendix. 

[Mr. WASHINGTON withholds his remarks for revision. 
See Appendix. ] 

[Mr. GROSVENOR withholds his remarks for revision. See 
Appendix.] 8 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, my main pur- 
pose in rising at this time is to refute the unjust and ind 
criticisms of the people of the section of our country Which 1 
have the honor in part to represent on the floor of this House. 
Gentlemen whose votes and speeches during this session of Con- 
gress have been squarely against the principles of our party 
squarely against the enunciations of our 5 the 
audacity to e the Democracy of the people of Alabama and 
the entire South. 

Let me tell tnese gentlemen that the people of Alabama and 
the South are not protectionists; they are Democrats in every 
sense of the word. The people of Alabama have upheld the 
Democratic banner for three-quarters of a century—from its first 
admissionas a State to the presenttime. They were Democrats 


Ni. 
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in the dark days of reconstruction, when to be a Democrat was 
at the cost of liberty, property, and sometimes life; when im- 
prisonment and confiscation and death were the penalties. In 
those dark days the Democrats of the South, as they have ever 
since, followed unfalteringly the banner of the Democratic party. 

They were not dréss ae Democrats. They were confronted 
by a powerful and relentless enemy; they accepted the gage of 
battle; they upheld the Democratic flag in the deadliest din of 
the conflict, and where the strife was fiercest. They follow that 
banner now. They demand only that the pledges of the Demo- 
cratic party for a quarter of a century shall be redeemed. They 
demand a tariff for revenue as promised in every platform of our 
party from 1868 to the present time. 

Mr. Chairman, a reform club dinner was given in New York 
two years ago. The membership of that club is very largely 
from New York and New England. Every member of this House 
who sat at that table, and who has spoken on this bill, has advo- 

cated the interests of New England and his oratory has been 
directed against the interest of the South. At that reform club 
the Democracy of our distinguished S er was not of the kind 
which those in control of that organization desired should be 
heard in that hall. That club, Mr. Chairman, is the powerful 
agency which has exercised too much influence in-this measure. 
It is that which too largely dominates this bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. TUCKER. Was my friend, the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. WHEELER], at that dinner? 

THE BILL SHOULD BE FAIR TO ALL SECTIONS. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. No, sir. Now, Mr. Chairman, 
what we want is to be fair and liberal to our friends of the North- 
east, but we do not think that New England should have two 
bounties and that the South should bear two burdens, 

I reassert that the people of the South do notask for any pro- 
tection. For a third of a century they have suffered under tariff 
and financial laws which have made the people of the Northeast 
wealthy, and have almost reduced many people of the South to 
poverty. This bill assumes that a large part of the revenues of 
our country must come from tariff taxation, and all the people 
of the South ask is that the bill should be fair ve all sections. 
Tariff taxation is a burden upon those who consume, while at 
the same time it bestowsa bounty upon those who produce. The 
poem bill places all the burdens upon the South, while the 

nefits and bounties are given to the Northeast. 

The tax is raised or remains the same upon nearly a thousand 
articles we buy, which is a bounty to the Northeast, and a bur- 
den upon the South. It then removes the duty from substan- 
tially everything we produce, which places a second burden upon 
us, and gives a second bounty to the favored sections of the 
Northeast. The bill is a free-trade bill for Alabama, and a pro- 
tection bill for Massachusetts. Mr. BRVAN, a member of the 
Ways and Means Committee, admitted in his speech that Mas- 
sachusetts and the Northeast received $5 benefit from the bill 
where the South received $1, andthatone dollar which the South 

received all goes to Maryland, and none of it to Alabama. 

The people of the South will vote for this bill, but while It is 
being considered they ask at least that some of the unjust dis- 
crimination against them be modified. [Applause.] 

We were assured that cotton bagging would be placed upon 
the free list, but to our surprise we find the duty on that article 
is still retained, but we accept that burden without complaint, 
because we realize that a tariff should be for revenue, and we 
know that the free list gives no revenue to the Government. 
That the bill does the South great injustice no one will deny. 
NEW ENGLAND GETS FIVE e DOLLAR OBTAINED BY THE 


I have in my hands the exact words of Mr. BRYAN, a member 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, who helped to frame the 
bill, and to which I have referred. He very frankly admits this 
injustice. These words are from the speech which he deliv- 
ered in this Hall ten daysago. This gentleman said: 

There is one section in this country which gets the Hon's 8 but it 18 


not the South. Appianus For every dollar that the Southern States get 
out of this bill New England will get G out of this bill. [Applause. e 
State, Massachusetts, will reap more benefit from the ff leftin bill 


than all the Southern States combined, The State of New York and the 
State of Pennsylvania alone will reap more benefit than all the Southern 
States combined. Why, sir, the little State of Rhode Island has more 
money invested inthe manufacture of cotton goods and woolen goods than 
all the States south of Mason and Dixon's line, and yet you say that a bill 
which gives to this little State 38 and 39 per cent is a sectional bill, drawn in 
behalf of one section. 

The South would fare better under absolute free trade than 
under a bill which discriminates five fold against our section, 
and L beg to ask if it would not be better for us to join with the 
distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. J OHNSON] and vote 
with him for absolute free trade? It would close. up every cus- 


tom-house, but I say do not place free trade on the South and 
bestow all the bounties on New England. 
MR. WILSON’S SPEECH OF MAY, 188. 


The distinguished chairman of the Committeeon Ways and 


Means fully understands this injustice. I have before me the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD which contains Mr. WILSON’S speech 
delivered in this Hall May 5, 1884. 

It is as follows: 

As I have said, I favor a bill for the reduction of taxes. Where this bill 
departs ucing taxes and seeks to en- 
large the free list, it bears unevenly and, as I believe, unjustly upon some 
of the interests of my own State, T 


priving it of any share in the common protection. 
made should be made so gradually as not to wreck, todisturb, or to alarm 
any of our great industries, and this return to a peacetarLf ought to be made 
by even progress and on a scale of justice toall. This Dill would per- 
mit reeiprocal free coal with Canada, a provision, I think, little apt to be 
carried out, and free coal from England. Coal is not free, so far as the for 
eign and coastwise trade is concerned, having otherwise a duty of 75 cents 
per ton, which is less than 20 per cent ad valorem under a tariff whose gen- 
eral average is over 40 per cont. Should we proceed to the consideration of 
this bill by sections, I shall present to the committee such facts and figures 
as wili bear fully upon this question, and I have every confidence—indeed, I 
nay add, I have every assurance that can now be given—that this inequality 
and discrimination will be corrected, and the interests of my own State 
share only in the general fortune of all. 

This, Mr. Chairman, is not a demand for protection. Mr. 
WILSON in his speech contended that the duty of 75 cents aton 
should be retained upon coal, and no one charged him with be- 
ing a protectionist. We propose to reduce the duty from 75 
cents to 40 cents, or even to 30 cents a ton, which would be a 
any of about 8 per cent or 10 per cent; while the average duty 
on this bill is 40 per cent. 

More than ten 333 ago I expressed my views on the subject 
of tariff in the following language: 

It seems to me that the tariff question should be regarded as a problemof 
political economy, the solution of which would be to find what Jaws will do 
most towards stimulating and building up the industries of our country. 
To attain this I think the tariff must be revised so as to be fair to all inter- 
ests, So as to encourage a trade with foreign nations, and so as to bear heavi- 
est upon articles of luxury and lightest upon articles of necessity. 

On January 9,1889, the Hon. A. P. GORMAN, in reply to asug- 
gestion of Senator VEST that coal be put on the free list, said: 

As I have before said, there never was a Democratic statesman, there never 
has been a President elected by the Democratic party, or a Secretary of the 
Treasury, or a committee of either branch of Congress that was controlled 
by Democrats, knowing that revenue must be ed from the tariff, who 
ever dreamed of putting 8 n the free list? My friend wishes to reverse 
all precedents. No, Mr. ent, the Democratic party is not a free-trade 


I have examined the various laws very carefully, and I find 
that the Senator was quite correct in his statement. In order to 
epee before the House my investigation on this subject and 

indred subjects, I have propa a table showing the date of 
each tariff enactment, and the duty imposed in each act on coal, 
iron ore, and cotton. It will be seen that for a number of years 
cotton was taxed sometimes as high as 30 per cent. The peo- 
ple of the South made no complaint when it was placed upon 
the free list. ; 

The imports of cotton are now becoming quite considerable, 
and if it were a New England production a tariff tax would with- 
out doubt be demanded. R 

It will be seen by the table that coal has always been taxed, 
and that iron ore has always been taxed, except during a period 
of four years, from 1832 to 1836. The table is as follows: 

Dates of all tariff acts from 1789 to the dut 
á “ee coal, ron. ans cotton. meee ee eee 


per bushel .| 5 per cent 

ug. --| 3 cts. per bushel do 
Mar. 2 and 3, 1791 8 SR ESE d. 
1792. Ats. per bushel. 

5 cts. per bushel _ 
PEA jibes — N 0 


0 

Apr. 27, 1818 r cent. 

7 5 r RA VE S ER ER 99 
Ar. 3, 1819 


July 4. 1886 222. 
Sept. 11, 1841 _ 
June 30, 1842 
Aug. 90, 1812 
July 30, 1848. 
Mar. 3, 1857... 
Jay nia 

Mar. 3, 1863... 
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COAL PRODUCTION. 

I gn below a table which shows the amount of coal produced 
by the various States of the Union during the last five years. 

We see by these figures that Alabama was in 1892 the fifth 
State in the Union in the production of coal, and since that time 
she has risen tothe fourth place, being excelled by aie: Nr 
Illinois, and Ohio only. It may also be seen that in ratio of in- 
crease during that period Alabama has outstripped all the other 
States of the Union: 


Coal produced in the United States and Territories for the years 1838, 1889, 1890, 
1891, and 1892. f 


States. 1889. 
300,000 | 4,000,000 | 4,200,000 | 4,500,000 | 5, 250, 000 
250,000 | "300,000 | 500,000 400.000 250. 000 
75, 000 80, 000 90, 000 90, 000 90, 000 
2,185,477 | 2,873,875 | 3,000,000 | 3,600,000 } 3,775, 000 
75,000 | 100,000 100,000 150.000 150.000 
27 | aa RES | on RS | nS | BS 
3,140,979 | 3,000,000 | 3,500,000 | 3,400,000 | 3,250,000 
500,000 | 600.000 700,000 | 1,000,000 1. 000, 000 
cet ee 4,200,000 | 4,000,000 | 4,200,000 | 4' 000,000 | 3: 750,000 
2, 125,000 | 2,300,000 | 2,600,000 | 2,750,000 | 2.800, 000 
2 342,058 ., 205,434 | 2,483, 144 | 2'879,082 | 3, 000, 000 
-| 3,106,670 | 2,637,839 | 3,231,185 | 3,420,680 | 3, 058, 350 
40, 000 60, 000 60, 000 90,000 | 100,000 
3,500,000 | 3,500,000 | 3,750,000 | 3,700,000 | 3,250, 000 
xazi 35,000} 123.871 150,000 170,000 800.000 
New Mexico........- 750,000} 750.000 800,000 800,000 800, 000 
011, 500. 000 12, 000,000 12, 250; 000 | 12, 300, 000 | 13, 500, 000 
125,000 75, 000 90, 000 60, 000 
35, 407,710 | 35, 865, 174 | 40, 448, 336 | 41, 893, 316 
33, 000; 000 | 34, 000, 000 | 36, 000, 000 | 37, 500, 000 
2,650,000 | 2 900,000 | 2.750, 000 2.500, 000 
200,000 | 300,000 350,000 400. 000 
260,000 | 331,000 390.000 370, 000 
2,000,000 | 2,250,000 | 3, 000, 000 3,500, 000 
1,000, 000 | 1,500,000 | 1. 800.000 1,200, 000 
4,728,047 | 5,424,904 | 6,200,000 | 6,500,000 
2,000,000 | 2,000,000 | 2,250,000 2.000, 000 
Totals ........- 132, 390, 902 132,124, 776 |139, 515, 407 | 666 
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PROGRESS OF UNITED STATES. 

In order to show the great progress of the United States in 
the production of iron ore and coal, I present a table showing 
the world’s production of these articles. It will be seen that 
the United States produces more iron ore than any other coun- 

, and, if we except Great Britain, the United States exceeds 
other countries in the production of coal. The-table is as 
follows: i , 
Table showing world's production of iron ore and coal, taken from late reports. 


Lalso present a table showing the world's products of pig iron 
and steel. By this we see that the United States now leads the 
world in the production of both of these great agencies of civiliza- 
tion, and that in the year 1890 the United States made more than 
one-third of the pig iron and more than one-third of the steel 
which was produced by all the nations of the earth. 

The table is as follows: 


Table giving world’s production of pig iron and steel, as shown by late reports, 


iron. Steel. 
Countries. B — — 


S 
=] 
R 


8838222 
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Percentage of the United States 


UNITED STATES OUTSTRIPS GREAT BRITAIN. 


I have prepared a table which I present, showing the com- 
parative progress in the production of Bessemer steel ingots 
and Bessemer steel rails in the United States and Great Britain 
during the fifteen years, from 1877 to 1891. It will be seen that 
in 1891 we doubled Great Britain in both of these productions. 

The table is as follows: 


Table sho in gross tons the production of Bessemer steel ingots and Bessemer 
steel in the United States and in Great Britain from 1877 to 1891. 


United States, gross | Great Britain, gross 
tons. tons. 


Years. 
Rails. 

500, 524 385, 865 750, 000 508, 400 

653, 773 491, 427 807, 527 622, 390 

829, 439 610, 682 834, 511 520, 231 
1, 074, 262 825,196 | 1, 044, 382 732, 910 
1,874,247 | 1,187,770 | 1. 441. 719 1,023,740 
1,514,687 | 1,284,067 | 1,673,649 | 1,235,785 
1,477,345 | 1, 148, 700 1,553,380 | 1,097,174 
1, 375, 531 996,983 | 1,209, 676 784, 963 
1,519, 430 959,471 | 1,304,127 706, 583 
2,269,190 | 1,574,703 | 1,570,520 730, 343 
2,936,033 2, 101, 901 2,089,403 | 1, 021,847 
2,511,161 | 1,386,277 | 2,032,794 979, 083 
2,950,204 | 1,510,057 2, 140, 791 943, 048 
3, 688,871 | 1,867,837 | 2,014,843 1,019, 606 
3,247,417 | 1,203,053 | 1,642,005 662, 676 


PRICES OF IRON AND STEEL 1872 TO 1801, 
Mr. Chairman, it is the veriest pretence to say that placing 


coal and iron ore on the free list will benefit the people at large 
by reducing the price of manufactured iron. Since 1872 the 
duty on coal and iron has been 75 cents a ton. I give below a 
table showing the average annual price of four leading iron and 
steel products. The pricesgivenare yearly averages of monthly 
quotations for No. 1 anthracite foundry pig iron, best refined 
bar iron, per gross ton, at Philadelphia; steel rails, per gross 
ton, at Pennsylvania mills; and cut nails, per keg, wholesale, at 
Philadelphia. 
The table is as follows: 


Table showing average annual price of four leading iron and steel products for 
twenty years, from 1872 to 1891. 


848.88 $07.63) $112.00 | 98.46 
42.75 86, 43 120.50 4.90 
30. 25 67.95 94.25 3.99 
25. 50 60. 85 68.75 3.42 
2. 25 52. 08 59, 25 2. 98 
18. 88 45.55 45.50 2.57 
17. 63 44.24 42.25 2.31 
21.50 51.85 48.25 2.69 
28. 50 60. 38 67.50 3. 68 
25.12 58. 05 61.13 3.09 
25.75 61. 41 48. 50 3.47 
22. 38 50. 30 N. 75 3.00 
19. 88 44.05 30.75 2.39 
18. 00 40. 32 28. 50 2. 33 
18.71 43.12 3.50 2.27 
20. 92 49. 37 37.08 2.30 


1894. 


iron and steel products Jor 


Table showing average annual price of four lea 
$ mtinued. 


twenty years, From 1872 to 1891 


We see by the above table that foundry pig iron has fallen 
from $48.88 to $17.52 per ton. 

That refined bar iron has fallen from $97.63 to $42.56 per ton. 

That steel rails have fallen from $112 to $29.92 per ton; and 
that cut nails have fallen from $5.46 to $1.86 per keg. 

There is another point which has not been answered by the 
gentlemen who control this bill. The evidence is very conclu- 
sive that a powerful syndicate will have absolute control of all 
importations of coal, and that another syndicate will equally 
control the imports of iron ore. Wealthy capitalists in Boston, 
Philadelphia, and other cities upon tide water have invested 
largely in iron-ore beds of foreign countries, and arrangements 
have been made by which these can be extended. 

The Juragua Iron Company, which is composed of officers and 
stockholders of the Pennsylvania Iron Company and Bethlehem 
Steel Company, have already invested over $2,000,000 in Cuba, 
and are now prepared to ship iron ore to the United States at 
the rate of 2,000 tons a day, and, in view of free ore, other 
companies are preparing to ship largely to this country, not 
only from Cuba, but from Spain, Elba, and Africa. 

What has been said about iron ore applies almost with equal 
force to coal, x 

The Boston people want free coal as well as free ore. 

Massachusetts people have been telling us that if we would 
grant their request for free coal, free iron ore, and free wool 
they would gladly consent to their products being placed on the 
free list, and that Massachusetts would become solidly Demo- 
cratic, but to our surprise these people are demanding 40 to 50 
per cent duty on all they produce. And so far from being Demo- 
cratic, the old Commonwealth goes solidly Republican by the 
enormous majority of 35,000. 

In anticipation of the free coal tariff a powerful company has 
been organized and chartered by the Dominion government to 
mine, transport, and sell Nova Scotia bituminous coal. The 
capital is $18,000,000, and much of the stock is owned in Boston. 
Henry M. Whitney, of Boston, is president, and the other Bos- 
ton directors are Messrs. Dimock, Pearson, and Windsor. It is 
e ted that the American directors will secure free coal legis- 
lation. Sir Donald A. Smith, K. G. M. G., is one of the Montreal 
directors. These mines have been worked for some years. 

IMPORTATIONS OF IRON ORE INTO IRON-PRODUCING COUNTRIES, 

I have prepared a partial table from such data as I could ob- 
tain, showing the imports of iron ore into the six principal iron- 
producing countries of the world. Each of these countries ex- 
cept the United States admits iron ore free of duty, and yet we 
see that during the last few years the United States imports 
have become a fair proportion to that of other countries, not- 
withstanding the fact that a duty of 75 cents per ton is levied on 
the iron ore imported into this country. It will readily be sur- 
mised that with the duty reduced as proposed the imports into 
this country would be very largely increased and would afford a 
handsome tariff revenue. 

The table is as follows: 


Imports of iron ore into various European countries and United States. 


United 


Great 
States. 


Britain. | Belgium. 


Gross tons. 


Gross tons. | Metric tons. (Metric tons. | Metric tons. ‘Metric tons. 
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PORTS WHICH RECEIVE IRON ORE. 


I give below a table showing in detail our imports of iron ore 
for the last three years, and also showing what ports have re- 
ceived this product. 

The table is as follows: 


Table showing the amount of iron ore imports into the United States during 
last py 5 years, and the ports at which the ore had been received. - 


| 1891. 


Gross 


Sone Gross | Values. 


Gross 
tons. Values. tons. 


Values. 


bee a cs r 


It will be observed that substantially all the product was re- 
ceived at Baltimore and Philadelphia, and it is not surprising 
that the distinguished gentleman who represents the Baltimore 
district should speak so earnestly in favor of the abolition of 
duties on this product. I admit that freeiron ore and free coal 
will be a benefit to the city of Baltimore, and the distinguished 
gentleman from the Baltimore district [Mr. RAYNER] fully un- 
derstands and appreciates the advantages. 

A few days ago the Baltimore Sun contained the following 
paragraph, which I presume that gentleman read: 

The Wilson bill is not a free-trade measure. But it isa free raw material 
measure. American industries have nothing to lose and everything to gain 
from free raw materials. It will not ruin, but revive them to admit wool, 
coal, iron ore. and lumber free of duty. 

The people of Alabama will gladly give free iron ore and free 
coal to the people of Baltimore, provided they are willing that 
articles similar to those manufactured there should be admitted 
free of duty also. 

ARTICLES UPON WHICH WILSON’S BILL INCREASES. THE TARIFF. 


I now present a carefully prepared table containing fifty-two 
classes of articles on which the Wilson bill has increased the du- 
ties even higher than the duties imposed by the McKinley bill. 
In the brief debate that has been allowed no member of the com- 
mittee has explained to the House the necessity of this. 

These fifty-two classes of articles include hundreds of items on 
which the South pays duty. Iadmitthatsome of these items are 
articles of luxury to which increase no Democrat will raise an 
objection, but it includes many items which are used by the la- 
boring people of the South who ought not to be thus burdened, 
Even tools used by miners are subjected to an increase while the 
products of their mines are made free. 

The table is as follows: 


Articles upon which the Wilson bill increases duties to a higher rate than those 
imposed by the McKinley bill. 


McKin-| Wilson 
ley bill, | bill, pro- 
present 

law. aw. 


Articles. 


: Per cent.| Per cent. 
Acids, specific gravity not exceeding 1.047. 13.19 20 
Collodion, in finished or partly finished articles 45 
Bark, extracts for dyeing, other than hemlock, not spe- 
cially provided for. 10 
Soap, castile i R 20 
Tartar, cream of, and patent y $ 25 
Plaster of Paris, ground or . 10 
Sheets of iron or steel, common or black, including iron 
or steel known as common or black taggers iron or 
steel, and skelp iron or steel, value 3 cents per 
pound, or less, currugated or ped 
Sheets and pla es and saw plates of steel not specially 
provided for, value above 16 cents per pound 
Wire of iron or steel— 
Not smaller than No. 10. 
Smaller than No. 26, wire gauge 
Coated with zinc or tin or any other metal (except 
fence wire and iron or steel, flat with longitudinal 
ribs for the manufacture of fencing) smaller than 
No. 26, wire gauge 
Wire of iron or steel covered with cotton, silk, or other 
mate and wires or strip steel, commonly known 
as crinoline, corset, and hat wire 
Wire rope and strand— 
Smaller than No. 26, wire gauge 
Made of steel wire smaller than No. 26 
Wire cloths and wire nettings made in meshes of any 
form from iron or steel wire smaller than No. 10 
and not smaller than No. 16 wire 


N 


KN N 


a U s 
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Articles of duty upon which the Wilson bill increases duties, etc.—Continued. 


Articles. 


Per cent. Per cent. 

Steel ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, and slabs, by what- 
ever process made; die blocks or blanks; billets 

and bars and tapered or beveled bars; steamer, 
crank, and other shafts; shafting; wrist or crank 
pins; connecting rods and piston rods; pressed, 
sheared, or stamped shapes: hammer molds or 
swa steel; gun- barrel molds, not in bars; alloys 

as substitutes for steel tools; all descriptions 

and shapes ofdry sand, loam, or iron-molded steel 


castings; and steel in all form and shapes not spe- 
cially provided for, cold-rolled, cold-hammered, or 
polished in any way in addition to the ordinary 
or hammering— 


process of hot- ro 


Value above 13cents and not above 16 cents per pound. 29. 41 35 
Value above 16 cents per pound — 25. 3 
Sheets and plates and saw plates of steel— 
Not specially provided for, cold-rolled, cold-ham- 
mered, or polished in any way in addition to the 
ordinary process of hot- rolling or hammering, value 
above 16 cents per pound - 31.19 3 
Not specially provided for, cold-rolled, cold-ham- 
ce ee brightened, etc., value above 16 cents 12 m 
aves pipes, Huss. or atays| boiler or other, of 
wrought iron or steel -1520mm 10. 18 25 
Card clo’ , other (not manufactured from tempered a a 
stee r!!! . 
Cas Cast - iron pipe of every description 19. 81 35 
Nail and spikes, cut, 57 iron and steel 23.58 25 
Spikes of wrought iron or steel; horse, mule, or ox shoes 
of-wrought iron or steel rem 19. 60 25 
iam sire or sprigs, cut, not exceeding 16 ounces to 5 
GT SER BIT Tp RE See SAED ra RN 
Rivets of iron or steel 20.78 30 
6 nJ½¼——8— . 8 16. 98 25 
Saws, mill pit and drag, not over 9 inches wide 16. 67 25 
Screws, } inch and less in c cu 1.33 30 
Aluminum, in crude form, and alloys of kind in 
which aluminum is the component ofchief pape ‘a 
value 
Brass, bars or pigs 9.97 10 
Se aie oli. Re) 3 
ee 17.82 20 
n ES Ee, 4.94 20 
S E ͤ NAROA, E E 2 
h: Anchovies, etc., in tin boxes, half boxes, not more 
than 5 by 4 by 1} inches 22.48 % 
SG A T AA k 
Orange or lemon peel, preserved or candied....-........-.| 20. 92 30 
amas the ee 18.01 20 
All other, not specially provided for- 17.85 20 
inger ale in bot not more 
g pint eee ap dashed pleat) deka ai aide E S BAT congealed 17.25 20 
1 ete.— 
Bottioa containing not more than one pns KEA EA 2. 50 30 
Bottles containing more than one t, not more ine i 
24.00 30 
15, 83 20 
: line cloth, 22.80 85 
Hair cloth, known as crinoline cloth, square 5 
Hair cloth, known as hair seating — — $ 
ABS. E E ER E A N AO — 
Precious stones and imitations of, cut, but not set 10.00 15 
Alabaster and spar, manufactures of ...---.- 25.00 30 


It seems to me it would be in accordance with our pledges of 
reform to reduce the tariff upon most of these articles, at least 
as low as they were in the McKinley bill, and then a duty of 10 
per cent on iron ore and coal would be in the line of our princi- 
ples of a tariff for revenue. 

The Democratic platform of 1876 said: 

We demand that all custom-house taxation shall be only for revenue. 

The Democratic platform of 1880 proclaimed for— 

A tariff for revenue only. 

The Democratic platform of 1884 said: 

We denounce the abuses of the existing tariff. 

The platform also said: 

We demand that Federal taxation shall be exclusively for public purposes. 

Which is but another way of expressing a demand for— 

A tariff for revenue only: 

The Democratic platform of 1888 reaffirmed the platform of 

1884, and indorsed— 


The efforts of our Democratic representatives in Congress to secure a re- 
duction of excessive taxation. 


The convention also indorsed and recommended 


The early passage of the bill for the reduction of the revenue now pending 
in the House of Representatives. 


The Democratic platform of 1892 said: 
We declare it to be a fundamental principle of the Democratic party that 


the Federal Government has no constitutional power to impose and collect 
tariff duties, except for the purpose of revenue only. 

This is not new Democratic doctrine. It was cardinal Democ- 
racy fifty years ago as it is to-day. 

= half century ago President Polk in his letter of acceptance 
said: : 

I am in favor of a tariff for revenue. 

It would also be in line with the principles laid down in the 
Domarna platform of 1840, 1844, 1848, 1852, and 1856, which 


Resolved, That justice and sound policy forbid the Federal Government to 
foster one branch of industry to the detriment of another, or to cherish the 
camer of one portion to the injury of another portion of our common 
coun . 

It is certainly an injury to the South to place substantially all 
the articles which are produced in that section on the free list 
and then increase the duties upon articles which the people of 
that section are compelled to buy. 3 

Ihave always contended that a large free list was not in ac- 
cordance with Democratic principles. It produced no revenue, 
and we always found that a large free list resulted in unduly in- 
creasing the duties upon articles upon which duty is collected. 
I believe that articles which are necessary to the people of mod- 
erate means should be made free, and I think there are articles 
used by the manufacturers which ought also to be free, but cer- 
tainly it should not include articles which are controlled by syn- 
dicates. The only effect of such reduction is to enrich corpora- 
tions which arealready too wealthy and popoe 

The sugar legislation of the last Republican Congress has re- 
sulted in making an absolute gift of from seventy to eighty mil- 
lions of dollars to the sugar trust. 

This powerful monopoly has been the largest recipient of the 
sugar legislation in the 3 bill; and I am convinced that 
if iron ore is placed on the fred list the steel trust will be the 
largest beneficiary; and I am also convinced that to place coal on 
the ha list will not be a farthing’s benefit to a single citizen of 

a. 
ARTICLES, TAXES UPON WHICH HAVE NOT BEEN DECREASED, 

I hold in my hand another table which I prepared by compar- 
ing the present law with the 1 bill, which shows there 
are one hundred and twenty classes of articles upon which the 
Gay proposed by the Wilson bill are 3 the same as the 
duties imposed under the McKinley bill. 

I am convinced that if the tax on many of these articles had 
been reduced a larger revenue would be derived and burdens 
upon the pe would have been lessened. 

Thope the committee will see the propriety of reducing the duty 


on some of the schedules. 
The table is as follows: - 
Duais ren articles which are the same in the Wilson bill as they are in the 


bill, that is to say, articles the duties upon which 
creased by the Wilson bill. 


have not been de- 


Per 
Alcoholic compounds not specially provided for 
Chalk preparations not specially provided for 
USD OTOUN aos e AA P E A 
Coloring for brandy, wine, beer, or other 
Ethers of all kinds not specially provided for 
Fish glue, value above 7 cents, not above 30 cents, a pound. 
Gel. value not above 7 cents per pound 
Gelatin, value above7 cents, not above 30 cents, per pound. 
Glue, value above 7 cents, not above 30 cents, per pound. 
ee or morphine, and all salts thereof 

s— 


Containing 50 per cent or more of castor oil 
Fuse! oil, or amylic alcohol . 

rae e : and ra — 

ve, fit for purposes 

Paints and colors 

Blues, dry, or ground in or mixed with oll... 

All other paints and colors, dry or mixed, or d 
in water or oil, including lakes, not spe y pro- 
vided for, and artists’ colors of all kinds, in tubes 


— 
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or otherwise 
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88 388 


sz 
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packages 
Plate glass, fluted, rolled, or rough, ground, smoothed, 
orotherwise obscured (excess of 1 pound per square 
foot dutiable at same rates)— 
Not exceeding 16x24 inches square 
Above 16x24 inches, not exceeding 24x30 oo 


ge 
32 
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Plate glass, cast, polished, finished, or unfinished, and 
unsilvered— 


Not exceeding 16x24 Inches square 
Above 16x24 inches, not exceeding 24x30 
Plate glass, cast. polished, silvered— 
Not exceeding 16x24 inches square — 
Above 16x24 inches, not exceeding 24x60 
Cylinder and crown glass, polished, silvered, and look- 
.ing-glass plates 
Not ex: g 16x24 inches Square... 
Above 16x24 inches, not exceeding 24x30 
Cylinder and crown glass, polished, silvered, when 
ground, obscured, frosted, sanded, e , bev- 
eled, etched, embossed, engraved, stained, colored, 


or otherwise decorated— 
Not exceeding 16 by 24 inches, square 
Above 16 by 24 inches, not se oy oA be — . 
cast, polished. silvered, W. und, o 
es frosted, sanded, enameled, beveled, etched, 


embossed, engraved. stained, colored, or otherwise 
ornamented or decorated— 
Not exceeding 16 by 24 inches, square 
Above 16 by 24 inches, not ex 24 by 
cast, polished, unsilvered, when und. ob- 
frosted, sanded, enameled, bev etched, 
embossed, engraved, stained, colored, or otherwise 
ornamented or deco — 
Not exceeding 16 by 24 inches, square 
Above 16 b inches, not ex 24 by 30. 
Grindstones, finished or unfinished ._.......-.... 
Wire, card, for the manufacture of card clothing. 


. 


PRR BE RE 


f 
Stereot, plates and electrotype plates, and plates of 
ga er materials engraved or lithographed for print- 
Chronometers, box or ship’s, and parts thereof. 
rr T ee 
‘Watches, cases, movements, glasses, and parts 
Tobacco— 


Leaf, other unmanufactured and unstemmed — 
Leaf. other, stemmed 
Pee eee a 
Rice, EN a ee PLIES SS 
Rice flour, rice meal, and broken rice, which will pass. 
through a sieve, known commercially as No. 12 


S S888 8888228 


R2 ASR 


ock, hake, and pollock 
Pickled, otherwise than in 
dried or amoked - 


Dandelion root and acorns prepared, and other articles 
used as coffee or as substitutes for coffee, not spe- 
clalin prowided: 10 326 A ose ewe een seanmey acme 

aver ground or preserved, in bottles or otherwise 


eS— 
Cayenne pepper, unground or otherwise — SeT 
Wines, champagne and all other sparklinggg 
Bottles containing } pint or less, dozen 9 
Bottles containing more than }, not more than 1 pint. 
Bottles containing more than 1 pint, not more than 1 


...... nce epee E E E E 
In bottles containing not more than 1 pin 
In bottles containing more than pint, not more than 


Books, 3 EAEE bound or unbound; charts, and 
matter not specially provided for 
Engra bound or unbound; etchings, and photo- 


grap. 

Buttons and button forms: Button forms, lastings, mo- 
hair cloth, silk or other manufactures of cloth, 
woven or made in patterns of such size, shape, or 
form, or cut In such manner as to be fit for buttons 


PRR2 RESR Ange 


2 Ss 888838 SSS 


Dice, drafts, chessmen. chess balls, and billiard, pool, 
and bagatelle balls, of ivory, bone, or other mate- 


ein ee ee ee | 50.00 
Emery, s, and und, pulverized, or refined. 25.19 
Gunpowder, and all explosive substances, firecrackers of 

RE Ee Pee So marta jj 147.32 
Fulminates, fulminating powders, and all like articles, 

not specially pret C ͤ ee ee eee 30.00 
3 pan al ae substances used for min- 

g. blasting, artillery, or sporting purposes 

Valued at 20 cents or less per pound 25.80 
Valued at above 20 cents per pound 8. 68 
Furs dressed on the skin, but not made up into articles.. 20, 00 
Furs, not on the skin, prepared for hatters’ use — 20. 09 
Beads of glass, loose, unthreaded or unstrung 10.09 
Human hair, clean or drawn, but not manufactured 20.00 

Precious stones and imitations of, set, and not specially 
vie RAE Si conii er pasta or gas ot a 

tions of, not set, com: of paste or not 

exceeding Linch in dimensions aenn 10.00 
Calfskins, tanned, or tanned and dressed á 20. 00 
Skins for morocco— 

Finished — „Ff RR ee A 20.00 
Tanned, but unfinished 2... 10.00 
Skins, chamois or other, not specially provided for; book- 

binders’ calfskins; kangareo, P. and goat skins, 

including lamb and kid skins, dressed or finished __. 20.00 
Upper leather, dressed, including patent, enameled, and 

apanned leather, dressed or undressed 
aunt i pci vied 28| Re 
e; r not s pro oe . 
Miscellaneous manufactures— 
25.00 25.00 
2. 00 25, 00 
25, 00 35. 00 
25. 00. 25. 00 
25. 00 25. 00 
25. 00 S. 00 
25. 00 25.00 
25, 00 25. 00 
25. 00 25.00 
Waste, all not specially provided f 10.00 | 10:00 
aste. no ally pro ‘or . 
U: na EE E R E 10.00 10,00 
f . ale Se 20. 00 20. 00. 
RODRIG ON VOEN Soon oe cack ocr ae pecan 50.00 50.00 


I hope, Mr. Chairman, the discussion of this bill will enable 
the House to correct certain features which I think all will ad- 
mit are susceptible of improvement. That the bill isin the line 
of a great and beneficial reformation no one will question or 
doubt, but it seems to me, in this long list of articles, there is 
a fertile field for tariff reduction. It seems to me that there 
are many articles among those I have numerated in which the 
tariff tax could be materially reduced. If it ereates adeficiency 
in the revenue it can be remedied by the income tax bill, which 
I shall support with all my heart. ; 


No one appreciates more than myself the importance of a thor- 


ough revision of the present iniquitous tariff. I believe the 


tariff can be revised so as to be fair to all interests and to all 
sections, and so as to be just to all classes of people. I believe 
that with such a revision we can build up a foreign trade which 
will add greatly to the wealth of our country, and [ feel confident 
before this bill is enacted into law that the changes necessary to 
perfect the bill will be adopted. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I take it from the gentleman’s re- 
marks that he will oppose this bill? z 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. No, sir; I will vote for it. 
[Laughter on the Republican side.] 

ec the hammer fell.]} 

r. MAGUIRE. Mr. Chairman, to my mind the monopoly 
created by the tariff on coal is one of the most unjustifiable of 
all the monopolies that have found shelter and encouragement 
behind the tariff barrier. [Applause on the Democratic side. 

What is the purpose of a protective tariff on coal? It is 
confine the manufacti industries and the individual con- 
sumers of this country to the mines owned by domestic monop- 
olists for their fuel. It is toenable the monopolists of these 
na resources to increase’ the margin which their control 
enables them to wring from production. It is to enable those 
monopolists tolevy Pave taxes for theirown enrichment upon 
the hearths and industries of the whole people of this country. 

Coal is a natural deposit stored up by the action of natural laws 
operating through countless ages for the general benefit of all 
mankind, but now controlled by a few monopolists who have se- 
cured absolute title to the lands which include the deposits. 

The tariff barrier secures 2 privileges to the coal barons, 
whose names and practices have become odious to the entire 
people of this Union, by enlarging their powers of oppression and 
extortion. The protective tariff has never been laid for the ben- 
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efit of American labor. The coal-miners depend for their wages, 
not upon the monopoly price of coal, but upon the demand for 
coal in volume. The greater the yolume of coal that is demanded 
the greater demand there will be for coal-miners, and it is the 
demand for coal-miners and for coal-handlers, and not the price of 
the output, that determines what the wages of labor shall be. 

The lower the price of coal the greater the demand for coal 
in manufactures and private consumption, and the price of labor 
in its mining and transportation and distribution increases with 
the volume of coal demanded. 

When coal is cheapest in the market, the wages of coal-miners 
are highest. When the pools and trusts that control the an- 
thracite and bituminous coal deposits of this country arbitrarily 
raise the price of coal, as they do every autumn, they reduce the 
demand for coal proportionately; they limit the output of their 
mines; they close the small mines and throw the miners there 
working out of employment; they run their larger mines upon 
. ie and limit the earnings of the laborers who are still 
employed. f 

ven during the present month the coal combines have taken 
advantage of a little revival of business in different places to 
raise the price of coal arbitrarily against the manufacturing in- 
dustries and against the homes of our people. 

The manufacturing interests and domestic consumers of coal 
in California are taxed on their coal to the extent of $800,000 a 

ear for pas uses, without the slightest advantage to any- 
bod . They are subjected to an additional but incalculable pri- 
vate tax, levied because of the shelter of the protective tariff, 
by the estate of Nicholas Luning, which owns the coal mines of 
the State of Washington. That private tax ranges from $1 to 
$15 per ton whenéver the failure of importation from Australia 
enables them to control our markets. Only three years ago 
they arbitrarily raised the prios of coal for domestic purposes 
throughout the West from $8 to $20 per ton, and held it there 
during an entire winter. Encourage domestic industries by 
giving them free fuel as well as free raw material, [Applause.] 

[Here the hammer fell.] 


[Mr. TURPIN withholds his remarks for revision. See Ap- 
pendix.] à 

Mr. Hicks was recognized and obtained unanimous consent 
tos for ten minutes. 

r. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this bill appears to 
be to raise revenue, and certainly the gentlemen who have had the 
measure in charge could have found many ways to raise revenue 
without striking down the great industries of the country. 

There is certainly no occasion to attack the farmer, the miner, 
and the mechanic in their industries, when there are sufficient 
other sources from which abundant revenues can be realized, 
without compelling the farmer to compete with the markets of 
the world in free wool, the miner with free coal and iron ore, 
and the mechanic with the low-price manufactured goods and 
wares that will be dumped upon our shores from foreign lands. 

Says Mr. Frederick C. Howe in his excellent article on Federal 
revenue and the income tax in the annals of the American 
Academy for January, 1894: 

It is believed that the rate upon distilled spirits could be increased to $1.25 
per gallon without material loss in quantity consumed, while the revenues 
would be increased thereby $30,000,000. 

An equal amount could be obtained from an increase in the rate upon malt 
liquors from ŝi to #2 per barrel. As a popular beverage the consumption of 
beer is increasing at a phenomenal rate, the quantity taxed per capita 
nearly doubling during the thirteen years subsequent to 1880. 

In 1880 the consumption was 8.25 gallons per capita. In 1893 16.2. : 

A like sum could also be secured with comparative ease from a doubling 
of the rates upon cigars and tobacco, which are taxed at a lower rate in this 
country than in almost any other. The receipts from this source in 1893 
were but $32,000,000; by doubling the tax the revenues could be increased to 
$64,000,000, while with an increase in the rate equal to that now in force in 
Great Britain, the receipts could be augmented to $85,000,000, while, were the 
same rates imposed as are collected in France, this sum would be swolen to 
112,000,000. These statistics, as well as the estimates, are taken from the 
poca letter of Hon. David A. Wells, to the Secretary of the Treasury, July 


Mr. Wellsis well recognized as competent free-trade authority, 
and his figures no doubt will be respected by the gentlemen who 
advocate the pending measure. Says the same authority in the 
same article: 


With these alterations made the revenues from these three internal sources 
might be increased from $159,000,000 to 8253. 000, 000, as follows: 


bo fae Estimated 
18 receipts. 


Dintilied Suri. <6 oo oe atkins $95,000,000 | $125, 000, 000 
64, 000, 000 


With such a balance sheet as this, and with such unparalelled showing of 
resources no apprehension need be felt for even the most radical altera 
tions in existing revenue arrangements, for it is safe to assert that con- 


temporary history can make no other such exhibit of unemployed powers 


and unopened resources. 


Mr. Chairman, I am not prepared to urge and do notadvocate 
the increase of revenues from these sources, as suggested by Mr. 
Howe, yet, rather than strike down the farming, the mining, 
and the manufacturin industries of this great country, and 
compel our workmen in this fair land to reduced to the 
low wage level and serfdom of Europe and Asia, I would cer- 
tainly feel like seeing 
ries, rather than see the wholesale striking down of the indus- 
tries affected by this bill now under consideration. 

Pennsylvania stands at the head of the column of the coal- 
producing States of thiscountry. Forty-six million tons was the 
output of bituminous coal in Pennsylvania during the year 1892, 
and over 50,000,000 tons of anthracite were produced during the 
same year. To produce this vast quantity of coal over 300,000 
men were employed, and this vast army of workingmen, each 
representing on an average a family of five, would indicate that 
over a million of persons in that State alone are dependent for 
their support upon this great industry. Why the gentlemen 
who have charge of this measure should undertake to strike at 
this industry without any just or good reason certainly has not 
been explained to the satisfaction of gentlemen who are here 
representing these industries, nor to the satisfaction of the 
people of the great coal-producing States of this country. Wh 
should coal be put upon the free list, except that the books say o 
is raw material, and the distinguished gentleman from West 
Virginia says that raw material should be free? 

But, Mr. Chairman, coal should not be classed as raw material, 
only as it is found in the bowels of the earth. When it is at the 
mouth of the pit or delivered on the car it is just as much the 
finished product of the miner as a well-finished coat is the fin- 
ished product of the tailor. We all know that in the mines it 
has very little value and is worth only from 5 to 15 or 20 cents 
per ton; but delivered on the car, ready for transportation, it is 
worth from 75 cents to $1.10 per ton; and when you come to con- 
sider the vast army of workingmen interested in this industry, 
and then estimate that other vast army interested in its trans- 
porii you will find that in the State of Pennsylvania alone 
over 2,000,000 persons are dependent upon the production and 
the transportation of coal; and I can = without fear of contradic- 
tion that if you carefully estimate the tonnage hauled by the 
great railroad companies of the country, such as the Baltimore 
‘and Ohio, the Pennsylvania Central, the Chesapeake and Ohio, 
the Norfolk and Western, or any of the great transportation 
lines, yon will find at least 50 per cent of their freight traffic is 
directly due to the moving of coal. 

Mr. Chairman, there are no accurate figures as to the produc- 
tion of bituminous coal in this country in 1893 yet obtainable, 
Estimates range from 115,000,000 to 130,000,000 net tons. The 
following table gives the total production of bituminous coal by 
States, and the total anthracite output in tons of 2,000 pounds 
in the year 1892: 
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Total value coal produced 
Value anthracite produced nee ee ne ee enon cane 


Talsoattach the following table showing the number of persons 
engaged in the coal industry of Pennsylvania during the past five 
years, and also showing the dangers attending their employment: 


ANTHRACITE, 


ofem- | acci- 


ployés, | dents. aceldents. 


115,648 | 362 1,037 
119.640 384 998 
117,763 | 387 1,011 
123.05 227 1, 003 
129,797 | 306 1.025 


an increased tax placed upon these luxu- 


This proposition of the Committee on Ways and Means to 
strike down the coal industry and place this product on the free 
list, affects not only Pennsylvania, but every coal-producing 
State in the Union. 

My friend from Ohio [Gen. GROSVENOR] has explained to the 


committee how it affects the people of Ohio. The gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. OATES], the gentleman from Maryland 
Mr. McKata], and the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] 
s each explained how it affects the ple of his respective 
State and seriously injures them in this great industry. I re- 
spectfully invite attention to the testimony of Governor Mc- 
Corkle, of West Virginia, as given before the Committee on 
Ways and Means, in which he says that to take the tariff from 
coal is a direct blow at a great industry of his State, and he says 
further before the same committee: 

You will never strike a man who is interested in the coal industries but 
=~ will strike the coal miner, the raiiroad transporter, and the river man. 

f you take the tariff off coal, which is less in proportion than the average du- 
ties, I believe it will hurt you, but pang aside the refinement of theories 
and controversies the gom Lhe p= tion remains that you will hurt every 
man, Woman, and child engaged in the coal industry; 
your hands off the tariff on coal and leave it as it is. 

Col. Lamb, of Norfolk, Va., Hon. H. G. Davis, of West Virginia, Hon. H. 
E. McCullough, of Philadelphia, and many other distinguished and repre- 
sentative men of the coal trade, appeared before the same committee, and I 
commend their sentiments to the careful scrutiny of those who favor this 
bill, and these able gentlemen all agree that free coal means ruin and irre- 
trievable disaster to band apy industry. Says Mr. McCullough, “A reduc- 
tion in the tariff must e a reduction in the wages of the miners, and a 
reduction of I cent per ton in the coal Pennsylvania produces means a re- 
duction of $800,000 to the miners.” 

It is quite a serious matter, and if the duty is taken off coal we will be shut 
out from New England. and the price will be governed by how much it will 
cost us at the mines. The railroads are it now a distance of 400 
miles for $1.40 ton; there is no money in it. I have nothing to do with 
the railroads, but as a miner I do not see how any lower point of cost of 
transportation can be reached. If you take the duty off you will deal a blow 
to the industry from which it will not recover as jong as I live. I hope that 
this reduction will not be made, and I for one emphatically protest st it. 

So I might go on citing testimony pen testimony. At this 

int I ask the Clerk to read from an address delivered by Hon. 

E. Ingalls, of the State of Ohio, and president of the Big Four 
Railroad, ata Jackson banquet a few evenings ago in the city 
of Columbus. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The criticisms I make here to-night I make as a Democrat, as one who 
voted for Cleveland three successive Presidential elections. We arein the 
midst of evil times—mills have stopped, industry is paralyzed, and every- 
where idle men are filling the streets and asking for work, and there is none. 
No such calamity has ever before befallen ti community in its history. 
The Committee on Ways and Means has sent to iin Syn) a tariff bill which 
in addition to the deficit of $50,000,000 will produce #75,000,000 more of loss, 
Shi oa Government at the end of the fiscal year short $125,000,000 unless 
kD 5 made up in other ways. How do you expect to make up this 8125, 


therefore I say take 


WAS EVER SUCH FOLLY? 

Cover your heads in shame, my fellow Democrats, for your party in 
power these days of peace propose to go back and enact the war taxes of 
the post: and why? In order that they may make a tarif framed according 
to the theories of a few men familiar only with the books, and reduce the 
duties on certain articles which do not demand it and make certain articles 
free Which are not called for. Was ever such folly? The gentleman who 
fathers this measure is a dis ed member of Congress, coming froma 
little village in the mountains of West Virginia. He isa student of the doc- 
trine of free trade and well educated as a theorist. By some chance he is 
made chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, and is put astride of 
the commerce of this country and proposes to demonstrate his theories, al- 
though in so doing he may wreck the country and his party. 

COAL AS RAW MATERIAL. 

What justification is there in free coal? None, except that the books sa: 
raw material should be free, and this committee, with no business experi- 
ence, but wedded to their theories, have classed coal asa raw material, when 
every ton at the mouth of the pit represents 90 per cent of labor and 10 per 
cent of material. It would seem to me that if you wished protection for 
labor here was a better chance for it than anywhere else. Who asks for tree 
coal? The people? No; no one except a few New England and New York 

ulators who rushed over into Novia Scotia the week after election. when 

ey thought they could establish free trade, and bought everything that 

8 brought in here if the duties were taken off, from a coal mine to a 
ekiln. 


Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, I might make citation after cita- 
tion from testimony in the same line. I denounce this entire 
measure as a dishonest and discriminating measure. You tax 
rice and admit barley free: you tax woolen goods, and you de- 
clare in favor of free wool. You have declared inst the 
farmers, not only of the great State of Pennsylvania, but of the 
entire country. Yot have declared against the mechanics of the 
country; and now, by striking down this great mining industry, 
you go from bad to worse. I assure you your day of reckoning 
will most assuredly come. 

The district which I have the honor to represent has over 
10,000 persons engaged in this great industry, and produced last 
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year more than 375,000 tonsof coal. My district embraces but one- 
tenth of the persons interested in this industry throughout the 

t State of Pennsylvania. We, their representatives, are 

ere not only to raise our voices but to cast our votes against 
such a discriminating and unjust measure. 

I am pleased to see the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER], 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OATES], and Representatives 
from other States interested in this great industry, standing 
here and protesting against this unjust measure that is so fraught 
with ruin and disaster to the mining and the railroad interests 
of the country. I am especially gratified and pleased to see my 
friend and colleague [Mr. SIBLEY] take the firm stand he is 
taking in opposing this bill én toto. ; 

I very much regret that he is not joined by more of his Dem- 
ocratic colleagues from the greatState of Pennsylvania not only 
in opposing free coal but the entire bill. Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, West Virginia, Alabama, and all the great produc- 
ing States of this . should stand side by side for protec- 
tion and in seeing that these industries upon which so many of 
our people are dependent shall not be stricken down—I was go- 
ing to say in the House of their friends; but I regret to say the 
action of the Democratic party, especially in reference to this 
measure, has proven that they are not the friends of the working 
people of this country. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Here the hammer fell.] 

r. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, the dut 
on coal either increases or decreases its price, or has no effec 
If it does not increase the price, then gentlemen who are plead- 
ing for a duty on coal are doing it unnecessarily. If it increases 
the price, then somebody must pay thatincreased price. In that 
case, more than in the case of any other article, the person who 
pays this increased Ta is everybody; for coal is light, heat, 
motion, and force. Through it we make gas for light at night. 
We use it for fuel in domestic purposes. It is the force with 
which our factories are run; and it gives motion to our vehicles 
of transportation. 

So that everybody uses this article. It is transmuted into 
everything that men do, bear, suffer, or enjoy, It is a necessity 
of life in every sense in which that word can be used. It is not 
a mere implement of industry, it is a necessity to the manufac- 
turer of the implements of industry. It enters into the pro- 
duction of all we wear. There is no article of which it can be 
said that it is of such universal use. In a sense that is real it 
is a part of the food of the people, for by its means food is ren- 
dered palatable and healthful. 

So that we are confronted, when we reach this question, with 
the fundamental principle that ought to lie at the foundation of 
all taxation, that no burden, save under the most dire necessity, 
should be laid upon an article of absolute need and universal use. 
We must, therefore, if we can, do without this taxation. In 
looking for objects and subjects of taxation, there is nothing 
that can not better afford to have burdens put upon it than this. 

We are also confronted for the first time with another propo- 
sition. This is not protection to the producer of the coal, either 
to the miner or to the owner of thecoal. It is protection to the 
transporter of the coal. The whole argument here is that the 
coal which lies in the mountains of Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky, and the States along the Apalachian range 
must have their market in part at Boston and on the seacoast; 
and when the long haul from the mountain range to the seaboard 
is compared with theshort haul from the Nova Scotia mine’ the 
duty is necessary to equalize, not the labor of the miner, but the 
difference in the cost of transportation. 

It costs the same to put the coal on the car in West Virginia 
and in Nova Scotia. It must berehandled at Newport News or Bal- 
timore and also in Nova Scotia. It costs as much to transport it 
from Nova Scotia to Boston as it does from Baltimore or Newport 
News to Boston. The coal of Nova Scotia is worth from 60 to 80 
cents a ton less, intrinsically, than our Apalachian coal; so that the 
duty is to cover the difference in the cost of transportation on the 
railroad from the mines in our mountains to the seaboard, com- 

red with the transportation from the mines in Nova Scotia. 
Pot us understand it frankly—this duty carries the protective 
idea one step further in practical legislation than it has ever 
been carried before. We are asked to make the duty so that it 
will cover the difference in the cost of transportation as well as 
the difference in the cost of production. 

One more thought, Mr. Chairman; Iam a Southern man in all 
that goes to make up that term, but I believe no section ought 
to be made tributary toany other section. The largest scope of 
free trade that we have ever seen has been in America. The 
are not entitled in New England to secure for New England ad- 
vantages that will make the interior tributary to her, nor on 
hope other hand should the coast be made tributary to the inte- 
rior. . t 
While in one sense the country is one, in another and equally 
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important sense we are by climatic and other reasons a country 
of sections, Cotton compacts certain States; wheat and tobacco 
bind other States together; coal and iron form combinations: 
thesea produces homogeneity in certain interests, We must 
keep this in mind when we are legislating, and must not force 
one section to pay tribute to another section. This duty on coal 
is a tribute co! 0 
tions for the benefit of other sections. 
yaer the hammer fell. 
. WALKER. Mr. Chai there is no man in this House 
so ill-informed as not to know that if there is any section of this 
country any more interested than another section to have free 
wool, free coal, and free iron ore it is New England, and above 
all, Massachusetts. But New Englandand Massachusetts do not 
ask it. It is only the excepti man in New England who asks 
that what goes into one end of his factory shall go in untaxed, 
and that what comes out at the other end shall be taxed. Neither 
does New England occup oie i pooner New England is for all 
legislation of every Kind and description that will benefit the 
whole country to its most remote borders, and she will take her 
chances with the rest. We have an advantage over all the rest 
of the country in our very rugged physical situation and moral 
conditions. 

We have frugality, industry, and skill as high or higher than 
any other partof the country. Wedesire that every other part 
of the country shall have every possible advantage that can be 
conceded to it by New England without doing absolute and posi- 
tive wrong to New England. 5 

The question with New England is not as to what industry she 
has, but that all her people be employed. She enforced 
idleness as the most grievous of all taxation. We have the boot 
and shoe industry, the cotton industry, the woolen industry, and 
scores of others that our people may work at as well as the 
coarser iron industry, and we have a larger part of the higher 
and finer iron industries than any other State in the Union. 
Now, why should we ask for free ore and free coal, that we may 
establish another industry to the detriment of any other part of 
our country? é 
Why should we ask that the which is no more a barrier 
to-day than was the yen te tween its two banks when 
I was a boy—why should we ask that because we are on the bor- 

der of the sea we should have any advantage over the central 

or western portions of this country? We not only do not want 
it, but we will vote solidly against it. We will vote for 75 cents 
a ton on coal and ore the same as we now have, and we will vote 
against any tariff on coal short of that. If you will not protect 

urselves, then we will protect you if we can. If you will not 

+ keep the duty on coal up to the protective point in the provisions 

of the bill of 1890, we will vote against anything short of that as 
a distinctive revenue duty. You can not grow bristles on the 
back of Massachusetts with mugwump oil. ughter.] 

We have no iron ore, we have no coal, we have no natural gas. 
[Laughter.] But we have any quantity of solid facts that not 
one of you have ever attempted to answer, and never will. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] ees 

Why, then, should we ask, with no natural advantages in coal 
and iron ore, that this great country, with its grand possibili- 
ties and present development, should be hindered or clogged 
that Massachusetts may pursue one ind rather than an- 
other? To pursue the coarser iron industries would but divert 
our people now fully employed from one industry toanother, I 
ask this House to consider the country as one whole. Massa- 
chusetts is not here sa if you will protect her industries she 
will vote for a bill that will strike down the industries of any of 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. Chairman, a few days ago I had inserted 
in the RECORD, as read from the Clerk’s desk, a letter from the 
honorable gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER] to the 
Central Tater Union of the city of Worcester. I now hold inmy 
hand a letter and resolutions from the Central Labor Union, 
which I desire to have read from the Clerk's desk, to put myself 
in the position as desiring to do justice to the Central Labor 
Union of that city. 

The Clerk as follows: 

THE RIGHT OF PETITION. 
Boston Sunday Post, January 21, 1894] 


WORCESTER, January 20. 
the Central Labor Union of this city panne 


Under 
and forwarded to the Hon. JOSEPH H. WALKER, Representative 
district, of this city, the foilo’ letter: 


Third Congressional £ 

DEAR SIR: At a regular meeting of the Central Labor Union, of Wor- 
cester, Mass., held January 17, 189%, the attendance being unusually large, 
We, the ned, were a ted a committee to reply to your letter of 
January, 1, to the Central Labor Union, of Worcester, 
through its president and secretary, with instructions to return said letter 
to you, and to express the indignation of the said Central Labor Union at 
the course you have seen fit to pursue relative to the resolutions sent to you 


date of this 


ected from all who use it, and laid on some sec- | gress. 


under date of January 8, 1804. beginning: Risolved, That we, the Central 
Labor Union, of Worcester, Mass., * * * heartily indorse the ‘Wilson 
bill,’ although only a modicum of the relief demanded,” etc., etc. 

e are as must all patriotic citizens be. irrespective of partisan 
feeling, at the attitude you have assumed, and we can only characterize 
3 to our union as un- American, autocratic, arrogant, and coarsely 

g to us. 

In your letter you say you “shali not present these resolutions to Con- 
= These resolutions were sent to you as our Representative in Con- 
gress. It is the only way in which we can get our views before Congress 
to have yon t them. It is clearly our right to ask Congress to do 
whatever wet is for our advantage; and when you refuse to do what 
we ask, when our petition is clearly within our right, you cease to be a rep- 
resentative of a free people. There is nodespotism so“ besotted,” if wemay 
use your term, in any country of the world, as to refuse the sacred right of 

petition to the people under its government. 

It has been reserved to a Representative of his constituents in the United 
States, from the ancient Commonwealth of Massachusetts, to deny the work- 
ingmen access to the lawmaking power and to say to them. Tour petition 
shall not go the House of Representatives.” 

Theseresolutions, which yousay do not express the opinion of the majority 
of the members of the Central Labor Union, were regularly presented at 
one meeting, laid over for one week, freely discussed, and adopted. Your 
assumption, therefore, is not warranted by the facts. 

* the real question is whether or not the workingmen of Worcester are 
to be denied the sacred right of petition, If we are in such “ besotted ig- 
norance“ in passing these resolutions, we are in good company. The = 
dent of the United States, the majority of the Senate, and the majority in 
the House of Representatives hold these views; they are advocated by en- 
lightened economists in this country and abroad. If are the views of 
men of “besotted ignorance” you must settle it withthem. Our right of 
petition should not be denied; and the greater our ignorance the more val- 
nable to us is the right. 

The resolutions of the Central Labor Union are its own, You have no 


your ; 
ht of petition should not be denied simply because you 
think so meanly of us. 

We did not send these resolutions to you under the pretense that they ex- 

d the views of the ty of 5 constituents. They the 
views of those who passed ; and as an expression of the views of free 
citizens of a free Republic, they are entitled to consideration. We have not 
asked you to adopt them as your own. If we are in a minority that does not 
derogate in the least degree from our right of petition. And if you do not 
know how to present to Congress a petition embodying the views of men 
with whom you do not agree, we would that you ask the present 
senior Senator from Massachusetts to give you a lesson in political tolera- 
tion and respect for the rights if not the opinions of common Pre le. 

We would also call your attention to the example given near n 
ago by a 3 ve from 8 ose ey 4 — ane 
become a part o erican history, Jo cy Adams, who, in presen 
ing to Con a memorial from his constituents as for legislation of 
tion shall never be 


established can not, in our humble opinion, be violated with impunity, but 
TT 

es of a people. You have deliberately vio 5 grea 0. 
With a few exce; we have been bro birth in acity whose 
3 are among the best in New England; our city has Fa pi pub- 
reading room, in w we can 


J. D. Bing te 
THOMAS F. NNEDY, 
P. J. JUDGE, 
ee. 
To the Hon. JOSEPH H. WALKER. 


During the reading of the foregoing article the time of Mr. 


SIMPSON expired. 

Mr. HUNTER. Lask that the gentleman’s time be extended. 

Mr. MORSE. I hold in my hand a petition from 1,309 work- 
ing e of Taunton t the pending bill, which as an off- 
set I would like to have read from the Clerk's desk. 

Mr. SIMPSON, I ask for an extension of time so that the 
reading may be finished. 

Mr. MORSE. I will agree to that if the doeument which I 
have sent up can be read. 

The CH AN. The gentleman from Kansas asks that 
his time he extended until the reading of the article is com- 
pleted. Is there objection? » 

Mr. MORSE. Iwill agree to it if I can have that short com- 
munication read that I sent up. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is, is there objectiop? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The reading of the article was resumed and concluded. 


[Mr. DALZELL withholds his remarks for revision. See Ap- 
pendix. ] 


Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, Lask unanimous consent that the 
time of the gentleman be extended for five minutes longer. 

The C The time to which the debate is limited 
will expire in seven minutes and the Chair has reserved that for 
the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia was recognized. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, what becomes 


of the lead-ore interests 4 my State? I also represent a large 
ter. 
The difficulty is that the committee, by 


coal interest. h 
The CHAIRMAN 


1894. 
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unanimous consent, extended the time of gentlemen, so that there 
is very little remaining, and that was done in each instance with 
the consent of the gentlemanfrom Washington. The gentleman 
from West Vir, is recognized. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Well, I yield my time to the 
gentleman from West Virginia. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I have no doubt that I shall 
use it more profitably than the gentleman from Washington 
would; at least that I shall give the committee more facts. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, it is a matter of no consequence what the pres- 
ent members or a majority of the present members of the Ways 
and Means Committee did in reporting the Mills bill. Neither 
is it a matter of any consequence to anybody in the world what 
I may have said on this subject ten years ago. The Democratic 

has advanced immensely on tariff reform in the last ten 
years, and I hope that I have at least kept-up with the proces- 
sion. [Applause on the Democratic side} 

Mr. Chairman, I have been unable to find a justification of a 
duty upon coal either in the platform of the Democratic party 
or in the platform of the Republican party. In their platform 
the Republicans declared in favor of levying such import duties 
as would compensate for the wages of labor in this country as 
compared with the countries that come into competition with us 
in our own markets. Gentlemen seem to have failed also to 
observe that together with the advanced position taken by the 
Democratic pry in the platform adopted at Chicago it expressly 
declared in favor of free raw 5 

I have the platform before me in which I find this declaration: 

We indorse the efforts made by the Democrats of 5 Co to 
remove its most oppressive features (referring to the McKinley ) in the 
direction of free raw materials. 

Mr. OATES. Will the gentleman permit a question right 
there? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OATES. Did not that have reference to the efforts made 
in the Mills bill? Have we ever made any such efforts since that? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Oh, no; that did not refer 
to the Mills bill; it referred to the efforts made in the last Con- 
gress to put wool and other articles upon the free list. It was 
a declaration in favor of free raw materials. Now, gentlemen 
are entirely mistaken in their theory of free raw materials when 
they say that the object is to benefit the manufacturer. The 
manufacturers are made for the consumers, and in giving the 
manufacturerfree raw materials weare consulting not his inter- 
ests, but the interests of the people who consume his products. 
[Applause] 

f we are to gather revenues through a tariff system we should 
levy those taxes for purposes of revenue and not for purposes of 
rotection, and in selecting the articles on which to lay taxes 
or the sake of revenue we should select results and not proc- 
esses, finished products and not the materials which go into 
those products. Every tax which we impose upon the material 
doubles and increases when it reaches the consumer; every 
tax that we impose upon the material increases the costof the 
product and lessens the 3 ol the labor that produces 
that product by narrowing its market. Now, here is a tariff of 
75 cents a ton upon coal. 

It was in testimony before the Ways and Means Committee, as 
I have heretofore said, that the wages paid to the miners of coal 
are from 40 to 60 cents a ton in my section of West Virginia, and 
in the Pocahontas region from 25 to 30 cents a ton. How, then, 
3 the theory of the Democratie platform, how even upon the 

eory of the Republican platform, can you justify a tariff of 75 
cents a ton on coal? Noman can contend suceessfully, in view 
of the facts brought.out before the Ways and Means Committea, 
in view of the facts accessible to any one who will examine the 
subject, that we can not mine coal more cheaply in the great coal 
fieldsof this country than it can be mined in England orin Nova 
Scotia, about which gentlemen seem to have gotten up such a 


scare. 

They are frightened by a p tus; but if they will look at 
our exports and imports they find that, whilst the importa- 
tion of coal has increased ata moderate pace, the exportation of 
coal has increased at a rapid pace. We export three times as 
much coal as we did ten years 0 We send it to Canada, a 
million tons; we send it to England; we send it to Cuba; we 
send it to Germany; we send it to France; and our export trade 
is increasing all the time; so that the point in controversy is 
not, as stated by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, as to what 
wages shall be paid the miner; the point in controversy is, shall 
we continue to tax the people of this country to enable railroad 

rations to haul this coal to the remotest sections of the 

Union? [Applause.] The only question involved in this coal 
tariff is the question of railroad transportation. 

Mr. SIMPSON. That is right. 


Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. If you want to put more 
money into the treasury of the railroad carriers, vote for this 
duty upon coal. Ihave here before me the legislative acts of 
the Dominion of Canada, I find among them an act which de- 
clares that when the duty on Canadian coal is taken off by the 
United States the duty upon United States coal wilt be taken off 
by Canada. That law is upon the Canadian statute book, and so 
fur as I can find has not been repealed. The marginal note is: 
Certain articles to be fres of duty in Canada when free in the 
United States,” and in that list are coal, coke, and salt. In the 
act the word used is may,” but every lawyer knows that may“ 
means shall“ in such a statute. The act provides that this may 
take place. 

Under proclamation of the 28 in council, which may de issued 
whenever it appears to his satisfaction that similar articles from Caaada 
may be imported into the United States free of duty, or at a rate of duty 
not 3 that payable on the same under such proclamation when im- 
ported into Canada— 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois (interrupting). Do you find agri- 
cultural implements in that list? I ask the question for infor- 
mation. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I have only a minute to 

Agricultural implements is not the question before the 
ouse. The gentleman tries to get as far away from the pend- 
ing question as he can. 
5 N of Illinois. But agricultural implements are 
in the bill. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Now, Mr. Chairman, totally 
irrespective of that provision, whether it is to day existing law or 
not, totally irrespective of angat these so-called reciprocity proyi- 
sions, this provision in the bill ought to remain. It is the common 
knowledge of every man who reads the newspapers of the coun- 
try that the -prion of coal is often put up and put down as the 
great railroad corporations choose 

Mr. REED. May I ask the gentlemana question? In your 
speech, which was quoted by your colleague to-day, you say: 

Coal is now free, so far as the coastwise trade is concerned, having other- 
wise a duty of 75 cents per ton, which is less than 20 per cent ad valorem. 

If coal is produced at 60 cents a ton, how does 75 cents a ton 
become 20 per cent ad valorem? [Laughter.] 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, that speech 
was. made when I was mighty young. [Laughter.] ButIlam ~ 
not peace the baby act. 

Mr. REED. I hope the gentleman from West Virginia will 
not plead the baby act. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. And I hope that I have not 
served inCongressten years and not grown some. [Applauseon 
the Democratie side.] I am not pleading the baby act. But 
when I come to make a tariff bill for all the people of the coun- 
try, I have no right to look especially at the interests of my own 
district. [Applause on the Democratic side. 

Mr. REED. That is all very nice and patriotic, and places the 
gentleman in line with the gentleman from Ohio and other phil- 
anthropic gentlemen; but what I want to get at is, how did the 
gentleman get that 20 per cent? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Well, that was ten years 
ago; and I do not know now how I got at it. 

Mr. REED. Can m not imagine? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I presume I was taking the 
ordinary selling price of coal then in this country. 

Mr. REED. Including railroad transportation? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. No, sir; not including rail- 
road transportation. 

The CHAIRMAN, Debate is now closed. Before the Com - 
mittee of the Whole proceeds to vote, the Chair desires to say 
that gentlemen representing the minority have not offered any 
amendment to the substitute. The Chair still holds that open 
for the offering of such an amendment if the minority desire to 
do so. If not, the Chair will recognize some other gentleman 
to offer an amendment to the substitute. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I rise toa parliamentary inquiry. What 
„minority“ does the Chair refer to? 

The C RMAN. The Chair was referring in that state- 
ment to the Republican minority. He is endeavoring to be per- 
fectly fair to all sides of the House. The Chair understood that 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HITT] would probably offer an 
amendment to the substitute. If he does not desire to do so 
the Chair will some other gentleman. [Cries of 
“Vote!” “*Vote!”] 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Woulditbe inorder to have 
all the amendments read now? 

Mr. TURPIN. I desire to offer an amendment to the substi- 


tute. 
The N amendment will be read. 


The CHAIRMAN. 
Mr. TURPIN. Before t. is voted on I would like to be 
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The CHAIRMAN. Debate is exhausted. 

Mr. TURPIN. I want to call the attention of the Chair to the 
fact that I would not feel authorized to offer this amendment to 
the substitute if the minority had one to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. They have declined todoso. The Clerk 
will report the proposed amendment to the substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend the substitute by adding, after the word “bushel,” in line 8, the 
following: 

41 uced 12} cents the first year; 25 cents the 
ee duty 7s —.— . 50 pee the fourth Asie) and 62} cents 
the fifth year, and shall entirely cease at the expiration of the sixth year 
after this bill goes into effect.” 


Mr. MAGUIRE. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. What 
rcentage of reduction is that? It seems to be 100 per cent. 
Laughter. | 


The CHAIRMAN. That is not a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. TURPIN. Am [I entitled to any time on this amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is exhausted. The Chair will now 
state the parliamentary situation. The original amendment was 
offered by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OATES], to which 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Wise] offered an amendment. 
The amendment of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OATES] 
will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out of the free list coal, etc., and on page 55, immediately after line 


816 of the bill, insert: $ 
S C ben ton of 28 bushels, 80 pounds tothe 


tuminous and shale, 40 cents 
“bushel (18.17); coal slack or culm, such as will pass throug! a half-inch 


screen, 20 cents per ton of 28 bushels, 80 pounds to the bushel. 

The CHAIRMAN. To the amendment just read the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. WISE] offered an amendment, on which 
the vote will first be taken. 

The amendment of Mr. WISE was read, as follows: 

Strike out 40 cents“ and insert 50 cents,” in line 1 of the amendment. 

The question being taken on Mr. WISE’S amendment to the 
amendment, it was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Before taking the question on the origi- 
nal amendment the vote must first be taken on the amendment 
to the substitute, and then on the substitute. 

The substitute offered by Mr. McK atc was read, as follows: 

eee after paragraph, 316, line 9, 
the follo words: 

y umin „75 r ton of 28 bushels, 80 pounds to 
ine abel coal eee ie 3 pass througha haif-ineh screen, 
30 cents per ton of 28 bushels, 80 pounds to the bushel.” 

And by striking out, on page 71, paragraph (free list) 439, containing the 
following words: 

“Coal, bituminous and shale, and coal slack or culm.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is now on theamendmentof 
the gentleman from Alabama Mr. TURPIN] to the substitute just 


read, 

Mr. TURPIN. I ask that my amendment be again read. I 
do not think it has been understood, as the gentleman on my 
right [Mr. MAGUIRE] asked for information as to its effect. 

The amendment was again read. 

The question being taken on Mr. TURPIN’S amendment to the 
substitute, it was rejected, there being—ayes 2, noes 172. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question will now be taken on the 
substitute offered by the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Mc- 
Kale}. 

Th substitute was again read. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. I rise to a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. Is that a substitute for the original amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OATES], which 
fixes the duty ut 40 cents? : 

The CHAIRMAN. It is. s 

The question being taken on the substitute of Mr. McK AiG, it 
was rejected, there being—ayes 96, noes 146. 

The question then recurring on the amendment of Mr. OATES, 
it was again read. 

The question being taken on agreeing to the amendment, there 
were—ayes #6, noes 147. 

Mr. OATES. I call for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. OATES and Mr. WILSON of 
West Virginia were appointed. s 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
§1, noes 131. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected, 

The CHAIRMAN. This disposes of all the amendments upon 
the coal schedule, and under the order of the House the iron 
schedule is next to be considered for three hours. The gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. OATEs] desires to offer an amendment. 

Mr. OATES. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
Clerk's desk. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Before that amendment is read, I wish 
to submit an inquiry as to whether this order includes that por- 
tion of the bill which relates to tin plate or not? The metal 
schedule includes the portion of the bill which relates to tin 


plate. Now, I do not think it was theintention of the House or 
of the committee, when they fixed this order,to include tin 
plate init, and I hope the Chair willso rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. This is a matter of some importance—— 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I suppose the or- 
der itself will determine what it includes, and not the private 
opinion of any member or of the Chairman. It must be con- 
strued the same as any other resolution. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The Chair will have the order read, so that 
the committee may understand what it is. The Clerk will report 
the order. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Thé SPEAKER. The gentleman from West Virginia pir. WILsoN] asks 
unanimous consent that on Tuesday next, when the House resolves itself 
into Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union for further con- 
sideration of the pending bill, tures hours be devoted to debate of that 
portion of the bill relating to duty on coal, that then a vote be taken, and 
that after that three hours be devoted to discussing the duty on iron ore. 

The CHAIRMAN. This order relates to iron ore, and the 
Chair thinks it would exclude any amendment as to tin plate. The 
gentleman from Alabama Mr. OATES] has offered an amendment 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out of the free list iron ore, étc., and on page 19, after line 9, of para- 


graph 120, 
manganiferous iron ore, also the dross or residuum 


Iron ore. including 
from burnt pyrites, 40 cents per ton (42.70 per cent); sulphur ore, as tes, 
cents per ton: Provided 


or sulphuret of iron in its natural state, , That in 
bng and collecting the duty on iron ore no deduction shall be made from 
the a of the ore on account of moisture which may be chemically or 
physically combined therewith. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair suggests that if any other 
gentleman wishes to offer an amendment, so that it may be pend- 
ing, it may bs offered now or later. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I would like to offer an amendment upon 
the lumber schedule. 

2 CHAIRMAN. That would not be germane to the present 
subject. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I beg the pardon of the Chair; I misunder- 
stood the suggestion. 


[Mr. OATES addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. SIBLEY. Mr. Chairman, proceeding along the line of 
the remarks of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OATES], we 
have lost sight of one fact, and that is that from the formation 
of the Government this question has been before the people of 
this nation. These arguments were exhausted by our forefath- 
ers in the framing of the Constitution. This whole question was 
discussed as to whether we should have a direct or indirect sys- 
tem of taxation, and they decided, solely on the protective 
Soon that we should have an indirect system rather than a 

irect. 

That has been Democratic doctrine from the earliest days of 
this Republic. They granted that the indirect is the more costly 
system, but held that the protection afforded to American in- 
dustries justified the indirect system, and therefore it was 
adopted as our form of taxation. Now, then, let us come to a rev- 
enue tariff, if you please, if we are Democrats—I may not be, 
under some of the interpretations given. I will stand for such 
a tariff as the platform adopted at Chicago demanded, but this 
committee have put nine hundred articles on the free list that 
will not be of any practical benefit, but must destroy, or at least 
will not preserye many American industries. 

A gentleman says he wants these duties reduced because of 
its effects upon railway transportation companies which other- 
wise will get the benefit of it. Suppose the transportation com- 
pa are benefited. Is it the purpose of the Democratic party 

ere to destroy any species of property rather than to conserve 
and guard all propery? I have in my hand the figures of the 
tonnage of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, and of the entire 
tonnage 62 per cent is made up of coal, iron, and lumber. Of 
the Huntington and Broad Top Railway it is from 66 to 70 per 
cent, and on all the railways in the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania over 40 per cent. ~ 

What is true of Pennsylvania is true of her sister States, Ala- 
bama, Tennessee, Virginia, Maryland, Georgia, and West Vir- 
ginia. If you destroy by 60 per cent the tonnage of these railroads, 
would not the other 40 per cent of the tonnage of these transporta- 
tion lines bè taxed to make up the deficit? You would increase the 
rates upon every article of merchandise and on every passenger 
carried, and you would bankrupt and destroy vested rights of 
field, factory, and transportation in this nation. 

We must remember thatif we destroy in the interests of 
English coal, iron, and lumber syndicates, our transportation of 
these articles that we destroy not alone the labor interests in- 
volved in their production, but destroy by the same 8 
the occupations of those engaged in their transportation, the 
engineers, the firemen, the conductors, brakemen, switchmen, 
Ae shop men. The Democratic party must ever be too great to 
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wantonly destroy any interests of the nation that have constitu- 
tional and legitimate existence. ` 

My time is short, but I want to call attention to one other fea- 
ture that I do not think has been touched by any other member 
in this debate, and that is the coal traffic by water. We have 
for years been trying to build up a merchant marine to float the 
American flag, and we ought to know thatGreat Britain imposes 
a to e tax of 30 cents against American vessels, and this great 
traffic that is to come from Nova Scotia must be carried on in 
English bottoms, and the English flag is to float all along our 
coasts or we have-got to pay 6 cents on every ton of coal or ore 
if we attempt to float the American flag, 

Under the provisions of this bill you ruthlessly destroy your 
coastwise traffic, which has been built up through many years, 
without serving one object; and at a time when the deficit is run- 
ning over $10,000,000 a month you bring in a measure reducing 
the revenue$75,000,000 more, and say thatis Democratic! I think 
the Democratic end is on the other side. 3 

Mr. Chairman, down in Alabama coal and iron are married, 
They are reclining in the same couch, and over them is spread 
the snow-white mantle of the limestone, that under a fair revenue 
tariff must make her the grandest Commonwealth on the face 
of the globe; and I was surprised to hear a gentleman stand up 
here, as I heard one, and say that although it meant ruin to 
such industries that if they cut off duties from their ore and 
their coal and lumber, he would still support this measure, be- 
cause it wasa Democratic measure, and he proposed to stand 
with his party. 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. Does the gentleman refer to me? 

Mr. SIBLEY. No, sir; I did not have the pleasure of hearing 
all of your remarks. I did, however, hear another gentleman 
make practically that statement. But I donot care whom it 
refers to; if a man takes at poses I can not but believe he 
takes an illogical and a mistaken position, and my right hand 
will wither and my tongue will cleave to the roof of my mouth 
before I will ever support any measure which destroys the in- 
dustries of my district or the industries of the district of any 
member on the floor of this House, unless you will give some 
compensating advantage to the nation at large. (appas 

I realize that this Government can come in and take private 
property for public use when such shall be necessary for the 
preservation of the nation’s life, but I deny the power, at least 
the justice in so doing, when nocompensating advantages follow. 
If the Democratic party is to be respected it must be through 
justice, which is so strict and so absolute as tocommand the ap- 
probation and confidence of every citizen, rich and poor, the 
dowerful and the weak alike. 

pan the hammer fell.] 

he CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize any gentleman 
who desires to speak in favor of the bill, two gentlemen having 
spoken in opposition to it. [A plause.] If no gentleman de- 
sires to speak in favor of the bill, the Chair will recognize any 
gentleman who desires to speak. -+ 

Mr. HENDRIX. Mr. Chairman, in the line of the Dem- 
cratic doctrine laid down by the gentleman from Ala [Mr. 
OATES], I am moved to say that while the impression may have 
been gained by the country from the action of this House that 
the Democratic party has gone over, horse, foot, and dragoons 
to the party of free trade, I, for one, as a Democrat, born and 
bred in that party, desire to protest against it and to say thatit 
is not true. D 

I do not know, sir, by what strange perversion of the Demo- 
cratic genius the Committee on Ways and Means has cast this 
tariff legislation along the lines which it has presented to this 
House. They are not in accord with the Democratic platform. 
They are notin accord with that proposition which came into 
the Democratic convention from the committee on resolutions 
and represented the ripe, matured, and carefully considered 
thought of the party, for which was finally substituted the pro 
osition which appeared in the platform and which, as we a 
know, was rather one of the accidents of politics than the de- 
liberate expression of the party’s opinion. I would like to know 
who is the leader of the Democratic party in this country and 
its thought at this moment? By what commission do these gen- 
tlemen come in here and fly the flag of the free trader, of the 
single taxer, of the Populist, of the socialist, and of the commu- 
nist? [Applause.] I understand no Democracy of thatsort. It 
does not belong to the Democracy which [represent in this House. 
When I took the stump before the citizens of my district I went 
tothem with the Democratic platform in my hand and said to 
them repeatedly, “I am no free trader. The Democratic party 
is the party of conservatism; the Democratic party is the party 
that takes within its embrace all those who earn their living by 
the sweat of their brow, and when the Democrats come into 
power in the councils of the nation you may rely upon them to 
preserve and defend the industries of this country.’ 
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Mr. BOUTELLE. That is just what beat us. 

Mr. HENDRIX. I suppose that is what did it, but I intend 
to be honest here, and the Democratic party must be honest 
with the people, for if you talk protection to them at home and 
then come here and enact free trade, when you meet them again 
at the hustings they will es the character of the majority 
representation in this Hall. [Cries of They will!” on the Re- 
publican side.] Good faith requires that there should be mod- 
erate, conservative, careful business lines drawn in this bill, 
especially at this period of a widespread economic revolution 
that exists around the whole world, and that commands us, that 
appeals to us from every part of this country, to deal with care 
with the mysterious and subtle currents of commerce and of 
trade, and not to go through them with seven-league boots that 
are iron-heeled and steel-tipped. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, when I witness some of these aberrations from 
true Democratic doctrine I am reminded of the story of the 
Trishman who was riding a mule. Looking around, he found 
that the mule had got his foot in the stirrup; whereupon he 
said, ‘‘ Begorra, if you're goin’ to get up I am goin’ to get down.” 
[Laughter.] And, sir, when I see the great apostle of the single 
tax in the gallery overlooking the processes of this assembly, I 
begin to try to pull myself together and wonder whether, after 
all I am the Democrat that I have always claimed to be. [Laugh- 
ter.] I insist, sir, that before this committee dissolves and re- 
turns to the House the expectation of the country shall be met, 
moderate protection bringing forth a tariff that will be for rev- 
enue. [Prolonged applause. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Itseems to me, sir, that if the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. HENDRIX] had read the masterly report 
presented by the chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means he would not now be in doubt as to the principles upon 
which the committee proceeded in drafting the measure now be- 
fore the House. 

Freedom of trade was the basic principle of the committee's 
action, as it was the basic principle of the Chicago platform. 
The position of the people of this country, asserted in the 
election of 1892, was a declaration against all special privi- 
leges of individuals and classes which have been maintained by 
the protective tariff. It was a declaration in favor of equal 
rights to all, with special privileges to none.” 

It was a declaration against all laws intended for the enrich- 
ment of the few at the expense of the many. It was a declara- 
tion in favor of absolute freedom of trade, limited only by tho 
necessities of this Government for public revenue, in so far as 
it may still be deemed expedient to raise revenue by a tariff on 

ports. 

Mr. OATES. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OATES. If 40 cents a ton on iron ore is protection,“ 
what are you going to do with the balance of this bill where it 
gives protection of 40 per cent? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. df you ask me what I would do with it I can 
answer readily. I would wipe out every élement and every sym 
tom of protection in the bill. My judgment of the bill is that it 
does leave too much protection to special interests. But in so 
far as it takes away special privileges that have been built up 
and maintained by the tariff system, it is in accord with the de- 
mands and with the verdict of the American people. I have 
an abiding conviction that they will repeat their verdict when- 
exer nii issue is presented again. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

Equal rights, equal opportunities, natural justice—these are 
thedemandsof the Amerom pope. Freedom of trade and free- 
dom of production must and will be the future policy and mis- 
sion of the Democratic party. The time is fast approaching 
when no Democrat will be a protectionist and no protectionist 
will be recognized as a Democrat. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I do not rise now for the pur- 
pose of discussing the general features of this bill, but simply to 
enter a protest on behalf of the iron minersof the Lake Superior 
region against the provision putting iron ore on the free list. 
During the last campaign in the State of Wisconsin the Repub- 
lican candidate for governor addressed a meeting at Hurley, the 
largest mining town in the northern part of our State. This 
meeting, which was held a few evenings before the election, was 
largely attended by the laborers of that region. 

There were many Democrats present. He told them that he 
believed if the Democratic party should prevail in thatelection, 
on the platform it had presented to the country, the victory 
would result in the ruin of our industries. Everything in that 
region at that time was prosperous. The mines were in opera- 
tion; shipping was going on; everything was in the most active 
condition, industrially. He was jeered by some of the Demo- 
crats at that meeting. He paused and said: Gentlemen, I take 
the responsibility of predicting that if next Tuesday you elect 
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Grover Cleveland and a Democratic „within six months 
after the date of his inauguration you will be looking for a job.’ 
Mr. Chairman, that has come literally true. There is now 
distress in that region where there was formerly prosperity. 
Thousands of men are idle and dependent upon charity of 
the public to SaF n through the winter. The mines haye 
closed down, and distressand poverty, such as were never known 
in Wisconsin, have come to visitanindustrious people. A month 
or so ago the Chamber of Commerce of the city of Ashland, a 
body composed of men of both political parties, unanimously 
adopted resolutions declaring against free iron ore. Those reso- 
lutions were introduced by Mr. Thomas Bardon, a leading Dem- 
ocrat—the leading Democrat, I may say, with perhaps one ex- 
ception, in Northern Wisconsin. ~I have introduced and had re- 
ferred to the Committee on Ways and Means a similar resolution 
passed by the Chamber of Commeace of the city of Superior. 

I send to the desk to be read resolutions adopted by the Stock 
Exchange of the city of Duluth, with the indorsement of the 
Chamber of Commerce of that city, and received by me after the 
bill was reported to the House. Before those resolutions are 
read I desire to give notice that to-morrow I shall offer an amend- 
ment to restore the present duty on iron ore. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Whereas the Duluth Stock Exchange is and ever has been desirous of fos- 
g the iron-ore industry of the Lake Superior re 


on 
and the building upin this section of our porns ane manufacturing of on 
and steel in ali its various branches, and as well the maintenance and en- 


largement of the transportation business of our northern lakes, which is 
now the pride of our nation and the wonder of the world; now, therefore, 


be it 

Resolved, That we urgently request the members of 
Lake Superior 
sota, and es) 


Congress from the 
on, and more C from the State of Minne - 
y the honorable member from this district, to use their 
best endeavors to maintain the existing tariff on tron ore. We believe that 
any reduction in the tariff will seriously affect all these great branches of 
commerce and industry, and materially retard the development and pros- 
perity of the great Northwest. 

Resolved, further, That in the judgment of this exchange the present de- 
pressed 9 of the reyes pores ne: ent suff g 22 bc 
of mining operations throughou' 0 large ue 
to reduction of the tarif on iron ore. It is our further be- 
maintenance of the present rate of duty would very quickly 

3 of active work, and give employment to thousands of 
idle men and ve the dire distress now existing in many of the mining 
districts of this regi 


on. i 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to our Senators and 
Representatives in Congress. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Lask the Clerk to read the resolutions passed 
by the Chamber of Commerce. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


DEAR Sin. On January 9, 18%, the Duluth Chamber of Commerce unani- 
mously ad. the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That the Duluth Chamber of Commerce heartily indorses and 
ratifies the resolutions of the Duluth Stock Exchange upon the subject of 
retaining t e duty upon iron ore, a copy of which is hereto attached and 
made a part of these resolutions; also 

Resolved, That the secretary be instructed to communicate this action to 

tatives and of the Senate of 
Minnesota, Wisco: 


8 
lief that the 
causo the res 


each of the members of the House of Represen 
the United States representing the States of 


i msin, and 
Mie sincerely hope that vote u the question ot retaining dut 
e your vote upon q on of re nty 
upon iron are may be in accordanes with seid revolutions. 
ery y yours, 


Hon. N. P. HAUGEN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, the resolutions just read were, 
Iam informed, adopted unanimously. With starvation staring 
their people in the face the Democrats of the Lake Superior 
region have forgotten the pledges of their party platform, and, 
actuated by the higher fee of humanity, ask you to abandon 
the policy of this bill, the merè threat of which has brought 
suffering and calamity upon them. 

Mr. B . Mr. Chairman, I have not been able to compre- 
hend the idea which our Democratic friends find so eomforti 
and satisfactory, that they may impose a tariff for inciden 
protection while at the same time holding that any protection 
whatever is not only a sham and a fraud but absolute robbery, 
and unconstitutional besides—unconstitutional robbery, accord- 
ing to the theory of the Democracy. They are willing to give 
of revenue, which is taxation accord- 


us protection inthe 
ing to the necessities of the Government. 
there were no necessity for revenue, then it would 


follow that there should be absolute free trade. If it were nec- 
aay at the present time to raise $500,000,000 of revenue, the 
would so adjust the measure as to give as much protection as 
to be found in the McKinley bill, and say that is all right. If it 
were 5 to raise only 8250, 000, 000, then they would re- 
dues the accordingly, but would still arrange it with ref- 
erence to the protection of favored classes, giving this “‘ inci- 
dental tection” all the same, so as to create monopolies” 
and to“ rob the poor.” 

That isconstitutional and that is right; but if the Government 
floes not need any portion of the proceeds of this robbery in or- 


der to meet its ordinary expenses, then it is unconstitutional and 
wrong and undemocratic to levy any tariff whatever. This is 
their position, to state it precisely as they state it themselves 
over and over again here on the floor of the House; and I am ut- 
terly unable to comprehend it. 

Now, a tariif for revenue is taxation. Raising revenue and 
taxation are the same thing, and our fathers fought the Revo- 
lutionary war in order that they might resent the taxation at- 
tempted by Great Britain, which was unequal and without their 
consent. The very fundamental idea of taxation, or tak- 
ing money for revenue, is that all prope be taxed equally. 
That I can understand to be the principle of taxation, of a tariff 
for revenue, and that any other theory of taxation or of obtain- 
ing revenue whatever, from the Democratic standpoint, is rob- 
bery; and that there is no possible way in which we can impose 
a tariff or any regulation of trade’ which shall result to the ad- 
vantage of any particular manor class of men, or of any particu- 
lar line of business. 

Sir, I can not understand how money can be raised by unequal 
imposition upon property, unless protection in and of itself, pro- 
tection per se,is not only constitutional, but when the public 
welfare requires it, is right. Ourfriendsseem tothink they are 
excusable on the ground that it isa very little one. [Laughter.] 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time has now arrived when, under 
the order of the House, the committee must rise. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the Chair, Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Gov- 
eee and for other purposes, and had come to no resolution 

ereon. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BROOK- 
SHIRE] will perform the duties of the Chair at the evening ses- 
sin. The House will now take a recess until 8 o'clock, the even- 
ing session to be devoted to debate only on the pending bill. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The recess having expired, the House was called to order at 
8 o'clock a m. by Mr. BROOKSHIRE, as Speaker pro tempore. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The House is in session for the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to pro- 
vide revenue for the Government, and for other 0508, 

The House, pursuant to the special order, resolved inself into 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, Mr. 
BAILEY in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the purpose of considering 
the tariff bill. 

Mr. TATE. Mr. Chairman, the position occupied by the gentle- 
men who have addressed the House upon this bill can properly be 
classed as follows: 

First. Those who fayor a high protective tariff. 

Second. Those who favor free trade. 

Third. And those who believe ‘‘that the Federal Government has 
no constitutional power to impose and collect tariff duties, except 
for the purpose of revenue only.” “That the collection of such 
taxes should be limited to the necessities of government when 
honestly and economically administered.” 

The class fayor a high protective tariff. The second class 
favor free trade, and the last favors a tariff for revenue only. 

Sir, in my opinion the position of the last-named class, who favor 
a tariff for revenue only, conforms more to the platform apon which 
a majority of this House were elected and the ong gay of this bill. 

Sir, there are some provisions of this bill that I do not approve, 
and one of them is the bounty on sugar which this House has 80 
wisely stricken out. I sup amendment to strike out that 
section of the bill providing for a bounty on sugar, and shall sup- 
port such other amendments as will conform the provisions of 
this bill to my views, but when it shall have been passed upon and 
approved by the majority of this House I shall 752 it my support, 

PASS I may not then fully agree with all of its provisions, 

Representing, as I do, sir, a people whose principal business is 
agriculture, I shall in the short time allotted me endeavor to demon- 
strate the false position of those who contend that the present 
high tariff benefits the farmers, and that the farmers have prospered 
under our present high tariff system; and I shall endeavor to show 
that the ers are more 8 under a low tariff, or tariff 
for revenue than under a hig protective tariff, and that under our 
present high tariff the products of the farmers have decreased in 
price instead of increasing. 

Sir, it is conceded by 
tariff; ; it was levied for the sole pu: 
revenue with which to support the 


that the tariff of 1846 was a revenue 
ose of collecting a sufficient 
overnment; it was a Demo- 
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cratic tariff and levied in the interest of all the le of this coun- 
try, and not in favor of the few at the expense of the many. It 
operated alike for the benefit of every American citizen. Under it 
trusts and combines were unknown; under this low tariff farm val- 
ues increased in ten years, from 1880 to 1860, 100 per cent, and the 
farmers of this country then owned one half of all the property of 
the United States. From 1850 to 1860 the value of the farms of the 


United States increased from $3,271,575,426 to $6,615,045,007, more 
than 100 per cent. During the same period, sir, the capital invested 
in manufactures increased from $533,245,351 in 1850 to $1,009,855,715 
in 1860, almost 100 per cent. Under a low tariff, from 1850 to 1860 

the of the merchant navies of the United States almost 
doubled, but since that time, instead of increasing, has decreased, 
as is shown by the following table: 


Comparative growth of the tonnage of the merchant navies of the United States and of the principal maritime countries of Europe from 1850 to 1893. 


807,475 | 4,424,497 | 4,684,759 | 4,764,921 | 4, 825, 071 
829,202 | 11,597,106 | 11,928, 624 | 12, 455,687 | 12,788, 282 
983, 946 | 1,045,102 | 1,082,674 | 1,057,708 | 1.052.022 
456,264 | 1,584,355 | 1,665,477 1. 681,750 1,710,818 
462/392 | 475,964 474.101 408, 505 505.711 
250,400 280,005 205,944 310.676 323, 801 
409,838 | 1,569,311 | 1,678,446 | 1,703,754| 1,735,683 
356,081 378.784 401,273 | 485,701 442.071 
111.834 110,571 111.744 112,541 115, 709 
840, 901 816,567 | 828,158 | 818,840 796, 247 
276,204 | 200,648 2085, 980 273.812 208, 674 
291,120 | 307,640 |, 332,107 | 350,483 379, 699 


The above tables have been compiled from the last annual report of the Commissioner of Navigation of the United States. 


Sir, in 1850, the assessed value of all the property of the people 
of the United States was $6,024,666,909, and in had ino to 
$12,084,560,000, more than 100 per cent. This great prosperity, alike 
tothe fàrmer, the manufacturer, the merchant, the mechanic, and the 
laborer was due to just and wholesome laws. Then, if you desired 
to borrow money, you would go from the towns and cities to the 
home of the farmer in the country. 

Of this low tariff Mr. Blaine, the greatest leader the Republican 
party ever had, said: : 


on was 
mndant after the year 1849; lar; 
was and for a considerable period the 
ee mp ond genuine. After 1852 the 
control of the Government and had gradual! 
become a free-trade 8 fhe principles embodied in the tariff of 1846 seemed 
fo the time to be so entirely and approved that resistance to it ceased 
among the protective economists, and even among 
manufacturers to a extent. So general was this acquiescence that in 
SFS 
parties Which presented Presidential candidates. 


Again, speaking of this low tariff, Mr. Blaine said: 


rising, therefore, that the Democratic Congress, in the closing session 
eee ee what has since been known as the tariff of 
1857. By this law the duties were placed lower than they had been at any time 
since the war of 1812. The act was well received by the people and was, indeed, 
concurred in by a considerable proportion of the Republican party. 
Sir, a reduction of the present high protective tariff, in my hum- 
ble judgment, would, so soon as put in force, be well received by 
the people” and concurred in by that portion of the Republican 


party who are not receiving syi M rofits by reason of the special 
3 anted them by the ck inley act of taxing their neigh- 
and fellow citizens that they may grow rich. 

Sir, under the low tariff of 1846 I have shown that the farmers 
owned one-half of the property of the United States, and that dur- 
ing its existence their property increased 100 per cent. During the 
same period, the man „ the merchant, the laborer, and 
every other class of citizens were et EV us. After eleven 
years of prosperity under the tariff of 1848.0 igs and Democrats 
alike joined in 1857 in farther reducing this tariff, and when this 
8 was pending in the Senate, Senator Wilson, afterward 
5 used the following language in a speech before that 

y: 

I wish to say to the 
Ant ien dadra enget r poranga at aaraa hre oe ee 
are for the reduction of the revenue to the actual wants 
istration of the Government; for a free list em articles 


We of New England 
raw silk, lead, tin, brass, hides, 
our man 


Mr. ALLISON said in this House, March 24, 1870: 


The tariff of 1846, although confessedly and proſossedly a tariff for revenue, was, 
TTT country, as perfect as any that we 
ve ever had. 


Prices of certain products from 1873 to 1891. 
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Mr. Garfield, in 1878, in answer to the that the year of 
1860 had not been one of prosperity, said in this House: 


The fact is, Mr. Chairman, the decade from 1850 to 1860 was one of peace and 
general Be tak Yet, to suit a theory of finance, we are told that 1860 was 
a year of great distress and depression of business, eq cmd by the 
of the present year. I hold that the facts I have recited establish, in so far as 
3 can be established by statistics, that the * 1800 was a not 
only of general peace but of very general prosperity in the United States. 


Now, sir, if a low tariff in 1846 brought prosperity to this country, 
as I have shown by the statement of the great leaders of the party 
of high protection, and also by the great progress made by the peo- 

le of this country during that period, why will it not do so now? 

r. Blaine says that under a low tariff“ money became very abun- 
dant,” and“ the prosperity of the country was general and apparently 
genuine.” Sir, let us return to the prosperity and plenty of the good 
old days of 1850 to 1860. Then we had justice and equality written 
in every statute. No laws were then enacted to enrich one class of 
citizens at the expense of another; they were not framed so as to 
make the rich richer and the poor poorer, There were no presidents 
and officers of mammoth protected industries flooding the mails of 
each Member of Congress and the committee room of the Ways and 
Means Committee of this House with well-studied statements and 
petitions in an effort to secure for their infant industry, a generation 
old, the fostering care and protection of the Government. 

How lon „oh! how long, sir, will the protected industries of this 
country, which have grown old and rich under a high protective 
tariff, continue to plead the baby act. 

This Government has allowed the manufacturers of this country 
for the past thirty years to dictate“tariff laws in their own interest, 
and without any regard for the interests of the balance of the peo- 
ple. And as the manufacturers have grown rich, and richer each 
year, the balance of our people have grown poor and poorer, until 
the farmers of this country, who owned one- If of the ere of 
this United States in 1860, to-day only own one-fifth, and the prod- 
ucts of their farms instead of increasing have decreased each 1 

But, sir, we are told that a high protective tariff furnishes a home 
market for the farmer, and yet under that system the price of what 
he has to sell is fixed in a foreign market. 

The price of the farmers’ cotton is fixed in Liverpool. The same 
is true of their surplus wheat and corn. Sir, they compete with 
the pauper labor of Europe and of India that we have heard so 
mack about upon this floor. 


Amount of breadsuffe exported from the United States during the flscal year end - 
ing June 30, 1893. 


Quantity. Value. 
Corn „ „„„4%＋ bushels 46, 037, 274 | $24, 587, 511 
F ss ssbssvsddossgon do....| 117,121,109 | 93,537,970 
Whist flour. eee ede ese ee barrels , 339 75. 494, 347 
Freer 695, 
Total exports from United States. 200, 315, 654 


‘Totalamount of breadstuffs imported into the United States during 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1893, $2,612,697. 

Every time $2 worth of breadstutis were imported into the United 
States $200 worth were exported from the United States and sold in 
a foreign market, which not only fixed the price of it there, but the 

rice at home. So the farmer as he plows his corn in the rich coves, 
hillsides, and valleys of north Georgia and the other corn-growing 
sections of this country, or cultivates his cotton in the great cotton 
belt of the Union, or reaps his wheat in the great growing West, 
competes with the unprotected labor of the world. 


THE COTTON SUPPLY. 
Crop of the United States for sixty years. 


1829... 870,415 || 1845..| 2,394, 503 || 1861. 3, 655, 00 1880...) 5,757,397 
1830... 976, 845 || 1846..| 2, 100, 537 1862 65. No record. 1881...| 6, 589,329 
1831...| 1,038,848 || 1847..| 1,778,651 || 1866....| 2,193,987 || 1882...| 5,435, 845 
1832... 987,487 || 1848..| 2,347,634 || 1867.. 2,019, 774 |} 1883...) 6,992, 234 
1833...} 1. 070, 438 || 1849..| 2, 728, 598 1808 2, 593, 993 i 1884...) 5, 714, 052 
1834... 1. 205, 321 1850. 2,096,706 || 1869.. 2. 439,039 1885... 5, 669, 021 
1835... 1. 254, 328 1851. .] 2, 355, 257 1870... . 3, 154, 940 1886...) 6,550, 215 
1836...| 1. 300, 752 1852. 3,015,029 1871... 4,352,317 || 1887...| 6,513, 624 
1837...| 1,422,930 1853. 3, 262,882 || 1872....| 2,974,351 || 1888...| 7,017,707 
1838...) 1,801,497 || 1854..) 2,930,027 || 1873... 3, 930, 508 1889... 6,935, 082 
1839...) 1,360,532 || 1855..) 2, 847, 339 1874... 4,170,388 || 1890...| 7,313,726 
1840... 2, 177, 835 1858. 3, 527, 845 1875... 3,832,991 | 1891...) 8, 655,518 
1811... 1,634,945 1857. 2,939,519 1870... . 4,669,288 | 1892... 9,038,707 
1842. . 1, 683,574 1858. . 3. 118, 962 1877. . 4,485,423 || 1898...| 6,717,142 
1319... 2,378,875 1859... 3,851,481 || 1878....| 4, 811, 265 | 

1814... 2,030,409 || 1860..) 4,669,770 || 1879.. 5, 073, 531 


The returns are for the years ending September 1. The average net weight 
bale is 470 pounds. 7 EST * 
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Exports and domestic consumption of American cotton, 


189001. 1889-00. 
Export to E sis | 1888226 
Xpo! urope ..-...--...-2- „4 4. 
Consumption, United States, i PEJ 
Canada, eta 2,786,077 | 2,832,908 | 2,642,912 2.431, 757 
r 7, 140, 807 | 8, 648,273 | 8,393,355 | 7,317,083 
— = — 
| 1888-'89. | 1887. 88. | 1888 87. 188886. 
— — zat 

Export to E 40 e 460 2 4 44 8 12. 

* o Europe... occ csscces „700, 4, 24 „414, 326 4, 825 
Consumption, United States, p | 225 
8 C 2, 372. 661 2, 259, 606 | 2, 265, 324 2, 087, 785 
Dita Sein PELE TATRAN 7,074,839 | 6.861, 854 | 6,679,650 | 6, 884, 610 
Cotton consumption of the entire world. 

Consum — beep Great Continent. Total 5 otal 

(400 pounds). ri Europe. States. world. 
, 572,000 | 2,956,000 | 6,528,000 | 2,118,000 8, 640, 000 
3, 640,000 | 3,188,000 | 6,838,000 | 2,197, 000 9, 025, 000 
3,744,000 | 3,380,000 | 7,124,000 | 2,375,000 9, 499, 000 
3, 666,000 | 3,389,000 | 7,046,000 | 2,244, 000 9, 290, 000 
3, 433,000 3, 255,000 | 6,688,000 1, 909, 000 8, 597, 000 
3, 628,000 | 3,465,000 | 7,093,000 | 2,278,000 9, 371, 000 
3,694,000 | 3,640,000 | 7,334,000 2, 423, 000 9, 757, 000 
3,841,000 | 3,796,000 | 7,637,000 | 2,530,000 10, 167,000 
3,770,000 | 4,069,000 | 7,839,000 | 2,685,000 | 10,524, 000 
4,016,000 | 4,230,000 | 8,296,000 | 2,731,000 | 11,027,000 
4, 233,000 | 4,538,000 | 8,771,000 | 2,958,000 | 11, 729, 000 
3,977,000 | 4,524,000 | 8,401,000 | 8,220,000 | 11,621,000 
3,583,000 | 4,576,000 | 8,159,000 | 3,189,000 | 11,348, 000 


So our farmers have for the past thirty years not only competed 
with foreign labor, but have increased their cotton crop from 
2,193,987 bales in 1866 until they furnished, during the year 1892, 
9,038,707 of the 11,621,000 bales of cotton consumed by the entire 
world, and during this same year the farm products exported from 
thiscountry amounted $800,000,000 or 78.7 of our entire exports. 

So it is not the fault of our farmers that they are not prosper- 
ous, but it is selling what they make in a free-trade market and 
buying all they use in a high protective market—this has caused 
the earnings of our farmers and the laboring eg of this country 
to g into the hands of the protected classes, who have fornied trusts 
and combines for their own benefit. 

Sir, when the war between the States began we had a tariff for 
revenue of 18.84 per cent, but this tariff was increased in 1861 to 
40.29 per cent. e author of the bill proposing this increase said, 
when it was presented: 

This is intended as a war measure, a temporary measure, and we must as such 
give it our support. 

Sir, I was a child, barely old enough for that ery eventin a boy’s 
life, donning his first pair of pants,when the tariff was increased 
from 18.84 to 40.29 per cent, and since that time we have had thirty 
years of peace. A new generation has grown up, yet instead of 
40.29 per cent this tariff tax has grown until to-day, under the Mc- 
Kinley bill, we pay an average tariff of 48.71 per cent, and when we 
attempt not to go back to the tariff of 1846 that brought prosperity 
and plenty to all the people of this country, but to reduce the present 
McKinley tariff act from 48. 71 per cent to 30.31 per cent as is proposed 
in the Wilson bill, we hear the same gloomy predictions that were 
made when the low tariff of 1846 was proposed, but which in a few 
years after its passage was admitted by every one to be a blessing. 

When the war closed we had a tax on tho products of domestic 
manufactures that amounted to $127,000,000 in 1866. While they 
had over 40 per cent protection they were only required to pay about 
5 per cent on their products. But, Mr. Chairman, this was a tax on 
the wealthy manufacturers, and it was repealed years ago. We had 
an income tax that brought into the Treasury in 1866 the sum of 
$72,000,000; but, I suppose, upon the poverty-stricken argument of 
being inquisitorial or 5 rich to commit perjury, this 
tax at a time when the people of this country were paying annually 
$140,000,000 in interest alone, was repealed. 

And now, sir, when we ask those having large incomes again to 
contribute a small portiou of that ineome to pay the expenses of this 
Government, we are met with the flimsy argument, by those who 
believe the millionaires should be exempt from taxation, that such 
a tax would be pik ag Sore and would encourage the rich to com- 
mit perjury in order to avoid paying it. They believo it is all 
wrong to oe the wealthy citizens of this country to state under 
oath what their annual incomes are, and yet under the system of 
making tax returns in most of the States, every farmer, business 
man, and laborer is required to give under oath the number and 
value of each acre of land they own, the number of horses, cattle, 
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sheep, hogs, and the value thereof, the value of their householdand 

kitchen furniture. It is all right from the standpoint of those who 

desire to relieve the millionaires of this country to require other 

people to answer under oath what the taxable value of every species 

5 — property is; even to to the dish rag in the poor man’s 
itchen. 

But when it is proposed to ask the men of luxury and large 
incomes under oath what their annual incomes are, in order to 
require them to pay out of that income a tax to support the Gov- 
ernment that protects them and their property, we are met with 
the statement that it is inquisitorial and encourages perjury. Such 
an argument is an insult to the intelligence of this House and a 
slander upon those who have incomes in this country. [Applanse. } 

How can you oppose an income tax because it is inquisitoria 
when you have an internal revenue system of spies, informers, 
frivolous prosecutions, illegal seizures, and oppression, and instead 
of giving Democratic sanction to it by increasing the tax on whisky 
from 90 cents to $1? I appeal to this House, in the name of the 
men, women, and children who have suffered from the harsh and 
oppressive provisions of the internal-revenue laws, that if you do 
not intend to wipe it from our statute books that you adopt in 
its stead a more humane and just system of collecting this tax, and 
instead of increasing this tax let us at least put into law the wise 
recommendations of the President in his last message, as follows: 

I can not too heartily indorse the proposition that the fee system as applicable 
to the compensation of United States attorneys, marshals, clerks of Federal 
courts, and United States commissioners should be abolished with as little delay 
as possible. It is clearly in tho interest of the community that the business of 
the courts, both civil and criminal, shall be as small and as inexpensively trans- 
acted as the ends of justice will allow. 

The arean is therefore thoroughly vicious which makes the compensation of 
court officials depend upon the volume of such business, and thus creates a con- 
flict between a proper execution of the law and E priba n, which can not fail to 
be dangerous to the rights and freedom of the citizen and an irresistible temptation 
to the unjustifiable expenditure of public funds. If, in addition to this reform, 
another was inaugurated, which would give to United States commissioners the 
final disposition of petty offenses within the grade of misdemeanors, especially 
those coming under the internal-revenue laws, a great advance would be made 
toward a more decent administration of the criminal law. 

This would destroy the fee system and go far towards stopping 
frivolous prosecutions and in destroying the damnable business of 
spies and informers, who have, since Judas betrayed our Savior, 
been hated and despised of all men. Sir, I believe an income tax is 
a just tax; I believe all citizens having large incomes, over and 
above a comfortable living for themselves and those dependent upon 
them, should be required to pay a tax upon that income for the 
support of the Government, and the larger the income the heavier 
the tax they should be required to pay. 

Sir, as one of the new as well as ye members of this House, 
who has attended all of its sittin , both during the extraordinary 
as well as the present session, allow me to say to my brethren on 
this side the Chamber that we should carry out every promise made 
the people without delay. I am one of those who believe that 

romises made to secure votes should be as honestly and faithfully 
cone as those made in ordinary business transactions. Let us not 
forget the law and the prophets nor become absorbed in worshiping 
the “ golden calf,” but let us rescue the people of this Republic 
from the destructive tendencies of the times and make this a land 
flowing with the milk of plenty and the honey of universal pros- 
perity and constitutional liberty. [Applause.] 

Sir, let us stop playing for petty party advantage, and, as the 
representatives of a free and brave people, let us enact without 
farther delay such laws as will give every American citizen equal 
rights and advantages in the struggle of life, and strike from our 
statute books every law that gives any class special privileges, and 
give every citizen an equal chance for a fair share of the nation’s 
wealth, and thereby give the old American spirit of reny to 
country, of love of family and home, and trust and confidence in 
the wisdom and patriotism of the people’s representatives, an 
opportunity to assert itself. And to good markets for American prod- 
ucts, well-paid labor, happy home, we will add, Peace on earth, 
good will to man,” 

To those who are so lost to the noble impulses which should at 
this time control our action, and who have attempted to inject sec- 
tionalism into this debate, let me beg of them that they join us in 
an effort to secure to all our people equal and just laws, and in per- 
petuating— 

A union of hearts and a union of hands, 
A tnion which time can not sever; 

A union of lakes and a union of lands, 
And the flag of our Union forever. 

[Applause. ] 

Mr. WILSON of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, preliminary to a dis- 
cussion of the practical effects of a protective tariff, I desire to 
notice the provisions of the Constitution under which Congress 
is authorized to provide revenues. 

ARTICLE I, SEC. 8. The 1 s shall have power to levy and collect 
taxes, Uuties, imposts, and exc „to pay the debts, and to provide for the 
common defense and general welfare of the United States; but all duties, 
imposts. and excises shall be uniform throughout the United States. 

The annals of the American Congress are replete with debates 
upon the i problem affecting the revenues of the nation. 
In these Halls the voices of Webster, Clay, Calhoun, and many 
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other disti: hed statesmen were heard with pleasure and 
profit. Their achievements in oratory and forensic discussion 
were the ou wth of their ardent love and patriotic devotion 
to the principles which they espoused. They differed widely 
but sincerely concerning constitutional authority and govern- 
mental policy relating to tariff legislation. It early became a 
question whether a duty should be levied solely for the neces- 
sary expenses of the Government, or whether duties and im- 
posts on foreign commodities should be large enough to afford 
protection to American merchants and producers, and the sur- 
plus applied and expended in making internal improvements. 

It was claimed on one side that it would build roads, improve 
rivers and harbors, and Abe the people in their efforts to 
subdue the wilderness and develop the vast natural resources of 
the country. On the other side it was urged that the power of 
Congress was limited by the Constitution to levying taxes for 
the general welfare, and that imposts levied and collected for 
internal improvements and protection was class legislation, and 
therefore not included in the provision and was unauthorized. 
This has been the poon of the Southern Democracy, and it 
has found considerable support among Northern Democrats. It 
is the principle 5 is the Democratic platform adopted 
at Chicago in 1892. 

JEFFERSON'S CONSTRUCTION. 

On the 2d day of December, 1806, Thomas Jefferson, then 
President, in his message to Congress, expressed his views on 
the protective tariff policy. Although he was clearly of the 
opinion that the public good would be subserved by such a policy, 
he seemed to doubt the power of Cungress to enact such laws. 
Upon this subject he expressed himself as follows: 

The question ncw comes forward to what object shall surplusses be ap- 
propriated, and the whole surplus of impost, after the entire discharge of 
the public debt and during those intervals when the purposes of war shall 
not call for them? Shall we suppress the impost and give the advantage to 
foreign over domestic manufactures? Ona few articles of a more general 
and necessary use the suppression, in due season, will doubtless be right; 
but the great mass of the articles on which impost is paid are foreign luxu- 
ries, oes only by those who are rich enough to afford themselves the 
use o em. 

Their patriotism would certainly prefer its continuance and application 
to the er purposes of public education, roads, rivers, canals, and such 
other objects of public improvement as it may be ie “ay propor to add to 
the constitutional enumeration of Federal powers. By these operations- 
new channels of communication will be opened between the States; the 
lines of separation will disa; r; their interests will be identified, and the 
Union cemented by new and indissoluble ties. 

Education is here placed among the articles of public care. Not that it 
would be pro to take its ordinary ches out of the hands of private 
enterprise, which manages so much better all the enterprises to which it is 
equal; buta public institution alone can supply those sciences which though 
rarely called for are yet n to complete the circle, all parts of which 
contribute to the n of the country and some of them to its 
preservation. The subject is now proposed for the consideration of Con- 
gress, because if approved, by the time the State Legislatures shall haye 
deliberated on this extension of the Federal trusts, and the laws shall be 

and other arrangements made for their execution, the necessary 
ds will be on hand and without employment. : 

I suppose an amendment to the Constitution by consent of the States 
necessary, because the objects now recommended are not among those enu- 
merated in the Constitution, and to which it permits the public money to be 


25. NULLIFICATION. 

On the 29th day of May, 1828, and again on the 14th day of July, 
1832, Con passed laws imposing duties on imported foreign 
commodities in such manner as to afford protection to manu- 
facturers of such commodities in the United States. This policy 
was then opposed by the people of South Carolina, and they met 
in convention for the purpose of expressing their opposition to 
protective tariff legislation. 

On the 24th day of November, 1832, the convention passed an 
ordinance whereby they declared that the several acts and 
parts of acts of the Congress of the United States, purporting 
to be laws for the imposing duties and imposts on the importa- 
tion of foreign commodities, andnow having actual operation and 
effect within the United States, are unauthorized by the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and violate the true meaning and 
intent thereof, and are null and void, and no law.” And by the 
same ordinance it was declared in substance thatif the Govern- 
ment undertook to enforce the laws in the State of South Caro- 
lina, the people of that State would henceforth hold themselves 
absolved from political connection with the Union, and that they 
would proceed to organize a separate government. 

This occurred during the Administration of Andrew Jackson 
and was the occasion of his memorable proclamation issued on 
the 10th day of December, 1833. The truths expressed in that 
document are deserving of the most thoughtful consideration of 
every citizen of this Republic. A brief extract from it presents 
the purpose of the people of South Carolina to nulify the laws in 

U. 


its true light. 
President Jackson said: 
I consider then the power to annul a law of the United States, assumed by 


one State, incompatible with the existence of the Union, contradicted ex- 
peany by the letter of the Constitution, unauthorized by its spirit. inconsist- 
ent with every principle on which it was founded, and destructive of the 
great object for which it was founded. 
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That there was difference of opinion among the leading states- 
men concerning the power of Congress to enact protective tariff 
laws in the beginning of our history under the Constitution is 
very true. And, therefore, modern free traders are not with- 
out some sup in their interpretation of the Constitution as 
declared in the Chicago Democratic platform of 1892. But the 
3 weight of authority sustains protective tariff laws 
under our Constitution. Whatever of honest doubt may have 
once existed practice and experience have settled the question 
as 5 the power aud it ought now only to be a question of public 
Policy. : 

But the majority of the Committee on Ways and Means of this 
Co have made their re 
bill, and have declared as follows: 

The American people, after the fullest and most thorough debate ever 
piren by any epsona to their fiscal policy, have deliberately and 
ecided that existing tariff is wrong in principle and y 
in operation. They have decided, as free men must al ò decide, that the 
power of taxation has no lawful or constitutional ex: except for pro- 
viding revenue for the support of the Government. 
STATE SOVEREIGNTY. 

This proposition of the Democratic majority of the committee 
is the old doctrine of the South Carolina nullification party of 
1832. It is the reiteration of 3 which if carried ont 
would have prevented the United States from adopting the pro- 
tective and internal improvement systems which have enabled 
the American people to make so great progress in the develop- 
ment of the natural resources of this bounteous landyand such 
wonderful and rapid strides toward the best civilization. It is 
a construction of the Constitution which belittles the character 
of the National Government and magnifies the power of the 
States. 

It was this view of the question, carried toitsnatural and ulti- 
mate results, that led eleven States to rebel against the lawful 
authority of the Government, and attempt the dissolution of the 
Union. A rebellion that caused the greatest war known to mod- 
ern civilization; a war that in addition to over $1,000,000,000 ex- 
pended during the war entailed upon us a national debt amount- 

, in 1865, to $2,845,907,626; a war which cost the lives of over 
500.000 of the bravestand best men and boysof the Republic; a war 
which left behind it more than a million of maimed, wounded, 
and diseased soldiers; a war which made necessary the great 
penton roll, which is such a fruitful source of torment to the 


ocratic party. 
FREE TRADE. 


And, not satisfled with the crime of thirty years ago, the Dem- 
ocratic to again inflict upon the people of this 
country other grievous wrongs. They pro to strike down 
the protected industries of the nation. They boldly declare 
upon this floor that the present measure is but the prelude to 
other legislation which will expunge from the statutes every 
vestige of protection. Andif the Democratic party cb vi ped 
ated in power only afew years more their purpose will be ac- 
complished. 

The very threat and attempt to repeal the protective tariff 
laws have 3 alarm and brought upon the ominy un- 
paralleled disaster. To-day millionsofmen, women, and children 
are hungry and unable to earn their bread because American in- 
stitutions are imperiled by the coming deluge of tariff reform.” 
A reform that either drive home producers and manufac- 
turers out of business, and transfer the industries to other coun- 
tries, or reduce the price of American labor so low that manu- 
facturing, mining, and all kinds of business can be done on as 
cheap wages in the United States as in Europe. 

The foreign manufacturers can now employ labor at prices so 
much lower than American labor that it is possible for them to 
reduce the prices of their goods below the cost of manufactur- 
ing the same kind of goods in this country. Isubmit the fol- 
lowing statement by a responsible firm in my district: 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, January 15, 1894. 


vy 
States. were all — here from England, and the average price 
was $7,000. Many cases were sold for a much higher price, but the 
average was not below 87,000. Yon meciately after the first American steam 


road-roller was put on the market the English manufacturers reduced their 
price in this country to $5,000, and they are now glad to get $4,000 for thema- 
chine they sold for $7,000 when there was no competition. 

from $7,000 to $10,000 for their 


For fifteen years the American cities paid 
ag oe Soa EE WAT O ANAE en epee tae OEA dk 
same prices. 

o can not afford, at the . to meet the English 
prices. | Eighty per cent of o cost of a roller to us is in labor paid out in 
our fac A 

Yours, truly, 


Hon. G. W. WILSON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


+ in favor of the passage of this | Calico 


The following table shows the average weekly wages in Massa- 
chusetts and Great Britain for the same kind of work from 1860 


to 1883, including men, women, and children: 


Articles. 
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SHEEP AND WOOL. 2 


It is proposed in this bill to fi ops the tariff on wool. The ac- 
complishment of this purpose will be the deathblow to the sheep 
and wool industries of the United States. There is now a tariff 
of 11 cents on imported unwashed wool of the merino, grades 
and of 22 cents on wool washed on the sheep’s back, and of 33 
cents on scoured wool; and there is equal protection to other 
grades of wool. What effect could free trade in wool have other 
than to make it impossible to continue the sheep husbandry in 
the United States? 

Consider the vast interests of the farmers and sheep-growers 
of this country and see if it is well to strike down this great in- 
dustry. There are 47,273,553 sheep in the United States, and 
their value is estimated at $125,909,264. It is probable that 
the number and value exceed this report. Calculate the direct 
loss to American woolgrowers under free trade. The value of 
sheep is determined by the value of wool, and if wool becomes 
unprofitable, sheep also become unprofitable. It is idle to talk 
of she epbeing profitablefor mutton. In a few localities near large 
cities itis pe to handle sheep in small flocks for the mut- 
ton, but is impossible in the remote portions of the country. 

The industry is one which does not stand alone. There are 
many farmers all over the country who are able to make hus- 
bandry fairly profitable by handling small flocks of sheep, who, if 
they were deprived of this auxiliary to the agricultural opera- 
tions of the farms, would find farming unprofitable, and their 
little surplus would disappear. 


WAR. 


This is a great and growing country, and it would be the ex- 
tremity of foolishness for us to place ourselves at the mercy of 
foreign countries for our sources of wool supplies. In times 
of peace the injury from such a policy would fall directly upon 
those employed in sheep-raising and woolgrowing, and indirectly 
upon the general industries of the country. But in time of war 
the evils of such a policy would be sorely felt by the Government. 


The dependence upon foreign countries for our clothing, ` 


blankets, and all classes of woolen products would be the great- 
est obstacles we could possibly encounter in the successful pros- 
ecution of a war with any of the greatgovernmentsof Europe. 
If wool shall cease to be successfully grown in the United 
States, as I believe it will if this measure is carried out, it will 


be ible for the importers of wool to form combinations, 
which will put up the prices of woolen goods at their pleasure. 
And if they s advance the prices as they did informer years 


under brief periods of tariff for revenue only, and Americans 
should again enter upon sheep and wool industries, the foreigner 
would reduce the prices, so as to again crush out the American 
industries. 

I do not believe free trade in wool will permanently cheapen 
woolen goods. The competition of home manufacturers among 
themselves and with foreign competitors has reduced the prices 
toa very low standard. But wor could better afford to 


1894. 


pay a trifle more for woolen goods than be thrown out of em- 
ployment. 

It can not be expected that the producers of what the ‘‘ tariff 
reformers” are pleased to call raw material will long submit to 
a tariff which affords protection to manufacturers of these raw 
materials. And if the day comes when protection shall be aban- 
don<d in the United States, the pitiful prices of labor in this 
country will make it impossible for workingmen to buy at any 
price. What will it profit a man to gain the whole world of 
cheap markets if he shall thereby lose his sole opportunity to 
earn living wages? 

QUANTITY. 

The amount of wool produced in the United States in 1892 was 
294,000,000 pounds, the value of which depends upon the places 
where wn and the quality of the wool. And there was im- 

or tod r 8 the same year 148, 670, 652 pounds of wool. Of the 

omestic and imported wool there was consumed in this country 
in 1891 439,460,633 pounds. There wasex d of domestic wool 
202,456 pounds, and of imported wool 3,007,563 pounds. There 
is no reason why Americans should not produce all the wool re- 
quired for home consumption. 


Table showing value of imported wool. 


From the foregoing table it fully appears that while the im- 
portation of wool was not largely aifected by the McKinley tariff 
the importation of manufactured woolen goods largely decreased. 
The effect of the tariff on wool was to stimulate woolgrowing 
and increase the quantity of American wool and the manufactur- 
ing of woolen goods in the United States. It resulted in foster- 
ing a business directly beneficial to agriculturists, and likewise 


encouraged the investment of capital, and furnished additional 
employment for hundreds of thousands of laborers. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

I have not been able tofind Government statistics for the year 
1893. But the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS], who 
has devoted much time to the subject, and as a member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the House of Representatives 
had unusual opportunities to obtain information, states that 
there were 364 000,000 poundsof wool produced in this country 
in 1893. The Government report puts the quantity in 1892 at 
294,000,000 pounds. The qais in one year of 70,000,000 pounds 
shows how soon the Ame people would supply the wool re- 
quired if protection was assured. 

The State of Ohio produces a superior quality of wool, and the 
value of our wool clip exceeds that of any State in the Union. 
Sheep ees, is one of our chief industries, and largely adds 
to our wealth. It affords employment for thousands of men and 
diversifies our industries. e people of Ohio are also growers 
of cattle, horses, and hogs. If one branch of stock-rais. is 
stricken down, it will compel more farmers to engage in other 
stock-raising, and thereby make all stock-raising unprofitable. 

And so, if the wool crop is destroyed and manufacturing of 
woolen fabrics transferred to Europe, where wool and labor are 
correspondingly cheap. American manufacturers will enter com- 
petition in other lines of business which are already overdone, 
and American laborers will seek other work where laborers are 
now unable tofind profitable employment. And, for want of other 
occupations, artisans and laborers will seek to earn their uvag 
upon the farms, unduly increasing the number of farmers an 
farm hands until farming shall cease to be self-sustaining. 

And yet, in the face of all this, every Democratic Congress- 
man from the State of Ohio oJ abe the Topea of the protec-, 
tive tariff afforded by the McKinley law. Men of Ohio, if you 
will continue to elect Democrats to Congress to join the free- 
trade Democrats of the South and of the great cities where im- 
porters of foreign goods dictate the votes, then you must as- 
sume your share of responsibility for the wrongs of the men whom 
you have elected to misrepresent you. 


FARM PRODUCTS. 
There was imported last year 104,257 tons of hay, valued at 


/ 


$964,755. This occurred under the present duty of $4 p ton on 
timothy. It is proposed to reduce the tariff on hay to 82 per ton, 
which will directly affect the farmers by a reduction of the price 


of — — I can not take time to specify the reductions, but it is 
sufficient to say that there isa general reduction on all farm 
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roducts, It would seem that the Democratic party have wholly 
isregarded the agricultural interests in which so vast a num- 
ber of our people are concerned. 

It is broadly asserted by Democrats on this floor that farmers 
are not benefited by a protective tariff. I submit that this is an 
inexcusable statement. The fewer individuals engaged in farm- 
ing and gardening, and the larger the number of consumersand 
nonproducers, the better the prices will be for farm products. 
And the closer to the farm the market is the less will be the cost 
of transportation, and therefore greater profits to the producer. 
The thing which will most benefit the farmers is the growth of 
manufacturing in all parts of the country. It will bring to their 
own towns a good demand for their surplus products, and at the 
same time the lively competition between manufacturers of sim- 
ilar goods will compel them to reduce the selling prices to the 
lowest possible level of profit. 

If the Democratic theory shall prevail the workshops and 
mines of this,country will be closed and the business of manu- 
facturing and mining transferred to Europe, where labor is much 
cheaper, or American proprietors will be compelled to reduce 
the wages of their i i to the level of foreign wages. It 
must be apparent to any ordinary mind that it is not within the 
possibilities that labor should be as well paid under a tariff for 
revenue only as under a protective tariff. ‘Whatever of reduc- 
tion is made will necessarily, largely, be taken off the wages of 
the workingmen. 

But we are told that with the reduced w: of the workmen, 
they will be able to buy in the markets of the world under free 
— at lower prices. I doubt if that is true. If foreign man- 
ufacturers succeed in crushing out our home industries, they 
will then be able to dictate their own prices to American con- 
sumers. They did this in the beginning of our history and they 
are no less grasping now than they were then. 

It it is true ö enhances the price of clothing and 
other manufactu articles, which I do not admit, it is never- 
theless better for the wage-earners that protection should be 
afforded for the purpose of maintaining higher wages. 

If workmen got an average of $2 tn day in the shops of this 
country for such work as brings only from 75 cents to $1.25 per 
day in Europe, is it not better for the American to have the pro- 
tected wages? 

Ifa man works three hundred days in a year at $2 per day he 
will receive 8600. Suppose he could receive under free trade 
$100 a year in the cheaper living under free-trade, and you de- 
duct the one hundred from the six hundred and there is still 
$500 to the advantage of higher wages. Now suppose you re- 
duce his wages from $2 a day, the American price, to $1 a day, 
the European price, and you have $300 for the three hundred 
days’ work. is is no imaginary picture of the probable condi- 
tion of wages and prices under free trade. The fact is that under 
protected wages there is an advantage, and in the case put it 
would be the advantage of 8200 per year. 

Mr. Chairman, I am confident that the best interests of the 
whole people demand a reasonable protection to American en- 
terprises and American labor. It is not well that capital should 
be unemployed. It matters nothow much meee there is unless 
it is in circulation. The way to put it into activity is to build 
up and enlarge greatindustries at home, instead of sending capi- 
tal abroad. e rich can live anywhere. The world is open to 
them, because they have the means to travel and make their 
homes anywhere. But not so with the great mass of toilers. 

They are domiciled and must live and die where they are. 
For these people and the philanthropic and industrious classes 
of our country I desire to direct my best efforts. They have 
grown accustomed to American ways of living. Their . 
though humble, are the abodes of honest and respectable people. 
Their children are educated in the publio schools, and have 
been taught the advantages of a free Republic. They have 
learned to love liberty and the institutions which have opened 
up such possibilities to the American people. I would not dis- 
sopot them. I would sacredly guard, not only the liberties of 
these people, but I would make it possible for them to enjoy the 
liberties which are oe bye to them. 

And, sir, I firmly believe the best way to accomplish this end 
is to guarantee to r its meed of protection against the pau- 
per labor of foreign countries. I am no friend to anarchy or the 
commune, Obedience to law is the duty of all citizens. But it 
is our duty as legislators to see to it that the interests of all 
American citizens are preferred above those of any other coun- 
try. Whether it be selfish or otherwise, I consider it our boun- 
den duty to legislate in the interest.of our own country, always 
cognizant of the fact that other nations are equally partial to 
their interests. Applause on the Republican “ee 


REVENUE. 
The following table shows the value of imported commodities 
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for the following years (including free of duty and dutiable ar- 
ticles): 


Free of duty. 


The following table shows the value of domestic and foreign 
exports: 


except the pu 


DEFICIENCY. 

It is admitted by the majority that the present tariff bill will 
not provide sufficient revenues for Government purposes; and, 
to supply the deficiency, they propose to establish asystem of in- 
come taxes. The income tax during the war was bitterly de- 
nounced by the Democrats, and the Republicans qaly justified it 
on the grounds of war necessity. The system was obnoxious to 
all classes of people and was attendéd with frauds and conceal- 
ments, and was very unjust in its operations. 

There is at this time no cause for the renewal of that system 
of the Democracy to enlarge the free list and 
curtail the tariff on imported commodities below the revenue 
standard. The Democratshave claimed to favor a tariff for reve- 
nue only, but now it appears they donot even favor such a tariff 
top fear it will afford incidental protection to American indus- 
tries. 

The President in his message expresses the opinion that the 
duties, though lower, will aggregate in a few years an amount 


67 | Sufficient for the necessities of the Government. If this shall 


From the foregoing tables it appears that the imports and ex- 

rts have not varied greatly since the Democratic party came 

to power. But this is deceptive, and in order to present the 
matter in its true light we must take a monthly statement, 
which will show that dutiable importations have greatly fallen 
off since July, 1893. 


Table showing imports of dutiable e hi January 1, 1892, and January 1, 


$31, 697,751 | $39, 309, 525 
31,013,654 | 33, 925, 557 
34,179,121 | 39, 608, 945 
29, 603,029 | 33,022,313 
28,207,800 | 35, 437, 644 
30,901,582 | 22, 205, 640 
34,013,076 | 31, 990, 037 
37, 803,469 | 30, 259, 556 
83, 191, 928 20,907, 436 
34, 648,046 22, 654, 679 
34,720,211 | 19, 605, 245 
33, 872,357 Not known 


From the foregoing statement it isshown that during the fore 
art of the year 1893 the importations of dutiable goods was 
ge; and during the later months it was greatly reduced. 


Decrease of dutiable importations in five months of 1893. ` 


c Ar oe A 82, 122, 979 ROUGE TA A O S $11, 993, 367 
KT? T NEAS 7,543,913 | November 15, 114, 966 
September -<--- -=x 284, 


It is not difficult to explain why this difference in the impor- 
tations of foreign commodities exists. The Democratic party is 
pledged to reduce the duties upon imported articles; and in an- 
ticipation of the repeal of the McKinley law importations are 
limited as much as possible. Importers and merchants do not 
want large quantities of goods on d, the prices of which will 
be reduced if the duties are lowered on foreign imports. This 
cause has the same effect upon home manufactured oe Manu- 
facturers do not risk manufacturing large quantities of goods to 
be held in store subject to the competition with imported goods 
under a tariff ſor revenue only. 

The wonder of the age is, that any political party in the 
United States should advocate a great uction of the duties on 
imported commodities at a time when the revenues are insuffi- 
cient tomeet the demands of the Government. In some remarks 
which I made . this floor during the extra session in the dis- 
cussion of the bill to repeal the silver purchasing clause of the 
act of 1890, I expressed an p se that there was no necessity 
for another issue of bonds. Iam still of opinion that if there 
had been no tinkering with the tariff and the revenues, and the 
party in power had shown the ability required to administer the 
affairs of this Government, and would maintain a tariff that is 
sufficient to furnish the necessary revenue, there would not 
have been any necessity for additional bonds. 

The people of this country would be doubly benefited by the 
maintenance of such a tariff, first, in raising revenue necessary 
to maintain the Government, and second, in affording needed 


rotection to American industries and American labor. But now 
e Government must borrow money to pay current expenses or 
allow the credit of the Government to be impaired. - The Demo- 


cratic Administration and the Democratic majority of this Con- 
gress are responsible for the condition of public affairs which 
makes an issue of bonds necessary. 


be so, it will double the importations of foreign goods, and 


500 thereby curtail our home industries and deprive great numbers 


of laboring men of employment in the United States. 
PENSIONS, 

A revenue which is insufficient to pay pensions will be defec- 
tive in plan and painful in operation. By the report of the Com- 
sioner of Pensions it appears that on June 30, 1893, there were 
966,012 pensioners. The amount required to pay the pensions 
approximates $160,000,000 annually. This amount may not be 
required long, for the roll will soon begin to decrease. But for 
several years yet there will be a large pension roll, and appro- 
priations are n to pay them. 

That there is considerable of opposition and hostility to our 
pension system can not be denied. If the system did not alread 
exist the present Congress would not establish it. And if it 
were not for the fact that the old soldiers exercise the privilege 
of voting I do not think the system would long endure. The 
present Democratic Administration has exhibitedsome hostility 
to the pension roll. The charges of fraud in the pension list is 
a convenient way of justifying the opposition. It is probable 
that there are occasional frauds, but they are not numerous. 
There is no business anything like as extensive which has not 
been equally subject to abuses. 

The policy of dropping pensioners from the roll without first 
determining whether the pension ought to be dropped was wholly 
one-sided. Nothing short of the indignant protests of the vet- 
erans caused that order to be revoked. But the present plan is 
not much better. The pensioner is now notified that he will be 
suspended within sixty days unless he proves 155 a stronger case 
than he did when his pension was granted. This is wrong in 

rinciple and unjust to the pensioners. Their claims were adju- 

icated by competent authority, officers having the same rank 
and power as those who now assume to undo that which was done 
by their predecessors. 

A mere difference of opinion does not justify one Commis- 
sioner of Pensions in reviewing the decisions of others. If it is 
established that the evidence upon which a pension was granted 
was fraudulently procured, and is untrue, and that the pensioner 
could not come within the law, so as to authorize the Commis- 
sioner to grant the Pension, then it would be right to revoke 
the pension. But not so if the pensioner comes within the class 
to whom pensions may be granted, and there is aN a difference 
of opinion between the Commissioner who allowed the pension 
and the one who revoked it. 

The present Administration and the Fifty-third Congressare 
largely dominated by gentlemen who were either in the Confed- 
erate service or live in the South, where there is still much 
3 ainst the Yankees, as they are pleased to call the 

orthern soldiers. L think there is less of the prejudice among 
the Confederate soldiers than there is among the citizens. But 
of course there are large numbers of disabled Confederate sol- 
diers, and it is an unpleasant duty for Congressmen who were 
connected with the Southern Confederacy to vote pensions to 
Union soldiers. 

Their sense of justice to the soldiers who were loyal and fought 
for the Government conflicts with their sympathy for the sol- 
diers who fought for the Southern Confederacy. The memory 
of their sufferings, and the fact that they are entitled to no part 
of the pension money, doubtless rankles in their hearts, al- 
though they may endeavor to conceal or suppress it. But it 
shculd never be forgotten that during the war loyalty was at 
a premium. The curse of that time was disloyalty in high 
places. The humble people followed their leaders into the vor- 
tex of war. There were many disloyal sympathizers in the 
North, who divided public sentiment upon the qu stions affect- 
ing the prosecution of the war. I think some of these gentle- 
men now occupy high places in the Government. Some Union 
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soldiers helped to put them there If they shall repeat the act 
1 de suffer the consequences. [Applause on the Repub- 
can side. 

It is not possible in the discussion of a revenue bill to devote 
much time to pensions. But I desire to enter my objections to 
the charges of wholesale frauds in the pension roll. Iventure to 
say that the courts which decide the cases coming before them 
have not been more careful or correct in their decisions than 
the Commissioners of Pensions have been in deciding pension 
claims. Wherever a fraud has been discovered great publicity 
has been given to it, so that public sentiment might be formed 
against the correctness of the pension system. There isno men- 
tion made of the delays and difficulties attending the claims of 
those who are deserving of pensions. z 

I denounce the detractors of my comrades as unfair in their 
pretenses of purifying the pension roll. The criticisms are un- 
warranted and their strictures unjust to that great body of loyal 
men who imperiled their lives in defense of the Union. More 
courageous, honorable, ahd patriotic men never breathed the 
air of liberty, or bore their country’s banner in triumph to 
greater victory. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

THE SURPLUS. 

It is charged by distinguished gentlemen on this floor that the 

Republican party depleted the United States Treasury of a large 

lus of money which remained in the Treasury at the expira- 
tion of President Cleveland’s first term, March 4, 1889. The 

lus accumulated because the Democratic Administration re- 
fused to apply it in discharge of the public debt. Why was this 
surplus allowed to lie idle? There is but oneexplanation. The 
purpose was to create animpression among the people that the 
revenues were far in excess of the necessities of the Government, 
and that, therefore, the tariff ought to be greatly reduced. 

There was then outstanding United States bonds, some of which 
gona $180,000,000) were payable in September,/1891, and about 

680,000,000 which were payable in 1907.. Why did not Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s Administration apply the surplus in redeeming 
the bonds? When the Republicans came in to succeed the Dem- 
ocratic Administration on the 4th day of March, 1889, they found 
the surplus; and, like intelligent men of business, they immedi- 
ately used it in redeeming United States bonds, by 8 
immature bonds at their market value. Not one dollar of the 
surplus was wasted. 

Ifthe Democrats had used the money as it accumulated, millions 
of dollars of interest on the public debt would have been saved, 
and other millions of the principal would have been paid. It 
was simply a question of business capacity. It is a case parallel 
to that of an individual who has immature interest-bearing obli- 

tions outstanding, and who has also money lying idle, using 

is unemployed capital in purchasing outstanding obligations. 
Who questions the wisdom of purchasing the immature notes or 
bonds and thereby stopping the accumulation of interest, rather 
seer allow the money to go unused while the interest accumu- 
ted? 

As evidence of the proper use of the surplus which President 
Cleveland's Administration allowed to accumulate, the following 
statement of the public debt is made: ees 

e debt. 


JUNO i N E a $1, 640, 673, 340.23 
December Sl 18933. 22 963, 605, 917. 13 


Amount paid since June 30, 1889 677, 067, 423. 10 

If the public debt should be reduced at the same rate for ten 
years more it would be extinguished. If it is wrong to- pay the 
debts of the Government with funds which are applicable for 
that purpose, then the Republicans committed a wrong. But if 
it is better that public money should be used to pay public debts 
instead of keeping it in the United States Treasury and certain 
favored national banks without interest, withholding the money 
from circulation while the interest on the debt was accumulat- 
ing, then the Republicans did right and the Democrats did 
wrong. 

* ENGLAND AND FREE TRADE. 

The distinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. COCKRAN] 
made an elaborate speech in favor of the free-trade doctrine. 
He followed the line of argument used by political economists 
who have written from the European standpoint. And while all 
must concede his eloquence I doubt if any will concede the sound- 
ness of his argument when applied to the United States. 

It must not be overlooked that England is many centuries old, 
while the United States is but little over a century. England 
only abolished her protective tariff in 1846. The conditions in 
England, when she repealed her . tariff laws, were very 
dissimilar to those of the United States now. England had a 
vast population to be supplied with food, and the agricultural 
panase hp of the country were insufficient to afford the necessary 
supplies. 


The people were starving for food because of its scarcity and 
high price. Large quantities of supplies were yearly imported 
and the protective duties on farm products made the cost enor- 
mous. A nation whose people do not produce sufficient bread- 
stuffs for her ownconsumption, can not afford to impose a tariff 
on breadstuffs. 

But such is not our condition. This country not only produces 
enough for home consumption, butexports to England and other 
European countries large quantities of agricultural products, 
the value of which last year amounted to 8200, 000.000. There is 
no necessity for importing food supplies to the United States, be- 
cause our farmers are able to supply the demand at very low 

rices. 

Y Our people never complain because food is scarce or high, but 
because they can not find employment whereby they can earn 
money with which to buy what the markets afford. The pres- 
ent time is an example of this fact. There is no searcity of food 
in the United States. The prices are lower than they have been 
for years, but the working people are actually suffering for 
enough to eat. 

But England could not stop with the repeal of the corn 
laws,” as the laws protecting agricultural commodities were 
ealled. England is the richest and greatest manufacturing 
country in the world. The demand for wool, cotton, and almost 
every article required in her manufacturing industries is far 
beyond the resources of that country. England is compelled to 
ge into other countries to get needed supplies. It is from abso- 

utely selfish motives that England has accepted free trade. She 
could not afford to tax imported commodities which could not 
be produced or obtained at home, 
he product of the English forge and loom are largely in ex- 
cess of the homedemand. The manufacturers are compelled to 
find foreign markets for theirmerchandise. The United States 
is the best market, and if they could have substantially free ad- 
mission to the ports of this country they would supply our peo- 
le with the fruits of their looms. Is it surprising, then, that the 
glish people desire free trade with the United States? If 
they could undersell our manufactures, as they could undera 
tariff for revenue only, and crush our manufacturing industries, 
they would have achieved a victory over our people more disas- 
trous than the devastations and s ufferings incident to war. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that the importers of forei 
merchandise and commodities should ally themselves with the 
free traders of othercountries. And it is not strange that there 
should be many merchants in the great cities who desire free 
and untrammeled commerce with the world. It is most natural 
that the interests at stake should induce free traders to use 
their best endeavors to influence the American Congress to enact 
such laws as will redound to their benefit. I, for one, will not 
yield to the demand. I will not sacrifice the interests of our 
poopie for the benefit of foreigners, Iwill not consent to trans- 

er any of the industries of the United States to foreign shores. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

It is argued by the gentleman from New York [Mr. COcRRAN] 
that it is better to receive in exchange for American exports an 
equal quantity of foreign goods and merchandise than to receive 
gold therefor. I think this argument is fallacious. The only 
accumulations to the wealth of the United States is what is re- 
ceived for our surplus. If, therefore, we can produce and man- 
ufacture all that our own people need in woolen and cotton 
fabrics, and other goods, we shall provide work for millions of 
men and women, who in turn become consumers of our products; 
and there will be no necessity for large importations. 

What we produce and manufacture in excess of our home de- 
mands will go abroad in exchange for gold, and the gold will 
come to stay, because it is in exchange for our surplus; and there 
will be no demand for its return. By this means the drain 
upon American gold would cease and our financial condition be 
strengthened. It is like a man who has produced more than is 
necessary for the support of himself and family, and with his 
surplus paid his expenses and debts, and had something to add 
to his bank account. It is something added to his wealth, and 
can be invested in new enterprises. 

REPUBLICANS. 

I fully recognize the fact thatthe Republican minority of this 
House are powerless to avert the danger which is threatening 
the welfare of the American people. But,conscious of my duty 
as a member of this Congress, I desire to enter my protest 
against the consummation of this foul deed. - 

If the majority on this floor shall not heed the avenging cloud 
which already darkens the sky of the Democratic party; if they 
are insensible to public opinion and deaf to the entreaties of the 
greatarmy of the unem . if they do not see American capi- 
tal lying idle because of distrust and fear; if they are unmindful 
of the impending and inevitable evils which will surely follow 
the legislation contrived in this bill, then there is no way out of 
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these perilous times except to bring back to power the grand 
old party which saved the nation in war, and is equal to the 
task of saving the Republic in times of peace. 

The question is asked, ‘‘ What would the Republican iy do 
if restored to power?” Why such a question? It is well under- 
stood what it would do. It would assure the American pro- 
ducers of a home m:rket for their products. It would afford the 
American manufacturers such protection as woula enable them 
to fairly compete with foreign manufacturers and employ Ameri- 
can workmen at living wages. It would guarantee to American 
laborers plenty of work at American prices. It would identify 
the interests of all classes of people with each other, so that pro- 
ducers, manufacturers, and laborers would contribute to the wel- 
fare of each other and tothe growth and prosperity of this great 
country of ours. 

The Republican party was conceived in liberty and, although 
born in a time of adversity and amidst the threatenings of war, 
it never hesitated to espouse the cause of the people or faltered 
in its devotion to the Union. 

It survived the perils of war and preserved the nation to future 

erations as the richest heritage ever bequeathed to men. 
And although that spenna party—proud of its achievements 
in peace and in war—has doubtless made some mistakes, it can 
never be said of the Republican party that it was ever, either 
on land or water or upon the islands of the sea, guilty of dishon- 
oring the American flag. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. Chairman, I have occupied more time than I expected 
would be allowed me, and I wish to express my thanks for the 
favor. 

And now, in conclusion, I may be allowed to express the hope 
that in some way the machinations of the so-called ‘ tariff re- 
formers” may be thwarted and the fabric of the Republic ma; 
not be endangered and the interests of our ple cpanel 
by any such hostile legislation as is proposed in this bill. 

I would that the beneficent system which has afforded protec- 
tion to the industries of this country for so many years, and en- 
abled our people to develop the resourcesof the Republic beyond 
all description, might not be stricken down by the ruthless hands 
of Democracy. Such marvelous growth and prosperity was 
never known in the world. Mountains have yielded their pre- 
cious ores and the valleys their rich minerals; the forests have 
been converted into habitations for man, and the wildernes made 
tributary to civilization. 

The sons and daughters of New England and the older States 
have followed the trend of civilization westward, and carried 
with them to the Pacific slope that intelligence and energy 
which have made the splendor of the West the wonder of the 
world. And, although there is now unprecedented want and 
suffering all over the land am those who have found it im- 
possible to get work, who can doubt, if protection can again be as- 
sured, we shall see the fires of the furnaces and shops rekindled 
and their smoke ascending to the sky, aud again hear the hum 
of machinery and the chorus of the anvil and the hammer, ac- 
companied with the vocal glee of human voices, ringing out 
Democraticstagnation and starvation and ringing in Republican 
confidence and prosperity; when the roof of every home in the 
land shall afford shelter to contented and happy families, when 
the rudest table shall be laden with the necessaries and comforts 
of life,and when American textiles, made of American wool, b: 
American workmen, under protection to American labor, s 
abundantly clothe every man,woman, and child within the limits 
of this, tbe freest and best Government on the face of the earth? 
[Great applause.] 


[Mr. HALL of Minnesota addressed the committee. See Ap- 
pendix.] 


Lr. PATTERSON addressed the committee. See Appen- 
dix. 


[Mr. HAINES addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 
a BARTHOLDT addressed the committee. See Appen- 


Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I had not anticipated 
taking part in the debate in progress before the Committee of the 
Whole, nor should I at this time if by so doing it would delay for a 
moment the vote on the pending measure, but as it will not, I feel 
that I owe it to my constituents and myself to make an explanation 
of my position, and in the time allotted to me I shall endeavor to do 
so 


Under our form of Government the burdens and favors, the re- 
sponsibilities and privileges, occasioned by our laws should, as far 
as possible, be equally divided, for upon this and the principle that 
laws should be enacted so that the most good will result to the 
greatest number of our people, is the very corner stone of our Gov- 
ernment and the spirit which controlled our fathers in framing the 
Constitution. In no one thing have these been so from as 
in the matter under consideration, for under the present system of 


tariff laws the burdens fall upon one class while the privileges go 
to another who do not share in the responsibilities. | 

This is no new question springing upon us unawares, for its dis- 
cussion has entered more or less into the politics of our country 
since the adoption of our Constitution, but it has in the last decade 
been more prominently brought before the people than ever before, 
and has been disc in almost every schoolhouse in our country, 
ß every child is possessed of some knowledge of customs taxa- 

on. 

The two great political parties in national convention in 1892 
made an issue on this question so plain that no one could be mis- 
taken as to the position of either, and upon that issue more than all 
others they went to the country asking the eg of the voters 
for their respective sides. The two leaders put forward had, by 
their past records and utterances, left no room for doubt in the 
mind of any voter as to the policy to be pursned after the election 
by either of them, and all felt perfectly secure in the assurance that 
each would use all the power at his command to enforce the prin- 
ciple which was represented in their respective platforms upon this 


question. 

Our blican friends then asserted, and still say, that it is 
right for the Government to make tariff laws for the protection 
of industries whose wares come into competition with those of 
foreign countries, with the revenue derived therefrom as a mere 
incident thereto; while the Democrats took, and still maintain 
the position that it was not right to use the taxing power for any 
other purpose than that of raising revenne to meet the nec 
expenses of the Government, economically administered. Upon 
this issue the Democratic party was 5 elected its candi- 
date, and returned to this House a large majority, and, while I am 
aware that surroundings, education, and interests had much to do 
with molding men’s opinions, and that prejudices, formed and 
deep-seated, blind some to their own interests, I nevertheless 
have often wondered that the Democratic majority was not larger. 
That wonder ceases when I hear men of intelligence and standing 
hold forth in this hall in commendation of a system that taxes the 
many for the benefit of the few, and assert that it is just to tax 
men’s necessities instead of their possessions. 

In listening to theso speeches one is, however, able to discover the 
“milk in the cocoanut” of the argument of gentlemen who believe 
in “ protection for protection’s sake.” Each er championing 
the'system—and I am sorry to say some who themselves Demo- 
eruts are numbered among that class—seems to imagine that some 
particular industry located in his section ought to have the foster- 
ing care given to, and the bounty of the Government showered upon, 
it, demonstrating that it is local benefits more than general good 
that prompts many to advocate protection and insist on its continu- 
ance. 

Our Republican friends, judging from the stand taken during this 
debate, have learned but little from the lesson taught them when 
this issue was presented to the people for decision, and some of them 
seem to think that result was a mistake which occurred through 
the ignorance of the voter; but let me assure them that they are in 
error, and that the people who are engaged in the vast industries of 
this country that are without the pale of this system of Government 
gifts have gained information on this subject, and the day will never 
again come when they can be induced by appeals to their prejudices 
to lend their aid to this system which has so nearly “impoverished” 
them. They realize that a tax, instead of being a blessing, is an 
evil, and should only be permitted on the ground that it brings com- 
pensatory benefits, and when it fails of thi = it should be 
abolished. They are willing to be taxed in the shape of duties on 
imports for the purpose of raising reyenue for the of the 
Government, but never again will a majority of this people by their 
votes countenance this system when used, not as a revenue measure, 
but to enrich the few at their expense, which no reasonable man 
can deny is the case under the law sought to be repealed by this 
bill. 

The people have paid dearly for the lesson, but they have learned 
it well. No clap-trap of the British flag character or by appeals 
to their prejudices on sectional questions will again delnde the 
sturdy farmers and workmen of the North and West; for while ex- 
perience is an expensive school, it is nevertheless a good one, and 
they have there had their training. Our people that it is 
poor consolation to be informed that in paying $50 for goods that 
should have been purchased for $25 that the other $25 has gone into 
the pockets of their neighbor; and when they are told that when the 
tax wall is lowered England will flood us with cheap goods they 
are not alarmed at this “ terrible” prospect, as they were once upon 
a time. 

Truo it is, there are some like the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. WALKER] who really believe that a consignment of 

ipped from Jand iven to our people would be a for- 
tune, but the number who think thus is becomin reper every day 
and doubtless the gentleman will soon have field to himself. 


Ner can the prop , 80 often made upon this floor, that when this 
tariff wall isdown the foreigners will control our markets and drive 
our man! out, after which they will put up the prices of 


ufacturers 
goods, frighten any one, for they know that whenever a business is 
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ble it will be en in, and with the resources at hand it 

es but a day to build and equip a factory 3 
History has shed light npon this question. As early as 1812, dur- 
ing our war with. England, when. the ports of France were block- 
aded and foreign commerce nearly entirely destroyed, industries 
ng into existence to an extent never equaled since in the same 
length of time, even when the means of accomplishing: that work 
were as different from what they are now as.a rivulet is from a 
mighty river. Men have ceased to think it adi to be known 
as ire traders; they have learned the fact that the natural inclina- 
tion and desire of every man is to buy where he can buy the cheap- 
est and to sell where he can get the most for his wares, and anyone 
who would trade upon any other policy would surely come to insol- 
vency, If this is the correct principle for a man to pursue, why is 


it not right for a company, a. town, a State, and d nation? But 


protection reverses this rule, and compels the majority of the people 
to sell in open market of the world and to purchase in a protected 
one. 

It is proven by reliable statistics that there are engaged in gain- 
fal occupations in the United States, in round numbers, 17,000,000 
people; of this number 850,000 are engaged in eee are 
protected by our system of tariff taxation—a number equal to 5 
per cent of the entire number; so, admitted for the sake of argu- 
ment that all those engaged in or about protected industries are 
benefited, yet 95 per cent are made to suffer so that the 5 per cent 
may prosper. Is it fair that twenty men pay tribute to one in order 
that he may become rich and opulent so that he may endow libra- 
ries, grant large benefactions to science. and art, for his own 

andizement ? For that is what it means at its very best. 
view of this tribute-paying is it strange that wealth has been 
accumulated by a few while the many have grown poorer? 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. Will my colleague allow me to make a sug- 

tion there? 

Mr. TAYLOR.of Indiana. Certainly. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. It is contended by the gentlemen from New 
York [Mr. PAYNE] and. other gentlemen on the other side that if 
labor would organize it would be able to. extort from capitalists 
who now get the benefit of protection their proper share of the 

fit that should go to the eae people. 

Mr. TAXLOR of Indiana. I will deal with that fully further on 
in my remarks. $ 

And yet we are told that protection is for the benefit. of labor, 
and we are pointed to the fact that wages are higher here than in 
England where they have practically free trade. Granted that 
wages are higher here than there, does that prove that it is caused 
by protection? If so, how will our friends reconcile this with the 
fact, that wages are equally greater there than they are in Germany, 
France or Italy, where the system of protection prevails? An 
Englishman. with as much reason, and I think far more, could say 
that free trade makes high wages, and in proofof his assertion points 
to Germany, France, and Italy. I think he might make the same 
statement with more reason, for England is more nearly like Ger- 
many and France in point of population, ownership of the soil, and 
form of government than either of them is like the United States. 
Different conditions exist here from what obtain in England. It has 
a dense population, and consequently a greater competition in the 
labor mankos which, indeed, is the real medium by which. wages 
are fixed. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. May Linterruptmy colleague at that point? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. Certainly. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. I wanted to suggest to him that there are 
498 people to. the square mile in England and Wales, 224 to the 
square mile in Germany, 187 to the square mile in France, and only 
21 people to the we a8 mile in the United States, or the population 
of England and Wales is 22 times as dense to the square mile as it 
is in the United States. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. And I say, further, right here, that 
the entire population of the United States could be placed in the 
single State of Texas and yet it would not be as dense as it is in 
England to-day. z 

And again, we. have an almost boundless. agricultural country 
where the lands are owned by the many; there.the titled few pos- 
sess. the real. estate; our workmen are better and our genius for 
invention is. more marked, and an evidence of this is shown whena 
comparison is made of the amount paid for piecework in this coun- 
try and in England. It will be found that if anything the amount 
received by the English skilled workman is poater than that re- 
ceived by our own, which proves after all that wages are not far 
different when you consider the amount of work accomplished. 

Our protection friends ask that the owners. of industries be made 
the trustees for their workmen, and assert that the tribute given 
them by the Government is in turn paid to their employés. The 
facts do not support this assertion, and it is shown to be untrue, and 
is ven contrary to the rules of common sense. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JOHNSON] put it correctly when 
he said that a. protectionist forgets that he is a trustee when em- 
ploying his men and takes the one who will work for the least 
money, and has a free trade market to select. from. It is. false to 
say that tariff benefits labor, when the ports are open for competi- 


tion to. come in from every country upon the globe free and un- 
trammeled. There is no protection for the laborer except organized; 
Poca re e qualification in his branch of business. No pro- 
tected is going to pay #2 per day for labor when he can get 
those equally skilled and able to perform the work for $1 per day. 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE,] admits that 
trades: union is the only force given to the workingman by which 
the employer is compelled to keep faith with his employés and the 
Government, and yet we see every day those very trades unions 
forced to the wall by accumulated wealth, and when they demand 
a.share in the bounty of the Government, granted upon the theory 
that it was for their benefit, they are driven from the workshops 
and their given to others, or the works shut down and the 
workmen left to starve. 

But we need not resort to theories to prove the falsity of the claim 
that the workingmen are benefited by a high tariff in an increase 
of wages, as we have too many practical illustrations to the con- 
trary. Never in the history of our Government, not even durin 
the war, were import duties higher than under the operations o 
the McKinley law; and where did wages advance, in what line of 
industry? For every one that any protectionist will show me, I 
will point out 100 where wages have been reduced, while every- 
thing he has had to buy to clothe himself and family has advanced, 
and this state of affairs has continued ever since the enactment of 
that law until to-day ;. we find our laboring classes without employ- 
ment or means with which to buy food to sustain life. We are told 
by gentlemen on the other side that this deplorable state of affairs 
has been caused by the effort of the Democratic party to reduce the 
tariff; this certainly is a poor commentary upon their boasted sys- 
tem of protection. 


If after thirty years of receiving tribute they are unable to stand . 


up inst even an attempt to take away i a portiga of their bounty 
it is better by far that these industries never existed, and if 
anything is proven by this it is that in many instances even the 
beneficiaries are injured by protection, as the system fosters un- 
healthy growth and creates. unproductive labor. A business that 
can not thrive without Government aid had better go down, for it 
is unproductive of good to anyone. Better for the employer and 
the employé to engage in business that is self-supporting and not 
dependent upon Government aid for existence. 

he condition of the American workingman should be far better 
than it is, and it would be if this system of protection were abol- 
ished, for in this country we have na an immense adyan- 
tage over every other country on the face of the globe, no lIuxuri- 
ous royalty or titled pensioners. ap, eee no standing army 
or navy, or other great drain of like character on our revenues; we 
are practically free from these, and yet thousands of honest and in- 
dustrious men are driven to soup-heuses to sustain life, while those 
who have made fortunes from this hard labor are surrounded by 
every luxury with the money that was given to them ostensibly for 
the 3 of benefiting those men who are now begging for 
bread. 

Someone said upon this floor last week that 25,000 men owned 
one-half of all the wealth in this country, and that statement has 
not been contradicted. All wealth being the product of labor and 
laboring being energy expended in producing wealth, imagine how 
the faces of the workingmen have been ground in gathering together 
these vast fortunes in afew hands. it any wonder t three 
months enforced idleness drives them to penury and want? Ifa fair 
division of these Government benefactions had been mada this con- 
dition of affairs would not exist. But again upon the question of 
wages, that gentlemen talk so much about as they pose here as the 
champions of labor, they would have us believe that. there is uni- 
formity of wages in this country, when everyone must know that 
thisstatementis untrue. Our.own observation, as well as statistics, 
teaches us that there are differences in amounts paid to the same 
class of labor, even in adjoining States, and in many industries the 
difference in wages in different: localities of the United States is 
greater than between that which is paidin this country and Europe 
ds a hole. And more, it is even seen that in the unprotected in- 
dustries it yt Cases occurs that wages are higher than in the pro- 
tected ones. na man is seeking work, he is not asked what 
will be required to support his family, but what ean he do and how 
much work can he r dee it is What he accomplishes that is con- 
sidered and not his personal needs. 

There is little doubt but What there are produets that can and 
and always will be made cheaper abroad than here, and for us to 
tax ourselves in order to make some home manufacturer equal to 
some one abroad is ridiculous and absurd. Better confine oursel- 
ves to those branches of business in which we have an advantage 
over all the rest of the world; then our wages will necessarily 
higher, our output more productive, and our laberers will not be 
compelled to rely on Government aid for a continuance of employ- 
ment. : 

Unquestionably, most, if not all, of the things we import can be 
made here—some of them at.loss—and our Republican friends tell us 
that it is right and proper that a tariff high enough should be placed 
upon all to make it profitable here, thus placing the burden upon 
the consumer of that article to build up an industry that can only 
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be maintained at the expenses of the pegple. They tell us that 
these industries will soon be self-supporting and Government aid 
could then be withdrawn. Whoever heard of a protected industry 
consenting to an abolition of the tariff? No man who lives. Let 
cven a proposition of that kind be made and the country is besieged 
with circulars, money is expended, every influence brought to 
lear, every energy exerted by the owners of these protected indus- 
tries to defeat any measure tending to even a reduction of these 
benefactions. < 

The first tariff law that passed in this country, in 1789, was in- 
tènded by its promoters to run seven years to assist infant indus- 
tries. Instead of seven, its duration was twenty-seven years, and 
when altered it was but to increase it. Ever since that time until 
the present, protectionists have been crying for assistance to infant 
industries, notwithstanding several generations have passed away. 

In 1844 the election was fonght on somewhat similar issues to 
those which obtained in 1892. At that time the country was in a 
similar situation to that in which we find ourselves to-day. The 
beneficiaries of the tariff and their champions were overwhelmed 
and a system of tariff for revenue was inaugurated that made our 
country bloom like a rose and prosper as it had never done before. 
The country increased in population and prosperity; our merchant 
marine grew in magnificent 3 on the high seas and be- 
came the wonder of the world. 

With the enactment of the Morrill tariff, and its kindred measures 
since passed, that prosperity has gradually vanished, and our mer- 
chant marino has been wiped from existence. Our great staples, 
wheat and cotton, under the restrictive policy of these measures 
find no markets, and as the tariff has increased they have declined 
in price until they can not be produced at a cost exceeding the 
amount obtained in the market when offered for sale, and that 
price is regulated by a country which will not buy from us if she 
can procure elsewhere, and who can blame her people for so doing? 
England retaliates, not by placing a tariff upon our wheat, corn, 
cotton, and beef products, for she well knows that that would be 
simply making the price of those commodities dearer to her people; 
but by her assistance competitors have been brought into the field 
against us and have forced us to accept lower prices for all these 
products, and this at the expense of the producer of these articles, 
who bears the burden without having received any of the benefits 
from our system of tariff laws. 

England for two hundred years tried the protective system, and 
how similar in some ts was her condition under its operations 
to ours at the present time? She saw her merchant marine driven 
from the high seas and her wealth amassed in a few hands, vast 
sums of money being used to elect men favorable to that system; 
lobbyists besieged Parliament, and the use of money was even re- 
sorted to to secure champions in that body. Brave men who had 
their country’s interests at heart came to the front and these evils 
were eradicated by the abolition of the protective system. 

Our Republican friends underestimate the forat genee of the pro- 
ducer of Saa products when they attempt to delude him further in 
support of protection by telling him he is given a home market, for 
he has learned by experience that when more is produced than con- 
sumed home market is a delusion and asnare, and that what should 
be a blessing—large and abundant crops—actually becomes acurse, 
for that remaining, after home consumption is supplied, is actually 
used to force down the price of theentire product. Nor will farmers 
be longer hoodwinked by a tariff on wheat, for they know that when 
the product exceeds the home demand, which is always the case 
with this staple, he must seek a market abroad, where he sells 
against all competitors. 

And he knows also that the price of his proue: is fixed not by 
New York, Baltimore, or Chicago, but by the markets of London, 
and that when he sells in that market, taking the price paid there, 
he knows he is denied the privilege of bringing goods that he and 
his neighbors wear back with him, for the reason that if permitted 
so to do that the manufacturer of merchandise in this country would 
beinjured thereby. And he further knows that to-day he couldobtain 
in goods which he is compelled to have for his own and his family’s 
comfort an amount equal to $1 per bushel for his wheat, based on 
English prices; but under existing conditions for his bushel of 
whea: A rier sold at home or abroad, he receives but 60 cents, and 
with that 60 cents can buy but 37 cents worth of unprotected cloth- 


ing. 

Nature has done much for the State that I in part have the honor 
to ye t on this floor. We have a genial climate and a fertile 
soil that produces like a garden, giving to us large returns in crops 
for the labor expended in cultivation. In the district I represent 
we raise enough wheat to supply two States like Indiana with 
breadstuff, and with proper legislation, equitable laws, and unre- 
stricted markets, would ontrank any State in New England in its 
wealth per capita. As it is, the man who relies on this industry 
alone does well if he realizes any interest on his investment, and 
those who are in debt must deny themselves even the comforts of 
life to pay the interest on the mortgages which cover their home- 
steads. These people have come to know the cause of all this and 
are demanding that they have a fair chance in life’s battle, and 
with the help of the Democratic majority in this Congress I think 
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I can safely promise that they will receive, if not all that they sk 
at least enough for them to be able to see the promised land beyon: 
which in due time they will occupy. 

We are told that clothing is cheaper than it was formerly and 
that this is due to the tariff. If this be true, why are goods also 
cheap abroad? Yea, cheaper than here? This condition is not due 
to the tariff, but is due to better facilities for their manufacture, 
made so by the inventive genius of man, where one machine in 
many instances is made to perform the work of 50 men. Is it an 
wonder that goods are cheapened? They are cheaper, and woul 
be cheaper still were it not for the opportunities given manufac- 
turers by the tariff to keep up prices and control the output. 
Under its provisions they are able to, and do, form trusts and com- 
binations, which a prominent Republican said “were private 
affairs” for the te ard of adding to the cost an amount nearly 
equal to the custom duty on the article, thereby preventing impor- 
tation as well as demanding from the consumer more than a just 
equivalent for the article sold, andalso preventing a supply greater 
than the demand—a privilege not accorded to our farmer friends. 
This is particularly true in the case of woolens, for with free wool 
and our present facilities for manufacture there is no nation upon 
the globe that can make this class of goods cheaper than we can, as 
has been fully demonstrated many times upon this floor. 

There are several industries, it is true, that have been brought 
into existence by the protective laws that no doubt are being oper- 
ated at little or no profit, and in all probabilities never will. 

We can never hope to equalize ourselves with all nations. Our 
climate and conditions are different. What can be produced cheaply 
in one country might be impossible, or at least impracticable, in an- 
other, and therefore the very laws of nature sanction an exchange 
of commodities between nations, and surely it is no compliment to 
Americans to say we are not capable of making good bargains in the 
open market in the way of barter, and that for our protection we 
must confine ourselves to a home market. This is too narrow arule 
for the people of this great and growing country to follow. It is 
only by trade that we can enrich ourselves, and when the oppor- 
tunity to trade is abridged the ability to accumulate is weakened. 

We have wheat, corn, cotton, and meat of a better quality anda 
greater quantity than is raised elsewhere, to trade for other com- 
modities; why should we be prevented from doing it, to our loss 
ee and to the ruin of our agricultural classes? Let all hot- 

ouse industries go to the wall; we will be Me ped by it, for new 
markets will thereby be opened for the products of our farms, 
which under the present system have been so discriminated against. 

I have listened anxiously throughout this entire debate for some 
pee to inform us what benefit the grain raiser of the West 

as derived from the McKinley tariff, but no one has done more 
than to attempt to deny that Mr. Blaine had said that the McKinle 
law would not make a market for another barrel of pork or a bushel | 
of grain; but whether he made the statement or not, no evidence 
has been offered here to prove that it was not substantially true. 

The protective system received a fatal blow at the hands of our 
Republican frienas when they removed the duty from sugar, for it 
gave to the people a practical illustration of the sweets of free 
trade on one of the necessaries of life, and clearly demonstated to 
them how they were-being robbed year by year by the tariff sys- 
tem. This lesson was further illustrated by the granting of a bounty 
to the sugar interests, which, whileto my mindis less objectionable, 
its unfairness is to the ordinary person more apparent, and is easil, 
seen to be an outrage upon other interests not similarly favo: 
For my part I am at a loss to know why the Vermont maple-sugar 
producer, or the Louisiana cane-grower, can consistently ask t 
the wheat and corn interests of sig Miele pts should be taxed to pay 
them a bounty on their product. But of the two systems, tariff or 
bounty, I much prefer the latter, as we then know exactly what we 
are required to pay, while by the former we give without knowing 
how much is contributed. 

When we give to a charitable object we all like to have the priv- 
ilege of saying how much we shall give. For my part I do not 
favor either bounty or a protective tariff, and shall vote to abolish 
both. All this country needs is fair trade and liberal dealing with 
all nations. Our geographical position, our productive soil, and 
temperate climate, together with our large area of arable land that 
yields abundantly great diversity of products, and to which fam- 
ine never comes, give us an advantage over all other nations on the 
face of the globe; and there is no reason why this people, with the 
organized intelligence possessed by them, should not commercially 
rule the earth by land and sea. All that we can produce might finda 
ready market abroad, but for this unfair, selfish, and narrow policy. 
Existing conditions canin part be remedied, and the Democratic 
party has undertaken the task of accomplishing that result. 

I am convinced that if the bill now under consideration becomes 
a law, it will do much toward giving onr people a fair price for 
their products and leave in the hands of labor a fair share of its 
earnings, and will pars the way to better things and ultimately cor- 
rect the abuses that have grown up under the policy of protection. 
I shall vote for it with pleasure, and feel that I am not only doing 
my duty by the people 3 but also my duty to my country. 


[Loud applause. 
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Mr. BAKER of New eg Mr. Chairman, the American 
rotective principle is older than our Government. It found a deep 
odgment in several of the original colonies and was advocated for 
the avowed purpose of providing, by the encouragement of manufac- 
tures and coastwise commerce, other employment than agriculture 
for a part of the people, thus furnishing home supplies for a home 
market; but as such efforts were local andnot national, and as each 
colony sou ght its own immediate advancement rather than the pros- 
perity of all, the result was necessarily unsatisfactory. 5 
Therefore practical free trade east its blight over the colonies, 
and when they became free and sovereign States they remained de- 
penran upon England for nearly everything the soil did not pro- 
uce. To add to the financial misfortunes of the tima, resulting 
largely from the repressive trade regulations enforced for years by 
England from which, at last, they were free by treaty, but not in 
fett, they were jealous each of the other, and would unite in no 
general government clothed with sufficient power to legislate upon 
uestions of finance or of taxation, theirunion being little better 
than a defensive league among independent States, each care- 
fully reserving “every power, jurisdiction, and right * * not 
expressly delegated.” So that period of our history known as“ Un- 
der the Confederacy,” despite the efforts and warnings of the most 
sagacious men of the time who advocated the wisdom and necessity 
of protection, was a season of unrestrained free trade. The result 
is well known and beyond dispute. 
Of it Webster says: 


From the close of the war of the Revolution there came a period of depression 
and distress on the Atlantic coast such as the people had hardly felt during the 
sharpest crisis of the war itself. Shi ers, shipbuilders, m 
all were destitute of rp tara some of them destitute of bread. British 


oa! a caine freely, and British 8 came plentifully; while to American shi 
and American products there was neither mon the one side, nor the 
equivalent of reciprocal free trade on the other. The cheaper labor of England 
supplied the inhabitants of the Atlantic shores with everything. Ready-made 
among the rest, from the crown of the head to the soles of the feet, were 
for sale in every city. 
From 1783 to 1789 were sad years for those who had achieved their 
political, but not their financial, independence, 
Our people paid their money to English manufacturers for foreign 
goods and it became scarce at home. 
The products of the country were sold at prices which were dis- 
appointing to the farmer and brought little relief to the country. 
yerywhere there were discouragement and discontent and want 
and distress, refusing to leave, were unwelcome guests in many a 
household. Only a limited quantity of the most ordinary and 
coarsest manufactures were produced here. j 
Large shipments of foreign imported without the payment 
of duties from well-established factories destroyed the domestic 
manufactures and mechanica] employments which nonconsumption 
ements and the war had created and temporarily sustained. 
Such is the brief record of the only purely free-trade era in this 
country. No one denies that it was a period of personal sufferin 
and financial dishonor. To escape from it nearly all the wise an 
patriotic men of the time advocated the formation of a government 
which could “lay and collect duties and regulate commerce,” and 
thus restrain importations, 
Upon this point Washington said: 
The of domestic manufactures in my conception, be among the 
first 9 which may natural! 8 ow foe ~ 


y to flow from an energetic 
vernmen as eee on on this sub- 
Kot by the unif ity of my practice in giving a decided pre: ce to the prod- 


ucts and fabrics of America whenever it may 
sonable expense or very great inconvenience. 

The Constitution having been adopted and elections held, the 
House of Representatives, a quorum being secured, elected its 
Speaker on the first day of ‘ioc 1789. The Constitution was then 
new, and in this first Congress there were sixteen who were mem- 
bers of the convention which framed the Constitution, and many 
others who were in the conventions of the States which ratified it. 

It will be remembered also that Washington, who presided over the 

constitutional convention, was President of the new Republic. 

Under these circumstances, if protection is “a fraud,” and if the 
Federal Government ‘has no constitutional power” to impose and 
collect tariff duties except for the purpose of revenue only, as the 
latter-day Democrats assert, would not these patriotic men then in 
and out of Congress, who prepared, discussed, and promulgated the 
Constitution, have prevented its perversion or desecration in the 
very first months of its practical existence and at the beginning of 
the Government under its provisions? And if they had been false 
to the trust reposed in them, would not the people have demanded 
that the charter of their liberties be respected? Let the records of 
that hour tell their patriotic story. ‘The first petition ever presented 
to the National House of Representatives was for protection and 
the preferment of home labor. 

The Journal of the House gives this account of it: 

Saturday April 11, 1789. 

A petition of the tradesmen, manufacturers, and others, of the town of Baltimore, 
in the State of Maryland, whose names are thereunto subscribed, was presented 


to the House and read, stating certain matters, and praying an imposition of such 


duties on all foreign articles which can be made in America, as will give a just 

and decided preference to the labors of the petitioners, and that there may be 

2 to them, in common with the other manufacturers and mechanics of the 
nited States, such relief as in the wisdom of Congress may appear proper. 


done without involving unrea- 


Such was the first appeal of the people to their representatives 


in Congress, and the second petition came, not from pein fey. 
wheremany manufactories were established, but from the later home 
of free trade and nullification, the city of Charleston, in South Caro- 
lina. The House Journal records it as follows: 

Monday, April 13, 1789. 

A pena of the ber ile, eg of the city of Charleston, in the State of South 
Carolina, was presented to the House and 8 the distress they are in 
from the decline of that branch of business, and the present situation of the trade 
of the United States, and praying that the wisdom and policy of the National 
Legislature may be directed to such measures ina general regulation of trade and 
the establishment of a proper navigation act as tend to relieve the ee 
distresses of the petitioners, and in common with them, those of their fellow-ship- 
wrights throughout the United States. 

And the next general petition presented by the people to their 
Representatives in Congress was from the city of New York, and is 
given by the Journal as follows: 

Saturday, April 18, 1789. 

A petition of the mechanics and manufacturers of the city of New York, whose 
names are hereunto subscribed, was presented to the House and read, setting forth 
that in the t deplorable state of trade and manufactures they look with con- 
fidence to the operations by the new Government for a restoration of both, and- 
that relief which they have so longand anxiously desired; that they have sub, 
joined a list of such articles as can be manufactured in the State of New York. 
and humbly pray the countenance and attention of the National Legislature thereto 


These petitions were each referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, and were given careful public con- 
a What re ac ke to th 1 ed, and 

at response did Congress make to these early, varied, an - 
sistent demands of the people? Did that first Congress, sisctad by 
those who adopted the Constitution, tell them that protection is a 
fraud and paved ease f. he did it insist thatit should beincidental 
only, and suggest that it should be accidental as well that the Con- 
stitution be not strained, or did they speak in honeyed thongh de- 
ceitful words of the beauties and virtues of tariff reform? 

Let the statutes of the United States give their effective answer. 

The first law enacted by Congress prescribed the official oath for 
Government officers. It was an essential incident of the new order 
of things, and could not be delayed. The next act of Congress was 
a iff law framed according to the wishes of the people, and 
reported by Madisen. It p the House by a vote of more than 
five to one and the Senate unanimously, and was approved by Gen. 
Washington. 

That there might be no mistake in this regard the statuteis intro- 
duced by a preamble in these words: 

Whereas, it is necessary for the of Government, for the discharge of 
the debts of the United States, — oe ent protection of manu- 
factures, that duties, be laid on goods. wares, merchandise imported. 

Washington in his annual message for 1796, said: 

Con has re and not without su 
Presson eee 0 ee eee, The object is of too much consequence not to 
insure a continuance of their efforts in every way which shall appear eligible. 

The Democratic party of to-day is in danger of being committed 
by its leaders in this House to the policy of raising revenue by in- 
ternal taxation rather than by the exaction of duties upon imports. 

They claim to be Jeffersonian Democrats, but, as in a majority of 
their claims and assertions, they are not sustained by the facts of 
history or the opinions of the fathers of the Republic. 

Let us see what Jefferson thought on this point. In his message 
to Congress in 1801, he said: 

Weighing all probabilities of expense, as well as of income, there is reasonal 
8 of confidence that we may now safely dispense with all the ee 

And in his second inaugural address he uses this language: 

The su on of of useless establishments and e 
enabled S These, covering our land th off 
cers and opening our doors to their intrusion, had already begun that process of 
domiciliary vexation, which, once entered, is scarcely to be restrained from reach- 
ing successively every article of poime ere ht ag * * * The remaining 
revenue on the consumption of foreign arti * cheerfully by those who 
can afford to add foreign luxuries to domestic comforts, being coll on our 
seaboard and frontiers only and incorporated with the transactions of our mer- 
cantile citizens, it may be pleasure and the pride of an American toask, What 
ana; what mechanic, what laborer ever sees a tax-gatherer of the United 

And in his sixth and eighth annual messages, the income from 
the then existing tariff laws being in excess of the public needs, 
he recommended that the surplus revenue be expended in the im- 
provement of roads, canals, and rivers, for publie education, and 
other great foundations of eee and union, rather than that 
the tariff should be discontinu 

Is not this a worthy precedent for the degenerate Democracy of 
this day, when the revenue now collected from all sources is insuf- 
ficient to meet current expenses, and the Secretary of the Treas: 
announces that it is necessary to increase the bonded debt of the 
nation to pay the demands upon the Treasury, and that the exigency 
is so great that he takes the responsibility, Congress being in ses- 
sion, to issue bonds to supplement the decreasing revenues, under 
an authority to prepare and provide for the redemption of legal- 
tender notes which has remained in “ innocuous desuetude ” for more 
than fifteen years, his party at the same time proposing to reduce 
the revenue from customs at the rate of $75,000,000 per annum, and 
to destroy the manufactures dependent upon the existing tariff, 
apparently for no better purpose than to substitute therefor, for 


directed their attention to the 
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the benefit of no one, the very internal-revenne taxes which Jeffer- 
son deprecated? 

How many of the Democrats on this floor, or anywhere, who sup- 
port the Administration are willing to sustain Jefferson in his pa- 
triotic assertion of genuine Americanism when he wrote: 


My idea is that we should enco! home manufactures to the extent of our 
own consumption of everything of w we raise the raw ma 

Are the Democrats of this House and those who elected them the 
followers of Jefferson, or are the Republicans of to-day more nearly 
in accord with the true historic principles of that great party-leader 
and statesman f 

Let the Democrats who have rejoiced in the thought that they 
were Jeffersonian Democrats carefully review the present situation, 
and they will discover that their party has abandoned its early prin- 
ciples, and that it now stands for the reverse of those grand doctrines 
upon which it endeared itself to the working men and women of 
Amcrica, and that instead of being the defen of our manufact- 
ures, commerce and business prosperity, they are the open allies of 
England, our pa commercial enemy, and that there is rejoic- 
ing — hout Great Britain whenever the Democratic party gains 
a political victory. 

nerally each succeeding tariff act, prior to 1812, increased the 
duties to be collected, and when war became necessary Congress 
doubled the existing duties and added 10 per cent upon importa- 
tions in foreign bottoms. During the first quarter century of our 
national life no prominent public man was a free trader, and all 
of them whom the American people love and venerate were pro- 
nounced in their advocacy of protection. 

Madison, ever watchful of the rights of the le, was a careful 
student of the Constitution and personally had knowledge of 
the intent of the people in adopting it. opinions upon consti- 
tutional questions are therefore of great value and entitled not only 
to the most careful consideration, but may be regarded as of the 
highest authority. 

view of the fact that the Democratic party in its platform of 
1892 denounced the existing tariff laws ‘ as a fraud“ and “ a rob- 
bery ” and further declared!“ it to be a fundamental principle of the 
Democratic party that the Federal Goverment has noconstitntional 
power to impose and collect tariff duties, except for the purposes of 
revenue only,” it may be interesting to consider his views ing 
rotection. They are fully expressed in his writings. As late as 
828 he wrote: s 


That the enco ent of manufactures was an ol of the te regu- 
late trade is by the use made of the power for object in tke first ses- 
sion of the Congress under the Constitution, when the members 


resent were so many who had been members of the Federal Convention which 

ed the Constitution and of the State conventions which ratified it; each of 

these classes consisting also of members who had opposed and who had espoused 
the Constitution in its actual form. 

A farther evidence in support of the constitutional power to protect and foster 
manufactures by regulations of trade, an evidence that ought of itself to settle 
the question, is the uniform and practical sanction given to the power by the 
General Government. * * * 

> + * Nojnovel construction, however ingeniously devised or however re- 
spectable and patriotic its patrons, can withstand the weight of such authorities 
or the unbroken current of so prolonged and universal a practice. 

And upon another occasion he said: 

Every President, from Gen. Washington to Mr. J. O. Adams inclusive, has 
recog the power of a tariff in favor of manufactures, without indicating a 
doubt, or that a doubt existed anywhere. 

And again: 

A nation leaving its foreign trade in all cases to regulate itself might soon find 
it regalated by other nations into a subserviency to a foreign interes 

And again, in 1832: 

It appears from the debates in the House of Representatives (those in the Sen- 
ate not having been taken) that not a doubt was started of the power of Congress 
to impose du on im for the encouragement of domestic manufactures. 
It is not unworthy of farther notice, that propositions of that character were 
made by three members from Virginia; by one of a on coals, in favor of her 
coal pits; by another of a duty on hemp, to encourage growth of the article; 
and bya third, a prohibition on beef, in favor of American graziers; aduty being 

at the same time by a member from South Carolina on hemp. as a proper 


encouragement to the culture of that article in the suitable soil and climate of 


After the close of the war of 1812 some of the le clamored 
for a reduction of taxation and claimed that the duties on imports 
were too high, and, as the people had suffered much during the war 
and the necessary expenses of the Government were less in time of 
yes the low tariff act of 1816 was enacted to meat the popular 

and. Tho panic of 1817 soon followed. After seven years of 
this low tariff Henry Clay was Speaker of the House and in a speech 
graphically described the then situation as follows: 


The general distress which posa the whole — is forced us by 
numerous facts of the most table character. is indicated by the di- 
minished ex of native products; by the depressed and reduced state of our 
foreign na ion; by our diminished commerce; 
crops of grain perishing in our barns for want of. ; by the diminu- 


em > 
uent reduction of the wages of labor; * * * oo shots 


pressed 
y in the nation, which 
cent within a few 
Perfect fidelity 
darker hues." 


Col. Benton, of Missouri, portrayed in even more vivid lan 
2 ee of the people at that time and stated their condition 
as ws: 

No price for property or produce; no sales but those of the sheriff and the mar- 
— no — at execution but the creditor or some hoarder of 3 
farm; no sound of the hammer but that of the auctioneer knoe! down prop- 


lief, the universal demand, th 
Federal. 


Relief did not come until the enactment of the tariff act of 1824, 
which was approved by President Monroe. In a preceding message 


he had said: 

It is deemed of great importance to give encouragement to our domestic manu- 
factures. In what manner the evils verted to may be remedied, and how far ft 
may be practicable, in other respects, to afford them further, encouragement, pay- 
ing due regard to all the other great interests of the nation, ia submitted fo the 

of 

And again: 

It may fairly be that, under the protection given to domestic man- 
ufactures by FFF 
turing country on a large scale. 


The protective tariff of 1824 received the py i and votes of 
Andrew Jackson, Martin Van Buren, James Buchanan, Thomas H. 
Benton, and other prominent Democrats, and their action was justi- 
fied by the prosperity which followed. 

The still more protective tariff of 1828 received the support of 
all of those distinguished gentlemen, then in Con , and was 
approved by John Sass Adams. This beneficent legislation was 

en, as now, resisted by those representing the discontent of non- 
manufacturing localities, and soon the standard of nullification and 
treason was raised in South Carolina, and was as promptly sup- 
pressed by Andrew Jackson. 

His views were well known prior to his election, for he had stated 
them as follows: 

Where has the American farmer a market for his 
for cotton he has neither a foreign nor a home ä ; 
— when there is no market either at home or abroad, that there is too muo. 

bor employed in agriculture, and that the channels of labor should be multi- 


—— Common sense points out at once the remedy. Draw from agriculture 
su; 


in 
creatin, i 
rofitable account, and benefits to the country will result. Take from ture 
the United States 600,000 men, women, and c and you at once give a 
home market for more breadstaffs than all now hes us. In short, 
itish merchants. 


sir, we have been too long subject to the policy o 

. 5 or else in short time, by contin 
in ĉo: p 

ing our present policy, we shall all be — oursetece, 2 zj 

How strange itis that a party 9 practical free trade 
should regularly celebrate an anniversary in honor of Jackson, who 
was elected upon assurances which as distinctly affirmed the right 
of protection as the Republican platform of poy years later, and 
who personally advocated the principles now held by the irae | 
in this House. Certainly, if Jackson is the “patron saint” of = 
ern Democracy, he has ore ie cep ‘since he was in the 
flesh. If he is to be judged by his words and acts in public life, if 
now living, he would be in hearty affiliation with the Republican 
party. 

Notwithstanding there was no general sympathy with the action 
of South Corolina, it was decided to reduce the protective tarif by 
easy gradations to 20 per cent. This reduction led to the panic of 
1837, in which the business of the whole country was demoralized, 
and many a business man, previously prosperous, bankrupted and 
reduced to penury and want. 

The memory of those disastrous days has not vanished, and some 
of the older men on this floor could bear personal witness to the 
disasters and misery of that time. 

Prosperity came under the tariff act of 1842, which was so pop- 
ular that the Democratic party entered the next campaign as its 
avowed 5 But, true to its natural instincts, that party 
abandoned the people and turned to the free-trade theories and 
principles of Great Britain. 

It enacted the law of 1846, known as the“ Walker tariff,” which 
brought our country nearer to a free-trade basis than ever before 
under the Constitution. Various causes, not applicable to the 
country at this time, postponed for several years the disasters in- 
herent in such legislation. Of this period of financial disaster 
President Fillmore, in his annual message of 1851, said: 

The valne of our exports of breadstuffs and which it was 

the incentive of a lene tariff and lar, ee pot stan ns 
nted, has fallen from $65,000,000 in 1847 to $21,000,000 in 1851, with 
of a still further reduction in 1862, The policy which dictated 
a low rate of duties on fo merchandise, it was thon, f by who estab- 
S it the farming population of this country by increas- 
ing the demand and raising the price of our agricultural products in foreign mar- 
kets. The foregoing facts. however, seem to show, incontestibly, that no such 
result has followed the adoption of this policy. 

This condition of affairs culminated in the panie of 1857. Every 
interest was prostrated. No one could paint a more dismal picture 
of the condition of the country than that given by President Buch- 
anan, in his. annual message for that year. He said: 

With unsurpassed ions and the elements of natural 
wealth, our ani aa vni aranin erso riari ringen works are retarded, and 
thousands of useful laborers are thrown out of employment and reduced to want. 


ed; and, instead of feeding 
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We have possessed all the elements of material wealth in rich‘abundance, and 
notwithstanding all these advantages, our country in its monetary interests is in 
a deplorable condition. 

All these financial disorders occurred in a period of free trade 
and are officially certified by a President whose Democracy has 
never been challenged. Business prosperity came again under the 
stimulus of the Morrill tariff of 1861 and remained during and 
since the war of the rebellion, culminating, under the McKinley 
tariff, in the glorious commercial], mechanical, and manufacturing 
successes of 1892, to be followed, upon the return to power of the 
party which enacted the Walker tariff, by a year of business 

pression greater than the American people endured at any time 
during the eee period of over thirty years Which ended upon 
the 4th of March, last, and equaling in many respects the woes 
and ruin so accurately described by idents Fillmere and Buch- 
anan 


This brief sketch of our tariff legislation teaches— 

First. That our country has never p or working men and 
women been fnlly employed or well paid under a low or nonpro- 
tective tariff. 

Second. That our country has never recovered from financial dis- 
aster following a low tariff until a protective tariff has been enacted, 

Third. That the South has compelled the Demoeratie party to 

l protective tariffs and enact so-called revenue tariffs every 
time it secured control of the Government, for the reason that the 
Southern, which is the zaling part of that party, never has been 
favorable to free and independent labor. 

Fourth. That the Democratic party has abandoned the principles 
held by Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Jackson, and other dis- 
tinguished leaders, and has substituted therefor the free-trade the- 
ories of England, and that the Republican party is in accord with 
the policy and practice of the fathers of the Republic. 

That these propositions are true may be emphasized by stating 
some general facts. In 1854, after eight years of experience under 
the Walker tariff, there was a soup house for the poor in every ward 
of New York City and thousands of unemployed laborers paraded 
the streets, demanding work that they might support themselves 
and their families. In 1892, after thirty years of protection, there 
was no public soup house in all this broad land and nowhere was 
auy honest laborer wiling = oe to 1 . 
employment. In „ Simply use the e 
support of the principles of the tariff of 1840 i again in fall 
control of the Government, there are in e 1 city public 
eating houses forthe poor or organized relief corps for the distribu- 
tion of charity, hundreds of thousands of able-bodied and willi 

e-earners are without sap apeos; and women and children 
suffering from hunger and cold. 

Let us consider other facts. 

In the State of New York in 1851 there was 1 pauper to each 
24 inhabitants; in 1856, 1 to every 17 inbabitants, and in 1859, at 
the very close of this “golden era of tariff reform,” there was 1 
pauper to every 13} persons. 

As the “‘reform” became more “ golden” and venerable the num- 
ber of paupers steadily increased. 

Let us now look af the reverse picture in that State. 

In 1890, after thirty years of protection, there was only 1 pauper 
to each 583 persons. 

But some one ag #2 that these periods are too brief to be relia- 
ble for statistics. t us then turn to England and place her in 
comparison with the United States. No one claims that the number 
of paupers in England is less than 787,545, or one to each fifty per- 


sons. In the United States, by the last census, the number of pau- 
is 73,045, or one to each eight hundred and fifty bein 

y po ion seventeen times less than in free-trade England. 
Does this result prove that protection is “a fraud” and a robbery” 
of the poor? It is also in this connection well to remember that 
there are more than twice as many paupers in England than among 
all the teeming millions of Russia, and nearly three times as many 
asin Italy. So much for pauperism. Let us look for a moment to 
a more pleasing side of the question. 

Everyone knows that the deposits inthesavings banks are large} 
by the wage-earners, In Great Britain, the home of free trade, wi 
a population of 38,000,000, there are only 856,000, 000, or $14 per 
capita, deposited in the savings banks. 5 

n New York, with protected industries and a population of 
6,000,000, there are $550,000,000 deposited in savings banks, or $90 
per capita. 

And in my own little State, rich in all that makes life cy aap 
and happy, there were on the 30th day of June, 1892, over $72,000 00 
deposited in savings banks, being an average of $426.24 to c 
depositor, or, if divided among all the people of the State, men, 
women, and children, there would be $192.66 for each person. 

While the country was rejoicing 555 of 1892 
the majority of the voters elected a Democratic President and gave 
the Democrats a majority in both Houses of Congress. 

That party was oper to reverse the protective policy of the 
nation under which it prospered for more than thirt 7 ears, 
during which time our population had more than doubled, our 
wealth increased beyond any precedent, the money in the country 
more than quadrupled, our imports increased from $336,000,000 to 
$813,000,000, our exports from $316,000,000 to more than one billion, 
the balance of trade, from being $20,000,000 against us had become 
nearly two hundred millions in our favor, our post-offices nearly 
trebled, the revenue from postage in in even greater propor- 
tions, our railroad mileage increased from 30,000 to 174,000 miles, 
the number of telegraph offices increased tenfold, our total agri- 
cultural productions had increased threefold, our manufactures in 
a greater proportion, our schools, colleges, and churches had kept 
pace with our industrial progress, and in the essential elements of 
prosperity and civilization we were leading the nations. 

That it is wise to abandon the precedents under which such 
remarkable progress was attained I can not believe. Yet a major- 
ity in this House are supporting a bill which even while pending 
has deranged business, stopped manufactures, discouraged the 
farmer, turned thousands from remunerative employment to en- 
forced idleness, brought distress to millions of women and children, 
and is about to add fifty millions of dollars to the bonded debt of 
the country, thus ae the burdens of the people in atime of 
profound peace and, until the ascendency of the present adminis- 
tration, of remarkable prosperity. 

The interest on this unn addition to our national debt 
will be a lasting and sad reminder of the incompetency of our rulers. 

Fortunate, indeed, shall we be if we are not subjected to even 
worse results than those that already beset us. 

So far as the people have been able they have by the recent elec- 
tions and by the thousands of petitions sent here, endeavored to 
avert further action in the direction of free trade, but their peti- 
tions are disregarded and their votes must again be recorded be- 
fore any relief can be secured. 

The results expected of the Wilson bill by its friends are shown 
by the exhibit of the Ways and Means Committee recapitulating 
its schedules as follows: 


G.—Agricultural products and provisions.. 
H.—Spirits, wines, and other beverages .-- 


Eau a 55S a5 bas E weev we casnecsgu csaaceessiuenses 


Total duty received in 1893 unnn uan o oeren 
Total duty estimated under proposed bill ...... 


Pere eeeeerr ri irre titer terriers 


cent. 

$19, 096, 205. 67 $6, 004, 066. 85 $4, 460, 502. 46 23.35 

23, 513, 506. 16 12, 101, 661. 60 8, 682, 058, 26 34.87 

44, 983, 859. 48 26, 495, 561. 22 15, 970, 053. 97 35. 50 

2, 090, 445. 36 917, 985. 28 636, 813. 43 23. 65 

1, 328, 908. 50 1938, 204. 48 98, 522. 32 7.41 

12, 588, 407. 12 14, 831, 989, 99 11.528, 788.11 117.82 91. 58 

85, 723, 828. 48 11, 902, 261. 00 7, 806, 811. 65 33.32 21. 82 

13, 874, 921. 06 9, 698, 336. 91 8, 421, 347.54 69. 90 60, 69 

— 20, 510, 438. 98 11, 333, 605. 23 7, 885, 585. 28 55. 25 38.45 
41, 706, 792. 44 18, 767, 353. 37 12, 724, 279.49 45. 00 30.51 

20, 008, 409. 16 36, 448, 667. 46 14, 714, 879. 23 98. 53 39.78 

37, 919, 948. 92 20, 310, 258. 74 17, 113, 647. 53,56 45.13 

8, 680, 319. 82 2, 070, 124. 10 1, 658, 398. 97 23. 35 19. 10 

48, 092, 597. 81 12, 146, 620. 65 11, 202, 340. 96 27.34 23. 48 

— 1, 432, 660. 52 272, 644. 62 22.4 .. e 
50, 933, 409. 41 1B, 780, 022.31 . „ „ Free. 
400, 069,658.48 | 198, 273, 452. 97 30. 66 
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The hour allotted me will not permit a consideration of all of | vents the manufacture of our own ores, or free agricultural products, 


these schedules, and as the manufacturing schedules haye been 
more fully considered I ask your attention to some statistics con- 
cerning the proposed legislation on agricultural products. 

The following table shows the articles aeons by the farmers 
upon which duties are now collected, and which prevent the sig ai 
labor of Canada from having an advantage in our markets, but 
which upon the enactment of the Wilson bill can be imported free 
of duty: 


Articles. Duties now levied. ba 
Apples ..-.----------sssseeseeeree- 25 cents per bushel .........-..... Free. 
Bacon and hams 5 cents per pound Do. 
66 pere der er . 
9 2 cents per pound . Do. 
Bristles -| 10 cents per pound. e 
Cabbages -| 3 cents each .... Do. 
Cider .. Do. 
Eggs .- Do. 
Feathers 10 per cent Do. 
Har ear bebe ten eee Do. 
Flax, not hatcheled ................| $22.40 per ton Do. 
Hemp, not hatcheled.. ---| $25 per ton Do. 
Har ccyecenvenssneseussccveseact 1D DOP ent. Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
F Do. 
FCC Do. 
8 Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


The following articles are made subject to a duty of 20 per cent 
in the event that they are imported from countries Fd dry peared 
upon the same when exported from the United States, otherwise 
they may be imported free of duty: 


Duties now levied. — 


ey. Pip 5 aaa 
25 cents per bushel ........-...--- 
me oer On cence padanda tase 
C T 7777 yp 


table shows the changes proposed in the rate of duty 
les which are still retained upon the dutiable list: 


The followin 
upon those ser 


By the schedule of the committee it is shown that the loss of rev- 
enue under the Wilson bill upon agricultural products alone will 
be $4,095,949.35, and this represents only a fraction of the actual 
loss to our farmers in the home market. This will be a very serious 
matter to them and without essential compensation. The other 
schedules show the destruction of home markets and the encour- 

ement of importations to an almost equal degree. 
ioe strange and inexcusable it is to reduce our revenues in this 
way when our necessary expenditures exceed our present possible 
income, and unusual taxation and an interest-bearing bond issue 
are proposed to provide for the deficiency. 

Can any one tell why this attack is made upon our business pros- 
perity? No producing industry has asked for it. The people do 
not want it, and their remonstrances have been long and loud. 
They do not care for free wool, which breaks down the sheep raiser, 
or free coal, which takes the bread from the hard-worked miner, or 
free iron, which not only limits the production of our mines but pre- 


Emily Morrill . 
Melissa Young 
Ann Parsons. 

83 

87 

42 

38 

-35 

2 

83 

Lydia Flanders 54 

N Blacke e 1 52 


which transfers to the Canadian the profits which have heretofore 
been the Epon and comfort of our farmers, or any of the many 
provisions of this bill which limit production and necessarily de- 
crease wages. But they do care for steady work and undiminished 


pay. 

Give them work and 7 1 55 their earnings from the competition 
of those who are compelled to toil for less pay and our wage earners 
will be contented and happy. 

Give them work for there hands and they will find work for 
their teeth, homes for their families, and schools for their children. 

If you enact your free-trade measures and deprive them of work 
you must be responsible for the result. 

To show the wages paa under the Walker tariff of 1846 I insert 
here the pay roll for the month of February, 1848, of the employés 
of the Gilford Manufacturing reap aries then in businsss in the 
present city of Laconia, N. H. To this pay roll is added a column 
showing the amount paid per hour for each of the fourteen hours 
they were then required to work, and another column showing 
what that rate of pay is reduced to a ten-hour basis. 


February, 1848. 


Rate per 
day on 
10 hours’ 
basis. 


Rate 
Time. | Rate. | Amount. boat tor 
14 hours. 


Name. 


8. 
J. V. Goodwin. 25 „50 $37.50 1. 
Jas. Kobie..... 25 E: 42 10. 42 ý ë So 
Thos. Kelley 25 25 6.25 +17 
Nancy J. Piper. 24 53 12.71 87 
Nancy Robie 25 72 17.87 61 
Mary Robie... 25 603 15. 81 45 
Susan E. Robie 25 65 16. 43 40 
M. J. Dolloff...... 1¹ 5⁰ 5. 58 35 
Catherine Buzzell 23) 62 14.57 44 
Merriam Leavitt... - 68 15. 98 0 
Ruth Smith........ 2 68 1.70 5 
H. E. Semple 25 58 14.62 41 
B. Moulton....... . 66 10. 88 47 
L. A. Flanders. 51 9. 18 X 
S. E. Martin 57 14.25 4 
75 18.75 ` 
.15 18.75 53 
8. 33 . 2 
10, . 
12 
270 
+20 
30 
1. 


Bp oRERPEESE Ne BeBNRNBENNMN NB BEB Veen EE 
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api unnin iiir ekkkks kiyib run bi 


This table shows that the avera; 
the overseers, was 51.6 cents per 
to the ten-hour basis, was only 36Ẹ cents, and there was no general 


pay of each employé, includin, 
y of fourteen hours, or, redu 


improvement in wages until after the enactment of the Morrill 
tariff, when they rapidly increased. In a hosiery mill in that place, 
in 1869, the average pay per day was $1.16. In 1892 the average 
pay had increased to$1.57 per day, In other words, the pay under 
the McKinley tariff of 1890 was more than four times greater than 
under the Walker tarift of 1846. 2 
The following table shows the purchasing power of $100 at differ- 


1894. 


— 


ent times within the last thirty years, and fully demonstrates the 
well-known fact that the necessities of life have grown cheaper, 
though wages have increased: 


1862-"67. 187277. 1882-87. 1892. 


600 8904 | 1,333 1.848 
137 244 454 500 
7 83 83 13 

4.2 5.6 6.6 8.7 
686 s09 | 1,143 1,579 
367 518 551 
13.7 16.1 15.1 19 
120 141 166 175 
725 900 | 1,041 1,316 
254 300 370 351 
188 285 392 800 
800 | 1,111 | 1,540 1,720 
1,052 | 1,063 | 2,273 2.666 
1,000 | 1,470 | 2,000 2.500 
98 120 125 154 
1866. 1872.7. 188287. 1892. 


25 63 85 77 
40 48 93 108 
33 100 i 


And the following table, 1850 and 1892 being compared, shows 
even more marked reductions in the price of several important 
articles, and that given quantities of our agricultural products will 
now purchase more than forty years ago: 


[sa 


In 1892. : ---| 1.90] 21.10 00 
One bushel corn would buy: 
ITC 38 7.60 . 00 
we ne asee 1.15 12.75 .00 
pas would buy: 
. es 00 20, 00 09 
IDR ienes cao cne sic snases 2.90 32, 22 00 
Ten pounds cheese would buy: 
1880 oes. cc ee 47 9. 40 00 
AI 80 20. 00 00 
One pound medium washed wool 
would buy: 
„ 19 3.85 10. 00 
23**»%õ' e 2 72 8. 00 22.09 


But the Democrats say that a tariff isa tax. Sometimes it is a 
tax paid by foreign manufacturers and sometimes it is paid by the 
home consumers. That depends upon the article subject to tariff 
rate. The truth of this is evident from the decrease in the price of 
steel rails, nails, salt, the cheaper and medium grades of clothing, 
tin plate, all cottons, and hundreds of other articles until they are 
sold in our open markets, in many instances, for one-third their 
price prior to their being manufactured here under the fostering 
care of our protective tariff. 

On the other hand there are articles subject to customs duties which 
can not be manufactured here at present so as to compete in price 
with the foreign article. In such instances the home consumer un- 
doubtedly does pay a part and in some cases, temporarily, the whole 
of the duty which is then “a tax” on him from Which he would be 
relieved by free trade; but such relief would prevent any chance 
of our country ever being self-providing in that regard, and would, 
carried to its legitimate conclusions, become a final bar to our fur- 
ther progres in such manufacturing or would reduce the wages 
which would have been paid in such work to the level of other coun- 
tries. Iam opposed to either result. 

But if we adopt the policy of the Democratic party and enter upon 
free trade, then, beyond all question, our entire revenue becomes a 
tax paid by the people without rebate or diminution. Therefore, 
if the contention of the Democratic party is wholly true and all 
tariff duties are a tax, the American people can gain nothing by 
substituting any other taxes in lien of them. But should we enter 
upon free trade then the customs revenue should be secured from 
those articles or products which can not be produced here, and 
that is the Republican doctrine as is shown by the free list under 
the act of 1890. 

No one doubts that if the Wilson bill could be submitted to the 
people they would defeat it by a million votes, or that if this 
House would pledge itself by a public resolution that it would not 
permit any change in our tariff laws until the people, by the elec- 
tion of Representatives to the next Congress, could decide, under 
the fierce light of recent events, what they wish, that business 
would revive within thirty days and prosperity again bring hap- 
Piness to our land. Se" t 
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If the Democratic p was controlled by practical and patriotic 
men, caring more for their country than for economic theories, they 
would be willing to delay their Pro ed action until the question 
of protection 8 trade could be directly presented to the people 
and their verdict obtained. What that verdict would be they know 
too well, and therefore, while the power is retained by them, force 
the people into economic conditions they do not want ‘and refuse to 
listen to the cry of ruined business and the appeal of honest men for 
work, that they may honorably supply to those they love the neces- 
sities or life. a i 8 

Gentlemen of the majority, are not the prosperity of the coun 
the happiness of millions of your fellow-citizens, and the aries 
reputation we bear among the nations of the world more dear to 
you than your free-trade theories, which in our land have always 
ended disastrously whenever attempted? You are denying the stern 
logic of economic results and refusing to listen to the instructive 
lessons of experience. 

The people demand that you see to it that no harm comes to the 
Repub ic, and that the brotherhood of man be first established at 

ome. 

One of our grandest statesmen has said: 


ease are the offspring of the closet; exceptions to them, the lessons of expe- 
ence, 


Let us step out of our closets and listen to the voice of the active 
business men and toiling masses of the people whose knowledge is 
based upon personal service, and we shall hear that they do not de- 
sire any substantial change in our protective policy or any legisla- 
tion such as the Wilson bill proposes. If we do not listen to them 
now they will jon y take into their own hands the duty of legislat- 
ing for themselves and the country, and then prosperity will return 
to bless our homes and reëstablish the nation in the high porasi 
of honor which heretofore has made it the bright beacon light of 


hope to the toiling masses of the world. [Applause on the Repub- 


lican side.] 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. Mr. Chairman, the founders of the 
Republic and a large majority of their intelligent and patriotic 
successors in public affairs have always been in favor of raising 
the Federal revenue from duties on imports, and of so adjusting 
the collection of these duties as to protect and promote the indus- 
tries of the nation. This system of collecting our revenues from 
customs and making these exactions from foreigners incidentally 
redound to the benetit of our own country, was born with the Gov- 
ernment itself, and grew out of the same causes which brought 
about ourindependence. The policy of England toward the col- 
onies was designed expressly to crush our manufactories, Lord 
North, the prime minister, declaring that he would not willingly 
permit even a hobnail to be made by us. 

An act of Parliament in 1750 made it a criminal offense to 
erect any mill or engine for rolling iron or any plating forge to 
work with a trip hammer or any furnace for making steel. The 
fine for violating this statute was £200, and a fine of £500 was 
imposed on all the colonial governors who failed to enforce the 
law. Against these tyrannical attempts to prevent the develop- 
ment of our industries we rebelled, and when we achieved our 
liberity protection by taxation on imports became one of the basic 
facts of our institutions. 

Mr. Webster, the great expounder of the Constitution, said: 


I defy the man in any degree conversant with the eet in any d 
acquainted with the annals of this country from 1787 to 1789, when the - 
stitution was adopted. to say that protection of American labor and indus- 
try was not a le , I might almost say the leading motive, South as well 
as North, for the formation of the new Government. Without that provi- 
sion in the Constitution it nevercould have been adopted. 


Mr. Madison, the leader of the Convention which framed the 
Federal Constitution, declared that it was then understood that 
customs were to form the principal revenue of the new Govern- 
ment, and that incidental protection would result from the laws 
thus raising revenue. (Jour., 515.) 

In that Convention when the report of the committee on de- 
tail was under discussion, Mr. Randolph moved to amend what 
is now section 7, article 1, and which then read, All bills for 
raising money be” by adding the words“ for the purpose of rev- 
enue,” and the motion was lost. 

Mr. Madison, in discussing the motion, said: 

The word revenue was ambiguous. In many acts, particularly in the regu- 
lation of trade, the object would be two-fold, The raising of ä would 
be one of them. How could it be determined which was the primary or pre- 
dominant one, or whether it was necessary that revenue should be the sole 
object in exclusion even of other incidental effects? When the contest was 
first opened with Great Britain their power to regulate trhde was admitted, 
their power to raise revenue rejected. An accurate investigation of the sub- 
ject afterward proved that no line could be drawn between the two cases. 
+ * * Inle indirect taxes, which it seemed to be understood were to 
form the principal revenue of the new Government, the sum to be raised 
would be increased or diminished by a variety of collateral circumstances 
influencing the consumption in general—the consumption of fore andof 
domestic articles—of this or that particular species of articles, and even by 
the mode of collection which may be closely connected with the productive- 
ness ofa tax. 


The very first legislative act passed by the First Congress 
under the Constitutionand approved by Washington, wasa tariff 


. 
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acti to raise: revenue for the support of the Government, the 
discharge of the: debts of the United States, and encouragement 
and: protection of manufactures.” 
JEFFERSON, MADISON, AND JACKSON: 
Thomas Jefferson, in his second message, spoke of the duty of 
Congress: 
To protect the mannfactures adapted to our circumstances. 


When the question of disposing of the surplus revenues was 
arresting public attention, and the suggestion was made to dis- 
pense with some part of the customs duties, he said: 


Shall we suppress the imposts and give that advantage to foreign over our 
domestic manufacturers? 


Again he said: 

The general inquiry now is, shall we make our own comforts, or go with - 
out them at the will of a foreign nation. He, therefore, who is now against 
domestic manufactures must be for reducing us either toa dependency upon 
that nation. orto be clothed. in skins and live like beasts in caves or dens. I 
am proud tosay that I am not one of these: E ence has taught me that 
manufactures are now as n to our independence as to our comforts, 
The prohibiting duties we lay on articles of foreign manufacture which 
prudence requires us to establish at home, with the patriotic determination 
of every citizen to use no foreign article which can be made within our- 
Selves, Without re; to difference of price, secures us against a relapse 
into foreign dependency. 


In 1809 he. wrote: 
My own idea is that we: should encourage home manufactures to the ex- 
tent of our own consumption of everything of which we raise the raw ma- 


In 1817 he was elected a member of the Society for the En- 
couragement of Domestic Manufactures, and in his letter of ac- 
ceptance said: 


22... snore or cant lesson for us 

all to — 5 tor necessities on ourselves alone, I hope twenty years 

place the American hemisphere under a system of its own, essen- 

tially peaceable and industrious and not needing to extract its comforts out 
ofthe eternal fires. raging in the Old World. 


President Madison, in a special message to Congress in 1809, 
said: ; 

It will be worthy of the just and provident care of Congress to make such 
further alterations in the laws as will more es protect and foster the 
several branches of manufacture which have recently instituted or ex- 
tendet by the laudable exertions of our citizens, 


Again im 1815: 

But there is no such subject that can enter with greater force and merit 
into the deliberations of Congress than consideration of the means to pre- 
serve and promote the manufactures which have sprung into existence and 
obtained an unparalleled maturity throughout the United States during the 
period of the European wars. This source of national independence and 
Wealth I anxiously recommend, therefore, to the prompt and constant atten- 
tion of Congress. 


Ina letter in 1828, he says: 


It is a simple question under the Constitution of the United States whether 
“ wer to regulate trade with foreign nations,“ as a distinct and sub- 
stantive item in the powers, embraces the object of encourag- 
ing by duties, restrictions, and prohibitions the manufactures and products 
ofthe country. And the affirmative must be inferred from the following 
considerations: 

1. Tae meaning of the phrase: to regulate trade must be sought in the 
general use of it; in other words, in the objects to which the power was gen- 
sre: pe are to be applicable when the phrase was inserted in the Con- 
stitution. 

2. Ihe power has been understood and used by all commercial and:manu- 
facturing nations as embracing the object of encouraging manufactures, 
It is believed that not a single exception can be named. 

3. This has been ularly the case with Great Britain, whose commer- 
cial vocabulary is the parent ot ours. A primary object of her commercial 

ations is well known to have been the protection and encouragement of 
her manufactures. 

4, Such was understood to be a proper use of the power by the States most 
as pay for manufacturing industry while re! the power over their 

oral u trade, ‘ 

5. Such a use of the power by Congress accords with the intention and ex- 
pectation of the States in transferring the power over trade from themselves 
to the Government of the United States. 8 

6. It Congress have not the power it is annihilated for the nation; a policy 
without example in any other nation. 

7. It revenue be the sole object of a legitimate impost and the encourage- 
ment of domestic articles be not within the power of regulating trade, it 
would follow that no monopolizing or unequal regulations. of foreign na- 
tions could be counteracted, etc, 

8. That the encouragement of manufactures was an object of the power 
to regulate trade is proved by the use made of the power for that object 
in the first session of the first Congress under the Constitution, when 
among the present were so many who been members of the 
Federal Convention which framed the Constitution, and ot the State con- 
ventions which ratified it; each of these classes ting also of members 
who had o and who had espoused 
It does not appear from the ted 
sion that the power was by any of 
that members from Ag mr repens rege 
Federal did not to pro’ 
hibitions, in favor of several articles o 8 

osed on mineral coal, in favor of the coal pits; ano ~ & 
on hemp was proposed, to encourage the growth of that article, and by 
aie even of foreign beef was suggested as a measure of 
sound policy. 


Andrew Jackson, in 1824, wrote: 


It is time that we should become a little more Americanized, and, instead 
ot paupers and laborers of Angland; feed our own. 


In a letter dated June 12, 1824, published in Niles’ Register, 
page 245, he says: 
Heaven smiled upon and gave us liberty and 


independence. 
Providence has blessed us with the means of national indepen: 


That 
dence and 
national defense. If we omit or refuse to use the gifts which He has ex- 


tended to us we deserve not the continuation of His blessings. He has filled 
our mountains and our plains with minerals, lead, iron, and copper, and 
given us a climate and soll for the growing ot hemp and wool. These 

the grand materials of our national defense, they ought to have exten 

to them adequate and fair protection, that our own manufactories and la- 
borers may be placed on a fair competition with those of Europe. 

i Du second annual message as President of the United States, 

e : 

The object of the tariff is objected to by some as unconstitutional. 

Tus power to impose duties on imports originally belonged to the several 
States. The right to adjust these duties with a view to the encouragement 
of domestic branches of industry is so completely identical with that power 
that it is dificult to su: the existence of the one without the other, 
aoe States havo, W seau repai whole — 5 over A con — the Federal 

overnmen u n or restric saving the very inconsidera- 
entirely passed from the States, We tight to exorcise It ioe the meee 

y m the Sta e right to exe tor the ot 
otection does not exist in them; and consequently if it be 8 
the t id must be extinct. Our political system would 
thus present the anomaly of a people stri of the right to foster their 
ownindustry and to counteract the most seliish and destructive policy which 
ht be adopted by foreign nations. This surely can not be the case; this 
in msable power thus surrendered by the States must be within the 
scope of the authority on the subject 93 delegated to Congress. 

In this conclusion I am confirmed as well by the opinions of Presidents 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe, who have each repeatedly 
recommended the exercise of this t under the Constitution, as by the 
uniform practice of Congress, the continued acquiescence of the States, 
the general understanding of the people. 

That part of his message on manufactures was referred to the 
Committee on Manufactures in Congress, and both the majority 
and minority report of that committee indorsed his utterances 
relating to the constitutionality of protection of the American 
pauh es. A; 

r. Mallory, who presented the report forthe majority of the 
committee, said: 

The committee are fied to have the opinion of the President, clear 
ee ore that the tariff for protecting domestic a is pes 
S 

Our Government has adopted and endeavored to sustain by repeated 
legislative enactments a Pea ae a has had the sanction of Was) A 
Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe. It has been sanctioned the continued 
acquiescence of the States and the general understanding of the people. 

Mr. Menell, in presenting the views of the minority of the 
committee, said: 

With the President we also concur in the constitutionality of an nst- 
mentof import duties with a view to the protection of our own ture 
15 we sald be difficult to fram: direct, convincing, and lust 

0 e a more con’ and conclusive ar- 
gument on that point than is presented in the message. = 

The tariffs of 1816, 1824, 1828, and 1832 were all protective tariffs, 
and all eber the growth and prosperity of our common coun- 
try. The tariff of 1832, was adopted under the first administra- 
tion of Andrew Jackson and was approved by him and was the 
platform on which he was pein PERS e reéleeted 

THE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORMS. 


This policy, indorsed by an enormous majority of the sturdy, 
thrifty people of the nation, and the legislation predicated on Į 
did not suit a turbulent and revolutionary element which, mak- 
ing up in noise what it lacked in patriotism, defied the Govern- 
ment and tried to nullify and defeat the tariff of 1832. This lit- 
tle rebellion was suppressed, but its authors, by their bulldo 
tactics, obtained a compromise in the act.of 1833. In 1836 there 
was no Democratic platform, but Mr. Van Buren, an incidental 
protectionist, was elected on the Democratic ticket, In 1840 the 
revenue reformers obtained a recognition of their views and 
planted in the Democratic declaration of principles.of that year 
the provision, that no more revenue ought to be raised than is 
0 to defray the necessary expenses of the Government,” 
and Mr. Harrison, the Whig candidate, was triumphantly elected. 
In 1844 the platform of 1 was readopted, and by placing Mr. 
Dallas of ee on the ticket and pretending to stand by 
the tariff of 1842, the Democratic candidates were successful. 

In 1848 the Democratic platform more emphatically than 
theretofore declared that no more revenue ought to be raised 
than is required to defray the necessary expenses of the Gov- 
ernment.” In 1852 and 1856 the same declaration was contained 
in the Democratic platform, with incidental remarks about rigid 
economy in the conduct ef public affairs. In 1860 the Demo- 
cratic conventions both adopted the platform of 1856. In 1864 
the Democratic platform did not mention the tariff. In 1868 
the Democratic national convention practically returned to the 
old landmarks and declared for “a tariff for revenue upon for- 
eign imports and such equal taxation under the internal-reve- 
nue laws as will afford incidental protection to domestic manu- 
factures, and. will, without impairing the revenue, impose the 
least. burden upon and best promote and encourage the great in- 
dustrial interests of the country.” It is also proper to observe 
that this platform declared against an income tax. 
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In 1872 the Democratic platform and ticket were nondescript 
and, like an artful dodger, remitted the whole question te the 
Congressional districts. This was not a straddle, but a spread. 
In 1876 the Democratic platform declared that We demand 
that all custom-house taxation shall be only for revenue,” and in 
1880 it changed the location of one word only, and declared for 
revenue only.” 2 

In 1884, when the Democratic party made its first square and 
successful contest for a quarter of a century, the platform sub- 
stantially reiterated the Andrew Jackson platform of 1832, as 
follows: 

Kno fullwell that le tion affecting the o tions of the people 
eas ae cautious and Sh Sama tive in method, — advance of public 
opinion, but responsive to its demands, the Democratic party is pledged to 
Povise the tariff in a spirit of fairness to all interests. But,in making re- 
duction in taxes, it is not proposed to injure any domestic industries, but 
rather to promote their thy growth. From the foundation of this Gov- 
ernment taxes collected at the custom-house have been the chief source of 
Federal revenue. Basn 5 8 to bo. eee 8 
tries have come to rely upon le on for successful con! \ 
any cha 5 law must Be at every step regardtul of the labor and capital 
th Olvi 

The necessary reduction of taxation can and must be effected without de- 

ving American labor of the ability to compete with foreign 
bor and without im lower rates of duty than will be ample to cover 
any increased cost of production which exist in consequence of the 
her rate of wages pre in this country. Sufficient revenue to pay 
all the expenses of the Government economically administered, in- 
cluding pensions, interest, and principal of the public debt, can be got under 
our present system of taxation from the custom-house taxes on fewer im- 
ported articles, bearing heaviest on articles of luxury and lightest 
on articles of necessity. : 

Tn 1888 the Democratic platform readopted the platform of 
1884, with an addition which emphasized its devotion to the in- 
terests of labor. It provided: 

The Democratic party will continue with all the power confided to it the 
form, eee by the 8 bi the — arig N 

in al 

Our established domestic industries and en should not and need 
not be endangered by the reduction and co of the burdens of taxa- 
tion. Onthecontrary, a fair and careful revision of our tax laws, with due 
allowance for the difference between the wages of American and foreign 
labor, must promote and encourage every branch of such industries and en- 

rises by gi them assurance of an extended market and steady and 
continuous operations. 

In 1892, the report of the committee on platform of the Dem- 
ocratic national convention, which was concurred in by the rep- 
resentatives from forty-three out of the forty-four States in the 
Union, declared: 

We reiterate the oft-repeated doctrine of the Democratic party that the 
necessity of the Government is “the only penadon for taxation, and 
whenever a tax is unn itis unj that when custom-house 
taxation is levied upon articles of any kind produced in this country the 
difference between the cost of labor here and labor abroad, when such differ- 
ence exists, fully measures any possible benefitto labor. But in making re- 
duction in taxes itis not proposed to injure any domestic industries, but 
rather to promote their healthy growth.” 

After this plain declaration of forty-three out of the forty-four 
States at the instance of the representative from that one State, 
in one of those unaccountable moods which pass over large bodies 
when moved by passion, the foregoing declaration was stricken 
out and the following substituted: 

We denounce Republican protection as a fraud, a robbery of the great 
majority of the American people for the benefit of the few. We declare it 
to bea fundamental principle of the Democratic party that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has no constitutional power to impose and collect tariff duties, ex- 
cept for the purposes of revenue only, and we demand that the collection of 
of such taxes shall be limited to the necessities of the Government when 
honestly and economically 

On the ballot to adopt this substitute for the report of thecom- 
mittee on platform, Pennsylvania cast her 64 votes for the im- 
memorial Democratic policy which protects labor and promotes 
our industries. 

The New York World of November 30, in an editorial explain- 
ing that the adoption of this section of the platform of 1892 over 
the report of the committee had no significance, says: 

The Democratic party has never favored free trade. Nor has it ever pro- 

a destructive revision of the tariff. The declaration in the Chicago 
platform that the Federal Government has no constitutional power to im- 
pose and collect tariff duties, except for the purposes of revenue only, was 
thoroughly understood by the people. It was proposed by a radical element 
in the committee which was never dominant in the „and was adoptei 
by the votes of men who hoped that it would defeat Mr. Cleveland. The fact 
that the New York snap delegation voted for this ultra and unnecessary 
rhetorical flourish,though New York Democrats in general and Tammany 
Hall in particular had always been in favor of moderate protection, showed 
the animus under which it was adopted. The foolish dictum did notexpress 
the sober sense of the convention. 

Which one of these declarations therefore embodied and ex- 
pressed the sentiments of the Democratic leaders of the country 
on the question of the tariff, and upon which was the contest 
fought and won? Nointelligent man who watched the conflict 
cap doubt that so far as the tariff was the issue it was upon that 
which promised to protect labor and promote our industries. 
Mr. Cleveland in his Madison Square Garden speech on July 20, 
1892, declared that— 


Ours is nota destructive party. We are not at „ 
rights of our citizens. All are our countrymen. We are not recklessly heed- 
less ot any American interests nor will we abandon our regard for them. 
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In his letter of acceptance, dated September 26, 1892, Mr. 
Cleveland, in exactly the same line, stated 


We wage no exterminating war 1 any American interests. We be- 
Neve a readjustment can be accomplished in accordance with the principles 
we profess without disaster or demolition. Wecontemplatéa faſr and care- 


ful distribution of necessary tariff burdens rather than the precipitation of 

Taeck tae SHES kS that paras OIIE RINE E OAJO of Gore SOA te eke 
ect the a com a 0 ol our e * 

ning the destruction or injury of American interests. . 5 


These declarations must also be taken in connection with his 
views in his message of December 6, 1887, when he said: 

In a readjustment of our tariff the interests of American labor in 
manufacture should be carefully considered as well as the on of 
our manufactures. *°** + It is a condition which confronts ns, not a 
theory. Relief from this condition may involve a slight reduction of 


the 
advantages which we award our home productions, but the entire withdrawal 


of such advantages should not be contemplated. 
A SUMMARY OF THE AUTHORITIES. 


These few citations, which ht be multiplied almost indefi- 
nitely, from the history of the ublic and from the views of 
the patriotic Democrats whoaided 9 it and have largely 
controlled the administration of its affairs and from the platforms 
of the Democratic party, establish inter alia certain clear and 
well-defined propositions: 

First. That those who originated the movementfor the Federal 
Union and those who formed the Federal Constitution and ad- 
ministered the Government for the first half century under it, 
believed and held that protection was one of the chief objects 
contended for in the conflict for our political independence, and 
was constitutional, 

Second. That it was understood and agreed by those who 
framed the Constitution and founded the Government and admin- 
istered it when its purposes were clearly known, that the sources 
of Federal revenue were to be dutieson imports and excise taxes, 
which were in all cases to be so adjusted as to afford protection 
to American industries and American labor. 

Third. These two propositions embody the beliefs of an over- 
whelming majority of the Democratic party, as expressed in its 
platforms and the declarations of its most distinguished leaders. 

These are the views of Washin; , Madison, Jackson and the 
tathers of the Republic in relation to the method of raising of 
Federal revenues and the protection of our interests and embody 
the expression of the belief in which the great Democratic party 
was intrusted with power in the last national contest. 

The Democratic platform of 1884 distinctly declared that from 
the foundation of the Government taxes collected at the custom- 
houses have been the chief source of Federal revenue and such 
they must continue to be.” The same platform unequivocally 
asserts that— 

Sufficient revenue to pay all the expenses of the Federal Government, in- 
cluding pensions, interest, and principal of the public debt can be got under 
our present system of taxation from the custom-house taxes— 

And declares that— 

Reduction of taxation can and must beeffected without depriving American 
labor of the ability to compete successfully with foreign labor, etc. 

The Democratic platform of 1888 reiterates the devotion of the 
party to the interests of labor and the promotion of our indus- 
tries. The platform of 1892, as 3 declares emphatically 
for the protection of labor, and Mr. Cleveland in his speeches 
and letter of acceptance assures the people of the nation that 
“we are not recklessly heedless of any American interests,” 
and that we will readjust the tariff without disaster or injury 
to our industries.” While the voice is the voice of Jacob the 
hands which have framed this bill are the handsof Esau. This 
bill is based on the doctrine, so en stated during this 
discussion and so vigorously applauded, contained in the minority 
report on platform of the Democratic national convention of 
1892, that protection is unconstitutional and robbery. Iustead 
of adhering to the settled policy of raising revenue from duties 
and taxes on whisky and tobacco, it abandons these fertile 
sources which have been sanctioned by the traditions of more 
than a century and cuts down the income from duties more than 
$75,000,000 for the next fiscal year when there is already a deficit 
of more that $80,000,000 in the Treasury for the present fiscal 


ear. 

y It is interesting to note, as indicating the bitterness of the 
long and enduring contest, that in both cases where armed re- 
sistance was made to the authority of the Government it was 
based on the objection of certain people to the tariff. In 1832 that 
was the sole ground, and in 1860 Jefferson Davis, in his Rise 
and Fall of the Confederate Government, assigns it a chief place. 
In no period of the contest between the contending sides on this 
subject, however, before the present bill, did the free-trade 
leaders ever openly contend for anything but a tariff for revenue 
only. In their support of this bill they throw off all disguisesand 
aake the first bold, open effort by legislation to defeat the col- 
lection of the revenues for the support of the Government by a 
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tariff so as to get rid of even a revenue tariffand the incidental 
protection which it affords. 
IS THIS A REVENUE TARIFF BILL? 

There is a provision in all the recently framed State consti- 
tutions which is based on the universal experience of those in- 
terested in securing honest legislation, that every bill must 
state honestly and clearly in its title the substance of the law 
which it proposes to enact. The title of this bill declares that 
it is to reduce taxation and provide revenue, but both these 
things are untrue in the sense in which the people of the nation 
understand them. The great Democratic majority which voted 
for tariff reform meant that the tariff taxes should be reduced to 
a revenue basis. They never meant and do not now understand 
that the tariff is to be diverted from raising revenue and our 
commerce turned loose to the world on a free-trade schedule, 
while income taxes and inheritance taxes and corporation taxes, 
et id omne geuus, all of which are iniquitous, vexatious, oppressive, 
and un pian, are to be substituted. 

This bi does not reduce taxes, but simply changes their form 
and shifts them from those who now pay them and givesrespecta- 
bility by imitation to the financial policy of Wil ikins Micawber, 
who, when he gave a new note for an old one, always ejaculated, 
„Thank God, there's another debt paid.“ It does not raise reve- 
nue by tariff, but on the contrary, when the Government is on 
the verge of bankruptcy, cuts down the revenue from tariff 875, 
000,000 and proposes the experiment of making good the de- 
ficiency by a tax on incomes or by some other equally unjust 
and undemocratic method. 

While all the pee le of this country are profoundly anxious for 
a reduction of the burdens of taxation, where is the evidence 
that they want or will approve of such a gerrymander of the 
question as this? What becomes of the solemn assurance con- 
tained in Mr. Cleveland's message of 1887, that “a slight re- 
duction of the advantages which we award our home produc- 
tions ” may be necessary, but the entire withdrawal of such 
advantages should not be contemplated?” What will the pro- 
ducers of coal, and iron ore, and lumber, and wool, think of such 
a bold desertion of their great interests, notwithstanding such a 
plain and unequivocal promise? Had they a right to contem- 
plate that their vast industries would at one fell swoop have all 
their advantages under the protection of our laws withdrawn, 
and their products put upon the free list in defiance of such 
declarations and in the face ofan enormous deficit in our reve- 
nues? Mr. Cleveland, in his last letter of acceptance, said very 
explicitly: 

We contemplate a fair and careful distribution of necessary tariff burdens 
rather than the precipitation of free trade. 

What are necessary tariff burdens”? Necessary for what? 
To raise revenue for the discharge of the debts of the Govern- 
ment, beyond all question. A fair and careful distribution of 
necessary tariff burdens,” in the judgment of all fair and intel- 
ligent men, must mean such a tariff as will raise the necessary 
revenue by eqn and ratable exactionsfromall the subjects 
of taxation. ousands of our countrymen have therefore peti- 
tioned and protested against this bill, and have produced statis- 
ties and testimony and argument against it, and crowded the 
rooms of the committee which haditin 3 every hour of the 
limited time allowed them to be heard, while not a single wit- 
ness nor a syllable of argument appears in the record on the 
other side. 

The case as it stands on the pleadings and evidence before the 
House, and on which we are to pass judgment, has a large vol- 
ume of undisputed testimony for the defense and not a word in 
support of the plaintiff's case. What did this committee base 
its findings on? The ancient and august court of the Areopagus 
always sat in the silence of night so that they might not see and 
be moved by the unhappy victims of their malignant decrees. 
This great committee, while not always sitting at night, shut 
out every ray of the floods of light which illumine the whole 
heavens which bend over an anxious nation, and without evi- 
denoe which can be cross-examined or rebutted or answered, but 
in defiance of overwhelming evidence evolved from the recesses 

-Of their own esoteric wisdom this bill which seriously affects 
many of the interests of the millions of industrious, progressive, 
and toiling people of this land. 

THE FREE LIST. 

Why put $51,000,000 worth of imports, the property of foreign- 
ers, on the free list and exempt them from taxation, and in the same 
bill hunt up and mulct an equal amount of the property and earn- 
ings of ourown citizens? If this bill were made in England or Ger- 
many or France, I could understand its anxiety to shift the bur- 
dens on to the broad shoulders of Yankee thrift and energy and 
industry. Ifitwere the product of the wild-eyed, long- 
communists, who are never happy unless they are letting the 
blood out of a corporation or some of its friends, the problem 


would not be so hard. But the Democratic party triumphed in 
the elections of 1890 and 1892 by crying out for reform of the 


tariff when the Treasury had a surplus, and it was the firm be- 
lief of the people that the tariff should only be used for raising 
revenue. But we are at the very antipodes of that position now, 
for we not only have no surplus, but a large and growing de- 
ficiency. We need the revenue, and an honest tariff for revenue 
should make an honest adjustment and apportionment of the 
amount required among all the various objects of taxation. 

In 1893, under the act of 1890, we collected $185,774,000 of 
tariff duties on tek from abroad on the same items which 
are left taxable under the present bill. Under this bill, with 
the allowance for an increase of imports of $43,000,000, we will 
receive in duties only $135,485,000 on the same items entailing 
a loss of more than $50,000,000 in revenue which the Treasury 
needs so badly. In addition to cutting down the duties on tax- 
able items the present bill adds to the free list over $51,225,000 
as above stated, on which duties amounting to over $13,761,000 
are remitted. In brief, under the McKinley law in 1893 we col- 
lected by tariff $198,373,452. Under the proposed law we will 
only collect, if imports continue the same, the sum of $122,665,- 
668, making the aggregate loss to the Treasury $75,707,784. 

In addition to $13,761,000 of duties having been lost by the en- 
largement of the free list, it is still more unjust to have remit- 
ted about $30,000,000 more duties which were paid on luxuries 
under the present law. This large sum is made up chiefly of 
the taxes; 


On Havana and other foreign cigars and leaf tobacco 83, 303, 207 
C sion net repel S BEE A N EA A eee 1,276, 990 
On laces and embroideries. 3,075,779 
On silks and silk plushes...... 3. 196, 631 
On kid upaye e 1. 208, 797 
On ostrich feathers, downs, artificial flowers, etc 260, 165 
On oan 22 T Ch essences EE E E OSS A 400, 073 
On plate glass and chinaware ................-.-.-.---..-- 820, 240 
On SINS GT CEOS AA. 2 — 889,265 
On perfumery, cosmetics, and fancy articles for smokers 101, 50 


The toiling masses must be greatly relieved by the surrender 
of $14,112,397 of duties on these articles! 

It will be further observed that more than half of the woolen 
goods imported last year were goods of fine quality used by the 
people of liberal means who are not content with equally good 
American goods at a lower price, but will have foreign goods, 
and who are entirely willing to pay the highest duties to obtain 
them. Of the $21,723,788 of revenue surrendered by the reduc- 
tion of duties on manufactures of wool, not less than $11,000,000 
is on fine woolens of this character, which, under the circum- 
stances of their importation and use, are practically articles of 
luxury or of voluntary use, and are therefore, articles on which 
the highest duties should be retained. 

A very large proportion of the imports of manufactures of cot- 
ton, on which the bill proposes to remit $3,448,020 of revenue by 
a reduction of duties, is fine and fancy cottons in the nature of 
articles of voluntary use; and the same may be said of many im- 

rted articles in other schedules on which duties are reduced 
y this bill. = 

Not far from $30,000,000 of the $76,000,000 of revenue surren- 
dered by this bill, therefore, comes from articles of luxury or 
volun use. 

Why shall art works, bristles, feathers, flax, hemp, wood, 
lumber, shingles, laths, wool, coal, coke, iron ores, clays, fish, 
coffee, eggs, oils, salt, and seeds which are now taxed be placed 
on the free list and relieved from all taxes? If we did not need 
the money so badly or had a surplus it is plain how, on senti- 
mental or esthetic grounds, art works which yielded last year 
more than $300,000 of revenue might go on the free list; but this 
large sum that you knock off from works of art must be raised 
by taxing something else. 

Ido not like to antagonize this sweet-scented style of tariff 
reform, but if you must make up what you lose on works of art 
by taxing decedent estates and tax all above $500, as they doin 
some sections, it will be rather pleasant to the poor heirs who,each, 
out of a family of a dozen, get some old relative’s estate, to know 
that what they are muleted from their pittances goes to relieve 
works of art. Why should iron ore, which yields from $500,- 
000 to $1,000,000 revenue per year, be put on the free list, thereby 
losing this large sum, and striking the hundreds of thousands 
of toilers whose support for their wives and children depends 
upon the industry? hy should the vast army of laborers who 
mine ore be put in direct competition with the pauper wages of 
the Old World? They tell us 1se it is ons of the great raw 
materials! To whom is iron ore a raw material? To the great 
steel plants and rolling mills, who are as able to pay taxes as 
are any persons in this nation. But is iron ore a raw material 
to the thousands of toilers whose daily life is spent in mining it? 

Why, it is just as complete a finished product to them as the 
finished steel rail is to the t plants whose energies are devoted 
to that pursuit. So itis with almost all this list of raw materials. 
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Why should the great steel plant across the river from my home, 
and where hundreds of my constituents earn their daily bread, 
have their raw material free and protection on their finished 
product, while ter hundreds of the poor laboring men who 
are equally entitled to my voice and vote shall have no protec- 
tion? The finished product of the one is the raw material of the 
other. This method of enlarging the free list when the Gov- 
ernment needs the revenue is a more odious favoritism to some 
and a more oppressive and unreasonable discrimination against 
others than high protective tariff. The struggle between the 
various interests to get upon the free list is as selfish and mean 
a scuffle for favoritism as that which strives for a bounty or pro- 
tection. When you tax one class of men so that others may go 
free you adopt the worst form of favoritism. : 

The remission of all taxes for one industry is certainly as bad in 
all essential respects as taxing another for its benefit, which it 
really is, for by as much as you increase the free list by just so 
much more you must tax those not relieved. The protective 
duties of even the McKinley law almost all yield large revenues, 
and thus far conform to the Democratic doctrine of a tariff for 
revenue, The free list notonly defrauds one class for the benefit 
of another, but it defrauds the revenue also. There can be no 
favoritism under an honest revenue tariff. Every import must 
pay its share towards the support of the Government. To take 
off any duty is to be guilty of favoritism toward one article and 
its users and unfair to all the rest. There must be uniformity 
of rate or there will be injustice; and there can be no dead heads 
in the custom-house. Raising revenue, not cutting off revenue, 
isthe object of a tariff for revenue only. 

The free list should rest, in any event so far as it is ever tol- 
erated, on the rule laid down by President Grant: 


Those articles which enter into our manufactures, and are not produced 
at home, it seems to me, should be entered free. Those articles of manu- 
facture which we produce a constituent part of, but do not produce the 
whole, that pory which we do not produce should be entered free also.— 
President U. S. Grant, Sixth Message, 1874. 


WHY DO FOREIGNERS WANT THIS BILL? 


Who wants this bill? So far as the record shows nota human 
being appeared before the Ways and Means Committee to ask 
for it or advance an argument or give a reason for its adoption. 
It is suggestive of the character and tendencies of the bill, how- 
ever, that all the foreigners in the world want it and look for- 
ward to its passage with an anxiety surpassing that of the hordes 
that gathered on the borders for the opening of the Cherokee 
Strip. England wants it. Canada wants it. Mr. A. A. Healy 
wants it, and in an article in the December Forum says: 

The belief is very prevalent among ‘lish statesmen, capitalists, and bust- 
ness men that lower duties would greatly stimulate and increase our various 
industries, and that we should be able, with free raw material, to secure and 
hold many foreign markets for our goods that are now possessed by their 
own countrymen. It is well known that Mr. Gladstone shares this belief. I 
have knowledge that it is held by not a few sound business men on the other 
side of the water. America will, therefore, be a much more attractive place 
for investment to English capitalists, as soon asour tariff has beenreduced. 
It is proper to commend to the attention of the patriotic mo 
motersof this bill the earnestindorsementand approval which it 
receives from Mr. Gladstone. There is not a moreselfish, grasp- 
ing, domineering, and arrogant Englishman living in that 
concerns England than the present prime minister. His sneers 
at the mere suggestion in Parliament of the ex-Secretary of the 
American Navy as an authority on naval affairs are as recent as 
they are contemptible. His treatment of the subject of bimetal- 
lism, in which the nations of the earth are profoundly interested, 
and his denial of a decent hearing on the subject, because Eng- 
land is the great creditor nation, and therefore benefited by the 
financial stringency which monometallism produces, is in the 
same line. He lays it down as a fundamental doctrine that the 
duties of governmentare paternal,” and has practiced it through- 
out his whole career. And yet we have here a bill on Which the 
credit and prosperity and perhaps the perpetuity of the Repub- 
lic depend framed so as to command the approbation of our his- 
toric commercial and political foes. 

The English adoption of free trade is the result of the most 
enlightened selfishness and greed that ever animated a nation. 
They worked the doctrine of protection for their home indus- 
tries until they had reaped from it everything that could possi- 
bly be gained. When their industries were thoroughly estab- 
lished, theirlimit of population and utmost available home mar- 
ket reached, and their ships and commerce covering every sea, 
so that open ports and free trade were of vastly more benefit than 
protection at home, they abandoned it and became violent free- 
traders in 3 s 

The English papers approve this bill. The London Standard 
says: 

B will be the fault of English enterprise and industry if we derive no ben- 
efit from it. 

The London Daily Telegraph says: 

The reforms proposed in the new tariff bill are of the highest importance 
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to the commerce of the world. They mean an economic revolution in the 
United States. 

In Canada there is the liveliest interest displayed in regard to 
the measure. The Montreal Herald, afterin a large black head- 
line asking the question,“ Is tariff reform in danger?” declares 
that On this side of the line a fearful interest in the struggle 
for tariff reform in the United States is taken.” The result, it 
is said, must mean much forCanada. The Herald perceives and 
says that there is trouble abroad for the reformers and for the 
Canadians in the fact that all the Democrats are not enemies of 
protection, and that among Representatives and Senators there 
is a large and influential number of them that have been as con- 
sistent protectionists as the rank and file of the Republican 
party. All economic legislation of this kind must of necessi 

dictated by what has been properly termed enlightened self- 
ishness, and the nation that pursues any other policy will be left 
in the advance of the world. 

Putting iron ore, coal, lumber, and the principal agricultural 
products on the free list will be especially disastrous to the belt 
of agricultural, lumbering, and mining States along the Cana- 
dian border. Under the bill, ifitshou!d become a law. we would 
have free trade in these articles with Canada. Extending 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, the United States and 
Canada lie side by side, divided only by an imaginary line, 
with similar forests and mines, with the same character of soil, 
but with cheaper lands, cheaper labor, and more undeveloped 
resources upon the Canadianside. Itisproposed to throw down 
the barrier which had protected agriculture in the United States 
aud compelled the Canadians to contribute largely to our Treas- 
ury, and to admit the products of the cheaper soil and cheaper 
labor of Canada into the United States free. It is proposed that 
we shall make an exceedingly foolish bargain with Canada, and 
give her the markets of seventy millions of people for the privi- 

ege of sending free certain agricultural products into a country 
having five millions of people. 
HOW WILL IT AFFECT WAGES? 

How will this bill affect the wage-earners of the country? 
Mr. Hewitt, one of the very cleverest and ablest authorities on 
this subject in this . gives it as his opinion that Free 
=e will simply reduce the wages of labor to the foreign stand- 
ard.“ 

The true question, therefore, is, Shall we prefer the produc- 
tions of foreign labor and foreign countries to the productions 
of our own citizens and of our own country? Shall we protect 
and foster the industry of our own citizens, or shall we permit 
it to be destroved by an unequal and unfair competition with for- 
eigners? In the proportion that foreigners throw into our mar- 
ket their productions, in the same proportion is the industry of 
our country impaired and the laboring class deprived of the 
means of subsistence, and foreign labor takes the place of our 
own. If the foreign manufacturers glut our market with their 
manufactures we become the principal sufferers. How to pro- 
tect ourselves, how to protect the industry of our own citizens 
and encourage labor, how to rescue us from a dependence upon 
foreigners, is the great object of the American system and the 
true foundation of the wealth of the nation. 

Labor is wealth. Nations are made of individuals. National 
wealth is made up of individual labor. Diminish labor, throw 
it out of employment, and you diminish national wealth. If 
you substitute foreign labor for our own, you increase foreign 
wealth at the expense of our own nation. Throw ten or twenty 
thousand laborers outof 1 by introducing the produce 
of foreign laborers and you inflict a serious injury upon the 
country, and confer a corresponding benefit upon the foreign 
country. That community is always the most prosperous in 
which there is full employment of labor. Those are wise meas- 
ures of a government which add to the means of employing in- 
dustry, and equally wise are those which tend to preserve or 
protect the productive industry of the country from the injuri- 
ous operation of foreign regulations, from ruinous and unequal 
contest with foreign industry, and from a desperate competition 
with foreign scr Ae or foreign pauper labor in our own mar- 
ket. Such a policy is wise, it is dictated sound sense, by the 
universal principle of self-preservation, and is pursued by every 
intelligent nation. 

Labor must find something to operate upon; it is in the power, 
and it is the duty of a wise government to aid in giving such a 
direction to labor as shall best promote the interests of the coun- 
try; and those interests are best promoted when the labor of the 
citizens is judiciously employed upon the resources of the coun- 


no event let us reduce the wages of labor here to the stand- 

ard of foreign and pauper labor, for the condition of the labor- 
ing man evenin England is a distressing and hopeless one, 

While health and strength remain he may barely earn an ex- 

istence for himself and hisfamily; no hope of better position and 
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competence sustains him; the end that he looks forward to is the 
poorhouse. Says an English statesman, Joseph Chamberlain: 

Of the working classes, one in two, if he reaches the age of 
60, is almost certain to come upon the poor law for his subsist- 
ence.” Says Canon Blackey, commenting on returns collected 
by many clergymen: ‘‘Half our working people, if they reach 
60 years of age, are doomed to die as paupers.” 

INCOME AND OTHER TAXES. 

How are the revenues from duties cut off by the bill to be 
raised? Thed hed committee which has the matter in 
charge has struggled with the question for months and by a6 
to 5 decision settled upon an income tax. These gentlemen 
haye learned that it is much easier to tear down the landmarks 
of economic legislation established by our fathers than it is to 
erect others in their stead. They are now engaged ina conflict 
not only with nine-tenths of the people of the United States in 
the centers of population and wealth, but they are in conflict 
with the recommendations of their own Administration. The 
taxation of incomes from corporations, collateral inheritances 
as well as individual incomes are equally odious in the eyes of 
those who have investigated the subject. ‘‘An income tax is 
obnoxious, inquisitorial, and un-American,” says the New York 
Herald in an able editorial on the subject, in which itcommends 
a tax on inheritances. 

The language of Thomas Jefferson in relation to these methods 
of taxation covers the point, perhaps, as fully as can be: 

To take from one because it is thought that his own industry or that of 
his fathers has acquired too much in order to others who or whose 
fathers have not exercised equal industry and is to violate arbitrarily 
the first principles of association, 1 to everyone of a free exer- 
cise of his industry and the fruits acq by it. 

The most logical and persuasive advocate of what he calls a 

raduated income tax is Mr. Reynolds, of San Francisco, who 

recently sent to the Members and Senators of the present 
Congress a pamphlet embodying his views. He says, inier alia: 


ance, the sportsman from 

robber from his propensity to steal. 

3 The establishment of a standard of worth in the agan line can 
be secured by a tem of graduated income taxes which would bear so 

heavily on annual incomes above 8200. 000 as to induce those who have reached 

that happy condition to desist from efforts for further aggrandizement. 

The — . — ol the Government to the people might be compared to the 
1 a farmer. in this respect: that it is just as unwise to permit a self- 

few to monopolize the wealth of the country as it would be foolish for 
the farmer to allow a few vicious brutes to monopolize the haystack. 

This is the doctrine which has prevailed in savage and semi- 
civilized countries in all ages. Income taxes have existed in all 
times, and have always been odious and oppressive. The Ro- 
man empire fell under the weightof direct taxes, and of all these 
the capitation or direct tax, proportioned accor to revenue 
or income, seems to have been the most baneful. (Hume's Es- 

5 1, 355; Gibbon, volume 2. 149, 150; Zozemus, 2, 115.) 

ulers always cling to such a tax as a convenient and service- 
able instrument of tyranny. Justas nations have ed their 
freedom, they shook off such taxes, which have fallen with the 
march of civilization. In a recent interview with Li Hung 
Chang, the great prime minister whom Gen. Grant called 
the Bismarck of China, that distinguished Oriental statesman 
said that the reason great public improvements, such as rail- 
roads, telegraphs, telephones, and the other accessories of mod- 
ern civilization, have not been developed in China is largely 
attributable to the eo of levying oppressive and arbitrary 
imposts on those who are known to be rich whenever the Gov- 
ernment is in financial straits. In other words, for centuries, 
whenever the Chinese Government has found an em i 
deficit in its revenues, instead of drawing on the gold reserve or 
issuing bonds they have levied an income tax on all their rich 
people. They generally have taken all the income their vic- 
tims have, so that the only safety for rich men in China has 
been found, after long experience, to be to hide their money in- 
stead of investing it. We used to hear of some statesmen who 
wanted to build a Chinese wall around this country, but now we 
have a different class, who want to import and impose upon us 
the barbaric and antiquated fiscal policy of the Flowery King- 
dom. The Democratic national platform of 1868, during the 
continuance of the former income tax, distinctly declared against 
it in demanding simplification of the system and discontinuance 
of inquisitorial modes of assessing and collecting internal reve- 
nue. 

The income tax is t all the traditions of the Democratic 
party. It was demanded for the first time by an in this 
country by the Populist platform adopted at ain 1892. It 
is a populistic and anarchistic measure, and will be so regarded 
by the intelligent voters of the nation. 

It is a tax on honesty, because it will be paid by those who are 
honest to its utmost exaction, while it will be eluded by the dis- 
honest in every way in their power. It will therefore be an un- 


equal tax, and promote perjury andfraud. In this way it becomes 
a re corrupting the morals of the people and is against public 
policy. 

Mr, McCullough, the distinguished English economic writer, 
in his treatise on taxation, pages 125, 126, etc., opposes it on all 
these and other grounds. 

An income tax is an imposition on energy, enterprise, and 
accumulation—the greatest of all the sinewsof wealth, power, and 
porros in the Republic. It is an insidious and communistic 

eveler which exacts sufficient penalty from the thrifty, sober 
and laborious to make up for the delinquencies of the idle 
dissolute and improvident. It is a tax which is sectional in its 
worst form, because its burdens will be discharged in a very large 
degree by a few States and a small section of the country. In 
one collection district in New York, under the last law, the re- 
eeipts for the fiscal year 1867 were $5,436,233, while the entire 
tax collected during the same period from the eleven States of 
Virginia, Texas, Tennessee, South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Alabama, Georgia, Arkansas, and Florida 
was less than one-half that amount. In 1869, Massachusetts, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, and California, 
although but possessing 40 per cent of the total wealth and 
population of the country, pali upwards of three-fourths of the 
entire income tax collected. It isa class tax which is always 
abused except when it falls upon an 9 class, such as the 
85,000 persons who, it is believed, will come within the list of 
those having taxable incomes under this bill. It is a tax which, 
it is as plain as the sunlight, the authors of the Federal system 
of government did not intend should be resorted to except in 
great national exigencies. Itis being used in this bill, for what 
seem to me to be unsatisfactory reasons, to supplant and abolish 
the tax above all others which was intended, by common con- 
sent of a vast majority of the people of the nation, from the 
origin of the Government to this hour, to provide the revenue 
for the Federal Treasury. It is a monarchical tax in the sense 
that all the debt-ridden governments of the Old World have 
resorted to a graduated income tax of the most searching and 
stringent provisions to wring from their subjects the enormous 
sums necessary to sustain their vast armies and crowded civil 
lists. England, Germany, Austria, Belgium, and other mon- 
archies are cited as examples for the imitation of our young 
Republic in the reform of its fiscal policy against the teachings 
and traditions and warnings of our history. In the case of Eng- 
land there is an additional reason for an income tax. She is the 
great creditor nation of the world, having more than $10,000,- 
000,000 loaned abroad upon which other nations pay her interest. 
No other tax except an income tax would bring any return from 
this vast sum into the English treasury. e la id her first 
income tax in 1797, and when two years later it was reimposed by 
Sir William Peel his carriage was mobbed on his way home from 
Parliament. When its repeal came in 1816, in obedience to 
the universal demand of the intelligence and eloquence of the 
strongest men of the nation, Mr. Alison, the historian, tells us 
it was received with applause only equaled by the triumph at 
Waterloo. There has always been a deep-seated feeling in Eng- 
land against such a tax a when demanded by the exigencies 
of war. When Sir Robert Peel moved for the N of 
the tax in 1842 he placed the demand on the ground that it was 
an absolute and imperative necessity because all indirect taxa- 
tion had reached its limit. Lord John Russell said in reply: 

To resort to the desperate measure of an income tax is nothing less than 
to proclaim to the world that your resources are exhausted and that indirect 
taxation has reached its limits. France, in all her struggles, has never re- 
sorted to an income tax, because her people are more im! with the spirit 
of liberty than any other nation in Europe. 

An income tax is an inco: ous ee into our government of 


the fiscal methods of political systems with which ours has nothing in com- 
mon and — ica 3 is, or ought to be, an emblazoned protest be- 


held more sacred than the rights of — Its precedents are those of tyr- 
annies; its methods area 5 of the violences of the Inquisition. 
Herein lies the instinctive revolt of the American citizen against this form 


of tax. 
It is a startling confession of the decad f the Democratic party in 
ONA — of policy which 5 its — 8 claim 
upon 3 confidence. That party opposed the tax at the cru period of 
our history when the stern necessities of war seemed te compel but a tran- 
sient resort to this means of revenue. Now, with no such plea of military 
exigency and with an alternative resource ready at hand and preferred by 
the people, this same party commits itself to the odious impost., 

There is at leasta doubt as to who pays the tariff tax—whether 
the consumer or the foreigner. There will be no doubt as to 
who pays the income tax. It would be well for those who pro- 
pe to abolish a tariff tax which, to say the least, perhen the 
oreigner pays, and put in its place an odious tax which our own 
people pay, to give the American for once the benefit of the 
doubt. . 

INVASION OF STATE RIGHTS. 

But there is another strong and convincing reason for not en- 

larging the area of Federal taxation. The Federal Government 
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has monopolized the best sources of public revenue in taking ex- 
elusive ssion of the customs and taxes on spirits and to- 
bacco. To the States and the local governments have been 
left taxes on real estate, corporations, and personai property. 
This bill proposes that the Federal Government, still maintain- 
ing its monopoly of customs and internal-revenue taxes, shall 
deliberately throw away a large partof the customs revenue. and 
then, to make good the deficit thus produced, shall invade the 
sources from which the States derive theirresources. The taxes 
in the States for State, county, municipal, and other purposes, 
which already amount to more than two-thirds of all the expenses 
of government in this country weigh heavily on all the resources 
of their citizens, and this bill proposes to load the people of the 
pa State which I representand a few others with an additional 

rden which reason and justice and all the precedents of our 
history forbid. 

Mr. Hamilton, in number 3 of the Federalist, warns the Fed- 
eral Government of the danger which must necessarily follow in 
the wake of its invasion of the subjects of taxation allowed to 
States. He says: 


As to the interference of the revenue laws of the Union and of its mem- 
bers, we have already seen that there can be no clashing or repugnance of 
authority. The laws can not, therefore, in a legal sense, interfere with each 
other, and it is far from impossible to avoid an interferenceeven in the pol- 
icy of their different systems. An effectual expedient for this purpose will 
be mutually to abstain from those objects which either side may have first 
had recourse to. As neither can control the other, each will have an obvious 
and sensible interest in this reciprocal forbearance. 


CONCLUSION. 


These are some of the considerations which constrain me to 
hope that this bill will be so amended as to conform to the plat- 
forms and redeem the solemn pledges of the Democratic party. 
The people of this country were led to believe in the last na- 
tional campaign that the McKinley law levied oppressive bur- 
dens on the taxpayers solely for the benefit of monopolies, 
and in utter disregard of the demands of the Government for rev- 
enue. The Democratic masses particularly felt assured that as 
soon as their leaders came into power they would revise and re- 
form the tariff so as to lop off all favoritism and ir oa and 
unfairness, and make ita tariff for revenue only. cr tes 
thought for one moment that the tariff would be abolished in- 
stead of being reformed. They never had any reason to believe 
that, instead of collecting the revenues of the Government from 
duties on imports which, if they burden the consumer at all, cover 
all the people of the Union alike, the Democratic tariff reformers, 
when they came into power, would supplant this equitable and 
general tax by an odious, vexatious, sectional, and unjust imposi- 
tion which was never intended except for the exigencies of war 
and which would collect four-fifths of its exactions from a few 
States of the Republie. 

The founders of the Government never designed that this 
should be done. The patriotic men wholaid the foundations and 
built the bulwarks of the Democratic party were hostile to such 
acourse. The Democraticnational platform of 1884, reiterating 
and voicing this doctrine, explicitly declared that from the 
foundation of the Government taxes collected at the custom- 
houses have been the chief source of Federal revenue, and such 
they must continue to be.” The McKinley law, not withstand- 
ing all that has been justly said against it, raises revenue. If 
the tariff reform leaders can not so reform that law as to raise 
revenue from duties ar to say so, for their failure to do 
this in the present bill is a confession of their indisposition or 
inability to do what they promised. 

Iam opposed to taxation for the purpose of protection, and 
incidentally for revenue; but [am now and always have teen 
and always hope to be for the collection of the vast preponder- 
ance of our Federal revenues by tariffs so adjusted as to raise 
the most money with the least burden to our people, and at the 
same time to protect and promote all the industries of the nation 
in every way in our power. I have profound t for the 
heroic missionaries who carry Christian civilization into heathen 
lands, but I despise missionary statesmen whose duties are at 
home, whoare forever troubling their philanthropic souls about 
the welfare of our rivals in the great commercial conflicts of the 
world. No intelligent legislator in all the realm of history from 
Moses to Washington, has not been for his own country and his 
own people before all the other countries and peoples of the earth. 
Plato, the sublimest of all the philosophers, held that there is 
no affinity nearer than our country; and Paul, the greatest of 
the apostles, declared that he that provideth not for those of 
his own house is worse than an infidel; and this sentiment runs 
through all the reese wees ork try and song ofall ages, 
climes, classes, and conditions of civilized men. The old Demo- 
cratic newspaper which has been published in my native town for 
almost a century, and from which I learned the precepts of my 
Democracy, has borne through all those yearsemblazoned at its 


head that shibboleth of never-faltering patriotism, ‘‘ Our coun- 
try: may she always be right; but rightor wrong our country.” 

The great State which I have the honor to represent has be- 
come historic in her devotion to the interests of her own people. 
In all the debates of the stormy period of the Revolution, in the 
convention which formed the Fedéral Constitution, in the first 
Congress which convened under it and in all that have met since, 
her representatives have stood shoulder to shoulder for the pro- 
tection of her vast resources and for the promotion of the prosper- 
ity and happiness of her thrifty, toiling millions. It is a great 
Commonwealth, whose foundations were laid in justice and peace 
and fair dealing. Always true to the principles of human 
liberty and human progress; always loyal to the glorious Union 
of the States, it has stood from Valley Forge to Gettysburg with 
an escutcheon unstained as the sunlight, and must ever remain 
the grand and imperishable Keystone of the Republic. 


ADDENDA 
From a vast number of similar letters I ask leave to print the 


following: 
HARRISBURG, PA., December 9, 1893. 


My DEAR Sm: I address you as the nearest Democratic Representative 
I can turn to to utter a word of . the too radical change con- 
templated by the new tariff bill. [have favored tariff reform and openly 
said that the present duties are entirely too high. They could fairly be re- 
duced one-third without injury to America’s industrial interests, and in a 
tou yonr hence wecould stand another reduction. The change from specitic 
to ad valorem rates is a step backward, too, as proven by experience. The 
reduction in pig iron is over 50 per cent—too much for one time. I fear the 
result of too great reduction will react and bea deathblow to the Demo- 
aO paT for a long time. The true Democratic policy was reflected in 
the cage convention in the ãeliberate report of the committee on resolu- 
tions, and not by the amendment to the report rushed through with a hur- 
rah by the radicals. Hoping a caucus or something jelse may call a halt, I 


Yours, respectfully, 


Hon. F, E. BELTZHOOVER, 
Washington, D. C. 


PRINCESS FURNACE, WRIGHTSVILLE, PA., December 20, 1893. 
My DEAR SIR: I understand you are taking an interest in behalf of your 
constituents in reference to the duties on iron and coal as proposed by the 
Wilson bill, and with that view, I will trouble you with an lanation of 
the situation it would leave me in if it should become a law Tae amanu- 
facturer of pig iron. My is located in 
200 men at furnace 


HENRY MCCORMICK. 


ca A 
and under similar conditions of course able to stand out longer in dull cae) 
than I could expect, 
furnaces of Virginia 


ependent upon my own 
now sto because of the pending tariff T question 
ter they 


My market is almost entirely in the East, from Philadelphia to Bosto: 
After 1 down the cost of coke till there is no profit for the coke 
men, and r and water freights to the very lowest figure possible, and 
charging nothing for royalty on my are, which is „ the 
value of my property, and et forinterest on my money invested, or re- 
pairs for the plant, find under all these conditions that the cost of the iron 
can not be gotten less than $10 per ton for a 8 foundry ore, ana I think 
you will agree with me that the others coul sed pen So low, or they would 
not have been obliged to stop long ago by reason of losing theircapital, even 
when they were getting more for their iron or 81.50 per ton than now. My 
freight to Philadelphia is 22.75, and farther East is $425 per ton, but say 
about the lowest #3, and it costs 813 in the markets, even without anything 
5 m Glasgow, Scotland, 

ow, ve a frien 3 who is in the same busin 

and he writes me they can put good foundry iron on ship at 58 got com 
freight to any of our ports not over 75 cents per ton, and most of ſt comes 
over in ballast at 20 cents per ton. With the proposed tariff of 22} per cent, 
or $1.80, would make the total cost delivered in our markets 810. 

per ton below that which I am able to do, even under ices above 
named, which I could of course not continue. Now, from that very fact, as 
before stated, not only the furnaces of Virginia have been compelled to shut 
down, but the greater Alabama and other States, notwithstand- 
ing the statement made that they mine the ore very cheaply by reason of the 
use of large steam shovels. But this is misleading. as that is performed in 
very rare cases, or they would not have been obliged to suspend operations 
ce before I did. 

0 


I would be pleased if you would confer with Mr. TUCKER, Representative 
from 7 Bg wigiced in Virginia. [havea very satisfactory letter from him, and 
I think he knows of my place of business, Glen Wilton, Va. 

Begging pardon for encroaching so much on your time with my state- 
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ment, but I think you will appreciate the serious matter it is to have to face 
the 3 of having my businese of a lifetime’s building up wiped out so 
qui =f as it would be by the passage of the Wilson bill in its present shape. 


truly, yours, 
* sf D. S. COOK. 


Hon. F. E. BELTZHOOVER, 
Washington, D. C. 
BOILING SPRINGS, PA., January 11, 1894. 

DEAR Sm: I sincerely hope you will do all in your power to restore a 
fairly protective duty on iron ore. We have a vast amount of ores suitable 
for the manufacture of iron and steel, and if the tariff question is settled and 
we have a reasonable duty there will be a revival of the business and em- 
ployment for the hundreds of our now idle hands. If the Democrats do not 
stand up for the protection of labor they will never elect another President. 
I send you inclosed a number of clippings from the newspapers, which ex- 
press my views better than I can. 

Respectfully, 


Hon. F. F. BELTZHOOVER. 


J.C. LEHMAN, 


KEYSTONE FARM MACHINE WORKS, 
York, Pa., January 8, 1894. 

DEAR SIR: Don't you think the clause in the Wilson bill" relating to the 
admission of agricultural implements free of duty should be made condi- 
tional, i. os we open our markets, if other countries, especially Canada, do 
the same 

Don't you think it would be a more business-like exchange? 

Canadian competition will be injurious enough to manufacturers, but we 
should surely be given a chance to try to introduce some of our “ingenuity” 
in return, 


Yo truly, 4 
2755 KEYSTONE FARM MACHINE WORKS, 


MICHAEL SCHALL, Proprietor. 
Hon. F. E. BELTZHOOVER, Washington, D. C. 


MECHANICSBURG, PA., January 6, 1894. 


DEAR Sm: Has your attention been called to the fact that the Wilson bill 
uts agricultural implements on the free list, notwithstanding the fact that 
Panada pr ares an import duty of 35 per cent on our implements? May I 
ask your efforts to have this clause apply to only such countries as impose 
no tariff on our implements? 
Very truly, 


Hon, F. E. BELTZHOOVER, Washington, D. C. 


THE GEISER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Waynesboro, Franklin County, Pa., January 9, 1894. 
DEAR Sm: We take this opportunity to write you and ask you to use your 
every effort to defeat the clause in the Wilson bill found in lines 23, 24, and 


25, on page 80, or to have same amended to read same as lines 19, 20, 21, and 
lace of salt.“ We be- 


22, on page the word implements“ in 
lieve this would answer the purpose and protect the American implement 
manufacturers t an machinery, as we believe we are deserving 


of protection in these lines until such time as they see proper to allow us to 
ship our machinery into their country free of duty. e trust you will use 
your thr Bl to have this bill changed or amended to protect your con- 
stituents in your own district, as well as those of your State. 

Thanking you in advance for your services in this direction, we are, 


Very truly, yours, 
THE GEISER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
J. A. MIDDOWER, Secret 


ary. 
Hon. F. E. BELTZHOOVER, Washington, D. C. 


HUNTINGDON AND BROAD TOP RAILROAD COMPANY, 
F PRESIDENT'S OFFICE, 
Southeast corner Walnut and Fourth Streets, 
Philadelphia, January 8, 1894. 


DEAR Sin: Many of the industries of Pennsylvania are still lan, hing. 
What efforts are being made to keep them going are more in the line of hu- 
manity than from any prospect of return to manufacturers. Itisnot owing 
to delay in legislation on the tariff question so much as the fear of that leg- 
islation when it comes. The dread of the passage of the Wilson bill to 
Pennsylvania means even greater depression than already exists. 

The Committee of Ways and Means has not carried out the policy of the 
Democratic party in the Wilson tariff bill. It does not even provide revenue 
forthe Government. It can not doso, excepting by largely increased impor- 
tations. This means large exports of gold and the c ent of home pro- 
ductions just to that extent, or else starvation wages, hardship, and discon- 
tent among the laboring classes. The Wilson tariff bill is not a bill meeting 
with favor mere ia members of the Democratic party. They are crying 
aloud against it all over the country. Certainly it can not be in accordance 
with the wishes of the party when they ignore and condemn it. 

It seems to be Mr. WILSON’s bill. Representatives of this great Common- 
wealth who oppose this measure will earn the tude of ine paopao, While 
unquestionably tariff reform is needed, ho; for, and asked for, a destruc- 
tive tariff will be condemned and will be an ury to the party as well as 
to the country. Almost every interest in the State of Pennsylvania is as- 
sailed by it. Almost every interest asks for its defeat or else its modifica- 
tion, so as to be more in the line with the eee of the party. Certainly 
the Democratic party does not want to destroy the people who put it in 


wer. 
P Hoping that our hangs ep will take an independent and patriotic 
stand against the W. bill as emanating from the Committee on Wa 


and Means and will set their faces firmly against the destruction which 
surely follow inits wake, I remain. 


o very respectfully. ' 
giti x SPENCER M. JANNEY, President. 
Hon. FRANK E. BELTZHOOVER, Washington, D. C. 


BOARD OF TRADE OF THE CITY OF READING, PA. 
[On January 4, 1894, the membership was 565.] 
At a meeting of the Reading Board of Trade, held January 4, 1894, the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolutions were ously adopu: 
Whereas the incessant tarif agitation for a number of years and the fear 
of lower duties on imports has created a decrease in values and a de- 


market in all lines of American manufactures and produce, result- 


GEO. S. COMSTOCK, - 


in general stagnationof business, commercial bankruptcy, intensified 
t want and distress among the people: Therefore, 
esolved, It is the sense of this mee g that Congress should make but 
moderate changes in the present tariff, and do that very . or abandon 
further action on the question and thus hasten the return of prosperity. 
Resolved, That the secre notify the Senators and Representatives from 
Pennsylvania in Congress of this action. 
4 JEROME L. BOYER, President. 


CYRUS T. FOX, Secretary. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I move that the commit- 
tee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. BROOKSHIRE hav- 
ing resumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. BAILEY, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, reported that that committee, having had under con- 
sideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes, had come 
to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 11 o'clock p. 
m. ) the House adjourned until to-morrow at 11 o'clock a. m. 


ty 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, Mr. BOWERS, from the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, reported the following bills; which, with 
the accompanying reports, were ordered to be printed and re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House, to wit: 

The bill (H. R. 450) to restore William A. Winder to the United 
States Army, and to place him on the retired list with the rank 
of captain of artillery. (Report No. 272.) 

The bill (H. R. 3194) to amend the record of Simon Rice, of 
Company A, Sixth Maryland Volunteers. (Report No. 273.) 


~ CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Military 
Affairs was discharged from the consideration of the follo 
bills, and the same were referred to the Committee on Na 
Affairs, to wit: 

The bill (H. R. 5376) to remove the charge of desertion from 
the military record of Robert Downing. 

The bill (H. R. 641) to remove charge of desertion standing 
against John P. Ryan. 

The bill (H. R. 650) to remove charge of desertion standing 
against Oliver O’Brien. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and resolutions of the fol- 
lowing titles were introduced, and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. RAWLINS (by request]: A bill (H. R. 5407) granting 
40 acres off the Fort Douglas military reservation, on which to 
rab an orphans’ home—to the Committee on Military Af- 

airs. 

By Mr. CARUTH: A bill (H. R. 5408) to permit the city of 
Louisville to use certain grounds belonging tothe United States 
in said city as a public park—to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

By Mr. ELLIS of Oregon: A bill (H. R. 5409) to amend section 
840 of the Revised Statutes of the United States—to the Com- 
mittee on the J 2759 160 

By Mr. MEREDITH: A bill (H. R. 5410) for the free coinage 
of American silver—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures. 

By Mr. SWEET: A joint resolution (H. Res. 118) declaring the 
sympathy of the Government of the United States to be in favor 
of the effort now being made to establish a republican form of 
government in the Hawaiian Islands—to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

y Mr. DUNPHY: A resolution inquiring as to whether Chief 
Supervisor Davenport is rightfully in possession of any room in 
the New York post-office and court-house building—to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky; A resolution expressing the 
sense of the House relative to employment of United States forces 
in Hawaii; also relative to the pro d annexation, and to for- 
eign intervention in the affairs of Hawaii—to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARUTH: A bill (H. R. 5411) for the relief of Mrs, 
Cassa Simpson—to the Committee on War Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 5412) granting an increase of pension to A. 
Loomis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. CAPEHART: A bill (H. R. 5413) for the relief of John 
L. Charles—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. DAVIS: A bill (H. R. 5414) to extend the time for 
building a street railway on the military reservation, Fort Riley, 
Kans.—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DALZELL: A bill (H. R. 5415) for the removal of the 
charge of desertion from the military record of Charles L. Bul- 
lis—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HARTER: A bill (H. R. 5416) for the relief of Luke 
McGrath, alias Luke Ainsworth—to the Committee on Military 
Affai 


rs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5417) for the relief of Thornton Ralls - to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5418) for the relief of James Winbigler—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOUK of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 5419) for the relief 
of John G. Pickler, of Eatons Cross Roads, Tenn.—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. Bs 

By Mr. SPERRY: A bill (H. R. 5420) to correct the military 
record of William K.Culver—to the Committee on Military 


Affairs. : 

By Mr. TYLER: A bill (H. R. 5421) to make Commodore 
William P. McCann, of the Navy, a rear-admiral on the retired 
list—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MUTCHLER: A bill (H. R. 5422) for the granting of an 
invalid pension to Levi Moser, late.sergeant of Company I, One 
hundred and fifty-third Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteers—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1, Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALDERSON: Petition of 69 citizensof West Virginia, 
protesting against the pacing of coal on the free list—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 194 citizens of West Virginia, protesting 
against placing coal on the free list—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of 198 citizens of West Virginia, protesting 
against placing coal on the free list—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of 489 citizens of West Virginia and Maryland, 
protesting against placing coal on the free list—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 16 citizens of Brooklyn Rush Run Post-Office, 
Fayette County, W. Va., against placing coal on the free list—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 135 citizens of Fire Creek, Fayette County, 
W. Va., against free coal and iron ore in the Wilson bill to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 92 citizens of Dimmock, W. Va., t free 
coal and iron ore as proposed by the Wilson bill—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 94 citizens of Conchoe, Fayette County, W. 
Va., against free coal and iron ore as proposed by the Wilson 
bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 102 citizens of Prince Raleigh County, W. 
Va., against free coal and iron ore as proposed in the Wilson 
bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of 50 citizens of Elmo, Fayette County, W. Va., 
against free coal and ironore as proposed in the Wilson bill—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolution of miners and employés at the coal mines 
and coke ovens of the Pulaski Iron Company, of West Virginia, 
protesting against placing coal on the free list—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolution of the Flat Top Coal and Coke Association of 
West Virginia, adopted at the meeting held at Roanoke, Va., 
protesting against placing coal on the free list—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolution of the Board of Trade of Charleston, W. Va., 
adopted September 26, 1893, protesting against placing coal on 
the free list—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolution of miners and citizens of Conchoe, W. Va., 
against placing coal on the free list—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, resolution of mine operators and other citizens of the 
Flat Top Coal Region, held at Bramwell, W. Va., protesting 
against placing coal on the free list—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, resolution of the coal operators of the Pocahontas coal 
field of Virginia and West Virginia, protesting against the 


pissing of coal on the free list—to the committee on Ways and 
eans 


Also, resolution of miners and citizens of Fire Creek, Fayette 
County, W. Va., protesting against placing coal on the free list— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 102 citizens of Fayette, Fayette Pipe W. 
Va., against free coal and iron ore, as proposed by the Wilson 
bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 134 citizens of Stone Cliff, Fayette County, 
W. Va., against free coal and iron ore, as proposed by the Wil- 
son bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolution of minersand citizens of Alaska, W. Va., pro- 
testing against free coal, as proposed by the Wilson bill—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolution of the citizens, operators, and miners of the 
Wells Branch Coal Company of West Virginia, protesting against 
the placing of coal on the free list—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

Also, resolution of employés of the Keystone and Acme mines, 
in West Virginia, protesting against the placing of coal on the 
free list—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of 98 citizens of Claremouth, Fayette County, 
W. Va., st free coal and iron ore, as proposed by the Wil- 
son bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 84 citizens of Keenys Creek, Fayette County, 
W. Va., against free coal and iron ore, as proposed by the Wil- 
son bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition and resolutions of 155 citizens of Caperton, 
Fayette County, W. vege a propa Ralls coal and iron ore, as pro- 
pose d in the Wilson bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 22 citizens of Dubree, Fayette County, W. Va., 
opposing free coal and iron ore, as proposed in Wilson bill—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

ain) pase of miners of Dimmock Coal Company, of Dim- 
mock, W. Va., protesting against free coal and iron ore, as pro- 

osed in Wilson tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

Also, petition of 77 citizens and miners of Fayette County, W. 
Va., opposing free coal and iron ore in the Wilson bill—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 80 citizens of Red Ash, Fayette County, W. 
Va., opposing free coal in the Wilson bill—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition and resolution of citizens at Nuttallburg, W. 
Va., opposing free coal, ore, and iron in the Wilson bill—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 101 citizens of Claremont, Fayette County, 
W. Va., opposing free coal and ironore, as proposed in the Wil- 
son bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolution adopted by miners of Elm Grove, Ohio County, 
W. Va., protesting against placing coal on the free list—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, two a speni of 232 miners and workingmen of Ohio 
County, W. Va., protesting against placing coal on the free list— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 81 citizens of Furker, Fayette County, W. 
Va., opposing free coal and iron ore in Wilson bill—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 93 citizens of Echo, Fayette County, W. Va., 
opposing free coal and iron ore in the Wilson bill—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire: Petition of J. F. Desper 
and 96 other citizens of Ashland, N. H., protesting inst 
changes in the existing tariff laws—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BARWIG: Two Depo of citizens of Madison, 
Wis., praying for the removal of duty on books printed in the 
English language to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CANNON of Illinois: Petition of Wesley L. Stapleton, 
for pay for horse—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COX: Petition of H. E. Williams and others, of Hick- 
man County, Tenn., protesting against the passage of the Wil- 
son bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DALZELL: Resolutions of Local Assembly, No. 1630, 
Knights of Labor, in favor of establishment of Government tel- 
egraph lines—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. DANIELS: Petition of thread-workers and spinners 
of une cotton yarnsof Clark O. N. T. Thread Company and Clark 
Mile End Spool Cotton Company, of Newark and Kearney, N. 
J., protesting against any reductions of the tariff on spool cotton 
and fine cotton yarn—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also; petition of the All Tobacco Cigarette Manufacturers’ 
Association, of New York City and Baltimore, Md., against the 
reduction of duty on all-tobacco cigarettes—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. DOLLIVER: Three petitions of the citizens of Iowa 
and honorably-discharged Union soldiers and sailors of the late 
war without regard to party, for the enactment of a just and 
equitable service-pension law—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, protest of the Sioux City Typographical Union, No. 180, 
against placing all scientific publications of individuals or insti- 
tutions on the free list—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DRAPER: Memorial of the Cotton Machinery Builders, 

rotesting against the passage of the Wilson tariff bill—to the 

mmittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GROSVENOR: Petition of 53 farmers, mechanics, and 
laboring men of Carthage Township, Athens County, Ohio, 
against the passage of the so-called Wilson bill—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GROUT: Protest of A. E. Brigham, Westminister, 
Vt., and 21 other farmers, against the parenge of the Wilson tar- 
iff bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAYES: Petition of the president and faculty of Iowa 
State University, for removal of duty on books printed in the 
English langu to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HICKS: Petition of 3 of Everett, Pa., for 
the prevention of reduction. of duties on foreign- made glass bot- 
tles—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of farmers of Blacklick Alliance, No. 85, of Cam- 
bria County, Pa., for defeat of the Wilson bill—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Sayre, Pa., protesting t the 
ee of the Wilson bill—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

By Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois: Petition of citizens of Sugar 
Grove and West McHenry, III., 8 against the passage 
of the Wilson tariff bill to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOPKINS of Pennsylvania: Memorial for the removal 
of the charge of desertion standing against Peter Fleming, to 
accompany H. R. 5402—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOUK of Ohio: Petition of Mead Paper Company, of 
Dayton, Ohio, and of W. B. Oglesby Paper Company, of Middle- 
town, Ohio, praying that sulphite, chemical, and ground-wood 
pulp be free from duty—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Aiea, petition of E. B. Weston & Co., and others, paper manu- 
facturers, of Dayton, Ohio, protesting against pro tax of 10 
cents on playing cards—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of John Richardson, Boston, relative to duty on 
china clay—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of D. Talmage & Sons, New York, relative to 
duty on rice—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of F. D. Moulton & Co., New York, relative to 
duty on salt—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of William A. , New York, relative to 
duty on salt—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Pacific Lumber Company, San Francisco, rela- 
tive to duty on lumber—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Milwaukee Malt and Grain Company, relative 
to duty on barley—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of flax and hemp-dressers of America, relative 
to duty on flax and hemp to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of James Reiley and others, of Newark, N. J., 
er to duty on threads, ete.—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

Also, petition of Barbour Flax Spinning Company, Patterson, 
N. J., relative to duty on threads, eto.—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

, petition of R. Hillinoson & Co., New York, relative to 
duty on drugs—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Louisville Silve: and Beveling Company, 
71 to duty on mirrors—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

Also, petition of Browning, King & Co., and others, New York, 
protesting aean the passage of the Wilson bill—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of C. O. Frye, and others, miners of lead ore, 
Missouri, N the of the Wilson bill—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 


Also, petition of J. W. Robinson and others, zinc-mine owners, 
of Virginia, protesting against the adoption of provisions of the 
Wilson bill relative to iron ore and zinc—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. at t Big 8 3 

, petition of citizens o tone, Va., against re- 
duction of tariff on coal, coke, iron ore, and rea rats the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Philadelphia Board of Trade, the 


pomeo of the Wilson tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and 
eans. 

Also, petition of the Pike Dry Goods Company, the National 
Cash Register Company, and 115 manufacturers and laborers of 


Dayton, Ohio, against the passage of the Wilson tariff bill—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of J. F. Lukens and 28 other citizens of Lebanon, 
Ohio, against the passage of the Wilson bill—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of A. J. Ross and others, Germantown, Ohio, 
praying for uniform duty of 35 cents on unstemmed leaf tobacco— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Frederick Dilz and others, Hamilton, Ohio, 
papis for uniform duty of 35centson unstemmed leaf tobacco— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. : 

Also, petition of J. J. Eichorn and others, Middleton, Ohio, 
praying for uniform duty of 35 cents on unstemmed leaf tobacco— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of J. M. Snyder and others, Miamisburg, Ohio, 
praying for uniform duty of 35 cents on unstemmed leaf tobacco— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of James J. Shaefer and others, Dayton, Ohio, 
praying for uniform duty of 35 cents on unstemmed leaf tobacco 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Gem Shirt Company and others, Dayton, Ohio, 
against change of tariff on shirts, collars, and cuffs—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. y 

Also, remonstrance of Dayton Typographical Union, No. 57, 
against the passage of the clause in Wilson bill placing all sci- 
entific publications on the free list "—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. JOSEPH: Petition of citizens of Cerro N. Mex., pray- - 
ing Congress not to put wool on the free list—to the ee 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LEFEVER: Petition of the Green and Flint Glass 
Bottle Manufacturers of the aly oF Foe N. V., against 
the reduction proposed in the Wilson bill to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MARSHALL: Petition of citizens of Wise County, Va., 
against the passage of the Wilson tariff bill 8 in the 

ouse of Representatives to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
ma as nig erp reo = 8 5 Union, hy 

0 n ge, No. A. of M.; n Typograph- 
ical Union, No 120, and of Boston 555 nion, Ko. 
13, all of Boston, Mass., for Government ownership and con- 
trol of the 3 system of the United States to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the Coal Club, of Boston and vicinity, for a 
light-ship and * S lights in Boston Harbor to the Commit- 
tee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of the Gloucester (Mass.) Board of Trade and 
Business Men’s Association, for the speedy completion of the 
Sandy Bay breakwater and harbor of refuge, Cape Ann, Mass.— 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. McDANNOLD (b uest): Petition granting an 
honorable aonane to Jacob L. Neighborger, of Company H, 
eee Iowa Volunteers—to the Committee on Military Af- 

8. 

By Mr. MORSE: Petition of the International Furniture 
Workers’ Union, Local Union No. 24, of Boston, praying for the 
Government ownership of the telegraphic systems of the United 
States—to the Committee on the ost-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. MUTCHLER (by request): Petition of the employés 
of the Stroudsburg Woolen Mills, for thedefeat of the Wilson 
tariff billi—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. OUTHWAITE: Petition of the Jeffrey Manufacturing 
Company, of Columbus, Ohio, protesting against the passage of 
the Wilson bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. - 

Also, petition of all the professors of the Ohio State Univer- 
sity, urging that books printed in the lish e be 
placed on the free list—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PAGE: Petition of Edward N. Cahill and 45 others of 
Pawtucket, R. I., in favor of the passage of the Wilson tariff 
bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of McPoland and 21 others of Pawtucket, R. I., 
in favor of the passage of the Wilson tariff bill—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REED: Protest of Hugh Bell and 138 others, ong 
of the Westbrook Manufacturing Company, of Westbrook, Me., 
against 1 of Wilson —to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


protest of C. C. Kipp and 179 other employés of Chatta- 
nooga Foundry and Pipe Works against the passage of the Wil- 
son bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, oe of ee Sea = other ciumes of 8 
carawas Township, Star unty, against the passage o 
the Wilson bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also; protest of John A. McMellen and 79 others, manufac- 
turers, merchants, business men, and citizens, of West Bay City, 
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Mich., against the passage of the Wilson bill- to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of A. P. Smith and 302 others, laborers and me- 
chanics, of North Manchester, Ind., for the friends of labor in 
the Fifty-third Congress to defeat the Wilson tariff bill—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SCRANTON: Protest of John S. Short, Martin P. 
Flynn, and others, of Scranton, Pa., inst reduction of tariff 
on leaf tobacco—to the Committee on Waysand Means. 

Also, protest of A. L. Spencer, Dolph B. Atherton, and others, 
of Scranton, Pa., against the passage of the Wilson bill—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. g 

Also, protest of Typogra hical Union, No. 2, Philadelphia, 
Pa., against placing on the free list all scientific publications of 
individuals or institutions—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Petition of the All Tobacco Cigarette Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of New York, against the reduction of tariff on all- to- 
bacco cigarettes — to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SHERMAN: Petition of 214 mg 8 of Alfred Dolge 
& Son, of Dolgeville, Herkimer County, N. Y., against the pas- 
sage of the Wilson bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 180 employés of Little Falls (Herkimer County, 
N. Y.) Knitting Mills, against the passage of the Wilson bill— 
to the Commitiee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Charles L. Marshall and 140 other employés 
of the Empire Woolen Company, of Clayville, Oneida County, N. 
Y., against the passage of Wilson bill to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

, petition of Freeman A. Seymour and 40 other employés 
of Dolgeville Woolen Company, of Dolgeville, Herkimer County, 
N. Y., against the passage of the Wilson bill—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 628 employés of New York Mills, Oneida 
County, N. Y., against the passage of the Wilson bill—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 685 employés of the Globe Woolen Company, 
of Utica, N. Y., against the passage of the Wilson bill—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, letters from 212 individuals of Herkimer County, N. 
Y., protesting against the passage of the Wilson bill—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SIPE: Petition of 66 flint-glass workers of Homestead 
Pa., remonstrating against any reduction from the McKinley bill 
on the flint-glass schedule—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


Also, petition of iron and steel workers of Cannonsburg, Pa., 
protesting against the Wilson bill—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of the workers of Western, Pa., engaged in the 
manufactare of and flint glass, protesting against the 
Wilson bill—to the Committee on a and Means. 

Also, petition of workingmen of McKeesport, Pa., protesting 

nst the Wilson bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CHARLES W. STONE: Petition of D. A. 1630, Knights 
of Labor, of Pittsburg, for Government acquirement and control 
of the tel hie systems—to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post- 8. a 

By Mr. SWEET: Petition signed by 4% citizens of Shoshone 
County, Idaho, against lead-ore schedule of the Wilson bill, al- 
leging that the passage of said measure will result in the de- 
struction of the silver lead mining industries in said State—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. VAN VOORHIS of Ohio: Petition of 68 citizens of 
Morgan County, Ohio, of all political parties, protesting against 
—— passage of the Wilson bill—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans 


By Mr. WADSWORTH: Petition of the citizens of the county 
of Orleans, State of New York, protesting against the a 
of the Wilson tariff bill to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WHITE: Petition of the Excelsior Machine and Cleve- 
lend: Punch and Shear Works Company, and 15 other manufac- 
turing firms of Cleveland, Ohio, against the passage of the Wil- 
son tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of H. H. Rudd end 23 others, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
against the passage of the Wilson bill, and state we believe that 
its passage will destroy our industries, rob the workingmen of 
work and wages and bring upon the country still further dis- 
tress, etc.;—to the Committee on Ways and Means. A 

Also, petition of John B. Creary and 10 other farmers of Or- 
ange, Ohio, against the 8 of the Wilson tariff bill to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of E. E. Gould and 62 others, of Painsville, Ohio, 
against the of the Wilson tariff bill—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 29 employésof Chapin Bolt and Nut Company, 
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of Cleveland, Ohio, against the passage of tho Wilson tariff bill 


to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of John H. Davis and 115 others, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, against the passage of the Wilson tariff bill—to the Com- 
mittee on Waysand Means. 

Also, petition of Owen Mullen, William J. Walsh, and 281 
others, of Cleveland, Ohio, against the age of the Wilson 
tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 18employés of Chafer & Becker, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, against the passage of the Wilson bill, and state we be- 
lieve that the proposed measure, if adopted, will impoverish the 
country, lessen employment, reduce wages and earnings, and de- 
crease the purchasing power of the people—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WOOMER: Petition of J. H. Kahler and 15 other cit- 
izens, in the interest of the fraternel, society, and college jour- 
nals to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 


SENATE. 


WEDNESDAY, January 24, 1894. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


ANNUAL REPORT ON MACKINAC ISLAND NATIONAL PARK. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of War transmitting, in accordance with 
law, a report from Capt. Charles T. Witherell, Nineteenth In- 
fantry, as superintendent of the national park on the island of 
Mackinac in the Straits of Mackinac in Michigan for the year 
1893; which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

BUST OF THE LATE SENATOR SUMNER. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a ches from Mrs. Anna Shaw Curtis, which the Secretary will 
read. 

The Secretary read the letter, as follows: 

West NEW BRIGHTON, STATEN ISLAND, N. Y., 


January 23, 1894. 
To the Senate of the United States: 2 


GENTLEMEN: I have a marble bust of Senator Sumner by Martin Millmo 
of Rome, which was presented to Mr. Curtis by the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts on the occasion of the memorial vered by Mr. Curtis on Sen- 
ator Sumner, which, if acceptable, I wish to give to the Senate, to be placed 
in the Senate wing of the Capitol. 

I will send the bust on free of charge as soon as I know of its acceptance. 


$ ANNA SHAW CURTIS. 

Mr. HOAR. The lady who writes the letter is the widow of 
the eminent orator George William Curtis, known by reputa- 
tion to every member of body; and the bust which she so 
generously offers for the acceptance of the Senate is one pre- 
sented by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts to her husband. 
1 at the letter be referred to the Committee on the Li- 

rary. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. IRBY presented a memorial of the General Assembly of 
South Carolina regarding the equity jurisdiction of the courts 
of the United States in the matter of railroad receiverships and 
Pomel matters; which was referred to the Committee on the Ju- 

iary. 
Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin presented memorials of sundry 
citizens of Hurley and Knight, in the State of Wisconsin, remon- 
strating against placing iron ore on the free list; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of sundry cigar manufacturers, of 
Milwaukee, Fountain City, Watertown, Ripon,and Green Bay, 
all in the State of Wisconsin, praying for the imposition of a 
uniform duty of 35 per cent on unstemmed leaf tobacco; which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of employés of the Milwaukee 
(Wis.) Worsted Mills, remonstrating against a reduction of the 
ed on woolen goods; which was referred to the Committee on 

ance. 

Healso presented a memorial of the employés of J. H. Rice 
and Friedmen Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., remonstratin 
against the passage of the Wilson tariff bill; which was ref 
to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the trustees ofthe Dayton Art 
Gallery of Milwaukee, Wis., praying for the admission of paint- 
ings and statuary free of duty; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on ce. 

He also presented a memorial of Cream City Typographical 
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Union, No. 23, of Milwaukee, Wis., remonstrating against plac- 
iny scientific publications on the free list; which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the legislative committee of 
the Travelers Protective Association of the United States, pray- 
ing for the passage of the bill (H. R. 3291) amending the inter- 
state commerce laws; which was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the Independent Order of Good 
Templars of Wisconsin, praying for the establishment of a na- 
tional commission of inquiry to investigate the alcoholic liquor 
traffic; which was referred to the Committee on Education and 


Labor. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented memorials of 88 citizens of Wayne; 
of 180 citizens of Cleveland; of 122 citizens of Sycamore; of 35 
citizens of Coal; of 49 citizens of Royalton; of 172 citizens of 
Washington Court House; of 26 citizens of Florence; of 113 citi- 
zens of Liberty; of 60 citizens of Island Creek; of 27 citizens of 
Texas, and of 21 citizens of Delphos, all in the State of Ohio, 
remonstrating against the passage of the Wilson tariff bill; 
which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of Anchor Lodge No. 52, Ancient 
Order of United Workmen, of Youngstown, Ohio, praying for 
the passage of the bill (S. 1353) admitting to the mails as second- 
class matter periodical publications issued under the auspices 
of benevolent or fraternal societies; which was referred to the 
Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. DAVIS presented a petition of Sinnott Alliance, No. 890, 
of Stephen, Minn, praying for the enactment of i, basco pro- 
viding for the issuance of $100,000,000 in legal-tender Treasu 
notes to be used by the Secretary of the Treasury to cover 
shortages which may arise; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. * 

Mr. HILL presented memorials of sundry citizens of Canas- 
tota; of employés of the Jamestown Worsted Mills; of the Au- 
burn Woolen Company; of Dunn & McCarthy, of Auburn; of the 
Canoga Woolen Company, of Auburn, and of sundry citizens of 
New Fork City, all in the State of New York, remonstrating 
against the passage of the Wilson tariff bill; which were referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of Gardners Corners Grange, No. 
560; of Bath Grange, No. 294; of Lansingville Grange, and of 
Rose Hill Grange, No. 116, of Waterloo, all in the State of New 
York, praying for the enactment of legislation regulating the 
traffic in oleomargarine; which was referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of 100 members of the Order of 
Sons of Temperance, Lake Erie Division, No. 189, of New York, 
praying for the appointment of a national commission of inquiry 
to investigate the traffic in alcoholic liquor; which was referred 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., remonstrating against a reduction of the duty 
on green and flint glass bottles; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. ROACH presented petitions of sundry citizens of Fargo, 
Lisbon, Valley City, Grafton, and Dickinson, all in the State of 
North Dakota, peas for the imposition of a uniform duty of 35 
per cent on unstemmed leaf tobacco; which were referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of North Da- 
kota, praying that an appropriation be made for the extermina- 
tion of the noxious weed commonly known as the Russian thistle 
or cactus; which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr. LODGE presented petitions of James H. Canfield, chan- 
cellor, and 22 other members of the faculty of the University of 
Nebraska; of Prof. Alphonse N. van Daell and 7 other members 
of the faculty of the husetts Institute of Technology; of 
Prof. C. W. Stiles and 5 other members of the faculty of the 
University of Georgetown, District of Columbia; of Prof. Rus- 
sell H. Chittenden and 9 other members of the faculty of Yale 
University, Connecticut; and of Isaac Sharpless, president, and 
4 other members of the faculty of Haverford College, Pennsyl- 
vania, and of S. N. Scudder and 16 other citizens of Cambridge, 
Mass., praying for the removal of all duties upon scientific and 
philosophical apparatus whose chief use is for instruction or re- 
search; which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. HOAR. I present memorials of 65 citizens of Chicopee; 
of 63 citizens of Needham; of 53 citizens of Lowell; of 56 citizens 
of Lowell; of 25 employés of William Carter & Co., of Needham, 
and of 166 employés of the Lawrence Manufacturing Company of 
Lowell, all in the State of Massachusetts, remonstrating nst 
the passage of the Wilson tariff bill, and especially of the clause 
relating to knitted underwear, which the memorialists say will 
result in a complete paralysis of thatindustry; that the expecta- 
tion of its passage has closed 75 per cent of the mills of the coun- 


try, and that it would be impossible to continue that business if 
the bill should become a law, I move that the memorials be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HOAR presented a petition of Central Labor Union, of 
Lowell, Mass., praying for the Governmental control of the tele- 
graph service; which was referred to the Committee on Post- 
Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of Central Labor Council, of 
Jacksonville, Fla., remonstrating against the passage of the bill 
to change the boundaries of the judicial districts of Florida; 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. HAWLEY presenteda petition of the New Haven (Conn.) 
Wood Carvers’ Association, praying for the governmental con- 
trol of the telegraph service; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. TELLER presented a memorial of Typographical Union, 
No. 49, of Denver, Colo., remonstrating against the clause in 
the Wilson tariff bill relating to scientific publications; which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance, : 

Mr. QUAY presented memorials of employés of the Agnew 
Company, Limited, of Hulton, Pa.; employés of the Hero Fruit 
Jar Company, of Philadelphia, Pa., and of sundry citizens of 
Pennsylvania, remonstrating against a reduction of the duty on 
green and flint glass bottles; which were referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Bethlehem, 
Pa., praying for the passage of the Manderson-Hainer bill pro- 
viding for an amendment of the postal laws of the United States; 
which was referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 
Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the Philadelphia (Pa.) Board 
of Trade, praying that direct appropriations be made for the ex- 
penses of the larger post-offices as recommended in the annual 
report of the Postmaster-General; which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

He also presented memorials of James Huesey and other citi- 
zens of Philadelphia, Pa., and of 68 employés of Pilling & 
Madeley, of Philadelphia Pa., remonstrating against the 
sage of the Wilson tariff bill; which were referred to the 
mittee on Finance. 


SALMON FISHERIES OF ALASKA, 


Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I presenta petition which is one 
of aseries that have been forwarded to me, signed by many thou- 
sand people on the Pacific coast, ps ing Congress to enact some 
legislation for the protection of the Alaskan fisheries. Lask the 
unanimous consent of the Senate to state a little more at length 
pen the rules would otherwise allow the substance of this peti- 

on. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Oregon? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. This petition, which, as I have 
said, has been signed by many thousand people of the States of 
California, Oregon, Washington, and some other portions of the 
Pacific coast, represents that the salmon fishing of Alaska is one 
of the most important industries of the United States; that as 
near as can be ascertained there was put up in that Territory 
in 1882, 20,000 cases of salmon; in 1883, 36,000 cases of salmon; 
in 1884, 54,000 cases; in 1885, 74,000 cases; in 1886, 120,700 cases; 
in 1887, 190,200 cases; 1888, 427,372 cases; in 1889, 709,347 cases; in 
1890, 688,332 cases; in 1891, 789,000 cases; in 1892, 442,000 cases, 
and in 1893, 605,000 cases, making a total in twelve years of 
4,156,751 cases. 

It is alleged that the total value of this output of salmonat the 
lowest average price would amount to $16,627,004, and this esti- 
mate does not take into account the amount of salted and smoked 
salmon which is prepared every year. A 

It is further represented that these fisheries extend from about 
56° to about 66° 25“ north latitude. According to the commer- 
cial journals of San Francisco, there are now established in that 
yast region thirty-four canneries, and those canneries have been 
constructed at a cost of from $25,000 to $50,000 each. It is fur- 
ther represented as a fact that although the number of canneries 
has largely increased in Alaska, yet the output from the earlier 
locations during the last three R barge has actually diminished. 
The reason for this decrease is that there are fewer salmon, and 
the reason why there are fewer salmon is that the small streams 
and rivers Bp a hich the salmon go to spawn are guarded with 
nets, fish racks, and other appliances that stop the salmon from 
running up to the spawning grounds. 

The petitioners further represent that it is absolutely neces- 
sary, in order to protect this wonderful food fish of our Alaskan 
Territory from destructicn, that the salmon fisheries of that Ter- 
ritory should be regulated by law, which they allege is done in 
every civilized country in the world. 
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I move that the petition be referred to the Committee on Fish- 


es. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PLATT. Will the Senator from Oregon yield to me 

that I may ask his poaae a question? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. PLATT. I wish to ask the Senator from Oregon, who 
presented the petition, if he knows whether there is now acom- 
missioner of fisheries in Alaska, whose duty it is to prevent the 
methods which are exterminating the fish? I desire to state 
that, interested in this question somewhat, by reason of being 
upon the Committee on Territories, I obtained an opeope n 
in an appropriation act for the appointment of such a commis- 
sioner, and there was a commissioner for awhile; but whether 
the office still continues I am not informed. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I will state to the Senator from 
Connecticut that a commissioner, in pursuance of that legisla- 
tion, was appointed by the Department, and proceeded wich his 
work in Alaska until shortly after the present Administration 
came in, when he was changed and another appointed in his 
place, who soon after reaching Alaska died. I am not advised 
as to whether any person has been appointed in place of the com- 
missioner who died. 

Mr. PERKINS. I will state to the Senator from Connecticut, 
with the permission of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. DOLPA], 
that the commissioner last appointed by President Cleveland 
was ex-Member of Congress J. K. Luttrell, and, as stated by the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL], he died a few months 
since. His son has been temporarily appointed in his place, and 
Iam advised that he will arrive in this city within the next 
week to make the report for which he was specially appointed. 

Mr. DOLPH. Now, if I may be indulged for a few moments 
in regard to this most important matter, I desire to state that I 
know something about the fisheries of Alaska from actual obser- 
vation, having twice visited the district during the fishing sea- 
son. Partly by my efforts sometime ago there was a law en- 
acted the object of which was to prevent the placing of dams 
and seines across the small streams in Alaska, or the larger 
streams for that matter. All the streams are small in Southern 
Alaska up which the salmon run in the spring tospawn. Two 
years ago when I was there I found that the law was disregarded 
and that people were in the habit of stretching seines clear 
across the mouth of the small streams and damming them, thus 
actually preventing the salmon from running up the streams. I 
saw also many thousands of salmon, which had been caught and 
thrown back, which were dead and floating on the water. They 
were very fair salmon, but not as good as some other kinds of 
salmon that were caught, and therefore they were not canned. 

With the assistance and active codperation of the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. PLATT], an ba pn was secured for the 
appointment ofan agent by the asury Department to under- 
take to enforce the laws in Alaska. The fisheries are widely 
scattered, and there are no roads in Alaska. There are no 
steamers making regular trips, except the steamers that go from 
San Francisco to Alaska. So there is no means to get from one 
cannery to another, in the enforcement of the law, except by 
these occasional steamers. 

I think the agent appointed did good work the first year; but he 
was removed at a very unfortunate time last spring, right at the 
commencement of or during the salmon season, and then asucces- 
sor was appointed who evidently was unable to attend to the duties 
of the office, and he died in Alaska during the season. Thenthe 
son of ex-Representative Luttrell was appointed. Consequently 
the whole season was virtually fritted away; first, by the unfortu- 
nate removal of the agent then on the ground: second, by the 
death of his successor before he had fairly entered on his duties, 
and third, by the appointment of a man late in the season, who 
had to make along journey to get there before he could com- 
mence to do anything at all. 

I received last night two long letters upon this subject from 
two prominent citizens of California, one an ex-mayor of San 
Francisco. I referred the letters to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Fisheries. They dislike the present bill and say it 
would be injurious. Iam satisfied that the thing most needed 
in Alaska is an enforcement of the existing law, and that re- 
quires an annual appropriation for the purpose of paying an 
agent, and it requires that the agent shall be in Alaska during 
the fishing season and have the means of getting from one point 
to another. 

Then, there is no doubt that additional legislation is needed. 
The salmon industry is a great industry, but it will be destroyed 
if the people who are prosecuting it there are permitted to pre- 
vent the salmon from EREN TA spawning grounds; the sal- 
mon will soon be destroyed and this greatindustry there will be 
destroyed. Over $16,000,000 worth of salmon in the last few 
years have been taken out of the district of Alaska. Of course, 


that does not represent altogether profits. There are probably 
85,000,090 or $6,000,000 invested there in canneries, and a large 
amount is paid out for wages. It has been a means of supporting 
to a considerable extent the natives there, and will be probably 
for all time if the salmon are preserved and the industry can be 
continued. 

I very much hope that the Committee on Fisheries will send 
for the United States Fish Commissioner, who has made inquiries 
in regard to this matter, and will endeavor to supplement the 
existing laws by such amendments as are found necessary. It is 
a matter that should be carefully considered. I hope the com- 
mittee will then recommend such an appropriation and such leg- 
islation as willsecure the enforcement of the laws in the district, 
which, I say, on account of the distance of the cannerics from 
each other and the lack of means for travel and communication, 
is a very difficult matter indeed. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to inquire of the Senator from Ore- 
gon before he sits down whether there has been any interruption 

the supply of chinooks up there, which has been very valuable 
to tha ae f in former years. Ihave notobserved the present 
winter's 75 75 

Mr. DO . Iam sorry to say there is; and that salmon in 
the Columbia River have been regularly and gradually dimin- 
ishing for ran Additional legislation for the State of Oregon 
should be ; there has not been in my judgment the fullest 
coöperation on the part of the State with the United States Fish 
Commissioner in the matter of the salmon hatchery there. If 
Congress only had jurisdiction of the 3 of the fisheries in 
the Columbia River I should immediately introduce a bill to 
pomas that the fishing be properly regulated and the fish pro- 

Mr. HALE. If the Senator will allow me, I think there is a sen- 
timentin the Senate that something is wrong with the Columbia 
River. We have had anocular demonstration heretofore, and it 
was not confined to that sense, that the supply there is ample and 
ofa most excellent kind of fish; but the present winter something 
has happened by which the supply has been cut off. That isa 
very serious matter for the consideration of the Senator from 
Oregon and his colleague. Neither of them is apt to forget the 
interests of his State, but in this matter it does seem that both 
of those Senators are somewhat derelict. 

Mr. DOLPH. The troubleis thatthe the habits of the salmon 
in Maine and Oregon are wholly different. It is not yet time for 
the chinook salmon to run into the Columbia. When the time 
arrives no doubt the Senator will be properly looked after in 
that matter, and he will be given an ocular demonstration of the 
quality of the Columbia River salmon. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The petition will be referred to the 
Committee on Fisheries. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. VILAS. I presenta report of the joint committee, ap- 
pointed on the 12th of September last, to examine the communi- 
cation made by the Postmaster-General, with the accompanying 
statement, in relation to the accumulation of files in the Post- 
Office Department. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The report will be printed. 


Mr. BERRY, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was re- 


ferred the bill (S. 143) for the relief of the heirs of D. Fulford, 
reported it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon, from the Committee on Post-Offl- 
ces and Post-Roads, to whom was referred the bill (S. 1063) for 
the relief of the legal representatives of George K. Otis, de- 
coen reported it without amendment, and submitted a report 

ereon. 

Mr. STEWART, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 99) to secure the relinquishment 
of the Indian title to a portion of the Pyramid Lake Reserva- 
tion, in Nevada, and to the entire Walker River Reservation 
in said State, and for other purposes, reported it without amend- 
ment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. HALE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 658) for the relief of the Samuel L. 
Moore & Sons Company, of Elizabeth, N. J., reported it with- 
out amendment as an amendment to the general deficiency ap- 


propriation bill, (H.R.——) and moved its reference to the 
Committee on Appropriations, and that it be printed; which was 
agreed to. 


Mr. PASCO, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 409) for the relief of Olivia and Ida Walter, 
heirs and children of Thomas U. Walter, deceased, reported it 
with an amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

ERECTION OF FIRE ESCAPES. 

Mr. VEST. Iam directed by the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds to report a joint resolution, and to ask for its 
immediate consideration. 
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The joint resolution (S. R. 55) providing for the erection of 
fire escapes and bridges at the Government Printing Office, and 
fire escapes at the Maltby Building, was read the first time by 
_ its title and the second time at length, as follows: 

Resol nate and Hi Representatives the United States of 
Genie f Bese een Creations be erected —— fire escapes and 
three bridges at the Government ting Office, ata cost not to exceed 
$2,500; and two fire escapes at the Maltby Building, not to exceed $1,200; and 
that said work shall be done in strict accordance with the instructions of 
and under the supervision of the Architect of the itol Extension, and un- 
der the ations made by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
and that paun s $3,800, or so pry ee —.— may 5o 5 bes oe 

n e Treas no! rwise 1 
Rete this appropriation is hereby made immediately available. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

By unanimous consent, the joint resolution was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

COMMITTEE ON TERRITORIES, 


Mr. FAULKNER, from the Committee on Territories, re- 

ted the following resolution; which was referred to the Com- 

mittee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate: 

Committee Territories be authorized to employ a 
282 ᷣͤ v 
New co, à 
for 1 Bald stenographer to be paid out of the contingent fund 


of the Senate. 
ESTATE OF HENRY H. SIBLEY. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I ask unanimous consent to make 
a statement in reference to a bill on the Calendar. : 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. On the 15th of January there 
was reported from the Committee on Claims, by the senior Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. DANIEL], the bill (S. 914) for the relief 
of the legal representatives of Henry H. Sibley, deceased. I de- 


sire to state that I am a member of that committee, but was not 
resent when the bill was considered. As a similar bill was be- 


‘ore the committee at the last Congress and I then opposed it, I. 


wish to enter my protest at this time against the bill. 
BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. DAVIS introduced a bill (S. 1491) to relieve Jacob Wolhart 
of the charge of desertion; which was read twice by its title, and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Mr. LODGE introduced a bill (S. 1492) to incorporate ‘‘ The 
United States Veteri Medical Association;” which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and dt 

Mr. TELLER introduced a bill (S. 1493) to provide for the en- 
try of land containing niter or kalium salt; which was read twice 
by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. CALL introduced a bill (S. 1494) for the relief of William 
Mickler; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. . 

Mr. DANIEL introduced a bill (S. 1495] directing the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to reéxamine and resettle the accounts of 
certain States and the city of Baltimore growing out of moneys 
expended by said States and the city of Baltimore for military 
purposes during the war of 1812; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 1496) for the relief of Mrs. C. 
N. Graves, widow, eto.: which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Claims. z 

Mr. QUAY introduced a bill (S. 1497) granting a pension to 
Levi Moser; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon introduced a bill (S. 1498) to amend 
an act entitled An act to provide for the adjudication and pay- 
ment of claims arising from Indian depredasions,* approved 
March 3, 1891; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Indian Depredations. 

Mr. HUNTON (by uest) introduced a bill (S. 1499) relating 
to assessments in the District of Columbia; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

AMENDMENT TO APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon submitted an amendment intended 
to be proposed by him to the general deficiency appropriation 
bill; which was referred to the Committee on Indian Depreda- 
tions, and ordered to be printed. 


WRECK OF SCHOONER MAGGIE E. WELLS. 


Mr. CHANDLER submitted the following resolution; which 
was read: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be directed to consider the ex- 
pendiency of authorizing the President to make suitable recognition of the 
gallantry and self-sacrifice of Chief Officer Meyer and the five seamen of the 
Netherlands steamer Amsterdam, who recently lost their lives in a heroic 
effort to save the master and crew of the pwrecked American fishing 
schooner Maggie E. Wells, of Gloucester, Mass. 


Mr. CHANDLER. I ask for the present consideration of the 
resolution. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I object to the present consideration of 
the resolution if the Senator wants the Senate to make a spe- 
cific direction. If he will simply ask that the resolution be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce, and let the committee 
determine the question, [ shall have no objection to it. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The resolution simply instructs the com- 
mittee to consider the expediency of taking some notice of this 
very heroic act of gallantry. I will state, if the Senator from 
Missouri will allow me, that the case is avery simple one. This 
schooner onlya few days ago was caught in a severe storm. She 
was dismasted and wrecked. Thecrew, thirteen in number, were 
clinging to the rigging when the Amsterdam approached. The 
seas ran high, but nevertheless the captain authorized a boat to 
be launched in order to attempt a rescue. Chief Officer Meyer 
volunteered to go and called for volunteers, and six seamen 
went with him. 

The boat was immediately capsized and all were lost except 
one man. Additional volunteers were called for to launch an- 
other boat, but the captain of the Amsterdam refused to allow 
another attempt at rescue to be made. Six men went to the 
bottom of the ocean in this heroic attempt, which proved unsuc- 
cessful, to rescue the shipwrecked crew of an American fishing 
schooner. I do not think the Senator from Missouri will object 
to a consideration by the Committee on Commerce of the ques- 
tion whether the American Congress should not take occasion 
to make some recognition of this exceedingly brave act. The 
sacrifice of life was in vain, but nevertheless the crew of the 
Maggie E. Wells were rescued later, and are now safe. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Certainly. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I I recollect the account aright, there were 
four volunteers for a second attempt at rescue. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Volunteers for another forlorn hope were 
not wanting. It seems to me we should take occasion whenever 
we can to emphasize our appreciation of such acts. They are 
deeds that tend to elevate humanity and to give us faith in im- 
mortality. Such men, foreigners, leaving widows and families, 
as they have done, and going to the bottom of the ocean in an 
attempt to rescue shipwrecked American seamen, should not 
pass away like the waves which engulfed them and be heard of 
no more. The Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] called my 
1 to this case, and at his suggestion I submitted the reso- 

ution. 

Mr. COCKRELL. If the resolution is simply to be referred 
to the committee to be considered by it, I shall not object to it; 
but if it is a resolution directing a committee of the Senate to 
inquire into this matter, making it a declared expression of the 
Senate that they shall do it, I shall object to it. 

I have as much regard for the gallantry of American citizens 
as the distinguished Senator from New Hampshire; but is the 
time of Congress to be taken up in considering every individual 
act of bravery upon the part of every American citizen? Nota 
fire occurs in any one of our large cities but what some fireman 
distinguishes himself, and at nearly every fire some man sacri- 
fices his life to save the life and the property of others. 

I object to the resolution. 

Mr. CHANDLER. If the Senator will allow me, the at- 
tempted rescuers were not American citizens. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire that the Senator from Missouri has 
ee an objection to the present consideration of the res- 
olution. 

Mr. CHANDLER. IL want to say a word. I will accept the 
suggestion of the Senator from Missouri. 

r. HARRIS. Upon objection the resolution goes over. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I will say to the Senator from Tennessee 
that the Senator from New Hampshire accepts my suggestion 
that the resolution be simply referred to the committee, with- 
out be passed. 

Mr.C LER. Iaccept the suggestion, and ask that the 
resolution be referred to the Committee on Commerce. I ask 
that the New York Herald account of this transaction may 
be printed in the RECORD. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from New Hampshire that the paper referred to 
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by him be printed in the RECORD? The Chair hears none, and 
it isso ordered. The resolution will be referred as indicated. 
The article referred to is as follows: 


SIX HEROES DIED IN VAIN—FREEZING FISHERMEN, LASHED IN THE RIGGING, 
SAW THE RESCUING BOAT CAPSIZED—ONE LEFT TO TELL THE STORY, AND THE 
SCHOONER WELLS, WITH A CREW OF FOURTEEN, DRIFTED AWAY TO FOUN- 
DER—TRAGEDY IN A RAGING STORM—CAPT. STENGER RESTRAINED HIS MEN 
FROM A SECOND ATTEMPT AT RESCUE—LIFEBOATS COULD NOT LIVE—CIR- 
CLED THE DISABLED SCHOONER UNTIL SNOW AND DARKNESS HID HER FROM 
SIGHT. 

The big Netherlands-American liner Amsterdam and the battered fishing 
schooner E. Wells met in mid ocean on the morning of Sunday last, 
when the winter winds were at war and the sea was in mad tumult. 

The schooner was driving before the tempest under bare poles. Her cap- 
tain and twelve men, lashed in the rigging, were eee ee Two more 
of the crew were lashed to the pumps. Above them the erican flag hung, 
union down, as a signal of distress. 

And lashed there where the SCT apta washed over them unceasingly the 
fishermen saw the Amsterdam's lifeboat lowered in a sea which threatened 
the seven heroes who manned it with instant death. They saw the rescul 
boat climb the surges until it seemed that it would reach them after 
Then came a fierce squall from the northwest and snow stinging 
like fine birdshot in the wind, and the lifeboat, poised high for an in tant 
upon the crest of a wave mountain, capsized before their eyes. Six of the 
rescuers, silent in their agony, sank before the white hid their boat 
from the men in the schooner's rigging, and the fishermen were driven into 
the sto and hopeless, with the knowledge that this terrible sac- 
rifice had been vain. 

The Amsterdam's men were busy for an hour in attempting to save their 
Messmates, and did save one—the hardiest. For three hours more the fish- 
ermen could make out the lights of the steamer, which circled them in the 
hope that there might be a lull in the storm. For three hours, too, the crew 
of the steamer saw a dim light to port tossed upon the seas. 

Then the steamer Amsterdam and the schooner Wells parted. 
That the schooner foundered with all on board there can be little doub*. 
Capt. Stenger, of the Amsterdam, searched for her while there was hope. 
He was decorated by the King of Sweden only a year ago for doing what he 
failed to do on Sunday. When he turned his ship upon her course again 
there was nothing more that could be done except to tell another story of 


death and heroism. 
SEVEN HEROES VOLUNTEER. 


The Amsterdam reached her dock yesterday afternoon, a day overdue 
from Rotterdam. She sailed on January 3, and wasin white water from the 
start. She ran into a snowstorm just as she cleared the English Channel, 
and it continued until Sunday night. The wind blew from the northwest 
with hurricane force. Capt. vee, a made out the schooner about half past 
10in on Sunday morning in latitude 43° 21’ north, longitude 58° 18’ west. She 
was well out of water, but her sails were furled and her deck was swept con- 
3 When he was a little nearer he saw that her crew was in the rig- 

ani 


Ww Capt. Stenger made her out, but though he was 
5 chip had beea Daft- 


before the wind and every moment she was almost hidden by giant seas. 
her captain answered his voice was drowned by the storm. 

4 5 Stenger hailed her again, and asked 

Ha ve you any boats? 

Several of the fishermen held up pieces of their dories, which had been 
smashed, and threw them into the sea in answer. 

Capt. S turned to the crew of the Amsterdam. Chief Officer Meyer 
was Beside him. “I will go,“ he said simply. Thirty men instantly volun- 
teered to accompany the stout sailor, whose courage they knew so well. He 
chose six of them, and ordered the port lifeboat swung free. These men 
Were selected to face the storm. which was growing fiercer momentarily: 
J. the boatswain; A. J. Oudyn, carpenter; A. Boss, steerage stew- 
ard; F. G. orn, quartermaster; Van Vieit, seaman, and A. Vander- 
wilt, seaman. were men except Vanderwilt, and he alone came 
back to tell the story of the Uteboat's fatal journey. 

It was strong men's work to launch that boat in the tumble of white water 
about the steamer which threatened to crush it against her iron side, but 
the ca stood on the bridge above them wa the distant schooner 
as she battled with the seas, and his face told them that there was no time 
tho tiller and given che signal which sent them fying through the foam. he 

er an ven the s which sen em the foam, he 
an instant to shout back a sentence which rang clear above the howl- 


ing of the gale: 
im er, bring back frozen men if we bring any,“ he cried. “Heat wine 
m!” 

The wine was soon steaming, but it was not for the freezing fishermen, 

nor yet for the gallant Meyer, thoughtful in such an hour. 
WATCHED BY ANXIOUS EYES. 

Away went the lifeboat, and along the port rail of the big Amsterdam 
were fifteen cabin and a hundred 35 and a crew of 
seventy-four, all with straining eyes and lips which were framing words of 
hope never to be realized. 

It had been snowing, but the gale had moderated a little just before the 
lifeboat was launched, and the weather was somewhat clearer. Before the 
boat had been five minutes afloat—it was then h noon—a thick snow 
squall drove down the water, accompanied a terrific wind and 
terrible cross seas, e lifeboat was hidden. When they saw it again it was 
within a hundred yards of the schooner. They saw it climb a mountain of 
Water until it was in the foam at the very crest. Then came a great cross 
sea and a sudden squall, and the boat was bottom up in an instant. 

Vanderwilt, the survivor, told me the history of that awful moment yes- 


terday. 
Chief Officer Meyer had seen the danger, and his voice rose in warning: 
Lock out, men!” he cried. ‘ Hold fast!“ 
Then came a sudden gust of wind, while the boat was most exposed to its 


„Hold hard, boys!“ Meyer shouted. “Here we go!” And they were strug- 
gling in the water. Two men sank at once. either the boat 
when they attem to seize it or were swept off by the waves. Vanderwilt 
was clinging to the keel. The chief officer and three others were beside him. 
Then he heard a muffied yoice from beneath the boat. He 


I can not,” Vanderwilt OUR Sa TOEN It was his farewell, ft 
A ‘or 
Boss was silent. He was the third to die. ies 


MORE VOLUNTEERS READY, 


pt rescue seemed little short of madness. Captain shook 
He knew no boat could live long in that water. It humane to 
prevent further sacrifice. He had already s ed. to the en- 


gineers, and the Amsterdam steamed toward the capsized boat. It lay under 
her lee in a minute, and she backed to hold her position against the driving 
gale. Her port rail was lined by one h men, and every one of them 
held a ring buoy or a life line. They threw nearly one hundred life pre- 
servers overboard and fifty lines. Some of the lines fell across the boat to 
which Meyers and his four com ons were 9 they were be- 
numbed by the icy water and could do little less than to the keel with 
hands which had long since lost feeling. At last a line struck Chief Officer 
Meyer and he seized it. Oudyn, the carpenter, and Requert, the boatswain, 
seemed to gain new strength from his example, and seized it also, Vander- 
wilt still clung to the keel. 

The men on deck began to haul in the line, slowly at first, in order not to 
tear it from the feeble of the three men who held it. It was useless. 
Their grip upon the keel of the upturned boat had left them without the 
Strength to save theirlives. They shouted feebly that they were ready, but 
the tightened e through their fingers, and they sank into the sea 


as if they were y dead. 
SAVING THE SOLE SURVIVOR. 
Thena from a coil in str hands, fell across Vanderwilt, 


line, 
the only man left, slip 
ness, knowing that his h 
saved his life. They drew him up the side and a cheer went up from a hun- 
dred throats. It was hushed a moment later when they remembered those 


who had gone down. s 

Vanderwilt was frenzied aE ef for his shipmates. Had they permitted 
it, he would have rushed bac to the sea, but they calmed him and poured 
down his throat the wine which had been heated for the fishermen he and 
his fellows had set out to rescue. 

And away to leeward were two spars and a Wave-washed hull, rocking in 
the sea. e fishermen were there. 

It was useless to think of launching a second boat, though Second Officer 
Wilkins and a score of seamen were anxious to make another attempt at 


rescue. 

The Amsterdam could do nothing more than circle the schooner and keep 
her in sight, for the storm was at its height and the air was thick with snow. 
For hours Capt. Stenger steamed after the driving wreck. 8 
he saw the light of a lantern on her deck aft, but it soon disa 
nothing more was seen of her, though the Amsterdam’s captain felt his way 
about for two hours at the risk of collision in the darkness. 

Some of the Amsterdam’s officers the hope yesterday that the 
schooner may have ridden dut thegale. Seaman Vanderwiltsays that wh 
he and his mates drifted past the Wells 1 he saw two boa 
on ber deck. They had probably been so crushed astobeunseaworthy. The 
schooner, though, sat well out of water, though two men were lashed to her 
pumps and were at work. 

Agent Vander Toorn of the Netherland-American Line, and q. V. Wierdsma, 
of Rotterdam, one of the directors, shook their heads when they spoke of the 
schooner’s chances. 

“Capt. Stenger would never have left her had he thought she was still 
afloat,’ they said. He won the Robin for t rescues at sea last 
year, and wears a gold medal to him by the King of Sweden for 
the 8 rescue of the crew of a Norwegian bark. He camè away. That ig 
enoug! ” 

Then they spoke of Chief Officer Meyer and his boat's crew, ani Mr. Van 


der Toorn’seye flashed. These men came of the old stock,“ he said, quietly. 


THE SCHOONER’S CREW. 
schooner Maggie E. Wells, which Capt. Stenger is confident 
eencountered, sailed from Glounestar, Maen; for Grand Manan 
as follows: Warren Da- 


The fis 
was the one 


the maritime provinces. schooner was 
built in Essex, Mass., in 1890. She was owned b; 14 N. Wells, ot 
ne. 


lived t. were married except Vand t, and Oudyn, the 
carpenter, who was the sole support of an aged mother. Vanderwilt isa 
broad-ch seaman of 21. others, except Van Vleit, were under 35, 
and were crack seamen. 


[Editorial.] 
DARING OF THE AMSTERDAM'S CREW. 
The stormy waters of the North Atlantic rarelyif ever witnessed a more 
daring exploit than that undertaken last Sunday by the officers and crew 
of the Netherlands line steamship Amsterdam whenin the wake of a hurri- 


cane. 
ting a sinking schooner fi the American flag union down and halt- 
uae, Capt. Stenger quick]; tched a lifeboat containing Chief OM- 
cer ce Hore — six o! volunteers of the Amsterdam to take off the crew 
of oom: 


— except one of the sailors who manned it. Though another crew 
ntly offered to man a second boat, and renew the effort at rescuing the 
schooner’s crew, the erie ot the Amsterdam d. 


pe: i 

Though the attempted rescue was unsuccessful, nevertheless the heroic 
self-devotion of the Amsterdam's officers and crew will long live in the mem- 
ory and make a bright page in the annals of seafaring men. 


NAVY RETIRED LIST. 


Mr. DANIEL submitted the following resolution, which was 
read: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Na 
if any officer of the Navy has been 
the retired list for any cause judicially ascertained by the courts of the 
United States to be that provided for in section 1456, Revised Statutes, and 
if so why said statute (if such be the case) has not been enforced. The said 


statute reads as follows: 

“SEO, 1456. No officer of the Navy shall be placed on the retired list be- 
cause of misconduct; but he shall brought to trial by court-martial for 
such misconduct.” 

- By unanimous consent, the Senate proceeded to consider the 


resolution. 


be requested to inform the Senate 
from active and on 
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Mr. TELLER. I wish to call the attention of the mover of 
the resolution to its language, and suggest that the word * re- 
quested ” should be directed.” The Senate never requests the 
head of a Department for information, but ‘‘ directs.” The Presi- 
dent we request. Therefore, I suggest that the word ‘‘re- 
quested” be stricken out and the word directed“ inserted. 

Mr. DANIEL. I will modify the resolution in that way. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution as modified. 

The resolution, as modified, was agreed to. 

POLICY REGARDING HAWAII. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the resolution coming over from yesterday, which will be read. 

The Secretary the resolution reported yesterday by Mr. 
TURPIE from the Committee on Foreign Relations, as follows: 

Resolved, That from the facts and papers laid before the Senate it is unwise 
and inexpedient, under existing conditions, to consider at this time any proj- 
ect of annexation of the Hawaiian territory to the United States; that the 
Provisional Government therein having been duly , the highest 
international interests require that it shall pursue its own line of policy. 
Foreign intervention in the political affairs of these islands will be regarded 
as an act unfriendly to the Government of the United States. 

Mr. VEST. I submit a substitute for the resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The substitute will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved, That it is unwise and in dient to consider the project of an- 

the Hawaiian territory to the United States; that the people of the 
Ha Islands should be left to choose and maintain their own govern- 
ment, and that any foreign intervention in the political affairs of the islands 
—.——9 regarded as an act unfriendly to the Government of the United 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, I disclaim emphatically any in- 
tention to be hypercritical in regard to the resolution reported 
by the Committee on Foreign Relations. It is possible that the 
inteution of that committee may be the same with that I have 
myself in ri ig to the embarrassing questions which have 
arisen in our intercourse with the Hawaiian Islands. 

-Sometime since I endeavored to express my opinion in regard 
to what should be and what should have been the policy of our 
Government upon this hia and, indulging in as much 
terseness as ible within my ability, I endeavored to say then 
that I thought the Government of the United States should ad- 
here to its traditional and established policy, not to interfere 
with the internal or governmental affairs of another people; 
that our Government being based upon poo sovereignty, we 
should encourage and acknowledge and respect that principle 
throughout the world, always letting it be understood that our 
sincere sympathies went with popular government in every 
clime and every place. 

Mr. President, I may be mistaken, but the resolution reported 
from the Committee on Foreign Relations seems to be suggestive 
of future annexation. The language is to the effect, if I recol- 
lect it correctly, that at this time and under present conditions 
annexation is inexpedient and unwise. Itseems to me that we 
should state—and, as a matter of course, that opinion is based 
entirely upon existing conditions and upon settled convictions, 
at least in my own personal case—that annexation is unwise and 
inexpedient, and leave the future to take care of itself. We can 
not by any possibility bind any future Administration of this 
Government, and, as a matter of course, the substitute I have 
offered is not amenable to that objection. It seems to me that 
we should content ourselves with expressing our opinion as to 
this question now, that it is unwise and inexpedient to contem- 
plate annexation of the Hawaiian Islands. 

If the resolution of the Committee on Foreign Relations be 
adopted, it can be used as an argument in Hawaii by the Pro- 
visional Government and its adherents, and it will be said, II 
we maintain ourselves by any means for ashort time longer, the 
Senate of the United States has told us that they will contem- 
plate annexation.” Sir, for myself I desire to furnish no argu- 
ment, no suggestion atall to those people. We should let them 
severely alone. It is not our business to establish a government 
either suggestively or by active interference, and for that rea- 
son I prefer to say now, in the language of the substitute, that it 
is unwise and inexpedient to contemplate the project of annexa- 
tion of the Hawaiian territory. 

Another portion of the resolution reported by the Foreign 
Relations Committee is to my mind objectionable. It under- 
takes to dispose of a question at issue now between the Admin- 
istration, if I may so express it, and those who oppose its policy. 
The resolution attempts to dispose of the question as towhether 
the Government is a de facto Government by stating that, having 
been recognized, it should be left to pursue its own polity. 

I should prefer not to make any expression at all in regard to 
that. It is not necessary for us to make any declaration on the 
subject. Upon the other hand, let us adopt the American pol- 
icy which, under all parties and all Administrations, has re- 
ceived the sanction of the public sentiment of the people of this 
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country, that those people should be left to choose and maintain 
their own Government. As I expressed it heretofore upon this 
floor, if Liliuokalani can not maintain her sovereignty before 
the great tribunal of the people, then let Liliuokalani go down 
under the doctrine of the American people that the people shall 
govern. 

The latter portion of the resolution reported by the Committee 
on Foreign Relations is unexceptionable. It simply announces 
what receives the assent of all parties and all individuals in this 
country. It has been declared over and over again by the most 
eminent secretaries of State we have had, that any intervention 
by foreign governments in the affairs of the Hawaiian Islands 
would be an unfriendly act to the people of the United States. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and nays upon the adoption 
of the substitute. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. President, as a member of the committee 
from which this resolution has been reported, I desire to say 
only a word or two in its support. 

It seems to me that the Senator from Missouri has miscon- 
ceived entirely the scope, object, and meaning of the committee 
resolution, or otherwise he would not have offered the substitute 
in the phraseology he has adopted. I do not see that the Sen- 
ator by the resolution which he has offered asa substitute differs 
at all or can differ at all from those who support the committee 
resolution. The substitute, as I heard it read—and I should be 
glad to have it, if I may—declares that it is unwise and inex- 
pédient to consider any project of annexation. To use the lan- 


„guage of the substitute, which I now have in my hand: 


Resolved, That it is unwise and inexpedient to consider the project of an- 
nexing the Hawaiian territory to the United States. 


Me President, the resolution reported from the committee 
said: 


That from the facts and papers laid before the Senate, it is unwise and 
inexpedient, under existing conditions, to consider at this time any project 
of annexation of the Hawaiian territory to the United States. 


In what does the substitute offered by the Senator from Mis- 
souri differ from the resolution reported by the committee, ex- 
cept that the substitute leaves out any phraseology which, by 
sny implication, could be considered as Bader, Brees Senate along- 
side of the Executive of the United States in his treatment of the 
treaty which he withdrew for further consideration? 

Early in last March, shortly after the inauguration of the 
present Executive of the United States, a message was sent b 
him to the Senate withdrawing, in the language of the Presi- 
dent, ‘‘for further consideration,” the treaty of annexation of 
the Hawaiian Islands theretofore submitted to the Senate by the 
Executive. The purpose announced in that message of with- 
drawal was honestly entertained, and has been honestly acted 
upon. It was withdrawn for further consideration, and I chal- 
lenge anyone who can speak by authority for the President, or 
who has ever heard him upon that subject, tosay one word other 
than that it was honestly his purpose, with a colorless mind as 
regards the propriety of that treaty, to seek information that 
should guide his judgment either as to withdrawing perma- 
nently the treaty, or resubmitting it to the Senate. 

He withdrew it for further consideration, and sent his agent, 
his special commissioner, to obtain the information which he 
lacked in regard to the circumstances which surrounded this 
project of annexation in the Hawaiian Islands. He sent a gen- 
tleman to see with his eyes and hear with his ears what the 
President could not see or hear with his own, thereby showing 
a zealous intention and desire to perform every great 1 act 
upon due information and with a well-informed mind and con- 
science. Having done so, he has submitted the report of that 
special commissioner to the Senate, and the facts and papers upon 
which that special report was made, announcing his conclusion 
that it was not wise or expedient—I am not quoting his language, 
but the conclusion at which he arrived—to resubmit, under pres- 
ent conditions, that treaty to the Senate. 

The resolution from the Committee on Foreign Relations will 
say, if it be adopted, that the Senate is of that mind, too; that 
upon the facts and papers submitted to the Senate it is unwise 
and inexpedient, under existing conditions, to consider at this 
time any project of annexation of the Hawaiian territory to the 
United States. 

In that respect, as I said at the beginning, it differs not at all 
from the substitute offered by the Senator from Missouri, except 
in the studious exclusion from the substitute of any language 
that by implication could refer to the President of the United 
States. 

As to the second clause of the committee resolution—— 

Mr. VEST. Will the Senator from Delaware permit me? 

Mr. GRAY. Certainly. 

Mr. VEST. Rather too much has been said in regard to re- 
flections upon the President of the United States. 

Mr. GRAY. I did not say that it reflected upon the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 
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Mr. VEST. If I understood the Senator from Delaware cor- 
rectly, the point he makes is that the substitute excludes the 
indorsement or quasi-indorsement of the President’s action in 
withdrawing the Hawaiian treaty from the Senate, and differs 
in that regard from the resolution of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr.GRAY. Does it differ in any other respect? 

Mr. VEST. I want tostate emphatically that I do not see that 
there is any ground for the Senator’s point at all, that in the 
substitute it is expressly stated that any project for annexation 
is inexpedient and unwise, and, as a matter of course, it indorses 
emphatically the action of the President in withdrawing the 
project for annexation which was embraced in that treaty. I 
never until this moment entertained the idea of expressing any 
difference with the President upon that question. Upon the 
other hand, I am happy to say, as a Democratic Senator, that I 
am fully in accord with the Executive-in his opposition to an- 
nexation. 

Mr. GRAY. I did not say—I certainly did not intend to say 
that the Senator from Missouri intended any reflection upon the 
President of the United States. I merely wished to point out 
that there was absolutely no difference between that part of his 
substitute and the first clause of the committee resolution other 
than the exclusion of the reference to the facts and papers laid 
before the Senate. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator from Delaware will allow me to ask 
him a question. What he said was somewhat imperfectly heard 
over here, and I am not sure that it was understood. 

Did the Senator from Delaware state that the purpose of the 
committee in reporting the language used in the first part of 
the resolution was to indorse the President's action in with- 
drawing the treaty? 

Mr. GRAY. I did not. 

Mr. HOAR. Or that it was understood to be an indorsement? 
eng GRAY. I did not. Istated what my own understanding 
of it was. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator will pardon me one moment—I 
do not wish to interfere in this matter now—I suppose the fact 
that the President had withdrawn the treaty and had indicated 
his opinion (which, of course, will be likely to be the opinion 
of the executive department of the Government for the next three 
years) that an annexation ought not to be considered, was one of 
the facts and circumstances which might lead the Senate and 
the committee to say that it was not worth while for us to con- 
sider it, but if anybody claims or pretends that this resolution is 
intended to say that if the President were willing and ready to 
consider the subject now, we should not be ready to join in the 
consideration, it would present a very serious question, indeed. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. President, I have not said any of the things 
exactly which the Senator from Massachusetts seems to have 
understood me to have said. I, for one, do not know whether 
the President of the United States, within the remaining years 
of his term, shall, under different conditions, favor annexation or 
no. If the Senator knows the contrary, that is his information; 
I ońly say that I do not know it. I do not understand that this 
resolution was either framed or came from the committee with 
any notion of the committee, or any person who voted for it, for 
or against annexation. I will say that. 

Mr. HOAR. My question goes a little further. Does the 
Senator understand that this resolution came from the commit- 
tee for the purpose of committing the committee, or the Senate, 
or anybody else who shall vote for it, either to an approbation 
or rape ahaa: of the President’s act in the withdrawal of the 
treaty? 

Mr. GRAY. I have not said anything in relation to the pur- 
pose of the committee in that regard. I have interpreted the 
language of the resolution as I think it must fairly be inter- 
preted, and if the statement of facts and expressions and conclu- 
sions to which honest and sensible men come when they are sit- 
ting quietly in their chairs around a committee table, shall in- 
dorse the President of the United States rather than the ex- 
cited harangues which are made for political effect, which are 
not supposed to indorse the conduct of the President of the 
United States, I can not help it. That is all. 

Somebody may have a different interpretation. This is my 
interpretation, and I am not authorized to speak for the commit- 
tes other than by the resolution which is reported by their 
authority. It would be presumption in me to undertake to put 
a glossary for thecommittee upon the resolution which they have 
ordered to be reported to the Senate, or to speak of what the in- 
dividual purposes or the collective purpose may have been back 
of the deliverance the committee has made. I have said what I 
have already said in regard to that first clause upon my own re- 
sponsibility. - 

The second clause provides: 

That the Provisional Government therein having been duly recognized, 


3 mens international interests require that it shall pursue its own line 
of polity. 

Mr. President, I suppose that fair-minded men, whether in 
the Committee on Foreign Relations or sitting by their own fire- 
sides or anywhere else, who have informed themselves of the 
progress of events in those islands, cannot gainsay a fact that is 
admitted on all hands, is denied nowhere, and will exist as a 
fact whether it be denied or no, that the Provisional Govern- 
ment has been recognized. Weare not recognizing it. It was 
recognized when the President received its representatives and 
negotiated a treaty with them; it was recognized when the Pres- 
ident sent, after that treaty had been withdrawn, a commissioner 
duly accredited to that Government, and afterwards a minister 
duly accredited to that Government. 

So itis idle to waste time, it seems to me, in discussing the 

ropriety of a clause which recites an undeniable, patent, open 
act in this whole transaction; and that, I understand, would be 
the purport and effect of that clause in the substitute offered by 
the Senator from Missouri, which says: 

That the people of the Hawaiian Islands should be left to choose and main- 
tain their own government. 

So we say in the committee’s resolution that: 

The highest international interests require that it shall pursue its own 
line of polity. 

And then conclude as the substitute concludes: 

Foreign intervention in the political affairs of these islands will be re- 
garded as an act unfriendly to the Government of the United States. 

Only repeating again and emphasizing again the policy of the 
United States as expressed in the diplomatic correspondence 
and in the attitude of the Executive and the Congress of the 
United States for a period of more than fifty years. No one 
wishes to depart from that policy. Weshall consider unfriendly 
the intervention of any other power than ourselves in the polit- 
ical affairs of those islands. That has been our policy, and I do 
not think any one in thisChamber is more determined to adhere 
to it than I am. I approve it, and therefore I approve of the 
resolution. 

I do not mean to say that the resolution goes as far as I would 
go; I do not mean to say that it expresses my opinion entirely 
in regard to all other matters, and as to the attitude that was 
assumed by the Government of the United States when the Pro- 
visional Government was set up, or to the outrage which I con- 
sider was perpetrated upon the then existing government, and 
the character of the acts which preceded the overthrow of that 
government and the establishment of the Provisional Govern- 
ment—I do not pretend to say that, for it does not; but, in the 
line in which I have indicated, as far as it goes it does express 
my opinion. 

r. MITCHELL of Oregon. May Task the Senator from Dela- 
ware a question before he sits down? 

Mr. GRAY. Certainly. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The resolution says: 


That the Provisional Government therein Se Nope Sere duly recognized, 
the highest international interests require that it shall pursue its own line 


of polity. 

Does the Senator from Delaware believe that ever since the 
date when the Provisiona] Government was duly recognized, in 
the language of the resolution, the highest international inter- 
ests have required that it should be permitted to pursue its own 
line of rei 
RAY. No, I do not, for JI am speaking in the present 
3 and not in the past tense; I am speaking of the resolution 
to-day. a 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. President, I objected in committee to the 
first clause of this resolution, because I am now and have been 
always a very earnest annexationist, believing now, and having 
believed for years, that the best interests of the Hawaiian Is- 
lands and the best interests of the United States of America re- 
quired annexation. Therefore I very much preferred that this 
resolution should be silent in relation to that subject, but I fi- 
nally assented to the resolution as it now appears before the Sen- 
ate for another reason, which was that I regard it to be the 
paramount duty of the United States to-day to bring peace to 
those islands, if it were in the power of the Republic to do it. 

I believe that the resolution, notwithstanding what it says 
touching annexation and which commits no man to the proposi- 
tion or against it, would bring peace to the Sandwich. Islands, 
the highest duty of the American people without delay, and with 
such a majority that all cavil s be silenced. .Therefore I as- 
sented to the first part of the resolution in order that we might 
have a vote here which should be a potent voice to the Haw: 
people, to the royalists and those opposed to thenatives, and to 
our own people as well; and I shall not quibble about words or 
about terms in relation to it. 

Mr. President, you go into Canada. You let the ministry in 
Canada determine upon the course which is to be pursued asa 
policy. Nine times out of ten the Canadian Parliament will fol- 
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low that policy, and if it does not out goes the ministry. In 
England-the ministry propose a policy, and if Parliament does 
not follow it, out goes the istry. Soin ce. 

Now, in dealing with foreign nations, it will be found that 
wherever the queen or the king, or the powers that be, or the 
ministers determine upon a course which ought to be pursued, 
nine times out of ten the legislative bodies, assemblies, or par- 
liaments will follow out that course as it has been laid down; 
and if they do not, then down goes the government. You can 
not make them understand, except with great difficulty, the ab- 
solute independence in the United States of America of the Ju- 
diciary, the Executive, and Congress. 

Wa iaa here perfectly well that the Presidentof the United 
States, in his annual message, recommends proposition after 
proposition, and that frequently Congress never even considers 
the recommendations. It is not regarded as a defeat of an Ad- 
ministration at all in this country that a policy which a Presi- 
dent has outlined is not carried out by Congress. It never has 
been so regarded, and yet it is soregarded abroad. So, the peo- 
p in the Hawaiian Is for six months and more now have 

lieved that the Government of the United States was deter- 
mined to destroy what they regard as their liberties and their 
rights. To be sure relief came to them to a certain extent when 
the President of the United States sent his message to Congress. 
They heard about it, perhaps, a fortnight ago. That brought 
them relief to this extent, and no further—a simple putting off 
of what was liable and quite likely to result. 

Mrs. Dominis, the ex-Queen, to-day insists and the royalists 
who are supporting her and who are spoken of in ni ey sonar 
terms by Mr. Willis to the Secretary of State, are to-day assert- 
ing that Congress is absolutely certain to follow the policy laid 
down by the President, and to order troops to be provided for 
the ing out of that policy. Mrs. Dominis—I do not say the 

ueon— ay asserts wherever she in those islands that 
she knows Congress is to follow the President and that war isto 
be declared against the Hawaiian Islands unless she is put back 
on her throne. Those designing men who formed her cabinet, 
bad men in every regard, Paul Neuman, bright as any man can 
possibly be, but as unscrupulous in my judgmentas he is bright, 
to-day are agitating this question, and are assuring the royalists 
and o poops who sympathize with them, the British minister 
included, thatCongress is absolutelycertain to enact laws which 
shall support the policy of the President and enable the troo 
e the United States to be used to restore Mrs. Dominis to the 

rone. 

A lady, as refined and cultivated as any I know in the whole 
world, wrote to me the other day and this language, which 
indicates how much excitement there was in her heart and her 
mind. She says that for three months life in those beautiful 
islands, this paradise of the ocean, has been hell on earth; and 
I doubt if you can find to-day in those beautiful islands an intel- 

at, cultivated American woman, born in the island, if you 

ease, but from parents who were Americans, who has not slept 

or the last threes months as if the incendiary torch was just 

then being applied to her house. I have a letter sent to me yes- 

terday, from which I wish to read a few extracts. This is from 
a prominent lady in the islands, acultivated, educated lady: 

HONOLULU, January 6, 1894. 
TAS geek 1 * wee sympathy inour trying * 8 
Vi ressed 

almost compensated 10x the dreadful days we have been passing through. 

Then she goes on and divides her propositions, and numbers 
them 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. The first and second relate to Mr. Blount 
and to Mr. Willis, and I do not read them! 

Third. The fact that while the Provisional Government and all its follow- 


ers were kept in entire ignorance, all the nine months since Blount came here 
the Queen and the royalists and the English knew all about it all the time— 
As now appears. 


That is her husband i 


That is her son— 
to the “ 
t Sharpshooters, 


un femal 5 e 
who is t of the division, and he told what the orders would be, 


ham, sergean 
but said he thought they would not be called out that afternoon. 


Oh! there are so many sickening things about it. To think that all these 

plotting native royalists and dirty white men who follow them had no fear 
or th es their families; the great American Government w: 

peh for them, while we true Americans were sick with our anxieties and 
‘ears. 


Well, we are having a little ite now, waiting to know what the action 

Congress will There will be no mails coming down for two weeks 
more, and if decides to carry out Cleveland's policy,“ we shall 
not know it justyet at any rate. But Ido not believe they will. Do not be 
afraid of any backing down on our part as long as there is a man or woman 
among us to fight. 


Now, I say that for that condition of things to exist in those 
Islands for three months, when for years we have been, practi- 
cally, to a certain extent the guardian of the islands, and for 
American people to live under a perpetual fear that they are to 
be attacked by American troops is an outrage which ought not 
to be tolerated a moment longer. 

They are waiting now and praying to hear that Congress has 
acted, has recognized their government, and will not send troops 
on shore to fire upon American people and destroy American 
property. Day and night they are waiting now to hear from you. 
And shall we quibble about terms? I say, let the 3 
Senate pass the resolution; whether it suits me exactly or not 
Icare not. Let the Senate pass the resolution. Let it be sent 
across this continent, across the ocean, down into the paradise 
of the Pacific, and let the hearts of those confiding people once 
more be assured that they are not to be attacked by the troops 
of their own home Government. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President, as I shall probably vote for the 
resolution, I desire to say one word in 5 ol my vote. 

I regret very much that there is any allusion in the resolution 
to the subject of annexation; and when I vote for a resolution 
which contains this language— 


That it is unwise and inexpedient under existing conditions to consider at 
. any project of annexation of the Hawaiian territory to the United 


I desire it to be understood that I should be very glad at this 
time to vote fora resolution or for an act annexing the Hawaiian 
Islands to the United States. 

I do not believe, as has been stated by the Senator from Mis- 
souri, that the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands to the United 
States would violate either the proclaimed or the traditional 
policy of the United States. I believe, on the other hand, it 
would be corsonant with and in accord with both the ef 
and the traditional policy of the United States. I believe it 
would be in direct line with all that has been said by Presidents 
and Secretaries of State in reference to this subject for the last 
fifty years. I believe it would be in direct line with all the 
movements for annexation which have taken place heretofore in 
our history. I believe, when we have come tobe sixty-five, yes, 
seventy million people, nearly, we can no longer shut ourselves 
within narrow limits; and while I have no disposition to acquire 
territory for the sake of territory, for thesake of aggrandizement 
or glory or power, I firmly believe that when any territory outside 
of the present limits of the United States becomes necessary for 
our defense or essential for our commercial development, that 
we ought to lose no time in acquiring it if it can be done with- 
out injustice to other nations and other people. 

I do not wish to discuss this question at this time. I simply 
desired to say that I must not be understood, in voting for the 
resolution, to vote against the project of annexation of the Ha- 
waiian Islands to the United States. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I did not intend to say any- 
thing in respect to the Hawaiian question until the matter had 
besn presented to us in the full and complete manner in which 
it will be brought before us in due time by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. I accepted the proposition suggested by the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. TURPIE] with pa pleasure. It was, 
it seemed to me, a fair and just proposition, one that we might 
accept on both sides of the Chamber without regard to politics, 
or without regard to our opinions upon annexation, or the con- 
duct of the President, or anyone else. $ 

The resolution reported by the Senator from Indiana seems to 
cover two essential points that are absolutely necessary not only 
for the quiet and peace of the United States, but especially for 


the quiet and peace of the Hawaiian Islands. The first, which 
he names last, is a notice given to foreign nations, whether of 
Asia or Europe, that the affairs of the Sandwich Islands are 
matters in which we have a deep interest. Our relations to 
those islands are peculiar. We have spent enormous sums of 
money there, and we have sent our people there in great num- 
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bers, not only developing the islands, but giving them free 


sugar. 

A that time when we gave them the great ad vantage of bring- 
ing their sugar into our country and we were levying a tax of 2 
cents a pound on the sugar from all other countries, we gave 
them the benefit of at least $46,000,000. We have had an inter- 
est in those islands; and therefore I think it is proper and right 
at this particular moment to immediately notify all the nations 
of Europe and Asia that they must not interfere with the local 
affairs of the Hawaiian Islands, or if they should do so it would 
be a disappointment and an offense to the Government and 
people of the United States. The indications in the newspapers 
showed a d ition more or less strong on the part of foreign- 
ers in those islands to interfere; and I think the declaration con- 
tained in the last clause of the resolution reported by the Sena- 
tor from Indiana is a wise one. It is a fair notice to alladversa- 
ries that we have a peculiar interest in those islands and any 
disturbance by outside nations, or powers, or people will be re- 
garded as offensive to the people of the United States. 

The second proposition is that that Government having al- 

ready been not only by the United States, but by 
other nations, as all the nations represented in Hawaii have 
recognized the Provisional Government as a government de facto, 
as a government existing, as a government with the powers of 
a government; whether it may be a small country or a great 
country, it is entitled to direct its own line of polity and no power 
nna 5 to ee with 5 ; Ha A me 2 pie hese 
ought by a great many g peop 0 political parties 
that it was very unwise for the President of the United States 
to take any in this matter and that it would have been bet- 
ter if he let it alone. 

But no one wished to criticise the President of the United 
States in getting information on the subject. However, as we 
have recognized that Government as an existing government, it 
is proposed to declare that it must be secure in carrying out and 
developing such aline of polity as it n think best for its 5 8 
This declaration suspends for a time all interference by the Ex- 
ecutive authority with the local affairs of the Hawaiian Islands. 
That I regard as a vital point in the resolution, because if it isa 
de facto government the President of the United States has no 
povar to disturb it or to overthrow it. The Congress of the 

nited States must make laws, if we choose to affect the inter- 
ests of the Hawaiian Islands, and it is not to be done by the Presi- 
dent or the judic of our country. Being simply the declara- 
tion of an acknowledged fact, I thought it was important that it 
should be made. 

In regard to the first proposition, it does not commit anyone 
either for or against annexation. I am in favor of annexation 
and upon certain conditions. If we were to annex those islands 
I am in favor of attaching them to the State of California. Let 
them be a part of that State. In thatway we may give them laws 
and a popular government. There would be nodanger, if those 
islands were counties of California, in giving to every male citi- 
zen of the islands the right to vote. But when the Government 
of the United States undertakes to acquire property and govern 
it as a territory, it does what is not consistent with the ordinary 
machinery of the Constitution of the United States. The Con- 
stitution was not framed for dependencies; it was framed for 
States. I trust the time is not far distant when every portion of 
the territory of our country will be within the limits of a State. 
I should be very glad indeed to see Utah attached to Nevada if 
the people of Nevada would consent. Ishould be glad to see 
New Mexico and Arizona united to gether. The Alaskan Ter- 
ritory ought to be attached either to Washington or Oregon, 
because in that way we could give to those people a local govern- 
ment, a county government; and a county is often as independ- 
os of the State as the State is of the nation. That isthe general 

ea. ; 

Notwithstanding the first clause of the resolution, I am in favor 
of annexation, if the islands can be annexed to California. The 

ple of California would deal wisely and well with this question. 
he people of California have a larger interest there than any 
other portion of the United States. They have larger investments 
there; they know those people; they have been broughtin contact 
with them. All the commerce of the islands is with California, 
and if they were annexed to California that State would be able to 
give them local representation. They would have a member of 
ngress,and they would have the judiciary of the United States 
extended over them as it is over all California. The people of 
California, familiar with their interests, would give them local 
suffrage and allow them to manage their own affairs. They 
would be represented in the Legislature of California, and there 
would be no difficulty whatever. 

Probably that would be the best agreement that could be made. 
But I do not think that now is the time to take this step. I 
think we ought to continue the examination that is going on 


that we may learn the exact facts. Then the question of annex- 
ation will come up. The resolution commits no man either for 
or against it. 

Iwish to reply to an observation made by the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr.GRay]. Idid not think it was avery wise or important 
statement. The question of the President and what he has done 
was not conside or even mentioned at any time in respect to 
the first clause of the resolution. It simply says that in the 
present conditions we do not think it advisable to debate the 
project of annexation. Why? Because we can not see exactly 
what disposition should be made of the native population. We 
can not see * 

Mr. GRAY. May I interrupt the Senator from Ohio to cor- 
rect him? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. GRAY. The resolution says, From the facts and papers 
laid before the Senate, it is unwise and ine ient,” etc. 

Mr. SHERMAN. ‘The facts and papers laid before the Sen- 
ate” come not only from the P ent, but from all other 
sources. Theycame from persons in the Hawaiian Islands. We 
are taking testimony by depositions, by inspection; we obtain 
facts in every way and form, not merely by what the President 
has laid before us. 

Mr. GRAY. I will say to the Senator there have been no 
facts and papers laid before the Senate except those laid before 
the Senate by the Executive. There is testimony being taken 
before a committee of this body, but that has not been laid be- 
fore the Senate. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Where is there a reference in the resolu- 
tion to any papers sent to us by the President of the United 
States? e Senator is totally mistaken. The part that he is 
commenting upon was stricken out. It was in the original res- 
olution introduced by the Senator from Indiana, but the ref- 
erence to papers sent to us by the President was stricken out. 

Mr. GRAY. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I am reading from 
the resolution reported by the committee: 

From the facts and papers laid before the Senate, it is unwise and inex- 
pedient, under existing conditions, to consider at this time any project of 
annexation. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That does not by any means relate alone to 
the facts which have come to us from the ent of the United 
States. No reference is made to the President of the United 
States. The conduct of the President of the United States ought 
not to be brought in here at all to affect the question. If the 
resolution meant that we approve what has been done by the 
President of the United States the Senator would find avery dif- 
ferent condition of affairs. I would not vote for it, for I do not 
approve what has been done by the President of the United 
States. There are many all around me, I think on both sides of 
this Chamber, who would not care to vote upon such a proposi- 
tion. They would not wish to consider this as a resolution to 
indorse the conduct of the President. I do not indorse hiscon- 
duct, and I do not think the Senate does. But that was noteven 
brought into consideration. We simply propose to say that un- 
der existing conditions we do not deem it wise to enter at the 
present time upon the question of annexation, and that is all. It 
is all that was contemplated. Even the reference to the Presi- 
dent in the original resolution was stricken out. 

Mr. President, I have said all I desire to say. I think for the 
reasons so graphically stated by the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
FRYE] the resolution ought to It is a resolution framed by 
the Senator from Indiana, but slightly modified. I and all of my 

rsuasion on this side of the Chamber have concluded that it is 

t to adopt the resolution without regard to the action of the 
President or without regard to A scale | lines. I shall vote for it 
with great pleasure, believing that it will be a healing element 
in those islands; that it will tend to quiet all excitement, to pre- 
vent violence, and to preserve the status quo there until the final 
action of Congress hereafter. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, Ido not wish to debate the 
pending resolution, but there are some things about it that are 
not quite clear tome. It seems to be a Senate resolution for the 
purpose, as stated by the Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE], of 
composing the situation in Hawaii. If such would be the re- 
sult of the resolution I should be willing to strain man pee 
to give it the sanction of my vote. But I must confess I do not 
like the phraseology found in the first portion of the resolution, 
especially after the explanation given to it by the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. GRAY]. 

The resolution recites “that from the facts and papers laid 
before the Senate, it is unwise and inexpedient, under existi 
conditions, to consider at this time any project of annexation, 
ete. 

The Senator from Delaware, in explaining his view of this 
portion of the resolution, asserts that the Presidentot the United 
States last March withdrew the treaty of annexation from this 
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body in order that he 5 make further investigation with 
reference to the subject; t in the process of the investigation 
he has laid before the Senate certain facts and papers, and there- 
fore, in view of those facts and papers, we propose to declare 
that we deem it unwise and inexpedient to enter upon the ques- 
tion of annexation at this time. The Senator from Ohio ex- 
plains why he favors the resolution and why, as he understands, 
the committee favor it, because at this time the Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations are making an investigation of the sub- 
ject, and pending the investigation we should not enter upon 
apy new project with reference to Hawaii. 

I agree with the Senator from Ohio that if under any condi- 
tion or circumstance the resolution commits us in any way to the 
policy of the President, as declared in the papers now lying 
upon our desks or in our committee rooms, I would not vote tor 
it. But I fear that it will be said, as the Senator from Delaware 
has said upon this floor, that the President withdrew the treaty 
for further examination as to whether he shall again send it 
here, and having withdrawn it and having made the investiga- 
tion, he finds it unwise and inexpedient to proceed further in 
the measure of annexation, and we, by adopting the resolution, 
indorse the action and conduct and investigation of the Presi- 
dent of the United States as respects this subject. 

Why is it proposed that we shall say under existing condi- 
tions?” What existing conditions? Are they the existing con- 
ditions in Hawaii, as will be claimed, under which we should not 
proceed with annexation because there is a provisional govern- 
ment there and notareal government? If that course be unwise 
now, it was unwise in February last, when the Committee on 
Foreign Relations reported favorably the treaty which was 
made with the Provisional Government. Perhaps I ought not 
to say that. 

Mr.PLATT. Yes; it was public. 

Mr. ALLISON. It was public. Is it proposed to declare now 
that it is unwise and inexpedient to do what our Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee said we ought to do in February last? The 
same Provisional Government that existed in February exists 
now, strengthened and 8 as it has been by the trials 
and tribulations through which it has passed in the presence of 
u hostile Executive and the hostile s of our country. 

Mr. President, there are upon this floor on both sides of the 
Chamber two opinions in regard to the expediency of annexing 
Hawaii at any time. I presume there is no difference perhaps 
as to an attempt at annexation at this time, If that be true, why 
is it that we are to express in this body any opinion upon the 
subject of annexation unless it is for the purpose, at least by im- 
plication, of indorsing what the present Executive has done as 
respects the question? I am opposed to such an indorsement b 
implication, If itis our papa to quiet the situation in Hawaii, 
why can we not do it without any expression of opinion on 
the subject of annexation? We all have reason to believe that 
annexation is impossible under existing conditions, not condi- 
tions in Hawaii, but in our own country, pens the occupation 
of the Presidential chair by President Cleveland. 

I think we ought to strike that clause out of the resolution, 
and I say it with great deference to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations and to the honorable Senator from Indiana who re- 
ported the resolution. It seems to me that if we want to say 
now that the Provisional Government having existed for a year, 
and having been able to maintain itself, we ought not to inter- 
fere with it, so be it. If we wish to go further, as I think we 
ought to do, and say that we shall not tolerate the intervention 
of any foreign government, whether from Asia or from Europe, 
in the affairs of those islands, we ought to do that. But why 
shall we make a declaration now upon a matter about which we 
differ, and which will be construed by the Senator from Ohio 
and the Senator from Maine in one way, and by the Senator 
from Delaware in another way, the latter construing it as an in- 
dorsement of all that has been done by the present Administra- 
tion in its investigation and examination, and the former con- 
struing it as simply a declaration that it is inexpedient and un- 
wise at this time under existing conditions, whatever they may 
be, to proceed with annexation? 

If the only reason in the minds of Senators why we should not 
do so now is that it should not be done pending the inves- 
tigation, I would prefer if this clause is to remain that we 
should say under existing conditions pending the investiga- 
tion of the Senate committee” we shall take no further steps in 
the way of annexation. That is the difficulty I see in the way 
of the resolution. If the construction put upon it by the Sena- 
tor from Ohio is the real construction of the committee, then I 
do not know that I would object especially to voting for it; but 
I think it will be claimed hereafter that the first portion of the 
resolution is by implication an indorsement of everything the 
President has done as respects the withdrawal of the treaty, as 


respects the examination by Mr. Blount and his orders, and all 


that has been done by the executive department from that time 
to the present moment. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, I did not favor the pending reso- 
lution in committee and did not join in the reportof it,and Iam 
not now in favor of it. Like the Senator from Maine[Mr. FRYE], 
Jam in favor of the annexation of the Sandwich Islands to the 
United States. Almost as soon as thé telegraph brought us a 
notice of the revolution in Hawaii (although then of course I 
knew nothing about the circumstances which had brought it 
about), I took occasion to address the Senate, having had some 
trouble to obtain an opportunity to do so, on the subject of the 
annexation of the islands. I undertook to show the importance 
of the islands commercially and as a naval station to the United 
States and to show that their annexation would bein accordance 
with the policy of this Government for half a century. I also 
discussed the resources of the islands. Ido not desire now to 
discuss the question of annexation again. 

I objected to the resolution in the committee and 1 object to it 
still, because the first clause of it, while itis susceptible of dif- 
ferent construction, may be construed as an approvalof the Pres- 
ident in withdrawing the treaty from the Senate, or as a con- 
demnation of the action of Minister Stevens. I do not approve 
of the President’s course in this matter and can not be induced, 
by connecting the approval of his course with declarations I do 
approve of and from which good results would follow, to say so. 
I for one am not willing to vote for a resolution which could 
bə construed as a condemnation of Minister Stevens or of the 
officersof our Navyin connection with the revolution in Hawaii. 
I have read all the evidence which I have been able to get con- 
cerning that affair, and I believe that Minister Stevens acted in 
accordance with his instructions. I believe he acted like a true 
American and did the right thing. Instead of condemning him 
I commend him for his action. I am therefore not willing to 
vote for any resolution which could be construed as a declara- 
tion that in view of the conduct of Minister Stevens and the na- 
val force of the United States in Hawaii at the time of the revo- 
lution it is not wise or expedient now to consider the question of 
annexation. 

If it were admitted on all sides that one of the conditions which 
render it inexpedient to consider the question of annexation at the 
present time, and which, if it stood alone, would make it inex- 
pedient to consider the question of annexation, is the attitude of 
the present Administration upon the question, I should have no 
hesitation in voting for the resolution; but as we have just seen, 
there is a diversity of opinion upon that subject. 

My friend from Maine says he will not quibble about words; 
that he wants to secure peace in Hawaii. Mr. President, some- 
times war is preferable to peace. War is always preferable to 
peace when that peace has to be secured at the expense of truth 
and right and justice. I think sometimes war is a good thing. 

Mr. President, this is all I desire to say concerning the ob- 
jectional portion of this resolution. Iam heartily in favor of the 
atter clauses of theresolution. I believe that it is not the busi- 
ness of the United States to interfere with the existing Provi- 
sional Government in Hawaii, or to attempt to overthrow it. 
The principles of international law forbid it, and I shall be very 
glad to have the Senate make a declaration to that effect by res- 
olution or otherwise. I am glad also that it is proposed to re- 
affirm the doctrine which has been announced by our Secretaries 
of State and by every Administration of this Government until 
the present one for fifty years, that no foreign country shall be 
permitted to acquire the sovereignty or control of those islands. 

Mr. GRAY. I will state to the Senator from Oregon that the 
present Executive in his last Administration announced the same 
thing. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER(Mr. GORMAN in the chair). The 
hour of 2 o'clock having arrived, it is the duty of the Chair to 
lay before the Senate the unfinished business, 

r. STEWART. Let it be laid aside informally. 

Mr. MILLS. Oh, no. 

Mr. GRAY. I object. 

Mr. MILLS. We shall take up the resolution again in the 
morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The unfinished business will 
be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 2331) to re 
lating to supervisors of elections and speci: 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. TELLER. I rose to speak on the resolution which was 
pending; but if it goes over I shall claim the right to speak on 
it to-morrow. 

Mr. MILLS and Mr. GRAY. That is right. 

Mr. STEWART. Let the unfinished business be temporarily 
laid aside. 


al all statutes re- 
deputy marshals, 
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Mr. TELLER. Do I understand that the resolution is to go 
over until to-morrow? 

Mr. STEWART. Before the resolution goes over I desire to 
offer an amendment. i 

Mr. MANDERSON. L submit an amendment to the resolu- 
tion, which Lask may be printed and lie over. It need not be 


read. 

Mr. STEWART. The amendment I desire to offer is to strike 
out the first clause, so that the resolution will read: 

That the Provisional Government of Hawaii having been duly recog- 
nized, etc. ; 

Lask that it be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be printed. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I desire to submit an amendment to the 
resolution, which I ask to have printed and lie over. 

Mr. HOAR. Let all the amendments be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from. Massa- 
chusetts asks that the amendments be read. They will be read 
in the order in which they were offered. Theamendment of the 
Senator from Nevada Mr. STEWART] will be read. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out all after the 
word Resolved,” in line 1, down to and including the words 
United States,” in line 4; and, in line 5, to strike out therein“ 
and insert ol Hawaii;” so as to make the resolution read: 

Resolved, That the Provisional Government of Hawali ha been duly 
recognized, the highest international interests require that it shall pursue 
its own line of polity. Foreign intervention in tha political affairs of these 
islands will be regarded as an act unfriendly to the Government of the United 
States. 4 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will lie on the 
table and be printed. The amendment of the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. MANDERSON] will be read. j 

The SECRETARY. Itis proposed to amend the resolution re- 

orted from the Committee on Foreign Relations so as to make 

t read: > 

Resolced, That the Provisional Government in Hawaii having been duly 
recognized, the highestinternational interests require that it shall pursue 
its own line of polity, and it is inexpedient, under existing conditions, to 
consider at this time any project of annexation of the Hawaiian territory 
to the United States. Foreign intervention in the political affairs of these 
ee be regarded as an act unfriendly to the Government of the United 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will lie on the 
table and be printed. The amendment of the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] will be read. 

The SECRETARY. After the word! Senate,” in line 2, it is 

roposed to insert the words“ and the Committee on Foreign 

elations:” so as to read: 

Resolved, That from the facts and 2 laid before the Senate, and the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, it is unwise and inexpedient, under exist- 
ing conditions, to consider at this time any project of annexation of the Ha- 
walian territory to the United States, etc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will lie on the 
table and be printed. 

Mr. VEST. Do J understand that the substitute which I of- 
fered, together with these amendments, will be printed? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All the amendments will be 


rinted. 
: Mr. PLATT. And the subject will come up again to-morrow 
morning? 

Mr. HARRIS. There is no unfinished business in the morn- 
ing hour. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that the 
resolution would go on the Calendar, but—— 

Mr. HARRIS. In answer to the suggestion of the Senator 
from Connecticut, I desire to suggest that there is nounfinished 
business in the coming hour. The resolution goes to the Calen- 
dar and takes its place there. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understood the Sen- 
ator from Delaware to ask that the resolution should go over 
with the understanding that itshould come up to-morrow morn- 
ing, the Senator from Colorado being entitled to the floorat that 
time. 

Mr. PLATT. That is what I understood. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair so understood and 

so ordered. 

Mr. HARRIS. If there be unanimous consent to that effect 
of course | shall make no objection to it. - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understood that to 
be the agreement of the Senate. 

WILLIAM M’GARRAHAN. 

Mr. TELLER. I wish to give notice. Igave notice the other 
day that I would call up Senate bill 341, known as the McGarra- 
han bill, at the close of the routine business this morning. There 
was not any close of routine business this morning; and I give 
notice that I shall call up the bill the next legislative day after 
to-morrow, at the close of the routine business, if there is an op- 
portunity to bring it before the Senate. 


XXVI——83 


REPEAL OF ELECTION LAWS. 


The PRESIDINGOFFICER. The unfinished business will be 
proceeded with. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2331) to repeal all statutes relating to 
supervisors of elections and special deputy marshals, and for 
other purposes, the pending question being on the amendment 
of Mr. CHANDLER. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. VEST. I beg pardon of the Senator from Massachusetts; 
I thought the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER| 
had the floor. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator from Missouri is correct. I 
have yielded to the Senator from Massachusetts, and will finish 
my remarks in the case of Frost and Metcalfe after he gets 
through. Z 

Mr. VEST. I was requested to hear the Senator from New 
Hampshire, and I am here for that purpose. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I am here also. I yielded because the 
Senator from Massachusetts gave notice that he would speak 
this morning. It was rather against my inclination to do it, for 
Tam anxious to finish the case of Frost and Metcalfe. 

Mr. VEST. I have not the slightest objection to hearing the 
Senator from Massachusetts, but I had been wrought up to so 
high a pitch of expectation that Lam a little disappointed. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The case of Frost and Metcalfe will oc- 
cupy some time before the Senator makes a satisfactory expla- 
nation of it to the Senate. 

Mr. VEST. That is leather and prunella. Iam talking now 
ocak the Senator yielding the floor. Iam here under special 
orders, 

Mr. CHANDLER. I will not yield the floor to the Senator 
from Massachusetts if the Senator from Missouri objects. It is 
certainly due to him that I shall go on if he insists on it. 

Mr. VEST. I do not object. There is no courtesy I could 
show to the Senator from Massachusetts that I would not extend 
with pleasure. 

Mr. CHANDLER. It is due to the Senator from Missouri, if 
he is in agony about the case of Frost and Metcalfe, that I shall 
Co on at this time. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, I never connect the idea of agony 
with the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Iam sorry to say that I sometimes do con- 
nect that subject with the Senator from Missouri. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts will proceed. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, this bill proposes to repeal all 
existing laws of the United States intended for the protection of 
national elections. It is a measure of grave importance, but so 
far as I have observed only two reasons are avowed in its behalf. 
One is the unconstitutionality of all national election laws, and 
the other is that these laws in some way interfere with local 
elections and with the rights of local self-government. 

So far as the first proposition goes, in regard to the unconsti- 
tutionality of the national election laws, it seems unnecessary to 
waste much time upon it. Many of the opponents even of the 
bill for the protection of national elections which failed to pass 
the Senate in the Fifty-first Congress, admitted that there was 
nothing in the constitutional objections, and declined to rest 
their case uon them. It is, in fact, difficult to see how any one 
can fail to admit that the language of the Constitution gives the 
fullest scope for legislation of this character. Butifthere could 
ever have been any doubts upon this point the decisions of the 
Supreme Court have really made them impossible. 

There are persons, I know, to whom a decision of the Supreme 

Court on a constitutional question seems to have no meaning. 
I have heard it solemnly stated, for example, that a United 
States bank or national banks were unconstitutional on the au- 
thority apparently of that profound constitutional lawyer, the 
late Andrew Jackson. Persons who take this view pay no heed 
to the fact that the constitutionality of a national bank was sus- 
tained by Washington and Hamilton, finally admitted by Madi- 
son, and decided affirmatively by John Marshall in one of his 
greatest opinions. Yet the Constitution provides that questions 
upon the constitutionality of laws should be decided by the Su- 
preme Court, and when the Supreme Court has passed upon a 
question of that character that is the end of it, except with per- 
sons to whom neither the Constitution nor the decisions of the 
Supreme Court have any force. 

So far as this matter of election laws is concerned the case is 
extremely simple. 

The necessary power is found in section 4, Article I, of the 
Constitution of the United States, which is as follows: 


The times, places, and manner of hol elections for Senators and Re 
resentatives shall be prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof; 
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but the Congress may at any time by law make or alter such regulations, 
except as to the places of choosing Senators. 


The language employed in this section is so plain that it would 
seem almost superfluous to enter into argument or discussion as 
to its meaning. If words mean anything those just quoted mean 
that the power of Congress over the conduct of elections of mem- 
bers of the House is absolute and complete. The Constitution 
says that Congress may make all regulations in regard to the 
election of Representatives, and the power to“ make regula- 
tions thus conferred is in terms exclusive and paramount. 

But out of abundance of caution the framers of the Constitu- 
tion went further and added to the word make,” the words to 
alter;” that is, under the Constitution, Congress has power to 
assume complete control of the elections of its members and to 
conduct them at such times and places and through such officers 
and under such rules as it may see fit. On the other hand, Con- 
gress may under this clause leave the entire regulation of the 
election of Representatives to the States, or it may take a pees 
control of a part of the necessary procedure and leave what re- 
mains to the State, or it may alter and amend the State regula- 
tions and supervise and enforce their execution. 

On a matter of such importance, however, it will not be amiss 
to cite a few controlling authorities and to show that the power 
of Congress in regard to the election of Representatives is not 
only paramount but that it can be exercised to any degree, from 
total control downward, which Congress may deem wise. Inthe 
convention of 1787, on the 9th of August, Mr. Pinckney and Mr. 
Rutledge moved to strike out the words which in the draft 
then before the convention conferred this power upon Congress. 
The motion was lost, apparently without a division, and, if we 
may judge from Mr. Madison's notes, had no serious support in 
the convention. The remarks made, however, in opposition to 
the motion of Mr. Pinckney show clearly the view taken of this 
clause by the framers of the Constitution and the paramount 
character of the power conveyed by it, although in the draft 
then under consideration the clause was much less sweeping 
than it afterward became in the instrument as adopted: 


Mr. Mabtsox. The necessity of a General Government supposes that the 
State Legislatures wil] sometimes fail or refuse to consult the common in- 
terest at the expense ot their local co 1veniences or prejudices. The policy 
of referring the appointment of the House of Representatives to the people 
and not to the Legislatures of the States supposes that the result will be 
somewhat influenced by the mode, This view of the question seems to de- 
cide that the tures of the States ought to have the uncontrolled right 
of regulating the times, places, and manner of holding elections. These 
were words of great latitude. It was impossible to foresee all the abuses 
that might be made of the discretionary power. Whether the electors 
should vote by ballot or viva voce; should assemble at this place or that 
place; should be divided into districts or all meet at one piace; should all 
vote for all the Representatives or all in a district vote for a number allot- 
ted to the district—these and many other points would depend on the Leg- 
islatures, and might materially affect the appointments. 

Whenever the State Legislatures had a favorite measure to carry they 
would take care so to mold their regulations as to favor the candidates they 
wished to succeed. Besides, the inequality of the representation in the Leg- 
islatures of 1 States would produce a like inequality in their rep- 
resentation in the National Legislature, as it was presumable that the coun- 
ties having the power in the former case would secure it to themselves in 
the latter. What danger could there be in giving a controlling power to the 
National Legislature? Of whom was it to consist? First, of a Senate to be 
chosen by the State latures. If the latter, therefore, could be trusted, 
their representatives could not be dangerous. 

Secondly. of Representatives elec by the same people who elected the 
State Legislatures. Surely, then, if confidence is due to the latter it must 
be dus to the former. It seems as improper in principle, though it might 
be less inconvenient in practice, to give to the State Legislatures this great 
authority over the election of the Representatives of the people in the Gen- 

Legislature as it would be to give to the latter a like power over the 
election of their representives in the State Legislature. / 

Mr. KING. If this power be not given to the National Legislature, their 
right of jud, of the returns of their members may be frustrated. No 
probability has been ted of its being abused by them. Although this 
scheme of eroon ane Jeneral Government on the authority of the State 
Legislatures has fatal to the Federal establishment, it would seem as 
if gentlemen still foster the dangerous idea. 

Mr. uuverneur Morris observed that the States 
turns, and then make no provisions for new elections.— 
volume 3, pages 1280, 1281. 


The interpretation then given to this clause of the Constitu- 
tion has never been shaken. Mr. George Ticknor Curtis, in the 
latest edition of his Constitutional History of the United States, 
which is, as everybody is aware, a work of very high authority 
and great research, says in regard to this clause: 


This provision originated with the committee of detail; but as it was re- 
them there was no other authority reserved to Congress itself than 
that of altering the regulations of the States, and this authority extended as 
well tothe pos of choosing the Senators as to all the other circumstances 
of the election. In the convention, however, the authority of Congress was 
extended beyond the alteration of State regulations, so as to embrace a 
power to make rules, as well as to alter those made by the States. But the 
pra of choosing the Senators was excepted altogether from this restrain- 
authority and left to the States. Mr. Madison, in his minutes, adds the 
explanation that the power of Congress to make Sg slog reer was supplied, 
in order to enable them to regulate the elections if the States should or 
Tefuse to do so. But the text of the Constitution, as final] 
authority to Congress at any time,” to make or alter su i 
and this would seem to confer a power which, when exercised, must be 
amount, whether a State 2 exists at the time or — — 
History of the United States, volume I, pages 479, 480. 


t make false re- 
Madison Papers, 


‘ing of its own provisions. 


We are not left, however, merely to the views of the conven 
tion or of the commentators upon the Constitution to learn the 
meaning of this clause, conferring the power to regulate elec- 
tions. Its correct interpretation has been twice given in the 
fullest manner by the supreme judicial tribunal upon which the 
Constitution confers the authority to determine finally the mean- 
In the case of Siebold (ex parte 
Siebold, 100 United States, 371), Mr. Justice Bradley, delivering 
the opinion of the court, Justices Clifford and Field dissenting, 
the following es give the views of the court upon this 
important power of Congress: 


It seems to us that the natural sense of these words is the contrary of that 
assumed by the counsel of the petitioners. 

After first authorizing the States to prescribe the regulations, it isadded, 
the Congress may at any time, by law, make or alter such regulations. 
“Make or alter!” What is the plain meaning of these words? If not under 
the prepossession of some abstract theory of the relations between the State 
and National Governments, we should not have any dificulty in under- 
standing them. There is no declaration that the tions shall be made 
either wholly by the State Legislatures or wholly by Congress, If Congress 
doses not interfere, of course they may be made wholly by the State; but if 
it chooses to interfere, there is nothing in the words to prevent its doing so, 
either wholly or partially. 

On the contrary, their necessary implication is that it maydoeither. It 
may either make the regulations or it may alter them. If it only alters, 
leaving, as manifest convenience requires, the general organization of the 
polls to the State, there results a necessary cobperation of the two Govern- 
ments in regulating the subject. But no repugnance in the system of regu- 
lations can arise thence, for the power of Congress over the subject is para - 
mount, It may be exercised as and when Congress sees fit to exercise it. 
When exe the action of Congress so far as itextends and conflicts with 
the regulations of the State, necessarily A shai them. This is implied in 
the power to make or alter.“ (Pages 383, 384.) 

So in the case of laws for regulating the elections of Representatives to 
Congress. The State may make regulations on the subject; Congress may 
make regulations on the same subject. or may alter or add to those already 
made. The paramount character of those made by Congress has the effect 
to supersede those made by the State, so far as the two are inconsistent, and 
nofarther. There is no such conflict between them as to prevent their form- 
ing a harmonious system perfectly capable of being administered and carried 
out as such. (Page 380.) 

The objection that the laws and regulations, the violation of which is 
made punishable by the acts of Congress, are State laws and have not been 
adopted by Congress, is no sufficient answer to the power of Congress to im- 
yos 8 It is true that Congress has not deemed it necessary to 

verfere with the duties of the ordinary officers of election, but has been 
content to leave them as prescribed by State laws. It has only created ad- 
ditional sanctions for their performance, and provided means of super- 
vision in order more effectually to secure such performance, Theimposition 
of punishment implies a prohibition of the act punished. The State laws 
which Con: s sees no occasion to alter, but which it allows to stand, are 
in effect adopted by Congress. It simply demands their fulfillment, Con- 
tent to leave the laws as they are, it is not content with the means provided 
for their enforcement. It provides additional means for that purpose, and 
we think It is entirely within its constitutional power to do so. 3 
the exercise of the power to make additional regulations. (Pages 388. 3 


On the contrary, as already said, it seems clear that the clause 
of the Constitution relating to the regulation of such elections 
contemplates such coöperation whenever Congress deems it ex- 
pedient to interfere merely to alter or add to existing regula- 
tions of the State. If the two governments had an entire equal- 
ity of jurisdiction there might be an intrinsic difficulty in such 
coöperation, Then the adoption by the State government of a 

stem of regulations might exclude the action of Congre: 

y first taking jurisdiction of the subject the State would ac- 
quire exclusive jurisdiction in virtue of a well-known principle 
applicable to courts having ciordinate jurisdiction over the 
same matter. But no such equality exists in the present case. 
The power of Congress, as we have seen, is paramount, and may 
be exercised at any time and to any extent which it deems expe- 
dient; and so far as it is exercised, and no farther, the regula- 
tions effected supersede those of the State which are inconsist- 
ent therewith. 

The Supreme Court also discussed this clause of the Constitu- 
tion still more fully in Bx parte Yarborough (110 U. S., 651), when 
Mr. Justice Miller delivered the opinion of the court, and no 
dissent was noted: 


That a government whose essential character is republican, whose execu- 
tive head and legislative body are both elective, whose most numerous and 
powerful branch of the le; tive is elected by the people directly, has no 
ae by appropriate laws to secure this election from the influence of vio- 

ence, o Sls pose: and of fraud is a proposition so startling as to arrest 
attention and demand the gravest consideration. 

Governmentis anything more thana mere aggregation of dele- 
gated agents of other States and governments, each of which is superior to 
the General Government, it must have the power to protect the elections on 
which its existence depends from violence and corruption. 

If it has not this power It is left helpless before the two t natural and 
historical enemies of all republics, open violence and insidious corruption. 


( 657, 658.) 7 

Will it be denied that it is in the power of that body to provide laws for 
the proper conduct of those elections? To provide, if necessary, the officers 
who shall conduct them and make return of the result? And, especially, to 

vide in an election held under its own authority for security of life and 

b to the voter while in the exercise of this function. Can it be doubted 
that can by law protect the act of voting, the place where it is 
saoi and the man who vo from personal violence or intimidation and 
the election itself from corruption and fraud? 

If this be so, and it is not doubted, are such powers annulled because an 
election for State officers is held at the same time and place? Ian less 
important that the election of Members of Congress should be the free choice 
of all the electors because State officers are to be elected at the same time? 
(Ex parte Siebold, 100 U. S., 371.) 
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These 8 answer themselves; and it is only because the Congress 
of the United States, through long habit and long years of forbearance, has, 
in deference and respect to the States, refrained from the exercise of these 
powers that they are now doubted. 

But when, in the pursuance of a new demand for action, that body, as it 
did in the cases just enumerated, finds it necessary to make additional laws 
for the free, the pure, and the safe exercise of this right of voting they stand 
Bronte same ground and are to be upheld for the same reasons. (Pages 

7 ) 


If this were conceded, the importance to the General Government of hav- 
ing the actual election—the vo for those members—free from force and 
fraud is not diminished by the circumstance that the qualification of the 
voter is determined by the law of the State where he votes. It equally 
affects the Government; it is as in able tothe proper discharge of the 
great function of legislating forthat Government that those who are tocon- 
trol this legislation shall not owe their election to bribery or violence, 
whether the class of ons who shall vote is determined by the law of the 
State or by the law of the United States, or by their united result. (Page 


If the Government of the United States has within its constitutional do- 
main no authority to provide against these evils, if the very sourceof power 
may be poisoned by corruption or controlled by violence and outrage with- 
out | restraint, then, indeed, is the country in danger, and its best pow- 
ers, its highest purposes, the hopes which it inspires, and thelove which en- 
shrines it, are at the mercy of the combinations of those who respect no 
right but brute force, on the one hand, and unprincipled corruptionists on 
the other. (Page 667.) 

The court in Ex parte Siebold also ruled ve painy in regard 
to the power of Congress under this clause of the Constitution 
to treat State officersconducting elections as officers of the United 
States: 

It is objected that Congress has no power to enforce State laws or to pun- 
ish State officers, and especially has no power to punish them for violating 
the laws of their own State. As a general proposition this is undoubtedly 
true. but when in the performance of their functions State officers are called 
to fulfill duties which they owe to the United States as well as the State, has 
the former no means of compelling such fulfillment? 

In view of the fact that Congress has plenary and paramount jurisdiction 
over the whole eo it seems almost absurd to say that an officer who re- 
ceives or has custody of the ballots given for a Representative owes no duty 
to the National Government which Co can enforce, or that an officer 
who stuffs the ballot-box can not be made amenable to the United States. If 
Congress has not, prior to the age of the present laws, imposed any 
penalties to prevent and punish frauds and violations of duty committed by 
officers of election it has been because the exigency has not been deemed 
sufficient to require it, 
power. (Pages 387, 288.) 

They also decided that it conferred upon Congress the power 
to appoint officers of its own to act as police at the polls, where 
a member of Congress is being chosen, for the preservation of 
order and for the protection of the electors in their right to 
freely and peaceably cast their ballots. 

Tue counsel for the petitioners concede that Co may, if it sees fit, 
assume the entire control and tion of the election of Representatives. 
This would necessarily involve the appointment of the places for holding 
the polls, the times of voting, and the officers for holding the election; it 
would require the regulation of the duty to be ‘ormed, the custody of the 
ballots, the mode of ascertaining the result, and every other matter relating 
to the subject. Is it possible that Congress could not, in that case, provide 
for 8 vno pesona such elections, and for arresting and punishing those 
si ii N ie wer would be but ashadowandaname. But it Congress 
can do this, where is the difference in principle in its making 3 for 
securing the preservation of the so as to give to every citizen his free 
rightto vote without molestation or injury,-when it assumes only to super- 
vise the regulations made by the State, and not to supersede them entirely? 
In our judgment there is no difference; and if the pore exists in the ons 
case it exists in the other. (Er parte Siebold, page ) 

Mr. President, I will not enter further into the constitutional 
question, for it seems to me to be wholly needless. It is safe to 
say that no clause of the Constitution is more plainly expressed 
than that which relates to the control by Congress of Congres- 
sional elections, and that none has ever been more decisively 
construed by the great tribunal upon whom the high duty of 
finally interpreting the Constitutiondevolves. Congress has the 
absolute power to deal with the election of members of the House 
as tt pleases; and the fact that it hasever used this or any other 
power sparingly makes no difference in the ar ent. 

So much for the constitutional question. Now, a few words 
as to the origin of these laws which it is proposed by this bill to 
re The proximate cause of this legislation was not South- 
ern, but Northern, It was therefore not sectional, for legisla- 
tion which applies to the North is never sectional. It is onl 
national legislation, which applies to the South in common wi 
the rest of the country, to which that name is applied. These 
laws now u nder discussion grew out of certain gigantic frauds 
in the State of New York. t me briefly recall them. 

In May, 1870, there was a special election held in New York 
for the office of chief justice, a special election for a legal office, 
not calling forth, probably, any * display of party feeling. 
In the first eight wards of New York there were polled at that 
per election 37,780 votes—that was the total of the votes of 

sides. Before the November election the first part, and a 
very limited part, of the existing supervisors law was enacted, 
and at the November election, at a general election for a mem- 
ber of Congress, those same eight wards cast 22,839 votes; a de- 
cline of 14,941 votes in six months. Starting with that vote of 
37,780 in May, 1870, for chief justice, I have here a statement of 
the votes of those wards 


and not because Congress has not the requisite 


in each Presidential election except 


1884, when the returns were given by assembly districts and not 
by wards, up to the Presidential election of 1888. (See appen- 
dix, Table LA and B.) 

From the election of November, 1870, when these wards polled 
22,000 votes, there has been a steady but normal increase in the 
vote, just as the 8 has increased, until in 1888 those 
wards polled 32,004 votes. That is, there was a total loss in all 
the wards but one of 9,454 votes, a gain over 1870 in one ward 
of 3,678 votes, and in the total Presidential vote of 1888, com- 
pared with the vote of the special election for chief justice in 
1870, there was a net loss of 5,776 votes. ; 

Now, Mr. President, I want to look at that same body of votes 
in another way. (See appendix, Table I, C.) 

I have here thirteen election precincts selected from those 
wards in order to show the proportion of the vote to the total 

opulation of the district. In the sixth election district of the 

irst ward, for every 3 of the total population there was 1 vote. 
In the twelfth election district of the Eighth ward there was 1 
vote for every 2 of the population. In the thirteenth election 
district of the Eighth ward there was 1 vote for every 1.67 of pop- 
ulation; and when we come to the tenth election district of the 
Sixth ward, we find there that for every 93 of the population, 
men, women, and children, there were cast 100 votes. In the 
tenth election district of the Sixth ward, in 1870, the Democratic 
vote alone, thro out the vote of other parties, was 884, or 14 
more than the whole number of persons resident in the ward, 
men, women, and children, native, naturalized, and aliens. 

There was another feature of the New York elections at that 
time, known as the naturalization frauds of 1868. Under the su- 
pervisors’ law, which came in 1870 and 1871, many of the men 
who participated in those frauds were brought to justice, and 
most of them gave up naturalization papers which they had ob- 
tained illegally in 1868. I have examined those filesalittle,and 
I have looked at the affidavits of the men who themselves gave 
up their papers fraudulently obtained and made affidavits as to 
how they had obtained them. 

I will not weary the Senate by going into details, but I will 
mention afew merely to show the methods by which the work 
was done. For instance, there is the case of a Spaniard who, 
after he had been a few days in the country, had a certificate of 
naturalization left for him at his house. This was the usual pro- 
cedure, the certificate of naturalization was generally left at the 
man’s house as a free gift to the person whose fraudulent vote it 
was desired to secure. Here is another: John Lawrence, who 
was under age and had been only a few days in the country, was 
handed his certificate of naturalization in a liquor store. One 
man, although two years had notelapsed since his declaration of 
intention, received a certificate on presenting a card from the 
city hall to the clerk of the court. Joseph Carey received his 
in a liquor store; but in order to make it seem more real and 
natural, he paid the 1 of the store a fee of $2. Another 
had his certificate handed to him in the city hall corridor; 
another received his on the horse cars; and so it went. 

The passage of the laws which it is now proposed to repeal 
and the appointment of supervisors in accordance with their pro- 
visions put a stop in large measure to the frauds which have just 
been described. Whatever the defects in this legislation—and 
sai A were many—at the time they at least produced this good 
result. 

These frauds thus brought to an end were the work of that em- 
inent Democrat, the late William M. Tweed. But although he 
was driven from the field of his political activity and died in ob- 
scurity, his throne has not been left vacant, nor his sword un- 
swayed. He has had both successors and imitators. I will take 
only one very recent example to prove this and to show that if 
these laws were needed to repress Mr. Tweed's activity, the 
are just as necessary to-day to curb the zeal of those who wo 
rival him in his chosen sphere of public usefulness. 

Last fall Mr. John Y.McKane, of Gravesend, L. I., rose at a 
bound to national reputation. If he lacked the powerful - 
nation of Mr. Tweed in dealing with voting lists and voters, he 
quite equaled him in boldness and effrontery. If his perform- 
ances were less picturesque and finished than those of his great 
master, they were quite as ant. Iwilldescribe what he did, 
not in my own language, but in the forcible sentences of Mr. St. 
Clair McKelway, a Democrat, and the editor of the ore 
Eagle, the leading Democratic newspaper of that city. Mr. Me- 
Kelway states what occurred at Gravesend last fall as follows: 


[Speech at mass meeting reported oe 8 Daily Eagle, November 14. 


At this election this man had 8,418 8 to take into account in his 
town. He credited himself with 6, 218 voters. Never did mathematics or fe- 
cundity further go. 

I dislike to correct Mr. McKelway, but I do not think that 
this statement is quite accurate. In the earlier and better 
days, as I have shown, Mr. Tweed displayed a richer imagina- 
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tion in dealing with election figures than Mr. McKane. But on 
the other hand, in justice to Mr. McKane, it ought to be said that 
Mr. Tweed never beat and stoned American citizens because 
they carried a mandate of the Supreme Court authorizing them 
to examine the voting lists. 


He made the voting eg eens three-fourths of the actual 8 At 
that rate Brooklyn would have 750,000 voters, instead of 170, New York 
City would have, at that rate, over 1,500,000 voters. New York State would 
have, at that rate, over 4.000, 000 voters, Yet this man has the temerity 
to defend his registration as right and to magnify his own forbearance 
in having returned only one-half of it cast. Had a like shrinkage of one- 
half between registration and votes occurred in the registration of Brook- 
lyn only 80,000 votes would have been cast here, and the vote of the metrop- 
olis and of the Commonwealth would also have been just about half of what 
they were. By his own confession his vote shows registration was a 
fraud, and I can . you by his vote itself that that vote was also a 
fraud, [Applause.] round numbers he returned 3.500 votes out of a popu- 
lation of 8.0.0. ‘The proportion of voters to population, the country through, 
is as 5 to 1}, or let us say as 5 to 1. 

hg that proportion, if all voted who were entitled to vote at Gravesend, 
1,660 men would go to the polls. John Y. McKane returns 400 more than twice 
their number. hat his registration would have made the votes of other 
8 I have shown. His returns, while stamping the registration as a 

ud, also stamp themselves as a fraud, because, if acted on elsewhere. ey 

would make the vote of this city more than 300,000, the vote of New Yor 
City more than 600,000, and the vote of New York State nearly 3,000,000. This 
man massed his registration and massed his returns for a market. His in- 
tention was to puta at in this State under obligation to him by 
throwing all this f ent mass in favor of an . 738 sufficiently tainte1 
man for judge of the court of appeals [applause], and then by throwing the 
same feculent mass for another candidate of his own for the supreme court 
bench [his3es] the wave of revolution swept over this dam of fraud and the 
marketing of the mass be ame impossible. 


REBELLION AGAINST THE JUDICIARY. 


Two things in the history of this crime and of this criminal stand out as 
significant. One is that under the providence of God none of his frauds has 
ever been necessary for the pur for which they have been committed. 
IApplause.] His has been a n. ess criminality when his allies have suc- 
ceeded and an ineffective villainy when his allies have gone down. The 
other significant fact is this: As it was for the fouling of the judiciary that he 
last did these things, so was it against the mandates of a pure and of, let us 
honé, s Urm and an pläcable judiciary that he raised in this county his 
still unfurled and flaunting standard of rebellion against the law. His 
crime has been elsewhere described by me with enough particularity, and 
elsowhere denounced by me with enough precision and with your approba- 
tion. whereof my househo.d and myself are glad and proud to excuse me 
from minue reiteration here and now. Suffice it to say that when a candi- 
date for once, William J. Gaynor [great cheering], asked his underlings to 
see the registration lists that they might make copies of them, they were 
told that “that could not be done a fe by a written order from John Y. 
Mekane [laughter], who bore no official and no legal relation to the elec- 
tion machinery or tothe election law whatever. Judge Cullen then declared 
that the request was a matter of right and a thing unrefusable. Those who 
went to Gravesend under this judicial deciaration were knocked down, 
stoned, spit upon, trampled on; they were hauled before an infamousscoun- 
drel named Sutherland [cheering], thrown into jail, herded at midnight in 
couvicts’ Wagons across the country, cast intoour city jail with murderers, 
burglars, piccpockets, and highwaymen, and were during two nights and 
one day refused release upon bail when %,00),00) stsod ready to bail them 
out. Every justice, except one, who was appealed to thus refused. 

Few justices here could be appealed to, because most of them were absent 
from their posts with a concerted unanimity which suggests orders from 
the invisible central authority, whose they are, by whom they were made. 
and wiom they serve. One rural justice was willing to bail these citizens 
out on the offers made to him. Tho sheriff's office of Kings County refused 
to release them on the offer of that justice [hisses], because John Y. Mc- 
Kane's justice, who had refused to ball them at all, and who had wantonly 
committed them, was not there to approve the bail. The next morning, and 
as soon as the law allowed, these men were brought out on habeas corpus 
before an honest judge. [Applause.] For two hts and a day they had 
been in prison with malefactors. en they were arrested they had been 
sioned and knocked down in the dust and beaten with clubs. After that ex- 
perience they had passed their time in prison cells, so when they came into 
court they had neither come from a Turkish bath, nor from a barber shop, 
nor from their own homes. They were torn and disheveled, bruised and un- 
washe l. because they had suffered violence and wrong, and had been herded 
with malefactors. Thus conditioned and thus appearing, their release was 
opposed and they were characterized as bums and a3 ex-convicts by the dis- 
trict attorney of this coanty. [Cries of Shame and hisses] He was re- 
punked and they were instantly discharged by tha court. [A Voice, Chase 
em out.“ I Fellow-citizens, is he the man to try the authors of these out- 
rages and John Y. McKane, their criminai captain? [ries of No, no.”] 


THE PEOPLE'S APPEAL TO THE STATE, 


William J. Gaynor [great cheering] has already asked Governor Flower 
that question. The attorney-gene of the State has already been asked 
that question. I want this mee to answer that question themselves. Is 
he the man to try these men? [ No; no.“ ] The newspapers published the 
story of these outrages. Their columns abounded with the expressions of 
the anger, the horror, and the pity of honest and fearless men. But the re- 
sources of inquiry for any opinion whatever were exhausted in vain in the 
case of every machine candidate for office by the most expert reportorial in- 
quisitors on the face of the earth. [Applause.] This is not all. but it is nearly 
all. Ishall not much longer intrude on your patience. Another judge of 
the supreme court, an honored man of three es of judicial service, 
whose successor was being voted for at this very election, issued injunctions 

t John Y. McKane as chief of police, with all his officers included in 
the inhibition, and against every one of the election officers of Gravesend, 
that they should not interfere with watchers of the opposition party, duly 
appointed by the law to observe and note the progress of the vo and the 
declaration of the count. 

The men thus protected were themselves made the bearers of these judi- 
cial commissions. They comprised clergymen, lawyers, bankers, business 
men, mechanics, and represented the best life of our county. [Applause.] 
They were assaulted, beaten, imprisoned, and even when rolessed. were re- 
leased only to be driven from the town on danger of death if they returned. 
They came back on the early train to Brooklyn. They made their report to 


their fellow-citizens. The facts were put into print under my direction 

air and many people read them on their way 
sheriff of this county was a 

lawless, and he refused. His 


to the polls that day. 
led to to vindicate the law against the 
mated with the action of John Y. Mc- 


Kane, his ally, and with the latter s words. “Injunctions do not go here; to 
hell with the supreme court.” Fellow-citizens, woen I saw these maimed, 
these b and these bleeding citizens, the victims of wrong and martyrs 
for the right, 1 registered a vow in my own soul and before my God never 
while my life lasted to let nd on these scoundrels, be the result at the polls 
then pending what it might. [Great cheering.] That result, with all the 
moral majesty of a magnificent majority, counsels us never to doubt the 
peo e, never to despair of the Republic and never to lose faith in Almighty 


I might go on and bring forward proofs of similar frauds in 
other large cities in the North. Toour shame, be it said, many 
examples may b2 found; but to multiply them here is needless. 
Mr. McKane’s performances prove sufficiently that crimesagainst 
the suffrage are attempted now just as flagrantly in our North- 
ern cities as they were more than twenty years ago, and that the 
need of stringent legislation, both Stata and national, to pre- 
vent and punish them is as great asever. So long, however, as 
these election frauds touch only municipal and State elections 
they concern only the people of the Stata or city in which they 
occur, and when they become as gross and clumsy as those of 
McKane there is a public sentiment in the Northern States which 
can be relied upon to punish these outrages at the polls and by 
the processes of law. But when thes> election frauds touch the 
election of a member of Congress they become the immediate 
concern, not merely of those who dwell within the borders of 
that particularState, but of every American citizen in the United 
States; for the wrong done in electing one Congressman isa wrong 
meee, man who has the right to vote for any Congressman any- 
where. 

In national elections for Congressmen, therefore, it becomes 
the duty of the United States to protect its voters against such 
crimes as those perpetrated at Gravesend. While such out- 
rages as these are possible in our Northern cities the voters of 
the United States have a right to demand that the national 
power should be exerted to prevent their occurrence at Con- 
gressional elections. 

This of itself is a sufficient argument—and to my mind a con- 
clusive one—against the repeal of the existing election laws and 
in favor of their improvement. But there is now, and always 
has been, another side to this question, much more perplexin 
than that which I have already stated. and which is illustrated 
by the career of men like McKane. I refer, of course, to the 
Spp aion of the national-election laws to elections in the 

outh. 

In the North election frauds are the dangerous but vulgar 
crimes of dangerous men with criminal propensities. Public 
opinion there so regards them, and when that public opinion is 
aroused it treats them simply as crimes to be dealt with in the 
courts. In the South the case is widely different, for there the 
subjectis complicated with a race question and with sentiments 
which are the evil legacies of slavery and civil war. For my 
own part, profound as my convictions are on this question of 
honest elections, I have never sought to disguise the difficulties 
of that question in the South. The future of the negro race in 
the United States is one of the gravest problems to be met b 
the American people. It is not a problem which can be settled 
this year or next. It will remain with us and with our chil- 
drens’ children for many years to come. 

The right solution of that problem is a matter of vast import- 
ance to the welfare of the Republic and the burden of it rests 
upon us all alike, North and South, East and West. It is always 
easy to be righteous at the expense of some one else; but I for 
one have no desire to shirk any pirtof the responsibility, which ` 
in this matter rests upon the whole country. The negroes of 
Africa were brought to this country by us, and all the colonies 
shared in the tratlic and maintained slavery. After the adop- 
tion of the Constitution slavery was maintained in this country 
by the active support of the South and by the assent of the 

orth. We were all responsible for the existence of slavery, 
and when the consience of the North was at last aroused against 
it we expiated our misdeeds as a people in four years of civil 
war. In the words of Lincoln, words of almost inspired fervor, 
which still ring in our ears: 


Yet if God wills that this war shail continue until all the wealth piled by 
the bondsman’s two hundred and fifty years of unrequited toil shall be 
sunk, and untilevery drop of blood drawn with the lash shall be paid by 
another drawn with the sword, as was said three thousand years ago, so 
still it must be said, The judgments of the Lord are true and righteousal- 


together.” 

But however much slavery was expiated by the war its re 
sults remained. Nations are as unable as men to escape the 
consequences of their own actions, whether those actions be 
good or bad. Thenegroes whom we brought here are still with 
us, although slavery has vanished and their numbers increase 
from day today. However we may divide among ourselves the 
responsibility for their presence, they at least are wholly inno- 
cent. We brought them here with cruelty and violence and 
against their will. We took from them their liberty and we 
held them in bondage. We have done them great wrong. 
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It is true that they are probably better off to-day than they 
would have been if left in Africa; but the fact that their condi- 
tion asa race has improved by their enforced contact with our 
civilization does not diminish in the least the debt we owe them 
for the countless wrongs we inflicted upon them in days now 
gone forever. We have given them their freedom, or, in other 
words, we have restored to them the precious birthright of which 
we had previously robbed them. We have made them American 
citizens, and we have conferred upon them, in theory, all the 
rights which that name implies. Philanthropy has stretched 
out its gentle hand and has done something to ameliorate their 
condition and open to them the road for improvement. 

When we consider that our race has had, roughly speaking, 
six thousand years to reach its present stage of civilization, itis 
a matter of wonder that the negroes of the United States, even 
with the advantages of our civilization about them, have pro- 

ressed so far, for they have only had two hundred and fifty years 
in which to advance along the road over which we have been 
traveling for six thousand. The marvel is not that they have 
not ad vanced farther, but that they have gone so far as they have. 
I do not think that at the present time they ask much. They do 
not demand to be cared for and made the wards of the n tion. 
They have learned that that can not be, and their wisest lead- 
evs all accept it. But they do ask that as we have made them 
American citizens they should have all the rights before the 
law which that name implies. To those rights I believe them 
to be entitled, and so far as those rights come within the juris- 
diction of the United States I believe they should ba protected 
by the national power. 

I do not propese to enter into any discussion or recital of the 
treatment of the negro race in the matter of elections. It is not 
necessary to do so, for the case has been proved over and over 
again. Every one knows that in the South the negro has been 
deprived in one way and another of his, vote. Whatever may be 
our opinions as to this deprivation in State and municipal elec- 
tions, it is not worth while to discuss it in that connection. for 
those elections do not come within the jurisdiction of the United 
States, nor have we any right to meddle with them. But the 
deprivation of the right of suffrage in elections for Congressmen 
immediately concerns us all, and it is not only our right, but our 
duty, both on grounds of abstract justice and of our own rights, 
to see to it that every citizen of the United States is in that ca- 
pacity fully protected. 

The cry that is always raised against all national election laws 
is that they are intended to promote negro domination. This 
cry has been as useful as it is absurd. No law that we can pass 
constitutionally can do more than protect the negroin his right to 
vote for Congressmen. If he had that right and exercised it in 
the fullest degree the negro at the utmost could not do more 
than to send a dozen or fifteen men of his own race to the lower 
House of Congress. Such a body of men of any race are not 
likely to dominate a House of 354 and a Senate of 88 members. 

The negro as a citizen of the United States is entitled to cast 
a vote freely and have that vote counted. This right is not only 
denied him, but he is not even fairly disfranchised. Surely if 
he is not to be allowed hisright of suffrage, he might at least be 
disfranchised honestly. To give him his vote in theory and 
take it away from him in practice is the worst of all oppressions. 
If it is argued that he should not vote because he is illiterate, it 
is possible for the States to disqualify as voters persons whocan 
not read and write. That has been done by the constitution of 
my own State, and no State making such a constitutional pro- 
vision has been subjected to loss of representation or ever would 
be. Disfranchisement of this character would rest upon the 

und of illiteracy and not upon the ground of race. It would 
epend upon something for which a man can help himself, and 
not upon something for which he is not responsible. 

It is this discrimination against a man on account of his color 
which is repugnant to justice and honesty. If a man is clumsy 
in his movements and shuffling in his walk, it may be fairly made 
u subject for criticism, for it is possible for any man to acquire 
an erect carriage and easy movement in walking or running; 
but to criticise or to jeer at a man because he is born into the 
world with twisted shoulders or withered limbs is possible only 
to the savage or the child. Everyright-minded man draws the 
distinction between the misfortunes which lie within our own 
power of remedy an1 those which are beyond our reach. 

This great principle of right and fair dealing is recognized by 
the amendment to the Constitution which prohibits any discrim- 
ination against an American citizen on account of his race or his 
color—and it is in this that the great wrong done to the negro 
resides. He is not disfranchised because he is ignorant, but be- 
cause he is black. We can see this in the provisions of a consti- 
tution like that of Mississippi, which has undertaken to shut out 
the illiterate, and has so framed the clauses that all negroes may 
be excluded end all white men admitted. If illiteracy is a good 


ground for excluding black men from the suffrage, it is an equally 
good ground for excluding a white m:n. 

Thus the case stands to-day. The suffrage is given to the 
negro with one hand and taken away with the other. With him 
we keep the word of promise to the ear and break it to the 
hope.” He has just emerged from slavery. Very often he is poor 
and ignorant; but he is a citizen of the United States and he is 
entitled by the Constitution and by that eternal justice which 
is higher than constitutions, to protection in his rights. The 
United States has no power to protect him, except when he votes 
for Congressmen, but in that vote he should have every protec- 
tion, and not only the-advantage of the laws which it is proposed 
to repeal, but of far better laws. 

We can never hope to solve this problem unless we begin by 
treating the negro, not with charity or sentiment, but with jus- 
tice. There is one law that always works in human affairs, al- 
though it may stretch over so long a period as to hide it from men’s 
eyes in the immediate present. That law is the law of compen- 
sation. -England for many years has been reaping the reward of 
centuries of misgovernment in Ireland, a misgovernment char- 
acterized by feebleness when it should have b2en strong, by fe- 
rocity when it should have been gentle, and never until tess 
later days by any attempt to be just and wise. So in this country, 
the wrong of slavery extorted a bitter compensation both from 
South and North, and if we wren the negro as an American 
citizen that wrong in its turn will come back to plague us and 
to exact its due fine and punishment. I believe it to be the duty 
of the United States to | hemes the negro as one of its citizens 
in the full enjoyment of his rights. But whether that justice 
is done him by law or whether in the blindness of men it is left 
to the operation of time alone, it surely will be done, and the 
tardier the justice the heavier will be the final costs of judg- 
ment. The right must be done, and if we do not do it the grist 
will still be ground, not at our mills, but at those of which we 
are told that if they grind slowly they grind exceeding small. 

There is still another side to this question, of vast importance 
to the welfare of the country, and that is the effect of the ex- 
clusion of the negro, and the methods by which it has been ac- 
complished, upon white voters and the general pua of our 
elections. You can not make it an accepted principle that it is 
meritorious to deprive a black man of his vote by any form of 
fraud and expect to have the application of that principle end 
there. If you approve a violation of the right of suffrage in any 
place, or direct it against any class, you have injected a poison 
into the body politie which will spread and spread until it courses 
through every vein. The first effect of depriving the negro of 
his vote was seen in the disappearance of the white Republican 
oe of the South, which in cərtain regions was very consider- 
able. ¥ 

The next effect was a kind of political atrophy, which settled 
down over most of those regions. When I discussed this ques- 
tion in the House in the Fifty-first Congress I produced certain 
figures as illustrating this point. I will repeat them here very 
briefly in order to show what I mean. 

The total vote returned for ten Representatives from Georgia 
in 1886 was 27,520; in 1888 it was 130,134. In Mississippi the total 
vote returned for seven Representatives in 1836 was 46,748, and in 
1888 it was 115,216. In South Carolina the total vote returned 
for seven Representatives was 39,077, while in 1888 it was 76,389. I 
have the figures here from one hundred and sixty-two other dis- 
tricts, which I will print as an appendix, and from which I wish 
merely at this time to draw a few comparisons. [See Appendix, 
Table II, A. 

An analysis of this table shows that there were one hundred 
and fifty-one Congressional districts, in oach of which the total 
vote returned for Representative in 1886 exceeded the aggregate 
vote returned from the ten Congressional districts of the State 
of Georgia; that there were thirteen districts in each of which 
the total vote returned in 1586 exceeded the aggregate vote 
from the seven districts of South Carolina, and that there were 
six districts in which the total vote returned exceeded the ag- 
gregate from the seven Congressional districts of Mississippi. 
Moreover, an inspection and comparison of the election returns 
of 1888 show that of four Representatives, one from Colorado [Mr. 
Townsend], one from Kansas [Mr. Peters], one from’ Minnesota 
[Mr. Snider], and one from Nebraska [Mr. Dorsey], each was 
backed by more votes than were theseven Representatives from 
South Carolina—from Colorado, 92,000; from the Seventh dis- 
trict of Kansas, 82,000: from the Fourth district of Minnesota, 
82,000; and from the Third district of Nebraska, 77,000. Here 
are the figures: Total vote of South Carolina for Representa- - 
tives in the Fifty-first Congress as returned, 76,359; total vote 
for one Representative from Colorado, 92,309; total vote Seventh 
Congressional district of Kansas, 82,244; total vote Fourth Con- 
gressional district of Minnesota, 82,373; total vote Third Con- 
gressional district of Nebraska, 77,892. : 
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The one hundred and fifty-one districts above enumerated 
each cast more than 27,520 votes for Congress candidates in 1880. 
It may be of interest to note the districts in each of which 15,000 
votes or less were returned. I have them here inatable. (See 
Appendix, Table II, B.) There are forty-five of them, each of 
which returned less than 15,000 votes for a Representative in 
the Fiftieth Congress, and forty-one of those districts are in the 
South. Only fifteen of those districts returned as many as 10,000 
votes each in 1886; the average for the remaining pie Sean 
tricts—I desire to call the attention of the Senate particularly 
to this part of the comparison—the average for the remaining 
thirty districts being 4,167 votes each, or 26,673 votes less per 
district than the average per district of two hundred and four 
districts in the twenty-two States of the North and West. 

To express it in another form, the thirty districts with thirty 
votes in the House of Representatives cast and returned a total 
of 125,015 votes, which was 11,000 votes less than the returned 
vote of the three districts of Nebraska; 3,000 votes less than the 
returned vote of the four districts of Maine; nearly 70,000 votes 
less than the returned vote of the six districts of California; only 
2,000 more than the returned vote of the four districts of Con- 
necticut; less than one-half of the returned vote of the seven 
districts of Kansas: 120,000 less than the returned vote of the 
twelve districts of Massachusetts; less than one-third of the re- 
turned vote of the eleven districts of Michigan; 79,000 votes less 
than the returned vote of the five districts of Minnesota; 104,000 
votes less than the returned vote of the seven districts of New 
Jersey; considerably less than one-seventh of the returned vote 
of the thirty-four districts of the State of New, York; a little 
more than one-sixth of the returned vote of the twenty-one dis- 
tricts of Ohio, and considerably less than one-half of the returned 
vote of the nine districts of Wisconsin. 

Moreover, it was 99,000 votes less than the returned vote of 
the ten districts of Virginia; 107,000 votes less than the returned 
vote of the ten districts of Tennessee; and 69,000 votes less than 
the returned vote of the nine districts of North Carolina; 25,000 
less than the returned vote of the six districts of Maryland; 5,000 
less than the returned vote of the four districts of West Virginia, 
and 293,000 votes less than the returned vote of the fourteen dis- 
tricts of Missouri. 

These figures, Mr. President, seem to possess some signifi- 
cance. They do not appear to me to be mere curiosities of arith- 
metic. 

Now, I have here another table (see appendix, Table III, which 
shows the ratio of the voting population to the total population, 
and it is interesting to notice that where States had a census in 
1885, and where we can make comparisons, we find that the ratio of 
increase in the vote corresponds very accurately with the ratio of 
increase in the total population. That is, allowing for the differ- 
ences of off yearsand Presidential years, there isasteady increase 
in the vote, which bears an exact relation to the increase of 
population. On these ratios lam grieved to say that there are 
three States which show an apparent decrease of population in 
the last ten years. 

If the ratio of voting population to total population means any- 
thing, and it is usually perfectly accurate, then the population 
of Georgia has decreased 145,530 since 1880; the population of 
Mississippi 123,154, and that of South Carolina 533,027. 

In Mississippi there was an enormoust decrease of the vote be- 
tween 1876 and 1880. In 1876 the total vote was 164,778, in 1880 
only 117,078, a decrease of 47,700 votes in the short space of four 

ears. In 1888 the total number of votes returned was only 115,- 
Vor. showing a steady but slower decrease during the eight pre- 
ceding years, and an aggregate decrease in twelve years of no 
less than 49,211 votes, or about 30 per cent. i 

Now, let us com Mississippi and New Jersey. They both 
are Democratic States. They both have the same number of 
Representstives in Congress. The population, curiously enough, 
in 1880, was almost exactly identical. In 1880 the ulation of 
Mississippi was 1,131,597, and the population of New Jersey was 
1,131,117. In 1880 Mississippi returned a vote of 117,078, and 
New Jersey a total vote of 245,928. 

In 1888 the total vote of Mississippi had shrunk to 115,567, 
and the total vote of New Jersey had swelled to 303,741. Each 
of the seven Representatives from Mississippi in the Fifty-first 
Congress represents an average of 16,459 votes cast and counted, 
and each of the seven Representatives from the State of New 


N15 * by an average of 43,335 votes. (See Appendix, 
IV. 
Now, compare South Carolina and Kansas, one a Democratic 


and the other a Republican State. These States, in 1880, started 
in a race which was almost even as to population. South Caro- 
lina had 995,577 inhabitants; Kansas had 996,090. The repre- 
sentation of South Carolina was increased from 5 to 7 and of 
Kansas from 3 to 7. In 1880 the total vote of South Carolina 
„was 170,956, and the total vote of Kansas was 201,236. In 1888 


the total vote of South Carolina had dwindled to 70,750, a de- 
crease of 91,206, or more than 53 per cent in eight years. In 
1888 the total vote of Kansas was 334,035, an increase of 132,799, 
or nearly 40 per cent in eight years. Each Representative in 
the Fifty-first Congress from South Carolina is backed by an 
average of 10,909 returned votes, and each Representative from 
oes ar) backed by an average ol 47,040 votes. (See Appendix, 
eV. 

In 1836 the total Congressional vote of South Carolina was 39,- 

77, or 22,383 less than that of the district represented by Mr. 
Peters, of Kansas. In 1888 the total vote returned for Congress 
in the seven South Carolina districts was 76,369, 5,875 votes less 
than the total vote cast and returned in the district then repre- 
sented by Mr. Peters. 

Under the apportionment at that time the ratio of representa- 
tion was 151,912. According to that ratio, supposing that the 
vote indicates correctly a decrease of the population, South Caro- 
lina was entitled to three instead of seven Representatives in 
Congress, on a ulation of 462,550; and Georgia, on the same 
basis, was entitled to nine Representatives instead of ten, if the 
Presidential vote of 1838 be taken as the multiplicand, and she 
would have been entitled to eight Representatives instead of ten 
if the Congressional vote of 1888 should be taken as the multipli- 
cand, the latter total being 12,705 less than the former and indi- 
cating a population of only 1, 268, 805. 

Ofcourse, the foregoing comparisons are based upon the theory 
that elections are as free and fair and election returns as honest 
in Mississippi and South Carolina as in New Jersey and Kansas, 
If this is not the case then these figures show in their depleted 
districts a condition of almost complete political inamination. 

it may, perhaps, be urged that it is unfair to compare North- 
ern States with Southern States. The three States of Georgia, 
Tennessee, and Virginia have an equal representation in Con- 
go The population and number of men of voting age in each 

tate in 1880 were as follows: 
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Georgia and Virginia were among the original Thirteen ” 
which fixed the basis of representation, and they with Tennes- 
see have shared equally in the remarkable prosperity which has 
overspread many of the Southern States within the past twenty 
years. Georgia in 1830 contained about 15,090 more colored men 
21 years old and upward than did Virginia—the totals being, re- 
spectively, 143,471 and 128,257. Georgia contained about 63,000 
more colored men 21 years old and upward than did Tennessee, 
the totals being 143,471 and 80,250, respectively. 

The latter State was admitted into the Union only seven years 
after the adoption of the Constitution; all three States have a 
large proportion of populstion engaged in agriculture; min 
and manufacturing have gained a firm foothold in them all an 
they touch each other geographically, It is evident, therefore, 
that the normal political conditions of these States can not differ 
widely, and that a comparison of results can not be unfair. It 
is found in the table given in the Appendix, numbered VI. 

It will be noted that more votes were cast for Representative 
in the Third Tennessee district in 1886 than were cast in the ten 
Georgia districts in the same year, while in the First Tennessee 
district the number was only 174 less than the total for the ten 
Georgia districts. 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to call attention to the increase of 
the vote from one election to another. The picturesquely small 
votes of 1886 did not continue. They were increased. In the 
following year these votes rose. The vote of Alabama increased 
100 per cent; the vote of Arkansas increased 182 per cent; the 
vote of Mississippi increased 146 per cent; the vote of South 
Carolina increased 95 per cent, and the vote of Georgia in two 
vearsincreased 370 percent. These percentages of increase, Mr. 

ident, are beyond nature. They can only be considered as 
works of art, and I leave them for the consideration of the Senate 
without comment on my part, only adding that the average in- 
crease of the votes in the other States of the Union is between 
30 and 40 per cent from an off year to a Presidential year. (See 
Appendix, Table VII.) 

Such a state of things as this shows not only that the extinc- 
tion of negro suffrage was complete, but proves by the increase 
of the vote in 1838 that all political action of a popular character 
had been extinguished. On the face it looked as if there were 
no more disagreement on political matters in these Southern 
districts than there was in France, judged by one of the Third 
Napoleon's plebiscites. Looking at these returns and at the 
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representatives of these districts in Congress one would suppose 
that no differences on political subjects existed among the in- 
habitants of the South. For example, the inference would be 
thatevery human being there was a free trader, and yet such an 
inference is absurd on its face. Every man in the South is nota 
free trader; every man is not a protectionist. No more unwhole- 
some, no more dangerous condition could exist under a free 
government. The next step is to force and violence and the 
total supprevision of the popular will. 

There are in reality the same divisionsof opinion in the South, 
were scope but given for their expression, as in the North. But 
when the suppression of votes becomes a system, when the one 
controlling ery is the necessity of excluding the black race from 
any share in the Government, this dead uniformity of litical 
opinion—in appearance at least—is the necessary result. The 
discussion in the Fifty-first Congress, pointing out as it did the 
condition of the voting, improved the character of the returns 
from these silent districts. They have been still further im- 
proved by the rise of the Populist movement, which has divided 
the white vote andrestored in some measure political discussion 
and activity among the white voters. Nevertheless the returns 
from these districts are stillinstructive. I have prepared some 
illustrative tables of the votes in the latest election. (See Ap- 
pendix, Tables VIII, IX, X, XI, and XII.) ; 

From these tables I will give a few comparisons. The total 
vo'e forseven Congressmen in South Carolina in 1892 was 68,648; 
an average vote for each district of 9,807. The average vote for 
each Congressman in Kansas on the basis of the vote for Con- 
gressman-at-large was 40,556; and the total vote which elected 
seven Congressmen was 321,699, t 68,648 in South Caro- 
lina. In the election of 1892 seventeen districts in the United 
States cast less than 15,000 votes. Sixteen were Southern dis- 
tricts. The seventeenth was Nevada, where the small vote re- 
turned is not due to lack of voting, but lack of population. 
Thirty-six districts in 1892 cast less than 20,000 votes. Three 
were Northern, Nevada, Wyoming, and Idaho. Thirty-three 
were Southern. Fifty-nine districts cast less than 25,000 votes 
in 1892. Thirteen were Northern, forty-six Southern. Two 
hundred and ninety-five districts cast 25,000 or upwards in 1892, 
which may be considered the normal vote, Of these districts 
seventy-four were Southern, including Missouri and West Vir- 
ginia, and two hundred and twenty-one were Northern districts. 

But these divisions which have arisen in the South and which 
have been manifested by this increase of voting at the polls, have 
also brought to light another of the ills which are sure to arise 
when the suffrage is invaded or votes are tampered with, The 
methods which have been used toward the negro have been ex- 
tended in their operation, as anyone could readily have predicted. 
At a recent election in Alabama a convention of white men call- 
ing themselves Jeffersonian Democrats, and within a few months 
members of the Democratic party in that State, adopted as the 
first article in their platform a demand for a fair ballot and an 
honest count. It was freely charged after the contest between 
Messrs. Jones and Kolb that the election had been carried by 
fraud, and that this fraud had . in the black dis- 
tricts, not now to exclude the negro, but that one white man 
might prevail over another. 

I do not cite this for the purpose of reproaching or assailing 
anyone. I bring it forward to show what are the inevitable and 
deadly results of a bad system—not merely to the class which has 
first suffered from it but to the entire eommunity. Still less do 
I mean to be guilty of injustice toward anyone; and that I may 
not be thought to have overdrawn or overstated the situation, 
I will read from an interview which I saw in the Washington 
Star: 
ery Ader keen whe las been if Washington for several days and has Nad a 
conference with the Ways and Means Committee in the interest of the coal 
and iron ore industries of Alabama, if that politics is worse mixed in Al- 
abama than in any other State of the Union. 

Among other things he was asked: 


Then you do not feel much apprehension about the future? 

Yes; while I think the chances of the regular Democracy are the better, 
and it is too early to forecast evil, the factremains that there isa widespread 
revolt against fraud in elections. Practically, so far as the votes are con- 
cerned, the only issue the Jeffersonians have is their claim to have been 
counted out last August, A great many organized Democrats, including a 
number of newspapers, are clamoring for a free ballot and a fair count. 
There is danger along this line for the regular Democracy unless they give 
assurance that the new ballot law will be administered in strict fairness. 

In a letter from Birmingham, published in the Washington 
Star last week, I find the following statement: 

The Kolbites and Populists are already m. a very active canvass of 
every nook and corner of the State. They have, in fact, been holding cross- 
roads’ meetings and going from one farm house to another in their zeal for 
Kolb's candidacy for the tthreemonths. Their leaders declare that they 
have raised $150,000 as a with which to conduct their campaign. Some 
of the most fiery of these leaders declare further that they pro to buy 
$10,000 worth of rifies and ammunition with which to protect the polls on 
election day and see that the: t a fair count. They are desperately in 
earnest, as their every action tes. 


Capt. Kolb himself is on the move all the time, al confident of suc- 
cess. He visits the small towns and out-of-the-way places, where he de- 
nounces the Democratic party for alleged fraud, abuses Cleveland for his 
financial policy, and tells how he himself has been “swindled of the gov- 
ernorship” on two different occasions. Kolb never loses an opportunity to 
attend the big Farmers’ Alliance meetings and picnics, where he is the guest 
of honor and the hero of the hour among the Wool hats.“ 

Some of his speeches contain much red pepper.“ He openly announces 
that another attempt by the Democrats to “swindle him out of the govern- 
orship.“ as he calls it, will be met with bloodshed. He declares that if he 
gets a fair count this time he will be elected by from 50,000 to 75,000 majority. 


The same rule will hold good everywhere. The same evils 
will flow sooner or later in every State from a system which is 
fundamentally wrong and in conflict with American principles. 
In illustration of this, let me read from an article which I take 
from the Richmond Times, a well-known Democratic newspaper. 
It is an article entitled, ‘‘Are our elections honest?” 


We said yesterday that the white people of Virginia are profoundly dis- 
contented with Democratic party management in this State, and the fi 
of the late election prove it to demonstration. The vote in 18x9, though but 
an ord: election for governor and Legislature, was 285,471, while the vote 
cast a few days ago in one of the most important elections ever held in the 
State was only 216,911. How can this immense falling off in the po vote 
be accounted for? It can be accounted for only upon the pro tion that 
the people have lost interestin party government. This loss of interest 
has come on gradually 3 the past fifteen years, and commenced in the 
use of money in elections, and is now made universal through the continued 
use of money and in re Rio belief amongst the people that our elections 
are not fairly conducted. We are not prepared to say that our elections are 
dishonestly conducted. All that we can say is that there is a general belief 
all over the State that they are, and the recorded facts furnish only too much 
evidence in support of the belief. In the election of 1839 between Mahone 
and McKinney we saw results produced in the counties where there is a 
heavy negro yote that were altogether n and in the election just 
held are likewise results that are inexplicable. $ 

For instance, in Norfolk City, where there is a prođigious negro vote, we 
find that Mahone received 1,415 votes, while Cocke received only 777. In 
Princess Anne, where there is a heavy negro vote, Mahone received 835 votes, 
while Cocke received only 112. In Norfolk County, where there is a hea’ 
negro vote, Mahone received 1,685 votes, while Cocke received only 397. 0 
might point out many other surprising facts if we were d d, but we 
content ourselves with referring to enough toshow that there is prima facie 
reason for the general distrust in the purity of our elections, 

Now, we want to say, and we want tosay it with the utmost solemnity and 
impressiveness, that the foundation stone upon which free representative 
government must restis honesty and purity in elections. It is vain to talk 
of and hope for e cd papel if cheating and fraud in our elections is 
winked at or tolerated. If we commence in fraud we must end in rotten- 
ness. If our elections are unfair they must be made fair whether it brings 
negro rule upon us or not. Negro rule is more endurable than a condition 
which must end in corrupting our people and turning them into a popula- 
tion of thieves, and this must result if fraud is openly practiced and winked 
at and condoned. ` 

We changed to our present election law in 1884. Under the law as it ex- 
isted before that time there was so little complaint of dishonesty in elec- 
tions that our elections may be said to have been almost en pure. Our 
snem then was an admirable one, and there was absolutely no reason for 
changing it if the negro population had been left out of the account. But 
the experience we had just emerged from under Mahone's rotten rule in- 
spired a ch in the election laws. If this change was not made sothat it 
might be possible to stifie the negro vote, it is hard to imagine a reason for 
the change. What was the change? It was only in one particular, which 
is entirely trifling In appearance, but one which constitutes the difference 
between elections that have saf for honesty and elections that are 
open to fraud. Prior to 1884 the judgesof the elections (those who have com- 
plete control over the ballots and ballot boxes) were appointed by the . 
of the county and corporation courts, and were always removable by the 
Judges of the courts at their own arbi will and pleasure. This made 
the judges of the courts the ians of the ballot boxes. 

There is something in the judicial office that will make a judge an honest 
official in 1 of himself, A dishonest judge is one of the rarest birds to 
befound, Having this arbitrary control over the judges of the elections 
and the ballot boxes, the county and corporation j rele a es honesty 
in the elections, and for that reason we had little or no complaint of frauds 
in the elections. 

But the change made in 1884 was to take elections from the control of the 
judges of the court and put them absolutely and entirely under that of an 
electoral board of persons in each county and city, all three of whom 
may be of the same political party, the members of which board are elected 
by the slature. What is the result? The Legislature constitutes the 
electoral board of the partisan politicians of the counties and cities who 
constitute the jud of elections of such partisan politicians as will handle 
the ballots and ballot boxes in the way that the party’s interest in the elec- 
tion calls for. We do not say that this is done; we only show the opening 
for fraud that the system contains. All that we do say is that thereisa 
general belief that there is fraud; that results have occurred in the n 
counties that are totally inexplicable; and that the system of election is 
very worst that it is possible to devise, with doors wide open for every 
species of rascality that it is ‘ible to conceive of. The first to be. 
done is to repeal the law constituting electoral boards that may be of parti- 
Sans, and put the control of the elections back under the management of 
the county and corporation judges. 


I will read another article from the same journal, which ap- 


peared last week: 
NO DISFRANCHISEMENTS, 


The following letter appeared in the State on the 12th: 
“To the Editor of the State: 

“Thave read with interest the recent discussion in the State and other 
papers of the need of a constitutional convention, chiefiy for the fata ir of 
changing the election laws now extant, and thus contro the sponsi- 
ble n vote. It seems to me that the convention is unnecessary, as by 
amen theexisting laws touc the method of voting the same results 
can be obtained. For instance, the South Carolina law has been found very 
efficientin the experience of a number of years p Itis practically an edu- 
cational qualification, providing, as it does, for separate ballot boxes for 
each office to be voted for and separate ballots. Each ballot box has on it 
the name of the office to be filled, and to vote efficiently it is necessary for 
the voter to vote intelligently; in short, to be able to read the ballots he 
casts, and the names on the boxes in which they are deposited. Certain 
other provisions of the law prevent the voter from being prompted or 
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coached by those who ent be better informed, and the result is substan- 
tially an educational qualification. 

“ Would not the passage of such a law as this be meeting the issue in amore 
eee Mere honest way than by fraudulent P as have recently 
been ught to the attention of the public? I agree with your editorial 
statement that the white people of this State propose to rule it, and it seems 
to me that it would be better to face this issue by legal enactment rather 
than by what would otherwise be necessary fraud in elections or force. _ 

“I offer this suggestion because I claim to be 

“AN HONEST POLITICIAN.” 


resses a View entertained by many 


We give this entire because it fully e 
by them, we believe, without due 


just and honorable men, but entertain: 
consideration of what is involved. 

We have had the South Carolina ballot before our mind for a long time 
and the more we have thought on it the more we have been of opinion that 
it is totally indefensible from any point of view. We know very well that 
as it is administered it is made a machine by which ignorant negroes axe de- 

rived of their votes while ignorant white men are allowed to vote. That 
2 those who have charge of the ballot boxes find means of indicating to the 
3 white man the box in which his ballot should be deposited, but 
they leave the ignorant negro to find out the proper box as he best can, which 
results in his depositing the baliot in the wrong box as often as in the right 
one, when itis not counted at all. As the law is actually administered in 
South Carolina it amounts toa case of the law and its officers setting an 
example of fraud. which, it seems to us, must demoralize a people as effec- 
tually as any species of fraud can. 

Would the law be a wise one if it were administered impartially as applied 
to whites and blacks? 

Passing by for the moment the question whether an educational qualifi- 
cation for voting should be permitted, our first remark is that an act of this 
sort, adopted by Vir; a under tclrcumstances, could not be adopted 
because public opinion has arrived at the conclusion that an educational 
qualification was a wise measure. It would be adopted as a means of stin. 
ing the negro vote under the pretense of imposing a desired educational 
qualification. It would therefore be a false pretense—an effort to accomplish 
one result under the plea that we were atanother. Weconsider this 
ae as bad in its tendencies as any other that a State could attach 

self to. 

But, with so much of our white population illiterate, can any one consent 
toa qualification of thissort? We know some white men who can not write 
their n mes, who are the peers in all the elements of manhood of any col- 

graduates. Du the war many Confederate soldiers, who could 
neither read nor write, were the steadiest dependencies of our commanding 
officers and the fortunes of the Confederacy. Shall wesee these men stigma- 
tized and yet under a ban before their own comrades and associates? The 
Times will never consent to it while it can raise its voice in protest. 

There is but one test of the rights of acitizen, and that is that the party is 
born or naturalized in the United States, is 21 eee old, and free of crime. 
If he has these qualifications he is entitled to all the rights before the law 
that any other citizen has, and it is the beginning of a return to the odious 
privileges which the feudal institutions bestowed upon some men to the oP 
pression of the masses when any departure whatever from that principle is 
countenanced or allowed. 


In the same issue the Times says: 


„The following article from the Nelson Examiner is worthy of the attention 
of those Democrats who have joined in the Mahone cry that elections in 
Vir, are not fairly conducted. This cry will soon be transferred from 
Richmond to Washington. and will vate pet be the means of causing the 
Senate to reject the Tucker bill to repeal all laws allowing Federal officials 
to supervise or conduct elections in the several States, This will be a most 
deplorable result of Mugwump intervention in the affairs of the Democratic 
party. but a result which seems now to be inevitable; for, if tae election laws 
and elections in varpais are what they are represented to be by the Mug- 
wumps, the Republicans, the Populists, and all the other enemies of the 
Democratic party, then of course it will be the duty of the Republicans in 
the Senate, including the silver Senators who are Republicans, to unite in 
voting down Mr. TUCKER’s bill, which, as our readers know, passed the 
Bou —— eee at the extra session of Congress recently held. — 

is; 5 

The cry from Richmond referred to by the Dispatch is nodoubt in part the 
demand of the Times that we shall have honest elections. 

If our elections are in 8 respect what they should be, why does the 
Dispatch wish a constitutional convention to alter the qualifications of suf- 

e? tha: our elections are honest. as the Dispatch does, what 
more can a Democratic paper wish than a continuance of these provisions 
of law under which we have Democratic majorities of from 40.000 to 50,000? 

The demand, therefore, for a constitutional convention by the Dispatch 
must be either that it is dissatisfied with the methods or the results of the 
elections. Which is it? 

As to the statement that thecry for honest elections will defeat the Tucker 
pill, no argument will so aid the Democrats in their efforts to repeal the Fed- 
eral election laws as the fact that the people of the States respectively will 
not tolerate any but fair elections. 

The politician or citizen who insists upon his party's success at the sacri- 
fice of the integrity of individual members of the party is not only very 
short sighted, but the alder, adettor, and perhaps the perpetrator of offenses 
which must result in infamy if not revolution; but. as was said many years 
ago, in seditions bad men rise to honor,“ and seditions and disturbances 
may be what they wish. 


This is a protest, as far as I can judge, not against any specific 
frauds, but against a system of which the writer has the wisdom 
to see the dangerous results, which is destined to injure the na- 
tional and political welfare of the entire State. 

I have tried to show in what I have said that the election laws 
should not be repealed, because the citizens of the United States 
are entitled to their protection, and are now either deprived of 
their vote for Congressmen or are threatened with such depriva- 
tion. I have shown that election frauds of the worst character 
occur in our great Northern cities. No one doubts that the 
negro vote—it matters not whether it is Republican or Demo- 
cratic—has been suppressed as such in the South. When such 
facts exist we should have proper election laws, and no further 
or stronger argument is needed. But I will go a step further 
and put this question on a much broader ground. I am opposed 
to the repeal of these laws because it is a direct blow to national 


sentiment and to the right and authority of the nation. If they 
serve no other purpose, except as an expression of national right 
and authority, these laws oughtnot to be touched. They repre- 
sent the national authority; they are the expression of the na- 
tional sentiment. I fully recognize that they are incomplete and 
insufficient. 

I have endeavored in the past, so far as Thad power and oppor- 
tunity, toimprove them. But the real trouble with these laws 
is not that they go too far, but that they are illconstructed and 
do not gofarenough. Theelections of Congressmen, where the 
interests and the rights of every citizen are equally involved at 
every polling place in the United States, in my opinion, should 
be wholly cod pas from all State and municipal elections and 
should be held under the jurisdiction of the United States ex- 
clusively. I have no desire to see the United States invade, 
either directly or indirectly, the elections of the State or the mu- 
nicipality, but I am still move opposed to any attempt to break 
down the authority of the United States and to invade its prov- 
ince in which we all are concerned. I think those elections 
should be held under a plain and simple law, not the complicated 
law which now exists, but a plain and simple law putting them 
exclusively under the jurisdiction of the United States, with 
United States officers to conduct them. And when it is said 
that itis an exercise of the central power and a disregard of local 
self-government, look at the law of Virginia, on which the ar- 
ticle which Ihave road comments, which gives the appointment 
of every election officer to the Legislature. 

Election officers throughout the great majority of the States 
are chosen by the people whose votes they are to protect and to 
count—by the ple of the towns or cities in New England, by 
the people of the counties in other States. In Virginia and some 
other States this power is centralized in the hands of the Legis- 
lavure, which elects by a party majority several hundred local 
election officers. If we are to protect local self-government, let 
us begin at the bottom with the unit of local self-government, 
which in this matter is formed by the dwellers in the precincts 
where the voting is done. 

For national elections their local election officers can be chosen 
perfectly well from among the voters of each election district. 
‘They can be selected in such a way as to represent both political 
parties, but they should be under the protection of the United 
85855 Government, and should represent first of all the United 

ites. 

I oppose the repeal of these laws, therefore, not so much for 
their merit, beciuse in my judgment they are very insufficient, 
but because they stand on the statute books as at least a repre- 
sentation of the national authority, of the wish of the nation to 
protect every one of its citizens ja those rights in which the 
ought to be protected by the whole force of the United States, if 
necessary. 

As I said in the House, when I spoke in introducing the elec- 
tions bill there in 1890, I want this protection not because I 
think it would make for one party or the other, but because it is 
right. No pariy can long sustain itself in power in this countr 
by raud. There is no fear of that, for the people are sound an 
honest. Any party that builds its success on fraud will in the 
end be swept away as John McKane was sweptaway in New York 
in a vote which made Brooklyn Republican for the first time in 
many years. I oppose this repeal not in the hope or for the sake 
of any party advantage, but because I wish every man, black 
or white, rich or eat to have his rights, and that he should be 
free to exercise his highest right as an American citizen with- 
out fear or favor. 


I wish men to be free, 
As much from mobs as kings; from you as me, 
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TABLE 1.—Showing the changes in the vote of the first eight wards of New York 
following the enactment of the supervisors’ ie May 81, 2 
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G TABLE II. Returns Irom one 5 aa 8 5 in 1886, each cast: 
Ma: vem- President. Loss, ain, ing over 27,000 votes.—Continui 
i, Pe” fm | ore 


May, | May, 
1888. 1678. | i670, 


A. 


Cou: 
n- 
gress 1872. 1876. 
2,174 259 2,781 290 }........ Hichigan ..- 34, 044 
289 876 25 425 45 34,452 
659 T17 1,050 282 — 
3.313 2.974 3, 4.050 1.745 on 
2, 694 2, 620 2, 2,935 | 1,439 30'009 
2,865 2,485 2, 8,498 | 2,852 28. 333 
5, 778 6, 404 7, 10, 50 37 846 
5, 087 5, 316 5, 6,711 2,801 33'817 
29, 293 
a ssai] 25, 32,001 | 9,454 | 3, 678 wen 
ao 
Net loss, 5,776. of 17 
C. 43.17 
81,778 
Specimen election districts— Vole of May, 1870, for chief judge of the court of 34, 928 
appeals. 35. 156 
32,171 
Total |P lati Ala een 8.205 
` opulation, | o - ' 
Wards. tection district. vote. June, 1870. dents 29. 289 
to 1 vote bey 
| x 39, 414 
~ ap 8 
310 963 3. 10 
781 1,958 271 42, 679 
195 1,828 2.70 41, 665 
555 1,425 2.59 Do...-...-.. 52, 155 
338 885 2.58 87,534 
1,110 2,796 2.52 90 39, 559 
167 365 2.19 35, 433 
303 610 L. 11 Do--..-... 35, 880 
1,022 1,710 1.67 33, 179 
1,015 1,643 1.57 29, 538 
957 1, 140 1.20 37,971 
865 1,034 1.19 4 — 
934 870 Soh Nowe y 25 
8,535 15, 956 1.87 27. 707 
77.00 PT ͤ ͤ ͤ—0—. —— 28.240 
In the tenth election district of the Sixth ward the Democratic vote alone 31.044 
was 884, or 14 more than the whole number of persons, men- women, and 34, 286 
children, natives, naturalized, and aliens included—resident in the district. w 5 
22. 353 
32, 
27. 
31. 
35, 
850 


410 
TABLE IL—Returns from one hundred and sixty-two districts in 1886, each cast- 623 
ing over 27,000 votes. = 
; + 
State. District. Representative. | Vote. — 2, 187 
8 Ons......| B. 2 
8 ass | Mr. Nichols 20,2 

Mr. Thompson. 32, 982 First Mr. Butterworth. 29, 515 
Mr. Biggs 35, 455 Do 8 . Brown n 33. 405 
Mr. Vande ver 38,640 s Third . Willlams.._... 35, 612 
58, 258 S 28, 648 

32, 277 Fifth Mr. Seney ........- 24, 038 

31,212 8 238.95 

314, 262 Campbell 31, 504 

32, 562 Kennedy. „425 

35, 242 int! Mr. Cooper 35, 442 

30, 022 Tenth... Romeis 33, 244 

82, 863 Eleventh Mr. Thompson 31,739 

82, 708 -| Mr. Pugsley....... 36, 832 

27,725 | * as Mr. Outhwaite _...| 39, 265 

20, 339 Do .. Mr. Wickham -.... 28, 175 

29, 046 Do 80. 943 

31, 904 Do Sixteenth..._. 38, 040 

29,740 Do 33, 605 

80, 941 Do 38, 268 

30, 766 Do 28, 007 

32, 856 Do Twentieth 82,727 

32, 650 Do Twenty-first 29, 001 

43.890 | Orego! 54, 954 

40,734 | Pennsyly: 30, 415 

41,458 Do 39, 276 

34,185 Do 36,711 

` $8,890 Do 28, 606 

34, 478 Do 32, 053 

87, 192 Do 28, 458 

32, 250 Do 28, 368 

$4, 565 82, 014 

8 F< De ss ae 28, 542 

32, 804 31,433 

32, 620 83, 304 

29, 398 31,393 

33, 726 83, 509 

81, 414 33, 535 

29, 635 34,041 

31,287 DS Twenty- second 30, 655 

31. 792 “Do... Twenty-ninth -.... 31.456 

36, 716 Dot... Twenty-seventh. .. 30,545 

88, O84 Third 27, 883 

35,995 28, 154 

33, 025 31,910 

61, 465 28, 497 

Mr. Reed 31,044 34, 301 
Mr. Dingley - 33, 980 29, 724 
Nr. Miliken _ 31, 752 34, 497 
Mr. Boutelle-- 31, 591 34, 315 
Mr. McComas 33, 929 29, 464 
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TARREI rely ee SAPIN OE TEA OER, SOR SO TABLE I1L.—Showing the ratio of the voti PONN the whole popula- 
ing over 27,000 votes—Continued. tion—-Contins v 


State. 


EEE 


Total Total 
District. | Representative. YOA; District. | Representative. 2 


2¹³ 
420 
272 [Alabama 1, 453, 330 
824 | Arkansas 1, 159, 580 
744 Florida 346, 502 
349 | Georgia _. 1, 392, 650 
Louisiana 1, 167, 075 
Mississippi 1.209, 443 
North Carolina __. 1, 655, 969 
South Carolina 462, 550 
Tennessee 1,911, 835 
vi 88 2, 128, 651 
California 1, 256, 695 
Kansas 1, 653, 473 
Minnesota 1, 369, 082 
Nebraska 1.083, 590 
Connecticut... ... 720, 616 
4,206 | New Hampshire 363, 276 
5, 669 | New Jersey 1, 397, 200 
4, 662 on 250,711 
3 Wisconsin 1,772, $20 
win 7 1, 188,978 
6,092 
18, oP + Vote in 1876, 164,778 Population, 1870, 827,922 
2, 078 
4 TABLE IV. 
3, 
1 Mississippi. New Jersey. 
x , 
8, 
2, 
2, 


28488882 


N- 
828888 


— t 
SSN 
ee 
BA 


Paperak 
= 


Seventh...) Mr 


Return from old districts.” The candidates for Congressman-at-large 
Posen rt 817,865 votes, an average of 20,209 for each of the twenty-eight new TABLE V. 


TABLE III. Soi the ratio of the voting population to the whole population. 


Presi- Presi- | Fight 
State. dent 1880. | dential | Ratio. | dential | Oars 
d vote, 1880. vote, 1888. ot vote. 
1,265,505 152,048} 8.30 175, 100 23,052 
802,525 107,200 7.50 155,944] 48.654 
200, 406 51,518 5.20 66,05 15,017 
1,542,180 158.040 9.75 142.80 2. 
939.946 | 103.083 9.10 128.20 28 167 
1,131,507 | *117,078 9.60 115.507 
1,900,750 241,218 5.80 285,512 44, 204 
905,577 | 170,956 | 5.80 78.750 
1,542,350 241.785 6.30 203,466 | 517681 
1,512,565 | 217,615 | 7.00 304,093 . 378 District. | Representative. 
804,699 160,795 | 5.00 | 251,339 | - 90,544 
996,000 | 201,236 | 4.95 | 334.035 | 132,79 
780,773 | 150,771 | 8.90 | 208,285 | 112,514 
452,402 87,40 5.10 202,653 | 115,193 
622.700 132, 802 4.68 | 153.978 
Se 346,991 | 86, 400 90,819 — 3 
1,131,116 | 245.928] 4.0 308,741 SE “Be 3 
F str e ER | atat oe 
33 172,221 | 5.40 210,921 -| Mr. Elliott -.... 


* Vote in 1876, 164,778. Population, 1870, 


f 
3 
2 
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= TABLE VL TABLE ViIJ—Continued. 


Vote for t- 
Males of voting age, 1880. ar opregen 


-----| 31,412 | GCalllornia a. 4 ee 329, 392 194, 085 247, 557 
—— 2 93, 608 58, 258 92,009 
177,291 123,015 153, 623 
796, 847 567, 853 745, 593 
— ee 498, 437 459, 225 535; 584 
Mri Lee 416, 658 337, 431 402, 936 
Mr. Buchanan...| 32,562 | Kansas 4 285, 714 271. 359 329, 283 
Mr. Tucker nt PS eae REET FES: 187, 323 128, 367 144, 882 
SROSES 502, 638 245, 304 341,028 
CERENA an EAN 467, 687 279, 495 473, 800 
213, 485 214, 123 262, 312 
Nevata oer eee 12855 
7 3 ' 7 12, 03 
District. | Representative. | Vote. District. | Represen tative. Vote. New Hampshire 105" 138 77,093 90.707 
— 300, 636 229, 373 303, 350 
2,078 || First. Mr. Browne 1,408, 551 930,387 | 1,272, 369 
2,411 || Second .._.| Mr. Bowden 826, 577 ‘704, 457 832, 950 
1,704 || Third ......) Mr. Wie. . 26,566 | Vregon- -----...-.. et | ane enews 59, 620 54. 954 58, 233 
3,239 Mr. Gaines 20, 944 A ee 41 1,004, 284 817, 865 990, 036 
2, 990 Mr. Brown 22,388 | Rhode Island . 76, 898 17, 804 35, 360 
1,722 Mr. Hopkins. 18,625 Vermont 20d aden eee nee 95, 621 68, 251 
SEN M 5 lit — 
7 T. RUTOR ee 
2.20 Mr. Bowen 23,425 | Twenty-two Northern 
1,944 Mr. Lost c 947, 340 
Five border (formerly 
3 r a hal +249, 710 
+ The total vote as returned by the State canvassers was 30,955; after an | Eleven Southern (se- 


investigation of the returns by the House, which resulted in unseating Mr. | ceding) States. . -10020 
Wise the total vote was stated at 31,412. K» MN — 
a In this State about 65,000 Chinese are included in population (males 
TABLE VI. 21 Tas old and upward), although they can not vote. 5 The remark- 
able increase in the vote was due to the adoption of the enfranchisement 

amendment to the constitution in 2 1 c Of this total nearly 32 

Tennessee, 1888. per cent foreign born. d Nearly cent of males of votin in 
1880. More than 91 cent of es of voting age in 1880. * Of this 

District. | Representative, | Vote. total about 16} per cent foreign born. g More than 70 per cent of males of 


e 
s total abou’ r cent foreign born, and, exc! totals o - 
e First . . . Mr. Taylor .. . . 32,293 | iana and Texas (410,542), less than 4 r cent foreign born. 7 j More than 47 
R Second ....| Mr. Houk.......-| 83,968 | per cent of males of voting age in 1880. Nearly 73 per cent of males of 
LERA Third. . . . Mr. Evans... . 37,289 | voting age in 1880. 
— Fourth ....| Mr. McMillin, . 26,230 
SeS Mr. Richardson 26,150 2 
Deg Sixth... Mr.Washington.| 33, 138 2 
Seventh ...| Mr. Whitthorne. 24,889 as 
Eighth ....| Mr. Enloe 26, 290 Sa 
int Mr. Pler ce 27,344 83 
5 th......| Mr, Phelan 31, 87 3 a 
8 5 
Ss 
ze 


— | Fas nS] „ . ghee 
tative. | Vote. . ; 
EAT 9, 593 2| 28'388 | 33'185 
— 102.614 10 2.752 13,013 
2,078 || First... Mr. Butler 38, 579 6 14,127| 18,873 
d. 2,411 a Swe 68, 488 7 6.678 16,459 
1,704 Third Mr. Neal. 75,407 9 21.578 31,078 
n.. Mr. Grimes 3, 239 5 8 37, 202 7| 5.582 10,909 
eae 2,999 SER 67,136 23,241 | 29,954 
3 ` Blount -.-.- 1,722 || Sixth .____ 49, 272 26,222 | 30,701 
th .. Mr. Clements - — : 22,447 30, 596 
* ON ...-| 2,377 Eighth ... Mr. Enloe 
Mr. Candler 2,366 || Nintn Mr. Glass 15,724 | 24 
RR 1,944 | h.. Mr. Phelan eine 
39,022 | 30, 
25,078 | 34, 
20,913 | 36, 
82,738 | 39, 


** 
2 
— 


58, 82,347 | 41,259- 
= E 
17, 28,392 | 37,379 
76, 35,325 | 41,191 
250, 884 86, 607 65, 30,675 | 36,630 
182, 977 55, 488 57, 21 88,765 | 47,040 
61, 699 56, 777 16, 13 $2,092 | 36,220 
321, 438 27,520 %, 89) 12| 20,442 | 28,419 
216, 787 84, 763 2 — n 2 — = 5 
238, 533 46, 748 4 
204, 750 ie 214 67, 50 3| 48,833 | 67,673 
205, 789 89, 077 2 11 12,370] 12,603 
330, 305 232, 413 13,614 18 2 38,540 46,353 
380, 376 288, 440 73,977 | 32 7| 32,767 | 48,335 
334,505 | 224, 478 $341,982 | 37| 34 27,335 34, 481 
128,493 | 18 21 23,545 39. 908 
827,043 | 1,336, 585 82790 6 11 54,954) 58,233 
172, 171 21} W 30,291 | 35,328 
38, 298 22, 230 7,475 98 2 8,947 | 17,684 
376, 221 209, 249 718 40 224,238 34,125 
232, 106 150, 471 123 24 9| 31,517 38,975 
541, 207 418, 777 — 
139, 161 im 955 Twenty-two Northern States 26 | 204 38, 957 
Five border (formerly slave) States. 31 36 34.714 
1, 326, 993 931, 682 Eleven Southern (seceding) States.. 5t 85 24. 162 


: | 
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8¹ ting ope es erst ta disad — in th 5 s 

of vo are p at a van these com ns, a 

considerable percentage of the foreign-born men 2l years old and upward are TABLE IX.—Returns from seventeen districts, each casting less than 15,000 votes. 
not naturalized. Thatis come mip | true in the North and West. which re- 

ceive annually tens of thousands of foreign immigrants, while the South, 


with the ary of Texas and Louisiana, receives only hundreds. In 1830 vote. 
there were only 50.506 f -born males of voting age in the nine States of 
Alabama, Arkansas, Flor: Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, South i 
Carol: essee, and Virginia, which contained an aggregate white popu- | Kentuck g x 14, 006 
lation of 1,330,978 persons of voting age, an average of less t 4 per cent. Louisiana Sixth Mr. -| 14,801 

In the Northern States the numbers and proportions of foreign-born men | Mississippi 7,023 
of voting age were as follows: - Downes 7,893 
California 127,374—nearly --- 50 percent. Do.. , 654 
Colorado 26, 873—nearly - 30 per cent. -- 10,128 
Connecticu 55, 012—nearly - 33 per cent. ~~ 10, 569 
Tllinois 277,839—more th 33 per cent. -- 5, 664 
Indiana 446—about -. 15 per cent. 7,093 
Iowa. 126, 10 about $2 Per cent. Nevada 9, 878 

53, 595—about -- 20 percent. | South Carolina. 6, 333 

Maine 22, 486 a bout 12 per cent. 20. . 8,031 
Massachusetts 170,690—more than. 33 per cent Do. 9, 288 
Michigan 176, 0S8—more than 33 per cent, Do. 12, 137 
Minnesota.. 123,777—more than. 58 per cent. Do. 10, 890 
Nebraska 44,864—more than . . 35 per cent. Do.. 11,977 
Nevada 14, 191—more than 55 per cent. D. nene 9, 992 
New Hampshire 16, 111—about 
New Y BEER 505. ———— 

ew York.. abou AB -T i 
Onea Ie 101.86 nearly TABLE X.— Table showing thirty-six districts casting less than 20,000 votes in 1892, 
9 5 ees old §30—about ee ] 

ennsylvania 272, 860—more t 3 State. District. t 
Rhode Island... 27, 168—about z 8 * 
Vermont 17. 583—about 7 
N A A A o o ([ 189, 469— 

l 2. 655, 39 2— average nearly. 22 per cent. co 

Despite this disadvan’ „however, it will be noted that the number of Do.... è 8 Fourth. 

votes cast in a number of Northern States exceeds the total male population First. Š 


of voting age returned in 1880. Here is the statement: 


The only border State which has passed the same limit is West Virginia— 
139,161 in 1880; 156,968 votes in 1888. 


Of course, however, these States could not compete with the Southern District, 
States in the matter of increasing the vote of 1838 over the vote of 1884, as 
will be seen by the following comparative statement: 
Comparative statement. 8 
ari Fourth 
Males 21 Total vote. Fifth. 
2 Sixth. 
oa Sere 
2 weltt 
1 1886. 1888, Gabbe 9 
. Eighth. 
259, 884 re Kaaa At saree 
182, 977 N — 
321,438 27,580 180.134 Trent tht od 
225 72 2 on 116.750 Twenty-seventh. 
‘ 4 
498, 437 459. 225 5585 Second. 
285,714 | 271,359 | 329, 3 
467,087 370, 45 473, 8 
213. 435 214, 123 262, Fourth 
129,042 | 136,499 203, 019 Fifth 
me | | sees a 
77 701. = 
139, 101 130,955 | 158, 966 bh A 
1 A 777 Seventh. 
— —— — — — — ch. 
It will be observed that even under the impulse of the great Southern re- ; 
vival in vo! in 1888, the first five States returned less than 54 per cent of Second 
the total number of men who were 21 years old or upward in 1890, while the 8 


last nine States returned more than 108 pec cent of the total number of men 
of voting age reported cf the census of 1880. (The totals are: 1,208,621 per- 
sons, (51,313 votes. or a trifle less than 51 per cent, in the first five States, anà {00 Lm maamuma 
3,181,220 persons and 3,448,110 votes, or a little more than 103 per cent, in the > 


last nine States.) TABLE XII.—Returns from two hundred and ninety-five districts casting over 
TABLE VIII. 25,000 votes in 1892. 
South Carolina, 1892. | * Kansas, 1892, State. District. State. Distrist. 


Total | District. | Representative. 


vote. First. 


Second. 


Wird Fourth. 

Fourth....| Mr. Shell At large. 

Fifth. First. ‘ 
Sixth. Second 

Seventh hind 


»The candidate for Congressman-at-Large received 324,450 votes, an aver- 
age of 40,553 votes in each district, on the basis of eight districts. 
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TABLE XII. Returns from tuo hundred and ninety-five districts casting over 


25,000 votes in 1892 Continued. 


District. 


— Thirteenth. 
-| Fourteenth. 
-| Fifteenth. 
At large. 


Seventeenth. 
-| Eighteenth. 
Nineteenth. 


29 
New_York 
Do 


Eleventh. 
-| Twelfth. 
Thirteenth. 
Fourteenth. 
ifteenth. 
Sixteenth. 
Seventeenth. 


Twenty-first, 
Twenty-second. 
Twenty-third, 
Twenty-fourth. 
Twenty: fifth. 
Twenty-sixth. 
Twenty-seventh. 
Twenty-eighth. 
Twenty-ninth. 
Thirtieth. 
Thirty-first. 
Thirty-second. 
Thirty-third. 
a: 


Seventeenth. 
Eighteenth. 
Nineteenth. 
Twentieth. 

-| Twenty-first. 

z First. 

z Do Second 
Eleventh. Pennsylvania First. 
Twelfth. Do. Second. 
First. Do Fourth 
Second. Fifth 

Sixth. 
Fourth. Seventh. 
Fifth. Eighth. 
Sixth. Ninth. 
Seventh Tenth. 
t. Twelfth 
Second. -| Thirteenth. 
ird. Fourteenth. 
Fourth. Fifteenth. 
Fifth. Sixteenth. 
Sixth. Seventeenth. 
Seventh. Eighteenth. 
Eighth Nineteenth. 
in Twentieth. 
Tenth. Twenty-first. 
Eleventh. Twenty-second. 


B—Continued. 


TABLE XIL—Returns from two hundred vnd ninety-five districts casting over 
25,000 votes in 1392—Continued. 


Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President. 

Mr. HOAR. 1 will move that the Senate adjourn, unless the 
Senator from New Hampshire objects. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Massachusetts for that pur- 

ose 


yi Mr. CHANDLER. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLISON. I suggest to the Senator from Massachusetts 
that he withdraw his motion There is some executive business 
that ought to be disposed of. I hope he will withdraw the mo- 
tion, that I may move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. ‘ 

Mr. HOAR. I will yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts withdraw his motion? 

Mr. HOAR. I withdraw it. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. ALLISON. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 


NECHES AND SABINE RIVER BRIDGES. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. CHANDLER] is entitled the floor on House bill 2331, 
which is before the Senate as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. COKE. I request the Senator from New Hampshire to 
allow me to ask for the consideration of a bridge bill by the 
Senate. It will take but very little time. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I will yield for that purpose, and I take 
occasion to say to the Senator from Missourt | [Mr. VEST], in or- 
der that he need not reproach me, that I had previously agreed 
that I would yield to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. COKE. I ask unanimous consent for the present consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 3689) authorizing the Gulf, Beaumont 
and Kansas City Railway Company to bridge the Neches and 
Sabine Rivers in the States of Texas and Louisiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Texas asks 
unanimous consent that the pending business may be laid aside 
temporarily, and that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of the billnamed by him. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Commerce with 
amendments. 

The first amendment was, in section 1, line 28, after the word 
„draw,“ to strike out or;“ so as to read: 

And if the bridges, or either of them, over the said rivers shall be con- 
structed as draw or pivot bridges, the drawspan shall be over the main chan- 
nel of the river at accessible nayigable points. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 1, line 33, after the word 
„and, to strike out as nearly as practicable;” so as to read: 

And the said openings shall be accessible at all stages of water, etc. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, I wish to call the attention of the 
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Senate to a clause which appears in this bridge bill and in all 
others, a clause which has obtained ever since L have been in the 
Senate. I believe I have been chairman of the subcommittee on 
bridges of the Commerce Committee some fifteen years, and it 


has always been the custom of Congress to insert a clause in- 


bridge bills that the plans shall be submitted to the Secretary 
of War for his approval, and, until approved by him, that the 
construction of the bridge should not be commenced nor com- 
pleted, of course. 

In the case of the New York bridge bill, about which a great 
deal has been said lately, the President of the United States— 
and I mention it with great respect—has seen fit to attack this 
legislation in language which I read from his veto message, 
which is not before the Senate now, in which he states one of 
the grounds for his veto of the New York bridge bill, which 
contained identically the same provision, and which is found in 
all our bridge bills, as follows: 

Iam by no means certain that the Secretary of War, who is invested by 
the terms of the bill with considerable discretion so far as the plans for the 


structure are concerned, would have the right to exact of the promoters of 
this enterprise the erection of a bridge spanning the entire river. 


We had in the New York bridge bill the identical provision 
which we have here, that the plans.should be submitted, with a 
description of the banks of the river and the soundings, to the 
Secretary of War, and, until approved by him, the structure 
should not be commenced. 

It is a very serious matter if the President is right and Con- 
gress has been vooy for the last forty years; because this pro- 
vision has been in all bridge bills, and has always been consid- 
ered by me and by other members of the Commerce Committee 
and the Senate as a most valuable provision, which has done 
much to prevent the construction of bad bridges. 

The President—and I mention it, as I said, with great ag! e 
has overlooked the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, which will be found in United States Reports 109 e 
394. This was acase very well known to the profession, of er 
vs. The Mayor of New York, in which the identical question was 
submitted to the Supreme Court which is raised by the Presi- 
dent in his veto message. There the bridge law, which was in 
controversy—and very eminent counsel discussed it, Mr. Choate 
being one of the lawyers in the case—contained the identical pro- 
vision which is alluded to by the President and found in the 

nding and other bridge bills. It was the very point involved 
E the case, and the Supreme Court disposed of it. After con- 
sidering it very fully, they decided that Congress had the right 
to submit the question as to the plans of a bridge and the struc- 
ture to the Secretary of War, and, until 1 by him, the 
bridge should not be constructed, I read from the syllabus of 
the case: 

It is competent for Congress, ha authorized the construction of a 
bridge of a given height, over a navigable water, to empower the Secretary 
of War to determine whether the proposed structure will be a serious ob- 


struction to navigation, and to authorize in the plan of the pro- 
posed structure. 


That syllabus is elaborated in the decision of the Supreme 
Court, and the power is said to exist in Congress beyond any sort 
of question, to say that a bridge shall not be constructed, except 
upon the approval of the 5 of War, which is the identi- 
cal point the President made in veto me Š 
` I have not the slightest doubt about the legalit y of this provi- 

sion. I simply make the statement as the Senator who reported 
the bill, in justification of the course pursued by the committee 
and by both Houses of Congress. I had supposed after the de- 
cision in the case of Miller vs. New York, which has been reaf- 
firmed since by the Supreme Court, that the matter was beyond 
any question, and had been removed from the domain of discus- 
sion. That is all I desire to say. 

There is no objection to the passage of the present bill. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to ask a question of the Senator 
from Missouri, if he is well informed about this bill or whoever 
is, and that is, why it is that the option for the use of the bridge 
for the passage of , Wagons, and vehicles of all kinds 
and for 3 is left entirely to the company? Why 
should not that option be in the Secretary of War? If these two 

great services can be conveniently performed by one structure, 
certainly the river ought not to be bridged twice, and it ought 
not to be left to the corporation to decide. It would seem to me 
that the phrase ought to be “if required by the Secretary of 
War,” instead of at the option of said company;” that is, that 
the public authority dealing with this question, which is, I be- 
lieve, the Secretary of War, should be the one who shall decide, 
and not the bridge company. 

Mr. VEST. That is the ordinary provision found ina great 
many bridge bills, and I have always thought that it rested uron 

the und that if the corporation saw proper to use the bri igo 

for the transit of persons and animals, and would do it under the 


lans which were approved by the Secretary of War, there could 
no objection to that practice. 

The point with the Secretary of War to determine, and with 
Congress to determine, is whether a given structure interferes 
with the navigation ofa stream which is navigable under the 
laws of the United States. That is all. The purposes to which 
the structure shall be adapted afterwards is a question for the 
corporation. If a corporation comes to Congress and says, We 
propose to construct a bridge over a na ble stream,” the 
question immediately presents itself to us, that structure 
as proposed interfere with navigation? What the company pro- 
pose todo with the structure is entirely an outside matter. The 
7 m it for railroad purposes or for the passage of persons an 
animals. 

The material point is, Does the bridge interfere with naviga- 
tion? Having decided that, Congress, it seems to me, has per- 
formed all its constitutional functions. 

Mr. HOAR. It does not quite seem so to me, and I think it 
will be found that in the early statutes, giving authority to 
cross navigable streams by toll bridges, Congress looked out 
for the public convenience in the use of the bridge, either by 
express provision or by giving an authority to some officer of 
the Government. 

Mr. VEST. If the Senator will permit me, all these bridge 
bills contain the provision that the tolls shall be fixed by the 
Secretary of War. That is to prevent any oppression. 

Mr. HOAR. I was about to call attention to that fact. That 
shows that the policy of Congress is not confined to merely em- 
powering the Secretary of War, who has the engineers of the 
Army at his service, to determine whether navigation is ob- 
structed. Idonot think we have gone in this matter on the 
theory that any person or corporation may be suffered to cross 
a navigable river provided there is no hindrance or inconven- 
ience to navigation. We go further, and we provide that there 
shall not be two such structures where one only is necessary. 
Ol course, there is a certain inconvenience to navigation by put- 
ting a bridge over a navigable river, even with all the safe- 
guards. If it be proper that Congress should vest somebody rep- 
resenting the national authority with the power to see that the 
public are not oppressed in the matter of tolls as acondition for 
granting this franchise, it seems to me that, a fortiori, we ought 
to provide, by giving a discretion to somebody representing the 
national authority—and the Secretary of War is the most con- 
venient person—that there shall not be two structures where one 
willanswer. 

I move, in line 12, to strike out the words ‘‘ at the option of 
said 9 and to insert the words if the Secretary of 
Wars at any time so determine.” 

Mr. VEST. ith great respect, I do not think the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator is necessary, for this reason: The 
argument he makes as to the multiplying of bridges and putting 
them too close to each other, is a matter which can be deter- 
mined and is determined by the Secretary of War. Under all 
the bridge bills which have been passed, he has the right to de- 
termine the location of the bridge; and if a bridge is proposed 
which is too near another, all that is necessary is for the Secre- 
bo Bi War to ere the location. 

. HOAR. The Senator will allow me to call his attention 

o one point before he proceeds further, so that he will have the 

whole case before him, and that is this bill secures the right of 
other railroad companies in the bridge. 

Mr. VEST. There is no doubt about that, $ 

Mr. HOAR. If it is a matter of sound policy to secure the 
rights of other railroad companies now or hereafter to use the 
bridge on such terms as are reasonable, why is it not equally 
proper, if it be reasonable, to secure the right of the public 
traveling in other ways? 

Mr. VEST. If the Secretary of War comes to the conclusion 
that the bridge should not be so constructed as to permit the 
passage of animals and pedestrians, all he has to do is to disap- 
prove the p - 

Mr. HOAR. Then, if the power is implied, there is no harm 


in having it expressed. 
Mr. VEST. ə power given the Secretary of War is ample. 
Under the decision of the Supreme Court and the terms of this 


bill no bridge can be constructed unless approved by the Secre- 
tary of War, and if in his opinion the two purposes should not 
be joined, railway transportation and that for animals and pe- 
destrians, he can very easily disapprove the plan; and that will 
be the end of the matter. z 

I have never been able to see any bad effects coming from this 
provision in our bridge bill. On the other hand, it is a matter 
of the very greatest convenience to localities. If a railroad cor- 
poration in any case consents to furnish the means of transpor- 
tation for animals and pedestrians, it is a great accommodation 
to the people, provided the tolls are not excessive, and we guard 
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inst that by putting in the provision that the Secretary of 

Var shall fix the tolls. Ido not think there is any necessity 
for the Senator’s amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. COCKRELL in the chair). 
The amendment proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts 
will be stated. 

The SECRETARY, In section 1, line 12, after the word “and,” 
it is proposed tostrike out “at the option of said company,” and 
insert if the Secretary of War s at any time sodetermine;” 
so as to read: 

Said bridges shall be constructed to 
trains and, if the Secretary of War shall at pe time so determine, may be 
used for the passage of wagons and vehicles of all kinds, for the transit of 
animals, for foot passengers, for such reasonable rates of toll as may be ap- 
proved from time to time by the Secretary of War. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. s 

The amenäments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 
to be read a third time. ‘ z 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


BRIDGE ACROSS CALUMET RIVER. 


Mr. CULLOM. There is a little bill on the Calendar, being 
Senate bill 1424, providing for the extension of the time to build 
a bridge over the Calumet River, in Illinois, which I ask unani- 
mous consent to have taken op 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. CHANDLER] is entitled to the floor. Does he yield to 
the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Yes, sir. ‘ 

Mr. CULLOM. I ask unanimous consent that the bill to 
which I have referred be taken up. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 1424) to amend section 
8 of An act to authorize the construction of a bridge across the 
Calumet River,” approved March 1, 1893. 3 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Commerce with 
an amendment, in line 5, after the date 1893,“ to strike out: 
which reads as follows: That this act shall be null and void if actual con- 
struction of the bridge herein authorized be not commenced within one year 
and completed within three years from the date thereof,” be, and the same 
is hereby, so amended as to read as follows: “(That act shall be null and 
void if actual construction of the b herein authorized be not com- 
menced within two years from March 1, 1894, and completed within five 
years after March 1, 1894.“ 

And to insert— 
be, and is hereby, amended so that the time within which the actual con- 
struction of said bridgemay be commenced is hereby extended for the period 
of two years, and the time for the completion of said bridge is hereby ex- 
tended for the period of four years from March 1, 1804. 

nee right of Congress to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby re- 
serv 

Mr. CULLOM. The amendment merely provides for a change 
of time, so as to give two years more for the commencement and 
five years for the completion of the bridge. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

‘The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. ; 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


OMAHA INDIAN RESERVATION. 


Mr. MANDERSON. Task the Senator from New Free ge 
to yield to me that I may call up a bill, which will lead to no 
discussion. It is Senate bill 870. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of a bill 
the title of which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 870) authorizing the issue of a 

tent to the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions for certain 
lands on the Omaha Indian Reservation for school purposes. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole. proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Indian Affairs 
with amendments, in line 6, after the words “southwest quarter 
of,” to strike out north half” and insert northeast quarter:;” 
in line 7, after the words ‘‘ west half of,” to strike out “south 
half” and insert “southeast quarter;” and in line 8, after the 
words northeast quarter of,” tostrike out south half” and in- 
sert “southeast quarter;” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, ste., That the President of the United States of America is 
hereby authorized and directed to issue to the Presbyterian Board of Home 
Missions a patent for the following described land, to wit: The southwest 
quarter of northeast quarter and west half of southeast quarter and north- 
east quarter of southeast quarter of fractional section numbered 29, town- 


ship 25, range 8 east of the sixth principal meridian, on the Indian 
Reservation, in Thurston County, Nebr., containing 160 acres, more or less. 


ovide for the passage of railway 


The amendments were agreed to. 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and 2 

Mr. MANDERSON. A change should be made in the pream- 
ble to conform to the body of the bill. I consider the preamble 
as essential, and shall therefore not move to strike it out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendments reported b 
the Committee on Indian Affairs to the preamble will be stated. 

The amendments were, inthe second paragraph of the pream- 
ble, in line 8, after the words ‘‘southwest quarter of,” to strike 
out north half” and insert northeast quarter;” in the same 
line, after the words ‘‘ west half of,” to strike out“ south half” 
and insert ‘southeast quarter;“ and in line 9, after the words 
„northeast quarter of,” to strike out south half” and insert 
‘southeast quarter;” so as to read: 

Whereas the Omaha Indians, in consideration of said relinquishment and 
the promise of said board to erect ona 8 new site a ding, to be 

for school purposes, of the value of $7,500, for the benefit of the 

and youth of the Omahas, have agreed to relinguish to said board all their 
rigbt and title in and to the following-deacribed land, for the pu- above 
named, to wit: The southwest quarter of northeast quarter, and west half 
of southeast quarter, and northeast quarter of southeast quarter of frac- 
tional section numbered 29, township 25, * 8 east of the sixth principal 
— on said Omaha Reservation, in Thurston County, Nebr.: There- 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The preamble as amended was agreed to. 


FORT CUMMINGS MILITARY RESERVATION. 

Mr. CAREY. I ask unanimous consent at this time for the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 356) to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to reserve from sale certain lands in the aban- 
doned Fort Cummings military reservation, and for other pur- 


poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Certainly. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amondment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


HENRY JAMES. 


Mr. BERRY. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2896) for the relief of Henry James, 
residing in the original Hot Springs Reservation, in the State 
of Arkansas, 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Public Lands 
with an amendment, inline 9,after the words sum of,“ to strike 
out one thousand two” and insert ‘‘six;” so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, ete., That Henry James, who has improved and resides upon lot 
4, in block 102, as de: ted ae parrer sog map made by the United 
States Commissioners for the Hot Springs rvation, shall have the npu 
to enter and pay for said lot at the office in Little Rock, Ark., wi 
ninety days nextafter the passage of this act, at and for the sum of #60, which 
is the value thereof as ascertained by an appraisement made under the act 
approved March à, 1891. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PLATT. I wish the Senator from Arkansas would make 
some explanation in regard to the bill. 

Mr. BERRY. Under the original act, which I think was 
passed in 1877 or 1878, persons residing on certain lots not on 
the permanent reservation, but the other Hot Springs Reserva- 
tion. were lap ts to-purchase the lots on which they were 
residing and on which they had made improvements at the time 
the decision of the court was rendered, for a very small percent 
of the appraised value, or at an appraisement to be made, which 
was not the full value. Mr. James had gone onto the lot de- 
scribed in the bill, but it so 8 that the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, that the title was in the 
Government, had been rendered a few days before. He, how- 
ever, did not have knowledge of it, and he went on and made his 
improvements. 

en others got their lots he could not purchase his at the 
appraised price, which was $60, for the reason that he was not 
within the letter of the law, the Supreme Court decision having 
been rendered a few days before he had gone on, He then sought 
to have the land offered for sale on two occasions after that, but 
it was not done. He continued to reside on the land, and had 
made improvements to the value of $1,500. 

Two years the Secretary of the Interior ordered a reap- 
praisement and revaluation of all these lots. Mr. James’ lot was 
then valued at $1,200 by the new appraisement of ‘the Secretary 
the Interior, and it was ordered to be sold with other lots. 

When the facts were presented to him Secretary Noble with- 
drew the lot from sale on account of the fact that Mr. James had 
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made improvements on it. The House passed a bill authorizing 
him to purchase the lot by paying the full sum of $1,200, the 
amount of the present appraised value, but the Committee on 
Public Lands of the Senate were unanimously of opinion that it 
would be a hardship on Mr. James to compel him to pay that 
value when he had sought to purchase when the lot was worth 
but about $600. Mr. James wanted to purchase at the original 
appraisement, $60, but the committee thought that was not 
enough. At the same time they thought that Mr. James ought 
not, under the circumstances, be compelled to pay the present 
full value, and therefore they reported to strike out 81, 200 
and insert 3600.” 

Mr. PLATT. Is the bill satisfactory to the Secretary of the 
Interior as it will stand if amended as proposed? 

Mr. BERRY. Iam notauthorized tosay that to the Senator, 
but I am almost certain that the Secretary would make no ob- 
jection to it whatever. As I have said to the Senate, after a full 
consideration of the subject the committee thought Mr. James 
ought not to be required to pay $1,200, while they thought that 
$60 was an insufficient amount, and that he ought to pay more. 
They have therefore undertaken to fix the value as it was at the 
time he would have purchased it and when it would have been 
purchased but fora mistake. That is the condition of the affair. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read the third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. BERRY. I move that the Senate ask for a conference 
with the House of Representatives on the amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the Presiding Officer was authorized to 
appoint conferees on the part of the Senate; and Mr. BERRY, 

r. Pasco, and Mr. DOLPH were appointed. 

REPEAL OF ELECTION LAWS. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate the unfinished business, which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 2331) to repeal all statutes re- 
lating to supervisors of elections and special deputy marshals, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. ALLISON. . I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock p. m.) the Senate 
eo oa pay until to-morrow, Thursday, January 25, 1894, at 12 
o'clock m. 


CONFIRMATIONS, 
Executive nomination confirmed by the Senate January 22, 1894. 
SURVEYOR OF CUSTOMS. 
Otis B. Spencer, of Colorado, to be surveyor of customs for 
the port of Denver, in the State of Colorado. 
Executive nomination confirmed by the Senate January 23, 1894. 
CONSUL, 
Allen Thomas, of Florida, to be consul of the United States at 
La Guayra, Venezuela. 
Executive nomination confirmed by the Senate January 24, 1894. 
CONSUL. 


Edward W. S. Tingle, to be consul of the United States at 
Brunswick, Germany. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


WEDNESDAY, January 24, 1894. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. Prayer by the Chaplain, 
Rev. E. B. BAGBY. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 

CASES ADJUDICATED IN GENERAL LAND OFFICE. 

The Speaker laid before the House a letter from the Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting the report of the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office of cases adjudicated during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1893, under sections 2450 to 2457 of the Re- 
vised Statutes: which was referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands, and, with the accompanying documents, ordered to be 
printed. 

DIRECTORS OF COLUMBIA HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN. 


The SPEAKER announced the appointment of Mr. COMPTON 
of Maryland and Mr. CoGSWELL of Massachusetts, as directors 
of the Columbia Hospital for Women. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted indefi- 
nitely to Mr. CRAIN from last Monday, on account of important 
business. ; 

WASHINGTON GALLAND, 


By unanimous consent, Mr. GEAR obtained leave to withdraw 
from the files papers in the claim of Washington Galland. 


PRIVILEGES OF THE LIBRARY TO THE SUPREME COURT O 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. . 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the joint resolution (H. 
Res. 112) authorizing the Joint Committee on the Library to 
grant to the chief justice and associate justice of the supreme 
court of the District of Columbia the privileges of the Librar 5 
with Senate amendment. 

2 SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate amend- 
ment. ` 

The Clerk read as follows: — 

Strike out all after the resolving clause, and insert: 

„That the chief ce and the associate justices of the court of a ls 
of the District of Columbia, and the chief justice and associate justices of 
the supreme court of said district, be authorized to use and take ks from 
the library of Congress in the same manner and rest pe to the same regula- 
tions as Justices of the Supreme Court of the United States.“ 

Mr. BLAIR. I ask unanimous consent to consider the joint 
resolution and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Senate amendment was concurred in. 

The SPEAKER. The title will be amended in accordance 
with the recommendation of the Senate. 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks 
announced that the Senate had passed the bill (S. 1414) to amend 
section 4 of an act entitled An act to define the jurisdiction of 
the police court of the District of Columbia;” in which the con- 
currence of the House was requested. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the committees for re- 
rts. 


Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina, from the joint commit- 
tee appointed April 12, 1893, to examine accumulations of files 
in the Post-Office Department, submitted a report; which was 
ordered to be printed as a document. . 

The call of committees was completed. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title of the bili 
under consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Govern- 
ment, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The House will resolve itself into Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, Mr. RICHARDSON of 
Tennessee in the chair. 


TARIFF. 


The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill, the title of which has just been reported. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I desire to pub- 
lish in the RECORD certain resolutions adopted by the Chamber 
of Commerce, Chattanooga, and other matter in connection 
therewith, and I desire also to introduce and send up to have 
pending an amendment to this proposition in the nature of a 
substitute. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

Amend House bill 4864 by inserting on page 16, after the words “iron and 
steel,” in Schedule C, line 10, the following: 

“133. Ironore, including maaniganiferous iron ore, also the dross or residuum 
from burnt pyrites, 75 cents per ton. Sulphur ore, as pyrites, or sulphuret 
of iron in its natural state. containing not more than per cent copper, 75 
cents per ton: Provided, That ore containing more than 2 per cent of copper 
shall Need in addition thereto, one-half of 1 cent per pound for the copper 
con ed therein: Provided, also, That sulphur ore as pyrites or sulphuret 
of iron in its natural state, containing in excess of 25 per cent of sulphur, 
shall be free of duty, except on the opoe contained therein. as above pro- 
vided: And provided further, That in levying and collecting the duty on iron 
ore no deduction shall be made from the weight of the ore on account of 
moisture which may be chemically or physi combined therewith.” 
= a by one reg out on page 76 paragraph kee list) 517, containing the 
0 owing Wo! 8 
“Tron ore, including m erous iron ore, also the dross or residuum 
Nan 1 and sulphur ore, as pyrites or sulphuret of iron in its 
natural state.“ 


Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I believe that 
every nation that hasarisenin this world’s history was gifted at 
birth with the royal prerogative of crowning itself with perpe- 
tuity by adopting the principles and utilizing the agencies and 
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instrumentalities within its reach for the achievement of that 
end. I believe protection has been the very life of this Repub- 
lic. I believe it has been the chief agency in bringing us to our 
position in the front rank among the nations of the earth. 2 

It has diversified labor and given it employment; it has stim- 
ulated the production of every article in iron and steel and tex- 
tile fabric necessa y to our independence as a people; it has 
created manufacturing centers and home markets for our agri- 
culture; it has multiplied factories and machine shops, and the 
multiplicity of establishments producing the same article has 
resulted in competition, and competition has brought down 
prices, until we can buy the things we need cheaper to-day than 
ever before in all our history; protection has founded great 
cities and made the continent a network of railways, and filled 
the seas with American ships. Everything that has been ac- 
complished by science; everything that has been achieved by 
art; every blessing of agriculture, of commerce, and navigation; 
all the benefits of the most polished and refined civilization 
come to us only through the intelligent, persistent toil of the 
American workingman under the protecting shield of a Repub- 
lican tariff. Iam therefore for protection for protection’s sake. 

What has the Democratic policy accomplished? 

It has been tried from time to time in this country, and every 
time it has brought mildew and blight, hunger and want, and 
universal disaster, shame, and misery. To-day the Democratic 
party has sc rely intrenched itself in power until it has begun 
again its work of destruction—commenced to undo what has 
been done, to tear down that which has been builded up. Hav- 
ing progressed aonar far enough with this bill to cripple the 
farmingimplement industries by placing all farm implements on 
the free list; to seriously injure the sugar 9 f by destroy- 
ing the bounty on American sugar; to ruin the coal industry by 
placing coal on the free list, you come now to the metal schedule 
of the bill and propose to utterly destroy the iron-ore industry— 
3 in the South by placing iron ore on the free list. 

can not do the committee better service than to have read 
from the Clerk's desk, within my time, a communication for- 
warded to me, from the pen of a practical iron man—interested 
in the industry in my State—which is a clearer statement than 
any I could possibly make, showing the effect of the proposed 
legislation as regards the pig iron and iron ore and coal indus- 
tries of the South. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

NASHVILLE, TENN., January 1, 1894. 

DEAR SIR: In ropi to your request I beg to state that the effect of the pro- 

d Wilson tarif bill upon the iron trade, including subsidiary and allied 
dustries, viz, the production of coal, coke, and m ore, will be dis- 
tinctly bad and adverse. This country already enjoys the blessings of free 
trade from the Atlantic to the Pacific Oceans and from Canada to the Gulf 
of Mexico, It enjoys free and unresisted competition, which gives the in- 
habitants of this country in every part of its wide area the advantages both 
of accumulated skill and capital and of the minera! deposits which have been 
thus far exploited under the infiuence of this competition. This country, 
however, is so large that the consumptive markets are found chiefly in the 
older parts of the country, which are more densely settled and which have 
accumulated the bulk of the manufacturing capital. 

Statistics show that about 82 per cent of the pig iron produced in the South, 
i. e.. in the States of Alabama and Tennessee, is exported beyond the limits 
of those States to find a market. The railroad companies act with marked 
liberality in the encouragement Of trafic and the development of the manu- 
facturing and mining industries along their lines. The large amounts of 
railroad mileage now in the hards of receivers show too plainly that as a 
rule the traffic of the country is conducted at rates which are not profitable 
to the roads, and itis not possible that the adverse effects of the proposed 
Wilson bill can be compensated for by any material reduction in the cost of 

etting to market. The mt tariff on pig iron is 83.72 per gross ton, or 

mills per pound. The iron of the South resembles in quality that pro- 
duced in the Cleveland district in England, of which Middlesborough is the 
headquarters. Grey Corre ig iron is N at Birmingham, Ala, to-day 
at N per ton, and at Middlesborough, England, at $8.50. Any approach. 
therefore, to 5 Mes rates of transportation would enable Alabama 
ucers to hold their markets in this country against any amount of 
oreign competition. 

There is, however, no such uniformity, nor can there be. The rate of 
freight from Birmingham to Philadelphia, to Boston and Providence or New 
York is $4.01 and $4.26, whilst the sea freight charged by vessels coming 
westward for the pw of loading grain or cotton from the Atlantic coast 
back to the Uni om or the Continent of Europe are nominal. Bal- 
lastings are brought from Glasgow or Liverpool at 2 to 50 cents, and it is 
quite reasonable to believe that 31 per ton would secure as much westward 
tonnage for the shipment of Middlesborough iron as might bedesired The 
DA sed ad valorem duty of 224 per cent computed upon the free on board 

dlesborough price of $8.50 would be $1.81, which, with the addition of the 
$1 freight,would make the price of Middlesborough iron ex-ship Atlantic port 
$11.31, plus insurance and port charges. This on the face of the returns 
would appear to give Alabama iron an equal chance in the Eastern markets, 
but it should be remembered that the present selling price is admittedly 
{and notoriously in many cases) below the cost of production and can not 
be admitted in any case as sufficient to pay depreciation and wear and tear 
of pone much less to leave any profit for the use of the capital invested in 
the business, 

As it is absolutely certain that those who remain in the business do not 
desire to follow in the long procession of manufacturing industries that 
have passed into the hands of their creditors during the past year. there 
will, therefore, be only one course left open for them to pursue in the 
event of the passage of the Wilson bill with its present proposed tariff upon 
pig iron, viz, to reduce wages in every direction. There has been no uc- 
tion in the standard rateof wages paid for mining coal in the Birmingham 
district within the past four years, and a general readjustment of wages 
throughout the coal mines, coke ovens, lron-ore mines, and upon lines of 
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enable the producers of 
astern coast which are so 


ransportation would, in the aggregate, perha 
iron to continue to fight for the markets of the 
directly threatened by the proposed legislation. 
It seems needless to ask what effect the proposed bill would have upon the 
purchasing power of the people, for if their wages ara to be re luce 25 per 
cent their n many cases will be reduced still more. The 
necessaries of life which are progona at home in the shape of four, corn 
meal, beef, and pork will not be chsapened by the Wilson bill, neither will 
the rent of their houses be reducei by it, nor the cost of purchasing the 
cotton clothing, which is chiefly worn in the South. After the workman has 
paid penen; prices for articles of food, for his rent, ani for such clothing as 
is suitable for the climate in which he works, he will not be apt to find much 
money left over for investment in the imported woolen . carpets, Cuban 
cigare; and champagne which Mr. WILSON kindly offers to him at a cheaper 
rate. 
Very truly, yours, 


Hon. A. W. WILES, City. 


I also present the following: 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Chattanooga, Tenn., January 18. 1894. 


{Resolutions adopted by the Chamber of Commerce of Chattanooga, Tenn. 
z 5 November 23, 1893.] pia 


Whereas the Committee on Ways and Means of our National Congress 
having, as we are informed, ingrafted in a bill to be presented to the next 
session of Congress a measure providing for the repeal of all duties on iron 
ora 1 5 poke; and lumber, and providing that said articles be placed on the 

ree list; an 

Whereas the hills and mountains of this section of East Tennessee, North 
Georgia, and Alabama, abounding in fron ore and coal, as well as great 
quantities of merchantable timber, and the mining and production of such 
articles constituting the most valuable of all our industries; and 

Whereas, believing that the free importation of said articles, while bene- 
ficial alone to the Eastern States, would result in greatly crippling the min- 
ing of coal and iron ore and almost ruin the pig-iron industry of this sec- 


tion, and drive from our midst thousands of workmen, whereby trade and 
commerce would be greatly damaged and otherwise be of the greatest detri- 
ment to the material interests of our section, ultimately resulting in greatl 
advanced prices to the consumer of the finished products of iron, and woul 
strike a blow to the interests of this section from which it would take years 
to recover, if at all: Therefore be it 

Resolved (1), That we are opposed to Congress placing iron ore, coal, coke, 
and lumber on the free list, and enter our earnest protest against such ac- 


JAMES BOWRON. 


tion, 

Resolved (2), That a copy of this preamble and resolutions be sent to our 
Senators and Representatives in Congress, and to the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress from the States of Georgia and Alabama, with the re- 
quest that they exercise their influence in opposition to the free importation 


of the material as above outlined. 
B. L. GOULDING, Secretary. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN., November 23, 1893. 
Oficial: 
B. L. GOULDING, Secretary. 


STATE OF TENNESSEE, County of Hamilton: 


Before me, J. A. Le Clercq, a notary public duly ap 
and qualified in and for the county and State afori 3 fumes A ap 
B. L. Goulding, with whom I am personally acquainted. and who 
edged that the above is a true copy of the resolutions adopted. 

SEAL.) J. A. LE CLERCO, Notary Public. 
ANUARY 18, 1894. 


I am in possession of a great number of letters from citizens of 
my immediate district e against this action. As the 
Representative of that di 


inted, commissioned, 
ared 


nowl- 


istrict, familiar with the situation and 
the sentiment of the people there, I declare here and now, with- 
out fear of successful contradiction, that nineteen-twentieths of 
that people, both Democratic and Republican, are opposed to 
placing iron ore on the free list. 3 

Here the hammer fell. 

Ir. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I wish to ask the gentleman 
from Tennessee whether the amendment which he has just of- 
fered is not the provision c:ntained in the act of 1890? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Yes, sir; it is the McKinley law, 

Mr.BELTZHOOVER. Mr. Chrirman, there never was acom. 
promise of principle which did not involve a surrender of some 
essential right and result in ignominious failure. The history 
of this country is filled with striking illustrations of that Sint 
and the pending bill, if it becomes a law as it now stands, w 

echaps add another to the illustrations which we have already 

ad. It is designed to be paray protective and partly free trade, 
and embodies the faults of both systemsand the merits of neither. 
While it protects some of our industries it discriminates un- 
fairly against others. On one side of the great river that bounds 
my district it affords protection to the steel plant which is said 
to belong to the most odious monopoly that ever existed under 
a high tariff. 

It not only gives them protection, but it adds to their benefits 
by giving them what you allege to be free raw material, and 
the last gentlemen who saw me as I took the train at my home 
to come here was from that great establishment, and asked me 
to vote forfree ironore. That would help, perhaps, two or three 
hundred men who work on the side of the river on which I re- 
side, but I must not forget that in the very same section exists 
a large number of ore mines, some of them Bessemer mines, 
which have until recently given lucrative employment to sev- 
eral hundred other men, whom I am equally bound by my voice 
and my vote to favor. To the one you give protection, and from 
the other you take all protection on the ground that what they 
produce is raw material. 
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But what is iron ore to the several hundreds of iron miners 
who reside and work in my district, but their finished product? 
They have devoted their lives to this industry. They are wait- 
ing at this moment for a restoration of ah oak in order that 
theirlabor may again haveemployment. You furnish some pro- 
tection to the great nuil works in my county, but from the agri- 
cultural implement establishments you take away all protection 
and decline even to afford them reciprocity with Canada, which 
levies a duty of 35 per cent on our products imported into that 
country. 

] have not time, Mr, Chairman, to more than refer to one or 
two such discriminations in tais bill, because I desire to devote 
the few minutes I am allowed to another industry, a new indus- 
try which sprang up in my district about 1881, the making of 
chains. Chains have been protected from the first tariff att 
that ever was passed in the United States, by the first Congress 
in 1789,and approved by President Washington. They have 
been afforded protection by every bill passed since that time ex- 
cept, perhaps, one, the tariff of 1846, which, I regret to say, the 
framers of this bill seem to have gone back to for a precedent. 

Mr. a 88 15 SON of Ohio. We want to, take off the chains. 

ter. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. So do all of us. What you ought to 
want to do also is to allow American workmen to be protected as 
against foreign servile labor. Every Democratic platform from 
1832 to 1892 declared for protection to American labor and for 
providing that the difference between the cost of labor abroad 
and the cost of labor in this country should be considered in lay- 
ing duties on imported articles. 

n 1881 this chain industry began; and from that day to thisit 
has grown until now there is invested in it in my district more 
than a quarter of a million dollars, employing 350 hands at re- 
munerative wages, and producing more than one-half of all the 
chains produced in the United States. Under the tariff of 1861 
those chains were divided into three classes or grades, according 
to the size of the wire of which they are made—a sensible, intel- 
ligent, and proper method. Chains are made of wire ranging 
from an inch down to three-sixteenths of an inch in diameter. 

Here the hammer fell.] 

r. OATES. I ask unanimous consent that the time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BELTZHOOVER] be extended 
for five minutes. $ 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. 
tion? 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER, Iwill. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. I understood the gentleman to say 
that no Democratic platform prior to 1892 had declared in favor 
of a tariff for revenue only. Lask the gentleman whether the 
platform of 1876 did not pronounce the whole protective system 
a fraud and declare in favor of a tariff for revenue only? 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. Mr. Chairman, if I had the time to 
re reply to the gentleman I would be glad to go over a careful 
analysis which I have made of the tariffs from the beginning of 
the Government down to the present time and a synopsis of 
every Democratic platform from the first one ever adopted, here 
in Washington in 1832, when you nominated Andrew Jackson 
the second time and elected him on it, down to the last Demo- 
cratic platform in 1892, and show that the overwhelming trend 
of all these platforms from the first Jackson platform of 1832 
down to the 5 8 of 1892 has been in favor of the protection 
of American labor and in favor of raising the great bulk of the 
revenues of this Saif by a tariff. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. ill bee eras yield for a question? 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. I , if it does not come out of my 


time. 

The CHAIRMAN. It must come out of the gentleman's time. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. I-would like to ask the gentleman whether 
he was not elected on the Democratic platform of 1892, which 
declares protection a fraud, and unconstitutional? [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. Iam glad toanswer thatquestion. I 
was elected on the Democratic platform of 1892 as construed by 
Mr, Cleveland and bya vast majority of the intelligent Democrats 
of the United States—— 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. What right had Mr. Cleveland to con- 
strue” the platform? 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. Let me answer one question before 
another is asked. 

As construed by the New York World in an article published 
November 30, 1893, wherein itis stated that the declaration in 
the Chicago platform of 1892 which pronounced a protective 
tariff unconstitutional and robbery was simply the act of a few 
radicals in that convention. Isee one of them before me [re- 
ferring to Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio}; and I saw him there, and I 
remember his speech. [Laughter.] 


Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 


Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. The radicals are all right. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. That was the act, I say, of a few in- 
dividuals, such as the gentleman who sits in front of me and an- 
other distinguished gentleman who, I am informed, was lately 
running for governor of Ohio. But the New York World says 
that these men represented simply a radical element that never 
represented the Democratic 2 in the United States. 

T JOHNSON of Ohio. But they had the votes in that con- 
vention. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. Les, but let me tell the gentleman 
that the New York World in that article—and I commend it to 
your consideration—stated that you were reinforced by the 

‘snapper ” delegation from New York and other delegationsin 
that convention who believed that such a platform would defeat 
the nomination of Mr. Cleveland. The country believed Mr. 
Cleveland in 1887 when he said that the reform which the Dem- 
ocratic party contemplated involved but a slight reduction of 
the advantages now extended to our industries, and that an entire 
withdrawal of those advantages was not contemplated by any 


one. 

Mr.J OHNSON of Ohio. Will the gentleman allow me a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Which do you consider the higher 
3 New York World or the Democratic platform? 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. I consider the Democratic platform 
to have been in fact that which was reported by the committee 
on platform, which embodied the sentiment of forty-three out 
of forty-four States—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. But the convention voted that down. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. But the construction put upon the 
1 adopted by the convention, as you state, was construed- 

y your candidate for the Presidency as neither hostile to labor 
nor to our industries. 

Mr. POWERS. Will the gentleman yield to me for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. Certainly. 

Mr. POWERS. I admire the general trend of the gentle- 
man’s remarks. He is in favor of protecting iron and coal dug 
out of the earth. Now, will he vote with me to protect granite 
and marble dug out of the earth in Vermont, if I vote with him 
on this question? 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. I will vote to protect any product of 
American industry which competes with any foreign product, to 
the extent that the cost of labor in this country exceeds the cost 
of labor on the same product abroad. [Applause.] I am for a 
tariff for revenue which raises revenue, and in adjusting its 
items I would see that in so faras a labor is protected, for 
this is the true Democratic doctrine. The platform on which 
Andrew Jackson stood, was— 
that an adequate protection for American industry is indispensable to the 
prosperity of the country, and that an abandonment of the policy at this 
perps e be attended with consequences ruinous to the best interests of 

e e 

In 1884, when the Democratic party made its firstsquare and suc- 
cessful contest for a quarter of a century, the platform substan- 
tially reiterated the Andrew Jackson platform of 1832, as follows: 

In meaning Seca in taxes, it is not proposed to injure any domestic 
industries, but rather to promote their healthy growth. From the founda- 
tion of this Government taxes collected at the custom-house have been the 
chief source of Federal revenue. Such they must continue to be. More- 
over, many industries have come to rely m legislation for successfulcon- 
tinuance, so that any change of law must be at every step regardful of the 
labor and capital thus involved. 

The necessary reduction of taxation can and must be effected without de- 
oe American labor of the ability to compete successfully with foreign 

bor and without yet ace lower rates of duty than will be ample to cover 
any increased cost of production which may exist in consequence of the 
higher rate of wages prevailing in this country. 

In 1888 the Democratic platform readopted the platform of 
1884, with an addition which emphasized its devotion to the in- 
terests of labor. It provided: 


The Democratic party will continue with all the power confided to it the 
struggle to reform theselaws in accordance with the pledges of its last plat- 
form, indorsed at the ballot box by the suffrages of the people. | 

Our established domestic industries and en should not and need 
not be endangered by the reduction and correction of the burdens of taxa- 
tion. On the contrary, a fair and careful revision of our tax laws, with due 
allowance for the difference between the wages of American and foreign 
labor, must promote and encourage every branch of such industries and en- 
terprises by giving them assurance of an extended market and steady and 
continuous operations. i 

In 1892, the report of the committee on platform of the Dem- 
ocratic national convention, which was concurred in by the rep- 
resentatives from forty-three out of the forty-four States in the 
Union, declared: 

We reiterate the oft ted doctrine of the Democratic party that the 


repen 
necessity of the Government is the only ustification for taxation, and 
whenever a tax 18 it is unjus ble: that when custom-house 


taxation is levied u articles of any kind produced in this country the 
difference between cost of labor here aud labor abroad, when such differ- 
ence exists, fully measures any possible benefit to labor. But in making re- 
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duction in taxes it is not proposed to injure any domestic industries, but 
rather to promote their healthy growth.” 

After this plain declaration of forty-three out of the fourty-four 
States, atthe instance of the representative from that one State, 
in one of those unaccountable moods which over large bodies 
when moved by passion, the foregoing d tion was stricken 
out and the following substituted: 

We denounce Republican protection as a fraud, a robbery of the great 
majority of the American people for the benefit of the few. e declare it to 
be a fundamental principie of the Democratie party that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has no constitutional power to impose and collect tariff duties, ex- 
cept for the g ear of revenue only, and we demand that the collection of 
such taxes shall be limited to the necessities of the Government when hon- 
estly and economically ad 

On the ballot to adopt this substitute for the report of the com- 
mittee on platiorm, Pennsylvania cast her 64 votes for the im- 
memorial Democratic policy which protects labor and promotes 
our industries. 

The New York World of November 30, inaneditorial to which 
I have already adverted, explaining that the adoption of this sec- 
tion of the platform of 1892 over the report of the committee 
had no significance, says: 

The Democratic party has never favored free trade. Nor has it ever pro- 
posed a destructive revision of the tariff. The declaration in the Chicago 
platform that the Federal Government has no constitutional power to im- 

and collect tariff duties, except for the purposes of revenue only, was 
orvughly understood by the people. It was proposed bya radicalelement 
in the committee which was never dominant in the E and was adopted 
by the votes of men who hoped that it would defeat Mr. Cleveland. The faet 
that the New Yor snap delegation voted for this ultra and unnecessary 
rhetorical flourish, though New York Democrats in general and Tammany 
Hall in particular had always been in favor of moderate protection, showed 
the animus under which it was adopted. The foolish dictum did not express 
the sober sense of the convention. 

Which one of these declarations therefore embodied and ex- 
pressed the sentiments of the Democratic leaders of the country 
on the question of the tariff, and upon which was the contest 
fought and won? No intelligent man who watched the conflict 
can doubt that so far as the tariff was the issue it was upon that 
which promised to protect labor and promote our industries. 
Mr. Cleveland in his Madison Square Garden speech on July 20, 
1892, declared that— 

Ours is not a destructive party. We are not at enmity with ay of the 
rights of our citizens. All are our countrymen. Weare notrecklessly heed- 

ot any American interests nor will we abandon our regard for them. 

In his letter of acceptance, dated Se 
Cleveland, in exactly the same line, stated: 

We wage no exterminating war against any American interests. We be- 
lieve a readjustment can be accomplished in accordance with the principles 
‘we profess without disaster or demolition. We contemplate a fair and care- 
ful distribution of necessary tariff burdens rather than the precipitation of 
free trade. We will rely upon the intelligence of our fellow-countrymen to 
reject the charge that a party comprising a majority of our people is plan- 
ning the destruction or injury of American interests. 

These declarations must also be taken in connection with his 
views in his message of December 6, 1887, when he said: 

In a readjustment of our tariff the interests of American labor in 
manufacture should be erie | considered as well as the preservation of 
our manufactures. * * * t is a condition which confronts us, not a 
theory. Rellef from this condition may involve a slight reduction of the 
advantages which we award our home productions, but the entire withdrawal 
of such advantages should not be contemplated. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. Yes. 

Mr.GOLDZIER. In the position you have taken you substi- 
tute the Republican platform for the Democratic platform. Do 
you consider thut consistent with your ante-election pledges? 

Mr. POWERS. All sensible men do, sir. [Laughter on the Re- 
publican side.] - 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. My dear friend, my ante-election 
pledges were those which I am now reiterating. There was not 
a Democratic orator who made a speech in the State of Penn- 
A Giir ye whom I heard, who did not ring changes on the idea 
that Republican protection is a fraud, but contended that Demo- 
eratie protection would not be fraudulent. I do not substitute 
the Republican for the Demoeratie platform, but] stand loyal, 
K Democratie platforms, and prs se and traditions in all 

at I 8 do on this floor and everywhere. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. I read from the World Almanac 
and Task the gentleman if this is not the last Democratic platform 
of Pennsylvania: 

. 3 r. our 5 to the 3 principles of sound 
„taxation or 
D ele only purposes overnment, economically 

Is that not the last Democratic platform of Pe Tyania? 

a BELTZHOOVER. Exactly, and that is where I stand 
to-day. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana, Do you stand there when you ask 
for protection for the purpose of raising somebody's wages, or 
3 industry? 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. I do not ask for taxation for any pur- 


mber 26, 1892, Mr. 


but revenue. Lask that taxation be levied in the form of a 
tariff for all the revenues required to run the Government, and 
8 so adjusted as to equalize the price of labor here and 
abr ; 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana.. But your platform says: 


For the purposes of Government only. 


Mr. BELTZHOOVER. So J understand that all tariffs, accord- 
ing to Democratic policy, are to be for the purposes of Govern- 
ment only,” and I will follow wherever that doctrine leads. I - 
would rather, as Ingersoll says, ‘‘be right in hell than wrong 
in Heaven.” [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. It will be bad for the gentleman 
when he is wrong in both places. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. It will be well if the gentleman is 
right in either. 

fhe CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. BELTZHOOVER| has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio, L ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman's time be extended for ten minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
desire his time extended? 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. I will just take what time I need. 

TheCHAIRMAN. If the gentleman asks for an extension the 
Chair will submit it. : 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. I do, of course, because all my time 
has been consumed by interruptions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that his time be extended for ten minutes. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will be in order. 
gentleman will suspend until order is restored. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. Mr. Chairman, I did not intend to be 
dragged into the discussion of the general merits of this bill. I 
labored as industriously as my ingenuity would enable me to, as 
I stated last night, to get an opportunity to make a systematic, 
careful, and, as I regard it, a logical discussion of this question 
on the floor of the House. Gentlemen heard me so state last 
night. I came here this morning expecting I would get the 
meager pittance of time allotted to members who are heard un- 
der the five-minute rule, intending to enter a protest against 
some of the provisions of this bill so far as they affect a few of 
the industries in my district, and particularly that of the mak- 
ing of chain. 

Now, when I was interrupted I was going on to show that the 
chain industry has grown up in our country largely under the 
protective laws during the last thirty years. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] I will cite the current reports of the market 
to show that chains are selling to the farmers of this country 
cheaper than they ever were sold. under any former system, free 
trade or protection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Are they cheaper abroad? 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. They are cheaper abroad, and always 
have been cheaper abroad than here. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Then they are cheaper abroad? 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio, Then the farmers would get them 
cheaper under free trade? 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. No, they would not. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. You can take either side of the 
question. 

Mr. BELTZ HOOVER. I understand the gentleman’s theory; 
but reste ee 1888 gen 2 than we are. . 
In 1858, 1859, and 1 up to 1861, they charged 10 cents a poun 
on imported chains. To-day we are 1 to you at 65 
cents. [Applause on the Republican side.] Take off the pro- 
tective tariff, destroy these industries in this country, and the 
foreigners, selfish as they are, will charge you whatever price 
they can command. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

r. JOHNSON of Ohio. How do you know? 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. They have done it in the past, 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. ‘They have always done it, as my col- 
0 suggests. They will do pen as the gentleman does, they 
will be monopolists if they get chance to be. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Why, of course. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. There are, as I have stated, three 
classifications of chains: First, chains that exceed three-quarters 
of an inch in diameter; second, chains from three-quarters to 
three-eighths of an inch in diameter; third, chains from three- 
eighths to three-sixteenths. Under all tariff bills these građa- 
tionshave been made, and sufficient protection has been accorded 


The 


to each elass to cover the difference in the labor cost of the 


article here and abroad. : 
The labor cost of three-quarter inch chains is about 50 centsa 
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hundred pounds. The labor cost of three-sixteenth inch chains 
is $3.50; so that a 30 per cent ad valorem duty on all these classi- 
fications alike, which the present bill proposes, while it might 
be almost prohibitory on the cheaper grades of chain, is abso- 
lutely no protection at all for the higher-priced grades of chains. 
The proposition seems to be too manifest to require discussion. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. These absurdities have run all 
Last ty the bill. That is no objection from a Democratic stand- 


point. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. I have said that in affording protec- 
tion in some instances, and putting articles upon the free list in 
others, these discriminations occur. 


These gentlemen who protect steel plants and put iron ore on | him 


the free list, practice in legislation a worse favoritism than the 
gentlemen who inaugurate high 8 

Now, these interruptions have diverted me from the argument 
I was going to make. Under the law which is proposed to be 
passed we will put this $3.50 of labor on these fine chains in 
competition with the $1.50 in England; for I have the statistics 
here to show that the labor cost of 100 pounds of this three-six- 
teenths chain in England is only $1.50. 

Now, the acts of 1861, 1864, 1874, 1883, and 1890, the McKinle 
act, and the Mills bill, . which I was elected and upon whic 
Jam willing to stand, made this distinction.. If there was 
oT platform which our people fully understood it was the Mills 
bill, which I would very much rather vote for than the one now 
under consideration. That was a revenue bill, a bill that struck 
at protection properly and judiciously, a bill which afforded $2 
protection on this fine grade of chain, which is the exact differ- 

A onos in cost between the labor of England and the labor of Amer- 
ca. 

Now, 100 pounds of these chains in England cost $4.10; the 
freight across is 15 cents; the tariff at present is $2.50, making 
86.75. I have in my possession figures which show that that is 
a hardpan price, for $6.30 is the lowest ible cost at which 
100 pounds of three-sixteenths chain can be made in the United 
States, with the present prices of labor and material. This bill 
puts only $1.23 tariff on 100 pounds, under which rate the indus- 
try of ma these fine ch: in my district will be absolutely 
destroyed. There remains, therefore, for this House to consider, 
the question whether they will allow foreign competition to abso- 
lutely stop the making of small chains in this country or whether 
they N the duty. One of three things must take place: 


The gentlemen who are conducting this business must do one 

of three things, either sto making chains, or have a higher 

tariff than that proposed in this bill, or reduce the wages of 

their employés. [Applause on the Republican side.] It is 

simply a question, then, of the reduction of the wages of labor 

85 e increase of this rate of duty or the cessation of the in- 
ustry. 

On these facts, Mr. Chairman, I will submit to the House the 
amendment which I have proposed, to increase the rate from 30 
to 50 per cent, and which I have, in this desultory way, briefly 
discussed. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt 


Mr. BELTZHOOVER. If I have time. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. As a delegate from New York to the na- 
tional convention, I can say to the gentleman that he has stated 
what is not correct. The New York delegation did not vote for 
the platform as it stands for the purpose of defeating any man. 
They voted for the platform as it stands because Samuel J. Til- 
den was elected President on the same platform in 1876. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say simply, 
in reply to the gentleman, that I leave that controversy to be 
settled between him and the distinguished journal called the 
New York World. I will print in my remarks the editorial to 
which I have referred, and if it does not more than bear out 
what I have stated I will retract the statement. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Whatis the matter with the New York 
un? 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. Nothing; but the New York Sun is 
still more emphatic in its opposition to some of the discrimina- 
tions contained in this bill. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. It stands by the Democratic platform. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. So do I; but the New York Sun, as I 
understand, is opposed to every item on the free list in this bill. 
It is in favor of the Mills bill, which I also favor, because it isa 
tariff for revenue only, and would raise revenue. 

= ae ill the gentleman yield to me for a mo- 
men 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. If the Chairman please, I presume I 
have consumed all the time I desire. I only wish to add a few 
data, which I will not read, but print with my remarks: 


ADDENDA. 
Imported merchandise, 1893, with the rates and duties collected under existing law. 


SCHEDULE C. 
164 A of all kinds, made of iron or 
8 2 


Not less than i of 1 inch in diameter. Ibs. 
Less than j of I inch and not less than § of 
1 inch in diameter. 1 


Importations for fiscal year, June 
30, 1893. 


40.50 
28,021.00 | 14,523. 48 
36,027.12 | 16,212. 43 


Average 

| > Duties Rates of duty under— ad valorem 

estima under— 
Pres- | Pro- 
ent. (posed, 


S88 8 


Duties on chains under the various laws. 


and 
over, | #t02 


Act of 1881 81.5022. 00 
Act of 1888 1.75 2.00 
Mills bill 1.25] 1.50 
Act of 1890 1.60 | 1.80 
Wr ec aasa E eSa ANSO aS -60 +90 


Cost of 100 pounds 


reigns to New Y 


1889. 1890. 1891. 


1,607,298 | 2,065,787 | 1,616,885 | 1,485,606 | 1,145,286 | 1,036,010 


The actual cost of 100 pounds of the same chain in this coun- 
, at the present price of wages and material, is $6.30. 
he cost at which 100 pounds of English can be sold in New 
York is: Cost in England, $4.10; freight. 15 cents; tariff under 
Wilson law, $1.23; total, $5.48, which is 85 cents less than they 
can be produced at here. 
Mr. WARNER. [ask to be recognized. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is following a list made by 
the permanent Chairman of the committee. 


[Mr. CHICKERING withholds his remarks for revision. See 
Appendix.] 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, I rise at this time merely to 
resent one or two protests against putting iron ore on the free 
ist or reducing the present duty, and I send to the Clerk’s desk 
to be read as a part of my remarks a memoriai from the ship- 
masters of Cleveland, in my State, 


1894. 
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‘The memorial was read, as follows: 


To the Hon. W. J. WEITE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


We, the 168 members of Cleveland Lodge, No Ship Masters’ Association, 


on craft employed on the Great Lakes, ee pally residing in the Twen- 
tieth and Twenty-first Congressional districts, and citizens of Cleveland, in 
the State of Ohio, respectfully represent to you, without to political 


relations whatever, our great anxiety 8 the tariff legislation now 
8 This must be our excuse for addressing you in this manner. The 

ilson bill. while it openly discriminates in favor of some special interests, 
abandons the protective policy. This will displace on a large scale Ameri- 
can for foreign products, especially iron ore, the thing which in freighting 
we largely earn our living. It puts on the free list that product, allowing the 
ores of Spain, Cuba, and Africa wherever itis mined, by coolie peon. or slave 
labor, and freighted to this country in large, almost valueless tramp hulls, 
and they manned by men that are practi homeless wanderers, even to 
masters whose wages scarce equal a hostler's, and the crews of these craft 
working for less than our average bootblack earns, and living on food that 
would be scant for your favorite dog. Will you ask us to be on a level with 
this class of labor? 

We number on these Great Lakes 50.000. We havehomes, wives, and chil- 
dren depending on us, many of us homes that are partly paid for, and if 
this free foreign ore comes in, we will be ee as sure as fate, and suf- 
fering to us and those we love is sure to follow. 

We do not exaggerate the gravity nor the qanpa of this situation, and 
We most devoutly and sole: y appeal to you to do all in your power to pre- 
serve the present duty on iron ore. The Government certainly needs the 
revenue from it, and we, as your countrymen, need the work at American 
hip rr ES can not existon the recompense or food given to coolie, peon, 
or slave A 

At a meeting of the above-named lodge, at which almost every member 
was present. and held on January 5, 1894,the forego was unanimously 
9 — 5 no 5 So or vote, . it bated 0 pe — ve same 

ce e president and secretary under the seal of the e. 
A = 0. E. BENHAM, President. 
[SEAL.] FRANK BROWN, Secretary. 


Mr. WHITE. Iask, now, Mr. Chairman, to have read also as 
a part of my remarks the protest of the vessel owners of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, against the repeal of the duty on iron ore; and I ask 
unanimous consent that my time be sufficiently extended to have 
the protest read in full. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 
_ The protest was read, as follows: 


To the honorable the Senate and House of Representatives in Congress assembled: 


Ought the tariff on iron ore be changed? ~ 

The undersigned vessel owners resi at Cleveland, Ohio, most respect- 
fully represent: 

That we have no desire to waste the time of your honorable body with 
any discussion of economic or political questions. The vessel owners are 
composed of men of all political panon and do not agree on political ques- 
tions. But we unanimously desire to cali the special attention of Congress 
to the proposed plan of changing the tarif upon iron ore, a matter vital to 
our interests; and we earnestly urge your honorable body to prevent legis- 
lation that will cripple our business, if not destroy the value of our prop- 
erty. This property consists of steam, sail, and unrigg~«d vessels, engaged 
in transporting coal, iron ore, and other freights on the great chain of 


88. 

If the traffic in iron ore is substantially lessened; or the price per ton for 
its transportation from Lake Superior to the lower lakes largely decreased, 
our business will be seriously injured, and the enormous vessel property 
upon the lakes rendered comparatively valueless. 

By reference to the report of the Commissioner of Navigation en June 
30, 1843, he estimates the number of vessels upon the lakes at 3,761. Of these 
1,731 are steamers. The gross tonnage of the lake fleets is 432.365 tons. He 
estimates the value of the steam vessels at $59,817,324, and sailing and un- 
rigged vessels at $9,766,150, or a total valuation of $69,613,474. 

on. George H. Ely, of Cleveland, president of the Western Iron Ore As- 
sociation, and one of the highest authorities upon the subject of iron ore, 
estimates that the capital in docks and their equipments on Lake SS aR 
and Michigan, built and used exclusively for shipping ores, at $10,885,665, 

The capital employed exclusively in the rail transportation from mines to 
shipping ports on Lakes Superior and Michigan is $32,014,504 (oficial). The 
capital engaged in the Lake Superior mining districts as per census reports 
is $71,325,122. The Lg in docks and their equipments at Lake Erie ports, 
between Toledo and Buffalo is $12,392,880 (official). The capital employed 
exclusively in railroad transportation of ores from Lake Erie ports to mills 
and furnaces is $26,343,617 (official), 

It will thus be seen that the amount of property directly engaged in the 
mining, Shipping, and transportation of ores reacbes the enormous sum of 
nearly $200,000.000, Since July. 1893, this vast Babe nde has paid few or no 
dividends, and is ot no benefit toits owners. Nearl the es are closed; 
the value of Lake Superior iron stocks have fallen in market value from 100 
to 500 per cent, and tens of thousand of workmen have been thrown out of 
e and now swarm in idleness in every great city of the lakes. 

at your honorable body may understand how the vessel men were af- 
fected by cheap rates and dull times last season, we say that, with the 
choicest vessels known to the carrying trade of 800 standard vessels—that 
is, vessels 3 (A 2) or better, the average loss on each vessel was 82,000, 
or $1,600,000. We add that contracts for shipbuilding at Cleveland have 
practically ceased. although this city has heretofore been the second largest 
shipbuilding port in the world. 

e are informed that with the tariff on iron ore at 75 cents per ton, the 
Lake Superior mines could only undersell the foreign productions in 1892 
about 18 cents per ton, and this only as far eastas Pittsburg. It must be 
remembered that we carry our ores to market about 1,200 miles by water, 
as great a distance as from Cuba to New York. In 1889 and 1890the ayorago 
cost of labor per ton of ore in the Lake Superior region ranged from 89} 
cents to $1.33. The average total cost of the ore per ton at the mines was 
about $2.32. The average wages paid was $2.10 per day. Of course, all this 
is now changed. 

Dr. William T. Sweet, of Philadelphia, ial agent United States Cen- 
sus, says that the iron industries of the Western States. California, Colo- 
rado, ois, Iowa, Indiana, Kausas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Ohio, Oregon, Utah, 8 Wisconsin, and Wyoming, cover. 
ing blast furnaces, iron and steel rolling mills, Bessemer. open hearth and 
crucible steel forges, iron ore forges, aud Pi iron bloomeries for the year 
1890, had capital invested to the amount of $108,070,751, employ 41,377 work- 
men, and pay annually $23,020,028 wages. ` 

The total product of iron ore in the United States for 1892 was estimated 


at about 16,000,000 tons; of this amount about 9,000,000 tons came from the 
Lakes Superior and Michigan districts. 

The mere statement of the above facts is the most powerful argument we 
can t to demonstrate that any legislation that * in jeopardy or 
renders useless such enormous and vitally important industries must be 
re ed by those interested with apprehension and dismay. We respect- 

y say that we look to Congress to protect, and not sacrifice, our prop- 
erty; and we therefore most earnestly, as vessel-owners, pee against 
any Spn of the 75 cents duty on foreign ores, because we believe such re- 

al strike a deadly blow at our interests, affect disastrously the entire 
m industries of the country, and bring ruin to thousands of families, 

The closing of mills, furnaces. and manufactories at Cleveland. caused by 
the fear of unfavorable tariff legislation, has alr thrown out of employ 
over 5,000 workmen, and it is estimated that over 12,000 workingmen in this 
city are out of work. Of these over 4,000 families are dependent entirely on 
the Bethel charitable organization for support, and the public square holds 
at this writing over 2,000 men having a public meeting to demand labor or 
bread. No such alarming, painful spectacle was ever known in Ohio. 

To call iron ore a raw material” is a grave mistake, It is no morearaw 
material than wheat or corn or potatoes. It is a product, and the product of 
skill, labor, and capital. : 

So far as we are concerned, representing men of all political opinions, we 
can see no possible benefits to accrue by the proposed ch of duty on iron 
ore. If iron ore is allowed to come to America duty free, it must certainly 
follow that the price of labor in this country will be largely reduced, keenly 
3 the comfort, ee and support of thousands of humble 
homes, inflicting needless injury to the vast capital employed in the world 
of iron industries of the United States, strike a deadly blow at the vessel in- 
terests and the commerce of the lakes. and wipe out of existence one-half 
the value of every mine inthe lake Superior regions. We most respectfully 
submit that it is the duty of Congress to foster, encourage, and develop 
these industries, rather than volunteer legislation to a te them. 

Thomas Wilson, Hawgood and Avery Transit 8 Mitchell 
& Co., Thomas Fitzpatrick, M. A. Bradley, D. L. Pennington, , 
8 Brown, Harvey H. Brown & Co., George P. McKay, 
C. E. Benham, L. C. Hanna, James Corri John Corrigan, 
Hawgood & Canfield, John W. Warner, Warner & Co., Ameri- 
can Steel e Company, William Chisholm, manager; H. J. 
Webb & Co., The Richardson Transportation Company, W.C. 
Richardson, manager; Minnesota Steamship Company, by 
James Pickands, president; Huron ped 1 By James 
Pickands, vice- ident; The Cleveland- s lron Company, 
by J. H. Sh e, secretary; St. Clair Steamship Company, 
by J. H. Sheadle, secretary; R. R. Rhodes, George Presley, 
George Stone, M. A. Hanna, William S. Mack. 


Mr. DENSON was recognized. z 

Mr. OATES. Mr. Chairman, before my colleague begins I 
ask unsnimous consent that his time be extended to ten minutes. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


[Mr. DENSON withholds his remarks for revision. See Ap- 
pendix.] 


Mr. SNODGRASS. Mr. Chairman, I rise for recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair had agreed to recognize the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman from Alabama has consented to 
yield to me for one moment for a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Tha time of the gentemen has expired. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be recognized 
further on to refute the charge of protection so far as it relates 
to any principle or declaration of Andrew Jackson. [Laughter 
and applause. ] 


[Mr. TAWNEY withholds his remarks for revision, and they 
will appear hereafter. ] 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, I can imagine no greater 
political inconsistency or absurdity than the position which my 
colleague [Mr. TAWNEY] has taken upon the question of iron ore 
in his advocacy of a protective duty upon that ore. In the dis- 
trict which he has the honor to represent not a pound of iron ore 
is mined, but every one of his constituency isusing the products 
of iron ore, and we claim that by making ore free we shall re- 
duce the price of the products from iron. The gentleman asks 
tariff protection for the few who own the iron mines, but the 
protection he would give the wage-earner, the farmer, the small 
producer is such protection as is akin to the protection vultures 
give to lambs. N on the Democratic side.] ; 

Mr. TAWNEY. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. BALDWIN. I can not be interrupted. I stand here, Mr. 
Chairman, as an advocate of free iron ore, in the interest of the 
State of Minnesota. [Applause.] My coileague stands here as 
an advocate for the protection of iron ore, representing twenty 
men who own the iron mines of the State of Minnesota. In my 
own district are the greatest and richest deposits of iron ore in 
the world, and we fear no such ruin and distress from free ore 
as are predicted by gentlemen on the other side of the House. 
Give us free ore and we can compete with the world. We have 
no fear of the bugaboo of Cuban cheap labor. We have investi- 
gated the question of cheap Cuban labor, and we find from the 
reports of our experts that Cuban labor at 80 cents a day, as 
worked in their mines, is dearer than Minnesota labor at $2 a 
day. L advocate free iron ore because I know that under that 
system we can build up at Duluth a second and a greater manu- 
facturing center than Pittsburg. 

Under free ore we fear no competition, not even Canadian com- 
petition; for the people of Minnesota for many years past have 
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been pleading and begging and crying and howling for commer- 
cial davo with 8 and “commercial union” is only another 
name for free trade. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Now, one word in regard to the petition that my colleague has 

resented from my district. It is claimed in that petition that 
ie is signed by Democrats and Republicans. I know of but one 
Democrat who signed that petition, and from my co jondence 
with the Democracy of my district I think I am safe in saying 
that but one Democrat did sign it. [Laughter.] But how far 
does such a pstition go upon this question—a petition of 6,000 or 
6,500 men originating in the Duluth Stock Exchange, an organ- 
ization that has for its object operating in mining stocks, gam- 
bling in mining stecks, and is guilty of so many sins that it will 
take the tears of all the angels to wipe the record out. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. I would like to ask the gentleman from Min- 
nesota a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired. 

Mr. ONEILIL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman's time be extended five minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Now, will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. BALDWIN. _ Les, sir. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Havé not the resolutions passed by the Stock 
Exchange been indorsed by the Chamber of Commerce of Duluth, 
and is it not a fact that the gentleman himself has served as 
president of the Duluth Chamber of Commerce, so that that body, 
no doubt, is a reputable one? s 

Mr. BALDWIN. In reply tothe gentleman, I will say that for 
six years I was president of the Duluth Chamber of Commerce, 
but for the last three years the meetings of that su have been 
exceedingly rare, for the reason that we could not obtain a quo- 
rum, though eight members of the directory constituted a quo- 
rum. Since my election to Congress that body has been slowly 
but surely dying, and if there is anything deader to day in the 
State of Minnesota than the Duluth Chamber of Commerce I 
have not heard of it. [Laughter.] Iam willing to admit that 
the Chamber of Commerce of Duluth probably did indorse this 
petition, but they were so ashamed of the petition that they did 
not send it- to their Democratic Representative here, but pre- 
sented it toa Republican who lives 200 miles away from Duluth. 
[Laughter.] : 

Mr. HAUGEN. I will ask the gentleman whether he did not 
receive a copy of the petition? 

Mr. BALDWIN. No, sir. The only knowledge I had of the 

tition was that the gentleman who has presented it here in- 

orms me that he had such a petition which he was requested to 
resent. 
g Mr. HAUGEN. I presented the petition myself, 

Mr. BALDWIN. Afterwards I met the secretary of the Du- 
luth Stock Exchange, who was sent all the way from Duluth to 
Washington to bring that petition, and I made an argument to 
him in favor of free iron ore for our district, and he admitted 
that he could not meet or answer any one point of it. Is there 
any more information that the gentleman from Wisconsin de- 

i 2 


sires? 

Mr. HAUGEN. No. The gentleman has answered my ques- 
tions. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, I stand for free iron ore for 
the million and a half people of the State of Minnesota, as against 
the twenty men who own the iron mines of Minnesota, who ask 
for protection. Asa Democrat, I advocate the Democratic doc- 
trine—the greatest good to the greatest number. [Applause.] 


Mr. FORMAN withholds his remarks for revision. See Ap- 
pendix.] 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. Chairman, I listened with a great deal 
of interest to the speech of the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
TAWNEY] asking for protection to iron ore. Now, if there is 
any part of the United States thatcan compete with all the world 
in the production of iron ore it is the State of Minnesota. That 
State has what is perhaps the greatest iron-ore deposits in the 
United States, known as the Mesaba iron ore district, 120 miles by 
30 miles in area and I do not know how deep. The iron ore lies 
there within 10 or 15 feet of the surface; 15 merely have to 
scrape off a little clay and gravel and wheel the ore away in a 
wheelbarrow. That district certainly does not need protection 

ainst any part of the world. The trouble is with the people in 
ecota, as with the people all over the country 


ore deposits. John G. Rockefeller is the man who to-day con- 
trols those deposits; and the business is practically a monopoly. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to have read from the desk an editorial 
from the Minneapolis Tribune, a Republican paper, which tells 
much better than I can tell the story as to what are the needs of 
the people of Minnesota in nb ale to the protection of iron ore. 

Mr. GEAR. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SIMPSON. Not just now. Lask the Clerk to read what 
I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The Republican party is peers in the Minnea 


lis platform to protection 
of industry, but it is not p 


edged to protection of monopolies and royalties. 
When the cost of protection is less at home than abroad, protection of iron 
ore, and eee is protection of monopoly and royalties pure and 
simple. The Republican is PaB to no such dangerous policy. : 

It was because such policy cal to Republican principles that the 
party placed anthracite coal on the free list, and sugar and bi -twine on 
the free list. Under the same 8 which placed bard coal on the free 
list, soft coal should go on the free list. Soft coal possesses no virtue not 

hard coal. Neither deserves any protection at the hands of a 
party whose aim is single to the protection of honest competitive industry 
and the welfare of American labor. Under the same law comes petroleum. 
The Standard Oil Com needs and deserves no een under the guise 
of tection to Am labor. The cry is too t 

m the principle that the protection of stumpage is not the protection of 
labor or of legitimate 3 the Republican party, reco; that the 
8 of logs is a protection of stumpage, placed logs on the free list. 
ust as the protection of logs is the protection of stumpage, so the protec- 
tion of iron ore, the cost of producing which is less here than abroad, is the 
protection of royalties. An analysis of the facts as produced by those who 
clamor loudest for e shows that the question of wages no place 
in iron-ore competition and production. esota pays twice as ha 
Wage rate in the iron mines as Pennsylvania, and yet pays freight on its ore 
over a thousand miles and undersells Pennsylvania in its own markets. 
What does Minnesota, paying $1.50 to $2.50 pez day, care if the laborers in the 
Pennsylvania mines receive 1. 10 per day, in Tennessee and the Virginias #1 
per ‘oe 12 Georgia and North Carolina, 68 cents per day, and in Texas, 50 
cents per day? - 

What does it matter to the Mesabi magnates what the wages are in Brit- 
ish mines, if the cost of producing a ton of ore is from 81 to 31.50 per ton in 
Great Britain as against 20 to 50 cents on the Mesabi? What matters it if 
wages in Cuban and Spanish mines are 50 cents to $1 per day, when the cost 
of producing a ton of ore is from two to five times what it is on oar rich 
range? This whole wage talk in regard to iron-ore production isa false pre- 
text. The very interests which clamor about wages in order to get protec- 
tion on their royalties have admitted and boasted time and again that Min- 
nesota F gee iron ore at a lower cost than any other mines in the 
world. e iron trade journals demonstrate the fact weekly in tables of 
Statistics. Every mining and geological authority claims it. The organs 
which make the loudest howls on the subject have demonstrated the falsity 
of their pretensions in scores of columns of statistics from day to day for 
over a year past. 

The Standard Oil Company, which has the largest interests in the Mesaba 
range, and owns the principal mines that arerepresented as needing protec- 
tion, needs no more protection on its rich iron ore, mined with a steam 
shovel at from 20 to 50 cents per ton. than it does on its oll monopoly. It is 
time that this ridiculous farce, these false pretexts in the name of the labor- 
ing man, butin the interests of royalty collectors and of powerful syndicates 
which need no protection, should give way to legitimate arguments in the 
interest of labor and Minnesota industry. Instead of decrying our known 
ability to compete with the world in iron-ore production, and running down 
our un eled resources, let Minnesota devote its ae to bull. up 
an iron and steel industry for the employment of our labor and capital in 
diversified metallic industries. That orth while. 


Here the hammer fell.] 

r. SIMPSON. I would like to have five minutes more. I 

want to hear and answer the question of the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. TAWNEY]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection toextending the time of 
the gentleman from Kansas five minutes? 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. I do not object. 

Mr. WALKER. I hope there will be no objection. I think 
20 leader of the Democratic party ought to have the time that 

e wants. 

Mr. SIMPSON. The editorial just read at the Clerk’s desk is 
from a . paper; and, as will be observed, it declares 
emphatically that iron ore can be produced in the State of Min- 
nesota cheaper than anywhere else in the world. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SIMPSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TAWNEY. How many iron mines are there in the Mesaba 
range where you can produce the ore with a steam shovel? 

Mr. SIMPSON. I have no facts in my possession—— 

Mr. TAWNEY. No, I thought not, 

Mr. SIMPSON (continuing). To prove how many mines there 
are on the Mesaba range where you can tg e ore with a 
steam shovel; neither does it matter. This Republican paper 
says that iron ore can be produced cheaper there than anywhere 
else in the world. It says, further, thai the people there need 
no protection and that any protection which raises the price of 
ore is not in the interest of labor, but.in the interest of a com- 


be w 


Mr. FAWNEY. Will the gentleman allow me a moment? bine that has a monopoly in the deposits of iron ore. That is 
Mr. SIMPSON. I have only five minutes; otherwise I would | good Republican authority and ought to be acceptable to gentle- 
be glad to yield. men on the Republican side of the House. 
M r. TAWNEY. I desire to correct a statement of fact. Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Is it satisfactory to my friend from 
Mr. SIMPSON. You will have a chance to correct any state- | Kansas? 
ment I may make. Mr. SIMPSON. 


The trouble is that a monopoly has control of those great iron- 


It is satisfactory to me. The paper is the 
Minneapolis Tribune, a Republican paper. 
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Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Do you know the date of that 


- editorial? 


Mr. SIMPSON. January 20, 1894. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am a free trader, as Ihave had the pleas- 
ure of 1 bete before, and I believe in putting everything 
on the free list. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Will the gentleman allow.me just one inter- 
ruption? 

r. SIMPSON. In a minute. I believe it is injustice to put 
one commodity on the free list and leave a tax upon another. I 
am satisfied, gentlemen, that it would result in great injury to 
American consumers, and producers, too, to put a tariff on iron 
and coal and those things that enter into the production of 
ps fac 

All your vast machinery that to-day is producing the wealth 
of this country is increased in cost because of this protection; 
and therefore, when you cheapen the iron which goes into the 
construction of this machinery, you are enabling the manufac- 
turer to manufacture more cheaply; and the result will be more 
beneficial to the masses of the people than anything else you can 

ut on the free list. These two articles, iron and coal, ought to 
ba on the free list even if everything else has a tariff upon it. 

Mr. TAWNEY. If your theory is correct, then why is it that 
to-day in the iron mines of Minnesota, which are capable of em- 
ploying 9,000 men, there are only 900 men employed? 

. SIMPSON, I will tell you the reason. It is because John 

D. Rockefeller has a combination, a trust, a combine, with other 

capitalists, and they have shut down the mines and limited the 

output, discharging the laborers, so as to compel the American 

ple to pay higher prices for iron ore in this country. That 
the reason. [Applause on the Democratic side. | 

Mr. TAWNEY. Is is not a fact that iron ore is selling in 
Cleveland for less than the cost of production? 

Mr. SIMPSON. Yes, because your system of protection has 

alyzed business and industry. By increasing the cost you 
bax stopped the consumption of it, and it has brought lower 
prices and stagnation to all branches of industry. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. How do you tack together the two propo- 
sitions that Mr. Rockefeller and others are trying to force pro- 
tection to their commodity, when at the same time you say pro- 
tection has destroyed the industry of which they are at the head? 

Mr. SIMPSON. I tack them together in this way, because it 
is only under your system of protection that you can form com- 
bines or monopolies to control these great natural opportuni- 
ties. Free trade, too, means access to land, the storehouse of 
wealth. 

A MEMBER. How about the Nova Scotia coal combine? 

Mr. SIMPSON. These combines grow out of protection as 
naturally as toadstools out of a rotten log. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BOUTELLE. And these monopolies are formed for the 
purpose of selling goods at less than cost, are they? 

r. GEAR. Will the gentleman who is telling us so much 
about trusts and combines kindly inform the House and the 
country who controls the output of the Nova Scotia mines to- 


day? 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. Speaker, it makes no difference. The 
coal combine in Nova Scotia is just as bad as it is in the United 
States. Ithisthesame results of preventing labor from getting 
access to these opportunities to produce wealth that the people 
want to consume, and the same results are paoa by paralyz- 
ing business and trade, because it is in the last analysis arestric- 
tion on tride. I have no moré sympathy for the coal combine 
in Nova Scotia than I have for the coal combine in the State of 
Ohio or the State of Pennsylvania; and they would not be pos- 
sible in either except for land monopoly, which I would destroy 
with all other monopolies. : 

Mr. GEAR. But the mine owners of Nova Scotia are said to 
be your friends. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I have no friends in Nova Scotia in the coal 
business, any more than the gentleman from Iowa has. The peo- 
ple I want to represent, and the people every gentleman ought 
to represent, are the large mass of the American people who use 
these products of the earth; and any law that forces these com- 
binations, trusts, and combines to prevent the people from get- 
ting access to them, is a dstriment to the whole people; and I 
will vote for any bill that relives the American people from these 
trusts and combines. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Will you 

Mr. SIMPSON. Yes, sir; 
nesota. 

Mr. TAWNEY. The gentleman has stated that the mines in 
the Mesaba range are owned by the Rockefeller trust. I want 
to inform him that the largest share of the iron mines in the 
Mesaba range are owned in fee by the State of Minnesota in its 

nr 


sove ight. 
Mr. SIMPSON, I did not say Mr. Rockefeller owned all the 


rmit just one more statement? 
yield to the gentleman from Min- 


Mesaba ore deposit, but I said he owned enough of them to con- 
trol them, and I have proven that by a Republican witness, the 
Minneapolis Tribune. 

Mr. TAWNEY. He does not control them. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I said he owned enough to control them, and 
that is where the injustice is done. This land that the State of 
Minnesota acquired under the swamp-land law these men have 
been enabled to get control of by State legislation. It shows 
that the people ought never to have with these great de- 
poeta, but ought to have kept them, not for Rockefeller, but the 

ople. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Just one word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 

Ir. SIMPSON] has expired, and the gentleman from Missouri 
Mr. CLARK] is recognized. 


[Mr. CLARK of Missouri withholds his remarks for revision. 
See Appendix.] 


all GEAR withholds his remarks for revision. See Appen- 
ix. 


Mr. BYNUM. Mr. Chairman, we have heard a great deal 
about the protests that have been presented to this House 
against the passage of this bill and about the sentiment which 
has been aroused throughout the country. We have been re- 
peatedly informed that that sentiment has not been worked up 
by the industries which have been deriving great profits from 
the high rates of duty, or by any other improper 8 

In order to show the origin of at least some of these petitions 
that have been received by members, I desire to have read a 
couple of slips which are being circulated throughout the coun- 
try, and which have been sent to some of my constituents, I 
ask the Clerk to read those slips. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

THE AMERICAN PROTECTIVE-TARIFF LEAGUE, DEVOTED TO THE PROTEC- 
` TION OF AMERICAN LABOR AND INDUSTRIES. 

{National headquarters, No. 135 West Twenty-third street, New York.] 
To friends of protection: 


We hand you herewith our Wilson bill postal-card slips, intended for in- 
sertion in letters, Kindly make the best use of these you can. If these 
slips can only be used in sufficiently large quantities, we feel tha t it will be 
productive of great benefit. We suggest that in order to save time that 

ou have these stipe printed yourselves, If, however, you are in our vicin- 

ity. and time can saved by sending to our office, notify us and we will 
send you all that you can make use of. 

Immediate action is urged. 

Yours very truly, 
WILBUR F. WAKEMAN, 
General le 


3... ear mam ere 
e sole cause of the hard times and its attendant misery is the Wilson 

free-trade tariff. Defeat this and the wheels of trade and industry will 
quickly revolve as usual The free traders don't like postal-card protests. 

Mr. BYNUM. Mr. Chairman, Iam informed that similar cir- 
culirs have been sent all over the country; and while I have not 
received a very great number of protests, I have received a few 
that I have no doubt have been worked up by the distribution of 
these documents. N 

Mr. Chairman, I have been somewhat amused at the efforts 
upon the other side of the House to avoid the result of the con- 
clusions of their own arguments. The other day, when the gen- 
tleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] was citing the large quanti- 
ties of agricultural peas that were exported from Canada to 
the United States, I asked him the question as to whether we 
did not sell more to Canada than Canadasold to us. Thegentle- 
man very innocently replied, *‘ Notof those articles.” Now, from 
the answer of the gentleman, it would be inferred that the trade 
was carried on by an exchange of similar products, that we would 
sell to Canada the same products that Canada sells tous. Ac- 
cording to his idea trade would be carried on under the same 
principle as if the farmer hauled a load of wheat to market, 
sold it, and then bought another load, hauled it home, and gar- 
nered up. Exactly where the profits would be in such trade I 
am unable to comprehend, and only the fertile brain of the gen- 
tleman from Maine could conceive of any one conducting such a 
transaction. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thetime of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. I believe our side has 
any five minutes, 

he CHAIRMAN. There are ten minutes remaining, which 

belongs to the committee. 

Mr. HAUGEN. How much time has been occupied? 

The CHAIRMAN. One hour and forty-three minutes has 
been occupied for the amendment, on that side; that is, 
the bill; and sixty-five minutes, if the Chair is correctly in- 
formed, in favor of the bill. The time now remaining is ten 
minutes, which the Chair gives to the gentleman from West 
eae It will not 3 the time occupied by the two 

es. 
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Mr. HAUGEN. Nearly all of that, however, has been con- 
sumed on the other side of the center aisle this morning. 

The CHAIRMAN. This morning it may have been; but on 

esterday evening, if the gentleman kept the time correctly, 
i would see that it was used on the other side. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I have not kept the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did keep it. 

Mr. PAYNE. Not on this side of the aisle. The time has not 
been consumed on this side of the aisle; but on this side of the 
bill. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair, of course, can not keep all the 
time against the bill on one side. 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly; we are perfectly content. Weare 
not complaining. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has endeavored to divide the 
time equally and fairly. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. Mr. Chairman, while 
this discussion has taken quite a wide range, the question imme- 
diately under consideration is the duty on iron ore. In the early 
history of our country a duty was laid upon this and similar ar- 
ticles, not only for the purpose of raising revenue to support the 
Government, but also, as advocated by many of our most hon- 
ored public men, for the purpose of establishing in this country’ 
certain industries which they considered would be necessary in 
ease of war. Of course, at that period our metal industries were 
practically upon the seaboard. Now, we have advanced more 
rapidly than any nation in the world, until we are perhaps the 
principal manuiacturing nation in industries pertaining to iron 
ore that there is in the world; and our whole condition has rad- 
ically changed. 

Whatever argument may have obtained in former years for 
duty upon iron ores, will find no support under present condi- 
tions. No gentleman can assume for a moment that ores which 
are found west of the Alleghenies, the ores which are found in 
the Lake Superior region, can by any possible cheapening of 
transportation be driven from their natural market, which is 
the great Mississippi Valley, where there is a majority of the 
people, and the larger part of the commerce of this country. I 
think it is impossible to sustain by any line of reasoning which 
I have ever been able to discover that the effect of free iron ore 
upon the metal industry on our seaboard would be other than 
entirely salutary. Almost without exception, and certainly the 
exception includes no considerable supply, our Southern and 
Eastern ores are high in phosphorus; and to meet the mcdern 
demands, those ores must be scantily consumed, unless the man- 
ufacturers are permitted to blend them with Bessemer ores, 
which are low in phosphorus. 

The ores of the Great Lakes must be drawn far beyond their 
natural and legitimate market if by a tariff on foreign Bessemer 
ores we compel the South ard East to use them. It lays the 
seaboard and the South under the most onerous and injurious 
embargo to compel them to secure these indispensable ores over 
such an artificial and costly route. The question of the mainte- 
nance of the industry is nolonger before us. It will greatly add 
to the employment of our people to get these needed ores free, 
and I submit that the old policy is now obsolete and injurious to 
the last degree. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, every reason 
for putting coal upon the free list applics with equal if not 
stronger force to removing the duty from iron ore. If duties 
are laid for revenues, we could not select any duties more hurt- 
ful to American industries or more injurious to American labor 
than duties levied upon production. Labor is paid out of the 
product which 1 It shares that product with the 
cost of the material and with the profit upon capital. Just so 
far as you increase the cost of the material by taxation levied 
upon it you diminish the share of the product that goes to the 
labor which creates it. Just so far as you increase the cost of 
the article by a tax laid upon the materials of which it is com- 
posed you limit its market, you limit the consumption, and you 
take away from labor the opportunity of employment. 

Upon no ground of R can the duty on iron ore be any 
longer justified in this country. The development of iron pro- 
duction in the United States in the last few years has outstripped 
the development of all other countries in the world put together. 
We have discovered the richest deposits. We have discovered 
deposits which are the mosteasily and the most cheaply worked. 
The deposits of Alabama and Tennessee ores, the deposits along 
the lakes of the Northwest, lie convenient to the surface and are 
convenient to the cheapest lines of transportation in the 3 
They are now mined by labor-saving inventions so successfully 
that it is not possible for any Soap Bees compete with the 
United States in putting ore upon shipboard or upon the car. 
They can not do it as cheaply as it can be done in those regions. 
Some days ago I saw a letter from Mr. Bush, president of a 
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large iron company in Alabama, which I have somewhere among 
my pepese, in which he stated, what is common knowledge, that 
pig ‘on could be made more cheaply in Alabama than in Eng- 
The only result for Alabama of taking the duty off iron 
ore would be to bring in ores from Cuba to combine with hers 
and increase her output of iron and of steel. Ihavelying on my 
desk an interview with Capt. McDougall, the builder of the 
whale-backs which have to some extent revolutionized trans- 
portation upon the Great Lakes. 
He says that in the new mining repona along the lakes, es- 
poole in what is known as the Mesaba Range, all they have to 
o is to strip off a slight film of surface and put the steam 
shovels to work, and that the ore can be loaded upon the cars 
at a price lower than anywhere else in the world. He further 
declares that the supply visible tothe naked eye is greater than 
this country has mined for many years past, and that in his 
judgment the day will soon come when 20,000,000 tons of ore will 
be shipped eastward from the ports of Duluth and Superior. 
Thre is no possible excuse, then, either on the ground of rev- 
enue or protection, for continuing any duty upon iron ore; first, 
because it is not a proper subject of taxation under a revenue 
tariff; and secondly, because we have to-day reached such a de- 
gree of capacity for its production, and possess such exhaustless 
stores that we can defy all the world; and a tariff upon ore, the 
raw material, has no other home effect than to diminish the 
employment of labor, and no other foreign effect than to operate 
as a protection to foreign manufacturers. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 


The CH h . The time for debate has expired. If any 
8 esires to offer an amendment that is in order the 
hair will entertain it before declaring the debate closed. The 


Chair will state the parliamen status. The gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. OATES] has offered one amendment to this sched- 
ule and the gentleman from Tennessee Mr. TAYLOR] has of- 
fered an amendment in the nature of a substitute for the pend- 
ing amendment. The Clerk will first report the amendment of 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OATEs]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out of the free list iron ore, etc., and on page 19, after line 9 of par- 
agraph 120, insert: 

“Iron ore, including manganiferous iron ore, also the dross or residuum 
from burnt pyrites, 40 cents per ton (42.70 per cent); sulphur ore, as pyrites, 
or sulphuret of iron in its natural state, 40 cents per ton: Provided, That in 
levying and collecting the duty on iron ore no deduction shall be made from 
the weight of the ore on account of moisture which may be chemically or 
physically combined therewith.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will now report the substitute 
offered by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. TAYLOR]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend House bill 4864 by inserting, on page 16, after the words “Iron and 
steel.“ in “Schedule C,“ line 10, the following: 

Iron ore, ina age d erous iron ore, also the dross or residuum 
from burnt pyrites, 75 cents per ton. Sulphur ore, as tes, or sulphuret 
of iron in its natural state, containing not more than P saa cent copper, 75 
cents per ton: Provided, That ore containing more than 2 per cent of copper 
shall pay, in addition thereto, one-half of 1 cent per pound for the copper 
contained therein: Provided, also, That sulphur ore as pyrites or sulphuret 
of iron in its natural state, containing in excess of 25 per cent of sulphur, 
shall be free of duty, except on the copper contained therein, as above pro- 
vided: And provided further, That in levying and collecting the duty on iron 
ore no deduction shall be made from the weight of the ore on account of 
moisture which may be chemically or physicaliy combined therewith.” 

And by striking out, on page 76, paragraph (free list) 517, containing the 
following words: 

“Tron ore, including manganiferous iron ore, also the dross or residuum 


from burnt pyrites, and sulphur ore, as pyrites or suiphuret of iron in its 
natural state.“ 


The CHAIRMAN. The question will first be taken upon the 
substitute. 

The question being taken upon the substitute offered by Mr. 
TAYLOR of Tennessee, the Chairman declared that the noes 
seemed to have it. ' 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. I ask for a division. 

The committee divided: and there were—ayes 67, noes 137. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chairman appointed Mr. WIL- 
SON of West Virginia and Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
65, noes 136. 

So the substitute was rejected. 

The question being then taken on the amendment of Mr. 
OATES, the Chairman declare that the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. OATES. L ask for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 63, noes 124. 

Mr. OATES. I demand tellers. 

Tellers being ordered, the Chairman appointed Mr. WILSON 
of West Virginia and Mr. OATES. 

ee committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayeg 
52. noes 109. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment which 

I send to the desk. 


1894. 
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The amendment was read, as follows: 

Page 8: Amend paragraph 501 by striking out the word “and,” in line 8, 
and inserting after the words cotton is the words, “and all articles for 
use in the manufacture of cotton, including machinery and equipment; ™ 
60 that the paragraph will read; 

“591. Plows, tooth and disk harrows, harvesters, reapers, agricultural 
drills, and planters, mowers, horserakes, cultivators. threshing machines, 
cotton gins, and all articles for use in the manufacture of cotton, including 
machinery and equipment.” 


[Mr. ROBBINS addressed the committee. 
appear hereufter.] 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment 
which is in the nature of a substitute for the amendment of the 
gentemen from Alabama [Mr. ROBBINS]. I propose to add to 

e end of the paragraph, instead of the language proposed to 
be inserted by the gentleman from Alabama, the language 
which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

At the end of paragraph 591 add the following: 


“Provided. That if any of said articles be imported, the product of any 
ses a duty on such articles exported from the United 


His remarks will 


— 


country which im 
States, there s be levied, collected, and paid u such imported articles 
the rate of duty existing prior to the passage of this act.” 


Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I make a pointof order that 
this proposition is not germane to the amendmentof the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 

Mr. PAYNE. What is the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
West Virginia on the point of order. 

Mr. DINGLEY. No poins of order can lie against this amend- 
ment of the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I make the same point of 
order which was made yesterday against the proposition of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HITT]. 

Mr. PAYNE. That applied to the whole free list; this ap- 
plies simply to the articles mentioned in the paragraph. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. What paragraph? 

Mr. PAYNE. Paragraph 591. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The amendment is certainly in order; there 
can be no trouble about that. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I ask that the amendment 
be read again. 

The amendment of Mr. PAYNE was again read. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. As I understand, the gen- 
tleman from Alabama has offered an amendment to put upon the 
free list machinery used in the manufacture of cotton. I do not 
understand that this amendment of the gentleman from New 
York is germane to the amendment of the gentleman from Ala- 


bama. 

Mr. PAYNE. The amendment of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama may not be germane to the paragraph; but mine certainly 
is. There can not be any question about that. My amendment 
proposes to insert something instead of what he proposes to in- 
gert. 

Mr. SPRINGER. If the amendment of the gentleman from 
New York, which is offered as a substitute for the amendment 
of the gentleman from Alabama, should be adopted, it will take 
the place of the amendment of the gentleman from Alabama; so 
that nothing will be put on the free list at all, and the proposi- 
tion of the gentleman from New York will not have properly 
any application. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Howdo you make that out? 

Mr. PAYNE. It is too plain to discuss. Mr. Chairman. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The question the Chair would like to hear 
the gentleman from New York address himself to is as to 
whether the amendment is germane to the proposed amendment 
of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. ROBBINS]. 

Mr. PAYNE. It is germane to the paragraph, and if adopted 
will take the place of the gentleman’s amendment. Anything 
that will take the place of it is germane. The Chairman read 
the decision yesterday It may be squarely contradictory of the 
amendment of the gentleman from Alabama, but it is not sub- 
ject to the point of order if it is germane to the text of the bill. 

t is for the committee to decide whether they will adopt it or 
not. It is germane to the paragraph, and that is all that is nec- 


essary. 
Mr. HOUK of Ohio. Iwill ask the gentleman from New York 
whether his amendment is proposed as an amendment to the 
amendment or as an amendment to the section? 
Mr. PAYNE. It is both. It proposes to strike out the lan- 
guage of the gentleman from Alabama and to insert this at the 


end of the aragon h. 
Mr. LIVING TON . How can you strike it out until it is in- 


serted? 
Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. It proposes tostrike it out because 
his amendment is pending. 


Mr. DINGLEY. The simple question is as to whether it is 
germane pt pease 

The CH AN. The question in the mind of the Chair is, 
whether it must not be germane to the proposed amendment, 


Thut is what the Chair desires to hear the gentleman upon. 
Mr. PAYNE. The Chair read from the rules yesterday that 
an amendment to an amendment might be exactly contradictory 


to the amendment itself and might destroy it, and yet it was not 
subject to the point of order; but the question simply was as to 
whether the committee would adopt it or not. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. And that the House had the right 
to vote it up or down, whether it was absurd or not. 

Mr. PAYNE. That is the language of the rule read by the 


Chair. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I call attention — to this 
question: The paragraph under consideration before the com- 
mittee proposes to put on the free list certain agricultural im- 
plements and machinery. To this the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. ROBBINS] movesan amendment adding cotton machinery 
to be admitted free of duty, whereupon the gentleman from New 
York |Mr. PAYNE] moves a substitute to that amendment, pro- 
viding that this machinery, namely, agricultural and other ma- 
chinery, admitted free of dut shall bear a duty when it comes, 
from a country that imposes a duty upon similar articles exported 
to that country. 

The only question that is involved is whether the amendment 
of the gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE] is germane to 
the paragraph under consideration, namely, to the admission of 
agricultural implements free of duty, and of course it is. 

Mr. DINGLEY. It is not to be added to the amendment—it 
is to take its place as a substitute. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Then the machinery mentioned in the 
amendment of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. ROBBINS] is 
not made free at all, if the amendment of the gentleman from 
New York Mr. PAYNE] is agreed to. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Does the gentleman concede that the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. ROBBINS] is ger- 
mane to the bill? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I do. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Then, if the amendment of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. PAYNE] is germane to the amendment, it 
is germane to the p: aph. 

Mr. SPRINGER. But if this amendment of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. PAYNE] is adopted, it destroys the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. ROBBINS]. 

Mr. DINGLEY. That is a question for the committee to de- 
cide, whether it will adopt that or not. 

Mr. SPRINGER. If it was a proposition to add this to the 
amendment of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. ROBBINS] it 
would be in order; but if you take it out it does not apply to it 
at all. If you suppress the text of the other amendment, 
only applies to the articles mentioned in the bill, and not to the 
articles mentioned in the amendment of the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. ROBBINS], because the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. ROBBINS] would be destroyed. 

Mr. DINGLEY. That is for the committee toconsider. If 
the committee adopts the substitute which strikes out the cot- 
ton machinery part, and tacks on the proviso offered by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE], that is for the com- 
mittee to decide. Of course, it bears directly on the paragraph 
and nothing else. There can not be anything more germane 
than that. 

Mr. SPRINGER. It would only apply to the paragraph in 
the text = sia e 5 = à 

Mr. DING $ adopted it would apply to the graph 
in the text of the bill and it would take the Tinio of the be bbe ti 
ment offered by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. ROBBINS]. 

Mr. PAYNE. It would apply to the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. ROBBINS] most effectually, because 
it would wipe it out. 

Mr. DINGLEY. There is no other way of reaching it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair isready to decide. The Chair 
thinks the proposed substitute would be germane to the para- 
graph, and the whole paragraph is open to amendment in any 
peop way. Therefore the Chair overrules the point of order. 

r. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, paragraph 591 puts on the free 
list plows, tooth and disk harrows, harvesters, reapers, agri- 
cultural drills and planters, mowers, horserakes, cultivators, 
thrashing machines, and cotton gins. What J desire to do is to 
substitute a duty upon those articles the same as is now placed 
kas them under existing law, as against those countries which 
8 ge a duty upon similar articles exported from the United 

tates. 

It is a fact, Mr. Chairman, that on agricultural machinery 
Canada imposes a duty of 35 percent. I donot think this House 
would desire to open up our ports to the importation of similar 
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machinery from Canada, unless this duty of 35 per cent is re- 
moved from our exports of the same machinery. 

This amendment is exactly in line with the famous amendment 
adopted by the committee to their own bill in another para- 


h. 

TE the first draft of their bill that was submitted to the com- 
mittee, and which was published to the world, taey put petro- 
leum on the free list. Within a week after that, during which 
time, to my personal knowledge, an officer of the Standard Oil 
Company visited this city—within a week after this the commit- 
tee offered an amendment to their own bill; andwhen they came 
to report it to the House as amended it contained a similar pro- 
vision in reference to petroleum oil, that whenever it was im- 

rted from a country which charged a duty on our oil the same 
duty should be imposed upon imports of oil from that country. 
This was intended toresch Canada, which puts a duty upon pe- 
troleum oil. Now, I think what is right for the Standard Oil 
Company is right for these manufacturing concerns that supply 
harvesting machinery throughout the country. Why, Mr. Chair- 
man, I have several establisaments of that kind in my own dis- 
trict. I send to the Clerk s desk, for the purpose of having it 
read, a letter from a manufacturer of grain drills in my district. 

I have a similar letter from another manufacturer, and some 
of the proprietors of these works in both instances happen to be 
Democrats. They are not high magnates in the Standard Oil 
Company. They are not very wealthy men, but still they have 

hts as American citizens which should be respected. 

Mr. DINGLEY,. Have they contributed to the Democratic 
campaign fund? 

Mr. PAYNE. Of course they have contributed but small 
amounts of money. They are gentlemen who have believed 
with my colleague [Mr. HENDRIX}, of the Brooklyn district, and 
with the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. SIBLEY], and who 
were deceived into voting the Democratic ticket on the explana- 
tion of such gentlemen that the Democratic party did not pro- 
pose to be a free trade, Henry George, anarchist party; that 
they did not propose to destroy industry; that they proposed to 
furnish labor for laboring men in this country; that they did not 
propose to interrupt the condition of things that obtained in this 
country in November, 1892, when all over this land labor was 
employed. Why. at that time there were two jobs seray 
every man, and they found him alreidy employed. They di 
not think that this country would come to the condition that it 
has come to to-day, when more than a million men are seeking a 
job and can not find it because of your Democratic threat of free 
trade made in this Hall and elsewhere. 

Mr. BYNUM. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAYNE. No, I can not yield. My time is too short. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall ask the Clerk to read the letter which 
I have sent to the Clerk’s desk, and after the letter is read I 
shall ask for five minutes more, as I wish to extend my remarks 
a little further. - 

The Clerk read as follows: > 

SHORTSVILLE, N. Y., January 16, 1894. 


DEAR SIR: We note that the Wilson tariff bill places the implements we 
manufacture on the! free list,” thus giving Canadian manufacturers access 
to our markets, while we are kept out of theirs by a duty of 35 per cent. 

The mere.statement of this, it seems to us, is a sufficient ral, bance of its 
injustice without going into any lengthy discussion of the t results 
which would follow the enactment of this feature of the bill. Itis enough 
to say that the price of grain drills has been forced so low by home compe- 
tition that the margin of profit represents only what the money we have in- 
vested in our plants would be worth t) loan on longtime. Further, to meet 
competition and save this small profit the details of manufacture and sell- 
ing have been scanned so closely, and pr 80 ously, that the only 
chance for a further reduction. which would be made an imme tiate neces- 
sity on the admission of Canadian competition. isthe placing of our work- 
men upon the same scale of wages as is enjoyed by the Canadian workmen. 

We protest against this, an | shall hops that through your efforts the bill 
may be amended so that the interest of our workmen shall be protected, and 
the business we have labored for nearly half a century to build up be pre- 
served to the benefit of this community and of, 


Yours truly. 
EMPIRE DRILL COMPANY. 

Hon. SERENO E. PAYNE, 

Washington, D. C. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. PAYNE. I ask unanimous consent for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks that 
his time be extended five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. I object. The gentleman from 
New York wasso discourteousas not to yield to my colleague from 
Indiana, and I certainly think it comes with poor grace for him 
to ask that the indulgence of the House be extended to him. I, 
however, am willing to withdraw my objection if he will be 
courteous enough to yield to my colleague ior his question. 

Mr. PAYNE. An ob ection comes with poor grace when we 
gave a gentleman twenty minutes on the other side a moment 
ago. I will yield for an interruption if I can have five minutes. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
PAYNE] asks unanimous consent that his time be extended five 
minutes. Is there objection ? 

There was no ob ection. 

Mr. BYNUM. The gentleman states that we have a reciproc- 
ity clause upon petroleum. Lam glad the gentleman has come 
over to our side. We propose to introduce an amendment strik- 
ing that off. Will the gentleman vote for that amendment? 
{Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. PAYNE. If the gentleman had kept still a moment I 
was about to say that the committee had seen a new light and 
they propose to strike that clause off that they had put in with 
regard to petroleum. I do not wonder that that proposition is 
to be brought in here. 

The chairman ol the committee on yesterday discovered anew 
light. He had looked into the Canadian tariff, and he observed 
that that tariff provided that Canada may,“ by order of coun- 
cil, take off the duty from petroleum and from coal, when im- 

rtedfrom the United States; for instance, should we take the 

uty off coal, then the council may by order put coal on the free 
list. Then the chairman informed us that every lawyer of the 
House knew that when the Canadian Parliament said an order 
of council may“ be made removing the duty, that thst word 
„may“ means ‘‘shall:” that they “shall” remove it. Why. the 
gentleman is evidently not aware of the fact that an act of the 
Canadian Parliament for a number of years provided that they 
„may,“ by an order of council, remove the tolls from their 
canals and make their canals free to American boats and for 
American freights: and yet for years, although the canals of this 
country were free to the Canadian boats, although the canals of 
my own State were free to Canadian boats and Canadian ship- 
pers, they exacted a tonnage duty, which they remitted to Can- 
adians, and which they did not remit to American boat owners. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. PAYNE. I can not stop without you will give me time. 
x I can get time enough, I will answer the gentleman's. ques- 
tions. ? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. We have been very liberal with you, 
and will continue to be liberal. 

Mr. PAYNE. I will yield to the gentleman for a question. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON I want to ask you if you oppose free cot- 
ton machinery, and why? 

Mr. PAYNE. I will come down to cotton machinery soon. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Answer it, if you please. 

Mr. PAYNE. Do you think that I can, right in the middle 
of a sentence, give you an answer to a question like that? I will 
leave it to your own good judgment. 

We remember that for a number qf years the Canadians took 
these tolls on American freight and vessels, and we did not suc- 
ceed in getting them taken off until the Fifty-first Congress 

ssed an act which was used by the Administration of President 
3 to remove those tolls upon Americans inflicted by the 
Canadian parliament. There was the same provision in the 
Canadian law—that they might by an order of council take off 
those tolls. But they did not understand the law, according to 
the interpretation of the gentleman who is chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means Ar. WILSON]. They did not 
know that may” meant shall,“ and so these ignorant C:na- 
dians did not remove those tolls until we compelled them by a 
retaliatory act. 

Now, we want to compel them to take this 35 per cent off drills 
and American machinery, so that we may sell our machinery in 
Canada free of duty. We want a chance at their markets if they 
are to be given our market. If you are going to level our wages 
to the level of the Canadian wages, at least let us have a fair 
chance in their market. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question. 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBBINS. If reciprocity is a benefit in one country, Why 
is it not with all countries? 

Mr. PAYNE. Now, the gentleman wants me to go into the 
whole question of reciprocity. Why, do you not know that the 
Committee on Ways and Means, so fearful are they that the 
present reciprocity law may remain on the statute books, which 
they thought they had repealed when they first introduced this 
bill, that they now propose to introduce an amendment to this 
bill in bi terms repealing the reciprocity clause of the law 
of 1890 

Mr. ROBBINS. But you do not answer my question. 

Mr. PAYNE. You will have toask a little more time for me. 

Mr.ROBBINS. Lask unanimous consent that the gentleman’s 
time be extended five minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBBINS, I ask you, if reciprocity is beneficial to one 
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country, why should it not bea good thing for us to have it with 
all countries? 

Mr. PAYNE. I want to tell my friend that when the present 

law was enacted, in 1890, by the Fifty-first Congress, we fully in- 
dorsed reciprocity under the limitations of the present law. 

Mr. ROBBINS. With all countries? : 

Mr. PAYNE. With all countries which it affects; but it did 
not extend to articles which we can produce in this, when wages 

‘are equalized by a tariff. I can not stop to give the reasons for 
it in a five minutes discussion; but I am not in favor of a uni- 
versal reciprocity, which means universal free trade with all 

nations on the eurth. 

Now, I want to come down to this cotton machinery. Why 
does the gentleman confine it to cotton? Did he not know that 
we make woo/en gcods in this country? Why did he not embrace 
machinery to make woolen goods; and after he got woolen goods, 
why did he not go through the whole schedule? If you are go- 
ing to break down the industry in making cotton machinery, 
why not go through every schedule and stop making machiner 
in this country? If it is good in one instance, it is good in all, 
Why, I thought you were opposed to special legislation and 
class legislation! What is there so sacred about the business 
of raising cotton and producing cotton, and manufacturing cot- 
ton that 4 5 can not go beyond the confines of your own dis- 
tricts and section? If it is good for one, why not forall? Now, 
the gentleman is simply content to stop at the cotton industry. 
He thinks that it will be a good thing for the cotton-raisers and 
the coiton producers and manufacturers. I do not think that it 

-will be any better for them in the long run than the present law. 

I believe that we shou d protect all industries, and that gen- 
tlemen should go beyond theirdistricts. You gentlemen in Ala- 
bama who are voting for aduty on coal, you gentlemen in Penn- 
sylvania who are asking for a duty on coal and iron ore, should 

o beyond your own district and take a broad view of the 
Fnited States in all sections New England, New York, the 
North, and the Northwest. as wellas the South. When we framed 
the McKinley act we took ‘care of your Southern rice and your 
Southen sugar. We looked out for the industries of the whole 
country. Why can not you extend your vision a little beyond 
your own sections? Remember that we are the United States of 
America, and desire to benefit all the people in this fair land of 
ours. ‘ete on the Republican side] 

Mr. TERRY. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

Amend by striking out the word“ and.“ line 8. page 82. and after the 
words cotton gin. in line 8, page 82, insert the words and parts thereof, 
andagricultural implements of all kinds.“ ; 

TheCHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman offer that as an amend- 
ment to the amendment of the gentleman from Alabama Mr. 
ROBBINS], or as an amendment to the substitute? H 

Mr. TERRY. Lower it as an amendment to the amendment 
of the gentleman from Alabama. It is simply an addition to his 
amendment. enlarging its scope. My object is to put all agri- 
cultural implements on the free list. Some are enumerated in 
the list and some are left out. The whole purpose of thisamend- 
ment is to put all agricultural implements on the free list and, 
in addition to cotton gins, to admit free of duty parts of cotton 
gins also, such as saws, ribs, brushes, and so on. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Why not goa little further and make it read 
that all merchandise shall be imported free of duty? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. Mr. Chairman, theCom- 
mittee on Ways and Means has made very liberal recommenda- 
tions in regard to the free importation of certain finished arti- 
cles consumed by our people. If gentlemen will consult our 
tables of exports they will find that we export mowers, reapers, 
pon, cultivators, etc.. that we recommend for the free list, and 

urtber inquiry will show that we are exporters of analo ous 
articles of different kinds. These exports are not sporadic. 
Our country has long maintained a large and remunerative ex- 
rt trade in these finished articles, and of course it is but 
dle talk for gentlemen to contend that, when we are able to sell 
them in free competition with our rivals in foreign markets, it 
can injure an industry to compel the manufacturers of such arti- 
cles to sell the sıme articles at the same prices to our own citi- 
zens. We hive also put cotton ties upon the free list, an article 
that is destroyed in the using, an article that is made with the 
minimum of labor, an article that can be supped to oùr people 
with the labor of not exceeding two hundred and fifty persons, 
and upon which in consequence the tax upon the American con- 
sumer is out of all proportion to any g that can possibly be 
done under even the most ultra theory of protection. 

Mr. HOUK of Ohio. The gentleman is aware that agricul- 
tural implements sent from this country into Canada are subject 
to the Canadian duty of 35 per cent. Now, do you not put the 


American manufacturer of agricultural implements at a disad- 
vantage in the Canadian market to that extent, and is it not our 
object to remove that disadvantage and let our manufacturers 
have as free a market in Canada as they have here? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. The gentleman is speak- 
ing to the reciprocity provision? 

r. HOUK of Ohio. Yes, sir. 
Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. Iam notspeaking to that 
porien I am looking beyond the manufacturer. When I 
ook at our market I know that free trade in these articles can 
not injure the manufacturer, because he is already competing 
successfully in the foreign markets and has been for years. But 
there is somebody else in this country besides the manufacturer. 
The greit body of our people are consumers of the things that 
are made under our factory system. By the enormous use ok 
machinery which now prevails, the few can make what it takes 
the many toconsume. Some gentlemen seem to have no idea 
beyond the question of what markets shall be open to the Amer- 
ican manufacturer. Weare sure that we are not injuring the 
American manufacturer in this case while we are providing a 
cheaper market to the American consumer, to the man who buys. 

The vision of some gentlemen is too limited when they look 
abroad over the vast extent of this country and see no other in- 
terests than those of the manufacturer. It is desirable for a man 
to sell to advantage, but is it not equally desirable for a great 
many more men to buy to advantage? And the people who bu 
these articles are our people, and I protest against any c — 
cation that excludes the great majority of our people from its 
enumeration and benefits. 

Mr. HOUK of Ohio. Does the gentleman claim that the im- 
position of a duty upon these agricultural articles when imported 
into this country from Canada would increase the price of the 
articles to the American farmer? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. I certainly think so. 
If it does not increase the price, I do not see why anyone con- 
tends for it. 

Mr. HOUK of Ohio. It will give the advantage of the Cana- 
dian market to the American manufacturer; that is all. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arxansas. And we provide here a 
cheaper market to the American consumer, which is something 
in addition, And it does not make the American manufacturer 
any less able to export to Canadi. It does not increase the 
Canadian tariff, and that is the embargo against our exports to 
Canada, not our own tariff. 

This simply brings down the American tariff that the Ameri- 
can consumer aay gol thearticlescheaper. It does not diminish 
any facilities we have for entering the Canadian or any other 
market. It helps the American consumer without in any way 
abridging the benefits and advantages of the American manu- 
n It does not add to them, but it does not subtract from 
them. 

Bat that is not what I started out to discuss, and I do not wish 
to be diverted from the line of argument that I had proposed. 
What I want to protest against is a reckless extension of legisla- 
tionof this character. As long as you havea tariff care must be 
exercised that we do not make mistakes in the changes which 
we undertake to establish. 

We know that agricultural implements are being exported 
profitably. We know that this has long been done, and that 
proves beyond all power of successful contradiction that we can 
safely put these articles on the free list if we wish to do so. 
But we do not know that machinery used in textile mills of this 
country can be made here so as to be exported. We do not 
know that the making of this machinery, with such an arrange- 
ment of the tariff as we leave in this bill upon all articles that 
enter into the making of that machinery, can be successfully 
conducted if this class of articles be put upon the free list. 

a the hammer fell.] 

r. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. I ask that I may be per- 
mitted to continue my remarks for ten minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. If we were putting all 
metals upon the free list—if we were puttiag bar iron and cast- 
ings and all forms of brass and other goods upon the free list, 
and then should put these articles on the free list, we would leave 
them a fair, equal, and free chance. But what are we doing? 
We are leaving a tax upon every item that goes into the fa 
rication of this machinery, without any statistical informa- 
tion, so far as I know of any being cited, to prove that the man- 
ufacture of these articles can, under conditions still perpetuated, 
subsist if the finished article be put upon the free list. Such 
legislation, under such conditions, is, permit me to say, in viola- 
tion, so far as I know, of every canon of fair play and of sound 
taxation. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Why is it not in violation of every canon 
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of sound taxation” in the case of agricultural machinery? In 


let the object lessons of your policy ripen the future for further 


that case the materials of the manufactured article have a duty | steps 


imposed upon them; yet you ke aa to allow agricultural ma- 
chinery to be imported free from ada, where our people may 
go and establish manufacturing industries and avail themselves 
of the cheaper labor there and then bring their products into 
this country. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. If my friend had done 
me the honor to listen to what I have just said I think he would 
not have asked me that question. Iwill answer him briefly. It 
would be aati ie! unjustifiable to so put agricultural imple- 
ments upon the free list unless there were exceptional conditions 
to justify it. Ourlong-maintained export trade in those articles 
proves beyond the power of contradiction that in spite of the high 
price of labor the profitable character of that labor to the em- 
ployer has enabled us to make these articles so cheaply that we 
can afford to put them on the free list. 

Mr. DINGLEY. If that is true in the case of agricultural ma- 
chinery, why is it not true in the case of cotton machinery? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. That is nowhere dis- 
closed and I can not tell, but that there does exist this differ- 
ence the gentleman can not deny; and until the same facts ap- 
pear true with reference to textile machinery, I am not willing 
to pursue with reference to it the same policy. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Lam not willing to admit the facts suggested 
in either case. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas, In the abstract, view- 
ing this simply as a doctrinal question, the gentleman from 
Maine is right. But here are the export tables of which I spoke, 
and the gentleman can not defy them. I proceed so the fact 
that, despite the tax upon the materials entering into agricul- 
tural machinery, we are making such machinery cheaper than 
any people in the world, as proven by our long-maintained ex- 
poris; erefore, as a practical piece of legislation, we can af- 

ord to put such machinery on the free list if we want to. 

Mr. DINGLEY rose. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. Thegentleman will par- 
don me. I prefer to go on with my argument. If he issatisfied 
with his side of the case, I am vain enough to be satisfied with 
mine. 

Now, these articles which gentlemen are talking about will be 
found enumerated in whole or in part in the last data of the metal 
schedule in the compilation furnished by thecommittee. Weim- 
ported last year—and I thin it is safe to say it was mostly ma- 
chinery of this character—more than $3,000,000 worth. nder 
the law of 1883 this machinery was taxed 45 per cent ad valo- 
rem; and there was a tax upon the packing, the outer covering 
of this machinery. which in articies of this character is a vary 
matarial item. When machinery of this character is packed for 
transportation across the sea, it has to be packed in a very ex- 
pensive way. It must be proof against the moisture and the at- 
mosphere of the ocean in order to prevent detarioration from 


rust. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Will the gentleman allow a word, right on 
the line he is now pursuing? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. I prefer that the gentle- 
man should not interrupt me just now. 

Under this bill what do we do? In the Mills bill we left this 
class of articles at a duty of 40 per cent, reducing it from 45 per 
cent, which was the tax under the act of 1883 and which is the 
tax under existing law. In this bill we reduce it to 35 per cent, 
and we take the tax off the outer covering; so that there is a 
very substantial reduction upon these articles in the present 
bill. Counting the tax on the covering, which we repeal, our 
reduction is really from 55 per cent or more to 35 per cent. 

While I deny none of the advantages to our people which are 
claimed, while believing that the pending proposition would 
add to the manufacturing of our great staple in this country (for 
if the argument applies to cotton it also applies to wool), yet so 
long as we maintain the tariff we still have upon all the things 
entering into the processes of this industry we would not be jus- 
tified in the light of past experience or of any information sub- 
mitted on this floor in making at present a more radical cut in 
these particular articles. 

Therefore, I submit to gentlemen that if we attempt legisla- 
tion in which we are not justified by clear and reliable informa 
tion or by sound experience, we are taking steps which will dis- 
credit us in the estimation of conservative people whose support 
we are entitled to have and is indispensable to our usefulness and 
success. By such steps we lose the confidence-of the country as 
prudentand painstaking legislators, and we diminish the chances 
of this country for that steady and progressive ome 
from the shackles of restriction upon trade which we ardently 
desire, and which I believe can be most easily attained by giv- 
ing to the country at each step that which its best thought is 
prepared. to receive, that which itis matured to accept, and then 


I therefore say that the committee have carefully considered 
propositions of this character, and this very proposition, and 
they could not advise it, and we earnestly advise now that this 
step be not taken. 

r. DRAPER. Mr. Chairman, I donot propose to discuss the 
general question of reciprocity; I have not time during the five 
minutes allowed to me; but I propose to confine myself to the 
amendment proposed by the gentleman from Alabama Mr, ROB- 
BINS] to place cotton machinery on the free list. Lask fora 
hearing on this subject, Mr. Chairman, because it is one which 
Tam particularly uainted with. [do not propose to occupy 
the attention of the House very often, but on this particular sub- 
ject I believe I am something of an authority. Iam engaged in 
the manufacture of cotton machinery, which this amendment 
pro s to put on the free list. 

ow, Mr. Chairman, there is no argument, based either upon 
the Pekan ets of protection or free trade, which will justify the 
putting on the free list of a highly finished article, while leav- 
ing all the articles of which it is composed on the dutiable list; 
and further, when other finished articles, having in them a sim- 
ilar amount of labor, receive protection which, while it may not 
be adequate to maintain present rates of wages, will at least 
maintain wages above the free-trade level. 

To treat any special industry in this manner means simply the 
absolute destruction of the industry involved. Now,I do not 
believe there is a single gentleman on the floor of this House 
who will advocate the general principle of destroying one indus- 
try merely for the benefit of another. It is just as sensible to 
propose to destroy the machine industry so that cotton goods 
can be manufactured cheaper, as it is to destroy the cotton goods 
industry so that clothing can be made cheaper, or so that the 
machinists can dréss their wives and families and themselves 
cheaper. 

Jam not in favor of any such proposition. I believe that our 
labor and our business are entitled to protection whether en- 
gaged in the manufacture of machinery or in the manufacture of 
1 goods or anything else in which we compete with for- 
eigners. 

believe that employment is more important to the people of 
this nation than cheapness. It makes no difference how cheap 
things are; if men are outof work, they can not buy them. 

Now, as to this special industry, Mr. Ch irman, it is not a 
small one. There are some twenty-five millions of capital in- 
vested in it, and about 20,000 men employed in it in good times. 
More than this, if any particular industry is to be marked out 
for destruction, the machine industry is one of the last that 
should so suffer. It employs highly paid, intelligent, and skill- 
ful men, such as we want to retain as citizens of this country. 
It is the nursery of invention. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, the advancement of this country in civili- 
zation hascome more from improvements in machinery than from 
any other one thing, and in this very matter of cotton machin- 
ery the inventions which have been made and adopted from the 
cotton machinery shops of this country have cheapened the cost 
of cotton clothing toevery man, woman, and child in this coun- 
try and the world over more than all the duties that have been 
paid on such machinery over and over again. 

Now, I come to this question from the revenue standpoint. I 
believe I have shown conclusively that the free-trade standpoint 
will not justify the placing of this article on the free list. The 
revenue received from the importation of machinery last year 
was 81,419,731. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts Mr. DRAPER] has expired. 

Mr. BROSIUS. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
have five minutes more. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DRAPER. The estimated revenue under the proposed 
bill is over $1,100,000. The importation of machinery is $3,221,- 


000. 

Now, it is said that it is impossible to separate cotton ma- 
chinery from other machinery, but anticipating some such a 
proposition as has come up, I have taken the pains to come as 
near it as possible. [hold in my hands a letter from Mr. Worth- 
ington C. Ford, chief of the Bureau of Statistics, inclosing let- 
ters from 18 ene Rider. of New York, and Collector Beard, 
of Boston, ey are as follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF STATISTICS, 
Washington, D. C., October 17, 1898. 

Sm: I inclose you a copy of a letter from the collector of the port of New 
York, con! further information upon the importation of textile ma- 
chinery into the United States. Your question was intended to obtain sta- 
tistics for a period eee but you will see that in this case, as well 
as in the case of Boston, the reply covers a od of only one year and could 
hardly be made to apply to the imports of other years. total imports of 
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at the port of New York in the fiscal year 1893 was valued at 8576,- 
658, of which the collector estimates 75 per cent represented textile machin- 
ery. Should I receive additional information, I send it to you. 


Yours, respectfully, 
WORTHINGTON O. FORD, 
Chief of Bureau. 
Hon. W. F. DRAPER, M. C., 
House of Representatives, 


S PORT OF NEW YORE, APPRAISER’S OFFICE, 
October 12, 1893. 


Str: Referring to inquiries contained in letter of 24 ultimo from Worth- 
ington C, Ford, esq., chief of Bureau of Statistics, addressed to the col- 
lector, I have to state that the books of this office do not show, except in 
SS character of the machinery imported into this port. 

It is, therefore, impossible to separate the machinery known as textile 
5 to give the value of such machinery, imported in the fiscal 

ear 
7 I would say, however, from the best information I have on the subject, 
that the im ation of machinery used inthe manufacture of textile fabr cs 
se per cent of all the machinery imported during the period 
named. 

The countries from which such machinery has been imported are, princi- 
pally, Germany and England. 


Importations of textile machinery have of late years increased, with the 
exception of the past year. 
H. M. RIDER, 
Examiner in charge. 


WALTER H. BUNN, Esq., Appraiser. 
OFFICE OF THE COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS, PORT OF BOSTON, 
September 18, 
Sır: Respectfully referring to Bureau letter (E. J. K.) of the 2d instant, 
relative to the Ae gist of machinery at this port during the fiscal 


year ending June 30, 1893, I have to report that the importations were: 

PORE IOS IAING 5.55 - ee vebe dda oA ASA $2, 390, 424 

r . E A 10,084 
a N NE E A E A E A O A SNE 2, 400, 508 


A satisfactory estimate could not be obtained here of the value of the textile 
ery included in the above-named importations, therefore it was nec- 
essary to examine the nine hundred or more invoices relating to the trans- 
actions. Many of the invoices are not on file in their proper places, and 
therefore requiring special search to be made, so that although one to four 
persons have been employed in the investigation, it was impossible to for- 
ward an earlier report that would be of practical value. 
It has been ascertained that of the imporiations named (82,400,508) $2,181, 
‘135 was actually textile machinery; $68,435 was actually other than textile 
machinery; 22.249.570 total, leaving a balance of 3150, 2,400,508, which, 
ae to the absence of the invoices, can not be a¢curately classitied. From 
knowledge of the importers and other information it is estimated that this 
balance—$1!43,391—was of textile machinery, and $7,547 was of other than tex- 
tile machinery, making the totals of— 


Textile machinery 


2, 400, 508 
The importations of textile machinery have increased in value at this port 
the past few years, the year under consideration exceeding in the value 
of the importations of machinery for the Faem Segal preceding nearly 60 per 
cent, and that increase, as shown, beingin e machinery. 
Respectfully, yours, 
A. W. BEARD, Collector. 
Hon. WORTHINGTON C. FORD, 
Chief of Bureau of Statistics, Washington, N C. 

Mr. DRAPER. Hence it spern that of the importation of 
machinery on which a duty of $1,400,000 was collected last year 
and on which a duty of $1,100,000 is estimated if the bill becomes 
a law, more than 75 per cent, nearer 90 per cent, is this textile 
machinery, from which the gentleman proposes to take the 
duty, and thereby reduce the revenue from $1,000,000 to $1,500,- 
000 more than already . by the bill if the same importa- 
tion of machinery shall continue. 

Gentlemen, I believe I have stated the objections to this 
amendment from the protective, from the free-trade, and from 
the revenue standpoint. Taking them altogether, I fail to see 
how anyone in this House can logically vote for the amend- 
ment. 10 plause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Alabama, to put machinery for 
the manufacture of cotton goods upon the free list, is another il- 
lustration of the narrow and provincial views that are taken on 
this subject by many gentlemen upon this floor. Any person 
who is familiar with the cotton industry of this country under- 
stands that the machinery that is used in the cotton mills, and 
that is manufactured in this country, is given to the cotton mill 
dealers cheaper than it was while we were dependent for ma- 
chinery upon the foreign manufacturer. We have established 
in this country industries valued at $25,000,000 for the manufac- 
ture of such machinery, and have furnished employment to thou- 
sands of laborers who are now engaged in the construction of 
machinery of this kind. Not only this, Mr. Chairman, we have 
developed . the cotton industry in this country away beyond the 
expectations of the most enthusiastic believer in protection. 

desire, for the benefit of the gentleman who offered this 
amendment, and for the benefit of the members of this House 
nerally, to call their attention to a statement made by Prof. 
unton, in his Principles of Social Economics; and I propose 


during the time I have the attention of the Chair to read a few 
paragraphs from this work relating to the cotton industries of 
this country, and to show the wonderful progress that has been 
made since we have had proper protection upon the machinery 
that is used in the manufacture of cotton and on cotton goods. 
Prof. Gunton says, after giving some figures, which itis not nec- 
essary here to repeat: 

It will be observed from the above in 1830 the concentration of capital in 
the cotton industry was very much greater in England than in America, the 
ratio of capital to establishments being nearly three times as large, that of 
spindles more than five times, that of looms twice as great. and that of o 
eratives nearly three times as great as in this country, while wages were 
2 lower. But in 1880 their relative position is reversed. While in 

ngland the total capital invested had a little more than doubled, in Amer- 
ica it had increased more than 400 per cent. 

e + $ 0 s e e 

Hence in 1880 the amount of capital per establishment in England was 
$7,000 less than in 1830, while in America it wasfive times as large. The ratio 
of spindles to establishments only increased in England about 82 per cent, 

e in America they increased 800 per cent. The number of looms per es- 
tablishment in 1880 had a little more than doubled in England, while in Amer- 
ica they increased sixfold. During this period the number of operatives per 
establishment in England diminished from 205 to 180, while in erica they 
increased from 77 to 228; and while wages in England rose 22. 15 a week, in 
America they rose 82.99 a week. 


Now, these figures that are presented here by this distin- 
ished professor on political economy shows that the cotion in- 
ustry of this country has been much more successfully con- 
ducted under our protective tariff laws than it has been in 
England under the free trade 1 which has prevailed there. 
What benefit then, I say, would it be to the cotton industry of 
this country to put cotton machinery on the free list. Instead 
of being a benefit to the pie of the section from which the 
gentleman comes, in my judgment it would injure them. 

Instead of stimulating the establishment of cotton-mill indus- 
tries throughout the South and the West, the section from which 
I come, it would have a tendency to retard them. Now, I be- 
lieve that the true interests of the cotton industry of this coun- 
try will be best subserved by ee this amendment and 
by defeating this bill and maintaining this schedule that has 
given such phenomenal results in this country as are shown 
here by Prof. Gunton in the work from which I have just read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The gentleman from Ohio is recognized. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Not to interrupt the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, but before the gentlemanfrom Ohio proceeds, 
I desire to ask that the vote on this amendment be taken ata 
quarter to 4 o’clock. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Will not the gentleman say 
4 o'clock, and give us fifteen minutes more? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Then, I will say 4 o'clock. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia asks 
unanimous consent that debate upon this clause be closed at 4 
o’clock, and that the vote be then taken upon the amendment 
and other amendments 2 thereto. Is there objection? 

Mr. WELLS. Mr. Chairman, I have been waiting for several 
days for an opportunity to ve 4 a few words on the tariff, and I 
have been promised by the Chairman that I might have an op- 
portunity at this time to speak, and had intended to ask the 
committee to grant me the poor privilege of fifteen minutes in 
this debate. While that would not be all that I would require, 
and while I regret that I can not have all the time I desire, yet 
I do not like to be limited. 
ae CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is next on the Chair's 


t. 

= WELLS. I do not object to anything the committee 
asks, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
WILSON] asks unanimous consent that the vote be taken upon 
this amendment and pending amendments thereto at 4 o'clock. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. COCKRAN. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is made by the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, [ send up an amendment to the 
reheat offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 

AYNE]}. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARE] 
states that he desires to offer an amendment, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 82 transfer paragraph 591 to the dutiable list and amend same to 
read as follows: 

“On agricultural implements and machinery, including plows, harrows, 


cultivators, ho: drills and planters, mowers, reapers, harvest- 
ers, thrashers, portable steam engines and cotton gins, and partsof suchim- 


plements and machinery, 35 per ceut ad valorem. But all such implements 

and machinery, and parts thereof, shall be admitted free of duty from any 

cum ne ——— no import duty on the like articles when tram 
e 
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Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, the amendment I have proposed 
differs from the substitute proposed by the gentleman from New 
York rap PAYNE] in perhaps only two particulars. It includes 

rtablesteam engines in addition to the manufactures embraced 

paragraph 591, and fixes the rate of duty at 35 per cent ad valo- 
rem instead of 45 per cent, as in the substitute. The portable 
steam engine has long since become an essential t of the 
equipment of the modern thrashing machine, and I know of no 
reason for making the one free or dutiable that does not apply 
with equal force to the other. The rate of duty, 35 per cent, in- 
dicated in the amendment, is not only more nearly in harmony 
with the prevailing rates prescri in the bill for manufac- 
tures of iron and steel, but is the rate fixed by the Canadian 
government upon this class of imports, and for these reasons is 
to be preferred to the rate which the substitute would estab- 


h. 

But, Mr. Chairman, upon a proposition of this character the 
question of rates may not after all be of very great consequence, 
so long us they are not prohibitory, for whatever rate may be 
adopted it will not, in my opinion, continue for a longer period 
than may be required for the removal of the existing duty upon 
such imports into Canada, and to maintain it for that length of 
time will not interfere with the operation of this bill so far as 

ractical results are concerned. And so, if the amendment I 
ve offered does not commend itself to the approval of the com- 
mittee, I am ready to give my support to the substitute. For it 
seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that in attempting to extend to the 
urchasers, the consumers of thisclass of manufactures, the great 
nefit that must result from pone them upon the free list we 
ought not, unnecessarily and without some compensatory ad- 
vantage, to put ourselves in the attitude of discriminating 
against the manufacturers of these products, who are also our 
countrymen and whose interests have equal claim upon our con- 
sideration. We can afford to be just, Mr. Chairman, and we 
ought not to be willing to be unjust. . 
8 sir, that the time has fully come when the manu- 
facturers of agricultural implements and machinery in this coun- 
are prepared to compete on equal terms with those of any 
other country, and that, too, without in the least degree lower- 
ing the standard of wages prevailing in that branch of manu- 
factures. Unlike most beneficiaries of the protective system, 
they themselves admit this; and even if it-were denied there is 
abundant evidence to establish it, one item of which is to be 
found in the fact that they have been able, in the face of theduty 
imposed by Canada, to enter the markets of that country and 
compete with its own citizens even upon the unequal terms, the 
hard conditions created by that duty. But they have not denied 
it, and in that respect, as I have stated, they have furnished the 
exception which may be said to prove the rule; for that the 
rule among protectionists does not tolerate such admissions no 
one can doubt. 

The tariff duty on many classes of manufactured products is 
far above the se.ling price of such products, and in referring to 
this classof commodities the advocates of high duties exultingly 
exclaim, ‘‘ Who pays the tax?” Such duties are prohibitory. 
There are no importations of such products, henca the public 
Treasury is deprived of all income from one of its main sources 
of revenue, so far as these products are concerned, competition 
is limited or wholly suppressed, and whatever increase of price 
can be made to result from the 33 duty goes undimin- 
ished into private coffers. But has anyone been long enough a 
member of this body to be able to recall a single case in which 
the manufacturerof cheap woolen or cotton goods, cheapcalicoes, 
wire nails, or any other commodity the duty upon which ex- 
ceeds the selling price, came voluntarily to this Chamber and 

a willingness to have such duty removed or reduced? 
o one, I venture to say, can recall such an instance. And it 
is largely because of thespirit of selfishness, of inordinate greed, 
exhibited by the beneficiaries of the protective system, that that 
system has Beads odious, and hasinvoked upon itself the right- 
eous wrath of its long-suffering but hitherto helpless victims. 
And so, Mr. Chairman, when we are called upon to deal with a 
class of beneficiaries who have at no timestood first in the favor 
of that system, but who say to us in a frank and manly way thet 
they no longer require its aid, that they are able to stand alone 
and to maintain themselves on equal terms against all comers, 
we ought, it seems to me, to be willing to meet them with cor- 
dial etings and to treat them with due and even generous 
consideration. We ought not to insist upon subjecting them to 
terms that are not equal, to conditions that are not fair, nor to 
hardships that are not only unnecessary and unjustifiable, but 
which are not relieved by any pretense of compensation either 
to themselves or to their fellow-citizens. 

We must remember that a many items of material that 
enter into the manufacture of agricultural implements and ma- 
chinery there is now, and will be under this bill if it shall be- 


come a law, an average duty of perhaps 25 per cent. Manufac- 
turers of agricultural machinery do not as a general rule import 
the materials they employ, hence they can have no relief in the 
form of a drawback for duties paid upon materials entering into 
machinery and implements manufactured for export, and when 
they seek to enter with their products the nearest foreign mar- 
ket, they will be met with the demand for an import duty of 
35 per cent. 

It is this barrier, sir, that I would break down, this obstacle 
that I would remove; and it can be broken down and removed if 
we will but insist that it shall be. It will not be permitted to 
remain until the coming harvest if we but demand that it be 
taken away and reénforce that demand in the practical manner 
indicated in the amendment I have proposed. If we are anx- 
ious that our manufacturers, as well as those who purchase and 
use the co of their manufacture, shall have tree access to 
the markets of Canada let us not forget that the government of 
Canada is not less, but far more, anxious that its manufacturers 
and producers shall have free access to our infinitely more ex- 
tensive and valuable markets. For many years the dream of 
Canadian statesmen has been of the time to come when commer- 
cial union might be established between their country and our 
own; and they have been, and still are, as stated by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Hrrr} willing to purchase with a great 
price even the half of that which this bill tenders them freely 
and without reciprocal advantage to us. 

But let no one suppose that the clear-headed, cold-blooded 
statesmen of that province are going to be overcome with such 
a sense of gratitude at the evidence this bill affords of unselfish 
magnanimity on our part that their knees will become faint with 
haste to reciprocate our generous self-forgetfulness. They will 
very probably do nothing of the sort. If they should, their ac- 
tion would be hardly less surprising than would be that of the 
ordinary patron of the free-lunch counter who should insist on 
paying for his entertainment. 

om other countries, separated from our own by intervening 
oceans, we may expect to receive few, if any, importsof this charac- 
ter, and it is not probable that such countries will even afford a 
large marketfor our own manufactures of agricultural machinery. 
As to them, the necessity for a provision of this kind may not be 
so evident. 

At the same time it can do no harm in any case, and it is to 
the interest of all our people to have their products of every 
character enter the ports of every nation as freely and with as 
little restraint as may be possible. But Canada, with its intel- 
ligent, enterprising popu ation, lies at our very doors. The 
waters that seem to divide that country from our own really con- 
stitute a bond of commercial union between the two and ring 
them into closer commercial relationship than would an arti- 
ficial line drawn upon the land. Our markets are physically as 
accessible to the Canadian producers as to our own people. 
Theirs are equally so to us, although not so important or valu- 
able as are ours to them. In point of advantage resulting from 
commercial union between the two countries, they and not we 
would be the gainers, unless the possibility of ultimate and early 
political union should thereby be strengthened. dar lause. 

But, sir, we are not now dealing with possibilities, but with a 
plain, practical, business proposition. 

Shall we make an outright, absolute donation to Canada of a 
most valuable franchise without at least affording her an oppor- 
tunity to bir 4 what reciprocal advantages she would be willing to 
offer in exchange for it? 

Why have the framers of this bill put this class of manufac- 
tures on the freelist? There can be but one reason for so doing, 


and that reason is a most laudable one. It is done in order that 
those whose necessities require them to purchase and use agri- 
able to procure them 


cultural implements and 1 
at the lowest possible cost. Not t any one expects that the 
farmers of the United States will to any considerable extent pur- 
chase Canadian machinery and implements, but that, being at 
liberty to do so, they will be able to obtain at more reasonable 
prices than are now demanded the products of the factories of 
their own countrymen, 

But if this expectation is to be realized to the extent that it 
may and ought to be realized, not only without injury to our manu- 
facturing interests and without any impairment of their ability 
to employ labor at the rate of wages heretofore prevailing, 
nothing, it seems to me, can be more obvious than that they 
should be admitted to share fully in the advantages and benefits 
that this provision of the bill is intended to secure. These ad- 
vantages and benefits can only accrue to them from an enlar; 
ment of the markets in whieh their products may be sold. 
Otherwise they can have no compensation, but must suffer in- 
Hee to the extent that they are deprived of the market they have 

itherto controlled, to say nothing of the reduced prices the: 
must accept as a consequence of the new competition to which 
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they will be subjected. For unless the products of their manu- 
facture are to be cheapened, the purpose of this provision of the 
bill will be defeated, whereas it ought not only tosucceed tothe 
fullest extent, as I have faith to believe it will, but its success 
ought not to be attended with harm to any interest, and it need 
not be. 

We have made it our boast, Mr. Chairman, that the system of 
tariff taxation which we advocate, and which opportunity has 
been given us to inaugurate, would be found in its practical ap- 

lication to insure equal rights to all, special privileges to none. 
We have encouraged ourselves and others to believe that it 
would be attended with a threefold blessing, that it would lift 
the burden of taxation, cheapen to all our people the necessaries 


of life, and open in the markets of every land the door of oppor-. 


tunity for the disposal upon profitable terms of the surplus prod- 
ucts of our factories as wellasofourfarms. But this door, al- 
though but slightly closed against us, although neither bolted 
nor barred, although waiting only for us to knock that it may 
be opened, must not be expected to open of its own accord. 

We must have the courage to make our presence known, our 
demands understood, our just claims regarded, and we must not 

art with the only weapon we have until our rights shall have 
oa secured. By this paragraph of the bill we are N 
to open our markets to the free importation of agricultural im- 
plements and machinery, apparently without an effort to obtain 
even an inadequate consideration from those to whom such a 
concession must necessarily be of immense value. L have seen 
it stated in the public press that there are now stored in the 
city of Toronto five thousand reaping machines ready for export 
to the United States, only waiting for this bill to become a law. 
So it would appear that, whatever other countries may do, 
Canada at least stands ready to accept the invitation to which 
we have, as yet, attached no conditions. 

Does anyone sup that she would be unwilling, or even less 
willing, to accept it if coupled with the very reasonable condi- 
tion proposed in the pending amendment? For one I do not be- 
lieve it, and inasmuch as the enly compensation our manufac- 
turers can have is the reciprocal advantage of free admission to 
the markets of Canada, does it not seem like wanton abandon- 
ment to deprive them of every weapon and leave them defense- 
less to their enemies in the struggle that is before them? We 
ought not to do it. We ought rather to arm them for the con- 
test, to put into their hands a lever with which they may open 
the door of access to the markets of Canada, to equip them with 
the unanswerable logic of the argumentum ad hominem by which 
they may ap to the interest rather than to the conscience of 
those with whom they have to deal. If we do this the result 
will not be doubtful. And with the enlarged facilities for the 
sale of their products thus secured production will be stimulated, 
labor will find employment at remunerative wages, prices will 
be reduced, and the manufacturer and the farmer will be sharers 
in whatever blessings may flowfrom the policy we are intending 
to inaugurate. 

But gentlemen of the Ways and Means Committee make the 
objection that under the proposed amendment it will be left to 
the governments of other countries to say whether the farmers 
of the United States shail have the benefit of free agricultural 
implements. In reply I have to say that while there might be 
some force in the suggestion if we were offering a limited and 
inferior market in exchange for an extended and superior one, 
if we were offering a grossly inadequate pee for a great and 
1 advantage, the objection is wholly without weight 

the light of the facts as they are known to be and of the situ- 
ation as it actually exists. 

If itis true that in annexing this condition to the pending 

raph we would be intrusting to the Canadian Parliement 
the prerogative of saying whether and when the people of this 
country should be permitted to have and enjoy the benefit of 
cheap agricultural machinery, and if there is reason to believe 
that the exercise of this prerogative will be refused or delayed, 
why was it thought proper to annex precisely the same condition 
to paragraph 18), relating to 3 products, and inelud- 
ing buckwheat, corn, cornmeal, oats, oatmeal, rye, rye flour, 
wheat, and wheat flour, all of which are made free when imported 
from say country which imposes no Taty on like products when 
exported from the United States, and why was similar provision 
made in paragraph 567 in relation to petroleum? 

How long, does anyone suppose, will Canada maintain a duty 
on any of these prodacts in the face of such an invitation to re- 
move it? And vet the justice, the sound policy, even the al- 
leged imperative necessity ofsuch a provision in respect to these 
products are not nearly so apparent as in that of farm imple- 
ments and machinery. If it be argued that the necessity for 
cheapening the cost of the latter is so pressing that we must 
avoid even the possibility of thedelay that mightresult from the 
caprice of our northern neighbors, so it may on the other hand 


be argued with infinitely greater foree that there is no demand 
and no necessity whatever for cheap2ning the value of the former, 
already in the case of some of them below the cost of produc- 
tion and transportation. And yet the committee has not hesi- 
tated to say that these staple products of agriculture shall be ad- 
mitted free, or remain dutiable, at the pleasure of Canada. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that if these classes of commodi- 
ties are not to be placed upon an equal footing before the law; if 
discrimination is to be made in favor of either as against the 
other, there will be infinitely less complaint from our agricul- 
tural constituents if we reverse the policy of the committee by 
removing the condition from paragraphs 189 and 567 and annex- 
ing it to paragraph 591. The farmers of this country have not 
demanded, so far as I have observed, that their products be 
given free admission to Canadian markets in consideration of 
the free admission of like products to the markets of the United 
States. Whether they believe or deny that a duty upon farm 
products generally tends to increase or maintain the prices of 
such products they would probably have entered no protest if 
the committee had forgotten or failed to provide for the reci- 
procity contemplated in paragraph 189, for without it their prod- 
ucts would rem in dutiable at a moderate revenue rate. 

But without some such provision in paragraph 591 the manu- 
facturers of agricultural implements and machinery will com- 

lain, for as to them the situation is reversed, and they will be 
eft without any form of compensation. They may still be able 
to compete with the manufacturers of Canada, but it will not be 
upon the equal terms which they ought to be able to exact. 
hataves the prevailing opinion in this House may be, Mr. 
Chairman, I, for ons, doubt the wisdom and wholly deny the ne- 
cessity of committing ourselves tosuch a policy as this. Speak- 
ing for myself I would adopt the contrary 8 apply it all 
along the line, to the extent of insisting that for every article of 
Canadian production made free of duty when imported into the 
United States equivalent reductions and advantages should be 
conceded in return; and so also I would deal with Mexico. If we 
do this we will encounter no difficulty in obtaining every conces- 
sion we demand. We will secure for our countrymen every ad- 
vantage that can result from the utmost freedom of trade with 
these adjacent countries, and we will at least have the satisfac- 
tion of feeling that we have not sacrificed an annual revenue of 
more than $3,000,000 without having obtained in return at least 

a pra equivalent. [Applause.] 
. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. Now, Mr. Chairman, let 

us havea vote. 


[Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois withholds his remarks for re- 
vision. See Appendix.] 


Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, I admit that this bill 
should have been a clean-cut bill for revenue, and revenue only, 
without any purpose of protection either direet or incidental. 
The necessaries of life should have been taxed lightly, the com- 
forts and luxuries more heavily; and in this way revenue should 
have been raised. It seems, however, to be the policy of this 
House to have a large number of articles on the free list, and I 
want to speak for a short time to. the amendment now pending 
and not to the bill generally. 

If there is a single article enumerated either in the free list 
or in the dutiable list of this entire bill, that should go upon the 
free list, the articles named in thisamendment—cotton machin- 
ery—should be the one. The South grows eight-tenths of all 
the cotton used by the world; and the entire United States man- 
ufactures only three-tenths of this product, leaving seven-tenths 
of the cotton crop grown in this country to be manipulated by 
foreign capital, the profits accruing therefrom going to foreign 
nations. There is nothing so suicidal in all this country con- 
nected with our commerce, connected with our industries, con- 
nected with our prosperity, as this one thing. 

Take Ireland, and let us see what her policy is with the product 
of fax. She never permits it to leave her lapping rooms until 
it comes in the shape of linen just ready for the shirt bosom or 
the cuff orthe collar. Every profit connected with the manufac- 
ture of that product she gets herself Now, here in this country 
we have an immense cotton crop—from 7,000,000 to 9,000, 000 bales 
of cotton, worth all the way from $35 to 850 4 bale; and only 
three-tenths of it manufactured in this country. Now, this 
amendment does not ap to the sectional feeling of this House. 
If it did, I would not support it. It does not appeal to the in- 
terests of my people alone; if it did, I would not support it. 
The proposition is simply to put upon the free list machinery 
for the manufacture of cotton. Who will be benefited by it? 
More largely than anybody else our Eastern friends, who already 
have the factories and who are compelled from time to time to 
replenish their factories with new or improved machinery. In 
the South we manufacture only one-fifth of the cotton manufac- 
tured in the United States. It is with us an infant industry.” 
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Undoubtedly if cotton machinery should be permitted to come 
in free, it would encourage the establishment of new factories 
in the South. 

My friend here from Wisconsin [Mr. HAUGEN] says we are too 
solicitous for New England. I want to bring his attention to 
this fact—that in this bill the East gets the lion’s share in the 
way of raw materials. They have got raw materials all the way 
through. They have got free coal—to do what? To run Eng- 
lish protected machinery with. They have got free iron-ore—to 
do what? To build up and establish and promote the industries 
of the North! And this ore is largely dug out of the soil of the 
South by the sweat of the labor that you once professed to be so 
solicitous about. Your treatment of the negro reminds me of 
the river Jordan, with its limpid streams, coming from the to 
of the rocks and running down the sides of the mountains—in 
waters so cool that famishing thousands may drink; yet follow 
it along down and down and down, and by and by you come to 
the Dead Sea, slimy, sulphurous, deadly to everything that it 
comesin contact with, That illustrates the way you have treated 
the negro ever since you have freed him. 

or the hammer fell.] 

r. ROBBINS. I ask unanimous consent that the time of the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LIVINGSTON] be extended ten 
minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Now, I want to say to my Eastern friends 
that not one of you has been on this floor during this debate 
without undertaking to cram into every corner and crevice of it 
the doctrine of“ protection to labor.” Do you forget, gentle- 
men, that you have some “wards” down in our country whom 
you turned loose upon us—poor, ignorant, absolutely dependent 
upon the grace, the favor, the charity of the community in which 
they live. Do they need no care? If you will allow usin the 
South a living chance, we will take these wards off your hands 
and care for them. We have had it to do anyway. Why not 
broaden yourselves out a little bit? 

The gentleman from New York, in appealing to us of the 
South a few moments ago, said, “ Gentlemen, don’t be local, 
don’t be selfish, be broad and deep, take into your arms the peo- 
ple of the whole nation.” Why can you not do thatin reference 
to this question? Here is an amendment which does not affect 
my State more than any other State. It will not benefit my 
section half so much as it will the East and the North and the 
West. Why can we not come together upon this philanthropic 
proposition,which benefits so large a number of laborers in every 
section of this country? 

But gentlemen say, as one said a moment ago, It will come 
in conflict with the old-established cotton factories and manu- 
facturing establishments of this country.” Well, if those estab- 
lishments have had for thirty years such protection as the Re- 

ublican party has given them (and I am not going to discuss 

ts propriety or impropriety), and if they can not stand longer, 
why should they seek to hold the reins upon the suffering peo- 
ple in other sections and prevent us from manufacturing the 
products of the South within our own limits? 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Does not the gentleman know that 
the cotton industry has 3 better than any other manu- 
facturing industry in the South? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Yes; and I can tell you why. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Because of the protection given 
by the Republican party. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Ican tell you why. Talk about protec- 
tion to the cotton industry! Cotton to-day is on the free list in 
the McKinley bill. It is on the free list in this bill, and the poor 
negro, who delves from January until Christmas to make it, sells 
his cotton in a free-trade market, and buys back the very coars- 
est clothing that covers his naked skin from the sun, protected 
at an enormous rate for the purpose of taking care of Eastern 
manufacturers. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Does not the gentleman know 
that more than 48,000 peopie in the South receive wages in in- 
dustries where cotton cloth is manufactured, and that cotton 
cloth to-day sells for 5 cents a yard, which cost 17 cents a yard 
before this duty was ag ere 

Mr. STOCKDALE. But the people have not the 5 cents to 
veh with. 

r. LIVINGSTON. Thegentleman’s statement as to priceis 
correct, and I ask him why at is? 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Because of Republican protection. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. No, because we make 9,000,000 bales 
of cotton where we formerly made 3,500,000 bales. At that time 
we had $17 to buy cotton goods, where we have got $1 now. 
That is the reason, and that is all there is in it, and you know it. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Does not the gentleman know that 
under this system of protection that has been given to the cot- 
ton industry in this country, the lower grades of cotton, such as 


are worn by people generally and the people for whom the gen- 
tleman seems to be now 1 Kind of cotton is sold 
in America cheaper than it is sold in England? 5 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. If that is the case, why do you 
want protection? 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. If protection has produced such 
results, why take it off? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. If it isso, thatis all the more reason why 
it should be tiken off. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Under your theory of taking care 
of England instead of America it ought to be done, but under no 
other theory. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. No, sir, Mr. Chairman, in this short 
speech, the first I have made on this question, my plea is a plea 
for America, not for Georgia, but for the whole country, from 
Massachusetts to the Pacific coast, from Maine to California, 
East, West, North. and South. To-day seven-tenths of the profit 

rowing out of cotton manufacturing is retained in England, 

ermany, and France. Iam pleading for that. Let that seven- 

5 to America and stop in Maine, Massachusetts, or 
orgia. 

Mr. REED. I agree with you on that. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. To accomplish that, to begin with—and 
it is nothing but a small beginning—to begin with, let us give a 
spur to the manufacture of cotton all over this broad land of 
ours by letting cotton machinery come in free. I do not believe 
there is an Eastern man who can stand up and put his hand on 
his heart and say he believes he ought to vote against that. 

A MEMBER on the Republican side. I can. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON, I do not believe you can do it unless you 
are interested in the manufacture of cotton machinery. Now, 
Mr. Chairman, I appeal to Democrats and Republicans in this 
House if this is not a fair proposition, one that affects no locality 
specialy more than another. If so, the benefit is largely to the 

t. It will perhaps, however, enable the poor Southern farmer 
who, without money and without protection, has labored for 
decades to rise out of the dust and loss that he sustained during 
the civil war—it will perhaps enable us to engage in the manu- 
facture of cotton as well as its production. Iappeal to you to 
help us in this. 

I wish to say that the McKinley bill left 45 per centon this ma- 
chinery, The present bill proposes 35 per cent, and I am can- 
didly of the opinion that that is entirely too much. If I can not 
get it in free, I would like very much to vote for an amendment 
to reduce the duty to 15 per cent. 

Here the hammer fell. 

Ir. MONEY. Mr. Chairman, I had no intention or desire to 
take part in this debate, but I propose to offer a few observa- 
tions in reply to the gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE], a 
member of the Committee on Ways and Means, I believe. He 
asks with some emphasis, what there is sacred about the raising 
of cotton that entitles the people engaged in that industry to 
any discrimination in favor of the machinery which makes that 
fabric into textiles, and why the machinery used in the manu- 
facture of woolen goods should notenjoy the same benefit? Iam 

rfectly willing, as far as I am concerned, to extend the bene- 

ts of a free trade in materials to the 3 for manufactur- 
ing wool to 708 who desires to engage in it. 
here is nothing sacred about the raising of cotton any more 
than there is about any other human labor anywhere. It hag 
been said that to labor is to pray; and in that view I suppose all 
human labor has something of sancity about it. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the taboo is not upon the things raised in 
the South; it is not upon the handiwork of the agriculturists. 
It is upon those gentlemen who have men upon their pay rolls. 
They are the men who are protected; they are the things which 
we are forbidden to lay a sacrilegious hand ee 

Now, I speak for a district that is composed exclusively of cot- 
ton-raisers. There is nota solitary industry in my district ex- 
cept the raising of cotton. We sell only one thing, and that is 
cotton. We have not the slightest interest in any single thing 
that is protected by your tariff, but we pay tribute to every man 
who takes shelter under its folds. 

But, Mr. Chairman, we ask no protection from you. We care 
nothing for protective-tariff laws. We are able and we are will- 
ing to work for ourselves, and to trust to our climate and to the 
blessings of Providence. We propose to take care of ourselves 
and we ask no favors of any man living. But, Mr. Chairman, 
who are our competitors? We are pillaged and plundered for 
the benefit of every protected industry in this country, and 59 
we compete with the fellaheen of Egypt and the ryots of India, 
whose wages are from 4 to 6 cents aday, and yet you talk about 
taxing us to enable you to compete with the pauper labor of Great 
Britain, when we are competing with laborers who toil at from 4 
to 6 cents a day, and with the ex-slaves of Brazil, who receive 
but a bare sustenance in return for their labor. 
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And yet, gentlemen, with this competition, the most cruel 
that is known to-day in the production of any article of human 
industry, we only ask to be let alone. When the proposition 
comes before this House to put upon the free list machinery used 
in the fabrication of cotton goods, we are told that we are touch- 
ing something peculiarly sacred. We only ask, inasmuchas we 
must compete with the cheapest labor on earth, that we may be 

rmitted to buy also the things that we need as cheaply as possi- 

le, and we do not ask this alone for the cotton-producers. We 
ask it for the cotton-manufacturers of New England, as well as 
all over the face of our broad country. I am perfectly willing 
finally to extend this provision to the implements used in the 
manufacture of woolen goods. 

But my esteemed friend from Illinois[Mr. HENDERSON] brings 
in the question of machinery that he says is discriminated 
against by the tariff of Canada. He demands a home market, 
and uses the old argument that I thought had been exploded so 
often that its remains could not be found with a search warrant. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. I do not demand a home mar- 
ket. Isimply enter a protest against an unjust discrimination 
against our manufactures. 

Mr. MONEY. In other words, my friend, who says he hasag- 
ricultural-implement manufactories in his district, wants pro- 
tection upon these ning Why? For a home market—— 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois, I did not even ask for protec- 
tion, if my friend will allow me. 

Mr. MONEY. What did you ask for? 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. I said I was protesting against 
putting agricultural implements on the free list, while Canada 
was 1 our exports. 

Mr. MONEY. e can not control the legislation of Canada, 
nor is her competition of any considerable moment. But I make 
this assertion, that these implements that are placed upon the 
free list by this bill have been protected in this country to such 
a degree that they have been sent into other countries, where 
they have competed with the implements made in Belgium, 
Germany, and Great Britain. We have had protection for the 
manufacture of implements here until the manufacturers have 
charged American consumers in the home market twice as much 
as they have charged the people of South America, Australia, 
and the other open markets of the world. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I challenge that 
statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. MONEY. Why, certainly. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I challenge that statement. And 
Tcall attention to the speech that was made by Senator ALDRICH, 
of Rhode Island, in the Senate, where he took up this question 
that was first presented by Mr. WARNER of New York in the 
House and copied by Senator VEST in a statement made by him 
in the Senate, and Senator ALDRICH showed that in every in- 
stance these statements were absolutely and apie untrue, 
And I here affirm that the gentleman from Mississip f can not 
cite a singleinstance where the identical product ild cheaper 
abroad than it is here. 5 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Cotton threadis sold cheaperin Canada 
than it is sold here. 

Mr. MONEY. But Lam talking about agricultural machinery. 
I yielded to the interruption. The statement of the gentleman 
is absolutely pertinent; and if I am not right then I thank the 

entleman for having corrected me. Iam the last man in this 

ouse who would be willing to make an unfair proposition in 
this House, and I should-be the last to make any statement that 
I do not believe to be absolutely fair and absolutely correct. Ido 
not want 9 of a 5 and if the gentleman 
is correct, then I stand corrected; but I do stand here and quote 
from an authority that I donot believe can be successfully con- 
tradicted; and I will read it, with the gentleman’s permission. 
Here is the table taken from Mail and Export Journal of April, 


1890. 

Mr. WALKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DOCK- 
ERY] has given that to us already. 

Mr. MONEY. And this isa part of the panen supplement 
of the same periodical of the same day. These prices did not 
appear in the Mail and Export Journal of that day furnished to 
the American reader, but it went into the Spanish supplement, 
printed at the same time, and sent to every Republic in South 
America; and it was marked ‘‘confidential.” I myself have 


had the circulars in my own hands; and if they were not sent by | f 


their authority, then they were sent at an expos that was not 
justified if the trade did not pay for the printing and circulation 
of aap article. Here is what it says. I want to call attention 
to it: 

The gentleman says that there is not a single item here that 
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discriminates against the home market and against the Ameri- 


can laborer, who is to be protected, The lowest is 50 per cent, 
and it runs to 115 per cent. And they are implements, Iwill say 
to my honorable friend from Illinois, used in raising the wheat 
whose value he thinks is fixed at Ogdensburg, N. V., when he 
knows, or ought to know, that the price of wheat is fixed by the 
price in Liverpool. 

OAREN DERSON of Illinois. The price is fixed by the sur- 
plus. 

Mr.HAINER of Nebraska. The gentleman must be mista- 
ken as to the figures. It cannot be 115 percent. That would 
be 15 per cent less than nothing. 

Mr. MONEY. I said that they are dearer here by 115 per 
cent. Here is what that paper says: The“ Advance” plow— 
that is a well-known plow—is sold in the Spanish market, ac- 
cording to the advertisement of the manufacturers, at $9. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. How much? 

Mr. MONEY. Nine dollars. 

Mr. WALKER. Seven and a half dollars. 

Mr. MONEY. Nine dollars. That is the price according to 
their circular. It was sold by their price list at $13 in this coun- 
try. There is a hundred per cent discrimination. The ‘‘Ad- 
vance” plow of a smaller size, $t in the Spanish market and 88 
to the American consumer; Hay tedder,” 830 to the foreigner 
and $45 to $50 to the American farmer. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Will you give the name of the 
manufacturer? f 

Mr. MONEY. Ican not give the name of the manufacturer. 
I am giving what is stated in the Mail and Export Journal of 
April, 1890. 

r. HOPKINS of Illinois. What I desire to say to the gen- 
tleman while he is on that question is this, during this debate I 
mentioned a moment ago that took place—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. J ask that the gentleman’s time 
be extended for ten minutes. 

Mr. MONEY. I yield to the gentleman. I want to get at the 
truth about this matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from IIlinois asks that the 
time of the gentleman from Mississippi be extended five min- 
utes. Is there objection? ; 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I ask that it be made ten 


minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is thereobjection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. As I was . during this 
debate that took place in the Senate, started, as I have said, be- 
tween Senator VEST of Missouri and Senator ALDRICH of Rhode 
Island, this particular question came up on plows; and it was 
contended among other singe that the proprietors of the Mo- 
line Plow Company of Illinois sold plows cheaper in the mar- 
kets of South America than they did in our market. That state- 
ment was sent broadcast by the Democratic party throughout 
the country, and the proprietors of that enterprise made their 
affidavit, in which they stated that there was no plow that was 
manufactured by them that was sold cheaper abroad than it was 
in this country. 

The investigation that was made developed the fact that in 
some instances jobbers prices were given on agricultural imple- 
ments in the American market and the retail prices for which 
the same articles sold in the foreign markets, which showed 
some difference in the market price, and in other instances 
where a plow or other kind of agriculturalimplement had gone 
out of date in this country, and there was re no market for 
such implements here, they were taken abroad and sold at re- 
duced prices. Where, however, the farm implement abroad 
was of the same pattern and improvement as the one in the 
American market the price in the foreign market was as high 
as the price charged in our markets. 

Mr. MONEY. That statement may be valuable, but I do not 
think it is quite pertinent, for two reasons: First, Lam not speak- 
ing of the company to which the gentleman alludes. I am 
3 ol the organ of the manufacturers which published 
their price list—not the retail prices. I do not undertake to 
quote those on either side. Iam speaking now of the wholesale 
rate to the jobber, and when I speak of these plows I do not speak 
of any antiquated or obsolete implements, but of the identical 
articles. 

Mr, HOPKINS of Illinois. What is the gentleman reading 


rom? 
Mr. MONEY. I have stated twice already thatI am reading 
an extract from the Manufacturers 
Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. What is the book? 
Mr. MONEY. It is a publication by the Tariff Reform Club 
of New York. [Laughter and jeers on the Republican side.] 
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Mr. MONEY. I know, Mr. Chairman, that the word ‘‘re- 
form” is very objectionable to some of our friends on the other 
side, but that does not invalidate at all the weight and strength 
of these yt ted 

Mr. REED. Who is the author of it? 

Mr. MONEY. The fact that this statement is reproduced in 
this publication of the Tariff Reform Club of New York, does 
that make it disingenuous or a misrepresentation? 

A Republican MEMBER. Yes. 

Mr. REED. Can you not give us the name of the author of the 

k 


boo 

Mr. MONEY. No, I do not know the author; I think itis Mr. 
Wilson, though. 

Mr. REED. What Mr. Wilson? 

Mr. MARSH, Will you not give the name of the factory? 

Mr. MONEY. This statement does not give it. I have stated 
move than once that this is just a catalogue of prices. 

Mr. MARSH. Then, if you can not give the name of the fac- 
tory, it would be impossible to trace that statement out and 
ascertain its truth or falsity. 

Mr. MONEY. There is no difficulty about that. The gentle- 
man can turn to the files of the paper if he has interest enough 
to induce him to do so. But I do not believe that gentlemen on 
the other side are very anxious to get at the bottom of this mat- 


ter. 

Mr. MARSH. You are entirely mistaken if you think I do 
not want to get at the bottom of it. 

Mr. MONEY. Well, then, I will say that youdo. Take the 
hay tedder The rate to the foreigner is $30 and to the home 
consumer $43. 

Mr. AITKEN. You say that is the wholesale price of hay 
tedders? 

Mr. MONEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AITKEN. In what year? 

Mr. MONEY. In 1890. 

Mr. AITKEN. In 1891 I bought one for $28 In Michigan. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. MONEY. If you did, it is outrageous that they should 
charge other people $45. 

Mr. AITKEN. But there is no evidence that they do. 

Mr. MONEY. Take hayrakes. The price to the foreigner 
is $35, to the home consumer 865. 

Mr. MARSH. I want to say to the gentleman that I bought 
one of the best improved hayrakes for $24 last year. 

Mr. MONEY. Oh, well; I can buy hayrakes at prices rang- 
ing from $10 to $50, according to the quality. 

pr MARSH. This was the best hayrake in the market. 

Mr. MONEY. Oh, yes. Every man thinks that his own 
watch, or his own hayrake is the best in the market; every 
man thinks his own hunting dog is the best. That is a matter 
‘of opinion. I donot dispute thatthe gentleman got bis hayrake 
at the price he has named, but I am speaking of the catalogue 

rices to the American and to the foreigner, and you can not 
ee them. Now, take the Ann Arbor cutter, No. 2, Which 
was sold at $28 to the Spanish-American and $40 in the home 
market. The same article, No. 1, is sold at $16 to the foreigner 
and at $28 to the home consumer. Cultivators are $22 to the 
foreigner and $36 to the home consumer. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I wish the gentleman would turn 
to reapers and mowers. We have some large industries of that 
kind in Illinois, and we may be able to test the accuracy of his 


ures, 
ace MONEY. Well, sir, I will turn to the mowers for the 
gentleman’s benefit. Mowers are $30 to the foreigner and $65 
to the American consumer. Now, what? [Laughter.] 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I simply want to say that that 
statement in my judgment is absolutely false. 

Ma. MONEY. Well, why? 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. For the same simple reason that 
you can not cite a single manufacturer of hay cutters or mowers 
or reapers who sells abroad any cheaper than he sells in the 
American market. 

Mr. MONEY. That is exactly what I am doing, citing such 
manufacturers. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. No, you are not. 

Mr. MONEY. How do you know? 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. That statement that you bois 5 
ing has been discredited by two gentlemen on the floor who have 
bought the articles you named for much less than you say is the 
price to the American consumer. 

Mr. MARSH. I bought a mower for $55, a 6-foot mower with 
the latest improvements. 

Mr. WILL of Mississippi. My mower cost me $85. 

Mr. MARSH. When did you buy yours? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Just two years 7 5 

Mr. MARSH. Well, I want to say to my friend that he does 
not know how to buy mowers. [Laughter.] 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I could not do any better 
under your system of Republican protection. |Laughter.] 

Mr. MONEY. Well, on this subject I have some experience 
of my own. I bought a mower in 1s¢0, the very year to which 
these figures relate, and it cost me $60, which is only $5 under 
this catalogue price. I do not know whether it was a first-class 
mower or not; it was called the Buckeye. ; 

Mr. MARSH. The Buckeye is a good mower, but it sells for 
less in the market where I live than the mower I bought. 

Mr. MONEY. Then it would pay me to go to South America 
to buy a mower manufactured in the United States. 

Mr, MARSH. I simply wanted to show my friend that by his 
statistics he is deceiving himself. 

Mr. MONEY. I have no intention certainly of deceiving my- 
self or anybody else. 

Mr. MARSH. I know those statistics will not deceive the 
farmers of Illinois, because they know better. 

Mr. MONEY. Well, I think myself they have learned a good 
deal lately. 


Mr. TURPIN. Ves; they showed that last November. [Laugh- 


ter. £ 

Mr. MONEY. Mr. Chairman, I did not expect to have this 
controversy about the price of mowers,ete. I was reading what 
I supposed to be an unchallenged statement; and I have not in 
my own mind the slightest doubt that this is a truthful reprint 
of the circular as it appeared in one of the manufacturers’ or- 
gans; and I believe it to be so, notwithstanding the statement of 
generar here as to the cheap machinery which they have 

ught. Circumstances are so changed that we may get some 
bargains at the “ bargain counter;“ but that does not affect the 
question of ganora prices here and abroad. 

Mr. AITKEN. Did the gentleman ever know a time when 
there were so many ‘' bargains” on the market as now? 

Mr. MONEY. This is a circular of 1890, 

Mr. AITKEN. In regard to that ‘‘ Buckeye mower ” I wish to 


sa — 

irr. MONEY. That was bought in 1891. 

Mr. AITKEN. In 1891 up in Michigan, the wholesale price of 
those mowers, and not in large quantities either, was $36. 

Mr. MONEY. Then I was ‘‘skinned” in that transaction. 

Mr. AITKEN. I presume so. ; 

[Here the hammer fell. 

Mr. LACEY obtained the floor. 

Mr. MARSH. I hope the time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. MONEY] will be extended. 

Mr. LACEY. Mr. Chairman, I am somewhat surprised that 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. MONEY] should revive the 
exploded charge that he has used here to-day, that protected 

oods made here are commonly sold abroad cheaper than at home. 

t has been contradicted and explained so often that in the cam- 
gn of 1892 even the Democratic party were ashamed to use it. 
yeryone ought to understand now the way in which those price 
lists to which he refers are made up. We have in the United 
States a method of scheduling the price lists of various articles— 
sewing machines, pianos, agricultural implements, firearms, 
glass, and such things as are sold at a pretty nearly uniform price 
year after year; and the 8 simply inquires, ‘‘ What is 
the discount this year?” Take one instance. Sometimes the dis- 
count on glass is 60, and 10, and 5 off” of the schedule price. 
Agricultural implements are scheduled in that way. But abroad 
they do not understand or use that method of scheduling. 

They insist that the prices shall be given net. And then the 
shrewd, the ingenious, though not ingenuous, gentlemen who 
publish these articles for the reform ‘clubs take the two sched- 
ules and publish them side by side, without giving proper expla- 
nation, and thus apparently tell the truth but tell what in fact is 
a falsehood, because the truth requires a good deal of discount 
from one side of the statement. 

Mr. MONEY. Will the gentleman permit me to interrupt 
him a moment? 

Mr. LACEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MONEY. The gentleman charges me with revamping a 
statement which has been repeatedly exploded, and statements 
which were made in adebate inthe Senate have been cited. 
Now I want to ask the gentleman whether in that very debate, 
Senator VEST and Senator Carlisle (now the Secretary of the 
Treasury) did not show that when a man went to New Yorkand 
bought these articles for export he had to make a written cer- 
tificate that he was buying for that purpose and in that way he 
obtained the goods for a cheaper price. I ask the gentleman 
whether it is not true that this very day, at Eagle Pass and El 
Paso, the Union Metallic Cartridge Company sells goods for 
Mexican use at 50 per cent discount upon what Americans on 
this side of the river have to pay? 

Mr. LACEY. - That statement has not been made before; and 
I do not know whether it is true or not. I do not believe it is. 
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Mr. MONEY. I know it to be true; and if I had had time 1 
would have made that statement when on the floor. 

Mr. LACEY. I made no statement based upon the explana- 
tions referred to as made in the Senate, because this matter has 
been explained time and again upon every stump by every Re- 
publican speaker. It was explained in every Republican news- 

per; and I call the gentleman's attention to the fact that the 

mocrats did not even use it in the campaign of 1892—cer- 
tainly not in the Northwest. Possibly it may have been used in 
Mississippi in thut campaign, but it was burnt powder with us; 
and no one saw fit to reéxplode it anywhere in the great North- 
west in the last Congressional and Presidential campaign. 

Mr. MONEY. I state upon the authority of a gentleman now 
on the floor that no longer than a week ago a gentleman who 
wanted to buy barbed wire from an establishment in Brooklyn 
was told that if it was to be sent South, it would be sold at acer- 
tain price, but if it was to go abroad there would be a discount 
of 45 per cent. 

Mr. LACEY. Who was the gentleman? 

Mr. MONEY. Mr. A. L. Roundtree. 

Mr. LACEY. I would like to know the name of the house, if 
the gentleman can give it. Of course, when a statement is made 
in this way I can not tell at the moment whether it is accurate 
or not. The gentleman's informant may be in error. But I do 
know this—that this kind of an argument has been made time 
and again and explained as often. 

It is no doubt true that in order to introduce our products into 
new markets goods are often sold at a very low margin of profit 
or even at a loss. To prevent this method of throwing the man- 
ufactured surplus of other nations at times of depression upon 
our market is one of the objects of a protective tariff. Every 
country that may for a time have a large surplus of some par- 
ticular manufactured product prefers to send it to be sold ata 
sacrifice in some market in which their goods have not before 
been sold. The effect is to give purchasers for a short time 
cheap goods and to derange prices so that the steady producer is 
driven from the field, after which the prices rise again to a 
higher point than before. Whilst such incidents occur in our 
own export trade it is by no means true that it is a common 
thing for manufacturers in this country to sell goods abroad at 
a less price than at home. Patented articles may often thus 
be sold in countries where the patents have not been taken 
out or in which the patents may have expired. 

I wish to request of the gentleman who has taken his seat after 
interrupting me [Mr. MONEY] that he will bring forward state- 
ments, giving the names, the facts, circumstances, and dates 
upon which he bases the charge which he has injected into my 
remarks, that there is a discrimination between the prices of ar- 
ticles manufactured in this country to be sold in this country and 
to be sold somewhere else. He gives us figures on both sides of 
the Rio Grande. I would be glad to have the names of the men 
who make the sales, the merchants, the exporters or the manufac- 
turers that are thus making a discrimination. I believe the gen- 
tleman will find that it is a mere matter of advertising, and that 
its explanation will be covered by the statement that I made at 
the time I was interrupted. 

The question of protection is one of wages, and the American 
wage-earner or ex-wage-earner now realizes who are his true 
friends. It isevena greater question than that. It is one of 
national independence. Shall we depend upon Australia for our 
wool, and shiver if her ports are closed against us? Shall we 
depend upon England for iron and steel, and buy our weapons of 
offense and defense from her? Or shall we solve the whole ques- 
tion by abandoning our rate of wages and level down to the 
European standard? These are the problems that the Demo- 
cratic party has to face. And they have something more seri- 
ous yet toface. They must meet a deceived people and account 
for the sacred trust of political power which was accorded them 
in November, 1892. And how does the present bill meet these 

uestions? The certainty of its passage has paralyzed every in- 
dustry and bankrupted thousands of happy and prosperous peo- 
ple. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Carlisle, seems to be run- 
ning the only prosperous industry in the manufacture and sale 
of 5 percents manufactured by the Bureau and Engraving and 
Printing. He is furnishing refuge for exiled capital. But Iim- 
agine he is not quite proud of his new industry. If he should at- 
tempt to convert any one now to the Democratic party, I think 
he would use the language of St. Paul before Festus: I would 
that all who hear me this day were both almost and altogether 
such as I am—except these bonds.“ 

We all feel sorry for the genial Secretary of the , who 
begins to find that preachi Democratic doctrines from the 
stump and on the floor of Congress is a much easier task than the 
carrying out of the same principles in the United States Treas- 
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ury. The Administration came into power and found a prosper- 
ous people anda revenue ample to pay all current expenses of the 
Government. Instead of permitting this condition of things to 
continue, they at once commenced to convert a surplus into a 
deficit by deranging all the machinery of industry. They now 
find that a revenue that may be raised with ease from a 

perous people is impossible of collection in times like the present. 

Having crippled the country by the proposed revenue tariff 
they find that it will not produce the revenue nece to run 
the Government. The bill is ananomaly. Enough free trade 
is put into it so that Republicans may blame all its errors on free 
trade. It may have enough protection in it to condemn it and 
not enough to save it. 

There is just enough protection in it to enable the free traders 
to charge its failure to protection. It admits sawed planks free 
of igs and ar z penec dvo eet o manen boards. 

t possible that the framersof the hold a grudgeagainst 
the voters who ‘‘sawed wood” last November? She: 

Under this bill the consumer of raw material gets his mate- 
rial duty free, but the manufactured goodsare taxed. Manufac- 
tured material is an arbit title put upon any article upon 
which labor has been expended without any clear dividing Mie, 
Wool is the manufactured product of the farmer. It is the raw 
material of the woolen manufacturer. Lumber is the manufac- 
tured product of the lumberman. It is the raw material of the 
carpenter. 

The Republican party brought prosperity and paid the national 
debt. The Democratic party builds up Europe and cripples 
America and produces a necessity for bonds. The Ad tra- 
tion is popular only away from home, and meets the approval of 
those whose interests would be subserved by our misfortunes. 
Idolized in Canada, anathematized in Alabama, praised to the 
skies in England, and condemned in New York, the Adminis- 
tration bids fair to become the most odious ever known. 

Organized soup houses in New York and Chicago attest the 
results of threatened legislation. In Colorado organized chari- 
table rabbit hunts supply meat to idle workmen. 

The voice of the Congressional cuckoo” will not divert the 
American people from the study of current history. 

Political economy is an abstract study, but actual experience 
makes its lessons easier to learn, though in the present instance 
harder to bear. We have got beyond the discussion of opposing 
theories and are met face to face with the stern logic of facts, 
The McKinley bill transferred European industries to America. 
The Wilson bill proposes to export them to Europe. The Mc- 
Kinley bill gave the American market to the American farmer 
and kept out the Canadian product, or made it pay toll at our 
custom-houses. 

The present bill proposes to let Nova Scotia coal come in free 
to our New England and Atlantic cities, cutting off the market 
for Virginia. West Virginia, and Pennsylvania coal, and send- 
ing thousands of miners west to compete there for work, to re- 
sult in a reduction of miners’ hours and wages, and at the same 
time it permits Canada to charge 60 cents a ton for Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, and Indiana coal that is shipped to Toronto for the 
markets of Ontario. 

Eggs, poultry, and all kinds of agricultural products from 
Canada to New England have the advantage of the short haul 
and much of it the advantage of water transportation, and the 
Wilson bill proposes to relieve Canada of all the burdens of which 
she complains. It is true that cutting off of these revenues will 
require the issue of bonds to meet the current expenses of the 
Government, but Canadians will not help to pay these bonds. 
Canada levies duties against even England hesel. What doss 
Canada want with reciprocity? The Wilson bill gives her all 
she wants and asks nothing in return. The Democratic majority 
in Congress are kinder to Canada than Canada is to the mother 
country. In all the various schemes for restoring confidence 
and increasing the revenue the plain and sensible plan of doing 
nothing and allowing the former prosperity to return does not 
seem to have been given a moment's consideration. It would be 
no experiment, for it has already been tried and proved sufficient 
for the good of the 5 and the needs of the Treasury. It is 
asking much to require the party in power to rise above party 
spirit and give the country rest, but nothing less will answer in 

is hour of need. 

Let not the Democratic majority hope toescape condemnation. 
Employers cut wages and their workmen strike. A political 
party cuts wages by legislation and it must expect the working- 
955 of the country to return the blow with interest at more than 

er cent. 

he farmer sees his home market destroyed and finds that 
the workmen who depend on charity do not furnish an active 
market for farm products. Such statements as the l 
made in the campaiga of 1892, sound strangely now in the light 
of subsequent events. 
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The St. Louis Republic, giving an account of Governor Boies's 
meeting at Macon City, Mo., said: 

[October 18, 1892.] 

EOIES MEETING. 


It was not trus, he said, that tho foreigners paid the tax, and if it were it 
would be a disgrace to the Union. A direct talk was made to farmers, and 
they believed every word of it. Some saw the truthfulness of his remarks so 
vividly that tears stole down their cheeks. 

The mild-eyed Missourians wept in 1892 without reason. 

The same audience would weep now for the return of the good 
times that prevailed when the lowa governor was drawing the 
tears from their eyes in 1892. 

The New York World indulged in the following hopeful lan- 

age: 
afters relief (the election of Cleveland) would liberate all resources and 
energies and promote legitimate business enterprises of all kinds, inducing 
greater prosperity than was ever before known.—The World, Nov. 6, 1892. 

The same paper complained of a slight advance in wages as 
follows: 

The Fall River . . ee * LE sap Ber whe) ngs 
wage vi . 5 
even 5 Whether the 7 per cent Trill be satisfactory.—The World, 
Nov. 5, 1897. 

It was seriously urged as a ground of complaint that wages 
had only been advanced 7 per cent instead of 10. Has Mr. 
Clevelaud's election been the cause of like complaint? How 
glad they would be to chronicle a 7 per cent advance in place of 
the 20 to 30 per cent reduction now so common. 

How unfortunate it was, Mr. Chairman, that the World’s Fair 
was not held in 1892 instead of 1893. The foreigner would have 
found labor employed and business glowing with health. He 
would have carried home no tales of the excited meetings of the 
unemployed upon the Lake Front. Benjamin Harrison would 
have pressed the button that put the wheel in motion, and the 
exhibition itself would have been but a sample of the life and 
stir with which the nation moved in all its parts. 

The exhibition which protection made possible was clouded 
and obscured by the threat of hostile legislation. 

Buta brighter day will come. Eighteen hundred and ninety- 
six will soon be bere and the people of America will turn again 
to that party whose watchword been, and always will be, 
“All for America.” 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. CLARKE], has told us that 
cotton ties, which were put upon the heavy-duty list by the Mc- 
Kinley law, have been cheapened 10 per cent since the passage 
of that law. He has told us, also, that iron, the duties upon which 
were increased by the McKinley law, has greatly decreased in 
price since the passageof that law. If so, we have here a Demo- 
cratic admission of what the Republicans have always claimed, 
namely, that the putting of a tariff for protection upon manu- 
factured goods results in the end incheapening the price of those 

oods. Alabama is to-day as much interested in protection as 

ennsylvaniais. There is hardly one brick uponancther in the 
city of Birmingham that was not put there by the Republican 
policy of protection, and the Wilson bill is a bill to take the city 
of Birmingham off the map of Alabama. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] 

Mr. WELLS. Mr. Chairman, before I begin my remarks I re- 
quest I may have the priem of being allowed to speak for fif- 
teen minutes, so that I may not be interrupted. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WELLS. Mr. Chairman, in common with other gentle- 
men on this side of the Chamber, lam not entirely satisfied with 
all the provisions of the pending measure. Notably, Iam not sat- 
isfied with the provisions relative to the lead schedule. Iam per- 
fectly satisfied that lead ores should go upon the free list, and Lask 
that this committee in its wisdom reach for the vitals of the lead 
trust, which is plundering the country by virtue of the tariff laid 
for its protection, and which has not been entirely eliminated 
by this measure, by a further reduction of the rate of duty on 
the product of their factories. 

Mr. REED. I mentioned that to the committee, but it did 
not seem to move themany. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WELLS. I was not entirely satisfied, Mr. Chairman, 
with the provision relative to the gradual repeal of the Repub- 
lican bounty onsugar; but, thank God, Democracy has come to the 
front and asserted itself, and we propose to give in reality what 
the Republican party promised to do and pretended to have done, 
but never have done—to give free sugar to the American people. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] The gentleman from Maine 
mentioned that also, if my recollection serves me right. 

I am not entirely satisfied with the system of drawbacks in- 
corporated into this bill, or rather that are permitted to stand 
as a feature of this bill, and I trust that before the committee 
have got through with their labors those drawbacks will be so 
adjusted that the pauper laborers of Europe shall not obtain the 


products of American farms in free tin, while the laborers en- 
gaged in the industries of the United States are compelled to 
pay the full amount of the tariff. 

But, sir, notwithstanding my dissatisfaction with certain pro- 
visions of the bill, when I refiect that for thirty years the trend 
of Republican legislation has been in the direction of an educa- 
tion of the American people to the belief that there was no pros- 
perity other than that obtained through Federal legislation; 
when I further remember that the result of that legislation has 
been to array section against section, interest against interest, 
locality against locality; when I remember, sir, that after thirty 
years, or nearly thirty years. of Republican rule supplemented 

y four years of Democratic Administration, that in 1889 we left 
the Treasury bursting with the plenty of $125,000,000 of surplus, 
filched, it is true, from the pockets of the people through the 
odious methods of protection; when I remember further, sir, 
that after four years further of Republican maladministration 
when we returned to control with a Democratic Congress and 
Democratic Executive for the first time since 1860, we found that 
surplus dissipated,and that, true to their promise, there was no 
surplus in sight to threaten us, but adeficit was staring us in the 
face; and when I further recollect that we are under bond upon 
our honor to the American people to eliminate from the tariff 
system of this country those features by which a class is enriched 
at the expense of the masses, then, sir, Iam satisfied that the com- 
mittee, laboring under all these difficulties that surround them, 
have reported perchance as good a bill as human ingenuity un- 
der the circumstance could devise. And therefore, sir, when 
itshall have been perfected in this committee, I purpose voting 
for it in its entirety, and I deem it, sir, the duty of every Demo- 
crat upon this floor who claims the honored name of Democrat 
to vote for it notwithstanding the threats of political annihila- 
tion with which I, in common with other members of the ma- 
jority, have been assailed by the paid agents of the trusts and 
monopolies. 

For myself I would vote for it were I the only man who stood 
upon the floor for the purpose. I would vote for it if I knew 
that vote would consign me to political oblivion, because in de- 
feat I would have the proud consciousnessof knowing that I had 
met defeat in the performance of my delegated: duty, and had 
been acquitted in the court of my own conscience, and I could 
await the calm judgment of the American poopie for my vindi- 
cation. I have no respect, sir. for that man the breadth of whose 
statesmanship is circumscribed by the territorial limits of his 
own district. Noman deserves the sacred name of Democrat 
who is only in favor of tariff reform in spots. He should take 
his seat upon the other side of the Chamber and not come here 
with deception in his heart, posing as a Democrat, clothed with 
the royal garb of Democracy, while practicing the creed of Re- 
publicanism. 

Mr. MORSE. We will take them in over here. 

Mr. WELLS. Mr. Chairman, it would be amusing if it were 
not so serious to see with what alacrity the professional farmers 
on the other side and the professional laboring men spring to the 
rescue of the laboring men and farmers when mouth service is 
available, and to note how quickly they change front and start 
out in defense of their pet industries in which they are inter- 
ested, when it is proposed to curtail their enormous profits by 
tendering some measure of relief to the laboring men and farm- 
ers, and especially is this true of the gentlemen from the West- 
ern States who refused to vote for free binding-twine for the 
farmers they are professedly defending. They speak for labor! 
The 1 party speak for labor! The party that is re- 
sponsible for the enactment of the contract - labor law, by which 
it became possible for the great corporations and great manufac- 
turers in this country, who desired to take advantage of it, to 
import pauper laborers from Europe into this country by thou- 
sands and tens of thousands, bringing them into competition 
with the American laborer. 

Do gentlemen of the opposition deny that that was the fact? 
Do they deny that a Republican Congress was responsible for its 
enactment, and a Republican President made it a law by approv- 
ing it, of all days, on July 4, 1864? Permit me, gentlemen, just 
to read a single section from that law and see how you like itat 
this stage of the proceedings. Itis headed very niay: “Anact 
to encourage immigration.” I read from section 2, Chapter 245, 
Laws 1864, United States Statutes-at-Large. It goes on, thus: 

Sec. 2. Be it further enacted, etc., That all contracts that shall be made by 
emigrants to the United States in foreign countries, in conformity to regu- 
lations that may be established by the said commissioner, whereby emi- 
grants shall pledge the wages of their labor for a term not . 
months, to repay the expenses of their emigration, shall be held to be valid 
in law, and may be enforced in the courts of the United States, or of the sey- 
eral States and Territories; and such advances, if so stipulated in the con- 


tract, and the contract be recorded in the recorder’s office in the county 
where the em: t shall settle, shall operate as alien upon any land there- 


after acquired by the emigrant, whether under the homestead law when the 
uae is consummated, or on property otherwise acquired until liquidated by 
e emigrant. 


1894. 
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That, sir, is the only case in the history of legislation in the 
United States, in the history of homestead legislation especially, 
where they made anything a first lien upon the homestead of 
any man who settled upon the acres of the broad West. That 
law stoed for twenty years a menace to labor, a disgrace to 
American legislation, a pines pags in American history. And, 
sir, they did not have the g grace to eliminate that feature 
of their legislation from the statute books until 1885, six days 
before a Democratic Administration came into power. They 
sought to discount the action that they knew would occur under 
Democratic rule, and in 1885, on the 26th day of February, they 
repealed that law and took the credit for it; and now you hear 
them preach about what they have done for the cause of labor 
in that. Do those gentlemen on the other side know that the 
men that they seek to protect—protect! God save the mark — 
protect, with wages ranging from 40 to 60 cents a day in the 
mines of Pennsylvania and of the Northwest—do they know that 
those men they are protecting are the men that were imported 
into this country under contract by virtue of that law? 

These are the men that they are professing to protect, and that 
is the only protection that their system has ever granted. I 
have heard the gentieman from the Rising Sun district of Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. MORSE] speak for the agriculturists of this coun- 
try. Does he remember that after the farmer had grown fairly 
wealthy in Massachusetts and other parts of New England under 
Democratic rule they migrated to the great West and were given, 
among other lands that had not been given away by his party to 
the 
garden spot of earth, rich as the valley of the Nile, and that after 
twenty years under Republican rule and under the protection” 
granted by Republican laws, although they went there compar- 
atively well to do in this world’s goods, and, although they have 
been frugal and industrious, they are bondslaves to-day of the 
men who have been actually protected and enriched by a pro- 
hibitive tariff, the men in the East who have been manufactur- 
ing and levying tribute upan those of the West. And the gen- 
tleman from Dakota [Mr. PICKLER] also speaks for the interests 
of agriculture. Why, great God! were it not for the stay law of 
Dakotashe would be moved down, body, soul, and breeches, sheep 
and all, and turned over to the manufacturers of Connecticut 
and Massachusetts under foreclosure of contract of mortgage. 
[Laughter and applause. ] 

Gentlemen on the other side speak of the products of the 
farm being so valuable and so well protected. I am a farmer 
myself, although I am compelled to peaosas my profession to 
keep the farm from running me in debt, and I know of what I 
speak, and the fact is, that in my country wheat is so cheap that 
a well-bred hog would not eat it, but insists upon aristocratic 
corn or something better. [Laughter.] And now, Mr. Chair- 
man, to conclude, inasmuch as it has been definitely and au- 
thoritatively stated by the gentleman from my native State of 
New Vork [Mr. PAYNE] that the only method by which the la- 
boring classes of this country can obtain their fair share of the 
plunder of protection, is through the medium of labor organi- 
zations, and inasmuch as it has been further, and I take it au- 
thoritatively stated by the gentleman from Maine—I mean the 
statesman from Maine, not the gentleman who for weeks has in- 
sisted upon esncealing the black flag of protection neath the 
ample skirts of the virtuous Queen Lil [laughter.}—I mean 
the statesman from Maine, who, to use a stock expression, 
will bə the logical candidate” of his party in 1896 for the 
Presidency, and to whom [ pray God it may be our pleasing duty 
to give a sound Democratic drubbing in that year of grace [laugh- 
ter], inasmuch as it has been authoritatively stated by him that 
the final arbiter to whom is referred the solution of all economic 

uestions is the Lord God Omnipotent;” then, sir, Democratic 
iad on this floor amd everywhere stands out clear as God's sun- 
t— 
Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. WELLS. I ask for just a moment more, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WARNER. Lask unanimous consent thatthe gentleman 
have five minutes additional. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks buta moment. The 
gentleman will proceed. 

Mr. WELLS. Democratic duty Isay stands out clear as God's 
sunlight, and that duty is to permit the laws of that same God 
Omnipotent to havefree play: to permit the lifeblood of com- 
meres to course freely through the veins and arteries pro- 
vided for it by the God cf nature. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] If I had my way, sir, in the framing of a tariff bill, the 
first hard work I would do would be to burn the free list, the 
paper on which it is written, and make the free list the rule 
and not the exception. [Applause on the Democratic side.] I 
would levy, sir, a tax on a few, say ten or twenty revenue-pro- 
ducing articles of luxury, including spirits, beer, tobacco, and 
cigars, and all other articles of luxury, and the necessaries of 


great railway corporations, the valley of the Platte, the 


life for the masses, including clothing, food, the implements of 
agriculture and the tools of labor should go free. 

But they tell us, sir, that that would create a great deficit; in 
fact, sir, that the enactment of the present law will provide for 
a large deficit. God speed that day, sir—I think and hope it is 
at hand—when this committee shall know to acertainty that this 
bill will create a deficit, for then we can and will provide for that 
deficit by adding to this bill an income-tax feature by which the 
incomes of those who have grown rich through protection will 
be subjected to the payment of their just proportion of the ex- 
penses of Government. I want a Federal tax law so simple that 
the plainest citizen can at the end of a twelve month with pencil 
and paper determine just what he has paid by way of tax to the 
Government, by figuring up the amount of the tariff paid by him 
on the taxed articles he has purchased durinz the year, and add- 
ing the tax on his income, if he is so fortunate as to have one. 
Then, sir, when the people know just what they are paying, 
economy in governmental expenditures will be the watchword 
and the people will insist that it be the practice as well. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WARNER. I understood that the gentleman had five 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asked for only a moment. 

Mr. WELLS. Mr. Chairman, in Western parlance ‘‘a moment” 
means five minutes. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Unanimous consent is asked that the gen- 
tleman’s time be extended to five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. REED. I think I shall have to object. (Laughter.] 

Mr. WELLS. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
rise? 

Mr. WELLS. I rise simply for the purpose of withdrawing 
my nomination of the statesman from Maine for the Presidency. 
{Great laughter.] 


[Mr. GROSVENOR withholds his remarks for revision. 
Appendix.] 


Mr. WARNER. Mr. Chairman, I have listened with great 
interest to the remarks of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Gros- 
VENOR], but I confess I have not been much enlightened by his 
very full explanation of what he does not know about this ex- 
port trade business. As it happens, sir, I do know something 
aboutit. Ihave no doubt there are instances such as men- 
tioned by the gentleman, where on account of a differencein the 
excellence of manufacture,or on account of the fact that another 
styleof goods from that which is current here is desired in some 
other country, such differences as he suggests may in truth ex- 
ist; and I agree entirely with him that those differences are 
matters which have no bearing whatever upon the subject we 
are discussing. 

But, sir, the pamphlet from which the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi Ar. MONEY] read was made up under my personal super- 
vision; and I vouch for every item in it as truthfully stating the 
home and the foreign price for the identical article, taken from 
the identical lot—the only difference being that in one case the 
manufacturer had the right of delivering it free on board“ ship 
for export to see that it was not sold in this country, and that in 
the other case by letting it go out of his shop without shipping 
it himself, he did permit it to compete with the American goods 
in the first case the prices were low, and in the second case the 
prices were high. 

Having made that statement it is fair to give the House some 
idea of the way in which I arrived at the facts. I realized the 
importance of the matter, and for years kept up correspondence 
with all parts of this country, and I believe with every nation 
in the world big enough to have a post-office, for the purpose of 
obtaining the price lists, actual bills rendered and paid, public 
advertisements in foreign countries, the proposals made by 
the agents in those foreign countries and pro made by 

ents here—not for single articles at retail only, but for job- 
bing and for wholesale and for retail—upon precisely the same 
basis. There is not an item in that pamphlet as to which the 
proof was not piled up in the shape of irrefutable documents, in- 
cluding in many cases the written confession (or an exp!anation 
which was a confession) of the very man who had sent the goods 
abroad for export at a lower price than they were sold in the 
home market, and who made a peace of so doing. So far as 
concerns the paper from which I am informed the gentleman 
from Mississippi quoted, I got that from Brazil. Of two other 
copies. one from the East Indies and one from Holland, one was 
lost and the other was stopped in transit. 

I had that identical paper in my possession under an adver- 
tisement to anybody to call and show that it was not so, or even 
for the New York publishers to deny the factof its authenticity, 
for at least eight months. It was sent to Washington and shown 


See 
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on the floor of both this House and the Senate, and if it has not 


been worn out I presume it can be produced again. 

Jean, perhaps, make this matter most clear by quoting a po 
of the preface of the pamphlet from which the gentleman from 
Mississippi (Mr. MONEY] read, and the statements (as of date 
August, 1890) of which I adopt as my own: 


There are two journals published in New York which are devoted exclu- 
sively to the export trade in American manufactures. These are the Amer- 
ican Mail and Journal and the Australasian and South American. 
Both are issued monthly, and while containing items of interest to the man- 
ufacturers. have as their chief department a prices-current which gives the 
lowest price at which the goods advertised can be obtained from the man- 
ufacturers, either through commission houses or direct correspondence. The 
prices quoted in these journals are declared to be the rock-bottom prices for 
articles in smali quantities, such as by the piece, dozen, case, ere. For large 
quantities special” rates are frequently advertised, and in fact generally 


ven. 

5 other journal, the Engineering and Mining Journal, publishes in its 
on the first of each month a pi urrent With the statement that dis- 
comforts are for export only.“ 

The Australasian and South American publishes its prices-current as a 
p of the peer issue of the journal; in the case of the Mail and Export 

Jurnal, it is issued in the form of a Senpenest Neither of these two are 
allowed to circulate in this country. hen inquiries were made at the 
offices of publication, the reason given for this was because 55 
tor export were considerably lower than the large dealers could get the ar- 
ticles for for sale in this country. The Mail and Export supplement is 
printed inthe r of the different countries to which it is sent, aud is 

efully guarded that copies can be obtained here only through South 
American, etc., correspondents. The reason for these extraordinary pre- 
cautions is plain enough, when it is found that the prices quoted in the Mail 
and Journal are, ages penn even lower than those given in 
either the Australasian or the Engineering and Mining Journal. For ex- 
ample, Fremont cultivators (six shovel) are advertised in the Australasian 
at #32; while in the Spanish supplement of the Mail and Export Journal the 
identical implement Ulustrated by the same photo print) is offered at #25. 
Frank & Co.'s wood- working machinery is offered in the Australasian at 20 
per cent discount for export, and in the Mail and Export Journal supple- 
ment at 25 per cent discount, the list“ prices being identical. 

The following, from the very best of authority, sums up the situation: 

It is a mistake to suppose that our are much dearer, as a rule, 
than those supplied by other countries, a matter of fact, they are often 
cheaper, without tak their superior qualities into consideration, this 
being the case particularly with the on which Chile has undertaken 
to reduce the duty. 

“Nor are we under very serious disadvan when the question of trans- 
poum arises. There are nearly always ships loading in New York and 

oston for ports on the westcoastof South America, and the rates of freight 
obtained make the shipping business a paying one, so that any number of 
vessels required would be quickly put on. 

“As itis, we are supplying the bulk of the railroad supplies and emir 
ment used in Chile, and an equally proportion of the — p ant. 
Our sewing machines, prin 8 ung machinery, W. and 
metal working tools and agricultural implements, light hardware, wood- 
ns ease popular and selling well.”—Australusian and South American, 
March 1, i 

It seems to be time that somebody should explain how it is, if our tariff is 
necessary to enable our manufacturers to compete with English, French, 
and German rivals in our own markets—whether foreigners have to pay 
extra transportation and our manufacturers do not—that they are spending 
go much money in advertising in order to a chance to compete with the 
same f Ts in free-trade markets outside. to which our mauufacturers 
have to as much or more freight than foreigners. 

Upon the first publication of the above, there came a storm of vitupera- 
tion and denial from the 1 of certain protected manufacturers. 
To test the matter the rs‘ Call, of „l., wrote Mr. A. B. Far- 
quhar, the head of the Pennsylvania Agricult Works, one of the leading 
manufacturers, both for the home trade and for export, of agricultural im- 
plements and machinery. His answer was as follows: 


„Jux 30, 1890. 


“The fact is that e laws are a monstrous swindle upon 
the agricultural comm . AS a manufacturer I was inclined to say 
nothing on the subject, for the reason that it was natural to suppose if any- 
Bony, was benefited it was the manufact class, to Which I belong. 
as I have explained, the farmer is being destroyed. We are k 
goose for the golden egg. And I honestly believe now that it is to the in- 

t ot the manufacturers themselves to eliminate the protective feature 
from our tariff laws. 

“ Certainly our manufactures are sold much lower abroad; we could only 
need protection to get better prices from our customers at home. Wedo 
manufacture and sell in Canada, South America, and Europe many agri- 
cultural implements and machines, and could we have free raw material 
and the commercial advantages which free trade would give us, America 
would become the great manufacturing emporium of the world, and the 
farmer, of course, would share the ty, since he would have less to 
pay for everythingand get better prices for e sold. Go on with your good 
Pipe Lahey Seg ied begins to think and rise up against this swindle, 

oomed.” 

Meanwhile the Australasian and South American made the following ad- 


on: 

“By comparing the prices at which are sold to the merchant, 
and the catalogue rates which the purchaser pays, it is possible to 
showa striking discrepancy in favor of the exporter;" but claimed that 
the lower prices quoted foreigners were for the wholesale trade alone; where- 


— the orld published following from the Engineering and Mining 


“ENGINEERING AND MINING JO 
“New York, August 36, 1880. 
“DEAR Sm: I am obliged to you for the letter of August 25, res; 
bere taken in the 5 — regarding our * Price Current.’ 5 
* Prices quoted Ky orare; as you will notice, at the head of the first column, 


ces. 
are orp eye: in these 
discounts are ‘for export only,’ in more than 


these prices. 
“TI inclose an invoice from S. Allen & Co., will see is for one of 
machines exactly 


quoted by us, and you will notice that it 


with our as reprinted by you in the World, and that the net price 
on the bill is exactly as stated by you in the World. 

“Your statement that the f can atretail in this market cheaper 
than the domestic consumer, is as indisputable as the daily revolution of the 
earth. We can enumerate any number of instances where houses have 
written us: ‘Prices furnished are for export only, and it would be most in- 
durious to us if these figures were circulated in the home market.“ 

In going through our letters this morning we counted no less than fifty- 
eight received during the month of July, thanking us for publishing the 
‘Prices Current,’ as it enabled our mubecrivers to keep a on the prices 
charged them on their indents. 


“Yours very truly, 
“ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL. 

To T. E. WiILLson.” 

Which covers every point, and is substantiated 7 acomparison between 
the main 2 (printed in English) of the Mailand Export Journal for apri, 
1890, and Spauish 8 of the same periodical for the same date 
(not allowed to circulate here, but obtained by the Reform Club from South 


America), which showed that the identical articles (as proved by accom- 
panying illustrations) were advertised for sale at the rates respectively: 


20. 00 818.00 

4.00 8.00 

80.00 45.00 

30, 00 65, 00 

17.00 25.00 

feed-cutter, No. 60. 00 90.00 

Ann Arbor cutter, No. 2 28. 00 40,00 
Ann Arbor cutter, No, 1 16.00 28.00 
Clipper cutter 9.50 18.00 
Lever cutter.. 4.25 8.00 
Cultivator .... 22.00 30.00 
% nd | Peas Lae ES. BL ED 00. 00 90.00 


And then, sir, there follows twelve solid pages of photographic 
cuts of every variety of machinery and manufactured supplies 
with a statement as to each item of the prices at which it coul 
be procured for home and foreign consumption respectively. 

As I open the pamphlet I see here an advertisement which I 
recall I saw long afterwards in the Engineering and Mini 
Journal, where it stood for years, and where I presume it sti 
stands. It reads thus, referring to gaskets made of copper, and 
after giving the listed“ price 

30 
8 „ for the home trade—less 60 per cent discount for 

8 on the Democratic side.] 

Now, sir, it is impossible successfully to controvert such proofs 
as fill every of this pamphlet; and there was one distin- 
guished Republi who did not attempt to do it, and whose 
statements no Republican will question, Hon. Jeremiah M. Rusk, 
=~ of ire indess an ison Cabinet, who, in sheer 

esperation a of his party, gave out this warnin 
i $ widely published interview giyen by him to the press in 

Thad an opportunity to take some stock in the combination (American 
Harvester Com ), and I know what inducements were offered. An in- 
vestigation show that this same combination is now selling, or offering 


to se in Russia and Australia and other wheat-growing coun- 
tries at a lower figure than they doin this country. This won't do, and I 
need not offer any argument to prove the weight or truth of this assertion. 
The first thing the farmer will do, when he is es agree with the facts, will 
be to make a howl-against trusts and pro’ on that does not protect. 
Whether justly or not, he will charge it to the Republican party. Lam as 
certain as I can be of anything that this mower and reaper trust will cost 
the Republican party hundreds of th of votes at the next Presiden- 
tial election unless it takes a firm stand against it and trusts in general. 


Such facts are notorious and constantly brought to light. In 
the few minutes that have passed since the matter has been 
reached this afternoon there has occurred to me this account, 
which I quote from an article in the Cosmopolitan for August 


last on The Intercontinental Railway,” by Mr. W. D. Kelley: 
Our eer corps had purchased field instruments of a 1 firm at 
New York City at a price 20 per cent than we could have bought 


America. An equ’ 
lowed us in New York City, would not bring as much after we had carried 


make special 


ents as these came to the writer's ears fre- 
quently while in conversation with South merchants. 
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The fault would seem to be with our own manufacturers, who, get 
more for their goods at home than elsewhere, do not care for the Sout 
American trade. 


Again, I quote from page 41 of the late hearings before the 
Ways and Means Committee, under date of September 20 last, 
the statement of the color manufacturers, who urged, as one of 
the reasons why they should be protected by a high duty, the 
discrimination made against them and in favor of their foreign 
competitors by the “protected” producers of American quick- 
silver: 

We make quicksilver vermillion. It (quicksilver) pays a duty of 10 cents 
a pound. It is found here in our own country, largely in California, but the 
quicksilver men, singularly enough, will sell for export in our home market 
at a lower price than they will sell to us for manufacture and to turn into 
vermillion. For instance, the price for export, we have known it to be at 
times from $30 to $32.50 a flask, while here, for our own manufacture, it would 
be $37 to $38 a flask. 


When it is considered that there are about 75 poundsof quick- 
silver in a flask, it can be seen how nearly our manufacturers 
come to exploiting the full possibilities of their protection.“ 

On page 45 of these same hearings I find an even more strik- 
ing example. Our friends on the other side of this Chamber 
always dodge this question, but the gentlemen whom they have 
so well served show no such false modesty, and nothing can be 
more delicious than the inducements offered in September last 
by our ultramarine manufacturers for a continuance of the Mo- 
Kinley benefaction, of which they had taken such signal advan- 
tage. Mr. Merz said: 

Ican tell you one of our experiences. We had by some means, which I 
can not explain to you now, accumulated a large quantity of ultramarine, 
which we could not sell as largely in the United States as we desired. We 
tried to sell it elsewhere, and we thought we ht possibly sell it in Eng- 
land even ataloss. Wesent off samples and prices to England and found 
this article which we sold in the United States at 11 cents a pound, was sold 
im England at 6}d. Of course we were much gratified at finding that out, 
and we made our office in England so as to get rid of this surplus. As soon 
as we did this prices were reduced, and I did not get more than 9 cents a 

und for that, but if I continued at that rate and doubled my product and 

ept my prices up in the United States as they can keep up their ye there, 
it would pay as tend of making 28,000 and 30,000 to make 40,000 hundred- 
weight, 


Really, gentlemen of the minority, there is no reason to dodge 
this question. An American manufacturer who is given protec- 
tion would be a fool if he did not take it. The intent of a tariff is 
to make American citizens pay higher prices for what they pur- 
chase than could otherwise be demanded of them. It is not the 
good fortune of foreigners, thus promoted, that is the objection 
to thesystem wedenounce. Itistheextortion actually and inten- 
tionally permitted upon our own citizens that we propose to rem- 
edy. To the defenders of a protective tariff may appropriately 
be left the equally contemptible office—of bewailing the pros- 
perity of foreigners and denying the hardships of our own 

le—for the latter of which they, and not we, are responsible. 
Applause.] 

Mr. SICKLES and Mr. COOMBS addressed the Chair. 

Mr. CooMus was recognized. 

Mr. COOMBS. I yield to my colleague, Mr. SICKLEs. 

Mr.SICKLES. I desire to have the pending amendment read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will first read the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. ROBBINS]. 

The amendment of Mr. ROBBINS was again read. 

Mr.SICKLES. Mr. Chairman, the pending amendment seems 
to be in the direction of the action which the House has re- 
cently taken upon the pending bill, and in the direction of the 
advice given to us by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WELLS], that articles on the free list should be the rule and not 
the exception in framing a tariff bill. Where is your revenue 
to come from, Mr. Chairman? 

Several MEMBERS on the Republican side. From an income 


tax. 

Mr. SICKLES. A ronem unr bill that cach 5 
acknowled and reco; ed deficiency, — u to 
the N been 8 again ana again in the line of a 
larger deficiency of revenue. I would be glad to see, now, an 
estimate, as accurate as could be made, of the reductions in the 
revenue made in the ding bill by the amendments already 
adopted. What is the object of this? Is it to put us to the ne- 
cessity of imposing an income tax? p 

Mr. PICKLER. Yes. 

Mr. SIMPSON. We will get there all right enough. 

Mr. SICKLES. If so, let us understand it at once; for I want 
to say here and now that I am irreconcilably opposed to an in- 
come tax in any form, and I shall vote against any bill in which 
an income tax is incorporated, or which by its provisions com- 
pels Congress to resort to an income tax to meet a deficiency in 
the revenues. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

What reason can be urged, sir, for putting cotton machinery 
on the free list, that does not apply to all other machinery? 
Let us be consistent in our action. Why pick out here and 


` 


there a certain form of machinery and put that on the free list? 
Why notat once put all machinery on the free list? Let us 
meet the issue squarely. If we are to have a revenue tariff in 
which the free list is the rule and not the exception, and if we 
can find in the House an economist with genius enough to sup- 
ply the revenues of the Government by a free list, so be it. I 
would hail such a gentleman as the Messiah of political econ- 
omy. 

Sir, I ask my friends of the House to ee In my city there 
are to-day over seventy thousand unemployed mechanics. They 
are looking with interest and anxiety to theaction of Congress on 
the tariff. Ican not deny to these men my sympathy in their 
solicitude. I shall be glad so to vote here as to give them em- 
ployment. I should be glad so to vote here as to lighten their 
burdens. But I am unable to see, sir, although I have given 
some attention to the subject of tariff for a few years past—I 
might say forty of them—how the burdens of the people are 
lightened by taking a tax off one place and putting it on in 
another place. You are obliged, in order to meet the necessary 
expenses of the Government, to raise a sufficient amount of reve- 
nue. 

3 You can take it off the poor and put it on the 
rich. 

Mr. SICKLES. My friend says that the income tax will take 
it off the poor and put it on the rich. That is a fatal fallacy. 
The burden of taxation, no matter where you put it temporarily, 
falls apon the producers of the country. In the last resort they 
pay all the expenditures of the Government. Ifyou put a tax 
on a rich man he recoups that tax in some form or other by im- 
posing it upon the producer. If you add to the tax on real 
estate, he increases his rent. No matter 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. Lask that the gentleman’s time be extended 
five minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Unanimous consent is asked that the time 
of the gentleman be extended five minutes. 

Several MEMBERS. Ten minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I want to ask the gentleman one ques- 
tion. 

Mr. SICKLES. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. If the proposition ot the gentleman from 
New York be true, that the rich always recoup themselves from 
the poor on any tax thatis levied, then would it not be better, 
in his 255 to impose no tax upon the rich at all? 

Mr. SICKLES. Notall. Tax all thecitizens of the land, but 
tax them as uniformly as it is possibletodo. [Applause.] I ob- 
ject to ha this called a rich man’s Government. 

Mr. FIT Will the gentieman yield to me for a ques- 


tion? 

Mr. SICKLES. Certainly. 

Mr. FITHIAN. Does the gentleman understand that that has 
baen she result of the system of taxation under our present tariff 

WS? ~ 

95 55 SICKLES. No, sir; IJ can not say that. I do not affirm 
that. 

Mr. DUNN. Nor are we talking about that at this time. 

Mr. SICKLES. Iam not discussing that proposition at this 
moment; but I say pet es Iam opposed to selecting any one class 
in our country an upon them to support the Govern- 
ment. This is not a rich man’s Government. It is a Govern- 
ment of the ple, upon whom all the burdens of the Gov- 
ernment should rest equally and alike. If the rich men of this 
country were willing—if they asked to be permitted to pay the 
expenses of the Government, I would reject their offer with dis- 
dainand scorn. I want to see every American interested in the 
support of his Government. I want to see him be as willing to 
pag his taxes as he is to fight its battles. 

r. HALL of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield to me for 
a question? 
r. SICKLES. Certainly; with pleasure. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. You say that you want every man to 
bear his share of the burdens of Government. I want to know 
if there are not in the cities a large class of wealthy persons, 
one-third of whom bear no taxes at all? 

Mr. SICKLES. I do not know of any such class. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. Does not the gentleman know that 
there are a number of nontaxpayers around about the suburbs 
of the cities who dodge all taxes, men who say they do not be- 
lieve in taking part in polittics because they have no interest in 
the Government? 

Mr. SICKLES. I know of no such class. There are, no 
doubt, instances of that sort. 

; 0 HALL of Missouri. Then you do not know your own dis- 
rict? 

Mr. SICKLES. Then I hope my constituents will choose you 
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as their Representative the next time, instead of choosing me. | all the amendments this evening, or in what order the vote will 


[Laughter and applause.] I should be very glad indeed to be 
one of the constituents of my friend. 
Mr. HALL of Missouri. I could not represent that kind of a 


8 9 5 
r. SICKLES. You would represent a very good kind of peo- 
ple if you represented my constituents. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. The gentleman will understand that 
Ido not wish to say anything against his people. 

Mr. SICKLES. Certainly not. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. I am speaking of a claes of men who 
aim to dodge taxation and toavoid bearing their part of the bur- 
dens of government and put them upon the poor, a class of men 
whose choses in activn bear no part of the burdens of taxation. 

Mr. SICKLES. Well, sir, the Government of the United 
States has never undertaken, in time of peace, to impose an iu- 
come tax like that which is now foreshadowed. The States 
themselves andthe municipelities and towns see to it that taxes 
on personal property are properly im d; and under our sys- 
tem of government it should be left with the people of the State 
and of the cities and towns, who are much better informed as to 
the methods of collecting such taxes than the Federal Govern- 
ment can possibly be. If it be true that rich men escapo taxa- 
tion now, under local laws, they will escape more easily from 
the Federal taxgatherer. 

In time of war we are all of us ready to share ny and every 
burden, as was clearly shown in the civil war. evertheless, 
even then the 1 to impose an income tax was resisted 
in Congress, and by none more strenuously than by Democrats. 
Why have they changed now from their old platform? Why 
have they accepted so readily this scheme of an income tax? 
The Chicago platform was silent about an income tax. When 
did the income tax become so essential to Democracy? I have 
never yet been able to discover that period. It has never been 
received with favor by Democrats, so far as I know, until this 
Congress assembled. Why is it accepted now? Only because, 
in pursuance of acertain policy,a recognized deficiency is likely 
to exist in the revenues to be raised for the support of the Gov- 
ernment. Ido not admit that such a deficiency is necessary. 
Why do youassumeadeficiency? Because you profess to believe 
that you are obliged to raise as much revenue as has been here- 
tofore raised. I do not agree to that proposition. I came here 
in the hope of seeing this Congress reduce appropriations, reduce 
them largely. I came here in the hope of seeing economy prac- 
ticed. The Chicago platform imposed that obligation upon us. 
Do not imitate the extravagance of your predecessors. 

Diminish your appropriations to the actual requirements of 
the public service. But here I find it to be an accepted axiom 
that an amount of revenue equal to that heretofore raised 
must continue to be raised. Lreject that assumption. I reject 
every inference drawn from it. If you can 1 economy 
and reduce the aggregate of your appropriations, and thereby 
can select articles to be added to the free list, so be it. I accept 
that as good Democratic doctrine and as true revenue reform. 
But I do not believe in the idea which you start out with, that 
you must continue to raise as much as you have heretofore 
raised, and that you must at the same time add article after 
article to the free list, thus increasing the deficiencies in your 
revenue, and then go about with a searchlight to find new ob- 
1 of taxation to meet that expenditure. [Applause] That 

not Democratic doctrine. 

It is not good economic doctrine. It was never contemplated 
by the Democratic platform, and I warn you, gentlemen, that if 
you pursue this policy you will bring not only further disaster 
upon the country and upon its trade, its industry, and its busi- 
ness, but you will consign the Democratic party to a doom that 
none of us should be willing to precipitate. Iwarn you that the 
industries of this country which have grown up within the past 
thirty years are not to be treated with indifference. I agree 
with you in believing, as I have said before, that all we can do 
should be done to lighten the burdens that rest on the poor; 
that all that can be done should be done to promote the general 
prosperity of our people. But I fail to see that this is accom- 
plished when you undertake to raise the same amount of money 
that has been raised heretofore, and to doit by simply shifting 
taxes from one shoulder to another. [Applause.] 

Here the hammer fell.] 

Ir. HOUK of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I rise toa parliamentary 


gar 5 
he CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HOUK of Ohio. The pending amendment, as I under- 
stand, is that of the gentleman from Alabama in regard to 
cotton machinery. I understand also that there are two other 
amendments offered to the same paragraph, one by the gentle- 
man from Maine, and the other by the gentleman from Ohio. I 
wish to inquire whether it is the intention to take the vote on 


| be taken. 

The CHAIRMAN.. The vote will be taken in the usual way; 
first upon the amendment to the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Alabama, then upon the amendment to the sub- 
stitute, and then upon the substitute. 

Mr. WLLSON of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee, from the Com- 


mittee of the Whole, reported that they had had under consider- 
ation the tariff bill and had come to no resolution thereon, 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 

Mr. PEARSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled a bill 
and a Fyre resolution of the following titles; when the Speaker 
signed the same: 

A bill (H. R. 4292) to amend section 3709 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, relating to contracts for supplies in the Departments at 
Washington. á 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 112) authorizing the chief justice and 
associzte justices of the coart of appeals and of the supreme 
court of the District of Columbia to use and take books from the 
Library of Congress. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Mr. Speaker 

255 WARNER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
ad durn. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. I move that we adjourn, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. MCMILLIN, Mr. Speaker, I am instructed by the Ways 
and Means Committee to submit—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. WAR- 
NER| moves that the House do now adjourn, 

The question being taken on the motion of Mr. WARNER, the 
Speaker declared that the nozs seemed to have it 

Mr. WARNER. L ask fora division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 13, noes 83. 

Mr: COCKRAN. I call for the other side. 

A MEMBER. There is no other side on ordering tellers. 

Mr. TRACEY. I rise to a 13133 inquiry. 

Mr. COCKRAN. I make the point that no quorum has voted, 

Mr. WARNER. I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Lam instructed by the Committee on Ways 
and Means to make the following report 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. WAR- 
NER] demands the yeas and nays on the motion to adjourn. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Gentlemen will not impede this measure by 
these tactics. 

The question being taken on ordering the yeas and nays, there 
were—ayes 15, noes 98. 

So the yeas and nays were refused; and the motion to adjourn 
was rejected. 

INCOME TAX, ETC. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Iam instructed by the Committee on Ways 
and Means to make the following favorable report: 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Mo- 
MiLLIN], from the Committee on Ways and Means, makes the 
followin, report, which the Clerk will read. 

Mr. TRACEY. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A Dill (H. R. 5442) to im a tax on corporate and individual incomes, to 
increase the tax on distilled spirits, and for other purposes. 

Mr. TRACEY (during the reading). I rise toa point o! order. 

The SPEAKER (when the title of the bill had been read). 
This bill will be printed and referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BROOK- 
SHIRE] will preside at the session of the House this evening, 
which is for debate only on the tariff bill. And now, in accord- 
ance with its order, the House takes a recess until 8 o’clock. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The recess having expired, the House at 8 o'clock p. m. was 

called to order by Mr. BROOKSHIRE, as Speaker pro tempore. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursuant to the terms of the 
special order, the House will now resolve itself into Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union for debate only on the 
tariff bill. 

THE TARIFF. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 

Whole on the state of the Union, Mr. BAILEY in the Chair. 


Mr. RYAN addressed the committee. See Appendix.) 
Mr. WANGER addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 
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[Mr.SWANSON addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota Mr. Chairman, the position 
of the Republican party on the tariff question is very plainly and 
concisely stated in our last national platform in the following 
words: 


We believe that all articles that can not be produced in the United States, 
except luxuries, should be admitted free of duty, and that on allimports 
co) g into competition with the products of American labor there should 
be levied duties equal to the difference between wages abroad and at home. 


That is the. Republican doctrine, and that doctrine we have 
crystallized into law, as nearly as words and figures and human 
judgment could do it, in the present law known as the McKinley 
tariff of 1890. 

We say to every man in every corner of the world who has 
anything to sell which the American people wish to buy, and 
which we do not or can not ourselves produce in great abun- 
dance, come and welcome. Bring yonr wares with you free of 
duty or let or hindrance of any kind, and sell them to our peo- 
ple just as cheap as you can and just as much as you like. 

In 1892 we imported from foreign countries $1,030,000,00) 
worth of goods, and more than half (55 per cent) of those enor- 
mous imports were of this class, and came in absolutely free of 
duty under the present law. 

On this principle we have placed upon the free list all such 
things as coffee, — pepper, nutmegs, cloves, cinnamon, rubber, 
and all the tropical fruits. Such things can not possibly grow 
in our climate. A tariff on them would be a tariff for revenue 
only, which we Republicans do not believe in, because that kind 
of tariff is a tax added to the price of the article and paid by the 
consumer. 

The Republican party does not believe in a tariff of that kind 
and so we have abclished it entirely. There is another class o 
goods which, although produced in this country to a limited ex- 
tent, the supply is so limited that the home competition doesnot 
regulate the price. If there were a tariff on such articles it 
would be a tax paid by the consumer, and so we have abolished 
it by placing such things as sugar, binding-twine fiber, beeswax, 
turpentine, whalebone, ivory, raw silk, etc., also on the free list. 

ut when it comes to that large class of articles which are or 
can be produced in this country in such overwhelming abun- 
dance that the home competition regulates the price, then we 
impose a duty on the ace competitor if he seeks to crowd 
upon our market an article the like of which we have in plenty at 
home and therefore do not need to ship in from abroad. Such 
articles if sold here to any considerable extent must go at the 
price fixed by American competition, and the duty is paid by the 
foreigner for the privilege of entering our markets and not by 
the American consumer. In this class areincluded such articles 
as wheat, barley, hay, potatoes, horses, meat, butter, eggs, 
cheese, woolen and cotton cloth, carpets, nails, hardware, crock- 
ery, glassware, etc. 

Thus it will be seen that the Republican party is consistent in 
theory and in practice in favor of a protective tariff for every 
industry and production in which our people can advantageous] 
and extensively engage, and entirely opposed to any tariff at all 
on articles which would result in revenue only. 

The Democratic position is much more difficult to define. 
They are for one thing in theory and another in practice. Their 

latforms, while usually so worded as to mean one thing in New. 

land and Pennsylvania and quite the opposite in the West 

and South, generally denounce a protective tariff and favor a 

tariff for revenue only. Their speeches differ even more radi- 

cally than the most divergent readings of their platforms, and 

are made to suit districts, on Gen. Hancock’s theory that the 
tariff is a local issue. 

As for what sort of a thing a real, sure-enough Democratic 
tariff law is we, of this generation, are as yet entirely in the 
dark, as that party has never been ina position to actually write 
a tariff law upon the statute book since 1846. The Chicago plat- 
form of 1892 denounced Republican protection as unconstitu- 
tional, a robbery, and a fraud,” and the McKinley law as the 
Ai 3 atrocity,” and declares for a tariff for revenue 
only. 
A few Democratic members actually seem to stand on the Chi- 
cago platform and say they believe in a tariff for revenue only; 
but as yet no bill for a tariff of that kind has been reported, and 
at the present time it does not seem probable that these gentle- 
men will be accorded even the poor opportunity of recording 
their names in a yea-and-nay vote in favor of such a tariff. 

The tariff in the bill reported by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means is not put forth as a tariff for revenue 
only. It professes to be a protective tariff, but it does not pro- 
tect. It is a base imitation and a miserable counterfeit. It is 
framed by men hostile to and ignorant of the protective princi- 
ple. It could not be anything else than a failure. 
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Here is acomplicated system, invented, created, and operated 
for a third of a century by the Republican party. 

All this time the Democrats have been denouncing the whole 
system as a fraud and a robbery, unconstitutional in theory and 
wicked in practice, and promising toshow us something entirely 
e better, and diametrically opposite, if they only gota 
chance. 

The opportunity has come at last, and what do they offer us? 
A tarifffor revenue only? Not at all. <A protective tariff so 
ignorantly or so willfully framed as to fail both in protecting the 
industries of the country and in supplying the needed revenue 
to the Treasury. 

Out upon such charlatanry. If the people of this country 
want a protective tariff at all, they want itframed by its friends, 
who understand and believe in its principles and can insure its 
success, 

If the American people want a protective tariff at all, and if 
the matter in dispute is only one of schedules and per cents, then 
the arrangement of a tariff bill reducesitself simply to a confer- 
ence among the friends of such a policy, and ought to be left to 
the average judgment of a Republican caucus. 

Tf a tariff for revenue only is wanted, the preparaticn of it 
ought to be left to those who say they believe in such » tariff. 
How can grown men expect to retain the confidence even of 
their own party followers when they declare the protective tariff 
a robbery,” a“ fraud,“ anda “culminating atrocity,” and then 
when given full power and specially commissioned to stop the 
“ robbery,” expose the “ fraud,” and repeal the “atrocity,” offer 
us—what? Not a tariff for revenue only, but a protective tariff, 
differing only in degree by a small per cent from the present 
law, and in some cases actually increasing the per cent while 
failing to produce the necessary revenue. On many articles the 
tariff is ieft just where it was. 

If a change was ordered and demanded by the people, that re- 
sponsibility ought not to be shirked from either neglig2nce or 
fear. Of thisclass of articles Isubmit the following specimen cases: 


Per cent 

(identical 
under 

Articles, Wilson 

bill and 

present 

law) 

h r ⁊ðͤ . eBaee 24.09 
76 
34.97 
Plate glass, six sizes, ranging from 16 by 24 to 24 by 0 —— 
` 20. 80 
26. 06 
(Ea a A 13 74 
Swords, sword blades, and sidearms— 22220000 85. 00 
Watches, watch cases, movements, glasses, and parts of watches. 25. 00 
FORD, SINE %%%/ͤ́ê ]]! —— —— 72. 88 
Peanuts, shelled 16, 82 
Muskets 25. 00 
Gunpowder. 147.38 
3 2 * 5 — 5 z 20. 00 
atent leather and upper leather a 20. 00 
All leather not ec! TT 10,00 


But enough of these sins of omission. Let me call your atten- 
tion now to specimen cases where this bill out-Herods Herod by 
raising the tarif higher than it was in the McKinley bili. 

For table see next page.] 
ere are a score of articles of the most common prime neces- 
sities of life among the common people on which the tarif taxes 
are made higher in the Wilson bill than they were in the “ cul- 


minating atrocity of class legislation.” 


Is that what you mean by tariff reform? Was that what the 

ople voted for in 1892? Who commissioned you to pile still 

igher and higher the burdens of wur-tari‘f taxes on the backs 
of the people? [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Three-quarter-inch round or square iron is the size in most 
common use on the farms and in the country blacksmith shops. 

Corrugated sheet iron is the kind in most common use for roof- 
ing and fireproof siding. a 

Steel plates valued at over 16 cents per pound is the kind our 
common plowshares are made of. 

Wire not smaller than No. 10” is just small enough tocatch 
the farmer on his barbed wire that he needs for fencing. 

Wire smaller than No. 26” is just large enough to catch 
every household in the land on broom wire. 

Steel rods and bars for shafting, cast-iron pipe, steel saw 
plate, common nails snd rivets, crosscutsawsand brass rods are 
not luxuries for the rich. They are necessaries of life used by 
the enterprising, working, progressive people of his nation on 
the farms, in the lumber woods, andin the country workshops, 
and I want the country to understand that on them you have 
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Plaster of Paris, ground seses nesdusen nanskate 
Rolled or hammered round tron, not less than three- 
fourths of 1 inch in diameter, and square iron not less 
than three-fourths of 1 Inch square 
Sheets of iron or steel, corrugated or erimped 
Sheets and plates and saw plates of steel, valued above 
c tars Aou dese uaina 
Wire of iron or steel: 
Not smaller than No. 10. 2.2.22 2.2. nen eeeece ese 
Smaller than No. 286 siesd akiok es 
Wire rope made of steel wire smaller than No. 28 
Steel bars, rods, or shafts valued above 13 cents and not 
above 16 cents per pound 
Steel bars, etc., valued over 16 cents 2 DOU ——— 
Sheets and plates and saw plates of steel, not aay 
‘or, cold rolled or cold hammered or polished. 
h E E S E RS 
Nails and spikes, cut, of iron or steel 
Rivets, of iron or steel 
Crosscut saw 


222 


B= 


Brass bars or pigs. = 

Pearled, patent, or hulled barley.. 

Ce WO EF TTT 

Sardines in tin boxes measuring notmore than 5 by 4 by 
ET eT ON ae ae DN a RANE AA oe GREE 
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loaded the additional burdens of a still higher protective tariff. 
Hemp and jute carpets are the poor man’s carpets, averaging 
only 36 cents a yard last year. On these you raise the tariff from 
15 to 20 per cent, while on Brussels carpet, used only by the 
rich, averaging $1.06 a yard, you lower the tariff taxes from 81 
per cent in the McKinley law to 30 per cent in the Wilson bill. 

While you lower the tariff on the farmer's barley from 65 per 
cent to per cent and on oats from 36 per cent to 20 per cent 
for the benefit of his Canadian competitor, I want you to ex- 
plain to the country on what grounds of tariff reform you can 
raise the tariff on pearled barley from 16 per cent to 20 per cent, 
and on oatmeal from 18 per cent to 20 per cent, whereby you 
lay the heavy hand of the taxgatherer still heavier upon every 
breakfast table in the land, both in city and country, for the 
benefit of a few robber barons” who have the monopoly of the 
manufacture of pearled barley and oatmeal in this country. 

I submit herewith a list of articles produced on the farm; in 
fact, including the bulk of the finished products of the farms of 
North Dakota, and about the only articles that can be counted 
on to bring in a money return to the farmer in that section for 
the expenditure of his toil and investment. They are all articles 
which we can produce in great abundance in the United States. 
As long as our own people need the money and can produce the 
articles it is ashame to import them, and send the money abroad, 
and thus give the labor, bread, and opportunity to foreigners, 
rather than to our own citizens. In every instance the tariff is 
either lowered or entirely abolished to our detriment and to the 
advantage of our competitors: 


Present law, with ad va- 
Articles. lorem equivalent in Wilson bill. 
per cents. 
Per 
2 pound p. Free. 
cents per pound 8 
.--| cents per pound po 
—. Scents ea Do. 
-| 5 cents a dosen Do. 
t e cents per Do. 
#9) each and 30 per 2 per cent average 
3 each). ( 
S 30 cents per bushel. 65 20 per cent. 
Butter 6 cents per pound ..| 33 PDO. 
Cheese See ho ns SAAE 43 Do. 
Hay $4 per ton . N 2 a ton. 
Onions... ---| 40 cents per bushel. . 20 cents per bushel. 
Potatoes... .. .-| 25 cents per bushel-|....| 10 cents per bushel. 
C SS ae eee See ase 25 | 10 per cent. 
Poultry, live 3 cents per pound 2 cents per 
Poultry, dressed ...| cents per pound _.}_...| cents per pound. 


Wheat, corn, oats, and rye are practically put on the free list 
by the following clause: 

Each of the above products shall be admitted free of duty from any coun- 
try which imposes no import duty on the like product when exported from 
the United Siates. = 

If the present law is baai qon have exaggerated its worst fea- 
tures. If the McKinley bill was a fraud, the Wilson bill is an 
imitation, and a counterfeit at that. Oh! but the farmer ought 


to be satisfied with the compensation you have given him on the 
free list—perhaps. a ; 

Here are specimen articles from the bill of fare of the festival 
11 1 the farmer is invited on the free list of the Wilson 

Acorns, apatite, ashes, balm of Gilead, stuffed birds, bladders, 
dried blood, blue vitriol, Bologna sausage, bones, bristles. cat 
gut, curling stones, cuttlefish bone, dandelion root, divi divi, 

ragon’s blood, fashion plates, fish skins, flint, fossils, guts, 
hides, hoofs, horns, ice, ipecac, jalap, joss sticks, lava, leeches, 
lifeboats, loadstones, madder, magnets, manna, moss, musk, 
nickel, nux vomica, palladium, saurkraut, sausage skins, 
shrimps, skeletons, snails, spunk, straw, sulphur, teazels, teeth, 
turtles, vaccine virus, yams, and zaffer. 

Andrew Jackson was a protectionist when he sat at the feast 
of acorns from heroic necessity. You,in the name of tariff re- 
form, offer the laboring men free acorns as a steady diet! 
{Laughter and a nine 

What good is it to hungry men that you have put “apatite” 
on the free list? [Laughter.] 

When industry comes to you crushed, distressed and broken- 
hearted, the only cure you offer is to place balm of Gilead ” on 
the free list! [Laughter.] 

Tn the soliloquy of Hamlet, Shakespeare speaks of taking up 
arms against a sea of troubles. That figure of speech always 
seemed obscure to me. 1 never could comprehend exactly how 
either sidearms or firearms could be of any advantage to an in- 
dividual citizen in a hand-to-hand combat with a sea. 

When I heard the eloquent gentleman from West Virginia 
sentence his Democratic colleagues to sink or swim with him 
where he had planted the banners of free trade, then I saw 
the force and fitness of the poet’s figure of taking up arms 
asea of trouble. The clouds and storms are gathering thick 
and dark and fast around the heads of the Democrats. They 
must hear, as we hear, the roar of the breakers in their imme- 
diate front. 

Nothing can postpone the sinking and shipwreck of Democ- 
racy one hour beyond the 6th day of next November. Whenthe 
sun goes down that day there be a sudden demand for life- 
pesa, weapons that can be used in a warfare with the sea. 

e gentleman from West Virginia will cry out from the surg- 
ing waves, Help me, Cassius, or I sink!” and the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] will then vainly offer to barter 
a kingdom” not“ for a horse” but for a bladder. In viewof 
such a destiny nothing could be more thoughtful or beco 
than to put lifeboats and bladders on the free list in this b 
[Laughter and applause. ] 

I see here ** catgut” on the free list. It seems that as a com- 
pensation to the farmers for putting twenty-seven of the finished 
products of the farm on the free list, under the pretense that 
they are raw material, you are going to give the farmers free 
raw material to make fiddle-strings. But the farmers do not 
feel like dancing this year, and you have misinterpreted their 
demands if you think it is fiddle-strings they are yearning for. 

And here we have “ divi divi” on the free list. During the 
thirty-three years of Republican ascendency in this country 
there was always work at fair wages and something to divvy be- 
tween labor and capital and something in the workingman’s pan- 
try for the housewife to ‘‘divvy” among the children. You are 
inviting them to the kind of a free divi divi” of disappoint- 
mentthat Old Mother Hubbard provided when she— 


Went to the cupboard to get her poor doggy a bone; 


But when she got there 
The cupboard was bare, 
And so the poor doggy had none. > 
We do not claim that protection will guarantee high prices 
and high wages in every instance for all time. Butwedoclaim 
that it will reserve for our own pours the American market— 
the best in the world—and furnish everybody employment and 


a chancé to make a living at reasonable wages and fair prices. 
In the message of President Harrison, sent to this House De- 
cember 6, 1892, he truthfully says: 


A comparison of the existing conditions with those of the most favored 
period in the history of the country will, I believe, show that so h a de- 
gree of prosperity and so general a diffusion of the comforts of life were 
never before enjoyed by our people, 

There never has been a time in our history when work was so abundant 
or when wages were as high, whether measured by the currency in which 
they are paid or by their power to supply the necessaries and comforts of 


life. * * * The 1 ol the A apt a“ 8 3 
1 parades in foreign no o acquire an 
American domicile. 


That was a truthful picture of the condition of the country at 
that time, and so it remained and so it was when three months 
later he turned the reponsibility over to his successor. 

On the last day of mber, 1892, the commercial agencies 
reported the year then just clos the most prosperous in our 
history. They also reported no clouds visible, so as human 
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all the rest of the day, and the inaugural ball consumed the. 
night. So there was half a day gone. The next day was Sun- 
day. Monday, the 6th, the cabinet was appointed, and promptly 
confirmed by the Senate. Two days anda half have gone and yet 
the robbers are getting in their deadly work at the rate of three 
and a half millionsa day. As yet there seems to have been no 
chance to club them off. On Tuesday, the 7th, the President 
and his advisers were all comfortably in their seats of power 
and got well ready to enter upon national enterprises of great 
pith and moment. 

And what was it that first engaged their anxious thought? 
Was it an effort to keep promises and redeem pledges and stop 
robbery? Notatall. On that day, without the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, a new office was created hitherto unknown 
to our laws, and Paramount Blount, under the title of My 
Special Commissioner,” started for Hawaii on his Don Quixotic 
crusade, armored with an unlawful commission to command the 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary and the ad- 
miral of the Navy. Noextra session was called to stop the rob- 
bery. The country was said to need an object lesson,” and so 
everything was aliowed to drift at loose ends. 

Finally when Congress was convened in extra session in mid- 
summer nothing was suid about stopping the robbery. A new 
false pretense must be explo.ted to mislead the public froma 
contemplation of the real causes of the calamity which prepara- 
tion for tariff reform had brought upon us. We were then told 
that the Sherman silver law was the sole cause of all our woes, 
and that its repeal would bring salvation and restore confidence. 
For my own part I never shared or entertained any hope of such 
extravagant results from that repeal. The people lacked confi- 
dence, not so much in our financial system as in the Democratic 


foresight could penetrate the future—and that was also true. 
There was no such cloud. There were no causes then in exist- 
ence and operating which tended to indicate that the coming 
ear would be any less Baa pte than the past. True, Cleve- 
d had been elected President; but that signified nothing— 
only achange in the incumbency of a few thousand offices. 

The same thing had occurred before when Cleveland was 
elected in 1884 and held the Presidency for four years without 

reeptible jar to our industries or hindrance to our prosperity. 
Frue. the Democrats had elected a majority of the House of 
Representatives, but that was nothing. The same thing had 
occurred before, again and again, without resulting in disaster 
to the business interests of the country. The Democrats had 
controlled the House of Representatives for sixteen years out of 
the preceding twenty. As long asa Republican Senate stood 
guard over the welfare and prosperity of the country a Demo- 
cratic House could declaim about robbery and fire off its irra- 
tional, horizontal Morrison bill, or its pop-gun Springer bills 
from this end of Pennsylvania avenue, and a Democratic Presi- 
dent could rail at our industrial system in pedantic platitudes 
from the other end of the avenue without other effects than to 
divert and amuse idle curiosity. 

On the 20th day of February, 1893, the unexpected happened 
in a small new State remote from this capital. On that day 
W. N. Roach, the Democratic caucus nominee, was elected Sen- 
ator from North Dakota. giving the Democratic party a clear ma- 
jority in the Senate. That was twelve days before Cleveland 
was inaugurated. That was the exact dateand hour when the 
panic of 1893 had its birth. Right there our hard times began. 

When the historian of the future traces the unutterable sad- 
ness and suffering and ruin and misery of these Cleveland hard 
times to their source and fountain he will stop right there with 
that fateful 20th of February. 

Gradually the truth began to dawn upon men’s minds that at 
last the Democratic party was in undisputed control of every 
department of the Government. A 

5 men began to reason and reflect upon the probable 
5 of such control. 

Little by little, without regard to pariy unconscious of politi- 
cal bias, business men became cautious. The gold reserve in 
the Treasury dwindled soonafter March 4 below the $100,000,000 
mark. Imports fell off. Depositors began to withdraw their 
savings from the banks. Banks were afraid to make new loans 
and anxious to collect old ones. 

These movements were slow and almost imperceptible at first, 
like the starting of an avalanche. Men said little to each other 
and thought much tothemselves. Each tried to prepare for the 
storm which he felt was coming by quietly shortening sail and 
fastening down everything movable without intentionally alarm- 
ing others. By the middleof April the coming storm was visible 
to all and by the end of May the panic was on in full force. 

People had been taught and many of them believed that the 
tariff was not only a tax, butarobbery. For every dollar that 
went into the Federal . they were told that seven dol- 
lars went straight into the pockets of individual robbers. One 
hundred and seventy-five million dollars annually to the Gov- 
ernment meant $1,225,000,000 annually to the favored few. On 
the 4th of March, Washington was thron with hundreds of 
thousands of enthusiastic Democrats, ecked with roosters 
and tigers and innumerable other badges of victory and power. 

Day and night, and indeed for several days and nights, bands 
of music were heard everywhere, and triumphant, rampant 
Democracy filled all our streets and avenues with riotous ex- 
uberance. Throughout the country thousands of people who 
had listened so often to the resounding story of robbery and op- 


party. i 
While that repeal bill was pending I said in a speech on the 
24th day of last August— 


It should be borne in mind, also, that our present unhappy lot is not due 
to a scarcity of money, but to a stoppage of its circulation; not to any lac 
of confidence in the quality of the money itself, but to a fear of 1 it, 
whether invested in business or deposited in banks. 


I supported the repeal bill because I thought it would remove 
the latter fear. It did so, instantly and completely. Money at 
once returned to the banks, and is there to-day awaiting profit- 
able and safe employment, : 

I wish now to remind this House that I then said: 


To remove the fear that money invested in industrial enterprise will be 
lost ET time and patience to remove the cause that threatens our in- 
dustrial life. An economic system, under which we have increased our na- 
tional wealth from sixteen ns in 1860 to sixty-three billions in 1890, has 
been declared by the party now for the first time in thirty-three years in full 
control of the Government to bea“ robbery,” a “fraud,” ‘ unconstitutional,” 
and a “culminating atrocity,” which they are solemnly pledged to repeal. 
That pledge will never be redeemed; but for another year it will remain a 
stand menace, intimidating capital and paralyzing labor. 

Until there is a chance to reverse all this by the election of a Republican 
Congress in the fall of 1894 there is an inviting field in which to train the no- 
ble virtues of pious humility and philosophie fortitude while we endure tem- 
porary tribulation in the severe school of adversity. 


From 1883 to 1890 the tariff on barley was 10 cents a bushel. 
Since 1890 it has been 30 cents. Now, itis proposed to put it at 
20 per cent ad valorem, which at present prices would equal 9 
cents a bushel. 

The importations of barley and barley malt into the United 
States from Canada for ten years were as follows: A 3 


n that they actually imagined themselves the innocent * 
victims of a literal and wicked robbery, now sincerely rejoiced 7, 175, 397 
in the confident hope of their near deliverance. 6, 170, 660 

In his message of December 6, 1892, President Harrison had 7 oe 
expressed his regret that so long a time as three months must 5.627.377 
elapse before the tariff for revenue policy could be put in oper- 8, 221, 189 
ation. Every day the Government continued to collect about Haas 


$500,000 of tariff taxes into the Treasury, and consequently, ac- 
sorag ae Cleveland's doctrine, there must have n about 
$3,500,000 daily wrested from the miserable citizens for the bene- 
fit of the robber barons. 

All that seemed necessary was to promptly stop this enormous 
robbery, and the $3,500,000 thus saved to the people every day 
would be sufficient to make us all rich ina few months. Just 
think of it! Here was a plain case of robbery—$3,500,000 a day, 
$105,000,000 a month, $1,260,000,000a year. All this money could 
be saved to the people just by stopping the robbery. And here 
was an Administration supported by a Democratic House and 
Senate, all pledged to stop the robbery. 

The inauguration occurred in the Senate Chamber at high 
noon, March 4. The parade on Pennsylvania avenue took up 


The decreased importations since 1890 have been made up by 
an increased demand for, and corresponding supply of, barley 
grown in the United States. 

In North Dakota the acreage sown to barley increased from 
139,710 acres in 1891 to 189,040 acres in 1892, showing an increase 
of 50,000 acres a year in a single State, while the acreage sown 
to wheat decreased at the same time 18,795 acres, and oats 13,261 
acres. 

These figures demonstrate conclusively that the McKinley 
tariff not only gave the American farmer a home market for 
about $6,000,000 worth of barley annually that he did not have 
under the tariff of 1883 and could not get under the tariff now 
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propos but also that the efect was the same as if an additional 
ome market were created for so much wheat and oats, because 
the increased acreage of barley reduced by that amount the 
overproduction in other grain. 

In effect the result was also in North Dakota to add to the 
productiveness of our farms by facilitating rotation of crops and 
allowing the use of teams and machines at a time when they 
would otherwise be idle, because, as everybody knows, barley 
can be sown later and harvested earlier than wheat or oats. 

On page 19 of the 1892 report of the Secretary of Agriculture 
(Hon. J. M. Rusk), we find the following testimonial to the bene- 
ficial effects of existing law affecting barley: 


The domestic market, which has heretofore absorbed 10,000,090 bushels of 
foreign barley, is now reserved for the domestic product. 


The natural geographical advantagesof the Canadian farmers 
in cheap water transportation across our Great Lakes and the 
St. Lawrence River is such that we in North Dakota can not 
compete without a high tariff. They can reach the great barley 
pe ES of Milwaukee, Chicago, Oswego, and Buffalo for 1 cent 
a bushel freight. It costs us from 15 to 23 cents freight. 

To illustrate just how far the agricultural schedule of the Me- 
Kinley tariff has affected the most vital interests, the following 
table shows the agricultural exports to the United States from 
Canada in the two years, 1890 and 1892: 


Decrease. 
ed Re Re 9793, 434 
Horned cattle 83, 206 
Poultry 61,075 
Eggs ———.—— 1, 298, 695 
001 35, 311 
Flax ....- 63, 203 
Apples... 121,818 
Split Pease 20 5 
ase 7 
Hayne 324, 230 
Malt 149, 290 
Potatoes... 267, 029 
Vegetables 12, 028 
TTT — A 4,079,246 | 6, 491, 240 


The above represents only agricultural products imported from 
one country. The same principle applies to imports from other 
countries. : 

Notwithstanding the high tariff of $4 a ton on hay and 25 cents 
a bushel on potatoes we imported last year 104,181 tons of hay, 
worth $962,221, and 4,295,946 bushels of potatoes, worth $2,066,- 
783. The tariff on them instead of being too high was not high 
enough. 

Wee can and ought to produce our own hay and potatoes. 
Those millions ought to have been poured into the pockets of 
American farmers instead of being sent abroad. Yetin the face 
of these figures the Wilson bill proposes to reduce the tariff on 
hay to $2 u ton, and on potatoes to 10 cents a bushel. 

While the average tariff on the whole agricultural schedule 
in the Wilson bill is 22 per cent, itis queer that the rice of South 
Carolina is 55 by a tariff of 84 per cent, and the uts 
of Virginia by 73 per cent; and that while there is a tariff of 30 
per cent on the hoop or band iron that the poor washerwoman 
uses on her wash tub and the farmer on his buckets, the same 
identical kind of iron is free of duty if used by the Southern 
planter to bale his cotton. The manufacturer of New England 
is given free coal from Nova Scotia and free wool from every- 
where and allowed to furnish $10 worth of tariff robbery and 860 
worth of material for every $100 in cash that the consumer pays 
for woolen clothing. 

Every sheep-owner in the State which I represent knows now 
from sad experience, loss, and misfortune what free wool means 
to him and his business. The experience of one is the exper- 
iencg of all. Oscar W. Murphy, one of my neighbors in Nelson 
County, has a fine band of 1,800sheep. Last year he sold his 
clip for 18 cents a pound. When I visited his ranch in shearing 
time last June he was offered 12 cents a pound for this year’s 
clip, To-day that clip is worth on the ranch about 6 cents a 
pee Two years ago his sheep were worth from $3.50 to 85 a 

ead. To-day they are probably not worth over $1.50 a head. 
At least I have been offered sheep of the same grade at $1.15 a 
head, free on board cars, only a few miles west of there. 

A. J. Gronna, of Lakota, is one of the leading merchants and 
wool-buyers of that county. He stated recently: 

Ishipped my wool to Boston last summer, where after long delays it was 
sold for 7.8 cents per pound. The same quality of wool brought 19 cents per 
pound in 1892 all on account of wool placed on the free list. The Demo- 
cratic free-wool policy has sounded the death knell to the sheep industry in 


this county, entailing a heavy loss upon the farmers many of whom were 
largely engaged in sheep-raising. 
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E. H. Kent, of the Kent Mercantile Company, Lakota, says: 


I can go A. J. Gronna 2.2 cents better on a wool deal. I shipped our 1893 
wool to Chicago where it was sold for 5 cents per pound. Thus it will seem 
that this Democratic free-wool tariff has run the price of wool down from 19 
cents in 1892 to 5 cents per pound in 1893, making a difference of 14 cents per 
pound in our wool deal. 


And yet we are not down to free-wool prices. 


Ea ag 
23 EEE 
3. 234 
g 8 . EE 
| 2 |e 34858 
g 2138 8 358 
Grade. S u 255 2837 
3352 $ 283 
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Indiana one-fourth blood unwashed 
“Shropshire” 
Montana fine. 


The above tabie was prepared by Messrs. Justice, Bateman & Co., of Phil- 
adelphia, last November. The wool market, it is true, has fallen heavily, 
and nas traversed a large part of the distance toward free-wool prices, but 
there must still be a decline of from 2} to 8 cents psr pound to reach these 
vanes unless there should be an advance in the outside markets of the 
world. 

The first column of figures in the table states the prices of Jadi gradas 
of American wool on the ist of March, 1893, when sident Harrison was 
in office. In the second column is the market value ot the same qualities on 
the Ist of November, 1893—eight months after the present A tration 
was inaugurated. In the third column is the percentage of decline which 
has taken place since March 1, showing the progress which has been made 
toward free-wool prices. In the fourth column is the free-wool or London 
value of these same es of American wool (which value has remained 

tically unchan from March 1 to November 1). In the fifth column 
shown the cents per prona which wool prices must yet fall in order to 
reach the free-wool bas 


To prove that the same condition exists all over the country, 
and in widely separated regions, I will insert extracts from promi- 
nent woolgrowers in Idaho, New Mexico, and Ohio: 


BEAVER CANYON, IDAHO, December 2, 1893, 


DEAR SIR: © * * There is but one word which best expresses the con- 
dition of the Western woolgrower to-day, and that word is “paralyzed.” Our 
credits are well nigh destroyed, and it is impossible to market our two prod- 
ucts, wool ani mutton, inasmuch as no one 1 peparen to-day to take hold 
of either product and pay a fair price for it, under the plea that they must, 
to be safe, discount the utmost effect of the new tariff. Our mutton, prior 
to the election in November, 1802, was selling at a higher fi than for 
years and made our business profitable and remunerative. In contrast, to- 
day, I can state as a fact that some railroads have refused to accept sheep 
for transportation unless the freight was prepaid, and why? Because they 
feared that the sheep would not sell for enough in our at markets to 
cover freight charges, something unheard of before, and it was brought 
about in this manner: 

The 9 as in any other legitimate business, has found it not only 
profitable but necessary to use his credit. In 1891 and 1892, prior to Dem - 
ocratic menaces to the tariff, wool and mutton were selling at prices which 
insured a good profit to the grower. Encouraged by this an Kc the fact 
that their credit ranked A 1, they branched out and extended their business, 
contrac obligations in 1891 and in 1892 that would fall due in 1893. The 
had estimated that their wool and mutton crop of 1893 would be ample 
sufficient to Pay, off every debt due that year. hat are the facts? The new 
clip of wool last s; „under conditions produced by Grover Cleveland's 
reiteration in his ugural address of the Democratic policy of tariff re- 
sorm, — on — 9 oe of 14 2 16 nese a year to = average 
value o! cents. rices are for woo! nk pce bo ly to 
the wools delivered at theraliroads in the Western States and Territaries. 
This enormous s in values proved ruinous to our calculations, an 
we hoped to retrieve somewhat on our mutton, for mutton was scarce and 
selling high. But it seems we were all of the same mind. and commenced 
all to unload on the market at the same time, consequently, very early in 
the summer, we knocked the bottom out of the mutton market. 

The normal consumption of mutton in the Chicago market is about 65,000 
head per week. This year, all summer long and all the fall, mutton, feeders, 
and stock sheep were going into that market at the rate of half a million head 
per month, ata decline in price of at least 60 per cent for the best grades 
and from 75 to 80 per cent for inferior stuff. The result has been chaos. The 
debtor was left entirely at the mercy of his creditors, and to pay his debts 
must needs sacrifice not only his wool and mutton, but his stock in trade— 
i. e., his flock or flocks of sheep. Matters reached such a climax at one time 
thatentire herds oer ane to men heretofore wealthy and perfectly solvent 
were sold at figures that do not seem credible and, I ht add, entirely 
creditable to the Democratic policy of free trade. So much for what 
the mere threat of free wool has done for the West. ' 

To ask us Why we can not compete with Australia is to beg the question. 
Qwing to entirely different methods of doing business our expenses per 
pound in raising wool are three or four times as great as in Australia. 


$ * 0 s 4 $ $ 
The Australian has the advantage ot a mild, equable climate the year 


round, a soil peculiarly adapted to 3 the finest natural tures 
in the world, and a government that fences their pastures, digs the: 


destroys their varmint,“ leases them the land at from 2 cents to 4 cents 
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per acre, and that believes, in a word, in fostering and caring for their in- 
justry. That we can not compete with such conditions is plain. 
$ = * * cd + * 


. FRANK J. HEGART, 
SALEM, OHIO, November 29, 1833. 


DEAR SIR: For over thirty years I have been continuously engaged in 
breeding sheep and growing wool, and notin that extended period of time 
have I observed sheep so dull sale, or wool so low in price, as at the present 
time, which fact can not be accounted for except, chiefly, through the 
1 legislation affecting that industry by che present dominant po- 

tical party. 

On account ot this threatened and pledged legislation, manufacturers have 
bought what domestic wool has been sold of the 1893 clip at an average price 
of from 8 to 10 cents per pound less than in 1892. Ohio wool brought in 1892 
from 25 to 30 cents per pound. This year the same wool brought from 16 to 
22cents per pound. This price is for brook-washed wool of mediumquality, 
and with free wool there will be a further declinein price. 

è & s s 2 $ $ 
JOHN POW. 
SAPELLO, N. MEX., November 29, 1893. 

Sin: I desire through you to enter my protest as a woolgrower inst 
the putting of wool upon the free list, as is proposed by the Wilson bill. 

I have been engaged in sheep-raising in New Mexico for twenty-five years, 
and have followed it closely, and in that time I have succeeded in wor m 
herd — about 15,000 head. My sheep Iregarded twelve months ago as wor 
E per head, and I could have sold them at that price, but I could not to-day 
realize $1 per head for them. My annual clip of wool now aggregates about 
60,000 porna IT sold my wool a year ago for i7}cents, but Ihave not yet sold 
my clip for this year, as I have been hoping that the price would im- 
po The best offer I have been able to get so far is 8} cents per pound. 

us you can see what prospective free trade is doing for me, andif the above 
may be taken as indicating the value of sheep and wool under free trade, you 
can readily see that it would utterly ruin the business in this country. My 
= nat be taken, and can be safely taken, as representing the business in 
this section. 

Asan e ve I will state that there was a band of 1,500 head of mutton 
wethers sold here a few weeks ago for & per head, and the party who sold 
them had competition on them, too, but this was the very best price he could 
get for them. Wethersfrom the same herd sold 7 o for 83.50 per head. 
Spring lambs sold twelve months ago at from $1.25 to $1.50 per head, but they 
wail not bring more than 75 cents per head now, and, in fact, they are being 
sold at this price. Attheold prices, sheepmen were unable to accumulate any 
money, or even to grow their herds up to any considerable number. We fre- 

uently have an unfavorable winter which carries off a great number of our 

eep, and so impoverishes the ewes that our spring Laan ba nothing, and 
to say that the woolgrowing industry of the ky Mountain region would 
thrive under free trade is wrong, and I believe that if wool goes on the free 
list, the best t for sheepmen to do will be to get rid of their sheep at the 
earliest opportunity. Iam not overdrawing the facts in the case, and the 
figures I give aboveare as nearly correct as itis possible to give them, and the 
prices named above for sheep and wool are absolutely correct. Another 
thing that will affect us very seriously in this country (New Mexico) is the 
fact that our native population know but little else than wag eyes They 
are not merchants as a rule, nor are they iculturists. Their occupation 
for years has been in the line of sheep- and to destroy this ustry 
would make it hard indeed for them. 

Our present rate on wool from here to Philadelphia is $2.15 per 100 pounds, 
and [find upon inquiry that the rate from London to Philadelphia 18 onl: 
25 cents per 100 pounds, and in this respect we are also heavily henticnpped. 

I have always been a Democrat, and have been a worker for the party, but 
if they persist in their endeavors to 3 best interests and those ot 
the country in which I reside, I shall certainly take as active a part in op- 

sing them as I have heretofore taken in helping them. 

Isincerely trust, however, that Congress may be wise enough to vote down 


me Tt to in, sir, t respectfully. 
remain, sir, mos Fours, 
e 7 HENRY GÖKE. 


In his testimony before the Ways and Means Committee Mr. 
Theodore Justice, of Philadelphia, said: 


This sample before you [indicating] will 8 give you an object lesson 
that may be of some influence with you determining your course with 
regard to the removal of this duty. It represents a clip of 70,000 pounds be- 
longing to a gentleman named Layton, of northeast New Mexico. There is 
a great deal of sand in it. It was sold lately and it realized 2 cents a pound. 
The cost of marketing was 5cents, the most of which was freight. Isenta 
sample of this wool to England, and also to Antwerp. Our object was to 
get at its free-trade value. 

This [indicating] is the same scoured. We sent the wool in the dirt as it 
comes to market, in order that the London merchants might know how 
to appraise its value. The firm of Helmet, Schwartz & Co., who are ex- 
tensive dealers, reported that that was 28 cents scoured, making its value 
about 6 cents in the dirt. This is the free-trade value of this wool in Lon- 
don. With the duties upon the wool removed the London value would be 6 
to 6} cents a pound. The cost of the freight from London to this country 
would be about the same as bringing it from a farm in New York into New 
York City. The freight from London for a similar lot would be one-quarter 
of a cent a pound. The actual freight from Colorado to New York would 
be 1200 per cent more, When we ascertained that the London value of this 
wool was 6 cents a d we wrote to the owner, toon Seer we had paid 
out in freight, 5 cents for the cost of the marke the wool. 

We wrote that the free-trade value of this wool was 6 cents, and that it 
was liable to be lower. We also wrote that, owing to the value of the wool, 
we could not advance anything on it. He wrote us that he owed the shear- 
ers a cent a pound; and, although we had told him that we could make no 
advance upon his wool, he drew on us for a cent a pound. He said that he 
owed that amount to the shearers, and his life was in danger; so we paid his 
draft. He wrote that it would make a serious condition for the wool indus- 
try if this price prevailed, which was to him only 1 cent a pound net on the 
farm. Helmet, Schwartz & Co., valued that wool at 28 centsscoured. Whit- 
man & Co., returned us samples of scoured Cape, which they said was worth 
29 cents, confirming the value of this wool as being worth 28 cents. 

$ * * $ s $ + 

In Montana, which I believe is the most successful Sadia. goers State 
west of the Mississippi River, it is usual for local bankers and storekeepers 
to supply what Is needed, and when the wool is shipped the local creditor 
takes charge of the wool and consigns it to the Eastern market; and, if he is 
the banker or merchant he draws against it. Itis usualto draw 15 cents. 
It was this year only 5 cents. This year they are in debt, and the bankers 
99 to sell their sheep to satisfy their claims. Sheep are 

out by the carload to Chicago for mutton. The sheep supply with be 
very soon. 


Judge Lawrence, of Ohio, says: 

Free wool will destroy our American wool industry. Every intelligent 
man who has studied the subject knows that the woolgrowers of the United 
States can not successfully compete with the woolgrowers of Australia, the 
Argentine Republic, of South Africa, and other countries similarly situ- 
ated. The two countries first named have each over 100,009,000 sheep. 

Sheep in these countries require little or no winter feeding. Pasturage 
costs nothing, or, at most, in some localities, only a few cents an acre. 
Sheep are kept on ranches, with from 5,000 up to 1,000,000 in number. 

Mr. Wallace, for the last four years, until recently, the American consul 
at Melbourne, in a letter, April 14, says of the cost of producing first-class 
good Merino wool in Australasia: ‘Ihave the testimony of more than fifty 
Station owners, who keep accurate records, that their sn} amount to 
£75 per 1,000 head of sheep: that is $364.99, or 36} cents per head, and returns 
show about 6 pounds per sheep. or 12 cents per pound for wool in the grease. 
This can berelied upon.“ See also Special Consular Report State Depart- 
ment on Australian Sheep and Wool, 1892, page 205. Australian wool in the 
grease will not shrink in scouring more, and frequently not quite so much, 
as Ohio washed Merino. Theodore Justice, an eminent wool merchant of 
Philadelphia. in a letter August 23 says: 

“The Australian shippers can ship [wool] by sea [to Boston] at one-half 
cent per pound, where many of the American woolgrowers on the ranches 

in the new States and Territories] have to pay in freight 3cents per pound. 

is alone bars the American woolgrower from competition with the Aus- 

tralian woolgrower even in our own [Atlantic] sea markets where 
American wools are sold.” 

In other countries inferior grades of wool are produced at much less prices 
than in Australia. 

A letter from I. Rosenberg, an eminent wool merchant, dated San Fran- 
cisco, August 17, says: 

The prospective revolution of the tariff has knocked our wool down to 
6 to 8 cents por pocng in the grease and 25 to 33} cents per scoured pound. 
It has paralyzed the industry of the coast already.” 

This, of course, is merino, shrinking 66 per cent in scouring, as much of 
all merino wool will. ‘ 

Theodore Justice, in his letter of August 23, refe: to a shipment of 
wool a year ago from Northeastern New Mexico to Justice, Bateman & Co., 
Philadelphia, for sale, says: 

Last year we advanced 10 cents per pound on the shipment, and when the 
Wool was sold we sent the shipper a check for a handsome amount besides, 
wool averaging here 17 cents. 

„We now have in store a clip of wool from Northeastern New Mexico, 
about 70,000 pounds. This year when the wool came in store and we had it 
scoured and found that its free-trade value was only 6 cents, and the freight 
and commission on it would be 5 cents, this left only 1 cent a pound for us 
to advance to the owner.“ 

Í The inquiry is indeed pertinent: Why is this so, with the McKinley law in 
orce? 

The answer is: Soon after President Cleveland was inaugurated, March 4, 
it was proposed to that tariff revision be abandoned, and he said, “ Why, 
what are we here for?“ His Secretary of the Treasury, a few weeks later, 
declared that wool would be on the free list within six months from the time 
the extra session of Congress assembled. In view of this, wool manufac- 
turers said, with much reason: 

“ We must buy wool at free-trade prices, because before we can manufac- 
ture it into goods and sell it, free wool will be here and foreign manufactur- 
ers will be here, and all will be on a free-wool basis. 

The threat of free wool is the cause of the low prices. In support of this 
I will give the testimony of one witness, the Boston Herald of June 16, Dem- 
ocratic in politics, which says: 

“The wool market here has not improved from the extremely depressed 
situation noted a week ago. Tarif agitation and a possibility of reduced 
duties on wool unsettled the . market to the extent that manu - 
facturers are at a loss as to what they shall do. The possibilities of free 
wool also make it imperative that dealers shall buy the new clip at figures 
that will admit of its being sold on the basis of free wool.” 

And this is sufficient reason for the present low price of wool. 

Again, it is sometimes said we need Australian wool to mix” with ours 
for successful manufacture. ‘ 

The eminent worsted manufacturer, William Whitman, president of the 
National Association of Wool Manufacturers, in his letter to Jesse Metcalf, 
November 22, 1889, said: 

“In my judgment the American staple wools are better adapted for the 
cao on of satisfactory clothing for the American people than any other 
wools grown. 

That eminent manufacturer, Charles Fletcher, of the Providence Worsted 
Dae in a letter dated February 18, 1890, to the Boston Home Market Club, 


The talk of ‘mixing’ Australian wool to make goods required for this 
market is all nonsense, as Australian wools are only used largely here when 
they are cheaper than domestic wools.” 

The Director of the Mint estimated the product of our minesof gold in 1892 
at 1,596,375 fine ounces, at the value of 833,000,009, and of our mines of silver 
at 58. 000, 000 ounces, at the 8 commercial value of 80.875 per fine ounce, 
$50,750,000, or a total of $89,750,000. The destruction of these mines by legis- 
lation would be a colossal crime. 

But the annual product of our sheep husbandry is greater than all this. 

The number of sheep in the United States is, in round numbers, 50,000. 000, 
with an annual pba in wooland mutton which at fair prices would be 
$100,000,000, and developed to meet our needs would be $20,000,000. 

peo on legislation destroying this would be the colossal political crime 
of the age. 


Chairman WILSON says in a letter to the American Wool and 
Cotton Reporter: 

mill owners—ti on 810 worth of goods—-shows & very tender consideration 
for the interests of the mill-owners. 

Here we have a strange confession. There are about three 
pounds of scoured wool in an ordinary suitof clothes. The wool 
would cost about 75cents under free wool and $1.50 under pro- 
tection. Under the pretense of solicitude for cheap clothing 
for 70,000,000 of people, the chairman reports a bill to ruin the 
seventh greatest agricultural industry of the country in order 
to save the consumer 75 cents on a $20 suit of clothes by putting 
wool on the free list, while he in the same breath states that he 
licenses the manufacturer to rob that same consumer of $8 on 
that same $20 suit of clothes by a protective tariff of 40 per cent 
on manufactured woolens. If you want to legislate in the inter- 
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of trade without any tariff. Any citizen of the United States, 
under the protective tariff system of the Republican party. can, 
therefore, supply his necessities, first, with anything that can be 
produced from the fields, the flocks, the mines, the factories, the 
forests, and the fisheriesof the United States; second, with any- 
thing that exists or can be produced in any part of the world the 
like of which is not produced here, free of duty, for the simple 
reason that everything produced and consumed within the coun- 
try passes directly from the producer to the consumer, without 
any interference or even inspection of the tax-collector, and 
everything produced abroad and not here is on the free list. 

Dutiable foreign goods sold in this country in competition 
with like goods of the same quality produced here are either 
sold at the same pe as the domestic goods, in which case the 
tariff is a tax and the foreigner pays it in the shape of smaller 
profits and wages, as a just and proper license for the use of our 
good markets, or they are sold at a higher price than the do- 
mestie goods simply because they have the name of being im- 
ported. In the latter case the tariff is also a tax, and very prop- 
erly and justly paid by the consumer, who is so unwise and so 
unpatriotic as to pay two prices for an popore article because 
it is imported, when he could have gota better article for less 
money by buying at home and giving bread and wages to a citi- 
zen of his own country rather than to the foreigner. In the 
latter case the tariff is a tax on the foolishness, extravagance, 
and wickedness of the rich. 

Democrats by theoretical speculations about per cents and ad 
valorems make believe that the poor have to bear the burden of 
tariff taxation. In truth and practical fact it is not so. 

I can build me a house of American-made wood, stone, brick, 
glass, and iron, and furnish it with American-made carpets, furni- 
ture, pictures, and musical instruments,good enough for anybody, 
without an imported tack or splinter in it. I can clothe myse 
and 1 with woolen and cotton goods grown and manufac- 
tured in this country, and with silks manufactured in this coun 
try from raw siik now on the free list, as comfortably, neatly, 
and cheaply as any reasonable man could wish. I can set my 
table with American-made glassware and china good enough for 
a prince and cheap enough to be within the reach of a laboring 
man, and I can load that table with bread and butter and pota- 
toes und meat and poultry and fish and game and fruits and veg- 
etables, all raised in America, which, with the free sugar, free 
tea, free coffee, free pepper, and free spices of every kind placed 
upon the free list in the McKinley bill, makes a table fit fora 
king without necessitating the payment of 1 cent of tariff taxes 
from one year's end to the other. 1 

President Cleveland states in his annual message: 

The gre! competition and active struggle among our manufacturers to 
supply the limited demand for these goods soon fill the narrow market to 
which they are confined. Then follows a suspension of work in mills and 
are a discharge of employés, and distress in the homes of our work- 

That kind of advice reminds me of the fable of the dog that 
dropped the piece of meat he held in his mouth in attempting 
to seize a reflection in the water. 

The home market, instead of being narrow is immeasurably 
the widest and best in the world, and three or four times as 
large as all the foreign trade of all the world, including our own 
foreign trade. Our domestic commerce amounts to about fifty 
billions a year, while the imports and exports of nine leading 
nations amount toonly twelve billions a year, as will be seen from 
the following table: 


est of cheap clothing for the consumer, you ought to remove the 
$8 tariff tax levied for the benefit of the manufacturer rather 
than the paltry 75 cents that goes to the woolgrower. 

The former reduction would amount to something and be felt 
and appreciated and bring you a grateful support; the latter will 
only disappoint the false hopes you have raised in the minds of 
consumers. The relief will be imperceptible and in the end it 
will bring you the hatred and contempt of both producer and 
consumer. This is the rankest of class legislation. Youare un- 
fair,and your sins will find you out before election. On your 
own confession you are taxing 70,000,000 of people 40 per cent on 
their woolen clothes for the benefit of a few manufacturers— 
robber barons—while you offer no protection whatever to the 
many woolgrowers. 

$ raw material” was a nice phrase to conjure with so 
long as you could use it only to ornament platforms and stump 
speeches. Now, that you have to come down to something defi- 
nite in a tarif bill itis not quite so nice. Now, it seems that 
the farmer is to be ignored altogether. Now, it seems that the 
finished product of the farmer is nothing but raw material. 

In addition to putting twenty-seven agricultural products on 
the free list and lowering tarifs far beyond the protective point 
all along the line of the agricultural schedule, it is proposed to 
admit the finished product of the farm free. Hay and oats and 
corn, let me remind you, are the raw materials out of which woo! 
and mutton are made, while at the same time they are also the 
finished product of the farm. 

Rather by far let the hay and oats and corn in free primarily 
than in the more condensed form of wool and mutton. 

We produce about 300,000,000 pounds of wool annually and con- 
sume twice that much. We ought to produce every pound of 
wool we need and use right in our own country. -[Applause.] 

The importation of 300,000,000 2 of wool annually means 
sending abroad an amount of gold and silver every year greater 
than is produced from all our mines, and is equivalent to im- 
porting the results of the crops of millions of acres of grass and 

rain. 
$ The Springer free-wool bill offered in this House two years 
age afforded an occasion for a more or less useful speculative dis- 
cussion of theories at a time when a Republican President and a 
Republican Senate rendered direct, practical, harmful results 
impossible. My colleagues will pardon me if [remind the House 
that the predictions I then made of a theory faithfully describe 
the condition of the sheep and wool industry of to-day. I then 
said: 

Three years of free wool would practically exterminate our flocks and 
thirty years of protection would be necessary to replace them; and in the 
meantime there would be no escape from sending annually millions of our 
good American gold and silver,.money that ougbt to have gone into the 

ets of Amer’ woolgrowers, 28a tribute to those aope to whom a 
mocratic free-trade policy had surrendered our industr! dependence, 

Sheep husbandry, like every other industry, has its natural and unnatural 
pce pete hruns which it must be successfully defended before it can thrive 
and prosper. 
and wives spd BORD AUA forte and Democracy” ‘Mus moss Gestractire 
of all these is Democracy. Theenactment of this law would be fatal tomore 
sheep in a single year than have been destroyed by the combined depreda- 
tions of dogs, wolves, scab, and foot-rot for twenty years. 

The prophecy of thatday is the history of this. Only theshrink- 
age of values in wool and sheep is infinitely greater than the loss 
from actual reduction in the number of sheep. 

In 1887 President Cleveland spoke with alarm of the surplus, 
which he estimated at $140,000,000, as *‘ presaging financial con- 
vulsion and widespread disaster.” His remedy was a reduction 
of the tariff. Now that he is confronted by exactly the opposite 
difficulty—a deficit of $75,000,000—he preseribes the same old 
remedy—a reduction of the tariff. Democracy is equally ap- 


pe and equally incompetent in the presence of a surplus or & | Great Britan $3, 378, 513, 945 
eficit. The Republican party has demonstrated its capacity ANY naon — 1 
under all conditions. 1.87000 O00 
In the same message he said of the tariff: "877, 880, 000 
These laws, as their primary and plain effect, raise the price to consum- 826, 810, 000 
ers of articles im: and subject to duty by precisely the sum paid for poet — 
such duties. 281. 029; 000 
A great many people take a plain statement of that kind to be 12, 457, 510,893 


true simply because it is made by a President without qualifica- ) 
tion. 

It is true of a tariff for revenue only, but not true of a protect- 
ive tariff. It is true of articles the Vike of which we can not 
produce in this country, but not true of that vast range of arti- 
cles which we can and do produce in this country in such abun- 
dance that the home competition regulates the price, and a pro- 
tective tariff is levied entirely on such articles. 

We Repvblicans demand that every duty which has the effect 
of producing revenue only shall be entirely abolished, and 
every article of that class vay afew luxuries, was placed on 


the free list in the McKinley b 
As between the States of this Union there is absolute freedom 


So far as the “ markets of the world“ are concerned, we have 
had free raw material under the tariff of 1890 which provides for 
a rebate of 99 per cent of whatever tariff has been pela on ma- 
terial whenever the manufactured article is exported. 

We shall obtain no furtheradvantage in that direction bypass- 
ing the Wilson bill. We are not exchanging for an equivalent; 
we are simply inviting competition at home and ge no ad- 
ditional foothold abroad. 

The demand of the hour is not for cheapness or charity, but 
for work and employment. 

How shall we hope to satisfy that demand by crowding out of 
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our markets American-made wares and filling our stores with 
the products of foreign labor? It can not be done. 

In the McKinley bill the Republican party reduced the tariff 
to the “needs of the Government economically administered.” 
The main item in this reduction was sixty millions a year b 
putting sugar on the free list. And yet the stimulus to busi- 
hess was such that our largely increased imports brought an 
ample revenue. 

In 1892 we had a surplus of 89,915,453. In 1893 we had a sur- 
plus of $2,341,674. Then the Democrats took charge of the Gov- 
ernment, and served notice that the experiment of tariff for rev- 
enue only was in ourimmediate front. People began to prepare 
for it. Buyers were cautiously discounting the future. Panic 
took the place of confidence. Inaction and dismay took the place 
of enterprise and courage. Business has been checked, and in 
thousands of instances ruined, and the revenues have fallen off 
until now there is a deficit, how large nobody knows. In De- 
cember we were told by the Secretary of the Treasury and by 
i President in his annual message, that it was only $23,000,- 


Nobody in Washington believed that. It was generally thought 
to be $50,000,000 out of the way. That was given out to deceive 
the people. Now we are tol 
deficit will be $78,000,000. 

But, after the bluffing, andconcealment, and treachery, and un- 
utterable,and indelible infamy in Hawaii, which has made the 
foreign policy of the Administration the laughing stock of the 
world and the shame of every patriotic American citizen, we 
hardly know what to believe. We do know that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, without the consent of Congress, is adver 
tising in the papers, trying to find someone who will loan the 
Government $50,000,000 to pay pressing current expenses under 

retense of a law passed for an entirely different purpose. We 

o know that the Treasury reserve, that under Republican cus- 


tody was never allowed to go below the $100,000,000 mark, has | 
as they feel secure from | 


now fallen to $69,000,000, and as lo 
impeachment it is hard telling how far these usurpers and con- 
spirators in the Executive Departments and wreckers of business 
prosperity in the House will go. 

Ever since 1866 we have reduced the war debt by millions of 
dollars annually. Now they are increasing the war debt in time 
of profound peace, cutting off the revenues of the Government 
by destroying the business of the country and then borrowing 
money to make up the deficit. The losses already incurred in 
shrinkage of values and loss of business and employment in less 
than a year since the Democratic party assumed full control of 
the country, then running at the flood tide of prosperity, has 
exceeded in amount the total expenses of the civil war. And 
yet the dull-eared autocrat of the . party shows nosigns 
of hearing any warning. 

There seems to be no hope of escape or mitigation from this 
headiong course of wicked blundering and ruin. Strike outthe 
enacting clause of the Wilson bill in this House and within 
thirty days the industries of the country will all be running 
sgain on full time, and steady employment at fair wages will be 
obtainable for every man, woman, and child in the country, as it 
was ayearago. [Applause.] Let the great unimpeached but 
say that he will veto any tariff bill and within thirty days there 
will be sucha revival of business that the revenues of the Fed- 
eral Treasury will again be amply sufficient to meet all the pub- 
lic expenditures, besides yielding the handsome surplus hereto- 
fore annually applied to the reduction of the national debt. 

If an election could only be held to-morrow there would be no 
need of speech-making. The people now understand what is 
meant by tariff re orm, and have had enough of it. 

When Grover Cleveland in 1837, without any warrant in the 
platform of 1884 on which he was elected, issued his free-trade 
message, he gave protectionist Democrats the hard alternative 
of either antagonizing the head of the party and the nation or 
of espousing a political heresy which they believed conducive to 
the economic ruin of our national prosperity. 

In 1888, and again in 1892, Mr. Cleveland thought he was ina 
33 to compel the Democratie party to make the bitter choice 

tween victory with him or defeat without him. Their choice 
resulted in one alternative in 1838 and the other in 1892. 

To the party it was hard to tell which result brought the 
greater extreme of humiliation. But upon Mr. Cleveland the 
effect was the same in both instances. Each flattered his vanity 
and increased his inordinate self-conceit. He was correct after 
1888 in assuming that he was the Democratic party; but I fear 
he is wrong now in taking it for granted that he is the United 
States of America. Lelat c'est moi,” by Louis XIV, was clever 
French; but The United States, that's me—G, C.,“ is very bad 
American English. 

Mr. Cleveland was constitutionally and legally elected, but 
not by any overwhelming majority. He never got a majority 


by the Administration that the | 


ever came to it was in 1888 when he was defeated. He then re- 
ceived 48.63 percentof the total votes cast. In 1884 he received 
48.48 per cent, and in 1892 only 45.19 per cent. The Republican 
party gained forty seats in this House at the last ae ayers 
election, We have only to do a fraction better this fall to ob- 
tain control of the popular branch. A change of 23 per cent 
8 the popular vote would have resulted in the reslection of Mr. 
arrison, 

Republicans, that is all we have to overcome. Let us not 
only overcome the 24 per cent but ten times that. Meanwhile 
let us hope that our languishing industries may not altogether 

rish, that the hands of our skilled artisans may not altogether 
ose their cunning, and that no questions may arise in our for- 
eign relations with any government stronger than Hawaii re- 
quiring statesmanship and diplomacy for their solution, until 
the day shall come, foretold by the serene philosopher from 
Maine, when the Republican party shall be again called upon to 
lead this nation in the paths of prosperity and fame. ud 
applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as there is some 
misunderstanding in regard to the time allotted to some mem- 
bers this evening, I desire to yield five minutes of my time to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. HAINES], five minutes to 
the gentleman from Minnesota pee MCCLEARY], and the balance 
of my time is at the disposal of the Chair. 


[Mr. HAINES addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I am here as one of the two and 
a half million inhabitants of the State of Michigan, and one of 
the twelve who represent her on this floor. I was born in that 
Territory before she was made a State, and as I think of her to- 
| nigh: as she is, and of her relations to the other States, with 
| her varied industries; with a school system pronounced by com- 
petent judges the best in the world; with her university having 
nearly three thousand students, and a fame not confined to this 
continent: as I behold her yonder as a part of this never-to-be- 
divided Union, I am proud of her. 
| But, sir, when I am met witha long list of names of noted men 
| who have been produced by the Southern States in the past, and 
ata time so far in the past that they had no competition, I am 
tempted to draw comparisons. At that time my State of Michi- 
gan had only one noted man. His name was Tecumseh, the lead - 
ing warrior among the tribes inhabiting that Territory. He was 
in league with the English, they paying him a stated sum for 
the scalps of the white men, women, and children. And now 
this other little Tecumseh, the professor from West Virginia, in 
league with the English, the same as the other, has gone into 
the hair-dressing business, and is after the little we have lefton 
our heads. I think the list referred to wound up with the names 
of Sumter and Marion, both a little too far in the past for pres- 
entuse. But if my friend had produced some names known 
personally to this generation I should have been tempted to sug- 
gest to him, very modestly, the names of two Michigan boys, 
the gallant Custer and Little Phil“ Sheridan. 
But the “robber tariff” is the cry of nearly every Democrat. 


of the votes cast at any Presidential election. The nearest he 
| 
| 


The Republican party, in their estimation, is ty of every 
crime known to the human race, and especially in the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of this Government. One would think 


from what we hear on this floor that the McKinley law was the 
cause of the war; that it, instead of Abraham Lincoln, struck 
the shackles from four millions of slaves. Some seem to be sen- 
sitive on this point, but it is only to deceive others. They pro- 
fess friendship, and at the same time come up with the e of 
destruction and pierce to the very heart all of the industries of 
the North, and especially those in my state. And it is done not 
in ignorance, but with a full knowledge of what they are doing, 
but as to this bill now under discussion will say the question 
of tariff, with its far-reaching effects upon the industries of this 
country, and the changes that are almost sure to come with a 
change of the administration, ought not to be in 1 

The one administration adopts a policy that will build up new 
industries. Investments are made, factories are built, and the 
laborers gather around and build their homes and plan for the 
future, with all confidence, when lo, in an evil hour for them, 
there isachange. There has been a great campaign of educa- 
tion, as in 1892, when great sums of money were donated and ex- 
pended. Men were sent across the continent to organize clubs 
and to impressupon the people that a change would benefit them. 
They were directed to tell théir hearers that if they would elect 
Cleveland and Stevenson the desired change would come, and 
the laboring men would become as gods and would know good 
from evil (and I think they do by this time). Thelabo men 
were told that such a great aange would come that inside of 
four years they would own the factories, and their employers 
would be wor for them, 
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The calamity-howlers told the people that if Cleveland and 
Stevenson were elected they would get $1.25 per bushel for their 
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the masses cheapsugar and at the same time protected the sugar- 
producer. And they started new industries, giving employment 


wheat. And now they are having a hard time to convince those to thousands of men, all of whom were prosperous. But fate has 


farmers that they meant 2 bushels for $1.25. The farmers 
and laboring men have now found out that you Democrats were 
playing a confidence game, conspiring against their interests 
“PR trying to degrade them and bring their families to want. 
And the political stump-speakers who went around the country 
(for $10 per night) making the speeches furnished them from 

eadquarters, were not responsible to the people for what they 
were told to say, and no action can be made to stick against 
them. The more persistent ones of their number have been 

iven fat places, and they care not what calamity has been 
. on the people, only so far as it endangers their contin- 
uance in office and power. 

The English newspapers have found out all of a sudden that 
the last change in the administration of our affairs, in 1892, is 
going to be greatly to their advantage, and are wont to speak 
against the last Republican Administration as narrow and dis- 
criminating against the English manufacturers. And I want to 
say, Mr. Speaker, that is just what the Republican party has 
been doing for some time, discriminating against the foreign 
manufacturing establishments, and in favor of our own. But 
the cause of the animus of the English press is plain. 

The Republican party is distinctively American, yet we are 
called upon to bow our heads and do the bidding of the English 
manufacturers, as dictated to this half-English administration. 
As the dusky maiden of the islands of the Pacific, accompanied 
by her English guardian, or ‘‘uncle,” appeared on the scene, and 

rough flattery and English shrewdness captured our well-fed 
President, we are asked to join in the march to yonder distant 
islands and hel pull down the Stars and Stripes, and then join 
in the chorus of God save the Queen of the Sandwich Islands. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the pulling down of that flag or that dis- 
tant island does not mean one-half as much to the masses of the 

ple of this country as the pulling down of the smokestacks 
and closing the doors of the factories, and stopping the machin- 
ery of the mines, as is contemplated by this infamous bill. Yet 

this and more must be done, for the reason-thatit is what the 
English have demanded, and this Administration has under- 
taken to deliver the goods and thereby reduce the wages of every 
American laborer and bring him to the level of the European 
workman. This is only following out the instructions of the 
English agents and manufacturers, as I believe, so far as they 
affect favorably the interests of any English subject and operate 
against manufacturers in any of the Northern States. 

I want to make due allowance for you of the South who are re- 

_sponsible for this legislation. The labor that you haveemployed 
or driven! in the past is not the kind of labor that I am talk- 
ing about alone. I refer as well tothe skilled laborer employed 
in the factories and mills of the North, with his children grad- 
uating from our high schools and universities, and taking their 
places as teachers or in the professions or lines of business that 
their fathers have followed; with the plans that have been made 
for and by those young men on the basis of the wages that 
have been paid to their fathers in the past, enabling them to 
stand beside the farmers’ sons in the race, and both starting up the 
hill of science to gether and picturing to themselves when they 
will join in the march of fame. But a cloud has obscured their 
star of hope. 

With the industrial system shaken up and severed the reward 
of labor is to bə brought down to the level of the European work- 
men. Men of intelligence are to be placed on a level with men 
who have been kept down for generations so that they do not 

even an aspiration to rise higher in the scale of social 
fife than the low plane their ancestors haye occupied for ages. 
With this change coming over us in the North it means more 
than I can tell in the short space of time allotted to me. 

A gentleman who a few years ago was poeta R highest 
pare in the gift of the American people said, The tariff is a 
ocal or sectional question.” And this is true in more ways than 
one. The local interests of iron ore, coal, wool, sugar, salt, lum- 
ber, silver, lead, and all industries that are carried on in certain 
localities, make itespecially true of them. It surely is a local 
issue, and if I were to control it, I would take the whole tariff 
question out of politics. I would have an equalizing board ap- 
pointed, or a commission like the one whose business it is to set- 
tle the questions growing out of interstate commerce, and let 
them settle this matter and equalize it as nearly as possible. 

But I would also build up and foster home industries and es- 
tablish as many as is possible in this country, in order to be in- 
dependent in times of war. But the tariff is sectional in another 
sense. One section of the country had the making of a tariff 
law in 1890. They tried to make it so that it would benefit all 
sections of the country. They protected all alike; it has only 

been charged that they protected all too much. They gave to 


-no more. 


decreed that in so short a space of time another sectiou of this 
country has the making of a tariff law, and we now have the bill 
before us. And it shows that enmity to some interests and some 
localities that is simply startling. Not feeling satisfied with the 
crushing out of all industries that would or could give anything 
like fair wages to labor, you, gentlemen of the majority, have 
for the sake (as I believe) of bolstering up the Tory government 
of Canada, decided to slaughter the farmers of the Northern 
States living along the Canadian border by depriving them of 
any protection, and only leaving them the blessed privilege of 
piying taxes and eating their own products. You are thus, at 
the best, obliging them to fight for that which belongs to them 
by right, a fair show for the markets of their own States. 

Those of us living up North, so far removed from the seat of 
government, and not coming in contact with the little things 
that are transpiring every day on the skirmish line, had about 
come to think that the bitter feeling between the two sections 
the North and South, was fast dying out, and that the dawn of 
a new era on commercial lines was breaking upon us which 
would bring prosperity to East, West, South, and North. When 
we have been told by those who have had better opportunities 
of knowing of the feeling that still exists, that you of theSouth, 
if trusted with the control of all three branches of the Govern- 
ment, would make grass grow in the streets of the manufactur- 
ing cities of the North; that you would cripple our industries; 
that you would rob our farmers and woolgrowers of the North 
and West of the markets of this our own country; that you 
would degrade labor and bring it down as low as that which you 
have had your heel upon for the pastages, and still worse, down 
to a level with the pauper labor of Europe, we could not believe 
the statements. 

When these things were told us we doubted them, and thought 
a portion at least might have been told for political effect. Now, 
however, as we have the facts presented to us from your own 
hands in this most infamous bill, I am obliged to say, we doubt 

As we turn the leaves and examine the pages to find 
the motive, we find revenge the mainspring and blotting every 
pago, and between the lines we read that it is because Old Eng- 

ind wants it. Ifshe had dictated the schedules of the Wilson 
bill, they would not have been more toher liking in any respect. 

Why are the farmers of the Northern States and the wool- 

rowers of the West cut down with one stroke of the pen in these 
ew words:“ Wool on the free list?“ Ask“ Why is this done?” 
and the only answer we have is: Because England wants to help 
the woolgrowers of Australia,” and you promptly fall into line. 
Turn over other leaves and we find large reductions made on 
farm products; and for whose benefit? You claim it is for the 
benefit of the poor laborer whom you have robbed of employ- 
ment by destroying the business in which he was engaged. 

And now the great heart of the free traders is touched, and, 
for the time being, they are willing to help that section by sac- 
rificing the farmer along the C ian border, and turning our 
markets over to the Canadian farmer, and being so prejudiced 
against the idea of reciprocity, as advanced by one of the great- 
est of departed statesmen, James G, Blaine, that you are not 
willing to demand anything from that Government in return. 
And why? Because she is part and parcel of Old England, and 
anything she wants she can have. 

Whom do you expect to benefit by free lumber? ‘The con- 
sumer of lumber,” 155 say, when you know, or ought at least to 
know, with the light you have had, that the only ones benefited 
by it will be the men, or corporations, or the Canadian Govern- 
ment, who own the stumpage ovér there. But who are you 
hurting in this? Under the present duties on lumber, and low 
rates on logs, there are millions of feet of logs broughc from 
Canada every year and manufactured into lumber at the mills in 
Michigan, the work being done by citizens of this country, while 
the refuse of the mills is used in making salt and barrels in which 
to pack it, thereby employing another army of men in that in- 
dustry. 

With lumber on the free list men will have their wages re- 
duced to a figure as low as is now paid in Canada, and, with our 
fast-disappearing standing timber, will soon be obliged to seek 
employment elsewhere. And why is this? Youranswer comes 
in this bill: The Canadians will do the work cheaper. The lum- 
ber kings can build mills and salt blocks in Canada and can hire 
men for two-thirds of what they are now paying on this side. 
And then they will buy their supplies from the Canadian farmer 
and their goods from the Euglish manufacturer, and those are 
only a part of the benefits that will come to Canada. England 
wants to have it that way,and therefore you submissively say 
yes—and this is what you call fair play. 

But,“ you say, we want salt cheaper.” What do you want 
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to pay for salt? When you started soup houses before, daring 
the years from 1855 to 1860, when you had the last full-fledged 
Democratic Administration, you were living under as near free 
trade as possible. You paid then $2 and upward per barrel for 
salt, and now, under a protective tariff, you get it for less than 
50 cents on the docks in my district, while the barrels cost 19 
cents, leaving only 31 cents for 280 pounds of salt. i 

You thus get between 9 and 10 pounds for 1 cent; and if 
there is any man who wants salt made by American workmen 
cheaper than that, he ought to be put in pickle for thirty days, 
and the next time he was seen in public it ought to be on a 
dissecting table in some medical college. I am told that salt 
from my district is laid down in Wichita, Kans., for 95 cents apo 
barrel. Itseems to me that is very cheap and ought to satisfy 
almost any reasonable man. But by this bill youletsaltin free 
it will help Old England, you know. 

But when you ask some of the men who are working around 
the mills, salt blocks, and mines if they did not vote for a change 
in 1892 they will answer you ‘‘yes;” but will ask you in turn: 
“ When are we going to have another election?” And I want 
to tell you, gentlemen, you who sit in your officesat home writing 
political speeches that will deceive the laboring massesin order 
to get their votes to help you 8 the conspiracy against 
their interests and to help Old England, you will find that it will 
take something better than English salt to save you from the in- 
dignation and supreme contempt of the people whom you have 
deceived by your glittering promises. 

The only redeeming feature of this sad experience is that in 
less than ten months these same men who are now out of work, 
some of them being fed at soup houses and sheltered in the 
churches, will have achance to say by their votes whether they 
want this half-English, Queen-Lil, Cleveland-and-Stevenson Ad- 
ministration to run this country into the ground, or whether 
they want to return to the days of sure protection to the Ameri- 
can laborer, as they were prior to the 4th of last March. 

I beg of you to stay your hand; hold this open; tpone ac- 
tion until the people can be heard just once more. They did not 
understand the situation in 1892. They believed you then, but 
they know better now. They have found out that you are acting 
under instructions from across the water, regardless of what 
destitution, hunger, starvation, and death you are bringing to 
the workingmen in thiscountry. Mr.S er, I believe in pro- 
tection from principle. I am not interested in any business that 
is directly affected by this bill, but it is for my district, My 
Michigan,” and my country that I would speak. 

For my district, with its lumber, salt, blast furnaces, rolling 
mills, wool, and other farmers’ products: with the thousands of 
poor men engaged in these industries, with their families man 
of them in want of the necessaries of life; for these I wou d plead. 
„My Michigan,” with all these, and added to them iron ore, 
copper, silver, and many other industries stricken down, with 
the thousands now begging for bread around the iron ore mines 
of the upper peninsula of my State: my country, with all of its 
protected and varied interests, which have been the means of 
giving work to all those who would ask for it, and of building up 
80 Sari happy homes all over this broad land. It is for all these 
I would plead. 

For this country, with her boundless resources and fabulous 
wealth, to be in the condition she is to-day is ashame. A mod- 
erate fence of protection thrown around this the best market in 
the world if it could be maintained, would insure prosperity to 
all classes. But, behold this army of theorists tearing their 

ants getting over the fence, in haste to give this market away 
to ourcommercial enemies. But as God delivered Daniel from 
the greedy lions of old, I pray that He may be able to deliver the 
laboring men and women of this country from the British lion 
and the would-be reformers that we have on this side, who are 
now engineering the bill. 

It is not only from the competition of labor performed in the 
workshops of Europe that I would ask protection, but I would 
ask it from the pauper labor itself that is now flocking to our 
shores I would shutthe gates against that kind of immigrants 
until the public soup-houses were closed, and until all the labor- 
ing men we now have in this country were able to find work and 
at wages that would keep themselves and families in comfort. I 
have nothing to say at this time against the Chinese exclusion 
act. If, however, this Government has power to exclude that 
kind of labor and shut the golden gate on the West, she has 
also the power to shut the iron and brass gates on the East 
against that class of immigrants who have no means of subsist- 
ence and only bring disease done up ina bundle in one hand and 
a bomb in the other. 

If I thought it would avail anything I would refer to the in- 
consistency and partiality of this bill in treating the products of 
some classes of citizens whose products it has cost more muscle 
and sweat to finish than any other, and still you call them raw 
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material.” Thewoolon the farmer’s and woolgrower's wagon in 
the market, tied up in good shape, is his finished product. The 
lumber taken from the tree, cut into logs, run down the river, 
and manufactured into lumber in the mills is no longer raw ma- 
terial. 

The wise men of this committee claim that with free wool the 
farmer will get more for his wool, and still buy his woolen clothes 
cheaper than before. These lawyers, professors, and D. D.'s 
figure out what is best for the farmer. 

They, with the Cobden Clubagent, like the Wall street Shy- 
locks of the past summer, have made out theircase on paperand 
pee that the greatest advantage will come to the masses by 

aving their goods made in the old country. It will bə so nice 
for laboring men to attend picnics all summer, with nothing to 
do, and then buy their winter clothing in the fall at half price, 
But so far nothing has come to light in this bill that provides 
the 1 those poor people to buy their clothing with. 

It may be that the Secretary of the Treasury, as he takes the 
bits in his mouth and trots off with his bundle of 5 per cent 
bonds, issued without authority, to the Wall street and Lomion 
bloodsuckers, and with his mortgage mide out and signed 
ready to deliver, may be able to bring back money enough to 
distribute among the poor to buy their clothing from the Eng- 
lish manufacturer. But the edict has gone forth; the die is 
about to be cast. We are sacrificed, as it seems, through hate 
and a desire to pay an imaginary debt of gratitude to England. 

During the progress of this debate, and from the petitions that 
have been sent in, I have discovered about as much gross incon- 
sistency among those seeking protection as I have among the 
wise men who say they have tried to be fair (in their speeches, 
if not in the bill). A few days ago my farmer friend from 
Georgia [Mr. Moss] said he had no respect for any man in the 
Northern States who did not respond to the call for soldiers and 
join the Union army. 

Of course, I thought right away that he meant Cleveland, 
Stevenson, and myself. And now I want to say that I have no 
respect, but instead I have the most supreme contempt for any 
set of men, either manufacturers or citizens, whoseek or receive 
protection for their own products and are not willing to grant 
the same or at least adequate protection to their neighbor who 
is engaged in another industry. The woolen manufacturers, 
seeking protection at the hands of this Government and not will- 
ing to grant any to the woolgrowers, are on the same strin, 
with the Shylocks of London and Wall street, who frighten 
the people of this country out of their wits last summer and 
broughi about the cutting off of about five millions per month 
of our circulation. 

Mr. Chairman, I have not attempted to show from figures or 
from any theory of my own what protection has done or would 
do for this country. I only point you to the object lessons all 
over this broad land, yet knowing full well that all of this will 
be of no avail, and that I am powerless to help my constituents. 
But the right of appeal still remains, and I hereby give you due 
notice that I appeal from your unholy decision and shall take 
the case to the highest tribunal known to man, the American 
people. [Applause on the Republican side.] 


[Mr. BAKER of Kansas withholds his remarks for revision. 
See Appendix.] 


[Mr. IKIRT addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. KIEFER. Mr. Chairman, when this question was passed 
on by the voting population of the country in 1892 a very different 
condition of affairs prevailed from that which exists to-day. La- 
bor and capital were employed, want and hunger were not known 
in thousands of happy homes, and the progress and development 
which has made this country the greatest of any nation on the 
globe seemed destined to remain intact for generations tocome. 
But even amidst conditions of thrift and prosperity a spirit of 
discontent seemed to pervade the minds of a great many of our 
people. A plurality, if not a majority, of the lawmaking 
power of this Republicwanted achange. But before thechange 
they voted for had been effected they wanted to change 
back, and did so to the best of their voting ability last Novem- 
ber. [Applause.] Over a year has passed since it was decided 
by the peaceful arbitrament of the ballot that a great revolu- 
tion was to be inaugurated; but not until within the past six 
months. Mr. Chairman, have our people begun to realize that 
that decision proposes to strike down the great economic poli- 
cies of this Government and establish instead an entirely difer- 
ent system, which if carried into effect will, I believe, retard 
the growth and make difficult the maintenance of our sacred 
and beloved institutions. The dreadful anticipation of the ac- 
tual experience to follow by eliminating from our laws, and de- 
claring against that true, just, and patriotic principle of protec- 
tion to American industries, has already produced a sad and 
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disturbing condition in a few months, especially as it affects 
American laborers. 

The millenium predicted previous to the election of 1892 by 
some of our oratorical friends on the Democratic side came not. 
Instead it seems that evil days and hard times have come upon 
a great many. We can only hope that the worst is passed. 

The doctrine declared was that protection is a fraud and un- 
constitutional, and on that issue the dominant party in this 
House claim, I believe, to have been elected. 

Well, Mr. Chairman, this discussion has assumed a wide range. 
T have listened to every speech. We have heard from eminent 
lawyers on the Democraticside in defense of the proposition that 

rotection is unconstitutional. The gentleman from Georgia 
Rur. TURNER] made a most elaborate plea to sustain that argu- 
ment. It has only been equaled by that of the gentlemen from 
New York [Mr. CocKRAN] and other Eastern States, who insist 
that unconstitutional protection applies only to raw materials, 
not to manufactured articles, in certain ities. 

Mr. Chairman, I admire the sentimentsso eloquently expressed 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr.CocKRAN], but I amsure 
he will not controvert this proposition: That a great majority 
of the American people are not willing to make atonement for 
the sins of commission and omission of all other nations on the 

lobe. In the short time allowed me I desire to consider, as 
riefly as possible, how this bill will affect the State I represent 
and the neighboring territory. 


ITS EFFECT ON FARM PRODUCTS, 


Du the past three years potatoes have become a most val- 
uable field product in certain localities in Minnesota. For the 
first time in history the returns made to the Agricultural De- 
partment show that potatoes sold in 1892 at a higher price per 
bushel than wheat. The consolidated price dur the year 
1892 averaged 67} cents per bushel, as shown by the returns. 
Under the present duty of 25 cents per bushel, the potato prod- 
uct has been a source of substantial profit to the farmer of Min- 
nesota, for in certain localities in the district that I have the 
honor to represent, in the counties of Ramsey, Washington, Chi- 
sago, Isanti, and Kanabec, an exceptionally fine quality is pro- 
duced. More than this, the duty on potatoes. as raw material, 
and on starch and dextrine as finished producis, has given an 
impetus to new enterprises. There is at present a duty of 2 
cents per pound on starch, and l cents a pound on dextrine 
and gum starch. With this protection there have been started 
in my district several starch factories which manufacture a fine 
quality of the article, furnishing the home market and giving 
employment to labor. 

ow, previous to 1890 there was a N of 2 cents per pound 
on potato or corn starch, and rice starch 24 cents per pound; on 
dextrine, burnt starch, and all substitutes 1 cent per pound. In 
the hearings given by the Ways and Means Committee in 1890, 
it was demonstrated that the substance known in commerce as 
dextrine is a simple transformation of starch by means of roasting, 
and that i 300 pounds of starch when roasted will pees 
duce 200 pounds of dextrine: thut the process of roasting was done 
at that time entirely in foreign countries, where the economic 
conditions for raising potatoes and the manufacture of starch are 
greatly superior to those of this country, and those conditions, 
coupled with the fact that dextrine paid a duty of only 1 cent per 
und, had caused an almost entiresuspension of the manufacture 
of dextrine in this country; thatstarch and dextrine are practi- 
cally the same in chemical composition and are used in commerce 
for the same purposes. 

By referring to the opinions of experts who appeared before 
the Ways and Means Committee, when the McKinley bill was 
framed, we learn that it takes 250 bushels of potatoes to make a 
ton of starch, which is hardly 24 cents a pound for the potatoes 
themselves. Prior to 1883 dextrine was placed at a proportion- 
ate duty, and we had a large industry; from 5,000 to 8,009 tons 
of dextrine were annualy manufactured in the United States. 
Every one of those dextrine factories had gone out of existence 
in 1889, and not a pound of dextrine was made in this country, 
displacing the 5,000 tons of raw starch, and giving to Germany 
the raising of the potatoes and to England the making of the 

um. 

f Well, Mr. Chairman, the Fifty-first Con. placed a duty of 
2 cents per pound on starch, including preparations, from 
whatever substance produced. On dextrine they put a duty of 
a cent anda half. What has been the result? e New Bruns- 
wick concerns could not send in their dextrine, even though po- 
tato starch could be laid down in New York at 2+ cents per 
pound without duty. In 1887—89 we imported 4,000 tons of starch 
under the old schedule of 1885. But during the past two years 
we have not imported ays speak of, and starch sells to-day 
cheaper than in 1889. This bill pro to take off an even hun- 
dred per cent on atarch, and a h and fifty per cent on po- 


tatoes. So that within one year from date of its enactment into 
law we can, judging from past experience, expect to see our 
starch factories closed and our potato-growers in Minnesota will 
be left, so far as finding a home market for a manufactured ar- 
ticle is concerned. With the duty at 1 cent a pound all round, 
and with potatoes coming in from Canada, this new and thri 
industry, which has made the farmers of my district happy an 
prosperous, will be wiped out—annihilated. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, in the old country, in Germany, the 
raise potatoes at50 per cent less expense than in Minnesota. 
farm hand in the fatherland works a whole year for 850. Here 
he is paid during the busy season from $1 to $1.50 a day on our 
fertile farms in the North Star State; and if he works by the 
month the year around he gets at least three times the wages 
paid in Germany. My colleague [Mr. BOEN] spoke the other 
evening about the farmers being robbed and plundered by the 
tariff. During the decade from 1880 to 1890 there has been a 
marked decrease in the amount of farm mortgages in Minnesota. 
Our farmers have better houses and outbuildings, raise better 
stock, drive better hurses than ever before. The day has gone, 
never to return, when the Western farmer gauges everything 
by a bushel of wheat. [Applause.] A diversity of crops, stock- 
raising, the dairy interests, have all combined to better thefinan- 
cial condition of the farmer,and, Mr. Chairman, the investments 
to-day which Eastern capital seeks in the West is loans on im- 
proved farms. And Iwill tell you why. It is because the farm- 
ersare becoming more interested in diversified agricultural pur- 
suits. And here I desire to insert the record made by one sin- 
gle county in Minnesota to establish that the creamery gold 
mines are a source of substantial wealth to our farmers. The 
following is taken from the Minneapolis Journal: 


[Special to the Journal.] 


THE CREAMERY GOLD MINES—THEY BRING ABOUT HALF A MILLION DOL- 
LARS INTO FREEBORN COUNTY. 
ALBERT LEA, MINN., January 11. 
The annual meetings of the various creameries are now rreg foray and 
they are mak an excellent showing for the year. The Albert Cream- 
ery received 3,072,825 pounds of milk during the year. from which 116,894.44 
unds of butter fat was uced, bringing to the treasury $31.530.45. The 
iceland received 3.670.437 pounds of milk, from which amount was made 
160,754 pounds of butter. the gross income being $32,804.66. At the Clark’s 
Grove Creamery the receipts of milk were 5.07. 167 pounds, the pounds of 
butter made having been 221,254, and the amount received being 858. 164.29. 
The running expenses of this creamery were $4,953.97 for the year. Nearly 
every one of the twenty-two creameries in the county make as good showing 
as these, and it is estimated that the total receipts in the county at all the 
creameries are not less than 800,000. 


But by the provisions of this bill it is proposed to reduce the 
duty on butter, eggs, hay, barley, and potatoes, all of which have 
been a source of protit to the Northwest under the existing tar- 
iff, and allow Canada to invade our markets. 

You can go intoany number of the smaller towns and villages 
in my State, and there are no free soup-houses or bread dispen- 
saries, 

Mr. Chairman, the railroadsand the large corporate manufac- 
turers whose business stands menaced and is already in the first 
stages of paralysis, are suffering more to-day than the farmer 
and the small country merchant who does always a safe and con- 
servative business. The large cities feel these hard times. But 
our Democratic friends who reported this billare, after all, con- 
siderate for the farmer, or I might say the planter. 

The rice industry must be 1 at very near the same 
figure which the MeKinley toll placed it at. In fact, rice, meal, 
broken rice, and paddy are left right where the iniquitous Me- 
Kinley bill left them, and uncleaned rice is more than specific- 
ally defined than in the presentlaw. The rice with the inner 
cuticleon must pay a duty of 1 cent per pound. And why? Let 
me answer brietiy. I see by the published hearings of the 
Ways and Means Committee that Mr. John A. Hubbard, a planter 
of Louisiana, came before the committee and stated that under 
thé present schedule, placed on rice by the McKinley tariff, the 
rice industry has grown in magnitude in his State beyond most 
sanguine expectations, 

Formerly its eult vation was restricted to tworiver parishes, Plaquemines, 
and Lafourche, and to-day it isan important crop in twenty-tive hes, 
It is cultivated the sandy parishes of the east, the alluvial bottoms of 
the Mississippi River and its ouulying bayous, and the prairies of Southwest 


Lonisiana. 

The increase of production in the prairie section has been due tothe 
infiux of Western farmers, who applied their knowledge of improved imple- 
ments in the growing of wheat to the cultivation and harvesting of the rice 
crop. By the extensive use of gang and riding plows. harrows, seeders, har- 
vesters, etc., the price of growing this cereal has been materially reduced, and 
has caused an increased acreagein 5 2 65 
alluvial lands. The total area devoted to rice in Louisiana 


acres, growing iae year a total crop of about 2,250,000 sacks of rough rice, or 
225,000,000 pounds of clean rice. This ind employed about 20,000 men, and 
supports about 100,000 ded in 


ple. If to these those 
and milling of the crop, it is safe to increase the 


above to 125,000 people. 
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After citing statistics showing the amount of money invested 
in the industry, Mr. Hubbard concludes: 


It is only tocall your attention to the above facts to fully demon- 
strate that the continuance of the present tarif is absolutely necessary to 
reyent destruction of the rice industry, not only in Louisiana but in the 
Olinas and Georgia as well. Louisiana now raises four-fifths of the en- 
tire rice of the country, and if protected our prairies and alluvial lands will 
soon produce all the rice now consumed in the United States. 


Well, Mr. Chairman, rice is protected under the provisions of 
this wonderful revenue bill. e onay parishes of the east, 
the alluvial bottoms of the Mississippi, the swamps of the Caro- 
linas, yea, even Georgia’s fertile lowlands, are to be cursed with 
this damnable fraud of protection which the member from Geor- 
gia [Mr. TURNER] urged so eloquently as an unconstitutional 

Sin. Perhaps potatoes and starch would be left intact if potato 
starch could be made in a Southern clime, but it requires a cold 
country to develop this industry. 

Now, what about barley? My colleague [Mr. TAWNEY] pre- 
sented some pertinent facts concerning this cereal a few days 

o, but he was stopped short by an invasion on his time. But, 

r. Chairman, revenue reform, as proposed by Wilson’s bill and 

racticed by protecting South Carolina farmers, is going to play 
3 with Minnesota barley-raisers. In 1892 the acreage of 
barley in Minnesota was 332,017, from which 9,105,209 bushels 
were produced, or an average of 27.42 per acre. The average 
rice per bushel for barley in 1892 was 47.2 cents per bushel. 
is crop alone brought in $4,297,668.64. There is now a pro- 
hibitive duty on barley of 30 centsa bushel. This keeps out the 
Canadian product, and in 1891, the first year under the McKin- 
ley tariff, sold in Minnesotaas high as 60 cents per bushel, while 
from 1887 to 1891 the highest prices realized were 37 to 39.2 
cents. The late report of the Agricultural Department thus al- 
ludes to the effect of the present tariff on this cereal: 
The beneficial effect of customs legislation affecting e gere 
acreage and production ha ve largely increased, and our in crops 
are disposed of at prices more remunerative than have prevailed during re- 


cent years. The domestic market, which has heretofore absorbed 10,000,000 
bushels of foreign barley, is now reserved for our domestic product. 


A BLOW AT MANUFACTUBING. 


What more? This bill as now constituted seems particularly 
designed to cripple and hinder, if not . the manu- 
facturing interests of Minnesota and the Northwest. It puts 
common finished lumber, such as clapboards, lath, fence posts, 
shingles, and pickets on the free list, thereby placing Canadian 
unpaid labor la direct competition with the employés in our 
great lumbering centers at Stillwater and Taylors Falls. A 
rosy promise, indeed, was that held out to the wage-workers of 
our country in 1892. They were promised that their demands 
would be not only heeded, but carried out. Yet what have we 
witnessed here? Petition after petition has come in from the 
cigar-makers of America, hundreds of thousands of signatures 
from honest hands of toil, asking that the very pledges of the 
dominant ay be carried out in order that a better wage may 
be earned by the maker of cigars. But the petitions, like many 
others, have been consigned to the crypt of the Capitol, and an- 
other pledge is unredeemed. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, 
that the Democratic party is carrying out its platform of 1880, 
when it straddled on the tariff, rather than the platform of 1892, 
when it declared for revenue only. e 

About two years ago the citizens of St. Paul, Democrats and 
Republicans alike, organized what is known as the Walter A. 
Wood Harvester Company. The investment was nearly $2,000,- 
000, with a plant covering nearly 80 acres of ground and an em- 
ploying 3 of from 2,500 to 3,000 persons. which means bread 
and happiness for more than 6,000 people. When these men or- 
ganized to build this plant they little expected that this Con- 

would form a law permitting Canada to bring to the United 
Btates agricultural implements free of duty, and while Canada 
charges a duty of 35 per cent upon all like implements taken from 
the United States into Canada. There are a number of other 
large manufacturing establishments in my State which will be 
discriminated agaist by this unfair provision. Minnesota is 
lined along the Canadian border with these establishments. 
Why, then, should not Canada pay the same import which that 
country exacts from us? And here, Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
insert a few letters bearing directly on this important question: 


WALTER A. WOOD HARVESTER COMPANY, 
St. Paul, Minn., December 26, 1893. 

Dran Sm: We desire to call your attention tothe unfair manner in which 

~ the manufacturers of 9 implements and machines will be treated 
if the Wilson bill should be enacted in the form in which it has been pre- 
sented to Congress. 

As we understand it, the main or underlying principle u which that 
bill has been drafted, is to reduce or eliminate entirely the duties upon raw 
materials. and to make at the same time a reduction in the duties upon fin- 
ished articles, the latter reduction Leper aot as closely as may be to the 
former. If this could be done with ect equity, no manufacturer would 

he uction of duties upon his raw 


suffer, since he would as much by t 
materials as he would lose by the reduction of duties upon 


This principle has, however, been entirely ignored in the treatment of 
agricultural implementsand machines. Theraw materials which enter into 
the manufacture of those machines—that is. steel, iron, bolts. nuts, screws, 
etc,—are still subject to duty, while the finished machine or implement is to 
be admitted free. The injustice of such provision is manifest. If, for in- 
stance. a sheet of thin steel, such as is used in the manufacture of knife or 
sickle, is imported into this country in the form of the sheet, it is subject to 
duty; while, if it is manufactured abroad into the knife or sickle, and that 
knife a sickle sent here accompanying a completed machine, itis admitted 
free of duty. 

We have heard it stated that one reason why the Wilson bill contains the 
provision which we are now criticising, is that members of the committee 
thought that abundant protection was afforded by patents which exist in 
this country and would prevent foreign implements or machines being im- 
ported. While this may be to a limited degree true, it can not have much 
effect, since on the larger percentage of machines and implements no pat- 
ents exist which would prevent their importation. 

We do not know that there would under the Wilson bill be many harvest- 
ing machines imported into this country from Europe. since ~_ would be 
compelled to pay not only the ocean f ht but the ight into the interior, 
where the greater portion of these m: es areu ed. This would not, how- 
ever, be the case as regards Canada. Machines from that country could be 
readily and at a very small expense sent across the border. Manufacturers 
here would thus be compelled to compete with Canadian machines made 
from, we think, cheaper raw materials on an average, while they would be 
debarred from sending their machines into Canada by a duty of 35 per cent, 
which that country now levies. This last difiiculty could. of course, be over- 
come by a provision in the bill that it should not, so far as agricultural im- 
plements are concerned, become operative as to any countries which did not 
reciprocate by admitting free of duty our manufactures of similar nature. 

We should be glad if when the bill comes up for discussion you would 
bear in mind the above statements and present to the House our views as to 
the injustice of the treatment given manufacturers of agricultural imple- 
3 and machines. 

ours, very truly, 
WALTER A. WOOD HARVESTER COMPANY, 
P. S. MACGOWAN, (General Manager. 
Hon. A. R. KEIFER, Washington, D. C. 


WALTER A. WOOD HARVESTER COMPANY, 
St. Paul, Minn., December 30, 1893. 

DEAR SIR: The more we consider the probable working of the Wilson bill, 
concerning which we wrote you on the 2th instant, the more are we con- 
vinced that it would be unfair to the manufacturers to allow Canadian manu- 
factures of the same character to enter free of duty, while the Canadian 
oreraa levies a duty upon machines, etc., imported there from the 

ted S 8. 

As we have already written you, we do not fear the competition of Ruro) 
even if machines and implements are placed upon the free list, but if Canela 
is to be allowed to send its goods here free of duty, it is nothing but fair that 
mer shonld reciprocate by admitting ours free. 

We trust that a provision carrying out the above suggestion may be inser- 
ted in the Wilson bill before it finally passes. 


Yours respectfully, 
WALTER A. WooD HARVESTER COMPANY, 
P. S. MACGOWAN, General Manager. 
Hon. A. R. KIEFER, M. C. 


* 

fs Washington, D. C. 

“THE MINNEAPOLIS THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY, 
Minneapolis, Minn., January 11, 1894. 

DEAR Sm: There ts at Droes notwithstanding the heavy duty of 35 per 
cent. a say large trade in American agricultural implements in Canada, 
especially in Manitoba and the Northwest Territories. The reason for this 
— trade is that the trade in Canada is so small by itself as not to give 
sufficient encouragement to establish many industries in that line in - 
ada. consequently the farm implements and farm machinery—some of it— 
manufactured in a at present is greatly inferior to that manufac- 
tured in the United States. 

Putting these goods on the free list, as long as Canada charges duties an 
our goods, puts the manufacturers in this country at a great disadvan! 
and encourages the establishment of large industries in that country that 
will food the American market with — 8 made from cheaper raw material 
and by cheaper labor. 

While we have no objection to free trade in implements. provided all 
other countries that manufacture implements now will admit ours free of 
duty. we most earnestly protest against allowing Canadian farm impie- 
ments and farm machinery to be admitted to this country free of duty as 
long asithey charge duty on our goods. We trust that our representatives will 
do everything they can to maintain the present duty between this country 
and Canada. as long as Canada mainiains theduty against us. We hope to 
have your cordial assistance in this. 

Very respectfully, 
Tun MINNEAPOLIS THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY, 
Per J. B. BUSHNELL, Secretary. 
Hon A. R. KIEFER, f 
Washington, D. C. 


KELLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Sauk Center, Minn., January 17, 1894. 
DEAR SIR: Pardon me if I trouble you too much, but there is an impor- 
tant matter to which I wonld like to call your attention regarding taking off 
the duties on agricultural implements. This matter is now before - 
12 and I think that if carried out it will do manufacturers near the 
undary line between the United States and Canada a great injustice, un- 
less Canada will make the same concession. Hence I believe that the du- 
ties should remain on agricultural implements, especially in reference to 
Canada, until such time as we can make a reciprocity arrangement; and I 
trust you can see the evident injustice of this proposed law, and will exer- 
cise your ability in our behalf. 
Yours, truly, 
Hon A. R Kieren, HENRY KELLER, 
Washington, D. C. 

The last letter, Mr. Chairman, is from one of the prominent 
Democrats of Minnesota, who for several years has represented 
his district in the State Legislature. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, has there ever been a greater ply, ta 
greater injustice perpetrated? And that by an American 
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gress upon the American people! With these great manufac- 
8 right at eke double gateway of the American 
and Canadian wheat-producing empire, their existence is threat- 
ened and their prosperity is endangered. 

I have seen a picture, Mr. Chairman, in one of the great daily 

pers of Minnesota, and here it is: It is the only redeeming 
kaite of the Wilson bill. Inall of our great cities there has 
been for years past more or less trouble with what is called the 
smoke nuisance. The large factories, workshops, and manu- 
facturing concerns, send forth vast volumes of smoke when in 
operation, and it has been a perplexing question for municipal 
governments to deal with. (One side of this picture shows the 
conditions prevailing before the last election. The other side 
shows the bright appearance of our cities where the big facto- 
ries have been closed by the probabilities of the adoption of free 
trade.) And the smoke nuisance is thus abated. 

Mr. Chairman, but little over a year ago there was a friendly 
yet active rivalry between our great manufacturing centers as 
to which produced the largest amount of finished goods and 
employed the greatest numberof laborers. Now there seemsto 
be competition as to which is feeding the greater number of 
unemployed on free soup and can show the greater number of 
closed factories. Not until the people pass judgment on this bill 
at the polls will it be known how great is the opposition to its 
provisions. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. UPDEGRAFF Mr. Chairman, I do not propose to discuss 
the bill in detail. To my mind it is the result of an attempt to 
apply a principle which unquestioned facts and conditions pro- 
dain unsound in a voice so loud as tocompelan unacknowledged 
recognition. It is therefore a jumble of inconsistencies, which no 
single member of the House can support on principle, or vote for 
withoutprotest. Afterits enactmentnosingle oneof its present 
supporters will cease to agitate for achange. It professes to 
abandon the policy of protection, under which all classes have 
reached a degree of prosperity and happiness never before en- 
joyed by any people. This is enough to place my vote among 
its opposers. 

Nor will I stop to discuss the constitutionality of protection. 
The example of Washington and others who framed the Consti- 
tution, and who presumably knew somewhat of its meaning and 
purpose; the decisions of the most august judicial tribunal of 
the world: the practice of the Government for more than a cen- 
tury, are better guides than the opinions of professional“ Con- 
stitution savers” on the other side, who are divided upon the 
question whether or not, by legislative enactment, 55 cents may 
not be made equal to $1, with a large working majority in the 
affirmative if free from Executive dictation. There is consola- 
tion, however, in the apparent promise of greater liberality of 
construction in the opposition. 

It is not long since a Democratic court declared it the com- 
mon sentiment of the civilized world that the colored race were 
held unworthy of diplomatic relations and possessed no rights 
which a white man was bound to respect. 

We now see a Democratic President braving public wrath in 
order to rebuild the shattered throne of a colored savage, and 
disputing the title of aChristian government already recognized 
by ourselves and others, as acquired by force and fraud, unawed 
by the danger that someone may be inspired to ask of this Gov- 
ernment of ours how it obtained its own title. [Laughter and 


applause.) 

Mr. CUMMINGS. May I ask the gentleman a question? 3 

Mr. UPDEGRAFF. With pleasure. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Iwould like to ask the gentleman if the 
savage Queen of the Sandwich Islands is in favor of protection? 
[Laughter.] ; 

Mr. UPDEGRAFF. I have no relations with the lady, and 
my friend had better inquire of hisown President. [Laughter.] 

ile I have nothing to say against the purity and exalted 
character of her dusky majesty, when I think of the effort of the 
President and his worthy Secretary of State in behalf of that 
Queen, I can not help being reminded of the Spanish romance 
Cervantes wrote, in which he described the adventures of Don 
Quixote and his faithful squire, who devoted their knightly 
swords to the protection of the person and character of some 
strange females, whom they afterwards found to be women of the 
town. I do not mean that the Queen is of that character at all, 
but I think the parallel would be perfect if she were. 

Mr. Chairman, if the pending bill is to have one effect more 
certain than another it will be to increase in these United States 
the proportion of men engaged in agricultural, and diminish 
the number engaged in manufacturing pursuits; to make this 
country more and more a food and cotton producing country 
and a better market for Euro fabrics; to restrict its labor 
within narrow and less profitable channels, and reduce it to the 
condition which Great Britain has always desired for her colo- 


mee; namely, to that of a producer of mere food and raw mate- 
rial. 

If history and philosophy have made certain any truth in 
political economy it is this, no country can permanently prosper 
in the race for material wealth by exchanging the products of 


11 ae for manufactured goods. [Applause on the Republican 
side. 
In no country under the sun other than our own is constant 


attention to this great truth of such vital importance. 

The abstract teachings of political economy, derived for the 
most part from English sources, have in the past given this most 
important consideration altogether too little mention; if found 
at all inthe writings of English political economists, or of Ameri- 
aan who follow in their tracks, it must be read between the 

ines. 

Our vast area of rich and productive soil, under fruitful and 
salubrious skies, is the gift of Providence and the bounty of 
nature. Magnificent and d though it be, it is not inexhaus- 
tible. But it is not the sole source of desirable things. No na- 
tion ever did or ever will grow great, or wealthy, or powerful 
which confines the larger portion of its labor to agricultural 
pursuits and sells the product in foreign markets. . Nothing 
seems more certain in the light of reason and the history of the 
past. The policy which encourages it ever has impoverished, 
and ever will impoverish, the farmer and every other class. 

It is well known to even the uninstructed that the wages earned 
in farm labor are everywhere in all countries and at all times 
lower than those earned in other occupations; that the wages of 
the artisan are double and often five or six times greater than 
those earned onafarm. Now, it is as plain as that two and two 
make four that the larger the proportion of the population of a 
country engaged in agricultural pursuits the smaller will be the 
per capita” earnings of its people. 

Providence endowed the West India Islands with the richest 
of soils and sunniest of climates. The early sugar-planters of 
the West Indies amassed 8 fortunes because they ob- 
tained for their sugar a price which covered the labor spent in 
its production, and left the planters something considerable for 
the use of their soil and climate—gifts of Providerce; for, eco- 
nomically speaking, the real value of the sugar we import from 
Cuba is, say, one-half human labor and one-half soil and clima te 
one-half the result of human exertion and one half gratuity o; 
nature. Soon other planters came, and still others, until 
competition between themselves so reduced the price obtainable 
for their sugar that they were obliged to sell it at the lowese 
possible labor cost, and the gratuity which nature bestowed upon 
theseislands they were obliged to give away to the foreign pur- 
chaser for nothing. 

Providence has given to us every variety of soil and climate in 
area so vast as to leave little to be desired. Nopeople wereever 
so richly endowed in field and stream, mine, forest, and climate, 
and yet the immediate result of unrestricted commercial inter- 
course with other countries densely populated, and to whomna- 
ture has been more niggardly, has universally been, and for some 
time will be, the impoverishment of all classes of our people. 

These results, so natural, were long ago foreseen by the wise 
and thoughtful in our own country, and may now, with a little 
reflection and in the light of a wider experience, be easily un- 
derstood with still greater certainty. 

First. In a country thus richly favored the greater portion of 
human labor, under a free-trade or revenue tariff, is inevitabl 
attracted to agricultural pursuits and confined to one principal 
variety, thus creating a competition in the products of the farm 
so tense and severe as to make profit a forlorn hope. 

Second. Too large a proportion of the population at home be- 
ing engaged in agriculture, there is little or no home demand 
for his products; the farmer must therefore depend for a mar- 
ket for his surplus upon one or two or at the most thre¢ forei, 
countries, where he must compete with the cheapest labor in the 
world of half a dozen other nations, some of which are semibar- 
barous. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Third, Only the exportable staples can be sent abroad; while 
the nonexportable small produce is of little value except on the 
farmer's table. : . 

Fourth. The real value of th grain, meats, dairy, and other 
products sent abroad consists of about one-half human labor and 
one-half soil and climate; but owing to the unnaturally large 

roportion of farmers to the whole population, the competition 
in food production becomes so tense that in order to raise a little 
money to pay postage and taxes he must give to the foreign con- 
sumer for nothing the bounty of nature which his exported food 
contains and be content himself with the most meager returns 
for his own labor. 

Herein has consisted the value to Great Britain of her colo- 
nial system. Her colonies were intended for food-producing 
agencies and markets for her manufactured products. It mat- 
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tered little to her who governed the colonies, if only their 
markets were open to the products of her skilled labor and they 
sent her annually supplies of cheap and wholesome food, and did 
not themselves make so much as a horseshoe nail. She did not 
trouble herself that the gratuity which nature had bestowed 
upon the colonies would some time become exhausted, or that 
their labor brought to them nothing but the rudest necessaries 
of life, as long as their natural gifts were exhausted upon her 
and swelied her national wealth. She could well afford under 
this policy, so gainful to herself, to sacrifice her own general 
agriculture, so limited in area, and reduce it to the production 
of mere cabbages, pease, and such other products of the garden 
as will not well bear transportation, but which yield the largest 
rofits. 

p We find ample proof of this in the discussions in England even 
prior to the Revolutionary war, on the propriety and power in 
the English Parliament to tax the American colonies without 
their consent. Mr. Spencer, in his history of the United States, 
volume 1, pige 257, quotes Sir Robert Walpole, the most astute 
and farseeing English statesman of that period. as saying, when 
a suggestion was made to him to levy a direct tax upon the col- 
onies: 

I shall leave this operation for some one of my successors who may 
possess more courage than I and has less regard íor the commercial inter- 
ests of England. My opon is that if by favoring the trade of the colonies 
with foreign nations they gain £500,000 ($2,500,000) at the end of two years. 
fully one-half of it will have come into the roya! exchequer by the increased 
demand for English manufactures. This is a mode of taxing them (the 
colonies) more agreeably to their own Constitution and laws as well as our 
own. 

The joy which every tariff reduction in this country brings to 
British hearts has until 1892 found frequent expression. 

In 1892 it was found necessary for leading Engiish journalists 
to caution their brethrenagainst its too frank and eager expres- 
sion lest it might imperil Democratic success. 

When, in the Forty-ninth Congress the bill for a horizontal 
reduction of 20 per cent in the American tariff was brought into 
this House and defeated, the London Daily Telegraph said of it 
editorially: 

A bill to establish in America what the English call free trade has just 
been defeated in the House of Representatives by the narrow majority of 4. 
The measure was of enormous importance for English manufacturers, as it 


would have enabled them to export goods to the States without the crush- 
ing tariff now imposed; and its fate was watched with intense interest by 


Ssed it would have been worth £100,000,000 (8500, 000, 000) per an- 
num to British manufactures, 

Fifth. Under a policy which drives the larger portion of labor 
into agriculture little or no profitable employment is possible, 
save to the physically robust. 

Sixth. Agriculture affording easily the means of mere sub- 
sistonce, labor flocks to the farm, and relies upon its products 
alone. Productive capacity, such as it is, increases only with 
increasing numbers, and soon becomes a constantly diminishing 
quantity. No invention is stimulated; nospecial aptitude is de- 
veloped; small skill acquired; no mechanical genius awakened; 
no new enterprises provoked, and labor sinks into the dull and 
unprofitable round of food-producing routine. 

But how is it with the people of a country not thus richly en- 
dowed by the bounty of Providence? 

Necessity drives its labor to manufacturing industries. Every 
time a needle, an engine, a box of tinned plate, or any other fab- 
ric is completed, another can be made more easily and more 
cheaply. New inventions are stimulated, and every human ca- 
pacity is awakened and finds its special calling. 

On every hand new fields of human activity open, and with 
increasing means of supply human wants multiply. Profitable 
employment is offered to all classes of labor, to women, girls, 
Po children as well as to the vigorous and robust, in which 
deft fingers, sharp eyes, and sprightly minds earn for them- 
selves and contribute to the national wealth greater sums than 
can mere we ght of muscle. 

Unskilled labor takes from the earth a few pennies’ worth of 
raw material, such as ore, coal, lime, etc., and through the vari- 
ous stages of development more skillful hands convert them 
into watch springs, files, and things innumerable, to ornament 
life and add to its conveniences. And by labor alone these 
few pennies’ worth of raw material are fashioned into values 
measured by hundreds of dollars. 

Thus every special aptitude is developed, and slowly but 
surely, day by day, month by month, year by year, the nation 
accumulates that intangible and incorporeal thing, the price- 
less source of material wealth and power and independence, of 
which writers on political economy say so little and which is 
sometimes called ‘‘moral capital.” This has been defined as 
the sum of all the capacities of a people to produce desirable 
things. The value toa nation of this moral capital” is al- 
most inexpressible in figures. 

This moral or incorporeal capital includes much more than the 


capacity to produce food from a rich soil, for in the wants of an 
advanced stage of civilization food alone constitutes but a small 
proportion of the material things desired by mankind. Its 
chiefest advantage lies in the capacity of a people to reduce the 
powers and elements of nature to its command, to take from 
mountain, valley, and plain the real raw materials, untouched 
save by the hand of the Creator, and fashion them into things of 
beaaty and uuy to answer the multiplying wants of man. 

Ina country blessed with an abundance of fertile soil, this 
“moral capital“ never has and never will, unless commercial 
intercourse with nations less favored be restricted, be more than 
slightly developed. In a civilized country to which nature has 
been more unkind this development comes by the force of ne- 
cessity. 

The enormous value to this country of this moral capital ac- 
cumulated under thirty years of protection is shown in the mar- 
velous increase of our national resources. During that period 
our national wealth, after a waste of four years of the most de- 
structive war that ever afflicted mankind, has increased more 
than fivefold. 

The produce of our manufacturers, before the suspended sword 
of Democratic domination putout their fires, amounted annually 
to from eight to ten billion dollars in value. An English statis- 
tician some years ago said of us: 

Every day that the sun rises upon the American people it sees an addition 
of $2,500,000 to the accumulated wealth of the United States. 

We are the richest nation on the face of the globe. 

The eight to ten billion dollars in value, the annual output of 
our manulacturing industries, are only the annual income of that 
part of this moral or incorporeal capital used in such callings. 

Who can estimate in figures the value of a capital which yields 
such annual returns? Asan individual illustration of the manner 
in which this moral capital is developed under the influence of 
the protective poliey in our own country, I take the liberty of 
copying from the very able and eloquent address made by the 
e from Illinois [Mr. HOPKINS] in this House a few 

ays ago. 

An ingenious Yankee boy was employed in the coarser work in the mills 
which were in the manufacture of carpeting. This boy, who had 
come from the farm, and whose inventive genius would probably have lain 
dormant during his whole life if there had not been milis and factories here 
where he could find a field for the stimulation and 1 of the nat- 
ural bent of his mind, went into this mill and soon saw that improvement 
could be made in the machinery that was used by means of which the car- 
pet could be made much cheaper and. by the result of his inventive genius, to- 
gether with the protection that was afforded to the manufacture by our 
4. 5 oe s of carpet has been brought down in price from % a yard to 

Now, in the main the same thing is true of every other article that has 
been produced under our protective system. 

From closet and library comes the voice of the scholar, and 
with an air of triumphant philosophy tells us that legislation 
never did and never will create wealth. Nointellectually sound 
man ever thought it could. 

But those who have come into actual contact with the realities 
of business, and learned the lessons which that contact teaches, 
and who have studied history, not to sustain a preconceived 
theory, but to ascert in the truth it teaches, know well enough 
that labor can by legislation be changed from the less and di- 
rected tothe more profitable channels; know it because it has 
been done hundreds of times before, and on both continents. 
[Applause on the ict Seo side.] 

We hear from the Populist pure and from the Populist Demo- 
cratic that the country needs money. So it does; but it needs 
money of real, fixed, and uniform value, not shinplasters or 55-cent 
dollars. The minner of eae more money for the country 
ought to be plain to every sensible man. Give profitable em- 
ployment to every pair of willing hands that can make or aid in 
making the things which those who have money desire. Main- 
tain, preserve, and develop to the last degree the moral capital 
of the country. When this is done money will be plenty enough. 
Money that is good wherever civilization has erected her altars 
and that will pass without discount the world over. [Applause,} 

In this country money is now abundant, thanks to the mo 
capital developed by protection; and if the pall of alarmand dis- 
trust cast over this people by the dread of the coming of the 
pending bill could be removed our material and moral capital 
would instantly reunite in the creation of a wealth which would 
not only give food and raiment to starving labor and restore 
prosperity, but wotld resume the process of the extinguishment 
of our vast foreign indebtedness and relieve us of the burden of 
its annual interest charges. 

While it can not be justly claimed that the whole moral capi- 
tal possessed by this nation is the result of the protective policy 
alone. yet itis as certain as anything can be, save mathematics, 
that by far the greater portion of it never would have been de- 
veloped or accumulated by any other means. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 
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Our debt to Great Britain, public and private, is something 
enormous. It is variously estimated at from two to eight billion 
dollars. She holds our Government bonds, our State bonds, our 
municipal bonds, our railroad bonds, mortgages on our manu- 
facturing plants and on our farms to an enormous aggregate, 
and draws from us an annual interest which yields to her capi- 
talists an enormous sum. This interest must be met and the 

rincipalmust be paid. It can only be done by maintaining and 

creasing the sum of our national earnings. This enormous 
debt we were rapidly reducing, until Democratic ascendency in 
our national councils Paralyzed our industries and turned our 
artisans into tramps by the million. 

The introduction and discussion of this bill by the party pos- 
sessing the power to enact it into law has already thrown more 
than three million pairs of willing and industrious hands into 
idleness. How many more millions are to be added by its final 
passage and executive approval no man can estimate with accu- 


be 

t is to become of this vast laboring force? It will not ac- 
cept European wages. It must inevitably fall back onto the 
farm, where at least it will not starve. ill this advance the 
price of farm products? 

If we, as a raw-material and food-producing nation, sell to 
Great Britain a pound of cotton for 6 and a pound of food for 4 
cents, and these come back to us in the shape of thread and other 
fabrics and are repurchased by us for 100 cents, leaving 10 cents 
for us and 90 cents for the manufacturing nation, it requires no 
great mathematical skill to determine which nation will grow 
rich the more rapidly or be the first to have money to loan. If 
we increase our natural tendencies to this condition, when shall 
we cease paying interest to Great Britain? 

No people possessed of an abundance of rich soil ever did en- 
gage to any considerable extent in manufacturing industries, 
unless by legislation special inducements were offered. Such 
are the nature and habits of mankind that manufactures origi- 
nate and expand only from one of two causes: 

First. From the necessity for food, raiment, and shelter, where 
nature has been unkind. the land of a nation is unproductive 
or scant, its ple must make things which those who have food 
will receive in exchange for food. 

Thus (with the single exception of our own country, under 

rotection) the coercion of necessity has developed the manu- 
tures of every people on earth. 

When our own soil has been exhausted, which, God be praised, 
is not likely soon to occur, or when our people and those of other 
food-producing countries have, by competition, so reduced the 
price of food thatno money can be earned by tilling the soil, 
and the price of labor has been forced down to a common stand- 
ard the world over, then the coercion of the necessity for things 
other than food, aided by low-priced labor, may create and main- 
tain manufacturing industries in our own country. 

Second. By protection. 

It is believed, and experience has proved its truth, that with- 
out degrading wages or forcing the prices of farm products so 
low as to impoverish the agricultural industries, in a country 
like ours, so rich in the various gifts of nature, the same thing 
can be accomplished by a protective a 9 

In such a country wages, until degraded by the wantof an ad- 
equate market for farm products, will be relatively higher than 
in one where land is scarce and infertile. 

The problem for the favored Race is to preserve its advan- 
tages Py maintaining the wage rate; by providing acertain and 
rofitable market for the products of the farm, and at the same 
me furnish to all the ple, at reasonable prices, the things 
which farms do not produce. 

To accomplish this in such a country protection is the best 
and only me ns now known. [Applause onthe Republicanside.] 

By withholding from foreigners, among whom dire necessity 
has developed the 5 the right to enter our 
markets, manufactures here spring up and . 

Thus we draw from agriculture a large portion of the labor of 
the country and relieve the intensity of the competition among 
food producers here by diminishing their numbers and increas- 
ing at home the number of food consumers; and having less food 
to export foreign markets are not so much demoralized. The 
lessons of history are as plain as the teachings of reason. 

The whole history of mankind proves the truth of the propo- 
sition which I stated in the beginning. : 

The Phoenicians had no land; yet they sent out colonies, and 
were the merchants. manufacturers, and bankers of their period. 

The Italian republics, with little territory, were for hundreds 
of years the wealth and money centers of the world. They were 
manufacturers. After them Holland, with little territory save 
what she had wrested from the sea, became the manufacturing 
and money center of Christendom. When Charles V visited 
his haved ary dominions the merchants and manufacturers of 


Amsterdam, Bruges, and Ghent entertained him with more than 
royal magnificence. 

ə Low Countries, as they were called, absorbed the treasures 
which the mines of the New World poured into the lap of Spain. 


Yet they had little agriculture and no land to 5 of. 
Near the close of the thirty-years war S found herself 
without the means of main her armies. Discussion in 


her cabinet developed the fact that the precious metals, which 
for @ cen had been entering her peu; had gone to the 
Dutch, the poppie who made things. The great agricultural 
plains of Cent mph have to-day little to show for nearly 
twenty centuries of arduous endeavor. Thus the landless grow 
rich by the coercion of necessity. 

_The people of this country have experimented with commer- 
cial freedom, or free trade, at five or six periods of their his- 
tory; and whoever will take the pains to investigate their eco- 
nomical condition during these periods will be astonished at the 
uniformity of the results. 

There was indeed a rude plenty of farm products, for which 
there was no market at home or abroad. The country was de- 
pleted of money, the rates of interest high, prices of labor low, 
and business enterprise paralyzed. 

An examination into the economical condition of the countr: 
up to the beginning of Washington’s first Administration 
exhibit the ripe fruits of free trade, which a country richly en- 
dowed by nature has never yet failed to reap when it neglected 
its manufacturing industries. The whole country was practi- 
cally devoid of good money of every kind, everybody was in debt, 
there was no trade and no demand for labor, and violent dis- 
turbances occurred in every part of the country. Mobs congre- 
gated at county seats and drove judges from the bench to pre- 
vent judgments being rendered against debtors who had nothing 
wherewith to pay. 

Mr. McMaster, in his recent valuable history, though not dis- 
cussing economic theories, says of the year 1736: 

The year in all the States was one of unusual distress. 

The crops had, indeed, been pares 

In many places the yield had been great. 

Yet the farmers murmured, and not without cause, that their wheat and 
their corn were of no more use to them than so many bushels of stones. 
That produce rotted on their hands. 

their ets were empty. 
f. es they were compelled to 


That while their barns were overflowin 

That when they wanted clothes for the 
run from village to village to find a cobbler who would take wheat forshoes, 
and a trader who would give ever-lasting inexchange for pumpkins. 

Money became scarcer and scarcer every week. 

In the great towns the lack of it was severely felt. 

Butin the country places it was with difficulty that a few pistareens and 
coppers could be scraped together toward paying the State's quota of the 
interest on the national debt. * + 

But America had no gold mines from which to supply the loss of so much 
coin; and, as money was constantly going out and none coming in, it was 
merely a question of time how long it would be before shillings and joes 
would utterly cise ppest and men be compelled to traffic with one another 
as their ancestors with the Indians, and buy meat with corn and bread 
with hatchets. ` 

To prevent matters coming to such a pass as thiseither of two things must 
be done. Commerce must be destroyed and the outflow of specie stopped, 
or the place of the coin carried abroad must be filled by an issue of paper. 

* * * * $ * * 

The next struggle was over the paper money Dill. 

Seven towns in Bristol ey had sent in a petition for the issue of a paper 
oan on a plan as novel as it was dangerous. The petitioners were well 
aware that money of the kind they so much d was almost sure to de- 

ate. and must at least be accompanied with a promise of redemption. 

To avoid these troublesome peculiarities they had, they thought, hitupon 
a most happy plan. 

The money never should be redeemed, but should, in certain given times 
and at fixed rates, depreciate till the entire issue was extinguished. 

This unhappy period closed with the first protective tariff law, 
it being the second act of Congress under our present Constitu- 
tion, and was signed by General Washington. 

After 1790, twenty-six years of plenty and prosperity followed, 
marred only by the consequences of war. 

In three years after the taking effect of the Washington tariff 
act the same historian discusses the economic condition of the 
country in these words: 

Never had money been so plenty. Never had men been so eager to invest. 
Bd sonene the ingenuity of the speculators could devise but filled in a 

ingle day. 

In 1816 the country succeeded to eight years of tariff reform; 
and again distress and disaster drove the country back to pro- 
tection. 

Prosperity and plenty reappeared until 1833, when the ‘ariff 
reformer again became rampant and successful. The panic of 
1837 followed, and in 1840 industrial distress drove the Demo- 
cratic party from power. 

Under the iff of 1842 American industries again revived 
until 1846, when, by means I can not now rehearse, came the 
Walker free-trade tariff, modified in 1857, wLich continued in 
force until 1861. This is the longest period in which free trade 
had ever cursed the country. It was exceptional. 

During these years occurred the war with Mexico, necessitat- 
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ing large expenditures by the Government. The famine in Ire- 
land, political disturbances in Central Europe, the Crimean 
war vastly augmented the foreign market for agricultural prod- 
ucts 


During this period we raised in California from five hundred 
to eight hundred millions in gold; and yet at the c ose it was 
found that nearly the whole of this vast treasure had been ex- 
ported to Europe and was in the hands of people who made 
things. The povertyand distress prevailing in the country dur- 
ing the closing years of this period is abundantly described in 
Democratic state papers, and nowhere more graphically than by 
the message of that good old Democrat, James Buchanan. 

After this period came thirty years of Republican protective 
policy, and the prosperity attained under it is now known to all 
men. [Applause on the Republican side,] But a very distin- 
n and able member of the present Administration recently 
asked: 

Dees not every dollar's worth of imports kept out by a protective tariff 
kec% ir. a dollar's worth of export grain that would leap to go out? 

Most decidedly, no. 

We have never refused to buy our sugar of Cuba because she 
imposed a tariff on things we sold her. 

When did the same reason prevent our purchasing coffee from 
Brazil? When did we refuse to purchase tea of China because 
China bought too little of us? 

Traders in food or any other product buy in the market which 
promises them the greatest profit. 

Nations do not buy food as nations. Individuals conductinter- 
national trade for individual profit; and who ever knew a mer- 
chant to purchase a pound of grain more than he wanted, or to 
pay a stiver more for it because the balance of trade with the 
country purchased from happened to be in favor of or against 
his own? The whole history of international commerce the 
world over since it began gives a negative answer. 

Does any man sope that the Egyptian merchant who bought 
3 grain examined the trade balance before he went to 
naan : 

When there is a demand for grain in England, her merchants, 
seeking only the possible profit to traders, take it from Russia, 
Central Europe, Australia, South America, United States, from 
anywhere where they can obtain it most cheaply; and whatever 
of food or grain we sell to manufacturing Europe, as has been 
said over and over again in this debate on both sides, must be 
sold in competition with all these countries, in most of which 
prevails the cheapest labor in the world. 

Although exact figures are believed to be unattainable, the 
best authorities estimate that every worker in manufactures in 
thiscountry consumes annually, of the farm food products of the 
United States, from $60 to 890 in value; while the worker in 
manufactures in England consumes in the same time only from 
$4.42 to 86 worth of the farm food products of the United States. 

When it is considered that our food exports are confined to a 
few staples such as grain, meats, dairy products, etc., and that 
we supply Europe with but a small fraction of her wants in these 
articles, and that our own factory worker must take from the 
American farm the wholeof hissupply. not only of these articles 
but of poultry, vegetables, fruits, and other farm products which 
are nonexportable, it is safe to say that for every dollar of 
American food products consumed by the mill operatives in 
Europe, $20 in value of the same produce finds a market with 
the mill operatives in the United States; and now, by this bill, 
it is proposed to exchange a monopoly of a market worth $20 
for a chance in a market worth $1, in order to better the condi- 
tion of the American farmer. 

Weare told that the home market promised the American 
farmer has been delusive, and is farther from him than ever be- 
fore. 

Let us test this in the light of known facts. 

The increase in the productions of agriculture in the United 
5 Sed been, in the last thirty years, double the increase in 

ulation. 
p hile our population has been increasing 175 per cent our 
production of wheat has increased about 215 per cent and our 
production of corn and oats has increased over 400 per cent. 

To one who stops to consider how far the increase in our farm 
products has outstripped the increase in our popuiation, and 
who considers that even now 95 per cent of our farm food prod- 
ucts are consumed at home, the statement that the home mar- 
kets are receding, coming from so high a source, will create 
great surprise. 

It must be clear to an ordinary understanding, not made mad 
by too much learning,” that if the farmer of the United States 
during recent years had been compelled to sell this vast increase 
in foreign markets farm values in the United States would be 
less than half what they are to-day, and that this enormous sur- 
plus must have been sold, to use the language of the majority 


report, at prices “fixed in the world's market in competition 
with like products produced by the apes ge labor in world.” 

For this market, over mountains an , along plains 
and across seas, into which he can not on any terms take more 
than a fraction of his produce, and when he gets there can oc- 
cupy only a fraction of the market, and in which he must com- 
pete with the cheapest labor in the world, the American farmer 
is invited to exchange the monopoly of a market afforded by con- 
85 increasing millions of well-paid workmen at his own 

oor, 

Should not the farmer pray to be delivered from such friends? 

But this is only half the relief proposed for him by this bill. 
As I have said before, it is estimated that owing to the fears 
inspired by the ascendency of a party in the House, Senate, and 
Executive, pledged to abandon protection, 3,000,000 manufactur- 
ing operatives are now out of employment, many of whom are 
dependent upon charity for bread. These will not accept the 
wage rate of Europe; they will not starve; they must swell the 
ranks of agricultural producers, and intensify the competition 
among farmers, already too severe. 

Thus the farmer is invited not only to abandon his home 
market for competition with paupers and barbarians of other 
lands, but his competition at home is to be intensified by in- 
¢c.easing the numbers engaged in the same pursuit. 

Before 1860 more than half the labor in the United States was 
engaged in agriculture; at this time much less than half is so 
engaged. 

But it is said that protection is robbery, that the tariff im- 
posed upon foreign articles is added to its price and to the price 
of every similar article made at home. 

A few years since this was seriously asserted in Presidential 
messages, but increasing light on the subject has made it im- 
possible for one Democrat to repeat it to another without mutual 
smiles; hence it is now generally assumed that the tariff is a tax, 
and the fashion is to come out strong on the burden it involves. 
Let us examine this in simple terms and in the light of reason. 
Let us take a single article, it makes no difference what, so it is 
one which our condition is adapted to produce—salt, iron, nails, 
calico, or anything of the kind. We purchase our supply abroad. 
Of foreign manufacturers only the large are exporters. 

A tariff is imposed; the price here advances, and the robber 
baron, like a vulture eager for his prey, erects a mill for its 
production, and, like a branch of the custom-house, begins to 
collect his portion of the tax amid the groans of the consumers. 
B 

But he is counting without his host. Before he fairly begins 
to fill his coffers he is confronted by two enemies. 

First. The foreign manufacturers, also in the robber-baron 
business, may want to crush him out, and at once engage him 
in deadly conflict by paying the whole or a large part of the 
tariff themselves, 

Second. Before the robber baron has done with this conflict, 
there being in this country 65,000,000 peorle halt of whom want 
to be robber barons or tax collectors themselves, dozens or hun- 
dreds of frowning walls, or smoking chimneys, of the castles of as 
many other robber barons level hostile guns at him and harry 
his territ ry with traveling salesmen, who, like guerrillas, make 
savage war on all competitors, regardless of age, nativity, or 
sex. [Laughter.] In a little while, though, some be lost or 
wounded in the conflict, which never entirely ceases, economic 
laws fix the price of the product lower than ever before, and 
the foreign robber baron, when heenters our markets, must pay 
the tarif himself or remain at home. Results: 

First. The farmer has a cheaper fabric. r 

Second. The man who made it did not compete with him in 
raising farm products. 

Third. But did furnish him with a market, unshared by the 
“cheapest labor in the world” [appie on the Republican o 
and into which the American farmer could carry everything his 
land could produce, from wheat, corn, aud meats down to the 
cabbages of his garden and the bristles of his hogs. 

Fourth. The European manufacturer meanwhile, in order to 
procure the right to dump his surplus upon the American 
markets, thus preserving his own from demoralization, is com- 
pelled to pay a large portion of American taxes. 

All this must be 585 to any ordinary observer of human na- 
ture and common affairs. 

The history of the protection, manufacture, and prices, of cot- 
ton prints, salt, wire nails, steel rails, etc., is now familiar to 
all. Itis the history of every manufactured thing which our 
condition enables us to economically produce, and which, even 
for a short time. has been adequately protected. 

In all the numberless list of human wants and human produc- 
tions, I know of no single exception, and I have never heard one 


means A 
t us make the illustration still more specific: Take any given 
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article—pocket knives, wire nails—no matter what. Suppose 
Europe can produce it at a net cost of 85 and sells it for $8. We 
levy a tariff duty on its importation of $4. What happens then? 
The American robber baron“ experiments, loses some money, 
and finally, though paying two or three times European wages, 
is able to produce and sell it at $7.50. The foreign robber baron 
finds his rich American market in danger. 

The first thing he does is tosummon the members of his guild, 
or trust, and jointly bearing the cost, an effort is made to crush 
the adventurous American. If this fails the foreign robber baron 
must now pay 50 cents of the duty, which diminishes his profit 
by that amount or abandon the market. 

It now becomes a contest of skill and business management; 
the exigency inspires the American to invent new devices, im- 
proved machinery, cheapening methods; soon he is making a 

rofit on the article at 87. Now the European must drop another 
cents more of his profit, thus paying 50 cents more of the duty. 
Meanwhile other Americans enter the field, each for himself: 
still new devices and cheapening processes are discovered and 
applied, until soon the foreign producer can not enter the Amer- 
ican market at all without paying a large portion, and often even 
the whole of the tariff duty. 

The raisers and producers of onions from Bermuda ese 
here and distinctly told the committee that they were obliged 
to pay the whole tariff duty on the onions they sent to the United 
States, and no amount of persuasion could induce them to say 
anything else. Yet this same committee reduced the rate on 
onions from 40 cents to 20 cents per bushel, notwithstanding im- 
ported onions last year yielded a revenue exceeding $200,000. 

Again, the McKinley bill increased the tax on shirt collars and 
cuffs 40 per cent. A. D. Rosenfelt appeared before the commit- 
tee which reported this bill to enlighten and aid it in preparing 
a patriotic measure to relieve the suffering farmer. Mr. Rosen- 
felt asked the removal of the increased duty of 40 per cent; he 
is an importer and 9 a foreign manufacturer. He was 
asked what price he charged for collars before the McKinley 
bill? He said $1.95 per dozen. Then he was asked what price 
he got after the 40 per cant was added by the McKinley bill? 
He replied $2 per dozen, thus adding only 2+ per cent to his price; 
so of the 40 per cent additional tariff, he paid just 37+ himself. 

When we can make the foreign robber n pay thirty-seven 
and a half fortieths of our taxes we ought to be able to endure 
two and one-half fortieths ourselves. He said also that his im- 
ports had not diminished since the advance in duty of 1890; and 
yet of the 37+ per cent of duty which the foreign robber baron 
is paying, this bill removes 33}. Why should not this make the 
American farmer happy? 

Again, milk sugar, which six years ago sold for from 30 to 40 
cents per pound, and upon which the McKinley bill imposed a 
duty of 8 cents per pound, and which is now largely produced in 
this country from the milk of the American cow, though itsim- 

orts last year yielded a revenue of about $8,000, and is now sell- 
ing at from 10 to 15 cents, is almost entirely deprived of protec- 
tion. 

Again, we consume in this country tinned plate to the value 
of $5,000,000 annually. In 1890 we produced none. The Me- 
Kinley bill advanced the rate to a protective standard. During 
the year ending June 30, 1893, the tinned-plate makers of the 
United States produced, in round numbers, 100.000,000 pounds, 
about one-sixth of our whole consumption, and about half of 
this was made on American black plate. 

It is now a disputed question whether or not the price of 
tinned plate in the meanwhile has made any advance. If it be 
admitted that there has been an advance of 25 cents per 100 
pounds, which I believe is the largest claimed, the tinned-plate 
monopoly of Wales have been paying over three-fourths of the 
duty; and had it not been that this bill has cast its shadow be- 
fore its coming, the British syndicate would be now paying the 
whole duty on tin and our own factories would soon have sup- 
plied the American market. 

But these things are perfectly natural. The increased pro- 
duction forces prices down. 

When our labor here produces one-half or three-quarters or 
the whole of the demand here, and the European supply, which 
before found buyers in this country, is thrown back onto the 
European market, down go the prices there. 

One could go through the whole list and gamut of manufac- 
tured articles, with the same results: but it is impossible here 
to do more than to make a few specific illustrations. 

Among the witnesses who testified before the committee which 

‘reported this bill was Mr. Vanhorne, a glass importer of New 
York. The following is a part of his examination: 


Mr. VANHORNE, We are not working for the American manufacturer, and 
we do not care for him. He has been after us for years. We do not care if 
he has to go out of business. 

Mr. PAYNE. You would a little prefer if he went out of business? 


Mr. VANHORNE. Yes, sir; I hate him. c 
Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. What you really desire is to be able to sell glass to 


the American people? 

Mr. VANHORNE. What I desire is to do business unhampered. 

Mr. DALZELL, If you could get the manufacturer out of the way 
you could put your own price on giass? 

Mr. VANHORNE. We have never had that chance yet. 

Mr. DALZELL. But that is what you want? 

Mr. VANHORNE. Wealways have had competition and always will. That 
takes care of itself. A 
n „„ There is no love lost between you and the manufac- 

Mr. VANHORNE, No; the verything 

and drive us out of Büsing he Rien giki we ae Sonia chen — 5 ‘Of 
their efforts and annoyances. 
_ This pretty clearly illustrates the feeling between the Amer- 
ican and the European robber,“ and why the European hates 
the American and his tariff. Outof the contest, however, come 
cheaper manufactured products. 

In my boyhood days, under a revenue tariff, I have seen in a 
country store 5 dozen eggs, at 3 cents, exchanged for one yard 
of calico at 15. In the fall of 1892 [ saw 3} yards of calico ex- 
changed for 1 dozen eggs. 

Under a revenue tariff, I have seen 4 pounds of butter ex- 
changed for 1 pound of nails; in 1892 I saw 10 pounds of nails ex- 
changed for 1 pound of butter. 

Under tariff reform I have seen 1 bushel of corn exchanged for 
one-half a yard of cotton cloth; in 1892 it was not an unusual 
thing to see in a country store 1 bushel of corn purchase 6 or 
even 8 yards of the same goods. Under a revenue tariff I have 
seen 100 pounds of pork exchanged for 4 yards of flannel; in 1892 
I have seen the same amount of pork buy 16 yards of the same 
kind of flannel. 

Is it surprising, then, that the foreign robber baron hates the 
American? If this oppresses the American farmer he will love 
his oppressors without awaiting the Divine command. These 
are the direct results of a policy which has relieved the intense 
competition in the production of food and increased the compe- 
tition in the production of other things. 

It is not, however, every tariff that produces the results I 
have described; it is only a protective tariff that brings to a 
country like ours these efits, and, while placing the chief 
burden of our taxes upon foreign manufacturers, develops our 
2 wealth-producing capacity and cheapens the conveniences 
of life. 

The tariff which does not produce these benefits is a tariff for 
revenue only, which is sometimes called “free-trade tariff.” 
This means a tariff on things we do not and can not, with the 
3 = labor, produce in this country; like sugar, coffee, tea, 
spices, ete. 

Such a tariff is always a tax, because it is always added to the 
price the consumer must pay; it must be so added because the 
labor of this country can not compete in its production, and the 
foreign producer may at his pleasure add it to the price at which 
he sells the article. 

It is a dim consciousness of this truth which has prevented 
the committee from placing a duty on coffee, tea, and sugar, 
though longing to do so, yet not daring to face certain public in- 
dignation; pre.erring rather to face an alarming deficit and bor- 
row money for the ordinary expenses of the Government. It is 
the competition which the protective tariff stimulates at home 
which gives it its value. 

The protective tariff is reproached as a bounty to manufac- 
turers, but competition soon makes the bounty common to all the 
people, wage-earners and consumers. Therecan be no monopoly 
where 65,000,000 of people are invited to enter the race. Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

The clear-minded author of the report in favor of the bill has, 
inadvertently perhaps, stated more than one truth. He says: 

Ealing tax upon the producer falls with increased force upon the con- 
8 8 

Thus every tax upon the farmer falls with increased force upon 
him who consumes the farmer's products. I will not stop to 
quarrel with this; but if this be true—if easing the burden of 
the producer inures to the benefit of the consumer, why will 
not aiding the producer of manufactures also inure to the bene- 
fit of the consumer. 

The scholarly author of the report kindly answers this ques- 
tion also. Speaking of the boon accorded to the rubber manufac- 
turers in giving them free raw materials, including wool, he 
says: 

Every cheapening in the cost or enlargement of the supply of his raw ma- 


terials, while primarily in to the benefit of the manufacturer himself, 
passes under Fale competition ediately, and passes entirely to the con 
sumer, 


Whether or not the removal of duties onso-called raw mate- 
rials permanently cheapens them may soon be tested; but the 
chairman is undoubtedly correct. 

Any advantage secured to the manufacturer, by nature or by 
legislation, though notalways immediately, soon passes entirely 
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‘to the consumer and tolabor. This is only what . 
have always claimed as to the advantages received by a tariff. 

Considering that we are told by the majority report that “of 
the staple agricultural products, including meats and provisions, 
we are such large exporters, and must continue to be such large 
exporters, that any duties upon them are useless for protection, 
and fruitless for revenue, and generally can be imposed only for 
the purpose of deluding the less intelligent of our farmers,” 
etc., it will be difficult to explain, upon what principle the 
duty on horses, which last year yielded a revenue of about 
$40u,000 upon an importation amounting in value to one and a 
quarter millions, is reduced more than one-third. ~- 

Is there less moral ‘‘ turpentine” in 20 than in 32 per cent of 
deceit? [Laughter.] Ordoes it proceed froma fear that by sav- 
ing to the Northwestern farmer annually two or three million 
dollars paid for Canadian horses, the farmer will become a rob- 
ber baron? 

Why is the duty on barley, which last year brought over half 
a million in revenue, reduced from 64.68 to 20 per cent? 

Upon what principle is one-half of the $600,000 collected on 
cheese last year remitted by a reduction of one-half the present 


duty? 
Last year imported beans paid into the national Treasury 
nearly half a million; this bill reduces the duty more than half. 


The duty on hay, hops, honey, and onions last year swelled the 
Government receipts by nearly a million and a quarter, every 
dollar of which was paid by foreign producers, yet this is re- 
duced by nearly one-half. 

The tax“ on imported potatoes brought to the Government 
Treasury last year over a million, at the rate of 51.96; yet three- 
fifths of this is abandoned for the benefit of the foreign producer 
by a reduction to 20.78. 

The Government, however, is allowed to recoup for these re- 
missions by a duty of 83. 89 on rice and 72. 86 per cent on peanuts. 
This will, however, hardly compensate the Treasury, or content 
the Northwestern farmer, when it is considered that almost 
$400,000 was last year collected on imported eggs, at 5 cents 
per dozen, which this bill abandons, and that the American hen 
must adjust herself to the system of cheap production and com- 
petition with foreign labor. 

We have, however, whatever of consolation there may be in 
the fact that lemonade ison the free list, and that the pestilence- 
laden scraps picked from the festering gutters of European 
cities, and manipulated into a productcalled ‘‘ shoddy,” may enter 
our ports, and even our clothing, unvexed by the revenue offi- 
cer, on the ground that it is raw material; and though “the ben- 
efit” primarily inures to the manufacturer (if he and his work- 
men escape the infection of deadly disease), passes immediately 
and entirely to the consumer. 

While the farmer has thus beén despoiled of his protection, 
the wealthy, the dude, the xsthetic, and those who are not 
content with equally good American goods at lower prices, but 
who will have foreign goods,” because they differ irom those 
used by others, have been greatly relieved. 

It is estimated by an excellent and eminent authority (Gov- 
ernor DINGLEY), upon the basis of last year’s importations, that 
of the seventy-six millions of reyenue surrendered by this bill, 
thirty millions come from luxuries or articles of voluntary use. 

The following is Governor DINGLEY’s table taken from the 
comparative tables presented by the Democratie majority: 

On Havana and other foreign cigars and leaf tobacco $3, 303, 207 
CO HOUOL ae ß 

On laces and embroideries 
On silks and silk plushes ......--:......----------- 
On kid gloves and jewelry 
On ostrich feathers, downs, artificial flowers, etc 


On opium for smoking. 
On plate-glass and china ware 


890, 240 
On paintings and statuary cos ð ͤ y iene 339.5 5 
On pertumery, cosmetics, and fancy articles for smokers 101,250 


To this fourteen millions and upwards of duties remitted on 
luxuries must be added twelve to fifteen millions remitted on 
fine and fancy woolens and cottons, used only by the very wealthy 
and fashionable, who are willing to pay for fancy styles not in 
vogue here. 

The character of these fancy goods is very clearly defined by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Coomss], himself a Demo- 
crat and a merchant, conspicuous for intelligence and candor, 
in a dialogue in the House during the Fifty-second Congress. 

It was as follows: 

Mr. Coomss. I will say to the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] that 
3 of muslins which are introduced here from Manchester, and sold 

ere at 25 cents a yard, are the next year imitated by the American manu- 
facturer and sold at 7 and 7} cents a yard. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Yes; that is what protection does. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Coomps. I will say to the same gentleman that a quality and pattern 
of French silk which is brought to this country and sold here at from $8 to 


£9 a yard, retail, is the next year imitated by the American manufacturer 
and sold at from 82.50 to 82.75 a yard, 


Mr. WALKER. That is true; that is the effect of the tariff. [Laughter. 
Mr. Coomsps. And I say to you, gentlemen, that we are paying a tariff on 
taste more than a tariff on fabrics. a 


To a plain man without the ability to defend unsound views, it 
will seem a wiser policy to retain a good sound tariff on taste“ 
and style rather than to borrow money for current expenses 
while still largely in debt. 

Much is said about protection breeding trusts, the abomina- 
tion of the modern commercial spirit. 

Protection is not the parent of trusts; on the contrary, next to 
wisely devised criminal statutes, it is the most efficient of all 
trust smashers. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The most powerful of all modern trusts are the whisky trust, 
the coal-oil trust, the hard-coal trust, and a few others, perhaps, 
with whose products protection had nothing to do. 

While these organizations have accomplished much of good 
which humanity will neyer surrender, they are vicious in prin- 
ciple, and public good requires their extermination. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

All wheat can not be free from tares. This much is true. 
Home trusts can be reached by the strong arm of the law. A 
foreign trust may defy us. The original home of the trust is in 
free-trade England. There it is encouraged and made to do 
duty as a competition-smasher, as a means of warfare against in- 
dustries foreign to Great Britain. i 

Mr. David Hall Ricə, in his valuable work on protection, in- 
forms us: 

The royal commissioner appointed under the act of 5 and 6 Victoria, chap- 
ter 99, presented a report to both houses of Parliament, “by command of 
Her Majesty,” in 1854, thirty-six yearsago, containing the following extract: 

“I believe that the laboring classes generally in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts of this country, and especially in the iron and coal districts, are very 
little aware of the extent to which they are often indebted for be: em- 
ployed at all to the immense losses which their employers voluntarily incur 
in bad times in order to destroy foreign competition, and to gain and keep 
possession of foreign markets. 

“ Authentic instances are well known of employers having at such times 
carried on their works ata loss, amounting in the aggregate to three or four 
hundred thousand pounds in the course of as many years. 

“If the efforts of those who encourage the combinations to restrict the 
amount of labor and to produce strikes were to be successful for any le 
of time, the great accumulations of capital could no longer be made which 
enable afew of the most wealthy capitalists to overwhelm all foreign com- 
petition in times of great depression, and thus to clear the way for the whole 
trade to step in when prices revive, and carry on a great business before for- 
eign capital can again accumulate to such an extent as to be able to estab- 

acompetitionin prices with any chance of success. 

“The large capitalists of this country are the great instruments of warfare 
(if the expression may be allowed) against the competing capital of foreign 
countries, and are the most essential instruments now re by which 
our manufacturing supremacy can be maintained.” 


At page 156 he informs us: 


Mr. I. T. Smith, gonorat manager of the Barrow Hematite Steel 9 
testifies more at length about this British steel-rail trust, before 
royal commission, as he helped to form it. He states that the trustincluded 
the German and Belgian steel-rail makers, and it assigned to the Brit- 
ish 63 per cent, to the German 27 per cent, and to the Belgians 7 per cent 
of the annual export trade of steel rails to other countries, and this enabled 
them to put the price up to the foreign consumers over 16 per cent. 


Are there not one or more steel-rail bosses in this country de- 
siring the passage of this bill, knowing it will depress wages, 
and hoping, then, to force an entry into this international trust? 

Trusts are practical only in industries that are confined toa 
few firms. A few large importers can easily combine. Protec- 
tion increases the numbers engaged in every trade and branch 
of production and makes combinations more difficult. Whena 
combine is once made every new adventurer must be taken in, 
crushed, or bought out. Crushing is expensive and buying out 
is noh always easy. But above there is the strong hand of 
the law. 

We can not cease to raise wheat because tares sometimes come, 
with the crop, or abandon the pursuit of prosperity and plenty 
because there are thieves and rogues. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] We plant our crops and fight the weeds, struggle 
for prosperity, and punish the thieves. 

There are miny phases of the general question which I can 
not allow myself to discuss, They have been and will be coy- 
ered by others more competent. 

In conclusion, it seems to me that judging only from undenia- - 
ble facts and conditions now existing, the history of mankind 
affords no such example as an intelligent people, under a policy 
through which the high-water mark of prosperity has been 
reached for all classes, and while the produce of the farm and 
the muscle and brain of the worker are earning for him, of the 
desirable things of this world, more than ever before, abandon- 
ing that policy and seeking another which in acountry like ours 
has never failed to bring ruin and disastér. 

If the test which now seems likely to come if this bill becomes 
a law without material change should prove all the reasons I 
have so imperfectly presented against it are unsound, no one 
will rejoice with a greater joy than mine. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] 
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_ JANUARY 24, 


Mr. CUMMINGS. Mr. Chairm 
from the remarks of the gentleman 


I have learned something 
r. UPDEGRAFF] who has 
pe sat down, and that is that Charles V, Liliuokalani, and the 


publican party occupy the same platform of protection. 
Fipe dar. But, sir, I want to come down from the days of the 
irty Years War, which he said he remembered so well, to 
the present day, and leaving the plains of Germany and the ex- 
loits of Gustavus Adolphus and Charles V, to reach the city of 
ew York, [Langitan] I want to preface what I have to say 
by reading a letter: 
Journeymen Tailors’ Protective faa; Union, Local No. 1, J. T. 
- 0 


New York Crry, N. V., January 22, 1894. 
Hon. Amos J. CUMMINGS, 


House of Representatives: 

We. the members of the aboye union, remembering the valuable service you 

ve us when we applied to you before, in getting an amendment to thetariff 

ws limiting the amount o ciosan to $100 brought in from foreign coun- 
tries and passed by your honorable House, but not acted on in the Senate, 
again come to you. praying that you will use your influence with the 
tariff committee of the House to change the limit as proposed in the Wilson 
bili from #250 to 8100. 

You will see by our petition, signed at a mass meeting held at Cooper In- 
stitute on January 17, 1894, in conjunction with our employers. but on our 
invitation, of the great injustice done us if the said $250 limit becomes law. 
We beg you to remember that this petition comes not from any political 
psy or organization, but simply from a trade union that is in abject dis- 

for want of work; not that there are no orders for clothes, but that in- 
stead of their being given to our employers 8 de to given to English agents 
age arctan is about 50 per cent cheaper. msequently we are walking 

You win kindly remember that the class of people who avail themselves 
of this high limit, andcan afford to go abroad, are of the wealthiest classes, 
and should give the e that they collect their exorbitant rents from a 
chance to make a li There are scores of ts at this present time 
scouring this city, and getting orders for clot: „ having them made in 
England, and even evade the customs duties by sending them in an unfin- 
ished state and getting established agents to finish them here, while we 
honest and law-abiding citizens have no work, and consequently our fami- 
lies are in dire distress, 

We humbly pra, Meh ba will take such action in your wisdom and here- 
tofore co dictate, we sarin en ourselves for our Union. 

O. W. JONES. Secretary, 
THOS. GUNNING, Chairman, 
2283 East Thirty-Sourth street, city. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to say that in the . 
Congress, where we had a hundred and forty odd majority, a bill 
was passed through this House reducing the limit to $100; and 
that bill was put to sleep in the Republican Senate. I make no 
complaint against the Committee on Ways and Means. I know 
how faithfully, how earnestly, and how energetically they have 
attempted to do their duty: and they deserve the thanks of the 
House. They were charged by this Democratic Congress with 
the arduous work of drawing up arevised tariff schedule; but at 
the same time this House reserved to itself the privilege of re- 
vising that schedule; and I appeal to the wisdom of the House to 
remember in its revision the humble complaints of these work- 
ingmen, and to stand by the provision which was adopted in the 
Fifty-second Con, . That provision also affects the cloak- 
makers of New York City, who to-day are crying not only for 
work, but for bread. 

Iam a Democrat, and I submit to Democratic rules. I believe 
in the Democraticorganization and the majority must rule. The 
people sent us here last fall charged with the duty of revising 

he tariff. The House has charged the Committee on Waysand 
Means with that duty; and, Mr. Chairman, I want to say as a 
Democrat that I shall abide by the decision of that committee, 
revised by this Democratic House. [Applause.] But,sir, Iagain 
call theattention of the House to this provision of $250 exemp- 
tion. It is special legislation; legislation on behalf of the rich 
and against the interests of the poor. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. May I ask my friend a question? 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Certainly. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. What is the tax upon diamonds in the 
McKinley law? 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Iam coming to that. The tax upon dia- 
monds in the McKinley tariff was 10 per cent. The tax on eggs 
was 5 cents a dozen, the tax on cabbages was 3 cents a head, the 
tax on barley was 30 cents a bushel, and the tax on potatoes was 
25 cents a bushel. The taxes on the necessaries of life in the 
McKinley bill are greater than the tax on diamonds. It is the 
we | of the Democratic party to correct this anomaly. 

r. IKIRT. May I ask the gentleman a question 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Certainly. 

Mr. IKIRT. Have you ever made an estimate of about how 
much can be saved by a man who goes to Europe, spendsa little 
time there, and comes back with $250 worth of clothing. What 
has he saved on that clothing and his passage over there? 

Mr. CUMMINGS. He would save $125 on the clothing alone. 

Mr. IKIRT. That is what I wanted to bring out. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. He might not save so much by going to 
Canada, but his expenses would be lighter. Many people go to 
Canada to-day for that purpose. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to call attention to this petition: 
New YORK, January 4, 1894. 
To the CHAIRMAN of the Ways and Means Committee, 


Washington, D. C. 
DEAR Sm: When the tariff bill pared by the subcommittees was pub- 
lished it contained a clause by w the duty on cut and polished diamonds 
was to be raised to 15 cent ad valorem. 


When thatinformation reached the diamond-workers it gladdened their 
hearts, for it presented the opportunity longed for, and that was the oppor- 
tunity to tind employment. 

When the cutting and polishing of diamonds was first introduced into our 
country some twenty years , it seemed as if such progress and devel 
ment would be made until the diamond industry in America would —.— 
fair proportions commensurate with the great market for polished diamonds 
that the United States afforded. 

We find, however, that the present rate of 10 per cent was not sufficient to 
either encourage the development of the industry in the United States or to 
bane youre the manufacture from foreign countries to this. 

Under the present tariff rate of 10 per cent 50 per cent of the diamond- 
workers have been constantly out of employment, and the entire number 
have been idle for more than six months each year, while, on the other hand, 
the diamond-workers of Amsterdam, Antwerp, Paris, and London have had 
constant employment. 

it is true that we do not represent millions of dollars in our own persons, 
but we represent the demand for work. It is not so much a ques jon with 
us of a percentage on profits as it is a question of life, and we submit that 
as between human life and a percentage of profits the latter should not be 
the all-absorbing consideration. 

Many of the diamond importers were formerly manufacturers. Why have 
they discharged their diamond workers and discontinued the manufactur- 
tig Soper es of the diamond business? They may answer for themselves, 
although the result in itself is the best reply. 

To assert that an increase of duty of 5 per cent on cut and polished dia- 
monds would encourage sm ling is but to beg the question. It may be an 
argument against «tion in general, but it is absurd when used as 
an argument against the small increase we request. 

We respectfully submit that there is no article imported which could and 
should bear a slight increase in the tariff rates with a greater degree of jus- 
tice to all than the finished diamond. 

The undersigned diamond-workers respectfully petition you torestore the 
increased 5 per cent om cut and polished diamonds as reported originally by 
your subcommittee. 

. Very respectfully, yours, 

I want to say, sir, that the Committee on Ways and Meansdid 
put the tax on diamonds atl5 per cent. After that a delegation 
of importers from New York visited this city, and the result of 
that visit was that the tax was reduced to 10 per cent. But the 
tax appears in the bill which has been presented to this House 
by the Committee on Ways and Means at 15 per cent, and to-day 
I learn by the evening papers that the committee has in re- 
vised its action and that it proposes to ask this House to reduce 
that tax to 10 per cent. 

I ask the House to maintain the tax at 15 per cent [applause] 
not because of the petition of the diamond-workers of New York, 
but because diamonds are luxuries that will bear taxation and, 
in my opinion, will bring more revenue to the Government at 15 
per cent than at 10 percent. Some gentlemen allege that if 
you put the duty up to 15 per cent that it will be an incentive to 
smuggling; but, sir, a man who would smuggle diamonds into 
this country at 15 per cent duty is just as suse to smuggle them 
in at a * cent duty; and if this argument as to smuggling 
is to be valid, what becomes of the tax on laces, which has been 
placed at 50 percent, for laces can be smuggled here just as easily 
as diamonds. 

I hope that this House in its wisdom, in the revision of the 
schedule pro xi the Committee on Ways and Means, will 
refuse to abide by the decision of the committee reducing the 
tax on diamonds to 10 per cent. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. BROOKSHIRE hay-- 

resumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. BAILEY, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, reported that that committee, having had under con- 
sideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes, had come 
to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. HAINES. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 11 o'clock and 
10 minutes p.m.) the House adjourned until 11 o'clock a. m. to- 
morrow, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 
Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and resolutions of the fol- 
lowing titles were introduced, and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. AVERY: A bill H. R. 5423) to provide for the erec- 
tion and completion of an addition to the Indian Industrial 
School at Mount Pleasant, Mich.—to the Committee on Indian 


Affairs. 

By Mr. McETTRICE: A bill (H. R. 5424) to prevent mackerel 
and fresh menhaden (excepting mackerel known as Spanish 
mackerel), am S in purse seines at any time or caught in any 
way between 


e first day of March and the first day of June, 
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‘inclusive, from being imported into the United States, or being 
landed on its shores—to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

By Mr. MEIKLEJOHN: A bill (H. R. 5425) for a charter for 
the Iowa and Nebraska Pontoon Bridge Company—to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. = 

By Mr. HAINER of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 5426) to amend an 
act entitled An act to provide for the sale of the remainder of 
the reservation of the Contedacated Otoe and Missouri Indians, 
in the States of Nebraska and Kansas, and for other pur 25 
approved March 3, 1881—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

y Mr. ELLIS of Oregon: A bill (H. R. 5427) toamend section 
4426 of the Revised Statutes of the United States relating to ves- 
sels propelled by steam, gas, fluid, naphtha, or motor—to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ALDERSON: A bill H. R. 5428) toamend and reénact 
sections 6 and 10 of the act approved 19th day of September, 
1890, entitled ‘‘An act making appropriations for the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain works on rivers and 

bors, and for other purposes”—to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

By Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 5429) to provide for 
the erection of an addition to the post-office, internul-revenue 
office, and circuit-court building at Owensboro, Ky.—to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. ALDERSON; A joint resolution H. Res. 119) to direct 
the Secretary of the Treasury to pay to the governor of the 
State of West Virginia the sum . by the act of Con- 
bea entitled ‘‘An act to credit and pay to the several States and 

erritories and the District of Columbia all moneys collected 
under the direct tax levied by the act of Congress approved Au- 
gust 5, 1861“ —to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
titles were presented and . as follows: 

By Mr. CURTIS of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 5430) granting a pen- 
sion to Ayers Cochran, of Lebo, Kans.—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DAVEY: A bill (H. R. 5431) for the relief of Amanda 
Owens—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FLYNN: A bill (H. R. 5432) for the relief of William 
A. Torsi the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr-FIELDER: A bill (H. R.5433) for the relief of Sarah 
Brown—to the Committee on Pensións. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5434) for the relief of James F. O'Sullivan, 
alias James McNamara—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: A bill (H. R. 5435) to restore pension to 
Harriet M. Knowlton—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. O'NEIL: A bill (H. R. 5435) to correct the military 
record of Jules Francois Genrad Driessens—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STONE of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 5437) for the relief 
of Margaret J. Bailey—to the Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. SMITH of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 5438) to remove the 
charge of desertion from the record of Amos B. Howland—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 8 

By Mr. WEA DOOR: A bill (H. R. 5439) for the relief of Rich- 
ard Hawley & Sons—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HATCH: A bill (H. R. 5440) for the relief of Orcinus C. 
Snyder—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill H. R. 5441) for the relief of Edward S. Roseberry, 
private of Company F, Fiftieth Enrolled Missouri Militia—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Underclause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on ths Clerk s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BELDEN: Petition of Daniel Vedder and 59 other 
citizens of Onondaga County, in the State of New York, against 
changing the existing tariff laws—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. COCKRELL (by request): Protest against the Flynn 
bill concerning Oklahoma—to the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. DALZELL: Petition of employ s of Agnew & Co., 
Limited, at Hudson, Pa.,engaged in making green and flint glass 
bottles, against the passage of the Wilson bill—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DANIELS: Petition of the merchant tailors of the 


United States, protesting against any reduction in the duties 
now existing on their industry—to the Committee on Ways and 


Means. 
By Mr. DAVIS: Protest of citizens of Marshall County, Kans., 


against the passage of the Wilson bill—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, resolution of the Farmers“ Alliance of Riley County 
Kans., against the issue of United States bonds, and in favor o 
a raduated income tax on large incomes—to the Committee on 

ays and Means. 

By Mr. ELLIS of Oregon: Petition from sheepowners of 
Bakeoven, Wasco County, Oregon, protesting against the pas- 
sage of the Wilson bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: Petition of David Mahoney and other 
citizens of the State of Minnesota, relative to the retirement of 
enlisted men of the United States Army and Navy—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GEISSENHAINER: Petition of the Coast City Coun- 
cil, No. 813, Royal Arcanum, of Asbury Park, N. J., in favor of the 

e of the bill in the interest of the fraternal society and 
college journals to the Committee on the Post-Otlice and Post- 
Roads. 


By Mr.GORMAN: Petition of people connected with the Mich- 
igan State University, Ann Arbor, Mich., for the removalof the 
duty on books printed in the English language—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

Also,a petition of residents of Hanover, Jackson County, Mich., 
and vicinity, protesting against the passage of the Wilson tariff 
bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAINES: Petition of 41 employés of Commercial 
Kniting Company.of Troy, N. Y., against the knitted-underwear 
8 in the Wilson bill—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of 75 citizens and residents of Hoosick Falls, 
N. Y., against the knitted-underwear schedule in the Wilson 
bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Ti employés of Hoosick Falls, N. V., against 
the knitted-underwear schedule of the Wilson bill—to the Com- 
mitiseon Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 62 employés of Jewell Knitting Mills, Valley 
Falls, N. Y., against the . schedule in Wilson 
bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 13 employés of the Rob Roy Hose Company, 
Troy, N. Y., against the knitted-underwear schedule in the 
Wilson bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 60 citizens and residents of Troy, N. V., 
against the knitted schedule on underwear in the Wilson bill— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of 81 citizens and residents of Troy, N. Y., against 
the knitted-underwear schedule in the Wilson bill—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 60 citizens and residents of Valley Falls, N. 
Y., against the knitted-underwear scheduie in the Wilson bill— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HARTER: Petition of citizens of Norwalk Township, 
Huron County, Ohio, members of all political parties, protest- 
ing against the 3 of the so-called Wilson tariff bill—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HARTMAN (by request]: Two petitions of citizens of 
Montana, for removal of duty on books printed in the English 
eos A the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. HEARD: Petition of citizens of Saline County, Mo., in 
favor of appropriation of money by Congress to protect from 
further damage by the action of the Missouri River of certain 
lands in said county—to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. HITT: Protest of textile workers of Andover, Mass., 
against Schedule G of the Wilson bill, reducing duties on flax 
yarns, thread—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOOKER of New York: Petition of 27 farmers, in favor 
of the Senate bill prohibiting oleomargarine—to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HULL: Remonstrance of Julius R. Cohen and 12others, 
cigar-makers of Des Moines, Iowa, against the tobacco schedule 
of the Wilson tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. IKI RT (by request): Petition from the Trades and 
Labor Assembly of Canton, Ohio, indorsing an act to enforce the 
law of domicile and restriction of immigration—to the Commit- 
tee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. TRACEY: Petition of 44 employés of Continental Knit 
Company, Cohoes, N. Y., against the passage of the Wilsen tariff 
bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 72 citizens and residents of Albany, N. Y., 
against the Taage of the Wilson tarif bill—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. = 

Also, petition of 71 citizens and residents of Cowles, N. Y., 
against the passage of the Wilson tariff bill—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 53 citizens and residents of Cowles, N. Y., 
against ao pees of the Wilson tariff bill—to the Committee 
on Ways Means. X 
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Also, petition of 38 employés of Standard Woolen Mills, of 
Cowles, N. Y., against the of the Wilson tariff bill—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 32 employés of Atlantic Knit Company, Co- 
hoes, N. Y., against the passage of the Wilson tariff bill—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 59 employés of West Side Knit Mills, Cohoes, 
N. Y., against the passage of the Wilson tariff bill—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 91 employés of William Moore's Knit Com- 

ny, Cohoes, N. Y., against the passage of the Wilson tariff 
Pinto the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LOCKWOOD: Petition of lithograph artists, engrav- 
ers, printers, and others of Buffalo, N. Y., to increase the duty 
on lithograph plates and lithograph work, from 25 per cent to 
35 per cent ad valorem—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MAGUIRE: Protest of employés of Pfister Knitting 
Company, of San Francisco, against the passage of the Wilson 
tarif bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MCDEARMON: Petition to accompany H. R.5237—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MEREDITH: Petition of citizens of Stafford County, 
Va., praying that à tax be retained on pickles—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MOON: Petition of A. G. Meate, A. R. Cochran, and 
15 others, printers and bookbinders of Muskegon, Mich., for the 
passage of Senate bill 1136, relative to Government ownership of 
the telegraph—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
Roa 


ds. 

By Mr. MORSE: Petition of Smith & Dove Manufacturing 
Company’semployés, of Andover, Mass., against the Wilson tariff 
bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Glass Stainers and Lead Glaziers’ Protec- 
tion Union, praying for an equal duty on painted and stained 
glass windows —to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MUTCHLER: Petition of citizens of Bethlehem, Pa., 
in favor of the passage of Manderson-Haines bill, in the interest 
of the fraternal society and college journals—to the Committee 
on the Post-Otfice and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. NORTHWAY: Remonstrance of Eli J. Ohl and 74 
others, of Mineral Ridge, Ohio, against the passage of the Wil- 
son bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, remonstrance of W. J. Johnson and 93 others, of Gus- 
tavus, Ohio, against the passage of the Wilson bill—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, remonstrance of Harvey Warner and 30 others, of Copley, 
Summit County, Ohio, against the passage of the Wilson tariff 
bill—to the Committee on Ways and Meins. 

By Mr. PEARSON: Petition of I. S. Kiney and 61 other citi- 
zens of Mount Pleasant Township, Jefferson County, Ohio, pro- 
testing against the passage of the Wilson tariff bill—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of Louis Smith and 48 others, citizens of Emer- 
son Precinct, Mount Pleasant Township, Jefferson County, Ohio, 
protesting against the passage of the Wilson tariff bill—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. POWERS: Remonstrance of 117 employés of Cooper 
Manufacturing Company, Bennington, Vt., erainst the passage 
of the Wilson bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, remonstrance of 101 employés of William Campbell, 
Bennington, Vt., against the passage of the Wilson bill—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, remonstrance of 87-employés of Valentine Kent Com- 
pany, Bennington, Vt., against the passage of the Wilson bill— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SAYERS: Petition of the faculty of the University of 
Texas, Austin, Tex., asking that books and publications in Eng- 
lish be placed on the free list—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. SCRANTON: Protest of Edward Kelly, Frank Steele, 
and others, of Scranton, Pa., against reduction of tariff on glass 
bottles—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, protest of John Stephen, John Henry, and others, of Pat- 
terson, N. J., against tariff reduction on flax and hemp goods 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, protest of Board of Trade, Reading, Pa., against the pas- 
a of the Wilson tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

Also, protest of the Milwaukee Malt and Grain Company, 
against reduction of tariff on barley and barley malt—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SHERMAN: Petition of 36 employés of Crandall & 
Jenne, Ilion, N. V., against the knitted-underwear schedule of 
the Wilson tarif bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 65 citizens and residents of Ilion, N. V., 
against the knitted-underwear schedule of the Wilson tariff bill— 

to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


Also, petition of 36 citizens and residents of Rome, N. Y., pro- 
testing against the knitted-underwear schedule of the Wilson 
tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 236 employés of Williams Bros.’ Knitting 
Mill, of Rome, N. Y., against that section of the Wilson bill that 
applies to knitted-underwear, both cotton and woolen—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SPERRY: Petition of the employés of Talcott Bros., 
of Talcottville, Conn., against the pannie of the Wilson tariff 
bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 122 citizens and residents of Windsor, Conn., 
to maintain the existing rate of duty on knitted underwear—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. THOMAS: Preamble and resolution of the board of 
supervisors of Allegan County, Mich., representing the dan- 
gerous condition of Saugatuck Harbor, entailing great loss to 
citizens ot Allegan County, and asking for a liberal appropri- 
ation from Congress for improving said harbor—to 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of 51 employés of W. Denton & Co., Center- 
ville, Mich., manufacturers of knitted underwear, protestin 
against the passage of the Wilson bill, believing it 29811 
reduce the standard of wages to that paid in Europe to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 70citizens and residents of Centerville, Mich. , 
protesting against the passage of the Wilson bill, believing it 
would reduce wages to the standard paid in Europe—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WARNER: Petition of professors and fellows of Cor- 
nell University, for the removal of all duty on books printed in 
English—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WISE: Rrotest against the passage of the Wilson bill 
from citizens of Richmond and Manchester, in the State of Vir- 
ginia—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


e Com- 


SENATE. 
THURSDAY, January 25, 1894. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
Tow tes, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had agreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the joint resolution (H. 
Res. 112) authorizing the Joint Committee on the Library to 
grant to the chief justice and associate justices of the supreme 
court of the District of Columbia the privileges of the 8 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bill and joint resolution; and 
they were thereupon signed by the Vice-President: 

A bill (H. R. 4292) to amend section 3709 of the Revised Stat- 
utes. relating to contracts for supplies in the Departments at 
Washington: and 

A joint resolution (H. Reg, 112) authorizing the chief justice 
and associate justices of the court of appeals and of the su- 
preme court of the District of Columbia to use and take books 
from the Library of Congress. 


FISH-HATCHING STATIONS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries, transmit- 
ting estimates respecting the advisability of establishing a fish- 
hatching station at some suitable point in the State of Tennessee; 
which was referred to the Committee on Fisheries, and ordered 
to be printed. 

He also laid before the Senatea communication from the Com- 
missioner of Fish and Fisheries, transmitting estimates re- 
specting the advisability of establishing fish-hatching stations 
in Wyoming, South Dakota, Iowa, and Nebraska; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Fisheries, and ordered to be printed. 


; PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. LODGE. I present a memorial of the Boston Marble 
Cutters’ Protective Association, remonstrating against the mar- 
bie schedule in the Wilson tariff bill. The memorial is a very 
short, condensed statement which I can hardly condense further. 
I move that the statement simply of the memorial be printed 
as a document, and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The motion wzs agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE presented a memorial of the Executive Council 
of the Massachusetts State Board of Trade, remonstrating 
bs pen the imposition of restrictions upon Canadian railways; 
which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
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He also presented petitions of the Central Labor Union of 
Lowell, Mass., and of the Cotton Mule Spinners’ Association o 
New Bedford, Mass., praying for the governmental control of 
the telegraph service; which were referred to the Committee 
on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. i 

He also presented memorials of 56 employés of the Criterion 
Knitting Company, of Lowell; of 63 citizens of Needham; of 65 citi- 
zens of Chicopee; of 53 citizens of Lowell; of 25 employés of Wil- 
liam Carter & Co., of Needham; of 166 employés of the Lawrence 
Manufacturing Company, of Lowell, all in the State of Massa- 
chusetts, remonstrating against the passage of the Wilson tariff 
bill; which were re‘erred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of James MacAlister, president, 
and 8 other members of the faculty of Drexel Institute, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; of Charles P. Lyman, dean; Prof. George Lincoln 
Goodale, and 48 other members of the faculty of Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass., and of E. Benjamin Andrews, presi- 
dent, and 25 other members of the faculty of Brown University, 
Providence, R. I., praying for the removal of all duties upon 
scientific and philosophical apparatus whose chief use is for in- 
struction or research; which were referred to the Committee 
on Finance. À 

Mr. WILSON presented a memorial of Typographical Union 
No. 180, of Sioux City, Iowa, remonstrating against the admis- 
sion of scientific publications free of duty; which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. HAWLEY presented memorials of Charles Sanderson 
and 53 other employés of A. H. & C. B. Alling, of Derby, Conn.: 
of Charles B. Alling and 67 other citizens of Derby, Conn., and 
of T. W. Metcalfe and 121 other citizens of Windsor, Conn., re- 
monstrating against any change in the duty on knitted under- 
wear; which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. PERKINS presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
California, remonstrating against the proposed reduction of duty 
on binding-twine, etc.; which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry employés of J. J. Pfis- 
ter Knitting Company, of San Francisco, Cal., remonstrating 
against the passage of the clause of the Wilson turiff bill that 
applies to knitted cotton and woolen underwear; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of the Knights of Labor, of Los 
Angeles, Cal., remonstrating against a further issuance of in- 
Lah ia bonds; which was referred to the Committee on 

ance. 

Mr. HOAR presented a petition of the Cotton Mule Spinners’ 
Union of New Bedford, Mass., praying for the governmental 
control of the telegraph service; which was referred to the 
Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Boston, 
Mass., remonstrating against the passage of the Wilson tariff bill; 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. QUAY presented a memorial of 441 citizens of McKean 
County, Pa., remonstrating against the e of the Wilson 
tariff bil, and also against any modification at the present time 
of the existing tariff laws; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

Mr. CULLOM presented a petition of sundry citizens of IIli- 
nois, in the interest of the fraternal society and college journals, 

raying for the passage of the Manderson-Hainer bill, providing 
‘or an amendment of the postal laws; which was referred to the 
Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. FAULKNER presented memorials of employés of the Key- 
stone and Acme mines, of Acme, W. Va., and of mine operatives 
and citizens of the Flat Top coal region, of Mercer County, W. 
Va., remonstrating against placing coal and iron ore on the free 
list; which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Union No. 59, Associ- 
ated Flint Glass Workers’ Union, of Wheeling, W. Va., remon- 
strating against a reduction in the duty on glass; which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. SQUIRE. I present a petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the city of Seattle, Wash., praying for the retention 
of the present duty on coal, setting forth that there are about 
20,000 men in the State of Washington depending upon this busi- 
ness for employment, and giving various facts and figures in 
connection with the industry of coal in that State. I move that 
the petition be referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SQUIRE. I also present a petition of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the city of Seattle, Wash., representating the im- 
portance of retaining the present duty upon lumber. The busi- 
ness of lumber is perhaps the most important one in the western 
part of the State of Washington. I move that the petition be 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The motion was agreed to 


Mr. SQUIRE. [also present a petition of the mayor and city 


f | council of the city of Ballard, in the State of Washington, set- 


ting forth the 33 of the improvement of Salmon Bay, in 
the State of Washington. I also presenta petition of citizens 
of King County, in the State of Washington, praying for the 
same improvement. I move that the petitions be referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SQUIRE. Lalso present a petition of the Western Cen- 
tral Labor Union, of Seattle, Wash., representing over 1,700 or- 
ganized mechanics and laboring men, praying for the passage of 
the bill providing for the erection of a new Government Print- 
ing Office in Washington, D. C., and that the work be done by 
day’s labor. I move that the petition be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SQUIRE. I also present a petition numerously signed by 
citizens of Washington, representing that if military forces of 
the United States are to be concentrated in that part of the coun- 
try a very desirable location for the establishment of a large 
military postis on the east side of Silver Lake, in Spokane County, 
Wash. I move that the petition be referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SQUIRE. I also present a petition of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Seattle, Wash., praying for thé retantion of aduty 
of 75 cents per ton upon iron ore. Iron ore is found in vast 
e and of very valuable quality in that State. I move 
that the petition be referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. SQUIRE presented petitions of sundry cigar manufactur- 
ersof Seattle and Snohomish, in the State of Washington, pray 
for the imposition of a uniform duty of 35 per cent on unstemme 
leaf tobacco; which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. HILL presented a petition of sundry citizens of Brooklyn, 
N. V., praying for the passage of the Manderson-Hainer bill, 
providing for an amendment to the postal laws; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented a petition of Grand Templars of Honor of 
the State of New York, praying for the establishment of a na- 
tional commission of inquiry to investigate the alcoholic liquor 
1 which was referred to the Committee on Education and 

r. 


He also presented petitions of William Ruff, N. N. Darrow, 
and sundry other farmers of New York, praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation regulating the traffic on oleomargarine; which 
were referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin, presented a memorial of sundry 
citizens of Janesville, Wis., remonstrating against the pee 
of the clause of the Wilson tariff bill that applies to knitted 
underwear, both cotton and woolen; which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. TURPIE presented the petition of Mrs. Emma L. Kim- 
ble, of Indianapolis, Ind., widow of Maj. Thomas V. Kimble, 
praying that she be granted an increase of pension; which was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a memorial of employésof Nordyke and Mar- 
mon Company of Indianapolis, Ind., remonstrating against the 
passage of the Wilson tariff bill; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Norwolk and Lafayette, in the State of Ohio, remonstratin 
against the passage of the Wilson tariff bill; which were refer 
to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of 57 business men and wool- 
growers of the Territory of New Mexico, remonstrating against 
placing wool on the free list; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of 27 citizens of Mansfield, Ohio, 
praying for the passage of the Manderson-Hainer bill, providing 
for an amendment of the postal laws; which was referred to the 
Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. WASHBURN presented resolutions adopted at a meeting 
of the Association of Minnesota Librarians, held December 27, 
1893, at Minneapolis, Minn., favoring the passage of the so-called 

ent bill; which were referred to the Committee on 

nting. 

He also presented a memorial of Sinnott Alliance, No. 890, of 
Stephen, Minn., remonstrating against the proposed issue of 
Government bonds, and praying for the enactment of legislation 
providing for the issuance of $100,000,000 in legal-tender Treas- 
ury notes; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. PEFFER. I present a memorial of the people of Sarcoxie 
Township, Jefferson e f Kans., remonstrating against the 
passage of the Wilson tariff bill, giving, I think, a very appro- 
priate reason, that it is a tion in favor of the manu- 
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facturers and against the farmers. I move that the memorial | a resolution coming over froma previous day, which will be 


be referred to the Committee on 

The motion was to. 

Mr. PEFFER presented a memorial of the Local Assembly, 
Knights of Labor, Mankato, Kans., remonstrating against the 
issuance of bonds by the Secretary of the Treasury; which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. HAWLEY, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
whom was referred the bill S. 322) to place Dunbar R. Ransom 
on the retired list of the Army, reported it without amendment 
and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. VEST, from ths Committee on Commerce, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 1916) authorizing the Texarkana and Fort 
Smith Railway Company to bridge Little River, in the State of 
Arkansas, reported it with an amendment. 

Mr. ROACH. from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 123) defining and permanently fixing 
the northern boundary line of Warm Springs Indian Reserva- 
tion, in the State of Oregon, reported it without amendment 
and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. PERKINS, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (S.488) providing fora naval training station 
on the Pacific coast, reported it with an amendment. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. SHERMAN introduced a bill (S. 1500) for the relief of 
Mrs. Mary B. Hulings; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. KYLE introduced a bill (S. 1501) granting a pension to A. 
M. Laughlin; which was read twice by its title, and, with the ac- 
companying paper, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S, 1502) authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to ascertain damages resulting to any person who 
made entry upon lands within the present limits of the Sequoia 
and Yosemite National Parks in the State of California prior to 
October 1, 1890; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. HARRIS (by request) introduced a bill (S. 1503) to estab- 
lish harbor regulations for the District of Columbia: which was 


ce. 


read twice, and referred to the Committee on the District of 


Columbia. 

He also (by request) introduced a bill (S. 1504) to amend sec- 
tion 553 of the Revised Statutes of the United States relating to 
the District of Columbia; which was read twice, and referred to 
the Committee on District of Columbia. 

Mr. FRYE. I introduce, by request of the officers of the na- 
tional reform movement, a proposed amendment to the Consti- 
tution, which I ask may be read and referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. : 

The joint resolution (S. R. 56) proposing an amendment tothe 
Constitution of the United States was read twice, and referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House n Alege ro of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House concurring therein), 
That the following amended form of the Preamble of the Constitution of the 
United States be proposed for ratification by conventions in the several 
States; which, when ratitied by conventions in three-fourths of the States, 
shall be valid as a part of the said Constitution, namely: 

‘PREAMBLE. 

“We, the people of the United States, devoutly acknowledging the 2 

authority and just government of Almi; — ber in all the affairs oF men 
nations; grateful to Him for our civil and religious liberty, and encour- 
aged by the assurances of His Word to invoke His guidance, as a Christian 
nation, accord: to His appointed way, through Jesus Christ. in order to 
form a more pe ect union, establish justice insure domestic tranquillity, 
vide for the common defense, promote the general welfare, and secure 

e blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and estab- 
lish this Constitution of the United States of America.” 


FINANCE COMMITTEE SERVICE. 


Mr. VOORHEES submitted the following resolution; which 
was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That ROGER Q. MILLS. a Senator from the State of Texas. be, 
and he is hereby, appointed a member of the Finance Committee of the Sen- 
Soar serve as such during the absence of Senator MCPHERSON, of New 

Mr. VOORHEES subsequently said: In 1 the reso- 
lution which I did a little while ago, providing for the appoint- 
ment of the Senator from Texas [Mr. MILLS] as a member of the 
Finance Committee in the absence of the Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. MCPHERSON], I should have said, which I neglected to 
do, that it was done at the instance and request of the Senator 
from New Jersey himself, whois absent on account of his health, 
and trying to recuperate in a softer climate. It is due to the 
Senator from New Jersey to state that the step was taken upon 
a letter from him which I have in my pocket at this time. 


POLICY REGARDING HAWAII. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 


The Secretary read the resolution, reported by Mr. Tug em 
from the Committee on Foreign Relations, as follows: 

Resolved, That from the facts and papers laid before the Senate it is unwise 
and inexpedient, under existing conditions, to consider at this time any pro- 
ject of annexation of the Hawaiian territory to the United States; that the 
Provisional Government therein having been duly recognized, the highest 
international interests uire that it shall pursue its own line of polity. 
Fore intervention in the political affairs of these islands will be re- 
garded as an act unfriendly to the Government of the United States. 

Mr. ALLEN. I ask unanimous consent that the resolution 
submitted by me on the 18th of this month, relative to the power 
of the Secretary of the Treasury to issue bonds, be takea up at 
this time, and that the resolution which has just been read, as 
well as the resolution of the Senator from Florida [Mr. CALL], 
upon which he was to address the Senate this morning, be tem- 
porarily laid aside. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Nebraska? — 

Mr. TELLER. I do not desire to object, because according 
to custom I suppose the Senator from Nebraska should have the 
floor. The Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART], I believe, de- 
sires to offer an amendment to the resolution reported from the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. That amendment may be of- 
fered at this time. 

Mr. HOAR. What is the request for which unanimous con- 
sent is asked? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska asks 
unanimous consent that the pending resolution be laid aside in 
order that he may address the Senate upon a resolution hereto- 
fore submitted by him. 

Mr. STEWART. Before that is done 
Mr. MANDERSON. I suggest that the request is simply in 
pursuance of notice heretofore given. 

Mr. STEWART. Certainly, and there is no objection to it; 
but I ask leave, before the Senator from Nebraska proceeds, to 
submit an amendment to the resolution reported from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to amend the resolution re- 

rted from the Committee on Foreign Relations, so as to make 

t read: 

Resolved, That the Provisional Government of Hawaii elds Ea per duly 
r the hest international interests require that its ursue 
its own line of polity. Foreign intervention in the political affairs of tee 
W unfriendly to the Government of the United 

Mr. PLATT. The amendment simply proposes to strike out 
the first clause, I understand. 

Mr. STEWART. It merely strikes out the first clause. 

Mr. TELLER.- Of course I do not expect to take the floor 
against the Senator from Nebraska, who some days since gave 
notice of a * this morning. I was not aware of that notice 
last night. en the resolution of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations comes up again I will speak on it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection, and 
the resolution will be laid aside temporarily, 

Mr. HOAR. Ido not rise to object, but before the Senator 
from Nebraska proceeds I think it would be quite convenient if 
we could have a little understanding of the order of business 
after the Senator shallhave finished. The resolution which has 
just been laid before the Senate holds its place only during the 
morning hour, so that if it were discussed at all it could be dis- 
cussed very briefly indeed, probably, after the Senator from Ne- 
braska concludes. Then I understood notice has been given of 
some memorial resolutions to be taken up at 3 o'clock. 

Mr. STOCKBRIDGE. At 3:30. 

Mr. GRAY. We can not hear the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts on this side. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator from Nebraska having expressed 
his desire that the pending business be laid aside that he ma 
address the Senate on another subject, I suggested that it my 


be agreeable to the Senate, I thought, to understand the order ; 


of business after he gets through. There are to be some memo- 
rial resolutions this afternoon, and it seems to me it would be 
hardly desirable to take up the pending elections bill for a little 
scrap of a day, the last three-quarters of an hour, or half an 
hour. I merely would like to know what is proposed. 

Mr. GRAY. Iwas not aware that any notice had been given 
for the consideration of the resolutions to which the Senator 
from Massachusetts refers. Of course that matter will have 
its pues when the hour fixed arrives. I understand an hour 
has been fixed. Is that the understanding? 

ee Yes; the memorial resolutions are to be called 
up at 3:30. 

Pir. GRAY. But at 2 o'clock the unfinished business will 


* 
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come before the Senate, and it would be better to decide then 
what course shall be taken. 

Mr. HOAR. I thought that probably it would be more con- 
venient to go on with the Calendar for an hour. I have no 
choice personally. 

Mr. LPH. The Senator from Florida [Mr. CALL] gave 
notice that he would speak to-day. 

Mr. HOAR. I am told that the notice stands on the Calendar 
for 3 0 clock; and there will be only an hour left, even if the 
Senator from Nebraska does not go over 2 o'clock, as he prob- 
ably will do. I think it would be as well to have an under- 
standing that the Calendar shall then be taken up. However, I 
shall not meddle with the matter. 

Mr. GRAY. An hour sometimes is very valuable. 

RAILROAD LANDS IN FLORIDA. 


Mr. CALL. I had the unanimous consent of the Senate that 
the resolutions which I introduced relating to public land grants 
in Florida should be taken up this morning for consideration at 
the close of the routine business. I hive consented to give way 
to the Senator from Nebraska, who also gave notice of a desire 
to address the Senate this morning; but I renew the notice for 
to-morrow morning. I shall ask the consideration of the reso- 
lutions by the Senate at the close of the routine business to-mor- 
row morning. > 
ISSUE AND SALE OF BONDS. 


Mr. ALLEN. Iask that the resolution submitted by me be 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted by Mr. ALLEN, 
January 18, 1894, as follows: 

Resolved, Tha: in the judgment of the Senate of the United States the Sec. 
retary of the Treasury is not clothed under existing laws with any legal 
authority to issue and sell the bonds or other interest-bearing obligations 
of the Government, and any such bonds or obligations thus issued would be 
null and void. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, on the 14th day of January, 
1875, Congress an act to provide for the resumption of 
specie payments, in the following language: 

An act to provide for the resumption of specie payments. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 

in 


of Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized and Sag tne ee as rapidly as practicable, to cause to be 
coined at the mints of the United States silver coins of the denominations 


of 10, 25, and 50 cents. of value. and to issue them in redemption of 
an equal number and amount of fractional currency of similar denomina- 
tions, or: at his discretion, he may issue such silver coins through the 
mints, the subtreasuries, public depositories, and t-offices of the United 
States, and upon such issue he is hereby aut and uired to redeem 
an equal amount of such fractional currency until the whole amount of 
such fractional currency outstanding shall be redeemed. 

Src. 2. That so much of section of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States as provides for a charge of one-fifth of 1 percent for converting stand- 
ard gold builion into coin is hereby repealed; and hereafter no charge shall 
be made for that service. 

Sno. 3, That section 5177 of the Revised Statutes, limiting the aggregate 
amount of circulat notes of the national banking associations, be, and is 
hereby, repeaied; and each existing banking association may increase its 


circula notes in accordance with existing law without respect to said 
aggregate t; and new banking associations may be or; in accord- 
ance with existing law without respect tosaid aggregate t; and the pro- 


visions of the law for the withdrawal and redistribution of national-bank 
currency among the several States and Territories are hereby And 
whenever, and so often as circulating notes shall be issued to any such bank- 
ing association, so increasing its capital or circulating notes, or so newly 
organized as aforesaid, it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treas 
to redeem the legal-tender United States notes in excess only of $200,000,000, 
to the amount of 80 per cent of the sum of national-bank notes so issued to 
any such banking association as aforesaid. and to continue such redemption 
as such circulating notes are issued until there shall be outstanding the sum 
of 500. 000, 000 of such legal-tender United States notes, and no more. 

And on and after the Ist day of January, A. D. 1879, the Secretary of the 

shall redeem, in coin, the United States legal-tender notes then 

outs: ing, on their presentation for redemption at the oMice of the as- 
sistant treasurer of the United States, in the city of New York, in sums of 
not less than 80. And to enable the Secretary of the Treasury wok Gee 
and provide for the redemption in this act authorized or requir he is 
authorized to use any surplus revenues, from time to time, in the Treasury 
not otherwise app’ ted. aud to issue, sell, and of. at not less 
than par. in coin, either of the descriptions of the bonds of the United States 
Gescribed in the act of Congress approved July 14, 1870, entitled “An act to 
authoriye the refunding of the national debt.“ with like qualities, privileges, 
and exemptions to the extent necessary to carry this act into full effect, and 
to use the 2 thereof for the p aforesaid. And all provisions 
of the law inconsistent with the provisions of this act are hereby repealed. 

Approved January 14, 1875. 


Section 1 of this act concerns the redemption of the fractional 
currency then outstanding, and requires the Secretary of the 
Treasury, as rapidly as practicable, to cause to be coined at the 
mints of the United States silver coins of the denominations of 
10, 25, and 50 cent pieces of standard value, and to issue them in 
redemption of an equal amount of fractional currency of similar 
denominations; or, at his discretion, he is authorized to issue 
such silver coins through the mints, the subtreasuries, public 
depositories, and post- offices of the United States. 

pon the issuance thereof, he was authorized and required to 
redeem an equal amount of fractional currency, until the whole 
amount of such currency was redeemed. It will be seen at a 


glance, therefore, that this section provides simply for the issu- 
ance of subsidiary silver coins to be used in the redemption of 


the then outstan fractional currency of the country. It had 
no other scope or and and became a dead letter, was tolled 
and exhausted when that object was accomplished. 

Section 2 of this act provides that no charge shall be made 
after its passage for the coinage of gold. Section 3, which is the 
most important section of the act, repealed section 5177 of the 
Revised Statutes, limiting the aggregate amountof all circulat- 
ing notes of national banking associations, and provided that the 
then existing banking associations might increase their circu- 
lating notes, in accordance with the law, without respect to the 
aggregate limit, and that new banking associations might be or- 
ganized in accordance with the then existing laws, and issue 
notes without respect to the aggregate limit. It also repealed 
the provisions of the law for the withdrawal and redistribution 
of national-bank currency among the several States and Territo- 
ries. It then declares that whenever and so often as circulat- 
ing bank notes should be issued by such banking association so 
increasing its capital or circulating bank notes, it should be the 
duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to redeem the legal-tender 
notes of the United States, in excess only of $300,000,000, to the 
amount of 80 per cent of the sum of the national-bank notes sois- 
sued to any such banking association, and to continue such re- 
demption as such circulating bank notes were issued, until there 
should be outstanding the sum of $300,000,000 of such legal-tender 
United States notes, and no more. 


This was for the p of creating a demand for national- 
bank notes and discrediting legal-tender notes of the Govern- 
ment, It was evident to the framer of this act, whoever he 
may have been, that so long as legal-tender notes occupied 
the financial field there would not be as great a demand for na- 
tional-bank notes as there would be after the withdrawal of a 
portion of the former, and in the interest of the national banks 
this act, in my judgment, was passed. That portion, however; 
of section 3 w is the most important for our present con- 
sideration is in the following language: 


And on and after the Ist day of 8 A. D. 1879, the ot the 
Treasury shall redeem in com the United States legal-tender notes then out- 
standing. on their presentation for redemption, at the office of the assistant 
oa of the United States in the city of New York, in sums of not less 


Here is the specific and only 1 for which the remainder 
of this section was enacted. at purpose, according to the 
plain language of the law, was the redemption in coin of the 
United States legal-tender notes then outstanding, in excess of 
$300,000,000, and the redemption was to take place at the office 
of the assistant treasurer of the United States, in the city of 
New Vork, and was to be in sums not less than 850. To enable 
the Secretary to prepare and provide for this redemption of 
legal-tender notes then in existence, he was authorized to use 
any surplus revenue from time to time, in the Treasury, not 
otherwise appropriated, ‘‘and to issue, sell, and dispose of, at 
not less than in coin, either description of bonds of the 
United States, described in the act of Congress, approved July 
14, 1870, entitled An act to authorize the refunding of the na- 
tional debt.’” 

The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Carlisle, in his report to 
Congress for the fiscal year 1893, uses this language: : 

Irecommend that the third section of the act to provide for the resump 
tion of specie payments, approved January 14, 1875. which confers authority 
upon the 5 the treasury to issue and sell certain descriptions of 
the United States bonds, be so amended as to authorize him to issue and sell 
at not less than par in coin. bonds to an amount not exceeding 200.000, 000, 
bearing a lower rate of interest and ha a shorter time to run than those 
now provided for, and that he be permi to use, from time to time, such 
part of the proceeds as may be necessary to ly any deficiencies in the 
public revenues that may occur during the years of 1894 and 1895. 

Evidently when the Secretary of the Treasury wrote and sub- 
mitted this report, he was convinced that the third section of 
the act under consideration did not confer on him any power to 
issue bonds, except for “the redemption in coin” of “‘legal-ten- 
der notes then outstanding,“ that is, outstanding on the Ist da 
of January, 1879, according to Sopan e of the law. 11 
he had thought otherwise, if he had been fully convinced as a 
lawyer and public officer, that he was possessed of legal power 
toissue bonds without limitation and for any papes thatseemed 
to him needful or appropriate, it is idle for him to contend now 
that he would have asked of Congress an enlargement of his 
gages in the premises. It was because he was convinced that 

e was not possessed of any authority over this subject that he 
implored Congress to confer upon him the right to issue bonds 
for an entirely different purpose in the sum of $200,000,000. 

No measure has thus far been presented to Congress looking 
toward an enlargement of the power of the Secretary of the 

in this respect. In neither House has abill been pre- 

sented conferring upon him this coveted power, and notwith- 
standing this fact, notwithstanding the indirect confession of 
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the Secretary that he does not possess need rien to issue bonds, 


he has presumed to issue a call for bids on bonds to be issued by 
him regardless of any act of Congress authorizing them. 

That I may make no mistake in stating his position, I quote 
his letter at length as published in the Washington Post, Jan- 
uary 18, 1894. 

[Washington Post, January 18, 1894.] 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., January 17, 1894. 

By virtue of the authority contained in the act entitled “An act to provide 
for the fw omy rte of specie payments,” approved January 14. 1875, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury hereby offers for public subscription an issue of bonds 
of the United States to the amount of 550. 000,000. in either registered or cou- 
pon form, in denominations of 850 and upwards, redeemable in coin at the 
pleasure of the Government after ten years from the date of their issue, 
and bearing interest, paying quarterly in coin, at the rate of ö per cent per 


annum. 

Proposals for the whole or any part of these bonds will be received at the 
Treasury Department, office of the Secretary, until 12 o'clock noon on the Ist 
day of February, 1894. Proposals should state the amount of bonds desired, 
whether registered or coupon. ani the premium which the subscriber pro- 
poses to pay, the place where it is desired that the bonds shall be delivered, 
and the office, whether that of the Treasurer of the United States or an as- 
sistant treasurer of the United States, where it will be most convenient for 
the subscriber to deposit the amount of his subscription. Failure to specify 
the above particulars may cause the proposal to be rejected. 

As soon as practicable, after the Ist day of February, 1894, the allotment of 
bonds will be made to the highest bidders therefor, but no proposal will be 
considered at a lower poa than 117.223, which is the equivalent of a 8 per 
cent bond at par, and the right to reject any and all pro s is hereby ex- 
pay reserved. In case the bids entitled to allotment exceed the bonds to 

issued, they will be allotted pro rata. 

Notices of the date of delivery of the bonds will be sent to the subscribers 
to whom allotments are made as soon as practicable, and within ten days 
from the date of such notice subscriptions must be paid in United States 
gold coin to the Treasurer or such assistant treasurer of the United States 
as the subscriber has designated, and if not so paid the proposal may be re- 


jected. 

The bonds will be dated February 1, 1894, and when payment is made there- 
for, as above, accrued interest on both principal and premium from Feoru- 
ary 1, 1894, to date of payment, at the rate of interest realized to the sub- 
scriber on his investment, will be added. 

All proposals should be addressed to the Secretary of the Treasury, Wash- 

n, D. C., and should be distinctly marked “ Proposalsfor subscriptions 


to 5 per cent bonds.” 
J. G. CARLISLE, Secretary. 


Sir, it is proper here to inquire briefly into the nature of the 
office of the Secretary of the Treasury for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether he possessesand can exercise the power of is- 
suing the bonds of this Government without limit and at his 
pleasure and without an enabling act of Congress, and thus cre- 
ate an endless national debt for the people of this and succeed- 
ing generations to pay. 

t must be constantly borne in mind that our Government is 
composed of three cojrdinate departments, the legislative, the 
executive, and the judicial; and while each of these departments 
is separate and distinct in its nature from the others, the Con- 
stitution has so nicely and wisely distributed the powers of the 
Government that when each in good faith and intelligently dis- 
charges the duties conferred upon it, the Government is harmo- 
nious and perfect in all its parts. But the very moment one 
department trenches on the powers or duties of another by assert- 
ing or exercising a power not conferred upon it by the Constitu- 
tion, or by statutes passed pursuant to constitutional 1 
friction is generated and endless confusion begins, and the li 
erties of the people become endangered. t 

It is only when each department confines itself to the dis- 
charge of those duties conferred on it by the Constitution that 
harmony and perfection in government are attained. On the 
legislative department of the Government, consisting of a Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives, is devolved by the Constitu- 
tion all legislative or lawmaking power; neither the executive 
nor the judicial department, nor both combined, possess or can 
exercise any legislative or lawmaking power. The people can 
be truly said then to make their own laws through the instru- 
mentality of Senators and Representatives chosen by them in 
the different States and districts of the Union. for the length 
of time prescribed in the fundamental law. The Secretary of 
the Treasury belongs toand is anarm or branch of the executive 
department of the Government. He derives his authority en- 
tirely from the statutes enacted and passed by the legislative or 
lawmaking branch of the Government, and can exercise no 
power and perform no function not expressly conferred on him 
by statute. It is the duty of the executive department to en- 
force the laws when they are made by the legislative depart- 
ment. It is the duty of the judicial department to construe and 
apply the laws to the practical affairs of our complex civil life. 

e duties of the Secretary of the Treasury are chiefly minis- 
terial in their character, and he is the chief fiscal agent of the 
Government under the direction of Congress, and possesses and 
can exercise those powers and functions vested in him by acts 
of Congress and none other. 

The Congress of the United States had pan eleven different 
laws after the formation and adoption of the Constitut on before 
it even created the office of Secretary of the Treasury. On 


September 2, 1789, Congress passed an act entitled An act to 
establish the Treasury Department,” the first section of which 
is in the following language: 

That there shall be a Department of the Treasury in which shall be the fol- 
lowing officers, viz: A Secretary of the Treasury, to be deemed head of the 
astistanttothe Secretary of the Troasary, which assistant shell be appointed 
by said Secretary. rs 55 

By section 2 of that act the Secretary of the Treasury was 
charged with the duty 
to digest and rere lans for the improv: 
revenue, and for the canna’ of public eredlt: pa 5 eek ghey 
mates of the public revenue, and the public expenditures; to superintend 
the collection of the revenue; to decide on the form of keeping and stating 
accounts and make returns, and to t, under the limitations herein es- 
tablished or to be hereafter provided, all warrants for moneys to be issued 
from and in pursuance of appropriations by law; to execute such public 
service relative to the sale of the lands belonging to the United States as 
may be by law required of him; to make report and give information to 
either branch of the Legislature in person or in writing (as it may require) re- 

ting all matters referred to him by the Senate or House of Representa- 
ves or which shall pertain to his office, and generally to perform all such 
ces relative to the finances as he shall be cted to perform. 

This is the chart and compass of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to-day and has been such throughout our entire history. 

Mr. President, I repeat that the duties of the Secretary of 
the Treasury are chiefly ministerial, and a ministerial duty is 
one that is to be done or executed under the authority of another 
and superior person. Congress is the supreme legislative body 
of the nation, and whenever a law is made prescribing the du- 
ties of a subordinate officer, it becomes the bounden duty of that 
officer to obey the popular will as expressed in the act of Con- 
gress. 

No one can read that great charter of our liberties which has 
stood the test of time for more than a century, and is the most 
marvelous work of afree and enlightened people of ancient or 
modern times, without having burned into his very soul the 
truth everywhere present that the people intended to retain 
possession of the fiscal affairs of the nation. 

History, replete with the usurpations of kings, the encroach- 
ments of executive power, and the weakness of cabinet minis- 
ters, had taught our ancestors the valuable lesson that the lib- 
erties of themselves and their posterity were safe only when 
they retained control of the national finances. Nor must it be 
forgotten in the discussion of this important question that it 
was the purpose of the framers of the Constitution, as well as 
those who adopted it, to make this a popular Government in 
the highest sense conceivable with safety, in which every citi- 
zen, however humble, or whatever his station in life might be, 
should enjoy an equal part in its management as well as the 
blessings to low from its administration. 

i eee ustice Marshall, in Marbury vs. Madison, 1 Cranch, 
A 

The Government of the United States has been "emphatically termed a 
88 of laws and not of men. It will certainly cease to deserve this 

igh eee if the laws furnish no remedy for the violation of a vested, 
legal right, 

Again, in the same case, he said: 

Is it to be contended that where the law, in express terms, directs the per- 
formance of anact * * * the Jaw is incapable of securing obedience to 
it mandate? Is it on account of the character of the person nst whom 
the complaint is made? Is it to be contended that the Beads of Departments 
are not amenabie to the laws of their country? 

And again: 

He * * * is amenable to the laws for his conduct, and can not at his 
discretion sport away the vested rights of others. 

Mr. Madison was then Secretary of State. 

If the great jurist could be called back to life, I am satisfied 
he would change his mind, and conclude that after all the Gov- 
ernment in its practical operation is a Government of men and 
not of law. Before proceeding toacritical analysis of the third 
section of the resumption act, from which the Secretary of the 
Treasury claims to have derived authority to issue bonds, I de- 
sire to call the attention of the Senate and the country toa few 
fundamental principles for the construction of statutes, ad- 
mitted by lawyersand judges, wherever English jurisprudence 
is administered and es š 

No one will successfully dispute the fact that the Secretary of 
the Treasury, like the most inferior officer of the State or na- 
tion, is a creature of the law, bound by its decrees, and deriving 
whatever power he may possess or rightfully exercise from its 
mandates. ; 

A statute is the written will of a legislature, expressed in a 
form to constitute ita part of the law; itis an act of legislation, an 
enactment, a written law. It is the expressed written will of 
the legislature, made authentic by certain prescribed forms and 
solemnities. The intention of the lawmaker is the law. The 
object of all interpretation or construction is to ascertain this 
intention. Whenever the intention of the lawmaker is ascer- 
tained, itis the duty of the court or officer charged with the 
execution of the law to carry into effect this intention, entirely 
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regardless of his own ideas of its propriety or justice. A law 
whose purpose is plain and whose language is clear needs no 
construction and must be enforced as its reads. If it is doubtful 
or its age is ambiguous, then the court or officer whose 
duty it is to execute it may resort to contemporaneous history, 
or any other fact or circumstance that will enable him to de- 
termine the legislative will. 

In the construction of a statute, nothing can be added thereto 
or taken therefrom. A statute imposing a duty, or conferring 
an authority tentative or temporary in its character, when once 
discharged, becomes functus officii and obsolete. A statute which 
confers a’specific or given power, for a given or specific purpose, 
by implication excludes all other powers and purposes. - 

The thing to be accomplished by the passage of the resumption 
act was the resumption of specie payments which had been sus- 
pended in this country for many years in consequence of a gi- 

tic war which raged with unabatable fury from 1861 to 1865. 
old and silver had almost entirely 1 from all classes 
of our people, and the Government had been doing business on 
per money and credit for many years. The time had finally 
come in the history of the country when Congress believed that 
there should beat least a partial resumption of specie payments, 
and this act was passed in consequence of that belief. I have 
undertaken to shite that the first section is confined to the re- 
placement of fractional currency by subsidiary coins; that such 
was its sole and only purpose, and that that purpose having been 
accomplished, it became obsolete. The second section does 
nothing more than re the law allowing a seigniorage on the 
coinage of gold, but the third section, which is the one under 
which Mr. Carlisle claims to possess and exercise the right to is- 
sue bonds, provides for many things. 

1. It provides for the repeal of section 5177 of the Revised 
Statutes, limiting the aggregate amount of circulating notes of 
national banking associations. à 

2. It provides that each banking association may increase its 
circulating notes in accordance with the then existing laws 
without respect to the aggregate limit. 

3. It provides that any new banking association may be or- 
pouses in accordance with the then existing laws and issue 

k notes without respect to said aggregate limit. ; 

4, It repeals the law providing for the withdrawal and redis- 
tribution of thenational-bank currency among the several States 
and Territories. 

5. It provides, in substance, that whenever and as often as, 
circulating bank notes shall be issued to any banking associa- 
tion which may increase its capital or circulating notes, or to 
any newly organized banking association, it shall be the duty of 
the Secretary of the Treasury to redeem the legal-tender United 
States notes then outstanding, in excess of $300,000,000, to the 
amount of 80 per cent of the national-bank notes so issued, 
and to continue such redemption as such circulating notes are 
issued until there shall be outstanding the sum of $300,000,000 
of such legal-tender United States notes, and no more. 

6. [t provides that on and after the Ist day of January, 1879, 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall redeem in coin the United 
States legal-tender notes then outstanding on their presenta- 
tion for redemption. 

7. ‘And to enable the Secretary of the Treasury,” so says 
the law, to prepare and provide for the redemption, in this 
act aer or required, he is authorized to use any surplus 
revenue from time to time in the Treasury, not otherwise ap- 
propriated, and to issue, sell, and dispose of, at not less than par, 
in coin,” certain bonds described, and of the character of those 
provided for in the act of Congress of July 14, 1870, entitled 
“An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt.” 

The fhing to be accomplished by the terms of this act was the 
redemption of the outstanding legal-tender Treasury notes then 
in existence among the people, and this redemption was to con- 
tinue until all such notes in excess of $300,000,000 had been re- 
deemed. That is the central and pivotal purpose of this statute, 
and around this central idea or purpose, as expressed by Con- 
gress in this act, all logic and reason in the solution of this 
question must center. Redemption was the thing to be accom- 
plished; redemption of certain legal-tender Treasury notes then 
outstanding, and the means by which this redemption was to be 
made was by the use of any surplus money then or thereafter in 
the Treasury of the United States, and the issuance, sale, and 
disposal of certain Government bonds, It would be idle, in this 
presence, to argue that where the language of the statute ex- 
pressly confines the Secretary of the Treasury to the issue, sale, 
and di al of bonds to accomplish a redemption of notes out- 
standing on the Ist day of January, 1879, that he would not be 
clothed with power thereby to issue bonds for the redemption of 
any other notes, or for the purchase of coin for other purposes, 
or in fact to issue bonds at all. 

Such a proposition is self evident. His authority is derived 
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wholly from the written law of the land, and if the statute does 
not clothe him in express terms or by irresistible and neces- 
sary implication with the power to do so, he is powerless in the 
premises. It is evident, thei, beyond doubt, that the rule, that 
where the language of the statute is plain and manifest it must 
be applied as it reads, is directly applicable and it should be ap- 
plied with full foree in this instance. Perhaps the scope and 
purpose of this section of the redemption act, from which Mr. 
Carlisle professes to derive his authority to issue and sell the 
bonds of the United States ad libitum, can be more fully illus- 
trated by a series of questions and answers. 
What was to be done under this section of the redemption act? 
Evidently the redemption was to be made by the Secretary of 
the Treasury of certain United States legal-tender notes. 
What legal-tender notes were to be redeemed by him? Those, 
so says the law, then outstanding:” that is, those outstanding 
on the Ist day of January, 1879. In what were they to be re- 
deemed? They were to be redeemed in coin. To what extent 
was the redemption to take place? They were to be redeemed 
to the extent of 80 per cent of the amount of the issuance of na- 
tional-bank notes permitted by the law, and not below the sum 
of 8300, 000,000. ving ascertained the redemption to be made, 
and the thing to be redeemed, how and when, according to the 
language of this act, was such redemption to take place, and 
what means were to be employedin 8 it? The redemption 
was to be made 
1. By the use of any surplus revenue from time to time in the 
Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated. 
2. If it should be found that there was no surplus money in 
the Treasury, the Secretary of the Treasury was authorize 
issue, sell, and dispose of the bonds of the United States for that 
urpose. 
To argue this question at any length would be like entering 
into a lengthy discussion to prove that two and two make four. 
The proposition is established when stated. It is so plain, so 
conclusive, so manifest to the most ordinary mind, that it seems 
idle to stand here and contend for it. That this is the true con- 
spo of the statute no one, in my judgment, can successfully 
eny. 
It is admitted on all hands that the Secretary of the Treasury 
made the redemption provided for in this act, until stopped by 
the act of May 31, 1878, and bonds were issued, sold, and disposed 
of for the express purpose of purchasing coin to make this re- 
demption. 
In the report of the Comptroller of the Currency in 1879, page 
114, he says: 
Under this act the Secretary in 1877 sold at par in coin fifteen millions of 
four-and-a-haifs and twenty-five millions of fours; and in April, i878, he sold 
fifty millions of four-and-a-half 3 at a premium of it percent. The 
coin in the Treasury continually increased, so that on the day of resumption 
the Secretary held one hundred and thirty-five millions of gold coin and bul- 
lion, and, in addition, over thirty-two milifons in silver coin and bullion, 
the gold coin alone being nearly equal to 40 per cent of the United States 
notes then outstanding. 
By act of Congress approved January 20, 1878, an appro- 
priation of $5,500,000 was mace in payment of the Halifax 
award. Under an order from the President, dated October 21, 
1878, this sum was placed to the credit of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and was by him placed in the redemption fund, swell- 
‘hg the latter to 895,500,000. 

There was but one thing to be done according to the language 
and purpose of the act; there was but one redemption to be 
made, and whenever that redemption was made by the issuance 
and sale of bonds, or by the use of the surplus money in the 
Treasury, or was prevented by a subsequent law, the act of Con. 
gress, in its nature tentative or temporary, ceased, and to-day 
has no more legal effect or force than a pieca of blank paper. 
Wherever a law is temporary in its nature, its fulfillment once 
made exhausts its provisions, and it can not be used as a pretext 
fora second or additional act, nor as an additional authority 
from the legislative branch of the Government. I will make the 
truth of my position still more evident. The law provides that 
To enable the Secretary of the Treasury to popes and provide for the 
uired, he ís authorized to use any 
ə Treasury not otherwise appro- 


redemption in this act, authorized or r 
surplus revenue from time to time in 
priated. 

Now, suppose that at the time the Secretary of the Treasury 
commenced the redemption of the legal-tender notes, under the 
resumption act now under discussion, there had been a surplus 
of revenue in the Treasury sufficient to make the redemption? 
Would aayon claim, under such circumstances, that he would 
be authorized to issue, sell, and dispose of Government bonds? 
Or, suppose again, that finding ample surplus in the Treasu 
with which to redeem the outstanding Treasury notes, he h 
used it for that purpose? Will any Senator arise in his place in 
this Chamber and contend that he could, notwithstanding this 
fact, issue, sell, and dispose of Government bonds? 

There is no ambiguity in the statute; the language is clear 


to 
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and concise, the purpose of the act be soci and the means 
which it is to be executed expressly cally mention 
There can be no doubt as to the construction to be placed upon 
it. Apply, if you please, the rule that the statute imposing a 
duty or conferring an authority tentative or temporary in its 
character, when once discharged, becomes functus officii and ob- 
solete. In this light look at the statute, examine its words and 
its purpose carefully. It uses this language: 

ta the to e for the 
.. v 

The only redemption authorized by the act is the single re- 
e re there mentioned, of the outstanding Treasury notes on 
the Ist day of January, 1879; a single act of redemption was to 
be made; not repeated acts, but a single act, bringing the vol- 
ume ol the outstanding legal-tender notes down to 8300, 000, 000. 

No lawyer worthy of practicing even before the most remote 
justice of the land would contend for one moment that this stat- 
ute is permanent and enduring in its nature. The act for which 
it was created having been performed, it ceased to have any fur- 
ther foree. The Secretary of the Treasury was authorized to 
issue bonds only to procure coin for that specific redemption. 
Nothing else is mentioned in the law; nothing else is suggested. 
Nor do the circumstances, nor the history of the times, nor the 
act in itself, suggest that the law had any other purpose. No 
rule of law is better settled in this country than that which de- 
clares that when a statute confers a specific or given power for 
a given or specific purpose, by implication it excludes all other 
powers and purposes. Hzpressio unus est exclusio alterius is the 
rule. But one thing is expressed in this section of the redemp- 
tion act; but one thing was to be accomplished, and that thing 
was the redemption of certain legal-tender Treasury notes then 
outstanding. Having expressed in apt words the purpose and 
scope of the power conferred on the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and the means of carrying it into effect, by necessary and irre- 
sistible implication of law, all other purposes or means were ex- 
cluded, and whenever the purpose thus expressed was accom- 
plished and the means thus expressed were used, the statute 
ceased to have any further force and effect. 

Mr. President, consequences are always to be taken into ac- 
count in the construction of astatute. This isa canon of both 
the common and the civil law. If a statute on being examined 
is capable of two constructions, one of which leads to conse- 
quences natural, usual, and in the ordinary course of business, 
and in line with the general drift and policy of the Government, 
and within constitutional limitations, and the other is unre- 
strained and monstrous in its consequences, leading to results 
directly violative of known public policy and trenching vps 
constitutional provisions, itis the duty of the court or the officer 
who is called upon to construe it to give it such a construction 
as sai leave a doubtfully expressed power in the hands of the 

ople. 

1 this rule to the act now under consideration. Suppose 
it el be held that the issuance of one set of bonds under this 
act did not exhaust its provisions, and that still another might, 
in the discretion of the Secre of the Treasury, be issued, 
sold, and disposed of. If he is authorized to issue, sell, and dis- 
of more than one set of bonds under this act, then he can 
sent sell, and dispose of two, three, a dozen, one hundred thour 
sand, or an unlimited number; and thus the issuance of Govern- 
ment bonds, like the revolutions of the earth on its axis, could 
o on to infinitude, ceasing only when time ceases and eternity 
gins. By this means a perpetual national debt can be created 
by this unauthorized officer, and the power of Congress over the 
financial affairs of the nation be transferred from the depart- 
ment in which the Constitution placed it, to the executive depart- 
ment, where the fathers of the Republic intended it should not 
be lodged. 

Under this and similiar legislation, enacted in the interest of 
the money power at a time when the people felt secure in the 
thought that their interests were being carefully guarded by 
their servanis in this and the other branch of Congress, and that 
the Government was in the hands of their friends, and at atime, 
too, when the bitterness growing out of the recent war was used 
as the shibboleth of party success, our volume of money was so 
rapidly and stealthily contracted and poverty and financial dis- 
tress had become so widespread and so productive of human mis- 
ery, that Congress was eventually, shongh reluctantly, no doubt, 
compelled to give ear to the appeals of the people forrelief. As 
a result of these appeals the act of May 31, 1875, was passed, for- 
bidding a further retirement of the legal-tender notes; and under 
the operation of that act the volume of these notes stands to-day 
at $346,681,016. This act is short and I will quote it in full. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That from and after the passage of this act 
it shail not be lawful for the Secre or other officer under 


him to cancel or retire any more of t. -tender notes. 
Aud when any of said notes may be redeemed or received the Treasury 


States, they shall not be retired, canceled, or dest 
reissued and in circulation: 


Magad law. All acts and parts of acts in conflict herewith are hereby re- 
_ At the time the resumption act was passed there were in ex- 
istence legal-tender notes to the amount of $375,771,580. Sothat 
between the time of the A sarge of the resumption act in 1875 
and the time it took effect, January 1, 1879, there were re- 
deemed but $29,090,564. Deducting this sum from $95,500,000, 
the fund created by the sale of bonds, and there was left a bal- 
ance derived from the sale of bonds of $66,509,436. The resump- 
tion act dated January 14, 1875, and the act of May 31, 1878, for- 
bidding the further redemption of these notes, being in para 
materia, must be construed together as one act. Under the act 
of May 31, 1878, the Secretary of the Treasury was expressly pro- 
hibited and forbidden from redeeming any more of the Treasury 
notes, and a surplus was left in the Treasury derived from these 
bonds of $66,509,436. It is evident from the last act of Congress 
that the policy of the Government was reversed and that the 
Government intended to keep among the people the entire vol- 
ume of money then in existence. 

This must be taken as a legislative construction of the act of 
1875 and to be a determination by Congress to change the policy 
of the Government with reference to the redemption of this par- 
ticular branch of the l It should be constantly remem- 
bered also that the entire policy of the nation has been against 
conferring unlimited power upon the Secretary of the Treasury. 
No question arising in the convention which framed the Consti- 
tution gave rise toa more protracted, bitter, and acrimonious 
discussion than the power of controlling the finances of the na- 
tion. It was distinctly contended that it should not be left to 
the President or the executive department, because it was 
claimed that wherever the sword and the purse accompanied 
each other and were vested in the same person or department 
great danger existed and usurpation followed. And it was event- 
ually determined by the conventionand by those whoadopted the 
Constitution that the power of controlling the national nes 
should always remain in Congress. 3 

By the express language of the act of May 31,1878, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury was prohibited thenceforth from cancelling 
or retiring any more of the legal-tender notes. This was a most 
emphatic and pronounced determination on the-part of Congress 
to adopt the Bett of keeping these notes outstanding, and a 
reversal of the policy contained in the resumption act. Having 
prohibited in express terms the redemption and retirement of 
these notes, the act of May 31, 1878, must be held to have re- 

aled the provisions of the resumption act, and that having 

en accomplished, the right to sell and dispose of Government 
bonds as an incident thereto ceased. 

The act of May 31, 1878, also provides: 

That when any of said notes may be redeemed or be received into the 
Treasury under any law, from any source whatever, and shall belong to the 
United States, they shall not be retired, cancelled, or destroyed, but they 
shall be reissued and paid out again and kept in circulation. 

It may be contended that under these provisions the Secretary 
of the Treasury was required to redeem these legal-tender notes 
as they were presented for that purpose, and pay them out again, 
and thus a species of redemption go on endlessly; but the word 
‘“ redeemed ” as used in this statute certainly does not mean re- 
demption in the technical sense of the term; for redemption 
means primarily payment, discharge, and destruction of an ob- 
ligation. Not necessarily a physical destruction, but a legal de- 
struction or extinguishment of the obligation. Redeemed as 
here used is synonymous with “exchanged.” To illustrate my 
position: Suppose an individual or corporation issues a promis- 
sory note and puts it in circulation, After a time the maker of 
the note redeems it by payment and takes it into his possession. 
This redemption ex hes his obligation under it. This is 
as complete a destruction of the legal force of the note as could 
be made by a destruction of the material on which it is written. 

Now, sup that after this is done, the same note is again 
put in circulation; it becomes again vitalized and in contempla- 
tion of law is a new note and has all the force and effect ofa new 
and distinct contract. Apply this rule to the question now un- 
der consideration. Whenever a single act of redemption took 
place under the resumption act, the redemption provided for in 
that act was consummated, and if all the outstanding legal-tender 
notes redeemable under the resumption act were once redeemed 
then the power to redeem them under the resumption act, though 
they may haveagain been put in circulation, was exhausted, and 
the Secretrry of the Treasury ceased to have authority to issue 
bonds and make a second or additional redemption. It would 
require a new act to give him this power. 

Again, the power of contracting the currency by the redemp- 
tion of these notes having been taken from the Secretary of the 
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Treasury, and he having been prohibited from redeeming them, 
the purpose of section 3 of the resumption act in conferring on 
him the power to issue, sell, and dispose of Government bonds 
was taken away and ceased to exist. The incidental fell with 
the withdrawal of the principal power. There isan irreconcila- 
ble conflict between the two acts; the pa of the one is re- 
demption; the policy of the other is to keep outstanding, with- 
out limitation as to time, the volume of Treasury notes then in 
circulation. This position, in my humble judgment, would be 
sustained by any courtof recordin the United Statesif the ques- 
tion were properly presented and argued. 

If the construction placed on the statute by the Secretary of 
the Treasury by his recent action is to be adopted as the true 
construction, this anomaly is presented: f 

Any person who has the means and ability to gather up this 
volume of legal-tender notes can, by presenting them for re- 
demption, drain the Treasury of every dollar of coin in its vaults, 
and as the Secretary of the Treasury is required to again pay 
out these notes as fast as they are taken in, and they can again 
be redeemed, the vaults of the Treasury Department could be 
depleted of their coin daily. 

Each year, each month, each week, each day, this so-called 
act of redemption could be repeated, and there would be no 
protection to the Government or Treasury Department, except 
such as might be afforded by the constant and limitless issuance 
and sale of bonds for the purpose of obtaining additional coin 
with which to make these repeated acts of redemption. 

That this construction is absurd, and was never intended by 
Congress, is evident from reading the act of May 31, 1878. To 

ut this question at rest, so that there might be no room for 
ub as to the purpose and policy of Congress and N at 
least partially, the resumption act, it was further provided that 
“all acts and parts of acts in conflict herewith are hereby re- 

aled.” 

P Naw: what is repealed by this clause? The answer is, that 
portion of the resumption act which provides for the redemp- 
tion of the outstanding legal-tender notes. Because it was the 
express will of Congress to reverse the policy laid down in the 
resumption act. Redemption under this act, as I have shown, 
was the principal thing to be accomplished by the adoption of 
the third section. Co having repealed that by the act of 
May 31, 1878, the right to issue and sell bonds was taken away. 

Mr. President, by the expréss provisions of section 3 of the 
resumption act the bonds authorized are to be of the description 
referred to in the refunding act of is d 14, 1870. It is said the 
bonds shall be with like qualities, privileges, and exemptions 
to the extent necessary to carry this act into full effect, and to 


use the eds thereof for the a aforesaid.” 
It will be observed n that uage refers to the TE 
pose for which the fund derived from the sale of these bonds is 


obtained, and that purpose is the redemption, as I have shown, 
of the legal-tender notes outstanding on the Ist day of January, 
1879. No limitation, however, is fixed by this act on the amount 
of bonds that may be issued. It refers to the refunding act as 
simply prescribing the form and manner of the bond to be is- 
see and leaves open entirely the question of the extent of that 
issue. Senators who espouse the Secretary’s side of this ques- 
tion, and assert that this power is lodged in him, are forced to 
take the further position that if he does this power it 
is without limit, may be exercised at will or caprice, and with- 
out restraint, and that jurisdiction over this matter has been 
transferred from Congress, where the Constitution places it, to 
the executive department of the Government. 

Let me illustrate the monstrous result of such a construction: 
Suppose the banks of New York, Boston, and Philadelphia 
should combine to deplete the Treasury of its gold, as they could 
and are likely to do, and each week purchase and present at the 
Treasury Department for redemption the entire volume of out- 
standing legal-tender notes. Under the construction given the 
law by the Secretary of the Treasury, these notes are redeem- 
ablein gold. It would be the duty of the Secretary to pay the 
entire sum in gold, which would take $346,681,016 weekly. In 
one year they would be able to take out, by this weekly redemp- 
tion, $18,027,413,832, and in the four years that cover the term 
of office of the Secretary of the Treasury they would be able to 
take out $72,109,651,328, and the Secretary of the Treasury would 
be compelled to issue interest-bearing bonds to this amount to 
replace the coin thus paid out. This is the position to which 
every Senator who espouses Mr. Carlisle’s construction of the 
statute is driven. Are you willing to accept this construction 
of the law? Is any Senator willing to rise in his place here and 
declare to the Senate and to the country that is the true 
interpretation of the laws? 

Mr. President, much is being said about the gold-reserve fund, 
and the necessity of preserving it inviolate. there is sucha 
thing as a reserve fund for the purpose of redeeming legal-ten- 


der Treasury notes, this fund should be used for that purpose 
whenever demanded, and there is no necessity for an issuance and 
sale of bonds until this is done. On the other hand, if there is no 
reserve fund, then there is sufficient money in the Treasury to 
meet the obligations of the Governmentas fast as they mature, 
until sufficient revenue flows into it from tariff and internal tax- 
ation. In either event there is no necessity for the issuance and 
sale of bonds. 

But, sir, there is not, by provision of law, a reserve fund. 
There never was such a thing until some lord of the Treasury 
Department, who was devoted to the interests of the money 
power, at his own caprice and without the authority of law, 
created it. Every dollar of the so-called reserve fund can to-day 
be paid out without violating any law or contract, and if the 
Secretary of the Treasury does not do so it is simply be- 
cause he does not see fit to discharge his duty and expects 
party discipline and indulgence to sustain him. The so- 
called reserve fund is one of the instruments used in a gigan- 
tic system of buncoing the people. It is used as the occasion 
and pretext for the unnecessary issuance and sale from time to 
time of Government bonds, with which to stop the clamoring of 
Lombard and Wall street sharks, as the dismal bark of Cerbe- 
rus, the triple-mouthed dog that stood guard at the gate of 
Hades, was stopped by being fed with victims destined for the 
weird and waste land of Pluto. 

It may be said in extenuation of Mr. Carlisle’s conduct that 
his usurpation of power is justified by the gravity of the finan- 
cial situation. Sir, there can be no excuse for usurpation. 
There never was a usurper in all past times who did not under- 
take to justify hisconduct by the specious plea of necessity. Ne- 
cessity has been the pretext of kings an od pag tee since the 
dawn of history, and every step taken in advance by the human 
race has been in spite of the cunning of such men. Against 
John G. Carlisle, the individual, eminent citizen, and illustrious 
statesman, I have not one word to offer; but against the usur 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury and against his resurrection 
of a statute quiescentfor years and dead for decades by fulfillment 
ofits provisions and which had fallen by repeal, I desire to enter 
a most emphatic and solemn protest. Tenter this protest in the 
interest of my countrymen now and hereafter; in the interest of 
constitutional government; in the interest of republican institu- 
tions: in the interest of efficiency in office, and in the interest of 
civil liberty itself. 

I will not yet believe that Mr. Carlisle’s heart has hardened 
against the people. I will not yet believe that he intends to 
violate the rights of his countrymen whose cause he hasso often 
defended with ay bon lips and matchless words. Sir, I prefer 
to believe that before this great wrong against the right of my 
country shall be consummated the Secre of the Treasury 
will retrace his steps and N to Congress for relief. 

He will not appeal in vain. Until the refunding of bonds un- 
der Mr. Windom, no man in the Treasury Department had ever 
presumed to issue an obligation of this Government without an 
express act of Con authorizing him to do so. But Mr. Win- 
dom was compelled to obtain a curative act of Congress for his 
conduct, The first step in usurpation may be hard, but the sec- 
ond and third become much easier; and eventually, if unchecked 
repeated usurpations establish a law of their own to which all 
are compelled to yield obedience. 

Mr. Foster usurped power when he refunded bonds; but the 
acts of both Windom and Foster were harmless as compared 
with the proposed action of Mr. Carlisle. In their cases the 
Government was indebted on certain bonds which were renewed 
without authority of law, but at a less rate of interest. Mr. 
Carlisle, however, proposes to do more. He will create a debt, 
and continue to do so for an indefinite period, and without limit 
as to amount; he will be Lapa by his own judgment or caprice, 
and will not even consult Congress. ‘And this too, sir, when 
Congress is in session. Mr. President, this in my judgment is 
but a step or part in the great conspiracy formed thirty years 
ago to enslave the laboring and industrial classes of the world, 
and set up a golden shrine at which all must worship. Shall I 
trace step by step the successful efforts made by these conspir- 
ators among the civilized nations of the earth to induce them 
to abandon silver money? No, sir; that would be unnecessary. 
They are too fresh in the minds of all to bear repetition. But 
it is proper to notice this conspiracy so far as it has affected my 
own country. 

Bs a 15 e dollars were 1 That was 88 gih 
step. In a protest against this action too strong to - 
nored caused a Timited and crippled silver law to be ane 
known as the Bland-Allison law. But again, in 1890, the law 
was made still more inefficient by the pas of the Sherman 
act. Each step wasa blow at silver. act stabbed the le- 

itimate industries of the honest masses to the vitals. Each 

low brought sweat and toil from thə poor. The conspirators 
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ever vigilant and active in the prosecution of their nefarious 
and infamous scheme to centralize capital, make high-priced 
money and low-priced products and labor, began systematically, 
through the press, sometimes through the pulpit, and always 
through hired agents and aftorneys, in and out of public life, to 
decry silver. They were preparing the way for the supreme 
struggle which terminated in this Chamber October 31, 1893, in 
their triumph over the nation. 

Mr. President, I may be asked why this conspiracy should ex- 
ist, and what was to be gained by its formation and prosecution? 
Let me answer. Since the time when the gentle voice of the 
lowly Nazarene was heard preaching mercy and justice on 
the lonely shores of Galilee, man’s selfishness has been 80 
strong that he has been willing to enslave and rob his brother. 
Slavery has existed throughout all ages, and exists to-day. 
Actuated by such a base and sordid motive, the conspirators 
know that they must be able, by mysteriously and cunningly 
peers statutes, or in some other way, to control the action 
of Congress. I will not say that Congress was controlled in this 
respest. To do so would be to violate Senatorial courtesy. But 
I will say that thousands of the bravest and best men and wo- 
men of this country believe so. However this may be, silver 
was stricken down, and the foul conspiracy in each scene of the 
criminal drama was marvelously successful. 

A statute existed that required the Treasury Department to 
purchase monthly 4,500,000 ounces of silver. This must be 
stopped and gotten out of the way, but as Congress, which alone 

power to repeal it, couid not be relied on to do so, an ob- 
scure clerk, whose mind had never baen trained to the construc- 
tion of statutes, and whose sense of duty to the laws of his 
country was not sufficiently lofty to induce him to obey them. 
was prevailed on to nullify the law, and he has been promoted 
toa higher station in the service of the Government whose laws 
he would not respector obey. Silver purchases were practically 


stopped kd the nullification of the mandatory statute, when 
they should have gone on. Now, the way was clear for the next 
step. 


Congress no longer issued or authorized the issuance of money. 
By loss, by being worn out and destroyed, and by the rapid 
ce of population, money was daily becoming scarcer and 

earer, and but one more thing was to be done to make the con- 
spirators 1 issuance of Government bonds! Con- 

s stood inthe way. For does not the Constitution confer on 
ngress exclusive and original control of the finances? It can 
not be depended on. Congress will do nothing, and a search is 
made for means to ignore Congress, and finally it is announced 
that the Secretary of the Treasury has power regardless of Con- 
, to issue bonds without limit! The deed is accomplished. 
edamnable conspiracy has triumphed. The people have fal- 
len. 

Sir, is there no other way out of the trouble lying along the 
line of the public welfare? Certainly there is. The Secretary 
of the Treasury has ample power to issue legal-tender notes suf- 
ficient for the present emergency, and he can coin and issue the 
silver bullion now lying idle in the Treasury vaults, and put it 
into circulation. But this would not suffice, as it would not 
help, but retard, the issuance of bonds; and bonds must be is- 
sued to still further contract the currency by locking 5 
millions more of our money. And then, too, the national ks 
must be perpetuated and their powers enlarged; and how ean 
this be accomplished without an additional issuance of interest- 
bearing bonds? 

Senators let us cease carking about the Hawaiian Islands, 
stop talking of the tariff and election laws, drop partisan bick- 
erings and party politics, and like true statesmen and patriots, 
actuated alone bya lofty sense of duty to our country, apply our 
highest talents and greatest energies to the solution of the 
money question, and then we can confidently look forward to 
that period, not far distant, when prosperity, like the sunlight. 
that penetrates the palaces of the rich and the hovels of the 
poor, will return to bless our country for all time. 


POLICY REGARDING HAWAII. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pasco in the chair). The 
Chair lays before the Senate the resolution reported from the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, which comes over from a pre- 
ceding day. The resolution will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A resolution declaring it unwise and inex- 
pedient under existing conditions to consider at this time the 
8 of annexation of the Hawaiian territory to the United 

s 


Mr. GRAY. There does notseem to be time enough between 
now and 2 o'clock for wane who has anything to say upon this 
resolution to be heard. e Senator from Colorado [Mr. TEL- 
LER] had the floor when this matter went over and desires to 
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submit some remarks upon it. I understand from him that ke 
does not wish to go on in the small interval we have left. 

Mr, TELLER. I want more than ten minutes. 

Mr. GRAY. He wants a little more than ten minutes. So I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill known as the election bill 
be placed before the Senate. 

he PRESIDING OFFICER. In the meantime what disposi- 
7 5 does the Senator desire to have made of the pending reso- 
ution? 

Mr. GRAY. It goes over. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to ask the Senator from Delaware 
if he wants to go on with the election bill in the absence of the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER], who submitted 
the views of the minority of the committee? 

Mr. GRAY. I suppose he will be here at 2 o'clock. No ad- 
vantage will be taken of his absence, but we may as well utilize 
the ten minutes before 2 o'clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution reported from 
the Committee on Foreign Relations is before the Senate. What 
disposition is to be made of it? 

Mr. GRAY. I presume that the Hawaiian resolution will re- 
main where it is. If there is any unfinished business in the 
morning hour it will be that unfinished business. If not, it can 
be taken up by unanimous consent after the routine business. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let it retain the same place it occupies 
this morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The resolution will go over, 
then, with that understanding, in the absence of objection. 

Mr. HOAR. I suppose after a resolution has been considered 
in the morning hour the first day it requires a vote of the Sen- 
ate to take it up every morning. There is no unfinished busi- 
ness in the morning hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
the present unanimous consent is to avoid that objection. 

Mr. TURPIE. I understood that the resolution was laid be- 
fore the Senate, and that the Senator from Colorado had the 
floor and would address the Senate until 2 o'clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Meanwhile, the Senator from 
Delaware has asked that the resolution may go over until to- 
morrow, without losing its place. 

Mr. GRAY. With the permission of the Chair, I will state to 
the Senator from Indiana that the time isso short between now 
and 2 o’clock, when the unfinished business will come up, that 
the Senator from Colorado does not wish to be called upon to 
speak now, and desires that the Hawaiian resolution may go over 
until to-morrow, reserving the same place that it has now. So 
I make that request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That will be the understanding, 
in the absence of objection. It is soordered. 

Mr. CALL. I suggest to the Senator from Delaware to let the 
Hawaiian resolution be proceeded with and disposed of to-day. 
There are a number of Senators who desire to say something 
upon it; it hangs on from day to day, and the Senate is doing 
nothing. Itseems to me that we should go on with it to-day, 
though I make no objection to the course suggested. 

Mr. GRAY. The Senate will be doing something when the 
unfinished business is placed before it. 


REPEAL OF ELECTION LAWS. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is the further request of 
the Senator from Delaware? 
Mr. GRAY. That the unfinished business be now proceeded 


with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection it 
will be so ordered. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2331) to repeal all statutes relating 
to supervisors of elections and special deputy marsbals, and for 
other purposes, the pending question being on the amendment 
proposed by Mr. CHANDLER. 

Mr. GRAY. On this bill the Senator from New Hampshire 
De CHANDLER] has the floor. I understand that he will be 

ereinamoment. I believe that the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Vest], who has already spoken on this matter, is interested 
especially in the discussion that has taken place on the part of 
the Senator from New Hampshire, as his remarks seem to be 
addressed to the Senator from Missouri and in reply to the 
speech made by the Senator from Missouria few daysago. Of 
course I do not wish to take advantage, and no advantage can or 
will be taken, of the absence of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. I received word a moment ago that he would be here 
presently or at once, 

Mr. CHANDLER entered the Chamber. 

Mr. GRAY. Isee that the Senator from New Hampshire is 
now in the Chamber. He was not here when the bill was taken 
up, and as he is entitled to the floor I vield to him. 
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Mr. CHANDLER. May I inquire of the Senator from Dela- 
ware what hus happened during my absence from the Chamber? 

Mr. GRAY. The election bill, on which the Senator from 
New Hampshire has the floor, was placed before the Senate for 
consideration. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I had not supposed that the bill would 
come up until 2 O clock. Was it taken up by a vote or by unan- 
imous consent? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. By unanimous consent the un- 
finished business was laid before the Senate. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Then I suppose I have unanimous con- 
sent to proceed at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire is recognized as having the floor upon the unfinished busi- 


ness. 

Mr.CHANDLER. Mr. President,when newspaper publishers 
of the present day prins continued stories they are in the habit 
of prefixing to each successive issue a condensed statement of 
the previous numbers, and as I have been interrupted in the dis- 
cussion of the case of Frost and Metcalfe, upon which the Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. VEST] relies with such confidence as a 
reason for the repeal of the national election laws, I will restate 
the situation up to this point. 

The Senator from Missouri said that in 1876 Frost, Democrat, 
was elected a Representative from the city of St. Louis over 
Metcalfe, Republican. Hestated, however, that Metcalfe in fact 
secured the election because the city of St. Louis—indeed, the 
whole community—had been terrified by the conduct of one W. 
D. W. Bernard, who was in some sort a friend of Gen. Grant's, 
who had been a national-bank examiner, and wasadeputy United 
States marshal, appointed by Mr. H. W. Leffingwell, the United 
States marshal for the district of Missouri. 

The Senator read from the testimony of Mr. Bernard taken in 
the Frost and Metcalfe contest, where he appeared to assume to 
have controlled the appointment of deputy marshals, and stated 
that some 5,700 names were kept off the voting list, and to set 
himself up as generally the high priest of that election. From 
the testimony of Mr. Bernard alone, and I think from no other 
evidence whatever, the Senator from Missouri sought to estab- 
lish the condition of terror which hesays was created by United 
States marshals in the city of St. Louis, to avoid a repetition of 
which he thinks the national election laws should be repealed. 

The answer which I had made to this case up to the adjourn- 
ment of the Senate was that Bernard wasa mere pretender, that 
he was an obscene person as shown by testimony contained in 
the volume from which the Senator read, and which neither he 
nor I would venture to read to the Senate; that there was noth- 
ing to his story whatever; it was the mere braggadocio of a Fal- 
staff, and I said then, what I am now able tosay more specifically, 
that I did not believe that this man at the time he testified in 
1878, had any connection whatever with the Government. I 
said I believed he had been discharged as a national-bank ex- 
aminer before he testified. 

T find that to ba the case, and I think the Senator from Mis- 
souri, before he brought his witness into the Senate, ought to have 
ascertained that he was disappointed when he testified, because 
under the Administration o ident Hayes he had been dis- 
missed from his office on account of his habits of intoxication. 
If the Senator had learned that fact by inquiry he could have- 
found in the testimony of Mr. Bernard himself ready confirma- 
tion of the belief that such was the ground of discharge, be- 
cause no one can read the testimony without seeing that he was 
much given to drink. Drinking and bragging seem to have 
been his occupation during this period, and if he isliving now I 
have no doubt he is drinking and bragging continually as a 

rt of his daily employment. That was my answer as to Mr. 

rnard. 

As to the Senator’s averment that Mr. Frost was elected, I 
had shown that when the returns of the St. Louis election came 
in on the evening of election day, Mr. Metcalfe appeared to be 
chosen by 20 majority; that thereupon the Democrats of that 
Congressional district undertook to count him out, and that 
they first changed the votes in precinct No. 57 by increasing 
Frost's vote from 272 to 292 by writing a half or three-quarter 
circleabove the 7. Thatstillleft Metcalfe elected by a majority of 
5. I had shown that they then proceeded in precinct No. 64 to 
change the result of the vote by adding 8 votes to Frost and 2 to 
Metcalfe, a balance of 4 being in Frost’s favor, and Frost, there- 
fore, by these fraudulent transactions being given a majority of 
1 in the Congressional district. 

That being the situation, Mr. Metcalfe went to the courts of 
Missouri for redress, and there will be found in the volume from 
which the Senator read, the document being House Miscellaneous 
Document 51, Forty-fifth Congress, second session, a statement 
by Mr. Metcalfe of the efforts which he made to overcome these 
two gross and atrocious Democratic frauds in precinct No. 57 and 


precinct No. 64. In the first place he applied in the circuit court 
of St. Louis County for a writ of -mandamus to compel the can- 
vassers, Ferdinand L. Garesche and his two Democratic asso- 
ciates to count the correct returns instead of the fraudulently 
altered returns. The rule to show cause was made returnable in 
the first instance before Judge Lewis Gottschalk, who wasa Re- 
publican judge. By some mistake or other, I do not exactly 
understand why, there happened to be one Republican judge in 
that city. As will be seen as I proceed, every other judge from 
whom we hearin this case, now made famous by the Senator 
from Missouri, was Democratic, but there was one Republican 
judge, and this case was taken before him. 

Thereupon Mr. Frost and his counsel objected, and Mr. Met- 
calfe says: 

That, having nothing to fear either from the rectitude of the courts or of 
the facts in the case, my counsel, with my consent and approval, agreed toa 
transfer of said cause to circuit court, room No. 4, before Judge J. J. Linds- 
ley, Who was then and there a judge of great legal attainments, of good re- 
pute, and was a consistent member of the Democratic party. 

So, by the consent of Mr. Metcalfe, the case went before a 
Democratic judge. Mr. Metcalfe says: 

That thereupon said court entered into a long and tedious investigation 
ofall the facts in said cause, and found from the evidence in the cause 
which was overwhelming and all on one side, to wit, to the effect that said 
change had been fraudulently made in said clerk's office. 

Therefore this Democratic judge issued a peremptory writ of 
mandamus, compelling the count of the correct returns. 

Mr. Frost then appealed, and his appeal went before the St. 
Louis court of appeals, which was composed of three judges, to 
wit, Judge E. A. Lewis, Judge R. A. Bakewell,and Judge C. S. 
Hayden, all of whom were men of high repute, well learned in 
the law, and consistent members of the Democratic party. 

The result of this trial before the St. Louis court of appeals 
was a decision in favor of Mr. Metcalfe, and he says that the 
court— 

Ina very lucid o on affirmed the findings of the St. Louis circuit court 
as to said false and fraudulent change in the returns from precinct No. 57, 
and also amrmed the judgment of said circuit court in 3 and or- 
dered a peremptory writ of mandamus to issue to said canvassers to count 
said votes as originally returned. 1 

Mr. Frost was not even satisfied with that decision, but ap- 
pealed from the St. Louis court to the supreme court ol the State 
of Missouri; and here I call the attention of the Senator from 
Missouri to the names of the judges composing this court, in or- 
der that, if Mr. Metcalfe is mistaken, his statement may be cor- 
rected by the Senator. He says that the supreme court of the 
State of Missouri was— 

Composed of lawyers of high repute and men of good character. well 
versed in the law, to wit, Ju ge T. A. Sherwood, J nudge Warwick Hough, 
Judge J. W. Henry, Judge W. B. Napton, and Judge Elijah Norton, all of 
whom were consistent members of the Democratic party. 

The case was in thoroughly and fully argued y Mr. Frost 
and counsel, and by counsel for Mr. Metcalfe before the supreme 
court of the State of Missouri, and that court unanimously de- 
cided that— 

The findings of the circuit court and the St. Louis court of appeals, and 
the judgments of the St. Louls circuit court and the St. Louis court of ap- 
peals were in all respects correct, and affirmed the same. 

Mr. President, one would suppose that such a series of deci- 
sions ought to have satisfied Mr. Frost that he ought then and 
there to have desisted from his attempt, by reason of these fraud- 
ulent returns, to get into Congress; but he knew that the House 
of Representatives which was to assemble in Washington would 
be Democratic, and he continued his fight, and the secretary of 
state of Missouri, also a Democrat, refused to give a certificate 
of election to Mr. Metcalfe. 

I shall not read the details of the additional devices by which 
Mr. Frost undertook to keep Mr. Metcalfe from getting the cer- 
tificate, but the result was that the Democratic secretary of 
state refused to give a proper certificate, and Mr. Metcalfe was 
obliged in his turn to go before the supreme court of the State 
of Missouri, and he says: 

That thereupon, on the 10th day of November, 1877, I applied to the 
supreme court of the State of Missouri a second time for justice by the way 
of a writ of mandamus, commanding the said secretary of state to issue 
said certificate of election, as required by law. 

Ishall not go into the particulars of that second litigation, a 
fourth time before the court, but it resulted in the unanimous 
decision that a peremptory mandamus should issue to the secre- 
tary of state to give the certificate to Mr. Metcalfe. So Mr. 
Metcalfe obtained his credentials, ere when Congress met, 
and was admitted, but Mr. Frost followed him to Washington 
for the purpose of contesting. He filed papers of contest, and 
he took testimony in St. Louis, from which the Senator has read, 
among it that of Mr. W. D. W. Bernard. 

At last, after along and tedious hearing in the Democratic 
House of Representatives before a Democratic committee, a con- 
clusion was reached. I now read from House Report No. 118, 
Forty-fifth Congress, third session. The chairman of the com- 
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mittee was Mr. John T. Harris, of Virginia, a lawyer of high 


character andability. Mr. Harris on the 25th of February, 1579, 
made a report in which he states that the committee had con- 
sidered the case, where upon the legal authority of the State of 
Missouri the returns gave Metcalfe 19 majority: but the contest- 
ant claimed that the majority should be overcome by reasons 
which were stated under eight different heads. The committee 
then proceed to examine these. 

The first charge was that six illegal votes were cast for Met- 
calfe by negroes who were not residents of the State of Mis- 
souri. The committee find that that is not a correct averment. 

The second claim was that there were two illegal votes cast 
for Metcalfe by parties not qualified to vote. The committee 
find that charge not sustained. 

The third charge was that 12 votes of duly registered and qual- 
ified voters, whose votes were legally offered for Mr. Frost, were 
placed in an envelope and received, but not counted. The com- 
mittee say: ‘ 

Your committee have examined the evidence with great care in regard to 
these 12 votes. The testimony has some tendency— 

The committee say— 

To show that the votes were not counted; but itis not of that character, 
clear and conclusive. which ought to override the sworn act of the officers 
of the law, whose duty it was, on that day, then and there, to make all those 
inquiries and form a correct judgment. The law presumes they did, 

And the election officers, being Democratic officers, the com- 
mittee hold that Mr. Frost fails to make out his case under this 
third head. 

Fourth. It was claimed that a mistake was made in vege 
No. 63 in the returns, giving to Metcalfe 9 more votes t. had 
actually been cast for him. The committee examined that claim 
in detail, and decided that it had no foundation. 

Fifth. That 25 more votes were counted at precinct No. 77 for 
Metcalfe than had been actually cast for him. The committee 
say that there is no evidence to sustain this averment, and they 
continue: 

When we remember that a majority of the judges of election and clerk 
were Democrats whose integrity has not been questioned, it would be past 
comprehension to suppose they made a mistake against their political 
Teno fot moies by one dash of the pen, when their attention was called to 

And the committee comment upon the failure of the contest- 
ant to call the officers of the election; and thus they dispose of 
Mr. Frost's fifth claim. 

The sixth charge is that the conduct of the judges and United 
States supervisors and marshals at precinct No. 77, in handling 
and tampering with the ballots and the tallies, tainted the re- 
turn from that poll with fraud and required its rejection. The 
committee say that as to the sixth charge, the whole testimony 
on the subject is given by Deputy United States Marshal Wort- 
man, and the committee continue: ` 

The contestant does not call any of the judges or officers conducting the 
election, a majority of whom were Democrats, to sustain this charge. 

They say further that to throw out— 
the return made by sworn officers of both political parties, apas such evi- 
dence, would set a dangerous precedent and render popular tions but a 
name and a mockery. 

The seventh and eighth charges have relation to the conduct 
of United States marshals. The seventh is: 

That the United States marshals were appointed and stationed in said 
222 ͤ K 
Der aunelens to make reasonab y certain the election of Metcalfe. 

The eighth is: 


That the money promised them by the Government was used simply as a 
bribe for votes for Metcalfe; that many of them were Democrats, who, to 
the position, were compelled to promise and pledge that they would 

vote for Lyne S. Metcalfe. 

The committee consider these two charges, the seventh and 
eighth, under one head. They say: 

Your committee deprecate the appointment of United States marshals 
under any pretext. * * * Butthelaw of the United States warrants the 
appointment of deputy marshals, and the same must be respected until al- 
tered or repealed. * * * The question in this case— 

The committee say— 

The question in this case is, Was the conduct of the marshals such as to 
invalidate the whole election? It can not with any strong reason be urged 
that this committee shall make an estimate from co how man 

by their conduct. Nor would it be safe or warienved 


troduced, who do 
lied 


of their appointmente. To say the least of it, the testimony is not very re 
re ble, Comag as it does from men who confess their own abasement and 
on. 


‘here is nothing in this evidence that would justify your committee in 
transferring any votes from Metcalfe to Frost or deducting any from Met- 
calfe; much less would it justify them in setting aside the whole election. 

Thereupon the committee say they see no reason why the 
sitting member should be unseated,” and they report the cus- 
tomary resolutions. The report is signed: 

JOHN T. HARRIS, 


JERE N. WIL 
The Democratic members of the committee. 
It is also signed: 
We concur in conclusion. pet pee 
JNO. T. WAITE, 
J. M. THORNBURG, 
H. PRICE— 


The Republican members of the committee. à 

That makes the end of the contested-election case of Frostand 
Metcalfe. Mr. Frost never dared to bring it up in the House of 
Representatives for action. It wasa Democratic House. The 
committee were unanimously against him, and he never moved its 
consideration. Mr. Metcalferemained in the seatuntilthe end 
of the Congress and from that time to this, now eighteen years, 
I will engage that no person has been ever heard to aver that 
Mr. Metcalfe was not elected to his office, until the Senator from 
Missouri sostated the other day. 

Here were two forgeries, here was the judgment of a single 
Democratic judge, here was the judgmentof the courtofa 8, 
composed of three Democratic judges; here was the judgment of 
the supreme court of the State of Missouri, composed wholly of 
Democratic judges, and here was the second judgment of the su- 
preme court of the State of Missouri, composed wholly of Demo- 
cratic judges, that Mr. Frost had nocase, and here, atlast, was the 
unanimous decision of a committee of the Democratic House of 
Representatives that Mr. Frost had no case, in the face of all 
which the Senator from Missouri comes in here and undertakes 
to say that this case very clearly shows that the national election 
laws ought to be repealed, and he reads to us the testimony of 
Mr. W. D. W. Bernard, which is not so much as alluded to by 
the committee of the House, and who was doubtless regard 
by them, as he must have been regarded by everybody else, ex- 
cept the Senator from Missouri, as a most contemptible and in- 
co uential person. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri read the testimony 
of Mr. Bernard with great gravity. He commended it espe- 
cially to my attention. I do not know whether that was because 
I happened to be listening more attentively than anyone else, but 
he commended it to my attention. He said: 

I want my friend from New Hampshire to hear this. 


I was naturally somewhat disturbed by the valiant air of the 
Senator, and expressed the hope that he would not terrify me too 
much. The Senator disclaimed any idea of terrifying me “after,” 
he said, ‘‘ what he did in Florida,’ 

Mr. President, I think you [Mr. Pasco in the pire and I 
will both agree that it is quite pertinent to debate the election 
in Florida in 1876 in this Chamber on the national election re- 

bill. It has been discussed somewhat in the Senate; it has 
n frequently alluded to; it was considered at great length by 
the Senator from Florida, now the occupant of the Chair, on an 
occasion when I was absent and did not have an opportunity to 
reply. Ishall be very glad if the Senator from Florida will re- 
peat his speech in the present discussion, and I shall be very 
glad if the Senator from Missouri will also take up the case of 
the Florida election of 1876, and let us have it fully exploited. 

1 hope the Senator, if he does bring it again before the Sen- 
ate, and that the Senator from Florida, if he brings it before 
the Senate during the pr discussion, will not omit a chapter 
in the history which I have never seen adequately treated by 
any Democratic orator either from Florida or anywhere else; 
that is, the attempt made by the agents of Mr. en in New 
York for the sum of $50,000, the intelligence being communicated 
by means of cipher dispatches, to purchase the result in Florida 
away from Hayes and Wheeler and give the election to Tilden 
and Hendricks. That part of the Florida incident has never 
been fully ventilated in the Senate Chamber, and if the Senator 
from Missouri, after he has finally disposed of the case of Frost 
and Metcalfe, will bring it here I shall be very happy to engage 
at great len in its d ion. 

Mr, President, the Senator in his speech had at last, I thought, 
discovered something that was indeed terrifying. He read with 
great earnestness an account of an interview which Mr. Ber- 
nard had, as he stated, with Attorney-General Alphonso Taft 
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upon his return from St. Louis after the election in 1876. The 
Serator read that account from the testimony: 

A. When I went to Washington with Mr. Mudd, who was chief deputy 
marshal, for the settlement of this account, Mr. Taft asked Mr. Mudd how 
many marshals he had. T 

Mr. SHIELDS. Taft, the Attorney-General? 


A. The Attorney-General. * * * Mr. Taft asked Mr. Mudd how many 
marshals he had Mr. Mudd referred him to me, and said I had charge of 
the marshals; and he turned to me, and I said, “1,028.” The old gentleman 
Wheels around in his chair and says.“ Were there no others out in Mis- 
gouri you could have made marshals?” Says I, Mr. Taft, we went in to 
win "— 


The Senator put emphasis upon this portion of the narrative 
and if it had been necessary to have had a comitatus—I think that is 
what you call it, and every other man over 15 years of age should have seen 
n fair election“ 

That is what he calls a fair election 
and he said, “You bring a good deal of sugar in your spade.” 
Then the Senator from Missouri proceeds: 
And he signed the voucher. 

Mr. President, this did come home to me as something very 
terrifying. I thought at last the Senator had found something 
that looked like making a case and something that ought to be 
terrifying to any community, especially when the Senator re- 
peated, with so much vehemence as he did, this astounding as- 
sertion of Attorney-General Taft to Mr. Bernard: 

You bring a good deal of sugar in your spade. 

And then asserted this result: 

And then he signed the voucher. 

I have reflected with great care upon this, which I consider 
the most important point which was made by the Senator from 
Missouri in his speech, and I have finally overcome my fears. 
Iam inclined to think that Mr. Taft did say to Mr. Bernard, 
„Mou bring a good deal of sugar in your spade,” in order to get 
the voucher signed, and before Mr. Taft signed the voucher. 

I think the example of Mr. Bernard is to be commended in 
this one respect. hen persons go to the departments to get 
vouchers signed, they are too apt to be 1 and petulant 
and to scold and find fault, instead of which they ought to be 
courteous and ought to 8 J sugar in their spades.” 

If I had been advising Mr. d, the deputy marshal, or if 
I were to advise anyone now seeking to get a voucher allowed 
in any one of the Departments, I would say, by all means, not- 
withstanding the Senator from Missouri considers it an alarm- 
ing transaction, When you seek to get your voucher approved, 
bring sugar in your spade, and nothing . The example of 
Mr. Mudd may well be followed by everybody who goes to the 
Departments to get a voucher signed. 

Mr. President, in my first thoughts I feared there was something 
mysterious in this singular expression. I thought the Senator 
had chanced upon some Repub. plot that was to be unearthed; 
that underneath the words You bring a great deal of sugar 
in your spade” lurked a dark and deadly conspiracy between 
Alphonso Taft and the intoxicated Bernard against the peace 
as order of the Republic. 

I was, however, soon reminded, as the Senator was emphasiz- 
ing this important point of his, of the trial of Pickwick, where 
Sergeant Buzfuz vered a deep meaning under Mr. Pick- 
wick's expressions, ‘“‘ chops and tomato sauce, and never mind 
the warming pan.” Sergeant Buzfuz submitted with all gravity 
to the jury, with quite as much gravity as the Senator recited 
the remark of Mr. Taft, the conclusion that underneath the 
words, "chops and tomato sauce” and never mind the warm- 
ing ,” lurked a profound conspiracy between Mr. Pickwick 
and Mrs, Bardell. And upon full reflection I came to the con- 
clusion that both Sergeant Buzfuz and the Senator from Missouri 
were mistaken, and that saying that a man br sugar on his 
spade when he goes to collect a voucher is merely a figurative 
expression which the unimaginative Senator from Missouri can 
not correctly appreciate. (Laughter. : 

Mr. President, we always listen with great interest to the 
Senator from Missouri when he addresses the Senate. We are 
touched by his pathos when he sposte tenderly of our dead com- 
rades; we listen with awe when he denounces the robber tariff- 
barons; and we are 1 terrified as he hurls his anath- 
emas at the gold-bugs of Wall street. Yet the Senator does not 
often bring to us unpalatable sugar upon his spade. 

He comes sometimes with his spade laden with honey from 
the flowers that blossom around him as he wanders in the val- 
leys of his noble State or along the slopes of the Ozark Moun- 
tains; he occasionally brings to us upon his spade attic salt, 
which he collects as he roams through the realms of classic lit- 
erature, and oftener yet he loads his spade with sugar evolved 
from the natural sweetness of his own gentle disposition. But, 
notwithstanding all this deserved praise, I ‘nk es must now 
say to him that when on Thursday last he brought his spade 
into the Senate heaped high with the record of the loathsome 
Bernard and the malodorous case of Frost and Metcalfe, he coy- 


ered it with the most unsavory sugar that he eyer presented at 
a Senatorial banquet. 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President, I do not desire to revive any of 
the animosities or the harsh feelings which were engendered 
some years ago in the Presidential contest of 1876; but, in reply 
to the allusions of the Senator from New Hampshire as to the 
vote in the State of Florida at that time, it is only proper that 
I should say that what Mr. Tilden did or did not do does not 
concern the question of the repeal of these laws. That affects 
his reputation only. He stands before the country, I think, un- 
impeached as a patriotice citizen and a man of extraordinary in- 
tellect, who received the votes of a great majority of the Amer- 
ican people for the Presidency of the United States. That is 
enough in regard to him. 

There has never been any evidence, which was reasonableand 
worthy of credit, that Mr. Tilden ever authorized any proposi- 
tion for the purchase of the vote in Florida or anywhere else; 
but it isa matter of record in the judicial decision of the Re- 
publican supreme court of the State of Florida and in the con- 
temporaneous evidence of many uncontradicted witnesses, that 
the State of Florida by a majority of her people elected electors 
to vote for Mr. Tilden for the Presidency, and that upon a can- 
vass of the vote for governor, under the immediate direction 
and supervision of Republican judges, men, I think, of char- 
acter and of integrity in every ct—under that canvass of 
the vote for governor, which was the same as the vote for elec- 
tors, it was declared by that Republican court that a majority 
of the electors of the State voting in conformity with the law, 
had voted for the Democratic candidate for governor; which 
was a decision that the candidates for electors to vote for Mr. 
Tilden had received a like majority. 

It is also in evidence that there was a company of United 
States soldiers stationed in the grounds of the capitol, and that 
they had no other purpose in being there than to affect and in- 
fluence and protect the persons engaged in counting that vote, 
cont: to the decision of the supreme court of that State. 

It is also true that a person who had occupied a conspicuous 
pane in the official positions of the State of Florida, who had 

n a member of the Legislature from one of the largest coun- 
ties in the Statefor many years, who had held various important 
offices under a Republican Administration, a man of considera- 
ble ability and force of character, himself testified that he was 
a party to the commission of the fraud by which box No. 2, 
Archer precinct, as the precinct was known, was converted from 
a Democratic precinct voting for Mr. Tilden, by a forgery and 
fraud which this Republican official himself certified in letters 
in the public press to have been done under his protection—by 
which the vote of that county controlled the vote of the State, 
and under the canvass made by the secre of state and the 
officials for Mr. Hayes, hanged the vote of Florida into a vote 
o Mr. Hayes, and elected him to the Presidency of the United 

tates. = 

Mr. President, these are facts which are incontrovertible, and 
I have thought it proper, in response to the remarks of the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire, who was himself personally present 
at this fraudulent canvass and change of the vote of the State 
from what it was decided to be by the supreme court of the 
State, to state them here, that they may go upon the record. 

Mr. FRYE. I wanted to ask the Senator from Florida aques- 
tion before he sat down. 

Mr. CALL. I shall be very glad to answer it. 

Mr. FRYE. There is a provision of the national law here—I 
do not turn to it just at this moment, but it will be readily un- 
derstood what it is—which provides a penalty to be enforced 
against any State official who refuses to do the duties which are 
prescribed by State law. The proposition before the Senate is 
to repeal that provision of law, of course by its repeal leaving 
the voters in the several States entirely to State authority. 

I have a letter from Florida which I wish to read to the Sen- 
ator from Florida and to the Senate: 


DEAR SIR: I wish to make astatement of facts which will show the benefits 
of the present election law. 

Three years ago we were called to elect United States ve; 
also State senator and members of the lower house. Several days previ- 
ous to the closing of the registration list the employés of the Muscogeemills 
came in a body to pay their poll tax— 


The law of Florida requires a poll tax to be paid, does it not? 
Mr. CALL. It does. pe a 
Mr. FRYE. The letter continues— 


and obtain their certificates; the latter being a prerequisite to the privi- 
lege of vo! . (The 125 tax by law accrued to the school fund.“ The 
co. T to the 78 persons “I must go down town on ess.” And 
he never came back any more,“ not until the train had taken the 
indignant citizens back to their homes, 18 miles distant. Then the pro- 
prietors sent the names with power of attorney to Mr, P. K. Yonge, re- 
png Pte ad ae hone seed for them. He handed the list to the collec- 
eee and then returned it, saying he had been ad- 


not to receive the X 
These facts coming to my I procured the power of attorney 
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from the citizens, took 873 in silver and 


proceeding to the collector's office 
handed him the names and money, and against his declaration that he was 
too busy to attend to it, offered to 8 an assistant and pay the ex- 


pense; then told him he must listen while my attorney read the mandate 


of the United States law; which declares that Any officer whose duty it is 
herent the voter, who shall refuse or neg- 


to perform any act necessary to 
ble to a penalty of $500 for each offense.” 


lect to perform said duty shall be 
(Act of 1876.) 

Mr. CHANDLER. Will the Senator please read that act? 

Mr. FRYE. I will read the law. Section 2005 of the Revised 
Statutes provides: 

When, under the authority of the constitution or laws of any State, or the 
laws of any Territory, any act is required to be done as a prerequisite or 
qualification for voting, and by such constitution or laws persons or officers 
are charged with the duty of furnishing to citizens an opportunity to per- 
form such prerequisite, or to become qualified to vote, every such person 
and officer shall give to all citizens of the United States the same and equal 
opportunity to perform such prerequisite. and to become qualified to vote. 

Seo. 2006. Every person or officer charged with the duty specified in the 
eee py aie who refuses or knowingly omits to give full effect to that 
section, shall forfeit the sum of $500 to the party ag ved by such refusal 
or omission, to be recovered by an action on the case, with costs, and such 
allowance for counsel fees as the court may deem just. 

Those are the laws, Then the letter proceeds: 


When I called to his attention that his fine would be $36.500 on that batch 
of 2 9 his eyes stuck out; then I told him I would visit his bondsmen, 
which was done, and the lawread to them. Result: next morning I was 
advised that the certificates were ready for delivery. Proceeding with the 
work, I secured the entry of 335 names on the list, and the requisite dollars 
were added to the school fund. Whether the parties voted at all, or voted 
either ticket, I do not know, but the fraud was str led in its birth, thanks 
to ret peer States law. That is the feature of the law I consider to be es- 
sential. 

Hon. WILLIAM P. FRYE, 

United States Senator. 


This statement comes from a gentleman whom I knov, and who 
would not misstate any fact within his own knowledge. He states 
mae and distinctly that those facts were within his own per- 
sonal knowledge, and makes himself a party to the proceedings 
which took place. It must be clear thrt had it not been for 
those two sections of the national election laws, certainly 76 
men would have been deprived of their votes in that precinct 
by the unlawful acts of this collector, who, under the law of 

orida, was called upon to give certificates and take the tax, 
and that probably 336 would have been deprived of their votes. 
Now, I ask the Senator from Florida, in view of these facts, if 
he believes those two sections of the statutes of the United 
States should be repealed? 

Mr. CALL. To show howextremely unfair and unreasonable 
the proposition of the Senator from Maine is, I ask him what 
E inference there is from the fact that the officers did 
comply with the advice and the information given by this gen- 
tleman, whoever he may be, assuming it all to be true, that the 
State officers would not have compelled the performance of this 
duty? Where does he get the right to assume that the judicial 
officers of the State would not have enforced the law equally 
with the United States? Why assume that the officials of the 
State are inferior in integrity, in desire toenforce all laws within 
the jurisdiction and authority of the United States equally sub- 
ject to be enforced by the judges of the State courts? 

There can be no inference of that kind drawn. It is a mere 
presumption, and it is based upon the assumption that the peo- 
ple of the States that constitute the whole United States are un- 
worthy of trust and confidence to ag their duty. So much 
for the logic of the proposition. It is based upon the assump- 
tion that in the matters that pertain to their own State the peo- 

le are entirely unreliable, unless you assume that it is pecu- 

ly so in reference to the Southern people. 

Again, what evidence have we that the law did not require 
at a particular time the personal offer of each one of those men 
for registration and their affidavit, upon examination, as to 
their location, residence, and not,as was most probably the case, 
that each one of these 300 men had been bought to vote in a par- 
ticular way and for the interest of particular candidates? 

Mr. FRYE. Will the Senator from Florida allow me? 

Mr. CALL. ee: 

Mr, FRYE. The evidence here is that the seventy-six men 
came personally to the collector with their money and tendered 
the money and demanded their certificates. 

Mr. CALL. Then the question is, Did they come at the time 
appointed by the law?—for there are restrictions, and rightful 
restrictions, which are intended to prevent the people from being 
bought by the money of corrupt men; and everyone knows that 
with the character of our people, a portion of our qualified voters, 
there are frauds of the most enormous character perpetrated 
and that they are peculiarly subject to the influences of money. 
Why seek to put the white people of those States under the abso- 
lute control of the purchased votes of that class of people? 

Mr. President, it is not an uncommon thing in the Southern 
States, and we know all about it, that wherever there isacorrupt, 
an improper, a bad purpose to carry intoeffect, or there is a can- 
didate unworthy of respect, money is used, and these people are 


‘ora 


bought up and influenced by prejudiceand by declarations which 
excite their animosity to gather together and to pledge them- 
selves to vote in a particular way and for a 1 candidate 
rticular purpose. I suppose it would be practiced equally 
by all parties if the circumstances required it, if their success 
required it, but for statesmanship, as a matter of public policy, 
for a law, why make your laws a the purpose of encouraging 
this species of corruption and this degradation of the suffrage 
and this control of public policy and public legislation by voters 
who are subject to these influences and not qualified properly 
for the 3 9 That is the reason why these things are done. 

Mr. FRYE. The Senator seems to be begging the question 
by assuming that the seventy-six men were men who had been 
purchased to vote in a particular way. I should like to ask him if 
there is any law in the State of Florida which authorizes the 
collector, who is directed to receive the poll tax, to investigate 
the question whether a man who offers the poll tax and asks for 
a certificate has been corrupted by money. 

Mr. CALL. I presume that a person who receives the poll 
tax, it being the initiatory process of qualification for the suf- 
frage, could inquire whether a man is a resident of some other 
State, whether he is a convicted person, whether he is a person 
who is qualified to be initiated into the preliminary step of suf- 
rage, for having paid his poll tax, he has proved that ks is en- 
titled to pay it and thus becomes a voter. Therefore, I should 
assume that nobody has a right to pay a poll tax for the purpose 
of qualifying as a voter except a person who can comply with the 
conditions required for the suffrage. 

Mr. FRYE. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. CHANDLER. What are those conditions by the law? 

Mr. CALL. That they must apply at a particular time and 
payment for a particular period of time. The question of the 
justice or the injustice of the suffrage law is another thing, and 
the Senator’s proposition does not bring this case within it. The 
Senator's friend says there were 76 men who tendered their votes, 
and they were refused. 

Mr. FRYE. No, they offered to pay their poll tax for the pur- 
pose of being registere 3 law. 

Mr. CA should say that they offered to pay the poll-tax 
for the purpose of becoming voters. That is all the writer of 
the letter says. There is no evidence as to their qualifications, 
He may have thought so, and it is a very general opinion among 
people, wherever they can get a man to vote for them, not to be 
too particular whether he is qualified for voting. That is a very 
general opinion everywhere. People are not apt to look into 
the special qualifications of voters when they are going to vote 
their way. But we speak in general. We do not speak of a 
particular case. We say that with the kind of suffrage we have 
extended universally restrictions are proper provided they are 
oqiy ms 0 to both races of people. 

o doubt there are cases of injustice to white people and to 
black people in the Southern States. No doubt there are candi- 
dates who desire election by the suppression of the vote of either 
one or the other. I have known of many cases where the white 
vote has been suppressed by fraud of candidates, and purposely 
so; and I have no doubt the same is truo as to the colored people. 
But that is not to the question. We are investigating a great 
question of public policy relating to the States and to the general 
suffrage throughout the country, and to the future of it, and not 
special cases, and not to the question whether the States can 
safely be intrusted with the protection of the colored people in 
their rights. 

Mr. FRYE. Can the Senator from Florida state what rights 
of investigation are in the collector, when I appear before him 
with my dollar to pay my poll tax and ask for a certificate? 

Mr. CALL. It seems to me very clear. The collector would 
say to the Senator 

r. FRYE. No, I ask what the law of Florida is. 

Mr. CALL. The law of Florida is that this is the requisite 
for voting, and being the requisite for voting, the law of Florida, 
without any particular specifications, says that the person 
entitled to vote shall have the right to pay his poll-tax and the 
opportunity to pay it. That undoubtedly is the law. 

Mr. FRYE. And the collector shall give him a certificate 
that he has paid it. 

Mr. C . Unquestionably, where he has a right to pay it. 

Mr. FRYE. But can the collector, under the law of Florida, 
investigate the question whether the man is going to vote one 
ticket or another ticket, or has been bought to vote one ticket 
or another ticket? 

Mr. CALL. Unquestionably he can. It would be a very bad 
law if he did not have that power 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 3 o'clock having 
arrived, it is the duty of the Chair to recognize the Senator from 
7 0 [Mr. MCMILLAN] to call up the business fixed for this 

e. ‘ 


1894. 
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EULOGIES ON THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE CHIPMAN, 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. President, I ask that the resolutions 
of the House of Representatives be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the 
Senate resolutions of the House of Representatives, which will 
be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, September 15, 1893. 


Resolved, That this House has heard with profound sorrow of the death of 
Hon. J. Chipman, late a yl tig camer from the State of Michigan. 

Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that fitting 
tribute may be paid to his memory. 

Resolved, That as an additional mark of respect the House shall at the con- 
clusion of these cerémonies adjourn. 

Resoived, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate, 

Mr. MCMILLAN. Mr. President, I submit the resolutions 
which I send to the desk, and ask their adoption. 

The resolutions were read, and unanimously agreed to, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with geen 
ment of the death of Hon. J. Logan Chipman, 
the State of Michigan. 

Resolved, That the business of the Senate be now suspended in order that 


fitting tribute may be paid to his memory. 
Resolved, That à copy of these resolutions be transmitted by the Secretary 
of the Senate to the family of the deceased. 


Mr. MCMILLAN. Mr. President, an ancestry distinguished 
in each generation from the time the Pilgrims landed in this 
country placed upon John Logan Chipman the obligation of hon- 
orable and able public service. From Barnstaple, England, to 
Barnstable, New England, John Chipman came in 1630 to join 
the Plymouth colony. Marrying a daughter of that John How- 
land who was one of the Mayflower’s company, the new family 
wrung from the reluctant sands of Cape Cod a support for them- 
selves and then for their children, thus giving a local habitation 
to a name which has there continued to this day. 

In the second generation the family fortunes were sufficient to 
allow one of the sons to complete a course at Harvard College 
and to enter the ministry at Beverly. In 1740, a little more than 
a century after the first Chipman came to America, one of the 
sons migrated to Litchfield, Conn., and there, in the Ligislature 
and on the bench set the example of dual service which was 
followed in the three succeeding generations. 

Nathaniel Chipman while a freshman at Yale College left his 
studies to join the forlorn camp at Valley Forge, and received 
his degree while in the service of his country. Then making 
Vermont his home, he achieved the dignity of a place on the 
supreme bench of that State, and by the ability and learning of 
his decisions was largely instrumental in making Vermont 
law” famous throughout the land. He finished his highly hon- 
orable career as a member of this body during the Fifth, Sixth, 
and Seventh Congresses, devoting his attention almost entirely 
to legislation affecting the judicial system of the nation. 

In 1824, Henry, the eldest son of Nathaniel Chipman, arrived 
in Detroit, bringing with him his young wife, a member of the 
Logan family of South Carolina, and the daughter of a Revolu- 
tionary soldier. As the editor of the Michigan Herald, he be- 
eame prominent enough to secure an appointment as one of the 
four Territorial judges. Two of his associates were Governor 
Lewis Cass and Judge William Woodbridge, both of whom after- 
wards became members of this body; and a third was Solomon 
Sibley, one of those sturdy commonwealth builders to whom the 
region once known as the Northwest Territory owes so much. 

tis probable that Judge Chipman never . 
tainly he never acknowledged the influence which this ances- 
try had upon his life andcharacter; for there was in his nature 
another force to which he consciously yielded, and in the mani- 
festation of which he publicly exulted. To him the Pilgrims 
were the saints;” and his sympathies were with those who were 
already enjoying the freedom of America rather than with those 
who cameacross the seas to make a kind of freedom of their own. 

While yet a boy he left his studies to become an explorer in 
the wilds of the Upper Peninsula of Michigan; and from the free 
air of the pine forests and the invigorating breezes of the Great 
Lakes he drew those forces which so often controlled his life. 
For his forebears he had perhaps asilent regard. For the wild 
life of the explorer and for such quiet as the camp fire brings, 
he had a fondness which made the memories of the darting 
canoe and the tangled forest the happiest of his life. 

It was his intimate acquaintance with Indian life and history 
and his sympathy with the Indian in his present condition that 
made Judge Chipman an effective and eloquent advocate in his 
behalf. In one of his speeches he thus forcibly stated the duty 
of the nation to its wards: 


Lhave known the Indians from my earlſest youth. I have slept in their 
lodges; Ihave mixed with them as a friend. I have seen them fresh from 
the war dance, with the SEP still reeking with the blood undried upon its 
surface. I know them all. I know that of all the people on this continent 
they are more like the whites than any other. They are fond of this country; 


sensibility the announce- 
ate a Representative from 


they are unplacable; they are haughty; they have a pride by birth; they have 
all the characteristics, and I must add that they have all the vices which 
grow out of, and are a part of, ths nature of the white people. And, Mr. 

hairman, it is because they are so like us that we have found itsoextremely 
difficult to manage them and so difficult to subdue them. 

In my State, by the treaty of 1854 in which I had the honor to take a 8 
very humble parece provided for dissolving the tribal relations and for the 
allotment of lands in severalty. That was the beginning of that planof set- 
tling the Indian question with us: it has worked well. The Indian all over 
the northern country is a citizen. He is a voter, and in Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, and Minnesota the tribes who were parties to that treaty are, almost all 
of them, feeling all the good effects of it. Ican car, Be the gentleman that 
they are inc: ng in number and are living a civilized life. They live the 
lives of agriculturists, lumbermen, and fishermen, and follow the pursuits 
which are followed by people of like opportunity and like circum- 
stances in the same country. They are a living example that the Indian 
condition may be ebe for [have seen the fathers of these very people 
wearing war paint on their faces and scalp locks on their heads indul in 
all the horrid orgies of peung the post, and singing their songs of triumph 
over enemies they had just killed or tortured. The children of these very 
people have made their progress, and to say that the humane influence of edu- 
cation and religion persistently pursued will not better the conditions of a 
people is simply to ore the providence of God and to deny the progress 
which has been made on this continent. 


Others may speak of Judge Chipman’s distinguished services 
on the bench. It is my pipo to speak briefly of his work in 
Congress. His coming to Washington was the result of one of 
thosecompromises which, contrary to the general rule, in thiscase 
turned out most happily. Once in Congress, he seemed to have 
been especially prepared for the place. He was naturally a leg- 
islator, just as he was by nature a judge. He was the represent- 
ative of the people of Detroit. The business men, the vessel 
men, the veterans, each special interest felt that he would exert 
all his ability to see that justice was done. His campaigns were 
conducted on the broadest thoroughfare in the city of Detroit, 
where he was accessible to all men, and where his nod and hand- 
shake made friends among the people regardless of party. 

In his younger days and under the direction of Storey, Mr. 
Chipman, as an editorial writer on two great newspapers, was a 
vigorous opponent of the war of the rebellion. But such was his 
inborn sense of justice and sympathy for the oppressed that, in 
the Detroit negro riots of 1863, he undertook the forlorn hope of 
defending an accused negro before a jury which had alread 
agreed upon its verdict. The years proved that the truth was 
with the defense, but at the time the young advocate had the 
approval of his own conscience as hisonly reward. Yetthe race 
he had befriended never forgot him at the polls. 

Those years of opposition to the war he came to pds and, 
so far as it was in his power, to make amends for. In the House 
he was known as the soldier’s friend, and in opposition to mem- 
bers of his own party he voted for and advocated a pension policy 
even more liberal than has yet been adopted by this Government. 

In a speech on a private pension bill, in the Fifty-first Con- 
gress, with keen sarcasm and impassioned eloquence, he spoke 
words which may well be repeated in these days. There had 
been 1 eee’ to the bill, and epithets hurled by its opponents 
in the heat of debate drew from him these words: 

I remember well the day when the cost was not coun when we were 
odigal of money, when we were lavish of blood, when motives which took 
men under the flag were not scanned and as they have been here 
in the cold blood of this discussion; when the man who enlisted was the 
hero of the hour; when the youth, the very flower of our land, with stalwart 
form, with rosy cheeks, went forth beloved and regretted, but honored, to 
fight the battle for the Union. 
remember that well. Nobody stopped then to ask, as the gentleman from 
Missouri has asked here this morning, what kind of patriotism they had; 
nobody was mean enough to suggest that those men went out to risk their 
lives for the pittance of $13, 814. or $15 a month and hard tack.” The man 
who would have madeas tion as that would have been treated almost as 
arebel; he could not have lived in any community in which loyal sentiment 
prevailed. Noone then talked of Treasury looters,” as if keeping from 
verty and want the men whoserved their country is looting the Treasury. 
No one then talked of “ Pretorian and I am amazed at the folly, 
the utter stupidity, which induces any man totalkof them now. Pretorian 
guards on crutches! Pretorian guards with poan over their eyes! with- 
out arms, without legs, with y hairs, and forms bent with disease! Pre- 
torian guards who have not the strength to raise their shields above their 
heads! I would like to see this army of Pretorians“' r before the 
gentleman; and instead of be eloquent against them, he would melt with 
po: and he would wish that he never made that speech here this morn- 


As a member of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, Judge 
Chipman’s voice was the voice of yo America. To him the 
Constitution was not a bundle of swaddling clothes, but a most 
priant means for accomplishing the great future which he saw 

fore his country. To-day there is something of 1 
something too of rebuke, in his utterances, when adverting 
the opposition to the Nicaragua Canal, he exclaimed: 


It was said that under the Constitution we could not regulate foreign 
commerce where fore: commerce exists, to wit, outside the borders of 
our own country. * I. for one, took the position then, and I still 
maintain it, that commerce is complication. Commerce means mixture; a 
commingling of interests. Commerce means not merely traffic, but it 
means protection of traffic, and the power which regulates commerce must 
do somet more than say to the trader, You may trade.” It must pro- 
tect him in ; and above all, in this age of the world, it must 
reach forth its hands and seize to itself new flelds of trade, new theaters for 
the enterprise of its people. 

That is the policy of every civilized government of to-day. That is the 
policy of Germany; that is the policy of England; that is the policy of 
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France; that is the policy of civilization wherever it is directed by high in- 
telligence. 1 scramble, a tremendous conflict going on all 
so great that Africa is no longer a Dark Continent, 

but is g with the light of expectant enterprise, a conflict to Por 
session of fields in which commerce may be 1 d. 
Mr. Chairman, there is one nation absent, crippled by strained rule of 
constitutional interpretation; there is one nation absent, one nation which 
` has no voice, no oe in all this conflict; that nation is the United States 
of America. * * e lie here prone, inert. We are @ from the 
world. We have no voice or potency in the affairs of the wor We lie here 
like a t brutal giant, too to goa and yet so strong that by our 
sheer inertia we are able to hold our ground. Weare nobody's rivals. We 
are as harmless as s doves to other and no one attacks us 


because we are in no ones way. * * But. sir, ee sees ox enr- 
nestly—that somehow, at some timed my life, we have a foreign 

licy; a policy vigorous for protection; us, too—I say it advisedly— 
= „as other nations 


on; a syt fer will seize upon, if necessary, 
do, some of the fleldsof trade and commerce of this world: a policy by which 
We shall assert ourselves on every sea; 5 ping ein e apt our flag to 
font Wherever other which, above all, will give us a fair 
share of the commerce of the globe, out of which other nations are making 
so much at our expense. 5 ` 

For over thirty-five years I had known Judge Chipman. I 
knew his failings—and he would not thank the man who should 
try to cloak them—and I knew his absolute honesty and integ- 
rity, both on the bench and in fhe councils of his country. Ais 
love for his State and for the city of Detroit was with him a 
passion which overrode every party consideration. These things 
the people knew, and so they honored him with great trusts; 
and when his too brief day was done, with sorrowful hearts they 
laid him to rest in ground made historic by the midnight battle 
of Pontiac and Dalzell, and consecrated by the ashes of Cass and 
Chandler. g 


Mr. VILAS. Mr. President, I shall attempt no addition to 
what has been already said, and well said, in commemoration of 
the lamented Judge Chipman, but rise only as a mark of the re- 

rd which he won from many beyond the nearer circles about 

life. 

Our measure, sir, of the importance of one man’s life to the 
company of mankind is governed largely by proximity of view. 
If we try to raise before the eye the owy figures of the race 
who have been and gone, the countless throng overwhelms the 
vision, ahd few amongst the mass are the forms discerned with 
anything of outline. How fewer still are the illuminating fig- 
ures from whom some rays reach to us now with kindling glow? 
The overpowering sense is of the infinite multitude of the dead, 
the nothingless of the living. 

Equally oppressive is the comparison of the present with the 
future. in truth, the future, to man’s eye, is but the past in- 
verted, and we stand between the two upon this, our bank and 
shoal of time,” unable to discern the beginning or ending of the 
race to which we belong, and conscious that we are but insig- 
nificant numbers in the infinite reckoning of them who have 
gone before or shall follow us. 

If our estimate of a man were thus to depend upon his com- 
parative consequence in the race of men, we should be liable to 
. extinguish the aspirations and principles which elevate aims 
and inspire excellence. Not so did the God of nature design us 
to view our places and performances in this world. We must 
recognize our limitations, bound our judgment by the knowledge 
8 us, and leave the rest to God, sure He doeth all 

ings well.” Why seek to measure the things about us here 
and now by guides to be drawn from beyond the line of mortal 
sight? Everything human, not alone of action, but even of 
thought, is tied down by time and place. 

Not with the least approach to comprehension can the boldest 
thought be raised to contemplation of the infinite illimitable- 
ness on which the eye rests daily and through which tremble the 
gems of the canopy of night. The utmost aids which invention 
supplies to vision pa sali it more surely incomprehensible. 

therefore, we will pass under our review the life work of 
any man with justice, we must estimate his deeds according to 
the circumstances of his place and time, and leave to God all 
other judgment. What was the t which fell to him in the 
allotment of place and labor? Did he well the burden laid 
upon him? Did he meet opportunity at his gate? Did he live 
among his fellows as one who knew the second of the two great 
Commandments? 

Sir, in the human view, Judge Chipman’s part was, in the 
main, welldone. Greater splendor may mark the lives of some, 
but his far more than ordinary interest, and his place 
was in the higher ranks. In his character as a citizen anda 
representative of the Northwest he enjoyed some ad- 
vantages which challenge our interest and attention. In the 
early and distinctive history of the old Northwestof the Federal 
Union, Detroit was its foremost point of frontier consequence, 
the capital seat of its enterprise, trade, and authority. There 
. crestof the ad wave of civilization. 
There he lived, bearing with the best his full share, from youth 
toage, of all the labors, trials, and anxieties which befell his com- 


munity, participating in its joys and gratifications. And there, 
after more than three score years among them, he died in their 
arms, as it were, honored and beloved. In the shifting scenes 
of our new country, such has been the stable history of few who 
have sat as Representatives in Congress. I know of no parallel 
from the Northwest. And in what age of the world might he 
have lived when a more wondrous panorama of events could 
have swept before his view or a story of more thrilling interest 
have been enacted on the theater of life than it was his to wit- 
ness? What a contrast between the America of sixty years ago 
and the America of to-day! In 1830 Detroit still retained its 
character of a frontier station, although its frontier perils had 
passed away. There lives yet a venerable man—himself an 
able lawyer and judge—whom I have heard relate how, as a 
nahi sea boy, he set out from that post in the early thirties, 
with no human companion but his hunter master, upon a six- 
months’ cruise in the utter wilderness where near 2,000,000 of 
pers now constitute the State by whose commission I voice 

ere their testimony of respect for the man who then lay in a 
cradle there at Detroit. 

What stirring impulses of quickening national life, what 
mighty throes of human passion and struggle have fired the 
brain and swelled the heart of every American during these two 
generations! 

In the many vicissitudes of his time Judge Chipman carried the 
part of a wise and temperate citizen, discharging the duties of 
the hour and sharing with responsive sympathy the spirit of 

which ruled events; doubtless with human errors, but 
with sincerity in his purposes. 

Mainly his life work was in the administration of the law, at 
the bar and on the bench, as became his descent through a line 
of lawyers and judges. He manifested always—it is the testi- 
mony of all—an honest, genuine love of justice, which inspired 
and guided his useful career. The fame of the lawyer is rarely 
more than local and transitory, but is frequently great within 
its natural limits. Often he is the admiration, the idol, of such 
as may hear his speech and feel his power in loyal advocacy of 
the cause that has enlisted his heart; and few vocations call 
for or exhibit such instances of devotion and passionate labor in 
another’s service as the good lawyer bestows for his client. But 
he impresses himself npon the community for what he is, and 
their testimony, after a long life work done, is conclusive to his 
character and his power. 

Let it stand to his honor and good name that this proof in 
abundant measure establishes Judge Chipman’s place among his 
fellow-men. Not alone in ular elections, where he always 
commanded the support of his city with continual advancement 
5 the high position in which life was crowned and fin- 
ished, but by many other unmistakable manifestations, the love 
of the people among whom he lived is proven to have been 
warmly bestowed on him. They loved him for his sense of jus- 
tice, for his manliness, for his human kindness. 

This popular affection was conspicuously marked at his obse- 
quies by the outpouring of many thousands, of all ranks and 
conditions, to give thus their last expression of faithful attach- 
ment. 

Sir, what, in human power to bestow, can promise better to 
soften the last agony; what human aid can more brighten to the 
escaping soul the vision beyond mortality, with hope for mercy 
in the judgment, than the encircling tenderness of the abun- 
dant love of one’s fellow-men? That was Judge Chipman’s guer- 
don on earth; may it find gracious favor with the Divine Inter- 
cessor in Heaven! 


Mr. PROCTOR. Mr. President, my acquaintance with Judge 
Chipman grew out of his desire to learn about the home of his 
father in Vermont, where also his father was born and 
red to manhood. It was not the public service of his distin- 
guished grandfather, Nathaniel Chipman, about which our friend 
inguired, for this was matter of history, but of the modest house 
in which he lived, the hill farm which he owned and tilled, the 
country churchyard where he was buried, and such details of 
the home life and surroundings of his immediate ancestors as a 
loving son might wish to know. The last time I saw him he ex- 
pressed great regret that he had never visited Vermont, and 
said that he had resoived that the summer should not pass with- 
out doing so. It was then arranged that he would fix the date 
of his visit and notify me by letter. But the hand of death was 
upon him. It seems often a premonition of the approaching end 
of life that the mind unconsciously turns to the early home, to 
the memory of those who have filled it, and to the last resting- 
place of the family and friends who have gone in the unknown 
path we are so soon to follow. 
If Judge Chipman could have foreseen and ordered the exer- 
cises of to-day, I am sure he would have preferred that a rep- 
resentative from Vermont should speak (as I propose to do very 
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briefly) of his Vermont ancestry, in whom he vas so greatly inter- 
ested, and whose ability and sterling traits of character he inher- 
ited, and let others better qualified tell of his own lifeand public 


career. 

Nathaniel Chipman, the grandfather of Representative Chip- 
man, was the son of a typical Connecticut Puritan, who brought 
up his family of six sons in the good old orthodox faith and 
fashion, to be steadfast in doctrine, punctual in attendance at 
church, faithful to every moral obligation, industrious, honest, 
and obedient to law and parental authority. Regular habits, 
constant employment, and proper economy in all things was 
the rule of the óld New England household. Though manual la- 
bor, according to their strength, was a necessity for all, educa- 
tion and reading were never neglected. Books, though few in 
number compared with the present, were plentiful for the time. 
A locallibrary, where books were exchanged between neighbors, 
was an early and almost universal institution, and few towns 
were without a town library. Every family, too. had some stand- 
ard books, among which were quite sure to be found Plutarch’s 
Lives, Josephus, Pilgrim’s Progress, Paradise Lost, the Colum- 
bian Orator for the embryo statesmen of the family, and for 
lighter reading the Vicar of Wakefield, Scottish Chiefs, and 
Thaddeus of Warsaw. - 

From such a household Nathaniel Chipman entered Yale Col- 
lege in 1773, having made such progress at home that less than 
a year was required for his preparatory studies. In college he 
excelled as a linguist, and through life continued to the 
Old Testament in Hebrew, the New Testament in Greek, and 
the classic poets in the original. In his senior year he left col- 
lege to accept a commission as lieutenant in the Continental 
Army; was at Monmouth and in other battles, and with the 
army in its darkest winter at Valley Forge. In October, 1778, 
he sent his resignation to Gen. Washington. It is dated at 
Camp Fredericksburg, and the following extract gives the rea- 
sons for it and a picture of what was doubtless a not uncommon 
condition: 

May it please Your Excellency: 
With reluctance would I 
a Ona i Miet ta whom alone was my whole de 
Tast year PB from their habitation, plundered, and 

duced to poverty. 

After leaving the army he commenced the study of law, and 
was admitted to the bar at Salisbury, Conn., in March, 1778, 
after less than five months’ study, and immediately went to Ver- 
mont, where his father had previously moved. In anticipation 
of this emigration he writes a friend: 

I shall, indeed, be a “rara avis in terris,” for there is not an attorney in 
the State. Think what a figure I shall make when I become the oracle of 
law to the State of Vermont. 

Whether he was first in point of time I can not say, or, if so, 
for how long, but it is certain that his jesting prophecy that he 
would become the oracle of the law soon became true, and for a 
long time he was easily first in point of ability. He was the 
first lawyer to be elected a judge of the supreme court, and for 
his first term was the only lawyer of the five judges of that court. 
He was, in 1789, elected chief justice, and again in 1796, and in 
1813. In 1791 he was appointed United States district judge. 
He was several times a member of the Legislature, was one of 
the commissioners to meet commissioners from New York to ad- 
just the existing differences, a member of the convention called 
to decide whether Vermont should apply for admission into the 
Union, and at the head of the committee appointed to lay her 
application before Congress. He wasa Senator of the United 
States from 1797 to 1803. But the record of the official positions 
he held gives a faint idea of his services to the State. In esti- 
mating Seles it is necessary to consider the times and the con- 
ditions then existing. New York and New Hampshire were 
each claiming the whole State. Massachusetts claimed about 
two-thirds of it, and the British were constantly invading or 
threatening the northern and western frontiers. But Vermont 
had, in January, 1777, declared her independence, which she 
maintained for fourteen 95 , until admitted into the Union as 
the first new State in 1791. She was for that time, as Whittier 
says of her in one of his earlier poems— 

Independent of all save the mercies of God. 


The brave and impetuous Allen said in his letter to Congress: 

Tam as resolutely determined to defend the independence of Vermont as 
Congress is that of the United States; and rather than fail I will retire with 
the hardy Green Mountain boys into the desolate caverns of the mountains, 
and wage war with human nature at large. 

When the New York courts attempted to dispossess the 
settlers holding under New Hampshire grants, their sheriffs 
were, in the quaint phrase of the time, “chastised with the 
twigs of the wilderness.” 

With a different people, or without wise leadership, there 
would have been an era of lawlessness and crime. Buta stable 


t the service of my country could I subsist 
en I engaged in the service I had no fortune of 
ence, were the 


or the present re- 


government was soon established, courts organized, and statutes 
enacted which fully met the requirements of the time. The 
controversy with New York was finally settled fairly and ami- 
eably, the last obstacle to admission to the Union removed, and 
law and order established on a firm basis, 

During thisperiod Nathaniel Chipman was the earnest patriot, 
the safe counsellor, the discreet negotiator, second to none. In 
formulating statutes suited to the peculiar condition of affairs, 
and in guiding eens eyes nor for many years after in 
interpreting the law from the bench, his services can not be 
overstated. The legal temperament and judicial spirit were 
strong in him, and in the family. Two of his brothers were also 
eminent lawyers in Vermont. 

His eldest son, Henry, was educated at Middlebury College, 
emigrated to South Carolina, studied law with Charles Cotes- 
worth Pinckney, married, and in 1824 moved to Michigan, and 
was soon after appointed United States district judge for that 
Territory. John Chipman was born in Detroit in 1830. 

It is, indeed, true that— 

They that on glorious ancestors enlarge 
Produce their debt, instead of their discharge. 

But however much our friend may have inherited in the way 
of natural ability, he earned his own ‘‘ discharge,” and his suc- 
cess in life was well won by his own efforts. Three generations 
of judges in a direct line is, indeed, a remarkable record, but 
in each case it was due to individual ability and effort, and not 
to the influence of family or fortune. Representative Chipman 
was a man of states ike qualities and enlightened ideas on 
public questions. As a lawyer he was broad in his views, a log- 
ical reasoner from general principles, rather than techni 
He has been called a born lawyer,” and few had so good a 
claim to the appellation. As a judge he possessed the strong 
family trait of seeing almost by intuition what justice demanded 
what the law ought to be and, therefore, what it must be, and 
his rare faculty in the use of plain and simple language made 
his views clear to the jury. He was emphatically a man of the 
poopie, thoroughly American in thought and manner. Socially 

is manner was quiet and gentle in the extreme. Above all 
other traits his strong common sense was his marked character- 
istic. This was always manifestin hisconversation, and coupled 
with a direct but easy and graceful mode of expression, and 
seasoned with a delicate flavor of humor, made the most 

le of companions. 

In behalf of Vermont, I am glad to add her tribute of respect 
and affection for the memory of one so worthy of esteem, and 
whose nameand family were so closely and honorably identified 
with the early history of the State. 


Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, within a few years past I 
have seen it often suggested by way of criticism that it was a 
waste of time and an improper interruption of our public duties 
to pause long enough in our daily toil to say farewell in aca 4 
terms over the graves of our fallen comrades, Theagein whic 
we live is indeed dominated by a hard, hurrying, greedy, time- 
saving, ruthless spirit,a spirit which, if acted upon, would leave 
the dead unburied, and abandon ail funeral rites rather than lose 
an n to make pecuniary gains and advance in ma- 
terial wealth. 


_Clinging, however, yet awhile to one of the sweetest ameni- 
ties ever known between the living and the dead, and to one of 
the tenderest traditions of the human race, the Senate finds it 
becoming to halt in the arena of conflict, and with its accustomed 
dignity and reverence do honor to the memory of one of the rep- 
resentatives of the American people. Sir, long may it be so, and 
far distant the day when the summons of death shall fall on 
heedless hearts in this body, or its courtesy be stinted towards 
the memory of those who have obeyed the call of the Great 
Master, and who will be known here no more forever. 

John Logan Chipman a few days ago, as it were, walked in 
our midst in all the vigor and strength of an unim men- 
tal and physical manhood. His individuality was positive, 
strong, frank, and manly. His presence and manner of conver- 
sation always persuaded and attracted me tohim. In his per- 
sonal bearing there was a mingled firmness, gentleness, dignity 
and deference to others, which rendered him at once aso 
favorite. 

Judge Chipman was a man of rare intellectual gifts and ac- 
quirements. His mind was clear, incisive, and brilliant. His 

p of a subject was terse and thorough. His speeches in the 
ouse arrested my attention very soon after he entered Con- 
gress, and I sought and made his acquaintance, anticipating 
th pleasure profit in doing so. I was not disappointed, 
and our relations were always most delightful to me, until we 


to meet no more on earth. 
of Detroit sixty-three 


Judge Chipman was born in the 2 
years ago last June, and he lived, won, and wore all his 
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honors, and died on his native heath. Whata career was his, 
what visions he beheld, what revelations broke upon him, what 
panoramic scenes of unfolding glory met his enraptured gaze 
as he watched the star of empire hovering over the mighty 
Northwest country, may not be recounted here. In the streets 
of his own beautiful home he played his boyhood games, while 
other boys of hisown age were playing in the streets of another 
village a little farther to the west, now enthroned a queen 
amongst the proudest cities of the earth, and destined in the 
not distant future tooutrival in growth, wealth, and splendor all 
that history has heretofore portrayed. He could remember 
Chicago when the ground on which the Auditorium now stands 
was for sale by the Government at a dollar and a quarter per 
acre. 

Those who have witnessed the indescribable transformation, 
the sublime trausũguration of their country, such as Judge Chip- 
man and his compeers looked upon, can well exclaim that life has 
been worth living and that they have not lived in vain. 

The history of his native city and State show that Judge Chip- 
man always possessed a full measure of the confidence of his fel- 
low-citizens. He filled many positions of trust and honor and 
left a record without stain or blemish. The ends he aimed at 
were elevated and just. As a jurist on the bench his work was 
marked by wisdom and integrity. As a Representative in Con- 
gress he had faith in the people and in their right and power 
of self-government. He was Jeffersonian in his constitutional 
constructions. He believed in the reserved rights of the States 
and in the blessings of home rule by the people of the States. 
He paid all due allegiance to the supremacy of the Federal Gov- 
srnment, but was not a disciple of either the ancient or the mod- 
ern school of Federal centralization. 

Mr. President, it is impossible not to deplore the death of such 
a man while yet in the full prime of all his splendid faculties, 
and at a period when age had not chilled the ardor and genial 
kindness of his heart. Iam tempted, however, in this connec- 
tion and in view of Judge Chipman’s apparently untimely death, 
tosay that the mere lapse of years is not life. To eat, and drink, 
and sleep, to be exposed to darkness and to light, to pace round 
in the mill of habit, and turn thought into an implement of 
trade this is not life. In all this but a poor fraction of the con- 
sciousness of humanity is awakened, and the sanctities will 
slumber which make it worth while to be. Knowledge, truth, 
love, beauty, goodness, faith, alone can give value and vitality 
to existence. The laugh of mirth that vibrates through the 
heart; the tears that freshen the dry wastes within; the music 
that brings childhood back; the prayer that calls the future 
near; the doubt that makes us meditute; the death which star- 
tles us with mystery; the hardship which forces us to struggle; 
the anxiety that ends in trust, are the true nourishments of our 
natural being.” 


Mr. STOCKBRIDGE. Mr. President, the life of the late 
Representative John Logan Chipman, of Michigan, covered a 
peony interesting period of the history of his country and 

is State. His career was a very unusual one. He achieved suc- 
cess in several diverse professions, and in his mature years came 
into the public service of his country, in which he earned genu- 
ine distinction and left an unblemished reputation for personal 
integrity and devotion to the best interests of the people. 

John Logan Chipman was the last Representative in Congress 
from Michigan whose life began within her borders, before Michi- 

an became one of the States of the Union. He was born at 

troit while that city was still a military post on the western 
frontier of civilization, not very greatly altered from the his- 
toric older town that had been the outpost of the French do- 
minion in the New World. At the time of his birth the Ter- 
ritory of Michigan embraced the vast areas that now form the 
great States of Michigan, Illinois, Minnesota, and parts of the 
two Dakotas, and in all those great reaches there were less white 
e than now livein that ward of the city of Detroit in which 

e had his residence. 

Veterans of the Revolution and survivors of the great siege of 
Pontiac still walked the streets of old Detroit, and the distress- 
ing episodes of the war of 1812 still seemed current history dur- 
ing his youth. He was the son of a justice of the Territorial su- 
preme court and his grandfather had been a soldier of the Rev- 
olution and a conspicuous figure in the brave days of the begin- 
ning of this country’s legislative history. The stirring events 
of Michigan’s invasion of Ohio, in the so-called Toledo war, her 
establishment of an independent though unrecognized State 

overnment, her peculiar entry into the Union, through the 

k door,” and the dramatic incidents of the patriot war on the 
Canadian border, were among the local events with which he 
was familiar in his young boyhood. While yet a youth, he was 
one of the explorers of the Hudson Bay Com and traveled 
extensively through the trackless wastes of t Také Superior 
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country, which was once referred to on this floor as the undis- 
covered shore of a frozen sea. 

He lived long among the Indians of the old Northwest and 
acquired a valuable experience, a hardy constitution, and a genu- 
ine affection for the aboriginal people, which lasted him through- 
out his life. He was one of the representatives of the Govern- 
ment at the last great treaty with the Indians at Detroit. After 
returning from his life among these people he was for forty 
years one of the foremost men of his nativecity. He became an 
able editor then a brilliant lawyer, and afterwards by favor of 
his people was advanced to the bench. He was one of the best 
of the many great judges who have adorned the courts of Michi- 
gan. From the bench he came to Congress, where he served 
until the coming of the end. He was a man of rare experience 
and of information far wider than that experience. He wasa 
learned constitutional lawyer and a remarkably effective public 
speaker. His faultless English embellishes many pages of the 
records of debates in Congress. 

His career in the other Chamber isnow apart of history. He 
rendered long and excellent service there. He achieved dis- 
tinction and he never failed of the warm and repeated approval 
of his people. His public service was especially marked, Mr. 
President, by his activity in behalf of the improvement of the 
Great Lakes and their connecting waters, and he foresaw an ulti- 
mate deep water way from the West to the ocean. He favored 
a vigorous and comprehensive foreign policy and declared, like 
Scipio concerning Carthage, that he thought he had never closed 
a speech well in which he did not say that Canada should be an- 
nexed to the Union. He loved theold soldiers. He oftenspoke 
and always voted in their favor. 

Itis a sentimentas well as a duty— 

He once said in the House of Representatives— 
that governs us in this matter of pensions. When sentiment is involved in 
any matter you can not apply to it the tests which you apply to other mat- 
ters, because there is a great human need to be et anda great feeling 
of thankfulness for a preserved Union to be satistied. Take something else 
to fight. Do not touch the veteran. Hands off from these best beloved of 
our household! Hands off from these men whofought under the flag! Hands 
off from the veterans who deserve well of their country and who the vast 
majority of this House intends to do so well by. 

And now, after his life-work is done, we look back over those 
busy and eventful years during which as a lawyer, judge, and 
legislator he played so conspicuous a part, and the least that 
can be said is that John Logan Chipman lived an honest man, 
and dying he retained the confidence of his fellow-citizens in 
the h ghan degree. 

Mr. President, I move, as a further mark of respect to the 
memory of Judge Chipman, that the Senate do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 o'clock and 50 minutes 
p m.)the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, January 26, 

894, at 12 o'clock m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
THURSDAY, January 25, 1894. 


The House metat llo’clocka,m, Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
E. B. BAGBY. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read. 

The SPEAKER. there be no objection the Journal as read 
will be approved. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call the attention 
of the Chair to the fact that there is obviously no quorum pres- 


ent. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York makes the 
5 that there is no quorum present. The Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The roll was called, and 202 members answered to their names. 

The SPEAKER. Two hundred and two gentlemen have re- 
sponded to their names. A quorum is present, and if there be 
no objection the Journal will be approved. 

There was no objection. 

AWARDS TO INFORMERS AND SEIZURE OFFICERS. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury,transmitting a detailed report 
of awards of compensation to informers and seizure officers un- 
der customs laws for the year ending June 30, 1893; which was 
referred to the Committee on Ways and Means and ordered to 
be printed. 


AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to have 
read at the Clerk’s desk a joint resolution proposing an amend- 
ment to the preamble of the Constitution of the United States, 
g the supreme authority and just government of 

in all the affairs of men and nations. This amend- 


acknowled 
Almighty 
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ment has been prayed for by churches and religious societies 
and by thousands and millions of our countrymen. It is very 
short and can be read in a moment. ; 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts to have the amendment read. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I object, Mr. Speaker, 
and ask for the regular order. 

Mr. MORSE. Then, Mr. Speaker, I move that the pending 
joint resolution be referred to the Committee on the oper peal 

The SPEAKER. It will beso referred. The Clerk will call 
the committees for reports. 

The Clerk proceeded to call the committees. 

DES MOINES RAPIDS POWER COMPANY. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois, from the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors, reported back with a favorable recommendation 
an act (S. 1126) granting to the Des Moines Rapids Power Com- 
pony the right to erect, construct, operate, and maintain a wing 

, canal, and power station in the Mississippi River in Han- 
cock County, III.; which was referred to the House Calendar 
and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

The Clerk having called the committees, 

The SPEAKER. This completes the call. The House, under 
the sposa order, will now resolve itself into Committee of the 
Whole 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, before the House 
resolves itself into Committee of the Whole, I wish to make a 
suggestion. The lead schedule in the pending bill is of a good 
deal of importance to many of the Western members, and the 
have had no opportunity as yet in the consideration of the Wil- 
son bill to offer any amendments or to present any reasons why 
a modification of that schedule should be made. I therefore, in 
their interest, ask unanimous consent that one hour to-day be 
set aside for the consideration of the lead schedule. 

TheSPEAKER. The gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. HOPKINS] 
asks unanimous consent that when the House resolves itself into 
Committee of the Whole to-day, one hour be assigned for the 
consideration of the lead schedule. Is there objection? 

Mr. COCKRAN. I object. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. If we go into Committee of the 
Whole I suppose the gentleman will not object? 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. The Clerk will report 
the title of the pending bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H, R. 4881) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Govern- 
ment, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Under the special order the House will re- 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union for further consideration of the bill the title of which 
has been read, and the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. RICH- 
ARDSON] will take the chair. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole, Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee in the chair. 


THE TARIFF. 


The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union for the purpose of further considering 
the tariff bill, The pending question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. ROBBINS], to which 
amendments have been offered. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all debate upon the pending paragraph shall 
close in five minutes. 

Mr. MARSH and Mr. WILSON of Washington objected. 
$ = leper of West Virginia. What time do gentlemen 

esire 

Mr. PICKLER. What is the request, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia asks 
unanimous consent that all debate upon the pending paragraph 
and amendments shall close in five minutes. 

Mr.COCKRAN. Iunderstand that that has been objected to. 

The CHAIRMAN. It was objected to and the Chair so an- 
nounced. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, several gen- 
tlemen desire to speak on the amendment, and I will modify my 
request and ask that all debate be closed and the vote be taken 
on the ae r and amendments at 12 o'clock, 

The CH AN. Is there objection to the request of the 
geutleman from West Virginia? 

Mr. COCKRAN. I object. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Then, Mr. Chairman, Imove 
that all debate on the pending paragraph and amendments close 
at 12 o’clock. 

The question being taken, the Chairman declared that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. COCKRAN. I ask for a division. 


The committee divided; and there were—ayes 168, noes 11. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Lask for tellers. 

Tellers were refused, only 10 members voting in favor thereof. 

The CHAIRMAN. The ayes have it, and the debate on the 
pending paragraph and amendments will close at 12 o'clock. 

Mr. MARSH was recognized. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman,I desire to give notice now 
that I shall object to any further extensionsof the time of speak- 
ers and also to any further extension of time for the considera- 
tion of amendments. I propose in some way to reach the lead 
schedule. i 

Mr. MARSH. I hope the gentleman’s interruption will not 
be taken out of my time. [Laughter.] Mr. Chairman, this bill 

laces upon the free list a class of agricultural implements. 

here is an amendment pending, an amendment which I favor, 
providing that countries which levy a duty upon this class of 
machinery when exported there by our manufacturers shall not 
haye their like product admitted into this country without pay- 
ing the duty provided by existing law. Ithink that amendment 
appeals to the good sense and the good judgment of every man 
upon the floor of this House. In opposition to the amendment 
it was stated yesterday by gentlemen on the other side that the 
manufacturers of agricultural implements in this country were 
charging our own people much larger prices than they were 
charging the people of other countries. As to the facts I am 
not informed, but yesterday it was stated that mowing machines 
were selling in this country within the last two years at from 
$85 to $115 apiece. I sent adispatch yesterday to ring &Co., 
of Chicago, asking them what their price for binders and mowers 
was in 1892, and in answer I have received this dispatch: 


CHICAGO, ILL., January 24, 1394. 
To R. F. MARSH, 299 A street,S. E. 


(Care House of Representatives): 


Binders, $105; mowers, $35, wholesale. 
WM. DEERING & CO. 


Now, I have here a letter upon the subject-matter of this 
amendment, from the Moline Plow Company, one of the largest 
establishments for the manufacture of plows and other agricul- 
tural 15 e in the country. Lask that this letter be read 
at the Clerk's desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

MOLINE, ILL., December 7, 1893. 


DEAR SIR: We notice that the Wilson tariff bill provides for the admit- 
tance, free of duty, of plows, reapers, mowers, cultivators, and some other 
agricultural implements. This provision of the bill we as manufacturers 
would not object to providing a reciprocal clause is attached to the bill; 
that is, if at the same time Canada, for instance, would remove the 35tper cent 
ad valorem duty on implements now imposed. Formerly manufacturers of 
implements in United States were able tosell large quantities of huplements 
in Canada; then the Canadian parliament im a duty of 35 per cent ad 
valorem on agricultural implements. This reduced the shipment of agri- 
cultural implements into a toa very small figure. e are still able 
to sell some goods in Canada, even after paying the 25 per cent, but only a 
few, as Canadian manufacturers are co’ Book absolutely the most successful 
efforts made on this sideof the line, and manufacturers in United States are 
consequently unable to build u their trade on account of the advanced duty. 

Inasmuch as the Wilson tarit bill, Schedule G, provides for a duty of 20 per 
e, wheat, etc., but specifies that the above articles are 

from any country that does not impose import duty 
rted from United States, we do not believe it 
from Congress to have a like reciprocal clause 


cent on corn, oats, 
to be admitted duty 
on like products when e 
would be asking too muc 
attached to the bill with reference to implements, unless it be that Congress 
proposes legislation in favor of the farmer and against the manufacturer 
at the same time. This we do not believe to be the sentiment of the Fifty- 
third Congress, and would ask you as an act of fairness to the manufactur- 
ing industries of this country, as well as the farming interests, and also asa 
special favor to the implement manufacturers of this country, that this 
8 idea as to tariff on agricultural implements be put in the bill. 

Would be pleased to hear from you on the subject, sta whether or not 
there are any prospects for such results. = 

Yours truly, 
MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, 


0 
By F. G. ALLEN, Secretary. 
Hon. BENJAMIN F. MARSH, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
[Here the hammer fell.| 


[Mr. WHEELER of Alabama withholds his remarks for re- 
vision. See Appendix.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The Committee accordingly rose; and Mr. MONEY having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, b 
Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, announced that the Senate 
passed without amendment the bill (H. R. 356) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to reserve from sale certain land in the 
abandoned Fort Cummings military reservation, and for other 


posse 

7 The message also announced that the Senate had d with 
amendments the bill (H. R. 3689) . the Gulf, Beaumont 
and Kansas City Railway Company to bridge the Neches and 
Sabine Rivers, in the States of Texas and Louisiana; in which the 


concurrence of the House was requested. 
The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
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amendment the bill (H. R. 2896) for the relief of James, 
residing in the original Hot Springs Reservation, in the State 
of Arkansas, asked a conference with the House of Representa- 
tives on the said bill and amendment, and had appointed Mr. 
BERRY, Mr. Pasco, and Mr. DOLPH as the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The m e further announced that the Senate had passed 
bills and a joint resolution of the following titles; in which the 
concurrence of the House was requested: . 

A bill (S. 870) authorizing the issue of a patent to the Pres- 
byterian Board of Home Missions for certain lands on the Omaha 
Indian Reservation for school purposes; 

A bill (S. 1424) to amend section 8 of An act to authorize the 
construction of a bridge across the Calumet River,” approved 
March 1, 1893; and 

Joint resolution (S. R. 55) providing for the erection of fire- 
escapes and bridges at the Government Printing Office, and fire- 
escapes at the Maltby Building. 


THE TARIFF. 


The committee again resumed its session. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman, the pending provision, as 
well as the amendment, it seems to me, serves to emphasize the 
fact to which the gentleman from New York [Mr. HENDRIX] 
called the attention of the committee a day or two ago, that the 
free-trade element of the country has captured the Democratic 
party, horse, foot, and dragoons.” This isa . to put 
on the free list completed machinery. If right in principle, it 
may be extended equally to all other machinery. 

It is, as the gentleman from Alabama said yesterday, a direct 
departure from the position of the Democratic party in Andrew 
Jackson's day. I have here what purports to be the resolution 
relating to tariff legislation adopted by the first Democratic na- 
tional convention, in 1832, all previous nominations of Demo- 
cratic candidates having been made by caucuses of Senators and 
Representatives in Congress. It 7 from this epitome of 
platforms of national parties that the tariff plank of the Demo- 
cratic party in 1832 was this: 

That an peran map protection to American industry is indispensable to the 
prosperity of the country, and that anabandonment of that policy would be 
attended with consequences ruinous to the best interests of the country. 

Indeed, in his celebrated Colman letter, Andrew Jackson most 
distinctly declared for protection of domestic industries, and he 
voted for the protective tariff of 1824. 

That was Democracy as known in the days of Andrew Jackson, 
and the Democratic national convention of 1884 reafiirmed this po- 
sition, and in 1888 declared for a revision of the tariff, with due 
allowance for the difference of wages of American and foreign 
labor.“ ý 

It has been my fortune to participate in debates upon the tariff in 
the House of Representatives six times since 1882, and in all those 
debates up to the present time the burden of the speeches on the 
other side has been that there should be protection adequate to 
the difference of cost of production arising from the difference 
of wages of labor here and abroad in the manufacture and pro- 
duction of articles. It was termed tariff for revenue, with in- 
cidental protection.” But whether protection is incidental or 
intentional makes no difference, provided the protection is 
there. 

At this session of Congress, however, nearly everyspeech that 
has been made on the other side has been made on the square 
free-trade or antiprotection platform. 

The gentleman from Ohio Mr. JOHNSON] has practically cap- 
tured the Democratic party, horse, foot, and dragoons, at least 
so far as all their arguments go, as declared by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. HENDRIX]. 

For the first time you are taking the ground not only of refus- 
ing what has been granted by Democracy in the past as to inci- 
dental protection, but you are endeavoring to place upon the free 
list completed manufactures. You are doing so at every step, 
and the country is beginning to understand that the modern 
Democratic party, captured by the free traders and the Popu- 
lists, is altogether a different article from the Democratic party 
of Andrew Jackson's time. You may rest assured, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the people are getting this understanding clearly into 
their minds; and when you have completed the work upon which 
you are now en —the work of destroying American indus- 
tries—you will hear from the country in a way that can not be 
misunderstood. 

Go on, gentlemen, in goe work of destruction. 

Here the hammer fell.] 

r. SPRINGER. Mr. Ohairman, I do not think the adoption 
of this amendment will affect materially the amount of revenue 
which will be received under the pen bill. The sole ques- 
tion involved is as to whether Congress will give some addi- 
tional encouragement to cotton manufacturing in the United 


States by allo those engaged in that business to import the 
machinery free o cs E 

At this time we are beginning to build up a large export trade 
in cotton manufactures. That export trade comes largely from 
the South. 

I was in Augusta, Ga., last fall, and found that in the six cot- 
ton mills of that city three-fourths of the product was shipped 
directly to China, where it came in competition with the cheap- 
est labor in the world. 

I find that our cotton manufacturers were able to export for 
the year ending June 30, 1893, $9,108,000 worth of cotton goods, 
and for the preceding year the exports amounted to $11,000,000. 
Of this amount, in 1593, $1,638,000 went to China, and the year 
1 $3,887,000 worth of cotton goods manufactured in the 

55 went to gee 

eve in encouraging the exporting of our manufactured 
products; and in order to do so, we must enable our manufac- 
turers to be put as nearly upon an equality with our rivals as 
ble, by giving them machinery without taxation upon it. 

ey already have free raw material. 

It has been said by some gentlemen in this debate that this 
amendment was in the interest of the South. For the sake of 
the argument I will assume that thatis true, although the 
largestamount of capital invested in cotton manufactures is in 
the New England States. But suppose it wereallforthe South. 
As the distinguished gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN] 
stated a few nights ago in this Hall, this billis sectional; itdoes 
benefit one section more than another, but that section is not 
the South. It is New England where the great portion of the 
benefits of this protection goes. Therefore, let us give some- 
thing to the new South, which is now struggling to build up 
manufacturing industries in her midst. 

If you will look at the deposits in the savings banks of the 
country, which are largely the surplus earnings of employés in 
manufacturing establi ents, you will find that in the State of 
Massachusetts for the year 1892-93 savings deposits amounted to 
$393,000,000. This was more money than was in the savings 
banks in all the States west of the Alleghany Mountains and 
south of the Potomac River. The six New England States had 
savings deposits of $748,000,000, and the States of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and the District of Colum- 
bia had an equal amount, namely, $780,000,000; and these $1,500,- 
000,000 of savings deposits embraced within $300,000,000 of the 
entire amount of savings deposited in savings banks within the 
United States. 

Let us do something to increase the deposits in the savings 
banks of the South and West by allowing the people in those re- 
gom to ongag in profitable manufacturing, as they are now 

ginning todo. Let us give them the encouragement that free 
machinery for the manufacture of cotton goods would give. It 
will produce the greatest impetus to manufacturing in the South- 
ern and Western States that has been given since our Govern- 
ment was founded. We canshipalarge 5 of this increased 
product abroad. Let us now give this aid and do this act of jus- 
tice to the South and West. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I hope these amendments 
will be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. ROBBINS], to which 
an amendment has been offered, and for which a substitute has 
been offered, to which substitute it is proposed to offer anamend- 
ment. 1 

The Clerk will first report the amendment of the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. ROBBINS]; anå inorder that gentlemen may 
hear this amendment, the Chair requests the gentlemen in the 
aisles to resume their seats and cease conversation or to retire 
to the cloakroom. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page de. Amend paragraph 591 by striking out the word “and,” in line 8, 
and inserting after the words “cotton gins the words and all articles for 
use in the manufacture of cotton, including machinery and equipment;" so 
that the ‘aph will read: 

“6591. Plows, tooth and disk harrows, harvesters, reapers, agricultural 
drills, and planters, mowers, horserakes, cultivators, thrashing machines, 
cotton gins, and all articles for use in the manufacture of cotton, including 
machinery and equipment.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas ee 
TERRY] offers an amendment to this amendment. The Clerk 


will now report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amend by striking out the word “and,” line 8, 82, and after the word 
parts thereof and agri- 


“cotton Fin in line 8, page 82, insert the words‘ 
cultural implements of all kinds.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon this amendment to 
the amendment. 

A MEMBER. Is not the substance of that amendment already 
included in the bill? 
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Mr. TERRY. Only a part of the agricultural implements are 
included, and they are of a kind that our ae me do not use. I 
wish to see agricultural implements of all kinds put on the free 


list. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon this amendment to 
the amendment. : 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
TERRY) there were—ayes 24, noes 130. 

Mr. COCKRAN. No quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CockRAN] makes the point of no quorum. The Chair will ap- 
point as tellersthe gentlemanfrom West Virginia [Mr. WILSON] 
and the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. TERRY]. 

Mr. B Ws. Mr. Chairman, there is some misunder- 
standing as to the question. Will the Chair state it? 

The AIRMAN . The question is on the amendment to the 
amendment, the amendment being offered by the gentleman from 
Alabama Mr. ROBBINS] and the amendment to the amendment 
being offered by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. TERRY]. 

Mr. BURROWS. Let the amendment be reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. In the absence of objection, the Clerk will 
report the amendment to the amendment. 

r. COCKRAN. A ge of order, 

The CHAIRMAN. e gentleman will state it. 

Mr. COCKRAN. It having appeared that there is noquorum, 
a. rang in order until the presence of a quorum be ascer- 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman simply asked to have the 
amendment read. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Is that in order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair stated that it could be done by 
unanimous consent. Is there objection? 

Mr. COCKRAN. Certainly; I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The tellers will please take their places. 

Mr. PAYNE. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. PAYNE. I suppose the amendment which I offered will 
come in as a substitute? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood the gentleman to 
offer it as a substitute, and stated that it was a substitute. The 
tellers will take their places, and those who favor the amend- 
ment to the amendment will please between the tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
81, noes 105. 

Accordingly the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN . The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
PAYNE] offers a substitute, to which the gentleman from Ohio 
par. HARE] offers an amendment. The Clerk will now report 

substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

1 ‘That ita ety eee imported, the product of any 
country which imposes a duty on such articles exported from the United 
States, there shall be levied, collected, and paid upon such imported articles 
the rate of duty existing prior to the passage of act.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will now report the proposed 
amendment to the substitute offered by the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. HARE]. 

The Clerk as follows: 


On page 82 transfer paragraph 591 to the dutiable list and amend same to 
read as follows: 

“On agricultural implements and machinery, including plows, harrows, 
cultivators, horserakes, grain drills and planters, mowers, reapers, harvest- 
ers, thrashers, 12 steam engines and cotton gins, and parts of such 
implements and machinery, 35 per cent ad valorem. But all such imple- 
ments and machinery, and parts thereof, shall be admitted free of duty from 
any country that imposes no import duty on the like articles when exported 
from the United States.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The questionis on the amendment to the 
substitute. 

The question being taken, the Chairman announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Division. 

The committee divided, and there were—ayes 10, noes 187. 

Accordingly, the amendment to the substitute was rejected. 

The CH MAN. The question now is on the substitute of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE]. 

The question being taken, the Chairman announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Division, 

The committee divided, and there were—ayes 74, noes 100. 

Mr. COCKRAN, No quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York makes the 

int of no quorum, and the Chair will appoint as tellers the gen- 
ean from West Virginia [Mr. WILSON] and the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. PAYNE]. 

The committee again divided, and tellers reported—ayes 80, 


noes 119. 
So the substitute was rejected. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is now on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Alabama, which the Clerk will 
report. 

e amendment was read, as follows: 

Page 82: Amend paragraph 591 by striking out the word “and,” . 
and Fering after the Sons 2 5 — ins Pi the words, © . 
use in the manufacture of cotton, including machinery and equipment; 
so that the paragraph will read: 

“591. Plows, tooth and disk harrows, harvesters, reapers, agricultural 
drills, and planters, mowers, horserakes, cultivators, thrashing machines, 
cotton gins, and all articles for use in the manufacture of cotton, including 
machinery and equipment.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon this amendment. 

The question was taken; and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided, and there were—ayes 63, noes 130. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

5 eg DRAPER. Mr. Chairman, I send an amendment to the 
esk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out paragraph 248, Schedule i and substitute the following: 

“On all ange corded cotton yarnsin its natural gray condition, on all sizes 
up to and including size No. 20,5 cents per pound; on all lecorded cotton 
yarns in itsnatural gray condition, on all s higher than No. 20, one-fourth 
cent per pound for each size above that namber; on all combed, colored, 
bleached, and twisted cotton yarns, or any other cotton yarn advanced be- 
yond the condition of single yarn, and on all cotton thread except spool 
thread, one-third of a cent per pound for each size number.” - 

Mr. DRAPER. Mr. Chairman, I present this amendment at 
the request of a committee of the cotton yarn manufacturers of 
the United States. The ground for the presentation of the 
amendment is that the reduction of the duty proposed is not 
only the ordinary one, that it will damage business and cause a 
reduction in the wages of labor, but that there is an extraordi- 
nary and disproportionate reduction in this item of cotton yarns 
which will erous to the continuance of the industry. 
This industry is an important one, employing tens of millions of 
capital and tens of thousands of operatives. It is not a local in- 
dustry. It extends throughout the South as well as the North. 


I propose to read extracts from two letters, one from the treas- 


urer of a Northern cotton mill, and another from the treasurer 
of a Southern cotton mill, in regard to this matter. 

The first letter is from the treasurer of the Globe Yarn Mills, 
Fall River, a concern having a capital of $1,200,000. He says: 


If such a measure as this should become a law it would practically have 
the effect of wiping out all the mills in this country engaged in the manu- 
facture of fine yarns, and the business which they now control would be rele- 
gated to our foreign competitors. Isay this after most careful consideration 
and studying the effect of the bill upon the various grades of yarns which 
are produced by the fine spinners of America. 

You are aware that we have had about all we could do, even under the 
present schedule of duties, to keep our trade in this fine cotton industry; 
and now to reduce these duties to the extent proposed is a Hir Eee out- 
1 5 ror the manufacturers of this country—persecuting the fine cotton in- 

ustries. 

In order for us to meet such competition as this bill would give it would 
be necessary for us to reduce our wages fully 33}, possibly 40 per cent. This 
would never be accepted by the employs who work in our mills. In fact, 
they would not be able to live upon any such wages, Yet we could not run 
our mills unless we had a reduction of fully 33; per cent, in order to meet 
the competition which would be forced-upon us by this new schedule of 


duties, 
ARNOLD B. SANFORD, Treasurer. 


I will now read the letter from a Southern yarn manufacturer, 
the president of the Pelham Cotton Mills, Pelham, S. C. He 
says: 

DEAR SIR: To show the effect of the tarif on Southern mills, I inclose a 
sheet of prices obtained from Manchester December 20, cov: the range 
of yarns made by Southern mills, or very nearly so, showing what they 
would cost to under the present tariff, and also what the cost would be 
under the proposed rate in the Wilson bill. This table will make clear to you 
that it would seriously affect the prosperity of the mills in the South, as it 
would permit the English manufacturer to land his product in this coun 
at from 2} to 3 cents per pound less than our average selling prices. The 
valorem system applied to yarn is not desirable, but if a specific duty of 5 
cents per pound for No. 20 and below, with one-quarter cent per po addi- 
tional for each number above, were made, it would be more equitable, and 
allow our mills to run, and at the same time make 50 per centreduction from 
present rates of — f 

A large number of mills have been bullt in the South during the past ten 
years, and more are now being erected; many of them are spinning milis, 
The consumption of cotton by these mills now amounts to fully one-tenth of 
the entire cotton crop grown in this section. The proposed reduction of 
duty. about 70 to 80 per cent of existing rates upon the numbers of yarns 


pes by these mills, would seriously cripple them and prevent the erection 

of others, thus stopping this rapidly growing indus the South, 

iawn number of spindles in the South in 1880 were 561,860; in 1892, 
Yours, truly, 


ARTHUR BARN TELD 
President Pelham Mills, Pelham, S. C. 


This amendment is somewhat technical and may need expla- 
nation to make it clear. The size number of yarn indicates its 
coarseness or fineness, and is based upon the length required to 
make a pound. 

The measure adopted by manufacturers is the skein or hank 
of 840 yards, or substantially half a mile. 

If one such skein weighs a pound, the yarn is styled No. 1. 
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If two such skeins weigh a pound, the yarn is called No. 10; 
and if one hundred skeins weigh a pound, the yarn is No. 100. 

Speaking in a rough way, the size number of yarn is a number 
indicating twice the number of miles of a given size that are re- 
quired to make a pound. 

Now, explaining further, coarse yarns are those between Nos. 
land 20; medium numbers, those between 20 and 40; and fine 
yarns in American pariance, those finer than No. 40, or where a 
pound will measure more than 20 miles. 

The coarse yarns are to-day very largely made in the South, 
which is also to some extent manufacturing the medium yarns, 
while the most of the medium yarns and all the fine yarns are 
made at the North. If the movementof recent yearscontinues, 
all the coarse yarn product and a large share of the medium 
yarns will be produced near the supply of the raw material. 

The South is therefore as much interested in proper duties as 
the North; and I must say that in the committee's schedule her 
interests seem to be lost sight of. t 

On No. 8 yarn, for example, the McKinley duty is 10 cents per 

und, while the proposed ad valorem duty if honestly collected 
As only 2 cents, a reduction of 80 per cent. 

On No. 16 yarn the present duty is 10 cents, and the proposed 
duty 2.30 cents, a reduction of 77 per cent. 

On No. 30 yarn, the present duty being still 10 cents, the pro- 
posed duty is about 31 cents—a reduction of 67 per cent. These 
reductions are far beyond the ordinary reductions of the bill 
and far more than the industry will bear. 

The rates proposed are less than those in the McKinley bill 
on all coarse numbers and are as low as prominent Democrats, 
as well as Republicans, connected with the industry consider 
safe. They are made specific because yarn is peculiarly liable 
to undervaluation. 

Mr. Chairman, to illustrate 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DRAPER. Can I have two or three minutes? 

Mr. MORGAN. I object. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer anamend- 
ment to this amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Provided, That any citizen of the United States may ship any article grown 
by himself to any foreign country and have the same manufactured into 
articles of clothing or household goods for his own use and that of his family, 
and have the same returned to him free of duty. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say that I be- 
lieve that that amendment will be acceptable, inasmuch as it 
would seem equitable that those gentlemen on the other side 
should not toll a man’s property until he parts with the title to 
it. So long as the title is in him he ought to have the privilege 
of changing the wool or cotton into thread and the thread into 
cloth for himself to wear. Is not that good doctrine? That is 
the scope of this amendment, and I therefore think that it ought 
to be passed without objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘the question is on the amendment to the 
amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I favor the 
amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. DRAPER]. 
In the district in which I reside, all along the interlacing valleys 
of the Delaware River, there are located numerous textile in- 
dustries, and it is in their interests that I support this amend- 
ment, The provisions of this bill will absolutely destroy many 
ofthese plants. I do not expect that any amendment offered in 
the interest of protection will be adopted by the other side. The 
record of this debate in the Committee of the Whole shows that 
there is a well-organized determination by the majority to press 
it to a passage regardless of all results, and with only those 
amendments sanctioned by the chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, representing the majority, and those amend- 
ments clearly in the interest of either sectional or party indus- 
tries, the cry for protection to which was too strong for the 
Democratic free traders to resist. 

The chairmanof the committee, Mr. WILSON, in his scholarly 
speech at the opening of this debate, declared the full purpose 
of this legislation when he announced that it was but the be- 
ginning of the end; that it was for the revolutionary purpose of 
tearing down and demolishing protection. Chosenona platform 
that denounces protection as unconstitutional and the present 
beneficent law as afraud, the gentlemen of the majority of the 
Ways and Means Committee and their spokesman, the chair- 
man, so far did not dare to carry to the extreme their icono- 

elastic views, but they brought into the House this measure, 
prepared in secret, which is neither protection nor free trade. 

It is bastard legislation, powerful for mischief and power- 
less for good.” It is a little singular historical coincidence that 
the day upon which this debate over this bill began—January 
8, 1894—was the anniversary of the day when Andrew Jackson 
at New Orleans beat back British invasion, and that upon this 


day preparations were being made for the inauguration, as gov- 

ernor of Ohio, chosen to that exalted position by the most re- 

markable expression of popular opinion and popular majority 

that has taken place, with one exception, since the war, the 

RREAN whose name is connected with the present protective 
aw—William McKinley. 

This bill is in the interest of British commercial invasion of 
the finest home market in the world. Gentlemen on the other 
side, the dark continent of this House, can remember a genera- 
tion ago that there was a vested interest in the South worth 
from fifteen hundred to two thousand millions of dollars, which, 
in the opinion of the rope of the South, was menaced by the 
election of the first Republican President, the immortal Lincoln. 
So strongly did these people believe that their interest which 
was guaranteed to them under the Constitution was menaced, 
that they rose up to destroy the Government, and their folly was 
only demonstrated after four years of long and bloody warfare 
aad countless expenditure of treasure. Out of the smoke and 
tumult of war the vested interest disappeared. 

After the elections of 1892, through the repeated declarations 
and acts of the Democratic party, 815,000, 000,000 worthof in- 
vested, capital, builded up and protected through a generation 
under the Constitution, was menaced. The minatory declara- 
tionsof the President-electand his chief advisers, most of whom 
came from the South—and I speak with no sectional feeling, as 
this matter should be discussed dispassionately—so frightened 
and alarmed this vast interest that it is no wonder capital re- 
treated; all adventure and enterprise in business was suspended; 
mills, factories, and industrial establishments suspended work; 
banks failed, and 8 of unemployed began to throng the 
streets and the bitter cry of want and distress, such as never be- 
fore was heard in this country, went up in protest against any 
such revolutionary change. If such alarm and such disaster 
could take place by the mere threat of adverse legislation, into 
what darkness of business depression would this legislation com- 
mit us if consummated? But it will not be consummated. 

Protection has been the policy of this country ever since the 
pillars of it, hewn in Corinthian beauty, were first fashioned and 
established. Every Administration from that of Washington 
down, save the present, has been more or less committed to the 
protective > policy. It has been the one economic question that 
preceded all others in American politics when arms were silent 
and taxation and revenue were discussed. It more seriously af- 
fects the interests of American workingmen wherever employed, 
in milling: in mining, in the gainful occupations or the profes- 
sions, or in agricultural pursuits, than any other. Our present 
system of government was hardly initiated when the ways and 
means for its support were considered. The Revolution had left 
the country largely in debt. Not a dollar was in the Treasury. 

The old powers of the Confederacy, a government well de- 
scribed as a rope of sand,” were incapable of compelling reve- 
nue, or even compelling the most ordinary confederation for 
economic gil megs To provide revenue was the first considera- 
tion of the infant Government, and the conclusion was early and 
speedily reached that a system of taxation by indirection from 
revenues from duties on imported merchandise would be the 
least burdensome to the people and at the same time afford pro- 
tection to industries then beginning to assert themselves, and 
which had been established or ventured upon when the colonies 
were under the ban of all the Crown legislation discriminating 
against the encouragement or establishment of manufactories or 
industries in the colonies, Through the genius of Alexander 
Hamilton and by his efforts a tariff act was by Congress 
and approved by President Washington on July 4, 1789. 

This act fixed the rate of duties on articles enumerated, and 
Congress declared that it was passed because it was necessary 
for the support of the Government, in the dischargeof its debts, 
and for the encouragement and protection of manufacturers. 
This legislation has often been referred to. Itis the crownin 
illustration of the early tendency of the Government in behalf 
of itsown preservation and protection. Itaccomplished all that 
its designer, the great first Secretary, foreshadowed. Many 

ears alter, in speaking of Hamilton and his part in this early 
egislation, Webster said of his financial genius: ; 
He smote the rock of national resources and abundant streams of revenue 
ee forth; he touched the dead corpse of public credit and it sprung upon 
ts feet. 

The members of Congress who voted for this act and the 
President who approved it were, many of them, members of the 
Convention which framed the Constitution. They were familiar 
with its 1 8 5 as well as its provisions, and it would seem here 
that this is a sufficient answer alone to the declarations of the 
Chicago platform of 1892—a sufficient answer to the Democratic 
assertion that a tariff for protection is unconstitutional. If still 
stronger argument is needed, it has been furnished in the speech 
made a few days ago by my colleague from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
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DALZELL], whose legal ability upon this floor can not be dis- 
puted in citing the constitutional questions arising under this 
and other TERPEN acts which have been determined by the 
highest judicial authority of the land. 

A his first message to Congress President Washington said: 


The safety and interest of the American people uire that they should 
omote such manufactures as tend to render them independent of others 
Ke essentials. particularly military supplies. The adyancement of agricul- 


ture, commerce, and manufactures by all proper means will not, I trust, need 


recommendation. 

Fresh from the successful termination of the war of our Inde- 
pendence, the Father of his Country well knew the paucity of 
those manufactures which could produce military munitions. 
Protection and encouragement would establish them. Iron man- 
ufactories soon sprung up, and before the second war with the 
mother country came upon us the country was able to be inde- 

ndent of all others in these essential requirements for war. 
Washington repeatedly spoke favorably to the protective idea. 
In his last annual message to Congress, he said: 

Co have repeatedly, and not without success, directed their atten- 
tion to the encouragement of manufactures. The object is of toomuch con- 
sequence not to insure a continuance of their efforts in every way which 
shall appear eligible. 

All the early Presidents and fathers of the Republic took 
equally strong pros in favor of protection to American la- 
bor and industries—Adams, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, John 
Quincy Adams, and Andrew Jackson, the iron-hearted hero who 
is so often appealed to, with Jefferson as the prototype of true 
Democracy. In a very carefully written letter by Andrew Jack- 
son to Dr. L. H. Coleman, dated Washington, D. C., April 26, 
1824, he said: 

God has filled our mountains and our plains with minerals, with lead, 
iron, and copper, and given us a climate and soil for the growing of hemp 
and wool. These being the grand materials of our national defense, they 
ought to have extended to them adequate and fair protection that our own 
manufacturers and laborers may be placed in a fair competition with those 


of Europe. 
What is the situation of the agriculturist? Where has the American 


farmer a market for his surplus products? Except for cotton he has neither 
a foreign nor a home market. Does not this clearly prove where there is no 
market either at home or abroad, that there is too much labor employed in 
agriculture, and that the change of labor should be multiplied? Common 
sense points out the remedy. Draw from agriculture the superabundant 
labor, employ it in mechanism and manufactures, thereby creating a home 
market for your breadstuffs and distributing labor to a most profitable ac- 
count, and benefits to the country will result. 

In short, we have been too long subject to the policy of British merchants. 
It is time we should become a little more Americanized, and insted of feed- 
ing the paupers and laborers of Europe, feed our own people, or else in a 
ae time, by continuing our present policy we shall all be paupers our- 
selves. 

Strong words! Patriotic words! How far remote from their 
idea has been the construction of this bill! In the formation of 
the numerous schedules the majority of the Ways and Means 
Committee seem to have forgotten the power and influence of 
our great commercial rival—England. They would throwdown 
the barriers that have so far kept her from encroaching upon 
our market, and in a visionary attempt to grasp the wide and 
far-distant markets of the world would surrender the most valu- 
able commercial territory and commercial field in the world, a 
field that extends over thousands of miles of territory in four 
and forty States. It is not only entirely antagonistic to the 
teachings of the founders of this Republic but to the early tra- 
ditions of the Democratic party. 

Several times, lured by the speculative theory of some power- 
ful leader, the Democratic party has ventured upon a free-trade 
or tariff-for- revenue policy. It was always followed by political 
and industrial disaster. The eras of protection have been eras 
of good business, active trade, fair es, and prosperity. The 
most striking historic illustration of this was when Martin Van 
Buren entered upon his term as President in 1837. The ‘‘slid- 
ing-scale act,” which grew out of the compromises of 1833, com- 
promises which were adopted to quiet the nullification threats 
in the agricultural areas of the South, was an act which pro- 
vided that all duty in excess of 20 per cent should be repealed 
within a period of ten years from March 2, 1833, and that no 
duty upon any article of imported merchandise should exceed 
20 per cent. 

nder the provisions of that act, the ultra enforcementof which 
occurred during Van Buren's term, the duty on all woolen goods, 
clothing, eto., was reduced from 50 per cent to 29 per cant be- 
tween the periods of July 4, 1836, and January J, 1841, and there 
was a corresponding reduction in all other imported goods. 
When Mr. Van Buren delivered his inaugural, March 4, 1837, he 
spoke thus of the prosperity of the nation: 

In all the attributes of a great, happy, and flourishing people, we stand 


without a parallel in the world, an aggregate of human prosperity surely | 


not elsewhere to be found. 


That statement was true. American industry in all its 
branches was prosperous; revenue of the Government abundant; 
the pie everywhere contented and happy, but the President 
and hisCabinetapplied themselves mostdiligently to the enforce- 
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ment of the law reducing duties on imported goods. Scarcely 
had they begun the work of destroying American manufactures 
before a financial panic swept over the county with paralyzing 
results—a depreciated currency, suspension of banks, and iinan- 
cialembarrassmenteverywhere. The National Treasury became 
insolvent, in consequence of which President Van Buren wascom- 
lled to convene ail big in special session on the first Monday 
in September, 1837. Van Buren’s inaugural of March 4, was in 
paraphrase not unlike the glowing description of our prosperity 
recited by President Harrison in 1892. Let us read a portion of 
his message to Congress convened in extraordinary session the 
September following: : s 

I deeply regret that events have occurred which require me to ask your 
consideration of such serious topics. I could have wished that in m 
my first communication to you I had nothing to dwell upon but the history 
of the nation's unalloyed prosperity. Since it is otherwise, I can only feel 
more deeply the responsibility of the respective trusts ed to us,and 
under the pressure of difficulties unite in invok: the guidance and aid of 
the Supreme Ruler of nations, and in . th zealous resolution to 
overcome difficulties by which we are environ 

President Van Buren attributed the panic to a debased cur- 
rency, just as Cleveland attempted to obscure the truth by charg- 
ing the Cleveland ye to an overpurchase of silver bullion. 
Like Cleveland and the Democratic pay are still doing, Van 
Buren kept on battering American industries, and at the meet- 
ing of Congress in December, 1839, the depression in business 
being still more alarming, the President sent another doleful 
message to Congress, in which he said: 

Iregret that I can notcongratulate you thatthe past year has been one of 
unalloyed prosperity. Serious embarrassments yet derange the trade of 
many of our cities, but by bu less and selling more and managing all 
affairs, public and private, with strict economy and frugality, we shall see 


our country soon recover from a temporary depression and advance with 
renewed vigor in her career of prosperity. 


Van Buren, who was not so great a statesman as he was a poli- 
tician, imagined in this message that by a mere announcement 
from the Executive, people could buy less and sell more; that 
they could by the same edict practice economy and frugality. 
It is not necessary for President Cleveland to thus advise the 
people. 

The wage-earner and bread-winner in this country have nec- 
essarily to practico economy and frugality, and even to come 
within the margin of actual want and poverty by the overthrow 
and cessation of the manufactories and industries upon which 
their wages depended. Van Buren attributed the disasters of 
his term to the serious embarrassments that deranged the trade 
of many cities, by the ravages of fire and disease that painfully 
afflicted otherwise flourishing portions of our country. When 
no fires or pestilence could be found, Van Buren always fell back 
upon the currency, as our later President does upon the silver 
question, as the scapegoat, the hideous monster that caused the 
appalling distress. 

During the free-trade era, from 1835 to 1841, the country, de- 
moralized by business failures and financial troubles, was still 
further impoverished by a drain of 811,765,407, the value of for- 
eign goods imported in excess of our exports of American prod- 
ucts. The average annual balance against us for these years was 
more than $16,000,000, Van Buren was elected by a vote of 170 
to 73 cast for Gen. Harrison in the electoral college. In 1840 
he again went before the people for a vote of confidence. The 
result of that election was 60 electoral votes for Van Buren to 
243 for the elder Harrison, a complete reversal in four years, ag 
decisive an expression of the party feeling as is a comparison of 
the election returns of 1892 and 1893, the only difference bein 
that the change in one case took four years whilst the unive 
distress in 1893 caused the voters to change front within the 
short time of one year. 

With Gen. Harrison's election the protective tariff idea came 
again, as in the earlier says of the Republic, to the front. The 
Whig Congress, under the leadership of the author of the Ameri- 
can system, repealed the Democratic free-trade act that had so 
nearly bankrupted the United States and a moderate protective 
tariff bill was enacted in its stead. Immediately the furnace 
fires were relighted; the factory bells recalled men, long idle, 
to their daily labor; water was again turned on wheels that had 
long ceas2d to revolve; machinery, long silent, moved alon 
again as merrily as the hands and hearts of the men who guide 
it. As if by magic, universal distress, poverty, and N 
gave way to general prosperity and happiness; and, as Van 
Buren so tersely said in his first inaugural, there was an ag- 
gregate of human prosperity not elsewhere to be found. 

The splendid results of American protection were not wit- 
neszed alone in the houses of American workmen, on American 
farms, in American workshops, mills, and mines, but they are 
still further evidenced by the impressive and unchangeable offi- 
cial statistics of the Treasury Department, which show thas 
from 1842 to 1847, the short ponn that the protective tariff wat 
in operation, our exports of American products exceeded im- 
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ts of foreign goods by $66,179,596, an average in our favor of 

11,000,000 a year, and compared with the Van Buren free-trade 
pee’ anet gain of settlement in our favor of the transatlantic 

eof $27,000,000 a year. 

Under the Harrison protective act of August 30, 1842, the 
ecommerce and industries of the nation took on new life, and 
quickly the fullest measure of prosperity and contentment was 
restored to our country, re notwithstanding that object lesson, 
a lesson so plain that to disregard it seemed criminal, the Dem- 
ocratic national convention of 1844 resolved that— 

It is the duty of every branch of the Government to enforce and practice 
thé most rigid economy in conducting our public affairs and that no more 
revenue ought to be derived than is req to defray the necessary ex- 
penses of the Government, 

The Whig convention of the same year declared for— 

A tarif for revenue to defray the necessary expenses of the Government, 
and discrimatinz with special reference to the protection of the domestic la- 
bor of the country. 

The Whig party, like the Republican party, always was the 
conservator of the laboring element. 

Clay, the great protectionist, was the Whig candidate. James 
K. Polk was the Democratic candidate, back of whom was the 
real power behind the throne, Robert J. Walker. The gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] who, although he describes him- 
self in the biography as quiet in manner and plain in dress,” is 
one of the most rampant and ubiquitous free traders upon this 
floor, attempted in one of his speeches a few days ago to inter- 
pret the elections of 1844 with reference to Pennsylvania as dis- 
crediting the protective idea. Pennsylvania was carried in 1844 
by the Democratic candidate through the ingenious device of a 
letter written by or for the Tennessee politi Polk, to Judge 
Kane, of Philadelphia. With that political adroitness or mal- 
adroitness for which the Democratic politician and party have 
ever been distinguished, this correspondence was designed for 

ial use in Pennsylvania and New York. Polk's letter to 
Haize Kane said that— 

The åuty of the Government to extend, so far as may be practicable to do 
80 by its revenue laws and all other means within its power, fair and just 
protection to all the great interests of the whole Union. 

Owing to the refusal of Silas Wright, of New Tork. to goupon 
the ticket with Polk when Van Buren was defeated through the 
two-thirdsrule, George M. Dallas, an eminent Pennsylvanian and 
then protectionist, was given the second paos. Under the skill- 
ful use of the Kane letter and with the ral 8225 cry at every cross- 
road ok Polk, Dallas, and the tariff of 1842,” Pennsylvania gave 
6,332 majority against the magnetic Whig leader, and by the de- 
fection of the Liberty party in New York growing out of the re- 
vulsion over the disastrous Tuscaloosa letter written by Clay on 
the Texas auestion, New York, which was then pivotal in the 
contest, gave Polk 5,106 majority. 

With the election of James K. Polk came a Democratic House 
and Senate. Robert J. Walker, who had engineered the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Polk, and who wasa prominent free trader of Mis- 
sissippi, was appointed Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. Walker 
was a Pennsylvanian, born amidst the hills of Northumberland, 
but emigrated to the forks of the Ohio, and finally, through 
marital relations, found a home in Mississippi. His alliance 
with the agricultural and cotton areas of the South; his inspec- 
tion of slavelabor; his conversation with the g Democratic 
leaders of the South who then dominated the Democratic party 
in the Union, led him with all the ardor and zeal of a proselyte 
and an emigrant to put into practice the theoretical and specu- 
lative studies in economics which had long been his desire. He 
had the ambition also, as a President-maker, to as the lead- 

spirit in the Administration of his chief. He early formu- 
lated the tariff act of 1846, and to illustrate it furnished one of 
the most remarkable state papers ever issued, and which con- 
tains to a large extent the arguments ever advanced in favor of 
free trade as against the American idea of protection, and for 
ad valorem as against specific duties. 

The act of July 30, 18:6, approved by President Polk, was onl 

3 0 Senate by the casting vote of the Vice-Presi- 
ent, Mr. D . He betrayed the interests of the great State 
of Pennsylvania and his name for many zao afterwards was ex- 
ecrated politically by protectionists for his defection. The evil 
effects of the change in the tariff laws from import protection 
to the Walker tariff schedule, are attested by statements made 
at a public meeting in Trenton, N. J., by Hon. Abram Hewitt, 
in September, 1848; by Hon. Joseph Casey, of Pennsylvania, in 
the Thirty-first Congress, August 12, 1850; by a letter written by 
Henry C. Carey, of Philadelphia, to Hon. Robert J. Walker, 
Secretary of the Treasury, and by the Statistical Abstract of the 
Treasury Department. Mr. Hewitt said: 


Ihave lately been in New England for the purpose of securing a contract 
for iron rails in order to keep the mills after our present contract 
runs out. LIoffered to make the rails at the very lowest price at which they 
could be made at the mt rate of wages. An English agent came there 
and underbid me and got the contract. Thus, for want of a protective sys- 
tem, is the money sent to England toemploy English workmen that ought 
to have come to Trenton to employ you. 


Of fifteen rail 
limited orders of neigh 
single rail mill will be at work in the United States. 


Mr. Casey, in Congress in 1850, said: 


mills, only two are in operation, doing partial work for the 
and when these are executed not a 


The whole history of the manufacture of tron in Pennsylvania shows that 
in a period of seventy-five years there have been 500 furnaces erected. and out 
of them 177 failures, or where they have been closed out by the sheriff. Out 
of these 177 failures 124 of them have occurred since the ofthe Walker 
tariff in 1846, and out of 300 blast furnaces in full when the tariff of 
1846 was enacted into a law, fully one-half had stopped several months ago, 
and fully 50 more are preparing to go out of blast. 

Mr. Carey, one of the ablest writers on political economy in 
this country, in his letter to Secretary Walker, says: 

The tariff of 1846 has caused the total rnin of thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of the most useful men in the country. It tends to the utter destruc- 
tion of the coal and the fron, the cotton and the woolen interests. For all 
this we should elsewhere find some compensation. If we produce less coal 
and iron, we should have more wheat to sell. ff we make less cotton clo 
we should export more cotton. If we make less woolen cloth, we sho 
2 aoa wool. If we bud fewer factories, we should export more corn 

Have we more wheat to export? On the contrary, we have less from year 
to year. Have we more cotton, rice, tobacco, corn, and pork to sell? The 
answeris found in the fact that the quantity for export diminishes from 
year to year. 

The other witness, the Statistical Abstract of the Treasury, at- 
tests that during the time the Walker free-trade act was in full 
operation, from June 30, 1848, to June 30, 1857, a period of nine 
years, imports of foreign merchandise exceeded the value of ex- 
ports of American products by $291,909,398, an average against 
us of $32,434,377 each year the act was in force. 

Hon. Abram Hewitt is a leading Democratic citizen of New 
Vork. For many years he represented that ony aa Congress, 
and later was mayor of the city. Congressman Casey and Mr. 
Carey were Whigs during the free-trade epoch. 

The Democratic party was so elated at their success in repeal- 
ing the protective tariff of 1842 that at their convention in 1848 
they resolved: 

That the fruits of the great political triumph of 1844, which elected James 
K. Polk President of the United States. have fulfilled the hopes of the De- 
mocracy of the Union, in the noble impulse given to the cause of free trade, 
by 3 of the tariff of 1842 and the creation of the more productive 


The perfidy of the Democratic party in repealing the act of 
1842 was the leading issue of the campaign of 1848, and Gen. 
Lewis Cass, the Democratic candidate, having voted in the Sen- 
ate for the repeal of that act, was defeated by Gen. Taylor for 
President. . Whose growing and superb interests 
had been betrayed by one of her sons, was then the pivotal State, 
and by avery large majority declared in favor of the Whig 
ponar of protection and against the candidate whoin the Senate 

voted for the Walker bill. 

Let us still further review the political rope of protection. 
The Democratic convention of 1856 Aor on a progressive 
free-trade policy, as follows: 

Resolved, That the time has come for the people of the United States to 
declare themselves in favor of free seas and progressive free trade through- 
out the world, and by solemn manifestations to place their moral influence 
at the side of their successful example. > 

Itlooksasif they were then beginning to grasp for the markets 
of the world, or as if they were being inspired with the later hu- 
manitarian ideas symbolized in the now common expression of 
the other side, about the fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man.” 

James Buchanan was elected on that progessive free-trade” 
platform, just as Grover Cleveland was elected last year on the 
platform that Republican protection is a fraud and a robbery,” 
and in consequence a progressive free-trade” bill was approved 
by President Pierce in 1857, the day before Mr. Buchanan was 
inaugurated. 

This bill provided for a general reduction of 25 per cent upon 
all imported goods. The era from 1846 to 1857 was a prosperous 
one. is is not denied, but the reasons for the postponement 
of the evil day were many and apparent. The Crimean war 
closed the agricultural areas of the e and Russia was un- 
able to compete with our cereal productions, and the consump- 
tion of war compelled large drafts to be made upon this country 
for the supply of breadstuifs. The Irish famine caused a similar 
demand, the value of their land commercially prostrated by the 
harsh enactments of Parliament being diminished and the island 
drenched in poverty, want, and misery. Nearly every Irishman 
who could have left the country and been furnished with the cost 
of transportation would have emigrated to America. 

The immigration from this island during the years mentioned 
was very large, immigrants who brought many millions of dol- 
lars with them, who practically transported all their wealth at 
home to the new country, where liberty was enlightening the 
world, and prosperity was æbundant upon all sides. The Mexican 
war cost a very large governmental expenditure, which had to 
be supplied from the o Is of business and trade, which were 
kept busy, and last, but not least, the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia, and the wonderful output of this precious metal added 
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immensely to the amount of wealth and to the circulating me- 
‘dium. No other decade in the history of this country ever had 
such factitious elements at work to engender prosperity. And 
despite the effects of the Walker free-trade tariff of 1846, which 
turned the balance of trade against us, the country prospered 
and progressed. But the day of reckoning came! 

The free-trade act of 1846 cut import duties down to the very 
lowest point it was possible for American industries to stand, and 
when that progressive free-trade ” act was made in 1857, a finan- 
cial ic overwhelming the nation ran upon its heels, and this 
continued throughout Buchanan’s term. So disastrous and uni- 
versal were the immediate results of that act that in his first 
message to Congress, only nine months after the approval of the 
bill, President Buchanan was compelled to state: 

The earth has yielded her fruits abundantly, and has bountifullyrewarded 
thetoil of thehusbandman. Our great staples have commanded high prices, 
and up tili within a brief period our manufacturing, mineral, and mechan- 
ical occupations have largely partaken of the general prosperity. We have 
pos all the elements of material wealth in rich abundance, and yet, 
notwithstanding all these advantages, our country, in its monetary interests, 
is at the present moment ina deplorable condition. In the midst of unsur- 
passed plenty in all the productions of agriculture, and in all the elements 
of national wealth, we find manufactures suspended, our public works re- 
tarded, our private enterprises of different kinds aband and thousands 
of useful laborers thrown out of employment and reduced to want. 

Here were all the conditions of 1893, perhaps in a lesser de- 
gree. Each succeeding annual message of President Buchanan 
was more doleful than the preceding ones, inasmuch as the 
crushing process continued until the progressive free trade” 
act of 1857 was repealed by the enactment of the Morrill-Sher- 
man protective tariff of March 2, 1851. Recollect that this was 
before Sumter was fired upon and before the war necessitated 
what have been called by the opposition the taxations of a war 
tariff. It was an act that followed the results of the election of 
1860. Pennsylvania, the foremost manufacturing and almost the 
foremost agricultural State in the Union, a State where agri- 
culture and manufacturing go along side by side in equal pros- 
poy, in the October prior to the e of the Morrill act 

settled the question of the election of a Republican Presi- 
dent. It had settled it by the election of Andrew Curtin to be 
the Republican governor of the State. 

The canvass conducted by Curtin in every city and at every 
cross-road in Pennsylvania throughout the manufacturing, and 
especially throvghout the mining tortons of the State, was con- 
ducted upon tariff lines alone. e great theme of the young 
Republican candidate was protection. By masterfularguments, 
close reasoning, and historical abstracts and statistics that were 
beyond controversion, he led the yoters of his own State toa 
true understanding of the issue and the benefits of protection. 
He was elected by so decisive a majority as to settle the Presi- 
dential controversy of the succeeding month. And it was fol- 
lowing up to a logical conclusion the issue of this campaign in 
the Keystone State—a State which had furnished a President 
to the Democratic y at the preceding election—and the 

irit of the conviction that protection was the true American 

ea that led to the blessings of prosperity and wealth, and that 
caused the enactment of the act of 1861. ring the five years 
from June 30, 1856, until June 30, 1861, when the Morrill act went 
into operation, imports of foreign goods exceeded the value of 
Amer products by 8164, 160,623, thus requiring a further 
drain upon our impoverished country of $32,832,124 a year in 
settlement of the balance against us in our transatlantic trade. 

Omitting the war period, when the nation was treading the 
thorny pathway which led from darkness and-slavery up to lib- 
erty oa light, and when exceptional conditions ruled in the 
country, but not forgetting the fact that through and by the 
Morrill tariff bill and its successors the Government was enabled 
to raise the revenuesufiicient to pay the soldiers in the field who 
preservo the Union and to keep up the enormous expenditure 

the equipments for the war on land and on we come to 
the period when a Democratic President, the first elected since 
Buchanan and the first to reannounce, but with greater cour- 
age and more robust audacity, the theory of free trade. The 
Chicago platform declared Republican protection a fraud and a 
robbery of the great majority of Americans for the few, and 
upon this platform Cleveland was elected. 

No one disputes the large majority in the electoral college 
which he received. The opposition address themselves to this 
fact frequently as proclaiming the popular will upon the ques- 
tion of free trade or protection. It is forgotten that every dan- 
gerous element in this country was catered to by those actively 
conducting the Democratic campaign of 1892. Altgeld and an- 
archism were coquetted with in the great city by the northern 
lakes to win ignorant voters andsuccess. Populistand Alliance 
candidates were supported and sustained in the Western States 
where a deficiency in the crops had created discontent and con- 
fusion. The election machinery of the metropolis of the nation, 
under the management of the most dictatorial organization of 


corrupt practices that has ever been established in this country, 
fo majorities that were neither honest nor true. 

Everywhere the most violent and dangerous prejudices were 
aroused. The manufacturers of the country were denounced as 
brigands“ and ‘ robbers,” and the system which had made 
them prosperous and had given employment and wages to thou- 
sands of honest laborers was e terized as a system of rapine, 
pillage, and robbery. Before the first effect of the McKinle 
act, which was to slightly raise prices owing to the retailers cml 
middlemen taking advantage of it, had passed away, thousands 
of Democratic orators on every stump, with un led dema- 
gogy, appealed to prejudice, and with a most marvelous econ- 
omy in the use of facts and of truth, turned the tide temporarily 
against protection. 

The labor troubles throughout the United States arising out 
of differences between employers and employés, and especially 
the Homestead disaster, were used to the fullest advantage by 
every Democratic and Populist demagogue in the country. The 
Republican argument was borne down for the time being, but the 
prophecies of the Republican speakers in the campaign of 1892 
yet remain true. Cleveland was inaugurated March 4, 1893, and 
in his address, speaking of the prosperity of the country, said: 

Every American citizen must contemplate with the utmost * the 
growth of our country, the sufficiency of our institutions to staud against 
ew Linens shocks of violence, and the wonderful thrift and enterprise of our 

Further along, in the same address, referring to the question 
of free trade, he most impressively said: 

The people of the United States have decreed that on this day the control 
of their Government in its legislative and executive branches be given 
toa political party pledged in the most positive terms to the accomplish- 
ment of tariff reform. < A 

Hardly had the echoes of this inaugural address ceased to 
sound in the remotest corner of the Republic when the tide of 
financial distress began to rise and spread itself over the land. 
The condition was so alarming that on June 30, 1893, less than 
four months from the day President Cleveland so solemnly 

ledged his party to tariff reform, the glittering general phrase 

or free trade, when he was compelled by the stern decree of 
public sentiment to issue a proclamation convening Congress in 
extra session to the end that the people may be relieved, 
through legislation from present and impending danger and dis- 
tress.” The Republican vaticination of 1892 had too soon, alas, 
come true! In this call for the assemblage of Congress in ex- 
traordinary session, the President said: 

With plenteous crops, with abundant promiseof renumerative production 
and manufacture, with unusual invitation to safe investment, and with sat- 
fear have sprung up on every side ana loss and failure have involved every 
branch of —— Si x 

How marvelously similar to the doleful wail of Presidents 
Buchanan and Van Buren is this message of President Cleve- 
land. Like them. he confuses and confounds the truth by stat- 
ing that the appalling condition of the country was largely due 
to the result of the operations of the Sherman act for the pur- 
chase of silver bullion, and that in consequence the only recom- . 
mendation he made to Congress in that message was, The 
prompt repeal of the provisions of the act passed July 14, 1890, 
authorizing the purchase of silver bullion.’ 

If Mr. Cleveland had read the history of the Van Buren free- 
trade panic of 1837 and the Buchanan panic of 1857—not as a par- 
tisan, but as a patriot, not as one looking toward English and 
continental markets, but with an eye single to the preservation 
of the markets of our own country—he would have learned that 
it was the operation of free-trade laws that created those panics, 
just as it was the declaration of the Chicago platform and the 
solemn asseveration of the President, March 4 last, that the 
Democratic House and Senate and the Executive stood pledged 
to tariff reform (free trade) that caused the panic of 1893. 
Sconer or later Mr. Cleveland and the whole Democratic part, 
and the whole country must learn that the only relief from 
such panics, the only way to alleviate them when they come, is 
an adherence to the Republican and American system of pro- 
tection. [Applause.] 

Let us glance at the condition of the country. What an as- 
tounding change in so short a time! During the month of Au- 
gust, 1893, the Farmers’ Alliance leaders of New York issued an 
appeal to the farmers of the West to speedily send them corn, 
wheat, and potatoes. In that frantic appeal for help they said: 

Acry of hunger and starvation comes up from the heart of the great me 
tropolis, New York. It comes from the throats of tens of thousands of 
American citizens who are without bread. It ascends to Heaven amid the 
noise of the call board on the Stock Exchange and the pingling of 
the money counters of Wallstreet. It is intensified by t 
of starving mothers and famishing 8 ars becoming 


3 
and the gaunt specter of famine stalks ab unheeded by the pillage o 
labor and the ravishing of industry. 


It may be that the piteous pleadings of a suffering people for 
work or the cry of the starving millionsfor bread may not move 
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Congress and the Executive from their free-trade theories, but 
in the fullness of time the people will comprehend the situation; 
then, with their own right hand, through the irresistible power 
of the ballot they will apply a remedy as conclusive as it will be 
lasting. [Applause.] 

It has already been stated that under the free-trade Adminis- 
trations of Van Buren, Polk, and Buchanan, imports of goods 
made by the cheap labor of Europe largely exceeded the value of 
exportsof American merchandise. Official statements also show 
that during the brief protective tariff under the act of 1342 the 
value of American exports largely exceeded the value of foreign 
products imported into the United States. And now the same 
official statements of the Treasury Departmentshow that during 
the protection period of ten years from 1876 to 1885, the date of 
the advent of the pronounced free trader, Grover Cleveland, to 
the Presidency,exports of American products exceeded the value 
of imported goods in the enormous total of $1,544,707,418, an av- 
arago of $154,000,090 a year in our favor during the ten years pre- 
ceding the year when Cleveland entered the Presidential office. 

During the first two years of Cleveland’s Administration the 
American exports exceeded the value of foreign products im- 

rted by $67,952,137, but during his last two years rag aed of 
Kiei goods exceeded the value of American exports by $30,- 
732,884, making the average excess of exports over imports about 
$9,300,000 a year for the first four years of Cleveland’s term as 
against $154,000,000 a year during the ten years that preceded 
him. And there was no change in the tariff laws. It was the 
execution of them and the moral effect of Cleveland and free 
trade that produced the result. 

During the four fiscal years under President Harrison, from 
June 30,1889, to June 30, 1893, the value of exports of American 
merchandise exceeded that of imports of foreign goods by $292,- 
222,847, as against an excess under Cleveland of only $37,219,253, 
a gain in our favor under Harrison and a friendly administra- 
tion of protective tariff laws of $255,003,594, an annual average 
in our favor under Harrison of $73,055,712, as against an annual 
average during Cleveland's term of $9,304,813. And now with 
Cleveland, hostile to protection and favorable to free trade, rul- 
ing at Washington, the official figures prepared by his Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Hon. John G. Carlisle, are more appalling 
than those of any other Democratic Administration since the for- 
mation of our Government. 

During the seven months ending July 31, 1892, we imported 
$497,397 ,562 worth of foreign goods, while for the seven months 
ending J uly 31, 1893, we imported $520,385,032 worth of foreign 

roducts, an increase in our purchases of foreign goods of $22,- 

7,470. During the same period in 1892 we exported $528,394,- 
541 worth of American products, while for the seven months 
ending July 31, 1893, we Aporia only $445,931,602 worth of 
American merchandise, a falling off in our export trade the first 
seven months of this year of $82,462,932 worth over that of the 
same period in 1892, which with the increase of imports over 
last year shows a net loss of 8105, 452,402, which if continued at 
the same rate would mean an annual balance of trade against us 
of $180,775,548 worth a year under the hostile Administration of 
Cleveland instead of an annual average balance in our favor of 
$73,055,712, as was the case under the protective Administration 
of Mr. Harrison, an adverse difference of $250,000,000 a year. 

Work is scarce and wages low in the United States for the rea- 
son that during the twenty years ending June 30, 1892, we im- 
ported from foreign countries $12,988,320,940 worth of the prod- 
ucts of the cheapest labor on the globe, an annual average of 
$649,416,047, about 75 per cent of which entered into competition 
with the products of American mills, mines, and workshops. 

During the twenty years preceding June 30, 1892, the gates of 
Castle Garden e inward from Europe and 10, 362, 159 for- 
eigners, who toll at wages that barely sustain life, left their 
homes of poverty and distress in free- trade lands to better their 
condition under production in the United States. It is estimated 
by the Commissioner of Immigration that every emigrant to the 

nited States brings on an average with him, in actual cash, 
from fifteen to twenty dollars. Immigration of a certain kind to 
this country, under proper laws and restrictions, is not a detri- 
ment. The average number for these twenty years was 518,152 
per annum. 

During all that time the Democratic party was proclaiming 
in Congress, in conventions, political campaigns, through the 
press, and on the stump against protection to American labor 
and industries and in favor of tariff reform and tariff for reve- 
nue. Free-trade Democratic orators and editors will say that 
much of the $13,000,000,000 worth of goods imported into the 
United States during the past twenty years was free of duty, raw 
material, ete., which is true, but if you would know to what ex- 
tent manufactured goods made by the lowerpaid labor of Europe 
entered our ports in competition with the labor wages of Amer- 
ican workmen, turn again to the United States Treasury Ab- 


le ang we get this result for the past five years ending June 
t N 


Earthen, stone, and china ware a ore ior 
— 128, 186, 314 
— 40,044, 435 
214, 711, 820 
Woolen goods, carpets, clothing, dress goods, shawls, yarns, 
o SRE EERS EN P E AA E raced A E EE E edaeee 233, 492, 726 
W/ ns op ek yensauste vend pons eeaees 797, 121, 013 

These official pears are for five years only, and embrace but 
six classes of g . Extended over twenty years at the same 
yearly average, which is probably below the actual amount, and 
the total is $3,188,484,052. 

What are the absolutely certain results of a protective policy 
for a generation in this country? Let us take wealth, wages, 
prices, and prosperity. The wealth of the country has quintu- 
pled all the aggregate in the 200 years prior to 1860. In the 
great Olympian race of nations the United States now stands 
foremost in her array of concentrated wealth. Mulhall, the 
great statistician, who marshals figures with an accuracy and a 
dexterity which is marvelous, places our country at the head of 
the list. We have the empire of Great Britain easily, 
and at the ‘“‘canter” foreshown by Gladstone in one of his contri- 
butions to an American magazine. Who is there in the opposi- 
tion, or in any part of the Republic, who will dispute that the 
wages of the laboring man, of the artisan, and the workmen of 
this country are — than those paid in any other eivilized 
country in the world? 

Prices of all manufactured goods, of all products of protected 
industries, have gradually grown cheaper since the policy of 
protection was initiated, and to-day are cheaper than ever be- 
fore. Every article used in the trades or upon the farm has 
been cheapened by the competition of rival manufactories and 
industries protected against the competition of the outside 
world. These are the cardinal and basilar facts which speak 
convincingly in favor of the Republican policy. It is no answer 
to them to say that under a freer trade system and that under 
the provisions of this composite and sectional bill, we will in- 
crease in wealth; that the wages of the workingman will remain 
the same; that prices will be still cheaper, and that prosperity 
will still keep pace with the growthof the Union. It is not only 
good religion but good politics and good economy to hold fast to 
the things which are good, to suffer the blessings that we now 
have under a beneficent system rather than to grasp for imagin- 
ary ones which are only matter of speculation and of theory, and 
which so far as ever put in peaa in this country have been 
followed by . and financial trouble. 

The facts in favor of protection are so apparent, so conclusive, 
that the wayfarer, though a Mugwump, ought to be able to un- 
derstand them. Much stress is often laid upon the fact by the 
opposition that the agricultural interests of this country do not 
get along in equal prosperity and in the equal accretion of 
wealth with the manufacturing and protected industries. The 
agricultural schedules of the tariff act of 1890 were wholly sat- 
isfactory to the agrestic interests. They were made up for the 
special purpose of erecting a barrier against the cheaper labor 
and wage productions of the farms of Canada, Prince Edward 
Island, the Bermudas, and the transatlantic countries. I be- 
lieve there is no more vivid illustration of the beneficence of 
protection than in the district in which I live and in the State 
of which I am a citizen. Foremost in manufacturing, it is a dis- 
triet in a State almost first in agriculture. 

The farming interests of the State of Pennsylvania are not 
against this bill. If they were it would be a very potent argu- 
ment against protection. Let it be shown, as it can not be 
shown, not even by the ingenuity and intelligence of the gentle- 
man from Kansas Mr. SIMPSON], that agriculture and agricul- 
tural interests are depreciated and militated against by the 
principle of protection, and the whole fabric of the protective 
policy would fall. The distress and discontent in the agricul- 
tural areas of Kansas and the Western States have been caused 
by circumstances beyond the control of any legislation. Let 
Wansss produce large crops, even at moderate prices, say 60, 70, 
or 80 cents a bushel for her wheat, and sixty, seventy, or eighty 
millions of dollars go within the boundaries of the State. 

No such enormous profits are vouchsafed to the manufacturers 
of Pennsylvania. Their profits are small, their trade preca- 
rious, the competition strong and active, and it is only here or 
there, by skillful processes, by the aid of every advan taken 
by the cunning of the brain and the cunning of the hand of the 
workman and the master of the plant that some industries hava 
secured what may seem to be large profits. These are excep- 
tional, and whatis entirely forgotten by the demagogue, there 
z the es investment and the large attendant risk. [Ap- 
plause. 
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A few days ago I brought to the attention of the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. SIMPSON] the fact that in his own home town 
the principle of protection was carried out, the councils laying 
a tax upon persons who desired to sell goods in that town in 
competition with the local dealers. The gentleman replied 
that it was because the Republicans controlled the city. hy 
is it that the arguments of the gentleman have no effect in the 
town in which he lives? [Laughter.] 

lt seems to me that these ordinances which exist in nearly 
every town in Kansas and the West and throughout all the 
South, which levies a tax upon peddlers and traders who come 
within the limits of the home markets of these towns and cities 
for the privilege of trading therein, exemplify and declare the 
principles of protection out of the very mouths of the opposi- 
tion. Speaking as a farmer, the gentleman from Kansas | Mr. 
SIMPSON] states that the farming interests of his State have 
been injured by protection. I am sorry that I do not see the 
gentleman in his seat, for I have in my hand a telegram from 
Medicine Lodge, the place where he deals out the anti-protec- 
tion medicine. [Laughter.] It is from the mayor of the city, 
and I do not produce it from an persons motives, but as illus- 
. trative of my own argument and the argument for protection. 

MEDICINE LODGE, KANS, January 17, 1894. 
Hon. JOHN B. ROBINSON, 


1708 Rhode Island Avenue: 

Mr. JERRY SimPSON owns 800 acres land this county. Raises food for 
stock; assessed value $2,720. Selling price 85,000; ten years ago, $2,500. In- 
formation from reliable real estate agent. 

C. L. BRAMWELL, Mayor. 


The value of the gentleman's own farm of 800 acres ten years 
ago was $2,500. To-day its selling price, according to this dis- 
patch, is $5,000. This testimony comes from areal estate expert 
there. The gentleman’s own farm in ten years, under the sys- 
tem of Republican pillage and robbery called protection” has 
doubled in value. It has more than doubled in value, for I un- 
derstood him to say that he would sell his farm for 88.000. It 
has trebled in value ina decade. Why at this rate, if the gen- 
tleman should be alive, and I wish he may, although long be- 
fore this he will be converted to the 313 idea, his farm 
in 1994 would be worth $10,000,000. [Laughter]. The assessed 
value of bis farm, according to my information is $2,700, although 
he says that he will sell it for $3,000. f 

It appears to me that whilst the mayor of the city of Medicine 
Lodge may be a good Republican the assessor in Barber County 
must be K Populist [Laughter.] The gentleman from Kansas, 
however, is not so wildly delirious in his talk about the agricul- 
tural interests, nor does he rail so furiously agent the protec- 
tionists and the protected industries as does the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr.CLARK]. He comes in here and with a wild, social- 
istic gleam in his eye and a vision of an oppressive and odious 
income tax for hisenemy crossing his brain, threatens, as though 
he were the Ways and Means Committee and the whole Con- 
gress and Executive himself, that such a tax of this character 
will be laid that will bulge the eyes out of the millionaires in 
this country.” [Laughter.] This is a sort of pugilistic legisla- 
tion which carries one in general at least down to the region of 
Florida. Butwe are glad to know, even if we do not countenance 
the kind of contests of which we hear the reports from that land 
of the orange and magnolia, that the American system was su- 
perior to the English idea there and as quickly, as we believe it 
will be when it is once again plainly presented to the American 
people for their votes. 

e have become accustomed now to violent expressions from 
the opposition all along the line. The scholarly and courteous 
chairman at the headship of the Ways and Means Committee over- 
stepped his usual bounds of caution in his speech when he de- 
clared that this bill was the beginning of the end; that it was 
the first step in the direction of the revolution which would 
abolish protection forever, and he proclaimed his enlistment for 
the war, asthe CONGRESSIONAL RECORD proclaims his enlist- 
ment many years ago in another war, which was not for liberty 
or free trade unless it were free trade in the sale and barter of 
human beings. 

A few days ago the House was edified by the distinguished son 
of Ireland and of New York [Mr. CocKRAN], the Mirabeau of this 
discussion and of this revolution, who tells us that the system 
under which we have grown great and prosperous has been a 
system of Republican pillage. The gentleman's s h did 
credit neither to his heart nor to his intellection. He is capa- 
ble of producing a great speech. I introduce here an editorial 
from a leading New York Democratic daily, the Sun, to convince 
this side of the House, at least, that the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CocKRAN] is capable of great speech: 

BOURKE COCKRAN’S GREAT SPEEOH. 


With characteristic indifference to his personal fame, the Hon. BOURKE 
COCKRAN has neglected up tothe present time to furnish to the editor of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the manuscript of his remarkable speech on the 
tarif, delivered in the House of Representatives one week ago to-day. We 


mention the fact because it is quite possible that Mr. CocKRAN, in the multi- 
plicity of the demands upon his attention. and in easy carelessless concerning 
such matters, might otherwise postpone indefinitely a duty which he owes, 
not ee to himself, but also to the numberless admirers of his unrivaled 
oratory. 

Judged merely by the im: ect summaries printed in the newspapers, 
Mr. COCKRAN’S tariff ee January 13 was an effort worthy of re 
utation as a master of the golden art. [t certainiy produced a sensation 
the House of Representatives such as has not been witnessed in that body 
foralong time. The Chamber was crowded, and every auditor was held 
entranced by the charm of the New York Congressman's eloquence and wit. 
Friends and political adversaries united in making the occasion seem like 
a personal ovation to the orator more than a mere episode in the protracted 
Spy generally dreary outflow of talk for and against the Wilson humbug 


We observe that Mr. COCKRAN confined his treatment of the Wilson bill, 
which he was in onesense bound to defend and uphold, beinghimself a Dem- 
ocratic member of the Committee on Ways and Means, largely to the hu- 
morous aspects of that measure. He kept his brilliant audience in an al- 
most continuous roar of laughter from beginning to end. Interruptions 
from the SY passes side served only to afford material for his scathing 
sarcasm and pungent humor. The incomparable orator stood at his best, 
ready to launch the lightning of his wit upon every comer; and happy were 
those adversaries whose prudence mastered the temptation to put them- 
selves in the way of his flaming projectiles. 

What better, indeed, could BOURKE CocKRAN do than to expend his ex- 
uberant oratory upon the less serious sides of the tariff issue. The Wilson 
bill is not a theme for serious discussion, aud Mr. COCKRAN’s keen discern- 
ment apparently recognized that fact. But what a speech he might have 
delive had he enjoyed the privilege and honor of standing up in the 
House of Representatives and advocating the passage of a constitutional 
tariff bill, built upon the sure and safe Sore es so solemnly declared in 
the platform of the Democratic party! at duty would have been worthy 
of BOURKE COCKRAN; and to the performance of that duty he would have 
risen with a power and a genius which no other American orator now com- 
mands.—New York Sun, January 20, 1594. 


But the speech of January 13 was neither great nor compelling 
in its argument, nor in its prophecies will it be any more fruit- 
ful or true than were his prophecies in another really great con- 
tribution of histo American oratory upon another occasion and 
in another forensic strife. The cause he then championed, he 
told us, was the successful one and the cause which he opposed 
was the unpopular side, and that the election returns would 
prove it. He will find that the verification of the election re- 
turns of 1894 will put to shame his oratory as decisively as on 
the other famous occasion. 

Iam not surprised that the distinguished gentleman should 
be summoned into this House at the time when he was to spread 
his glittering generalities to a full array of the oppbsition and 
to crowded galleries. It needed all the horse power of his phys- 
ical engine to add courage to the weakened and weakening 
forces timidly supporting this bill. As an object-lesson in cal- 
isthenics, the speech was a success, and whilst Delsarte might 
have admired it, it lacked logic, continuity of argument, or con- 
vincing force. He was indebted to a light and easy study of 
Adam Smith, Bastiat, and Ricardo for many of his maxims and 
for most of his speculations. His imagination ran riot as to the 
wonderful millennium that would come when the shackles of 
trade were stricken and the United States entered upon its in- 
dustrial march of conquest for the markets of the world. The 
distinguished gentleman has the most prolificimagination of all 
the members of this House, and well may he have it, born as he 
was upon the soil of [reland and nurtured in the bosom of France. 

I deny that the system of protection is a system of pillage. I 
deny that it is unconstitutional and a fraud. The introduction 
of this bill into the House proves positively the constitutionality 
of protection, although protection of a sectional and partisan 
kind, as it also proves a stultification of the free-trade proclama- 
tions of the Democracy of 1892. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, there was some dispute yesterday as to the 
position of the great New York dailies upon this question. Per- 
mit me to send to the desk for reading an article from a leading 
Democratic paper, the New York Sun, upon the subject of the 
pending bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

WHAT IS THE WILSON BILL? 
Ra 5 a bill for the constitutional Democratic tariff for revenue only? Not 


Is it for a tariff for deficiency only? Not precisely. It will raise some 
revenue. 

Is it for a protective tariff? Well. a sort of protective tariff, but a poor and 
cranky sort. McKinley’s is much better, much more rational, systematic, 
and just to all interests. 

Taking revenue and antirevenue together, the Wilson bill is a fantastic 
and personal bill. It is a jumble of unconstitutionalities and favoritisms, 
compounded to gra the more powerful applicants for license to rob, and 
to vindicate the hobbies of Grover Cleveland put on record previous to the 
Chicago platform. Itis the greatest humbug of the age. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Pennsylvania. And the same newspaper 
manifestly appreciates the comical side of the position of the 


majority as they labor to square themselves with their declara- 
tions of 1892 and their practices of 1893 in legislation, as is shown 


by the following article taken therefrom: 


Positively the last few days of America’s ie av de and unparalleled mathe- 
matical marvel, the Wilson subtracting machine, makes a deticiency while 
you wait. N. B.— Visitors are invited to inspect Prof. WILSON’s rich collec- 
tion of unredeemable Democratic bonds of issue of 1892 without extra charge. 
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A beautiful souvenir in the form of a wooden cuckoo given to each visitor, 
matinées and evenings. 

No wonder that Democrats and Democratic newspapers. in- 
veigh against the absurdity and inconsistency of this pro 

tion, but consistency is a jewel that does not sparkie in 
the Democratic tiara. It is not only absurd and inconsistent, 
but it is decidedly sectional in many of its schedules. Potatoes, 
the product of the Northern farmer and his most valuable prod- 
uct in many instances, are laid bare to the competition of Prince 
Edward Island and the Bermudas. The duty upon potatoes is 
10 cents a bushel. Peanuts, exclusively the product of the South, 
must be carefully covered with a duty of 22 cents a bushel. 

Hoop iron for cotton ties to bale the product of the cotton belt 
is free of duty, but the same kind of ironwhen used to cover the 
bales of hay that come from the farmers of the Northern and 
Western portions of this country is taxed 30 per cent. Apples, 
eggs, cab , broom corn, onions, and the dairy products gen- 
erally the result of the energy of the Northern farmer, and 
which the Southern soil will not produce, or where it will pro- 
duce it the planter is too indolent to raise, are put upon the free 
list or virtually so, by lowering the any below the margin of 
protection, thus throwing open the market tothe competition 
of the cheaper labor of the Canadas. Marble, the product of 
Tennessee quarries, is carefully taken care of by imposing a duty 
of nearly 30 per cent, but granite, quarried from the everlasting 
hills of New England, is put upon the free list. 

Rice, which is exclusively a Southern product, has been the 
object of careful consideration and attention in the Wilson bill. 
Section 122 seems to show, as does the chocolate, cocoa, and 
broma section, that the distinguished chairman had forgotten 
the proposition of ad valorem duties when this special Southern 
p: uction is specifically covered with about 83 per cent duty. 

orthern manufacturers of woolen and worsted goois come in 
under ad valorems, not exceeding 40 per cent. Hay from the 
Northern and Western farms has protection only to the extent 
of 11 per cent. Linen-hydraulic hose, which is taxed as wear- 
ing apparel, bears 35 per cent ad valorem, one of the most ridic- 
ulous features in the bill. 

But why go over the details? It is bad in principle, bad in 

neral, and bad in detail. As the McKinley le tion was 

he most beneficent protection ever pen in legislation to this 
country, so this Wilson monstrosity is the most pernicious, de- 
structive, and revolutionary in its ideas and consummation ever 
attempted by a Ways and Means Committee. It returns to the 
old ad valorem duties prolific with fraud and undervaluations 
that have been condemned ai nearly all the leading Republican 
and Democr.itic statesmen who have made a study of the tariff 
schedules, and who have been at the head of the Treasury De- 
partment for the last fifty years. 

A quotation from the platform of the Republican party in the 
State of which I have the honor inpart to be a Reprezentative in 
Congress, adopted early in January, summarizes with terse and 
vigorous power the accusation made against this legislation. 

t says: 
ae simple anticipation of this measure has closed thousands of work- 
Na, reduced to idleness two millions of workers, and soup houses now 


displace former hives of industry. 
It has reduced values to an amount greater than the national debt. 


It will enla: the free list only upon productions which employ the 
greatest numbér of American workmen. 
It will strike with equal cruelty the farmer, the miner, the lumberman, 


the iron-worker, the glass-blower, and the textile worker. 

It will transfer work from our own mills, mines, and workshops to those 
of foreign countries. 

It is sectional in its authorship, and it is all too plainly aimed at Northern 


industries. 

It strikes Southern industries only where the same blow reaches greater 
Northern industries. 

It fosters the plantation system and destroys the farm. A 

Itis an attempt upon the part of the free traders of the South to reduce 
the industries of the North to the level of those of the South. 

It is vicious in its change from specific to ad valorem duties, the latter in- 
viting foreign undervaluations, and leading to constant and cumulative 
tra upon the revenues. 

It is vicious in reducing instead of increasing revenues. 

It will reduce the revenues many millions of dollars, and the reduction 
will pon with time. 

Itis vicious in compelling the Government to make up these deficits by 
means of increased internal and direct taxes. 

It is doubly vicious in compelling its supporters to resort to the most 

us War taxes or borrow money. 

It is wholly erroneous in the theory that the less work there is to do in 
this country the higher will be the wage of the workman. The tective 
— conveys the o thought, and says that the policy ch secure 

largest amount of work at home is the one which secures the best wages 
to the home workman. 


Upon this platform the pariy unanimously nominated a dis- 
tinguished Republican, a distinguished 8 a distin- 
gea Pennsylvinian and ex-Speaker of this House, as a can- 

idate for a seat in Congress from the State at large, to empha- 
size the fact, as will be still further emphasized by the majorit; 
given at the election in February, that the Keystone State 
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unalterably and irrevocably intrenched and buttressed in the 
protection column, and that no Democratic declamation, threat, 
or abuse will make her waver or cease to proclaim her belief in 
the only safe economic policy. [Applause 

It is a wonder to me, a continuing wonder, knowing the great 
State of my birth so well, that not one single Democratic mem- 
ber upon the floor of this House trom Pennsylvania has seen fit 
to take the floor in manly denunciation and opposition to this 
iniquitous bill. The great wool industries of Washington 
County that are attacked and threatened with destruction by 
this 1 have had no voice to defend them save from 
Republican sources. No Democrat from Pennsylvania can obey 
the voice of his constituency, or the voice of his State, and cast 
a vote for this measure, which will paralyze our great industries 
and add to the distress, want, and poverty now prevalent every- 
where. Where has the mantle of the late Samuel J. Randall 
fallen? Where is the voice from Pennsylvania in the Demo- 
cratic ranks that will recall the party to her ancient ways and 
the teachings of herearly, wise, andgreat leaders? [Applause.] 
What an appalling change, what a contrast in the condition ofa 
great country in so short a time! 

A parallel strikes my mind. In June, 1893, the telegraph 
from abroad brought us the news of a terrible disaster. The 
fleet of the greatest naval power in the world, Great Britain, 
was entering one of the harbors of the southern Mediterranean. 
The long line of magnificent war vessels, builded at the great- 
est expense and with the most skillful modern ingenuity in the 
construction of vessels of destruction, in peaceful seas, on a 
calm summer's afternoon, wes steaming along in double column. 
All officers and crews in their places, all awaiting soon the 
peaceful quiet of anchorage in the harbor. Suddenly the great 
commander at the helm issues a fatal order, an order. that was 
wrong in theory and wrong in practice. Thelittle midshipman 
by his side, who dared not speak, knew that the order of the 
vice-admiral was wrong and freighted with destruction and dis- 
aster. The humblest blue-jacket in the fleet saw with fear and 
terror the outcome. The order fle from the masthead and the 
fleet in double column was turned 16 points to execute an impossible 
maneuver. In a few moments all that was peaceable and pros- 
perous was turned to disaster and destruction by the collision of 
the two leading vessels, and a most appalling tragedy swallows 
up millions of dollars and hundreds of lives, and the life of the 
courageous but stubborn English commander paid the penalty 
of his error of judgment. 

One year ago the great States of this country, New York and 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and Illinois, Massachusetts and Indiana, 
Towa and California, that had grown prosperous and wealthy 
under the banner of protection, under the beneficent shield of its 
principles, were moving along in double column on peaceful com- 
mercial seas, and amid a calm contentment of prosperity never 
exceeded before in the recorded annals of trade since the Gov- 
ernment was established. [Applause.] 

The great commander elected to the headship of the nation 
by the popular choice of the people, in his inaugural, with a 
stubborn courage, flew a signal to turn this country suddenly 
many points out of its true and safe course. In a few months 
in the great States of New York and Pennsylvania we hear of 
financial panic and destruction. Allalong the line commercial 
uncertainty and confusion arises. Broken banks, business fail- 
ures, industries prostrated, and all trade and commerce arrested, 
enterprise baffled and unwilling to seek its former fields. The 
wage-earner and breadwinner, the professional man and the 
politician, the flockmaster, the great conservative middle class 
DA irere ar iik all know that the wrong order has been given. 

ause. 

F ey admire the audacity and the stubborn courage of the 
Commander in Chief; they believe that his patriotism is such 
that he would die at his post of duty even in the execution of a 
wrong order. Butis this the statesmanship, is this the policy 
which will keep the United States of America at the forefront of 
nations? Are we totread this pathway of distress and disaster for 
months to come? Is the depreciation in prices under the in- 
tended legislation and the menace of worse to go on and swallow 
up in its vortex millions of dollars worth of wealth and the say- 
ings of widows and orphans and the moderately rich who have 
invested their small surplus gains with the hope of small returns 
of profit? Will the . proceed with their revolutionary 
3 until the magnificent markets of this country are to 

laid open to the forays of English commercial enterprise and 
el which all around the globe is seeking its chance? 
: or a greater portion of my life it was my lot to follow the 
sea and to visit many climes. I have nowhere seen the British 
flag alow or aloft wis hout its compelling my admiration for the 
greatest maritime power in the world, the test commercial 
rival our country ever had. Wherever a British keel furrows 
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the sea there follows in its wake a British commercial interest. 
Wherever a mailed fleet or the red-coated soldiery of England 
patrols the highways of the seas or the fortresses of the earth, 
they do so to protect, defend, and advance the commercial trade 
of . land is the aggressive and predatory acquisitor 
of every commercial advantage in every corner of the world. 
To lower the barriers of protection, or to throw them down alto- 
gether, would be to permit the access of this great cheap-pro- 
ducing rival. 

It is all very well in the imagination to conjure up a commer- 
cial and industrial millennium when industrial warfare and trade 
battles will cease, but so longas this world ‘‘goes spinne down 
the grooves of changè and time” selfishness will dominate the 
nation as it dominates the individual. Tariff schedules and 
economic laws will not be made upon the basis of fanciful theo- 
ries or humanitarian precepts. They will always be formulated 
on the bisis of the best protection for the trade of the country 
interested. This legislation, as expostulated by the gentieman 
from New York [Mr. CocRRANI, and exhibited by its partisans 
in the contention and discussion upon this floor, aims to est bish 
a new freedom which is beautiful upon paper but futile in prac- 
tice. 

The great body of electors in this country at the latest ex- 
pression of their views most positively declared, if the inter- 
3 of elections amounts to anything, their disgust and 

isapprobation with the Democratic party and its policy of leg- 
islation. I believe that the declaratioa at the polls in 1893 will 
be but the murmur and ripple as compared with the flood and 
torrent of indignation that will be poured out in protest against 
this measure when the Congressional elections of this year give 
the voters a chance to speak as to the legislative policy of the 
the country. 

As the great leaders of all parties in the early days of this Re- 
public were wedded to the doctrine of protection, so the plain, 
common people, as Lincoln called them, of the country, down in 
their hearts, and when the question is understood, especially 
when itis displayed by such disastrous object lessons as have 
been before us this past winter, will never venture upon any 
theoretical policy leading to the destruction of the manufactur- 
ing and industrial wealth of the nation. They will never per- 

t sectional legislation to be ingrafted upon the statute books 
of this coun or the sole benetit of the agricultural areas of 
the South. The North has long since forgotten the acrimonies 
of the civil war. It wishes the South and West the great st 
prosperity. It can say to the South, now entering upon a new 
era of 8 and especially to those sections of it where in 
sporadic cases protection has fastened its hold to the propery 
and good of the neighborhood, “ Peace be within thy walls,” 
and we expect to hear the sunny Southland say, ‘* Prosperity be 
within our palaces.” 

The manufacturer, the merchant prince, the iron master, and 
the agriculturist of the North have no prejudices against the 
South. The South should have none against the North, none 
that should be incorporated in legislation such asthis; none that 
should find expression upon the floor of this House in the radical 
and violent denunciation of those who, by courage, industry, 
talent, and economic legislation, protecting them from the lower 
wages and longer established industries of the Old World, have 
builded up vested interests which are the greatest monuments 
ever reared to the genius of American commercial en rise 
aio gee in a land of self-government and civil liberty. [Ap- 

use. 

p I am against this bill, root and branch, tooth and nail. [Ap- 
lause.] I believe it to be the most pernicious and destructive 
islation ever attemp‘ed by an American Congress. I believe 
the people of this country are against its consummation, and 
only await an opportunity to declare their belief. The people 
of the United States are favorable to the policy which has made 
them great beyond compare, rich beyond all the nations of the 
earth, strong, prosperous, contented, and happy—a policy which 
they have pursued with patriotic pride since the foundation of 
the Government, and which has made the uplifted power and 
the displayed flag“ of the Republic, at home and abroad, a syno- 
nym of industrial and commercial strength. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Pennsylvania, I should like to have five 
minutes more, Mr, Chairman. : 

Mr. MORGAN. I object. 

Mr. WEADOCK. Mr. Chairman, on the 16th of the present 
month of January, in a few remarks upon the wool schedule, I 
had read at the Clerk’s desk a letter from my predecessor in this 
House, and in connection with that letter I stated that he was a 
woolgrower and that he had, perhaps, as many sheep as there 
were in the county from which another letter that was read here 
came. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS], to whom 
I had given notice that I would submit the letter of my prede- 
cessor, was not content with that assurance, but telegraphed to 


the writer for further information, and I now ask to have read 
from the Clerk's desk the telegram which he sent and the reply. 
The Clerk read as follows: F 


To Hon. SPENCER O. FISHER: 


How long have you been a woolgrower? What amount of capital have 
you invested nowt sheep? Answer quick. pi 
J. C. BURROWS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 16. 


Fisher out of town; can not reach him. 


HON. S. O. FISHER'S REPLY. 
West Bay Crrx, MICH., January 18, 1894. 

My DEAR Sm: On my return home this morning I find your telegram of 
the 16th instant, and also that my superintendent had answered you that I 
was out of town and could not be reached. Now. friend BURROWS, you ask 
me how long I have been awoolgrower. My aus wer 18. ten years. And what 
amount of capital have I invested now in sheep.” Would say for your in- 
ried ee that I have 850,000; that my sheep and ranches are in Southern 

orado. 

Now, allow me to ask you a few questions. How many sheep have you, 
and how much money have invested; and how mach experience have 
you ever had in the raising of wool or in the care of sheep: and if you have 
any, how profitable have they been under the present tari? in opinion 

our greatest anxiety and the ngh you are making against the Wilson tariff 

ill annoy to hooiwink the farmers in your district by the bugaboo of 
“free wool,” and thereby maintain the seat you hold in Congress and continue 
to misrepresent them as you have done for the past twelve or fifteen years. 
Iam the owner ot nearly 100,000 pounds of wool, now in sacks and stored in 
Colorado, for which 1 have received an offer of only 5 cents per pound under 
the existing duty. And I also wish to call yonr attention to the fact that 
there has been a steady decline in the price of wool ever since the duties com- 
menced to be increased, and in my judgment the decline will continue until 
you put wool upon the free list. If you wish to benefit your constituents 
and benefit the whole country, and if you aspire to be a statesman, get off 
goar narrow pedestal and legislate for the entire country, and not for class 


Such tools as Justice, Bateman & Co., who never grew a pound of wool 
and have no interest in it except to get their commissions out of the poor 
deluded are using you in t to scare the House into the re- 
tention of the present schedule, Ido not know but they would go so 
far as to increase the McKinley schedule, if they could, to carry out their 
own interests. But thanks to Democratic President, a Democratic Sen- 
ate, and a Democratic House you will be nopped, and the country will be 
benetited by the placing of wool, lumber, salt. iron ore, and coal on the free 
list. And when these with other raw materials are placed on the free list 
or reduced from the present schedule, then the wheels of industry will start 
with renewed vigor and prosperity will dawn, and it will be of that 
lasting kind which is so desirable both to the manufacturers and the labor- 
ers, 5 mem steady work and employment, which in my judgment is so 
much d by all. s 


Inasmuch as you have seen fit to wire me these questions, and also seen 
fit to refer to me as being in only three occupations, viz: a lumberman, a 
banker, and a Democrat, I trust you will cause to be read the mensage TOn 
s-nt me and my reply to the same. And when you state my being a 
cratis haps a instead of an occupation, I am frank to say to you 
that if it is a disease I have it bad. And I wish to God there were more of 
them: because if there was more of them with my views, the Wilson bill 
would have been to the House and weeks ago, as it should 
have been; as the people are expecting it, are pledged to it, and desire it, 
And let me say to you that in my judgment you had better get on the band 
wagon; at least stop advocating what is against the interests of your 3 

I trust that I have made myself plain, and that you do not misunder- 
stand my position: and also that when you attempt to belittle me as a wool- 
grower, I am ready to resent it. 

I shall soon hear of the speedy passage of the bill before you, and 
with my best wishes for the authors of the same and the Democratic side of 
the House, Iam 


T. W. H. 


S. O. FISHER. 
Hon. J. C. Burrows, Washington D. C. 
Applause on the Democratic side.] 

r. PICKLER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to have read from 
the Clerk’s desk a letter in regard to free wool, from the vice- 
president of the Sheep Breeders and Woolgrowers’ Association 
of South Dakota—a gentleman who owns 1,700 sheep and has 
been a Democrat all his life. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Michigan. I rise toa point of order. 

a CHAIRMAN (Mr. SPRINGER). The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Michigan. Theamendment before the 
committee affects,as Lunderstand, theduty on fine cotton yarns. 
i do not see how a discussion of the wool question is pertinent to 
the amendment. 

Mr. PICKLER. I had the floor and offered this letter to be 
read in my time. I think that when Democrats inject wool into 
this debate, we have the right to a little fiber ourselves. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not know to what the pa- 
per sent up may relate. It will be read as part of the remarks 
of the gentleman from South Dakota. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Bou HILLS; S. DAK., January 18, 1894. 

My Deas Sm: It is rather late in the day to address a letter to you on the 


effect of free wool to the Dakota people who have gone into the business, but 
I have been e our association to make a combined effort to petition 


eling a mile, or perhaps tive, to reach a brother woo! wer. Then, too, he 
is eee Jer one and would not cut much of a figure, 
or 


* individuals’ rights; 


* 
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This is the trouble all over the United States. Woolgrowers are scattered 
from Maine to California; they are not combined as they should be. They 
are in no shape todemand and enforce their rights—indeed, they will take 
their defeat and ruin as a lamb that is slaughtered, without an effort to save 
themselves. Enough ofthis. I will give a few reasons why wool should 
not be placed on the free list and what effect free wool would have on the 
industry in Dakota. I speax from personal experience, as I own 1,700sheep. 
As you well know, Dakota is better adapted, all things considered, for sheep- 
raising and woolgrowing than any State in the Union, and the industry 
has made prodigious strides in the last four years; indeed, it seemed that 
this State was destined to become a great sheep State, and that its rich 
grasses would be converted into wealth, but upon the incom: of the pres- 
ent Administration and its declaration of free-trade policy it received a 
check that it will take sometime to overcome, even with a protective pol- 
icy, and with free trade it will ruineveryman engaged init. It has already 
ruined many. Those who bought a flock on three and four years’ time and 
had made two or three payments were unable to withstand the terrible 
slaughter made on wool, mutton, and stock sheep last season. My wool for 
the seasons of 1891 and 1892 netted me 16 and 18 cents per pound. 

This last season what was sold netted me 7 cents, same grade of wool, 
Most of it is held in storage for want of buyers. Mutton sheep sold for 5 
and 6 cents that now sell at 2} to 3 cents. Stock ewes worth # now sell at 
81.50 to 82. Does this look as if the sheep industry would thrive on free 
wool. east of the Mississippi. and this only on the prospect of free wool? 
The Lord pity us when we get it—in the neck. The fear of its effect has 
caused many of my uaintances to sell out at ruinous prices; others Were 
closed out by the sheriff. These same parties, had the protective poney 
been continued, would now be in prosperous circumstances comparatively. 
Itis mano to compete with Australia and the southern countries 
woolgrowing. 

First. Wehave to build shelter. We have to cut hay for the long winter 
months. We have to hire high-priced herders; and, finally, it costs us in 
freight twice as much to lay Wool down in the Eastern markets. 

If foreign countries could pay a heavy duty and compete with us b fore, 
they will naturally have it their own way when the duty is removed. It will 
simply crowd us out of it entirely. 

I ke not see how friends to free wool can argue that wool will bring a 
higher price when the very object of the bill is to cheapen wool for the man- 
ufacturers. Now, Mr. PICKLER, as a friend and well-wisher, I ask it as a 
favor to use your meraga in defeating this infamous bill. I have met you 
once or twice, but Mr. Lucas and I haye known each other for years, and he 
knows what I say is true. Use yourefforts with Mr. PETTIGREW: he may be 
able to help us in the Senate—there is where the fight will be made, I think. 
If there is anything I can do or furnish, let me know. that L may forward it. 
Iam writing this letter offhand, aud suppose I ought to hive made a study 
of it and got it in some shape. Trusting the bill will be defeated or hung 
up by the minority in Congress, 

am, yours, very truly, 


S. E. WILSON. 
Hon. J. A. PICKLER, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 
[Mr. CRAWFORD withholds his remarks for revision. See 


A pendix. ] X 1 
. HINES. Mr. Chairman, I have taken up very little time of 
this House during the tariff discussion, but coming as I do from a Con- 
ional district that mines about twenty-five millions of tons of 
coal a year, and feeling it a duty I owe my people to present their 
views on this subjectof coal, I ask the indulgence of this House for a 
few minutes. 

I must disagree with the distinguished gentleman from West 
Virginia in the argument that the remoyal of the tariff on coal 
will’ only affect the railroad monopolists engaged in the carrying 
of coal. Ihe history of the coal trade shows that such a statement 
is without foundation infact. The eight great carrying companies 
who transport the coal of Pennsylvania to market are: The Phila- 
delphia aud Reading Railroad Company, the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road Company, the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad 
Company, the Delaware and Hudson Canal Company, the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey, the Pennsylvania Railroad, the New York, 
Lake Erie and Western Railroad Company, and the New York, 
Ontario and Western. 

From 1883 to and including 1892, a period of eleven years, the Phil- 
adelphia and Reading paid ho dividends whatever on its stock; the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad averaged 5 per cent on its stock; the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna and Western, 7 per cent; the Delaware and Hen- 
nepin Canal Company, 5 per cent; the Central Railroad of New Jer- 
sey, 23 per cent; the Pennsylvania Railroad, 5} per cent; the New 
York and Lake Erie Railroad, 1} per cent; the New York, Ohio and 
Western Railway Company, no per cent. These eight companies 
taken together only averaged 2 per cent for these eleven years. 

I do not want to be put down as an advocate of railroad corpora- 
tions, for no one more than I for the past fifteen years has repeatedly 
fought against every encroachment of railroad corporations upon 
ut I dislike to sit here and have the statement 

2 abroad that putting coal on the free list is for the purpose of 

oing away with railroad monopoly in coal transportation. If it 
were not for the enterprise of railroad corporations the coal fields 
of West Virginia would to-day be as barren of results as they were 
when Columbus first put his foot upon the shores of America. 

While I 1 in the main with the wise provisions of the Wilson 
bill and will vote for it on its final passage, I do not hesitate to say 
that it is a bill filled with inconsistencies and discriminations, and 
I vote for it because I hope and believe that the many 1 
in it will be rectified after it reaches the other chamber of Congress. 

To be free from all criticisms would be too much to expect. Our 
country is so large, and our industries so varied and distributed 
that scarcely two States are alike affected by this measure. 

Each Congressional district feels that the interests of its own 
district are paramount to all other interests, but as the Democratic 
party is pledged to tariff reform and we were elected on that issue, 


many of us must give way to such legislation as is demanded for 
the general welfare of all our people. 

I am in favor of a reciprocal clause attached to the coal schedule, 
because I am inclined to the belief that by its passage, it will so 
improve our coal tratlic with Canada, that we will ultimately drive 
the Nova Scotia coal from the Canadian market. 

I am not one of those who has any fear that the Nova Scotia coal 
will in any way affect the trade of our home product, but with the 
reciprocal feature in our bill we will be carrying ont the oft-repeated 
principle maintained by Democrets on this side, that in order to be 
a prosperous country we must tind our way into foreign markets 
with our home products. Under this bill as it is we are. willing to 
open up a free market to all the world in“ coal, when we know 
that Canada in order to protect her home product compels us to pay 
15 cents a ton on every short ton of 2.000 pounds sent within her 

orders. 

It is un-American for us as the representatives of a great people 
to sit idly by, allowing Canada to place restrictions on our home 

roduct while we extend our hand across the border and say bring 
in your coal to our country freo of duty. 

In the most recent report of the Canadian minister of mines, 
we find the following on page 48: 

By wise legislation and negotiation on the part of Dominion statesmen, a 
of 3 with the United States in the article of coal may enable our coal 


industry to bold its own against the severe competition it has now to sustain 
from the cheaper-mined coal of other countries. 


It will be noticed by this that Canada is very much in favor of a 
reciprocity in the matter of coal, and while I agree that it will prove 
more beneficial to our market than to theirs, it would be very im- 
politic to open up our ports to Canada unless she in return takes 
away all restrictions laid on our product, not in the sense that it 
is at all necessary, in my judgment, to prevent our competition 
with her, but for the reason that we have no right to discriminate 
against our own people. 

Galusha A. Grow, of Pennsylvania, said before the McKinley com- 
mittee in 1889 (see page 117, Tariff Hearings) : 

Mr. Grow. If there was no duty on coal between Canada and the United Sta’ 

I think the Nova Scotia region would supply Canadian territory east of Mon 

and most of the State of Maine, and perhaps some in Boston; and Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and Indiana wonld supply all the territory west of Montreal to the Rocky 
Mountains. We would supply ten miles of territory to their one. 

Mr. Grow ee that we would supply 10 miles 
of territory in Can: to 1 mile of territory supplied by her own 
mines. The figures which I will submit not only bear ont this 
argument, but the recent exportations of coal from our mines to 
Canada sustain this proposition. 

The widespread fear that oxists in the minds of coal operators and 
miners that the coal from Nova Scotia, if permitted to enter our 
ports free of duty, will ultimately bring about a stagnation in the 
coal trade in this country, reduce the quantity of coal mined, and 
throw out of employment = bodies of workmen engaged in the 
mines, is a very foolish one. order to maintain this position effec- 
tually it must be shownin what respect this condition of affairs will 
be brought abont. 

We are told that the Whitney syndicate are about to make large 
improvements in Nova Scotia, and that they will thus be enabled 
to not only compete with our coal along the eastern coast, but that 
being able to mine, transport, and land their coal at a cost of 30 
cents a ton less than wecan, will undersell us in the market and drive 
us to seek some new field for our product. There may be some 
truth in the statement that these gentlemen will endeavor to do 
this, but I expect from my knowledge of the coal fields they have 
invested in, and the facilities we now have for mining our coal and 
transporting the same to market, that their syndicate will collapse 
in a year’s time, as did the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad com- 
bine, that endeavored to control the entire anthracite coal trade but 
a year ago. 

Our anthracite and bituminous coal mines east of the Mississippi 
River have but little to dread from an influx of Canadian coal. 

The leading authority in this country on coal, Mr. Saward, said 
recently, speaking of Nova Scotia coal: 

The importations from Nova Scotia are very slight, and not over 30,000 tons 
were received in the last Diak The recent investment of American capital in 
provincial mines may tend to an enlargement of the shipments, but not to any 
great extent. 

J. P. Leslie, the eminent Pennsylvania geologist, said : 

Whether for good or ill, we offer no opinion—whether for good or ill, coal miners 
may set their hearts at rest about Nova Scotia coal. It is not of a quality good 
enough (in the gross), it can not be mined in quantities large enough (at the best), 
to affect the American market. 

Dr. Dawson, another eminent writer, says: 

The Nova Scotia coal fields are too small and undeveloped to furnish much 
more than the neighboring coast requires; and besides that, contains, with some 
excoptions, only beds of an inferiorquality. The baat ag ry beds yield only coal 
of a cular quality, unsuitable for our use except in the manufacture of gas, 
and for ocean navigation. 

Nova Scotia exported into the United States in 1890, 50,750 tons 
of coal. The same year we exported into Canada 2,663,888 tons of 
coal; in 1891 Nova Scotia exported into the United States 25,431 
tons of coal, and we exported to Canada 3,016,255 tons of coal. 

Nova Scotia exported into the United States in 1892 but 13,883 


— 
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tons, mainly culm, and we exported to Canada same year 3,116,558 
tons of coal. 

For nine months, ending with September, 1893, we exported to 
Canada 2,059,038 tons. In 1892 we exported alone to Nova Scotia 
33,740, while she only gave us 13,883 tons. It will be thus seen 
that with a duty of 60 cents a ton on all American coal shipped to 
Nova Scotia we were able to enter her market and occupy more ter- 
ritory than she was able to oceupy in our country. 

It is a duty of the law-making power of a great country to leg- 
islate on a given subject so as to dispense justice to all who may be 
interested. 

Why do we want free coal? Not a single individual in the United 
States has asked that the duty be taken off. Not a petition from 
any of the citizens of this broad land has been presented to Con- 
gress in favor of putting coal on the free list. Let the few gentle- 
men who are, fortunately for themselves, and unfortunately for the 
country, members of the Ways and Means Committee of this legis- 
tive body, have placed coal on the free list, in order, as they say, to 
benefit the consumers and do away with railroad monopoly in coal 
transportation. 

In the year 1892 there was mined in the United States 179,329,071 
tons of coal. Of this vast quantity Pennsylvania mined 99,167,084 
tons, or more than one half of all the coal mined in the United 
States. The number of men employed inthis great industry in 1891 
was 341,943. The number of personsemployed directly or indirectly 
in this great industry in the United States was 500,000. The num- 
ber of persons dependent on this industry for a livelihood was 
2,500,000, and yet I have no hesitation in saying that not one person 
in this vast number of people has asked for this legislation. 

Is it not a duty the lawmaking power of this country owes to 
this vast industry to at least consult her representatives and learn 
what their wishes are before cage ip such a radical change in the 
coal schedule? striking off at a single blow the 75 cents, a ton duty 
on coal, when no one but a few Eastern manufacturers are to be 
benefited? 

It can not be argued that this is done to help the poorer classes of 

ple. The American people are too patriotic to advance their 
Tatatent at the expense of a great industry employing such a vast 
body of workmen. 7 

Theargument that the workingmen of the country have been bene- 
fited by the McKinley bill can not apply to Pennsylvania, for, 
since its passage, there have been more strikes in Pennsylvania 
among the working classes than ever before for the same period of 
time. Every year since its p: the average wages of the miner 
has been going down, until in 1892 he has only earned an average of 
$11.47 per week, the lowest igi of wages since 1860. 

The number of days worked in the anthracite mines in 1892 was 
198, or a ual decline of from 8 to 15 days a year since the Mc- 
Kinley bill went into operation. Surely, then, it can not be truth- 
fully said that, so far as our miners are concerned, they have received 
any great benefits from a system of Republican legislation that has 

uced their wages, the number of days of their employment, and 
at the same time increased their cost of living by compelling them 
to pay a large bonus to the manufacturer for the articles necessarily 
needed in their honseholds. 

So far as I am personally concerned, I have little fear that putting 
coal on th8 free list will affect my district. While we sant to the 
seaboard each year about two millions of tons of the smaller sizes 
of anthracite coal and thesame is used in the manufacture of steam, 
the Canadian coal can not drive us out of this market, since her 
eoal is not of a quality to even compete with our smaller sizes in 
this respect. What I complain about is, that instead of legislating 
in this particular for the benefit and in accordance with the wishes 
of the majority of the masses engaged in this industry, we take the 
blind lead of a few theoretical statesmen, some of whom know as 
much about the coal industry as Bob Ingersoll knows about Heaven. 

I am opposed to putting coal on the free list, and will vote for all 
8 that will maintain the present duty on bituminous 
coal. It seems to be the wishes of my constituents, and I am here 
but to register their will by my vote. 

Except from the years 1854 to 1866, when we had a reciprocity 
treaty with Canada, coal coming into the United States was forced 
to pay a duty. 

The first duty imposed by this country on foreign coal was in 1824, 
levied at the rate of $1.68 per gross ton; this remained to 1843, when 
it was raised to $1.75 per gross ton; in 1846 it was placed at 30 per 
cent ad valorem; from 1847 to 1861 it was 24 per cent ad valorem; 
from 1862 to 1864 it was $1 per ton; from 1866 to 1872, $1.25 per ton: 
and from 1872 to the present time, 60 cents per ton. 

It has, from 1824 to the present time, been considered necessary 
to maintain a duty on this product, but the American statesman of 
to-day believes it a duty he owes the eastern manufacturer to place 
this article on the free list, and take from the United States Treas- 
a $1,000,000 per year of revenue, now received from imported 
coal. 

The United States has 192,000 square miles of coal; the rest of the 
world has 68,000 square miles, or we have three times more coal 
acreage than all the rest of the globe. 

In 1892 we mined 34 per cent of all the coal mined in the world. 


Our exports never exceeds 2} per cent of our ou 
words, we use in home consumption 974 per cent o 
produce, 

The Nova Scotia coal fields, which we seem to dread, has 120 
square miles of land about 35 miles along her coast and about 4 
miles wide and is badly broken up with numerous bays and in- 
dentations of the coast. The best coal produced there can only be 
used for manufacture of es and ocean navigation. 

While Canada exported 1, 049,860 tons of coal in 1891, the United 
States east of the Mississippi only received 28,483 tons; the balance 
was shipped to the San Francisco market. 

Of this amount of coal in 1891, 25,431 tons came from Nova Scotia. 
In 1892 Nova Scotia imported into the United States 13,833 tons. 


ut, or in other 
all the coal we 


Tons. 
Canada produced in 18911 3, 623, 076 
Impo from United States in 189111 3, 055, 
Total mined and importeee lll 6, 681, 125 
FCU CC0%0%%%ô§ͤ%ÜO! SE TON EE 1, 049, 086 
Annual consumption of Canada 5, 632, 039 
Her Own eee vexs ees ucwur menace OO EE kansas 3, 623, 076 
Consumed in addition to her own produet cred „998, 963 


Canada consumed about two millions of tons of coal more than 
she received from her own mines in 1891. She had to come to our 
country to get this extra coal. So from these figures it must be clear 
to every unprejudiced mind that the United States has nothing to 
dread from Nova Scotia coal. à 

The United States exported to Canada for nine months ending 
September, 1893: 


ALUPA OORL ð ͤ tons.. 1, 017, 618 
nn, . EA do... 1, 664, 683 
A total in nine months ß 2, 682, 301 


Gi coe. von coal exported from the United States in 1893 was 
„004, 138. 

In 1892 we mined 179,329,071 tons, we employed 341,943 men, we 
averaged in work 205 days, we mined 524 tons to each person em- 
ployed; avanga wages for miner was $11.474 per week. 

Canada, in 1891, employed altogether 9,573 men. Nova Scotia em- 

loyed 5,746 men. Canada mined an average of 399 tons to a man. 

he United States employed, in 1892, 341, who mined 524 tons 
to a man. We averaged about 200 days’ work, while Nova Scotia 
averaged 230 days’ work. 

During the four years of Cleveland’s first Administration, the 
miners averaged $12.10 per week. Since 1890, they averaged $11.47 
per week, The Nova Scotia miuers average $11.20 per week. 

Nova Scotia shipped to the United States, in 1890, 50,754 tons; in 
1891, 25,431 tons; in 1892, 13,833 tons, mostly culm. In same year, 
1892, we shipped into Nova Scotia— 


Cc ce hd sadn aeae one eae tons.. 27,095 
BAUM ONG oon a apiece 8 do... 6,645 
II ( R NEA 33, 740 
e TIO ony nsec vine e N SA 3, 833 
MARIO conta cmccus ß NSE EVAT ERAT 19, 907 


tons more than was sent to us. 
The census reports show the following production of coal in the 
United States, which includes all coal mined: 5 


Pennsylvania mined, in 1892, 99,167,084 short tons; anthracite, 


52,472,508 short tons; bituminous, 46,694,576 short tons. Price 
er ton, anthracite, $1.92; price per ton, bituminous, 84 cents, 
mployed in anthracite mines, 129,050; in bituminous mines, 

212,893; total number, 341,943. 

1892, average time worked in anthracite mines, 198; average time 
worked in bituminous mines, 212. Average wages paid miners in 

1892, $11.47 per week. 

Our exports of coal are but 2} per cent of the output. 
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The following table shows the quantity of coal mined in Nova 
Scotia, from to 1871, inclusive: 


Nova Scotia product, taken from chief commissioner of mines, not including colliery 
consumption. 


Production in 45 years, 10,329,793 tous; average per annum, 
229,318 tons; exported in 1871, 278,209 tons. 

The production of coal yearly in Nova Scotia, from 1870 to and 
including 1891, was as follows: 


Annual production of coal in Nova Scotia, including colliery consumption. 


284755 
888622 


From 1874 to 1892 Nova Scotia exported the number of tons of 
coal found in following table: 


883888885 
238523385 


The following table shows that only about spe cent of the coal 
uced in Nova Scotia is shipped abroad, Newfoundland being 
largest buyer, the United States next. 


Distribution of Nova Scotia coat sold. 


This does not include local consumption. 

The annual production of coal in Canada, with its value, from 
1886 to 1891 is very small compared with the quantity and value 
of coal produced in this country. 


Annual production of coal in Canada. 


875 ..... 250, 348 sacs 227,997 


Canada also e 
valued at $191,033. 

The following tables show the quantity and value of anthracite 
and bituminous coal and dust imported by Canada from 1880 to 
1891, inclusive. 


JANUARY 25, 


, 683 RTT | — 486,811 
sense jee — 474,405 


EUY 638 Saso 520, 703 
asees 1882 580, 965 


Anthracite coal imported by Canada during the fiscal year ending June Sth. 


The table I now give shows the number of square miles of coal 
in the world. 


Square miles of coal in the world. 
„ e quien dr veeves hans 192, 000 
Nova DOE- ooo 0000 18, 000 
Great Britain ......... PE Ea E ar 11, 900 
27222 TT santana wan vets sabes 1, 800 
Belgium 4444444444 900 


PRIME. oct dc AAA ———. Ä 1, 800 
800 


ů(—ͤ— A ee eee * —*—ꝛõ0—*ã ũ — WK 


L) 


in 1891, not her own product, 77,827 tons, 
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The United States having three times as much coal as all the The world’s product of coat—Continned, 
rest of the globe. 


WORLD'S PRODUCT OF COAL. 

1,214,147 
In the following table, the product of coal in the principal coun- 200320 
tries is given for the years named, for which figures are obtainable. Total — — 
In each instance the year for which the product is given is named. ee e ———4 N 
Long tons of 2,240 pounds are used in giving the product of Great — — r 
Britain, short tons of 2,000 pounds for the United States, Canada,. ĩĩV?(æ —— Ä 4 F : 
and Japan, and metrie tons of 2,204 pounds for all continental | The following table shows the quantity and value of coal mined 
countries. in Great Britain from the year 1875 to 1889: 


The world’s product of coal. Quantities and value of coal produced in Great Britain. 


157, 518, 482 ; 
162 119, 812 092, 

Z 169, 935, 219 971, 

154.184. 300 65,528, 827 |} 1889....... 176, 916, 724 175, 


Population 1890, 38,227,321, about 4} tons to each person. 

I will now show the classification of the coal fields of the United 
States, as prepared from the latest statistics furnished the United 
* Includes 20,555,000 tons lignite. Exclusive of lignite. States Government. 

Classification of the coal fields of the United States. 
ANTHRACITE. 


Product in short tons in— 


Area, 
square 
wiles, 


oa England (Rhode Island and Massachusetts) 8 500 000 2.000 A 500 [..... 
‘ennsylvania .......-.-..--- P 
Colorado and New Mexico 


BITUMINOUS 
0: 
770000 . 180 80, 000 33, 000 49, 411 37, 219 
North Carolina..... saccseveauce e t 8 R — —— 222 6, 679 
Appalachian: | 
Pennsylvania 9,000 | 30,868,602 | 30,796,727 | 36, 174, 089 46, 694, 578 
Ohio 10, 301, 708 10,910,946 | 9, 978, 787 13, 562, 927 
; 3,278,023 | 3,479,470. | 2, 939, 715 3, 419, 902 
795,283 | 1, 040, 000 816, 375 637, 9R 
4,836,820) 5,498,800 | 6, 231, 880 9, 738, 755 
S TTT 950,903 | 1,193,000 | 1.708.770 1,231, 110 
7777. cai E E 1,900,000 | 1,967,297 | 1, 925, 689 2, 092, 064 
1 85 313,715 180, 000 225, 934 215, 498 
950, 2. 500, 000 8, 572, 983 5, 529, 312 
55, 193,034 | 60,966,240 | 62, 972, 222 83, 122, 190 


71, 461 81, 407 67,431 74,977 80, 073 77, 900 
— Aa — — 


3, 217, 711 3, 140, 979 2, 845, 057 8, 305, 737 2.973, 474 8, 345, 174 
982, 282 1, 377, 000 1, 290, 985 1, 4%, 376 1, 693, 151 194, 
10, 278, 890 14,655, 188 12,104,272 | 15,292,420 | 15,660,698 | 17, 862, 276 


47,250 14, 478. 883 19, 173,167 | 16,240,314 | 20,098,533 | 20, 327, 23, 001, 663 


4.473, 823 4, 952, 440 4, 045, 358 4, 021, 739 3, 825, 495 3, 
8, 200, 916 3,909,967 | 2,557,823] 2 785,221 2.674.600 2. 


1.500 1.500 
1.854 879 1, 850, 000 } 2,222,443 | 2, 259, 922 í 2,716,705| 3, 
150 2 1 


\ 276, 871 279, 584 899, 888 542, 
685,911 761, 986 752. 832 869, 229 1, 091, 032 . 
75, 000 90, 000 128, 216 184, 440 172, 100 245, 


11, 842,764 | 10,036, 258 10, 470, 49 11,023,817. | 11, 635, 185 


10, 202 


500 D OI OTT 

1, 170, 318 1, 481, 540 1, 388, 947 1, 870, 366 
180, 021 258, 961 236, 651 818, 159 
8, 094, 0U3 

375, 777 


6, 205, 782 


Washington e 24 eee ee seses 
Ore 


1,263, 689 
61,514 
110,711 


1, 435, 914 


— ` 1,214, 757 


Total prodnet sold C — 37, 75 
Colliery consumptioůr· e ý ON ee 


Total product including colliery consumption ................... 141, 220, 513 


157, 788, 656 | 168,566,609 | 179,329, 071 
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The next table shows the exports and imports of coal by the 
United States from 1887 to 1893. 


Exports and imports of coal from 1887 to 1892, inclusive. 


Exports, | Exports, | Imports, 
anthracite, bituminous. bituminous. 


Year ending June 30— 


1, 700, 496 


The above does not inelude the coal carried to Canada by rail. 

Of the 1,334,961 tons of bituminous coal imported into this coun- 
try in 1892 of this but 24,409 tons was from Nova Scotia. 

T now give the quantities af coal shipped from the United States 
to Canada from 1883 to 1893. Also the coal received by Canada 
from the United States for last fiscal year. 


Coal shipped from the United States to Canada. 


Year ending June 30— Anthracite. | Bituminous. 


Tons. Tons. 
727, 256 
890, 845 
907, 962 

1, 019, 875 

1,055, 035 

2, 137, 304 

1, 286, 105 

1, 196, 789 

1,617, 198 

1.477, 583 


The value of bituminous coal imported into the United States 
during the following-named years ending June 30 is as follows: 


Year. Value. Year. 


-| $2, 846, 741 


1891 .. 
892 


Average of five years, $3,565,020, 188892. 
The value of coal exported from the United States during the 
following years ending June 30 is as follows: 


$6, 295, 380 | $6,690,479 | $6, 850, 088 


The value of coal exported from the United States during the 
years ending June 30, 1891, 1892, and 1893, is as follows: 


1891. 1892. 1893. 
Anthracite... ..| $3,796, 495 | $3,419,660 | $4,854, 604 
Bituminous s..<c<cscccscecsse-eacccocsececes 4,594,531 | 6,229,498 | “5, 149, 534 

Lo" Meese ORG a tht Tal ee ee | 8,391,026 | 8,649,158 | 10, 004, 138 


The following tables exhibit the receipts and shipments of anthra- 
oe bituminous, and Blossburg (smithing) coal at Buffalo for a series 
of years: 


Coal receipts at Buffalo for several years. 


EF ⁵ EEEN EAH RIEN 800 
Reid E A E 560 

SEN RANEES 873 
9 876 
3 3, 021, 791 
1, 420, 956 30,000 | 4, 124, 734 

1, 776, 217 25, 000 | 5,208. 420 

1, 892, 823 22,500 | 6, 464, 338 

2, 198, 327 22,500 | (. 559, 397 

2, 200, 000 25,500 | 6, 725, 500 

2, 450, 000 25,500 | 7,275, 000 

2, 627, 441 25,000 7,457, 201 


Tons. 


1, 428, 086 
1.551, 210 
1, 894, 060 


Bituminous. 


Blossburg. 
Tons. Tone. 

8, 706 10, 000 

7, 452 5, 000 

11, 5, 000 
25, 5, 000 
34. 5.000 
54, 5, 000 

2,240 pounds charged for transportation of anthracite 


Average freight ton 
coal a Lehigh Valley dra from Wyoming regions to A 


Os 
Date. ag 
an 
al 
o 
. 
/ xO N EEE ASS $1.61 
Mar. 1 o 1. 81 
x 1. 75 1.96 |. 
p 1.90 2.11 
1.75 Ot 196]. — 
IL eee 8 
1. 77 T 1.86 | $1.66 1. 66 
1.57 1. 37 1. 66 1.46 1.46 
1,37 117 1.46 1.26 1.26 
147 1.27 1.56 1. 30 1. 36 
1.56 1.41 1,67 1.52 1.52 
1.81 1.66 1.92 1.77 1.77 
1,90 1.85 2.00 1.85 1. 85 
1. 70 1. 5 1. 80 1.65 1.65 
1,70 1.45 1.80 1.55 1.55 
1.70 1.20 1,80 1.50 1.30 
1.80 1.20 1.90 1,50 1.30 
1.70 1.20 1. 75 1.45 1.25 
1.85 1. 35 1. 85 1.55 1. 85 


The average shy ie charged during the same period for coal 
shipped to Buffalo, N. Y., was $2.25 per ton of 2,240 pounds. 

e average freight charged on bituminous coal from the Clear- 
field region to Jersey City from 1884 to 1892 was $2.25 per ton. 


Coal receipts at Boston, Muss., for ten years. 


Domestic. 


—n Feet. 
Anthracite. | Bituminous. 


Years. 


1894. 


Coal receipts at Boston, Mass., during 1892, by months. 
Nova Scotia. 


Months. — — 
Anthracite. | Bituminous. | Bituminous. 


Eastern (Cumberland and anthracite) ...... 

Franklin, Green River and Cedar River 

Carbon Hill and South Prairie 
and Coos Ba: 


The coal freights from Nova Scotia to New England average 
about $1.90 per ton. The cost of mining a ton at the Cape Breton 
Colony is from 42 cents to 55 cents. It will be thus seen that it 
costs almost as much to carry a ton of anthracite to the New York 
market from the coal fields as it does to bring a ton of coal from 
Nova Scotia to Boston. 

The average wages paid miners for mining a ton of anthracite 
coal is 58 cents, out of which he must pay his labor and his sup- 
plies, which includes powder, soap and paper, which expense 
many of the miners in Nova Scotia do not have. 

Coal sells at the Nova Scotia mine from $1 to $2.50 per ton, or at 
about the same rate at which anthracite sells to-day. The t 
und only fear from this coal is that it may take the place of our 
smaller sizes of anthracite, and thus lessen our coal sales from 
1,000,000 to 2,000,000 of tons per year in the Eastern States and at 
the coast. In order that there he no doubt in this respect, I will 
vote to maintain the highest possible duty on coal. 

The smaller sizes of anthracite are generally used in generating 
steam, and of recent years it has been demonstrated that these 
sizes produce as good results as the larger sizes of coal for this 


: The Nova Scotia coal, being of an inferior quality to our bitumin- 
ous, will naturally have to be sold at from 25 to 30 cents a ton 
cheaper, in order to obtain a foothold in our market, and as our 
smaller sizes are sold at a cheaper rate than bituminous—some 50 
cents a ton, if I am reliably informed—the danger, then, is that 
we will be undersold in the markets of the coast and in the East. 

Nova Scotia may increase her production to an enormous extent 
by the spirited use of American capital, but I doubt if she will be 
able to any great extent to supply the markets already occupied 
by our American coals. 

Should Canada extend to us the reciprocity as is maintained she 
will, and as I believe she must inside the next few years, our bitu- 
minous coal will drive the Nova Scotia coal from her market in the 
interior of Canada. She will be forced then to the coast trade, 
and may bring about serious results to our anthracite trade in the 
smaller sizes of coal. 

It is a poor and weak policy for us to assert, that while here in 
this country we consume about 98 per cent of all-the coal we mine, 
that we must take off our tariff on foreign coal so that the manu- 
facturers of the East can buy it and with it to make their lines of 
goods and then sell the same to our Pennsylvania miners. ‘This 
argument can have no weight with a true-spirited American citizen. 
I have already shown the fallacy of the argument that the tariff on 
coal only helps the railroad monopolist who transports it to market. 

If it becomes necessary for the railroad companies to reduce the 
price of transportation, they will eventually reduce the wages of 
their workmen correspondingly. The losses in no instance will be 
borne by the great carriers. Such a result will bring upon the 
heads of those who bring it about a crushing blow. 

The safest course to pursue in this tariff reduction is to be guided 
by those employed in this great enterprise, and those persons who 
have their money invested in these mines. They do notask for this 
reduction in the tariff; they do not ask for an increase in the 
tariff; but they do ask to be let alone at this time when so much 
distress prevails throughout the land. The value of corporate 
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property, at the mines within the past ten years has depreciated 
about 20 per cent and is still on the decline. The value of the 

or man’s home has depreciated at least at the same rate. There 
is no one e e this reduction on coal. It can be based on no 
sound or logical argument; it is but the visionary dream of the 
theorist, who has never had any practical knowledge of our mines 
or of our coal trade. 

In justice to our miners and to those workmen engaged in the 
handling of coal let this tariff on coal stand as it is until business 
at least revives and the workmen of our country see a new dawn of 
prosperity. sry 

For many years pas great distress and suffering has prevailed in 
the coal regions of Pennsylvania. Our mines have been worki 
but little more than half time, and our miners have been ee 
at times to local abuses that curtail their earning powers, while 
they at all times have been compelled to purchase their necessities 
259 ce 1 5 figures, owing to the taxation imposed by the Me- 

ey bill. 

The clothing they wear and the food they eat has been subjected 
to a tax of from 40 to 60 per cent. The mining lamp that leads 
them to their dangerous work has a tax of 75 per cent, and the 
3 in Which they carry their scanty meal has also a tax of 

r cent, 
he Democratic reform measure, while it places bituminous coal 
on the free list also reduces from 10 to 50 per cent those necessaries 
of life which enter the home of every workman in the land. 

The prediction that this bill will reduce wages and impoverish 
the workman of the country can not apply to our anthracite miners. 
Under the McKinley law they have been reduced to the lowest pos- 
sible ae Their condition can not be any worse than it is 
to-day; for there will be at all times a sufficient demand for our 
anthracite product to give at least as much employment as they 
have had during the past three years. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that, so far as I can recall, the pros- 
pony predicted by the Republicans on the passage of the McKinley 

ill has not yet reached our shores. There has not been a year since 
its passage that the wages of the workman has not been constantly 
declining; the number of his days of labor in the year constantly 
diminishing; while his necessities of life are fluctuating in value. 
The Democrats are pledged to so reform the tariff as to relieve him 
of some of the burdens which he now carries, and restore the rights 
which he, as an American vitizen, is entitled to enjoy. 

The miner who, in the dangerous gases and perils of the mine, 
earns his dollar by hard and constant toil, has a right to receive a 
dollar’s worth of goods for his dollar earned. To-day, by a system 
of taxation called the tariff, the purchasing power of his dollar has 
been reduced to nearly 50 cents. Nearly everything in use in his 
household has attached to it an enormous tax. Remove this tax, 
do away with alaw that fosters monopoly at his expense, give him 
a chance to breathe and live, and we will find inour mining region 
a happy and contented people. (Applause on the Democratic side.) 

The following information and statistics are taken from the cen- 
sus reports of 1890 and from the reports of United States Mineral 
Resources for 1892. 


APPENDIX A. 
Classification of the coal product of the United States in 1892, by States. 


Antbra- 
States. ci 


Cannel. Lignite. 


Win l EETA 
C 52, 538, 124 | 16, 857 104, 875 | 1,422, 008 


a Includes 944,515 tons of block coal. 
b Includes 21.887 tons classed as semi-cannel. 
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APPENDIX B. 
Coal product of the United States in 1892, by States. 


2, 230 


pEpeBESER AB 


721 
156 
008 
621 
089 
611 
325 
856 
623 
610 
930 
8349 
997 


Coal products of the United States in 1893, by States—Continued. 


205 
3, 427 

728.755 $5,788,898 | 61.05 271 10,075 

503, 839 668, 230 24 199 1, 128 

209, 711 2.40 204 187 

179, 329, 071 5, 685, 112 1.62 229 5,747 

212.701 -99 277 467 

16, 243, 645 ‘91 2193} 34.585 

3, 620, 582 1.08 225 6, 436 

2.043. 479 171 211 3,257 

5, 175, 060 1.32 236 8,170 

3, 955, 595 1.31 20831 6,559 

2,771, 238 -92 217 6,724 

3, 053, 580 -89 225 2, 886 

77,990 121.314 1.56 195 230 

733,949 | 3,369, 1.23 230 5, 893 

564,648 | 1, 330, 847 2. 36 258 1,158 

1, 500 4.500 . 

661, 330 1.074, 601 1.62 233 1, 083 

6, 679 9,599 1.4 160 90 

40.725 39, 250 -96 216 5t 

562, 927 | 12, 722, 745 94 212 22,576 

34,061 | 148.540 4.20 120 90 

: 694, 576 | 39, 017, 164 84 223 66,655 


3 2, 002. 064 2,355,441 240 4, 926 
245, 690 569, 333 208 871 
Py 52 361, 013 562, 625 230 646 
. 675, 205 578, 429 192 836 
1, 218, 427 763, 547 247 2, 564 
9, 788, 755 852, 114 228 14, 867 
1, 503, 839 168, 776 225 8, 133 
Total 8 126, 856, 567 ; 219 | 212,893 
— Pennsylvania anthracite .| 52, 472, 504 1.57 198 129, 050 
1.16 | 212 341,943 
a Distribution estimated on the returns for 1889. b None reported. 
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COAL PRODUCTS OF DIFFERENT STATES, AND COUNTIES THEREIN. 
The following tables show the coal produced in the different States in the Union, with price per ton, number of men employed, and 


Coal product of Alabama in 1892, by counties, 


number of days worked, by counties: 


— 
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Coal product of California in 1892, by counties. 


EINER 


E 


Se 
S88 88888 


7 


8 
Rr rer rer pr p pHi p9 pat pt pat pt pai FG 


SSSETSENSSSLSESRSSES 


Aggregate home value of lump col 3 „ 420 
22 home value be pero pase, . ey 1.088 25 
Average value of lump coal per ton at the mines zane $1. 0291 
Average value of other grades per ton at the mines Ass 3464 
Number of tons of coal mined for each man injured. ieee 42, 733 
Number of employés for each life lost 590 
Number of employés for each man injured ..............2-..--eseeeeee 80 
Number of new mines opened, including old mines reopened a- 61 
Number of mines closed or abandoned .............-.-.....2.. 3 138 


Total number of employés in and about Illinois coal mines, by districts and years. 


Coal product for Georgia from 1884 to 1898. 


3,211 4.47 4,675 939 

Years. Short tons. | 3,616 4.781 4,147 22678 
es a 1 tmi te] Su 
> 150, 000 4,068 28% 2. 208m 

150, 000 4.014 5,86 5,537 29.410 

223, 000 4, 498 5, 679 5, 764 80, 076 

813, 715 4, 099 5.685 5.861 28,574 

00 5, 089 5,881 0,395 32,951 

| 4, 865 6,542 | 6,200] 33,632 

ae 654 2,125 1,525 | 9, 692 


Total product in 1892, 17,862,276 short tons; spot value, $16,243,645. oes ee ed 

The eleventh annual compilation of the statistics of coal produc- Average working time at Tllinois coal mines in 1891 and 1898. 
tion in IIlinois, gathered by the State bureau of labor statistics 
from the reports of the State inspectors of mines, presents the fol- 
lowing totals and averages as the result of the prosecution of this 
industry during the year ending July 1, 1892: 


Mines producing 1,000 tons 
or more, and working 100 
days or more. 


Number of counties in which coal has been mined e 55 
Number of mines and openings of all kinds 839 
Number of tons of coal of all grades min. 17, 862, 276 
Number of tons of lamp cli 4444 6 4 4 14, 730, 963 
Number of tons of other grades . 3,131,313 
Number of acres worked out. .... 2, 998. 33 
Number of employés of all kinds $ 33, 632 
Number of miners ...-..---..... 25, 321 
Number of other employés, inclading boy: 8,311 
Number of boys over 14 years of age under ground =e 

Average number of days of active operations, shipping mines 219.5 
Aggregate home value of total produce. $16, 243, 645 


a Abstract from the report of Col. J. S. Lord, secre’ of the bureau of labor 
statistics of Illinois. * 


— 
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Coal product of Indiana in 1892, by counties. 
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Average Total 
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a 
EE 
888 


Used at 
mines for 3 


Cherokee. .o obe eee eee eee 


— 


Counties. of days 


active. | ployés. 


WON. aakcecucessacbsadoncnceharacespacceusacucsensers $11, 957 $1. 136 
Boyd 146, 000 

Butler UU hn 138,51 200 37, 902 2. 
8 — —— 2 —— 179,312 1. 
5 „280 f 
9 AA FERAE ↄ ⁵ ⁵ꝙ“ . TSE TATAA „„ 9, 000 1. 
T 33, 483 2. 
. 69, 404 5 
433 510, 340 è 
eescccwwocsaccdsescosccasccccccccece! AAS 200. „„ 2 


SS SSBB E 3838 8888828 
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INDIAN TERRITORY. > ee table shows the annual output of coal in Maryland 
since ; 
Total product in 1892, 1,192,721; spot value, $2,043,479. Product of coal in Maryland from 1883 to 1892. 
In 1891 the amount of coal produced in the Indian Territory reached 
for the first time an aggregate of 1,000,000 tons, the actual output 


Average | Number | Number 


being 1,091,032 short tons. The product in 1892 added more than Short tons. Value. price | ofdays | of men 
100,000 tons to this, the percentage of increase being 10. The value active. employed. 
of the product increased from $1,897,037 to $2,043,479, a gain of |} ~~ — 5 
$140,442, or about 8 per cent. The following table shows the statis- | 1883. . ... . . ... 2.470, 05 f.. . . . . .. l.. . l. . . . —.— 
ties of production in 1891 and 1892: 1 : eee: 
S S 
Coal product of the Indian Territory in 1891 and 1892. 7 — s pong RE oyrna STAA DEDEN ADENGAN 
1889 2.589.718 2,517,474 | 86 . 3,702 
1890 3, 357, 813 3, 842 
Distribution. 1891. 1892, 1891 . 3. 820. 239 3, 891 
— ee 8, 419, 962 8.886 
Snort tons. Short tons. 
* fear ser for oo RFN . 1. om, = G 158; 2 MICHIGAN. 
. SERN : y : Total product in 1892, 77,990 short tons; spot value, $121,314 
eR a 63 18, 089 P 0 spot value, t 
Taed at mines Jor steam and Beat neon coo %% 16 The amount of coal produced in Michigan in 1891 was 80,307 short 
— —— | tons, indicating a decrease of 2,317 short tons in the product of 
RAR er they ae a deed Aes SURE LD) 84.6 07 Dia To | 1892. The value fell off $12,073, or from $133,387 to $121,314. The 
Total number of employés... š S ae hae: 3.257 | entire product is bituminous coal and the greater portion is con- 
Average number of days worked OSR 222 211 | sumed in the city of Jackson for domestic and manufacturing pur- 
poses. 
Coal product of Michigan in 1892. 
The following table exhibits the total production of the Terri- 
tory since 1885: Distribution. = Short tons. 
Product of coal in the Indian Territory Srom 1885 to 1892, inclusive. Loaded at mines for shipment 


Sold to local trade and used by employés 
Used at mines for steam and heat 


Average | Number | Number 


Years. Short tons. Value. price per of of days OOM cpaagdecksctcukhousttabasyhdss E T a enced .. 
ton. employés.] active. 
eee r E O E EN $121,314 
Average price per ton ee $1.56 
672 skate sts Total number of employés ...-...... 230 
ver sees . Average number of days Work 195 


In the following table is shown the annual product of coal in 
Michigan since 1887. The largest output for any one year was in 
1882, when a total of 135,339 tons was obtained. The suspension of 
two of the larger companies in the following year reduced the prod- 
uct nearly 50 per cent, and the loss has not since been made up. 


Coal produet of Maryland in 1892. Product of coalin Michigan from 1877 to 1892. 


1889 — 
1890 


* 


Short tons. 
Distribution. 12 

178 

Loaded at the mines for shipment fo as 

Sold to local trade and used by employés 71, 481 

Used at mines for steam and eat 8 81, 407 

431 

Total product ......-...-. JJ EN A RE NTE 74,977 

Total Vales... ..5-cc-concconsoseacsoctesesmes TES 80, 307 

Total number of employés........--.- ascececes wai 77.900 
Average number of days worked... TASA 


Coal product of Missouri in 1892, by counties, 


Short tons. 
11, 138 $1.75 300 40 
23, 012 1.50 224 60 
572, 730 1.00 207 663 
50, 561 1.29 179 149 
15, 636 1.53 273 38 
6, 471 775 30, 806 2.20 244 158 
20, 002 108 21,710 1.50 243 97 
282 160 1,720 2.00 150 6 
25, 275 1,825 27, 300 2.05 275 140 
9, 638 505 89, 769 1.41 219 246 
ED. ee 5, 680 1.57 142 25 
16,613 2. 580 324, 848 1. 60 233 949 
3, 648 6 40, 622 1.56 249 135 
2,900 7,470 668, 146 1.04 252 1, 489 
15,971 362 16, 689 1.36 195 40 
40 8 48 2.50 15 2 
1.658 3, 840 187, 058 1.87 241 293 
010 4.355 2, 243 149, 608 1.07 227 _871 
O44 11, 163 4,091 235, 298 1.54 200 604 
000 500 |............ 6, 550 1.50 250 12 
823 2, 364 7, 383 155, 070 1,02 166 186 
EAEN 150,000 |.....--.-.--| 150, 000 ETA OEA horra 
293, 414 1.23 5, 893 
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* Coal product of Montana in 1892, by cownties. 


$2. 00 275 426 
4.03 118 12 
8.03 100 2 
5.2⁵ 50 6 
2.50 298 146 
4.00 60 1 
2. 64 224 565 
2. 36 158 


Sold to 
Used at Average| Total 
Loaded at | local trade 
mines for number | number 
Counties. mines for | and used of days | of em- 


active. 


$961,651} 61.45 449 
297,911 | 393.326 1.83 370 
8.145 12.90 4.15 17 
„600 50.900 1.50 35 
200 2 1.00 2 
36, 780 700 2.63 30 
53.788 178,734 3.43 180 
cen, 390 | 1,074,601 | 1.62 


| 


| Avernge Total 


Average 
Total Total | number | number* 
Counties product. | value. price | of days | of em- 


gia) 5 5 active. | ployés. 


Short tons. 
1, 400, 865 $0.85 2, 536 
1, 037, 700 -84 1,713 
cE a 3 4 ra ae „ 367, 055 0 oe 
biana .......- 5 y 5 
e pee e ee , e oe apni licen ont 28, 727 1.01 380 
12, 000 . 92 38 
455, $97 +72 800 
3.220 1.50 9 
1, 786, 803 85 2, 099 
1, 833, 910 00 8, 347 
32, 477 92 1, 544 
i 1.06 247 
1.41 484 
1.23 175 
1.13 636 
75 20 
91 356 
1.00 5 
soaz 85 2, 380 
ete 1.52 204 
sey 1.22 1,776 
pias 1.43 406 
1.54 80 
.85 1,300 
02 197 
z 109 


Distribution. 


Short tons. | Loaded at mines for shipment Fa CEE Stee bay 
Loaded at mines for shipment Sold to local trade and used by employee 
Sold to local trade and used by employés . A 600 
Used at mines for steam and heat popes 
prod ee 679 | Number of men employed 25 
Total a Petes 3 60 800 Number of e veth 3 Aee eee n 
Total number of men employed KR A E 90 


Coal product of North Dakota since 1884. 


1802 . cacecscencocaseuseseos 
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Coal product of Oregon from. 1885 to 1808. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Total product in 1892, 88,532,036 long tons, or 99,167,080 short tons; 
spot value, $121,459,164. This includes all grades bf both anthracite 
and bituminous coal taken from the mines, except the culm or slack 
thrown on the dump and not sold or used. 

Anthracite.— Total product in 1892, 46,850,450 long tons, or 52,472,504 
short tons; spot value, $82,442,000. The increase over 1891 was 
1,613,458 long tons, or 1,807,073 short tons, the value increasing 
$8,457,265. The average price per long ton advanced from $1.79 in 
1891 to $1.92 in 1892. 

Bituminous.—Total product in 1892, 46,694,576 short tons; spot 
value, $39,017,164. Increase in tonnage over 1891, 3,906,086 short 
tons. Increase in value, $1,746,111. The average price per ton for 
bituminous coal declined from 87 cents in 1891 to 81 cents in 1892. 


[From report of John H. Jones, of Philadelphia, to United States Geological De- 
i partment.) 


na, and wn under three 
uyl regions. Geologically 


viz, Wyoming, 
ey are divided into four well-defined fields or basins, which are again subdi- 


vided, for convenience of identification, into districts, as follows 


oer 


Trade regions. 


East Schuylkill...........--- : 
West Schuylkill.. 
Lor! z — 


— 


Distribution of the anthracite-product of Pennsylvania in 1891. 


marie | Veet on 


It will be noticed in the above tables that only Lackawanna and Luzerne conn- 
ties show ga france increase over the production for 1891, the other counties 
ene: ut stationary or actually falling behind, as in the case of Carbon 


The only authentic record of anthracite run since the practical 
ment of the industry is given in the following table. ‘The fi 3 — 


The antgracite fields are reached by eleven so-called initial railroads, viz: 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad Company. 

New York, Susquehanna and Western Railroad Company. 

New York, Ontario and Western Railroad Company. 

Delaware and Hudson Canal Company. 

Erie and Wyoming Valley Railroad Company. 

Central Railroad Company of New Jersey. 

Lehigh Valley Railroad Company (Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Company, 


lessees.) 

Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 

Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Company. 

New York, Lake Erie Western — 1 

Delaware, Susquehanna and Schuylkill Railroad 3 

‘The total production of the above fields for the calen 1892 amounted to 
46,850,450 long tons, the ao in any one year of the anthracite trade. Of the 
total product, however, only 41, 630-tons were shipped from the mines, 1,043,114 
tons being sold to local trade in the vicinity of the mines and used by employés, 
and 3,908,706 tons used for steam and heat atthe mines. This last item is more 
or less of an approximate, consisting largely of culm and dirt, of which the oper- 
ators keep no account and are therefore com to estimate. For the above 
reasons this coal is not considered in the valuation of the product. In 1892 the 
average price ee ton of coal at the mines was $1.92, or a value of $82,442,000 for 


5 $ ber of da: ked during th 198, and the average 
av number o wor 0 was and the a 
De 5 edi $ ts, engineers, clerical force 


number of persons employed, including superin 
at the mine offices, etc., 129,050, 
3 flowing table gives a comparison of the details above given, with those 


Comparative statistics of anthracite coal production in 1891 and 1892. 


Average | Number of | Number 


Total Value 
Years. - price persons days 
product. | at mines. per ton. | employed. | worked. 
1891 ...... . 45. 230, 992 873, 944, 735 $1.79 126, 350 203 
El o STETIT TA --| 46,850, 450 82, 442, 000 1.92 129, 050 198 


It will be noticed in the above table that there was not an increase in the 
roduction, but also a considerable increase in the value of which has resulted 

Tw 
for the years 1801 and 1825 = by 


Southern States, including Delaware 


Maryland, and District of Columbia. 
Pacific coas 


The above table shows a large increase in 1892 in the amount of coal umed 
in Pennsylvania, New York and New Jersey, a fair increase in tho Rastera 
States, and a very small merease in the Western and Southern States, none of the 
gon 5 maintaining their percentages except Pennsylvania, New York 
and New Jersey. $ 

The eastern competitive tonnage, which includes all coal which for final con- 
sumption or in transit reaches any point on the Hudson River or New York Hay, 
or which passes out of the Capes of Delaware, is shown in the following table, 


which alse gives what percentage this tonnage is of the total shipments. 


Eastern competitive ton om the anthracite in 1891 and 1892, 
oie elo eee 3 


Total ship- Per cent 
ts. of total. 


tons. 
13, 593, 541 


; 82. 44 
18, 818, 719 


82.91 
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adding 
10 per.cent. 


Total product from the anthracite regions. 


Annual shipments from Kn and Wyoming regions from 1820 to 


832 
TTT 
E Es 8888 8888388822 83888888888888 88888 ptt ERE EEEE tee eeres | 


Per ct. | Long tons. | Per ct. 


H 
. 


88 


h region. Wyoming region. 


f 


Schuylkill region. 


in. eee ebe dees eee 


Cor, 
ny. 


383 
SSA 
8 * 


288888 
8 


1880. 


+ 
x 
. 
H 

* 
i 
. 
. 
. 
. 
* 
. 
. 
. 


8838383888 


assddddddseddsdesdsddsdsussddddddddesssadssssasssssddadddaddsassaanaads 


65, 918 


_ | 82382082 22323 835 2885 882 
g 83223882 33 8 88 883 858 | 2 
ni * . cs nos GJ aca of 


—— ñ́Ʒ rr 


* 


108 . eee 


145, 729 
3, 086, 554 


2, 377, 362 | 6, 128, 084 
153, 581 


Short tons. Short tons. 


36, 174, 089 


57, 


tons. | Short tons. 


1891. 
2, 932, 973 


Total. ia 27, 094, 501 | 81, 516, 856 33, 796, 727 
wan eee 4,422, 355 2, 279, 871 


Allegheny ....... 


F EEEE EEEE EEE Etleri 
EE EEEE EEEE EEE REE EEEEEEE ET EERE EEE EDERE EEEE Et EE 
888888888888838388888888882383833888888888888828 88888885 
See ene 8 88 8888888885 


Hata LETO O OTT cdo SSI SASH SH Gos A 


sSdegssddds 


à EERDPELERECEEEEDEEEEE EEEE EE EEEE SSSALLLSSSISSSERASSREESES 
SUSAESAdissddddddkAAddaNadARAARASAARRARSARANASARAANS ARKANSAS 
PENE EEEE TEREE ETE EEEE LEERE 
GELEE EEE EEEE 88 88 88 8 888888 888 E887 


A ae a etefefef sg efegegegefeg d 


a Includes Loyalsock field. 


1 i 2899 83883888838 88388 5888 28 8 86585 533288 8 5 


Southerern 


Eastern Middle 
Western Middle 


—kͤ— ũ — 


Pal, ads pavsvesasyec 


11, 088 
765, 484 


—— 4 4%ũi 222 


496,817 | 8, 00,088 | tn 


Q Included in product of small minos, 


010, 872 999, 784 


480, 194 


1, 


bIncluded in county distribution. 


ͤt— 4 


Total ..... 42, 788, 490 | 46, 694, 576 | 4, 671, 570 | 


Net increase. 


Area and contents of anthracite fields by trade regions. 
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In the following table are shown the statistics of bituminous coal production in Pennsylvania in 1892: 


Bituminous coal product of Pennsylvania in 1392, by counties. 


Total Total Average number number 

product. | value. Ir ton. | of days | of em- 

per ton. active. | ployés. 

Short tons. | Short tons. 

6, $0. 91 225 11,223 
8, 080 40 71 246 964 
20, 096 80 LOL 210 3823 
5, 363 1, 420 82 265 975 
2, 868 2, 894 85 203 848 
1, 200 891 1.42 206 123 
3, 686 1, -93 169 358 
392, 461 21, 8, 086, 55 82 228 4,913 
272 79 181 767 
18, 710 2. 569, 75 235 985 
36, 061 45, 6, 876, 785 81 212 10, 225 
98, 2 1,01 175 175 
4,012 4, .83 230 1,265 
155, 630 70, 7, 200, O44 77 239 7, 952 
8, 355 6, 333, 75 244 560 
1, 095 ott 191 656 
23, 185 14, „706, 81 232 4, 567 
865 02 250 368 
3, 865 13 252 60 
8, 672 10 304 28 
7, 235 88 181 876 
6, 429 . 66 238 577 
44 223 2,249 
2, 87 202 4, 895 
ee 234 10,724 
S877 ²˙ w A S TAA 021 | 46,694,576 | 39, 017, 104 3 | 223 | 66,655 


a Includes 2,100 tons stocked at the mines December $1, 1892. 


Coal product of Tennessee in 1892, by counties. 


$1.11 218 1,072 
1.19 213 732 
1. 04 207 276 
2. 00 50 20 
1.11 309 800 
1.11 192 30⁵ 
1.08 286 875 
1. 36 148 156 
1.00 307 175 
1.05 282 207 
1.24 243 448 
1.25 232 300 
1.08 Je ee eee 
L 4, 926 


Sold to local Used at 
N trade and | mines for | Made into 
shipment. used steam and coke. 
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Oval. product of Washington in 1392, by counties, 


Sp 


Ss 


Bass 


1 E 
SS88888 8888388888 


prer 


Short tons. Short 


—ͤ— — G G—ͤ—ͤ—ͤ—. it. g 9 ũ«nõ««õ3ů35%eüü in 
7 


| 
Value of | Tee ofi anea 
per ton 


of coal, Spia ton of 


of coke, coke: 
tons. 
„„ ee ——⁵b x VV -- x QQ? . 2, 585, 966 $2, 551,946 $0. 987 $1.70 
T 500. 200 617, 744 1.03 1.65 
a ͤ POA ERRET T AAT , , O O T TEN A 158, 978 143, 080 -90 1.75 
7. : . sas vanbands 4,800 , 200 25 88 
S c ß ammada 6, 456 2,333 30 72 
E LI A NN ET E SAE S EI E G T A 7,138 1,785 -25 |. -50 
a a a a a a a T a R 15, 437 8, 297 547 -91 
E A PE E E AN L E E A A 70, 783 19, 681 2. 5⁵ 
35% ĩ6—a33 Un ̃ 11, 088 4, 165 378 1.51 57 
Sfr / RT coso otareg3seaosdas udarac diot Sopucaea scone hep etais 64, 412 193, 236 3. 00 1. 864 5. 50 
0 0 0 0 0 
8 82. 890 87 1.84 1. 00 
8, 372, 171 - 665 1.512 1.01 
624, 275 04 1.70 1.77 
243, 112 1.64 
20, 344 4.00 
1, 106, 806 1. 07 
TVT 149, 4.42 
0 0 
14, 151, 390 1.18 


@ Figures given for Colorado include the statistics af Utah. b Value estimated o lnoladed with Colorado figures. 
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Coal products of Texas in 1892, by counties. 


Counties. 


Total product in 1892, 245,690 short tons; t value, $569,333. 


The coal product of Texas in 1892 was the 
total product. was 172,100 short tons, valued at 
The average price per ton declined 


Mr. CRAWFORD withholds his remarks for revision. See 
Appendix.] 

Mr. ALDERSON and Mr. COX asked that the time of Mr. 
Hines be extended five minutes. 

Mr. HOOKER of New York. T object. 

Mr. DALZELL. I do not want to object, but it is unfair that 
the time should be extended on that side when extension is re- 
fused on this side. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I have received 
this morning a petition of 100 citizens of Arba, Randolph 
County, Ind., addressed to myself and my colleagues from In- 
diana upon this floor, and to the two United States Senators 
from that State, praying that we vote against and use all honor- 
able endeavors to prevent the passage of the pending bill. 
About one-half of the petitioners are farmers. I send the peti- 
tion to the Clerk’s desk and ask that it may be read in the hear- 
ing of the House. 

he Clerk read as follows: 
against use your 
pent infiuence to defeat the Wilson tarif bil. We believe that the proposed 
measure, if adopted, will impoverish the country, lessen employment, re- 
duce wages and earnings, and decrease the purchasing power of the people. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I have also received three other 

titions similarly addressed and similacly worded, one signed 
by 28 citizens of Spartanburg, Randolph County, Ind., one-half 
the signers being farmers; another by 26 citizens of Lynn, Ran- 
dolph County, Ind., overa third of whom are farmers, and another 
signed by 23 citizens of Bethel, Wayne County, Ind., all against 
the e of this bill. Inasmuch as the wording of the peti- 
tions is of the same character as that which has just been read 
in the presence of the House, I shall content myself with simply 
calling the attention of the House to the provisions of the others, 
and ask that they be now presented in the usual way through 
the petition box. 

Mr. WANGER. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
DRAPER] is so worthy ef supporton both sides of this House that 
there oughtto be no question about its adoption. It isa measure 
of justice, the necessity of which is con mooy demonstrated 
by the testimony submitted by the gentleman, through the ms- 
eae of the communication to the honorable ex-member from 
South Carolina [Mr. Brawley]; and the object is one of the most 
beneficent that can be conceived. The great mills of Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, New York, and New England may be able to 
make cotton yarn under the proposed rate of duty—at a disad- 
vantage, it is true but if the change provided in the bill is made 
in the duties, it will strike particularly at the. new cotton man- 
ufacturing establishments recently erected in the Southern 
States. On a recent trip through the State of North Carolina 
the new mills for the manufacture of cotton were the pride and 
boast of the citizens with whom I came in contact, and their 
declaration and prediction was that with a continuance of a 
proper duty upon cotton yarns and other cotton manufactures it 
would be but a short time before they would take from the Mid- 
dle and New England States that great industry. The manu- 
facturers of New England and the Middle States do not fear 
competition from the South, and while they donot welcome any- 
thing which will take from their profits, if any of their fellow 
Americans South or Westcan set up establishments in this coun- 
try which can successfully compete against them, as patriotic 
Americans they would interpose no obstacle whatever, and the 
general body = Gate citizens would bid the enterprise godspeed. 

The insufficient rates of duty proposed by the pending bill 
upon importations of cotton threads are in line with the in- 
sufficient rates respecting glass, iron, cotton, wool, and other 
industries existing in the district I have the honor to represent 
on this floor, industries of large proportions, and some of them, 
notably the manufacture of hosiery, glass, and tin poe of com- 

tively recent growth, all of which will be injuriously af- 
fected by the enactment of the bill. 2 


t ever obtained, being 61,350 tons more than in 1890, when the largest previous output was reported. In 1891 the 
12,300, showing an increase in 1892 of 73,590 tons or 43 per cent in quantity and of $157,033 or 58 per cent in valne. 
from $2.40 in 1891 to $2.32 in 1892. The total number of men employed in 1892 was 871 and the mines were in active operation 
an average of 218days. In 1891787 men were employed for an average of 225 days. 


The mining of iron ore and the manufacture of pig iron and 
Bessemer pig are carried on by my constituents. The usual - 
miner's wages are $1.35 per day, and not $1, as stated by some 
gentleman yesterday. In remitting the duty uponiron ore and, 
perchance, striking at the miners thereof, you have taken no 
precaution to assure to American consumers of the article the 
amount of duty remitted, and it may at once or at any future 
period be imposed as an export tax by the government of the 
country from which it is brought. 

It would be another sorry example of the recklessness of Dem- 
ocratic tariff legislation, and of some other tariff legislation, if 
the moneys which our releases are secured by the 
treasuries of other countries. And it will be no advantage to the 
consumers of iron in this country if the opori of foreign ore 
add to the price the amount of the duty taken off. 

The supply of foreign ore is limited, and its A and the 

rice of carrying here are uncertain elements, and in making it 

ree of duty every safeguard should be observed that the benefit 
of such action is secured to ourselves. Gentlemen profess great 
hostility to trusts, but the only trusts which appear to have any 
place in their consideration are those existing in our own coun- 
try, and which we may control or eliminate by legislation if we 
will. We can not, of course, reach foreign trusts in the same 
way in which we may reach domestic. but there are ways 
whereby the injurious effect of their operations may be avoided. 

I am astonished, sir, at the course of my colleague [Mr. HINES] 
in attacking the fair fame and integrity of the voters of Penn- 
sylvania. ing to the Congressional Directory I see that 
my honored colleague had 1,500 majority in the county of Lu- 
zerne in 1892, He said the manufacturers and the corporations 
were against him in that contest, and sought by corruption to 
defeat him. If so, the people rose in their integrity to resent 
the domination of manufacturers and of corporations; but in the 
last election what was the majority in the county which m 
honored friend represents here? The majority was Serena 4 
The people, the working people, who had voted for my honored 
friend cast their ballots in this election for the Republican can- 
didates. Eighteen hundred and ninety-three was not a year 
when it was necessary for political committees on the Repub- 
lican side to have funds; and they did not have funds. It was the 
people’s battle which was then and the ple rose in 
their might, and thousands and thousands of those who had 
voted for Grover Cleveland in 1892 cast their ballots for the 
Republican candidates and for a continuance of Republican pro- 
tection. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. Chairman, I think anyone who has observed 
this debate must, if he is a patriot, as I believe all of us are, cer- 
tainly have observed that apparently the moving impulse of the 
Democratic in its advocacy of this bill is the old section- 
alism which ledtothe war. Itis based upon cheap labor, which 
was the slavery of olden time, whether it was statutory or that 
of the white man whose compensation was inexorably fixed by 
that of the black man who labored by his side. Sooner or later 
labor in this country must find the same level. If Southern labor 
does not rise then Northern labor must fall. Southern labor is 
not far, if at all, above the level of wages paid to thatof Euro- 

an countries, and feee trade will inevitably carry all to the 

evel of the lowest. 

It is the element that carried its leading principle into the 
foundation of the constitution of the Confederacy itself. The 
ultimate aim is free trade, which rules all labor to the lower 
wages, and in that direction is to be found the motive which is 
leading to a coming sectionalism which I believe to be fraught 
with as much danger and misfortune to the country as anything 
that we know in its past history. I believe that history is re- 
Seed itselfand that this prejudice, this misrepresentation, and, 

think in some instances, this absolute falsehood which is in- 
dulged in here with reference to the motives and the conditions 
of the North, and especially of New England, is but a repetition 
of that which, during a whole generation, was so rife in this 
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country that it could end and did end only in the most bloody 
war of modern times. It is no use speaking in this presence of 
the injury or the suffering imposed by this bill upon the North, 


upon the working people of the North, upon the great masses of 
the people of the North. 
When we bring in the petitions and remonstrances of those 


people, of the common working people, the men who are at the. 


very foundations of our society, we are taunted with the false as- 
sertion that their petitions and expressions of opinion are stim- 
ulated and procured by the employers, the capitalists, the “‘rob- 
ber barons” of the North, as gentlemen on the other side call 
them. Now, I hold in my hand the remonstrance of nearly four 
hundred of the common working people of the city of Manches- 
ter, in my State, people of French-Canadian birth, but now 
American citizens. This remonstrance was adopted at a mass 
meeting of that population, and was not, as I know, stimulated 
by those for whom they labor. Many of these working people 
are men of property; they exist there in an organized society, 
having all the elements which go to make up national existence. 
There is in that city a French organization by itself composed 
of these people, and this is the spontaneous outburst of their 
own ideas as to their own interests and the manner in which 
those interests are to be affected by the passage of this bill. 
And, Mr. Chairman, what is true of these particular petitioners 
is true of the remainder of the same class of our population, 
. more than a million distributed throughout the 
North. They are widely distributed in many States, and, I re- 
peat, they are at the very foundation of production in our facto- 
ries. These people in mass meeting, in this remonstrance, say: 

At a mass meeting of the French citizens of Manchester, N. H., held on the 
13th day of January, 18%, in the said city of Manchester, at which meetin: 
were elected President T. G. Birou, Vice-President Norbert Descateau, an 
Secretary Joseph LeBoouf, the following resolutions were reported and 
unanimously adopted: 

“Whereas the Democratic party, in order to carry out the plank in its plat- 
form relative to the tariff, has drafted a bill called the Wilson bill, in order 
to repeal the McKinley bill; be it 

“Resolved, That we, as American citizens, hereby protest against the adop- 
tion of said Wilson bill as 8 opposed to the rights of Americans. 
to compel them to compete with foreign productions in all branches of in- 
dustry and commerce, and against the joint interest of capital and labor 
and all American interests. We respectfully ask our representatives in 
Congress to oppose, with all their ye the adoption of said Wilson bill, 
under any and all forms, as the same is now presented to Co 8 

Theophile G. Birou, Norbert Descateau, Frederic ult, Jo- 
seph Dufresne, Firmin Baril, Joseph Geoffrion, Elisi Corneau, 
C. L B. Corneau, J. E. Lapointe, J. M. Gervais, Jean Berjeron, 
T. D. Corneau, Phil Berjeron, T. N. Vincent, Greg Dupont, A. 
ö C. Coté, J. H. Soly, T. J. Soly, Antonio Soly, S. T. Lizotti. 

That remonstrance is signed by Joseph Le Bœuf, Louis Cor- 
neau, and Francois Lavoie as a committee on resolutions, and, 
according to the hasty computation I have made, by about three 
hundred and eighty others; and in the accompanying letter they 
state that but for the haste with which the petition was gotten 
up the signatures would number at least four times as many. 

This element of our population numbers in my own State be- 
tween 50,000 and 70,000, and I believe it amounts to nearly 200,- 
000 in Massachusetts. It is also largely represented in Rhode 
Island. They are an industrious and intelligent people. 

They have come to our country to stay, and they understand 
as woll as anybody upon this floor or elsewhere, employer, cap- 
italist, robber baron,” or what not, that which is essential to 
their interests; and I know that this isa spontaneous expression 
of opinion on the part of those who live in my owncity. I re- 
peat, this French-Canadian population is largely distributed 
throughout the North. The State of New York has several hun- 
dred thousand of them and they are scattered along the line 
westward as far as the Mississippi River, and perhaps beyond it. 
They are not only an intelligent, thrifty population, but they 
are a desirable population; and this bill which strikes at so many 
of the great interests of this country, strikes perhaps more di- 
rectly at them than at any other single class of our people. Gen- 
erally they are Democrats; but, becoming more intelligent upon 
this question of protection to American labor, they are now 
tending toward the Republican party. This remonstrance, how- 
ever, is signed without respect to party, and solely with refer- 
ence to the destructive influence which the Wilson bill, if it 
should become a law, would have upon the industries of our 
country and our State. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 


[Mr. STOCKDALE withholds his remarks for revision. 
Appendix.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. STOCKDALE] to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. DRAPER]. 

The amendment of Mr. STOCKDALE was read, as follows: 


Frovided, That any citizen of the United States may ship any article 
own by himself to any foreign country and have the same manufactured 
to articles of clothing or household goods for his own use and that of his 
family, and have the same returned to him free of duty. 


See 


Mr. REED. There ought to be a proviso to this amendment, 
so that the American grower of the article shall go abroad with 
it and watch the process of manufacture, so as to be sure that 
everything is done fairly. [Laughter.] 

The question being taken on agreeing to the amendment of 
Mr. STOCKDALE, there were, on a division—ayes 8, noes 124. 

Mr. TRACEY. No quorum. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. WILSON of West Virginia and 
Mr. STOCKDALE were appointed. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I ask that the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. MONTGOMERY] may act in my place. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky will act. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
18, noes 167. 

So the amendment of Mr. STOCKDALE was rejected. 

The question then recurred on the amendment of Mr. DRAPER; 
which was read, as follows: 

Strike out item 248, Schedule I, and substitute the follo : 

On all single carded cotton yarn in its natural gray condition on all sizes 
up to and including size No. 20, 5 cents per pound; on all single carded cot- 
ton yarn in its natural gray condition on all sizes higher than No. 20, one- 
quarter of a cent per po for each size number; on all combed, colored, 
bleached, or twisted cotton fee or any other cotton yarn advanced beyond 
the condition of single yarn. and on all cotton thread except spool thread, 
one-third of a cent per pound for each size number.” 

Mr. MEREDITH. Is this question debatable? 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate has been exhausted. 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. DRAPER, 
there meres on a division (called for by Mr. CocKRAN)—ayes 66, 
noes 104. 

Mr. COCKRAN. There does not appear to be a quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thatis true; no quorum has voted. 

Mr. COCKRAN. I am constrained to make that point in the 
interest of good legislation. 

Tellers were appointed; and Mr. MONTGOMERY and Mr. 
DRAPER were appointed. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
75, noes 109. 

So the amendment of Mr. DRAPER was rejected. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page * 8 oe N 2 5 88 list 3 1 ae 

0 1 re 4, um, crude or unman) 
R per cent and over of morphia, #1 . 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. This amendment proposes 
to put crude opium upon the dutiable list at the rate of 81 a 
pound. The importation of this article into this country last 
year was 612,000 pounds; so that the effect of the adoption of 
the amendment would be to bring into the Treasury upon what 
we deem a proper subject of taxation from $500,000 to $600,000 
per year. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. The amendments which I 
now send to the Clerk's desk I am instructed to offer by the full 
Committee of Ways and Means. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

67, aph 397, line 21, amend 
aon naha wards k New Zealand Man TE SERS, EAE See wore 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. The effect of this amend- 
ment, Mr. Chairman, is to put New Zealand hemp in the list of 
fibers out of which free binding-twine may be made. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, this amendment 
will be considered as agreed to. 

There was no obiection. 

The CHAIRMAN. TheClerk will report another amendment 
sent to the desk by the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
WILSON]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 30, paragraph 195, amend by adding the words “including weight 
of packages; so as to pead, “all milk, preserved or condensed, 2 cents per 
pound, including weight of packages.” 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. The effect of this proposi- 
tion is to complete the amendment which the Committee of the 
Whole part Ap a few days ago, which fixed the duty upon con- 
densed milk at 2 cents a pound. The words now ee to be 
added were at that time accidentally omitted. ey are a part 
of the language of the present law. 

The amendment was agreed fo. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. The amendment which I 
now send to the desk, I offer by direction of my Democratic asso- 


ciates. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend paraeraph 32, page 4, by adding the following clause at the end of 
the same: “cod oil, 15 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. The effect of this amend- 
ment is to reduce the duty which the bill as originally prepared 
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places on cod oil, an oil which, I understand, is used toa largo 
extent by tanners. I yield to the gentleman from Indiana [Me. 
COOPER]. : 


[Mr. COOPER of Indiana withholds his remarks for revision. 
See Appendix.] 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. WILSON]. If there 
be no N the amendment will be considered as agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

3 the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WI ON of West Virginia. I send to the Clerk's desk, 
by direction of the Committee on Ways and Means, the follow- 


ing amendment. 
he CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the committee. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 55, section 314, line 2, amend by inserting after the words one 
cent per line.“ the words ‘‘ per gross.“ 

so that it will read: 

Manufactured, 1 cent per line per gross and 15 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. What is the effect of 
that? 


Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. The question is asked as to 
what will be the effect of this, and I yield tothe gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] to reply. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. The effect of that amend- 
ment is simply to correct a typographical error. That is what 
the rate fixed upon pearl buttons was meant to be, and this is 


simply to make the paragraph read as it was intended to read. 
Mr. DINGLEY. ill tho Clerk please report the amendment 
again? 


The amendment was read. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. The gentleman from 
Maine will observe that, with the omission of these words, which 
are in the present law, the paragraph does not convey any sense 
atall. This is necessary in order to make the meaning clear. 
It is a typographical error. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendmentoffered 
by the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. WILSON]. 

The question being taken, the Chairman announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. TRACEY. Division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 132, noes l. 

Mr. TRACEY. No qorin, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TRACEY] makes the point of no quorum, and the Chair will ap- 
point as tellers the gentleman from New York [Mr. TRACEY] 
and the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE]. 

Mr. TRACEY.: This is not my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TRACEY] is the only gentleman who opposed the amendment, 
and the Chair appointed him. 

The committee again divided: and the tellers reported—ayes 
183, noes none. {$ 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I am di- 
rected by the Committee on Ways and Means to offer the amend- 
ment which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

paragraph amend so as to read: “Alizarin and alizarin 
. matured or artificial.” 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. The effect of thatistostrike 
out the words commercially known as.” 

Mr. DINGLEY. As J understand you simply adopt the lan- 
guage of the present law. e 

Mr. WILSÖN of West Virginia. The present bill uses gen- 
eral terms instead of specifying the colors. 

Mr. DINGLEY. It is all right. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I think the amendment simply 
ought to strike out the word ‘‘commercially,” not the words 
“known as.” 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. No; all that is necessary 
is to decide that it is the article, not that it is ‘‘ commercially 
known as.” - 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Let us have a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, this amendment 
will be considered as agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

Soong the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COBB of Missouri. Mr. Chairman 

TheCHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Missouri rise? 

Mr. COBB of Missouri. I rise for the purpose of making a 
request. I ask unanimous consent that at 1 o'clock to-morrow, 
or as soon thereafter as business pending at that time may be 


disposed of, one hour be given for the consideration of the lead 
and zine schedule. 

The CHAIRMAN. After which a vote shall be taken? 

Mr. COBB of Missouri. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri er. CoBB 
asks unanimous consent that on to-morrow at 1 o’clock the 1 
and zine schedule may be considered for one hour, after which 
a vote shall be taken upon the pending amendments. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. PENCE. T object at this time. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I offer the amendment 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

On page 78, section 550, line 1, strike out the word “such ” and insert “and 
other metallic articles manufactured;” and in line 2, add at the end actu- 
ally received as honorable distinctions.” 

So that the paragraph shall read: 

550. Medals of gold, silver, or copper, and other metallic articles, manu- 
oes as trophies or prizes, and actually received as honorable distinc- 

The CHAIRMAN. If there beno objection, this amendment 
will be agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

Accordingly the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
amendment which I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 141: That section 56 be amended by inserting after the figures 56, 
“That section 3 of an act approved October 1, 1890, entitled An act to re- 
duce the revenue, to equalize duties on imports, and for other purposes,’ is 
hereby repealed." 


Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. The effect of that is to re- 
peal the language of section 3 of the McKinley bill, which au- 
thorizes retaliatory . by the President. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I desire to ask the gentleman from West 
Virginia: This is a provision distinctly repealing all the reci- 
W of the existing law, as I understand? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Thisis a provision distinctly 
sad Fagen | seetion 3 of the McKinley bill. 

r. DINGLEY. That is the reciprocity provision? 
Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. That is areciprocity pro- 


vision. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The effect of this amendment is not only to 
destroy reciprocity, but to emphasize the fact of its destruction. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. It is the understanding of 
the committee that the bill as originally presented effects that 
repeal; but in order that there may be no question about it they 
put in this provision distinctly repealing that section. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Did the gentleman from West Virginia 
[Mr. WILSON] surrender the floor? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Chairman, by the amendment just of- 
fered by the gentleman from West Virginia Mr. WILSON], it is 
proposed to expressly repeal section 3 of the present tariff law, 
commonly known as the reciprocity clause. This proposition 
we are told, emanates from the Democrats on the Ways and 
Means Committee, and is another evidence, if more were needed, 
of the utter disregard which those gentlemen have for the in- 
terests of the West, and especially for the interests of the agri- 
culturists of that great section of our country. They have re- 
ported a tariff bill which greatly reduces the duty or places on 
the free list the products of the farm, and almost every article 
in which the farmers are interested, at the same time retaining 
a duty on the products of the Eastern manufacturer for the ex- 
p urpose of affording them adequate protection. [Ap- 
plause. 

This bill places the wool grown on the farm on the free list, 
while the product of the manufacturer of woolens in the East is 
protected. It reduces the duty on barley and other farm prod- 
ucts to a point so low that Canadian barley and other farm prod- 
ucts may be imported with practically no restrictions, while it 
imposes an adequate duty on barley malt for the express pur- 
pose, as stated by the chairman of the committee, of protecting 
the interests of the brewers and maltsters of New York and other 
Eastern States, and now you propose to further injure the inter- 
ests of that magnificent Western section of our country by repeal- 
ing that section of the existing tariff law, under and by virtue 
of which reciprocal agreements have been made between this 
Government and certain countries of South Americaand colonies 
of European nations, by which the export of American farm prod- 
ucts was greatly increased during the past three years, as will 
appear from the reports and statistics which I shall print asa 
part of my remarks. 

From the last annual report of the Bureau of Statistics upon 
the foreign commerce, it appears that we have now in force 
tween the United States and the South American countries and 
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the European colonies. referred to, reciprocal agreements as 
follows: with Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Salvador, Brit- 
ish West Indies, Santo Domingo, Puerto Rico, Brazil, British 
Guiana, Cuba, and others. It further appears from the official 
reports of the Government, that during the year 1892, after these 

ements-were made, our foreign trade with these countries 
and with other nations far surpassed that of any previous year 
in the history of the country, aggre ting a grand total of 
$1,857,679,693, or more by one hundred and twenty-eight mil- 
lions than ever before. Of this great sum $1,030,278,030 repre- 
sented the value of our exports, and of these, all but fourteen 
and a half millions represented domestic products, which 
amounted, for the first time in our history, to more than a billion 
dollars. By a brief comparison with former years we find that 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1892, the balance of trade 
in our favor was over two hundred and two millions, against less 
than forty millions the previous year, and an adverse balance of 
nearly three millions in 1889 and more than twenty-eight mil- 
lions in 1888. It is also a fact that the increase in trade over 
the previous years was entirely in our exports, the imports show- 
ing a slight falling off from the record of 1891. 

As tending to show how reciprocity materially aided in bring- 
ing about this magnificent result, and also to show what share 
our agricultural interests had in this most important phase of 

our national prosperity, while the present McKinley tariff law 
and all other laws were being administered by the friends of 
this kind of legislation, I will, with the permission of the com- 
mittee, read an extract from the report of the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture: 

Of the vast sum representing exports of our domestic products, nearly 80 
per cent, or, to be very exact, 78.1 per cent, consisted of agricultural prod- 
ucts, the same being $793,717,076, a sum which exceeds by more than one hun- 
dred and fifty millions the shipment e ee ucts m any previous 
Aor while it surpasses the record of 1889, when this Administration under- 

ok the direction of affairs, by more than two hundred and sixty millions. 
Indeed, it is actually greater by sixty-three millions than our total exports 
of all procucts in that year, while it exceeds the value of our total foreign 
trade, imports and exports included, r to 1870. Surely, nothing more is 
needed to emphasize the relations which agriculture bears to our foreign 
trade; but it nay be necessary, in order that the importance of our foreign 
trade may be propor ester and thatthe part whichthis Department 


has been able to take his extraordieary development may be appreciated, 
that I should present a few considerations suggested by these wonderful 


Ordinarily, the first thought that will suggest itself in studying them will 
be that by this foreign trade and the abundance of our own domestic pro- 
duction the United States has been made the creditor of the world for a sum 
exceeding #2(0,000,000. But great as this may seem, the importance of this 
fact is but slight compared with the extent of the benefits conferred upon 
the entire country by the removal of these domestic products from our home 
markets, thus relieving these of a surplus which must have resulted in a re- 
duction in prices to a point below the cost of production. In all considera- 
tions of our foreign trade this feature of relieving the home market from a 
glut of production must always be the most important. 


Notwithstanding these magnificent results, we have been re- 
peatedly told by gentlemen on the other side of this House, that 
the effect of reciprocity and the whole McKinley law was injuri- 
ous to the interests of the American peopleand especially to the 
interests of the tillers of our soil. Against your denunciation of 
this legislation we have not only the facts above cited, but many 
others, chief among which is the fact that from the annual re- 

rt of the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics for the year ending 

une 30, 1892, it appears that the duty collected upon foreign 
imports which our Democratic friends say is a tax upon the 
American consumer was less per capita, than it has been at any 
time since 1867, being only $2.67, while in the year ending June 
30, 1893, it was $2.97. 

Reciprocity is the complement of a protective tariff. Its 
achievements already mark the triumph of American trade in 
foreign markets. 

The American market is the most valuable market and the 
best per capita of any in the world. We consume an amount 
vastly ter than the consumption of the entire continent of 
Europe. The theory of the Republican party is that this mar- 
ket, greater in extent and more valuable than any other, should 
be reserved as far as possible for the benefit of the American 
producer, and that foreigners who are admitted and allowed to 
enjoy its advantages should be required to give some corre- 
sponding advantages in return. 

This we would endeavor to accomplish either by requiring the 
payment of duties to aid in defraying the necessary expenses to 
the Government, or through reciprocity to supply their own 
needs from American producers. Our situation with respect to 
the trade of the countries with which, and by the authority of 
this section of the existing tariff act, we havesuccessfully nego- 

tiated reciprocity treaties, was, prior to 1890, exceptional in its 
character. ‘The principal production of these countries are su- 
gar, molasses, coffee, and hides. Of these products for many 
years we have been the principal consumers. But notwith- 
standing this fact these countries have drawn their supplies 
chiefly from European countries. The United States supplied 
them with only an insignificant quantity of the products they 
consume. a 


Our trade with Brazil illustrates this fact. An examination 
of the report of the Bureau of Statistics shows that for ten 
years preceding the year 1890 we received of Brazil goods and 

roducts amounting to $502,547,258, and that during that time 
razil purchased American produets amounting in value toonly 
883,432,557. The balance against us, amounting to more than 
$400,000,000, had been paid by us to Brazil in gold, which was 


sent to Europe in the form of bills of exchange, there to be paid 
by the Bri owners in the purchase of English, French, and 
German products. 


The reciprocity clause of the tariff act of 1890 has enabled the 
United States to change this unreciprocal condition of trade. 
Soon after its adoption the late Hon. James G. Blaine, as Secre- 
tary of State, succeeded in convincing the Governmentof Brazil 
that it could no longer expect us.to spend six dollars with them 
forevery one dollar spent withus. The result was areciprocity 
treaty, under which that country agreed to admit free of duty 
aline of importations consisting largely of agricultural products 
when imported from this country, of which products in 1889 it 
consumed over $20,000,000, and of which in that year we had fur- 
nished only $3,394,633. 

It was also agreed to admit at the preferential reduction of 25 

r cent many other articles when imported from the United 

tates, of which the total annual importation had been nearly 
$39,000,000, of which in that year there was imported from the 
United Statesin value only a little over $2,000,000. By this one 
get or reciprocal trade agreement we were placed, as against 
all other nations, in a more favorable position in the Brazi 
market than ever before for the supplying of goods, of which 
the total annual consumption in 1889 was 858,635, 182, of which 
amount in that year only $5,430,532 worth had been imported 
from the United States, or less than one-tenth. 

This reciprocal treaty with Brazil went into effect April 1, 
1891. Atthe close of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1892, we 
had been operating under it just fifteen months. A comparison 
of the trade of these fifteen months with the trade of the fifteen 
months ending on the day the treaty took effect illustrates how 
reciprocity affected our trade with Brazil. From the date of 
this agreement down to the present time the Government of Bra- 
zil has been involved almost constantly in revolution. Butnot- 
withstanding this fact, it ret pra from the foregoing compari- 
son that in consequence of this agreement there was a net in- 
crease in our Brazilian trade during the fifteen months named 
of $1,764,483, or nearly 11 per cent. Had there been acondition 
of peace and domestic tranquillity in that 3 this 
time, the improvement in our trade would no doubt have been 
much greater. This increase is divided among the several 
classes of our exports to that country, as follows: In breadstuffs, 
over 18 per cent; in manufactures o iron and steel, over 93 per 
cent; in manufactures of wood, over 18 per cent; in glassware, 
over 19 per cent; and in general trade, 27 per cent. 

The results of all the other reciprocal trade agreements’ have 
been equally favorable; in fact, that with Cuba and one or two 
other countries showed more favorable results than the Brazil- 
ian treaties. Thus we see that the achievements of reciprocity 
mark the triumph of American trade in the markets of the 
world, and yet, in the face of this remarkable and incontroverti- 
ble fact, you now propose the repeal and absolute destruction of 
the law that has achieved such a grand victory for American 
commerce in foreign lands. When theauthority for these agree- 
ments have once been destroyed, and foreign nations know that 
they can enjoy the advantages of our markets without granting 
to the American producers the concessions in their own market 
which, by the terms of these agreements, they have already 
made, these concessions will very soon be withdrawn and the 
American producer practically excluded from these markets 
again, as he was prior to the adoption of the policy of reciproc- 
ity. 
Tat me say to you, sirs, that in doing this you arenotconsult-. 
ing the interest or the welfare of the American people, but 
rather the interests and expressed wish of the people of Great 
Britain and other European countries whose foreign trade has 
suffered materially in consequence of the American policy of 
reciprocity and a protective tariff. In proof of this statementI 
will send to the Clerk’s desk and have read an article published 
in the Triweekly Gleaner, August 27, 1892, a newspaper pub- 
lished at Kingston, Jamaica, and sent tome by a friendz 

It shows the advantages our American producers obtained 
by our reciprocal agreements with Cuba and Puerto Rico, and 
how the policy of reciprocity generally has affected the foreign 
trade of Great Britain. > 

The Clerk read as follows: 


WILL BRITAIN RETALIATE? 


Those who make themselves acquainted, either by reading or by force of ` 


transactions, with the course of events in the commercial world 
are Pipes nat Breage at present jn the which affairs have as- 
sumed in Eng consequent on the fiscal policy adopted by other coun- 
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tries and especially by the United States. For half a century the principle 
ot tro trade has had unrestricted play in the United Kingdom, and one 
might now reasonably look for the splendid results prophesied by its ex- 
nuts and advocates. As one looks around him, however, heiscompelled 
admit that the facts tion Bie not correspond with those which, it was 
rep anticipated, would be the logical sequel to the abolition of pro- 
teetive duties. 

We do not deny that free trade is, in itself. one of the most beantiful and 
perfect doctrines ever enunciated, and that given certain conditions it would 
Work well. These conditions are the federation of the world, with every 
nation lapt in universal law;" the adoption of absolute free trade and the 
war of expired in the consummation of universal brotherhood. This 
commercial enium is, however, still very far off, and in the meantime 
other nations as independent entities with se te trade interests are self- 
ishly employed in securing the best markets for their own productions, and 
making the best bargain for themselves as regards the importations.of for- 


00 goods. 

* bound down by the rigid trammels of free trade they are free to origi- 
nate whatever treaties will best serve their individual interests, and are y 
awarethat in the case of England they have an open market for their wares 
without fear of any retaliation on her part.. None has. exhibited any incli- 
nation to adopt in practice the theory which she has carried out to the bitter 
end, while in the case of the United States the protectionist doctrinaires 
have pushed their principle beyond the limits of political prudence. Un- 
doubtedly it is the recent McKinley bill that has forced England to consider 
whether she has succeedéd in obtaining any com tion at all for the fis- 
cal sacrifices made in the endeavor to realize an ideal 

Tus tariff created under that bill has now been in operation for a year and 
a halt, and the effects of the altered. conditions have been most marked, both 
upon British tradeand npon la bor in the United States: Wemust, however, 
turn to the effects of the on the mother country, 

These have been sufficiently trous: The rts. haye-declined enor- 
miously; certain industries have been paralyzed, and others have been killed 

ht off in many districts: Hardware and cutlery show an unprecedented 
faliing off, thenew tariff having hit this branch of trade particularly hard. 
Exports of pig iron and railway material exhibit a serious d n, and 
the same may be said of the iron manufactures generally. 

Shipments of tin-plate articles to the United States entirely have ceased, 
and the ority of the works have had to be closed. By the conclusion of 
treaties with Cuba and 3 e. Tee demonstrates ebe . also 
impairing the purely fore eo As an example un- 
equal OLAINE imposed, we give the following list of duties in these is- 
lands, taken from the British Trade Journal, formerly an organ of free 
trade, but which is now leaning toward a policy of re n: 


From Great From United States 
are 


8 
Wrought-iron tubes 
Lead tubes and sheets 


The same journal adds: Merchants and manufacturers in 1 
the 
e eee the former countries in concession for the free imports of 
ar 
ties _ English goods: The extent to which English trade will be affected 
West 


carried in 
effect, Birmingham merchants will lose some of their heaviest lines. Is it 
therefore, that the tarif committee of the Birmingham Cham- 
ber ot Commerce recommended that the Government should be urged to ro- 
taliate?” It is not to be wondered at that widespread discontent exists 
among the workmen in Lancashire, Cornwall. Wales, etc. 
They are in the same condition as the West Indian planters were twenty 
or thirty years ago, when England insisted on admitting 1 and 
Slave- grown sugar on similar terms with her own colonial sugar. West 
Indian producers felt the pinch; and wien but their urgent representa- 
tions were unheeded, and they were forced to suffer and endure; and in nu- 
merous inst:nces.to be ruined. Now, the United States is protecting its 
home industries by practically excluding the ucts of England. and the 
British workman, feeling the pinch, is to cry for retaliation; and 
we believe that the question is destined to come shortly within the range of 
practical politics. e artisans and operatives of England will not submit 
as tamely to circumstances as the West Indian planters did. If they insist 
on Teprisals their demand will be granted, and that political party can count 
on their solid vote which makes retaliation a plank in its platform: 
Wasita ous appreciation of the situation in the present and in the 
near future that animated Lord Salisbury to deliver the now-famous Hast- 
ings speech? At any rate his powerful asseverations have given co to 
those who perceive the folly of an unrestricted application of free trade at 
the present juncture, and increased vitality to their efforts, and have also 
defined the lines on which a retaliatory policy should be pursued. He char- 
acterized the free-trade principle as noble, but not b esslike," and im- 
pressed his audience that if Britain intended in the conflict of ‘hostile 
co! treaties to maintain its own, it must be. prepared, if need be, to 
rere uppa ia nations which injured it the penalty of refusing them access 
mar 


Mr. TAWNEY. The speech of Lord Salisbury referred to 
in the foregoing article was delivered at Hastings, England, on 
Wednesday, May 18, 1892. I will read the following extracts 
from his speech as reported in the London Times, edition of May 
20, 1892. In this: s h the Marquis of Salisbury, prime:minis- 
ter of England, 8 

Wo can not look abroad into the territories 


ied by the great indus- 
tries of this cruntry without a feeling of sorrow By 


misgiving, It is pain- 
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ful to think that the men who should be working with the capitalists—who 
should enable them to work in order not only to promote their own: well- 
paing and the industry of the class that depend by Ar vhem, but the prosper- 
ity of this mighty empire—are so divided that ustry is paralyzed and 
misery stalks abroad. I deeply wish that some means of appeasing this 
war could be found. I earnestly desire that such a state of labor could be 
established as would give to the laborer suilicient for his maintenance. and 
ae cheers}, and ere time for the cultivation of his moral and in- 
Every nation is trying how it can get the greatest possible protection for’ 
its own industries, and at the same time the greatest ble access to the: 
marketsofitsneighbors.. lwantto pointouttoyouthat what Iobserve is that 
While A is very anxious to get a favor of B. and B is anxious to get a favor 
of C; nobody cares two straws about getting the commercial favor of Great 
Britain. hat is the reason of that? It is that in this great battle Great 
Britain has stripped herself of the weapons by which the battle has to be 


fought. 

The weapon with which they all fight is admission to theirown markets; 
that is tosay, A says to B, “If you will make your duties such that I cam 
sell in your market. I will make my duties such that you can in my: 
market.“ But, we begin by saying, We will levy no duties on anybody,” 
and we declare that it would be contrary and yal to the glorions and 
sacred doctrine of free trade to 3 any duty on anybody for the sake of 
Baade oan get by it: [Cheers] It may be noble, but it is not business. 

cheers. 

If I may aspire to fill the office of a counselor to the public mind, I should 
ask you to form your own opinions without reference to traditions or de- 
nunciations—not to care two straws whether you are orthodox or not—but 
to form your opinions according to the dictates of common sense. I would. 
avery upon you that if you intend, in this conflict of commercial treaties, 
to hold your own, you must beprepared, if need be; to inflict upon the na- 
tions which injure you the penalty which is in your hands, that of refusing 
them access to your markets. [Loud and prolonged. cheers, and a voice, 
“Common sense at last.“! There is a reproach in that interruption. but I 


hi aid lse; hter.) But there is a great difficulty; 
Tun power-we have TASA reason. to. complain of is the United States, and 
what we want the United States to furnish us with mostly are articles of 
food essential to the feeding of the people, and raw materials necessary to 
our manufactures; and e can not exclude one or the other without ser 
injury to ourselves. Now, I am not in the least prepared, for the sake of 
mondene other nations, to inflict any dangerous or serious wound upon 
ours ‘ 

‘You oan: not raise the price of food or of raw material, but there is an 
enormous mass of other articles of importation from other countries, be- 
sides the United States, which are mere matters ot luxurious consumption 
{cheers}; and if it is a question of wine, or silk, or spirits, or gloves, or lace, 
or any of that kind, I should not in the least shrink from diminishing. 
the consumption and interfering with the comfort of the excellent people 
who consume these articles of luxury, for the purpose of maintaining our 
rights in this commercial war, and of insisi on our rights of access to 
the markets of our neighbors. [Cheers.]] T is very heterodox. doc- 
flan and I should be excommunicated for maintaining it. 

It is very plain that the policy of the United States, under ex- 
isting laws, administered. by friendly hands, was bearing hard 
apon Great Britain, which for-more than a century has been not 

one mistress of the seas, but has worn as well the crown of com- 
mercial supremacy in the world. If that policy could be contin- 
ued, it would not be long before the United States would wrest. 
from her the proud position she has occupied in the past, and 
wear herself the crown of industrial and commercial supremacy, 
to which her resources and the intelligence of her poopie jus 
entitle. her. 11 applause on the Republican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon the amendment. 
[Ories ot Vote!” Votel“] 

Mr. COCKRAN. One moment. What is the question? 

The-CHAIRMAN. The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Lask to have the amendment read. 

The.amendment was again reported. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I think there should be 
added to theend of this section a proviso that the treaties made 
in pursuance: of the provisions of that act should remain in 
force the sanie as if the section had not been repealed. I offer. 
an amendment of that character. f 

The Clerk read as follows: 


of said section shall coutinue im force Unti abrogated by thats sormis, the 
8 con 
same as if said section had net Deen N bad = 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, the only object of this is to 
provide that the treaties that have been made in pursuance of 
this section which is now to be repealed shall be continued in 
force until abrogated by the terms of the treaty, the same as if 
the section had not been repealed. 

Mr. PAYNE. It deprives those countries of the benefit of the 
treaties that they have made under the law, and provides that 
the treaty shall continue as if they are in force. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The treaties are to continue the same as if 
the section had not been re 2 
| Mr.PAYNE. You repeal the law under which adyan: was 
given to these other countries and then you ask the fore 
2 — 0 the treaties. That is a poor specimen of good faith, I 
thin 

Mr. DINGLEY. Is not a repeab of the law practically a dec- 
laration on the part of this Government that the treaty is to be 
abrogated? Do we not withdrawfrom the foreigners all the ad- 
ree for which they gave us the advantages that we have 

ceiv 
Mr. SPRINGER. So far as existing treaties are concerned, 
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it simply says that these treaties shall be abrogated at the ex- 
piration of their term. : 

Mr. DINGLEY. But the language of this law, ipso facto, pro- 
vides for their abrogation. 

Mr. TURNER. Mr. Chairman, I wish to remind the gentle- 
man from Illinois that there is a matter, perhaps, that has not 
occurred to him; and that is, that the matters to which he re- 
fers are not treaties at all. They were never negotiated in the 
regular way nor submitted to the Senate, but are merely agree- 
ments made by the Secretary of State with these foreign coun- 

, tries. 

Mr. SPRINGER. In pursuance of law. 

Mr. TURNER. The proposition is to repeal the reciprocity 
clause by express and explicit provisions, but it does not in any 
way affect these existing agreements. I suggest to the gentle- 
man that his amendment is entirely superfluous. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Not only superfluous, but absurd. 

Mr. MARSH. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the atten- 
tion of the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means for 
aminute. While he is offering an amendment here to repeal 
the reciprocity clause of the existing law, and while he has been 
upon the floor of this House opposing all reciprocity clauses, I 
desire to call his attention to page 29, section 189, in which there 
isareciprocity provision as reported by his committee on buck- 
wheat, corn, maize,corn meal, oats, oatmeal, rye, rye flour, wheat, 
and wheat flour. Itprovidesfor a duty of 20 per cent ad valorem 
upon those articles which are products of the farm, which duty 
I do not object to. But the bill says: 

But each of the above products shall be admitted free of duty from any 
country which imposes no import duty on the like product when exported 
from the United States. 

Now, I ask the chairman, while he is making his war on the 
reciprocity clause, if he will allow this one to remain in his bill, 
which is a discrimination against the farm producers of this 
country? Why not, to beconsistent in his action upon this matter, 
strike out the reciprocity clause of section 189, to be found on 
page 29 of the bill? I pause for an answer. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. The answer, Mr. Chairman, 
is that the gentleman confuses in his own mind the rates of 
duties that are fixed by law and the rates of duty imposed or re- 
leased by the President's proclamation. Here is a fixed law, 
which establishes the duties to be charged upon articles coming 
from countries and charging duties upon like articles when ex- 

rted from the United States. We are repealing what wenever 
Pelisved was constitutional—the authority given to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, when in his judgmentother countries 
charged duties which he does not believe to be reciprocal, he 
shall issue an Executive proclamation suspending a law and fix- 
ing rates upon certain articles imported from those countries. 

Ar. SIMPSON. Preventing one-man power and restoring it 

to the 8 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to the 
amendment. 

Mr.COCKRAN. Mr. Chairman, I would like toask the chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and Means whether this amend- 
ment that is now pending comes from the committee? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. No. The pending amend- 
ment is offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. . 

Mr. COCKR 
nois, I understand, is to maintain the existing treaties until they 
are ab ted by the terms of the treaties themselves. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Now, what is the proposition of the Ways 
and Means Committee? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. The proposition of the 
committee is to repeal the provision of the McKinley law which 
authorizes the President to make agreements without referring 


the questions to Co z 
Mr. COCKRAN. , pure and simple. 
Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. Yes, sir. 


Mr. COCKRAN. Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not understand 
the purpose of the amendment offered by the gentlemap from 
Illinois, and I should be glad to have him explain it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I will do so. If I understand the purport 
of the amendment submitted by the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. WILSON], it is to repeal the law under which certain 
commercial agreements have been made with certain foreign 
countries. If you repeal the authority for making those agree- 
ments you destroy the agreements themselves, 

Mr. TURNER. Where does the gentleman from Illinois find 
authority for that proposition? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I find it in the 8 pee that when 
a statute authorizes any particular g to be done and you re- 
pal the statute, the thing thatis to be done or that has been 

one is abrogated. 

Mr TURNER. The thing that has been done? 


The amendment of the gentleman from Illi- |. 


Mr. SPRINGER. Les, sir. 

Mr. TURNER. That is a new principle tome. The repeal 
wil, ass pozie; prevent the thing being done after the authority 

repealed — 

Mr. SPRINGER. I understand that the gentleman from West 
Virginia contends that it will destroy these agreements, because 
he is of the 75 5 that they ought not to have been made. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. The gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. SPRINGER. How? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. This is a proposition to re- 
peek. the section which authorizes the President to use his dis- 
eretion 

Mr. SPRINGER. It authorizes more than that; it authorizes 
certain agreements to be made. 

Mr. COCKRAN. I confess I can not understand the position 
of the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I will read the section, and 
then the gentleman from Illinois will see that he is wrong. 

SEC. 3. That with a view to secure reciprocal trade with countries produc- 
ing the following articles, and for this purpose, on and after the Ist day of 
. 
coffee, tea, and hides, Saw 9 or any 8 du- 
ties or other exactions upon the agricultural or other products of the United 
States, which, in view of the free introduction of such sugar, molasses, 
coffee, tea, and hides into the United States, he may deem to be reciprocally 
unequal and unreasonable, he shall have the power and it shall be fis duty 
to suspend. by tion to that effect, the provisions of this act relat- 
ing to the free introduction of such sugar, molasses, coffee, tea, and hides, 
the production of such country for time as he shall deem just and in 
fad upon ap wes ‘deers itt pod of spr 
Pon such designated country, as follows, namely: p SERE! 

Then follows the schedule of duties. The section simply gives 
the President authority to suspend certain duties. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I was under the impression 
that the provision proposed to be repealed was the clause au- 
thorizing these treaties to be made; but | see from the reading 
of the section by the gentleman from West Virginia that that 
is not the case, and therefore I will withdraw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, There being ao objection, the amendment 
will be withdrawn. 

Mr. MARSH. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from West 
Virginia will allow me a further question, in the clause in the 
agricultural schedule to which I have just called attention, there 
is a duty of 20 per cent laid on these Jann producha, but it is pro- 
vided that as to any country that will admit those products of 
ours free of duty the 20 per cent duty laid by our tariff shall be 
removed. In other words, do you not propose to allow the Do- 
minion of Canada, by its legislation, to reduce our duty upon 
those farm products rom 20 per cent down to nothing? Is there 
not a deliberate purpose on the part of this committee to permit 
Canada to fix our tariff schedule upon these farm products; and 
if so, does the gentleman prefer to delegate that power to the 
Dominion of Canada rather than to leave it to the President of 
the United States, as is provided in the existing law? Now, I 
pause again for a reply, and I hope it will be more satisfactory 
than the former one. hter. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. The gentleman still con- 
fuses in his mind the difference between doing a thing by act of 
Congress and leaving the President to do it in his discretion. 

Mr. MARSH. But do not you leave it in the discretion of the 
Dominion of Canada to reduce our duty from 20 per cent down 
to nothing? 

Mr. WLLSON of West 3 We leave it, to a certain ex- 
tent, in the discretion of the Dominion of Canada to regulate the 
duties upon certain farm products when they pass to and fro be- 
tween the United States and Canada. Thatis all. If Canada 
admits free such and such products, we will admit her like prod- 
ucts free. If she charges 20 per eent duty we will charge 20 per 
cent duty upon such products when they come into this country 
from Canada. 

Mr. MARSH. Now, why did you not allow that same princi- 
pe to be incorporated in this bill with reference to farming im- 
plements? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. We have put farming im- 
plements on the free list. 

Mr. MARSH. Formerly our manufacturers of farming im- 

lements sent large quantities of their products to Canada. 

ow they are shut out from the Canadian market, because of 
the Canadianduty. This morning an amendment was offered to 
this bill which would allow the imposition by us of the present 
rate of duty as long as Canada retains her present duty of 35 

r cent. 

i am in earnest about this matter. Why not apply the same 
principle to agricultural implements that you apply to these 
agricultural products. This will be in the interest of cheap 
farming implements in this country, because if the Canadian 
market is opened to the agricultural implements of our manu- 
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facturers, they will be enabled to manufacture more; and the 
more e manufacture the cheaper our people will be able to 
buy them. 

Mr. PAYNE. Do you expect anything like consistency in 
this bill? 

Mr. MARSH. Well, I do expect a little. I have not given 
up all hope yet. Ithink the gentleman from West Virginia is 
is moving a little in that direction. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Isupposeasufficient answer 
to the gentleman from anne Ae MARSH] is, that we desire 
to relieve the farmer from burdens, and have sought to 
one him to get his agricultural implements as cheaply as pos- 
sible. 

Mr. MARSH. But we allow Canada to legislate for him, in- 
stead of doing it ourselves. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman, one statement should be 
made as to the effect of the re of the reciprocity provision 
of the tariff act of 1890. Section 3 of the McKinley act, which 
is to be specifically repealed, authorizes the President to impose 
certain discriminating duties on sugar, coffee, tea, hides, etc., 
imported from countries which, in the judgment of the Presi- 
dent, fail to reciprocate. Now, in view of that authority given 
to the President, who has power to impose by proclamation these 
discriminating duties, certain trade arrangements have been 
made with Brazil, with Spain in behalfof her Spanish West In- 
dia possessions, and with certain islands belonging to Great Brit- 
ain, by which we obtain for our agricultural products and for 
certain other articles, lower rates of duty for such articles ex- 
ported from this country than are imposed upon similar articles 
exported from other countries, in consequence of which our ex- 
ports have largely increased. 

Those arrangements stand not by virtue of any treaty, but by 
virtue of action taken under section 3 of the McKinley act, and 
especially because the countries which have given us these pref- 
erences have done so in order to avoid the duties that may be 
imposed upon their products under said section. 

Now, if that section be repealed, then there remains no au- 
thority for the imposition of the duties therein provided, and 
to avoid which these countries have given us preferential ad- 
mission for certain agricultural products, and therefore no in- 
ducement for them to continue to give us such preferential 
admission to their markets. In short, by force of this repeal, 
those trade arrangements will at once fall, because these coun- 
tries will not give us preferential admission for our agricultural 
products, if they can get just as much from us without giving us 
advantages as by giving them. 

Practically, therefore, the repeal of that section will restore 
the old and full rate of duty on our exports to these countries, 
and deprive us of a large amount of trade which we havé ob- 
tained by these preferential 5 with Cuba, with other 
Spanish West India Islands, with Brazil, and with the British 

est India Islands. That will be the practical effect of this 
repeal, brought about by the Democratic majority in their race 
after theories; and it should be understood. 

Mr. COOMBS. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe in letting go 
these arrangements or in releasing any hold we have upon those 
foreign markets. 1 am not much of an admirer of the spirit of 
reciprocity as it appears in the McKinley bill; and I do not be- 
lieve it is a pe-manent way to increase the exports of this country. 
The men who would be the most injured by the abrogation of 
the section of the McKinley act now proposed to be repealed 
would be the farmers. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. How is that? 

Mr. COOMBS. It is absolutely so. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Will the gentleman explain that matter 
if he pleases? 

Mr.COOMBS, I willexplainit. Under these agreements (and 
Lam in that business) the United States has been able to export 
the farm products of this market to Cuba, Porto Rico, and the 
West India Islands. I do not believe we should take the first 
step to deprive our farmers of those large markets which they 
did not have before and which they will not have after these 
trade arrangements are abrogated. [Applause.] They will un- 
doubtedly themselves move toabrogate these agreements; but let 
us not take the first step. 

Mr. BYNUM. To what extent have our farmers got there? 

Mr. COOMBS. They have got there with their flour under 
the strength of these trade arrangements; the duties on that 
article have been removed. Flour is nowtaken from the United 
States which was previously taken fromSpain. Every Western 
miller and every Western farmer is interested that the advan- 
wees ci now enjoy shall not be ruthlessly torn from us. [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I am glad to hear the gentle- 
man say a word for the West. 

A MEMBER. And for the farmer, 


Mr. COOMBS. I speak of whatI know. I know there will 
be a demand on the part of the people of Cuba and on the part 
of Spain that these treaties shall bs abrogated. Let us enjoy as 
long as we can the advantages they have given us. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. You have given a good reason why 
the Democratic party should vote for this amendment. Their 
haste course on this bill has been against the interests of the 

armer. 

Mr. COOMBS. Ishall vote against the amendment. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. But your party will vote for it. 

Mr. COOMBS. The trouble arising from these treaties has 
been that in order to make room for the reduction of duty on 
American articles the countries I speak of have been forced to 
raise the tariff upon goods coming from other countriesin order 
that they might not lose revenue. The people of the countries 
affected by these duties will not stand this condition of th 
very long. But let us keep hold of our present advantages 
the interest of our farmers, our producers, and our manufac- 
turers, just as long as we can, and let the first movement fora 
change come from them. [Applause on both sides of the House.] 

Mr.GRESHAM. Mr. rman, the question involved in this 
amendment, as I understand it, is the effect of the proposed re- 
peal of section 3 of the McKinley act, upon certain commercial 
agreements entered into by this Government with other coun- 
tries. Under that provision an agreement was made between 
this country and Spain by which coffee, sugar, hides, and mo- 
lasses from Spanish-American countries are admitted here free 
of duty. Now, such an agreement having been entered into, the 
question is, whether the repeal of the provision of the McKinle 
act will terminate ipso facto that agreement when the law itse 
in no way abrogates any of the conditions of that agreement. If 
it does not, and such I believe would be the case, then why ob- 
ject to this amendment? 

I represent a district in which a large flour and lumber trade 
has been built up with Cuba and Puerto Rico under the terms of 
a commercial agreement with Spain. Now, by this bill every 
article that was agreed to be admitted into this country from 
those provinces is put upon the free list. Can Spain under these 
conditions complain with any degree of fairness use we have 
taken it out of the power of the Executive to admit these arti- 
cles free, but have provided by the law of the land that they shall 
be so admitted. They can not complain that the agreement has 
been violated. 

The only difference so far as Spain is concerned is that under 
that agreement the Executive said that certain articles should 
be admitted into this country from Cuba and Puerto Rico free, and 
now by the terms of the bill the law would say they shall be so 
admitted under this condition of facts, I can not see that the 
trade we have built up is in any way to be affected by the amend- 
ment proposed by the committee, or that Spain will have any 
cause to abrogate her agreement, or even to complain. 

Mr. COOMBS. We make anew law as far as the admission 
of their materials free is concerned. Undoubtedly they willad- 
mit it, but do not let us be the first ones to give away the inter- 
ests of the farmer, which are affected more by this than any 
others. Let them do the abrogating, and do not let us do it. 

Mr. DINGLEY. We putourselves at the mercy of these other 
countries. > 

Mr. GRESHAM. The bill in no way abrogrates the agree- 
ment, and Spain now has the power to cancel it. 

Mr. TAWNEY. But suppose she does, in what way can the 
United States enforce that agreement? 

Mr.GRESHAM. Wecould notenforce theagreementif Spain 
were to abrogate it. 

Mr. MARSH. The duty on sugar could be restored. 

Mr. GRESHAM. How? = 

Mr. TAWNEY. By proclamation of the President; but under 
this proposition we take away the power to do that and put our- 
selves absolutely at the mercy of Spain. 

Mr. GRESHAM. We give them 1 they want, and 
what good reason would there be for pan to abrogate our 
ROTEL the terms and effect of which has not been changed 
a cle? 

i Mr PICKLER. We had better keep the power in our own 
ands. 

Mr. HENDRIX. Mr. Chairman, in the course of some perti- 
nent remarks made yesterday by the gentleman from Arkansas 

r. BRECKINRIDGE] on behalf of the Committee on Ways and 

eans, he pleaded with this House that it should not adopt an 
amendment or entertain a proviso that cotton machinery should 
be put upon the free list, when the articles thatentered into the 
manufacture of that machinery were upon the taxable schedules, 
because, he said, we should show a character for conservatism 
and intelligence in dealing with these matters of detail. 

Thats h seems to me to apply to the situation at this mo- 
ment. As I understand by the policy of this bill and the atti- 
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tude of the committee upon this 


our trade is exposed in every direction to whatever adjustment 
to it, or manipulation of counter trade, which may be made in 
foreign countries. : 

I know that because the reciprocity clause of the present law 
is a Republican law, it has been condemned, but I can not agree 
that there isno intelligence init. May I venture to suggestthat 
it has at least a germ of wisdom init? Are we toleave our whole 
trade of every character in this land so far as it deals with for- 
eign countries, exposed, when every foreign country on the face 
of the earth is doing all that it can to make better trade con- 


ditions for its own people? It seems to me that the highest. 


form of intelligence is to follow exactly in the fashion of those 
with whom we are trading. I have heard a good deal here 
about the ‘fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. 
J believe in it as a matter of morals. I believe in it as a matter 
of ethics; but when you come to put the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man into a law affecting the tariff and expect 
it to be carried out in all its irridescent beauty by all the peoples 
of the earth, you are indulging in a midsummer delusion. 

It is somewhat between nations and peoples trading with each 
other as it is between individuals trading with each other. It 
is a question of bargain. Wit and intellect, shrewd disposition, 
and selfish desire enter into the transaction, and when we ex- 
pose our whole coast line of trade tothe adverse whirlwinds and 
storms and chills and frosts that may come from foreign nations, 
we do what it seems to me as a business man is a most unintelli- 
gent thing. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. Chairman, do I understand the gentle- 
man to express the opinion that business and morality can not 
go together, that there must be a separation? 

Mr. HENDRIX. I never could agree with the gentleman from 
Kansas upon questions of business, Mr. Chairman, if we dis- 
cussed them an hundred years. 

[Here the hammer fell.) 

Mr. FLYNN. Mr. C T do not represent upon this 
floor a constituency that can be charged with having within its 
borders a corporation, a pool, or a syndicate; but I do represent 
a constituency that has within its borders men who till the soil, 
farmers in REFA When Is of the farmers, I desire it un- 
derstood that I draw the line between two classes of farmers. I 
have within my district a class of farmers who till the soil, who 
make their living by following the plow, and I have another 
class who claim to be farmers, whose principal occupation is 
that of farming the farmers. 

Mr. Chairman, there is another class. There is a division in 
my Territory. There is a division among men who claim to be 
Democrats, and I can best demonstrate that by what occurred a 
goar ago at the city election in the city of Oklahoma, which or- 

inarily is Democratic. 

There was a division, and the Republican mayor and the Re- 

ublican council were elected. I do not desire now to draw any 
e on this political question with my friends over on the other 
side of the House who may see fit to find fault because the only 
Delegate on this floor on this side is not a Democrat. The line 
was drawn. The Republican mayor and a Republican council 
were elected, and my Democratic friends saw fit to find fault 
with that, and they decided to calla meeting of all Democrats 
for the purpose of deciding what the cause was. A circular was 
issued which was signed by forty gentlemen. Twenty of those 
entlemen who signed the call signed under the appelation of 
‘ judge,” and twenty who claimed to be or signed as colonels.” 
here were twenty of those gentlemen who claimed to be 
udges; there were twenty of them who did not claim to be 
udges, but whosigned themselves as colonel. [Laughter.] They 
called a meeting, and the question arose as to what was the best 
thing to do to unify the Democratic party. Men of the North 
who were Democrats, just as loyal Democrats as any man upon 
this floor, decided that for the purpose of unity in the Demo- 
cratic party they should unite; to devise and try if possible to 
unite the interests of the Democratic party. Our Northera 
brethren made their statement. 2 made their speeches in 
that convention. They decided that it was necessary, or that 
they believed it was, to unify the Democratic party, that they 
should all be in favor of the doctrines of Andy Jackson; that 
that would give harmony in all affairs to all people. 

When they got through, one of my intimate friends from Texas 
was recognized, and no man will question his Democracy; we do 
not even question that in Oklahoma. He was recognized and he 
said, Mr. Chairman, I agree with the gentlemen who have pre- 
ceded me, that for the purpose of maintaining this Andy Jack- 
son Democracy we must have unity.“ But, hesaid, “Mr. Chair- 
man, I do not understand how we Southern gentlemenand these 
Northern Democrats can The same line is drawn to-day 
by the Democratic county convention in thecounty named after 


uestion, that after this bill | 
takes effect upon the economic conditions of this country, all of Mr. Cleveland. In Cleveland County 


the President, the gentlemari who occupies the Executive chair, 
, the Democrats met only 
two days ago and denounced the Wilson bill, and this county is 
composed principally of Southern gentlemen” and is the strong- 
est Democratic county in Oklahoma. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
oni FLYNN. I ask that I have five minutes’ extension of 

e. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

; me: RICHARDSON of Michigan and several others. Iob- 
jec 

Mr. FLYNN. Who objected? [Cries of Vote! q 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. TURNER]. 

Mr. FLYNN. A parliamentary inguiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. FLYNN. Can I ask what gentleman objected? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan objected. 

Mr. FLYNN. Who wasit? Isthat the gentleman whocame 
here on a contest? [Laughter.] : 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. TURNER. Mr. Chairman, when the reciprocity project 
was before the Committee on Ways and Means in the Fifty-ürst 
Congress, it is an open secret that that committee after consid- 
eration refused to recommend it to the House. This project, 
after having been refused consideration by the Republicans in 
the House, was inserted by the Senate, at the instance of that dis- 
tinguished gentleman who then presided over the Department 
of State. Reference has been made to certain commercial agree- 
ments which were made under cover of this clause of the tariff 
act. It is true that some of the countries to which this provision 
applies have given us increased traffic, but that increase is not 
due to any such commercial agreements so muchas it is to the 
fact that the law containing the reciprocity provision puts upon 
the free list the articles which they chiefly produce, and un- 
fetters our commerce with those countries. 

But, sir, Iam amazed to find that there are on this side of the 
House gentlemen who insist that there should be retained in the 
laws of this country a provision which invests the President of 
the United States with the power to establish the commercial 
policy of the first Napoleon. [Applause.} I am astonished to 
see that gentlemen on this side of the House contend for the re- 
tention in our laws of a power conferred upon the President to 
levy taxes on our own people who are the consumers of those 
articles: mentioned in the act. If duties are put upon sugar, 
coffee, hides, tea, and molasses, who ultimately bears the bur- 
den? It is the people of the country. In other words, this so- 
called reciprocity is at last only punishment of our own people. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of taking away from the Presi- 
dent the power which those who made our Constitution re- 
posed in the House of Representatives, the power to originate 
all tariff bills and to determine the occasion and propriety of 
every such infliction. [object to this provision of the act be- 
cause it delegates to the President the legislative power which 
the Constitution confers upon Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. Mr. Chairman, there is not a more de- 
ceitkul part of the McKinley bill than the section under consid- 
eration. We are told that these treaties were made for the pur- 
pose of assisting the farmers. The fact is, Mr, Chairman, that 
statistics show that of our exports to Great Britain and Ireland 
85 per cent were prey agricultural prođucts for the year 1891; 
of our exports to South America 26 per cent consisted of purely 
agricultural products. 

If these treaties have any effect in increasing our trade abroad 
it is to give additional markets for manufactured goods. Mr. 
Chairman, the only countries in the world that yield precisely 
the same agricultural products that this country does are Chile 
and the Argentine Republic, in South America, They produce 
corn and wheat for export. Gentlemen speak about opening a 
market {for our productsin Cuba. Cuba has a mongrel population. 
Out of the million and a half population there are not 20,000 of 
Anglo-Saxon blood, and the idea of 3 up great commer- 
cial relations with Cuba for the sale of agricultural produce is 
out of the question. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. TURNER] has called our at- 
tention to the impropriety and the undemocratic character of 
the proposition to confer upon the Presidentof the United States 
power at will to lay taxes upon sugar, molasses, hides, tea, and 
coffee imported into this country. The fact is that if he did ex- 
ercise the power to impose such duties ina retaliatory sense the 
burden of those taxes would fall upon our own people. The 
farmers of this country will find markets for their surplus agri- 
cultural products where they have always found them, on the 
Continentof Europe. In Great Britain and Wales there are 498 
people to the square mile, while in the United States there are 
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but 21. In Germany there are 224 people to the square mile; in 
France, 187; in Belgium, 525, and in Saxony there are 625, and 
on the whole Continent of Europe 101 per square mile. 
Ik ull the people in the United States were put into the great 
State of Texas there would be but 365 people to the square mile. 
This fact gives us some idea of the density of the population in 
the older countries. I repeat, sir, that the farmers of this coun- 
try will find markets for their surplus agricultural products in 
the overpopulated countries of the Old World. For anyone to 
stand in this high and honorable presence and insist that our 
farmers are going to be assisted by the undemocratic, illogical 
roposition which is contained in section 3 of the McKinley act 
R the most sheer nonsense, and I am astonished that any Demo- 
crat will stand upon this floor and argue in favor of such a pro- 
sition. Mr. Chairman, the Republican Senator from New 
ork [Mr. Hiscock], in the Senate not long ago, said substan- 
tially what I am saying hereto-day, that the surplus agricultural 
products of this country would in the future find a market on the 
continent of Europe 

Why, sir, in the Argentine Republic there are 75,000,000 of 
sheep. Cattle can be raised upon the great prairies and pampas 
of that country for their hides and horns, and sheep for their 
pelts; and thousands of frozen sheep carcasses are being carried 
away in refrigerator ships to the countries of the Old World at 
all seasons of the year from the Argentine Republic. Yet in 
spite of these facts the gentlemen upon the other side would try 
to make us believe that we ought to put section 3 of the McKin- 
ley law in the Wilson bill in order to find a market for our sur- 
plus agricultural products in the countries of South America. 

Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. MCRAE. Mr. Chairman, I do not intend to discuss this 
amendment at length, but simply desire to say that I indorse 
what the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. TURNER] and the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. BROOKSHIRE] have said as to the ex- 
isting reciprocity treaties. My opinion of all such attempts to 
control trade is that more pernicious nonsense was never devised 
by man than treatiesof commerce.” Commerce, Mr. Chairman, 
will go on as long as one man produces what another man wants; 
and we can aid it more by removing the restrictions now placed 
upon it by tariff and treaty laws than in any other way. Ido 
not believe it either wise or constitutional for Congress to grant 
such discretionary power to any one man connected with this 
Government. Commerce loves freedom and I hope that we will 
leave in existence no partof the law which authorizes the Presi- 
dent to interfere with that freedom. 

Mr. WARNER. I rise, sir, in support of the amendment pro- 

sed by the committee, although the gentleman from Georgia 

: fMir. TURNER]and the gentleman from Indiana! Mr. BROOKSHIRE] 

uve unfortunately for me but perhaps fortunately for the House, 
anticipated most of my remarks. . 

In the first place, sur, it seems to me that the position of the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. TURNER] that a Democratic House 
must insist upon having a share in ing all laws which it per- 
mits to be enacted is an absolutely or, tees one; aud so long 
as this House is Democratic I trust it will not permit to be leit 
upon the statute books a single proposition to which its atten- 
tion is called which would put in the hands of an executive offi- 
cer an optional power of legislation. [Applause.] 

Tam equally opposed, sir, to that kind of free trade which may 
be called optional free trade, the kind that our opponents pro- 
pose, not dependent upon the will of the American people when 


and because they want free trade, but dependent upon the will of 
the rulers of some soe nation when they are good enough to 
wish for free trade—which is Republican reciprocity. 


And indeed, sir, the whole idea of reciprocity, as I understand 
it, looked at from a Democratic standpoint, consists in resolving 
that we will make the mass of our people continue bearing the bur- 
dens which we admit they should not be required to bear, until 
some seein nation consents to favor certain others of our peo- 
ple by giving them commercial advantages. 

Now, sir, if our people are entitled to the relief which we have 
1 they should have it—unconditionally—at our hands. 

they are not entitled to this relief, then we should relegate 
our office to the gentlemen upon the other side and let them, 
who have had more experience in it, decide how far they will 
add to the exactions upon our constituents. Even looked at 
from the standpoint of the other side, I have been unable to see 
why and how reciprocity is defensible. The proposition, for 
example, with regard to coal, as to which the gentleman from 
Illinois spoke here so eloquently the other day, is to take off the 
tariff by which the miners or the mine owners of West Virginia 
now profit and which he claims they ought to have, in order to 
buy a market in Canada for Illinois and Indiana and Ohio coal- 


miners. = 
As far as this question of Cuban trade is concerned, there is 
nothing substantial to be gained by an increase of our rts, 


even of flour, to Cuba, for the simple reason that if Spain were 


successful in retaliation the only effect would be that the same 
flour would be exported from Europe toCuba, and thus an equal 
addition would be made to the European market for our flour. 

The only question is, therefore, not whether we shall sell that 
amountof wheat or flour—it will be sold in any case—but whether 
we shall sell it to European nations or export it direct to Cuba, 

In other words, sir, to me, from a Democratic standpoint, re- 
ciprocity looks like selling the great mass of the consumers in 
order to help a small quota of exporters; while from a Repub- 
lican standpoint it seems to me like selling old friends to bu: 
new ones [laughter and applause]; and I. sir, am equally op 
to both. If our people are entitied to the relief which we now 
propose to give them let us give it to them directly. If they are 
not entitled to that relief, let us confess that we have been wrong, 
but do not let a Democratic House, in giving the relief which we 
have promised to the American people, condition it upon France, 
or Spain, or some other country, permitting afew of our number 
to sell more of their products. [Applause. | 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. WiLson]. 

Cries of Vote!“ Vote!“ 
1 si COCKRAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a parliamentary 
quiry. 
Crios of “Vote!” **Vote!”] 
he CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York willstate 
his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. COCKRAN (referring to the cries of Vote!” on the 
Republican side). I am waiting, sir, until the controlling ele- 
ment of the House exhausts itself. Laughter.] I would like to 
know Mr. Chairman, what the pending question is. = 

The CHAIRMAN. The pending question is on the amend- 
ment of the gentieman from West Virginia. 

Mr. COCKRAN. As I understand it, Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment of the gentleman from West Virginia is one which 
proposas the complete repeal of the reciprocity clauses of the 

cKinley act? 

The CHAIRMAN. Itis, 

Mr. COCKRAN. Is there not an amendment pending on the 
other side? 

The CHAIRMAN. There is not. There is but one amend- 
ment pending. Does the gentleman from New York desire to 
be heard? : 

Mr. COCKRAN. Just fora moment. I would like first to 
have the amendment read. 

The CHAIRMAN. In the absence of objection the Clerk will 
read the amendment. =e 

The amendment was again read. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say just a word 
on that amendment. I support the action taken by the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means for the repeal of that provision of the 
McKinley act which authorizes these treaties of so-called reci- 
procity. I am sorry the committee did not fe a little further 
and strike out the provision in the pending bill which attempts 
to create reciprocity in the air when we are abolishing reci- 
procity on the ground. The provision inserted in the bill per- 
mitting the free importation of agricultural products from coun- 
tries which admit free like agricultural products from this coun- 
try is a reciprocity clause without virtue, without meaning, 
and without result—a kind of reciprocity in phrases rather than 
in commodities. - 

The countries that import agricultural products from us can 
not possibly send any similar products to us. The insertion of 
that provision in the pending bill is a recognition of the prin- 
ciple and a refusal to apply it. Now, for my part, lam opposed 
to the provision of the McKinley act which gives to the Presi- 
dent of the United States a kind of dispensing power, because if 
it be constitutional and competent to empower the President to 
suspend one part of a revenue law, it would be equally constitu- 
tional and competent to empower the President to suspend the 
operation of any other law by a mere Executive proclamation. 

As the gentleman from Georgia Mr. TURNER] pointed out to 
the House in the course of his admirable speech, the effect of 
the McKinley act was to confer the taxing power in a modified 
degree upon the President. If it be competent to vest the tax- 
ing power in the President to any extent, it is competent to give 
him the taxing power to any extent. If it be competent toallow 
the President to impose duties Spon goods imported from one 
country, it is competent to allow him to impose duties on goods 
imported from all countries. 

If it be constitutional to allow him to suspend the operation 
of a revenue act in one of its sentences it is equally constitutional 
to allow him to suspend the operation of all its sentences. If he 
may be caer wanna to remit or impose taxation in a given case, 
it Is equally competent to permit him to exact revenue from 
whatever source he pleases and to remit revenue when to him it 
seems proper. The grantofany such power is a complete subver- 
sion of the constitutional principle, which requires, whether for 
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good or evil, that the representatives of the people should have 
absolute control of the public purse, and that they alone should 
have the right to impose a duty of any character upon commerce 
or a tax of any kind upon the citizens of this country. The bill 
before this body takes the taxing power absolutely from the 
President. To that extent it restores our revenue system to 
strictly constitutional grounds. 

My objection to the provision in the McKinley bill is entirely 
different from my objection to the provision in the pending meas- 
ure, which imposes a duty 5 — goods imported from certain 
countries while it remits duties upon si goods imported 
from other countries. In one case - that is to say, under the Re- 
publican system as embodied in the McKinley act—the powers 
of this House and of Congress are surrended to the President. 
In the bill now before us this power is reserved to Congress, and 
ne method by which the tax is imposed or remitted is fixed by 

law. 

But while the provisions of this bill do not contravene the 
constitutional pomon of the country the policy of reciprocal tax- 
ation prescribed by itis none the less vicious. This provision 
was inserted for buncombe, and like all provisions which are 
imposed for buncombe, meaning nothing when they are inserted, 
they always come back to plague their authors and are found in 
their practical op2ration to mean serious mischief. You prac- 
tically say to the other countries of the world, ‘‘ We recognize 
the principle of making a retaliatory tariff; but we make our 
retaliatory provisions apply only toarticles which we can never 
import; we surround our provisions with such conditions that it 
will be impossible to give them effective force.” 

But in recognizing the principle of retaliation to that extent, 
we invite those other countries to apply the principle against us 
whenever to them it may seem proper. There is no reason why 
Germany should not say to-morrow, ‘* We do not want to export 
wheat, or corn, or rye to the United States; we care nothing 
about the provision which remits duties on these articles when 
imported from Germany into your country. But we will puta 
auty on your corn, and rye, and wheat unless you remit the du- 
ties on our manufacturedarticles.” In framing its tariff onsuch 
a principle Germany or any other country would be merely ap- 
plying the principle recognized by this bill; and if such a policy 
were adopted by that or any other 3 country we could not 
complain, because we would have taken the initiative; they would 
have adopted our own scheme to retaliate against us effectively 
after we had attempted to assail them ineffectively. 

Mr. Chairman, I have thought it proper to make this explana- 
tion to the committee because it has been said on the other side 
that this modified reciprocity of ours is a recognition of the 

rinciple of reciprocity as provided for in the McKinley act. If 
1 not, my distinguished friend from IIlinois [Mr. MARSH] 
made that criticism in direct terms, and challenged an answer 
from the distinguished chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means. I have trespassed on the time of this committee to 
explain the difference between the two pro sitions; and while 
I do not apologize for the provision in this bill, I do insist that 
it is much less objectionable upon constitutional grounds and 
upon ever pe of sound government than that contained 
in the McKinley act. ; 

We recognize in this provision the Democratie idea of consti- 
tutional functions and the division of constitutional powers, 
whereas the McKinley act tended to subvert those distinctions 
which all constitutional lawyers, all observers of the growth of 
our institutions, regard as the very foundation of our constitu- 
tional system. 

Mr. MARSH. Will the gentleman allow me a moment? 

Mr. COCKRAN. With pleasure, as long as you please. 

Mr. MARSH. I was not e to defend or to attack the 

rinciple embodied in the agricultural section that [referred to; 
bat I called upon the chairman of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee to tell this House why this principle, if applied to agricul- 
tural products, should not be applied also to agricultural imple- 


ments. Canada might furnish us a fine market for our agricul- 
tural implements. It did so until this tariff of 35 per cent was 
placed upon our products by Canada. And if that barrier were 


taken down, so that our agricultural implements could be ex- 
ported, they would be at the same time cheaper in this country. 

Mr. COCKRAN. In reply to the gentleman, I want to say 
that his criticism is perfectly just, and I concur in it. I concur 
in his criticism of the provision in the pending bill; but because 
it is objectionable even in the extent to which it goes, it would 
be doubly objectionable if extended farther. The gentleman 
from Illinois seems—— 

Mr. MARSH. Consistency, however, is something of a jewel 
sometimes. ~ 

Mr. COCKRAN. Itis, Mr. Chairman, but virtueis a brighter 
jewel still, and I want to be as virtuous as I can—so far as I am 
permitted to be by the leadership of the House. 


* 


Mr. MARSH. Is there no virtue in consistency? 

Mr. COCKRAN. There is a nigher virtue in inconsistency 
sometimes. \ 

Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. I move that the vote on the pendin 
proposition be taken in five minutes; that debate be closed, an 
the vote taken at that time. 

Several MEMBERS. Take it now. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thegentlemanfrom Missouri Be. HALL] 
sa bp that all debate on the pending amendment close in five 
minutes. 

The question being taken, the Chairman announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 203, noes 1. 

The CHAIRMAN. The ayes have it, and debate will close in 
five minutes. The Chair will recognize any gentleman who de- 
sires to be heard. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
know that I wish to address myself to this proposition, because 
it has been thoroughly debated: but I wish to use the five min- 
utes to call the attention of the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
DINGLEY] to the fact, that in citing this morning an alleged 
declaration of the Democratic platform of 1832 in favor of pro- 
tection, he has been entirely misled by a Republican campaign 
document, as I felt confident, in fact as I knew, at the time he 
made the citation. The gentleman has cited from a Republican 
campaign document what he declares to be a plank adopted by 
the national convention in 1832, which nominated Gen, Jackson 
for President. The citation, however, is from resolutions adopted 
by a convention of the opposite party held here in the city of 
Washington; and I have before me a book which is good 
authority on questions of this kind, the History of Presidential 
Elections in the United States, by Stanwood. 

If the gentleman will look into the history of this question he 
will find that the first Democratic convention that ever met was 
in 1832, and it met not for the purpose of nominating a Presi- 
dent, because Jackson had already been nominated in the way 
which was customary up to that time, but it met to decide who 
should be the candidate for the Vice Presidency on the ticket 
with Jackson, and the only thing it did 
Mr. DINGLEY. I think the gentieman will find on examin- 
ing further that the resolution quoted as having been adopted 
by the convention was adopted at a ratification meeting, ratify- 
ing the nomination of Jackson, in the city of Washington. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. The gentleman is mistaken 

gain. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I took the newspaper statement of the mat- 
ter, but if the gentleman has examined into the question, no 
doubt he is right. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. These resolutions were 
adopted at a convention of the Young Men’s Republican party, 
held in the city of Washington. The only thing that the Dem- 
ocratic convention of that day was called upon to do was to select 
a candidate for the Vice Presidency torun with Gen. Jackson. 
They selected Martin Van Buren, and passed resolutions indors- 
ing Gen. Jackson. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The gentleman will pardon me one moment. 
If the gentleman has examined the book he speaks of, I presume 
he is correct; but is there any question that the doctrine which 
was stated by that resolution was the doctrine which Jackson 
himself had enunciated in his several letters? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I can not yield any more 
time. The convention which nominated Henry Clay and John 
Sargent met in the city of Baltimore on the 12th of December, 
1831. I now read from the book: 

By recommendation of this convention, a national assembly of young 
men metin Washington in 1832, which accepted the nomination made by the 
National Republicans, and adopted the following series of resolutions. 

And the resolution quoted by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
DINGLEY] was one of the resolutions adopted by that convention 
of young men indorsing Clay and Sargent. 

Now, the first Democratic convention that ever met and nom- 
inated candidates for President and Vics President metin 1840, 
and nominated Martin Van Buren for President. This was the 
tariff plank adopted in that convention: 

Resolved, That justice and sound policy forbid the Federal Government 


to foster ons branch of industry to the detriment of another, or to cherish 
the interest of one portion to the injury of another portion of our common 


country. 
That was we year te upon which Martin Van Buren ran, 
and is substantially the position that the Democratic party has 


| occupied in all its history. 

| The CHAIRMAN. The time for debate on this amendment 

| has expired. The question is on the amendment of the gentle- 
man from West Virginia, which the Clerk will report. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 141: That section 53 be amended by inser 
that section 3 of an act approved Oc*ober 1, 1890, entitled An act to reduce 
the revenue, to equalize duties on imports, and for other purposes,” is 
hereby repealed. A 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on this amendment. 
The question was taken. 7 
TheCHAIRMAN. The ayes“ seem to have it; the ayes have 


it—— 

Mr. TRACEY-= Division. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman state that he rose for 
the purpose of asking a division? 

Mr. TRACEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FITHIAN. Toolate. The Chair had announced the re- 


after the figures 56 


Bult. 

The CHAIRMAN. When a gentleman states that he rose for 
the purpose of asking a division, the Chair always recognizes 
the Fontana: 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 126, noes 89. 

Accordingly the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Chairman— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Vermont rise? $ 

Mr. POWERS. Irise for the purpose of offering an amend- 
ment. 4 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia, rep- 
resenting the Committee on Ways and Means, is recognized. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. lam directed by the ma- 
jority—by the Democratic members of the Committee on Ways 
and Means—to offer the amendment which I send to the Clerk's 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On pagesi, paragraph 226, amend so as to read chocolate and sweetened 
chocolate, not exceeding 35 cents per pound, 2 cents per pound; chocolate 
confectionery 25 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas was recognized. 

Mr. MORSE. I desire to be heard on that amendment. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. Does the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. MORSE] desire to ask any question about 
that? 

Mr. MORSE. I desire to speak on that amendment. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas, Iwill let the gentleman 
from Massachusetts speak if he wishes to oppose the amendment, 
and then I will address the committee afterwards. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to repeat a remark 
made by me at the beginning of this debate. I turn to page 34 
of this bill and I find this strange device: The duty here re- 
corded upon cocoa, bromo, and chocolate is 2 cents por pound. 
Now, if I understand the argument of the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and Means, he advocated an ad 
valorem duty as more just and equitable to all parties concerned 
than a specific duty; but in this case a different rule seems to be 
applied. Mind you, it is not a luxury. Chocolate, bromo, and 
cocoa are necessities. In this case, for some strange reason or 
other, the principle of levying an ad valorem duty is abandoned, 
and here upon an article of prime necessity, an article of food, 
we find a specific duty of 2 cents a pound. 

I do not charge that there is any connection between the fact 
that the manufacturer of this article, and the only large man- 
ufacturer in the United States, in Massachusetts is a promi- 
nent Democrat; but I want to call the attention of this House 
and the country to the fact that the ad valorem principle of this 
bill is violated, and a specific duty is placed upon these products; 
and I want to call the attention of the House and the country to 
the fact that it is a strange coincidence that this manufacturer 
of bromo, chocolate, ete., is a prominent Democrat, and perhaps 
the largest contributor to the Democratic campaign fund in New 
England, and he a a specific duty of 2 cents a pound. 

Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. MORSE. I can not yield. 

Now, I suggest to the distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means that he double this duty, that he make 
it 4 cents specific duty, so as to enable this distinguished Demo- 
crat to double his subscription to the Democratic campaign fund; 
for, as I said the other evening when referring to this same 
matter, the Democratic party will need it atthe next election. 
[Laughter.] : 

Now, Mr. Chairman, Gen. Alger is perhaps the largest dealer 
in lumber in the United States, possibly in the world. I turn 
over this bill and find that his products are put on the free list, 
and his business is greatly injured by Canadian competition, 
and I submit that it is a singular coincidence that Gen. Alger; 
who is perhaps the largest contributor in this country to the 
rn can campaign fund, has his business slaughtered by free 

ade. 


XXVI— 90 


This morning I was reading a speech in a paper which I have 
in my hand that was delivered by this Massachusetts Democrat 
chocolate manufacturer at the New England Tariff Reform Club 
meeting in Boston, of which he is president, in which he advo- 
cates the passage of this bill. He is reported to have said: 

In my judgment, the immediate enactment of the Wilson bill isdemanded 
by every public consideration, and more especially as it will promote the 
* revival of business and the early recovery from the present depres- 

Itis a fair, just, conservative, and patriotic measure; it conserves the in- 
terests of all the people—of those engaged in manufacturing, agriculture, 
and commerce, which are the foundations of the national pr ty. 

Josh Billings, it will be remembered, said he had no objection 
to “biles” so long as they were on the other fellow. Now, Isup- 
poe this manufacturer can say that the tariff is a good thing so 

ong as its ill effects are on the other man. So I suggest to the 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee to offer another 
amendment, increasing the duty on bromo, cocoa, and chocolate 
to 4 cents, instead of 2 cents, and have no ad valorem foolishness 
about it, in order to enable this distinguished Democrat to double 
his subseription to the Democratic campaign fund. I should 
think the gentleman from West Virginia, Prof. WILSON, chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and Means, would tell this 
House and the country why he has outraged the ad valorem 
principles of this bill by putting bromo, cocoa, and chocolate at 
a specific rate of duty at 2 cents a pound, each one of which is 
a prime necessity. If this is not partiality toa large Democratic 
contributor, what is it? 

Mr. Chairman, referring again to the New England Tariff Re- 
form League meeting recently held in the United States Hotel, 
Boston, the secretary has kindly sent me a copy of the Boston 
Herald containing the speeches delivered on that occasion. and 
also some resolutions requesting me to vote for the Wilson 
bill.” Iam afraid I stall Haye to disappoint the gentlemen who 
desire me to vote for this bill. But I introduced this matter be- 
cause I was interested in a speech of the distinguished president 
of the league to which I have already referred, in which he ad- 
vocates the passage of this bill. What J have already said about 
the manner in which the extensive chocolate manufacturer, the 
largest manufacturer in this country and almost the only manu- 
facturer, I say what I have said about this gentleman who pre- 
sided over the deliberations of that body on the other evening is 


true. Heisa ye has gentleman. and under the wise protect- 
sro poio of the Republican party he has built up an enormous 
usiness. 


He used to bea strong Republican, and when he was he de- 
served his success. But, as you see, he isa “tariff reformer” 
now, at least as relates to the products of other manufactures, 
and I want to emphasize once more the fact that this distin- 
guished Democrat is cared for by a high specific duty on the 
product of his factory in this bill, and I say this circumstance is 
only another illustration of the truism that it makes a difference 
whose ox is gored by free trade or tariff reform. 

Mr. Chairman, during this debate I have heard over and over 
again the changes rung in defense of this bill, and as an argu- 
ment in its favor the brotherhood of man and fatherhood of 
God.” That is a beautiful sentiment, and free trade is a beauti- 
ful theory, but the same book from which I learn of the broth- 
erhood of man and fatherhood of God” I read that he that re- 
fuses to provide for his own household is worse than an infidel, 
and hath denied the faith.” 

If the wants, mental and physical, and necessities of all people 
on the face of the earth were the same; if there was no disparity 
in the condition, wants. and necessities, then the platform of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JOHNSON], which he announced upon 
this floor the other day in which he declared himself in favor of 
selling the custom-housesand abolishing all duties on exports or 
imports and raising the means to support the Government by 
directtaxation of the people in short, absolute free trade—might 
be best. And I call the House to witness that these utterances 
of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JOHNSON] were applauded to 
the echo on the Democratic side of the House: and we have been 
told over and over again during this debate that this bill, which 
contains a small measure of protection in spots, is to be followed 
by other legislation wiping out every vestige of protection. So 
that we now have clearly defined what tariff reform” means. 

It means that we are to tax ourselves for the support and main- 
tenance of the Government, and we are to open our markets to the 
manufacturers and the products of the world. Now, Mr. Chair- 
man, why is free trade not practical, and why is free trade un- 
just to my countrymen? Let me illustrate. This bill brings 
some of my constituents by the low duty in the cordage schedule, 
for instance, into direct competition with the laborer and work- 
men of Hongkong, China. In ths granit>, jewelry, and other 
parts they are brought in direct competition with the under- 
paid and poorly paid laborer of Europe. Now, Mr. Chairman 
there are 85,000,000 of my countrymen, and there are 450,000,000 
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Mongolians of the Chinese Empire; and lam op to shaking 
up the 60,000, 000 of my countrymen with the 450,000, 000 Chinese 
and striking an average in their wages and condition, Or I am 
opposed to striking an average between my countrymen and the 
pay and condition of the laboring people of Europe. I am for 
my countrymen first. I owe my first allegiance to my family, 
to the community, to the State, and to the nation to which I 
belong. Their wants, necessities, welfare, and education is my 
first concern, and that is my answer to the ‘‘ brotherhood of man 
and fatherhood of God“ argument invoked by gentlemen on the 
other side in support of this bill. 

Mr. FITHIAN. Mr. Chairman, on een gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SICKLES] announced to t 
would not support a Damocratic tariff measure if an income-tax 
proposition were tacked on it. Gentlemen, and I refer it espe- 
cially to several gentlemen of the New York delegation, but 
more especially to Gen. TRACEY and Gen. SICKLES, who do not 
believe that any member on this side of the House is a good 
Democrat unless he indorses propositions which are usually in- 
dorsed by Wall street and come from Wall street. 

I have heard it said that the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TRACEY], has accused me of being a Populist,“ because I am 
not in favor of all propos SONR which the geutleman from New 
York favors; beo use I voted for the free coinage of silver, be- 
cause I am in favor of an income tax, and because I am opposed 
to the present Administration issuing Government bonds to buy 
gold to pay thecurrent expenses of the Government, I want to 
say to that gentleman that I am as good a Democrat as he, and 
in fact a better Democrat, Since I have been a member of this 
Congress, I have never been hobnobbing with the leder of the 
Republican side of this House in order to further the ends of the 
Republican minority of this Congress, e When the 

eral election repeal bill was before this Congress, my friend 
[Mr. TRAcEY], who is recognized as the Administration's lieu- 
tenant upon the floor of this House [laughter], together with 
other gentlemen from that State, joined the Republican minor- 
ity in filibustering in order to prevent the consideration of the 
Dill for the repeal of the Federal election laws, 

Now, I want to say to those gentlemen that if they propose to 
vote against this tarilf measure because the majority of the 
Democratic members of this House are in favor of tacking on to 
it an income-tax measure, then let them do so, and let them join 
the gentlemen on the other side of this House if they feel dis- 
posed. I intend to vote my sentiments, Lintend to represent the 
sentiments and the interests of my constituents while Iam here, 
and if they do not want to go with the D:mocratic majority 
of this Congress upon public questions, then let them go to 
the other side of the House, and may go with them. 
fA lause.] Isay to them that when a Democratic caucus is 

eld: for the purpose of considering this income-tax measure by 
an overwhelming majority of the Democratic members of this 
Congress that provision will be made a part of this tariff meas- 
ure, and I want to say to them they are not good Democrats un- 
less they abidə by the will of that Democratic caucus, 

Here, to-day, I want to call attention to the fact that upon 
amendments that have been offered by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, which were formal amendments, 
about which there was no contest, to which there was no objec- 
tion coming from either side of this House, these gentlemen 
who are fighting this proposition have called for tellers and 
have obstructed the consideration of this bill in every manner 

ble by calling fora quorum. For what purpose? Not for 

e purpose of considering a Democratic measure, but for the 

of killing time, in order, as they think, to prevent the 
Democratic sage. ES fa this Congress from carrying out the will 
of the masses of this country and the will of the Democratic 
voters. Now, I may not be a good Democrat in the estimation 
of my friend [Mr. TRACEY 

The CH: . The time of the 

Mr. PICKLER. Mr. Chairman, I des 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

Mn. Ploxt n I move to amend Schedule G, agricultural products and 
provisions, as follows: 

Amend by arime out paragraph 188, page 29, and inserting the following 

4188. mals itro: E OFON ROEN, O DRE DONE Provided, That horses 
valued at-$150 and over shall pay a duty of 30 per cent ad valorem: Cattle, 
more than 1 year old, $10 per head; lyearold 9 head. Hogs, $1.50 
per head. Sheep, 1 year old or more, $1.50 per head; less than 1 year old, 75 
cents per head. All other liveanimals, notspecially provided for in this act 
y Sn ber AAS ok aphs 189 and 190, on 29, and inse 
the following in lieu theroof as p paragraph 189: . cone 

189. Brendsrufts and farinaceous substances: Barley, 30 cents per bushel 
of 48 pounds. or malt, 45 cents per bushel of 34 pounds. Barley, pearled. 
33 or hulled, 2 cents per pound. Buckwheat, 15 cents per bushel of 

pounds. Corn or maize, 15 cents per bushel of 56 pounds. Corn meal, 
20 cents per bushel of 48 pounds. Macaroni, vermicelli, and all similar prep- 

2cents per pound, Oats, 15 cents per bushel. Oatmeal, 1 cent per 


entleman has expired. 
to offer the amend- 


pound. Rice, cleaned, 2cents und; uncleaned rice, 1} cents und 
paddy, three-quarters of 1 8 pound; rice N = ka Aani pA rice, 

roken, which will through a sieve known commercially as No. 12 wire 
sieve, one-fourth of 1 cent per pound. Rye. 10 cents per bus Rye fiour, 
one-half of 1 cent per pound. heat, 25 cents per bushel. Wheat flour, 25 
per centad valorem.” 

Amend line 13, page 30, 2 h 193, by striking out the word “ four“ 
and 1 the word “ six,” so that the paragraph when so amended shall 


Butter and substitutes therefore, 6 cents per pound.“ 

Amend line 15, page 39, ap, 194, by striking out the words “ twenty- 
five per cent ad valorem” and insert the words six gents per pound,” s0 
that the paragraph when so amended shall read: 

“Cheese, 6 cents per pound.” 

Amond line 24, page W. paragraph 198, by striking out the word “two” and 
inserting the word“ four;“ so that the paragraph when so amended will 


A 1 — 31 paragra 203, 
en e 7, page 31, ph by striking out the word “ten” and 
3 the word “ twenty-five; ” so that the paragraph when so amended 


* Potatoes, S cents per bushel of 60 pounds.“ 
Amend by adding to 3 195, page 30, the following words: “Eggs, 
x 8 per dozen;” and strike eggs from the bill where it appears on the 


Amend line 12, page 31, paragraph 205, by striking out the word twenty“ 
2 3 the word * thirty;' so that the paragraph when so amended 

“Flaxseed or linseed, poppy seed, and other oil seeds not specially provided 
for in this act, 30 cents per bushel of 545 pounds; but no drawback shall be al- 
lowed on oil cake made from imported seed.“ 


Mr. PICKLER. Mr. Chairman, the object of this amendment 
is to restore the duty on the articles mentioned to that which is 
imposed in the McKinley law. 3 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 


House that he | read 


make a point of order upon that amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will hear the gentleman on the 
point of order. 


Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. The amendment pending is 
to the paragraph relating to the duty upon chocolate, and the 
amendment of the gentleman from South Dakota applies to the 
entire agricultural section, I make the point of order that itis 
not germane either to the section of the bill which I am propos- 
ing toamend or to the amendment which I have offered. 

Mr. PICKLER. Mr. Chairman, the amendment which the 
gentleman from West Virginia has offered comes under the 
miscellaneous“ division of the agricultural schedule, and I am 
offering an amendment to the agricultural schedule. <A few 
days ago the Chair, upon an inquiry made by myself in regard 
to this very parliamentary question, in connection with amend- 
ments offe by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CRAIN], held 
that amendments to the schedule were in order, and I here offer 
exactly the same kind of anamendmentas that which was offered 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CRAIN] to the woolen sched- 
ule at that time. There is an amendment offered by the chair- 
man of the committ2e to Schedule G of this bill, and now I sim- 
ply Bide Fey to amend the same schedule, and I repeat the Chair 

eld that a similar amendment oered by the gentleman from 
Texas afew days ago to the woolen schedule was inorder. I 
am seeking to amend the same schedule that the amendment of 
the gentleman from West Virginia applies to,and I am inorder. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinksthere isa very material 
difference between the case of the amendment offered by the 
potan from South Dakota and thatof the amendmentoffered 

y the gentleman from Texas, to which he refers. The gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. CRAIN] offered an amendment which cov- 
ered several paragraphs of the same schedule; but the difficulty 
here is that the amendment of the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. WILSON], which is the leading amendment offered, 
applies only to one paragraph, that relating to chocolate. Now, 
the amendment of the gentleman from South Dakota, to be 
germane to that amendment, must apply to that paragraph, which 
alone is now open for amendment, and not the entire schedule. 

Mr. PICKLER. But the Chair held differently the other day 
in the case of the gentleman from Texas. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offered an 
amendment covering several paragraphs, 

Mr. PIOKLER. So do I. 

soe 8 But os e from West ave 
has offered an amendment applying to only one paragraph, that 
in relation to chocolate, and the Chair thinks that an amend- 
ment to that amendment, to be germane, must be confined to 
that paragraph. ; 

Mr. PICKLER. Isit in order, then, to offer my amendment 
as a substitute to that of the gentleman from West Virginia? 

The CHAIRMAN. A substitute is but an amendment, and 
must be germane. > 

Mr. PICKLER. Soitis germane. I propose to amend the 
agricultural schedule, the same schedule to which the gentle- 
man from West Virginia’s amendment applies. 


The CHAIRM The Chair thinks that the amendment, 
to be in order, must be germune to this paragraph. The Chair 
sustains the point of order. 
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[Mr. LOCKWOOD withholds his remarks for revision. See Mr. POWERS. I propose to introduce here an article so much 


Appeudix.] 


Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. I yield my time to the 
gentleman from New York. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. VAN 
Vooruts] has no time to yield. 

Mr. POWERS. I desire to offer an amendment to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I ask unanimous consent that 
all gentlemen who have amendments prepared be permitted to 
send them to the Clerk's desk to be printed in the RECORD to- 
morrow. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks con- 
sent that all gentlemen who have amendments which they ma; 
desire to oer to this bill be allowed to hand them to the Cler 
to be printed in the RECORD of to-morrow morning, for infor- 
mation—not to be considered as pending. 

Mr.HERMANN. Will thatorder embrace amendments which 
have already been placed on the desk? 

The CHAIRMAN. It will embrace all amendments which 

ntlemen may desire to offer. It would give no precedence, 

owever, to any amendment; it would simply indicate what 
amendments gent emen desire to offer, if they have the oppor- 
tunity. 

811 5 MEMBERS, That is right. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. This has always been done in 
cases of this kind. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Several MEMBERS objected. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. We would like to know who ob- 

ects. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has recognized the gentleman 
from Vermont [Mr. POWERS] to offer an amendment. ~ 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. Was there objection to extending my time 
for five minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not hear any such request, 
and did not submit it. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. I understood that was the request of my 
colleague [Mr. VAN VOORHIS]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s colleague offered to yield 
his time; but he had no time to yield. The amendment of the 
gentleman from Vermont will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend the amendment of the committee by adding and maple sirup, 15 
cents per gallon.” : ‘ 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. I make the point of 
order against this amendment that it is not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. TheChair will hear the gentleman on the 
point of order. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. The amendment al- 
ready pending applies to a paragraph in the bill which relates 
entirely to chocolate or chocolate confectionery; there is noth- 
ing in tt about sugar as such, or molasses, or sirup of any kind. 
Therefore the gentleman's amendment is clearly not germane to 
the paragraph now under consideration or to the pen amend- 


ment, 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. 
PoWERs] desires to be heard on the point of order, the Chair 
will hear him. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Chairman, I understand that the amend- 
ment offered by the committee provides, among other things, a 
duty upon confectionery. 

A MEMBER. Chocolate confectionery. 

Mr. POWERS. Chocolate and confectionery. : 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. Not all confectionery 
but chocolate confectionery. 

Mr. POWERS. Well, chocolate confectionery. Now, my 
amendment has relation to the same subject-matter. It is the 
same genus at all events, although it might be applied to other 
items in the bill. The purpose of my amendment is to promote 
not only good government, but good digestion 

A MEMBER. How? 

Mr. POWERS. To improve the character of the Washington 
boarding house. 

Several MEMBERS. That is good. 

Mr. POWERS. Every man who regards his health as wellas 
his happiness, always washes down the raw materials” that 
are brought on at the close of his breakfast, with a litile maple 
sirup; and the article that is now being consumed in the city of 
Washingtonis a greatfraud upon the palate as well as the health 
of every member of this House. The purpose of this amendment 
is to shut out that vile compound and allow the pure Vermont 
maple sirup to come upon our breakfast tables. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Can we shut out the Po- 
tomac water by a duty of this kind? 


better than the one now used that no man in his senses would 
ever hesitate in his choice between the two. The price to the 
consumer will not be advanced in the least; your boarding house 
bills will be just the same; and you will have the advantage of 
this superior article, 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. The-gentleman from 
Vermont has not discussed the point of order, but the merits of 
the amendment. I desire to call attention of the Chair 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair is ready to rule in favor of the 
gentleman. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. Then I have nothing 
further to say. 

The CHAIRMAN. The paragraph to which the pending 
amendment applies has no connection whatever with maple 
sirup, the subject embraced in the proposed amendment of the 
gentleman from Vermont. The Chair therefore sustains the 
point of order against that amendment. The question is upon 
the amendment of the gentleman from West Virginia. 2 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. I move that all debate on the pend- 
ing amendment close in five minutes, and that the vote be tuken 
at that time. 

Mr. COCKRAN. I move to amend by inserting twenty 
minutes” instead of“ five minutes.“ 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. I move to amend so as 
to provide that the debate close now and that we at once vote on 
the pending amendment. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. L accept that as a modification of my 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri moves that 
all debate be closed on the pending amendment—— 

Mr. COCKRAN. On which proposition does the question 
come first? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that the motion of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. COCKRAN] should be first voted 
on that deb ite be closed in twenty minutes. 

The question being taken on the amendmentof Mr. COCKRAN, 
it was rejected, there being—ayes 3, noes 222. 

Mr. HENDRIX. I move that all debate be closed in thirty- 
five minutes. 

Mr. MEREDITH. Is that debatable? 

The CHAIRMAN. Itis not. The question is on the motion 
5 ne gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Hare), that the debate be 
closed—— 

Mr. COCKRAN. But the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
HENDRIX] has a motion pending. Certainly the motion to close 
debate is amendable, and where does the Chair find authority to 
exclude the amendment of my colleague? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not want to cut the gen- 
tleman off—— 

Mr. COCKRAN. It is not this gentleman the Chair is cut- 
Sag off, but it is his colleague. 

r. BURROWS. Mr. Chairman, upon this question the rule 
provides that after five minutes’ debate has been hid for and 
against an amendment, it shall be in order to closedebate. Now, 
in the last Congress, or the Congress before, the question was 
raised as to the right of a member to move an amendment toa 
E to close debate under that rule, and my recollection 

s that it was held that it was not inorder, for the reason that if 
such an amendment was in order, then we could never close de- 
bate in committee; because any gentleman could move an amend- 
ment embracing the whole space of time—— 

Mr. SICKLES. Time and eternity too. 

Mr. BURROWS., Time and eternity too; so we never could 
close debate, and the rule provides that after five minutes in fa- 
vor and five minutes’ opposition to an amendment it shall be in 
order to entertain a motion to close debate. My recollection is 
that it was held that a motion to amend such a motion as that is 
not in order, for the reason that youcould never close debate. 

Mr. COCKRAN. I have no doubt that precedent for such ac- 
tions as the one now proposed could be found in the proceedings 
of the Fifty-first Congress. 

Mr. BURROWS. In the last Congress. 

Mr. COCKRAN. The gentleman said the last Congress or 
the Congress before?” f 

Mr. BURROWS. Yes. Š 

Mr. COCKRAN. Ithink the gentleman will find in search- 
ing his recollection that the precedent which he mentioned was 
in the proceedings of the Fifty-first Congress, which during its 
existence invoked the animadversions of gentlemen on this side. 
That, however, was before gentlemenon this side accepted the 
leadership of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS 
with the leadership of the gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED 
in reserve. 

Mr. PAYNE. They have repented now. 

Mr. COCKRAN. The argument of my friend from Michigan 
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[Mr. Burrows] that a series of amendments might prevent the 
uestion ever being taken, is a perfectly competent objection to 
the system of rules which govern this body to-day. 

Mr. REED. That is true. A 

Mr. COCKRAN. That very objection was made to these rules 
when they were under discussion, and notwithstanding those 
objections then made from the other side, the rules as they ex- 
ist were established. If I recollect aright, the policy of pre- 
serving the sacred right of the minority tolet the vote be taken 
when it chose was strenuously insisted upon by gentlemen on 
this side. 

A pees to make 100 a quorum of the Committee of the 
Whole was rejected. lest it might interfere with the right of 
the minority to secure that deliberation in the public business 
which leads to beneficent results. If a system of rules, estab- 
lished on these arguments and for that purpose, does not permit 
the motion of the gentleman from New York, my colleague [Mr. 
HENDRIX], to be made, then those rules were adopted under a 
mistaken apprehension that they would lead to the very results 
which it is now claimed they can defeat. 

If the House were in session seeking to take action upon any 
question, with nine-tenths of the membership seeking to bring 
about a given result, it would be perfectly competent under 
existing rules for three men to keep this House voting for 
three years upon motions to adjourn and to take a recess, as has 
been held by the Speaker of this House. Now, the rules in the 
Committee of the Whole do not differ from the rules of the 
House itself. There are no more stringent provisions governing 
proceedings in Committee of the Whole than the House has 
made for its own guidance; and I trust, Mr. Chairman, that we 
will have the rules enforced here with a full recognition of the 
gb ieas which are conferred by them on each member. I 

ope they will not be given an interpretation to meet a given 
emergency. I trust that the Chair will not pursue the course 
which was the source of so many grievances which gentlemen 
on this side have had against the Fifty-first Congress and its 
method of conducting business. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I think the point of order is well taken, 
that, under our rules debate in the Committee of the Whole be- 
ing limited to five minutes for and five minutes againsta pending 
proposition, after that has been had, the only motion in order 
het teh debate is the one provided for in the rule, which isas 

ollows: 

6. The committee may, by the vote of a majority of the members present. at 
any time after the five minutes debate has begun upon proposed amend- 
C un tk far glaction, upon the pending amendments only 
(which motion shail bè decided without debate): but this shall not preclude 
further amendment, to be decided without debate. 

This is clause 6 of Rule XXIII. 

Under that provisioa the only motion is one to close debate; 
and unless the rule provided for an amendment to close debate 
at a later time, the Chair can not entertain a motion to close de- 
bate at any time in the future, but that it should be closed at 
once. I know that the practice has been to fix a time in the 
future when debate should close, but that was when no objection 
was made. Those agreements were made by unanimous con- 
sent, or without objection, and were entertained by the Chair, 
but when the question is made the rule must be observed; and 
no motion can then be entertained except to close debate. 

Mr. COCKRAN. I hope my colleague will withdraw his mo- 
tion in view of the explanations which have been made. 

Mr. HENDRIX. I withdraw the motion. 

The motion to close debate was then agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

79, para h 557, line 24, strike out all after the words 
aan refined ” Reciprocity 8 = * 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend 
the amendment, so as to strike out the words ‘ petroleum, crude 
or refined.” - 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will send up his amend- 
ment and let it be reported from the Clerk's desk. x 

The Clerk read as follows: 

8 the amendment so as to strike out the words petroleum, crude or 


Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of 
my motion is to leave the law as it now stands. The gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. WILSON] moves to strike out the pro- 
viso which provides that a duty shall still be imposed on all oil 
coming from other countries laying a duty on oil imported into 
them from the United States. I move to amend the amendment 
so as to sirike all mention of petroleum from the free list and 
leave the existing law in force. 


It is proposed by the committee's amendment to admit into 
this country all petroleum free of duty, while Russia, our prin- 
cipal competitor, imposes a prohibitory duty on American re- 
fined oil of 16 cents per on and $1.30 per barrel on crude, 
and Peru the still heavier duty of about 24 cents per gallon 
while Canada exacts 7} cents on every gallon, and in addition 
cents on every barrel containing petroleum. 

You are proposing to do this in the face of the fact that oil is 
produced in Russia by laborers who receive but 25 or 30 cents 
per day, and in Peru by men who work for 50 cents per day, 
while the average price paid for labor in the oi) business of the 
United States is $2 per day. 

You are proposing at somebody’s instance, and if rumors are 
correct, largely at the instance of Democratic politicians of New 
York interested in establishing an import trade of oil from 
Peru, to strike a severe blow at one of the most important in- 
dustries of this nation. 

To do this you propose to reverse the established policy of 
this nation for over thirty years, for heretofore from the very 
Pepinning of its production there has been a tariff on petro- 
eum. 

By the act of March 2, 1861, there was imposed on kerosene 
oil and all other coal oils 10 cents per gallon.” 

By the act of July 14, 1862, it was changed as follows, viz: 


On petroleum and coal illuminating oil, crude, 10 cents per gallon; re- 
fined or kerosene produced by distillation, 20 cents per e w - 


: This was changed again in part by act of March 3, 1863, as fol- 
ows: 

On petroleum and coal illuminating oil, crude and not refined, when im- 
pones 3 foreign countries in a crude state, 20 per cent ad valorem and 

On June 30, 1864, the specific duty was restored, as follows: 

On petroleum and coal illuminating oil, crude, 19 cents per gallon; on 
ill atingoil, * * * retined or produced from the distillation ot + 
+ petroleum, 50 cents per gallon. 

This was increased March 3, 1865, to 20 cents per gallon “on 
crude petroleum or rock oil,” and 15 cents per gallon on crude 
t coal oil,” and the duty on refined oil was raised to 40 cents per 
gulon. The same rates are found in the Revised Statutes of 
1874. 

In the law of March 3, 1883, petroleum is not specifically men- 
tioned, but a rate of 25 per cent ad valorem is imposed on “ dis- 
tilled oils,” and on all raw or unmanufactured articles not 
herein enumerated or provided for, a duty of 10 per cent ad 
valorem; and all articles manufactured in whole or in part, not 
herein enumerated, a duty of 20 per cent ad valorem.” 

The act of 1890 retains exactly the same provisions. 

Under the last two mentioned laws there has been no question 
as to the rate imposed on crude petroleum, which is 10 percent. 
As to refined and lubricating oils there has been doubt, uncer- 
tainty, and contradiction in the Treasury rulings, but they have 
apparently finally settled to what would seem should have been 
from the beginning a plain conclusion, viz, that refined or illumi- 
nating oil isdutiable as a ‘distilled oil at 25 per cant, and lu- 
bricating oil as a manufactured product at 20 per cent. 

When this tariff was first imposed on kerosene oil in 1861 it 
was worth 61} cents per gallon. It is now worth in barrels in 
New York 5t cents per gallon, in bulk 27%, and at the refineries 
of peck ps regions it has sold within a year as low as 1,4), cents 

r gallon. 
ies sir, at this inopportune time, after a period of long-con- 
tinued depression in the oil business, it is proposed for the first 
time in thirty-three years, and without warning, without hear- 
ing before the committee, without a single petition asking it, 
to remove the duty from petroleum. Why? Not because it is 
too high in price and consumers are complaining of extortion. 
Refined oil at from 2 to 3+ cents per gallon is a marvel of cheap- 
ness, and crude oil to-day is selling for less than the estimated 
average cost of production. 

Not because it is ‘‘raw material,” and essential to the encour- 
agement of manufacturing enterprise, for refined oil in the most 
exact and exacting sense of the term is a finished manufactured 
product, and crude oil is 85 per cent labor, the product of haz- 
ardous and uncertain operations. 

But we are told, Mr. Chairman, that foreign oil has not here- 
tofore been imported in any considerable quantities, and that 
the United States isa vast exporter of both crude and refined 
oil. This is true today, but what will be true in three years, 
or even one year from now, no one can tell. Conditions are rap- 
idly changing, and we are legislating for the future, not the past. 

If foreign oilis not imported and can not compete with our 
own, then the present law is simply inoperative, and does no 
possible harm. If under wider development and improved and 
constantly improving methods of production, manufacture, and 
transportation, it can compete and shall be imported, then the 
Government ought to have ths revenue and our business the very 
moderate protection which the existing tariff will give. 

Yankee enterprise and pluck and energy have carried Amer- 
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ican oil into all parts of the world, but the Russian has fol- 
lowed with dogged and relentless persistence, and by his com- 
eden has forced down prices to the very limit and olten 
yond the limit of profitable trade. The extreme cheapness of 
the article has broadened and increased the consumption and 
multiplied its uses, and thus far a markethas been found for all 
our product. We have held this market by our greater skill in 
manufacturing a better article and better facilities and higher 
business ability in marketing, but agents from Russia have been 
sent here to watch and learn our methods of production, trans- 
1 manufacture, and the Russian competition of to- 
ay is backed by the immense wealth of the Rothschilds and the 
energy, skill, and experience of the Nobels. 8 

Already it has driven us from the markets nearest to it and is 
slowly pressing us from those more remote. Let me read from 
the report of the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Depart- 
ment on the foreign commerce of the United States just issued, 
at page 50: 

There is one American product which is meeting severe competition in 
foreign markets, and a competition, too, that has told adversely in many 
directions. * * * For example, Austria-Hungary, taking annually from 
15,000,000 to 24,000,000 lons, has almost ceased her imports since 1887. 
France. e r direct importer of the refined oil, took an unusual quan- 
tity in 1833 (8,161,023 gallons), more than her imports in any one year since 
1871, the highest import in that period having taken place in 1887, when 4,913,742 
gallons were taken, in itself a very large import, By a treaty arrangement 
entered into by France and Russia, the concessions of which are temporar- 
ily ted the American 3 a differential tariff duty is fixed for crude 

refined petroleum. The effect ofthis ben gre unless it is made to 
apply permanently to the American uct. will str y favor the import 
of the Russian article. and so result in a diminution of the French market 
for American oil. Russia has ceased to be a customer in Amer- 
ican oil, more intent upon fostering her own industry. i 
exports to Spain have come to an end, while Gibraltar has ceased to be the 
im of the millions of gallons that she used to be, undoubtedly oil taken 
on n account. Turkey in Europe must obtain its supplies from the 
neighboring Russian oil fleld, as its opens ot oil from the United States 


have practically ceased. The importsofGermany and the Netherlands are 


also much diminished in quantity. 

Reports to our State Department from our consuls abroad of 
the encroachment of Russian petroleum are so frequent as to be- 
come monotonous. Let me read as a sample the inclosure in a 
recent report of the consul at Cairo: 


The consumption of Russian petroleum is increasing in very noticeable 

oportions, and the time is not far distant when we shall see American pe- 
Folsom entirely supplanted by it. The progressive improvement 
in the quality of Russian 3 permits the statement that very soon 
American petroleum will ppear entirely from the market. 


The problem of the future is simply a question of transporta- 
tion. The supply of Russian oil is apparently without limit, and 
the cost of production too small for successful competition. 
Crude oil hassold at Baku within a year for 2 cents a barrel, and 
to-day refined is worth one-half of a cent per gallon, and crude 
has risen to 10 cents per barrel. These prices cease to be won- 
derful when you remember that single wells have been there 
struck producing for a time more than all the 40,000 wells of 
the United States combined. The last large well was estimated 
by the official representatives of the Russian Government to pro- 
duce 150,000 barrels per day, and the most cautious and con- 
servative estimate placed it at over 100,000 barrels. 

I hold in my hand a private letter from an entirely reliable 
gentleman formerly living in my district, but for several years 
past engaged in the oil business at Baku, Russia, from which I 
take the following: 


An American can hardly realize the magnitude and character of the Rus- 


sian oil development. I have seen a single well producing 100,000 or more 
barrels pa day—more than all the wells in New York, Pennsylvania, and 
babies Virginia, and nearly as much as the entire production of the United 

tates. e 

The oil was run into a lake over a mile in len; and one-half mile in 
width, and while it was being pumped out — pipes from à to 6 inches 
in diameter, accumulated to the depth of 28 inches over the entire lake. 

This well is located in a new territory about one-half mile from the old 
territory, and the first three months’ 8 of this one well was vari- 
ously estimated at from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 barrels. 

The quality of the oil is im rig, a this extension of the feld. About 
eighteen months ago an island was thrown up about 4 miles out in the Cas- 
pian Sea and 19 es from the oil district. 


ssure. 
ST have visited the territory on and near the east coast of the Black Sea, 
and find many indications of oil. About 800 miles from the phenomenal 
Well at Baku, and on a line with and beyond the new Grozny territory, is 
the old Kuban and Crimean territory, where oil is known to exist in large 
quantities. This is near the Black Sea. The surface indications are supe- 
rior to those in and around Baku. The field being operated at Baku covers 
a about 3 square miles and produced last year about 35.000. 000 barrels, 
8 is frequently found at a depth of 350 e and as the oll decreases the 
wells are sunk deeper, which increases the production. 

There are no “dry holes in the field where a full test has been made. 
Those at first thought to be dry have become producing wells on being 
drilled deeper. - 


To an experienced oil man that letter has a direful signifi- 
cance. Here on the borders of the Caspian Sea on only 1,800 
acres of land is a production to-day equal to the entire produc- 
tion of the United States. Some 800 miles northeast near the 
Black Sea is the Kuban development, where we have records of 
wells producing 10,000 barrels per day. Not quite half way be- 
tween the two, and on a new railroad communicating with both 


t was undoubtedly caused by 


the Black and Caspian Seas, and with the network of European 
railways, is the new developement at Grozny, of amazing pro- 
duction at shallow depth, and all along the base of the Caucasus 
Mountains for the whole 800 miles are all the indications of a 
rich oil field. Who can measure the possibilities of the produc- 
tion of this region? Who will dispute the assertion of a recent 
traveler who says, Russia has oil enough to supply sixteen 
worlds?” 

There onthe banks of the Caspian, where long before the Chris- 
tian era the fire worshipers tended the sacred fire, fed by the 
gas escaping from the subterranean lakes of oil, we have 315 wells, 

averaging over 500 barrels each per day, while in 1889, by the 
figures of the United States census, there were in the United 
States 35,163 wells, which averaged only 27, barrels per day. 

By examining the statistical tables furnished by J. D. Weeks, 
esq., oil Si et for the Geological Survey and Census Bureau, 
which I hold in my hund and will insert in the RECORD, you will 
see that the production of the Baku region, which is about nine- 
tenths of the Russian production, has increased from year to 
year with a pro; ion which never halts or turns backward, 
while the American production has been varying and spasmodic 
and is to-day scarcely more than it was twelve years ago, while we 
have gone on sinking thousands of wells each year and spending 
millions of dollars. Note the difference in these tables. The 
American product in 1882 was 30,000,000 barrels, in 1888 16,000,- 
000, in 1892 35.000, (00. 

In 1882 the Russian production of the Baku field was 4,000,000 
barrels, in 1888 18,000,000, and in 1892 29,000,000, and to-day it 
considerably exceeds the production of the United States. 

The shipments and exports have increased with equally pro- 
gressive regularity. 

But one obstacle remains between us and ruinous competition 
with the limitless and cheaply produced oil of Russia, and that 
is cheap transportation to the Black Sea, where tank steamers 
ofthe most improved construction are ready to transport it to 
all parts of the world at small cost, from Batuum to New York 
being about 1 cent per gallon. 

Either the completion of a pipe line from Baku to Batoum, or 
the development of the region near the Black Sea, both of which 
are probable, will remove this obstacle, and then the Russian 
oil can be produced and landed by water transportation in the 
city of New York cheaper than American oil can be produced 
and transported by land to the same or other coast points. 

It is well to remember in this connection that in Russia there 
are practically no ‘‘dry holes,” while in the United States one 
well out of every five isa failure. In 1889 we drilled 5,434 wells 
and 875 were dry. In 1893 we drilled 3,687, and 741 were dry, 
20 pe cent, while in Pennsylvania alone the percentage of dry 
wells runs up to 26 per cent, indicating the gradual exhaustion 
of our field. 

Who will say that we should forever shut the door to all pros- 
pect of improvement in the depressed oil business of this coun- 
try by inviting this flood of foreign oil produced by men work- 
ing for 25 or 30 cents per day? 

But this is not the only cloud on the horizon. I find in the 
New York Tribune of January 2, 1894, the following: = 


SAN FRANCISCO, January 1, 1894. 
J. W. Grace & Co., of New York, are about to inaugurate a fight in the fuel 
oil trade on this coast, and have arranged to put on a line of tank steamers 
from this city to Peruvian ports to that end. The steamer Bawnmore will 
leave here about the middle of the month, and be followed by other 
steamers. until a fleet of four or fiveisengagedin the trade. The Bawumore's 
cargo has already been sold in advance at 22.75 a barrel, a cut of 75 cents. 


The Bureau of American Republies has in preparation and 
soon to be published a handbook on Peru, similar in scope to the 
handbooks on other South American countries heretofore pub- 
lished. By the courtesy of the director of the bureau I have a 
copy of so much of that publicatiou as relates to Peruvian pe- 
troleum, and from it I take the following: 


So far as yet investigated the petroleum beds of Piura cover an area of 
16,000 square miles; as, however, there is an area of 30,000 square miles of 
precisely the same geological character, it is fair to believe that petroleum 
will be found underall that extent. In the southern part of thedepartment, 
near Sechura, the petroleum is found with natural gas. so that anew source 
of wealth seems opening in that region, already the richest in agricultural 
resources and minerals, of Peru. * * * 

The work of drilling wells in the Piura fields, according to the engineer, 
Warren, who was sent out to investigate the subject, is easy on account of 
the soft strata through which ee + „ „The wells are from 200 feet 
to 500 feet deep, but rarely exceed 0 feet. * „ Peru is now manufacturing 
about 260,000 gallons of kerosene per month and is constantly increasing the 
capacity of manufacture. The productis of superior quality and is driving 
the American article outof the markets of the Pacific. 


In the forty-first volume of the Consular Reports is an inter- 
esting account from the United States consul at Callao of the 
Peruvian petroleum fields, from which I condense the following 
facts: The Peruvian oil field has been known as such since the 
days of the Incas, who obtained oil by digging and stored it in 


| pits still to be found. The first well bored by Mr. Tweddle 
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lded 180 barrels day ata depth of 380 feet. Up to Septem- 

r last, 1892, 26 wells have been drilled, and oil found in every 
case. No wells are over 500 feet deep. 

I also want to read from a private letter addressed to me by 
one of my constituents who spent some time in Peru and has re- 
cently returned from there: : 

I drilled 13 wells. The production of these wells was 2,000 barrels per 
day. Some of them produced 400 barrels per day and heid up their uc- 
tion until í left that country. The depth of these wells was from 50 to 600 
feet. Ihe oil sand in which the oil was found was from 60 to 100 feet thick. 
Sand similar to sand found in oil wells in Pennsylvania. I drilled wells from 
near the ocean, 20 miles back from the ocean and found oil and same indica- 
, tions. There was another company from Pennsylvania operating 200 miles 
north from where I was. : 

At that point they were producing oil, and had Same indications of rock 
and oil that I found. I had no doubt but that it was oll territory between 
the two points mentioned, 200 miles a and how much farther no per. 
son can tell. We found no dry holes, although wells varied in size from 10 
to 400 barrels a day. Refineries are already built and 1 7 + + è The 
ocean steamers land at the retineries. * * They did not use nitroglyc- 
erine or other explosives while I was there. ‘ 

Also from another gentleman whose information is entirely 
reliable: 

. The Peruvian oil flelds are being developed by a very English com- 
pany. who claim to have 8 of a very large oil uction.. They 

ve already built tank steamer or steamers, with a view of transporting 
their oil to our Pacific coast. 

In the Oil City Derrick of January 8, 1894, is an interesting 
account of another part of the Peruvian oil field from a gentle- 
man who has operated in it and whose descriptions of the char- 
acteristics of the field, its possibilities, and its menace to Ameri- 
can trade on the whole Pacific coast fully accord with the state- 
ments I have already given. 

Lam indebted to Joseph D. Weeks, esq., of the Geological 
Survey, for permission to use the following extract froma late let- 
ter to him from a gentleman now operating extensively for oil 
in Peru: 

In the central zone some twenty wells have beensunk within the last three 
É Siri at Negritos, all of which have proved very productive, the last well, 

ed in April of the present year, fio consecutively upwards of a thou- 
sand barreis a day, from a depth of 600 feet. This is the largest well yet 
found, and leads one to believe that the Negritos wells are approac 


comes to the surface. 
pan very productive and long lived, although only averaging about 500 feet 


‘peculiarity if 
Aey it 2 hae 833 E iow 
over very gently, thus showing that there must be a large pressure 
tending to force the oil to the surface. Another ty is that though 
within a few hundred yards of the sea, water is never met with in any of the 
bore holes. In the ter’s opinion there exists no petroleum region better 
situated than that of Peru, both from its close proximity to the sea bed and 
its healthy and equal climate; and it is certain in the near future it will be 
closely worked, and nodoubt once the business developed in a large and 
oom ve manner, petroleum will be produced and soldat a very cheap 

When you examine this field, extending for hundreds of miles 
along the Pacific coast, with its produ sand rock a hundred 
feet thick and described by an American drilleras ‘‘ resembling 
the sand found on old Triumph Hill.“ and in which explosives 
have not yet been used but still yielding wells producing from 
10 to 400 barrels per day, and understand that oil produced 
by men who earn but 50 centsa day can be rundirectly from the 
wells, or from the refineries by their side, into tank vessels, you 
can not fail to see that cheap water transportation will place our 
Pacific coast markets at their mercy, as against the expensive 
land transportation from Pennsylvania, Ohio. or Indiana. 

There are other fields, Mr. Chairman, like these 8 
In Gallicia: in Burma; in Sumatra, where our consul in 1892 re- 
ports oil found near deep water, and that every well sunk 

elds copiously:” in Java, where our consul in January, 1893 
(Gaited States Consular Reports, volume 42, page 171), reports 

tween thirty and forty wells drilled to depths ranging from 
75 to 800 feet, and the shallowest one producing about 2,000 
barrels a day, with a gas well amongst them of 438 pounds pres- 
sure, and refineries built, and all near deep water; in India, 
where the Director of the Geological Survey reports: J think 
it a Safe prophecy that the oil resources of tern India may 
be supplyi f the world with light within a reasonable 
time; in Colombia, the coal and petroleum of which are de- 
scribed in a special bulletin just issued by the Bureau of Amer- 
ican Republics, which I hold in my hand, and from which I will 
place in the RECORD an extract, but none of these fields, what- 
ever may be their future possibilities, offer any present menace 
to our trade. 

The sıme may be said with less confidence of our neighbors on 
the north. The old developed fields of Canada will not offer 
serious competition, and I doubt the development in our time 
of other fields there; but this is not the view of the Canadian 


Government, as shown by the report of a 
the Canadian senate, from which I will - 
The evidence submitted to your committee points to the existence in the 
Athabasca and Mackenzie walls of the most extensive petroleum field in 
America if not in the world. The use of petroleum and consequently the de- 
mand for it are in at such a rapid ratio that it is bable that this 
great petroleum fieid assume an enormous value in the near future 


will rank the chief assets com: in 
teat mr rege ted prised the common domain of the 


Now, Mr. Chairman, hereis one of the great industries of this 
country, carried on in eight States, involving the investment 
according to the very exhaustive report of the chief of the bu- 
reau of statistics of Pennsylvania, of $300,000,000. affording em- 
poe directly to at least 50, 000 men, besides the large num- 

er of whom no definite estimate can be made indirectly em- 
ployed, as in the manufacture of the lumber, machinery, pipe, 
cables, and other supplies used in the business, the tanks for 
storage and the 3 and cars for transportation. Over 
60,000 wells have been drilled in the last twenty years, many of 
them over half a mile in depth; 30,000 miles of pipe have been 
laid and 9,000 tank cars put in use. 

In this vast business are involved the interests of over 30,000 

roducers, and in refining the product many more of whose num- 

rs I haveno estimate; but when we remember that from petro- 
leum comes 200 different products, several of them important 
articles of commerce, you will see that the number of men en- 
ga in this branch of the industry must be very great. . 
or these men, Mr. Chairman, miny of them my constituents, 
and hundreds of whose communications I have here, irrespective 
of party, I protest against the injustice you are about to consum- 
mate. 


committee of 


APPENDIX. £ 


_ Extract from the Bulletin of the Bureau of American Repub- 
lies on coal and petroleum in Colombia: 


Dung my visit and explorations on the Gulf of Uraba and along its trib- 
utaries, I discovered at a very short distance from the coal extensive strata 
of “oil rock.“ which led me to inv te the petroleum ‘oozes or springs 
that peons reported as existing near the Rio Arboletes. This investigation 
led to the discovery of not less than forty petroleum “seeps ” or one 
of these having a crater about 12inches in diameter, whic es forth suf- 
ficient oil to a Cinch pipe. A petroleum pond 60 feet in diameter, and 
from 3 to 10 feet deep, is also found near this spring. The flow of these oil 
springsis something very wonderful, and deserves the attention of geologists. 
to say nothing of investors. ; 
CCT 5 
ores ot the to which point it w. very easy to constructa 
line, ata cost of about $14,000. nish 
The oil is remarkably pure, passing as it does through an extensive bed of 
coral. which seems to act as a filter and refiner. A proper survey of the oil 


region of the Uraba would be interesting, both from a scientiffc and an in- 


dustrial int. The proper development of the possibilities of the oil 
industry at this point would result, probably, in the control ot the petroleum 
market of South America. 


Total production o, crude petroleum on the A heron Peninsula and shipments 
1 aku, 1880 to 1892. 


From special report of J. D. Weeks, esq., of the Geological Survey.] 


2,445,000 785, 00 697,000 | 1, 482. 000 
8,929,000 | 1,257,000 |....._... 913,000 | 2,170,000 
4,911,000 | 1,326,000 1,768,000 | 3,124, 000 
5,893,000 | 1,473, 000 1,846,000 | 3,431,000 
8,841,000 | 2,161,000 2,868,000 | 5, 176,000 
11,394,000 | 2,946, 000 8,330,000} 6, 423, 000 
14,734,000 3, 438, 000 8,555. 000 | 7, 160,000 
16, 208,000 | 4, 322, 000 4,076,000 | 8, 620,000 
18. 800, 000 4,911,000 5,746,000 | 10,912, 000 
20, 137,000 | 6,001, 000 8,708,000 | 15, 028, 000 
23, 477,000 | 6,611,000 9,538,000 } 16,601,000 
28, 290,000 7, 200. 000 10, 157,000 | 17,927,000 
29,273,000 | 7, 780, 000 11, 473,000 19,754, 000 


Statement showing the quantity of oil exported in the calendar years 1878 to 1802. 


From the Viestuſk Finanz,” furnished by the Chief of Bureau of Statis- 
tics, Treasury Department.] 


Poods. 


BIBS ccs — tines) | S000 7\Tame 
89, 100 
131,500 
90, 300 
63, 100 
80, 600 
275, 600 
203, 000 
267, 300 
907, 100 
1858.7 ——.— 8, 005, 100 
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Statement of production oil in the United States: 
From report of the chief of the bureau of statistics of Pennsylvania.] 


amuse. them, and it certainly does not hurt us. [Laughter.] 
Now, my friend from Illinois thinks that an income tax is essen- 
tially democratic. I take issue with him and say that it is essen- 
tially aristocratic. = 

It is an 1 8 tax under an aristocratic form of govern- 


ment. Why? use under a system. where the chief powers 
7 | of government are given to a few, it is reasonable and right that 
306 | the burdens of government should be borne by afew. But in a 


From Oil City Derrick's Annual Report. 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry tobearraigned by 
my neighbor and friend from IIlinois [Mr. FITHIAN], in common 
with my associates and colleagues from New York, on the score 
of our Democracy. I would like toask my neighbor and friend 
where he finds inscribed in the Democratic creed un income tax, 
which he says he supports. Governor Tilden denounced it as un- 
constitutional and refused to make any return of his income 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Wiil the gentleman permitaquestion right 
there? 

Mr. SICKLES. Ves, sir. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Does not the gentleman know that in asuit 
argued by the distinguished gentleman. from Illinois [Mr. 
SPRINGER] the Supreme Court decided that Governor Tilden was 
wrong and that the income tax was constitutional? 

Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Chairman, I am not discussing the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court of the United States just now. I 
am comparing Democratic records with my friend from Illinois. 
[Laughter.] It has also been said that it is Democratic to sup- 

rt the purchasing clause of the Sherman silver act. When 

id thas become Democratic doctrine? I do not find an income 
tax or the support.of the purchasing clause of the Sherman act 
anywhere in the Chicago platform. ter.] Havethe Demo- 
crats in this House, or a portion of them, received a mandate 
from the Democratic party to construct a new Democratic plat- 
ae Jam not aware that they have received any such au- 

ority. 

Mr. FITHIAN. Does not the President's message to this Con- 
gress recommend an income tax upon. corporations? 

Mr.. SICKLES. Well, Mr. Chairman, { am not aware that 
President Cleveland has received a mandate to construct a new 
Democratic plitformforme. [Applause.] Buta tax on corpo- 
rations and an income tax, broadcast over the land, are very dif- 
erent matters. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. What is the difference? 

Mr. SICKLES. If I had an hour I would proceed to explain. 
I may, however, in passing mention one particular difference, 
which is very much to the point. A tax on corporations is one 
that can be collected, while a tax on incomes is one that can not 
be collected. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. That is a violent presumption. 

Mr. SICKLES. A tax on corporations you can enforce, be- 
cause you have access to all the elements of taxation, tangible, 

ratio il, convenient, but a tax uponincomesyou can not enforce 
because you have not access to necessary elements of taxa- 
n. 


Mr. LIVINGSTON. That is based upon the assumption that 
a man will swear to a lie. 

Mr. SICKLES. It is based on human nature, and that is a 
good, solid foundation for legislation. Common senseis another 

is for it, and I think a little of that article would not be amiss 
in this House sometimes. [Laughter and applause.] 

Now, sir, I want to say to. my friend from Illinois that New 
York Democrats do not need to go elsewhere for instruction in 
Democracy. New York took its lessons in Democracy from 
George Clinton, from Thomis Jefferson, when she gave the cast- 
ing vote to place him in the Presidential chair, from James Madi- 
son, from Daniel D. Tompkins, from Monroe, from Jackson, from 
Van Buren, from Wright, from Marcy, from Tilden, from Sey- 
mour, and from Davin B. MILL. [Applause.] 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. May J interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. SICKLES. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. I want to inquire of the gentleman 
if he will not add Croker? - 

Mr. SICKLES. Yes, sir; with pleasure. A better Democrat 
ora more useful citizen than Richard Croker can not be found. 
I accept the gent eman's suggestion with satisfaction. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Where does New York get her mug- 
8 then? 

Mr. SICKLES. Oh, the Mugwump isa weed that grows every- 
where: but New York is big enough and broad enough to hold 
everything, good and bad. [{Laughter.] z 
Mr. LIVINGSTON. Is the Mugwump.a spontaneous grow 
te CELES: Wedonotclaim ly of Mugwumps 

r. SI i edo not any mono o i 
We have got them, but they do not hort us. what thepan may 


Democratic Republic like ours, where government rests upon 
the right arms of all the people, it is unbecoming in us to ask, 
to expect, or to permit the burdens of government to rest upon 
a select few. 

It will be a dangerous menace to Republican institutions the 
day you tolerate such a principle in the name of Democracy. 
Nor, sir, is it right that these burdens should rest upon any one 
section more than upon another; and I regret to see a drift in 
this debate toward the idea that the wealth of the North and 
the East should be subjected to peculiar charges-for the support 
o the Government. I repel that suggestion; not because the 
rich men of the North and East are unwilling te bear their 
share, for I have never known them to be wanting in hours and 
epochs when the Republic needed all the resources of her 
sons—— 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. May I suggest that you have got that 
extraordinary wealth by unjust taxation in favor of your section? 

Mr. SICKLES. No, sir; we have not gotten extraordinary 
hire Ke any system that has favored our section. We have 
gotten it—— 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. Mr: Chairman, I rise to a point of 
order. The time of the gentleman from New York has expired 
and he is speaking outside of his limit. - 

[Cries of Oh!! 5 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 
mous consent that the time of th 
extended. 

Mr. HALL,of Missouri. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The attention of the Chair wasnot called 
to the fact, but the time of the gentleman from New York has 
expired. The gentleman. from Virginia Mr. MEREDITH] is rec- 
ognized. ~- 

Mr. BABCOCK. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the time of the gentleman from New York be extended. 

a CHAIRMAN.. The gentleman from Virginia is recog- 
nize 

Mr. MEREDITH.. [I yield to the gentleman fram West Vir- 


ginia. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
all debate upon this proposition be closed in five minutes. 

Mr. MEREDITH. Mr. Chairman, I was about to say, sir, that 
I did not desire to enter into a discussion this evening. I have 
no quarrel with the gentieman from New York [Mr. SICKLES], 
or with the gentleman. from Illinois: . FITHIAN], Iam not 
here to pass upon the Democracy of either of those gentlemen; 
nor have [ any quarrel to make with that great order to which 
the distinguished 8 Mr. SICKLES] who has just taken 
his seat belongs. I honor and respect Tammany and her braves. 
But, sir, I desire to put m 


Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
e gentleman from New York be 


on record as empha y con- 
demning, not the action of those gentlemen as to how they mar 
vote upon this proposition, but their action in seeking to re 

the of this bill, or the business before this House, in 
order that we may not get to a vote upon the proposition which 
seems to be so- le to them. Isay,sir, that they have a 
right to vote just as their consciences shall dictate, but they have 
no right as Democrats to retard the business of this House in 
order that the American people may not be permitted, through 
their representatives here, to an opportunity, through those 
8 to pass upon the proposition to enact an income 
I deny the proposition of my distinguished friend. I place my- 
self on record as being in favor of an income tax; nai in doing 
that I represent the thousands and tens of thousands of farmers, 
mechanics, and laborers of this country. I deny his proposition 
when he m that it would be unjust towards his section or to 
the East. This tax would fall upon those gentlemen who have 
accumulated wealth, many of whom own millions of dollars in 
Government bonds, and who pay not one dollar of tax, munici- 
pal,.State, or national, and yet en oy the benefit of all the pro- 
tection of the Government which any citizen can claim. I am 
not willing, sir, that the man who possibly bought his bonds 
when they were depreciated and who now sits back with perhaps 
$100,000,000 of United States bonds in his coffers, or in his strong 
box, Should pay not one dollar in the form of taxation to the 
State, to the city, or to the General Government. It is only just 
and proper that such persons out of their large means should 
contribute to the support ot this Government; and such taxation 
fails not upon the gentleman's section specially, not upon the 
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East particularly, but it falls upon the rich wherever they may 
be located, North, South, East, or West. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I did not desire to discuss this matter, 
but to condemn in the most emphatic terms and with all the 
power that God has given me the 8 taken by some of these 
gentlemen from New York who have to-day shown their pur- 

by filibustering; and the gentleman who stands before me 
Mr. TRACEY], the would-be leader of the Administration on 
this floor, has time and again to-day attempted to filibuster in 
order to keep us from coming to a vote on this subject. That is 
what I desire to condemn, I care not from whence it may come. 

Here the hammer fell, 1 

r. TRACEY. I ask unanimous consent that I may be al- 
lowed five minutes. I think that much is due to me after these 

rsonal allusions. If I can not have that permission I would 

e to be recognized by the Chair some time soon. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. SICK- 
LES] is recognized for one minute. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. That is a long time for a Union soldier to 
get on that side. 

Mr. SICKLES. I would like to finish my observations. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois? I ask unanimous consent thatthe 
gentleman from New York [Mr. SICKLES] be allowed ten min- 
utes. - 

Mr. SICKLES. I do not ask more than five, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from New York may address 
the committee for five minutes. 

Mr. LANE and others objected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York has one 
minute remaining. 

Mr. SICKLES. Have Ione minute? Then I hope you will 
have a slow clock at the desk. [Laughter.] I want to say to 
my friend from Virginia [Mr. MEREDITH] who has just addressed 
the committee, that I am not aware that in availing myself of 
the rights and privileges accorded to me as a member of the 
House, by its rules, I am violating the Democratic platform. 

Mr. MEREDITH. Nobody charged you with that. 

Mr. SICKLES. Well, my friend, you have lectured me and 
my colleagues for doing precisely what was done in this House 
without reproof, when the currency legislation was before us, 
At that time a minority undertook to control the business of the 
House; and I did not hear my eloquent friend from Virginia rise 
in reproof of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] who con- 
sumed day after day here, or of his colleagues in the other branch 
of Congress who acted in the same direction. 

ere the hammer fell.] 

r. SICKLES. One word more. Much has been said about 
Democracy. Sir, there is an election coming off in the city of 
New York, right in thecitadel of Tammany Hall, within a week. 
I ask gentlemen to look and listen for the verdict that will then 
be given, and to pause for it before they go too far in the direc- 
tion they are now drifting. [Laughter and applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. CHARLES W. STONE] to the 
amendment of the gentleman from West Virginia. 

; The amendment of Mr. CHARLES W. STONE was read, as fol- 
ows: 

Amend the amendment by striking out the words “petroleum, crude or 
refined," in line 21, paragraph 507. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected; there 
being on a division (called for by Mr. CHARLES W. STONE)— 
ayes 88, noes 156. 

The question then recurring on the amendment of Mr. WILSON 
of West Virginia, it was agreed to; there being, on a Civision 
(ealled for by Mr. CHARLES W. STONE)—ayes 163, noes 80. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I move the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 55, paragraph 319, amend by adding at the end of said section 
“This paragraph shall not take effect until October 1, 1894.” 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. At the request of the chair- 
man of the Democratic caucus, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to, there being—ayes 146, noes 88. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee reported that 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union had had 
under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to 
provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes, 
and had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. HOLMAN, I move that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. If the House adjourns, 
would that cut off the night session for debate? 

The SPEAKER. It would. 

Mr. HOLMAN.: Then I move that the House take a recess 
until 8 o'clock. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana[Mr. HOLMAN] 
moves that the House now take a recess until 8 oclock, under 
the same limitations that it would take it athalf past 5, namely, 
that there shall be an evening session for debate only on the 
pending biil at the abt session, beginning at 8 o'clock. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Does not that have to be done by 
unanimous consent? 

The SPEAKER. The rule provides that the House shall take 
a recess at half past 5, but a similar rule prevails respecting 
Friday night sessions for pension business, and it has always 
been held that the House might take a recess earlier, or adjourn, 
and cut off the evening session. It has always been held to be 
in the power of the House to determine this matter. 

The motion of Mr. HOLMAN was a 0 to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BROOK- 
SHIRE] will discharge the duties of the Chairthis evening. The 
House will now take a recess until 8 o’clock, the evening session 
to be devoted to debate only on the pending bill. 

Accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 45 minutes p. m.) the House took 
a recess until 8 o'clock p. m. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The recess having expired, the House was called to order at 
8 o'clock p. m. by Mr. BROOKSHIRE, as Speaker pro tempore. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The House is in session for the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to pro- 
vide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes. 

The House, pursuant to the special order, resolved itself into 
Committee of the Whole House onthe state of the Union, with 
Mr. GEISSENHAINER in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the purpose of considering 
the tariff bill. 


[Mr. BLAIR addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 

[Mr. LYNCH addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 

[Mr. GRADY addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 

[Mr. THOMAS addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 
at HUTCHESON addressed the committee. See Appen- 


Mr. LOUD. Mr. Chairman, he who desires to understand the 
true conditions which surround the nation and individual is given 
rather to the study of facts than the sophistry of theories. He 
who would attempt to enter that field wherein is discovered the 
motives that govern and control men and parties must follow 
the same course. In the construction of the bill now before us 
there is offered a wide field, an instructive course of practical 
study. 

a first session of the Fifty-second Congress among other 
peculiar acts of that body we find every member of this House on 
the Democratic side voting to poe tin plate upon the free list. 
In this bill you have placed 1$ cents per pound. What are 
the changed conditions that have taken place during this short 
period? Is it that the party has had new light: is it that your 
professions to the people were never intended to be put into 
pr.ictice; or have you since that time outlined a new and counter- 
feit protective policy, warranted by a new platform? 

Let us see what you promised the people in 1888, under which 
platform your free tin-plate bill was passed: 

PLATFORM, 1888. 

Our established domestic industries should not and need not be endan- 
gered, * * * Onthe N a fair and careful revision of our tax la 
with due allowance for the difference between the wages of American a! 
foreign labor. 

And now let us see what you laid down in 1892, which we as- 
sume to be your guide, and under which you place a duty upon 
the article of tin plate: 

PLATFORM, 1892. i 


We declare it to be a fundamental principle of the Democratic party that 
the Federal Government has no constitutional power to impose and collect 
tariff duties except for the purposes of revenue only. 


Can it be that the platform of 1892 was so much stronger in 
the line of protection than that of 1888 that you can feel justi- 
fied in this course? Or is it that you have heard the notes of 
alarm sounding in no uncertain tones throughout the whole 
length and breadth of the land? Or can it be that you have 
stopped long enough in your mad career of theory to contem- 
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plate and compare the administration of that sterling patriotic 
American, Mr. Harrison, whose every utterance and act was ior 
the glory of our whole republican form of government, with 
the present would-be ruler, he who assumes to rule with an iron 
hand, for the accomplishment of his own yroa aims, in a 
kingly manner, as though it were alone by the grace of God, the 
will of a free people not considered? Can it be that at last you 
have been brought to consider the condition of our country al- 
most in the last hours of Republican control at a time when it 
was believed that a Republican Senate still remained to save 
us? Have you finally taken down to read that summary of a 
true condition of prosperity as outlined in that masterly effort 
of President Harrison in his last message to the American peo- 
ple, wherein he placed a notch of high water way up on the tree 
of prosperity, that future generations might gaze wishfully at 
it? Let me read just the opening sentence of 

PRESIDENT HARRISON'S MESSAGE. 

December, 1892. 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

Insubmitting my annual message to Congress, I have great satisfaction 
in being able tosay that the general conditions affecting the commercial and 
industrial interests of the United States are in the highest degree favorable. 
A comparison of the existing conditions with those of the most favored 
period in the history of the country will, I believe, show that so high a de- 
gree of prosperity and so generala diffusion of the comforts of life were 
never before enjoyed by our people. 

The words are golden. You should enshrine and entwine 
them within and around your hearts, with the hope that every 
night and morn God might permit you in penitence to fall upon 
your knees, appreciate the error of your ways, and ultimately 
that you might see your country.and people with an American 

ht. 
gy Sones that true picture of a faithful artist, taken from life, let 
me call your attention to the following equally true picture 
taken just one year later: 

EXTRACT FROM THE MESSAGE OF PRESIDENT CLEVELAND. 
December, 1893. 

At this time, when a depleted public Treasury confronts us; when many 
of our people are engaged in a hard struggle for the necessaries of life, and 
when enforced economy is pressing upon the great mass of our countrymen, 
I desire to urge with ali the earnestness at my command that Congressional 
legislation be so limited by strict economy as to exhibit an appreciation of 
the condition of the Treasury and a sympathy with the straitened circum- 
stances of our fellow-citizens. 

Comment is unnecessary. The two messages present a true con- 
dition but twelve months apart, and one can not but believe that 
at last Mr. Cleveland has found that for which he has so long 
sought, a condition“ and not a theory.“ I can not refrain 
from drawing a further comparison with a few facts and figures, 
the first tabie being taken from the Eleventh census, giving 
the increase from 1880 to 1890, of new establishments, capital in- 
vested, handsemployed, wages paid, etc., of thirty-four cities, well 
distributed over the whole country. The selection has been 
neil made with the view of showing true conditions, which I 
shall insert with my remarks. [See Exhibit A“.] I ask you 
to compare it with extracts from the daily papers issued during 
the fall of 1893, after the country had again been advised by Mr. 
Cleveland that his policy of tariff reform would be carried out 
by his Congress. [See Exhibit B.] And this extract I de- 
aire also to insert. [am almost tempted to adopt the quotation 
from Hamlet wherein he paints a picture of his father and then 
of his uncle, and says, Look upon this picture and then upon 
this; the counterfeit presentment of two brothers * * * 
But no more like my father (our system) than I to Hercules.“ 

The policy outlined and followed in the construction of this 
tariff bill, which will go down to ignominy, carrying with it the 
name of a most estimable gentleman, and one whose personal 
character and virtues I very much admire, calls to mind another 
event. While walking over the hills of the Hawaiian Islands 
with my friend, since known to history as the Lord High Para- 
mount Blount, 1 said, ‘‘ Blount, esteeming you as I do, I regret 
that you have come here on this mission; you who have volun- 
tarily retired from Congress after twenty years of honorable 
service, respected by all who have known you. If this mission 
shall be unsuccessful, you, and you alone, must bear the stigma 
and endure the scorn of the American people; if successful, you 
will derive no credit; and I have often wondered if he ever re- 
calls that time. So with the gentleman who must bear the re- 
proach of this bill, for it can only end in the universal reproach 
of the whole mass of our people. For the esteem we bear the 
gentleman for his well known high personal character, I regret 
that this measure must bear down to posterity the name of 
“ WILSON of West Virginia.” 

The 170 25 outlined here demonstrates the old adage, The 
race is to the swift, or victory is to the strongest batallions.” 
Sections of the country having the largest number of votes, or 
necessary to Democratic success, in other words, a close district, 
needing Jesh to her industries, has gained admission to 
and a patient hearing in the sanctum sanctorum of the committee 


room where our fate hasnung in the balance; where the destiny 
of a great people has been determined. For instance, if it was 
thought a few votes could be gained in New York by a little in- 
crease or decrease in the tariff on barley another link was taken 
np in furtherance of that great policy, enunciated so well at 
Chicago, that protection is unconstitutional—a fraud.” 

“Whom the gods would destroy they first make mad.“ is here 
well illustrated. In 1860 the Democratic party felt the full force 
of this saying. And now, again, d its first advent into power 
drives its insane head first into the Chinese exclusion act, against 
statutory law: next, silver and finance; then a foreign policy il- 
lustrated by the Hawaiian blunder, nay, crime, and lastly, Amer- 
ican industry and labor. Will you never learn? 


PRUNE INDUSTRY. 

When you come to the State which I have in part the honor 
to represent, the true policy of the Democratic party has found 
full play. When at one stroke you have reduced the duty on 

runes from 2 cents per pound to 20 per cent ad volorem, you are 
indeed carrying out the policy of a tariff for revenue only, for it 
means the total destruction of an industry that has now grown to 
vast proportions. More thantwo-thirds of the total consumption 
is now produced at home. It is true, if the foreign producer is 
wise and does not advance the price too much, you will derivea 
small duty from the 70,000,000 pounds now produced here. What 
matters itthat a hundred thousand of ourmen, women, and chil- 
dren are rendered homeless; that a fair land must go back to its 
native wild condition; that happy homes must be destroyed, if 
the great policy of tariff for revenue can be fastened on our peo- 
ple, and the Anglomaniac can have his way? 

Is there asingle member of the Committee on Ways and Means 
who assumes to know anything about the prune industry? Did 
a single member of the great majority ever see a prune in its 
native state upon the tree? I think not, for my friend from 
Washington [Mr. WILSON] told us that there was but one mem- 
ber of the committee west of the Missouri River, and he, Iam 
told, suns himself before his domicile within sight of the river's 
muddy waters. If this statement be a fact, and I challenge con- 
tradiction, verily, I say, a fine body of physicians to prescribea 
remedy! Where, then, did this committee secure its informa- 
tion? In what school has it graduated? 

In looking at the hearings, I see that the only evidence ac- 
cepted was from Henry Nordlinger & Co., an importing house 
in the city of New York, who asks for a reduction from 2 cents 
to one-half cent per pound. Yougranted it, and probably a little 
more, under the 20 per cent ad valorem system. Here is his 
statement; 

PRUNES AND PLUMS. 


[Paragraph 299.] 
In relation to the duties on prunes and plums. 


NEW YORE, September 18, 1898, 

Act of 1883: Schedule G, paragraph 708, 1 cent per pound. 

Act of 1890: Schedule G, pee 299, 2 cents per pound. 

Sin: These goods were imported in large quantities under the former 
tariff. Under the latter importa ions have reduced to a minimum. 

The large bulk of the im ations under the old tariff consisted of the 
variety grown in Bosnia and Servia and commonly called Turkish prunes.” 
The chief consumers of these were the poorer classes, who bought them be- 
cause they were cheap food. Ta to-day’s market price in Europe as a 
basis the present duty is justabout 100 per cent ad valorem. Under the old 
rate of duty the Government was in receipt of a considerable revenue from 
the duties paid on these articles; now it receives practically nothing, the 
present rate being virtually prohibitory. Why, then, was the duty raised in 
1890? We were told it was a measure of protection to an infant industry— 
the California fruit indus The California fruit trade was born and 
reared and grew strong and healthy under the old tariff, as it would have 
done without any duty at all, and the most striking result of the advance in 
duties has been a continual scheming and planning on the part of the Cali- 
fornia fruit-growers to form a combination, a union, an alliance—a trust to 
advance prices on the consumer. 

We ask that the duty on prunes and plums be made one-half cent per 
pound. This will bring the articles within the reach of the poor consumer, 
and will, in addition, make them a source of considerable revenue to the 
1 ent. sr 

‘ours, respec y, 
HENRY NORDLINGER & CO. 


Henry Nordlinger & Co., under a statement which he him- 
self knows to be false, has received the attention of a commit- 
tee assuming to work under the guise of being friends of the 
people. Verily, some shall ask and they shall receive; the few 
shall enter the Kingdom of Heaven; the many shall be damned,” 
is as true of Democratic teachings as it was of orthodoxy. 

Mr. Nordlinger, no doubt. oo S the sympathy and support 
of this House—a poor New York importer, who sees millions in 
this stifling of our industry, dreams, by day and by night, of the 
immense profits that will accrue to him by the increased im- 
ports; but what of the thousands of my constituents whose very 
existence depends upon the present tariff? They, of course, must 
not be heard, for they represent the baron producer; but let me 
tell you they will be heard, with ballots in their hands, and you 
sias ga that though the mills grind slowly, they grind exceed- 

ng fine, 
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yee to insert here a protest from the board of trade at San 
ose: 


The San Jose Board of Trade, representing Santa Clara Coun! eri 
raisers, producing 45,000,000 pounds F nited 


States uctions, earnestly request that the present tariff on prunes be 
main ‘The long distance to market and cost ot transportation justif 
continuance of present rate. Pro ection when given should be . 


more liberally to the farmers and tillers of the than others, for their la- 
bor adds to the wealth, and on their thrift and success depends the future 
welfare of our country.—B. D. Murpry, President of Board of Trade. 


Mr. Murphy is a prominent Democrat of California, and 
while I will not say that he is a protectionist on anything but 
prunes, he is honest and sincere when he tells you the industry 
needs protection, for it has encouraged the industry until it has 
brovght the most fierce competition between the foreigner and 
the American producer. Had Mr. Nordlinger told the truth he 
would have that prunes are cheaper now than he had ever 
seen them before. He would have told you that under an ad 
valorem duty prunes would have been invoiced to him for2 cents 
per pound and less during the past two years, which is about the 
amount it costs us in freight to lay them down in New York. 
You can not hope to reduce the price lower, except temporarily. 
Itis true, the foreigner may lower the price for a time, until 
our producer has taken his trees out of the ground; but in the 
end you will be swindled and robbed: butif in the cause of tariff 
reform, I suppose all good Democrats—aye, and Mugwumps, 
too—will say “Amen!” 

Until a very few years ago all of the prunes consumed in this 
country, and I might add the whole world, came from the bor- 
ders of the Mediterranean, and they were sold in our unpro- 
tected market at from 16 to 22 cents per pe It was discov- 
ered some years since thatthe prune could be successfully grown 
in some portions of the country bordering along the Pacifie coast 
of the United States, but more especially in the central portion 
of California. The industry was tried, and we began to success- 
fully compete with the European producer. When he found 
that a competitor was in the market against him, he immedi- 
ately began to strangle the industry by lowering the price of 
his goods, when the Republican party, in furtherance of its 
beneficent policy of protection, said, Thus far shalt thou go and 
no farther.” Legitimate competition we encourage, but stran- 
gulation of an American industry that you may again have full 
control of our market we will not permit. We have paid you 
tribute for many years, but-will never submit again, and a duty 

of 2 cents per pound was placed upon prunes. 

Now, then, the Democrat says it was a tax upon the food on 
the poor man’s tuble; but let me remind you that under theold 
system, when the foreigner had control of the market, prunes 
were held at such a price that the poor man found them a lux- 
ury beyond his reach: while under this iniquito:s, damnable, 
keel 5 unconstitutional system of Republican robbery, as you 
denominate it, this truly wholesome food has reached the price 
of 44 cents per pound, and has become a common article of 
foodeverywhere. Do not kill the that lays the golden 
egg. Try for amoment to lay aside fanciful theory, and glance 
at plain conditions that confront you. Prunes can not be suc- 
cessfully produced outside of the shores of the Mediterranean 
and the Pacific coast of America. 

I will not present the well-worn theory of difference in wages, 
but simply, in a plain manner, call your attention to conditions 
of position and locality. Prunes from Europe can be landed in 
our markets at $7.50 per ton. You can not land them from Cali- 
fornia for less than $30. For it is water vs: rail. So there the 
foreigner has the advantage over us of a cent and a quarter per 
pound, on conditions of locality alone. Ah! bit I seem to hear 
my friend from West Virginia rising up in indignant wrath, ex- 
_ claiming, “ Would you tax the whole American people to subsi- 

dize the railroad monopoly?” and I quietly reply, No.“ Far 
from that; but I would maintain such a protection on this article 
as would insure to our people a reasonable profit, to the end that 
competition may be maintained. 

It takes years to bring a prune orchard into bearing. Throw 
down the bars by a 20 per centad valorem duty, which at the 
ruling price is about a half or five-eighths of a centa pound, and 
you will compel every prune-grower in California to tear his 
trees out of the ground, and one county in my district that last 
year produced 50,000,000 pounds of prunes, and which, if let 
alone, will produce 100,000,000 in three years, will be compelled 
by reason of freight differences alone to turn the land into pas- 
ture, or perhaps worse, | ors 

Then when you have destroyed the industry in the only sec- 
tion of your country in which it can prosper, you are again left 
where we found you—at the tender, compassionate, 3 
charitable mebey of the foreigner. “Oh! but,” yousay If he does 
not do right. if he be not merciful, we will have no more of him, 
but will go hack toour own people; but in the meantime you have 
destroyed my country, impoverished my people for the sole ob- 


ject that your theory may be carried out; but amid it all, in the 
gloom of the night, alone in our misfortunes, will remain that 
sweet consolation that as we suffer the pangsof hunger and want 
you also shall gnaw the bone of 5 and feel the conscious- 
ness of guilt. 

While you have reduced the cotton and woolen manufacturer 
the enormous figure of 5 or 10 per cent, and given the woolen 
manufacturer & 100 per cent reduction on his wool, prunes you 
have reduced from 60 to 90 per cent. Having adopted that most 
pernicious system of ad valorem, the rate of duty will be hard 
to determine, depending wholly upon the rate at which our for- 
eign friends may see fit to invoice their goods, if the policy be 
followed as outlined by Mr. Goodsell in his examination pe Ros 
the Ways and Means Committee, as follows: 

ON THE SUBJECT OF GRAPES. 


Mr. PAYNE. How much was it under the 20 per cent duty? 

Mr. GOODSELL. For rough figures you can take. say, 30 cents a barrel. 

Mr. PAYNE. You do not remember the amount in 1889? 
Pcp — — DSELL. The amount ot duty? No, sir; I had no means of finding 

0 

Mr. PAYNE.. Well, we have. 

The CHAIRMAN. I do not understand how you tak®30 cents a barrel at 20 
per cent duty when you said the barrel was worth #4? 

Mr. GOODSELL. It is not a question of what the barrel is worth here; it 
wasa question of the custom which established the value at the point of 


shi 
Mr. GEAR. That would be $1.50 a barrel at the point of shipment? 


I look to see prunes invoiced at 1 cent a pound, paying a du 

of one-fifth of a cent. See z 
BEET SUGAR, WINE, RAISINS, ETC. 

Beet sugar was on the road to become one of the greatest in- 
dustries.of my State and country, last year having more than 
doubled the output. This you dare not kill at once. There are 
too many votes from the South interested, but you kill the very 
object of the bounty law by giving notice that no extension of 
the beet-sugar industry will be allowed, and in time, when the 
bounty shail have arrived at, saya cent or a cent and a half, you 
will keep your Louisiana friends alive with a duty. ; 

I now turn to the third and last schedule that I shall speak 
upon—quicksilver. I do not confine myself specifically to these 
three from the fact that they represent the only or even the most 
is industries of my State, that you have betrayed and 

ified by this bill, for alike you have punished us onall, as though 
we had nota friend in Congressif indeed in the whole Democratic 
party; but from the fact that wine, raisins, wool, and the other 
products are more fully covered by my coll: es, and I confine 
myself to the import int products of my own district. 

the case of prunes, wine, raisins, etc., you have followed 
that theory of one wingof the Democratic so well enunci- 
ated at Chicago tarif for revenue only.” Inthe eise of sugar 
you have followed what you have delighted to vociferously con- 
emn as the unconstitutional, indefensible Republican ss of 
gratuities in the shapeof bounties, a system so vile and outra- 
geous, asyousaid, thatno Democratin the Fifty-second Congress 
could be found so poor as to pay it homage. Of course. we un- 
derstand that you weredealing with a theory then —without any 
dis I might say, playing to the galleries, wholly irre- 
sponsible; but in the case of quicksilver, you appear in the true 
rôle of De free traders, for you have taken the whole 
thing, not leaving a vestige of even ad valorem percent, making 
of your bill that mongrel combination stylea by some a counter- 
feit presentment of McKinleyism. 

My friend from New Yor Mr. CocKRAN] well described the 
platform of his party when he said in substance th it it was3,000 
miles, yea, as d as the land itself, meaning thit it was 
broad enough for all theories, and I seem to see him now, in the 
Democratic circus ring, I was going to say as the clown, but 
will be more ectful, for ee A I admire him and will for 
the occasion cull him the ringmaster, with his feet at one mo- 
ment upon the free-trade horse, driving upon the one side a 
tariff for revenue animal, and on the other protection, as he gal- 
lops around the ring amid the plaudits of the multitude (for he 
is pleasing of form and manner) he gracefully skips from one to 
the other, with the ease of an accomplished rider and acrobat 
that he is. Round and round he rode, awakening to the high- 
est pitch of enthusiasm the masses. Faster and faster, amid the 
plaudits of men led from reason away by the skill of the artist, 
such as was never seen before, victoriously he finally dismounts, 
hands the ribbons to one of his attendants, smilingly bows and 
says, Show me the party bə he Populist, Democrat, or Mug- 
wump who can successfully accomplish this feat, although per- 
fectly easy to one trained in the proper school.” 

But I must on with my sub ect of quicksilver, wherein you fol- 
low neither that system of high incidental protection accorded 
the people of beloved New England upon their woolens, the 
planters of South Carolina and Georgia upon their rice, or the 
planter of Louisiana upon his „nor yet does it meet the 
views so plain and strongly set forth in your Chicago platform, 
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and so cunningly proclaimed throughout the land, a tariff for 
revenue only, but it fully meets the ulterior motive of your 
party—‘‘free trade.” - 

As Tuse the words “‘tariff for revenue” Iam reminded with what 
skill and dexterity this infatuating theory was handled by a 

rominent Democrat of my own State, now occupying a seat in 
mgress, when addressing the people of the Sr district (by 
the way, who were mostly Democrats) he apparently, with great 
frankness, told them, We,” meaning the great Democratic 
ty, do not propose to touch or injure the raisin industry, 
ut a goodly measure of protection must be maintained upon 
our products in order to provide a revenue in furtherance of a 
karin for revenue, and, again, raisins are a luxury, and must be 
taxed. Phe rates will be lowered on all other articles that you 
consume. Hence youwill be benefited.” The next appearance 
of our statesman was in the wine-growing district, and the same 
‘story told to them, then to the woolgrower, and finally to the 
prune-raiser, who was gulled and lulled into ping by thestate- 
ments of a man long respected, high in esteem, beloved by 
all. I will give him the credit of sincerity, in that he was per- 
fectly willing tosacrifice his Eastern manufacturing friends upon 
the altar of his pet theory, and further believe you will find him 
steadily voting to protect the interests of his constituents if you 
give him a chance; if not, he will vote for the bill. 

Three prominent Democrats of Fresno County were here in the 
interest of their people, and urged a still higher rate of duty on 
raisins or such a rating as would include Zante currants, now on 
the free list (a measure which I heartilyapprove). Iasked them 
if they did not think that the proposed reduction was in further- 
ance of the well-defined policy of the Democratic party, as it 
would open the door to large importations, and a eo uentlarge 
revenue. Oh!“ they replied, ‘‘we never believed the good 
old party at whoseshrine we have worshiped since children, and 
whose milk we nursed from our mother s breasts, ever intended 
to ruin us and our ple. If we had, we would never have 
voted the ticket.” And so, all along the line, you have deluded 


people. 
ig QUICKSILVER. 


But I weary you, and must on to my subject. My friend from 
New York [Mr. WARNER] a few days since, in that grand, over- 

wering oratorical style which he only possesses, said, in re- 
Seeing to the hearings held before the Committee of Ways and 
Means: 

And then came the quicksilver baron demanding his mite of relief to the 
extent of 10 cents a pound, and in the same breath the baron admitted that 
he was freely exporting quicksilver to Europe. 

The gentleman should have known that his statement had no 
foundation of fact whatever. He may have been, as he evi- 
dently was, misled in his outburst of enthusiasm, and which 
upon reflection he would never have made, for I can assure him 
that quicksilver was never exported to Europe. At times it has 
been exported to Mexico, when the Rothschilds, who control 
the quicksilver of the world outside of the United States, have 
raised to fictitious height the Mes but only on such occhsions 
are we even able to export to Mexico, our near neighbor. The 
subject of quicksilver is one which should command the re- 
spectful attention of the framers of this tariff bill, and in fact 

e whole House. . 

It is unlike any other article in the tariff list; first, in that it 
has never been found outside the Almaden in Spain, the Idria 
in Austria, a very limited quantity, hardly worth consideration, 
in Italy, and in California; and secondly, that the great bankin 
firm of Rothschilds absolutely controls the European supply, an 
can fix ths price at will, either at £6 or £20 per flask, outside 
this country. They regulate the supply and consequent price 
without few of competition. Destroy the industry here, which 
this bill will absolutely do, and you are wholly at the mercy of 
these great, beneficent philanthropists, the Messrs. Rothschilds. 
After we learn that this bill was withdrawn fora moment to acco d 
to that impoverished, poor, weakly, company, the Standard Oil, 
a high protective favor, we mustnot be surprised that these hu- 
mauitarians, these reformers, alleviators of damnable. oppres- 
sive tariff taxation, have sought out these worthy objects of our 
charity, Messrs. Rothschilds, and find it necessary to relieve 
their distress by turning over to them the American market for 
quicksilver. 

I am opposed to placing quicksilver on the free list, because 
no interest can be benefited by it, and all interests will be in- 
jured by such act. There are no interests asking for it, but, 
on the contrary, a careful canvass of the consumers will show 
that in their opinion it will be detrimental.. You can not claim 
in this instance that you are cheapening the poor man's break- 
fast or that you are placing within the reach of every working- 
girl or laborer in the land a fine all-wool cloak, now worth 875, 
or a correspondingly valuable dress suit of clothes. I. can not 
be assumed that it will add to the nation’s wealth or treasury, 


for you have destroyed the revenue in any event. The United 


States is one of the largest consumers of metal of any coun- 
try in the world, and hence we are more interested than any 
0 in the practical results of your legislation. Upon its future 
price will depend the continuance of many of the producing 
mines and the development of many others. I can not refrain 
from giving you a brief history of quicksilver, not particularly 
from the fact that you wantit, but because it will be instructive. 
Sulphide of mercury, or cinnabar, from which quicksilver is 
produced, is an ore found in the United States only in Califor- 
nia. Its production is an important interest there, giving em- 
loyment to over 5,000 men, at good wages. and representing a 
arge umount of invested capital. The only other countries pro- 
ducing this m-neral are Spain, Austria, and Italy; the first two 
producing by far the largest amount, and owned and worked by_ 
the Spanish and Austrian Governments—lItaly producing but a 
small amount. The Austrian and Spanish product is controlled 
by the Rothschilds and sold by them; the Spanish product be- 
ing mortgaged to the Rothschilds for a period of thirty years. 
from 1870, in repayment of a loan made by them to the Spanish 
Government of £1,696,000, with interest at 8 per cent per an- 


num, 

Until the discovery of the American quicksilver mines, quick- 
silver brought more than three times what it is selling for at 
2 and the production of the California mines has, there- 
ore, since their discovery practically controlled the price of 
quicksilver in the world, by preventing the Spanish and Aus- 
trian mines from having a monopoly. ese two mines, Alma- 
den in Spain and Idria in Austria, are very rich and hold im- 
mense reserves. The ore is found in two immense bodies or 
chimneys in the Almaden, and shafts have been sunk toadepth 
of a thousand feet, finding the mineral fully as rich as it goes 
down. The grade of the ore in the Almaden and Idria is ab mut. 
li per cent. On the other hand, in the California mines the 
mineral is found in scattered bodies, at long distances apart. and 
does not occur in any regular formations, veins often being bar- 
ren and carrying no ore for distances of a thousand feetor more, 
and it is generally found at ne greet depth below the surface. 
The sade. of ore in the Califo mines averages but little over 
1 per cent, and they have practically no reserves, but are de- 
pendent upon their yearly developments of ore. 

8 year by year the Sp mish mines with the New Al- 
maden of California, as to the amount of rock mined, we find 
that in the Spanish mines 98 per cent of the rock mined was 
good enough to run through the furnaves, while in the New Al- 
maden of California, 24 per cent only could be used, showing 
three-fourths of the rock mined was waste—the New Almaden 
being taken as affording the most complete figures and a fair 
sample of the whole. 

The average wages per man in Spain are 60 cents; the average 
wages per man in California are $2.43. The average cost of a 
flask of quicksilver at Almaden, Spain, is $7.85; the average 
cost in California is $33.31, of which 78 per cent is labor. Com- 
paring the two, and allowing for sake of comparison that the 
wages paid in Spain were equal to those paid in California, we 
have the cost of a flask of quicksilver in Spain, $7.86, of which 
there was paid for labor 78 p cent, or $8.13. The cost of pro- 
ducinga flask in California is $33.31, of which there is paid for 
labor 78 per cent, or $25.98, showing a difference paid in wages 
to the American workman of $19.85 per flask. A standard flask 
consists of 764 pounds of quicksilver. 

Quicksilver is an e which can be used only for specific 
purposes within narrow limits, and the price has little to do with 
the consumption. A low price will not extend its uses, whichare 
confined to amalgamation of ores, vermillion, and mercurial prep- 
arations. As it is used over and over again in mining, the slight 
duty cuts no figure there, and all preparations of merciry are 

tected by a duty higher than that on quicksilver, so that no 
etriment is worked to their interest. Again, a specific duty of 
10 cents per pound gives protection when most needed; that is, 
when the price is low, which an ad valorem duty does not do, but 
affo ds great protection when least needed; that is, when the 
price abroad is higher. 

The quicksilver mines of this country are struggling for ex- 
istence because of the low prices existing, and were lower prices 
to come would have to succumb to foreign competition. The 
average of ore now being work d is but little over 1 per cent, 
yie ding 20 pounds of quicksilver to the ton; while the Almaden 
of Spain yields between 10 and 11 per cent, or over 200 pounds 
to the ton—a difference in favor of the Spanish mines of 180 
pounds per ton. 

Since the California mines were opened the price has been 
ste: dily declining, except in the instances where the low price 
caused by importations from abroud at a time of no duty have 
shut down our mines and reduced our supply so that we were 
obliged to buy from abroad. 
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It is not only in the interest of the producer, but also in that 
of the consumer as well, that the American mines should be 
kept open, and stimulated to the extent of their production. 
Were this duty removed and quicksilver allowed to come in free, 
there is no question but that with the low grade of ore which 
we are now mining, the California mines must shut down. Once 
shut down, it is not only a question of enormous expense to re- 
open them, owing to their becoming filled with water, and shafts 
and tunnels caving in, but it is a question of time as well, and it 
would take many months, if not years, to put them in active 
working order if they were once closed down. Capital is timor- 
ous of investment and would hesitate to seek again any employ- 
ment in which it has been so grievously disappointed. 

Again, quicksilver can in no sense be called a raw material. 
It isa manufactured article, into the production of which labor 
largely enters—quite as largely as any manufactured article pro- 
duced, averaging 78 per cent of the total cost in wages alone. It 
furnishes employment in California to about 5,000 men. Were 
the mines closed down these men would be out of employment 
and driven to seek work in other branches, thus displacing a 
like number of men or 3 the wages of all, for supply and 
demand govern the labor market. Our own country produces 
sufficient quicksilver for its own needs, in which case any im- 
portation from abroad must displace an equal amount of Ameri- 
can product and the money paid for the same goes into the coffers 
of the Rothschilds instead of into the American workingmen's 

kets. 

The admission free of duty of a product manufactured exclu- 
sively by foreign governments (which themselves have a high 

rotective tariff), to the detriment and ruin of an American in- 
eset is an anomaly in our revenue laws which I beg may not 
take place. The foreign mines are owned by governments; our 
mines are owned by individual citizens. 


WAGES, 


The wages paid at the Spanish Almaden mine, so far as I have 
been able to obtain them, are reliable. 

Miners, ore contract, per day, $1 cents; miners, rock contract, 
per day, 57 cents; masons, in quarries, per day, $1.03; lumber- 
men, per day, 55 cents; furnacemen, per day, 40 cents. 

These de ents command the highest wages, hence we 
may conclude their wages to be from 50 cents to 60 cents per day. 

he amount of wages paid in California for relative positions 
is: Laborers in ore chambers, per day, $2; miners, $2.80; laborers 
on surface, $2; firemen, $1.75; timbermen, including captain, 
het carpenters, $3 and $3.50; blasters, $2.75; surface mining, 
$1 


I will submit herewith extracts from the Revista Minera 
Metalurgica y de Ingenieria, Madrid, May 1, 1890, showing the 
nature of the contract between Messrs. Rothschild and the 
. Government, in order to demonstrate more fully into 
whose merciless hands you propose placing the American people: 


Its exceptional character consists not only in its being the mine which 
88 the most quicksilver, whose development is certain for a long 
e to come and whose end can not be known, but also that inasmuch as it 
roduces quicksilver at the least cost of any mine in the world, the owner of 
t exercises a decisive infiuence on the market price and can regulate the 
quantity which it is desirable to produce. 

To-day the price is 237 pesetas, and 53,000 flasks are sold. If they should 
think best to sell 80,000 flasks at 130, nothing is easier. It would ay be nec- 
essary to do more preparatory work in time; but the object would be at- 
tained, because, as other mines, without exception, produce at a much 
greater cost, if the product of the Spanish mine were sold at a lower price 
than it costs the others, they would have toshut down; on the other hand, if 
ppsa wishes to raise the price of quicksilver to 250 it would probably accom- 
plish it by simply reducing the production. 


From the same paper, dated Madrid, May 8, 1890, is an article 
on The Almaden Mines in the Senate,” from which the follow- 
ing is an extract: 


Up to this time Señor Marcoaru's bill is really attractive for Spain; but 
the contract. or rather the contracts, for there were two of them, made by 
the state with Messrs. Rothschild in 1870, were very wolfish contracts. The 
London backers, like usurers everywhere, took advantage of the needy. 
Avarice never knows moderation; nor does destitution ever have the op- 
portunity or the courage to make a stand and say, Thus far and no farther, 
come what may.“ To that kind of exaction, which transcends the bounds of 
justice and right, belongs article 5of the contract by which the sale of quick- 
silver is granted to Messrs, Rotuschild for thirty years, even if the govern- 
ment has liquidated the amount of its debt before that time. 

py article 6 Messrs. Rothschild enjoy without interest all the mone 
which collects from the sale of qui ver in London during the year un 
the second month of July. 

By article 9 Messrs. Rothschild have the right to half the price above £6 
per flask in London for trying to improve the selling price of quicksilver. 
As if it were not the duty of every consignee in favor of his client, and es- 


pecially of a client who, merely as a commission on sales, pays the house 
the e of 250,000 pesetas per annum. 

Now, then, this extra commission so to,so far beyond the usages 
of honorable commerce, is ylel the thschilds now, when the price of 


quicksilver is £9 10d, not less than 2,245,000 pesetas a year, besides their com- 
mission and the difference of interest between what it recovers from the 
Sp nish Government and what it pays to the holders of the papers which it 
issued for the loan. 

Finally, as stipulations that beget great abuse, we will cite article 10, which 
authorizes them to limit tothe price of £6 such quicksilver as Messrs. Roths- 


child think it desirable to send to other markets, whatever may be the price 
in London; so that to-day, when the price is £9 10d, they can limit to £6 what 
ot oe they send it,more or less in reality, to Belgium, France, or 

Mr. Chairman, could this Congress visit the Spanish and Aus- 
trian mines, where quicksilver is produced; Bosnia and Servia, 
where the prunes are grown that are imported into this country, 
and behold the misery and want of its laborers, observe their 
vices and ignorance, and then turn to the model villages en- 
throned upon the mountain sides and valleys; gaze upon their 
churches, public schools, and libraries rising from amongst the 
vine-clad cottages,or but once view the magnificent splendor 
and evidences of intelligence of the citizens of San Jose, Cal., 
the center of the prune industry of this country, surrounded as 
it is by thrifty and prosperous towns for a distance of twenty 
miles; know as I do the patriotism, kindliness, and liberty-lov- 
ing sentiment of her people, Democrats and theory-pursuing, de- 
luded men we know you to be, still feel that 3 slum- 
bering spark of Americanism down deep in your hearts should 
cause you to pause ere you make of this beautiful country asemi- 
wilderness, or of its citizens a struggling mass of beggars. 

Pause, I beg of you, in your mad career, and contemplate that 
in our industries you are dealing with a subject wholly from a 
theoretical standpoint. Listen for a moment to the voice of rea- 
son, while there is yet time, and allow those monuments of be- 
neficent legislation, our churches, colleges, libraries, mills, fac- 
tories; a happy, prosperous, and contented people remain to 
bless a patriotic and fearless Goverment. [Applause.] 


APPENDIX. 
EXHIBIT A. 
ATLANTA. 
Percentage of increase. 


CLEVELAND. 


Number of establishments reported 
Carital invented. 0560) 2 5, cornea seen 
Wager pata hands employed. 

1 
Cost of materials used 
Value of product at works 


EVANSVILLE. _ 

Number of establishments reported ........------.....-................ 14.06 
Oabpital in vented reo ocd secccctetnscuuvabaisubasasses AOPE S 73.11 
Number of handsemployed. 75.14 
9 98. 55 
Cost of materials used 25. 47 
Value of product at works. 41.57 

DAYTON. 
Number of establishments reporten 60. 81 
E a ee oe ae 108. 27 
Wien employed ak ae ja 
Cost of materiais ud 73.81 
Value of product at works 79. 28 
WORCESTER. 
Number of establishments reported. $4.32 
Capital invested...........-..--.... — 116.40 
Wares paid hands employed = — 
ages paid 

Cost of materials used.. 25. 61 
ATAU OR ORIN RR TORI D ots See pine a eeerenne rare 41.14 


GRAND RAPIDS, 


103.10 
205. 78 
137.10 
222. 01 
125. 12 
153. 08 
DES MOINES, 
Number of establishments reported 755. 48 
Capital invested 73. 20 
Number of hands employed 97.97 
Wages paid =-=- 117. 58 
WRINS OF PEDIC / e T S O AT 13.81 
Number of establishments reported -.,.......-.........--.------------- 74. 87 
Capital invested -- - 109.12 
Number of hands employed 42. 60 
W — te eae 85. 46 
Value of product at works. 17.01 
Sr. PAUL. 
105. 50 
877. 21 
210. 04 
306, 20 
153.08 
IRG 95 
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OMAHA, 


PROVIDENCE. 
Number of establishments reported . 25.89 | Number of establishments reported 256. 49 
Capital investe dd 98.78 | Capital inves ted 746. 88 
Number of hands employed 60.97 | Number of hands employed 328. 50 
paid 94.64 | Wages paid -21-0 543.15 
57.25 | Cost of materials used 5 995. 72 
nsr . d OE 804. 29 
nes AUGUSTA. 
Capital mrested. . ------- DO A | Ororen invero aa ee 240.10 
„ employed. ha 39 | Number of hands employed 230.71 
oot ot materiais used ja | agoa pol iae 302.08 
Value of product at wo 48.36 | Value of product at works ———kk! 152. 61 
MOBILE. NORFOLE. 

Number of establishments reported —ꝛ—— nnii innnan 138. 46 
Capital mvested . E S 170. 94 219. 05 
Number of hands employed 223. 86 836. 46 
Wages paid ---2i 221.79 249. 60 
Cost of materials used 68. 09 292, 02 
Value of product at WES 110.09 — 

LOWELL. 

Number of establishments reporten. 113. 78 
Capital inves ted 92. 03 84. 80 
Number of hands employed. . 77 34.00 
„ 71.00 6.79 
Cost of materials used 30. 04 19. 16 
I ccc ER 13. 36 16.80 

- HOBOKEN. BRIDGEPORT, 

Number of establishments reported .............-.-.....--5-----------« 20.66 | Number of establishments reported 196. 47 
Capital invested 852.19 | Capital invested ....------22 2- 95. 01 
Number of hands employed. 652.70 | Number of hands employed. 67, 22 

S 837.46 | Wagespaſd 121.41 
Cost of materials used 692.06 | Cost of materials used 109. 
Value of product at works Dahn —. . — 106. 91 

OAKLAND. CHARLESTON. 
Number of establishments reported $7.50 | Number of establishments reported 121. 65 
Capital invested............. an 150.76 | Capital invested 310. 15 
gion es Ai 2 8 of hands — — 
ages — = . ages paid 
Cost ot Nateriaie ussi . 45.76 | Cost of materials used 213, 80 
Value of product e 57.48 | Value of product at Works 210.75 
SAN FRANCISCO. ALBANY. 
21. 68 
84. 20 
58. 55 
94. 80 
58. 02 
2 00 PHILADELPHIA. 
. Number of establishments reported 96, 32 
Number of establishments reported ———— --ee ennnen 8 104.85 | Capital invested Sid — 91, 25 
Capital invested ....--.......-..-.- - 233.99 | Number ot hands employed. 33. 28 
Number of hands employed -- 128.09 | Wages pad 103, 69 
Wages paid - 215.23 | Cost of materials used 50. 56 
Cost of materials used Sa Fenn ⁰ 71.95 
Value of Product’ Sb WORE oo osc. . nce scencwne neve 
BUFFALO. . 131.97 
Number of establishments reported 215.00 
Capital inxested .....-----7- -154 -1---m- - 116.16 
Wages pala hands employed z 209. 70 

re st Bete Ee Re ESS f 1 
Cost of materials used 3 oy — 
Value of product at works 0... E 2222-022 ne eee ee ese none ee 

LYNN, 
Number of establishments reported ; nas 
Capital invested -.-.---------1e0ee mem . 49.16 
Number ot hands employed 46.24 134.42 
Wages paid 89.63 42 
Cost of materials used - 15.36 51.13 
F . inenen centan 40. 94 5 
CHICAGO. EXHIBIT B. 

Number of establishments reported . 2-1-144 155.41 The following, taken from the San Francisco Argonaut, gives 
558 employed .......... 8 be a partial account of disasters and failures that took place durin, 
Wages paid ..........---..- „ 228.62 | two weeks in August, just alter the issuance of Cleveland's fa- 
Cost of materials used. - 112.44 mous manifesto, wherein he declared that after silver was de- 
Valve of product at wor Se ORS SY AVN Bea ea ae a 144.83 | stroyed he would immediately proceed to destroy the rest of the 

r industries by carrying out his free-trade policy. The scene of 

ti 6 E A I x 8 $ A Š N 

Capital 8 ee e rg 9 destruction, misery, and want still continues, an accountof which 
8 cg hands employed — would fill many volumes: 

r % | Let us take a glance at this gloomy picture. The Northern Pacificerail 
Cost of material --........ - $24.25) way is in the hands of a receiver. The Reading Railway is in the hands of 
Vulue of product at works. 0 seen nnn eennee nen enone 376.85 | a receiver. The Erie Railway is in the hands RA 8 The Union not 

MILWAUKEE. cific is threatened with bankruptcy; it is taking off trains, discharging men, 
Number of establishments reported 181.64 and closing shops. The Southern Pacific is taking off trains, discharging 
Capital invested .............-.--.-.-.- 27.03 Men, and closing sho The New York Central has taken off eight of its 
Number of hands employed 84. 25 express trains, is discharging men, and closing shops.“ 
Wen 161.41 ere are a few dispatches which may serve as object lessons in this Dem- 
Cost of material used 72,81 | ocratic kindergarten of tariff reform: 
/// A en A ae 101. 99 PHILADELPHIA, August 3.—President Roberts, of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
BROOKLYN. TORA puree rind 5 ee 5 72 1 e hs ngs hours of labor 
s e mechanical departmen ms a We t 
Number of establishments reported 82.14 | five days of nine hours oaah. vie e 
Capital invested . -1+ -0- -4-4 OMAHA, August 3.—Oliver W. Mink, of the Union Pacific system, has to- 
Number of hands employed day ordered the discharge of 100 clerks and other subordinates. 
ME n PEES SIOUX CITY, Iowa, August 3.—The Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul has 
F ordered another general reduction of the forces in its commercial depart- 
Value of product at works ———)—P.— ——( t —— ment, offices, etc., as well as a large reduction of the operating force. The 
Illinois Central will reduce the expenses of its Iowa see by discharging 


BOSTON. 
upoyo and reducing the train service. 
ARTFORD, CONN., A t 3.—The New York and New England Railroad 


em 
hasalready discharged 1% sectionhands. It was announced to-day by Sup- 


*Since the above was written the Union Pacific, the Santa 
England have gone into the hands of a receiver. ESS E ENN 


Wages ly less. 

SACRAMENTO, August 15.—Onethousand more men are out. The Southern 
Pacitic’s annual pay-roll is reduced by 2900,000, Its passenger-train service 
is reduced by fully 15,000 train-miles aday. Workers are turned out of sta- 
tion, shop. telegraph-oflice, section: g, and train, The train dispatchers’ 
offices at Truckee, Ogden. Tucson, Los Angeles, and Fresno are abolished. 
ee trackmen are given their walking papers, and others may follow be- 

ore long. 

SANTA MARGARITA, August 16.—A thousand more men are out. The Pa 
cific b Company takes a big force out of the tunnels. Tnere is 
a practical cessation of work on the new road between Santa Margarita and 
San Luis Obispo. The discharge of these workmen will delay the comple- 
tion of that part of the coast division until 1896. Only enough men are kept 
on to preserve the work thus far done in fair condition. 

Since the Democratic party came into power, American securities listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange have shrunk in value $625,000,000. The 
bonds of American railways have declined in value 8825, 000. 000. Wheat has 
fallen from 90 to 70 cents a bushel; corn from 62 to 49 cents a bushel. In 
short, the shrinkage in values of American property can be shown by fig- 
ures to be $1,300,000,000. 

One hundred and fivenational banks, says the Comptroller of the Currency, 
have failed in the last six months—or since the Democrats came into power 
only one hundred and fle.“ say the Democratic organs. We have no 
stati concerning the failures of banks other than national, but they are 
up in the hundreds. Scores of milis are closed in the manufacturing dis- 

cts; thousands of factory hands are idle in the New England factory 
towns. In New York City, 50,177 men are out of work in fifty-seven trades, 
as counted by their trades unions. And to add to the misery, other scores 
of thousands are po from the West into the East, a grand army of 
brawny laborers seekiug for employment—crying out for a chance to earn 
bread, that their souls may not arted from their sturdy bodies. 

OMAHA, August 28,—The expected cut in salaries of employés on the Union 
Pacific takes effect September l. Every officer and employé of the road is 
affected. Salaries ranging from 860 to 8100, inclusive, are cut 10 per cent; 
over $100 to $200, 12} per cent; over $200 to $500, 15 per cent; over , 20 per 


cent. 

FALL River, August 21.—A of prominent mill treasurers was 
held this 5 It is not possible, the treasurers say, to manufacture 
regular goods at 2$ cents, an actual selling figure to-day, and the only way 
they see to economize is in cutting off wages. It is pro to cut down 
the price of weaving from 21 to log cents per cut, and other wages in the dit- 
ferent departments will be cut in the same proportion. The factories that 
stopped did not close their gates because the help was earning too much 
money, but because they could not dispose of their output at any figure. 
Some of them would have shut down had the spinners been working for 
their board and weavers for 10 cents a cut. 

SANFORD, MB., August 23,—Twenty of the largest woolen mills in Maine 
will shut down within the next ten days. This movement was decided on at 
Bangor yesterday. The Dee say sonnan not continue working until 
the uncertainty. as to the tariff legislation is removed. 

PITTSBURG, Au 21.—The roped et steel works of the Carnegie 
Steel Company 1 be closed down indefinitely next week, owing to a lack 
of orders, The shut down will make about 1,800 men idle. 

PITTSBURG, August 17.—The Oliver Iron and Steel Company, one of the 

t concerns of its kind in the country, went into the hands of a receiver 
to-day. It employs about 4.000 men. 

New YORK, August 23.—Wallace & Sons, manufacturers of brass and cop- 
p goods at Ansonia, Conn., with offices at 29 Chambers street, have been 

‘orced to suspend on account of the hard times, and their affairs have been 
putin the hands of receivers. The business was established in 1848 at An- 
sonia. They employed from 1,000 to 1,400 hands; milis closed. 

PATCHOGUE, L. I., August 23.—The American Lace Mills here close indefi- 
nitely on Wednesday * Three hundred out ot work. 

PITTSBURG, August 23.—The Sable Iron Works shut down to-day indefl- 
nitely. They employ about 400 men. 

DETROIT, August 23.—The Michigan Peninsular Car Shops will on Satur- 
day night be shutdown. Over 9,000 men are employed. 

VELAND, August 23.—The blast furnaces of the Cleveland Company 
closed down yesterday, throwing several hundred workmen out. 

NITIANTIC. August 18.—The Niantic Woolen Mills will shut down this week, 

DANIELSONVILLE, CONN., Au gust 18.—The cotton mills of the Attawaugan 
Company, emplo) 500 hands, have shut down. 

AMSTERDAM, N. V., August 18.— The Atlas Knitting Mill, emplo: 100 
hands, has closed down. The Gardiner & Majority, Lear is about to close. It 
employs 175 hands. The Star Hosiery Mills and the Anchor Knit Mills, 
at `s Mills, are disch: many employés, and will probab! 
down soon. The former employs 175 hands and the latter 100. 

New HAVEN, ry Seg 17.—The Scoville & Adams Company, manufacturers 
of cameras, closed last night. One hundred and fifty hands out 

WESTERLY, R. I., August 17.—The Westside Woolen Mills have closed. 


shut 


SALEM, MASS., A’ t 17.—The Naumkeag Mills will close Saturday. 
Boston, August 17.—The Roxbury Carpet Company have shut down. 
PETERSBURG, VA., August 17.—Every cotton in Petersburg and vicin- 


is closed and 800 men, women, and children are out of work. 

a e maa. PA.. August 17.—James Lees & Sons, of Bridgeport, to-day 
shut down their woolen mills for an indefinite period, throwing out of em- 
ployment 1,125 hands. The Norristown Woolen Mills, employing 175 hands, 

4 Rambo Ka 9 Globe Knitting Mills, 200 hands, principally women 
and girls, a osed. 

TROY, August 21.—All the mines at Mineville, Essex County, shut down 
Saturday night for an indefinite od, and by reason of the shut-down the 
Lake Champlain and Moriah Will be stoppe. 

Boston, A 21,—The Thomson-Houston Electric Welding Company, 
of Lynn, has shutdown. The company pa ote 100 hands. 
MILFORD, Mass., August 21.—Colborn & Co.'s shoe fac is shut down. 

WEST CHESTER, PA., August 21.—The Parkesburg Iron Works, at Parkes- 
burg, this county, shut down this morning for the first time in fifty years. 
About 300 hand are thrown out of employment. 

Dover, N. H., A t 22.—Varnges & Moony’s shoe factory at Alton, which 
has had a pay roll o ne sash Suan d for ten years. closed. 

PROVIDENCE, August 22.—Greene & Daniels's mill at Lonsdale will close to- 

ht. About 500 hands will be idle. 
ERDAN, N. Y., Au t 22.—The Inman Machine Shops have closed for 
an indefinite time. The Morris Knitting Mills, No. l. in this city, and No. 2, 
at Aikin, are preparing to close; 100 employés laid off. 

New HAVEN, August 22.—The Winchester os Arms Company 
shut down its gun shops—they claim temporarily. One thousand men ont. 

NORRISTOWN, PA., August 21.—The Schuy Iron Works of Consho- 

hocken. one of the largest iron industries in the State, have announced a 
general reduction in wages in order to keep the works running. 


has 


No construction work 18 to be done. 


ELPHIA, August 21.—H. Muhr’s Sons’ watch factory have reduced 


PHILAD! 
ther working force of 400 men to half time. 
PLATTSBURG. N. Y., August 2i.—The Willlams Manufacturing Company, 


makers of sewing machines. this morning began running on half time. 

Boston, August 21.—The 250 men employed in the carshops of the Boston 
and Al Railroad will work five days in the week. 

WEIR CITY, KANS., August 18.—The Kansas and Texas Coal Company to- 
aay notified their miners now employed of a reduction of 6 cents per ton. 

HPEMING, MICH., August 18.— Cleveland Cliffs Iron Company, which 
reduced forces from 1.300 to 500 men six weeks ago, will reduce forces again, 
closing down one mine now working. 

READING, PA., August 23.—The Topon Furnace Company has cut 

BRADDOCK, PA., August 23.—The è Furnae Company has toad a 
general reduction in wages. They have 300 employés. 

PHILADELPHIA, August 17.—Between 250 and boiler-makers employed 
at the Baldwin Locomotive Works quit work to-day because of a 10 per cent 
reduction in wages. Nearly 5,000menare employ: The company will now 
hay pe about 2.500. 

ANSAS City, August 21.—The packing-house employés of Armour & Co. 
and Swift & Oo, have struck against a 10 por cent reduction in wages, in con- 

uence of business depression. About men idle. 

3 Towa, August 17.—The First National Bank of this city sus- 
pen 

HUDSON, WIS. August 17.—The Bank of River Falls, Wis., suspended. 

ELLSWORTH, WIS., August !7.—The Bank of Ellsworth has closed. 

ALBANY, Mo., August 17.—The Bank of Albany suspended yesterday. 

SAN ANGELO, TEX., August 17.—The Sutton Bank of Sonora and the Coke 
County Bank have failed. 

MEADVILLE, PA., August 17.—The Farmers’ Coöperative Bank failed. 

HUNTINGDON, PA.. August 17.—The National Bank of South Pennsylvania, 
at Hyndman, Bedford County, closed its doors to-day. 

MILWAUKEE, August 23.—The Bank of Plainfield. Wis., suspended. 

CARBONDALE, ILL., August 23.—The bank of Richards & Campbell closed. 

LARSED, KANS., August 23.—The Pawnee County Bank has failed. 

San MARCOS, TEX., August 22.—The First National Bank suspended. 

WASHINGTON, August 22—Comptroller Eckels to-day appointed N. F. 
Morris receiver of the First National Bank of Marion, Kans. 

JERSEYVILLE, ILL., August 22.—M. E. Bagley & Co.'s private bank 

WATERLOO, IOWA, August 22.—The bank of J. T. Knapp & Co. falled. 

SAN FRANCISCO, August 28.—The Pecitic Mail Company has promulgated 
recent orders to cut down salaries from 15 to 0 per cent. The cutis to go 
intoeffecton September I. Captains who have beeninreceipt of month 
will henceforth receive but . Alexander Center, general agent, said, 
It is simply an o move. We have ges ue some em- 
ployés because we have no more use for their services, we have re- 
trenched on the salaries of all the other employés so as toretrieve the losses 
incidental to slowness of business.“ 

New YORK, August 21.—These companies, the Clyde, Ward, and Mallory 
steamship lines, announced a reduction of pay to the longshoremen yester- 
day, and as a result about 400 went on strike. Together with the strik 
between 500 and 600 stevedores and longshoremen out of work congrega 
in front of the saloons in South street. The superintendent explained to the 
men that not only has the longshoremen's pay been reduced. bat the fore- 
men of the gangs, thesuperintendmentof the docks, and the clerks have had 
their salaries docked about 10 per cent a month in consequence of lack of 
business. None the less, they struck. 

As we said, this is a partial record of the week under a Democratic Gov- 
ernment. It is only a partial statement of the men thrown out of work dur- 
ing the last seven days. It gives a pornon only of the business disasters, 
does not mention purely mercantile failures, and only eanmerates wage re- 
ductions and shut-downs in car shops, lumber mills. woolen mills, cotton 
milis, knitting mills, lace mills, hosiery milis, iron works, steel works, blast 
furnaces, carpet factories, shoe factories, machine shops, boiler works, 
watch factories, coal mines, iron mines, meat packing houses, brass foun- 
dries, copper foundries, railroads, steamships, and b 8. 

This army of nearly a million men, now eating their hearts out in an en- 
forced idleness, owe their condition to-day to the Democratic party. 

But let us, as before, supplement these fi: with a few object lessons 


for the Democratic kindergarten of tariff reform: 

Boston, August 14.—The Boston and Albany Railroad has put all its 
clerks on the basis of five days’ work each week. 

DENISON, Texas, August 14.—The Missouri, Kansas and Texas Saturday 
night 2 over ke anmore out. 2 a HRN 

N FRANCISCO, August 22.— Every man not indispensable e opera- 
tion and maintenance of the Southern Pacitic system will be discharged. 
No repairs are to be made where the 
rs Sepa can reasonably get along without repairs. Material reductions at 
the shops in Sacramento and West Oakland will be made. Only the em- 
piores absolutely necessary to do repair work will be retained. Itis said 

y railroad men that 4,009 will be the number of men who have lost or will 
lose employment with the Southern Pacific. 

BUFFALO, August 15.—The Union Steamooat Company, after a successful 
existence of a quarter of a century, has passed into the hands of receivers. 
The company has always been one of the greatest earners among the trans- 
eke pre lines on the lakes. The present fleet compares favorably with any 

e of steamboats in the world. 

PITTSBURG, August 16.—The following cuts in wages have been made by 
the Carnegie Steel Company: On salaries ex: 500 per month, 30 per 
cent; on salaries 8100 and less than $500 per month, 25 per cent; on salaries 
$200 and less than $100 per month, 20 per cent; on salaries 800 and less than 
00 per month, 15 per cent; less than $60 per month. 10 per cent. 

PITTSBURG, August 17.—Eight thousand machinists, pattern-makers, 
molders, roll-turners, and laborers in the Pittsburg district have been noti- 
fied of a reduction of 10 per cent in their wages, dating from next Monday. 
The pro reduction affects the employés of 26 firms in Pittsburg. 

FALL RIVER, August 15.—Among the New England cotton milis toward 
the close of last week, 3,300,000 spindles and 84,000 looms were idle. This 
means a curtailment of over 33,000,000 yards per week, chiefly brown and 
bleached goods. denims, ginghams, etc. 

MONTREAL, August 1!,—Over 6,000 of the Canadians resident in the New 
England States have returned to Canada within the past few weeks. on ac- 
count of the closing of the mills and factories in which they were employed. 

KINGSTON, N. V., August 14.—The New York Lime and Cement Company 
have closed down. 

SAN FRANCISCO, August 15.—The S. P. Taylor Paper Company, one of the 
largest paper houses on the coast, has made a ee Fog e The 
Pioneer Paper Mills, bel ng to the same company, have suspended 
payment. abilities, $190,000; assets, $400,000. 

LINGSTON, N. V., August 14.—The Beckham Motor Truck Company have 


closed. 
READING, August 14.—The oop hands of the Reading Company after to- 
morrow will work four and a half days a week. The order affects the entire 


Reading Railroad system. 


DETROIT, August 14—The Michigan Forge and Iron Works closed down 
on Saturday evening. Two hundred men are thrown out of employment, 
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OMARA, August 14.—The men in Cudahy's -houses at South Omaha 
Were notified this morning of a 10 per cent reduction in wages. 

WILLIAMSPORT, PA.. August 14—The Wi Machine Oopa 
have notiñńed their 100 mechanics that a 10 per cent reduction will go into et- 


to-day. 
STOCKVILLE, CONN., August 14.—Belding Bros. & Co., silk manufacturers, 
employing 425 persons, to-day began running half time—three days a week. 

READING, August 14.—The wages of the 150 molders of the Penn Hard- 
Ware Company were reduced 12) per cent to-day. 

. AMSTERDAM, N. Y., August 14—To-day A. V. Morris & Sons commenced 
closing down the various departments of their No, 3 knitting mill, in which 
about 200 hands are employed. 

PETERSBURG, VA., August 14.—The trunk factory of Simon Seward & Co. 
shut down to-day. This ge yer Fo one of the l t of the kind in the State. 

LYNN, Mass., August 16.—To-morrow the Thomson-Houston Electric 
Works will shut down three days in each week. 

MANCHESTER, N. H., August 16,—The Amory Mills, employing 1,400 oper- 
atives, will close on Saturday night. 

LANCASTER, Pa., August 16.—Vesta Furnace, at Lower Marietta, owned by 
the Columbia Rolling Mill Company, and employing 75 hands, has shut down. 
There are thirteen furnaces within a radius of 6 miles of Marietta, and not 
one is in operation. 

COLLEGE POINT, L. I. August 16.— The Kleinert Rubber Works here closed 
their works to-day for one month. Over 100 men are thereby idle. The 
India-Rubber Comb Company, employing over 1,000 persons, has begun run- 
ning half time. The silk milis here have closed several departments. 

SCRANTON, PA., August 16.—The Dickson Manufacturing Com 
ploying 1,200 persons in the manufacture of locomotives and 
chinery, to-day cut wages 10 p cent. 

WARREN, Mass., Angust 15.—Knowles’s Steam Prise taka which have 
been running half time, laid off 180 of their 450 employés to-day. Nine hun- 
dred cotton-mill operatives are out of employment here. 

ANSONIA. August 15.—The Derby Paper made a reduction of 15 per 
centin bake ce Monday. 

ILION, N. V., August 15.—Sixty employés of the Remington Typewriter 
Works have been laid off, and those re will work only five hours a 
iy until further notice. Barnett's Tannery, in Little running on 

ftime. The Little Falls Knit Mill has reduced its force. 

ALBANY, August 16.—The Gilbert Car Manufacturing ee 
Island, and the Troy Steel and Iron Company have failed. The com- 

y has a capital of &.500,000, and its assets amount to 81,200,000, the lia- 

ities ager gating $2,000,000. The Gilbert Car Manuf. Company his 

assets of „000, but the liabilities far exceed that amount. The concern 
dates back to 1823, 

WASHINGTON, A’ t 15.—The continued business depression is felt no- 
where more sensibly than by the Government. Its revenues rise and fall in 
touch with business. So far this month its receipts are $3,000,000 less than 
last month. At the present rate the Treasury receipts will not be over 27, 
000.000 for the month. instead of $35,000,000 as estimated. : 

This last paragraph is. indeed, an instructive one. The Democrats have 
caused such yng ae ruin to the industrial and commercial interests of 
the country that the Government's revenues have begun to fall off at the 
rate of eight millions a month. If this continues—as it probably will under 
our new and enlightened rulers—there will be no revenue left for the Demo- 
crats to monkey with. There will be nothing to reform except th ves. 


Mr. HICKS addressed the committee. See Appendix. ] 


[Mr. COBB of Alabama addressed the committee. See Ap- 
pendix.] 
[Mr. GOODNIGHT addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. GARDNER addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


[Mr. HINES addressed the committee. His remarks will ap- 
pear hereafter.] 


Mr. TUCKER. I move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to, 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. BROOKSHIRE hay- 
ing resumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. GEISSEN- 
HAINER reported that the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union having had under consideration the tariff 
bill, had come to no resolution thereon. 

And then, on motion of Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina (at 
10 o'clock p. m.), the House adjourned until to-morrow at 11 
o'clock a. m. 


, em- 
ma- 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, Mr. HERMANN, from the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, reported with an amendment the bill 
(S. 333) for the relief of Margaret Kennedy; which, with the ac- 
companying report (No. 278), was ordered to be printed and 
related to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and resolutions of the fol- 
8 were introduced, and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALDERSON: A bill (H. R. 5443) to establish harbor 
regulations for the District of Columbia—to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SMITH of Arizona: A bill (H. R. 5444) toamend - 
e 3, section 8, chapter 539, act of second session Fifty- t 

—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LOCKWOOD (by request): A bill K H. R. 5445) to pro- 
vide a semisubmerged torpedo boat for the Navy—to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 
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By Mr. KEM: A bill (H. R. 5446) to provide an adequate vol- 
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ume of full legal-tender coin and 
cation of the funds in the United States Treasury, for the estab- 
lishment of a general 7 becom of Government banking, and for 
other purposes—to the Committee on Bankingand Currency. 

By Mr. CURTIS of New York: A bill (H. R. 5447) to regulate 
enlistments in the Army of the United States—to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DAVIS: A bill (H. R. 5448) to reduce tariff taxation 
and to provide revenue for the Government—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MEREDITH: A bill (H. R. 5449) to increase the sal- 
aries of the Metropolitan police drivers, the Metropolitan 
ambulance drivers, and Metropolitan police van ver, in the 
District of Columbia—to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. HERMANN: A bill (H. R. 5455) providing an appro- 
pranon for continuing the improvements in Upper Snake 

iver, between Huntington Bridge and Seven Devils mi 
3 in Oregon and Idaho to the Committee on Rivers an 

arbors. 

By Mr. MORSE; Joint resolution (H. Res. 120) proposing an 
amendment to the preamble of the Constitution of the United 
States ‘‘acknowledging the supreme authority and just govern- 
ment of Almighty in all the affairs of men and nations—to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Arizona: A joint resolution (H. Res. 121) 
authorizing proper officers of the Treasury Department to ex- 
amine and certify claims in favor of certain counties in Ari- 
zona—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLMAN: A resolution to instruct the Committee 
on Appropriations to insert certain matter in the sundry civil 
bill as contained in House report No. 241—to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 


per money, for the classifi- 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARTHOLDT: A bill (H. R. 5450) to correct the mil- 
itary record of David Weiss—to the Committee on Military Af- 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5451) to correct the military record of 
Charles F. Neubert—to the Committee Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CURTIS of New York: A bill (H. R. 5452) to 
pension to Ida M. Hogeboom—to the Committee on In 
sions 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5453) granting a pension to John D. Wakley— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HARMER: A bill (H. R. 5454) to correct the militar 
record of Charles G. Angeroth, jr.—to the Committee on — 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. MCRAE: A bill (H. R. 5456), for the relief of the estate 
of John H. Nelson, dece 1sed—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. POST: A bill (H. R. 5457) for the relief of Emmart, 
Dunbar & Co.—to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. RUSSELL of. Connecticut: A bill (H. R. 5458) to re- 
move the charge of desertion against John J. Doyle—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 5459) for the 
relief of John P. Phipps and other orphan minor children of 
Alfred Phipps, Company A, Twelfth Maryland Infantry—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 5460) granting an 
increase of pension to Benjamin A. Burtram—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5461) to place the name of Anderson G. Pitman 
on the muster roll of Company D, Sixty-fifth Indiana Volun- 
teer Infantry, and grant him an honorable discharge—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5462) to ponon Lucinda Allen, widow of 
Jobn M. Allen, a member of Company D, he Fk oar Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York: A bill (H. R. 5463) for 
a relief of James A. Murphy—to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

By Mr. WHEELER of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 5464) for the re- 
lief of Mrs. C. L. Robinson, of Madison County, Ala.—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CADMUS: A bill (H. R. 5465) granting a pension to 
Mary E. Chamberlin—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ERDMAN: A bill (H. R. 5466) for the relief of George 
Smith—to the Committee on Mili Affairs. 

ws Mr. JOSEPH: A bill (H. R. 5467) for the relief of William 
H. Hugo—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


ta 
Pen- 
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JANUARY 25, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and pa- 
pers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAMS of Pennsylvania: Petition of carpet manufac- 
turers of the United States protesting against the duties on car- 

ts in the Wilson tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

By Mr. BELDEN: Petition of A. K. Klemer, jr., and 134 other 
employés of J. C. & J. C. Miller, of Baldwinsville, 1 aS a 
against the passage of thatsection of the Wilson bill thatapplies 
to cotton and woolen knitted underwear—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

so, petition of E. W. Edwards and 3,105 other citizens of 
Onondaga County, in the State of New York, againstany change 
in the existing tariff laws to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BELL of Colorado: Resolutions of Progress Assembly 
No. 399, K. of L., of Durango, Colo., protesting against issue of 
bonds and requesting coinage of the seigniorage of silver at 
ratio of 16 to 1—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures. 

Also, memorial signed by judges of the supreme court, mem- 
bers of the senate and house of representatives of the State of 
Colorado, praying for the prompt ratification of the treaty pro- 
viding ‘orth removal of the Southern Utes—to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. BRODERICK: Petition of Chas. S. Millet and oth- 
ers, of Seneca, Kans., for a uniform rate of 35 cents on un- 
stemmed leaf tobacco—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BROSIUS: Petition of 410 workingmen and employ- 
ers of labor, of Birdsboro, Pa., against the passage of the Wilson 
bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BUNDY: Memorial of I. H. Rupp, I. C. H. Cobb, Wm. 
E. Stanton, W. B. Cherington, Dr. Wm. Sylvester, I. M. Pat- 
ridge and 170 others, Republicans, Democrats, Prohibitionists, 
mechanics, merchants, laborers, and professional men, citizens 
of Jackson County, Ohio, praying for an increase of the legal- 
tender notes to $400,000,000, and to make them receivable for 
customs, and that they be paid out in the postal service and to 
pensioners—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, petition of Samuel Conrad and 49 others, Democrats, Re- 
publicans, Prohibitionists, and Populists, citizens of Coal Town- 
ship, Jackson County, Ohio, against the passage of the Wilson 
tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of William Crawford and 62 others, farmers, 
miners, laborers, professional and business men, of all political 
parties, of Hamilton Township, Lawrence County, Ohio, protest- 
ing against the passage of so-called Wilson tariff bill—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CURTIS of New York: Petition of 23 employés in 
knitting mills in Northville, Fulton County, N. Y., Twenty-sec- 
ond New York district, against the Wilson bill—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 5,000 operatives and employésin the manufac- 
ture of light gloves and mittens, of Gloversville, Fulton County, 
N. Y., against the reduction of the tariff on the above-named 
goods: together with resolution to same effect, unanimously 
adopted in a mass measag in said city of Gloversville—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 20 employés of R. & H. Newland, Stillwater, 
Scranton County, N. Y., against the Wilson bill—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 60 employés of Empire State Knit Company, 
Mec csville, N. Y., against the Wilson bill—to Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 71 citizens and residents of Saratoga County, 
N. V., against the Wilson bill—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of 18 employés of Willow Glen Knit Mill, Me- 
chaniesville, Saratoga County, N. Y., against the Wilson bill— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Alzo, petition of 21 citizens and residents of Mechanicsville, 
Saratoga County, N. Y., against the Wilson bill—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. - 

Also, petition of 73 citizens and residents of Stillwater, Sara- 


toga County, N. Y., against the Wilson bill—to the Committee : 


on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 917 farmers and citizens of St. Lawrence 
County, N Y., against the provisions of the Wilson bill—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COUSINS: Protest against provisions of the Wilson 
bill as to barley by citizens and farmers of Tama County, Iowa, 
in the vicinity of Garvin to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


By Mr. DANIELS: Petition of the Marine Engineers’ Asso- | 


ciation, No. 1, Buffalo, N. V., for the better protection of Amer- 
ican labor and enforcement of the law of domicile and the re- 


striction of immigration—to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of the carpet manufacturers of the United 
States, against the proposed duties on carpet—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DAVIS: Petition of the Knights of Labor of Oneida, 
N. X., protesting against the issue of bonds—to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. DONOVAN: Petition of William Hines and 55 other 
citizens of Defiance, Ohio, protesting against the e of the 
Wilson tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DRAPER: Petition of 25 employés of William Custer 
& Co., Needham, Mass., against the knitted underwear schedule 
in the Wilson tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 63 citizens and residents of Needham, Mass. 
skur the knitted underwear schedule of the Wilson tariff 
bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ELLIS of Oregon: Protest of G. W. MeHaley and 40 
others, of Prairie City, Oregon, against the passage of the Wil- 
son tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of J. H. Koontz and 27 other citizens of Echo, 
Oregon, protesting against the passage of the Wilson tariff 
bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. EVERETT: Protest of Bigelow Carpet Company, 
Clinton, Mass., and 87 others, against carpet schedule of Wilson 
bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FIELDER: Third peono of Clark O. N. T. Thread 
Company, and Clark Mile End Spool Cotton Company, againstany 
reduction of duty on spool cotton and fine cotton yarn—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, seventeen n petitions of employésof Clark O. N. T. 
Thread Company and Clark Mile End Spool Cotton Company, 
Newark and Kearney, N. J., 7,800 names, against the passage of 
the Wilson tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of drug millers of the United States. asking a 
change in schedule No. 468—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

Also, petition of citizens of Missouri, Idaho, Indiana, Illinois, 
Nevada, Washington, Colorado, Wisconsin, and other States in- 
terested in lead mines, asking for a duty of three-fourths of a 
cent per pound on lead ores, drosses, and antimonial lead—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

32 Also, petition of the employés of G. Heritage, of Jersey City, 
N. J., against any reduction of duty on gold, silver, aluminium, 
and metal leaf—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the employés of M. Schultz & Co., Jerse 
City, N. J., against any reduction of duty on gold, silver, alumi- 
nium, and metal leaf—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: Petition of citizens of Minneapolis, 
Minn., protesting against the passage of the Wilson tariff bil 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FUNK: Petition of the 
United States, protesting against the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, papers of T. J. Mitchell. of Bement, III., asking for an 
allowance or services as hospital steward—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. GROUT: Protest of F. W. Johnson, Vermont, and 43 
other farmers against the passage of Wilson bill—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HARMER: Memorial of 87 carpet manufacturers of 
the United States, protesting against the passage of the Wilson 
tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the employés of Pilling & Madely, manu- 
facturers of cotton and woolen knitted underwear, of Philadel- 

hia, Pa., protesting against the passage of the Wilson tariff 
bill to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HATCH: Petition of Edward S. Roseberry, Hurdland, 
Knox County, Mo., for special act—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina: Petition of citizens 
of Statesville, N. C., in favor of the Manderson-Hainer bill, in 
the interest of fraternal society and college journals—to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Ro.ids. 

By Mr. HENDRIX: Petitionof residentsof Brooklyn, N. Y., 
in favor of House bill 4897—to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads. 

! By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: Petition of 28 citizans of 
_ Spartansburg, Randolph County, Ind., against the passage of 
the Wilson bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

| Also, petition of 26 citizens of Lynn, Randolph County, Ind., 
| against the passage of the Wilson bill—to the Committee on 
| Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 23 citizens of Bethel, Wayne County, Ind., 
against the passage of the Wilson bill—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 
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Also, petition of 100 citizens of Arba, Randolph County, Ind., 
against the passage of the Wilson bill—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio: Petition and resolution of the 
WestSide Democratic Club, of Cleveland, Ohio, urging passage 
of the Wilson bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition and resolution of the Thurman Club, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, urging speedy passage of the Wilson bill—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KRIBBS: Three petitions of citizens of Clearfield 
County, Pa., praying for the speedy passage of the Wilson tariff 
bill now being considered to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions adopted by the Democratic caucus at New 
Bethlehem, Pa., indorsing and recommending the passage of the 
Wilson tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LEFEVER: Petition of 200 citizens of Ellenville, N. 
Y., against the passage of the Wilson bill—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LOUDENSLAGER: Petition of Chris Van Studen and 
others, members of American Flint Glass Union, of Millville, N. 
J., against the passage of the Wilson tariff bill—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Union No. 69 of American Flint Glass Work- 
ers, of Millville, N. J., against the passage of the Wilson tariff 
bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Forrest R. Madden and 53 others, of Clayton, 
N. J., against the passage of the Wilson tariff bill—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of J. S. Weaver and 125 others, of Williamstown, 
N. J., against the passage of the Wilson tariff bill—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Frank Parker and 22 0thers, of Bridgeton, N. 
J., against the passage of the Wilson tariff bill—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of James R. Miller and 93 others, of Millville, 
N. J., aguinst the passage of the Wilson tariff bill—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Indiana: Remonstrance of William Swann 
and 39 other citizens of Glass City, Ind., against the e of 
the Wilson tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McCALL: Protest of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Trade, against the placing of restrictions upoe the Canadian rail- 
ways—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Iso, protest by the manufacturers of wool shoddy and wool 
extracts, of Boston, Mass., representing both political 8 
against the reduction in the tariff as proposed in the Wilson 
tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, protest of the carpet manufacturers of the United States, 
against the proposed duties on carpets—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McDANNOLD: Petition of John S. Allan and 21 
others, citizens of Exeter, III., to admit fraternal and benevolent 

ublications as second-class mattter—to the Committee on the 
ost-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. MCDOWELL: Petition of carpet manufacturers of the 
United States, protesting against the passage of the Wilson tar- 
iff bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MEIKLEJOHN: Exhibits to accompany H. R. 5425— 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

Also, petition from Randolph and Fullerton, Nebr., for reduc- 
tion of letter postage—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. z 

Also, 53 from the carpet manufacturers, protes 
against the Wilson tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways an 

eans. 


M 

By Mr. MORSE: Petition of carpet manufacturers of the United 
States, against the passage of Wilson bill—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

o, petition of the Massachusetts State Board of Trade,against 
any attempt to discriminate against or to curtail the privileges 
of the New England shippers over Canadian railroads—to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. O’NEIL: Protest of the carpet manufacturers of the 
United States against the duties imposed by the Wilson bill—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. PAGE: Petition of Mathew Curran and 19 others, cit- 


izens of Pawtucket, R. I., in favor of the passage of the Wilson | M 


bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
Rig foes Korna Ponson 970 ee 5 of Phoe- 
n. . X., against any c e e g rate oi duty on 
knife cutlery—to the Committee on Ways and ae ee 
Also, protest of National Association of Fire Brick Manufac- 
turers against any change in tariff rates—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 
statement of Edward D. Emerson as to the effect of tariff 
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on wages in the enameled-brick industry to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. k 

Also,petition of New York Consolidated Card Company, asking 
As a tax of 5 cents per pack—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans, 

Also, protest against reduction in tariff, by Ostrander Fire 
Brick Company, of Troy, N. Y.—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, resolution of merchant tailors against free admission of 
clothing—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, protestof employésof Smith & Dove Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Andover, Mass., against Schedule I of Wilson bill—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 38 glass-workers, of Clyde, N. Y., against pro- 

osed reduction of duty on glass bottles—to the Committee on 
Wa ysand Means. 

By Mr. PEARSON: Petition of W. E. Barker and 54 others, 
citizens of Barnesville, Belmont County, Ohio, praying for the 
retention of the present duty on window glass—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PERKINS: Protest of citizens of Sioux City, Iowa, 
1 tax on playing cards to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, thirteen petitions from citizens of various counties of the 
Eleventh Congressional district of Iowa, against reduction of duty 
on barley—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of old soldiers of Hall Lake, Iowa, in behalf of 
just pension laws—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of citizens of Iowa, for a uniform rate of duty of 
35 cents on all unstemmed leaf tobacco—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PIGOTT: Remonstrance of 68 citizens and residents 
of Derby, Conn., against reduction of duty on knitted under- 
wear—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, remonstrance of 54 employés of A. H. & C. B. Alling, 
Derby, Conn., against reduction of duty on knitted underwear— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON of Michigan: Protest of O. A. Jubb, 
Freeman Brown, and 30others, citizens of Nunica, Mich., against 
15 passage of the Wilson bill—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

By Mr. SCHERMERHORN:. Petition of carpet manufacturers 
of the United States, protesting against the duties on carpet— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of residents of Montgomery County, N. Y., for 
the regulation of the sale of oleomargarine—to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SCRANTON: Protest of George N. Stengel, O. D. Hod- 
son, and other employés of the Sayre Metal Company, Limited, 
against the reduction of tariff on gold, silver, or metal leaf—to 
the Committee on ware and Means. 

Also, protest of E. Hey & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., against the 
passage of the Wilson bill—to the Committee on Ways and 


Means. 

Also, protest of Joseph Reilly, William Monk, and others, 
Newark, N. J., against the reduction of tariff on spool cotton and 
yarn—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, protest of Cigar Makers’ Union No. 295, Scranton, Pa., 
against increasing internal-reyenue taxes on cigars—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STEVENS: Petition of 51 citizens of Lowell, Mass., 
protesting against the adoption of that section of the Wilson 
tariff bill that applies to knitted underwear, both cotton and 
woolen—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 56 employés of the Criterion Knitting Com- 
pany, of Lowell, Mass., protesting against the adoption of that 
section of the Wilson tariff bill that N to knitted under- 
Moat both cotton and woolen—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans, 

Also, petition of 53 citizens of Lowell, Mass., protesting against 
the adoption of that section of the Wilson tariff bill that ap- 
plies to knitted underwear, both cotton and woolen—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of 166 employés of the Lawrence Manufacturing 
Company, of Lowell, Mass., protesting against the adoption of 
that section of the Wilson tariff bill that applies to knitted un- 
derwear, both cotton and woolen—to the Committee on Ways and 


eans. 
By Mr. STEPHENSON: Memorial from 334 workingmen, em- 
ployers of labor, and other citizens of Norway, Mich., and Vul- 
can, Mich., irrespective of party, representing their great anxiety 
g the tariff legislation now nding and declaring that 
the inevitable result of passing the Wilson bill would be to dis- 
place American for foreign products to a large extent, which 
would mean reduced employment and low wages to the working- 
men of this country—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. SIMPSON: Petition of the carpet manufacturers of 
the United States, protesting against the duties on carpetas now 
peeps by the Wiison bill—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans 


By Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE: Protest and resolutions of F. L. 
Blair and other Union soldiers of Allegheny City, Pa., against 
the passage of the bill to repeal that provision of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States denying a pension to any person 
who voluntarily engaged in, or aided, or abetted the late re- 
bellion—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STRONG: Petition of John C. Rock and 225 other citi- 
zens, of Liberty Township, Logan County, Ohio, and vicinity, 
against the age of the Wilson tariff bill—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SWEET: Protest of certain citizens-of Nez Perces 
County, Idaho, against free wool,and alleging that the cost of 
producing wool is new in excess of the price—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. UPDEGRAFF: Petition of Peter Johnson and 41 other 
farmers and dealers in barley, of Springfield, Iowa, against the 
reduction of duty on barley and the removal of the duty on eggs— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: Petition from the carpet manufac- 
turers of the United States. protesting against the Wilson tariff 
bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WILSON of Ohio: Petition of the Dahl Millikin Com- 
pany, of Washington Court-House, Ohio, for a I-cent postage 
rate—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. WOOMER: Resolutions of the employés of the Smith 
& Dove Manufacturing Soopan of Andover, Mass., protest- 
ing against the passage of the n bill—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

Also, protest of Bigelow Carpet Company and 100 other car- 
pot manufacturers, against the duties on carpet in the Wilson 

ill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE. 
FRIDAY, January 26, 1894. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had agreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R.3689) authoriz- 
ing the Gulf, Beaumont and Kansas City Railway Company to 
bridge the Neches and Sabine Rivers in the States of Texas and 
Louisiana. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
joint resolution (S. R. 55) providing for the erection of fire es- 
capes and 5 65 at the Government Printing Office, and fire 
escapes at the Maltby Building. 

The message further announced that the House had disagreed 
to the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2896) for the 
relief of Henry James, residing in the original Hot Springs Res- 
ervation, in the State of Arkansas, agreed to the conterence 
asked by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and had appointed Mr. MoRAE, Mr. GRESHAM, and Mr. 
MOON managers at the conference on the part of the House. 

LIGHTING OF BOSTON HARBOR. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, in re- 
sponse to a resolution of January 22, 1894, certain information 
relative to the necessity of additional safeguards for the approach 
of vesselg to Boston Harbor in the nighttime, or stormy weather, 
and as to the desirability of alight-ship being anchored easterly 
of the Boston light, with fog horn or siren, etc., which, on mo- 
tion of Mr. Hoar, was, with the accompanying papers, referred 
to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 

ECKINGTON AND SOLDIERS’ HOME RAILWAY. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the president of the Eckington and Soldiers’ Home 
Railway Company, transmitting, in compliance with the act of 
June 19, 1888, a report of the names of stockholders, etc., and a 
statement of the receipts and disbursements of the company for 
the year ending December 31, 1893: which, with the accompany- 
ing papers, wus referred to Committee on the Districtof Colum- 
bia, and ordered to be printed. 
REPORT OF BELT RAILWAY COMPANY, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the president of the Belt Railway Company of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, transmitting, in com with the act of 


February 18, 1893, a report of the names of stockholders, etc., 
and a statement of the receiptsand disbursements of the company 
for the year ending December 31, 1893; which, with the accom- 
panying papers, was referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, and ordered to be printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I present a petition signed by 
62 members of the bar of the United States couris in Oregon. 
Most of the petitioners are, I think, members of the Oregoa Bar 
Association. The petition is very brief. It represents that— 

Whereas the Bar Association of the State of Oregon on October 22, 1893. 
. à resolution requesting the members of Congress from the State ot 

gon to favor such legislation as would reduce toone-half of their present 
amount the fees and emoluments of the offices of the United States marsh 
the United States attorney, the clerk of the United States circuit court, an 
the clerk of the United States district court for said district of Oregon; and 

Whereas said resolution was passed under a misapprehension as to the 
present amount of said fees and emoluments, and without giving said offi- 
cers an opportunity to make any showing thereof: - 

We, the members of the bar of the United States courts for the district of 
Oregon, having knowledge of the business of said offices, are fully convinced 
that said reduction of one-half in said fees and emoluments would work a 
great injustice and hardship to the incumbents of said offices and would 
not afford them a reasonable support. And we therefore request that no 
action be taken upon said resolution until its further consideration by said 
bar association or by the members of the bar of said courts. 

The petition is accompanied by several letters, including a 
letter from Mr. C. E. S. Wood, the author of the resolution. It 
is a letter of only five lines, and I ask permission to read it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Oregon? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The letter is as follows: 

PORTLAND, OREGON, November 17, 1898. 

Respectfully returned to the clerks of the United States circuit and district 
courts for district of Oregon. 

I introduced the resolution to place fees in Oregon on a footing with the 
emoluments of clerks and marshals of other districts in Unived States 
becau e I had been informed thata lus over the maximum limit was 
earned and went to the benefit of the United States only. I had no exact 
knowledge or information on the subject, and never made any personal 
investigation. 


O. E. S. WOOD. 


The resolution of the bar association referred to was presented 
by my colleague [Mr. DOLPH] some days since. I also received 
a copy, which I did not present, because it had already been pre- 
sented. : 

The petition is also accompanied by some statistics which are 
very valuable, and I ask unanimous consent that the petition be 

Friens a document and referred to the Committee on the 
udiciary. 

Mr. HARRIS, Is it a petition of private persons which the 
Senator from Oregon asks to have printed in the RECORD? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Lask that the petition be printed 
as a document. 

Mr. HARRIS. There is noobjection to that course. I thought 
the Senator's request was that the petition be printed in the 
RECORD. 

Mr, MITCHELL of Oregon. Not at all. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection to 
the request of the Senator from Oregon, and the petition will be 


printed as a document and referred to the Committee on the 
J rs 
Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon presented memorials of sundry 


business men and woolgrowers of Oregon, remonstrating against 
placing wool on the free list; which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. ALLEN presented petitions of citizens of Crawford and 
Alvo, Nebr., praying for the passage of the Manderson-Hainer 
bill, providing for an amendment of the postal laws; which were 
referred to the Committee on Post-Otlices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. MORRILL. I present a memorial of 87 employés of the 
Valentine Knitting Company, of Bennington, Vt., and a me- 
morial of 101 employés of the Campbell Knitting Mill, of Ben- 
nington, Vt., remonstrating against the passage of the Wilson 
tariff bill. The memorialists represent that if the Wilson bill 
passes with its present provisions in relation to knit goods, they 
will have to accept greatly reduced wages or go out of employ- 
ment in the business in which they have had a life education. 
I move that the memorial be referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CULLOM. I presenta petition which is not in the stereo- 
typed form. It is signed by about 82 citizens of the city of 
Streator, in my State. The postion is very brief, and I can read 
it about as quickly as I could mike a general stat ment of its 
contents. It is addressed to the Senate of the United States, and 
is as follows: 

Hens of Streator, La Salle County, State of Illi- 
4 . by our daily 1 — are without 
work, and that means, in very many cases, without food, 

We petition you to favor us in your legislation. 
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We can not feed, clothe, and educate our families and compete against the 
poorer paid labor of Europe. We can not do that anu be good citizens. We 
are proud, and don't want to be humiliated by asking for charity. How 
would any of you like to go to a soup house and sit down to free soup? We 
have pride as well as you. We ask you to defeat the Wilson bill, and we will 
take care of ourselves. 

That states the case as plainly as anybody could state it, and 
very briefly. I move that the petition be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CULLOM presented a memorial of the Ladies’ Aid Soci- 
ety of the First Cumberland Presbyterian Church of Chicago, 

„remonstrating against the imposition of an income tax, and 
praying for an increased tax on whisky and tobacco; which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance, 

Mr. SHERMAN presented a memorial of 70 citizens of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, remonstrating against the passage of the Wilson tar- 
iff bill; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also preventer a memorial of employés of certain glass 
factories of Summitville, Ind., remonstrating against the pro- 
posed reduction of the duty on manufactured glass; which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance, 

He also presented a petition of Trumbull Council. No, 1315, of 
the Royal Arcanum, of Niles, Ohio, praying for the passage of 
the Manderson-Hainer bill providing an amendment of the postal 
laws; which was referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and 
Post Roads. 

He also presented memorials of 119 business men and wool- 
growers of the Territory of New Mexico, remonstrating against 
placing wool on the free list; which were referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

Mr. STOCKBRIDGE presented a petition of the Alden Fruit 
Company, of Benton Harbor, Mich., praying for the retention of 
the present duty on tin plate; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. PROCTOR presented memorials of W. J. Meacham and 
86 other employés of the Valentine Knitting Company, and of 
F. M. Thomas and 100 employés of the William Campbell Knit- 
ting Company, of Bennington, Vt., remonstrating against the 
proposed reduction in the tariff on knitted underwear; which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. PLATT Seen a petition of the Wood Carvers’ Asso- 
ciation, of New Haven, Conn., praying for the governmental con- 
trol of the telegraph service; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented memorials of 54 employés of A. H. and 
C. B. Alling, of Derby; of sundry citizens of Derby, and of 
sundry citizens of Poquonock, all in the State of Connecticut, 
remonstrating against the proposed reduction in the tariff on 
2 underwear; which were referred to the Committee on 

nance, 

Mr. MANDERSON presented memorials of 19 citizens of 
Dunning, and of 19 citizens of Brewster, Nebr., Gt tert | 
against the passage of the Wilson tariff bill; which were refer 
tothe Committee on Finance. 

Mr. HILL presented petitions of the State Farmers’ Institute, 
of Batavia, N. Y., and of sundry farmers of, New York, praying 
for the enactment of legislation regulating the traffic in oleo- 
margarine; which were referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin presented petitions of Lake 
Shore Council, No. 1105, Royal Arcanum, and of sundry citizens 
of Manitowoc, Wis., praying for the passage of ths Manderson- 
Hainer bill providing an amendment of the postal laws; which 
were referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. HOAR presented a petition of the Granite Dealers’ As- 
sociation of Salem, Mass., praying thatnochange be made in the 
rate of duty on rough and manufactured granite; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, 

Mr. PEFFER presented a memorial of the Farmers’ Alliance 
of Riley County, Kans., remonstrating against the issuance of 
United States bonds by the Secretary of the Treasury, and pray- 
ing for the adoption of an income tax; which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. HUNTON presented the petition of Mrs. Adalina T. Blick, 
of Dinwiddie County, Va., praying compensation for property 
taken from her by the Unit d States Army during the late war; 
which was referred to the Committee on Claims, 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. HALE, from the Committee on Nival Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 1405) for the relief of the sufferers by 
the wreck of the United States steamship Despatch on Assa- 
teague Shouls, Virginia, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report thereon. X 

Mr. HARRIS, from the Select Committee on Ford Theater 
Disaster, to whom was referred the bill (S. 1322) for the relief of 
William Leach, asked to bedischarged from its further consid- 


eration, and that it be referred to the Committee on Claims; 
which was d to. 

Mr. FAULKNER, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
ahin, fo whom was referred the bill (S. 1096) making a judg- 
ment a lien on all real estate or interest therein ot the debtorin 
the District of Columbia, reported it with an amendment. 

Mr. ALLEN, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 1403) to authorize the reconstruction of 
a bridge across the Niobrara River nearthe village of Niobrara, 
Nebr., and making an appropriation there or, reported it with 
an amendment and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. PASCO, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 61) for the relief af Pearson C. Montgomery, 
of Memphis, Tenn., reported it without amendment and su 
mitted a report thereon. 

BUST OF THE LATE SENATOR SUMNER. 

Mr. WOLCOTT, from the Committee on the Library, reported 
the following resolution; which was considered by unanimous 
consent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the offer of Mrs, Anna Shaw Curtis, widow of George William 
Curtis, of the marble bust of Charies Summer, presented to her husband by 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, be accepted, and the Committee on 
—— eee Ee directed to convey to Mrs. Curtis the obligation of the Senate 

‘or 8. 


INDEBTEDNESS OF UTAH TERRITORY. 

Mr. COCKRELL. On the 3d of the present month the At- 
torney-General submitted to the Senate Senate Executive Docu- 
ment No, 18, Fifty-third Congress, second session, with informa- 
tion to the effect that quite a large amount of money had been 
spent by the United States in the Territory of Utah under the 
act of June 23, 1874, commonly known as the Poland act, and 
that no reimbursement had been made by the Territory. That 
communication was referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. Upon the recommendation of the committee the Senate 
passed a resolution calling upon the Secretary of the Treasury 
for information. The Secretary replied in Senate Executive 
Document No. 28, Fifty-third Congress, second session, giving 
the information, and showing $725,055.96 due from the Territory 
of Utah to the United States; and that communication was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

The Committee on Appropriations have no jurisdiction to com- 
pel the Territory of Utah to reimburse the United States this 
amount, and therefore the letter of the Secretary of the Treasury 
is reported back to the Senate. I ask that the Committee on 
Appropriations be discharged from its further consideration, and 
that all the papers be referred to the Committee on Territories, 
in order that that committee, in any bill for the admission of the 
Territory of Utah into the Union as aState, may make provision 
for its reimbursement. 

The report was agreed to. 

COMMITTEE ON TERRITORIES. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana; from the Commitiee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to whom was re- 
ferred the resolution submitted by Mr. FAULKNER on the 24th 
instant, reported it without amendment: and it was considered 
by unanimous consent and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Territories be authorized to employ a 
stenographer for the purpose of evidence on the admission of the 


Territories of Utah, New Mexico, Arizona, and Oklahoma, the compensation 
for the services of said stenographer to be paid out of the contingent fund 


of the Senate, 
BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. HARRIS (by request) introduced a bill (S. 1505) for the 
relief of purchasers of certain lots in the city of Washington; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. HUNTON (by request) introduced a bill (S. 1506) for the 
relief of the heirs at law of Maj. Tarleton Woodson, deceased,in 
accordance with the findings of Court of Claims; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims, 

Mr. MANDERSON introduced a bill (S. 1507) granting a pen- 
sion to Mary Galley; which wus read twice by its title and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions, 

Mr. TELLER introduced a bill (S. 1508) granting an increase 
of pension to Helen L. Dent; which was read twice by its title, 
and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. = 

Mr. HUNTON (by request) introduced a bill (S. 1509) to enable 
storage warehousemen in the District of Columbia to collect 
their charges upon goods deposited with them by the sale 
thereof: which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. CALL. I gave notice that I should uest the Senate 

this morning to proceed to the consideration of two resolutions 


which I had formerly introduced. By unanimous consent it was 
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agreed that they should be taken up for consideration in the 
morning hour yesterday morning. I then gave way to the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN], with a notice that I would ask 
for the consideration of the resolutions for a short time this 
morning for the purpose of submitting some observations and 
asking their reference to the Committee on the Judiciary. I 
now ask that the resolutions may be laid before the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. GORMAN. The resolution concerning Hawaii, reported 
from the Committee on Foreign Relations a few days ago, also 
went over until yesterday, and by unanimous consent it went 
over again yesterday, retaining its place. I understand that 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. secant, wishes to address the 
Senate this morning upon that resolution. I suggest to the 
Senator from Florida, if it is not inconvenient to him, to give 
way and let the Senator from Colorado go on. 

Mr. CALL. I have no objection, if the Senator from Colo- 
rado desires to go on this morning. 

I will give way to him with the understanding that the reso- 
lutions introduced by me shall be taken up on the next legisla- 
tive day, which I presume will be Monday, at the conclusion of 
the routine morning business. I ask the Senator from Colorado 
if he wishes to speak this morning? à 

Mr. TELLER. It is quite immaterial to me whether I go on 
for afew minutes now or whether the other matter is taken up. 
Whenever the Hawaiian resolutionis taken up I desire to say a 
few words upon it, 

Mr. PALMER. If the Senator from Florida will yield to me 
for a moment. I wish to state that at some 1 eriod after the 
Senator from Colorado has concluded Ishall ask leave to address 
the Senate upon the resolution reported by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Mr. CALL. If it is entirely immaterial to the Senator from 
Colorado, I will proceed this morning with a few observations I 
desire to submit. 

Mr. TELLER. Very well. 


RAILROAD LANDS IN FLORIDA. 


Mr. CALL. Lask that the resolutions heretofore submitted 
by me be laid before the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The first resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the following resolut on, submitted by Mr. 
CALL, March 6, 1893: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, requested 
to suspend the approval or the issuing of patents to land under acts of Con- 
. granting swamp and overflowed land and under the act ot May 17, 

856, granting land to the States of Alabama and Florida in aid of the con- 
struction of certain lines of railway, until Congress shall hereafter author- 
ize the approval of lists of such lands. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The second resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the following resolution, submitted by Mr. 
CALL, December 5, 1893: 


Resolved, That the Committee onthe Judiciary be, and they are, instructed 
to inquire and report to the Senate whether the approval of public lands by 
the Secretary of the Interior to the State of Florida for the benefit of the 
Florida Central and Peninsular Railroad N on A alleged to be under the 

visions of the act of Congress, approved the 17th of May, anno Domini 
$56, and entitled Au act granting land to the States of Alabama and 
Florida,“ etc., is not in violation of the said act of Congress, without au- 
thority of law, and void and of no effect; also whether such lands are not 
subject to homestead entry under the laws of the United States, 

To report, by bill or otherwise, such legislation as may be necessary to 
protect the rights of homestead settlers on such land, and for the issue of 
patents to innocent purchasers of land in limited quantities who have bought 
and paid for such land in good faith. 


[Mr. CALL addressed the Senate. See Appendix.] 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in tho chair). 
Is the Senate veady for the question on the adoption of the res- 
olutions of the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. HOAR. Let the resolutions be again read. 

The Secretary again read the resolutions. 

Mr. PLATT. It seems to me that if this inquiry is to be con- 
ducted by any committee it would be more appropriately con- 
ducted by the Committee on Public Lands than by the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. The Committee on Public Lands are 
familiar, I assume and know, with all questions relating to land 
grants of railroads and the ascertaining and patenting of lands 
under them. They are much more familiar with these questions 
than the Senators who com the Judiciary Committee. This 
it seems to me is a matter in direct line with the questions 
which have always heretofore been submitted to the Committee 
on Public Lands. If any committee is to be charged with this 
propæod hearing, which will evidently involve a long investi- 

tion of a complicated question, the Committee on Public 
13 in my judgment, are best qualified to assume and con- 
duct the inguiry. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. President, the question in regard to these 
Florida lands has been before the Committee on Public Lands 


for several years in different ways. An investigation was had 
and proof taken, and there was a report made. My recollection 
is that after that there was a bill introduced, prepared by the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN], which, I think, passed 
the Senate at one time. Subsequently a similar bill was intro- 
duced. The matter was before the Committee on Public Lands 
again at the last session; but I think there was no report made, 
a majority of the Committee on Public Lands in the discussion 
of the matter holding that these lands, by the action of the 
State of Florida, had passed out of the control of the General 
Government, and that it was not a question about which Con- 
gress could legislate, and the committee declined to make a re- 
port the last time. a 

I understand that since then the present Secretary of the In- 
terior has rendered a decision agreeing with the views of a de- 
cision rendered by a former Secretary of the Interior,that these 
lands had passed by the action of the Florida legislation to the 
railroad company. 

Lam perfectly willing that the resolution shall go to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. So far as I am concerned, as a member 
of the Committee on Public Lands of the Senate, I am entirely 
willing to let the law committee report whether there is an 
remedy, whether there is any law that would overturn the deci- 
sion made by the different Secretaries of the Interior in regard 
to this matter. 

Having spoken to only two members, I think, of the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands about the matter, I am not authorized to 
speak for the entire committee, but for my own part I am per- 
fectly willing and should be glad to have the resolution referred 
tothe Judiciary Committee, because the majority of the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands came to the conclusion, during the last 
Congress at least, that there was no remedy of the kind advo- 
cated by the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. GRAY. May I ask whether the proposition is that both 
resolutions shall go to the Judiciary Committee, the one asking 
the Secretary of the Interior to suspend the approval or the 
issue of patents as well as the one directing the committee toin- 
vestigate the question? 

Mr. BERRY. I should like the resolutions to go where the 
Senator from Florida desires. I should be very glad if they 
would go to the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. CALL. There is no need to have the resolution proposing 
to instruct the Secretary of the Interior referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. If the committee conclude, as I con- 
clude, that these approvals are altogether improper and unlaw- 
ful they will formulate their own resolution. The first resolu- 
tion was introduced before the approval was made. I had it 
read for the purpose of showing that action was taken by the 
Department pending this application to the Congress of the 
United States, and that with the fact proved that there is nolaw 
for it, the Secretary of the Interior acted. 

What the Committee on Public Lands may have decided [am 
not here to say. I do not know what the members of that Com- 
mittee may think. The Senator from Oregon [Mr. paren) in 
the contention we had here at the special session last spring, 
said that he had never investigated the question in regard to 
the railroad grants in Florida; but that it was the swamp and 
overflowed land grants that he had reference to. 

Mr. PLATT. May I make an inquiry of the Senator from 
Florida? Do I understand the Senator to say that since the in- 
troduction of the resolution March 6, 1893, the Secretary of the 
Interior has 9 and issued the patents which the resolu- 
lution requests he shall suspend the issue of? 

Mr. CALL. I did not say anything about patents. I do not 
know whether he has issued patents or not; but I said he had 
made his pprovat, I should ask if he has issued patents with- 
out any authority of law, that the Judiciary Committee shall 
decide what ought to be done in that respect and what action 
should be taken. 

Mr. HOAR. May I inquire of the Senator from Florida if he 
now desires the passage of the first resolution? 

Mr. CALL. I desire to have the resolution passed so as to 
refer the question to the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. HOAR. But the first resolution? 

Mr. CALL. No, I do not care to have that referred to the 
Judiciary Committee, because the committee unquestionably 
have authority, if they find that this action was unlawful, to 
bring in a bill to correct it. 

Mr. HOAR. My question is whether the Senator desires the 
Senate now to have the first resolution passed. 

Mr. CALL. The resolution instructing the committee to 
make an inquiry? 

Mr. HOAR. No, the resolution meee a request of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to suspend approval. 

Mr. CALL. I do not care about that particularly. I wazi to 
have the resolution passed which proposes to instruct the Com- 
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mittee on the Judiciary to make the inquiry. That is the main 
point. I introduced the resolution instructing the Secretary of 
the Interior to suspend the approval or issue before there had 
been any action by the Interior Department and in view of the 

rovision of law. Now, that that period has passed, I wish the 
Committee on the Judiciary to make the inquiry. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator, I presume, will withdraw the first 
resolution. y 

Mr. CALL. I have no objection to allowing it to lie on the 
table. I need not withdraw it. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, I am extremely reluctant to 
oppose any proposition that the Senator from Florida makes 
concerning lands in Florida, when it concerns some other com- 
mittee of the Senate than the Committee on Public Lands. I 
have been a member of the Committes on Public Lands ever 
since I entered the Senate, and at every Congress there have 
been sent to that committee resolutions or propositions intro- 
duced by the Senator from Florida concerning railroad lands 
and swamp lands in Florida, and substantially the same state- 
ments have been made by him, I think, in evory pant e in 
the Senate concerning them. At least at two different Con- 
gresses, I think I am safe in saying, the committee has investi- 
gated and taken pains to make an elaborate report concerning 
these propositions. j 

The questions now raised by the Senator from Florida I under- 
stand have been decided adversely to him by five different Sec- 
retaries of the Interior. On the 15th day of April last, at the 
executive session of the Senate, the Senator from Florida offered 
similar resolutions and made a speech in the Senate concerning 
them. I was not well, butfelt it incumbent upon me to make some 
suggestions to the Senate, which I did, and in connection with 
my remarks I submitted what is found in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD of the 16th of that month, commencing on page 203. I 
submitted first a report of Secretary Noble, dated March 2, 1893, 
a very able and elaborate report, making some five columns in 
the CORD, in which the whole matter of the title to these 
railroad lands was gone over, and the decision of his predeces- 
sors reviewed. His decision is adverse to the position taken by 
the Senator from Florida. 

In that connection, also, I submitted and had printed asa part 
of my remarks the report made by myself at the first session of 
the Piftioth Congress on a resolution introduced by the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. CALL], not including the testimony of wit- 
nesses which accompanied it, and which constituted about fifty 
printed pages. The report itself contains oaas five pages 
and deals with the title to the swamp lands in Florida. It shows 
what is being done to segregate them, and for the protection of 
the rights of homes ers and other settlers under the land 
laws who contest the claim of the State to alleged swamp lands. 

Before this report was made the Senator from Florida was 
called before the Senate Committee on Public Lands, and be- 
cause the resolution was somewhat indefinite, was asked what 
class of lands it was concerning which he desired an inves- 
tigation. I will state that from his statement then it ap- 
peared that the investigation was only desired in regard to 
swamp and overflowed lands granted to the State by the act of 
September 28, 1850; but it appeared by the investigation that 
notwithstanding swamp and overflowed lands had already been 
certified to the State, under the practice of the Department 
any person making a homestead or preémption claim had a 
right to raise the question, and did raise it if he chose, in the 
Interior Department, as to whether the lands were swamp or 
not, and have that determined. The committee came to the con- 
clusion that the rights of homestead and preémption settlers and 
other settlers, if there were an opon the lands, were amply pro- 
tected by the administration of the law by the Department of 
the Interior, and concluded the report as follows: 

In view of the fact that by the terms of the grant of the swamp and over- 
flowed lands to the States the Secretary of the Interior was empowered to 
e 
veyed by them and are now held by persons who have purchased them upon 
the faith of the United States patents; in view of the impracticability of de- 
termining at this time with sesame Phar character of lands selected by the 
States as swamp and overflowed lands at the date of the grant, the commit- 


tee believe that asa matter of sound public policy the United States should 
be bound by the action of the Secretary of the Interior, and that it would be 


unwise to w a cloud over the title of these lands by any legislation au- 
thor! proceedings to set aside and cancel the patents heretofore issued 
for them to the States. 


Talso presented at the same time a report made by myself 
from the Committee on Public Lands, to which had been referred 
a Senate resolution introduced by the Senator from Florida Jan- 
uary 8, 1890, to direct the Secretary of the Interior to report to 
the Senate all the evidence in the General Land Office touching 
frauds ee in the report of the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office for 1888 to have been perpetrated in regard to 
the claims of the State of Florida to swamp lands, which is 
found on page 207 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in connection 


also with a letter from the Secretary of the Interior, one from 
the then Commissioner of the General Land Office, and a very 
long communication, citing authorities, from Assistant Commis- 
sioner Stone. This communication covers nearly ten columns. 

I also submitted another report. Senate Miscellaneous Docu- 
ment No. 12, Pifty-first Congress, first session, being the resolu- 
tion of the Senator from Florida and the reportfrom the Interior 
Department concerning it. 

Lalso submitted Senate Report No. 2288, Fiftieth Congress, 
first session, from the Committee on Public Lands, to whom was 
referred the Senate resolution, passed April 18, 1888, directing 
said committee or a subcommittee of their number to investigate 
the facts concerning alleged illegal and fraudulent conveyances 
of pain lands in the State of Florida, which goes over the whole 
ground. 

Mr. President, I am opposed to interfering with the adminis- 
tration of the public land laws in Florida until the Judiciary 
Committee has reported that something is necessary. This 
same proposition has been made very frequently in the Senate, 
and I think once or twice a resolution has passed the Senate 
which had the effect of retarding the transaction of public busi- 
ness in the General Land Office and the Department of the In- 
terior, the adjustment of those grants and the settlement of 
titles, which has been already too long delayed. 

I am decidedly opposed to the first resolution unless it shall 
go to the Committee on the Judiciary with the other resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Florida has 
asked that the first resolution lie on the table. 

Mr. DOLPH. If the Judiciary Committee of the Senate de- 
sire to take jurisdiction in this matter and review the various 
decisions of the Secretaries of the Interior and the reports of 
the Senate Committee on Public Lands, I have no objection. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I dislike very much to make any 
suggestion in opposition toa desire of the honorable Senator 
from Florida as to the mode of considering and dealing in a pre- 
liminary way with any matter which he has at heart, and I 
should not interpose now, but this seems to me to presenta ques 
tion of principle in which the whole Senate is interested, and 
the determination of this matter one way or the other is likely 
to determine a great many very important matters which will 
come up in the same way. 

The question is, Is it the theory on which our committees are 
organized that the Judiciary Committee knows more of the law 
of the country, or is likely to know more, or is organized in the 
belief thatit will know more of the particular subjects committed 
to other committees than those committees themselves? 

If we are to revise the determination of the Committe on Pub- 
lic Lands as to the law of public lands, or are to take from that 
committee questions involving the propriety of amendments to 
the laws relating to public lands, or the correctness of the con- 
struction or interpretation of existing laws in the Interior De- 
partment, then we must do the same in regard to every other 
committee of the Senate. If a constitutional or legal question 
comes up in an election case, “oh Senator will have the rightto 
demand the judgment of the Judiciary Committee on that: if it 
is a question in regard to the issue of bonis, or & question in re- 
gard to the currency, or a question in regard to the constitu- 
tional obligation to make the United States coinage both gold 
and silver, orany of those great questions respecting the public 
prosperity and exciting publicinterest, we must take those from 
the Committee on Finance, and must wait until the Judiciary 
Committee has given its judgment. 

So in regard toclaims. The Committee on Claims, of which 
m have been so longa member, Mr. President [Mr. FAULKNER 

the chair], has the most difficult legal questions relating to 
contracts of the Government, relating to questionsarising under 
the law of nations inregard to war claims and the constitutional 
and legal relations with persons whose property has been de- 
1 tes in the war or taken for the public service—we must take 
all those questions from that committee. So I might go through 
the entire body of the laws. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations has great questions of 
the 1 of treaties before it, which are nothing but 
the law of the land enacted in a particular constitutional way, 
great questions of international law. Almost every important 
matter, appropriation billsinvolving thousands of dollars, would 
have to go first to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

While should be perfectly willing to oblige my honorable 
friend from Florida, as would all the members of this body, I am 
sure, I can not consent to take, as a member of the Judiciary 
Committee, that great function. If we undertook toset that ex- 
ample, I think it would tend to belittle and dishonor every other 
committee of the Senate, which is a body composed largely of 
constitutional lawyers. 

As I understand, the Committee on the Judiciary is asked to 
determine whatis the existing law in regard to a certainmatter 
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connected with the public lands in the State of Florida, and then 
to say what amendments of the law ought to be made. 
Mx. BERRY. Will the Senator permit me a moment? 

Mr, HOAR. I have concluded, and of course will permit the 
Senator to go on for an hour if he sodesires. 

Mr. BERRY. I simply desire to say that I hope, under the 
peculiar circumstances, the Senator from Massachusetts will 
make an exception in this case. Since J have considered the 
question I find the Committee on Public Lands has never made 
any report on this particular phase of the public lands in Florida. 
The report, as [remember, has been confined to the swamp lands 
in that State. : 

Mr. DOLPH. We made a report on both propositions. 

Mr. BERRY. Very well. Then the Senator from Florida, 
who sits nearest me [Mr. CALL], as Senators know, for years and 

ears has been seeking in some way to get a judicial determina- 
lion of the question as to whether or not these lands to 
the railroids by-the act of the General Government and by the 
act of the State of Florida, The different Secretaries of the In- 
terior, as stated by the Senator from Oregon, have decided that 
the lands did so pass, yet the Senator from Florida wants, as I 
understand, the Judiciary Committee to say whether or not it 
would not be well to pass a bill which would leave this matter 
to the courts of the pert Ee some way, so as to have the ques- 
tion finally settled. I think the Judiciary Committee is better 
calculated to determine that question than the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

Mr. HOAR. Why, I will ask the Senator? 

Mr. BERRY. It is peculiarly a question of law as to whether 
or not there is any ground for an opposite contention, and I 
should be very glad that an e oan be made in this case and 
let the resolution of the Senator from Florida go to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. I think the Senator from Florida is en- 
titled to have it go to that committee under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the case. 3 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator from Arkansas answer me a 
question? 

Mr. BERRY. Certainly, if I can. F 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator said this is a question of law. Is 
it not a question of the law of public lands? 

Mr. BERRY. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. Very well. Then is not that a question for the 
Committee on Public Lands? 

Mr. BERRY. Asurule,yes. I admit that I stated, however, 
that I desired this case to be madeanexception. I want the judg- 
ment of the Judiciary Committee as to whether or not there is 
sufficient ground to pass a bill to bring this matter before the 
courts, and if the Judiciary Committee decide that there is no 
foundation for it, and that the different Secretaries of the In- 
terior were right in their construction of the law, then I appre- 
hend it will settle this Florida question forever, and the title to 
lands there will be quieted. 

Ido not think such a report from the Committee on Public 
Lands would so decide the question. I will say that frankly, 
because I do not think the Senator from Florida would be satis- 
fied with the judgment of the Committee on Public Lands on 
the question, and the agitation would still go on. 

I hope this matter will be referred to the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, and by a report from that committee that this Florida land 
matter will be settled at once and forever, so that we shall not 
have it here at every session of Congress. 

Mr. DOLPH. Something probably ought to be said, which I 
desire to say, and that is, there has not been atime since this 
grant was made, where there could be a contest between any 
other claimants under the public land laws of the United States, 
but what any person claiming 40 acres of this vast quantity of 
land in the State of Florida could have brought a suit in any 
court of the United States or in the State courts to have deter- 
mined the title to that 40-acre tract,and tohave raised and had 
determined all the questions which could be determined in any 
suit if one was directed to be brought in the name of the United 
States or the Congress of the United States. Besides that, un- 
der the rulings of. the Supreme Court, the Attorney-General 
could bring a suit to-morrow in regard to any one of these grants 
so as to determine the title. 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President, as to the propriety of the refer- 
ence of this resolution. I will say that this is a question of title, 
and a question of title to the greater portion of the lands in the 
State of Florida. Whether or not the existing law gives a title 
is a question for the Judiciary Committee. 

I do not think this question has ever been examined patiently 
and carefully by the Committee on Public Lands or by any Sec- 
retary of the Interior. Two facts determine it. First, is there 
anything in the act of 1855, of the State of Florida, which gives 
any interest in this land to any corporation? Secondly, are 
there any successors? 


I say there is not a single word, I my that no possible con- 
struction by any respectable court would say that there is a syl- 
lable in the act of 1855 which, by possibility, refers in any way to 
giving aright to nearly the whole of the State of Florida to a few 
Sa gentlemen. I say there is no act of the State of Florida 

om that time to this which has one word or syllable or the 
crossing of a t“ or the dotting of an “i” to that effect. Isay that 
there are repeated acts of the Legislature of Florida denying 
that there has ever been any disposal of any of the lands con- 
tained in this grant either under the act of 1855 or since. 

Mr. DOLPH. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CALL. Certainly. 

Mr. DOLPH. Has not the Senator from Florida presented 
this question to the present Secretary of the Interior and has he 
not the question under advisement in some shape now? 

Mr. CALL. No, sir; he has acted upon it. It is with refer- 
ence to that 

Mr. DOLPH. He has acted and sustained the decision of Sec- 
retary Noble, his predecessor. 

Mr. CALL. Yes, if you choose to put it in that way. 

Mr. DOLPH. So that the present Secretary has decided it. 

Mr. CALL. Lask the Senator from Oregon to observe what 
a fraud has been perpetrated, to see how many thousands of poor 
people have been turned from their homes, and he gets up and 
=e that some Secretary has decided the question so and so. 
What il he has? I say there have been learned Secretaries, for 
whom J have the highest respect, and yet I know they have 
never investigated this question. They have assumed that this 
railroad company clai this grant was the successor, and 
have assumed it without any proof whatever, except the asser- 
tion of certain persons here. There has never been an investi- 
gation of it. 

If it be true that there is anything in the act of 1855 which 
gives 2,000,000 acres of land, worth ten or fifteen million dollars, to 
two or three men asserting a fraudulent claim, it is certain! 
important enough for the Judiciary Committee to inquire an 
report to this body. I 1 ask that some denial be made, if 
it can be, of my statement here, some reason e for the action 
of the Department, or some action of the Legislature of the State 
of Florida cited. That is what the grantingactrequires and the 
act, to which this reference is made, of the State of Plorida, which 
had been two years before the granting act of the Con- 
gress of the United States, under which it was claimed there 
was a valid disposition of lands embraced in a subsequent act of 
Congress. 

Mr. President, either there should be some denial of these 
propositions or there should be an investigation. Here is sub- 
stantially the whole State of Florida given to private individ- 
uals, with the right to impose $20,000,000, in place of having the 
beneficent operations of the homestead law. Is not that aques- 
tion sufficiently important to be judicially investigated? 

Lask that this resolution be referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. I only ask that the highest judicial tribunal of the 
country may say whether or not an executive officer of the Gov- 
ernment, of his own opinion and judgment, may violate a posi- 
tive prohibition of an act of Congress, that there shall be no 
adjustment of this grant pending thisresolution, for that is the 
substantial 575 | of the provision of the appropriation act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Florida that the resolution be referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands the 
Senator from Florida to ask that the other resolution offered 
by him be laid on the table. 

Mr.CALL. Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, In the absence of objection, 
that order will be made. 

POLICY REGARDING HAWAII. 

Mr. TURPIE. Task that the resolution reported by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations in relation to Hawaii be read at this 
time, before the close of the morning hour, and I ask that it re- 
main without prejudice as the business of the morning hour of 
the next session, to be then disposed of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution reported by Mr. TURPIE 
from the Committee on Foreign Relations on the 23d instant, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That from the facts and papers laid before the Senate it is un- 
wise and inexpedient, under existing conditions, to consider at this time 
any project of annexation of the Hawaiian territory to the United States; 
that the Provisional Government therein having been duly recognized, the 

hest international interests require that it shail pursue its own line of 


ty. Foreign intervention in the political affairs of these islards will be 
regarded as an act unfriendly to the Guvernment of the United States. 


ThePRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Indiana asks 


that the resolution justread shall retain its position on thenext 
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legislative day after the routine business of the morning, and 
during the morning hour. Is there objection? 

Mr. HARRIS. Such an order can only be made by unani- 
mous consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has so stated. The 
Chair hears no objection to the request for unanimous consent 
made by the Senator from Indiana, and it is agreed to. 

Mr. DOLPH. Isubmit an amendment intended to be pro- 

d to tha resolution reported by the Senator from Indiana 
Mr. TURPIE] from the Committee on Foreign Relations. Lask 
that the proposed amendment may be read and printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, the 
Secretary will read the amendment. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to insert after the word“ pol- 
ity in line 7 the words: 
and with a wew to restore amicable relations between the United States 
and Hawaii, the present minister of the United States to Hawaii should be 
immediately recalled. j 

The PRESIDINGOFFICER. Theamendment will be printed 
and lie over. 

ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. - 

Mr. HARRIS. I move that when the Senate adjourn to-day 
it be to meet on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to. 

REPEAL OF ELECTION LAWS. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 20’clock having 
arrived, it is the duty of the Chair to lay before the Senate the 
unfinished business, the title of which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 2331) to repeal all statutes re- 
lating to supervisors of elections and special deputy marshals, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is before the Senate 
as in Committee of the Whole, the pending question being on 
the adoption of the amendment offered by the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER]. = 

Mr. PALMER. I ask that the amendment be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. Itis proposed to add as a new section the 
following: . 

SEO. 4. That at e election in any State of a Representative in Con- 
gress each candidate for Representative nominated by any political party 
or by a nomination paper signed by 100 resident voters, shall have the right 
to appoint, in writing, signed by him, one watcher to represent him at each 
voting district, precinct, or Bogs where votes for Representatives are to be 
cast, Every such watcher U have the right to be present at the registra- 
tion of voters who are to cast their votes within his district, precinct, or 
place, and also to be present at the election therein. and he shall have the 
right to freely witness all the registration and the receiving 
and counting of the ballots for Representative in and the ane 
and signing of the returns thereof; and every such watcher shall be allow: 
to be and to remain so near to the place where the names are registered and 
the place where the ballots are received, counted and a return thereof made, 
that he may easily and ie Be ne bao his duties; and any person who shall 
in any way, directly or indirectly, by bribery, intimidation or violence, or 
any device whatever, intention hinder, delay, obstruct, or prevent an 
such watcher from the discharge of his duties, shall be punished by a fine not 
ex 3100, or by imprisonment not ex ty days, or by both 
such punishments, at the discretion of the court. case any rules or u- 
lations for conducting ä elections shall exist in any State which 
would contravene the provisions of this section, such rules or regulations 
de rule and regulation 


are hereby amended and altered so as to conform to t 
made by this section. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, there is apparently so lit- 
tle interest taken in this question by Senators upon the other 
side of the Chamber that it occurs to me to again renew my sug- 
gestion to the Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY] that, in the 
absence of any recommendation from the Presidentof the United 
States urging the repeal of the national election laws upon Con- 
gress, the bill be allowed to go over to the first Monday in De- 
cember next. 

It certainly is a very reasonable proposition which the friends 
of this law make that it shall have one more trial. It was in 
force and there were e. and deputy marshals in cities 
of 20,000 inhabitants and upwards in he Presidential election of 
1892. and as Senators are aware, notwithstanding the presence 
at the polls of supervisors and marshals the Democratic party 
won a signal victory. 

There were elected a Democratic President and a Democratic 
House of Representatives, and the Senate of the United States 
also for the first time in many years became Democratic. We 
are often reminded by Senators upon the other side of the Cham- 
ber of this victory, and we are occasionally humbled by sugges- 
tions of its completeness coming from them. I do not, therefore, 
make this request in any aggressive spirit, because I trust I am 
myself sufficiently brought low by the events of November, 1892. 

o be sure, Mr. President, there are some evidences of a re- 
action in the public mind. It sometimes seems to me as if the 
8 never obtained a victory anywhere, either in 
State or nation, without immediately commencing an assiduous 
effort to turn itself again into a minority. I am how reasonably 
satisfied with what the Democratic party is doing for that pur- 


pose and in that direction, and yet I wish to appeal to the modera- 

tion of Senators on the other side to yield to my present request, 

Brick is that this bill be allowed to go over until next Decem- 
re 

It seems that the election supervisors and marshals did not 
prevent a Democratic victory in November, 1892; that they did 
not seriously impede the movements of the Democracy, whether 
those were fair or unfair election methods. The minority re- 
port of the Committee on Privileges and Elections calls atten- 
tion to a fact which I desire to emphasize in this debate, and 
that is, that there have been substantially no complaints made 
of the operation of the national laws in the canvass of 1892. 

I take occasion to ask the Senator from Delaware, if he will 
oblige me by answering, whether any complaints have come to 
him in the course of the present Congress during the investiga- 
tions which have been made by the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections, such as they have made upon the question of re- 
pealing these laws, whether any complaints have been made of 
a serious nature or of any nature concerning the operations in 
1892 of the national election laws or of the conduet of the national 
supervisors and the national marshals? I pause for a reply, if 
the Senator will be kind enough to inform me. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. President, I accept the compliment which 
the Senator from New Hampshire has just ere the great party 
to which I belong and those members of it who have been 
charged with the duty of endeavoring to act upon a principle 
regardless of party . r 

agree with the Senator that in the late election, as in previ- 
ous elections, some advantage came to the Democratic party 
from tbat natural indignation which took ion of the 
breasts of many honest men in regard to this Federal inter- 
ference in State elections; it did produce a state of feeling in 
many of the States of this Union and in many of the large cit- 
ies, where the wanton power of the United States marshals was 
most displayed, which resulted to the advantage at the polls of 
the Democratic party; but, Mr. President, that indignation was 
aroused because that interference was wrong; that feeling ex- 
isted because such interference was believed to be in violation 
of the system of government which we had been brought up to 
respect and revere. Notwithstanding local partisan advantage 
coming from the ruthless administration of these laws, adher- 
ing to those principles in which the Democratic party believes, 
we demand now upon principle that these laws shall no longer 
disfigure the statute book of the United States. 

Of course, the request of the Senator that I should agree that 
the bill should go over until December next, was facetiously 
made, and requires no answer. I merely desired to say that 
much in regard to what the Senator has stated. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I dislike to have the Senator say to me 
that I did not expect him to grant my reasonable request; but, 
in order to show that I amserious myself in believing that these 


y | laws ought to be tried once more before they are repealed, I 


move that the pending bill be postponed until the first Monday 
of December next. 

Mr. HARRIS. Upon which I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire moves that the bill now under consideration be postponed 


until the first Monday of December next, upon which the Sena- 


tor from Tennessee demands the zon and nays. 

The pa and nays were ordered, 

Mr. BATE. Mr. President, I do not desire to make a speech; 
I only wish to remark that the pending bill has been before the 
Senate in one form or another now for more thana year. I in- 
troduced a bill similar in substanceon the 8th of December, 1892, 
and spoke to it, as did some other Senators, I believe, upon the 
20th of December, 1892. Afterwards the pending bill was taken 
up in the House of Representatives at the extra session and 
p and came here for action. Meanwhile, early in August 

ast, the Senator from New York [Mr. HILL] and I introduced 
bills almost identical with the pending bill. This House bill has 
been sent to the Senate, and the committee have very properly 
substituted the bill upon which the House has acted for those 
which were introduced in this body. : 

The bill is here for action by the Senate, and, after the long 
discussion which has been had upon it, it seems to me very re- 
markable that the Senator from New Hampshire should make 
such a motion as he has, for its postponementuntil next Decem- 
ber. Why? Because, he says, there will then be more experi- 
ence under it, another election will be held, and so on. : 

Mr. President, there have been for twenty years past Con- 
gressional elections every other year and Presidential elections 
every four years since thess election laws haye been upon the 
statute book of the United States, and it is time, in my opinion, 
to sweep them from its pages. 

They stand there as a menace to the people and to the States 
who conduct these elections themselves, and as an imputation 
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that they have not done it fairly and that they can not do it 
fairly. Jam one who believes that the States have, with fewex- 
ceptions, conducted elections fairly. The States have statutes 
requiring the conduct of elections under proper order and sys- 
tem, and in mostinstances they have been so conducted. No 
good has yet come that I know of from these statutes on elec- 
tions in any of our States. 

Therefore I think it is time that these laws should be swept 
from the statute book and leave this whole matter of elections 
where, I believe, under the Constitution and the laws of the 
country, it belongs; that is, to the States. 

I oppose the proposition made by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire to postpone the consideration of the bill. Let us go along 
and take action upon it. If no one else desires to speak upon it 
let us havea vote. I have no objection to that, although I know 
several Senators here, two or three at least, have a desire to be 
heard upon it atafuture day. I hope the motion of the Sena- 
12 from New Hampshire will be voted down upon a yea-and-nay 
vote. 

Mr.CHANDLER. It seems to me, Mr. President, that the 
Senator from Tennessee ought not so vehemently to object to 
my motion or to criticise me for making it. He expressed sur- 

rise that this motion should be made. I do not know whether 

o means that he considers it illegitimate tactics to move to 
postpone a bill to a day cert un, instead of agreeing that it may 
come to a direct vote, or whether he means to remind Repub- 
lican Senators that since the change in the political complexion 
of the Senate their privileges are abridged. 

Mr. President, before these laws are stricken from the statute 
books there ought to be a much fuller discussion in the Senate. 

The conduct of elections in the State of Tennessee is worthy 
of some investigation and consideration, and I desire before this 
debate ends to call attention to election practices in that State. 
I do not propose to go over the whole ground on which charges 
of unfair elections in Tennessee may be made covering the past 
twenty or twenty-five years, but I do intend before the discus- 
sion ends to call to notice some of the Democratic methods; in 
the city of Memphis, for illustration, where the illegitimate 
Democratic election methods of repes and other equivalent 
practices of a vicious character are prevalent even in municipal 
elections. 

I have in my hand now the Memphis Daily Commercial of 
Saturday, January 4, 1890, and of Wednesday, January 8, 1890, 
to which I call in advance the examination of the Senatorsfrom 
Tennessee. ; 

There was to be a local election in Memphis, and these two 
numbers of this paper, the Memphis Daily Commercial, charged 
that there was fraudulent registration by the wholesale in that 
city. The Memphis Daily Commercial is, I believe, a Demo- 
cratic paper in good and regular standing in the party. If it is 
not, one of the Senators from Tennessee will correct me. 

I shall only read now the headnotes of the articles in this pa- 

r, and shail reserve any full development of the facts until a 
kure occasion. Of course, if my motion prevails to postpone 
the pending bill until the first Monday in December next, I shall 
forego any further speech upon this subject, as the Senator from 
Tennessee says he will forego any further debate on his part. 

The headnotes in the Commercial of January 4, which, so far 
as I can see, correctly indicate the text of the matter which fol- 
lows, are these: 

CONFESSION. 
A would-be doctor divulges a damnable scheme. 
Fraud, dishonor, and disgrace. 
Infamous réle medical students played in the primaries, 
To be repeated on January 9th. 
Fraudulent registration certificates issued to them. 
The pretty plight of two physicians. 
The nonresidents solid for the Bethel-Kelly combination. 
The most shameless methods eyer resorted to My fay ae desperate men 
to subvert honest government laid bare, 
Sunlight on local politics from the lips of the conspirators. 5 

I would not have too much to be inferred from that, because it 
does not appear so far but what these frauds were Republican 
frauds. Therefore I ask my associates on this side of the Cham- 
ber not to expect too much from this, because, perhaps, the Sen- 
ators from Tennessee will be able to satisfy us that these frauds 
were Republican frauds. 8 

The Commercial of Wednesday, January 8, 1890, says: 

SUNLIGHT. 
Taxing district Democrats draw it upon this city. 
No wonder the books were hidden. 
Rankest sort of frauds dragged from their hiding. 
Who are these many persons, anyhow? 
Registration certificates out in solid blocks of hundreds. 
Fatal slam at My great grand jury.” 
Superb work done in a necessarily limited canvass.; 
Certificates issued to dead men, vacant lots, depraved women, and mythi- 
cal people by multitudes. 
Cl on the dogs of war and fill the State prison with the criminals. . 


Mr. President, I think I shall read 

Mr. GRAY. That sounds something like a paper published 
in New Hampshire some time ago in regard to an attack upon 
the State institutions. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I did nothear the Senator’s remark. 

Mr. GRAY. I said that what the Senator was reading sounded 
like a paper published in New Hampshiresome time ago inare- 
cent attack upon the State institutions there. x 

Mr. CHANDLER. I shall have to trouble the Senator at 
some future time to explain what he means. 

Mr. GRAY. The supreme court and other institutions of 
that State. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Ishall be very happy to discuss that sub- 
ject with the Senator either before or after we discuss the elec- 
tion laws of Delaware. When would the Senator prefer to dis- 
cuss it, before or afterwards? 

Mr. GRAY. Any time that suits the Senator. 

Mr. CHANDLER, Iam now referring to Tennessee. Iam 
replying to the Senator from Tennessee [Mr.BATE], who thinks 
it very unreasonable in me to simply ask that this bill go over 
until the first Monday of December. On Monday next, God will- 
ing, we shall take up the case of the election laws of the State of 
Delaware. 

Now, I shall read more from the Memphis Daily Commercial, 
which has not yet been denied to be a Democratic paper in good 
and regular standing. 

A CONFESSION. 
Ben Johns gives himself and pal away. 
John Conners of the Second ward. 
He admits they issued fraudulent registration papers. 
Filling out 197 or 198 certificates 
With bogus and fictitious names, with a purpose 
To defeat the will of the real people. 
He reluctantly makes the confession, and expects to be punished as he de- 
serves to be for the part he played as a corrupt and faithless citizen. 

‘* Faithless citizen,” are the words of the text. I thought it 

was faithful Democrat,” but I see it is faithless citizen.” 


His words witnessed by three reputable men—“ Where is my grand jury“ 
now? 

The jig is up with the Bull pen.“ medical college “jocular, crowd, who 
have been cayorting around in the livery of Democracy. 


There we begin to find out whatI did notknow before, whether 
these were Democrats or not. 


Fraud has followed fraud so rapidly that the people have had no time to 
recover from the revelations of one ere another has come to their full knowl- 


edge. 
The climax has at last been reached. One overcome registrar has made 
a clean breast of 75 relieved himself of the weight of concealed iniquity that 


was own. 
Ben Johns, registrar, with John J. Conners, for the Second ward, made a 
confession last night, which is here given in full duly signed and witnessed. 
7 JOHNS'S STATEMENT. 
That there has been fraud committed in the issuance of registration pa- 
rs in the Second ward, I admit. I also admit that I was a party to the 
raud. I and John J. Conners were the registrars for the Second ward, and 
filled out 197 or 198 certificates with fictitious names, intending to use them 
in behalf of the machine Democrats. 


Now we bogin to see what this fight was. It comes to my 
memory that it was a fight between so-called machine Democrats 
and the taxing district Democrats. 

We had been led to believe that the Bethell and Kelly factions had barrels 
of money and would pay liberally for the fraudulent registration pa . 
After we had fixed the certificates we hid them in an old wardrobe, where 
they were to remain until the day of election. 

either I nor Connors have received a cent extra or sold a certificate, 
though we thought the time would come when they would be worth SS apiece. 
Connors and I mong that they (meaning hobos and repeaters) were coming 
so fast, we concluded to fill out some papers and save them for future use. 
When the courts decided thatthe citizens had the right to examine the books, 
I weakened, and several times intended to make a confession, but was afraid. 
We certified to the returns before Justice Garvin, and left them in his charge 
as the commissioner of registration. Before delivering the books I took a 
copy of the fraudulent registration papers. We issued to persons claiming 
to reside at No.1 Poplar street between ie and ninety . Con- 
nors entered the names on the book, and I out the certificates. Ire- 
luctantly make this confession, and Iexpect to be punished, as I deserve to 
be, for the part I played in attempting to defeat the will of ee s 


We, the undersigned, were present when Johns made the above statement 
and are Willing to make affidayit as to 9 


. HAMPTON. 
W. W. SHOUSE. 
L, A. SCARBROUGH. 
Mr. President, these two papers are full of these frauds. I 
hope I have given enough of them to lead the Senator from 
Tennessee to reflect upon them over the Sabbath, and to see 
whether or not it may not be possible, when Democrats resort to 
frauds of this sort, when false registrations are made by hun- 
dreds and thousands—the Senator can see the list in the Com- 
mercial of January 8, and I send it to him—in a mere local elec- 
tion between two factions of the Democratic party, that it is a 
fair inference for Republicans that when both the factions of the 
Democratic E seta of Tennessee are arrayed against the poor in- 
significant Republican party of that section, they may be in- 
duced, for the sake of a party victory, to resortto election meth- 
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ods utterly reprehensible; and whether, if this sort of election 
methods is to be adopted for the choice of Representatives in 
Congress who are to come here and make laws for the whole 
country, it may not be a wise and appropriate exercise of the un- 
questioned power of the National Government to place and keep 
upon the statute book national laws which will help, when mem- 
bers of Congress are being chosen, to prevent fraud and prac- 
tices of this sort. 

Mr. President, the Nashville Daily American is another Demo- 
cratic paper in the Senator’s State in good and regular standing. 
On August 6, 1890, there was pending, I think, another local 
election, in which however the ublicans of Nashville were 
kindly allowed to take some part. Probably inthe contestabout 
which I have been reading in Memphis, the Republicans cut no 
figure at all. But in 1890 there was a election at Nashville in 
which the Republicans were inclined to take part, and did take 
part, and the Nashville Daily American published an editorial, 
saying: 

No matter— 

Speaking of the opponents of the Democrats— 
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of years. It is for that reason, in part, sir, knowing the prac- 
tical operations of this law, that I favor its repeal. 

The Senator says that the public press there, the American, 
a Democratic paper, as it is, advised that when the Republi- 
can flag is found in the hands of a Republican to shoot him. 
Why, Mr. President, the editor did not say that in earnest. 
The editorial was merely a piece of badinage and ridicule, and 
meant, if anything, to shoot it with your ballots. That is the 
kind of shooting that has been done there to the Republicans, 
untilat last, lam glad to say, they became a minority. But when 
Republicans had authority there they beat us through this su- 
pervising agency every time, but since we have got to shooting 
with free ballots and have aright to doit under the law, the Re- 
publicans, I rejoice to say, have gone down and the Democrats 
are in power. No one was ever shot there. No one was ever 
sought to be shot there when carrying a Republican flag. This 
jocular editorial only meant to shoot with the ballots, and yet 
the Senator gets up here and reads from a paper and tries to make 
an impression that there was grave advice upon the ed of a 
leading paper that a Republican shall be shot because he has a 


No matter what profession may be upon his lips, if the Republican flag flag in his hand. 


be in his hand, shoot him without parley. 
Mr. HOAR. What is the date of that paper? 
Mr. CHANDLER. August 6, 1890. 


Ah, Mr. President, those little resorts will avail nothing in a 
Senate like this, or before this country. It is unjustifiable to con- 
clude any such thing as that from the history of elections in 


It is unnecessary to say that, with canvasses carried on as in the city of Nashville. I am proud to say that the citizens there 


Nashville, with the proposition of the leading Democratic organ 
of the State that Republicans with Republican flags in their 
hands are to be shot without parley, and with the false registra- 
tion and false voting system which seems to prevail in the city 
of the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS}—it is no 
wonder that the Republican party finds itself in a minority, and 
that we have here upon this Hoor two Democratic Senators from 
the State of Tennessee, when, I believe, if election methods 
were as fair in the State of Tennessee as they are in the State 
of Massachusetts that State would be represented by two Re- 
publicans in the Sénate. 

Iho 


opposition. 
Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I am taken a little by surprise 


at the reading of what purport to be extracts from à paper in 
the city of Memphis. I know the fact that there has been an ex- 
ceedingly heated triangular contest in a municipal election in 
that city, but having resolved at the very beginning to take no 
stock whatever in the contest, I have not read a line of the 
charges and counter charges made by the various factions against 
each other. 

Inasmuch, however, as the Senator from New Hampshire calls 
attention to it, I will promise him that I shall look into the 
matter, not with any view of comparing the morality in elec- 
tions or in anything else of the people of Tennessee with those 
of New Hampshire, but I shall look into it with a view of being 
able to inform the Senate, if it becomes necessary to inform the 
Senate, as to exactly what has occurred in this triangular contest 
in a municipal election in the absence of the supervisors or over- 
seers of the Senator from New Hampshire. 

But I think the Senator from New Hampshire would employ 
his time more profitably if he would rise above the platform of 
such petty investigations and address himself to the merit of the 

eat constitutional question which confronts us. Later the 

nator from New Hampshire shall hear from me—not now. 

Mr. BATE. Mr. President, I donotlive in Memphis and Ido 
not know that I have ever heard of what the Senator from New 
Hampshire has stated as having occurred there, and of which 
he has been presenting evidence through a paper, which he 
says is Democratic. 

he Senator also read an extract from a paper published in 
the city of Nashville, where I do live. I say here and now that 
Ihave been in Nashville at many elections, and I think there 
has been less trouble there, so far as I have been able to see, 
than perhaps there has been in the State of the Senator from 
New Hampshire. 

The elections have gone on smoothly and quietly, notwith- 
standing they have been conducted under laws which provide 
for supervisors and marshal, as distasteful as that may be. The 
only trouble of late years which has grown up in the city of 
Nashville about elections has grown out of the administration 
of the very laws which we are now trying to repeal, because 
there were present supervisors of elections and their agents— 
those watch-dogs, as they may be termed, or ‘‘lookers-on,” as 
the Senator has claimed them to be in his speech. 3 

I say, Mr. President, it is because of their presence and their in- 
terference with the State officers, who were at the polls conduct- 
ing the election for the State, that the conflict came up between 
the State officers and the United States officers and caused about 
the ouly trouble that I have known to occur there for a number 


Senators will allow the motion that this bill go over | 
until the first Monday in December next to be adopted without | 


| and cast h 


have been and are free from any such intimation. Not only so, but 
they have there now what is known as the Dotch law, and that if 
there were any troubles before, it has brought about smooth and 
conciliatory balloting at every precinct in that ‘and in all the 
other cities in the State of Tennessee. ; 

We have that law there—the Dortch law, as it is called—which 
is ample in its provisions to keep peace and quiet and gives the 
right to every citizen to cast his ballot as he chooses. The voter 
can go into a booth by himself, prepare and give his ballot un- 
observed, unless this Federal law is enforced. Then, under this 
law of the United States, a supervisor appointed by the Govern- 
ment oon ge within the booth for the purpose of looking at the 
voter's ballot, and this we object to. Unless that is the case the 
voter can go there with perfect impunity and stand in his booth 
ballot for whomsover he pleases. 

That is the beauty of the law. Since those laws have comein 
vogue in most of the States of the Union, in the State of Ten- 
nessee especially, it has become more apparent that there is a 
conflict between the State laws as they exist and this Federal 
law that they are seeking to enforce; and that conflict, Mr. 
President, will always produce onary. results at the ballot box. 
The question of elections should be left exclusively to the States, 
and I hope it will be. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER] to post- 
pone the consideration of the bill now before the Senate until 
the first Monday in December. Upon this motion the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the Secretary will call the roll. 

he 5 to call the roll. 

Mr. CHAND (when his name was called). On this ques- 
tion Iam paired with the junior Senator from New York Mr. 
MurpuHy]. If he were present I should vote yea.“ I presume 
he would vote“ nay.” 

Mr. HIGGINS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON]. If he 
were present I should vote yea.” 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called), Iam paired with 
the Senator from New York [Mr. HILL]. If he were present I 
should vote “yea.” 

Mr. PALMER (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from North Dakota[Mr. HANSBROUGH]. He in- 
formed me this morning he would be necessarily absent from 
the Senate to-day. If he were present, he would vote yea” and 
I should vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. PLATT (when his name was called). On this question I 
have been requested to pair with the Senator from Arkansas, 
[Mr. JONES], who is detained from the Senate on account of sick- 
ness. If he were present, I should vote yea” and he would 
vote nay.” 

Mr. QUAY (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN]. 

Mr. RANSON (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Maine, Mr. HALE. If he were present I should 
vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BERRY. As has already been stated by the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. PLATT], my colleague Mr. JONES of Arkansas] 
is at home, unable to be here on account of sickness. He would 
vote “nay” if he were here. . 

Mr. BUTLER. I am ed with the Senator from Penrsayl- 
vania[Mr. CAMERON]. If he were present I should vote nay.” 
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Mr. WHITE of Louisiana (after having voted in the nega- 
tive). Is the name of the Senator from Montana [Mr. POWER] 
reco 


rded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that the 
Senator from Montana is not recorded. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Then 1 withdraw my vote, as I am 
paired with the Senator from Montana [Mr. POWER]. If he 
were present I should vote ‘‘nay.” 5 

Mr. MANDERSON. Has the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BLACKBURN] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. BLACKBURN] has not voted. 

Mr. MANDERSON, I am paired with that Senator. If he 
were present I should vote ‘‘yea.” 

Mr. SHOUP. My colleague [Mr. DuBOIS] is detained at home 
on account of sickness. 

Mr. GORDON (after having voted in the negative), I voted 
inadvertently. Iam paired with the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. ALDRICH]. He is not in his seat, and I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. WILSON. Iam paired with the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Col aurrrl. If he were present I should vote yea.“ 

Mr. COCKRELL. I am paired with the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. ALLISON], who is absent, and I propos: to exchange pairs 
with the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON]. The Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. Sena ill then stand paired with the 
senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN] and the Senator 
from Nebraska and myself can vote. I vote nay.“ 

Mr. MANDERSON. I vote yea.” 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I transfer my pair with the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. POWER] to the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. ROACH], so as to enable me to vote. I vote nay.“ 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I should like to inquire if the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. CAMDEN] has voted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chairisinformed that the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CAMDEN] has not voted. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I am paired with that Senator. If he 
were present I should vote yea.“ 

Mr. WILSON. I will transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. COLQUITT] to the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
ALDRICH], so as to permit the Senator from Georgia [Mr. GOR- 
DON] and myself to vote. I vote yea.“ 

Mr. PALMER. I will transfer my pair with the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. HANSBROUGH} to the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. MITCHELL]. I vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. GORDON. Underthenewarrangementof pairs, by which 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] stands paired 
with my colleague [Mr. COLQUITT], I vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 20, nays 28; as follows: 


YEAS—20. 
Cullom, Gallinger, Morrill, 
Da Hawley, Perkins, Sorene, 
„ A 
anderson, erman, as 
Frys, Mitchell, Oregon Shoup, Wilson 
NAYS—23. 
Allen, Daniel, Harris, Pugh, 
_ Bate, Fau kner, Hunton, z 
Berry. Geo Lindsay, Vest, 
Caffery, Gibson, M Vilas, 
Call. Gordon, Mills, Voorhees, 
Palmer, White, Cal. 
Coke, Gray, z White, La. 
NOT VOTING—36. 
Aldrich, Colquitt, Kyle, Platt, 
Allison, Dubois, , Power, 
5 Hanah h, MePhe tn 
ce, ansbro cPherson, nso! 
Butler, i oe itehell, Wis. Rosch 
Camden, mith, 
Cameron, Ys Murphy, Stewart, 
Carey, Jones, Ark. Peffer, Vance, 
Chandler, Jones, Nev. Pettigrew, Wolcott. 
So the motion was not agreed to 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the 
amendment submitted’ by the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. CHANDLER]. Is the Senate ready for the question? 

5 a HARRIS. The yeas and nays have a y been or- 
ered. - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered on the amendment, and the Secretary will call the roll. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I am quite slow of speech, 
and beg the indulgence of the Chair. I do notwish thisamend- 
ment voted upon until it has been more fully discussed. 

When the bill was before the Senate the other day I had oc- 
casion to speak of the methods of Democratic frauds. I had 
called attention to the case in the State of Ohio, where, by the 
device of making a7 into a 9, makinga Democratic vote in ward 
4A, Cincinnati, 909 instead of 709, four Democratic State sen- 
ators and nine representatives from Hamilton County were 
elected. This simple fraud changed the State senate in Ohio 


from Republican to Democratic. by shengiog four senators. It 
also changed nine representatives from Hamilton County from 
Republican to Democratic, and left but 2or 3 Republican major- 
ity inthehouse. Itleft a very small ee pe rere notmore 
than 3 or 4 Republican majority in the whole Legislature. Here 
had been a change made of 13, which would make a difference in 
the vote of 26, If nothing more had been done, and that Republi- 
can majority had been preserved, and a vote for Senator had 
been taken, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] now in his 
seat would have been elected, 5 by 3 majority. The 
change of 13 made a difference of 26. As it was, as this error 
was corrected before the election, the Senator was chosen by 
some 29 or 30 majority. 

The object at that time was to steal a State Legislature, and 
by reason of that larceny to steala United States Senator. The 
same trick was attempted in Illinois, as has been frequentl 
shown in the Senate before in the famous case of Lehman an 
Brand. A State senator in the Sixth Chicago senatorial dis- 
trict was to be elected. When the returns came in they showed 
that Lehman had about 390 majority. Unofficial returns from 
the second precinct showed that Lehman had 420 and Brand 
274, a Republican majority for Lehman of 146, and in this pre- 
cinct the Republican Congressman, Adams, had 432 votes, and 
the Democratic candidate, Altgeldt, had 255. To the rise 
ofall, the official returns of the second precinct showed Leh- 
man 220, Brand 474. If this change had been submitted to, the 
Legislature would have been made Democratic and a Demo- 
cratic Senator would have been elected instead of Gen. Logan, 
who was reSlected. The fraud was detected. It was exposed. 
The consequences of it were prevented. Gen. Logan was re- 
élected, and Joseph Chesterfield Mackin, W. J. Gallagher, and 
Arthur Gleason, who committed the fraud, were convicted and 
sent to the penitentiary. 

Now, Mr. President, this attempted steal of a State senate and 
a United States Senator went forward upon the same principle 
which I indicated the other day, that of simplicity. It was a 
very simple thing to do, as Senators will notice; and I have no 
doubt that there are Democrats who think that Republicans 
ought not to find any fault with such a transaction. 

See how simple it is, Mr. President: 420, 274; 220, 474. It is 
only the change of the places of a 4 and a 2, and the business is 
done. A Democratic inspector of elections who would not doa 
little thing like that for his party would be thrust out of his 

arty organization in Chicago or New York City or Albany or 

roy. I do not believe the Democratic machine would tolerate 
among its numbers a member who, if he were called upon,would 
not do alittle thing like that for his party, if by simply chang- 
ing a 2 and a4 he could make a State Legislature Democratic and 
elect a United States Senator. 

Mr. President, that was the attempted ny of a United 
States Senator and a Legislature in the State of Illinois. The 
ease is familiar, The facts have been stated by the Senator from 
Illinois nearest to me [Mr. CULLOM], who I now perceive in his 
seat, 

By methods similar to those of which I have spoken before to 
the Senate, the Legislature of the State of New York in 1892 
was wrongfully and fraudulently taken from the control of the 
Republican party and complete Democratic control in both 
branches was secured by methods which I propose to describe. 

Lask that there may be read an extract from the report of the 
minority, and I have the honor to ask the senior Senator from 
New York [Mr. HILL], who is occasionally to be seen in the 
Chamberand occasionally vanishes therefrom, tobe kind enough 
to listen to this extract in order that if I have made any mistake 
in the statement in that report or proceed to make any in my fu- 
ture remarks, he will be able to correct me, having heard what 
I have said, instead of reading it afterwards in the RECORD. 

Mr. FRYE. As the Senator from New Hampshire seems to 
be addressing the Democratic side rather than this side, and as 
there are only about a dozen Democratic Senators present, I sug- 
gest that there is no quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maine hav- 
ing suggested the want of a quorum, the Secretary will call the 


roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 
Faulkner, 


Lindsay, 

Bate, e, Hande Shoup, 
Berry, Gallinger, Manderson, Sq 
Butler, Gibson, Martin, Stockbridge, 
Caftery, Gordon, Mitchell, Oregon Teller, 
Call, Gorman, Morrill, Turpie, 
Chandler, Hale, Palmer, Washburn, 

Harris, Pasco, White, Cal. 
Coke. Hawley, Pettigrew, Wilson, 
Bangen Hi Per Wolcott. 
Davis, Hoar, Pugh, 
Dixon, Hunton, 


_ Deane 117. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-nineSenators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum of the Senate is present. The 
Secretary will read the extract as requested by the Senator from 
New Hampshire. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

The present situation in New York City and State fs calculated to arouse 
the gravest fears as to the fairness and honesty of future elections in the 
Empire State, whose vote so often decides the election of a President. Until 
very lately the Legislature was Republican. But in November, 1590, the as- 
sembly was lost by § majority, and although the senate was Republican by 
19 to 13 there was a Democratic majority on joint ballot of 2, 81 Democrats 
to 70 1 and the present senior United States Senator [Mr. HILL] 
was in January, 1891, elected in the place of Hon. William M. Evarts. 

In November, 1891, the apparent result of the election of a Legislature was 
the assembly Democratic by 67 to 61, and the senate 3 by 18 to lf. 
A plan was set on foot to make the senate Democratic by manipulating the 
county canvassing boards in several districts. This result was finally ac- 
complished by seating the defeated Democratic candidatesin three districts. 
In the twenty-fifth or Onondaga district, Peck, Republican, had been elected 
over Nichols, Democratic, by a majority of 1,200. On the ground of numer- 
ous Republican ballots having the wrong county headings, sent by the 
county clerk to the wrong district, Nichols was awarded the certificate by 
the State canvassing board. In the twenty-seventh or Steuben district, 
Sherwood had been elected over Walker by 1,641 majority; but Sherwood 
Was a park commissioner, and on the ground of his ineligibility Walker 
was given his place. 

In the fifteenth or Dutchess County district Deane had been elected over 
Osborne by about 90 plurality. Certain ballots were thrown out by the 
county canvassers because there were some black marks on them, made by 
some of the printer's “quads” not pushed down, and a return embodying 
this fraud, called the Mylod return, was certified to the State canvassers, 
which return elected Osborne by 14 plurality. After much litigation an in- 
3 was secured prohibiting the State canvassers from counting the 

ylod return, which injunction was affirmed by a decision of the highest 
court of the State, the court of appeals, and acorrect return was by due 
order of a Democratic judge made and sent to the State canvassers. This 
return was, however, wrongfully taken from the statehouse at Albany by 
the clerk who sent it, and the State canvassing board counted the Mylodre- 
turn, although there had been served upon each of several of the members 
of the board à copy of the correct return, certified by the county clerk, and 
they declared Osborne elected; and his vote seated Walker over Sherwood 
and made Democratic control of the senate complete and safe. The State 
canvassing board is now under proceedings for contempt of court for their 

vit in this wrongful seizure of the legislative power in the State of New 
ork. 


turns Was because a stay of proceedings, which 
neral term in Brooklyn, and once again . been or 
ered by Judge Ingraham, with directions not tof 
however, had already been forwarded. $ 

Mr. CHANDLER. The plot in November, 1891, to change 
the State senate of New York from aan sevens to Democratic, 
which is alluded to in the extractfrom the report that was read, 
was carried forward in pursuance, as has n averred, of a 
declaration made by the then governor of the State, now the 
senior United States Senator from that State. He was reported 
as having said, soon after the election, and when it was well 
known that although the assembly was Democratic the senate 
was Republican 11 5 to 13 or 18 to 14, that the senate would be 
organized by the Democrats; and it was also reported that he 
bald this generation would not see another Republican Legisla- 
ture at Albany. The Senator will doubtless take occasion to say 
whether he made this prophecy. 

A part of his prophecy, if he made it entire as I have stated 
it, was correct. e senate was organized by the Democrats. 
The other part of his prophecy was not made good, for not only 
has not a generation passed without a Republican Legislature at 
Albany, but there is now sitting at Albany a Republican Legis- 
lature organized to deal justly if possible with the results of the 
Democratic Legislatures which have been in session in that city 
between the prediction of Governor Hill in 1891 and the elec- 
tion in November, 1893. 

The methods by which the senate was organized by the Dem- 
ocrats in 1892, briefly stated inthe report, aredescribed more in 
detail in various publications which I propose to call to the atten- 
tion of the Senate. 

I now have the transcript of the record in the Dutchess County 
case, including the proceedings on application to punish Storm 
Emans for contempt, „printed by order of the soe commit- 
tee of the association of the bar of the city of New York, ap- 

inted March 8, 1892, to inquire into the action of Hon. Isaac 

Maynard.“ On page 43 begins the 5 writ of man- 
damus issued by order of Mr. Justice J. F. Barnard. The writ 
recites the details of the frauds by which Mr. Osborne was to be 
declared elected in the Dutchess County district over Dr. Deane. 
I called attention the other day to one of the frauds which the 

remptory writ of mandamus corrected. It was the case where 

borne received 117 votes and Deane 131 votes, but where the 
Democrats who committed the fraud gave Osborne 131 and 
There were other changes made, not large in num- 
ber. But there was one, I think it was in the third election dis- 
trict of the town of Red Hook, where Deane received 62 votes. 


The inspectors of elections returned for Deane but 31 votes, 


and reported that 31 were blanks. The basis upon which the re- 
turn was changed from 62 for Deane to 31 for Deane, with 31 
blanks, was the fact that certain ballots, 31 in number, contained 
certain marks thereon. The marks were made by the printer's 
quads, the little pieces of metal which in setting type are put 
between the letters, and which if not crowded down make a little 
black mark on the paper. One of the quads was not crowded 
down and an impression was made upon the ballots; and there- 
upon the inspectors counted 31 of them as blanks and made the 
returns as indicated. That crime the inspectors of elections 
were ordered to correct by the writ of Judge Barnard. 

The proceedings in the controversy were taken by one step or 
another to the court of appeals of the State of New York, and 
finally a judgment was rendered by that court; and it is to the 
litigation in connection with the canvassing board that I desire 
to call to the careful attention of the Senate. I desire to make 
this statement as I would make it to a court of justice if I were 
arguing a legal point before the court. A judgment had been 
made at a special term of the supreme court at the city hall, in 
the city of Albany, on the 7th day of December, 1891, by Judge 
Edwards, which ordered— 

That a writ of peremptory mandamus issue out of and under the -seal ot 
this courtcommanding and requiring the said State board of canvassers that 
they issue a certificate of election to the office of senator in the fifteenth 


senatorial district of this State, 9 the so-called return of the 
board of county canvassers of the county of Dutchess, which is 


the signatures of the county 
clerk of the county of Dutchess and the chairman of said board of count 

canvassers, and issued under the seal of said county clerk, and that in tha 
certificate of election the said State board of canvassers certify and declare 
that the person who appears upon the certified returns and statements made 
by the boards of canvassers of the counties of Columbia, Putnam, and Dutch- 
ess in pursuance of the statute and the order of the court, to have received 
bound greatest number of votes was duly elected senator from the said fif- 


th senatorial district. 
SAMUEL EDWARDS, 
Justice Supreme urt. 
The court of appeals as its final decision issued an order which 
affirmed the order of Mr. Justice Edwards, with the modifica- 
tion, and I now read the exact language of the order of the court 


of appeals: 
It is ordered that the said order and the writ of mandamus to be issued in 
pursuance thereof, be and the same are hereby, modified 8 out 


rovisio! uiring 
he SOY — — ‘Dasha 5 ö— aden te 
modified, that the same be affirmed without costs. 

It will be noticed that the order of the court of appeals di- 
rectly and distinctly affirms the order of Mr. Chief Justice Ed- 
wards that the State board of canvassers should issue a certifi- 
cate in the fifteenth senatorial district, “disregarding the so- 
called return of the board of county canvassers of the county of 
Dutchess which is signed by John Mylod.” 

Nevertheless the State senate was made Democratic because 
the State board of canvassers counted the Mylod return. The 
whole case turns simply upon this one transaction. There re- 
sulted a Le ture Democratic in both branches, in the assem- 
bly and in the senate. Legislation of a partisan character was 
enacted, and there was a practical revolution in the politics of 
the State of New York because the State board of canvassers 
counted the Mylod return, which was a fradulent return because 
of the quad marks to which I have alluded. Upon this petty 
and yet far-reaching fraud and this disregard of the pat a of 
Mr. Justice Edwards, affirmed by the decision of the court of 
appeals, the change of the senate of the State of New York was 
accom lished. 

Mr. President, by other litigation in addition to that to which I 
have alluded, there had been secured another and correct return 
of the vote in Dutchess County, and that return had been sent 
to Albany in triplicate and had been received by the proper 
State officers. The minority report states how the amended re- 
turn was d of, After the order was made that the cor- 
rect return should be made and a correct return had been sent 
to the State canvassers at Ahen a stay of proceedings was a 
pisa for and was refused by Judge Cullen. A stay of teer 

g was also refused by the, general term of the supreme court 
a rach pero At lasta stay of proceedings was issued by one 

udge Ingraham. 

But the returns had already gone to Albany. One of the trip- 
licates was in the possession of the governor, the other in the 
possession of the secretary of state, the third in the possession 
of thecomptroller of the State. After the stay of proceedings 
had been secured from Judge Ingraham, the clerk, Mr. Storm 
Emans, went to Albany and obtained possession of each one of 
the three returns which had been forwarded. The first, as stated 
in the report, was given back to the clerk by Governor HILL’s 
office boy. The second, the secretary of state allowed to be 
taken out of his mail. The third Deputy Attorney-General Isaac 


seal, and as so 
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H. Maynard, counsel for the State canvassing board, himself 
took from the comptroller's mail and gave to the clerk. 

It was found impossible to organize the State senate Demo- 
cratic unless the Mylod return was counted and Osborne made 
the senator. At the last moment, in order that the State senate 
might be organized Democratic, the State canvassing board de- 
termined to count the Mylod return. The correct returns had 
disappeared, as I have already stated. Copies of those returns, 
duly certified to by the county clerk, had been forwarded to the 
various members of the State canvassing board, but they equivo- 
cated about them and went on and, in defiance of the injunction 
of Mr. Justice Edwards, affirmed by the court of appeals, counted 
the Mylod return and gave Mr. Osborne the certificate. Mr. 
Osborne went to the senate chamber, where the Democrats were 
endeavoring to organize the State senate. As I understand the 
facts, they had already admitted to his seat Nichols, in the On- 
ondaga district. 

They needed the vote of Walker, whom they had decided to 
admit in the place of Sherwood, who was considered ineligible 
because he had beenaparkcommissioner. Mr. Osborne arrived 
in the senate in season to vote to seat Mr. Walker, and to com- 
plete the crime by which wrongful control of the State senate 
was achieved by the Democratic party. 

Mr. President, I believa I have stated the facts with substan- 
tial accuracy, and they certainly constitute one of the grossest 
political outrages ever committed in this country. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Lask the Senator if he will yield to me? 
He seems to have reached a point in his speech where there can 
well be an interruption of the character I propose. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I have now reached a pons at which I 
- propose to consider where the large responsibility for this trans- 
action rests; and therefore I will yield. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Upon that suggestion, I will move that 
the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. HARRIS. I ask the Senator from Nebraska to withdraw 
his mption in order that I may move for a brief executive session. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I do so for that gop. 

Mr. HOAR. I think the appeal of the Senator from New 
Hampshire to our friends on the other side, that they should 
think on these things over the Sabbath, ought not to be for- 


gotten. 
HARRIS. I did not hear the suggestion of the Senator 


Mr. 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CALL. Will the Senator from Tennessee permit me to 
offer a resolution to be printed and laid on the table? 

Mr. HARRIS. Certainly. ` . 

POLICY OF PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS. 

Mr. CALL. I submit a resolution which I ask may be printed 
and ordered to lie on the table. 

The resolution was ordered to lie on the table, and to be printed, 
as follows: 


Resolved, That it would be a wise public policy for Congress to enact such 
constitutional measures as will give employment to as great anumber as 
may be possible of the people of the United States who can not now obtain 
work, and thus relieve the suffering that now exists amongst them. 

2. That the Government credit in the form of noninterest- Treas- 
ury notes receivable in ent of taxes and all public dues should be is- 
sued to the amount of „000, 000 and deposited in suitable banks in the 
several States to their ee populations, reasonable security 
being 1 for its payment on demand to the nye i. but subject to 

at low rates of interest to the people for the uct of business. 
large appropriations should be made for the completion of useful 
public works already commenced, and for new works of utility and neces- 
sity for commerce between the States and with foreign countries, including 
the Nicaragua Canal and the Inter-Continental Railroad, and for all public 
works that will reduce the cost of transportation to the people. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 
Mr. HARRIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. í 
The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeđed to the 
consideration of executive business, After five minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 3 o'clock 
and 35 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, Jan- 
uary 29, 1894, at 12 o’clock m. 
CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 23, 1894. 
COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Valentine Fleckenstein, of New York, to be collector of inter- 
nal revenue for the twenty-eighth district of New York. 
SURVEYOR OF CUSTOMS 
John M. Burks, of Nebraska, to be surveyor of customs for the 
port of Lincoln, in the State of Nebraska. 
APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE. 


Alfred S. Kimball, of Maine, to be appraiser of merchandise in 
the district of Portland and Falmouth, in the State of Maine. 


MARSHAL. 

Joseph E. Cronan, of North Dakota, to be marshal of the United 

States for the district of North Dakota. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS. 

William M. Smith, of Kentucky, to be attorney of the United 
States for the district of Kentucky. 

Tully Brown, of Tennessee, to be attorney of the United States 
for the middle district of Tennessee. 


APPOINTMENT IN THE NAVY. 


i Frank Clarendon Cook, a resident of the District of Columbia, 
to be an assistant surgeon in the Navy. 


PROMOTION IN THE MARINE CORPS. 


Second Lieut. Lawrence H. Moses, United States Marine Corps, 
to be a first lieutenant in said corps. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 
Liceut. (junior grade) James H. Glennon to be a lieutenant. 
Ensign Robert B. Dashiell to be a lieutenant (junior grade). 
Lieut. (junior grade) William R. Rush to be a lieutenant. 
Ensign Edward E. Capehart to be a lieutenant (junior grade). 


POSTMASTERS. 
Thomas P. Hefferman, to be postmaster at Dunkirk, in the 
county of Chautauqua and State óf New York. 
John Whaling, to be postmaster at Carthage, in the county of 
Jefferson and State of New York. 
Josiah J. Hasbrouck, to be postmaster at New Paltz, in the 
county of Ulster and State of New York. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 24, 1894. 
RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 


Cyrus D. Kelley, of Cheyenne, Wyo., to be receiver of public 

moneys at Cheyenne, Wyo. 
POSTMASTERS. 

Garrabrant R. Alyea, to be postmaster at Rutherford, in the 
county of Bergen and State of New Jersey. 

Robert C. Albright, to be postmaster at Madison, in the county 
of Morris and State of New Jersey. 

Stephen J. Lonergan, to be postmaster at Baldwinsville, in the 
county of Onondaga and State of New York. 

Anthony Thoma, to be master at Le Mars, in the county 
of Plymouth and State of Iowa. 

James H. Quinlan, to be postmaster at Flushing, in the county 
of Queens and State of New York. 

David S. Haines, to be postmaster at Sandy Hill, inthe county 
of Washington and State of New York. 

J. Horatio Earll, to be postmaster at Skaneateles, in the county 
of Onondaga and State of New York. 

Camillus P. Rogers, to be postmaster at Huntington, in the 
county of Suffolk and State of New York. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 26, 1894. 
ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY. 
William I. Buchanan, of Iowa, to be envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary to the Argentine Republic. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 


John F. B. Beckwith, of Georgia, to be collector of customs for 
the district of Savannah, in the State of Georgia. 


` 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
FRIDAY, January 26, 1894. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m., and was called to order by 
the Speaker. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. E. B. BAGBY. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the Journal as 


read 
Mr. COCKRAN. Mr. Speaker, there appears to be no quorum 
resent. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the roll to ascertain the 
presence of a quorum. 
The Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 
Before the completion of the call, 
Mr. COCKRAN said: Mr. Speaker, it appears perfectly plain 
that there is a quorum present, and I desire to withdraw the 
int. 
P The SPEAKER. The gentleman withdraws the point. No 
record will be made of the call. Without objection, the Journal 
as read will be approved. 
The Journal was approved. 


1894. 


WASHINGTON AND GEORGETOWN RAILROAD COMPANY. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the annual report of the 
Washington and Georgetown Railroad Company for 1893; which 
was ordered to be printed, and referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 


HENRY PATTON VS. THE UNITED STATES. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a copy of the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the case of Henry Patton vs. The United 
States; which were ordered to be printed, and referred to the 
Committee on War Claims. 


JOHN M’CRACKEN VS. THE UNITED STATES. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a copy of the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the case of John McCracken vs. The 
United States; which were ordered to be printed, and referred 
to the Committee on War Claims. 


HENRY JAMES, 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following House 
bill with Senate amendments: 

A bill (H. R. 2896) for the relief of Henry James, residing in 
the original Hot Springs Reservation, in the State of Arkansas. 

Mr. McRAE. I move that the House nonconcur in the Sen- 
ate amendments, and agree to the conference asked for by the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Speaker appointed as con- 
ferees on the part of the House Mr. MORAE, Mr. GRESHAM, and 
Mr. MOON. 


GULF, BEAUMONT AND KANSAS CITY RAILWAY COMPANY. 


The Speaker laid before the House the bill (H. R. 3689) au- 

thorizing the Gulf, Beaumont and Kansas City Railway Com- 
y to bridge the Neches and Sabine Rivers in the States of 

Posas and Louisiana, with Senate amendments, in which the 
concurrence of the House of Representatives was asked. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

Mr. COOPER of Texas. Iask that the House concur in the 
Senate amendments. s 

The motion was agreed to. 


FIRE ESCAPES, GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, ETC. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the joint resolution 
(S. R. 55) providing for the erection of fire escapes and bridges 
at the Government Printing Office and fire escapes at the Maltby 
Building. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, that is a very important 
resolution, and I ask unanimous consent for its immediate con- 
sideration. f 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution, after 
which the Chair will ask if there be objection. 
The joint resolution was read, as follows: 
Resolved, ete., That there be erected three fire escapes and three bridges at 
the Government Printing Office, at a cost not to exceed $2,500; and two fire 
escapes at the Maltby Building, not to exceed 81,300; and that said work 
shall be done in strict accordance with the instructions of and under the 
supervision of the Architect of the 8 Extension, and under the regula- 
tions made by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, and that the 
sum of $3,800, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appropri- 
ated out of any moneys in the rosary nos otherwise appropriated, and 
this appropriation is hereby made immediately available. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this resolution. 

Mr. SAYERS. I will ask the gentleman why this should not 
go to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, as indicated by the resolu- 
tion, it is intended to erect at the Government Printing Office 
fire escapes and bridges to enable the occupants of that building 
to escape, some of them at least, with their lives in case there 
should be a fire down there. That building is occupied by more 
than three thousand people. Isupposeevery one here understands 
the condition of that building. There is not a single provision 
made by which escape can be had from that building in case 
of fire or accident, except down the stairease. I think it is 
exceedingly important that this matter should be attended to 
at once, and I hope the resolution will be passed. 

- Mr. SIMPSON. I did not hear the resolution read. I ask 
that it be read again. 

The resolution was again read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The pn resolution was ordered to a third reading, and was 
accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

On motionof Mr. BANKHEAD, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 
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OMAHA INDIAN RESERVATION, , 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (S. 870) author- 
izing the issue of a patent to the Presbyterian Board of Home 
Missions for certain lands of the Omaha Reservation for school 
purposes; which was referred to the Committee on Indian Af- 
airs. 


BRIDGE ACROSS CALUMET RIVER. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (S. 1424) to 
amend section 8 of an Act to authorize the construction of a 
bridge across the Calumet River,” approved March 1, 1893; which 
was referred to the Committee.on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 
To Mr. CAPEHART, for this day, on account of sickness. 
To Mr. STORER, indefinitely, on account of sickness. 


RECOGNITION OF HEROISM OF CREW OF STEAMER AMSTERDAM. 


Mr. COGSWELL. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the resolution which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A resolution authorizing the President to make suitable recognition of 
the heroism of the crew of the Netherlands steamer Amsterdam in attempt- 
ing to save the lives of the shipwrecked crew of the Maggie E. Wells. 

esolved by the House of Representatives, That the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce be directed to consider the expediency of authoriz- 
ing the President to make suitable recognition of the gallantry and self- 
sacrifice of Chief Officer Meyer and the five men of the Netherlands steamer 
Amsterdam, who recently lost their lives in a heroic effort to save the mas- 
ter and crew of the shipwrecked American fishing schooner Maggie E. Wells, 
of Gloucester, Mass. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
this resolution? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. What is the relief sought? The resolution 
is a little vague. 

Mr. COGSWELL. Simply a recognition of the gallantry of 
this crew of a foreign vessel in attempting to save the lives of 
an American shipwrecked crew. 

Mr. McMILLIN. What is proposed to be done? That is the 
thing I am trying to get at. 

Mr. COGSWELL. That the committee be authorized tocon- 
sider the expediency of giving some recognition for that act of 
gallantry. There isa fund now in the hands of the State De- 
partment for recognition where life is saved. This was an at- 
tempt to save life in which those who attempted the rescue lost 
their own lives; and it seems to me proper that the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce should consider some way 
in which the President can recognize, by proclamation or in 
some other way, this act of heroism and gallantry. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. The committee would report that reso- 
lution back to the House. 

Mr. McMILLIN. ido not know that I heard accurately the 
verbiage of theresolution, but I think it ought to be changed so as 
to use the word authorized“ instead of directed,“ leaving the 
committee discretion in the matter. If they are to consider it 
they ought to have the discretion. With the indulgence of the 
1 I will ask the Clerk to report the first part of the reso- 

ution. 

The resolution was again reported. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I will ask that the word authorized“ be 
inserted in place of the word directed,“ so as to leave it discre- 
tionary with the committee. 

Mr. COGSWELL. L accept that amendment. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. The gentleman’s object would still be ac- 
complished. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION, 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call the attention of the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BYNUM] to a suggestion I intend 
to make. On page 1137 of the RECORD, in a speech which he 
partially made and which he partially did not make, he said: 

Under such acondition the minority of the committeee, in their report, 
say to us, The consumer will take care of himself if you will look after the 
producer.” 

That is given as a quotation. 

In other words, take care of the producer and he will take care of the con 
sumer. 

„Willyou walk into my parlor!” said the spider to the fly. 

(Laughter and applause.] 

Now, turn to the report of the minority of the committee and 
what do you find: 


The consumer will take care of himself if you look after the producer, for 
he is one and the same individual. 


7!!! ST SLA 
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In making that quotation he has cut the sentence in half, and 
utterly deprived it of the idea which was expressed in it. I 
0 5 like to know what the gentleman can have to say to 

at. 

Mr. BYNUM. As to the latter part of the sentence. if I was 
going to say anything, [ would say that it is not true. The first 
part of the sentence makes complete and perfect sense, and the 
qualification added does not change its meaning, 

Mr. REED. In other words, the gentleman mutilates one of 
my sentences. Now, I ask—— 

r. BYNUM. I did not mutilate the sense of it; it has the 
whole sense as [ stated it. 

Mr. REED. I ask the gentleman this question, did he do it 
in one of those fits of financial ‘indigestion ” that he has been 
having lately? [Great laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. BYNUM. After the gentleman is through I have a per- 
sonal explanation that I desire to make. [A pause.] r. 
8 er, I rise to a question of personal privilege. 

have noticed in anumber of papers a publication to the effect 
that [ had voted in favor of an income tax, that afterwards the 
gentleman from Maine had met me and twitted me about the 
matter, and that I had then voted ina different way. That is 
the substanceofthe report. Ido not know from whom thatstate- 
ment originated, but | wish to denounce it as false. 

Mr. REED. Nobody, I think, has charged the gentleman with 
voting: the charge is ‘‘ wobbling.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. BYNUM. I wish to say that there was no ‘‘ wobbling,” 
and that whoever originated that report originated what was 
not true. 

Several MEMBERS called for the regular order. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, before this matter closes I wish the 
House to fully understand that the gentleman from Indiana de- 
liberately, in a written speech, has quoted one-half of a sentence 
of mine and left out the other half, and in so doing has utterly 
changed the meaning. I want the House to understand that, 
and I want to call attention to it distinctly, so that it may be 
fully comprehended. 

Mr. BYNUM. [leave it to the honest and candid judgment 
of every gentleman here whether I changed the sense or not. 
Nobody but a gentleman with the fertile brain of the gentle- 
man from Maine could claim that I did. 

Mr. REED. I will read the sentence again, for I am deter- 
mined that persistence in false statement shall not be effectual: 
The consumer will take care of himself if you look after the 

roducer.” That is what the gentleman quoted. The full sen- 

nce is, The consumer will take care of himself if you look 
after the producer, for he is one and the sime individual.” 
Every man knows that, taken with the comment which the gen- 
tleman from Indiana made upon it, his quotation was an utter 
misquotation. 

Cries of “ Regular order!” 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
The SPEAKER. The regular orderisdemanded. The Clerk 
will call the committ es for reports. 
The Clerk proceeded to call the committees. 


POWER OF THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY TO ISSUE BONDS. 

Mr. BAILEY, from the Committee on the Judiciary, reported 
back a resolution 5 to the power of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to issue and sell bonds and to use the proceeds, with 
the recommendation that it do pass; which was referred to the 
House Calendar and, with the accompanying report, ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask the privilege for 
several members of the committee to file their views at some 
subsequent stage of the proceedings. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Texas? 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
The SPEAKER. The regular order has been demanded. 


Mr. BLAIR. Mr. Speaker, I desire to oer a resolution—— | 4 


The SPEAKER. The regular order has been demanded, 
which will deprive theChair of the privilege of entertaining the 
request of the gentleman from New Hampshire. 

Mr. BLAIR. I desire to ask the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia whether he will not withhold the call for the regular order 
that I msy o Ter this resolution? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Ithink we had better have 
the regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded. The Clerk 
will report the title of the pending bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 4854) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Govern- 
ment, and for other purposes. 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the special order the House 
will resolve itself into Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill, the title of 
which has been read. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
RICHARDSON] will please take the chair. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole, Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee in the chuir. 


THE TARIFF. 


The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
for the purpose of further considering of the tariff bill, and the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. WILSON] has the floor. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabima. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Alabama rise? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I rise to ask unanimous con- 
sent that all gentlemen who have amendments to offer may be 
permitted to have them printed in the RECORD for information, 
not to be regarded as pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is made. The Clerk will re- 
por the pending amendment offered by the gentleman from 

Jest Virginia. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 55, paragraph 19, amend by adding at the end of said section: “This 
paragraph shall not take effect until October 1, 1804.“ 


Mr. LOCKWOOD, I move to amend the amendment bystrik- 
ing out 25“ and inserting ‘'35,” so that the duty upon dolls, 
doll heads, toys, etc., mentioned in paragraph 319 shall be fixed 
at 35 per cent as in the present law. ; 

Mr. DINGLEY. Does the amendment of the gentleman from 
West Virginia apply to paragraph 319 which relates to dolls, 
doll heads, ete.? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. It does. 

Mr. DINGLEV. I understood it related to another matter. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. I do not care to discuss particularly this 
amendment further than to say that the present duty of 35 per 
cent on toys yields a revenue, as I understand, of nearly $1,000,- 
000. Loffer my amendment in the interest of preserving the 
revenue derived from this source and also in the inte est of 
thousands of men and women who are engaged in this country 
in the manufacture of toys. If any class of people ought to re- 
ceive at the hands of this Government any special favor by way 
of protection or otherwise, it is the women and children and the 

oor and crippled men who are now engaged in this industry. 
Tn view of both these considerations—in the interestof thisclass 
of people and also in the interest of producing revenue—it seems 
to me it would be unwise at this time to reduce the tariff upon 
the toys manufactured by these people. 

Mr. HARTER. I donot want more than a minute on this 

uestion. My able and learned friend from New York [Mr. 

K WOOD] speaks in behalf of the manufacturers of toys. I 
rice in my place simply to speak in behalf of the millions upon 
2 al wees children in the land. That is all I have tosay. 
Applause. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. In reply to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Lookwoop] I will simply say that the idea 
suggested by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] was one 
which had great force with the committee. We felt that in 
fram this bill we ought to do ete for the children. 
We believed that a duty of 25 per cent would be a good revenue 
duty, and would probably produce more money than the present 


duty. 

Me. PAYNE. Why, then, do you want to postpone the opera- 
tion of this paragraph until next October, if we are making a 
good revenue out of it? Weneed revenue. What is the object 
of the gentleman's amendment? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I yield to my friend from 
Connecticut [Mr. Picorr], who wishes to say something on this 
uestion. 

Mr. PIGOTT. The amendment which the gentleman from 
West Virginia has offered is, as I understand, recommended be- 
cause the toy industry is not an industry which continues active 
throughout the year. but it isan industry specially active at a 
particular season. The object of the amendment is that during 
the present season the old law shall operate and the new law not 
go into effect until the beginning of the next season, the ist of 
Ociober next. 

Mr. PAYNE. Do we understand that the present duty on this 
gta? is protective? 

Mr. PIGOTT. The duty is 35 percent, and ityields a revenue 
of $1,000,000, less $10,500. 

Mr. PAYNE, Is that fairly protective? 
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Mr. PIGOTT. ido not know what the gentleman may be 
pleased to call it. Iam telling what the duty is and what the 
result is in the shape of revenue. 

Mr. PAYNE. Does it “incidentally protect”? 

Mr. PIGOTT. The toy manufacturers, I presume, regard it 
as a protective duty. 

Mr. PAYNE. Does 35 per cent “incidentally protect” the 
industry? ? 

Mr. BIGOTT. Ido not know that I can answer the gentle- 


man, 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. I will answer. It is a revenue duty with 
incidental protection. 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, I am glad to hear it. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. There is no intentional protect- 
jon abont it? 

Mr. PAYNE. I am surprised that the Committee on Ways 
and Means should introduce an amendment here to postpone the 
operation of any part of this bill. I received in my mail this 
morning a communication from a gentleman in Boston repre- 
senting a tarif reform league,” I think; and I received also an 
extract from the Boston Herald, giving an account of a meeting 
of persons of that persuasion. The particular request in this 
letter, as I gathered it from a hasty reading, was that those 
men want this bill passed right along: they do not approve of 
the bill; it is not all that they desire; it does not go far enough, 
I believe, in the direction of “revenue reform,” whatever that 
may be; there is too much 8 in it; but they want it 

assed at once; they want to have it in operation immediately. 
Faa surprised, therefore, to see the chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means trying to postpone a portion of this good 
work, even unti! the Ist of October next. ? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Will you vote for this bill if we do not 
postpone its operation? 

Mr. PAYNE. Why do you ask such a question? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Then, why do you talk about the matter? 

Mr. PAYNE. What a question that is! The idea that agen- 
tleman of your intelligence should ask me whether I will vote 
for this bill. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I inquired a little farther into this matter. 
I looked somewhat into the record of the president of this Reform 
League, Mr. Henry L. Pierce, of Boston, and I found out that he is 
the proprietor of oneof the largest chocolate works in the United 
States; that he is directly interested inthis industry; and I was 
immediately reminded of the fact that the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means introduced yesterday a little reform 
into this reformatory measure in paragraph 226, on page 34. 

Mr. MORSE. He did not touch the next two paragraphs. 

Mr. PAYNE, Well, the next two 2 do not relate 
so much to the particular industry of this man Pierce. 

Mr. MORSE. I beg the gentleman's pardon. He is more in- 
terested in cocoa and broma, which are covered by the next two 
ape. Pasa The committee has preserved the present rates in 

ese two paragraphs. 

Mr. PAYNE. Lam talking about chocolate now. This para- 
graph as printed in the bill reads: 

226, Chocolate, 2 cents per pound; chocolate confectionery and chocolate 
commercially known as sweetened chocolate, 25 per cent ad vaiorem. 

Now, the chairman of the committee introduced yesterday an 
amendment making this read: 

S hocolate, not exceeding 35 cents 
6 $ p finean — 25 per a — A n 

Now, this little amendment which gets rid of the language 
t commercially known as helps those people out on chocolate 
worth more than 35 cents per pound by an ad valorem duty of 25 
per cent, instead of a dutyof2cents per pound. Twenty-five per 
cent on chocolate worth 35 cents per pound means an equivalent 
of 8 cents per pound and upward. 

Now, our great tariff reform friend from Boston, Mr. Pierce, 
who is said to contribute more liberally to the tariff-reform cam- 

ign than any man in Massachusetts, and who is having his in- 

ustry protected by an increased duty under this little amend- 
ment from the Committee on Ways and Means, is writing, I sup- 
pose, to every member of this House to hasten forward the great 
and glorious day when everything else shall be relieved from 
tariff taxation except the manufacture of chocolate and sweet- 
ened chocolate, cocoa, etc., which he is carrying on near the city 
of Boston. 

Oh, this tariff reform is a glorious thing. It recognizes ‘our 
People ” alwaysand it lets the other fellow go. [Applause on the 

publican side.] 

Here the hammer fell. 

r. WILSON of West ia. The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. PAYNE] with his usual humorous logic has jumped 
from toys to chocolate. So far as chocolate is concerned I would 


say that the amendment which was offered by the committee yes- 


teray reduced the rates carried in the b 
pared. 

Mr. REED. Notas reported. 

7 WILSON of West Virginia. The language of the original 
1 — 

Mr. REED. Which original bill? We have had so many! 
[Laughter on the Republican side,] I do not wonder that my 
friend hesitates to refer to any particular original. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. There have been no more 
changes in this bill than-there have been in the bills presented 
by the other side. The only difference is, we have made changes 
against the protected industries, while all their changes were 
generally in favor of them. 

Mr. REED. I guess that is so. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Now, Mr. Chairman, if I 
may be permitted to proceed, the bill as originally worded in 
that section was framed with the coursel of the general apprais- 
ers, or some of them, to avoid disputes which arise sometimes 
at the custom-house in dealing with importations of chocolate 
and sweetened chocolate. 

It was brought to our attention, however, by the same gentle- 
man to whom the gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE] al- 
ludes, that the effect of that would be to give higher protection 
to this product; and, manifesting his faith by his works, he, 
among others, requested that it should be reduced; and the 
amendment which was offered yesterday operates to reduce the 
protection on the 8 manufactured by him. 

Mr. REED. If he was philanthropic, why did not he propose 
to abolish the duty altogether? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I do not suppose he would 
have objected. 

Mr. REED. You do not suppose he would? 7 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I donot know that he would. 

Mr. REED. You do not know that he would? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. He did not object in an 
way. He never asked for an increase, and he especially ask 
for this decrease. 

; = or a Between us now, did he ask you to put it on the 
ree list? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia, Of course he did not. 

Mr. REED. That is all right. Now, do not anybody men- 
tion that. [Laughter.] = 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. But he did what no man on 
your side of the House ever hasdone. He asked for a decrease 
in the protection on his product. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I want to say one word more in 
reply. It may be true that this reduces the duty; but the lan- 
guage does not seem to convey that impression. Before this, 
chocolate, without regard to price, whether 35 cents or more, 
was 2 centsa pound. By this amendment the 2 cents a pound 
applies only to chocolate worth 35 cents a pound or less. Above 
that it is 25 per cent ad valorem, which is more than 2 cents a 
pound, I do not care what Mr. Pierce says. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. I aopo in this discussion the amendment 
which I offered will not be lost sight of in the chocolate deal. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Will the gentleman from New York 
yield for.a question? 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Youramendment proposes to raise 
the duty on children’s dolls, as I understand? 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Do not you think there are enough 

wn people in the United States to tax without taxing chil- 


n? 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. Iam not in favor of taxing children; but 
Iam in favor of giving protection, if you call it protection, to 
the poor men, women, and children who areengaged in the man- 
ufacture of toys and dolls; and the gentleman knows very well 
that 75 per cent of the ple engaged in the manufacture of 
toys are women and children, and poor women and children at 
tha 


t. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. I want to ask the gentleman if 
this protection that is given to the manufacturers of toys and 
dolls will not have just as deleterious an e ect upon that busi- 
ness as protection has upon agricultural products, according to 
the statement of gentlemen on that side? 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. Gentlemen upon the other side have tried 
a great many times by protection to make two bushels of wheat 
grow where nature intended only one should; but they never 
have succeeded by protection yet, and they never will. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. I would like to ask the gentleman 
from New York a question. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. Certainly. 


as originally pre- 
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Mr. STONE of Kentucky. How about the poor children that] Mr. MORSE. A parliamentary inquiry. 
buy the toys? Would it not be well to look after them? The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 


r. LOCKWOOD. I trust to the generosity.of the American 
poopie that they will furnish all the poor children with dolls who 
need them. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. They do not do it. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. It is a pretty poor commentary on the 
charity of human nature if they will not see that the children 
get all the dolls they require. 

Mr. CARUTH. Will the gentleman from New York allow a 
question? 

Mr.LOCKWOOD. From the gentleman from Kentucky, cer- 
tainly. 

Mr. CARUTH. It I understand you, this isa proposition to 
tax Santa Claus, is it not? [Laughter.] 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. It may be; but the old gentleman does 
not object to it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HEPBURN. I desire to ask the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Lock woop] a question, if I can have his attention. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr.HEPBURN. Tunderstand the gentleman from New York 
Mr. Lock woop] to offer this amendment to increase this rate 
of duty in the interest of the women and children who are en- 

ed in the manufacture of these toys. If hisamendment pre- 

will this increased rate of duty in his judgment be a ben- 
efit to those women and children engaged in the manufacture of 
these toys? 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. I offer it in the interest of revenue, and 
in the interest of that class of people who are engaged in it, and 
to sorpi exactly where it was put in 1890, and where it is now. 

Mr. PBURN. Will it be a benefit to those people to have 
the duties increased? That is the question I ask the gentleman. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. I hope it will, like every other proposi- 
tion in this bill, be a benefit to the people. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Will it benefit the particular class for whom 
you are speaking? 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. It will be a benefit to those women and 
children. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. BOWERS of California. Iam going to vote for it. That 
isallright. [Laughter.] 

Mr. REED. I do not see why there should be any surprise 
that the gentleman from New York [Mr. Lockwoop] should 
make such a sensible admission as that. The gentleman evi- 
dently believes it. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. I did not catch the gentleman’s remark. 

Mr. REED. Isay it ought not to bea matter of surprise that 

ou should make so sensible an admission as that, because that 
ies at the foundation of our system, which you now agree to. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. Have you at last discovered anything 
which you would consider sensible coming from this side of the 
House? eel | i 

Mr. REED. You know our side were just applauding you, so 
your question is answered. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. Then you ought to lose confidence in it. 

Mr. REED. Oh, no; I agree with my own side. 

Mr. WALKER. And the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Lock woop] does not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment tothe 
amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment. 

The question being taken, the Chairman announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. Division. 

The committee again divided; and there were—ayes 126, noes 
10 


Accordingly the amendment was ogros to. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Ioffer thefollowing amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On pago 32, line 1, after the word “ and” insert salt-water;“ and on page 
73, Line 19, after the word “fish” add “frozen or packed in ſce.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the amendment 

will be agreed to. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 

following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
On paga Sn paragraph Sg, bce line 20 by striking out “fifteen ” and in 
“Paragraph 336. Precious stones of all kinds cut, but not set, 10 per cent 

ad valorem.” 

Mr. WILSON. This is to correct a eg Siege of the bill. 

Mr. PAYNE, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle- 

man a question. 


+ 


Mr. MORSE, As I understand, we are now considering the 
schedule as to jewelry and precious stones. I want to know if it 
is in order at this point to offer an amendment to this schedule 
of jewelry, 57. I have an amendment to the item of jewelry and 
precious stones which I desire to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is it applicable to this section? 

Mr. MORSE. No, sir: but to the previous paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not think it will be in 
order, under the ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. REED. I desire toask the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia a question. Do I understand you to say that this is to cor- 
rect a misprint? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PAYNE. Do you not remember that we called your at- 
tention to this when the bill was reported to the committee, 
when you made it 15 instead of 10, and we suggested to you 
that you could not collect more than 10 per cent, and still the 
committee voted to retain it at 15 per cent? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. What was the first part of 
the gentleman’s statement? 

Mr. PAYNE. Lask the gentleman if he does not remember 
that we called the attention of the committee to this paragraph 
when the bill was readin the committee, and asked them if they 
could collect 15 per cent instead of 10 per cent? 

Mr. REED. And they deliberately voted it into the bill. 
How can it be a misprint? 

Mr. PAYNE. And you deliberately voted to have it 15 in- 
stead of 10. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. The gentleman may be cor- 
rect; I do not dispute the gentleman’s statement. 

Mr. PAYNE. Now, I want to ask one question further 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Let me complete my answer 
to your question. 

f Mr. PAYNE. I thought you were through; I beg your par- 
on. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. The a may be cor- 
rect in his statement. If that is his recollection of it I will not 
dispute that at this point; but the majority of the committee, 
before the bill was reported, after mature consideration, placed 
it at 10 per cent. I thought that was before it had been acted 
upon by the committee. 

Mr. PAYNE. I think the gentleman is mistaken about that. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Very well; I will not dis- 
Be the gentleman’s recollection; but I will say that before the 

ili was reported to the House an order was made by the ma- 
jority of the committee that it be changed. 

Mr. PAYNE. It was not done in the committee. There was ~ 
a direct vote taken in the committee to put in 15 instead of 10. 
Now, another suggestion; I want to ask if this change is not the 
result of mature deliberation, with the object of giving cheaper 
diamonds to the rer peo ie of the country [laughter on the 
Republican side], so that they could have them cheaper? Of 
course, we are not producing any diamonds, and if the tariff comes 
out of the consumer, why then it is in the interest of the con- 
sumer, so that the poor people can have cheaper diamonds. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. The gentleman from New 
York can take thatexplanation of it if he thinks itis a good one, 
and will be satisfactory to him. But our explanation is this: 
After reflecting upon the matter, we thought the best thing todo 
would be to put it at 10 per cent, as that was the highest duty 
that could be collected on anything which carries so much value 
in a small s 5 

Mr. PAYNE. I supposed it was in the interest of the poor 

le who wanted diamonds. 
sn eld of Mn H Mr. E, I desire the atten- 
tion of my colleague [Mr. HUNTER. 

Mr. HUN TER. Very well. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. This is an amendment to reduce 
the duty on diamonds from 15 to 10 per cent. I want the atten- 
tion of my colleague to the fact that his speech of a quarter of a 
century’s standing is now to be destroyed. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Chairman 
oe CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana is recog- 

Zea. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I wish to inquire what amendment is pend- 
ing? There was so much confusion that it is not known what 
amendment is pending. 

The amendment was again reported. 


Schedule 3. cent ad valorem, embracing diamonds, gems, 
pearls, rubies, and o 2 stones, and imitations thereof. = 


Here is an article of luxury, pure and simple. You can not 
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well imagine articles that are more perfectly articles of luxury 
than gems, precious stones, statuary, and paintings. These are 

al articles of luxury, purchased and brought to our coun- 
try by gentlemen of ample fortune. The argument always has 
been that if you put a duty very high it will result insmuggling. 
That would have been an argument in 1846, and a very strong 
argument, for our system of examination waa then very imper- 
fect. But the progres of improvement in the administration of 
our tariff laws has been so great since that time that that argu- 
ment has no force whatever. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Will the gentleman yield to a question? 

Mr. HOLMAN, Certainly. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I understand that the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from West Virginia proposes to reduce the 
duty on diamonds and precious stones? 

r. HOLMAN. Yes; from 15 to 10 per cent. I insist that 

that act which has been longest in force as a tariff measure, and 

- the only tariff law ever long in forca, ought to be a persuasive 
argument to the Democrats of this House at least. 

Í think that 30 per cent is a tax that will be collected just as 
certain as 10 per cent; and I want to say to my friend from West 
pe De that there is a sentiment in this. The position occu- 
pied by this side of the House is that luxuries, not the prime 
necessities of life, shall bear the burdens of taxation; and yet an 
article of pure, simple luxury, enjoyed only by men ofample for- 
tune, is put down to 10 per cent while the duty on the clothing 
of our people and their wives and children is 40 and 45 per cent 
ad valorem. ’ 

I hope my friend will not insiston that. I insist that there are 
certain articles that should go upon this bill and be subjected to 

ust taxation, articles of luxury pure and simple, enjoyed only 
y ponie of ample fortune, articles of this class, and paintings 
and statuary. I think they should bear the tax which was found 
proper in former years when we were on a strictly revenue basis. 
. HOPKINS of Illinois. Is the gentleman in favor of put- 
ting a anig on works of art? 
r. HOLMAN. Yes, as to private parties; not as to institu- 
tions of learning. - 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Works of art imported by such 
people as the Astors and the Vanderbilts, for example? 

r. HOLMAN. Iam in favor of putting a duty of at least 30 
per cent on statuary and paintings. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Does not the gentleman know that 
‘this bill as reported by the Ways and Means Committee puts 
works of art on the free list, and allows the Vanderbilts and 
5 Rockefellers and the Astors to bring in their works of art 

ree, 

Mr. HOLMAN. Iam aware of that fact, and Democrats on 
this side of the House will appreciate the criticism. The duty 
was formerly 30 per cent under a revenue tariff; now itis proposed 
to be 15 per cent. Thatis not the way to deal with articles like 
these; articles of pure luxury. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I simply wanted to call the gen- 
tleman’s attention to the fact that this Democratic committee 
has brought in that recommendation. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Attention has been called to it already. I 
think before this bill becomes a law all of these articles of luxury 
will be placed on the dutiable list and that the Democratic doc- 
trine will be carried out; that articles of luxury which are mainly 
purchased by gentlemen and women of ample fortunes shall bear 
the higher duties, and articles of prime necessity for the comfort 
of the homes of our people shall bear low taxation. Let the 
wealth of the country bear a just measure of taxation. 


[Mr. HAGER withholds his remarks for revision. 
pendix.] 


Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, the amendment under consid- 
eration is one which doubtless has been presented to the coun- 
try for the purpose of drawing a line between the poor people 
and the rich people upon a revenue theory more sharply tested 
here than on any other item probably in this schedule. And I 
want to say to my friend from Illinois | Mr. CANNON] that I thank 
him very PUAN for calling the attention of this House toa speech 
which he says I made a quarter of a century ago, and in which 
he says I condemned the policy of placing diamonds on the free 
list, or taxing them only 10 Pe cent, while clothing was taxed 
84 percent, and the shelter above poor people’s heads was taxed 
20 per cent, as well as the comforts of life. j 

I am proud of the record I have made hitherto on the ques- 
tion of taxing the wealth of the people of this nation instead of 
taxing their wants. Further than that, I want to say to this 
House that I have never been guilty of making a speech before 
the people of this country or in this Chamber which by its vul- 
por and indecency drove me into exile for two years. [Deris- 

ve cries of Oh] oh!” on the Republican side.] I want to say fur- 
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ther, that the gentleman brings this matter to the attention of 
the House for the express purpose of reflecting as it were upon 


myself. I can not conceive of any other purpose. Whilst I 
have always treated the gentleman with the utmost courtesy 
and fairness, and shall continue to do so, yet I shall always ex- 
ercise that propriety and decency which are becoming toamem- 
ber of this House as well as a citizen of the State of Illinois, 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I crave recognition 
for a brief time right now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinoisis recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I have had almost 
twenty years’ service in this House. The gentleman who has 
just taken his seat is now serving his first term. My reference 
to him was entirely good natured, while, as I believed, apt. It 
was made with the recollection of a speech which he made a 
quarter of a century ago and which has been repeated upon the 
hustings every time that I have heard him talk in the State of 
Illinois to the Democratic people who were assembled to hear 
him, in which, without variation for those twenty-five years, he 
has taken this text, My fellow-citizens, I come to plead to you 
for the common people whose clothing is taxed 50 or 60 per cent 
and whose shelter is taxed 20 per cent, as against the diamonds 
of the rich poopie who are taxed only 10 per cent.” And then 
striking an attitude and throwing up his arms he would say, 
Not all the blood of a crucified Christ upon Calvary is sufficient 
to wipe out such infamy.” [Laughter and applause. 

Recollecting that speech which most of my people and most 
of his people in Illinois have heard so often, when the leader of 
his side of the House was moving to put diamonds on the free 
list, I from pure kindness to my colleague, thinking perhaps it 
might escape his notice, now when legislation is to be had, 
wanted to hear that clarion voice raised in defense of the rights 
of 2 poor as against the rich. [Applause on the Republican 
side. 

My colleague rising in his place and referring to a speech that 
I made in the hurry of running debate in the Fifty-first Congress, 
which was misrepresented and misstated 

Mr. HUNTER. Will the gentleman allow me—— 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Just a moment and then I will 
hastened back to that misrepresentation, and with the true in- 
stincts of an unfair debater seeks to insert his nostrils in the al- 
leged filth and misrepresentation of the then 

Mr. HUNTER. I want to say to the gentleman—— 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Instead of rising and speaking at 
least in a courteous manner of the now, and addressing himself 
to this legislation. f 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I will not further characterize the 
subterfuge of a weak man. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, as the gentleman has with- 
drawn or denied statements referred to by me, and which he 
has been credited throughout this country as having made, of 
course I withdraw any characterization of such statements made 
on this floor. I want to be absolutely correct about this matter. 
Those statements were reported from time to time, as the gen- 
tleman well knows, in the public press; but I do not here pur- 
pose to raise any issue or question with reference to the conduct 
of any gentleman unless it is absolutely true. I therefore with- 
draw any remarks (if I made any) which were improper, reflect- 
ing upon the gentleman’s conduct in a former Congress. 

r. SPRINGER. I desire to draw the attention of the com- 
mittee to the pending amendment. 

92 CHAIRMAN. The Committee of the Whole will come 
to order. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I hope the committee will 
be in order, as I intend to introduce such variety into the pro- 
ceedings as will perhaps be a surprise to the committee; but I 
claim this meritfor it, that I shall talk about the presentamend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
is restored. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOL- 
MAN] moves an amendment to place a duty of 30 per cent ad va- 
lorem upon precious stones and imitations thereof, cut but not 
sst. 

I desire to call the attention of the committee to the fact 
that under this item there were imported into the United States 
last year articles valued at $14,740,000, and the 10 per cent ad 
valorem duty amounted to $1,474,000. This amendment restores 
the duty upon diamonds and precious stones which was imposed 
by the Walker tariff, and also, I believe, the duty that was im- 

under the tariff act of 1883. 

If the amendment of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOL- 

MAN] is agreed to, and the same amount of importations fs had, 


The gentleman will suspend until order 
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the duty received per year under this amendment will amount 
to $4,422,000, or two-thirds more than the 8 during 
the past year, that being 10 per cent and this being 30. 

The reason for making this duty low, or the pretext or excuse 
for putting it low—perhaps I had better use the word reason,“ 
as I do not desire to be offensive—is that if the duty is high, the 
articles will be smuggled into the country, and we will get no 
revenue at all. That is the reason alleged, that if the duty is 
put up high, we will lose revenue by reason of the articles being 
smuggled into the country. 

For the sake of argument I will assume that that is true, and 
that we would not get any duty if you put the rate a ee 30 per 
cent, but if that were true I would be willing to give up the $1,400,- 
000 of revenue which we get under this rate, rather than give 
up the argument which every Democrat has made over this 
country, that the present duty is a discrimination in favor of the 
rich and st the poor. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The gentleman would rather give up the 
revenue than the argument? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I would rather give up the revenue than 
to give up the principle involved, that we ought to tax luxuries. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] I would rather give up the 
revenue of a million and a quarter of money than to give up 
the principle involved in this amendment. But we will give up 
no revenue. I want gentlemen to reflect upon the fact that 
there will beas much smuggling done under one rate as under the 
other. Thelegitimate dealers—and that embraces the great mass 
of the people engaged in this business—the legitimate dealers in 
jewels of this kind can notafford to put in their show cases in the 
cities and towns of this country one dollar’s worth of these articles 
that they can not show a receipt for the duty upon. If they 
should put upon their shelves or in their show cases diamonds 
and precious stones which had not paid the duty, any revenue 
agent who came into their stores and found that such articles 
had been smuggled into the country, could seize the entire stock 
of goods in the store and have them confiscated for violation of 
the revenue laws. 

Mr. HENDRIX. How could you identify them? 

Mr. SPRINGER. If one great house in the city of New York, 
which perhaps has a million dollars’ worth of these goods in its 
show cases at one time, were to be unable to show a receipt for 
any of its jewelry or precious stones, the whole stock could be 
seized and subject to confiscation by reason of the failure to pay 
the duty. We can collect from three great houses in New Yor 
City, upon the legitimate business which they do, enough money 
nee fi this tariff to make up $1,400,000. There is no difficulty 
about it at all. These great houses can not afford to pa upon 
their shelves one dollar’s worth of this kind of goods that they 
can not show a receipt for from the custom-house. 

Here the hammer fell.] 

r. NEWLANDS. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say in the lim- 
ited time afforded me afew words with reference tothe effect of 
this bill u the section which I in part represent. My re- 
marks apply to the State of Nevada; but they will also apply 
with equal effect, I believe, to that entire mountain region 
hounded by the Sierra Nevadas on the one side and the Rocky 
Mountains upon the other, and comprising five or six States and 
three Territories. 

You all know what the industries of that region are. The 
are very limited. They are in the main cattle-raising, agricul- 
ture, silver-mining, lead-mining, the raising of wool, and the 
production of borax and soda. One of these seven industries, 
silver-mining, has already been prostrated by legislation. It is 
now pro to prostrate four others by putting their products 
on the free list, and denying them even the incidental protection 
. e foreign products which an equal revenue law would 

0 


You all know what the effect has been of the p ve de- 
monetization of silver on the silver- industry of that re- 
on. That industry now lies prostrate. it not all the more 
portant that the remaining industries should be sustained, or 
at leastshould not be subjected to legislative attack? Lead mining 
has been pursued there in conjunction with silver mining. Itis 
all the more important that lead should receive at least the pro- 
tection of the revenue tariff, as the value of silver has been im- 
pare But lead ores have been put upon the free list in this 
ill, and we are now about to be subjected to the competition of 
the cheap labor of Mexico. : } 

In that region the industry of woolgrowing and sheep-raising 
has developed under the protection of existing laws. Wool is 
put upon the free list by this bill, and the sear even of a 
reyenue tariff is proposed to be withdrawn from it. 

Prominent among the industries of Nevada is the production 
of alkalis, the production of borax and of soda. Large deposits 
of these minerals lie in these alkaline deserts; and under the 
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amounts of cap- 
tal have been invested in works for their production, thus far 
without much profit, but the industry is increasing and will em- 


3 afforded by the existing tariff large 


loy a large number of men. It is proposed in bill to put 

racic acid and crude borax and soda upon the free list, and 

the revenue of the country is to suffer to the extent of $50,000 
per annum, heretofore secured from them. 

Now, I know the futility of offering an amendment with ref- 
erence to this tariff bill in this House without the concurrence 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, but inasmuch as neither 
that region nor the Pacific coast has not been represented on that 
committee, I can not believe that the committee acted upon full 
information regarding the importance of these industries to that 
great section. 


As I understand it, the gration of free wool has already been 
finally acted upon by this body; but as to the remain ndus- 
tries—lead, borax, and soda—I appeal to the Ways and Means 


Committee to submit an amendment to this body putting a rea- 
sonable tariff on lead ore, upon boracic acid, and borax and Q 
a tariff, if you please, not for protection, but for revenue, giving 
to these industries at least incidental protection, and thus sus- 
taining their existence. 

I apprehend that this is not the time to apply the surgeon’s 
knife, when the patient is ill unto đeath, and while the entire 
mining region is now suffering under the prostration by legis- 
lation of its chief industry. I appeal to the committee's sense 
of fairness and justice not to strike down all five of the indus- 
tries in which Nevada and that entire mining region is inter- 
ested at one session of Congress. If they believe abuses exist, 
let them apply palliative treatment. If they believe we should 

roceed to free trade, let the progress be gradual. If they be- 
lieve in a tariff for revenue only, let them impose upon these 
industries a tariff for revenue which will give that blighted and 
suffering section the protection which belongs at least to equal 
laws. 55 15 on the Republican side.] 

Mr. MMINGS. Mr. Chairman, my friend from Indiana 
[Mr. HOLMAN] is mistaken when he says that the Walker tariff 
put a duty of 30 per cent on unset diamonds. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Just a moment. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. You can take your own time, my friend. 
I have only five minutes. Mr. Chairman, I believe that the 
original action of the Ways and Means Committee on precious 
stones was taken on a petition of the Diamond Workers’ Union 
of New York, who asked for an increase of only 5 ad cent ot the 
duty on uncut diamonds. That petition will be found on 
1440 of the RECORD. After the Committee on Ways and Means 
in its wisdom had decided to raise the duty to 15 per cent, a com- 
mittee of importers came here from New York, and the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means decided to reduce it to 10 per cent. 
As an indication of what induced them to come to that decision 
I want to read this correspondence: 


COMMITTEE OX WAYS AND MEANS, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., December 9, 1893. 
GENTLEMEN: On my return to this city I find your letter of the 2d instant, 
Ihave brought its contents to the attention of the members of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, and I have personally supported the position 
which you have taken. 
ours, very truly, 
To Messrs. HODENPYL & Sons, 
Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 


P. S.—I did not consider that a personal visit would be of any advantage. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 11, 1898. 
HODENPYL & Sons, 170 Broadway, New York: 
Your suggestion has been adopted. 


W. BOURKE COCKRAN. 


W. BOURKE COCKRAN. 
NEW YORE, December 11, 1598. 

DEAR Sm: Your esteemed favor and tel came duly to hand. The 
committee have requested that in the name of the trade I should heartily 
thank you for your personal efforts and assistance in this matter, for an in- 
crease of duty would have seriously affected our trade and not at all in- 

the revenue to the Government. 

The committee were about starting for Washington armed with letters of 
introduction from Robert B. Roosevelt, J. Edward Simmons, JOSEPH d. 
HENDRIX, and Governor Flower, but your prompt attention and courtesy 
have now made our visit to Washington unnecessary. I remain, dear sir, 


Very truly 
ox ee A. J. G. HODENPYL, 
Chairman, 
Hon. W. BOURKE COCKRAN, M. C., Washington, D. C. 


[Laughter.] 
Now, Mr. Chairman, that information did not seem to be sat- 


isfactory to the committee, for they reported a bill here with 15 
per cent duty on diamonds. Since then Mr. Hodenpyl and his 
associates have found it necessary to come to Washington. The 


1894. 
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result is we have the committee here before this House propos- 

ing to reduce that tax on precious stones from 15 per cent to 10 
r cent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. CUMMINGS. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes more. 
There was no objection. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. The correspondence I have read is taken 
from the Jewelers’ Circular, a paper published in the interest of 
jewelers and diamond importers of the city of New York. I 
want to say, further, Mr. Chairman, that when the committee 
of diamond-workers came to Washington, at their request Iwent 
to Mr. CocKRAN, and he faithfully promised that he would stand 
by me in the effort to put the duty up to 15 per cent. 

In the McKinley bill there was a tax of 25 cents a bushel on 
potatoes: a tax of 3 cents a head on cabbage, a tax of 5 cents a 

ozen on eggs, a tax of 30 cents a bushel on barley, and a tax of 
only 10 p cent on diamonds. I wantto give Mr. McKinley the 
credit that belongs to him. He pledged himself to the diamond 
workers from New York that he would see that the duty was 
raised, and raised considerably. I know that among the amend- 
ments he had to offer to the House, but which were cut off by 
the operation of the special order when the McKinley bill was 
before it. this increased tax on diamonds was left out, not through 
any fault of Maj. McKinley, but through the fault of the special 
order which put his bill through the House before he could dis- 
pose of the whole of his amendments, 

Mr. Chairman, I am astonished that any Democratic Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means will leave in their bill taxes on the ne- 
cessities of life higher than the tax on diamonds. 

They are a luxury, and the Democratic doctrine has always 
been that luxuries ought to be taxed higher than the neces- 
saries of life. [Applause.] I do not care whether you make the 


tax 30 per cent or 25 per cent or 15 per cent. I hope it will be 
put at the point where it will yield the most reyenue to the Gov- 
ernment. I take no stock in the argument that the increase of 


the duty will lead to smuggling, for if you acceptthatargument 
what is to become of the duty of 50 per centon laces? Certainly 
it is just as easy to smuggle laces as itis to smuggle diamonds. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, I stand by the members of this Diamond 
Polishers’ Union. They ask for an increase of only 5 per cent 
in this duty, and Iam sure that when the importers ask for 10 
per cent and the diamond workers ask for 15, if there is any 
manliness in the House it will heed the request of the poor as 
against that of therich. [Applause.] 

Here Mr. CUMMINGS’S time expired. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
MoRsE] is recognized. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to address myself not 
only to the amendment which I have offered to the jewelry 
schedule, but to the two other items in this bill, which seriously 
affect the peoa of my district, i.e., the duty on finished gran- 
ite,” and the duty on tacks and rivets.” Nearly all the manu- 
facturers of the latter in the United States are located in my 

district. I have as yet had no opportunity to offer amendments 
to the last two items. 

First, as to the jewelry schedule: 

I do not understand my constituents to especially object to the 
committee's amendment to ph 336, reducing the duty on 
precious stones of all kinds cut, but not set, from 15 to 10 per 


cent. 

Mr. DINGLEY. But they would object to a reduction of the 
duty as provided in the next line upon set stones? 

Mr. MORSE. Certainly they would, because precious stones 
or pearls, set or strung, is jewelry. Certainly crude stones are 
the raw material of the jewelry manufacture not found in this 
country to any extent, and the lower the duty on them the bet- 
ter for the manufacture, I understand the latter were put on 
the free list in the McKinley bill at the request of my constitu- 
ents, and are continued there in this bill. 

Mr. DINGLEY. You are not referring to paragraph 336? 

Mr. MORSE, No. Iam especially addressing myself to par- 
agraph 334, and when that paragraph is reached, if it ever is, 
which reads as follows: 


Jewelry: All articles not specially provided for in this act, and commo; 
as “jewelry,” and cameos in Fenn: 35 per cent ad valorem. ay 


‘I pro to move tostrike out “thirty-five” and insert fifty,” 
which is the existing law. 

I have in my district the town of Attleboro, containing a pop- 
ulation of 8,000, the entire business of which is the manufac- 
turing of 1 


My distinguis ed colleague [Gen. DRAPER], rerpesenting the 


Eleventh district, represents the town of North Attleboro, a 
place of 7,000 inhabitants, the only business of which is the man- 
ufaciure of jewelry. 


This bill proposes to reduce the duty on this luxury from the 

existing duty of 50 per cent to 35 percent. Now, Mr. Chairman 
and gentlemen of the House of Representatives, if I understand 
the announced policy of the Democratic majority in this House, 
it is their purpose in framing a tariff bill for revenue to bear 
lightly upon necessities and heavily upon luxuries. Surely no 
one claim that jewelry is a necess iy, 
There is bound to be a large amount of foreign jewelry im- 
ported into this country. Why should not that importation be 
required to pay a high duty, and thus afford incidental protec- 
tion tomy constituents and to those of my colleague? 

Surely itcan not be argued, with a deficit of $70,000,000 staring 
us in the face, that the country does not need this revenue, 

Under the wise protective policy of the Republican party and 
the McKinley tariif bill the inventive genius of these manufac- 
turers and workmen has enabled them to produce plated jewelry 
of all kinds at a lower price to the American consumer, so that 
these ornamentations, which the humblest citizen desires for 
himself, his wife, and his daughters, are placed within the reach 
of the poorest of our people. 

I wil 5 to this speech correspondence which will show 
how American jewelry has been imitated in Europe, and how 
injurious to my constituents will be the reduction in the duty 
proposed by this bill. 

I have presented upon this floor, Mr. Chairman, a memorial 
signed by all the manufacturers of Attleboro, and by hundreds 
of their emoloyés, protesting against the proposed reduction, as 
follows. -I send it to the Clerk’s desk to be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


To Hon. GEORGE F. HOAR, Hon. H. C. LODGE, and Hon. ELIJAH A, Morse: 


We, the undersigned, citizens of Attleboro, sincerely believing that the 
so-called Wilson tariff revision bill, now pending for the consideration of 
the Congress of the United States, if enacted, will be disastrous alike to 
labor and capital in the manufacturing interests of this Commonwealth, 
and especially to the prevailing industry in this community. to wit, the 
manufacture of jewelry; that under sald reduction it is impossible to suc- 
cessfully compete with foreign manufacturers without a corresponding re- 
duction in the price of labor; that such reduction would result in great 
hardship to labor, which is by no means at present overpaid. 

Wherefore, we hereby enter our protest against the enactment of said 
bill, and we sincerely and earnestly appeal to our Representatives in Con- 
gress to use all honorable means to prevent such enactment. 


Mr. MORSE. The following letter from a prominent citizen of 
Attleboro is self-explanatory and pertinent to this discussion: 
Hon. ELIJAH A. MORSE: 

DEAR Sm: The workmen of Attleboro have sent in their protest against 
the reduction of the t duty on jewelry, the manufacture of which makes 
ap haven ecan not 


ing towns in New E 
t 


ears made rapid progress in the manufacture of roll-plated jewelry. 
. — years the class of goods made across the water has been gol, sliver, 


ome of our manufacturers have, within the last year, been able to buy 
roll-plated chains by the foot, made by cheap European labor, with the pres- 
ent duty prevailing, for less than the same chains can be produced in their 
own factories. 

One of onr manufacturers did a good business in Mexico and South 
America on a certain patented article, namely, a sleeve-button, which was 
taken within the last year across to A 3 and sold in the 
above-mentioned countries for one-half the price that our American house 
8 ved for the Pane: —.— : 3 

nless our man urers are protected the wages of our work- 
men must necessarily be Ane in on er to meet fo competition. 

I wish I had the time to go further into details on subject, that you 
might more fully understand how serious will be the blow to our industry 
Should the so-called Wilson tariff bill become a law. 

Lask you, in behalf of the workmen and citizens of our town, to do all in 
e power to protect our business and prevent that bill from becoming u 


W. 
Fight it inch by inch, and insist that the present duty remain as it is, that 
our workmen may receive a fair compensation for thelr labor. * 
Yours, very truly, S. O. BIGNEY. 
ATTLEBORO, Mass., January 1, 1894. E 


DUTY ON GRANITE. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Chairman, I have had no opportunity to 
offer numerous amendments to the pending tariff bill which 
have been sent to me by my constituents, and which are of vital 
momen to their welfare and to the business in which they are 
engaged. 

For more than one hundred years the business of quarryin 
and finishing granite for building purposes, for monuments, an 
for other purposes has been a great industry in Massachusetts. 

It was represented to me in the Fifty-Hirst Congress that the 
low duty prevailing prior to the passage of the McKinley tariff 
bill permitted foreign manufacturers of granite to successfully 
import their product, so large an item of which is labor, into 
this country, and underbid American manufacturers of granite. 

I showed in the course of the debate in that Congress, and sat- 
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isfied the Committee on Ways and Means that every color and 
quality of granite known on the face of the earth was found in 
our country. 

I showed the committee conclusively that, as this granite was 
imported here and came as ballast the freight was nominal, and 
the costof labor so much lower in Europe, greatinjustice was done 
to American manufacturers. 

And I think that it has been demonstrated, even at the exist- 
ing duty of 40 per cent on finished granite, which this bill pro- 
poses to reduce one-half—I say, at the existing duty, crude stone 
may ve shipped from Quincy, Mass., to Europe, finished there 
and returned to this country, owing to the difference in labor, at 
a saving over the cost in this country. 

In answer to my representations in the Fifty-first Congress, 
the committee of that Congress placed the duty at 40 per centon 
finished granite. As before stated, itis now proposed to reduce 
this one-half. 

If this reduction shall become a law there will be but one 
course open to the American manufacturers—either to close their 
one ea or reduce wages to something approximating European 

evel. 

I protest against thisreduced duty. Lappend to these remarks 
the testimony taken before the Committee on Ways and Means 
on the subject of granite: 


GRANITE. 


[Paragraph 127.] 


CALAIS, ME., September 11, 1893. 
Our granite does not come in competition with any granite found in the 
United States. It resembles the Scotch red granite, which is largely im- 
ported. 


That we e by keen economy and the elosest application to completely 
exclude the teh red te from the American market. Our stone is ex- 
actly the same color and formation as the Scotch, and it is astronger stone, 
ha been tested in Boston in 1873 and stood of 14,000 pounds to 
the Scotch a little under 9,000 pounds. We have the only quarry that can 
effectually compete with the Scotch. 

That is, putting our stone in this market in place of the Scotch, it will 

ve grat Spe to many thousands of men, which will bea benefit to the 

nited States and an immense benefit to Calais, Me., without injury to any 
person — stonecutters in Scotland. 

That the I! cents a cubic foot will pay a dividend of more than 6 per cent to 
any company or companies on whatever capital may be required to work 
the business, be it much or little. 

That every different color stone, especially where the article is so good and 

tty, gives the architects a larger variety to make desirable contrasts. 
‘his we think isa t benefit to the nation. 

That we have an inexhaustible supply of stone of the finest and prettiest 
red granite in the world. Our q is 40 miles by water from Calais, Me., 
and 16 miles from Eastport, Me. It is 1} miles long, from 150 to 200 feet high, 
and one-third of a mile wide. Enough t-class stone to make fifty inex- 
haustible quarries. 

We trust you will accept this stone as one of the raw materials to be ad- 
mitted free of duty for the development aua 8 of the United States, 
especially as in admitting it free it does not interefere with American gran- 
ites, ony with the Scotch granite. 


We 8 en the above statements later by petitlons signed by ar- 
chitects and ders in the large cities in this <a 
NEW BRUNSWICK RED GRANITE COMPANY OF MAINE, 
Per F. T. C. BURPEE. 
QUINCY, MASS., September 20, 1893. 
The und ed resents the Granite Manufacturers’ Association of 


ersigned rep: 
„Mass. The objects of this association are to improve and advance 
e interests of our business, but in no way to control the sale, leaving com- 
petition in trade to govern the price of our product. Quincy is the oldest 
te center in the United States, being noted for its production of granite 
or public buildings and monumental works. At the present time nearly all 


its business in te is confined in the latter trade, paying for labor each 


month, approximately, 875,000. In the troubles with employés of 1890 we 
based our prices for labor on the McKinley tariff of 40 per cent. It is shown 
by the prices of importers as quoted that they undersell usin Scotch 


and Swede monuments about 10 per cent, where r is largely the com- 
ponent of the design called for, showing you that 50 per cent, what we 
asked for at that zime, would have given us an equal chance to compete with 
foreign manufacturers, where labor is from 33 to 50 cent lower. 

Monuments can be ded in Boston cheaper from Great Britain by 
steamers than we can ship 50 miles by railfrom that center. It is also a fact 
that since 1890 the importation has increased about 100 per cent, a fact taken 
officially from the custom-house, Boston, showing you that if the tariff was 
scaled down the increased of labor in this country will take away al- 
most the entire business of Quincy. In 1892 we had trouble with the unskilled 
labor supported by the skilled labor. After a long le we settled with 
them b mt, Which we will file, on the prices of 1591, agreeing to pay 
that bill of prices until 1895. Therefore you see, Mr. Chairman and gen 
lemen, any reduction in tariff means no business unless we should break- 
our agreements with — RA as competition to-day brings us down to only 
a living profit in our business. 

See designs with prices as quoted by importers. 

Therefore, in behalf of the Granite Manufacturers’ Association es 
Mass., which com: all the granite dealers of the city, I respectfully ask 
that no reduction in the tariff on granite be made. 

Yours, respectfully, 
J. Q. A. FIELD. 


Below will be found the illustrations referred to by Mr. Field 
showing the cost of a monument and a column die manufactured 
in Europe and laid down in Boston at the present rate of duty, 
40 per cent, showing that at the existing duty and existing wages 


the foreign manufacturer still has the advantage, and he will 
have an finans advantage if the duty shall be reduced one- 
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A mcnument-like sketch attached, No, 2779 (seeopage 9), was priced 
reliable firms in Aberdeen as follows: pi * 
a Peterhead, £36; Hill of Fare, £35. 
(B.) Peterhead, £35; Hill of Fare, £34. 
(C.) Peterhead, £39; Hill of Fare, £38. 
(D.) Peterhead. £36 128. 6¢.; Hill of Fare, E 4s. 
(E.) Peterhead, £41 128,.6¢.; Hill of Fare. £39 12s. 6d, 
These prices would average £374 in Peterhead and 


in Hul of Fare; 
adding to above duty, counsel fees, and freight would 


cost landed at 

ton practically #275, which includes profit to the manafastirer. The cost 

in Quincy, as figured by several parties, of thissame monument landed in Bos- 
ton, without any profit whatever, would be as follows: 


(A.) = Quincy. (B.) $439, Quincy. 


00 difference outside profit. 


A column die · like sketch, 8 feet 7 inches by 1 foot 11 inches by 2 feet 7 inches. 
Nox. 
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40 per cent duty 
Freight to Boon 3 


Difference, $56.62, favor of Scotch. 
E poena also an explanatory letter addressed to me by Mr. 
eld: 


GRANITE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND, 
Boston, January 22, 1894. 

DEAR SIR: Your esteemed favor of the th came to hand this a. m., and 
contents fully noted. Isend you this day under separate wrapper the cuts 
as you request. Kindly return the same after you get the impressions. 

e monument, as represented by design No. 1. was finished the Ist of 
January. The die, as represented ar design No. 2, was set in Mount Wollas- 
ton Cemetery Saturday, Jan The letters you inquire about refer 
to firms in Aberdeen who quo prices on that ‘iP Both these jobs 
were by Quincy firms, and these figures are strictly reliable. 

The two ney men whoquoted prices $238 and voted for reduction in 
tarifi, that Is, they voted the Democratic ticket. They have since changed 
their minds, as they see the difference in real f In my article before 
the Ways and Means Committee you will notice I refer to these facts, stating 
that where labor is the component part the difference is very noticeable. 

Two petitions, one from manufacturers and one from the stonecutters of 
Quincy, have been p in the hands of Congressman MCETTRICK and the 
matter has been fully explained to him. r 

Trusting I have answered all your questions, and thanking you for your 
kind offer to aid us in this matter, I remain, 

Very truly, 
J. Q. A. FIELD, President. 
Per J. W. FROST, Secretary, 
27 School street, Boston, 
HON. E. A. MORSE, Washington, D. C. 


The city of Quincy, in which this business is most extensively 
carried on, is no longerin my district, butis now represented on 
this floor by Hon. MICHAEL J. MCETTRICK., who, I think, sym- 
pathizes with me in the desire to increase the duty on granite. 

_I understand that he has presented a large petition here, 
signed by a thousand or more workmen of that city, and I be- 
lieve signed by every granite manufacturer in the city. 

I still have remaining in my district some of the granite in- 
dustry, at Randolph, and other places, and I join with my col- 
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league from the Tenth district in the prayer that this great in- 
justice may not be done the granite manufacturers and work- 
men of Massachusetts. 

DUTY ON TACKS AND RIVETS. 


Mr. Chairman, I represent upon this floor the tack industry of 
the United States—substantially the entire tack industry. This 
bill does great injustice to my constituents. First, in that it 
places too low a duty upon this product. Second, that it changes 
the duty from a specific to an ad valorem, which will admit of un- 
dervaluation by foreign manufacturers and injurious competi- 
tion to this great industry of my district. : 

Third, this ad valorem duty will lay down the products of Eu- 
ro manufacturers at a less duty than the bill fixes upon the 
raw material of these manufactures, and I desire to amend the 
bill by increasing the duty from 25 to 35 per cent. 

The following letter from John H. Parks, the treasurer of the 
great Atlas Tack Manutacturing Company, sets forth the points 
which I have made more forcibly than I could hope to do from 
my limited kuowledge of the business: 


Boston, MASS., December 4, 1893. 


My DEAR SIR: Permit me to inform you that 84 per cent of all the tacks 
and small nails made inthe United States are produced in Massachusetts, 
and that 79 per cent of all active tack machines in the United States are 
operated in Massachusetts. Also that 77 per cent of all the tacks and nails 
made in the United States are made in the Old Colony, and 73 per cent of all 
active tack machines in the United States are operated in the Old Colony. 
You therefore represent in your district by far the largest tack manufactur- 
ing center in the world. The Atlas Tack Corporation, of itself, makes 48 per 
cent of all the tacks and nails in this country. and it has no rival anywhere 
of even hoe importance in the volume and variety of its output in 
thisline. I write just to add one word about the proposed on 
tacks. Under the present régime it is doubtless useless to pann, but if it 
may be done, I know you will. The Wilson bill rating of 25 per cent ad 
valorem duty on tacks is a mtly liberal protection, and it would be 
sufficient, no doubt, if it co be honestly applied; but ad valorem duties 
rarely are. The foreigner will make his undervaluation to fit the duty, ac- 
Pian the necessities of hiscompetition in this country. If y can get 

in lieu of the 25per cent ad valorem, a specific duty of i} cents per 
1,000 on not errata 16 ounces to 1,000, and 2 cents per pound on sizes ex- 
ceeding 16 moes to 1,000, and other kinds 35 per cent ad valorem, we will 
appreciate it. 
e existing duty is— 

For not exceeding 16 ounces to 1,000, at 2} cents per 1,000. 

For exceeding 16 ounces to 1,000, at 2? cents per pound. 

For other than above, at 45 per cent ad valorem. 

So that our proposition would be a reduction in the line of the Wilson bill, 
except to change the duty, as 3 from an ad valorem to as o ba- 
sis. If, however, it is found ble to accomplish such a change, we 
should be glad if a clause might be inserted, provi: forsome specific duty 
to be added to the 25 per cent ad valorem, such as for sizes not exceeding 16 
ounces to 1,000, 1} cents per 1,000; for sizes ex: 16 ounces to 1,000, 1} cents 
per pound. But if this also is impossible, then if you can accomplish an ad- 
vance of the rate for 25 per cent ad valorem to 35 per cent ad valorem, we shall 
be glad. The present Canadian tariff on tacks is 35 per cent ad valorem, and 
it does seem as though our Government should at least protect us upon the 
same plane as the Canadian government cares for its manufacturers. But 
the McKinley tariff, giving a specific duty, is the correct principle of assess- 
ing a duty on tacks. If foreign tacks are brought in by undervaluation 
under the proposed bill, if it becomes a law, it may result, after our work- 
men have been reduced to the lowest wage limit, without avail. in our hav- 
ing to remove a number of our tack machines (now being operated in your 
Congressional district) to England and Canada. You are aware, no doubt, 
that the American Screw Company, in partialanticipation of all this, re- 
mopoa some of its screw machinery to England some time ago, andaredoing 
well there. 

Mr. HARTER, in his s h here the other night, said there was no manu- 
factured article named in the Wilson schedule but which borea higher duty 
than the raw material from which it is made, but he is mistaken. The pro- 
posed duty on Swedish iron bars, from which tacks are made, is 30 per cent, 
whereas on tacks the proposed duty is 25 eg cent. 

Following his argument, therefore, as the line intended to be pursued by 
the committee, 35 per cent ad valorem is the lowest rate which should be es- 
tablished for tacks. 

Yours, truly, 3 


ATLAS TACK CORPORATION, 
JOHN H. PARKS, Treasurer. 
Hon. ELIJAH A. MORSE, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

If I can get the floor again to do so, I propose to move to in- 
crease the duty on cut tacks, brads, and sprigs of all kinds, from 
25 to 35 per cent ad valorem, but a specific duty would be more 
just to the great tack manufacturing concerns and their work- 
men I have the honor to represent on this floor. Iappend a 
copy of a petition I have presented in this House from the 
great iron manufacturing city of Taunton: 


Petition of 1,309 working people, of Aonta; Mass., against the Wilson tariff 


(Original filed with the Committee on Ways and Means.) 
To the Congress of the United States: 


The undersigned working people of Taunton, Mass., regardless of A 
respectfully represent that we believe the present condition of industry 
due almost entirely to such threatened reduction of tariff as will flood the 
market with imported goods. 

We object to being deprived of work and wages for the benefit of foreign 


producers. 
JAMES TRUMBLE and 1, 508 others. 


Mr. Chairman, the above petition was signed entirely by the 
intelligent mechanics and working people of the city of Taun- 


ton, Mass, and the signers belonged to all the political parties, 
and this petition shows how unimportant these intelligent me- 
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chanics regard free raw material, so called, free coal and free 
iron ore, called for by this bill, as compared with adequate pro- 
tection denied by this bill to the finished products of the great 
manufacturing concerns of Taunton. These manufacturing con- 
cerns, these intelligent workmen know full well, owe their 

wth and prosperity and continuance to the wise and far-reach- 
a statesmanship of the Republican policy of protection to 
American manufacturers and American labor. 

Mr. Chairman, I am proud to represent the ancient city of 
Taunton upon this floor. Itisa patents city; it has responded 
to the calls of the country in all our great struggles; the city 
shed some of its best blood in the war of the Revolution, and 
poured out its blood and treasure like water in the war of the 
rebellion to save us a nation among the nations of the earth. 
The city has 27,000 inhabitants; has five millions invested in 
manufactures; has two and one-half millions in shipping; has 
large and diversified industries; manufactures not only tacks 
and rivets, affected by the amendment which I have offered, but 
has extensive manufactures of stoves, printing presses, Britannia 
ware, stove linings, crucibles, machinery; they alsomake bricks 
on an extensive scale, and have numerous other industries more 
or less affected by the provisions of this bill. 

Perhaps no manufacturing city in the Union of its size has as 
many intelligent, temperate, and thrifty mechanics as this city. 
It has been a thriving, growing municipality, with happy, con- 
tented workmen, largely owning their own homes. t itis 
to be under the economic and financial policy of the Democratie 

and the Wilson tariff bill” remains to be seen. I think 

e 1,309 signers to this petition are justly solicitous for the fu- 
ture welfare of their city and its manufacturing concerns, and 
the fate of Taunton is the fate of Brockton, Weymouth, Plym- 
outh, Whitman, Rockland; Middleboro, Abingdon, and the other 
towns and cities I have the honor to represent. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen have criticised 
my statement. I wish to call attention to the provision of this 
bill in relation to diamonds as compared with the provisions 
contained in the act of 1846, known as the Walker tariff. The 
provisions of the pending bill on this subject are as follows: 

Precious stones of all kinds, cut but not set, 15 per cent ad valorem; if set 
and not specially provided for in this act, includ pearls set or strung, 25 
per cent ad valorem. Imitations of preci 
glass not exceeaing 1 inch in dimensions, not set, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

With diamonds uncut on the free list, the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. WILSON] proposes to reduce the tariff on all pre- 
cious stones cut but not set” to 10per cent ad valorem. I pro- 
pose that the duty shall be 30 per cent ad valorem. 

The two provisions in relation to diamonds contained in the 
act of 1846, the Walker tariff, are these: 

Diamonds, gems, pearls, rubies, and other precious stones and imitations 
thereof, “when not set.“ 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Diamonds, gems, pearls, rubies, and other precious stones and imitations 
— 3 stones, when set in gold, silver, or other metal, 30 per cent ad 

or 

Gentlemen will perceive that the argument in favor of the in- 
creased rate of duty in this bill up to_30 per cent is absolutely 
unanswerable. The suggestion made upon this floor by the gen- 
tleman from New York Mr. G e that it is as easy to col- 
lect a higher duty as the lower is one that certainly should be 
entitled to much consideration. But I agree with the gentle- 
man from Illinois that even if we could not collect a dollar of 
revenue from this source, I, for one, would not consent to place 
on our statute books such a remarkable discrimination in favor 
of these articles of luxury while we impose a tariff tax of from 
30 to 40 per cent on clothing and other prime necessities of 
human life. I do not believe the great importing houses of qur 
great cities will expose their goods to forfeiture by seeking to 
evade the ent of the 3) per cent duties I propose. 

Mr. ALDERSON. Mr. Chairman, Isendan amendment to the 
desk which I offer as a substitute for the amendment to the 
pending amendment: 

E h b; out t 
r Ei “sopra 
advalorem, and if rough or uncut, 25 per cent ad valorem; “ so as to read: 
“Precious stones of all kinds, cut but not set, 50 per cent ad valorem, and if 


72, lines 14 and 


and uncut, 25 per cent ad valorem,” etc.; and on 
Pe onds and other 


rough 
15, amend h 465, by 8s out the words, 
ete re stones, rough or ee ee 

Mr. ALDERSON. The effect of this amendment, if adopted, 
will be to place a duty of 50 per cent ad valorem upon imported 
cut diamonds and other 1 stones, and a duty of 25 per cent 
upon uncut diamonds. Mr. Chairman, I have become somewhat 
„mixed in the maze of ideas that I have heard expressed here 
and those coming from the Committee on Ways and Means, I 
have seen, in the same bill, coal placed on the free list because 
it is a raw material,” and rough marble on the dutiable list on 
the theory, I suppose, that it is a finished product; and now I 
see cut diamonds placed on the dutiable list because they are 
“finished products,” and, I take it, upon the theory that they are 
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ous stones composed of paste or 


consumed by the poor people of this land, ‘‘ used by them in 

their business, needed by them,” as one of my colleagues has ex- 

prod it [laughter], and uncut diamonds put upon the free list 
cause they are raw material.” 

For the sake of principle, sir, if for no other reason, I do in- 
sist that this Democratic House ought to place a duty upon 
diamonds with a view of carrying out our pledges to the people, 
and place a fair share of the burdeas of Government on the 
shoulders of the rich, the people who wear diamonds and are 
in condition to buy them and able to bear the expenses of goy- 
ernment. For these reasons I insist that this amendment should 
be adopted. We are told that diamonds will be smuggled if 
there is a high duty upon them, and that for that reason they 
should go upon the free list. Why, sir, even if we place a su 
upon them for the sake of principle, and they are all smuggled, 
we shall get as much revenue out of this schedule as if we place 
them on the free list. But it seems to me that it is no argument 
against the passage of a just and proper law that it is difficult 
to enforce. 

If that was a good argument, I presume that my colleagues 
who with me upon the subject of an income tax and favor 
it ought to bout face,” ought to surrender, ought to retreat, 
because the men in this land who have large incomes, the men 
who own the wealth of the country, will able to avoid to a 
prose extent the operation of the law and escape taxation. I take 

t that there would be as much reason in claiming that there 
ought not to be any penalties inflicted for the crime of murder 
because of the difficulty of prosecution and conviction. 

Mr. Chairman, at the suggestion of some of the gentlemen 
around me I will modify my amendment by striking out “fifty” 
and inserting “thirty,” and striking out ‘‘ twenty-five ” and in- 
serting ‘‘ fifteen.” t will have the effect to make the duty 
on cut diamonds and other precious stones 30 per cent instead of 
50, as provided in my amendment, and the duty upon uncut dia- 
monds and precious stones at 15 per cent instead of 25. The 
pill fixes the duty at 15 per cent for cut diamonds and precious 
stones, and places the uncut stones on the free list, Precious 
stones are a luxury“ and not a necessary of life, and the neces- 
saries of life are taxed at from 35 to 45 per cent under this bill. 
I hope the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman, the debate which has pro- 
ceeded upon this paragraph relating to diamonds shows the difi- 
culties which those labor under who undertake to make polit- 
ical capital out of a question of revenue. I suppose there is no 
paragraph in the tariff law thathas afforded so much capital for 
men who desire to use arguments unfairly for the purpose of ob- 
taining political advantage as the one relating to diamonds. 

In the tariff act of 1890 diamonds, uncut, were put on the free 
list. They had been on the free list for years. Diamonds cut 
were putat 10 per cent advalorem. They had been higher than 
10 per cent ad valorem for more than forty years. 

The Walker tariff of 1846 imposed 10 per centduty ad valorem 
on cut diamonds; no more, no less. The revised Democratic 
tariff of 1857 reduced the duty on cut diamonds to 5 per cent. 
Now, the theory on which Mr. Walker, in framing the tariff of 
1846, fixed the duty on these articles of luxury was that they were 
so small and could be so easily concealed that no revenue could 
be colleeted if the duty should be made larger. Consequently 
the duty was fixed at 10 per cent, precisely the same as in the 
tariff of 1890, on the ground that a larger revenue could be se- 
cured by such a duty than by a larger one. But when it came 
to diamonds set in jewelry, then the tariff of 1846 imposed a 
duty of 30 per cent, and the tariff act of 1890 imposed a duty of 
50 per cent ad valorem. The bill as pro to be made by the 
amendment of the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means 
would leave uncut diamonds and cut diamonds 2 as they 
were in the act of 1890, which was denounced so much all over 
this land as being in favor of the rich. It was not in favor of 
the rich. It placed the duty the same as it was 1 at the 
pans where it was supposed the largest revenue wo be se- 
cured, 

The duty can be collected. The actof 1890 provided for a duty 
of 50 per centad valorem on diamonds and other jewelry. Now, 
diamonds set in jewelry can not be concealed to such an extent 
as when they come in simply as unset diamonds. What is done 
then by this bill as proposed is to leave uncut diamonds where 
the act of 1890 left them: where the act of 1846 left them, but to 
reduce the duty on diamonds set from 50 per cent, as provided 
in the act of 1890, to 25 per cent ad valorem. I see no reason 
why we can not retain the duty at 50 p cent upon diamonds 
setin jewelry. That is the direction in which we should im- 
pose nyot in directions where we shall simply encourage 
smuggling. F 

Butall this, Mr. Chairman, simply shows that when the Dem- 
ocratic party get into power and have some responsibility they 
cease the demagogic assaults that they have been making upon 
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a practical question of revenue and admit that in framing the 
tariff act of 1890 we framed it on correct revenud and economic 
principles. And this isa concession worthy of being obtained 
even at this late day. 

An amendment such as is proposed to increase the duty on un- 
set diamonds would simply promote smuggling, and would lead 
to large loss of revenue. I think that in view of our experience 
with diamonds under the tariff of 1846, and the wisdom of Robert 
J. Walker as recognized by the other side, we may safely follow 
his advice rather than the advice of gentlemen who simply want 
an argument to use upon the stump. 

Mr. COCKRAN. . Chairman, I do not take the floor for 
the purpose of making any explanation of the correspondence 
which has been read by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CUMMINGS}. There are probably extant a thousand letters of that 
character signed by me; and the fact that this particular letter 
was read from the desk, or read in the course of the gentleman’s 
remarks, would not justify me in trespassing upon the time of the 
committee by any discussion of it. 

But there is a feature of the proposed system of taxation which 
has governed the deliberations of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, and for which lam very proud toavowa share of the responsi- 
bility. We have endeavored to frame this bill without recog- 
nizing any obligation to show favor to say poreon in this 
community. We have also tried to avoid opp onof anybody. 
We have tried to avoid extending any special benefit to any 
class. We have tried to so regulate our action as to show hos- 
tility to no class. We have tried to impose such duty upon every 
article as would yield the very best revenue to the Government. 
We have not believed that the intelligent masses of the com- 
munity can be controlled or influenced or inflamed by the pre- 
tense that legislation can be beneficial to one class merely be- 
cause it betrays a spirit of hostility to another class. 

We have had the assurances of the Treasury officers that aduty 
of 10 per cent upon diamonds is the duty which would yield the 
best results from a revenuestandpoint. Weaccepted that judg- 
ment. We decided in the Ways and Means Committee to re- 
store the duty at 10 per cent, after it had been raised to 15 per 
cent. When the duty was originally placed at 15 per cent, that 
rate was fixed, I believe, under the impression that 15 per cent 
would yield a larger revenue—— 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. If we can collect 10 per cent, why could 
we not collect 15 per cent? 

Mr. COCKRAN. The gentleman asks me a reason for thead- 
vice given by the Treasury Department. He wants to know wh 
we could not collect 15 per cent, if we can collect 10 per cent. 
answer him I do not know. But every person who has been con- 
cerned in revenue collection knows that upon every article there 
is a certain duty which yields the largestamountof revenue and 
that when you go above or below that point the receipts are di- 
minished. We took the judgment of ury experts on this 
subject, deeming it a better guide than the judgment of the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Now, whether diamonds be used by the rich or by the poor 
we did not stop to consider; and while I stand on this floor to 
represent a constituency in this body, I hope I shall never be 
swayed to the right or to the left by the financial condition of 
any person who may be affected k od system of revenue taxa- 
tion. We have framed this entire bill upon lines which would 
yield a certain return tothe Government. We believed we were 
adopting the rates which would yield the largest return upon 
the articles which we propose to tax. Insomeinstances we were 
compelled to recognize existing conditions of indust Per- 
haps we have been too indulgent to some; perhaps we have not 

roceeded as far in some cases as we would have been justified 


oing. 

7 motive which controlled us, and which has been ex- 
pressed by the gentleman from West Virgi was that we 
should proceed in a spirit of the utmost kindness to all, with no 
hostility either to the millionaire or to the workingman; that 
the policy of our legislation should be to build up all, not to 
oppress any, and when the time comes that any class in this 
community must be treated with hostility by the law-making 
poret; the time will have come when our constitutional system 

tself will have proved a failure, when all men who have ever 

prenais disaster from the operations of our Government would 

justified by the first manifestation of a spirit of class hostility 
on the part of the governing oy itself. - 

Now, Mr. Chairman, that is I care to say upon this ques- 
tion. That I have corresponded with these gentlemen is true. 
That I have corresponded with a thousand others is true. That 
I will correspond with any gentleman that writes me on a mat- 
ter affecting the public business is equally true. And when the 
position which I have taken is sanctioned by the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. WILSON], who has introduced this bill, b 
the Treasury officers who have suggested this provision, I still 


stand upon it before this House, and believe that it fixes the rate 
sd duty that ought to be collected upon these articles. [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. I would like to call the gentleman’s atten- 
tion to one fact, that the correspondence from the Jewelers’ 
Association indicates that just as much reyenue will be obtained 
at 15 per cent as at 10 per cent. A : 

Mr. COCKRAN. I have explained that we have taken the 
view of the officers of the Treasury Department upon that, and 
have accepted their judgment as a better guide than the opinion 
of any other individual. 

1 Mr. GEAR. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
on? 

Mr. COCKRAN. Yes. 

Mr. GEAR. Tho gentleman indorses this bill thoroughly, as 
I understand? 

Mr. COCKRAN. The bill as it stands, yes. 

Mr. GEAR. How about the income tax? 

Mr. COCKRAN. Thatis not in the bill yet, and unless the 
gentleman and his associates put it init will not getin. Anin- 
come tax represents the surrender of the majority to the mi- 
nority on that side who are attempting to shape this bill so as 


to defeat it. 
5 Mr. COX. We will put it in ourselves. Then what will you 
o? 
Mr. SNODGRASS. Democrats will put it in. We do not ask 
anything from the Republicans. 
r. COCKRAN. Republicans are cheerful volunteers to aid 


vou. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. Les, but we do not need them. If they 
will keep their hands off, we can down you fellows without them. 

Mr. KRAN. I have learned that. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. Les, I know you have. 

Mr. COCKRAN. [I learned that last night. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. We taught it to you last night. 

Mr. COCKRAN. You did, I admit it. I know exactly the 
treatment I have received, and appreciate it. pp eds | 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
WILSON] is recognized. ; 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
man from New York inthe remarks which he has just made—— 
Mr. WILSON of Wes! Vir; I thought I had the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The C did recognize the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. WILSON], but thought he had yielded. 
The Chair will recognize him immediately after the gentleman 
from oe Vay 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CocKRAN]in his remarks a moment 
ago seems to have lost sight totally of the question at issue. 
There is no form of class legislation involved in a given tariff 
upon diamonds. You do not tax diamonds because the rich 
wear diamonds, but you tax them because of the fact that who- 
ever wears them they are luxuries and it has been the accepted 
ee of tariff reformation, ever since the days of Sir Robert 

eel, that the things best able to bear taxation, whether it be 
taxation or any other form of taxation, are luxuries. 

It is true that rich men wear diamonds and poor men, as a rule, 
do not; but the object in taxing them is not for the purpose of 
taxing the rich as a class, but it is for the purpose of taxing that 
form of consumption which is unnecessary and a luxury in itself 
from the wearing or use of which therefore it may be concluded 
that the wearer or user is able to pay the tax, The right prin- 
ciple of all taxation, whether „income, or what-not, is 
that there should be equal taxation, equal taxation m 
equal sacrifice, and equal sacrifice meaning that one man shoul 
not be taxed out of his necessities and another out of his luxu- 
ries, but thatall should be taxed as much as possible out of their 
luxuries and as little as possible out of their necessities. 

The gentleman has made here an appeal to class prejudice and 
class bias, and the meanest, most contemptible form of class 
prejudice and class bias. The ap to the poor against the 
rich is worthy of nothing but condemnation. It is but another 
form of pleading forcommunism or State socialism. God knows 
there is enough—too much of it. But the appeal to the bias of 
the rich against the giving of equal rights and equal protection 
and equal taxation, involving equal sacrifice to the poor, com- 
ing up from this floor, is yet baser and more contemptible. It 
is another form of demagogy, the demagogy that cultivates 
popularity with the classes, whereas the other is the demogogy 
that cultivates popularity with the masses. 

pon we wrong and equally dangerous—equally fatal to right 
principle. 

[Pere the hammer fell]. 

r. WILSON of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I might ad- 
mit all that has been said by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
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HOLMAN], and by my excellent friend from Mississippi [Mr. 
WILLIAMS], who has just spoken, and yet I would be obliged to 
say that the proposition which the Committee on Ways and 
Means now make is a business, sensible, revenue proposition. 
We recognize, just as my friend from Mississippi [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS] states it, totally irrespective of who the purchasers and 
wearers of diamonds are, that diamonds are a proper subject for 
the very highest revenue taxation that can be imposed upon 
them. 

But we have got to consult experience, and we have got to take 
some account of human nature. We have got to fix the duty 
upon diamonds at a point where we will get revenue from 
them rather than at a point where we will not get revenue from 
them Now the gentleman from Indiana[Mr. HOLMAN] said—I 
believe he has partly corrected it—that under the Walker Dem- 
ocratic tariff of 1846 the duty upon diamonds was 30 per cent. 
The gentleman is mistaken. The duty 1 cut diamonds un- 
der the Walker tariff was 10 per cent. Under the Democratic 
tariff of 1857 it was put down to 4 percent. It was then put up 
to 5 per cent, and a few years afterward to 10 per cent, and has 
remained at 10 per cent ever since. You have there the judg- 
ment of the framers of the Walker tariff that 10 per cent was 
the highest duty collectible upon diamonds. You have had the 
experience of those who framed your tariff bills for nearly fifty 
poen that 10 per cent was the highest duty collectible upon dia- 
monds. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. Have you ever tried 15 per cent? Has 
the committee ever tried it? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. The committee believed in 
its first deliberations that perhaps it might be expedient to put 
this duty at 15 per cent, but the overwhelming testimony of those 
who administer the customs laws, to whom we should concede 
something in a question of this kind, as well as of others, was 
that a duty of 10 per cent would throw the importation of dia- 
monds into the hands of smugglers and would drive legitimate 
importers out of the trade and that the Government would lose 
this revenue, which it needs. 

But the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] and the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] tell us that we had better 
cor eat with a million and a half of dollars of needed revenue 
rather than dispense with the speeches which they may have 
made for their constituents heretofore. Now, I put a very high 
estimate upon the speeches of the gentleman from Illinois and 
the gentleman from Indiana, but I do not believe that we can 
afford to pay a million and a half dollars annually at the expense 
of the taxpayers of this country for their speeches, and the 
ready answer to the criticism upon their past speeches which I 
suggest to them is that while heretofore they have said that in 
the woolen schedule there were duties thatreached 100 per cent, 
and on some articles 300 per cent, while diamond duties were 
but 10 per cent, they can now say to the 1 We keep upon 
diamonds the highest duty that would bring money into the 
Treasury, and we reduce the woolen duties so that some of them 
are not more than one-tenth as high as they were before.“ So 
that in that way these gentlemen can preserve their consistency 
of argument and we can maintain the revenue derivable from 
this source. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. The gentleman proceeds upon 
the theory that a man will steal $15 where he would not steal 310. 
Is not that it? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I proceed upon the theory 
that where you can put $10,000 into less than half an inch square, 
suppose a man can make $1,500 by smuggling it in, he is going 
to do it if he can, when possibly he will pay a thousand dollars 
to escape the penalties of smuggling. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. Suppose he could make a thou- 
sand dollars. Do you not think he would smuggle it in just the 
same? 

Mr. WILSONof West Virginia. Ihave not the slightest doubt 
that diamonds are smuggled in to-day under the present duty. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. Do we not receive more revenue 
out of a 10 per cent duty than we do out of a5 por cent duty? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Well, we have not had a5 
per cent duty for thirty years and no man can compare the 
country then with the country now. Of course we receive more 


under the 10 per cent duty. 
er COCKRELL. Will the gentleman yield to me for a ques- 
on? 


Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Then you are making a concession to the 
diamond smuggler when you make that tariff, are you? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Notat all. You would make 
the concession to the diamond smuggler. It throws the busi- 
ness into their hands. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. v. 


Mr. CUMMINGS. If it is necessary to prevent smu 
why not put them on the free list? s ae 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Well, we can collect a million 
and a half at 10 per cent, and we want the million and a half. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

TheCHAIRMAN,. The Chair has been requested to have read 
clause 7 of Rule XIV. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

While the Speaker is putting a qu 
ber shall walk out of 3 the F peaking, 
pass between him and the Chair; and during the session of the House no 
member shall wear his hat, or remain by the Clerk's desk d the call of 
the roll or the counting of ballots, or smoke upon the floor of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The latter clause of the rule, the Chair 
is informed, is being violated, and gentlemen complain about it 
and ask the Chair to have the rule read. The officers of the 
House will please see that the rule is enforced. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Mr. Chairman, the dia- 
mond question of course is a very important one. I want to say 
a word upon another question. There are at Rochester, N. Y., ` 
in my district a large number of manufacturers of clothing, 
They make not less than $10,000,000 worth a year. Ihave inmy 
hand a petition from twenty of these manufacturers. The fact 
is, they are all stopped. They can not go on. They can not 
place any orders for stock to manufacture clothing. They can 
not manufacture any goods. They can not sell any oloti 
while this bill is pending. They send here a petition and as 
that the operations of the bill be postponed until the Ist of No- 
vember, 1894. If that is not done they will lose an entire sea- 
son's 1 Isend the petition to the Clerk and ask him to 
read it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To the honorable the r entati 
Representatives and the Ser Senate Of the Unite, ph Aone Hore Ihe pete © 


The und ed manufacturers of clothing and cloaks would respectfully 
ask your consideration of the following petition: 

The Wilson bill now before the House of Representatives, contemplating 
material changes in the tariff on manufacti woolens, and thereby affect- 
ing the domestic manufacturers will, if passed in its present form, take 

ect on June 1, 1804. a 

Your petitioners, in order to secure their supplies of materials for the 
manufacture of their fall and wintér stocks, are compelled to place their or- 
ders with the manufacturers of woolens and other goods into the man- 
ufacture of their product, during the months of January, February, and 


M 

In the face of the effect upon values, which the Wilson bill, if passed, will 
have, we do not feel it safe to place our usual orders with the manufacturers 
now, and the latter in turn not start theirlooms until they have secured 
sufficient number of orders to warrant them to do so. 

It must therefore be evident to you that the two great industries which we 
represent would, if the bill passes in its present form, be seriously affected, 
if not entirely prevented from doing any business in the fall winter of 


1894. 

Your 6 would therefore respectfully ask that the bill be so 
amended that it shall not take effect before the ist day of November, 1894 
Michaels, Stern & Co.; Hershberg & Garson; Levison, Stern & 
&Co.; Kuchenthal, White, Marks & Co.; Shiel, Rosenbaum 
& Steefel; Cauffman, Inkilspice, & Co.; L. Adler Bros. & Co.; 
A. H. Garson & Co.;: W. A. Hays; Weber & Schwarz; The Stein 
Block Com y: Rosenberg Bros. & Aronson; Moon & Beers; 
Morris, warz & Co.; Rothschild, Baum, & Stern: Meyer, 
Stern & Co.; Michaels, Wolff & Friedlich; Michael Kolb & Son; 

Louis Holtz & Sons; Black & Meyer. 


Mr. HENDRIX. Mr. Chairman, I think if anything were 
needed to convince the country that there isa lack of business 
judgment in the decisions on this tariff schedule, the discussion 
which has just been held upon this diamond item would be con- 
clusive. This proposition does not grow out of any protected 
interest. It does not and can not involve the N of pro- 
tection, because there are no diamonds found in this country. 
It is simply the result of business experience, not only in the 
diamond trade, but of all having to do with the collection of rev- 
enue. It has been the uniform judgment through all the tariffs 
that the exact point at which the item will yield the largest 
revenue to the Government is the point which the committee 
recommends. 

Now, as we all know, this is an article of luxury, but it is not 
exclusively an article of luxury to the rich. It is a custom of 
our people to use this form of adornment as a sort of investment 
of wealth. It is the custom of men, young clerks, servant girls, 
saleswomen, of people who are employed in minor places to put 
their first money into some article of adornment which will have 
amoney value at all times; and so the use of diamonds as astore- 
house for the savings of the people of this country is one feature 
of the purchase of that article. 5 

Upon the point of smuggling, my friend from Illinois [Mr. 
SPRINGER} intimates that the Treasury officers can trace these 
diamonds. Why, it is absolutely impossible to identify a dia- 
mond after the bulk is broken. They come in little packages, 
wrapped in tissue paper, and the diamond-dealers go to the mar- 
kets and make their selections from the layout of these diamond 
brokers. Buyers can put their purchases into a vest pocket. 
They can carry about their persons hundreds of thousands of 
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dollars’ worth of diamonds, take them into their various small | of the American people upon the great question of tariff re- 


stores throughout the coun 
in various ways as articles of jewelry, and it is impossible to iden- 
tify them. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Will youallow me toask youa question? 

Mr. HENDRIX. Certainly. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Does the gentleman believe for a moment 
that one of the large diamond-importing houses in New York 
eould afford to spread a million dollars’ worth of diamonds upon 
the counters, when the custom-house books did not show that they 
had paid a dollar of revenue. 

Mr. HENDRIX. No, they will not do it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. How can they show their goods unless they 
are able to show a receipt. 

Mr. HENDRIX. You will break up their trade and give it to 
the smuggler, to the man who can go across the border and who 
can go to Europe three, four, five, and six times in a single year 
and bring in diamonds, concealing them in the heel of his boots, 
in cotton stuck in his ear, concealed under his tongue, and con- 
cealed in every other form imaginable, curious, and ordinary 
about his person. These men bringing diamonds into the cities 
ean go to the pawnbrokers or other middlemen, who will sell 
them to the regular market buyers. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Does not the gentleman know that the 
wealthy peop who use these goods and who desire to purchase 
them go to the great establishments, and not to pawnbrokers, or 
to a smuggler, and they would, therefore, not buy diamonds 
from the smugglers? 

Mr. HENDRIX. The proposition I lay down is that the value 
of diamon ds held in this country is greater in the handsof poor 
people or people of moderate means than in the hands of rich 

ple. Diamonds have gom out of fashion among the rich. 

ere are fewer diamonds among the four hundred” of New 
York than among the saleswomen of the country and the act- 
ressses and the politicians. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Do younot think we had better do our 
duty, and let the Treasury Department do its duty, and not mix 
the two things together? If this is a dutiable article, and can 
stand a duty, let the Treasury Department take care of 
collecting the duty. 

Mr. HENDRIX. It is our duty to get a revenue for the Gov- 
ernment. This is not a question of protection; it is a question 
of getting the largest amount of revenue upon this article. If 
human experience showed that we could get it at 20 per cent I 
should be in favor of 20 per cent, but human experience shows 
that we can get the largest revenue at 10 per cent. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Chairman, I shall support the propo- 
sition to increase the duty on diamonds, inasmuch as it is in ac- 
cordance with the doctrines of the Democratic party, which 
have always sought to impose the heaviest burdens of taxation 
upon luxuries and to lay the lightest touch upon articles in daily 
use among the people. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. HENDRIX], who has just 

ken, states that diamonds are not in common use among the 
“four hundred” or among the wealthy classes of people that 
he represents, or of whom he has knowledge, in the citiesof New 
York and Brooklyn. I do not know, sir, as to that. I know 
that in the section of country from which I hail diamonds are 
not used by section men, or by men who labor in the brick- 
yards, or by farmers. 

They are used there by men of wealth, and are properly classed 
as luxuries. I shall, therefore, support the proposition for a 
reasonable increase of the duty on this item of the bill. 

In this connection, Mr. Chairman, I desire to call attention to 
another matter. For some days past I have been in receipt of 
postal-card communicationsfrom various citizens of my district, 
asking me to oppose the passage of the Wilson bill. I confess 
that I did not quite understand the reason for this sudden out- 
burst of active opposition to that beneficent measure, but I think 
I have just discovered the explanation. A few moments since I 
went to the House post-office, and in my mail found a communi- 
catioa from Hamilton, which is in the county of Caldwell, in my 
district. On the envelope appears this inscription: 

Return in ten days to „Hamilton, Mo. 

Isup that by some error the postal card was not forwarded, 

but inside the envelope appears this printed statement: 


AMERICAN PROTECTIVE-TARIFF LEAGUE, 1385. 


Senda 1 card to your member of Congress to-day urging him to vote 
e e Wilson free-trade tariff. 

e sole cause of the hard times and its attendant 3 the Wilson 
free-trade tarif. Defeat this and the wheels of trade and industry will 
quickly revolve as usual. The free traders do not like postal-card protests, 


ughter.] 
ow, Mr. Chairman, this is only anotherevidence of the activ- 
ity of the literary bureau which has been organized since the 
ilson bill was reported, to attempt to influence the judgment 


, and there set them and use them | form. 


Mr. SIMPSON. Will the gentleman permit a suggestion? 

Mr. DOCKERY. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMPSON. In corroboration of what the gentleman has 
said, I will state that I have received a letter from Mound Ridge 
in my State, which reads: ‘‘We are receiving hundreds of 
these slips through the mails.” I have here two of those slips 
similar to the one which the gentleman from Missouri has just 
read. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I only desired to invite attention to one of 
the methods employed by the American Protective-Tariff League 
to influence public opinion and defeat this measure, which re- 
duces taxation and looks to commercial emancipation. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. I will say to the gentleman from 
Missouri that I have received several such postal-cards myself. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. What the gentleman from Missouri has 
just read accounts for four postal cards that I have received 
from my district. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I am glad to hear these statements from 
other gentlemen; they show that the movement is general. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. If the gentleman from 
Mis-ouri has not received enough, I have quite a number that I 
should be happy to present to him. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLAND. I received, some time ago, a good many cards 
of the same kind from the same source, only they requested me 
to vote for the repeal of the Sherman law. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, I have received about twenty 
of those cards within the last two days, all couched in the same 
N ughter.] 

Mr. NEY. Mr. Chairman, the paragraph now under 
consideration was carefully considered by the majority of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, and all the arguments that have 
been presented here 7 i were made before the committee, as 
to the probable result of the imposition of a higher rate of duty 
upon diamonds. It was argued that the result of a higher rate 
would be less revenue, because in that case these articles would 
besmuggled. In the course of theargument it was developed, as 
it has n developed upon this floor, that for a long series of 
years the duties upon diamonds had been fixed at 10 per cent, 
that it has the consensus of the judgment of the several Con- 
gresses which had framed tariff laws and the judgment of the 
Treasury officials that a moderate or a low rate of duty would 
produce more revenue than any other that might be imposed 
upon these articles. 

But, Mr. Chairman, believing that there was no direct test to 
determine that fact, it was upon my own motion in the commit- 
tee that the rate was fixed at 15 per cent. Iwas not prepared 
to say that 15 per cent would produce more revenue than 10; 
neither were gentlemen on the other side prepared to demon- 
strate that 10 per cent would produce more than 15. Hence I 
thought it the part of wisdom that at this time the rate should 
be changed, so that we might have a basis on which to determine 
which rate would produce the more revenue. With that end 
only in view, in order that we might demonstrate by experience 
which was the greater reyenue-producing figure, I made the 
motion to fix the 5 at 15 per cent, and it was adopted by the 
committee. I stand here in the House now to speak simply for 
myself and to say that I have no knowledge or recollection of 
any change having been made by the Committee on Ways ande 
Means from the rate of 15 per cent as fixed uponmy own motion, 
Ido not say it was not changed, but if it was changed it was 
done at some meeting at which I was not present; and such 
chanze has never in committee or here or elsewhere received 
my personal assent. 

r. COFFEEN. Mr. Chairman, I stand here to favor the 
amendment of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN]. I 
am in favor of putting a tariff tax of at least 30 per cent on cut 
diamonds. I shall not go into details or undertake to discuss 
the various questions pertaining to the diamond schedule. I 
believe there is better work for the Congress of the United 
States to do, in the face of all the circumstances surrounding us 
in the country at present, than to be higgling over details as to 
what the rate should be on cut diamonds or uncut diamonds, or 
cluster diamonds, or diamonds set in jewelry. 

Mooy reason for rising to discuss this question is because it 
touches ina very emphatic and striking manner some of the 
PRY principles involved in tariff legislation in general. As one, 

hold that it is outside of the proper province of statesmanship 
to go into questions of details as to margins of profit and loss in 
special interests or special factories or workshops, or in relation 
to same forimporters. What we should here consider, especially 
as Democrats on this side of the House, is first the question, what 
will be the bearings of the proposed law in relation to revenue? 
Second, what will be the effects of the enforcement of said law 
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in relation to the general welfare of the people? These are the 

questions which we should have uppermost in our minds. 
There are those here who, it appears to me, stand rather 

prominently as constant supporters or upholders of the interests 


ofall the 1 classes, and especially those classes that are more 
inclined than others to wear diamonds (since that question has 
come to the front). They tell us, as an instance of their method 
of argument, that if we impose on these articles such as the rich 

nerally deem necessary for their comfort, what would be per- 
ks a proper tax for reyenue—as high for instance, as 30 per 
cent, according to the proposition of the pending amendment— 
the result will be that those who are fond of sto their wealth 
in this dead form, fond of investing their capital in most con- 
densed and transportable form, as some gentlemen from the city 
of New York tell us—they will engage in smuggling diamonds 
through the custom-house that the law can not be enforced; 
that these people will cheat and falsify and conceal their dia- 
monds, taking advantage of the law and destroying all chance 
for revenue by lying out of the payment of proper duties. 

When gentlemen stand here and tell us that if we undertake 
to make people pay taxes on their abundance, on their wealth, 
on their liberal incomes, then the subtlety and disregard of truth 
of the rich will come to the front, that their reports will be falsi- 
fied, that the collection of an income tax will be largely defeated 
by falsehood and the Government thus be prevented from col- 
lecting a due share of taxation on incomes, and that this will be 
done because wealthy people will lie out of the payment of their 
taxes, someone on this floor, it strikes me, should stand up in 
behalf of those wealthy classes and vindicate their general repu- 
tation. Some of their upholders and special pleaders on this 
floor should stand up and denounce as a slander n the wealthy 
classes the statement that if we undertake to collect duty from 
diamonds or taxes on incomes those, the wealthy classes, will, 
by outrageous lying, evade taxation. 

I do not believe that the people of that class are such terrible 
liars as those gentlemen, their friends on this floor and else- 
where, would make them out to be. I believe they will be hon- 
est, at least as honest as their great wealth seems to permit; 
that they will pay this 30 ss cent duty here proposed; that they 
will be ashamed to wear diamonds which, according to the gen- 
eral understanding of thecountry, have been smuggled through. 
Why may not these people be as honest as the average people of 
the community in reporting their incomes? I trust we shall 
hear no more from those who stand here as special pleaders in 
behalf of the rich, with reference to the income tax and other 

uestions, saying that we can not enforce such a law because of 

e lying propensities of the men who should pay these taxes 
on incomes. 

But why shall we stand here and debate long upon the ques- 
tion of diamonds for the rich, or hesitate to place a duty of 30 
per cent ad valorem upon their importation? 

Are they not abundantly able to pay it? 

Should anyone be wearing diamonds that is unable to pay 30 
per cent duty tax upon them? 

If the diamond buyers can not pay 30 per cent duty, how in 
the name of common sense can the poor under necessity of cloth- 
ing and shelter pay tariff taxes on woolen goods, window-glass, 
and hundreds of other necessary articles for shelter and cloth- 
ing of from 35 to 100 per cent under our pro revenue bill, 
and from 60 to 200 per cent under the obnoxious McKinley law 

that we are trying to repeal? 

Ah, Mr. Chairman, even while the servants of the rich on this 
floor are exerting every possible energy to save 10 or 20 percent 
tax on diamonds where every dollar of the resultant taxation 

oes into the Treasury as revenue, I have just received a letter 
Fa a brother in Chicago inclosing a published account of the 
crushing to death of the hungry, starving poor in their efforts 
to maintain their place in line to beg for food for themselves 
and little ones. 

This incident of the crushing of the poor Annie Lindgren is 
only one of ten thousand illustrations that could be given to 
show that under the most vicious monetary laws and highest 
tariff laws ever used for despoiling the common people hundreds 
of millionaires are being lifted into majestic opulence, clothed in 
silks and satins, with ornaments of diamonds, pearls, and pre- 
cious gems in greatest luxuriance. They are housed in palatial 
structures, outrivaling the famous dwelling places of ancient 

~ kings, and drawing revenues more certain in collection and 

greater in volume t the incomes of the feudal lords and con- 

uerors that crushed the hopes and liberty of mankind in the 
kest ages that ever spread over the continent of Europe. 

But it seems that nations can not be taught except by events 
Logic seems to be vain to move the sordid, hardened hearts of 
wealth, unless it is in terms that can show a method of gain 

ter than those methods that now exist. And Congress, 
that in part reflects the venal conditions into which society has 
fallen under unjust laws and teachings, seems also hard to move. 


But I believe that those who are here to serve the common peo- 
ple are already convinced in their judgmentas regards the repeal 
of unjust laws favoring tariff and monetary monopolies. Amaze- 
ment at the persistent arrogance and power of wealth mingled 
with discouragement that surrounds every effort reaching to- 
ward reform and cancellation of unjust discriminations against 
the poor tends, however, to neutralize honorable convictions and 
p 8. 

4 t now seems necessary is to move your hearts through such 
incidents as this one, where pinched faces, maddened struggles, 
and crying agonies of the poor and dying shall come up before you 
and strengthen both heart and mind to renewed confliet with the 
poren of greed and organized, legalized selfishness confront- 


us. 

The following burning ianguage and warning I quote from the 
letter referred to: 

This incident (the crushing to death of Annie Lindgren) occurred yester- 
day, and is an indication of the horrors we are in the midst of. The situa- 
tion is as extreme as human nature will bear. Our wise monopolistic man- 
agers aim to keep the subjugation of the r at the point nearly to the cri- 
sis—but not quite—that all humanit 1 bear and not become desperate. 
They are good judges, and will probably know just how far they can go with- 
out explosion. This is civilization. 


I quote now from the Chicago Mail, January 23, 1894, a por- 
tion of a long and able article portraying the conditions, start- 
ling and dangerous, that seem to exist among the impoverished 
poor of Chicago. But not in Chicago alone, but everywhere in 
cities where wealth and selfishness abound, by these systems of 
giving a monopoly of issuing money and of free diamonds to the 
rich and protective tariff burdens of 40 to 90 per cent on all the 
poor have to buy, you can find conditions of helplessness and 
suffering greater than can be found in the darkest jungles 
of ATAR or any other place where the lowest forms of bar bar 
endure, 


LOST LIFS FOR BREAD—STARVING POOR FATALLY CRUSH ANNIE LINDGREN 
AT THE COUNTY AGENT'S OFFICH—WOMEN FAINT AND CHILDREN WEEP 
AS THEY STAND FOR HOURS IN THE: SNOW. 

It was not a very far toumer tor Annie She went from desti- 
tution to death, and no K can say it was not the happiest thing that could 
have happened her when ail is said and done. 

She won her release in the midst of her fellow sufferers. 

Mostly they are not naturally beggars. They have been overwhelmed in 
the present wave of catastrophe and look back now upon a time before it 
struck them when they were thriving folk with a loaf In the cupboard every 
Gay and the price of another in the stocking under the mattress. 

Now they are thrown together in a mass of animality, striving with one 
another for the bare existence that they know can not fall to the lot of 
all pE 3 It is a frightful sight, a fearful sign of the times, that county, 

ent's office. 
ben Mrs. Lindgren reached it yesterday afteroon she found a crowd that 
welled out into the street and whose members grappled with one another 
for the right of first begging for bread. Her husband, worn and ill, had 

dragged lf wearily to the place. When he saw that long line of Sen A 

ping: — — and women pushing against one another for prior entry he f 
to hopelessness. 

It seemed as though he must die rather than face that ordeal. His wife 
too, was faint with lack of food, and her walk to the place had taxed her 
powers of endurance. But there were children at home crying for bread and 
she could not listen again to their ra 4 wailing. She set her husband on 
a bench and took her place patiently in the line. os 

Then came other sufferers in as sore need as herself, and they pressed 
against her in their haste. The mass in front of her surged back to save 
themselves from suffocation. The waiting ones behind pressed forward, 
made eager and reckless by the clamoring emptiness of their stomachs. 
She was caught between the two waves of epee 4 Men and women were 
fighting and pushingone another. They had lost all sense save that of their 
ony Sealine was to go to the wall, and the weakest chanced 

She bore with it all to the last ounce of her endurance. The thought of 
that feeble man as he sat awaiting her, and her babes in their pain, gave her 
strength. Hour after hour the battlé went on around her, She was bruised 
and sore, and half dead from exhaustion. She bore it without a murmur 
until her strength gave out and then she sank to the floor. 

The crowd aro’ her cared now for that. Their fight for bread was 
continued undisturbed by so small a umstance as the loss of a woman's 
life. Heavy men planted their boots on her ge and tugged at one anoth- 
er's garments to pull the human obstacle out of their path. A low cry of 
pain escaped her as she lay there and reached the ears of a policeman out- 
Side the crowd. 

51 the hammer fell. ] 

. CHILDS obtained the floor. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I ask unanimous consent 
that when the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CHILDS] has finished 
his speech the vote be taken on all pending amendments. = 

as 


The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from West Vir 
unanimous consent that at the expiration of five utes the 
vote be taken on all pending amendments. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. I will not object if I can have one minute 
out of the five. 

Mr. REED. I think you had better make it ten minutes. We 
Te about four minutes to explain the great principle of pro- 
tection, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia 1 
WILSON] asks unanimous consent that debate on the pending 
amendment close in six minutes. 

Mr. REED. Make it ten minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. In ten minutes. Is there objection? 


There was no objection. 
Mr. CHILDS. Mr. Chairman, before the debate on the mat- 


1894. 
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ter before the committee is concluded I wish to have the Clerk 
read the communication which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Hon. R. S. CHS: Will you direct attention to the change that is pro- 
posed in the pending bill in regard to the duties on lead and zinc, which are 
allied and kindred metals, and that have heretofore for valid reasons been 
classified nearly the same relatively in thecustomsduties. Thevalueoflead 
ore mined in the Joplin (Mo.) district in 1892 was one-third the value of the 
zinc ore, which amounted to 133,316 tons, and the lead ore about 24,000 tons, 
or one-sixth the tonnage of the zinc ore. The same is true of the Wisconsin 
lead and zinc mines. Of the totalof pig lead, 32,000 tons were produced in 
the United States from the nonargentiferous lead ore in 1892. Much of the 
largest portion of it was from zinc-lead ores mined in Missouri and Wis- 
consin. Being thus allied and kindred metals, there seems no good reason 
why they should not be scheduled the same relatively in the metal schedule. 


e of melting lead ore and converting into metal is compara- 
tively msive, while the process of sublimating zinc is very Sr gee 
because of the large number of skilled laborers employed and the large 


amount of fuel required per ton of metal, being fully five times the cost of 

the process of smelting lead. The ores and fuel being all mined in this 

country, may be regarded as the raw material constituting the largest— 

nearly two-thirds—of the cost. No machinery or mechanical apparatus can 

be used in the sublimating process, and the entire cost is for ores, fuel, fire- 
and labor, in fact nine-tenths of the cost is labor. 

e importation of both lead and zinc fluctuates greatly, as is shown in the 
exhibit of four years—1890-1893—that of spelter (zinc) being very large in 
the year 1892 because of the largely increased uction in this country in 
that year and because of the high price which the European convention (syn- 
dicate), which embraces all but one of the European producers, exacted in 

London and other foreign markets. Thus the — prio of spelter 
(zinc) in the London market in January, 1892, was £22 12s. 6d. per ton of 2,240 
3 or $4.93 per the same market ce January 10, 

894, was £16 5s. or $3.54 for 100 pounds, about the same at New York. 

It should be stated that the 1 of spelter (zinc) into the United 
States in 1882 was 11.410 tons, and in 1883 was 10,188 tons, when the duty was 
Iz cents per pom, thus producing a large revenue. It can nottherefore be 
said that a decrease of the present duty will increase the revenue as some 


seem to suppose. 
The du (ory pee at I cent per pound con lead in this bill, 
on market on the 10th of Jan Ahh for Spanish lead 

being £9 5s. per ton, or 82.03 per 100 pounds is to 50 per cent ad valorem, 


while Silesian apaa (zinc) was on the same date in the London market £16 
6s. per ton, or $3.54 per 100 pounds—the same ad valorem duty as pig lead of 
50 per cent would bea c aur of $1.77 per 100 pounds on spelter (zino); 


While this bill places the duty at 20 per cent, equal to 70 cents per 100 po 
specific, which can not be regarded otherwise than as an inequality that 18 
not reasonable, just, or correct. There is not now nor has there been any 
combination or trust elther of the spelter (zinc) or sheet zinc producers in 
the United States, as there 1s and has been in and the competition 
of the sheet manufacturers has resulted in very low prices in the sheet mar- 
ket to the exclusion of the foreign sheet zinc. Attention is directed to page 
131 of the Imported Merchandise, 1890-1893, Ee the importations of sheet 
zinc in 1892 at 29,378 pounds, valued at $2,516, about 8 cents per pound. This 
must apply to polished zinc for etching and other special purposes, and not 
for m ant zinc as known in the market. P 

The price of sheet zinc in this market in the last four years has not at any 
time been over 6 cents a pound in New York, and there has been no foreign 
sheet zinc imported in the last two years. Upon the same basis as lead 
and lead products as in the Wilson bill, the duty on sheet zinc sh be 2} 


cents per pound. 
We submit that the duty on spelter (zinc) and sheet zinc in the bill should 
be chang the same as lead and lead 


ively at 1 cent, 1} cent, and three-fourths of | cent respectively on the DONA 

Mr. CHILDS. Mr. Chairman, the American Economist of 
January 12, 1894, publishes much condensed information on this 
subject and I will ask that the article be read in this connection; 
which article is as follows: 

That the relative importance of the zinc industry may be understood and 
appreciated, attention is called to the follo statement, showing the 
world’s production of spelter (zinc) in the year 1 as given by the latest 
reliable authority, at 518 tons (of 2,240 pounds), contributed as follows: 


Rhine distries Abd Beletamn T a 143, 
Silesia 


France and Spain 
Austria and Poland. 
E E R OE E E .. —— 


J E NE S E E A R 


5 e Bre United States 21} per cent, and the 
liesia, 


but in 1892 (covering a 


riod of twenty years) the product had increased to 
77,911 tons, contribu’ 


The chief supply of zinc ore is the Joplin district of Kansas and Missouri, 
which has been develo since 1872, and in 1892 produced 183,316 tons, and 
from the Wisconsin es. Arkansas supplied about 350 tons, valued at 
$7,200 in 1892, and with adequate transportation facilities will doubtless đe- 
velop extensive mines. 

The total uction oflead and zinc in the two States, Kansas and Mis- 
souri, in 1891 was valued at 33,840,480, and in 1892 at $4,580,787, and of this 
amount the lead was less than one-third the value of the zine produced. The 
two ores associated in the mines are separated by ma „and are 
smelted by a different process: that of lead being simple and compara- 
tively inexpensive, while that of zine is by sublimation in clay retorts con- 
taining only 40 to 45 pounds each of prepared ores, requiring alarge amount 
of fuel to volatilize every twenty-four hours, after an expensive operation in 
preparing the ores by crushing and calcining for the furnaces, thus requiring 


al large number of skilled men per ton of product in the several processes of 


IMPORTS AND MARKET PRIOE. 


The imports of zinc into the United States for the fiscal ending June 
30, 1867, were 5,447 tons, valued at $589,968, which in during the next 
six years, and, in the year ending June 30, 1873, were 8,781 tons, valued at 
$1,103,918 In the calendar year of 1873 the American product was 6,556 tons, 
but in the next six years, because of the development of the Missouri and 
Kansas (Joplin district) mines, the production increased rapidly each year, 
and in 1879 amounted to 18,750 tons, while the price declined from over 7 
cents per pound average for the year 1873 to 85.03 pet 100 pounds in New York 
market in 1879, and the importations decreased in value to $109,718, and the 
market price declined 2 cents per pound, the duty remaining at 1} cents per 


pound. 

In the next four years the importations ed ee and in 1882 were 
11,410 tons, and in 1883, 10,188 tons, Valued at $1,240,117, and the market price 
in New York declined to 4} cents per pound, a further reduction of one-half 
cent per pound to the producer, and to the consumer in this country the 
dut r 1} cents por pound. TheMcKinley bill increased the duty 
in October, 1890, one-fourth cent per pound, and the production in t. 
country was increased in 1891 27 per cent, to 72,176 tons, and in 1892 to 77,911 
tons, and the imports declined to $46,016, while the exports in 1892, because 
of the high price demanded by the convention C trust) in Europe, were of 
the value of $877,529, the market price in New York for the year averaging 


4.63 per pound. 
Free-trade England is the largest consumer of zinc in the world, and it is 


ere termed a raw material by the brass manufacturers, galvanizers, and 
ers. Her production from her own ores mined was 2,151 tons 
1875 and her production and imports were as fol- 


other 
5 1862, and 5,191 tons in 


In addition the imports of manufactured zine are very „and in 1883 
amounted to 20,370 tons, and in 1884 to 20,138 tons; but the exact amounts for 
1891 and 1892 are not now obtainable, but were in excess rather than less than 


500 tons, of which she produced 231 ae cent and imported 76} per cent, and of 


the total European, including Eng 
Her in all forms of man 


13,604 tons in 1883, and by 8.880 tons in 1891, while the production 
ores Imported from Spain, S Greece, and other countries 
ee ae production from imported ores, being 10,695 tons in 1883 and 

520 tons i 

Thus it will be seen that of the total consumption of zinc in 1891, 8 
per cent was produced from her own mines, and that of the total world's 

uction 5 less than 2} per cent. It will also be seen how 

ly Great Britain is dependent on other countries for its of crude 
and manufactured zinc, while the market price is dominated controlled 
by the an convention under her free-trade policy. 

It should be stated that there is no combination or trust of the zinc- 
ducers in this country, and that the competition between the twenty-three 
smelting com es, that have now a greater capacity than there is con- 
sumption or demand for, is close and strong, and that the present market 
price in New York was on November 1 below the actual cost of production. 

But for many years there has been a trust of the European zinc-producers, 
styled or called a syndicate, embi all butone of the large producers on 
the Continent. At present it is called a convention, which is maintained 
until the end of 1894 by the producers of Silesia and the Rhenish provinces, 
who restrict production to the demand and 1 includ- 
ing Great Britain, and thereby maintain a high price, as was the case in- 
January, 1892, when the London price in the market was £22, 128. 6d. per ton, 
8 to $4.91 per 100 pounds. S 

e price for the same month and year in New York was #.70, and for the 
ra ede 84.68 per 100 pounds. e price being less in New York than 
free- e England is cult to reconcile with the assumption of free 
traders that the duty is added to the foreign price, as in 1892 the foreign pro- 
ducer paid the duty, or sold at the price less the duty on sales made 
regal of their surplus uction, while the price remained firm in Bu- 
rope. Howéan this be? e answer is not difficult to find, and we are not 
left in any doubt on the subject. 


WAGES IN SILESIA. 


- Very full and complete statistics are published annually relative to the 


zinc industry in Upper Silesia, where the wa; ow. Mr. Daniel 

Dalman, secretary of the German Zinc As tion, gave the following as 

25 4 amount of wages per annum paid in the zinc mines in Silesia 
or five years: 


are very 
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Wages in sheet-zine mills. 
Average 
wages 
Years, orkmen. per 


From the Mineral Resources of the United States, Calender Year 1892 
we have the following for the years 1891 and 1892 in the smelting works in 
Upper Silesia: : 


7,083 | 86,911 | $1,144,343.50| $161.71 


Ci yoo Bai pha . hed 7,168 | 87,741} 1,173,705. 80 168. 74 
This is an average of 45 cents per day for each wage - worker of all es. 
It will be observed that there been an increase in wages since 1879, and 


that since 1883 the increase amounts to 15 per cent, and the number of labor- 

ers increased 20 per cent, while the production in Great Britain decreased 50 

cent in the same 3 because of the lower wages paid and lower cost 
Silesia, the Rhine district, and Belgium. 

It will be seen that no women are employed in this indu: in America, 
although in Germany and Belgium women are employed at low wages in 
the mines and works Sip sted occupations, and in England are employed 
in the works. 

The increase in wages in Silesia is due to the return of the German Em- 
pire to eae e and this increase has also taken place in the iron and 
steel industries, as is shown by the official figures of the German Iron and 
Steel Association. In an industry where such a large percentage of the 
value of the commodity represents labor, as shown, of about twenty-eight 
laborers to each ton of metal produced from this ore, it is not difficult tosee 
why free-trade England, whose average w. are about 30 per cent more 
than in Silesia, can not compete with, but is dependent on, Continental Eu- 
rope for a supply of manufactured zinc. It will not do to act that England 
has no zinc es, for there are zinc de ts in five counties of England, 
and in Wales, Scotland, and the Isle of Man, and there are lead and zinc 
mines in Tipperary, Ireland, but the latter under the beneficent free trade 
which England has so long bestowed upon d, have ceased operation, 
and it will not be many years until all of her own lead and zinc mines will 
de closed. Is this the “equality” with the foreign laborer on which it is 
propos “to place our intelligent workingman,” as advocated by the free- 
trade theorists? There can be but the same result as in free-trade England, 
and the market will be dominated and controlled by a foreign syndicate and 
by a merchant class who produce nothing, and whose only interest is ‘ to 
buy where they can buy the cheapest," regardless of the producing labor 
class, who have the natural, divine right to earn their b and sustenance 
in the sweat of his face,“ and who are on equality“ with any other class 
in America. 


Trade is noth! 
and the labor is 
same right to determine on what terms ths exchanges shall be made, as the 
party who buys and sells to get gain. 

WAGES IN ILLINOIS, MISSOURI, AND KANSAS. 


Of the total zinc production in the United States in the calendar year 1892 
there was 83} per cent produced in the States of Illinois, Missouri, and Kan- 
sas, Where the wages are the same in various occupations in the smelting 
works. 

The following w: 
employing 850 men, 


more or less than the exchange of the ucts of labor, 
to 92 per cent of the cost of zinc, and the laborer has the 


es were paid in one of the largest zinc smelting works, 
the West, in the year 1892, in the different occupations: 


Number of workmen, 
per cent. 


Hours, 


Day’s 
per day. 


wages. 


This shows an annual average wage of $585.20 and a daily average of $1.60 
for all grades of workmen. To compare these wages with those paid in Si- 
lesia and Belgium brings out the fact that the American wage-worker is paid 
three times as much per day as is paid in Silesia, and that in some grades 
there is even a greater difference. The Tenth United States Census shows 


that the average annual dei espe to all persons in this industry, including 
boys, was $519, showing an advance in annual wages since 1880, while the 
market price has declined because of the close competition of the produ ers 
of the metal. In the sheet-zinc mills higher wages are paid to some work- 
men, where skill and experience are demanded and required; bus it cannot 
be said that the wages of any class are high. or are more than they should 
receive. It will be seen that the relative difference in wages and cost of 

Iter between the foreign zinc and that produced in Illinois. Kansas, and 
Missouri is greater than that of any other metal, and that the percentage of 
duty on an ad valorem cost the same as oor other metal is eading and 
unjust to the American zinc-workers, and should not be entertained, nor 
should the duty be reduced from the present specific duty of 1} cents per 


und. y 
Ino the duty be reduced, the foreign convention. or syndicate, or trust 
of Silesia and Belgium will practically control the American market, and 
the imports, which now fluctuate greatly, will steadily increase until the 
works E the West will be obliged to close or to reduce wages. as will the 
mines and miners in Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, and Wisconsin. 

It will largely increase importations, and will not, therefore, increase the 
revenue, as some seem to think it will, nor will it be any credit to the Gov- 
ernment that it will reduce the wages of any class of laborers and concede 

the American market for their product toa foreign monopoly for revenue 
only.” 


Mr. CUMMINGS, Mr. Chairman, I want to call the attention 
of the committee to the fact that the substitute offered by the 
. from West Virginia [Mr. ALDERSON], while increas- 

g the tax on cut diamonds and porig a tax upon the raw ma- 
terial, only makes a diference of 15 per cent between the cut 
diamonds and the raw material. The incentive to smuggling by 
the increase of duty on cut diamonds will be certainly greater at 
30 per cent than it would be at 15; so that instead of aiding the 
diamond polishers, you are actually punishing them by not tak- 
ing the bill as it was first proposed by the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Mr. DOCKERY. That is, 15 per cent? 


Mr. CUMMINGS. Yes. I would be glad to see the duty put 
at 20, 30 or 40 per centif I thought thatthe revenue would stand 
it, but we do know from the admission of the importer who 
wrote the Cockran letter that it will stand 15 per cent. They 
acknowledge that. And if it will stand 15 per cent, it is certain 
that it will increase the revenue of the Government and not 
diminish it. It is for this reason that I advocate the proposition 
as it was reported here by the committee in the first place. I 

eld the rest of my time to the gentleman from West Virginia 

Mr. WILSON]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. WILSON] has four min- 


utes. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED]. 

Mr. REED. I do not know, Mr. Chairman, as it is worth while 
to undertake in two minutes to explain this situation. At the 
time when the act of 1890 was passed, circumstances were differ- 
ent from what they are now. As it stands now there are 1,200 
persons interested in this employment. If 15 per cent will give 
them protection, will transfer to us the industry of diamond cut- 
ting, I am very much in favor of it. As to the proposition to 
put 30 per cent upon diamondsas an article of luxury, the real in- 
tention is not to raise the value of diamonds, but to raise the 
value of some Democratic speeches that have been made during 
the last campaign. As the gentleman from Wyoming Mr. COF- 
FEEN] says, it touches upon some of the domains of statesman- 
ship, that is the domains of humbug and blatherskite, which 
are a large portion of certain kinds of statesmanship. 

Gentlemen who are undertaking to declare, as they have de- 
clared through this country, that the Republicans were in favor 
of the rich because they let diamonds come in free—these gen- 
tlemen have made speeches that need some addition to their 
value to make them useful or justifiable, and I have no doubt that 
the gentleman from Indiana[Mr. HOLMAN] will vote for this rise, 
although he undoubtedly knows it will not increase the revenue 
in the least, just the same as he voted for an hundred million ex- 
tra on pensions when he knew it would not carry. 

This kind of industry ought not to be encouraged, but the kind 
of industry represented by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CUMMINGS] ought to be encouraged, and even if it can be only 
done under Democratic principles by accident, I am in favor of 
being on the side of a decent accident even. [Laughter on the 
Republican side.] 

o my mind I would rather do these things on purpose and 
with brains instead of doing them fortuitously by chance or luck, 
but some gentlemen have very tender consciences, and we have 
got to endeavor to get what we seek to accomplish by what are 
called Democratic principles, that is, a run for general results, 
and wherever there is a fair opportunity to assist deserving 
workingmen I am willing to do it. Consequently I am willing, 
with the proren, information I have, to vote for 15 per cent, 
whereas I am opposed to assisting undeserving Democratic 
speeches by putting on 30 percent. [Laughter.] That is a pro- 
tection that is neither intelligent, nor sensible, nor useful to the 
country, and that even debauches these Democratic speeches 
themselves, which is saying a good deal. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Let us have a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from West Virginia, to which an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute is offered. 

Mr. ALDERSON. I offer an amendment which after consul- 
tation with the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] I un- 
derstand he is willing to accept. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood this to be offered 
as a substitute for the amendment offered by the colleague of 
the gentleman? 

Mr, ALDERSON. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out all of paragraph 336 on page 57, after the words ad valorem,” 
and insert: 


Precious stones ot all kinds, cut but not set, 30 per cent ad valorem; if se 
and not specially provided for in this act, including pearls, set or strung, 
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per cent ad yalorem; and on uncut precious stones of all kinds, 15 per cent 
1 * strike out, on page 72. lines 14 and 15 of paragraph 465, down to 
and including the word including.” i 

Mr. HOLMAN. I believe I have the right to accept that. 
There having been no action upon the other, I believe I have the 
right to accept the substitute proposed. 


The CH . The gentleman modifies his amendment 
and offers it in that form. 
Mr. HOLMAN. I desire to accept the substitute in lieu of 


the proposition which I offered. I desire to accept the whole 
substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands this to be offered 
as a substitute for the amendment of the gentleman from In- 
diana, which will be withdrawn. The question is on the substi- 
tute offered by the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. ALDER- 
son]. 

Tee question being taken, the Chairman announced that the 
“ayes” seemed to have it. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I call for a division. 

- Mr. MORSE. A question of order, I beg the pardon of the 
Chair. The Chair said the question was on the adoption of the 
substitute. This is the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from West Virginia we are voting on now, as I understand. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is the substitute proposed by the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia [Mr. ALDERSON]. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 76, noes 78. 

Mr. HOLMAN and Mr. ALDERSON. I call for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

The Chair appointed Mr. WILSON of West Virginia and Mr. 
ALDERSON as tellers: 

Mr. HENDRIX. Can we have the amendment reported? 

Mr. PATTERSON. I ask that the substitute be reported 


The substitute was again read. 
The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 


96, noes 88. : 

Accordingly, the substitute was agreed to. 

The CH MAN. The question now is on the amendment 
as amended by the substitute. 8 

The question was taken, and the Chairman declared that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. REED. Division. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I rise for a parliamentary 
inquiry. If this is voted down the text of the bill remains at 
15 per cent? 

The CHAIRMAN. It does. 

The committee divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 77, 
noes 43. 

Mr. HENDRIX. No quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. e gentleman makes the point of no 
quorum, and the Chair will 9 Mr. WILSON of West Vir- 
ginia and Mr. CAPEHART as tellers. 

Mr. HENDRIX. Iask to have the amendment reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
HENDRIX] asks unanimous consent to have the amendment re- 
ported. If there be no objection the Clerk will read. 

Mr. REED. It can be stated as a hustings revenue amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 


Strike out all of paragraph 336, on page 57, after the words ad valorem,” 
and insert: Precious stones of all kinds, cut but not set, 30 len ad va- 
lorem; if set, and not lly provided for in this act, inclu: 


or strung, 35 per cent ad valorem; andon uncut precious stones of all kinds, 
15 per cent ad valorem.” And also strike out, on e 72, lines 14 and 15, of 
paragraph 465, all down to and including the word “including.” ° 


Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. A parliamentary inquiry 

Mr. HOLMAN. Task that the words be read that are to be 
stricken out. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Oh, no. We understand it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The questionison agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
111, noes 83. 

Accordingly, the amendment was adopted. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. I give notice that I shall ask for the yeas 
and nays on this amendment in the House. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Mr. Chairman,I desire to submit the 
following amendment. 5 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: y 

On page 18, lines 13 and 14, strike out the words and one-fifth cents per 
pound,” and insert the following: cent per pound; and hereafter no rebate 
or drawback shall be allowed on any imported tin plate, but the whole duty 
paid on such tin plate shali be retained for the use of the United States.” 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may be permitted to occupy fifteen minutes in the 
discussion of this amendment. I make this request, not be- 


cause I want to make a speech, although I have refrained from 
occupying much of the time of the committee, but because it is 
necessary to have more than five minutes to discuss the subject 
adequately. / ? 

The CHAIRMAN . Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. OUTHWAITE], that he be allowed to 
continue his remarks for fifteen minutes? . 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Mr. Chairman, the amendment deals 
with a subject of taxation which is in general use throughout 
this country. There is not a household in the land in which tin- 
plate utensils are not used. Just think how many articles of 
daily use among those in the homes of the people are composed 
of tin plate! his material is used also in the construction of 
some portion of almostevery house. The tin roofing used in 
this country isof sufficient area to almost cover one of our smaller 
States. It is used to pack vegetables, fruit, meat, fish, and other 
articles of food, for storing them for winter use or for shipping 
them abroad, or for transporting them from regions in which 
they are plentifully produced to places where they are not so 
produced. The great dairy industry depends largely upon ves- 
sels of tin for its prosperity, especially as to the milk supply of 
our cities. It is used in transporting mineral and other oils, 
both as an article of our apas trade and for domestic consump- 
tion. Tin plate is also used in packing medicines and à great 
variety of otherarticles. Gointo sigge 8 store and you 
will be astonished to see how many kinds of food are en in 
tin plate. Therefore, it may be termed one of the necessaries of 
life. The number of men engaged in working up this material 
in its numerous forms of use in this country must be very large. 

The amendment which I have offered is to place the duty at 1 
cent a pound, and a second feature of it is to prevent any persons 
who import tin plate and use it to make vessels in which to ex- 
port the products of this country from recovering from the Gov- 
ernment 99 per cent of the duty which they pay on that tin plate. 
When the question is submitted to the House I shall ask fora 
division of the amendment, so that those who desire to support 
the one proposition separately may do so, and those who desire 
to support the other may likewise do so. 

Mr. TER. Does the amendment of the gentleman pro- 
pose to eliminate all the drawbacks in the original bill? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. All the drawbacks relating to tin plate. 
Mr. Chairman, I now propose to present to this committee a 
brief statément of the status of the tin-plate industry in this 
country. 7 

The McKinley bill provides that tin plates lighter in weight 
than 63 pounds per hundred square feet shall be free after Octo- 
ber 1, 1897, unless the aggregate quantity of such plates pro- 
duced in the United States during either of the six years prior 
to 1897 has equaled one-third the amount of such plates imported 
and entered for consumption during any fiscal year after the 
passage of the act and prior to October, 1897. The manufac- 
turers at once claimed that if they imported the black plate al- 
ready prepared for coating with tin and dipped them in tin in 
this country, that was complying with the law. The Treasury 
Department, in the interest of both consumers and labor in the 
tin-plate industry, decided differently. 

justifiable ruling of the Treasury Department that Ameri- 
can black plates must be used in order to constitute the product 
of tin plate an American manufacture under the law of 1890, is 
the basis of these summaries. 

The report of Special Agent Ayers, of the Treasury Depart- 
ment—a Republican hold-over in office—shows that for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1893, only 43,599,724 pounds were produced 
from American black plates. 

The last quarter reported, viz, September 30, 1893, shows a 

production of only 8,794,027 as compared with 18,264,225 for the 
previous quarter. This last quarter began before the Congress 
met, and ended before a single line of the Wilson bill kad been 
decided upon by the Committee on Ways and Means. 
The whole amount of tin plates of the same quality imported 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1893, was 595,031,538 pounds, 
ata valuation of $16,691,765.19, on which there was paid in duties 
$13,090,693.75. 

It ie 8 therefore, that the domestic manufactures have 
supplied less than 64 per cent of our consumption of tin plates 
during the year. Protectionists continually assert that the peo- 
ple get back the tribute they pay to establish an industry in the 
reduced price of the products of such industry. Let us see how 
that rule would work as to tin plate, omitting the bombast and 
noting facts. 

Here is a practical illustration, with figures uncontested. It 
appears that having manufactured only 43,599,724 pounds in the 
18 and paid a protective duty on that which we did not pro- 

uce of $13,090,693.75, that the fostering process has virtually 
made every pound of tin plate made in the United States cost 
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the consumer 30 cents per 2 or 830 per box of 100 pounds, 
as against $2.80 per box, the price in Wales. When and how 
will the people ever get this back, viewing the subject from the 

- protectionist standpoint? 
The fact charged that the so-called American tin-plate indus- 
try was largely a dipping industry, made possible by the dis- 
ity of the duties on black plates ($1.65 per 100 pounds) and 
plates ($2.20 per 100 pounds) which leaves the foreigner a 
rofit of 55 cents per 100 for finishing his plates in this country 
also shown by Col. Ayers’s last report. When the McKinley 
bill was under discussion it was vehemently urged that its be- 
nign provisions as to tin plate would give great employment to 
— — Lips the black plaies and prepare them for the coating 

th tin. 

The reports of tin-plate production in the United States, made 
by Mr. Ayers, shows that there has been from the start a steady 
decrease in the percentage of American black plates used, and 
a corresponding increase in the use of foreign black plates for 
the manufacture of tin pan in this country. Why this result I 
leave for the false prophets of 1890 to explain. Here is a table 


showing the inc of foreign black plates and the decrease of |- 
American black plates used in our home production. 
Percantage on black plates, 


i 
$ 
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These figures are taken from the report of a Republican pro- 
er Federal official, and can not be successfully contro- 
verted. 

They show that the proportionof tin plates made from Ameri- 
can black plates has decreased 63 percent in two years, and that 
there has been a corresponding increase in the proportion of tin 
plates made from el Aai black pine: Not a very favorable 
exhibit, is it? It clearly shows that under the McKinley bill 
the industry of preparing black plate has not peeps 

The rates of increase in the manufacture of tin plates in the 

United States from foreign black plates is in almost exact pro- 
portion to the increase of the industry itself. Let me now call 
attention to a statement in which the output of the most promi- 
nent of the so- cUled tin-plate works is analyzed. 

Observe particularly how N. &. G. Taylor, who have frequently 
instructed us how we should vote in the interest of American 
labor, use foreign black plate in preference to American—500 
pounds of foreign to 1 of American: 

Norton Brothers: American black plate, 95,795 pounds; foreign 
black plate, 2,841,168 pounds. 

Norristown: American black plate, none; foreign black plate, 
2,180,374 pounds. 

N. & G. Taylor: American black plate, 3,712; foreign black 
plate, 1,848,072 pounds. 

The Morewood Tin-Plate Manufactory: American black plate, 
none; foreign black plate, 3,414,519 pounds. 

W. C. Cronemeyer’s Works: American black plate, 636,028 

unds. 
pas of the largest makers use no American. : 

This table makes no flattering exhibit of the use of American 
black plate by these firms, who soughtan increased duty upon tin 
plate for the increased opportunities it would give to American 
workmen in the production of black plate, the of tin plate. 

I will here insert in my remarks a table sho the amount 
of American sheets, iron and steel, made into articles and wares 
tinned and terne-plated during the same period: 


that protection cost the people more than they can ever be 

benefited by any subsequent reduction in the price of the pro- 

rats article w may follow the putting on of the protective 
uty. 

From a business standpoint, the cost of establishing the tin- 
plate industry by taxing the consumption of the people is most 
amazing. 

According to the summaries of Mr. Ayers, the whole produc- 
tion of American tin plates from July 1, 1891, the date when the 
McKinley law on tin plates took effect, up to September 30, 1893, 
two years and three months, was 61,690,204 pounds. Listen to 
a statementof the results of protective duties collected to secure 
the production here of that tin plate: 

For nine months from the passage of the McKinley bill, Octo- 

ber 1, 1890, to July 1, 1891, when the provision went into effect, 

there were imported 5,786,422 boxes of plates of 108 pounds 

/ v ARON A 80, 249, 315. 75 
The average advance incident to prospective duty, $1.07 per box, . 

OE pistes ... ͤ .... ̃ ĩ Ä. ———— A 
For the fiscal year en June 30, 1832, there were imported ait 

382.863,559 pounds cf tin plate, duty 2.2 cents -eie 8, 422, 998. 18 
For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1893, there were imported 

505,081,538 pounds tin plate, duty 2.2 cents 12, 000, 693. 75 
For the quarter ending September 30, 1893, there were imported 

120, 142,583 pounds of tin plate, duty 2.2 cents 2, 643, 136. 76 


birth under the McKinley ac $36, 597615. 90 

An enormous outlay by the American people to foster this in- 
fant industry—a protective tariff resulting in an expense to the 
American public of a little over 59 cents per pound, or $59 
per box of 100 pounds on every pound or box of American tin 
plate produced up to this time. 

An industrial poorhouse that is forced to such a showing 
should excite revolt among the taxpayers who support it; but 
such is the pauper industry which wastes our substance under the 
cover of protection to American industry. 

But this 3 was given for the American laborer, says 
the Republican who voted for it. Les. And at once the manu- 
facturers began to import foreign laborers. One advertised for 
them, another appealed to the superintendent of immigration to 
decide that he might bring tin-workers from Wales over under 
contract in the face of the law. The latter gentleman had voted 
for the, McKinley bill. 

When the attention of the country was called to this importa- 
tion of foreign labor by tin-plate capitalists, it was not de- 
nied. Mr. W. C. Cronenmeyer sent some tin plate to a promi- 
nent Ohio Democrat in October,1891, accompanied by his affida- 
vit, dated October 2, that it was made by American workmen. 
The same ry 8 sent some tinned plates toa Republican man- 
ufacturer at Columbus, Ohio, accompanied by his affidavit that 
the workmen which weemploy are all American citizens, or have 
declared their intentions of oming such. Which of these 
swearings did he make first that day? It may be well to con- 
sider the labor cost of tin plate to see whether a revenue duty 
of 1 cent a pound covers it. 

The labor cost of 8 a ton of steel bars in Great Brit- 
ain, according to the official reports of Labor Commissioner 
Wright on that subject, is 35 per cent of the total cost of the 
bars. The fact that Mr. Wright is a Republican has never de- 
tracted in the least from the value of the statistics furnished by 
him officially. 

The present price of steel, less shearings, is less than $20 per 
ton. a ton of bars makes just 164 boxes I. C. 14 by 20 tin 
plates, the whole labor cost, therefore, in a box of tin plates, from 
the ore in the mountain up to the steel-bar stage, is just 43 cents. 
Add to this the labor cost of finishing a box of tin plates from 
the steel bars which, according to the report of United States 
Consul Jones, is 2s. 4d., or 56 cents. We find that the entire 
labor cost in a box of tin plates is 99 cents, just 1 cent less than the 
duty as proposed by myamendment. That is to say, the pro- 

d rate covers not ouly the difference between the labor cost 

Wales and the labor cost here; but it is more than the whole 
labor cost. 

The Commissioner of Labor, in his sixth annual report, shows 
that the direct labor on a ton of steel rails in the United States 


472,963 | ig $11.597; the direct labor for the same in Great Britain is 


Total. 5, 620,867 1 aS es 8, 802, 681 


The last quarter the smallest since the industry was started. 

A few minutes ago I gavesome facts and figures as to the cost 
of the-tin-plate industry for the year ending June 30, 1893, con- 
sidering the duty as only so much protection. As it is buta 
brief parioa since the MeKinley protection was put on, we can 
readily compute in the same way the cost of the protection to 
this infant industry since its birth. The figures which I shall 
give ina few moments of course show also the revenue which 
the Government derived from this tax. But I shall use them to 
show also that a duty collected or levied for protection makes 


455 87.817, the difference being 83.780. This would show that if the 


wages were no higher in the tinned-plateroller mills than in the 
general iron industry the labor cost in a box of tin plate up to 
the stage of tinning would be 23 cents more in the United States 
than in Wales. But wages ars much higher in these mills than 
in the general iron industry of Great Britain, for the reason that 
they are controlled by one of the most thorough labor organiza- 


tions known. Consul Jones says: 

‘The same wages are paid In all. or nearly all, the works in this district, as 
the workmen belong to the Welsh Wages Defense Association. 

We add a transcript taken from a weekly pay roll, dated Swan- 
sea, Wales, January 23, 1892, which shows that— 

Roller men receive for eight-hour shift $14.91 per week. equal 
to $3.40 per day of ten hours. 
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Doublers receive for eight-hour shift $12 per week, equal to 
$2.70 per day of ten hours. 

Heaters receive for eight-hour shift $11.28 per week, equal 
to $2.50 per day of ten hours. 

Tinmen receive for eight-hour shift $13.10 per week, equal to 
83 per day of ten hours. 5 

Washmen receive for eight-hour shift $13.10 per week, equal 
to $3 per day of ten hours. 

The Welsh Wages Defense Association has control of the 
hours, output, and grade of help to be employed. The number 
of boxes tinned per day is regulated, and no boy is allowed to 
usurp the position of tinman, notwithstanding the work required 
is simple; while the plan of gauging lubor to steady employ- 
ment, so conspicuous in the economy of the iron industry in 
Great Britain and so lacking in the industry of the United States, 
is rightly applied. 

The average yearly income of seventy-nine families engaged 
in the manufacture of steel in Great Britain, according to com- 
pilations of the Commissioner of Labor, were $477; while the 
average yearly income of twenty-eight families in the State of 
Pennsylvania in the same industry were $509.98, only $32.08 more 
per family than the foreign wages. . 

So it is a fallacy to claim that we need protection at all in this 
country against such a self-protected industry in Wales. What 
I have just presented sustains the remarks of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. PAYNE], that labor depends upon organization 
more than upon the tariff for the higher it receives. 

Accepting the disparity in the cost of labor in the production 
of steel bars, as shown in the production of steel by Com- 
missioner Wright, $3.78 per ton, or 23 cents for the equivalent 
proportion on the steel in a box of plates, and adding a corre- 
sponding margin on the labor cost of finishing, 30 cents, the 
whole labor cost of producing a box of tin plate in America, 
from the ore in the mountain, at the most extravagant allowance 
can not exceed $1.51, an excess over the labor cost in Wales of 
52 cents per box, equal to one-half cent per pound specific duty. 
Ought not a duty twice as large as the difference between the 
labor cost here and the labor cost in Wales be sufficient protec- 
tion? 

It would seem that a specific duty of 1 cent per pound, as pro- 
vided in the bill which agra the House during the Fifty-sec- 
ond Congress, ought to be the very outside notch, therefore, to 
which a Democrat who believes in the principles of his 
and who is patriotic enough to get above local influences 
submit to. i 

Before proceeding to the consideration of the attitude of the 
Democratic party upon this question during recent years, I will 
read a telegram I have just received: 

Boston, Mass. 


Hon. Jos. H. OUTHWAITE, S 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


Tin-plate consumers generally indorse 1 cent duty. At present revenue 
ma eae that, though high. A higher rate is the interest of a few indi- 
u 


TIN PLATE CONSUMERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
HENRY W. LAMB, President. 


THE PARTY PLEDGE CONCERNING TIN PLATE. 


In 1888 we declared in the Mills bill for free tin plate. 

The party went to the country in 1892 on the tariff issue. Its 
text was the four bills which passed the Democratic House the 
spring previous; free cotton ties, free binding-twine, free wool, 
and tin plate reduced to 1 cent a pound, October 1, 1892, to be 
made free October 1, 1894. 

The Ways and Means Committee have carried out their pledge 
on three of the list as per schedule eps agar ies pli! have they 
defaulted on the tin plate? Let this Committee of the Whole, 
through its Democratic majority, come nearer redeeming the 
other and put a revenue duty of 1 cent per pound on tin plate. 

During the Presidential canvass of 1892 no one of the four bills 
was so thoroughly discussed as the tin-plate one, and the tin- 

late consumers are surprised to find the stand taken both in 

ngress and before the people should be abandoned by the party 

in Congress. If the Committee on Ways and Means will assent 

to the amendment I have offered it will surely pass in this Com- 
- mittee of the Whole. 

To leave tin pue higher in the Wilson bill than it was before 
McKinleyism, is an indorsement of the justice, in part, of the 
McKiniey act. In my judgmentit is anunwise and unnecessary 
concession to protection. Every tin-plate factory in this coun- 

can go on under this rate, I cent. 

here is not an important item in the whole of the Wilson bill 
that is higher than that imposed by the tariff of 1883 (before Mc- 
Kinleyism) except tin plates, and this rate is higher than ever 
8 on that article in the history of tariff legislation prior 
to McKinleyism. Upon what theory or for what reason is this 
exception made? Is there some local interest to be subserved 
by this favor? 

Prior to the war the duty on tin plate was never higher than 


10 per cent; 1862, it was raised to 25 per cent; 1872, it was reduced 
to 15 per cent; 1875, changed to specific 1.1, equal to 15 per cent; 
1883, reduced to 1, or about 30 per cent. The rate I propose is 
at least as high as 35 per cent. The duty in the bill amounts to 
between 45 and 50 per cent, as the price of the article may fluc- 
tuate. 

To raise the duty now to an equivalent of 50 per cent isa 
strange species of tariff reform. 

REVENUE CONSIDERED. 

It is believed by those who have watched closest the effect of 
price on consumption that more revenue will be raised from the 
article of tin plate with the duty at 1 than at 1.2. 

Prior tothe McKinley enactment the consumption of tin plate 
was increasing in the United States at the rate of 500,000 boxes 
every year, as seen by the summary of importations: 1887, 4,526,- 
367 boxes; 1888, 5,070,499 boxes; 1889, 5,559,734 boxes. But that 
law had the prohibitory effect intended—as to the use of foreign 
tin plate. It cut off part of the supply and increased the price 
of the rest. 

Since 1890, the date of the McKinley bill, there has not only- 
been no increase in consumption, but a greatdecrease. For the 
three fiscal years 1890, 1891, 1892, there was imported 14,319,979 
boxes, or an average of 4,773,326 boxes per year as compared with 
the year 1889, just before the act was passed (5,555,734 boxes), 
showing a falling off of 782,408 boxes ayear, which, added to the 
natural increase prior to 1891 (500,000 boxes), shows a decrease of 
consumption incident to the increased duty of 1,282,408 boxes 
annually, or an amount equal to one-fourth of our former con- 
sumption. Who has been benefited by this interfering with the 
use by our people of an article of prime necessity? 

The Committee on Ways and Means alsoaim to decrease the 
cost, as far as possible, of food products to the people. More 
than 50 per cent of the tin plates imported are consumed as 
wrappers in conyeying food products, such as canned fruit, veg- 
etables, fish, meat, oysters, and a hundred other articles, from 
the producer to the consumer. Every mill added to the cost of 
these wrappers adds to the cost of such products, and to thatex- 
tent proves a burden, prevents consumption and, thereby, less- 
ens the revenue to the Government. This is worthy of especial 
attention, because these wrappers once used are of no further 
value generally. Tin plate thus used is indeed consumed. An 
increase in the tax upon it, for protection, therefore, is simply 
aquestion between 65,000,000 consumers andadozen mill owners. 
I wish to see these men prosper, and believe they will, but Iam 
unwilling to have them authorized by this bill to levy such a 
heavy tribute upon the people astoenrich themselvesin a year or 
3 as some capitalists in protected industries have already 

one. 

The duty of Congress is unquestionably to regulate the duty 
on tin plates in deference to revenue demands, rather than 
gauge it to the demands of protection in the name of an industry 
which has already cost the people $36,000,000, and has not re- 
turned them 5 per cent of the tax. If a revenue duty yields a 
fair amount of protection or eccouragement to new industries no 
one should complain. We must recognize the existence of cer- 
tain conditions arising from recent legislation, but we should not 
prolong any abuses resulting from it, and thus make ourselves 
responsible for them. 

ACTION OF COMMITTEE ON THE RATE OF DUTY IMPOSED ON TIN PLATES. 

The original draft of the Wilson bill as published im d a 
duty of 40 per cent ad valorem on tin plates, and in changing the 
duty to that of a specific rate it was not intended to increase the 
rate. I i ee the committee were well advised when they 
made the change. K 

The rate was computed on $0.03 per pound as the unit of value, 
whereas the Government returns for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1893, show imports 595,031,538 pounds, value $16,691,765.19, 
with a unit of value therefore of 80.028. A ; 

But computed on $0. 028 even asa unit of value the computation 
would be unjust, as there has been a steady decline in the price 
of tin plates for the past year, incident to a decline in the raw 
material of which tin plates are made. y 

Price of I. C. coke, 14 by 20, January, 1883, was $5.07 to $5.10 

r 100 pounds, which would be, less duty, $2.87 to $2.90 per box 

100 pounds). The present price at which dealers will sell is 
$4.75 to $4.80, which, less duty, would be $2.55 to $2.60 per box. 

There has been during the same period a reduction in the 
materials which compose tin plates, as follows: 

Pig tin a year ago was £90; to-day, £72 28. 6d. per ton. 

Tin plate bars a year ago were 85s.; to-day, 778. 6d. 

The price May, 1891, on tin plate bars was 105s. 

So it is observed that the decline in tin plates is in strict keep- 
ing with the decline of the raw material of which they are 

Ə. 

Governmentreturnsfor the quarter ending September 30, 1893, 
show that there were im 120,142,583 pounds of tin plate 
lighter than 63 pounds to 100 square feet, at a valuation of $3,- 
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310,475.70, making a unit value on which to compute duty of $0.027 


per pound or $2.70 per box of 100 pounds. 

The reports for the quarter ending December 31, 1893, are not 
yet compiled, but from the current prices of tin plate during 
that quarter it is believed they will not exceed in unit value $0.025 
per pound, or $2.60 per box of 100 pounds. 

With the remarkable tendency on all goods to lower cost dur- 
ing the past few years, owing to increased facilities for produc- 
tion, it is absolutely certain that if the Committee on Ways and 
Means wish to establish a rate on tin plates which is the equiv- 
alent of 40 per cent ad valorem, they must not establish a unit 
value in excess of .024, at which price equivalent plates can be 
imported to-day. Neither must the committee adhere to the 
rate of 14 cents per pound. The price has been getting lower 
even recently. 

Probably it will go much below this during the coming year 
owing to the immense cheapness of iron and pig tin. Let the 
consumers have the full benefit of this ordinary decline in the 

rice of one of their necessaries. Let the workmen in the 

undred industries which manipulate tin plate have all the ad- 
vantages which may come to them in increased employment by 
reason of the cheapening of what may be termed the crude ma- 
terial of their trades. Letus give no opportunity for the Amer- 
ican tin-plate manufacturers to combine for the purpose of limit- 
ing their home production, keeping up their home prices, or 
controlling their home labor in the ways resorted to by trusts. 
[Here the hammer fell.] 

r. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I have so often addressed 
this committee on the subject of tin plate that I do not feel now 
like trespassing upon its time for very long. The duty under 
the act of 1883 was 1 cent a pound, the same rate that is pro- 

d by the amendment now offered by the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. OUTHWAITE]. The act of 1890 imposed a duty of 2.2 
cents a pound. Prior to the act of 1890 the duty was I cent a 
pound, and while the duty was 1 cent a pound the American peo- 
ple were entirely dependent upon foreigners for their supply of 
tin plate. We manufactufed in this country not a single, soli- 
tary pound, and in the twenty years from 1871 to 1891, we peia 
0 Great Britain for tin plate the enormous sum of over $307,- 

„000. 

Three hundred and seven million dollars that ought to have 
been kept in the currents of our own trade, to the enrichment of 
our own capital and the payment of wages to our own laborers, 
were sent abroad into the currents of foreign trade, to the en- 
richment of foreign capital and the payment of wages to foreign 
laborers. Now the tin-plate industry may be said to be a natural 
industry in this country. There is not a single, solitary item 
that enters into the finished product of tin plate that we do not 
make or can not Dempa here, with the single exception, per- 
haps, of the block tin, and with respect to that we are in no worse 
tondition than Great Britain, which is compelled to buy her tin 
from the Straits; for tin can be brought to this country and laid 
down in Pennsylvania for about the same cost that it can be laid 
down for in London. We have the ore, the pigiron, the blooms, 
the billets; we have everything that is necessary to be used in 
the manufacture of tin plate. 

Then why, in the absence of a duty, did we not make it? For 
the simple reason that we were unable to compete with the Welsh 
manufacturers in the matter of wages. Now, the gentleman 
may multiply figures as to wages of a fancy character, arrived 
by ingenious processes of multiplication, but the factis that the 
wages of this country and the wages abroad differ very mate- 
rially. 

I have here a statement which I will put in the RECORD, show- 
ing the difference of wages in England and America in various 
processes necessary to make finished tin plate. 


Sets English union A < 
28 35 prices. 8 
S 83 - eS 
£ 2 SEI es |23 (|g nA 
aoe. da 32 322 
5537 88 8288888 
24838 Sa 2 84525 
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4 £8 | 888 
Pu 2,240 pounds. 84.75 | 81.64 6 % 190 
— A E, per ands .. 4 
Muckrolling . S 60 36 1 6 663 
r onan yee do .... 121 00 0 3 108 
Guide mills: 
inch and inch round... e 2.88 1.20) 411 140 
inch and inch round 00 3. 15 1. 68 6 11 87 
inch round DR. (Heat 8.96 2.17 8 11 $2) 
Finch round. do 5.31 | 265 1011] 100 
Hoop mills, No. 10 to 12 by 1} and 1j inches 
o AAT 38.57 1.74] 7 2 100 
Hoop mills, No. 13 to 12 by 4 inch Wide 5.41 2.31 9 6 134 
Hoop mills, No. 13 by inch wide ý 6.93 2.88 11 10 140 
Hoop mills, No, 13 by § inch wide -... 8.55 3.97 16 4 113 
Hoop milis, No. 13 by 4 inch Wide 1177 


— 


Just as soon, therefore, as we put on an import duty of 2.2 
cents a pound, which was sufficient to equalize the wage condi- 
tions here and the wage conditions abroad, what were the re- 
sults? The first result was that American capital to the extent 
of between $3,000,000 and $4,000,000 was invested in this enter- 
prise. The next result was that much additional labor was 
given to the American laborer in all the various processes from 
the mining of the ore up to the tinning of the plate. What was 
the next result? The next result was that the foreign price of 
tin plate fell at once. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PAYNE. Lask that the gentleman’s time be extended 
ten minutes? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DALZELL. The next result was that the foreign price 
of tin plate immediately fell under the influence of this Ameri- 
can tariff. The difference between the Liverpool price of tin 
piste six months before and six months after the passage of the 

cKinley law amounted to more than the amount of the duty. 
This is a case where it is absolutely impossible to deny, in the 
face of the facts, that the foreign producer paid the entire duty, 
and 7 cents more. The additional duty imposed upon a box of 
plate was $1.20. The price of imported tin in the Liverpool 
market fell $1.27; so that the foreigner not only paid the entire 
tax, but the American consumer got his tin plate 7 cents a box 
less than the amount of the entire duty paid. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

ow, about prices. Why the gentleman has the temerity to 
argue to this House that the consumer is mulcted to the extent 
of 856 a box on tin plate. Fifty-six dollars a box! I make the 
assertion here, and I challenge denial, that the prices of articles 
manufactured out of tin plate are cheaper to-day,in every State 
of this Union, than they were before the McKinley bill wentinto 
effect. [Applause on the Republican side.] In the last Presi- 
dential campaign I went from one end of New York State tothe 
other, and in every town in which. I spoke I went to a tinning 
establishment and made the inquiry as to the price of articles 
produced out of tin plate, and found in every single instance, 
without any exception, that the price was lower than when the 
McKinley bill was passed. 

Now, then, the gentleman says that we only supply a certain 
percentage of the American consumption. Why, Mr. Chair- 
man, the tin-plate industry is less than three years old in this 
country, and Fa as is shown by the report of the majority of 
the Ways and Means Committee, the output in the last quarter 
was forty-eight times greater than the output in the first quar- 
ter under the operation of the McKinley law; and I say that a 
more magnificent tribute to the beneficence of a tariff law in 
in the establishment of an American industry was never known 
in all our history. [Loud applause on the Republican side.] 

The gentleman says that in the last quarter we made less than 
the quarter preceding. Does the gentleman not know that in 
the last quarter the pall of the coming Wilson bill hung like a 
cloud over all the industries of this country and paralyzed them? 
[Applause on the Republican side.] I say to him, on information 
that I am willing to vouch for, that owing to the demand suc- 
ceeding the exhaustion of accumulated stock, the present quarter 
will show a higher production of tin plates thanany quarter that 
has preceded it; and I say to him, furthermore, thatit willshow 
that of the total produet 66 per cent of the tin plate is made of 
black plates manufactured in American mills. [Applause.] 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. What authority has the gentleman for 
that statement? 

Mr. DALZELL. My authority is Mr. Cronemeyer. 

Mr.OUTHWAITE. I pappase he knows the businessof every- 
body in the country better than the officers charged with the 


collection of the statistics. 
Mr. DALZELL. You have no statistics for the quarter that 
I am speaking of. 


Mr. OUTHWAITE. I have them up to this time. 

Mr. DALZELL. I am talking about the present quarter. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Then you are giving the prophecy of 
Mr. 857 7 oes 

Mr. DALZ . Lam not giving any prophecy. I am stat- 
oga fact from a gentleman of character who knows what he is 
talking about. 

Mr. WARNER. Of bad character. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DALZELL. Gentlemen need not tell me where that voice 
comes from. [Laughter.] Voz et praterea nihil. [Renewed 
laughter. 

ow, Mr. Chairman, I must hasten on. I am not surprised to 
hear gentlemen advocating the putting of tin plate on the free 
list. No man who has witnessed the proceedings of this House 
for the last ten days can doubt that the Democratic party is no 
longer under the lead of the chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, but is following hard after the banner on which is 
written free trade.” It is the free traders who are in the sad- 
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dle. It is thefree traders who would make your deficiteven more 
than $75,000,000 per annum. 

Every American industry is to be the subjectof assault. Every 
lesson of the past is to be forgotten. All the traditions of the 
fathers are . and we are to march swiftly to the 
time and the place where the custom-houses will be abolished 
and American taxes be raised by direct imposition upon the 
American people. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I do not rise to discuss this 
amendment, but rather to make a statement bearing on its pr 
visions. I heartily approve the amendment reducing the duty 
on tin plate to 1 cent per pound. The honorable gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] has said, as I understood, that 
at the time of the passage of the McKinley act there was not a 
pound of tin plate made in the United States, but that since its 

age a number of tin-plate industries have sprung up in the 
nited States, and that the country is to be congratulated upon 
the addition of those industries tothe national wealth. I want 
to tell the gentleman from Pennsylvania where those industries 
received some of the capital which has enabled them to progress. 

I represent one county in the State of Virginia, the county of 
Botetourt, where the people are largely engaged in the canning 
industry, and I took the trouble to go through that county and 


ascertain what tin plate cost the canners of Botetourt County the 


year before the McKinley act went into effect and the year after- 
wards, and I found that in that one county for that year the ad- 
ditional cost by reason of this tax on tin plate was over $3,000. 
A sum of money, under the form of law, extracted from the 
kets of those people and put into the pockets of the manu- 
acturers of tin plate on the plea that they could not live unless 
supported by somebody else. There are large canning indus- 
tries in different parts of the State of Virginia which paid tHis 
additional taxation on an article going into the consumption of 
the people of the country in order that a few persons for whom 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania speaks may raise up great in- 
dustries by taxing the whole people of the country for them. 
The gentleman says that the price of tin plate has gone down. 
Truly the price has gone down from what it was in 1890. The 
question is not whether the price has gone down below what it 
was in 1890, but whether the price has gone down to where it 


ought to go, and where it can go by the adoption of this amend- 


ment. 

The gentleman says that the prices of tin plate are a great 
deal cheaper, and that he has been to the trouble of going through 
the stores and finding that all articles of tin are much cheaper 
than they were before the adoption of the duty of 2.2 cents in the 
McKinley bill. Then I ask the gentleman who represents the 
tin-plate industry, of what advantage is his protection? This is 
but the old protection argument. And if cheapened under the 
duty, how can the manufacturers afford to pay higher wages by 
reason of the duty? 

But the gentleman represents, in his position on this floor, 
not the consumer; he is not speaking for the consumer, but for 
the monopolists, who want to wring from the whole body of the 
people of the country by taxation money to sustain two or three 
great industries, who expect everybody to contribute to that end. 
I am opposed to such policy; and I enter my protest against the 
McKinley duty of 2.2 cents, and hope the amendment of the 
gentleman from Ohio fixing 1 cent will be adopted in the inter- 
est of the great mass of the people as against a favored few. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out section 119, page 18, and insert in the free list the following: 

“Sheets or plates of iron or steel, or taggers iron or steel, coated with tin 
or lead, or with a mixture of which these metals, or either of them, is a com- 
ponent by the dipping or any other process, and commercially known 
as tin plates, terne plates, and taggers tin.“ 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Theobject of thisamend- 
ment is to place tin plate on the free list. [Applause] Itis the 
8 8 of the Mills bill which was adopted by a Democratic 

ouse of the Fiitieth Congress. It was also adopted by the 
Democratic House of the Fifty-second Congress. It is indubita- 
bly a proper amendment and ought to be adopted, unless it is 
rejected because we need the revenue from this source. This 
bill is largely framed upon the principle that crude material or 
partly finished manufactures which can not be used in the condi- 
tion when imported, but which must have some additional labor 
put upon them before they are fit for use, are to be given to the 
manufacturer free of duty, so that thereby the price of the fin- 
ished product may be reduced for the benefit of the consumer. 

Undoubtedly therc is no material to which this consideration 
can apply with greater force than to tin plate. Tin plate can 
not be used in the condition in which it is imported; it requires 
further labor to be put upon it. It enters into a greater variety 
of industries than almost any material which can possibly go 
into the handsof labor. 
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tin can, by which every form of perishable material can be pre- 
served, changed at once manyindustries and gave enormous ad- 
vantages to our ple. It at once put scurvy out of the list of 
the diseases of the whaler, the sailor, and the soldier. It took 
at once much of the product of the farm, and the sea, and the 
garden which had previously gone to waste or was compara- 
tively valueless and turned it into valuable products. This can- 
ning industry is the one which more than any other renders it 
possible for us in this country to utilize what would otherwise 

the waste of our gardens and our farms, giving additional in- 
come to the humbler and plainer people, which could be gath- 
ered from no other source. 

Itenters also into all manner of other imporiant industries, and 
isa direct benefit to more persons than any other crude material 
which we could possibly give, except cotton and wool. It lies 
third in the list of crude materials which can add to the indus- 
tries of America, yielding precedence only to cotton and wool. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the giving of crude material to the man- 
ufacturer free of imposts is not a gift to the manufacturer, and 
it is wholly a misconception of the Democratic principle when it 
is claimed that this is for the benefit of the manufacturer, It is 
true we make a smaller capital necessary in the transactions of 
great manufacturing establishments. We take the burden off 
of him who has primarily to advance it, and we render it possi- 
ble for men of smaller capital to enter into these vocations, and 
thereby give a better opportunity for competition; but the real 
ground is that it cheapens the cost of the finished fabric to the 
consumer, and thereby ultimately benefits the purchaser of those 
articles, and as the cost of the product is lessened, the markets 
for them are increased; and then the quantity manufactured is 
increased, and this giving more labor inures to the advantage 
of the wage-earner, and as these fabrics must be transported, 
those engaged in that great branch of industry are also helped; 
so the consumer and the wage-earner reap the benefit. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Will the gentleman tell the commit- 
tee what amount of revenue the Committee on Ways and Means 
calculate will be derived from this source of income? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. The Ways and Means 
Committee calculated that the amount of revenue which would 
be derived from it would be about $7,000,000, which was some- 
what more than the amount derived from it under the old duty 
prior to the McKinley bill. I apprehend, according to my judg- 
ment, that the Committee on Ways and Means have rather un- 
derestimated than overestimated the amountof income that will 
come from this source, 

Mr. BYNUM. Do I understand the gentleman 1 we pres- 
ent revenue from this source is about $7,000,000? My under- 
standing is that the present revenue is about $13,000,000. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. No, I say my under- 
standing is that the Ways and Means Committee estimate that 
about $7,000,000 will be the revenue received under the duty pro- 
posed by them. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. The gentleman is correct, 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Thatis my recollection. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. This being manifestly suggested by 
the Committee on Ways and Means as a reduction in revenue, 
how wiil the gentleman supply the deficiency which will be 
created? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. I was justabout tocome 


to that. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] has expired. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. I would like five min- 
utes more if I can have it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
BRECKINRIDGE] asks that his time be extended five minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. We might as well look 
at these matters as theyreallyare. The majority of this House 
have determined—and it is an opensecret—that if they can pos- 
sibly do so they will amend the present bill by adding an income 
tax. The committee have already repealed the sugar bounty. 
It is believed by some of us who have attempted to try to under- 
stand these matters, that the deficit will not be so large as has 
been estimated under the provisions of this bill when it does go 
into effect, Stillthere maybe somedeiicit. I think it is better 
to make up that deficit by some increased internal-revenue tax- 


ation than by a tariff tax on tin plate. In other words, I believe 


we have come to the point where the majority of this House have 
determined they will make a revenue bill in accordance with 


their judgment of what will lighten the burdens from the con- 
sumer and give opportunities to daily wage-earners to have a 
larger chance for wages by arson | the manufacturing mar- 


kets of America and making up the deficit by internal-revenue 


The invention of the hermetically sealed | taxes. 
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Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Under the correction made by the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BYNUM] I understand the deficit 
arising from putting tin on the free list will be $13,000,000 a 


ear, 
a Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. The gentleman from 


Indiana [Mr. BYNUM] misunderstood me. 
answer to him. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. That would be the total reduction. 
The committee have reduced the amount over $6,000,000, and 
the amendment to put tin on the free list would make the other 
reduction. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. The gentleman asked 
how much was the deficit under the proposition of the commit- 
tee. It would be about 37,000,000. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. What particular itemof internal- 
revenue taxation would the gentleman increase? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. My judgment is that it 
will require no additional items except those which are already 

t into the bill pro and introduced bythe gentleman from 
3 [Mr. MCMILLIN] from the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee. In other words, Mr. Chairman, we have reached the point 
where the Democratic party is engaged in the great act of as- 
sorting taxes, where we are going to take a step, if it is possible 
to do it, by which we put taxes, that are taxes and taxes alone, 
upon our taxing bill so that we can remove them without having 
to confront the danger of interfering with industries which have 
grown up under a system of indirect taxation. 


I was correct in my 


Now, this particular duty is almost entirely a tax. It is a 
revenue tax, aca the larger part of it goes into the Treasury; 


for, without undertaking to discuss the details of it, the Ameri- 
can manufacture of tin plate is comparatively so small as tocut 
really no figure in this discussion. So far as we are concerned 
in legislating, the tin-plate industry of- America is one that is 
not of sufficient importance to be a factor one way or the other 
in determining what rate we shalladopt. The sole question is, 
does tin plate stand upon the same footing, for all practical pur- 
poses, as wool, as cotton, as iron ore, and as the raw and crude 
material which we are to furnish to the manufacturer for the 
purpose of diminishing the cost of the finished product to the 
consumer? And if so, which is best, to put it on the free list and 
thus increase the amount of manufactures and vastly aid many 
industries and reduce the cost of the finished product, or to put 
in on the taxed list and leave the tax off from something else? 

One-half of 1 per cent added to the incomé tax, as provided in 
the amendment proposed by the gentleman from Tennessee, will 
produce more revenue than the tax on tin plate. The tax taken 
off tin plate will result in more advantages to more different in- 
dustries than any other amendment made to this bill, except 
that with reference to free wool. We already have free cotton. 

I do not ex this measure to pass, but I believe it would be 
a misfortune for the Democratic party not to it. Itwasone 
of the most beneficent provisions of the Mills bill. Itisone that 
comes nearer to more industries than any other provision in that 
bill or in this bill, and the report of the committee in this case 
puts the duty higher than it was under the highest and most 
oppressive of all the tariff laws we have had in America, save 
the McKinley bill. 

It is even more oppressive than the reénactmentof the Kelley 
bill of 1883, made in the interest of the Tin-Plate Association, 
made in a secret conference committee, always denounced by the 
Democratic party, harsh in its operations, restrictive to man 
trades, burdensome to all who deal in things that can be canned, 
burdensome to every man who sor under a tin roof and to 
every woman who uses tin utensils. It is an indorsement by a 
Democratic House of one of the most offensive and burdensome 
taxes of that bill of 1883, one which it seems to me there is no 
reason we should reénact, while there are many reasons why we 
should reject it. 

For myself, Mr. Chairman, I have followed and intend to fol- 
low the Democratic party in this legislation, because I know 
that it is only by compact discipline and organization that a 

can doanything. Thetime for individual action has 

a country that has seventy millions of people, and it is onl 
through coöperation that we can accomplish any results, It 
does not so much matter exactly what we do as that we shall do 
it quickly and in the right direction. Therefore, in offering 

amendment, not expecting it to carry, simply want to keep 
the record of a part of the Democratic party pean’ clear, 
that it may be understood that this tax on tin plate is laid out of 
a sense of necessity, with great reluctance, and that we believe 
it to be an iniquitous and burdensome tax. 

Mr. COOM Mr. Chairman, I rise to sustain the proposi- 
tion of the committee. Ido not believe that we can afford to 
reduce the revenue by this bill further than we have already 
done. We have presumed so far as we can upon the other sources 
of revenue which have been suggested. I take issue, however, 


with the gentleman when he claims that sheet tin is in any sense 
a raw material. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. A crude material. 

Mr. COOMBS. It does not corr nd to the definition of a 
raw material as I understand it. w material, according to 
my understanding, isa natural production as low down in the 
scale as it can by any possibility be and become an article of 
commerce. But I do not propose to discuss that question in my 


five minutes. 
Mr. B NRIDGE of Kentucky. Can you use this ma- 
terial in its crude form? 


Mr. COOMBS, It is a manufactured material, which we use 
in the manufacture of other articles. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. But it can not be used 
in the condition in which we call it tin plate? 

Mr. COOMBS. It is a partially manufactured material in that 
sense; but it is not in any sense raw material. Labor goes into it. 

Mr. REED rose. 

Mr. COOMBS. -Please do not disturb me; I do not want any 
of your help. [Laughter.] 

The principal point, however, of this amendment which I pro- 
pose to attack is that which strikes out the provision for paying 
drawbacks on shipments of tin plate when it is made up into 


“cans, and you gentlemen who have at heart the interests of the 


farmer, of the fruit-grower, of the fisherman, can appreciate 
this fact when I tell you that the limit of profit on exportations 
of fruit, fish, and vegetables is so small that in many cases, and 
in most cases, we could not export themat all without the rebate. 

With this provision in the bill as it now exists our shippers of 
fish, of vegetables, of fruit, can compete with the canners of 
France, but without it it will be impossible for them to compete. 
The tishermen on our west coast need it. The salmon fishers 
need it. The fruit-growers of California need it. The fisher- 
men of Maine need it. The farmers of the West need it. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Could we not compete 
with all those people if we had it free? 

Mr.COOMBS. Most certainly we could; but we are not con- 
sidering the possibility of that now. We have to raise revenue. 
I have always understood that it was the duty of the members 
of the Ways and Means Committee to provide a revenue for the 
Government, and not to destroy it. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Do not pitch into me. 
Tam not a member of that committee. [Laughter.] 

Mr. COOMBS. Thatistrue. I had forgotten that. I take 
itall back. [Laughter.] Now, gentlemen, there is a prejudice 
in this body against giv drawbacks on tin used in tin cans 
employed in the package of petroleum. I think that prejudice 
comes from a lack of knowledge. I want to say that owing to 
our inability to ship iron or such heavy materials we are obliged 
to rely upon petroleum packed in cans and in boxes to act as bal- 
last. Ido not know how we could send our vessels to the coast 
of Africa without it. I do not know how we could otherwise 
pores ballast for our own vessels going to South America. We 

ave to pack petroleum in tin cans and boxes, and it serves that 

urpose very well because it is heavy and holds a vessel stiff. 

ter on we may be able, as the English and Germans do, to ship 
iron for ballasting the vessels. ; 

(Here the hammer fell. 

r. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimousconsent that the time of the gentleman from New York 
be extended five minutes. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. COOMBS. Now, Mr. Chairman, the competition in the 
production of petroleum packed in tin has got down to so fine a 
point that if you take away this drawbick you will give the pref- 
erence to Russian petroleum. Already thatarticle has taken from 
us many of the large markets of the East. We still hold South 
America and can not afford to lose it, and we can not afford to 
lose the privilege of shipping petroleum in the way and for the 
purpose that I have descr. . The committee has done wisely 
in retaining that provision, and I hope the gentleman from Ohio 
will withdraw the part of his amendment which provides for 


striking out the rebate, ; 
Will you vote for the first part of the 


Mr. OUTHW AITE. 
amendment if I do. 

Mr. COOMBS. Oh, do not ask me that. [Laughter.] I want 
each proposition to stand on its own merits. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, if I un- 
derstand the position of the gentleman from New York, he wants 
the drawback to remain. 

Mr. COOMBS. I want the drawback to remain. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. The effect of which will 


be that everybody who uses tin utensils, or tin to covera roof 
will pes me duty, while those that use it as a packing material 
in w rica and else 


to export certain eae to South 
where will get it free. Is that it? 
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! Mr. COOMBS. It virtually amounts to that. But we are 
not prepared to make it generally free, and do away with the 
revenue. A 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Then if I understand the 

ntleman, he thinks that the Treasury is in such a condition 

at persons who use tin utensils or tin on the roofs of their 
houses should be required to pay aduty upon it, while the Stand- 
ard Oil Company ought to have it free? 

Mr. COOMBS. Oh, thatis asophistry. The Standard Oil Com- 
pany does not get the benefit of it. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, ifthe gentleman from Ohio will not with- 
draw that portion of his amendment, I shall ask for a division of 
the amendment. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Chairman, it seems almost ungracious 
for a Republican to interfere in a discussion which is so rapidly 
becoming a joint debate between Democrats as to the merits of 
the protective tariff. [Laughter.] And I would not undertake 
it now except for the purpose of adding a practical Democratic 
testimony to the debate as an answer to the speeches which have 
just been made by my eloquent young friend from 3 [Mr. 

UCKER] and the gentleman from Kentucky Mr. BRECKIN- 
RIDGE.) There is only one way to answer a Democratic cam- 
paign spor of 1890, and that is by a Democratic testimony of 

893. [ sghir] I therefore send to the Clerk’s desk and ask 
to have a letter from an old Democrat of Evansville, Ind., 
who is engaged on a large scale in the canning and kindred in- 
dustries. 

The letter was read, as follows: 

BERNARDIN BOTTLE Car COMPANY, 
Evansville, Ind., September 9, 1893, 

DEAR Sm: Iam in receipt of your letter of the 4th instant and fully note 
its contents. You ask for the views of our company in regard to the t 
tariff on tin plate. Answering you candidly, for eighteen months after the 
passage of the McKinley bill we looked this additional duty of 1.2 cents 
per pound on tin plate as an outrage. additional duty made a differ- 
ence of somis e pa day on the tin that we used. Being aware that the trade 
wouid not s an advance on our prices, and our profits already being 
small, you will readily understand that this was quite a loss to us. About 
eighteen months ago, when all the newspapers of the country were filled 

th tin-plate statements, the Democratic papers saying that American 
tin-plate industry was a myth, and the Republican papers were boasting of 
the progress that was being made in this direction, not knowing which to 
believe, and being anxious to know the true state of affairs, I concluded to 
make a tour of investigation. and to go to the tin-plate mills direct and see 
for myself what was being done. 

I first visited the Apollo Iron and Steel Company, of Pitts , then the 
United States Iron and Tin-plate 88 of er, Bros., 
of Philadelphia, Pa.; the Bri Tin- p Com , Cleveland, Ohio, and 
the plant at Elwood, Ind. At all those pos saw both the black plate 
rolled and tinned, asking for quotations from all these firms as I wentalong; 
this resulted in placing my order with your concern, from whom we have 
since bought our entire supply, an average of about 200 boxes month, at 
a cost of about 55 cents per box over the lowest price we ever paid for 

rted tin r to the McKinley tariff bill going into effect, and we con- 


im 
sider the quality of the American tin equal difference over the im- 


In conclusion, notwithstanding that I have been a lifelong Democrat, it 
would pain me very much to ses any changes on the present duties made, 
which would have a tendency to cripple the present American tin-plate in- 
dustry, and to cause those beautiful mills t I have seen to shut down, 
and once more be compelled to use the rotten English tin plate that was 
dumped on this market before this pae un of supplying the 
American market with American tin plate. 

I feel confident that within a year or two at the most, if you are not dis- 
turbed by legislation, we will be able to buy our tin F any nd from the Ameri- 
can mills for less money than we have ever paid for the imported.” 

Very truly, yours, : 
A. L. BERNARDIN. 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. Chairman, I heartily indorse the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Kentucky, putting tin on the free 
list. L want a condition of affairs where it will be possible for 
the laboring man when he washes his face in a new tin basin to 
look into it and see there reflected the image of a man that will 
no longer pay tribute to the alien owners of the tin-plate indus- 

in the United States. 

ut I rose more particularly at this time to call the attention 
of the advocates of protection to the fact that they are seeking 
new allies. 

Now, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. ROBINSON] the 
other day obtained a very formidable ally, I presume, in the 
person of the mayor of the city of Medicine Lodge. Some days 
ago, in the defense of the tariff system, he telegraphed to the 
mayor of Medicine Lodge to know if the business men of that 
city were protected by a tax of $3 a head upon peddlers, and he 
telegraphed back that there was a heavy tax upon peddlers. 

Well now, as a matter of fact, as I explained at that time, but 
not as fully as I desire to now, the peddlers of Medicine Lodge 
are like the farmers and laborers of this House, they have no 
friends, and therefore the tax is imposed upon them. 

The gentleman telegraphed more recently to find outthe value 
of my farm out there, and to see if it increased in value, hoping 
thereby to prove that 8 had been and is in the interest 
of the agriculturist. The mayor telegraphed him back, J 
Simpson owns 800 acres of land; ten years ago it was wo 
$2,500, and to-day it is worth 85,000.” That is not a very big 


+ “reliable real estate” gentleman the mayor 


price for land, you will see. And he goes on and says he is in- 
formed by a reliable real-estate man.” 

Now, everybody except a tenderfoot will realize that nobody 
would call a real-estate man in the West reliable when he is 
giving information to a tenderfoot. [Laughter.] But let us 
look into that a little. I want to make a fair proposition to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania and every other gentleman here 
who holds that farming has been profitable. The facts are— 
and I think I am the best witness in this case, better than the 
telegraphs of—the 
facts are that that land cost me eight years ago more than $5,- 
000; but to-day, after I have put 84,000 worth of improvements 
upon it, the gentleman can have the whole outfit for $5,000; 
and I will throw into the bargain a $1,900 mortgage that gen- 
tlemen on this side of the House call evidences of prosperity. 
[Great laughter.] 

Now, I do not want to drag my personal affairs into this dis- 
cussion, but inasmuch as the gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
tried to prove that protection has been of immense value in 
making farming profitable, I just give this much for the benefit 
of protection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Would not the mortgagee be de- 

hted with the transaction? [Laughter.] 

r. SIMPSON. Ido not know. Ifthe gentleman takes the 
land to make money out of the land to pay off that mortgage, 
under the present beautiful system, I think he will be in about 
the same condition that he is in now, or a little worse. The mort- 
gagee may get it so long as I am in Congress and am paid a sal- 
ary whereby I may be able to pay off the mortgage; but he will 
never make it out of the farm, under protection, or anybody else, 
in any State of the Union. 

Now, a little further; the gentleman from Iowa to-day made 
some reference to the coat that I had the honor to put on exhi- 
bition. I really put on exhibition the farmer in the raw, as he 
exists to-day. The gentleman said that that was not the condi- 
tion of the farmer, and intimated that I obtained that coat from 
atramp. Now, Mr. Chairman, that coat was from the back of a 
farmer who lives in the State of Maryland. I have hisnameand 
address, and can furnish itif necessary; and I have received 
within the last week hundreds of letters from all over the United 
States, saying that they could duplicate that in every section of 
the country by the hundreds. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. Without seeing the coat? 

Mr. SIMPSON. I have stood up here and taught this doc- 
trine—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Lask for a few minutes more. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. I hope it will be granted. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. I hope that the gentleman's 
time will bé extended for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois asks thatthe 
time of the gentleman from Kansas be extended five minutes. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. I want to know of the gentle- 
man from Kansas if those parties of whom he speaks of are going 
to duplicate that coat without seeing the coat? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Right there, one word. We 
are endeavoring to reach two of the schedules in which my State 
is greatly interested—one is the lead and the other the lumber 
schedule. If these extensions continue to be granted, it will be 
impossible to do so. We have sat here for a solid week waiting 
to be recognized. I propose to object from this time on to these 
extensions. That is all there is of it. I propose that we shall 
reach the Jead schedule if possible. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington will re- 
sume his seat; he is not in order. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Į object to the extension of 


time. 
Mr. SIMPSON. Very well; I will extend my remarks in the 


RD. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. That is all right. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, there is 
nothing that I would more dislike than to have a personal con- 
troversy with any gentleman in this House, moreespecially with 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. SIMPSON]; because he and I 
are the only two members of the House, I believe, who were at 
one time seafarers. He is now a farmer; and it wasonly for the 
purpose of making a practical application in connection with the 
argument for 1 that I took the trouble to telegraph to 
his home for the information which I laid before the House. 

Not only does this system of protection against - 
dlers for the benefit of the home market prevail at Medicine 
Lodge, but it prevails throughout nearly all the cities of Kansas 
and in nearly all the cities and towns of the South, although the 
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letter of the law is not always carried out; for not long ago a 
gentleman, engaged in a line of businessasa commercial trader, 
told me that he visited the city of Richmond—I think it was—a 
short time after the elections of 1892, to carry on his business in 
connection with which he had frequently visited that city dur- 
ing fifteen or twenty years, although he had not paid this tax. 
This time, however, he was tapped on the shoulder and called 
aside by an officer who told him he would have to comply with 
the law. Another gentleman afterward asked the officer why 
the attention of that man had been called to the tax at this par- 
ticular time when he had not been called upon to pay it before. 
The officer said, Well, we let him go heretofore; but now he is 
going round here with a damned Harrison badge on, and making 
himself too fresh.” [Laughter.] And so they taxed him. 

Now, alluding to this farm question, the gentleman himself 
must admit that this tax upon trading peddlers is carrying the 
doctrins of protection right home in his own town, showing that 
the people of Medicine Lodge prefer the market of Medicine 
Lodge rather than the mirkets outside. The gentleman can not 
answer by saying that they have a Republican mayor in that 
town, unless he discredits the arguments that he has been using 
here elsewhere against protection. 

Mr. SIMPSON. ‘The gentleman will allow me to say that the 
man from Medicine Lodge from whom he obtained his informa- 
tion is an agent of the Badger Lumber Company, the biggest 
lumber trust in the West; so it may be imagined in what direc- 
tion his information would tend. ; 

Mr. ROBINSON of Pennsylvania. Why, sir, the gentleman’ 
arguments and theories do not prevail in his own home town. 
My object in telegraphing to ascertain the price of his farm was 
not to exhibit the information here as a personal matter, but be- 
cause it isa living illustration of the fact that protection does 
not lessen the value of a man’s farm in Kansas, Ten years ago 
that farm was worth $2,500; the gentleman has had it assessed 
at 32,700—— 

Mr. SIMPSON. I call the gentleman's attention to the fact 
that I told him the farm cost me $5,000 less than ten years ago. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Pennsylvania. I will take the testimony 
of the mayor and real-estate agent at Medicine Lodge rather 
than the gentleman’s testimony, because he is interested to the 
contrary. ughter.] 

Mr. SD ON. How can the mayor of Medicine Lodge know 
what I paid for my farm? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Pennsylvania. Your farm is assessed on 
the books there, and they know what you paid for it ten years 
ago. You told me yesterday 

Mr. SIMPSON. It was not bought ten years ago. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Pennsylvania. Yesterday you told me 
you would sell it for 88,000; to-day you announce that you are 

willing to sell it for $5,000. i 
Mr. SIMPSON. Part of that farm was bought within a year. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Pennsylvania. But the main part of the 
farm was bought years ago. Now, the gentleman claims to be an 
agriculturist — 

Mr. WILSON of Washington (to Mr. ROBINSON of Pennsylva- 
nia). Will you accept the testimony of a gentleman who took 
the coat off a farmer's back? [Laughter.] 

Mr. ROBINSON of Pennsylvania. My object was to show that 
the gentleman's farm has not depreciated in value, but has in- 
creased in value like every other farm in Kansas, or throughout 
the United States. Farms have been going up in value. In 
Pennsylvania I made a special investigation in reference to this 
matter, and I found that all over that State farms have appreci- 
ated in value; and the agriculturist in that foremost manufac- 
turing State of the Union is in a better condition than in any 
other State in the country. 

Mr. SIMPSON. How about farm mortgagesin Pennsylvania? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Pennsylvania. Your farm mortgages re- 
present not the depreciation in farm values, but they represent 
the money now in Kansas that you borrowed from my district, 
Chester county, in order to purchase the implements with which 
to work your farms. They are an evidence of prosperity and not 
of poverty. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Does the gentleman want my 81, 900 mortgage 
as an evidence of prosperity? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Pennsylvania. This is a specimen of the 
argument which socialists inject through others into this House, 
in an attempt to take money from those who honestly earn it by 
thrift and industry, or to evade the payment of debts legally con- 
tracted, for which they got the full consideration and which are 
honestly due. 

Here the hammer fell]. 

Lask leave to print the following letter handed me by my col- 
league from Pennsylvania, and bearing out my argument: 

GREENE’S-LANDING, BRADFORD COUNTY, PA., 
January 22, 1894. 

HONORABLE Sm: In reviewing the different journals in regard to the tariff 

ustions, and letters that you have received in regard to same, I do not 


see mention made of hay. It is one of our most important salable crops in 
northern Bradford County, and the present duty is just what keeps us out of 


the hole. Should the Wilson bill become a law, it cripple our money in- 


dustries very much in ä products. Since l came to this county, 
thirty-five years ago, and I have been a close observer of what was oing on 
in Congress, I must say that the McKinley bill is the only one t ever 
helped the poor farmers one iota. It gives us themarket, and that is all we 
ask, as supply and demand will regulate the prices. 

If our hay market is ned by Canadian supplies we will hardly know 
what to do with our land. It costs us a deal now to keep up the fertility of 
our farms with phosphates, but it pays under the present law. I have no 
doubt but you will do your best for your constituents. 


Yours, very truly, 
Hon. M. B. WRIGHT, M. C., 88 . 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RYAN. Would it be in order at this time to appoint a 
committee to assess the value of that farm? [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not think this a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mo- 
ETTRICK] is recognized. 

Mr. DALZELL. I wish to offer as a substitute the provisions 
of the McKinley law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
MCETTRICK] has been recognized, but the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] states that he wishes to offer as a 
substitute the provision of the present McKinleylaw. That will 
pe ponding; to be voted upon when the time arrives, after de- 

ate. 

Mr. McETTRICK. Mr. Chairman, representing as I doa con- 
stituency ot workingmen who sent me here without having re- 
ceived the nomination of either of the two great parties, I pro- 
test in the name of my constituency against the restrictions 
which are imposed upon this floor under the five-minute rule. 
I am one of those members who, as yet, have had no opportunity 
to be heard upon this question. The five-minute debate does not 
afford sufficient time, and some discrimination should be made 
in behalf of those gentlemen to whom N has not been 
offered to be heard in the interest of their constituencies. I 
trust my time will not be limited to five minutes. I trust that 
I may be permitted to proceed for at least ten minutes. 

Mr. BRYAN. [ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be allowed to speak ten minutes. s 

Objection was made on the Republican side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will proceed for five min- 


utes. 

Mr. McETTRICK. Mr. Chairman, as my time is limited I 
shall not waste a moment, but will at once proceed to answer the 
arguments of one or two of the distinguished gentlemen upon 
the other side by exposing the fallacy of their reasoning. Their 
statements upon the protection afforded labor by-the McKinley 
or Republican tariff are not borne out by the facts. Of the man 
remarks uttered by the distinguished gentleman from IIlino 
[Mr. HOPKINS], who made one of the ablest of many able speeches 
upon his side of the question, one or two arrested my attention. 

e contrasts the living condition of the laborers of to-day with 
that of the days of free trade (?) prior to the rebellion. He 
points out the luxuries which the wage-earner is now enjoying 
under protection, and the poverty which he says was their lot 
“during the so-called free-trade (?) period.“ He pictured tomy 
mind not the home of the average workingman, but that of the 
more prosperous. 

He had not a word to say about th» widening gulf between 
capital and labor which is a feature of the present. Nota word 
had he to say of the absence of the millionaire of those days and 
his presence now upon every railroad train, nor the scarcity of 
the unfortunate tramp element and its abundance now. He did 
not attempt to explain the history of monopolies and trusts and 
their origin and relation to the workingman under the Repub- 
lican protective system. He did not admit that immensity of 
wealthin the hands of the favored few is, when exercised, a power 
and a menace to cur Republic. He omitted to refer to the cen- 
tralizing tendency of the Republican party as the party repre- 
sentative of class legislation whose aim istoremove the govern- 
ing power as far as possible from the people, and to run it for the 
benefit of a privileged class. He intimated in choice and excel- 
lent phraseology that the workingman of this country has been 
wonderfully prosperous and this prosperity was the logical re- 
sult of a high protective tariff. The great broad fruitfulness of 
this country, with its wonderful resources and wealth, in his re- 
marks cut no figure whatever. 

Letters purporting to come from workingmen who have hitherto 
voted the Democratic ticket, it is claimed, have been read upon 
this floor in denunciation of the Wilson bill by gentlemen who 
all of a sudden bloomed out for the first time in political life as 


the trusty, tried, and true champions of the toiler. Although 
there has never been a thought nor a wish common between the 
entleman, yet such claims have been 
now read a letter sent me by a simon- 


wage-worker and these 
barefacedly made. I 
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pure representative of workingmen, which though but short is 
a speech in itself, giving you the view of the average working- 
man upon this question: 

ROXBURY, MASS., January 17, 1894. 

DBAR SIR: As a wage-earner, I respectfully urge you to vote for the Will 
son tariff bill—timid measure though it be. 

Protection can not maintain a high rate of wages unless it can give work 
to all, and as it raises the price of goods and restricts the market, there is 
less demand for goods and consequently less demand for labor. Under the 
Wilson bill, I believe you can afford to buy three suits of clothes per year. I 
can afford but two now, and shoddy at that. If even only one in every hun- 
dred would do that, do not you see what an increased demand there would be 
for clothes. More tailors and weavers would be employed, etc. 

If free trade or even timid tariff reform would lower wages, I think manu- 
facturers would all be free traders. Under a high protective tarif manufac- 
turers take every opportunity to reduce wages. In compelling employés to 
sign protests t the Wilson bill, they are looking out for themselves 
and not for their workmen. If free trade would have the effect of reducing 
wages, why has it not had that effect on wages in England? According to 
the tectionists’ theory, wages should be now as low as in free-trade (?) 
England, as in protectionist, France, Germany, Italy, Russia, China et al. 
We have absolute free trade between the various States of this nation, but 
wages do not have to be reduced in States where bigh wages are paid to the 
level of States where a low rate is paid. Highly paid labor is cheap labor, 
ena it produces more than low-price labor. tection is a fratid and a 
swindle. 


Therefore, vote for a measure of timid relief. 
Yours, very truly, 


Hon. M. J. McEttrick. 


One remark of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HOPKINS] ar- 
rested my attention; I do not pretend to give its exact wording. 
He said that the higher civilization of to-day makes protection 
n , and this in connection with his statement that pro- 
tection was given the manufacturer that his employés might be 
protected against pauper labor. 

I have the honor to represent in part the Old Bay State, of 
which I am justly proud. No higher civilization than hers ex- 
ists on this or any other continent, and if the remarks of some 
of my fellow-members are to be believed, as highly subsidized 
in her bounties as any State of its population in the Union. 

I will take her case as an illustration. From the earliest colo- 
nial times education of her people has been her policy. In her 
earlier days no parent under penalty dare neglect the education 
of his child in reading, writing, and the common laws, and what 
was true of the parent was equally true of the master and his Ai 
prentice. This was exacted as a matter of justice to the child, 
not from the status of intelligent citizenship alone, but for the 
benefit of the industrial laborer and mechanic that the child of 
the poor parent might not necessarily become a hewer of wood 
and a drawer of water for the benefit of his wealthier neighbor. 
It was the policy of the State that all should be treated alike. 

This policy has always been lived up to by the Democratic 
party to the letter. It would have been lived up to by the Re- 
publican party also, but for one thing, and this was that the 
most highly protected industries in Massachusetts, the cotton 
and woolen mill industry, owned and controlled the Republican 
ste A body and soul. They had but tocommand and the party 
0 $ 

Pacing the many years of the Republican party’s protective 
‘policy up to within a comparatively short time paid agents were 
employed to look after their special interests in the State 
Legislature. 

nder the inventive genius of man machinery has been de- 
vised for the mill which, in many instances, can be as easily run 
by achild as by an adult. The labor of the child was cheap, 
and therefore, notwithstanding the bounty given the mill-own- 
ers by the Republican party to pay his laborers American living 
wages, he not only forced his American laborers, when he could, 
down to the level of outside labor, but he discharged adult labor 
from his factory and substituted for it whenever available that 
of the child. 

The policy of the State and the Democratic party demanded 
that the child should be in school. The policy of protected 
avarice and its ally, the Republican party, was to keep the child 
from school andem Jayi in the mill. [Applause.] Every effort 
made for years by the mocratic party to remove the child from 
the damning influence of the mill and restore it to the school- 
room and the playground was resisted by the Republican party 
in the interest of the protected mill-owner. While dividends in 
these subsidized industries, ranging from 6 to sometimes up- 
wards of 20 per cent, were being realized in Fall River and else- 
where, little children of both sexes were employed in these fac- 
tories in many instances for the pitiable sum of 23 cents a day. 

Think of it, you gentlemen who stand up here and clamor 
about the beauty and sincerity of 185 protective policy divi- 
dends from 9 to 20 per cent for the stockholders, While little 
children were working out their slender lives for $1.38 a week. 
Little ones whom it was the policy and the safety of the State to 
protect, deprived of help, education, yes, even of life itself, for 
u shabby pittance like this. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

That *he avarice of the mill-owner might be satiated, the cra- 


W. L. C. 


dle and the grave had to be robbed, and this with the approval 
and consent of the Republican party, which talks of protectin 
industry that the wages of American laborers may be protecte 
from foreign pauper laborers. Thanks to the Democracy of the 
State which for ya pounded at the door of the statehouse 
demanding the release of these little ones, no industry, to-day, 
5 employ a child of either sex under the age of 14 years. [Ap- 
plause. 

The protective enterprise, my friends upon the other side, 
which depends for its success upon the employment of little 
children whose lips have not yet forgotten the taste of their 
mother’s milk isacrime against humanity, is a blot upon your 
Republican civilization. Civilization does not demand the sac- 
rifice of infant humanity upon the altar of human greed, Civil- 
ization does not insist that little children shall become a part 
of the machinery of commerce. No law, either of wisdom, hu- 
manity, or charity, admits than one child shall exist in darkness 
while the other lives in the light; that one child shall know the 
earth only asa huge grinding wheel and the other a garden of 
exquisite delights. 

The birthright of every child in this broad land, says the 
Democratic party, is education; the birthright of every child in 
this broad land, says the Democratic party, is sunshine, merri- 
ment, and play, and when the Republican party steps in to in- 
terfere with this right it is guilty of a crime against humanity 
and becomes a blot upon your boasted civilization. 

My Republican associates say, Would you put the industrial 
employés of the country on a basis with the foreigner? Has not 
this very thing been done all over the country? Have not 
hordes of foreign laborers been imported here to take the places 
of American laborers? Have not the highest protected indus- 
tries invariably employed the cheapest labor? Is not the his- 
tory of eying Raber and Ohio—the vampires of the protective 
system, with her tens of thousands of the poorest pauper labor 
of the Old World—known to youall? Which party is responsi- 
ble for their presence here? 

Take the history of protection—my own State, which has been 
frequently alluded to upon this floor as one of the most highly 
e States in the Union. Has protection kept the foreign 

aborer out? For example, Massachusetts is largely known for 
its fisheries; and the codfish, a symbol of its former great in- 
dustry, still hangs aloft in her legislative hall; but the men who 
pursue this hazardous calling are almost entirely made up of 
those who live in Nova Scotia, and with each returning season 
come to the State to take the places of our own people. The 
captains and the crews of our fishermen are those men who 
find no barrier wall of protection at our portals. 

What is true of the fishermen is equally true of mechanics, 
who are constantly being replaced by the same class of labor— 
coming in the spring without hindrance, 3 in the fall 
to their homes with the money they have obtained from us. If 
protection of our workingmen is what the Republican party de- 
sires, why this state of affairs? 

Labor, indeed, has a just cause of grievance in this particular. 
Our factories are filled with people who come, not to make their 
homes with us, but to get money for the support of their fami- 
lies and eventually to return across the line. Like the China- 
man of the Pacific Slope, we have this great competition to meet 
in thelabor market of New England. Our Republican friends, 
with all their pretended desire‘to protect the working man oz 
woman, have uttered no protest in this particular. While the 
party of protection were in control, why did they not begin at 
this end if they were honest in their professions? [Applause.] 

While there are unemployed men in the labor market there is 
no protection from pauper labor or any other labor. Let me 
furnish you with an example of the manner in which protection 
has protected the wages of the female laborers in the highest 
protected industry in the State of Massachusetts. I allude to 
the cotton and woolen manufacturing industry. For example, 
take one of the largest mills of the State, which gives employ- 
nee to many thousands of hands, when there was a lockout in 

And why? For upwards of twenty years this highly protected 
corporation had, according to testimony presented at a hearing 
of a committee of Congress to obtain industrial information for 
the benefit of the ooun epa upwards of 20 per centdividends 
annually upon the capital stock. In 1882 there came a threat- 
ened monetary depression in trade. What wages were their 
female help, which comprised the great bulk of the mill-workers, 
receiving at this time, doyousuppose? Eighty-five cents a day, 
so the testimony reads. 

Think of it, you gentlemen who asperse the motives of the 
Democratic party and howl to your constituencies about the 
benefits of your glorious protection to American laborers! 
Stockholders well housed, well clothed, well fed, without lifting 
a hand or moving a muscle, realizing 20 per cent dividends for 
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twenty years upon the health, sweat, and blood of overwrought 
females wearily toiling under your protective policy for 85 cents 


a day. 

Talk of American wages for American laborers! Why, it is 
nothing less than infamous robbery made lawful simply by the 
policy and treachery of your party. : 

In the season of 1882, during a period of monetary trade de- 
pression, the directors ordered a cut even from this miserable 
rate to 67 cents, and when, as was natural, there wasremonstrance, 
it was met with the chilling response that if they did not wart 
work there were others to be found elsewhere who did. Where 
at this time, my Republican friends, was your protection to 
American labor? It had long since found its way into the divi- 
dends of the stockholder, and was treasured in the corporation 
vaults. 

What recourse had they then? Hovering on the verge of want 
they had to move and move 8 They did the very thing 
that the gentleman from New Vork [Mr. PAYNE], in his bitter 
attack upon the Wilson bill, said the laborers as a protection 
remedy could always do, organize. They followed his advice to 
the letter and the result was exactly what might be expected. 
They selected a bright young woman of their number to present 
their side of the case to the stockholders, and with what out- 
come? Cold comfort for her it proved. The blacklist, the 
dreaded scourge of the factory system in the past for employés 
who presumed to think they had any rights upon earth which 
conflicted with their employer’s sense of what was good enough 
for them, was her punishment. 

Remonstrance was of no avail. To the bright young woman, 
had she no other means of livelihood, no home or friends, want 
and suffering surely would have come. After days of anxious 
watchfulness, the factory operatives, seeing hordes of the very 
labor which their employers had been agian pt ized to protect them 
from coming into ihe country over the line to take their places, 
were compelled to capitulate. á 

This is but an example, yet a glaring one, of the mockery of 
your tariff for protection to American labor.” In too many 
cases the manufacturers have put the bounty in their pockets 
and told their labor to whistle for it. Icould cite case after case 
to show the dishonesty and inconsistency of this claim set up by 
the Republican party as an argument for the perpetration of 
this infamous tax upon poverty and want. For thirty years the 
American people have been robbed by the Republican party to 

y tribute to their supporters and allies, the protected manu- 
acturers of the country. [Applause.] 

For thirty years Pennsylvania and Ohio have thriven upon the 
life of our industries in New England. Pennsylvania showed the 
same greed fifty years ago that she is exhibi now, but with 
less success then, I grant it. Under the tariff of 1846 and 1857 
industries grew and became strong, yet after thirty years of a 
tariff three times as large as the country enjoyed then, we are 
told that any reduction in the tariff will result in ruin and dis- 
aster. 

If thirty years of such protection has not strengthened the 
weaklings which Henry Clay, the great apostle of modern pro- 
tection, claimed needed less than ten years of the public nursing 
bottle to become strong enough to stand upon a solid foundation, 
is it not now time that a new experiment was tried to see how 
it will work? The Democratic party, pledged to a reduction of 
the tariff, had to assume the responsibility of performing its 
task during a most discouraging period of our country’s history. 
The extravagance and waste of thirty years of Republican mis- 
rule is making itself felt in the land and some mzasure of tariff 
reform that will in the end justify the confidence imposed in the 
Democratic party by the American people is needed. 

After months of deliberation the Wilson bill has been reported 
and though it would be impossible to frame a bill that in all its 


the Committee on Ways and Means will show. But after long 
continued deliberation and much discussion, the committee de- 
cided that the figures in the bill should stand. 

What is true of one district is mainly true of all. The Demo- 
cratic body can not afford to be divided upon a great publio 
question of this character by local and selfish grievance. A 
higher and nobler purpose animates its being. Its mission is 
grand. Its aim is to restore the government of the people to the 
poms, in whose care the fathers of the Government originally 

tended that it should rest. And let me tell my Republican as- 
sociates upon the other side who are advocating legislation in 
the interest of a class which is opposed to the best interests of 
the people, that the nearer this Government is kept to the 
fathers of the Government, the better will it be for the future 
peace and prosperity of this grand Republic, 

The sufferings of the heroes of Valley Forge were too recent 
and too vivid in the minds of the patriots who drew up the prin- 
ciples, whoarranged the fundamental and liberty-loving germs 
which have grown to-day to a nation of such deur an 
magnificence as ours—were too recent and too vivid, I say, to 
forget that this was not to be a Government of bounties and 
benefits for a privileged class, but was to be a Government of 
sre pecple, by the people, and for the people. [Prolonged ap- 
plause. 

During the delivery of the foregoing remarks, the time of Mr. 
MCETTRICK having expired, : 

Mr. TERRY said: I move that the gentleman's time be ex- 
tended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. A motion of that kind would not be in 
order. It can only be done by unanimous consent. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Lask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman be allowed to proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Unanimous consent isasked that the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. MCETTRICK] be allowed to pro- 
ceed for five minutes. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none. : 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I object. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Too late. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman state that he rose in 
time to object? 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I did. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Toolate. I make the point of order 
that the 1 objection came too late. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair asked the gentleman if he ob- 
jected in time, and he says he did. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. There ought to be an equality 
in mp 1 of time on the floor of this House, and we do 
not ge . 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
1 is next on the Chair's list, and the Chair will recog- 
nize him for five minutes. 

Mr. EVERETT. I give four minutes of my time to my col- 
league from Massachusetts [Mr. MCETTRIcK]. 

Mr. REED. Must not that be by unanimous consent? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks not, when the gentle- 
man who does it has the floor in his own right. If it was some 
choy 3 who had not the floor in his own right, he could 
not do 

Mr. REED. Is not that rather a new ruling? 

The CHAIRMAN. No; the Chair thinks not when a gentle- 
man has the floor in his own right. The gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. EVERETT] has the floor now for five minutes, by 

ement which the Chair made. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. If all the time is going to 
Massachusetts, that is all right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
EVERETT] was next on the list or he would not have been recog- 


features would meet the uniform approval of all sections and | nized? 


localities, I think the bill, as viewed from the broad American 
standpoint of justice and equity, comes as near the mark as any 
can be made to. 

Each Congressional district has its special interest or interests 
to be guarded and though the committee have unquestionabl 
done their best to act without discrimination and prejudice, it 
yon eena indeed if many disappointments were not ex- 
perienced. 

For example, of the many industries which are located in the 
district which I have the honor to represent, carpets and finished 
granite were more than all others discussed. It did not appear 
clear to me that carpets alone of all protected woolen fabrics 
should be selected to receive an additional 5 per cent cut. This 
opinion was shared with several Democratic members of the 
committee. No child-labor arraignment can be made 9 
them or against the granite industry in the city of Quincy, Bs 
which has to contend to a considerable extent with foreign com- 
petition, as the customs receipts submitted to the chairman of 


e 
Mr. DINGLEY. How does it happen that no gentleman on 
this side was recognized? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair waited, and no gentleman on 
that side asked for the floor. 

Mr. REED. That was simply because we did not know what 
was in the mind of the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, No 8 asked for recognition on 
that side. The Chair will state that the Chair keeps a list of 
gentlemen who ask for recognition. There is but one name on 
the list of speakers asking for re tion who has not spoken; not 
one on the minority side of the House, and but one on the ma- 
jority side, and that was the cee from Massachusetts [Mr. 

ERETT]. Therefore the Chair recognized the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, after having waited to see if any gentleman on 
the other side of the House desired to address the Committee, 
m no 8 rose. That is 755 5 condition. 

r. HULL. liamentary inquiry. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 
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Mr. HULL. Can any member under the five-minute rule re- 
serve his time? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not understand that he 
can reserve it. 

Mr. HULL. If he can not reserve it, can he yield it? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that where a gentleman 
has the floor in his own time he can yield it. He could not ask 
for the floor for the purpose of yielding it. The Chair ruled 
thatway when the gentleman from Maryland undertook to yield 
his time, because he did not have any time. 

Mr. REED. If the Chair recognized him, the time would bé 
his pooper tes whatever his purpose was. 

The CHAIRMAN. But the Chair could not recognize him 
after having promised the gentleman from Massachusetts. The 
Chair has not made any new rule. ; 

Mr. REED. This is a system of bookkeeping which I do not 
understand. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is a very complicated system, and the 
Chair has great difficulty in keeping it, but he is trying to do so 
to the best of his ability. The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. MCETTRICK]. 

ees eg as then resumed, and concluded his remarks 
as above. 

Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Chairman, I rise sopie šo 
formation if J can from the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. OUTH- 
WAITE], who has introduced this amendment. I toask him 
what he estimates will be the probable revenue from this article 
under his amendment as compared with the estimate of the com- 
mittee, and whether he thinks that the revenue will fall short, 
or that, according to the general law, a slight decrease in the 
rate of duty will yield an increase of revenue? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Mr. Chairman, I do not think the reve- 
due will fall off a particle. It will be about the same as esti- 
mated by the committee under the rate they propose. The 
effect of the McKinley act has been to reduce quantity of 
tin plate used in this country. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Mr. Chairman, I yield four min- 
utes to my colleague, Mr. MCALEER. 

Mr. MCALEER. Mr. Chairman, I simply desire to present at 
this time the petition of the t manufacturers of the United 
States against the Wilson tariff bill, and to ask that the same be 
read from the Clerk's desk. 

The petition was read, as follows: 

To the United States House of Representatives: 

We, the und carpet manufacturers of the United States, do hereby 
protest against the duties on carpets in the Wilson tariff bill, now under 
consideration. We respectfully submit that we feel it just that the same 
rate of duty should be fixed upon carpets as upon other woolen goods, as 
contained in Schedule “ K.” 

Sr paar of labor to the cost of production, the skill employed and 
Capital invested, demand that at least the same amount of tection be ac- 
corded to carpets as has been accorded to other woolen s. 

We therefore request that the bill be amended by making the rate of 
an Ng ce to conform to those given other woolen goods in Sched- 

Mr. DINGLEY. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
MCETTRICK} who has just taken his seat has indulged in serious 
charges against Massachusetts with reference to the wages paid 
her labor. If he had seen fit to consult the statisties of Mr. Car- 
roll D. Wright, the Commissioner of Labor, showing the wages 

id in Great Britain in the various industries and the wages paid 
x Massachusetts, he would have found that the wages of Massa- 
chusetts are 68 per cent higher than the wages in similar indus- 
tries of Great Britain, whose free-trade system he seems to de- 

-sire to imitate. 

Mr. Chairman, I have awaited some suggestion from the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. OUTHWAITE], or from others who favor 
his amendment reducing the duty on imported tin plate one- 
fifth of a cent more than is already made by the penne bill, 
with reference to the effect that such reduction would have upon 
the revenue. There were imported last year about 600,000,000 
pounds of tin 7 A reduction of the duty two-tenths of a 
cent per pound would cause a further loss of revenue of about 
one and a half millions of dollars. You already propose to re- 
duce the revenue about $6,000,000 by the reduction of 1 cent a 
pound proposed in the bill, and now it is proposed to reduce the 
revenue one and a half millions more. 

I would like to know where gentlemen think we are going if 
we adopt such amendments as this? Already we have a reduc- 
tion of 876,000,000 in the revenue proposed by this bill, making 
a deficiency of more than that amount in the next fiscal year, 
and yet gentlemen are proposing amendments to reduee the duty 
on tin plate still more, which will make a still further reduction 
of one and a half millions in the revenue. 

Mr. PAYNE. My friend has forgotten the other amendment, 
favored by the leader of the House on the other side [Mr. SIMP- 
SON], to put tin plate on the free list. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DINGLEY. Yes; there comes from one of the new leaders 


et some in- 


of the other side a proposition to put tin plate on the free list, 
fr 


and thus lose the entire revenue from that source. These gen- 

tlemen seem to think that we require no revenue to earry on this 

Government. They propose toenact legislation here which will 

make a deficit of more than $76,000,000 in the next fiscal year, 

even as their bill stands; yet from none of the gentlemen who 

have offered these amendments is there any suggestion as to the - 
necessity of raising revenue to carry on the Government. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Whatis the use of getting reve- 
nue from tariff duties when they can issue bonds? [Laughter.] 

Mr. DINGLEY. Gentlemen are proposing these reductions 
at a time when we are compelled to borrow money to meet the 
current expenses of this Government in time of peace, for the 
first time since 1860. I simply desire to call the attention of 
gentlemen to the direction inwhich they are moving. You call 
this measure a tariff for revenue only; it is in fact a tariff fora 
deficiency only. 

Now, as to the other proposition made by the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. OUTHWAITE}, to discontinue the rebate or drawback 
allowed on imported tin plate when it is exported in the form of 
cans carrying our products abroad. 

Do gentleman really desire to stop the exportation of these 
products the canning products of this country? As it is now, 
we have for many years acted upon the policy that whenever an 
article is imported and subsequently exported in the form of u 
manufactured product, as a for merchandise, then that 
article when exported shall have a rebate of duty or drawback 
nearly equivalent to the amount of duty paid. Yet gentlemen 
propose to withdraw the drawback allowed on all other imports 
for reéxportation, and thus make it more difficult to export our 
canned goods and petroleum. It is entirely in the line in which 
gentlemen are proceeding, and I simply desire to call the atten- 
tion of the committee to the direction in which you are proceed- 
ing in 14e. revolutionary legislation. [Applause on the Repub- 

ican side. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, the prin- 
ciple upon which the gentleman defends the rebate system can 
only be that the American consumers must pay more for what they 
use than the foreigners to whom we ship our goods shall pay for 
what they buy from us. 

_Mr. COO . I will ask the gentleman to answer this ques- 


tion : 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. In one moment. If it 
be true that the foreigner who sells us his tin plate pays the tax 
and the American purchaser does not, upon what principle can 
a rebate be justified? This rebate goes into the pocket of the 
American purchaser of tin plate, who according to Republican 
theory did not pay the tax and ought not therefore to receive 
what he never paid. It is under this view a bonus paid on ex- 
ports, by which the foreigner can buy American goods cheaper 
than an American can. 

So that the rebate system is a curious anomaly; that in one_ 
aspect it makes the American consumer of tin plate, those who 
use tin utensils or canned goods, pay the duty on tin plate, while 
the exporter gives to the foreign purchaser the benetit of the re- 
bate. Why, upon the principle of the Republican party, if the 
foreigner has paid that tax the American purchaser does not pay 
it, and he obtains from the Treasury of the United States a bounty 
which he never paid for the benefit of carrying on an export 
trade. It seems to me that the whole rebate system is one that 
ought to be abolished. 
en I will listen to the question of the gentleman from New 

ork. 

Mr. COOMBS. I would ask the gentleman from Kentucky 
whether itis not better for our people here to have a foreign 
market for the surplus that we can not use here? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. I cordially agree with 
my friend in that. : 

Mr. COOMBS. And if it is not better that we should not lose 
the means of acquiring a market? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. You are not asking a 
qosan but taking the whole of my fiveminutes. Iagreewith 
the gentleman that itis better to have a foreign market; but I 
infinitely prefer to have the burdens taken off the home pur- 
chaser than to have the burdens taken off the foreign purchaser; 
and that is simply what a rebate is—to put the burden upon the 
home consumer instead of the foreign purchaser. Tin plate 
makes an object lesson better than anything that we can take, 
and I will print with my remarks the report on the Mills bill on 
this question. 

We can between $2,000,600 and $3,000,000 worth of salmon each 
year; over $16,000,000 of lard and meats; over 84, 000, O0 of fruits 
and vegetables. I do not know how much milk we can, but I 
know that we could increase all of these immensely. Why shall 
we not do it? We will lack some revenue in the Treasury, but 
we will and immensely tothe revenues of the humbler and plainer . 
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pore who find it very hard to live in these hard times. If we 
ean legislate, not for the purpose of giving a bounty, but for the 
purpose of removing the burdensfrom those upon whose shoulders 
these burdens are heavy, why shall we not do it? And while 
we are engaged in laying taxes, engaged in the sorting of taxes, 
why sleet that subject which ought to go unburdened into the 
hands of labor? 

Mr. Chairman, so far as I am concerned, having said this 

Mr. DINGLEY. Before the gentleman sits down. He has 
made some criticism on the rebate on tin plate. Does not the 
gentleman know that in this bill there is a provision for rebate 
that covers all articles? Now, you propose to except tin plate 
from it and inelude all other articles. Do you think that that 
would be just? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. If the gentleman will 
bear with me. I have said that so far as this bill is concerned, 
I am going to vote for so much of it as will be left when we get 
out of the Committee of the Whole into the House, and I will 
stand by the committee in all the amendments that lead toward 
freer trade. 

From the report of Mr. MILES, in the Fiftieth Congress, on 
the Mills bill: 

While we have been constrained to leave high duties on almost all the ar- 
ticles we have touched—duties higher than any necessity either of revenue 
or of difference of cost of American over foreign products required—we have 
felt that we oas to give some relief to other branches of industry not ben- 
efted by high duties imposed for private purposes. A large number of our 
N are interested in manufacturing tin, and others in putting up meats, 

ish, fruit, vegetables, oils. and other articles in manufacturesof tin. Many 
of these products are exported and many consumed at home. During the 
last fiseal year there were imported into the United States 570,643,389 pounds 
o na plate, valued at $16,883,813.95, on which duties were paid amounting to 

We are informed that the value of the salmon caught in the Columbia 
River, Oregon, and canned ande rted during the last fiscal year amounted 
to nearly &2,000,00, while the lard that was canned and exported exceeded 
$14,000,000, and the fruits and meats exceeded $4,000,000 We believe that the 
removal of the duty on tin plate would reduce the cost of these and other 
canned goods now being ol papa and give to our people engaged in that 
trade such an advantage in the foreign market as would effectually overcome 
= 8 and enable them to hold the market and build up a large 

“The ex rter, under existing law, has a drawback of 90 per cent of the 
duty on tin plate, but the repeal of the duty would give iim the remain- 
ing 10 per cent, and enable him to sell so much lower and give him additional 
advantage over his foreign competitor. Besides this, the consumers of 
canned goods at home would od them at a reduced price. 

The manufacture of tin cans is growing into an extensive industry in the 
United States. More than 150,000,000 cans are made per year in the city of 
Baltimore alone, while New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, and othera North- 
ern cities produce large quantities of articles manufactured from tin plate 

Mr. DINGLEY. But does the gentleman think that if we are 
to have the rebate system it should apply to all these branches 
of industry 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. By no means. If I can 
not get rid of the rebate system by wholesale I will, God and 
the committee helping me, get rid of it by retail, until we grad- 
ually get rid of it altogether. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Then you would withdraw the rebate system 
from canned goap and other agricultural products? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. I would abolish the en- 
tire rebate system; I would make the rates of duty suchas would 
secure fair competition and produce the most revenue, making 
free as rapidly as possible all articles of necessity, such as food, 
the cheaper kinds of raiment, medicines, raw material, and arti- 
clés partly unfinished which requireadditional processes of man- 
ufacture before they are fit for use. Thedeficit would make up 

a carefully devised system of internal- revenue taxation on dis- 
tilled and fermented liquors, manufactured tobacco in all forms, 
articles of luxury, and surplus accumulated wealth, leaving to 
the future and its developments such further changes a3 expe- 
rience would point out. 

[ers the hammer fell.] ‘ 

Ir. BYNUM. Mr. Chairman, if there is anyother gentleman 
wishing to speak on this question I will give way to him, be- 
cause at the close of my remarks I expect to move, on behalf of 
the committee, that the vote be taken. 7 > 

Mr. Chairman, I trust that the members of this committee will 
fully understand this question before casting their votes. I 
wish to say that as I am as much responsible—not more so, be- 
cause I do not wish to arrogate myself any more influence in that 
committee than any other member—but I am as much responsi- 
ble for this duty being fixed at 14 cents as any other member of 
the committee. 

In the Fiftieth Congress I voted for the Mills bill. I urged 
the placing of tin plate on the free list, because at that time we 
had a surplus of $100,000,000 every year, and in the formation of 
that bill we were attempting to reduce a surplus. We were 
therefore in an entirely different position from our position at 
present. It was recognized on the part of the committee at that 
time that the duty collected upon tin plate was a revenue duty, 


st as much a revenue duty, and more, than a Fe iy sugar 
paths not one pound of tin plate was being made e United 
States. 


F Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Will the gentleman allow mea ques- 
on? ' 

Mr. BYNUM. Yes, if it is not too long. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. It is a short question. I want to 
ask the gentleman what is now the ad valorem equivalent of one 
and one-fifth of a cent a pound, and what was the ad valorem 
equivalent when the McKinley bill was passed of a duty of two 
and two-tenths cents a pound? 

Mr. BYNUM. I can not answer those questions exactly; but 
faking the tables of 1892 we estimated that the duty would be 
about 40 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. The statement has been made on 
this floor that the duty now proposed would bə equivalent to 
about 30 per cent or more, and would in fact be higher than the 
percentage of duty under the McKinley law. 

Mr. BYNUM. It is to be remembered that there has been a 
great reduction in the price of the product; and of course when 
the price of the product is high the ad valorem equivalent of a 
specific duty is low, while on the other hand when the price is 
down the ad valorem equivalent is high. : 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Then, as 1 understand, the duty 
here proposed is practically higher than under the McKinley law. 

Mr. BYNUM. I yielded to the gentleman from Ohio fora 

question, not for a speech; I have only five minutes, 
_ I say that the duty on tin plate is about 40 per cent. The last 
imports show that the price of tin is somewhat reduced; and 
1 the percentage is a little larger. But it is about 40 
per cent. 

Now, in this bill you have fixed a duty of 25 to 40 per cent on 
woolen goods, while you make wool free. Upon the material 


from which tin plate is made there isa burden of 224 per cent 


upon pig iron, and 25 to 30 per cent upon billets, and nine-tenths 
of 1 cent per pound on black plates. So that practically it does 
not receive one-half the amount of protection that the woolen 
eee industry does. That would be a pertinent con- 
sideration if I were arguing this ag a from a protectionist 
standpoint. But I am not. I e the position that this is a 
revenue duty. 

One-sixth of the entire revenue sacrificed by this bill has been 
sacrificed on this one item ot tin plate. Six million dollars have 
been taken off upon this one item. A duty of 1.2 cents a pound 
will leave about $7,000,000 of revenue. Our condition is entirely 
different from what it was in the Fiftieth Congress when we 
passed the Mills bill. Then not a pound of tin plate was made in 
the United States. To-day there are a number tin-plate mills, 
I think that probably one of the reasons why such an onslaught 
has been made on tin plate is because of the immense amount of 
lying which was done as to the amount of the product made in 
this country. The truth is that the accounts published in 1892 
of the amount ot tin plate being manufactured were largely bogus. 
Nevertheless, my friends, there are some real tin-plate mills in 
country; and if you will come to my district I will show youone, 
if you do not find them elsewhere. 

Mr. REED rose. 

Mr. BYNUM. I hope the gentleman will not interrupt me, as 
my time is 80 brief. 

I believe that the pronn, duty of 2.2 cents a pound is largely 
a revenue duty, but the duty we now propose of 1} cents a pound 
is purely a revenue duty. 

we make a further reduction here we shall have to impose 
additional duties somewhere else. If the duty on the material 


entering into this product were reduced, this duty on tin plate 


might be somewhat reduced. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. BYNUM. I would like two or three minutes more. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. As the gentleman isa 
member of the committee that has reported this bill, I hope 
SeN will be no objection to his continuing for five minutes 

onger. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYNUM. I am certainly obliged to the committee for its 
courtesy and will not trespass unnecassarily upon its time. Un- 
der a duty of 1 cent a pound, no tin plate was made in the United 
States. Under this duty of i cents the establishments engaged 
in this industry will probably continue, and with an improved 
condition of business and a reduced price of iron they might 
continue with the duty at 1 cent. But I have contended and I 
eontend now that the most serious blow which could be aimed 
at tariff reform would be for this House to cut duties so as to 
shut up mills which have just been established, whether rightly 
or not. 

There is a large mill in the district which I represent; there 
is another being organized and about to be constructed at the 
same place. The leading manufacturer in this line in Wales is 
in this country arranging for the construction, in the district of 
my colleague [Mr. MARTIN], for an establishment four times as 


large as the one in my district. It will thus be seen that in the 
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belt in the West the number of factories is increasing. I 
think it wise that we should leave this duty at a revenue stand- 
ard—at 1.2 cents per pound—instead of reducing it to à point 
where we would probably cripple the establishments which have 
engaged in this industry, and at the same time increase the de- 
ficiency which must be made up. 

We propose here a reduction of 1 cent a pound in the duty 
on tin plate—almost half of the existing duty. But we do not 
cut it down to the rate fixed by the act of 1883, under which not 
not a pound of tin plate was made in this country. 

In regard to the rebate clause which has been referred to, I 
want to be fair. I do not believe, according to the view advo- 
cated by gentlemen on the other side, that the foreigner pays 
the tax. I think the tax is paid by the American consumer. 

But why do we put the rebate clause in our bill? Yor this 
reason: If there is a man in the United States who wants to pur- 
chase foreign materials he must pay the duty upon it, and to 
sell his products abroad he should have a rebate in order to en- 
able him to sell in the foreign market. In other words, havin 
collected the duty from the importer, if he converts the materi 
so obtained into an article for which there is no market, except 
in a foreign country, is it better that we give him the rebate and 
allow him to employ the labor here to produce the article, or is 
it better that we should compel him to close down? 

This principle is carried much further in this bill—there is a 

rovision by which such manufactures can be made under the 
bonded system. In other words, materials can be imported in 
bond and manufactured in bond and exported without paying 
the duty at all. That will save the collection of the duty and 
the payment of it back again; but it is the same 5 

Upon the main question before the committee I wish to say in 
addition, the price of canned goods has not inereased to the con- 
sumers. This is simply a question as to whether this reduction 
should be made for the consumers of tin plate by wholesale, not 
by retail. It is the greatcanning establishments of the country 
that are demanding this reduction. 

It does not come from the consumers, as has been said here. 
Tam willing to make all the reduction we can, because I believe 
lower-priced articles increase trade; but I do not believe that in 
the present condition and under the present circumstances, it is 
safe to sacrifice another million of revenue upon this one item. We 
have already sacrificed one million to-day on another article, 
and I believe that the rate should be kept as it is now; we will 
get a larger amount of revenue under it, and in the course of a 
short time if it is demonstrated by experience that this duty is 
too high, then I will vote to reduce it to a lower standard, be- 
cause I do not want to see an industry fostered in this country 
to the disadvantage of others, nor dol want to see any higher 
rates of duty upon any article than the revenue standard. 

Here the hammer fell.] 

r. OUTHWAITE. Mr. Chairman, I do not rise to defend 
any interests in my district. 1 rise to defend the principle of a 
tariff for revenue only. I believe that this proposition which I 
have submitted to the committee, for a duty of a cent a pound 
will produce as much revenue or more revenue than the ill 
which provides for 1.2 cents a pound. 

Mr. BYNUM. Will the gentleman yield for an interruption? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I can not, as I have only five minutes. 
The figures show that there has been a falling off of the amount 
of tin plate used in this country, as the result of the higher rate 
of duty under the McKinley bill, a falling off amounting to 
nearly nine hundred thousand boxes of tin per annum. I do not 
rise in defense of adistrict in which there are peculiar natural 
advantages. N 

Natural gas supplies fuel. It is a district which is protected 
by the cost of transportation of tin plate from the seacoast nearly 
to the center of the country. It has that advantage over other 
districts engaged in the manufacture of this article. Tin plate, 
though not a raw material, is a material used in more instances 
than almost any other article that I can think of, which is men- 
tioned in this bill. Itis the basis of the manufacturing industries 
of several hundred thousand people in this country, in different 
ways. It is the article that incases the preserved food of the 
popi A lower rate in the price of tin plate, which will result 

rom this amendment, is a boon to the farmers of the country as 
well as to the consumers of the country, if they divide the bene- 
fit that might be derived from that reduction. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania pointed out the fact that 
there was a reduction or that there was no increase in the price 
of tin plate immediately following the passage of the McKinley 
bill. The gentleman from Iowa follows in a letter which shows 
conclusively that the firm writing the letter had paid $8 a day 
more for their tin for some months after the passage of the Mc- 
Kinley bill than they had paid before, and the roofing industry 
of the country has been taxed by this increased duty on the ma- 
terial. Now, I appeal to this side of the House to give this 


amendment its support because it has already pronounced in 
favor of a duty of 1 cent a pound, because the Democratic House 
pronounced in favor of a bill which should continue the duty at 
the rate of 1 cent a pound until October, 1894, and then put it 
upon the free list. . 

That was the proposition in the last measure that went out 
from a Democratic Congress to the peopleof thiscountry. This 
reduction is but 5 per cent ad valorem. The duty will still be 
over 25 per cent—will be somewhere between 35 and 40 per cent 
at the present price of tin—which will give a revenue of $7,000,- 
000. I dislike very much this appeal to the fears of gentlemen 
lest in some way there should be danger of an increase in the 
income tax if this slight amendment should be adopted. 

There is not the remotest . of an increase being 
caused in any way by this reduction. This will give opportunity 
for a wider range of employment in this country. The f z 
off in the amount of tin plate used in this country shows a fall- 
ing off in the Phen Nene of labor in working up this material. 

Mr. McCALL. Mr. Chairman, I have become somewhat ac- 
customed to abuse of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts on 
this floor. It illustrates the old saying, that you will always 
find the greatest number of sticks and stones under the best ap- 
ple trees. [Laughter.] 

But I must say, Mr. Chairman, that I heard with little short 
of amazement the attack made by my colleague upon the old 
Commonwealth from which he comes. The gentleman, I am 

leased to say, is my friend. I have served with him in her 
gislature, and I regret very much that, here at a distance 
from that State and bearing her commission as a servant upon 
this broader field, he did not feel that her honor was as sacred to 
him as his own. 

Mr. MCETTRICK, Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the foe yield? 

Mr. McCALL. I give way. Ido not desire to misrepresent 
me gans enaa and it is with pain that Ihave called attention to 

speech. 

Mr. McETTRICK. The N certainly did not under- 
stand me to make any attack upon the State of Massachusetts, 
but to make an attack upon the methods of the Republican 
party in that State. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. McCALL. The gentlemen on that side are very ready 
with their applause. If they will look at the facts they will see 
how much their applause in this particular instance is worth. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, take the laws of Massachsetts with regard 
to the working of children in factories, and you will find that 
they contain an express provision there that no child under 13 
years of age shall be employed in any workshop, factory, or 
mercantile establishment. As to her laws with regard to edu- 
cation, I believe that if you examine them closely you will find 
that they may well be taken as models for the other States of the 
Union, and in fact her laws with 2 to labor and with regard 
to education have been made models by other States. 

Mr. Chairman, these laws did not get upon the statute books 
of Massachusetts through the Democratic party. That pe 
has not had control of her Legislature for a generation. l 
these laws were put upon her statute-books by the Republican 
party, and I submit that taking all the laws of Massachusetts 
relating to education, relating to labor and to other matters of 
public concern, they have made her name a revered and cherished 
object wherever the English language is spoken. I have here 
statistics, collected by Commissioner Carroll D. Wright, with 
reference tothe wages in Massachusetts and in the same indus- 
tries in 1 and in every instance in parallel industries 
wages are higher in Massachusetts, and on the average they are 
nearly 80 per cent higher. I simply wanted to call the attention 
of the House to these facts. I did not rise to make a speech; I 
trust that the gentleman only made his remarks for the sake of 
evoking applause on the Democratic side of this House, and not 
for so serious a purpose as to make an attack upon the good old 
Commonwealth from which he and I come. n 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the committee close debate on this amendment in ten min- 
utes. I make this request simply to give other gentlemen who 
have amendments an opportunity to offer them. [Cries of 
“Vota!” Vote now!“ 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Mr. Chairman, I will modify my propo- 
sition soas toask unanimous consent that the debate close now. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that all debate on pending amendments be now closed. 

Mr. HENDRIX. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is made. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Then I ask unanimous consent that de- 
bate close in ten minutes. d 

There was no objection. 5 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas was recongized and yielded 
four minutes to Mr, HENDRIX, 
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Mr. HENDRIX. Mr. Chairman, I sany want to cali the at- 
tention of this side of the House, specifically and positively, to 
the statement that to strike out this item means a loss of 813, 
000,000 of revenue, whereas the object of this bill is to try to get 
some revenue for the Government. I do not rise to speak for any 

ticular industry, although in my own district there are three 
85 born in Virginia, who will lose 8400, 000 if you pass 
this proposition. You would do them a kindness if you set their 
establishments on fire, because in that case they would get their 
insurance; you would do them a greater kindness if you blew up 
their establishments with dynamite than if you put this article 
on the free list. 

Disposing of that the question is simply a question of revenue. 
I want to say to this committee that the reserve is at the lowest 
point it has reached in the history of this country since the pas- 
sage of the resumption act. Weare down lower than we ever 
expected to get, and to buy the bonds which we are issuing the 
gold is being drawn out of the Treasury by the legal-tender 
notes. Now, if this process continues the Secretary of the 
Treasury will have to issue not only fifty millions of bonds, but 
fifty millions upon that, and he will have to add fifty millions 
more upon that, and those who are in charge of the affairs of 
this country will have to see to it that he gets the money. I 
protest against such wholesale demolition of the propositions 
contained in the pending bill so far as they relate to the question 
of revenue. 

Mr. Chairman, there are now forty-four companies engaged in 
this business that have been organized since the act of 1890 was 
passed. They have invested over $3,000,000, and they have a 
total capacity of 200,000,00) pounds a year. Tou not only injure 
them by this proposed amendment, but, as I have already said, 
you strike at this source of revenue and your action tends to 
cripple the Treasury so that it will be necessary to issue and re- 
issue and issue again more bonds. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. Mr. Chairman, on be- 
half of the committee I will call attention to the fact that we 
found the rate upon this article at 78 per cent and we have left 
it at 42 por cent. That is a very substantial cut in the existing 
rate of duty upon tin plate. o do not put it upon the free list; 
which we would do if there were no industries now established 
here, or if we believed that under existing conditions those re- 
cently established could stand it, and that the state of the public 
funds would permit it. 

But no gentleman can deny that this is a very considerable 
cut in the existing rate upon this article. The committee do 
not put the rate as low as it was in the act of 1883, for in that act 
it was 1 ceut a pound, and we leave it at 1 cent and 2 mills per 
pound. Why do we not cut it at least as low as it stood in the 
act of 1883? Because since the act of 1890 was passed there have 
grown up in this country large investments in this industry, 
which we must consider under the existing condition of things. 
Prior to the act of 1890 there was none of this article made in 
this country, andit commends itself tothe thoughtful considera- 
tion of gentlemen here whether these investments could exist 
if ue duty were restored to a point at which none of them did 
exist. 

As I have stated, we also could not put this article upon the 
free list because we need the revenue. What have we done? 
We have taken substantially 50 per cent off the existing rate, 
and left the duty where it will yield us over $7,000,000 of reve- 


nue; stopping at that point which is short of ee gimir value, 
w 


upon industries, artificial if you please, but as to h eve 
prudent man knows that if we deal rashly with them we sb 
cripple the very cause that is most dear to our hearts. We 
must consider that when we are reforming the existing tariff 
we are not abolishing it, and we must pause at such rates as we 
know will give substantial relief to the people and give adequate 
revenues to the Government and enable us to receive in calm- 
ness and to return, if need be, with defiance the prophecies of 
calamity on the part of our political opponents. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
Dy e gentleman from Ohio [Mr. OUTHWAITE], which the Clerk 
will read. 

The amendment of Mr. OUTHWAITE and the amendment of 
Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky thereto were reported. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, for rea- 
sons which seem to be satisfactory, I withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. I object to the withdrawal of that 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unan- 
imous consent to withdraw his amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio objects. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. I take it for granted, 
Mr. Chairman, that L have the right to withdraw it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The rule is different in the committee, 

the Chair understands, from the rule in the House. Is the 


House the rule permits a motion to be withdrawn before a vote 
is taken upon it, but in the committee the lang: of the rule 
is that it may be withdrawn by unanimous consent only. 

The queers is on the amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. DINGLEY. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Is not the proposition of the gentleman from 
Kentucky in the nature of a substitute? 

The CHAIRMAN The Chair thinks that possibly that is 
true. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] also 
desires to offer a substitute, which the Chair understands to be 
the present law. : 

Mr. DINGLEY. But the amendment of the gentleman from 
Kentucky can not be considered as anything else but a substi- 
tute, nee | tin on the free list. If the question be taken and 
it be treated as an amendment to the amendment, we may get 
into the same confused condition that we were in a few days ago, 

The CHAIRMAN. The parliamentary difficulty sqi sug- 
gested. The Chair might make the suggestion, which pete À 
parliamentary, but the Chair will have to present the amend- 
ment as offered. 

Mr. DINGLEY. But in the nature of the case is it not asub- 
stitute? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that it would be a sub- 
stitute, The Chair will say to the gentleman from Maine that 
the gentleman from Kentucky has not offered it as a substitute, 
but as an amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Buta substitute isan amendment. I would 
suggest to the gentleman from Kentucky, in order to make it 
clear, that he offer that as a substitute, so that we will not get 
into the mapan condition we did a few days ago. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. I sup it ought to be 
offered as an amendment in the nature of a substitute. 

Mr. DALZELL. Does the gentleman desire to offer it in that 
way? 
ee ESN If there be no objection, it will be so con- 
sidered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DALZELL. Where is the substitute I offered? 

The CHAIRMAN. That will be pending. 

The question was taken on the pro substitute of Mr. 
BREOKINRIDGE of Kentucky; and the Chai announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 30, noes 184. 

So the substitute was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question will now be taken upon the 
substitute offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania; which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

143. All iron or steel sheets or plates, and all hoop, band, or scroll fron or 
steel, excepting what are known commercially as tin plates, terne pla 
and rs tin, and hereinafter vided for, when galvanized or 
with zinc or spelter, or other me or any alloy of those metals, shall pay 
three-fourths of 1 cenk. pIE ponsa mere 3 the rales one by the 
or black sheet or 8 989 on and after July 1, 1801 all iron 
or steel sheets, or plates, or taggers iron coated with tin or lead or with a 
mixture of which these metals or either of them is a component part, 
5 the OUD IEE OR AOS OANE PLON, ges gain KOO yeaa 
plates, terne plates, taggers tin, shall pay 20% cents 7 pound: Pro- 
vided, That on and after July 1, 1891, manufactures of which tin, tin plate: 
terne plates, taggers tin, or either of them, are component materials dt chiet 

and all articles, vessels, or wares manufactured, stamped 

from sheet iron or sheet steel, such material being the com 
value, and coated wholly or in part with tin or lead or a 

these metals or either of them isa eg SE part shall pay a du 

per cent ad valorem: Provided further, That on and after October 1, 1807. tin 

ae co hele e; lighter in weight than 63 pounds per hundred square 

* aro than 

pounds per hundred square feet produce in the United States ing either 

E 1897, has equaled one-third the amount 

after the 


facturers or others, shall be considered as tin and terne plates produced in 
the United States within the meaning of this act. 

Mr.DALZELL. That is the present law. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. DALZELL. Division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 86, noes 144. 

So the substitute wasrejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
effered by the 1 from Ohio [Mr. OUTHWAITE]. 

Mr. OÙTH AITE. By request of several gentlemen who 
think the question divisible, Lask to have the amendment di- 
vided: and the first thing to be voted upon is the rate of duty. 
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the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

On 

und, and insert the following: cent p pound. And hereafter no re- 

te or drawback shall be allowed on any imported tin plate, but the whole 
duty paid on such tin plate shall be retained for the use of the United States.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will now report the first part 
of the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out the words and one-fifth cents per pound“ and insert the fol- 
lowing: “cent per pound.” 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 77, noes 126. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will now report the remainder 
of the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

And hereafter no rebate or drawback shall be allowed on any imported tin 
plate, but the whole duty paid on such tin plate shall be retained for the use 
of the United States. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I offer the amendment which I send tothe 
desk. In order to economize time by dispensing with the read- 
ing of the amendment, I will state that it proposes to substitute 
the lumber schedule of the McKinley tariff act for the corre- 
* schedule on wood, and materials thereof” in this 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that the amend- 
ment which the gentleman offers is the provision of the present 
law; and the ing of the amendment will be dispensed with, 
if there be no objection. 

There was no objection. 

The amendment is as follows: 


Amend schedule D, Wood, and manufactures thereof,” by | 


striking out the whole of paragraph 176, on page 27, including 
lines 8 to 15 inclusive, and inserting in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing provisions of the existing law: 

Timber, hewn and sawed, and timbers used for spars and in building 
wharves, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Timber, squared or sided, not specially provided for in this act, one-half of 
icent per cubic foot. 

Sawed boards, piank, deals, and other lumber of hemlock, white wood, 
sycamore, white pine and basswood, $1 per thousand feet board measure; 
sawed lumber, not y provided for in this act, $2 per thousand feet 
board measure; but when lumber of rae Ha is planed or finished, in addi- 
tion to the rates herein provided, there s be levied and paid for each side 
so planed or 50 Cents per thousand feet board measure; and if planed 
on one side and tongued and cers $1 per thousand feet board measure; 
and if planed on two sides, and tongued and grooved, $1.50 per thousand feet 
board measure; and in estimating board measure under this schedule no de- 
duction shall be made on board measure on account of planing, tonguingand 
grooving: Provided, That in ease any foreign country shall im an ex- 
port duty upon pine, spruce, elm, or other logs, or upon stave bolts, shingle 
wood, or heading blocks exported to the United States from such country 
then the duty upon the sawed lumber herein provided for, when imported 
from such country, shall remain the same as fixed by the law in force prior 
to the passage of this act. 

Cedar: That on and after March 1, 1891, paving posts, railroad ties, and 
telephone and telegraph poles of cedar, shall be dutiable at 20 per cent ad 

orem. 

Sawed boards, planks, deals, and all forms of sawed cedar, lignum-vite, 
lancewood, ebony, box, a, mahogany, rosewood, satinwood, and all 
other cabinet-woods not further manufactured than sawed, 15 per cent ad 
valorem; veneers of wood, and wood, unmanufactured, not specially pro- 
¥ided for in this act, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Pine Preps sensi) $1 per 1.000. 

Spruce clapboards, $1.50 per 1,000. 

Hubs for wheels, ts, last-blocks, wi -blocks, oar-blocks, gun-blocks, 
heading-blocks, and all like blocks or sticks, rough-hewn or sawed only, 20 

cent ad valorem. 

Laths. 15 cents per 1,000 pieces. 

Pickets and gs, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

White pine les, 20 cents per 1,000; all other, 30 cents per 1,000. 

Staves of wood of all kinds, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Casks and barrels (empty), sugar-box shooks, and Ne and pack- 
me Da shooks, of wood, not specially provided for in this act, 30 per cent 

valorem. 

Also strike out from the free list ‘aphs 673, 674, 675, 676, 677, 678, 679, 
680, 681, 682, and 683, including lines inclusive, on page 88. and lines 1 
to 18 inclusive, on page 89. 


Mr. BOUTELLE. As this isa very important amendment I 
ask that I may have fifteen minutes in which to present some of 
my reasons for offering it. 

ere was no objection. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Mr. Chairman, the lumber manufacturing 
industry is not only one of the most important, but one of the 
most widely distributed of all the industries in the United States. 
It is in no-sense a sectional industry. It is carried on in every 
part of the country, It is an important industry in the North, 
the East, the South, and the West. 

I can think at the present moment of no great industry of the 
United States that is more widely and generally distributed over 
the country than the manufacture of lumber. Of its very great 
importance to all the interests of the people, it certainly ARS 


to 
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in the few minutes 
granted me. Neither can I in that brief time attempt to make 
anything like a comprehensive argument in behalf of the reten- 


18, lines 13. and 14, strike out the words “anā one-fifth cents per | tion of the very moderate existing duties for the protection of 


that industry. So I can at this time only suggest quite hastil 
a few of the more prominentand important considerations whic 
seem to my mind conclusive against the proposition to place the 
product of the lumbering industries on the free list. 

I find in a very comprehensive statement compiled from the 
United States Census Reports by my friend from Wisconsin [Mr. 
SHAW], who so ably represents the lumber workingmen in the 
Northwest, the following significant statistics: 


EASTERN GROUP. 


“Connecticut, Massachusetts, New York, Vermont, 
Delaware, New Hampshire. Pennsylvania, 
Maine, New Jersey, Rhode Island, 
CENTRAL GROUP. 
Illinois, Kentucky, Ohio, West Virginia. 
Indiana, Missouri, Tennessee, 
LAKE GROUP. 
Minnesota, Michigan, Wisconsin. 
SOUTHERN GROUP. 
Alabama, Georgia, North Carolina, Virginia. 
Arkansas, Louisiana, South Carolina, 
Florida, Maryland, Texas, 
PACIFIC GROUP. 
California, Oregon, Washington. 
MISCELLANEOUS GROUP, 
Alaska, Towa, New Mexico, South Dakota, 
Arizona, Kansas, North Dakota, Utah, : 
Colorado, Montana, Oklahoma and In- Wyoming, 
Idaho, Nebraska, dian Territory. 


Statement showing the development of the industry of the manufacture of lum- 
der and other products from logs and bolts, 80 K 


TABLE NO. 1. 


Pacifie group .-...-.-......... 
MINCOUANSOUS STOUT .ars oere soeu cnet cee Nann 


Total for the United States 


TABLE No. 4. 


Se ee ere 2 
Southern group 23, 253 
Pacific group............ 4,512 

eous group i0- n0- 2- 5, 


Total for the United States.. 
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Statement showing development of industry of manufacture, etc.—Continued. 
TABLE No. 5. 


Wenger??? —e 
Central group 


Wages per operative for 
one year. 


pears that in 1880 the amountof capi- 
tal invested in the manufacture of lumber in this country was 
$181,186,122; that this invested capital increased during the de- 

‘cade to $496,339, 968, and that this increase was not confined to 
any section, but was shared with remarkable equality y the 
country at large. The increase in the Eastern group of States 
was from $53,207,493 to $97,916,981, or nearly doubled; in the 
Southern group from $17,582,095 to more than $57,000,000, or 
more than three-fold; in the lake group (the largest lumber 
manufacturing NEon) the amount of increase was the greatest, 
being from $65,855,632 to $223,730,633, but 1 y about 
the same as in the South; while on the Pacific coast the increase 
was four-fold. 

The aggregate value of the product in 1880 was $233,268,729; 
and in 1890 it had increased to $403,667,575, this increase being 
shared, as was the increase in capital, very regularly throughout 
the country, but proving considerably greater in the South and 
West than in the East. 

The number of operatives employed in 1880 was 147,956; and 
in 1890, 286,197, showing an equitable increase, as I have said be- 
fore, throughout all the regions in which these industries are 
carried on. The oh oe annually paid increased from $31,845,974 
in 1880 to $87,784,433 in1890. The increase in the Eastern group 
of States was from $8,081,560 to $16,605,233; in the Central group 
from $6,418,657 to $16,371,000; in the Lake group from something 
more than $10,000,000 to an amount exceeding $28,000,000; in 
the Southern group the wage roll increased from $4,342,139 to 
$15,501,580; in the Pacific group from $1,500,000 to $7,715,467; 
and the miscellaneous increase was from $1,300,000 to $9,483,000. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this industry has never been protected 
to anything like the degree that we have accorded to the other 
important industries of the country. Itis a great mistake to 
assume, es some gentlemen have hastily done, that the lumber 
manufacturing interest has beena special beneficiary of the pro- 
tective system. As a matter of fact, in the schedules which are 
eo by the Committee on Ways and Means accompanying the 

ilson bill, I find, upon examination, that the average rate of 
the duties imposed under the McKinley law upon manufactures 
of lumber that it is now proposed to put on the free list is only 
13.83 per cent, the highest rate of duty imposed for the protec- 
tion of any part of those lumber manufactures reaching only 
21.40 per cent, and the duties running down to that on clapboards 
which amounts only to.3.39 per cent. 

The same compilation of the committee shows that the aver- 
age rate of all the duties carried in the Wilson bill on the prod- 
ucts of American industry is estimated at 30.66 percent. So 
that on the face of the Wilson bill, as reported, there has been 
afforded to the various manufacturing industries of the country 
a degree of protection amounting to nearly two and one-half 
times that accorded under existing law to the manufactures 
embraced in the lumber schedule. [am unable to see any ade- 
ane reason for this discrimination. Asa matter of fact, Mr. 

„the tariff upon lumber has been so low that it has 
been practically a revenue tariff. 

Mr. COOMBS. I would ask the gentleman if we get our logs 
free now across the border? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. The logs come in free, yes. 


From these = it a 


Mr. COOMBS. Do coopers’ stock, such as butts, come in free 
now? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Under the Wilson bill they do. 

Mr. COOMBS. Do we not virtually get them free now? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I think we do. Yes, under the present 
law heading bolts, stave bolts,” etc., come in free. The tariff 
under the McKinley law on pine, hemlock, and other boards of 
that classification was $1 a thousand, amounting on the imports 
cited to 8.33 per cent; on all othersawed lumber 82 per thousand, 
amounting, on the figures given by the committee, to 21.40 per 
cent, or 10 per cent less than the average protection afforded by 
the Wilson bill upon other manufactured products. 

I find in this report of the Committee of Ways and Means that 
during the year ending June 30,1893, under the operation of the 
McKinley tariff law, there were imported into this country of the 
various manufactures of lumber that it is now proposed to place 
on the free list an amount that paid into the Treasury $1,139,- 
359.36 in customs duties. That amount of revenueitis proposed 
to eliminate, and to donate to the Canadian manufacturers with- 
out any consideration. We do not even require Canada in 
this bill to take off the export duty upon its logs. We simply 
hand over to the Canadian manufacturer of lumber this amount 
of more than a million dollars per annum as a free gift, and asa 
premium to induce him to seize upon our market and break up 
the great lumber industries of the United States, which, as I have 
shown, are scattered from one end of the country to the other, 
and nowemploya great army of honest working people and furn- 
ish the sole supportof a great number of families. 

1 do not know, Mr. Chairman, how the effects of this bill can 
be brought more Ceip to the attention of this House than 
by asking its members to listen to an account of the impression 
made upon the minds of the ple across the border as to its 
e operation. I hold in my hand a copy of the Daily 
Telegraph, of St. John, New Brunswick. In an article setting 
forth that the year 1894 opened with more cheerful prospects 
for Canada than those which have prevailed for some years past, 
I find that the hopefulness for the future and the confidence of 
increased business and prosperity expressed in the columns of 
that journal are based upon the expectation that important in- 
dustries hitherto carried on in the United States to the profit 
and advantage of our own people are to be transferred to the 
territory and to the indus establishments of the British 
Provinces. The Telegraph says: 

BRIGHTER DAYS FOR ST. JOHN. 

The Telegraph believes that the year 1894, upon which we have now en- 
tered, will mark the beginning of a new era of prosperity for this city. It 
may be that d the present year, or even next year, St. John may not 
reap the full benetit of its e ed conditions; but the causes which arenow 


at work must in the end, contribute greatly to the increase of our commerce 
and the growth of our prosperity. 
* s * o * d * 

There seems also to be a prospect thisyear of the revival of the lime;in- 
dustry in consequence of contemplated changes in the tariff of the United 
States, and the same remark will apply with reference to the lumber trade. 
At present the prospect is that the contemplated changes will be made, and 
if so a large number of limekilns which have been unused for the past three 
years in consequence of the McKinley tariff will again resume operations. 
this will be a prosperous pear for St Soin, aad onolinelyseinepise exe 58. 
ple with hope ess for the future. 7, oi 

The same paper within a few days had another editorial ut- 
terance in the same line. After reiterating its expectations of 
change in regard to the action of the Congress of the United 
States in transferring the lime industry from our soil to that of 
our Dominion neighbors, it went on to say what ought to be of 
interest to the farmers as well as the manufacturers of the 
United States, as follows: . 

Asimilar improvement will result from the removal of the duty on lum- 
ber and the rt of that article may be — peeon to increase. e reduc- 
tion in the du on potatoes and other vegetables, on agricultural products 
and on cattle and horses, and the of e free will also be of great 
benefit to our farmers, Who will thus have a market of which they have been 
for some time deprived restored to them. Agriculture in New Brunswick 
Will become more profitable than it has been heretofore and our young men 
Will be enco to remain on their farms rather than become servants 
of others in a foreign country. 

It is clearly expected on the other side of the line that the ef- 
fect of the passage of the Wilson tariff bill will be to stop the 
exodus of population that has been depleting the British Prov- 
inces during the last two or three decades, and they are confi- 
dently predicting that with the United States legislating in 
their favor they will not only be able to hold their people at 
home, but will afford inducements to emigration from this coun- 

to Canada. 
ow, Mr. Chairman, what is offered as an inducement to the 
people of the United States to strike this serious blow at one of 
our own greatest industries? I have heard none suggested that 
seemed to me to be at all adequate oratall convincing. Surely 
itcan not be in the interest of what has so often been cham- 
ioned here, the furnishing of cheap homes for the people,” 
use experience has shown that the removal of one-half of 
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the duty on pine lumber in the McKinley tariff has not caused 
any decrease in the price of lumber paid by the consumer. 
e CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Mr. Chairman, Lask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maine asks unani- 
mous consent to be allowed five minutes additional time. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Mr. Chairman, I am not making a local 

lea in regard to this interest, although I represent a lumber- 
is locality. One of the greatest industries of my State is the 
manufacture of lumber, and the principal industry of my city and 
its immediate vicinity is the manufacture of lumber; yet, if I 
were asked to take up the Wilson tariff bill and point to the par- 
ticular schedule which inflicted the testinjury upon my con- 
stituency as a whole, I should be sadly at a loss to make the se- 
lection. Nearly every industrial interest of my people receives 
at some point in the sections of this bill a deadly thrust. 

My farmer constituents are assailed by the placing of the prod- 
ucts of their land and toil on the free list, or largely reducing the 
protection they have enjoyed against the foreign producers just 
across the border. The lime, cement, and plaster industries are 
stricken down. The fishery industries are assailed and ridi- 
culed upon this floor; the starch industry, which provides the 
farmers of one county with a market at their doors for nearly 
2,000,000 bushels of potatoes, is threatened with extinction; the 
granite, woolen, cotton, and other manufacturing interests are 
ruthlessly assailed, and it is proposed to strike down the great 
lumbering interests, not only of Maine, but of the Middle States 
and of the South and West; of Pennsylvania, of New York, of 
Georgia, of Alabama, of Wisconsin, of North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia, and of the far West. 

I ask gentlemen to consider, in the light of fair business leg- 
islation, whether in the first place the lumber industry to-day 
has a fair degree of protection with an average duty of 13.83 per 
cent? 

Mr. MARSHALL. Is that under the present bill? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Under existing law; but under the pro- 

bill its products are put upon the free list. Substantially 
the whole lumber-manufacturing industry is placed on the free 
list, and protection is simply given to a few planing mills scat- 
tered along the border, which are to dress the boards after they 
are cut in the forests and floated down the rivers of Canada to 
be sawed in Canadian mills and transported to the favored plan- 
ing mills 5 located upon our frontier, which are 
given a protection in the Wilson bill. 

Mr. RAY. They are Democrats, probablv. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. The planing involves a degree of labor far 
less than that of producing lumber. Every gentleman familiar 
with this business knows that a thousand feet of boards, when 
they get to the market, represent a value almost entirely con- 
tributed by labor. Theo dy raw material is the tree as it stands 
in the forest, and those hardy men who swing the ax have to go 
out in the winter snowsand cut down the tree and drag it through 
the woods and then drive the rafts for weary miles down the 
rivers; raft and sort the logs in the booms, haul them into the 
mills and saw and pile and ship the lanks or boards before 
they become the merchantable commodity of lumber. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Will the gentleman state, if he knows, 
about how many mills are engaged in that planing of lumber. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Ido not know exactly, but comparatively 
few. Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to impose upon the 
courtesy of the House, which has been so kindly extended tome 
at this crowded stage of the debate; but I realize how absolutely 
inadequateare any such statements as can be made here in afew 
minutes upon so important a question. I bs oy tosay, however, 
to my friends in other sections of the country that this interest is 
one which lies at the basis of a large portion of the industries of 
this country. We can not afford to strike down the great lum- 
ber manufacturers of our own country simply to build up the in- 
dustries and enterprises of people abroad, whose interests are not 
identified with us. If you should strike off the entire tariff that 
protects the lumber mills that cut spruce and inferior grades of 

ine, and let the cheap spruce of the Canadas come in without 

et or hindrance, you will have acompetition with the hard pine 
of Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama that will 
drive your mills out of employment. 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. I am interested in one of the 
States which the gentleman mentioned—the State of Alabama. 
Its largest lumbering interest is in my district and in my town. 
I want to ask the gentleman if he does not think we were brought 
into competition with the Canadian lumber when the McKinley 
bill put logs on the free list? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I beg the gentleman’s pardon, the Mc- 
Kinley bill did not put logs on the free list. They were on the 
free list before. 
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Kai CLARKE of Aalabama. It continued them on the free 
t. 


Mr. BOUTELLE. Yes. 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. And taxed the manufacturing 
products. It gave the large mills free raw material ard protec- 
tion for the manufactured article. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. If the gentleman will examine the McKin- 
ley bill, I think he will find that provision of the bill was ve 
carefully framed to protect us against the Canadians in regar 
to everything except the round log. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to present here the memorial of the 
manufacturers of lumber in my own city and vicinity, which em- 
braces leading business men of both political persion who write 
in protesting against the provisions of the Wilson tariff bill: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives of the Uniled States: 

The unde ed manufacturers of lumber, residing as indicated below, 
respectfully submit to your honorable body a brief statement of the reasons 
for our opposition to the proposed lumber schedules contained in the bill 
prepared by the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representatives 
and recently made public. 

First. The lumber-manufacturing industry is one of the largest, if not the 
largest. industry in the United States, giving employment and support to 
nearly three millions of people. During the recent financial stringency the 
business has been very much de’ and the failures have been large and 
numerous. The present condition of the lumber business is such that it can 
not endure any further attacks upon its prosperity without serious conse- 
quences. 

Second. The product of our mills is essentially a manufactured article, 
and not raw material; the log from which the lumber is manufactured is the 
raw material. In fact we venture the assertion that very few manufactured 


products can compare with lumber in the largeness of the portion of the 
cost which is paid out for labor. We are therefore not see to retain or 
to have imposed atax upon raw material to be used in man ture in the 


United States. Logs have been for years admitted free of duty, as well as 
hemlock and oak bark. A very large ere of the lumber manufac- 
tured at the saw-mills in the country is prepared ready for the buildings in 
which it is to be finally used without any other or further manufacturing 
process being applied toit. Ourlumber is, therefore, as we have stated above, 
essentjally a manufactured article, and is entitled to its fair share of inci- 
dental protection which necessarily comes from a tapiff for revenue only. 
Without having exact figures at hand, and from a hasty examina- 
tion of the pro bill we judge the average =, imposed upon articles 
taxed to be not less than 25 per cent ad valorem. We beg leave to submit 
that an industry so extensive as ours is entitled to at least the average rate 
of protection which comes from a tariff for revenue only. We find in the 
roposed bill that iron ore is admitted free and that upon pig iron a tax of 
22) per cent ad valorem is provided. We beg leave to suggest that there is 
no substantial reason why our industry should not receive at least the same 
protection that the iron industry receives. 

There are many other reasons which can be assigned pertinent to the ques- 
tion, such as decreased cost of production in British territory, lower price 
of labor, means of transportation constructed at public expense, and many 
others which we wish to . We beg leave, therefore, to respectfully pro- 
test against the adoption of the lumber schedules as pro the bill now 
before the House of Representatives, and to y your honorable bodies to 

lace the numerous business interests which we represent upon an equal 

‘ooting with those of other manufacturers in the country, and to provide for 
us fair and reasonable protection to the products of our mills by a tax upon 
foreign lumber in any tariff bill which may be adopted as the law of the 


F. W. Ayer & Co., B r, Brewer, and Orono, Me.; The W. T. 
Pearson Company, gor and Great Works, Me.; Adams & 
Co., Bangor and Orono, Me.; L. & F. H. Strickland, Bangor 
and Veazie, Me.; Hodgkins & Hall, Bangor and East Hamp- 
den, Me.; The C. G. Sterns Company, Bangor, Me.; Morse & 
Co., Bangor, Me.; Cassidy & Thissell, Banger, Me.; Kimball, 
Adams & Co., Bangor, Me.; C. Woodman & Co., Bangor, Me.; 
A. G. Ring, Orono, Me.: James Walker & Co., Bangor and 
Orono, Me.; John Koss, Bangor, Me.; D. Sargent & Sons, Ban- 

or and Brewer, Me.; E. E. Ring; Wm. Engel, Bangor and 
rono, Me.; Charles W. Gould, Bangor, Me., and Brewer, Me. 


The following estimates have also been furnished to the com- 
mittee, showing the extent of the industry in my State, and its 
great importance to our working people: 

Estimate of logs cut in Maine, 1893. 


Hard 

District. | Spruce. |Hemlock.| Pine. | Cedar. | wood. 
Aroostook County. 100, 405,440 | 7,600,000 | 4,545,332 | 24,791, 6177 
Union River 5,200,000 | 5,800,000 | @,700,000 |............| 100,000 
Kennebec River 160, 292, 597 72,000 | 12,935,717 13, 001, 1, 248, 837 
Saco Riverand West. 4,500,000 | 3,000,000 | 35,700,000 

hi , 823 | 14, 469,892 | 8,281,502 
„ 2 , 


— 100.357.101 


Hemlock J 
Sprue seragaas — 573,811,627 
Wöorree E E A N T AN 849, 581, 398 


Cost calculated to draw logs. 2 

One pair of horses average 150,000 feet of lumber for the winter; 

819,000,000 would require 5,666 pairs at #0 per month, including 
teamster, each four months would cost -02 
Four men to tend each pair, at $18 per month, 4 months = 

Board, pair horses #1 per day, 4 months 

Board men, 40 cents per day, four months 


No account is taken of wood for fuel. 
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Tue above would give an a cost of . 304 per thousand feet for labor 
expended in getting logs 8 All agree that the estimate is low 

enough; some maintain that in place of four men to each pair of horses, in 

Sddition to teamster, it takes 6}, which would enhance the cost. 

It is somewhat difficult to get an estimate of exact cost of labor to get logs 
from landings to the various mills, including driving. boomage, shora 
tolls, and other expenses, but $8.50 is considered a very safe and conservative 
estimate of the cost of labor expended altogether on the logs when landed 
on shores below the boom; from here the cost of getting the logs to the va- 
rious mills would average about $1 per 1,000 feet. 

In the lumber mills of the Penobscot valley there is a value of fully $905,000, 
employing 1,977 men at an average daily pay of 81.:' Ag man, making a daily 

y roil of 83,815.80. This for 150 days would give $572,370, or, for a totalsaw- 
season of seven months an amount of $702,107.20 disbursed for labor only 
in the various milis in the Penobscot Valley. 


Mr. BOUTELLE. Mr. Chairman, Ishall have to seek a future 
opportunity, if possible, to present some further statements bear- 
ing upon this question that is of such vital interest to all the 

ple of my State, but especially to the N men and their 
Families upon whom, after all, the heaviest burden of the disas- 


ters threatened by the crippling of our lumbering industries_ 


must fall. 

{Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. HALL of Missouri was recognized. 

Mr. OATES. With the indulgence of the gentleman, I desire 
to present the amendment which I send to the Clerk's desk. 

TheCHAIRMAN. Thegentieman from Alabama[Mr, OATES] 
offers the amendment which he sends to the desk. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

On page 27, at the beginning of Schedule D, wood,and manufacturers of. 
insert the following: 

“Sawed boards, plank, deals, and other lumber of hemlock, white wood, 
sycamore, white pine and bass wood, 50 cents per thousand feet, board meas- 
ure; sawed lumber, not specially provided for in this act, $1 per thousand 
feet, board measure (21.40 cent), but when lumber of any sort is pianed 
or finished, in addition to the rates herein provided there shall be levied and 
paid for each side so planed or finished 25 cents per thousand feet, board 
measure; and if planed on one side and tongued and grooved, 50 cents per 
thousand feet, board measure; and if planed on two sides, and tongued and 
grooved, 75 cents per thousand feet, board measure: and in estimating board 
measure in this schedule no deduction shall be made on board measure on 
account of planing, tongueing and grooving.” 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

Amend section 176, page 27, by adding to said section “lumber undressed, 
classed as all heart, at $1 per thousand feet, board measure.“ 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, at one time in the 
history of the University of Pavia there arose a great conflict 
between theory and fact, and it reminds me of the condition in 
which the gentleman from Maine [Mr. BoUTELLE]and members 
generally on the other side find themselves now. The professor 
of natural philosophy in that university was asked the question, 
If a boy took two rocks to the top of the tower, one weighing 1 

und and the other 2 pounds, which would reach the ground 

rst? The professor replied promptly, that the rock weighing 
2 pounds would reach the ground in just half the time taken by 
the other. 

One of the students, being an Englishman, and rather of a 
Baconian cast of mind, thought he would try it. He took a 
number of boys with him and they carried up two rocks of the 
same material, one weighing 1 pound and the other 2 pounds, 
and dropped them from the towersimultaneously, and they both 
struck the ground at the same instant. The boys made the ex- 
periment again and again, with the same result; and the next 
morning they stated in the class the fact that the rock weighing 
1 pound and the rock weighing 2 pounds, being dropped to- 
gether, had reached the ground at the same instant. Well,” 
said the professor, I have only this to say, that your facts are 
wrong and the theory is right.” [Laughter.] Now, Mr. Chair- 
man, let me puta fact against the theories advocated by the 
other side, and especially by the gentleman from Maine. I read 
from 17 United States Statutes at Large, chapter 88: 


CHAP. LXXXVIII.—An act for the relief of sufferers by fire at Chicago. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of tne United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That on all goods, and mer- 
chandise which may be sent from places without the limits of the United 
States as gratuitous contributions to the relief of sufferers by the fire which 
occurred at Chicago, III., October 7, 8, and 9. 1871, shall, when imported and 
pone Se to the proper authority at Chicago for distribution, be admitted 
free of duty. 4 

Src. 2. That there shall be allowed and d. under such regulations as 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe, on all materials except lum- 
ber imported to be and actually used in buildings erected on the site of 
bull burned by said fire. a drawback of the import duties d on the 
game: vided, That said materials shall have been impo: and used 
during the term of one year from and after the passage of this act. 

SEC. 3. That the Commissioner of Internal Revenue is hereby authorized 
to suspend the collection of such taxes as may have been assessed, or as may 
have accrued pae to the 9th of October, 1871, in the first collection district 
of the State oi 5 8 5 . . or doi g business and 
owning prope: m that portion of the city of Chicago recen 
fire, and who, in the opinion of said Commissioner, has suffered ma 

such fire: ided, That such on shall not be continued after 


close of the next re; session o! 
Approved April 5, W 


I am authorized by gentlemen who were here at the time of 
the passage of that act and who were familiar with the subject, 
to say that the words except lumber” were not in the bill as 
it was originally introduced by those who were to be- 
friend the people who had been burned out at Chicago, but that 
the lumber barons came here in their palace cars demanding 
that this exception should be inserted, and that, at their com- 
mand and behest, it was inserted. Now, what was the effect 
upon Chicago of thatact? It had the effect of bringing her up 
from a mass of ashes to be the greatest city in the United States. 

Again, following that came the resolution or the bill which 
the gentleman from Maine [Mr. BoUTELLE] admits that he in- 
troduced here for the relief of the city of Eastport, in his State, 
which was destroyed by-fire,and for whose benefit he asked that 
building material should be admitted free. Now, Mr. Chair- 
man, I say that if free building material is good for a man whose 
buildings have been destroyed by fire in Chicago, or in East- 
port, Me., it is good for any poor man in the United States 
whose buildings have been destroyed by fire, it is good for any 
poor man or any rich man in the United States who desires to 
erecta home or any kind of building. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side. | 

Here I set the plain fact against the theories and vagaries of 
the protectionists, who hold thatthe effectof a tariffis to reduce 
the cost of the article. As I have said, the effect of this law was 
to make the city of Chicago rise like the fabled Phenix, froma 
condition of ruin and ashes into one of the proudest cities in the 
world, and had the bill which the gentleman from the Eastport 
district of Maine introduced here become a law, his city would 
not be what it is to-day, but would be one of the most prosperous 
in the United States. 

Mr. SHAW. Mr. Chairman, I have listened with much in- 
terest to the presentation of this subject by the distinguished 

entleman from Missouri [Mr. HALL]; a gentleman whose eru- 

ition never bears the unseemly taint of pedantry, but who 
speaks well on any question. He has undertaken to develop 
here the difference between theory and practice. It is the first 
admission that has been made on that side of the House that 
there is any such thing as theory on this tariff question. Why, 
Mr. Chairman, it is ‘‘a condition and not a theory” that con- 
fronts the ple of this country, and it is a theory and not a 
condition that confronts this Congress; but the serious part of 
the business is that the theory which is presented here has 
brought about the condition which confronts the country. 
[Laughter.] 

Now, the result of all this theory is the Wilson bill, a combi- 
nation of theories prepared by gentlemen representing the Dem- 
ocratic panig on the Committee on Ways and Means, from ideas 
absorbed from professional theorists of the type of Bastiat and 
Henry George and others, ind the result is a more intensely 
theoretical measure than could possibly have been prepared by 
gentlemen in touch with the working people of this country. I 
wish J could take the chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means for a visit to the district which has accredited me as its 
Representative here; I would show to him the triumph of mind 
over matter. 

He would see the trees of our forests reduced to lumber and 
sash and doors and other articles of commerce through the me- 
dium of our sawmills and other woodworking establishments 
by men to whom a logarithm would be a Chinese puzzle. He 
would ses artisans who have a very crude idea of conic sections 
transforming poplar wood, old rags,and old rope into the white 
paper of commerce on which the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
printed. He would see the well-known flax of agriculture in‘its 
advanced stages of manufacture, finally woven into dainty linen 
fabrics by skillful working people who are not authority on 
Greek roots or mental philosophy; and he would see the hard- 
wood trees of our virgin forests fashioned into beautiful pieces 
of furniture by skilled workingmen, many of whom have not 
read a single caapter of Mill’s Essay on Political Economy and 
are not even on speaking terms with differential calculus. 

But, Mr. Chairman, he would Aton DY his visit to that coun- 
try a post- uate course in a practical school of technology, 
which would reveal to him a newcondition and awaken him toa 
realizing sense of the progress which has been made in this 
great busy world of ours. He would come back to the scene of 
his Congressional labors invigorated, mentally stimulated, with 
the ozone of our Northwestern air, and with fresh inspiration 
would renew his work on the Committee on Ways and Means; 
and if this bill should be recommitted to that committee, the re- 
sult would be a bill with more of practice and less of theory, and 
more of common sense and less of sophism. Laughter.] 

Now, I am glad that the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HALL] 
has brought up this question of theory and practice; but before 
dismissing this particular theme, let me say that by paraphras- 
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ing the eloquent utterance of Mare Antony, who will be pleas- | to demonstrate to the contrary by any facts or figures—that it 


antly remembered as the “Champ Clark” of ancient Rome 


[great laughter 

Weare here to bury Cesar, not to praise him. 

And if Cæsar can be said to represent the sentiment of har- 
mony in the demoralized Democratic majority of that side of the 
Chamber, it may be said that— 

He has been decently and properly laid away. 

ughter.] 

e gentleman from Missouri [Mr.CLARK] said the other day 
in the course of his remarks, as I remember them, and I have not 
seen them in print, that the Republican newspapers throughout 
the country were derisively applying the title of professor“ 
to the distinguished gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. WIL- 
SON], chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means. Upon 
that point I desire to say that I have never heard that title applied 
except ina respectful way to the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia, whom I honor and respect, It has not been used in the 
way suggested by the gentleman by the press throughout this 
country at all. 

Mr. Chairman, I see your gavel is about to fall, and I ask the 
indulgence of the committee for just about five minutes. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. I ask that the gentleman’s time be 
extended five minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHAW. But, Mr. Chairman, it is a fact that the curric- 
ulum of studies of universities develop a vast amount of theory 
and not much of practice, and the tendency of their theories as 
being taught all through the country is toward free trade. We 
do not need their theoretical ideas: but we must have more prac- 
tical ideas and more common sense and something in closer touch 
with the working people and their interests in the consideration 
of this matter. 

Mr. Chairman, I did not intend to turn intoa discussion in the 
abstract of the idea of theory and practice, but to say a word 
upon the pending amendment. Thegentlemanfrom Maine [Mr. 
BOUTELLE] has well said that the lumber industry is a large in- 
dustry in this country. He might have said further that it is 
the largest single industry in the United States. It represents 
a greater investment of capital, it employs a greater number of 
working people, and pays out a greater amount of wages than 
any other single industry in the United States. The chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means [Mr. WILSON] said in a 
speech he made a few days ago: 

We have felt that we could not begin a thorough reform of the existing 
apan; built up, as I have shown, story by story, until it has 3 the 

ouds. except by a removal of all taxation on the great mater that lie 
at the basis of modern industry, and so the bill proposes to put on the free 
Ust wool, iron ore, coal, and Jumber. 

The idea is to give the workingmen free raw materials to work 
with. What workingmen? The vast army of nearly 300,000 
workingmen engaged in the manufacture of lumber? No, the 
committee in their theoretical idea of things, in the manner in 
which they have treated all of these matters, say that lumber is 
raw material. Why, Mr. Chairman, do they not know that 60 
per cent of the output of the lumber mills of this country has re- 
ceived its last touches and is a manufactured product when it 
leaves the saw; and do they not know that that 60 per cent of 
the lumber of our mills goes direct to the carpenter and enters 
into the building without passing through any further course of 
manufacture, or being subjected to any other machine work. 
By what method of reasoning do they afford to pig iron a pro- 
tection of 224 per cent, while denying to lumber a protection of 
14 per cent? 

And if there is any class of workingmen more entitled to the 

otection and benefits of this great Government than the 300,- 

ple employed in the sawmills of this country, I would be 
lad to have some gentleman explain at length during this de- 
te who they are and why they ought to have it. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. I will answer the gentleman. 

Mr. SHAW. I do not want an answer now. I will yield to 
the gentleman for a question. 

Mr. HALLof Missouri. I didnot think the gentleman wanted 
his question answered. 

Mr. SHAW. Not in my time. I am willing to yield to my 
friend from Missouri for a question. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. I wanted to answer your question in 
afew words. 

Mr. SHAW. You wanted to answer a question before it was 
propounded. I will be pleased to have any gentleman of the 
eee answer the question at length, and in his own time, on 

s floor. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been stated in the reportof the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means that it is not alleged that it costs more 
to manufacture lumber in this country than it does in Canada. 
Sir, I state broadly—and I challenge any gentleman on this floor 


costs more to manufacture lumber in this country than in Can- 
ada. Why? Because we pay our laboring men from 60 per cent 
to 150 per cent more wages than are in Canada. I hold in 
my hand acomparative statement of the wages paid in six or 
eight different occupations carried on in a modern sawmill in 
the year 1893 in Wisconsin and in Canada. It is as follows: 


Comparisonof wages paid sawmill 2 Wisconsin and Canada, season of 
1893. 


Band-saw filers $4.00 to $5.00 22.00 
Gang-saw filers _. do....j 3.50 to 5.00 2.00 
Band-saw sawyers d 4.00 to 5.00] 81.75 to 2.00 
2.50 to 3.00 1.60 
2.25 to 2.70 1.75 
1.50 to 1. 75 1. 65 
1. 75 to 2. 25 1.50 
1.3 to 1.60 1.25 to 1.35 


This statement shows that a common laborer receives in Can- 
ada practically the same pay that he does in the United States, 
while skilled workmen receive about 50 to 150 per cent more in 
the United States than in Canada. Mr. Chairman, it is pro- 
posed to strike down this gros industry and open the doors for 
the admission of the ian productintothis country. Why? 
It has been urged here that it will give the farmers cheaper 
houses and cheaper fences. What is the history of this mat- 
ter? The statistics show that the reduction of the tariff made 
by the McKinley law of $1 per thousand did not reduce the price 
of lumber in this country. On the contrary, the price of lum- 
ber was $1.68 per thousand more in 1892 than in 1889. 

re the hammer fell.] 
Mr. SHAW took his seat amid applause on the Republican 


side.] 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, my vote will be 
recorded against the pending bill and against every proposition 
so far proposed by the Democratic majority. This conclusion, 
deep-seated and unalterably fixed, is not based upon mere par- 
tisan position, but upon the most careful, intelligent, and pa- 
triotic consideration of which I am capable. It is conceded that 
the r of our commoncountry and the welfare and hap- 
piness of all the people are most seriously involved in the pro- 
posed legislation. Every man who loves his home and land must 
feel the situation keenly. Coupled with this feeling is another 
which I can not and would not conceal—the affection I cherish 
and obligation I owe to the great political organization with 
which I have been identified since early boyhood days. My 
personal convictions and the cardina?! principles of my party are 
identical. 

I represent a constituency having their homes in the territor- 
ial center of the United States. To the east are the great man- 
ufacturing and business marts of the distributing centers. Tothe 
west are the great Rockies with their wealth of ores, and semi- 
tropical California. To the north are the immense fields of 
wheat and oil and forests of timber. To the south are the broad 
fields of cotton, cane, and rice. My people are engaged largely 
in agriculture and the trades dependent upon that great indus- 
try. They sell the products of their fields mainly to Americans 
engaged in manufacturing, mining, transportation, and in mer- 
cuntile pursuits. They are excelled by no constituency in intelli- 
gence, straightforwardness of purpose, and loyal devotion to 
country. They are not to be deceived by words, be they uttered 
with the vehemence of the tempest or the easy grace of the most 

lished and suave orator. No smiting of the Congressional 

reast, coupled with agonizing protestations of a determination 
to ‘serve God and the people regardless of party dictation,” 
will reconcile them to a measure which strikes down the indus- 
trial independence and interests of our nation, cripples its mar- 
kets and degrades its labor. 

They know the best proof we can ghee of our loyalty to them 
is to stand firmly for America and everything American as 
against all the world besides. They know a customs law pre- 
sents business propositions which must be settled, not by re- 
course to either rhetoric or billingsgate, but upon business prin- 
ciples, and for this we need to take counsel of past experience 
and best business sense. They know this is a selfish question; 
it concerns our own people and their welfare, their interests, 
their advantage in a commercial contest with other nations. 
Charity does not enter into the question, save and except that 
charity which begins at home. They know, also, it is a great 
national, not a local question, touching every part of our great 
country and every industry in it. 

They demand we tre it it as such, applying the same principle 
to e as to Louisianı, Pennsylvania as to 83 e- 
braska as to South Carolina, and for the upbuilding of each State 
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and each legitimate industry. They know prosperity does not 
flourish in an atmosphere of jealousy and hate, and that a na- 
tion's growth must be based upon industry, economy, thrift, and 
a genuine practical patriotism. To increase its productions 
must always be a nation’s great concern. My people envy none 
other under the arched canopy of heaven. They rejoice in the 
wealth which has come to other sections. They glory in the 
wonderful empire their own hands have wrought. They look 
forward with buoyant, manly, patriotic hope to that era of still 
greater and abiding prosperity which shall bless every part of 
this greatcountry. I wouldcertainly be recreant to every duty I 
owethem had I notgiven the question before us my best thought 
and most painstaking investigation, and having given that, 
courageously declare my conviction and enforce it by vote and 
action. 

I do not, however, indulge the flattering hope that what I may 
offer shall possess the charm of novelty either as to matter of 
argument or mode of presentation, much less that what I say 
shall change the judgment or alter the vote of any gentleman 

resent. I recognize the fact that the pending bill is to be passed 
by this House. hether that bill is the outcome of the candid, 
deliberate, and patriotic judgment of the majority in this Cham- 
ber charged with responsibility of legislation, the emanation of 
doctrinaires, strangers to the world’s industries, or is the edict 
of what was once acoirdinate branch of the Government, but 
now is the state,” paramount“ and absolute, matters but lit- 
tle. Whether the enactment into law shall bring prosperity or 
adversity, make the land to bloom or curse it with blight, is not 
being considered. The objection to making any radical change 
in our customssystem so long insuccessiul operation and to which 
every branch of business has adjusted itself, is by the majority 
hooted with derision. 

Their rallying cry is, The country wants action, not discus- 
sion,” and by rule of construction peculiarly and essentially Dem- 
ocratic, the President is held to be the country and action“ is 
equivalent to the passage of this bill, nothing more nor less. 

Un-American and suicidal as [ believe this bill to be, it is not 
the end. Its sponsors make no claim that it is a fulfillment of 
platform pledges or that it is satisfactory to any gentleman who 
will vote for it. They do not defend it as a revenue bill; they 
admit its mongrel character, and excuse it as a necessarily slow 
step in the direction of free trade, a goal to which they propose 
to carry the country at a full gallop later on. The impudent 
claim is made that this policy was determined upon by the peo- 

le in 1892. Letussée. In his celebrated tariff message of 1888 
resident Cleveland said: 

The question of free trade is absolutely irrelevant,” and in- 
dignantly resented the imputation that tariff reform. for which 
he and his party then stood, led in any such direction. This 
message, not the Chicago fulmination, was really the platform 
upon which the Democratic party went before the people in 1892. 
Ho Bemoorat having the semblance of authority to speak for his 
party then professed the free-trade faith. When charged with 
free trade as their ultimate purpose they denounced the charge 
as a campaign lie. They were not then in power. To-day the 

rty of nullification, States’ rights, secession, and slavery is in 
full power. The slave driver of 1860, arrogant as in the ante- 
bellum days and filled with hatred for all that makes for indus- 
trial freedom, strides this Hall and dictates legislative action. 

ain the ‘‘doughfaces? of the North fawn at the feet of those 
who in the sixties sought to destroy our nation and now seek to 
wreck our industries. 

The Senate will be more discreet, but here,emboldened by a 
large majority, the mask is thrown off. The sobering effect of 
responsibility,” to which the chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means so touchingly alluded ina recent publication, was but 
temporary. I call attention to the fact that during this entire 
discussion no sentiments except those in advocacy of free trade 
pure and simple have been applauded on the Democratic side of 
this Chamber. Not a man on that side has advocated tariff re- 
form, and their shibboleth during three Presidential elections 
has already become a jeer and a byword. At last the issue is 
squarely made and sharply defined. No fraudulent claim of tariff 
reform longer obscures the vision or clouds the judgment. Itis 
not a question of schedules. The Wilson bill, with its crazy- 
quilt of discarded rates, is but a small incident, tolerated in the 
house of its friends only because of the amiable personal quali- 
ties of its alleged author. 

IT IS FREE TRADE VS. PROTECTION. 

Not on this floor, however, will that issue be finally decided. 
The arena in which that conflict is to be fought out is bounded 
only by the wide circle which incloses every American hearth. 
In the quiet and hush of home, with wife at his side and babe on 
his knee, with a bitter knowledge of a business wrecked by your 
folly, or the still more bitter contemplation of enforced idleness 
and consequent want, the American business man and laborer, 


the plain people of this till recently prosperous land will settle 
the enon, settle it right, and send to this House a majorit 
in full accord with those principles which not only destroy 
American slavery, but on its ruins built the fabric of industrial 
freedom to bless our land with the highest prosperity known to 


| the world. 


WHAT IS FRRE TRADE? 


In the lexicon of the Democracy it means the antithesis of pro- 
tection. It means that no customs laws shall be framed which 
shall in any way benefit any individual or industry in our land; 
and if by chance any benefits should accrue to any person or in- 
dustry American, that the Government beable notonly to plead, 
but to prove an absolute and entire want of any intention to pro- 
duce such benefit. The cardinal principle of the Democratic 

arty is that the Government shall by no act assist or defend any 
industry in the United States. It says protection is robbery. 
Stronger words of denunciation can not be used. No honest man 
will rob. Robbery is the greatest possible crime against the 
property rights of another—equally indefensible in law and mor- 
als. Robbery can not be estimated by the amount of property 
involved or the quality of the person despoiled. 

The crime is the same whether you hold up” a Russell Sage 
with his millions, or snatch the mite from the hands of the widow. 
Robbery remains robbery all the time, whether committed by 
Republican or Democrat. If protection is robbery, then it is no 
more defensible for a Democrat to vote for a tariff containing 
protective features under pretense that the bill is in the direc- 
tion of free trade than it is for the highwayman to plead that he 
purposes to devote his plunder to the spread of the Gospel. The 
free-trade policy is the “let alone the do-nothing policy. It 
is nerveless, has no virile power, isa bundle of imbecility, a twin 
brother to the doctrine that our Government has not the power 
to protect itself against the attacks of traitors within and is 
equally impotent to protect its people against encroachments 
from without. It is in every way strictly“ Democratic.” To 
sustain this theory resort is had to the standard argument of the 
Democratic party when engaged in a bad cause (and for the past 
forty years it has fought for none other), and that is, 


PROTECTIVE TARIFFS ARE UNCONSTITUTIONAL. 


To this there are many complete answers. Let us notice a few 
of them. First, it is not made in good faith. The pending bill 
refutes the objection. The committee reporting it admit, as 
everyone who examines it must see, that it is not shorn of pro- 
tective features. It eovers nearly 4,000 articles, The greater 
part of these are produced in this country. Noone giving the 
question a moment’s consideration will deny the proposition that 
a tariff on an article the like of which is produced in this coun- 
try is necessarily protective. It may not be sufficiently high to 
accomplish any useful purpose, but it is protective. The im- 
porter must in the first instance pay the duty. Thatisconceded. 
With this added cost he meets in competition the domestic article 
which has not paid the duty. 

Can you convince the foreigner this is no disadvantage to him? 
Will the tariff reformer who is selling the domestic article 
deny the duty is a protection to him? The Bermuda onion man 
knows how it works. The Canadian farmer on our northern 
border who comes into our markets with his breadstuffs, the 
Mexican on the south with his cattle and horses seeking com- 

tition with ours, each know the tariff is a protection to our 

armers and levies a tributeon theforeigner. Do you think the 

American producer. has less sense? If protectiou is robbery, 
why do you perpetuate it? Why give letters-patent to commit 
crime? Does scaling down the amount involved purge the act 
of unconstitutionality or make it any less a crime? If raising 
revenue is your only purpose, why do you leave on your free list 
noncompeting articles placed there by the McKinley act and in 
addition add to this list? How can you reconcile any free list 
with the doctrine of a revenue tariff? You know your cavil is 
false. The Constitution in express terms gives Congress the 
power to levy and collect duties and to Pagala trade. 

Toone who is not constitutionally ‘‘ agin ” the Government this 
would seem a sufficient authority. It was so understood by the 
framers of that instrument who had for their principal objectin 
framing the Constitution a conferring of this power upon Con- 
gress. The debates attest this upon every page. Noone for 
twenty years after its adoption questioned this power. The lan- 
guage employed was that in general use by other civilized and 
commercial nations throughout the world, and especially by 
England, whose language was our own, whose people were our 
ancestors, and whose common law we made ours. The second 
law passed by the first Congress was a protective measure, hav- 
ing for its preamble, ‘‘for the support of the Government, for 
the discharge of the debts of the United States, and for the en- 


couragement and protection of manufactures.” 
The Congress which passed this law numbered sixteen mer- 
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bers who had participated in the constitutional convention, and 
among them was Madison, who reported the bill. Washington 
presided over the convention, and afterwards as President signed 
the bill. The next tariff bill contained a similar preamble. In 
the next Congress three members from Virginia besides Mr. 
Madison pro d protective duties. One oncoal, to protect the 
Virginia coal pits; one on hemp, to protect the Virginia hemp in- 
dustry; one a prohibitory tariff on beef, to protect the American 
grazier. None of these had revenue in view; in fact, the one on 
beef excluded all idea of revenue, and yet no objection was 
raised. Every contemporaneous thought and expression favored 
American industries. To promote American independence, both 
national and industrial, was the prime motive which prompted 
the sturdy patriots who laid the foundations of our Govern- 
ment. 

Every President from Washington to Cleveland, without an 
exception, is on record favoring protection. No political party 
until 1892 ever questioned the power of Congress to pass a pro- 
tective law. For a hundred years the country has exercised 
that right. At no time since the first tariff law was passed has 
our statute book been free from a law more or less protective, 
and designedly so. If anything in this world may deemed 
settled by express language in fundamental law, precedent, and 
practice, this question is settled. 


Let me quote from a few of the great men of the nation who. 


; 


when on earth led a Democracy whose loyalty had never been 
called in question, and whose capacity to manage the affairs of 
the nation with intelligence is equally well established. 

Washington in his speech to Congress, January 11, 1790, stated: 

The safety and interest of afree people require that Congress should pro- 
mote such manufactures as tend to render them independent of others for 
essential, particularly military,supplies. The advancement of agriculture, 
commerce, and manufactures by proper means will not, I trust, need recom- 
mendation. 


The Senate replying to this speech used the following lan- 
guage: 

Agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, forming the basis of the wealth 
and strength of our confederated Republic, must be the frequent subject of 
our deliberations and shall be advanced by all proper means in our power. 

The House of Representatives responding to the same speech 
used this language: 

We concur with you in the sentiment that agriculture, commerce, and 
manufactures are éntitled to legislative protection. 

In his speech to Congress, December 7, 1796, Washington re- 
iterated the same doctrine, thus: 

Congress have repeatedly, not without success, directed their attention to 
the encouragement of manufactures. The object is of too much importance 
ellgl i insure continuance of these efforts in every way which shall appear 
eligible. 

In an address to the Delaware society for promoting domestic 
manufactures, made in April, 1789, he uttered these patriotic sen- 
timents: 

The promotion of domestic manufactures will, in my conception, be among 
the first consequences which may be naturally expected to flow from an ener- 
getic Government. 0 

For myself, 88 an equal regard for the farming, trading, and manu- 
facturing interests, I will only observe that I can not conceive the extension 
of the latter (so far as it may afford employment to agreat number of hands 
which will be otherwise in a manner idle) can be detrimental to the farmer. 
On the contrary, the concurrence of virtuous individuals and the combina- 
tion of economic societies to rely as much as possible on the resources of 
our own country may be productive of great natural advantages by estab- 
lishing habits of industry and economy. The objects of your institution 
are, therefore, in my opinion highly commendable, and you will permit me, 

mtlemen, that I propose to demonstrate the sincerity of my opinion on 

subject by the uniformity of my practice in giving a decided preference 
to the produce and fabrics of America whensoever it may be done without 
involving an unnecessary expense or very great inconvenience. 

Thomas Jefferson, whom Democrats claim to revere, and from 
whom they never withhold lip service, in his inaugural address. 
delivered March 4, 1801, in his enumeration of the “essential 
principles” of government, includes— 
the encouragement of agriculture and of commerce as its handmàid. 


In his message to Congress, December 15, 1802, President Jef- 
ferson commends reciprocity with England, and adds: 

It rests with the Legisiature to decide whether they will meet inequalities 
abroad with countervailing inequalities at home, or provide for the evil in 
another 12 7 8 To cultivate peace and maintain commerce and navigation 
in all their lawful enterpriges and foster our fisheries as nurseries of navi- 
gation and for the nurture of man, and protect the manufactures adapted 
to our circumstances, to preserve the faith of our nation, ete., are the land- 
marks by which we are to guide ourselves. : 

In his message of November 8, 1804, this patriot counsels tak- 
ing a broad view of the field of legislation and thoughtfully sug- 
gests to Congress: 

Whether the great interests of agriculture, manufactures, commerce or 
navigation can within the pale of your constitutional powers be aided in 
any of their relations. 

In his message of December 3, 1805, in his solicitude for the 
interests of this country, making noquestion of the power of our 
Government to efficiently protect our interests, he says: 


The immediate prohibition of the exportation of arms and ammunition is 
also submitted to your determination. 
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a In ia message of December 2, 1806, pursuing the same theme 
e asks: 


Shall we sup; the imports and give that advantage to foreign over 
domestic manufacture? 


In a letter to Col. Humphries, under date January 20, 1809, Mr. 
Jefferson gives his idea of the subject in the following language: 


My idea is that we should encourage home manufacture to the extent of 
our own consumption of everything of which we raise the raw material. 


The Jeffersonian idea is the Republican idea to-day. 
In a letter to Mr. Leiper he writes: 


I trust the good sense of our country will see that its greatest prosperity 
depends on a due balance between agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
merce, and notin this protuberant navigation which has kept us in hot 
8 from the commencement of our Government and is now engaging us 

n war. 


Mr. Jefferson had no contempt for our home market. 

On January 9, 1816, writing to his friend, Benjamin Austin, 
from his home at Monticello, to which place he had retired from 
zetive political life with no possible selfish end in view, keenly 
alive only to the welfare of his country, cherishing this above 
and beyond his life, he wrote in words presenting a marked con- 
trast to the utteranceof his pseudo followers to-day, words cred- 
itable to him as their position is discreditable to them: 


You tell me I am quoted by those who wish to continue our dependence on 
England for manufactures. There was a time when I might have been so 
quoted with more candor, but within the ae years which have since elapsed 
how are circumstances changed! * + We have experienced what wedid 
not then believe, that there exists both profligacy and power enough to ex- 
clude us from the field of interchange with other nations; that to be inde- 
pendent for the comforts of life we must fabricate them ourselves. We 
must now place the manufacturer by the side of the agriculturist. The for- 
mer question is suppressed, or rather assumes a new form. Shall we make 
our own comforts or go without them at the will of a 1 1 nation? He, 
therefore, who is now against domestic manufacture must be for red 
us either to dependence on that foreign nation or to be clothed in skins 
to live like wild beasts in dens and caverns. I am not one ofthese. E 
rience has taught me that manufactures are now as necessary to our in: 
pendence as to our comfort, and if those who quote me as ofa different 
opinion will keep pace with meinpurchasing nothing foreign where an 
ne el rag of domestic fabric can be obtained without regard to difference 
of price, it will not be our fault if we do not soon havea supply at home 
equal to our demand and wrest that weapon of distress from the hand which 
has wielded it. * + * Inattention to this is what has called for this ex- 

lanation, which reflection would have rendered unneces: with the can- 

d, while nothing will do it with those who use the former opinion only as 
a stalking horse to cover their disloyal propensities to keep us in eternal 
vassalage to a foreign and unfriendly people. 


Inasubsequent letter to Mr. Austin he refers to the former let- 
ter from which I have 9 After stating his extreme un- 
willingness to be carried into the newspapers, no matter on what 
subject, he says: 


With respect, however, to so much of my letter of January 9 as relates to 
manufactures, I have less fo nce, because there is a degree of duty to 
avow a change of opinion for by a change of circumstances, and espe- 
cially on a point now becoming interesting. 


President Madison, in his writings, volume 3, page 655, uses 
this language: 

It can not be denied that a right to vindicate its commercial, manufactur- 
ing, and agricultural interests against unfriendly and unreciprocal policy of 
0 


er nations belongs to every nation. It has at all times belonged to the 
United States as a nation. ~~ 


In his message to Congress, December 5, 1815, Mr. Madison 
Says: 

Under circumstances giving powerful impulse to manufacturing industry 
which has made among us a progress and exhihited an efficiency which jus- 
tify the belief that with a protection not more than is due to the enterpri: 
citizens whose interests are now at stake, it will become at an cary aay no 
only safe against occasional competitions from abroad, but a source of do- 
Mestic wealth and even of external commerce. In selecting the branches 
indie aia tt Barend to public patronage,a preference is obviously claimed 
By. such as will relieve the United States from a dependence on foreign sup- 
plies, ever subject to casual failures for articles necessary for public detensé 
and connected with the primary wants of individuals. It will be an addi- 
tional recommendation of particular manufacturers where the materials for 
them are extensively drawn from our agriculture, and consequently impart 
and insure to that Cates fund of national prosperity and independence an 
encouragement which can not fail to be rewarded. 


President Monroe, in his message of December, 1818, says: 


It is deemed of importance to nee our domestic manufactures. In 
What manner the evils which we have alluded to may be remedied and how 
it may be practical in other respects to afford them further encouragemen 
paying due regard to the other great industries of the nation,is submit 

to the wisdom of Congress. 


In his message of December 3, 1822, he states: 


Satisfied Iam, whatever may be the abstract doctrine in favor of unre- 
stricted commerce, provided all nations would concur in it and it was not 
liable to be interrupted by war, which has never occurred and can not be ex-- 
pected, there are strong reasons applicable to our situation and relations 
with other countries which impose upon us the obligation tocherish and sus- 
tain our manufactures. 


In his message of December, 1823, he reSnforces his previous 
strong language with the following observation: 


Having communicated my views to Congress at the commencement of the 
last session respecting the encouragement which ought to be given to our 
manufactures and the principle on which it should be founded, I have only 
toadd that those views remain unchanged, and that the present state of 
those countries with which we maintain the most immediate political rela- 
tions aud the greatest commercial intercourse tends tocontirmthem. Under 
this impression I recommend a review of the tariff for the purpose a” afford- 
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ing such additional protection to those articles which we are prepared to 
manufacture or which are more immediately connected with the defense 
and independence of the country. 

That sturdy old commoner, Gen. Jackson, with whose cardi- 
nal principles the Democracy of to-day have not even a speaking 
acquaintance, in his message to Congress in December, 1829, said: 

The general rule to be applied in ting duties upon articles of foreign 
growth or manufacture is that which wiil place our own in fair competition 
With those of other countries; and the inducements to advance even as 
beyond this point are controlling in regard to those articles which are o 
prime necessity in time of war. When we reflect apon the difficulty and 

merges, Ans this operation it is important that it sho never be attempted 
but with the utmost caution. uent le; tion in regard to any branch 
of industry affecting its value and by w. its capital may be transferred 
to new channels must always be productive of hazardous speculation and 
loss. 


I commené these conclusions to the gentlemen of the majority. 

In 1832 the Democratic party renominated Jackson for Presi- 
dent; the very embodiment of protection, whose dying regret 
it was that he had not hung Calhoun for attempting to nullify 
the protection laws of our country. 

This was old Demucracy. It was patriotic, honest, direct. 
There is no suggestion in any of these utterances that protection 
of American industries is unconstitutional or that it is a rob- 
bery” and a crime. 

If the doctrine avowed by the latter-day Democracy in their 
Chicago platform and in their utterances during this debate 
here contains a true statementof the law of our lan 
American policy; if the South Carolina ordinance of nullifica- 
tion declaring protective tariff laws unconstitutional and yoid 
was right and Old Hickory in that battle fought for plunder, 
then these great worthies from whom I have quoted were each 
of them violators of the Constitution and robbers, and instead of 
receiving the veneration of the American people merit only ex- 
ecration. But listen to the Democracy of the modern variety. 
In 1868 they nominated Horatio Seymour upon the following dec- 
laration: 

es of ty accordi its real value, in- 
onding Government bonds and other Publie securities > 

Has anyone heard the doctrine of equal taxation advocated by 
the Democracy here in 1894? In 1872 they nominated Horace 
Greeley and made the following declaration: 


Recogni that there are in our midst honest and irreconcilable differ- 
ences of o on with e to the respective systems ot protection and 
uss ion of the subject to the © in their con- 


free trade, we remit the 
heey en districts and to the decision of the Congress 
Executive interference and dictation. 

„ Wholly free from Executive interference and dictation ” is 
good. What wonderful changes have come over the Democratic 

rty in twenty-two years. Is anything free from Executive 
Berber and dictation to-day? Would the Democratic party 
on this floor dare to refrain, from sneezing if the Executive 
should take snuff? In one respect only are they consistent with 
their position in 1872. Then they nominated an avowed pro- 
tectionist upon a noncommittal platform. To-day they present 
an emasculated protective bill with a free trade report and su 

rt it on this floor with free trade arguments and . 

ey are consistent only in their inconsistency. 

In January, 1880, Hancock was nominated and made his cam- 

ign on the theory that the tariff was a local issue. I suspect 
0 some lineal descendants on this floor, gentlemen who will 
vote for a bill which takes proper care of their local industries. 

In 1884 Messrs. Cleveland and Hendricks were elected on the fol- 
lowing platform: 

The Democratic party is pledged to revise the tariff in a spiri 
to all interests. But in ma reduction in taxes it is not pro 
qaro domestic industries, but rather to promote their healthy growth. 

om the foundation of this Government taxes collected at the custom- 
house have been the chief source of Federal revenue. Such they must con- 
tinue to be. Moreover, many industries have come to rely upon legislation 
for successful continuance so that any ere of law must be at every step 
regardful of the labor and capital thus involved. The process of the reform 
Must be subject in the execution to this plain dictate of justice—all tax 
should be ted to the requirements of economical government. Theneces- 
sary reduction of tax can and must be effected without depriving American 
labor of the ability tocompete successfully with foreign labor and without 
imposi*g lower rates of duty than will be ample to cover any increased cost 
of production which may exist in consequence of the higher rate of wages 
prevailing in this country. „ 

What has become of this regard for labor and capital involved 
in the industries? What has become of this pledge to make no 
reduction which will deprive American labor of its ability to 
compete 3 with fore labor? What of the pledge 
that there shall be imposed no lower rate of duty than will be 
ample to cover any increased cost of production which may exist 
in consequence of higher rate of wages prevailing in this coun- 

7 


In 1888 Mr. Cleveland was again nominated for the Presidency, 
on the following declaration: 3 
Our established domestic industries and enterprises should not and need 
not be endangered by the reduction and correction of the burden of taxation. 
On the con a fair and careful revision of our tax laws, with due allow- 
@nce for the erence between the wages of American and foreign labor, 


ereon wholly free 


t of fairness 
to in- 
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must promote and encourage every branch of such industries and enter- 
8 them assurance of an extended market and steady and con- 
uous operations. 


It will be observed that in these platforms upon which Mr. 
Cleveland was twice placed before the country, and to which he 
explicitly assented, it is admitted that American labor com- 
mands here a higher rate of wage than is obtained by his foreign 
rival, and the promise was made thut this increased wage and 
our domestic industries and enterprises would not be endangered. 
In 1892, however, the Democracy declared: 

Wedenounce Republican protection as a fraud and robbery of the great 
majority of the American people for the benefit of the few— 

Not all protection, but simply Republican protection. 

We declare it to be a fundamental principle of the Democratic party that 
the Federal Government has no constitutional power to impose and collect 
tariff duties except for the purposes of revenue only. * * We denounce 
the McKinley law enacted by the Fifty-first Congress as the culminating 
atrocity of class legislation. 

Would you recognize the principlesof Jefferson, Madison, and 
Jackson in this last platform if you were not advised by section 
1 of the same platform that it was the purpose oi that convention 
to reaffirm their allegiance to those principles as formulated by 
Jefferson and exemplified by the long and illustrious line of his 
successors in Democratic leadership from Madison to Cleveland? 
Possibly you may still doubt their identity; but if so, it is only 
because you have imbibed an erroneous idea that the present 
incumbent of the White House knows less of the purpose of the 
foundation of our Government and of the correct principle upon 
which a nation’s prosperity is based than did the framersof the 
Constitution and the men of their times, and that perhaps Mr. 
Neal of Ohio may not be as great a constitutional lawyer as 
Madison, or that possibly Jefferson and Jackson knew more of 
the principles of Democracy than the whirlwind” from New 
York or the “drummer boy” from Nebraska. 

In the East the Chicago platform of 1892 was explained as 
meaning free raw materials with protected finished products. 
This e to the manufacturer. In the West it was ex- 

lained as intended to protect raw materials and furnish free 

ished products. This, of course, for the producer of raw ma- 
terials. In the South the unreconstructed voter was enthused 
with fiery harangues on the force bill and negro domination. 
Everywhere the construction placed upon the platform was 
such as was thought by the orator or-writer to suit the audience 
or readers addressed. A platform which declares for the prin- 
ciples of jefferson and Jackson and denounced only Republican 
protection afforded a wonderful latitude. No man who listened 
to the silver debate in this House, and heard the plausible and 
lucid speeches by which the Democratic majority was convinced 
that by the rules of Democratic construction the expression, We 
hold to the use of both gold and silver as standard money, of the 
coinage of both göld and silver without discrimination against 
either metal or charge for mintage,” meant to drop silver en- 
tirely from coinage will be surprised at any construction which 
ri 3 have been given to this tariff plank. 
hen a party is able to prove that hold“ means to let go,” 
it is quite evident that in the field of construction of language, 
at least, it is in position to defy competition. That is one in- 
dustry which we admit may safely be placed upon the free list 
without detriment to the nation at large. 

We all know the Democratic orator is a versatile fellow. A 
gentleman more accurate than polite summed up the general re- 
sult of the election in 1892 by saying: It was a great victory for 
the liar in politics.” i 

Whatever may have been their platform in 1892 or the secret 
thought of the Democratic leaders, the great body of voters were 
made to believe thatthe Democratic party favored a low tariff 
a revenue tariff, tariff reform—whatever that may mean, an 
equalization of tariff burdens and benefits; but they did not be- 
lieve that any party in this country stood for free trade, or for 
any policy which would result in closing up our factories, mak- 
ing us dependent upon foreign nations for necessaries, or reduc- 
ing our country tothe low level of producing raw materials only. 
They did not vote for such policy. It is idle to claim it. The 
American people never have and never will consent to a restric- 
tion of their productions either in quantity or kind. Every pro- 
gressive nation is a nation of producers. We must have before 
we can consume. We can become prosperous only as we produce 
and as our productions exceed our consumption. This is true 

ually of individuals and nations. 
hat is the radical difference between the protectionist and the 
free trader? Theformer places the 3 interests first, the 
latter views the case from the standpoint of our interests as con- 
sumers only. The interest of the producer logically makes him 
a protectionist. The interest of the college professor, the man 

th a fixed salary, the professional agitator and demagogue 
men whoconsume much and produce little, naturally es of 
such a free trader. 
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But the Democracy never has and never willadopt the doctrine 
for which they contend as a universal principle of governmental 
action. They never have and never will oppose the building of 
fortifications on the seacoast. They have not and will not op- 
pose the improvement of Southern rivers and harbors. They 
will hardly oppose agricultural colleges orexperimental stations 
or the Department of Agriculture. They will not now at this 
day, though they did in the days of the Walker tariff, oppose 
homesteads for actual settlers. We know they will not oppose 
the building of levees along the mouth of the Mississippi, and 
yet in each of these cases and many more involving large ex- 
penditures of money, the avowed and only purpose is to protect 
and benefit a few while the expense is borne by the many. 

You say there is in each of these cases à resulting benefit to 
the public. Theoretically that is true: practically considered 
there may be in some of the cases mentioned most serious ques- 
tion, but can you distinguish in principle between any of the 
cases mentioned and that for which wecontend here. The prin- 
ciple is the same. The wisdom of its application depends in each 
case upon the special facts and circumstances. Weall know that 
you wish to apply your doctrine to pensions, and we concede that 
every time you make an appropriation for pensions you vote the 
money of the whole people into the pockets of that smallernum- 
ber who served the country in the hour of its peril. It is alto- 
gaor proper thata party which denounces the veteran as a 

ud should also denounce the protectionist as a robber. The 
soldier defended his country when assailed by traitors’ bullets, 
the protectionist defends his country and his goonie against as- 
saults more insidious but equally fraught with danger and dis- 
aster. 

We assert it is the duty of every nation to adopt that business 
policy which will result in the greatest prosperity of the people. 

hat is the business upon which we should be now engaged. 
Common sense dictates that within reasonable bounds such con- 
struction be given to fundamental law as will effectuate the benefi- 
cent purpose for which it was framed. The uniform construc- 
tion and practice of a century may well be deemed, in absence of 
demonstrated error, to be sound. But if that law is not efficient 
for the purpose, or has been found to work eyil in practice, 
change it. 

It is idle for a great nation to stand quibbling over the word- 
ing of a piece of paper, The rights and interests of the people 
are sacred. No divinity attaches to a piece of parchment. Gov- 
ernment is a creation for the use of the ple. It is an instru- 
ment, notanend. It was created for and by the people, not the 
people for and by the Government. A government which can 
not and will not protect its citizens is but a wasteful and foolish 
expense. As coöperation among individuals, wisely directed, 
works a good purpose, so a nation, as a larger aggregation, has 
the power, and upon it is thrown the duty, of furthering the 
prosperity of he people. 

If it is a duty to have any policy at all, it is also clear to the 
rational mind that the policy should be a settled one. Uncer- 
tainty paralyzes every branch of production and trade. Do we 
need any further object lesson to prove that? Unstable as 
water thou shalt not excel,” is the stern reminder of Holy Writ. 
“Two removes are as bad as a fire,” “A rolling stone gathers 
no moss,” An honest man is the noblest work of God,” were 
trite sayings verified by observation and experience and until 
recently accepted as applicable alike to individuals and nations. 
But in these latter days the soothsayers from the Kanawah and 
Salt Creek have established a new philosophy and now offer as 
true 5 in lieu of the above these pearls of wisdom: ‘To 
excel, be fickle as the waves;” To build up industry tear it 
down:“ (An honest man gathers no moss,” and A rolling stone 
is the noblest work of God.” 

The American people, however, well know the value of a stable 
policy. They know that in these daysof large factories and im- 
mense ventures in every line the margin between success and 
failure is very narrow. While profits in the aggregate may be 
large if the business is successful, the percentage of profit is 
small. Capital will not venture into a new field if the future is 
uncertain. It will call a halt as soon as it becomes apprehensive. 
Would a single gentleman here dare now to manufacture upon 
a large seale in the absence of orders from reliable persons? 
Certainly not. Has there been any day since the Democratic 
paniy came into power when any intelligent person would have 

oneso? Of course not. Would you, if a merchant, buy largely 
now? Would not any large purchase at this time be in the nature 
. ofa gambling transaction? It is not in this Democratic atmos- 
phere that business flourishes. 

Anation gathers toitself prosperity when it has a stable policy 
affording a safe investment for capital and steady employment 
for labor at remunerative wages. Capital is timid and abhors 
risk. Every change of conditions brings new risks which may 
result in serious loss. Do you wonder that the apprehension is 


increased when the change comes from a hostile power which 
has professedly entered upon a war of extermination of our pro- 
tective industries? Will the country be more prosperous after 
you have exterminated these industries? When you have suc- 
ceeded, and flooded the American markets with goods of foreign 
manufacture, will our manufacturers pay increased wages to 
their employés and yet compete in our markets with the cheaper 
foreign product? en you supply our poopie with foreign- 
made goods will our factories still remain busy? When our fac- 
tories have closed will there be more work for our people to do? 
When you have reduced the money cost of what we are to eat 
and wear will you increase the wages of those who produce food 
products and cloths? When you have accomplished your full 
pu will the laborers of this country contemplate your work 
with satisfaction? They will have ample time for contempla- 
tion, for it is already evident they will have no other occupation. 
Will the stability which you shall then inaugurate upon the 
ruins co“ present system be better than the one you have de- 
stroyed: 

8 its policy a nation should consider its past ex- 
perience and present situation. What is our past experience 
with tariff? We have tried protection, the revenue, and the 
mongrel systems. Every student of our history is familiar with 
the salient facts. During the past century we have had four 
periods of fairly protective tariff. We have had three periods 
of low or revenue tariff. These low tariff periods were as fol- 
lows: First, the cotton tariff period of Calhoun from 1815 to 1820; - 
second, the low revenue tariff period from 1834 to 1844; and 
third, the Walker tariff period from i847 to 1861. 10 

A candid examination of the condition of our country during 
the protective periods establishes beyond all question that these 
periods were prosperous. But one panic, that of 1873, marks 
the entire time, and it isa fact that this panic followed not only 
the critical days of the war and the hardships of necessary re- 
adjustment of our business relations, but also the sharp reduction 
of tariff made in 1872. The last era of the protective system 
was the most prosperous which this country or the world has 
ever known. No man except the free trader pressed by the 
emergencies of the present discussion has ever had the hardi- 
hood to deny the statement I make. : 

Mr. Atkinson, the celebrated statistician, free trader, and a 
Democrat, in an article published in the Forum, of May, 1892, 
speaking of the then industrial conditionsin this country, stated: 


There has never been a period in the history ot this or any other country 
when the general rate of wages was as high as it is now or the prices of the 
goods relative to the wages as low as they are to-day, nora od when the 
workingman in the strictest sense of the word so fully secured to his 
own use and enjoyment such a steady and progressively increasing propor- 
tion of a constantly increasing product. 

And yet this result was achieved under a system which gen- 
tlemen here on this floor denounce as a robbery of the working- - 


man. 

President Harrison in his message December, 1892, said: 

A comparison of existing conditions with those of the most favored period 
in the history of the country will, I believe, show that so higha degree of 
oe, and so general a diffusion of the comforts of life were never be- 

‘ore enjoyed by our people. 

In 1860 the population of our country was in round numbers 
30,000,000; in 1890, 62,000,000. In the meantime we had fought 
a civil war, which cost the country, North and South, at least 
$10,000,000,000; and yet in the same period the total wealth of 
the country had increased 287 per cent. The number of em- 
ployés engaged in manufacturing nearly doubled between 1880 
and 1890. The wages earned by these laborers in 1880 were a 
half billion dollars. In 1890 they were nearly a billion and a 
P r or an increase of 149 per cent, while the population dur- 

g the same period had increased but 25 per cent. In 1860 the 
number of depositors in sayings banks was less than 700,000; in 
1890 more than 4,250,000, an increase of 513 per cent, while the 
amount of deposits had also increased from less than $150,000,- 
000 in 1860 to more than a billion and a half in 1890, an increase 
of over 900 per cent, and 90 per cent of these deposits repre- 
sented the savi -earners. No fact can more elo- 
quently testify to the general distribution of prosperity than 
this statement of savings banks accounts. 

Another and safe index to the prosperity of a people is af- 
forded by the consumption of the staples of life. The Statistical 
Abstract, published by our Government, is authority for the fol- 
lowing: Our consumption of sugar hasincreased from 42.7 pounds 
per capita in 1880 to 62.1 in 1892. Our per capita consumption 
of coffee has increased from 6.52 in 1868 to 9.54 in 1892. Our 
consumption of raw cotton per 8 has increased from 124 
pounds in 1870 to 24 pounds in 1892. Our per capita consum 
tion of tea has increased from 0,47 ds in 1868 to 1.37 in 1892. 


Our per capita consumption of clothing wool has increased from 
2.7 pounds in 1860 to 7 pounds in 1892. Our per capita consump- 
tion of iron, not including that used for way purposes, has 
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increased from 140 pounds in 1873 to 300 poundsin 1891. Our per 
capita consumption of petroleum has increased from 1¢ gallons 
in 1871 to 20 gallons in 1892. The annual increase of miles 
of railway from 1847 to 1861, inclusive, was 1,656, while from 
1877 to 1802 we had a yearly inrease of 6,121 miles. The aver- 
age wages for a day’s work here increased from 84 cents to 
$1.32, and in free-trade England from 40 cents to 60 cents per day. 

President Cleveland, in his inaugural message on March 4, 
1893, congratulated the country upon its splendid prosperity. 
In the same address, however, in the most positive language he 
dedicated himself and party toa radical and revolutionary change 
in our economic system. Disaster followed fast and furious. On 
June 30, 1893, he was compelled to issue his proclamation calling 
Congress in extraordinary session because of the distrust and 
apprehension which pervaded business circles. It was not 
claimed even then by the President that the misfortunes which 
had overtaken our country were in any degree due to our tariff 
system. He made no recommendation concerning that system. 

is message to Congress when it convened challenged their at- 
tention and demanded only the repeal of the purchase clause of 
the Sherman law. 

Those authorized to speak for him upon this floor insisted that 
upon such repeal prosperity and confidence would return. Mr. 
CATCHINGS, senior member of the Committee on Rules, in his 
speech, reported on page 825 of the RECORD of the extra session, 
said: 


I believe it (the repeal) will absolutely restore confidence and unlock the 
money which has been hidden away and restore it to the channels of trade, 
and I say.this because, after giving as much reflection to the situation as I 
am capable of, I can not find a single pretext for this panic except the Sher- 
man law. 

Mr. CocKRAN, the Democratic leader on this floor, in his speech 
of August 26, 1893, refers with approval to the suggestion made 
by the President that— 

The disasters which threaten us have their root in the operation of the act 
of 1490, known as the Sherman silver law. 

In the same speech, the eloquent gentleman gives the follow- 
ing testimony in commendation of the policy which the Repub 
lican party had enforced respecting American labor: 

My friends insist that gold has appreciated in value I deny it. If it has 
appreciated in value as measured by corn, by wheat, by pork, it has not ap- 
preciated in value as measured by I holdin my hand the Aldrich re- 

which comes to me with the approval of the distinguished Secretary 
of the Treasury, and which emanates from a Democratic Bureau of Statis- 
tics. The accuracy of its figures has never beenimpugned, and it shows that 
never in the history of civilization have wages been so high, measured by 
gold. . 

Now, if in its relations to commodities gold appreciates, While in relation 
to the wages of labor it remains stationary, we are compelled to the conclu- 
sion that there has been arise in laborers’ wages. It means that the pur- 
er power ot his onar has increased. Iņ means, in short, that he ob- 
tains a larger measure of the product which his wealth creates. That is the 
true m ng of this apparent appreciation in the valus of gold. It is the 
healthiest sign in the entire y politic. * + è Oh, sir, remember the 
long, tedious route—a veritable Calvary—which labor has ascended in the 
long struggle to benefit its condition. Remember that every stone along 
that dreary way is stained by bleeding feet, by the tears of hungry women 
weeping over children who moaned as — & vainly sought sustenance from 
their mothers’ breasts. Through long strikes and suffering and woe labor 
has improved its condition in this country until, by the figures of the Ald- 
rich committee, we find that it enjoys ay the largest proportion of that 
which it produces that it has ever enjoyed in the history of the world. [Ap- 
plause.] 

He said further: 

During the last few months the business of the whole country has been 
Subjected to the severest tests. It has ene Bs the closest 8 and 
no evidence of reckless expansion of credit has been discovered. n the 
contrary business seems have been conducted upon very conservative 
principles. The panic which has almost shipwrecked our country can be 
Pitribated to no other cause than the operation of the Sherman act, which 
has inflated our currency with questionable paper and driven good money 
from the country. 

In his magnificent peroration pleading for the repeal of this 
purchase clause he predicts that by its e we would ‘‘con- 
serve the greatness we have achieved, which will brighten be- 
fore labor and industry the broad horizon that even now is theirs; 
which will make the march of this country along the pathway 
of material development a decisive step in the progress of the 
human race towards the cultivation of the virtues that dignify 
humanity, justify republics, make the flag of liberty glorious 
and democratic institutions perpetual.” 

Notasingle word or syllable in his entire speech suggests 
any change in our tariff policy, much less that such policy has 
proved a detriment to our people. Panegyric upon our system 
can not go heroes the statement made by the gentleman from 
New York. He was then nonpartisan. partisan now, he vo- 
ciferates that protection decreases wages and shrinks its pur- 
chasing power. I appeal from Philip drunk to Philip sober.” 

But how was it during the low-tari riods? The panic of 
1819 occurred during the Calhoun or low-tariff period. The 
panic of 1837 occurred during the compromise or low-tariff period. 
The panic of 1857 occurred during the great and much praised 
Walker tariff; that of 1873 immediately after a sharp reduction 
of duties, and the panic of 1893, greater than all these combined, 


occurred during an Administration B to a revolutionary 
change in the tariff. Twenty-four millions of our people were a 
year ago profitably employed in gainful occupations. ade was 
active. Can youcompute theloss which haseven thus far resulted 
from your poney. aay the amount is at least three times 
the amount of the national debt. 

Call these coincidences if you will. Give other explanations 
if you can, the fact still remains that during the protective-tariff 
periods industries were stimulated, business was active, labor 
was employed, and the country was prosperous, while low tariffs 
have invariably been attended by depressions and panies. Is it 
not remarkable that the same phenomenon should occur five 
times in one century? If a man cheated you five times in suc- 
cession would you not stop trading with him? Are you sure it 
is the part of wisdom, with these experiences, to still further 
persist in the doctrine of free trade? Is it onlya Democrat who 
does not know when he has had enough? 

Let us observe another incident connected with the Walker 
tariff as compared with the protectivesystem. During the period 
of this tariff our imports aggregated 85,811,000, 000, and our ex- 
ports for the same period aggregated 83, 302,000, 000, leaving a bal- 
ance of trade against us of 8500, 000,000. During the period ex- 
tending from 1878 to 1892, inclusive, and being for the same num- 
ber of years as covered by the Walker tariff, we exported in ag- 
gregate $11,799,000,000 worth. During the same period we im- 
ported $10,156,000,000 worth, leaving a balance of trade in our 
favor of $1,635,000,000. The difference between the two periods 
amounts to 82,114, 000,000. 

Does an individual get rich by buying more than he sells? 
Will not a nation whose exports continuously exceed its imports 
finally become bankrupt unless it has large revenues from accu- 
mulated wealth? This is not rhetoric; I submit it to you as a 
plain business proposition. 

When the balance of trade is against us we must settle that 
balance by exporting money. When the balance of trade is in 
our favor our country receives that balance in money from for- 
eign countries, or receives instead our own securities. 

uring the silver debate the Democrats united in deploring 
the fact that gold had constantly flowed out of the country, and 
in consequence of that fact our entire financial fabric tottered 
and was about to fall. Gentlemen differed as to the remedy, but 
as to the deplorable fact they were aunit. It is remarkable that 
what was deemed a great misfortune then should by the same 
gentlemen be deemed a blessing now. It is strange that on this 
floor, where men should be honest and reasonable, they insist 
that an adverse trade balance isa benefit toourcountry. What 
is a trade balance? It is simply an item in the account between 
nations indicating that one is in debt to the other on their year's 
mutual purchases. 

Let us see what this would mean in the case of individuals, 
A rich man, not a producer, but living on the interest of his 
money, necessarily buys what he wants, and his entire trade is 
an adverse balance, but his income from his accumulated wealth 
overbalances the money which he pays out, and in the end he is 
the gainer. But a poor man, who has no fixed income, and 
whose dependence is upon his productions, can not face an ad- 
verse balance of trade without necessarily going in debt. It is 
always unfortunate to be compelled to go in debt for necessary 
supplies. The adverse balance did not make the first man rich, 
but after he became rich he could afford it. He became rich by 
having the balance in his favor. 

England is a creditor nation. It has a large accumulated 
wealth. It has a large interest account due it. Each year finds 
it wealthier than the year before. Our accumulated wealth in 
N is small. We are developing a new country. We 
need to go in debt for that purpose, but we have already debts 
enough, and I for one protest against any policy which will drive 
us into debt to supply the necessary wants of our people. Iam 
radically opposed to buying either on credit or for cash from 
foreigners what we can at substantially the same labor cost pro- 
duce for ourselyes. I protest against a policy which brings debt 
upon us individually and entails upon us in time of peace added 
nationaldebt. Idenounceas suicidal a policy which relinquishes 
the customs duties, paid by foreigners, for the privilege of trad- 
ing in our markets, coming into our coffers in quantity sufficient 
to meet our governmental expenses and in lieu thereof saddle a 
bonded debt upon our people to meet current expenses. This 
bill, instead of affording sufficient revenue, makes an annual de- 
ficit of $75,000,000. A tariff which does this is nota revenue 
tariff but is a deficit tariff. 

During the period of the Walker tariff our public debt con- 
stantly increased. In 1881 our national debt amounted to 890, 
000,000. Our bonds could not be floated at par even when bear- 
ing 10 se cent interest. Our financial condition was =a de- 
plorable. No bond has ever been issued under a Republican 
Administration in times of peace to meet currentexpenses. To 
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issue bonds for want of business capacity to raise necessary 
funds was the last act of the Democracy in 1860. They celebrate 
their restoration in 1894 with an exhibition of the same incom- 
petency. The only debt which was ever contracted under a Re- 
publican Administration was to repeal the assault made upon 
our country by the same men who are in power to-day, using it 
as before, to involve our country in debt and to destroy our pros- 
rity. Their action then grew out of their intolerable hatred 
or industrial freedom. That spirit survives to-day in all its in- 
tensity, and is an underlying motive in this proposed legislation. 

It is a principle of the protective theory that it is unwise for 
anation to remain dependent upon another for the manufactured 
articles it needs. Infact this is but a statement of the vital 
question at issue. Let us examine it with care. Producers of 
grain have learned this fact, that the ruling price of property in 
any place from which it is largely exported is the price it com- 
mands at the market to which it is exported less the cost of 
marketing including transportation. For example, in Nebraska 
we raise cattle largely. Omaha is our present chief stock mar- 
ket. Ifthe cost of transporting cattle from my home to Omaha 
is 15 cents per cwt. and the price of the same cattle in Omaha 
is $4 per cwt., the price at my home immediately settles at 
$3.85 per cwt. So if we become also EY exporters of wheat, 
and the ultimate market of that cereal is Liverpool, the price of 
wheat at my homeis that at Liverpool less the cost of gettin git 
there and cost of selling. 

No reasonable person will dispute this fact if we are allowed 
to make our calculation on the theory that tariffs are not per- 
mitted to interpose inequalities. The average price of wheat 
throughout the world during normal times, and in this discus- 
sion it is unfair to take any other time as a basis, the price of 
wheat is about $1 per bushel. It is higher, of course, where the 
consumer must import largely and less where that grain is being 
largely exported. India, Southern Russia, and countries simi- 
larly situated by reason of their cheap lands and labor, can produce 
wheat for exportation at 40 cents per bushel. It costs us at least 
50 cents per bushel on the average. The cost of transportation 
in English vessels is what the English want to make it, but is 
generally so fixed that the selling price on the average has for 
the past ten years been not far from $1. 

Let us now enter upon free trade, and no longer buy from the 
robber manufacturers of our own country, but buy our manufac- 
tured goods in England, which we are told is the cheapest mar- 
ket, and pay in wheat at the average price. This proposition is 
certainly fair to the free trader, for he tells us we must buy 
where we sell, and vice versa, and therefore to buy more goods in 
England with wheat means putting more wheat on that market 
than now. This may give us trouble, for England already buys 
all the breadstuffs for which she has any use. She will take no 
more unless our change of policy increases her manufacturing 
force. 

This contingency our opponents will hardly care to admit. It 
therefore follows that we can not in reason expect to enlarge our 
markets there unless we lower the price, and even then it is 

. questionable. It is true the President in his message speaks of 
enlarging our manufactures, when they in turn have the benefit 
of free raw material, but throughout this entire discussion it is 
evident that no one seriously entertains the thought that under 
the new régime we will manufacture more. In fact, the central 
doctrine of ou~ free-trade friends is that we should buy our manu- 
factured goods from abroad, where they can be purchased 
cheaper. In other words, we are to have our workshops in 
Europe. Even our free-trade friends have learned that we can 
not under our present wage rate manufacture and. compete in 
the European markets with the products of cheaper labor. 

Under section 25 of the McKinley law now in force duties 
which have been paid on materials manufactured into articles 
and then exported are returned less only 1 per cent by way of 
drawback to the importer. For all purposes of export and en- 
larging our markets we have now, and have had for several years, 
practically free trade. The difference in labor cost, however, 
prevents our manufacturers from exporting their goodseven with 
the benefit of this provision. 

But recurring to the question of price to be obtained for our 
grain let us assume there will be no fall, but that the price will 
remain stationary. I know this is a violent supposition, for no 
fact is better established than this: An individual or nation pro- 
ducing bulky products which must be presently consumed finds 
itself a beggar in the market. Such a person or nation can not 
fix prices. Such anindividual ornation isnecessarily poor and 
dependent. As examples we have but to look to Southern Rus- 
sia and Egypt, countries famed for their fertility and noted also 
for the poverty of their people. The question, however, waiv- 
ing the fall in prices of our product is, Can we, in fact, buy our 
manufactured goodscheaper under the promised free trade than 
unde: the existing system of protections? 


Nebraska, naturally an agricultural State, needs cloths and 
clothing. With no tariff these can be brought from Leeds, Eng- 
land, to Lincoin at a cost of 2 per cent of their value. Under 
protection the Nebraskan must pay $10 for a good all-wool suit 
of clothes. The wool in this suit under tariff costs not more 
than $1, leaving $9 for the cost of manufacturing. Of this $9, at 
least $7.50 is the labor cost of making the cloth and then making 
into a suit. We will make no discussion regarding the wool 
item. The farmer has been convinced that sheep-raising is un- 
profitable, has sent his flock to the butcher and has gone to rais- 
ing grain exclusively. 

Since labor employed in making cloths and clothing commands 
at least one-half more wage in this country than in England, it 
follows thateven if all otherthingsareequal, the Englishmancan 
turn out the suit for $7.50. Let us add to this 20 cents for trans- 
portation, and the Englishman finds his suit costing him $2.30 

ess than the American cost. If he sells at $9 he makes a profit 

of $1.30, while the American, selling at the same price, pockets 
not a profit but an actual loss of $1 on the suit. It is evident 
that in such circumstances the American manufacturer must 
either reduce wages paid to employés or go out of the business, 
Our free traders will not consent to a reduction and neither will 
the laborer. The American manufacturer, therefore, simply 
quits. Any contest which he could wage must, with much less 
advantage to his rival, result in ruin. That the Englishman 
would press his ad vantage goes without the saying. 

Even the philanthropical free trader from Ohio, who moved 
us all to tears when pleading for the poor man who is now com- 

lied to pay exorbitant prices for steel rails, at last admitted 

e was a cold-hearted monopolist whenever he had an oppor- 
tunity to make a combine“ or freeze out“ a competitor, But 
our farmer has concluded to buy in the cheapest market,” and 
all the other people of the country have joined him. The Wil- 
son bill is in force. He and the other 250,000 farmers in my 
State find the scales fallen from their eyes, and with the Demo- 
cratic administration for purchasing agents refuse to trade with 
the robber who has charged them each 810 for asuit of clothes, 
and make haste to buy in England for $9. Of course the Eng- 
lishman, after the American competitor is out of the way and 
we are at his mercy, ay rae the price. He could do so, but 
we will again suppose that he isa free trader, and has heard 
from the gentleman from New York that Christ died for all,” 
and will take no advantage. 

We have yet to ascertain whether the change was a beneficial 
one. The free trader in great glee says the problem is very 
easy. The suit which cost 810 under the robber tariff costs but$9 
under free trade, and the 250,000farmers of my State have cleared 
$250,000 cash each time a suit is bought for every man. Is that 
true? Haveyouoverlooked nothing in your equation? We have 
seen that the price of wheat is fixed at Liverpool, and the price 
at Liverpool is fixed by the price at which that market can be 
noppis from other countries. 

e Nebraska farmer now learns that the price of his whole 
crop of wheat is fixed by the poorest market at which he sells 
any considerable share. That is, if he saa pei at Deadwood, 
a part at Boston, and a part in Texas, and still another part at 

verpool, the market furthest off, the lowest market, the mar- 
ket where he meets the worst competition will practically fix 
the price of the whole crop. He begins to wonder whether my 
eloquent colleague ever suspected that there may be a difference 
between cost and price, for after all the real point is not whether 
the home or the foreign manufacturer will furnish the suit of 
clothes for the least cash, but which will make and deliver the 
suit for the least wheat in Nebraska. 

The Nebraska farmer sending his wheat to Liverpool must, 
like Jones, pay the freight and must pay marketing charges, in- 
cluding inspection, insurance, and commissions 

The cost of transportation from Nebraska to Liverpool, to- 
gether with the cost ot marketing, must be at least 25 cents per 
bushel. This cost comes out of the proceeds. The farmer now 
realizes that the free trader probably never thought of and cer- 
tainly did not tell him that if this manufacturing had been car- 
ried on near his door on American soil where the natural facili- 
ties are equally as good as in England, thus affording him' an 
immediate, a home market for his grain, that grain would by 
the operation of a law as universal as gravitation rise to the 
general average of the world, perhaps even higher, for with a 
protective tariff the American farmer would have as now a 
monopoly of the American market. 

Now we are ready to strike a balance. The Nebraskan, with 
his markets in England, buys his ten-dollar suit for $9, makinga 
nominal saving of $1. He must pay in wheat at 75 cents per 
bushel. That is, he must give 12 bushels of wheat for his suit. 
But under the robber tariff he bought it for 10 bushels of wheat. 
In other words, while he is making $1 on his suit he loses $3 on 
his wheat. The result is not gratifying, but he has been edu- 
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cated. He does not look so handsome, but he knows more. Had 
he reasoned he could have seen this result from the beginning. 
The purchaser in the market neither asks nor cares from whence 
the seller brings his property, nor the expense of bringing it. 
That comes out of the seller alone. Every man who has ever 
shipped a cow or a hog ora bushel of grain to market knows 
this. It is for this reason our producers ask for cheaper trans- 
portation rates. If the burden fell on the purchaser do you sup- 
our farmers would complain of freight rates? 

The freight on manufactured goods is always less in Iope 
tion to value than on grain and stock or bulky products. The 
exe is therefore always disadvantageous to the seller of 
bulky articles. It is high time the free trader and pseudo tariff 
reformer, who are managing the business of the country, ac- 

. cepted the sage advice of Josh Billings to ‘‘ yank a few feathers 
outen the wings of their imagination and stick ‘em in the tails 
of their judgment.” Again, the result of all experience shows 
that, except in cases of 5 abroad, we can not hope to 
sell more food products to Europe than we now do. Whenever 
we attempt to force the market, prices tumble. Do you want to 
bac * cone rices lamer than hoy are? i 

ve r transfer of propert; by exchange of some sort; 
and it is an axiom in Bio st p that every fair exchange each 
party is benefited. If the parties to the exchange are in differ- 
ent countries, each country receives but one benefit. If they 
reside in the same country that country receives two benefits. 
In addition to this, true economy requires that these exchanges 
be made at the least possible cost. Why should an ocean sepa- 
rate the man who makes coats from the man who wears them? 

Why the man who produces food products be as widely separated 
from the man who consumes his surplus? Protection says,“ Place 

Four factories beside the farm.“ you wish to sell clothing to 
my constituent settle in his township. Pay taxes at the same 
county seat, build up the same country, and do not insist upon 
the useless and wasteful policy of having each carry on his call- 
ing at arm’s length at unnecessary cost and at greatly increased 

bor. 

-Prosperity comes only from industry, labor, saving, and thrift. 
Waste does not conduce to it. Above all, Americans will be in- 
dependent. That spirit has become a fixture here. Our fore- 
fathers and some of us grew tired of contributing by our sweat 
to the luxury of lords and to enrich royalty. We welcome to 
our midst, evenas we ourselves were but recently welcomed, every 
honest, industrious, law-abiding man who wants to better his 
conditionsand become a loyal American citizen. Let such bring 
here their machinery, their skill and strength, wealth and en- 
ter prise, their manhood, and join with us in upbuilding and sus- 
taining a policy which has for a generation made our country’s 
name synonymous with opportunity. 

If this is robbery or un-Christlike, show us a land peopled to- 
day, or storied in the annals of the world, where another policy 
has produced a more prosperous nation. Other nations have 
been and are now in a manner independent, but none so free as 
ours. Other nations have beenand are now prosperous, butnone 
80 prosperous as we a short time ago. But this is no longer to 
be so. Weare to have a change. You propose to solve the im- 
migration question by making it no longer desirable to come 
here. No need for a law restricting immigration if the Wilson 
bill is to be the law of the land. You will be troubled with no 
immigrants. No patents will be taken out for smoke consumers, 
and those already issued will become worthless, for this bill will 
prove and is designed to prove the most perfect smoke extin- 

her ever 1 But he who alleges our present system 

been a clog and weight, a crime against labor, certainly 
assumes a heavy burden of proof. We mayapplaud his reckless 
daring, but his folly will make the judicious grieve. 


PROTECTION NECESSARY TO SUSTAIN OUR INDUSTRIES, 


As protection is necessary to create, so it is needed to sustain 
our industries. So long as there are differences in conditions 
exposing our industries to risk or disadvantage, we should pro- 
tect them. In time of profound peace we build ironclads and 
fortify our seaboard. We guard and shield the exposed fron- 
tier. It is as necessary to protect our industrial as our territo- 
rial integrity. But, says the free trader, if trade at home is such 
a good thing can not you allow the individual to find it out for 
himself? Willthe State make wiser selection of where to trade 
than will the individual himself? These questions are specious. 

Our laws are a mass of prohibitions and penalties. Thou 
shalt not,” is the first great command of the Decalogue, and like- 
wise the second and third. Do we not every day see men doing 
that which seems to them in their immediate interest, but 
which is clearly detrimental to the community? The gambler 
and swindler present extreme cases. Even Adam Smith, the 
apostle and high priest of free trade, admits there are callings 
which are lucrative to the individual but harmful to the com- 


munity. If a man living in a town instead of trading with his 
local merchant goes to a larger town, the act may be beneficial 
to himself and make no appreciable difference to the merchant 
or the town; but if all or nearly all in the town do the same the 
local merchant will be driven out of business and the town will 
in the end be converted into a cow pasture. If a community 
stands loyally together it will prosper. Let the spirit of every 
man for himself take possession and the town will not prosper. 
The same principle applies, but in a greater degree, to a nation. 

I have endeavored to discuss general principles which should 
governa Congress alive to its duty of legislating in the interest 
of the people which created it. I have made no attempt to dis- 
cuss the pro d schedules. 

This bill been constructed on no N an inco- 
herent, unintelligible, impractical mass o crazy and conflictin; 
conceits of cranks and visionaries! It establishes beyond all 
question the utter incompetency of the Democratic party to con- 
struct my rational policy or manage the affairsof a greatnation. 
The intellect of the Damocracy has evidently the circumference 
of immensity butis utterly destitute of diameter. 

The blatant denunciation of protection at the hustings and in 
Democratic platforms is now shown to be on a par with the false 
midnight cry of fire by the petty pilferer who finds his oppor- 
tunity in confusion, casualty, and sudden calamity. 

Our country needs revenue. We face a large deficit. The 
Democracy claims tostand for a revenue tariff. It has denounced 
the Republican administration for using our surplus funds for 
the payment of our debts and thus leaving our Treasury in a 
sense bare, and yet it is seriously proposed to pass this bill, 
which even its friends admit will make a further deficiency of 
$70,000,000 per annum. 

Can you call a bill which does this a revenue bill? Is it im- 
possible for Democracy to do else than bankrupt our Treasury? 

This deficiency must be met. But how? By an income tax? 
I do not care to discuss at this time that scheme which is the pet 
of the demagogue and has no place in a system based upon the 
cardinal principle of “equal rights for all and special privileges 
to none.” The people whom I have the honor to represent are 
unalterably op to class legislation and can not be tolled 
from their position of ht by the paltry bait of income tax. 
Let the rich man pay of his abundance and the poor man of his 
smaller portion, each in sere proportion. 

In equality there is equity. 

The humorous debate on the question, where is the best 
place to have a boil” was, it is said, decided by locating it on 

‘some other fellow.” 

It seems the Democracy, in deciding questions of taxation, can 
rise to no higher or more practical philosophy. Thismay make 
the unthinking lgugh, but can hardly be cailed statesmanship. 

I desire simply in passing to call attention to the fact, well 
known to every man whois even moderately well informed, there 
exists no reasonable cause for the belief that the income tax will 
pass the present Congress and be signed by the President. 

The gentlemen who are bringing this measure forward rely 
upon this fact, and many of them secretly rejoice that their 
fraudulent stock in trade is to be kept before the people and 
a | permitted to masquerade for another season as champions 
of the proletariat peas the 3 

I say masquerading, for the truth is, the great reason for 
creating this deficiency is to furnish an excuse for the issuance 
of bonds. The investor in untaxed bonds has gone into partner- 
ship with the demagogue, whose occupation is agitation, not leg- 
islation. The country is treated to the rare exhibition of the 
Populist leaders on this floor, the very men who, above all others, 
arrogate to themselves the championship of the taxpayer and 
are loudest in their opposition to a further issuance of bonds, 
joining voice and vote in havin ry deol a condition making such 
an issuance or absolute national kruptcy as the only alterna- 
tive. This is the ripened fruit of Populism—the net result of a 
movement which has always been used for the double Lae gp of 
furthering the schemes of broken-down political hacks and doing 
the dirty work” for the Democracy. , 

You have succeeded in deceiving our people in the past while 
your real purpose was under cover. Ex to the light of day, 
your power to deceiveis gone. So much at least may soon be ac- 
complished. Can false pretense go further than this bill? You 
eg as the friend of the farmer and the poor man, and take off 

11,000,000 from the imported luxuries of the rich, and, to even 
this up, take double this amount from the protection now given 
the products of the farm! 

Labor is from 25 to 33 per cent cheaper in Canada and Mexico. 
Their people pay no taxes in our country and bear no portion of 
our public burdens. These are advantages, and yet you pro 
to p the cattle, horses, grain, poultry, and all products of 
our farms on the free list, thus enabling the foreigner on the 
north and south to take our markets for their products without 
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money or without price. This bill places a premium upon pro- 
duction in Canada and Mexico. 

The purchasers of cattle, horses, grain, and vegetables shall 
obtain them not from our own farmers and grazers, but from 
those of other lands, located, perhaps, just across the Great Lakes 
on the one side or the Rio Grande on the other. Why discrimi- 


nate against our own people? 3 

You say a tariff builds up the manufacturer. Then why take off 
the tariif from the products of the farm? 

You say the tariff isa tax. Why reduce it on diamonds and 
champagne? 


You say you do not wish to make war on manufacturers. 
Why do you, in not one but many instances, place à tariff on raw 
materials we do not produce, but place the finished article on 
the free list? 

This bill has no merits. It is full of demerits. Its very 
shadow is á blight and palsy. In its operation it will be worse 
than pestilence. 

The protective system has proved a blessing. Under it we have 
3 as no other nation. Ours had become the “ promised 

and” of every toiler who hoped to better his condition. 

We have wonderfully developed and diversified our interests. 
Even our opponents admit that, Hundredsof millions of capital 
is invested and millions of hands have become skilled in the arts 
and industries. Adopt Jo pona and you might as well have 
applied a torch to the capital an palsied the workmen. The 
aria portion of the capital can not be made available in pro- 

ucing raw materials, and the skilled workmen are by their very 
skill unfitted for other fields of labor. The specialist out of em- 
ployment in his own line is for a long time, and until he has ac- 
quired another training, a most helpless creature. The greater 
our development the greater the necessity for protection and the 
greater the crime to destroy or check it. 

Do you realize what you are doing? If you believe for a mo- 
ment that the farmer will not keenly feel and ts Seala resent 
any attack on American industries you but little know tem- 

r. The farmer is a friend of labor everywhere. A laborer 

lf, he knows that wealth is the fruit of labor. He will not 
at the behest of the incompetent and the demagogue destroy the 
3 of one or blot out the other. He knows the manu- 
facturer must have before he can pay, and he will not be deceived 
by the sophistry which promises himan increase by decreasing 
ewages of the man who toils in the mine, shop, or factory; nor 
will he approve of the policy which drives his customer of to-day 
into competition with him to-morrow, 

Increase the number of workmen in the factory, shop, and 
mine. Give them good wages. Retain present duties and the 
farmer is sure of good prices. Take away or reduce wages and 
the wage-earner has not the means to pay the farmer. Elevate 
labor, do not beat it down. You claim to be friends of the la- 
borer; prove it by making conditions which admit of r A es. 
Man is elevated by bettering his condition, not by de ng 
them. Poorly paid labor is servile—servile as a Democratic 
Congress—dares to express no opinion not in full accord with 
the idea of the powers that be; never strikes, has not sufficient 
vitality, is but another ‘‘ cuckoo.” It is the well-paid men from 
whose brain spring the great inventions. It is they who by 
their magnificent esprit de corps raise the great body of work- 
ingmen to a higher level. The better paid the man the greater 
his opportunity for improvement, the wider his horizon, the 

ater his appreciation of self, surroundings, and possibilities. 
Tue conflicts between employer and employé will yet long con- 
tinue. The restless human sea when stirred by the winds of 
sion will now and then break in angry storm and overwhelm 
fhe staunchest craft; but through its very action will it be puri- 
fied, and in calmer mood bear the world’s tasks for the people's 
hest weal. 

r. Chairman, the supreme test of true greatness in either 
individual or nation is the capacity to endure Bere: In 
adversity and great trial America not only retained her place 
among the nations but deservedly gained the unqualified admir- 
ation and respect of the world. Entering upon her second cen- 
tury, favored beyond the power of speech to declare, may she 
be given the saving common sense to cherish and hold fast 
that which is good.” Respect comes to the self-respecting. 
Freedom is his who waits not on another; who commands that 
which satisfies his wants—abiding 5 and prosperity to 
the nation which promotes thrift, s gaa labor, and encour- 
ages, advances, and protects its peop 
à 8 SPRIN GER. Mr. Chairman, how much time remains for 

ebate? 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is closed. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. As several gentlemen de- 
sire yet to speak on these amendments I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate close after twenty minutes to-morrow mor: A 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Ido not desire to prolong the debate; but 


E 


Ce 


a number of gentlemen wish to ne 
seems to me we ought to have a little 
minutes, 
Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Well, make it half an hour. 
The CHAIRMAN. Several gentlemen are pressing for an op- 


on this question, and it 
more time than twenty 


hae to offer other amendments. 
1 BOUTELLE, I have no desire myself to prolong the de- 


Me. WILSON of West Virginia. Let debate close after half 
an hour, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia asks 
unanimous consent that after thirty minutes’ debate, the vote 
shall be taken on the pending amendments. The Chair hears 
no objection, and it is so ordered. 


[Mr. WILSON of Washington withholds his remarks for re- 
vision. See Appendix.] 


; The CHAIRMAN. The time has arrived for the committee 
o rise. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Gov- 
ernment, and for other purposes, and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
CORNISH, until January 30, on account of important business, 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr PEARSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that that committee had examined and found truly en- 
rolled a bill (H. R. 356) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to reserve from sale certain land in the abandoned Fort Cum- 
mings military reservation, and for other purposes; when the 
Speaker signed the same. ; 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the lead schedule be taken up to-morrow at 12 o'clock and an 
nue Reed to debate, and that a vote be taken at the close of 

ə hour, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Mor- 
GAN] asks unanimous consent that to-morrow at 12 o'clock, in 
the Committee of the Whole, the lead schedule be taken up, and 
that a vote be taken—when? 

Mr. MORGAN. At1o’clock. s 

Mr. PICKLER. I ask to couple with that the uest that 
immediately following that thirty minutes be allowed for gen- 
tlemen to offer amendments to the agricultural schedule. 

Mr. MORGAN. I have no objection to that, but it seems to 
me Hey apat be asked for, one at a time. 

Mr. PICKLER. We might justas well know it now. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. MORGAN]? 

Mr. TARSNEY. e have no objection to it, but would be 
glad to have that order made, provided it is understood that one- 

alf of the time shall be controlled by the Committee on Ways 
and Means and one-half 1 ana who propose amendments. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. That is always the case. 

Mr. CHILDS. I suggest that the request be made to cover 
lead and zinc. : 

Mr. MORGAN, Lead and zinc. 

Mr. TARSNEY. My suggestion about the control of time is 
so that the five-minute rule will not apply. : 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will submit the request, which 
is that to-morrow at 12 o'clock the lead and zine schedule be taken 
up and considered for one hour, one-half of the time to be con- 
trolled by the Committee on Ways and Means, and the other half 
by—whom? 

Mr. TARSNEY. By the gentlemen offering amendments, 

The SPEAKER. By the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I suggest that instead of fixing it definitely 
for 12 o’clock to-morrow, that it be fixed to be taken up imme- 
diately after the lumber schedule shall have been disposed of. 

Mr. MORGAN. All right. 

The SPEAKER. The vote then to be taken 

mr: RICHARDSON of Tennessee. It ought to be limited to 
one hour. 

The SPEAKER. That is the request. Without objection 
that order will be made, that the lead and zine schedule be taken 
up immediately after the lumber schedule is disposed of, and 
considered for one hour, after which a vote shall be taken on 
pending amendments. x 
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The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 8 perform 
the duties of the Chair at the evening session. The House will 
now take a recess until 8 o’clock, the evening session to be de- 
voted to debate only on the pending bill. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The recess having expired, the House was called to order at 
8 o'clock p. m. by Mr. BROOKSHIRE, as Speaker pro tempore. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The House is in session for the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to pro- 
vide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes. 

- The House, pursuant to the special order, resolved itself into 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, with 
Mr. TUCKER in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the purpose of considering 
the tariff bill. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, by permission of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House, I will speak upon the bill now under 
consideration, the Wilson tariff bill. This bill has been regu- 
larly brought in here and is being considered now for the seven- 
teenth day and theseventeenth night at this session of Congress. 
This bill, too, is the result, in my judgment, of a discussion 
which has enlisted the earnest attention and the careful study, 
and which has evoked the deliberate judgment of the American 
people, more than has any other question that has come before 
us at least since the days of the civil war. For seventeen days 
and seventeen nights, to the exclusion of all other business, this 
Congress has met and discussed this measure, has voted upon 
amendments in perfectng this bill; and, whether it be on next 
Monday or on a later day next week, this House will record its 
verdict in accordance with the express declaration of the Amer- 
ican people at the November election of 1892. 

The course of debate on the part of our opponents has been 
somewhat in the nature of a surprise tome. Speaker after an- 
other upon the Republican side urge that this is a free-trade 
bill, the effect of wiles must be to strike down American indus- 
tries and to build up foreign industries at the expense of our own 
people. Other speakers upon that side have claimed that it is 
a worse measure of protection than the McKinley law itself was. 
Often the same Republican speaker, addressing himself to a 
single amendment, will proclaim in one breath that this isa free- 
trade measure, the object of which is to strike down the Amer- 
ican laborer and build up foreign industries, and before he has 
concluded he will denounce it as a specimen of protection which 
Democrats, standing upon the platform of their party, can not 
indorse and ought not to vote for. - 

Mr. Chairman, this is not a free-trade bill. This is a revenue 
measure; and let me say, Mr. Chairman, as was so well said by 
President Cleveland during his first term, when he brought up 
the question of the tariff for the consideration of the American 
people, when the vaults of the Treasury were overflowing with 
one hundred millions and more of dollars which had been taken 
from the pockets of the people and poured into the Treasury 
under an unjust system of Republican taxation, that“ it isa 
condition and not a theory which confrontsus.” What have we 
now in place of an overflowing Treasury, as the direct, as the 
necessary result of the McKinley law? We have to-night a 
Treasury which is almost, if not altogether, bankrupt. It is 
again “a condition and not a theory that confronts us,“ as it was 
in 1888, when the plea d vaults were overflowing with the 
money of the people unjustly wrung from them by taxation. 

It was then a condition and not a theory,” and to-night, as 
we are discussing this tariff measure and the effect of the Mo- 
Kinley law, I say here and now it is my deliberate judgment 
that, even had the campaign of 1892 been different in its results, 
had Benjamin Harrison, of the State of Indiana, been reslected, 
to-day and to-night a Republican majority upon that side of the 
House would have been confronted with the same condition of 
bankruptcy which now exists or is said to exist in our national 
Treasury. This deficiency has not come by virtue of Democratic 
legislation. ‘The ‘‘ necessary result” did not come in 1888 under 
Democratic legislation. No; in neither one case nor the other 
can whatever of harm, whatever of wrong, has grown out of this 
measure bs laid to the charge of the Democratic party. 

It is a Republican legacy brought upon us by means of legis- 
lation which that party fastened upon the statute books, and the 
bad effects of which, so far as they are the result of that legis- 
lation, are now felt by the American people. 

Yet members of the opposition will stand here day after day 
in their pao as Representatives in this Hall, and, in the face 
of what their legislation has brought about, they have the hardi- 
hood to charge it upon this side, to charge in the face of the 
American people that it is the threat“ of the Wilson bill that 
has brought about these bad times. 


Mr. Chairman, I had the duty to perform in the Fifty-first 
Congress, as a representative of the Eleventh Congressional 
district of Indiana, of voting a joer the McKinley bill. I like- 
wise had the duty to perform of voting against the Sherman sil- 
ver law, a law deliberately destroying the use of silver as money 
and reducing it toa mere commodity. In this Congress I have 
already had the pleasure of voting with all my heart to re 
that section of the Sherman silver law which compelled the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to take the coined money of the 
people from the vaults of the Treasury and trade it for the raw 
Tae] bullion of mine-owners. [Applause on the Democratic 
side, 

Mr. Chairman, I had the pleasure, at the recent session of this 
Congress, of voting for the repeal of the Federal election laws 
placed upon the statute books, not by Democratic votes, but under 
Republican power; and I hope and believe that before this Con- 
gress goes out of existence those Federal election laws will have 
gone the way of the Sherman silver-purchase clause and that the 
people of the United States will have the privilege and right of 
care their own elections. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

Mr. Chairman, I expect to have the pleasure in this Congress 
of voting for the Wilson tariff bill and for the repeal of the Mo- 
Kinley tariff law. I believe that before the gavel finally falls at 
this the second session of the Fifty-third Congress of the United 
States, the McKinley tariff law will have followed these other 
pieces of Republican legislation and, will no longer be upon our 
statute books. 

I felt it my duty, both in the Fifty-second and in the present, 
the Fifty-third Congress, to introduce two separate bills, one for 
the repeal of the sugar-bounty clause of the McKinley law, and 
another, a separate measure, to repeal the so-called reciprocity 
clause (section 3) of the McKinley law. Those bills have been 
reported back from the Ways and Means Committee in the ex- 
act form in which I introduced them, yet I am glad to say that 
in effect both of these are contained in the Wilson tariff bil as 
it has already been amended by this committee repealing that 

art of the law which proposed to take and did take out of the 
reasury of the people of the United States from $8,000,000 to 
$10,000,000 each year and pay it in the shape of sugar bounties 
fastened by Republican legislation upon our statute books until 
1905. That is one of the clauses which the people of the countr 
most objected to, and which they will be ziad to have 3 
. with the clause in relation to reciprocity, which was a 
raud. 

I have not time, Mr. Chairman, in the short moments allotted 
to me, to go into a full discussion of this question of reciprocity, 
and therefore shall not now attempt it. 

The Eleventh Congressional district of Indiana contains 200,- 
000 people and 48,000 voters, and this question of tariff reform 
was presented to them very clearly and very directly in 1888, in 
1890, and again in 1892. The people of that district are intelli- 
gent. They have studied this matter over, and when they gave 
their majority in 1888 for a Representative to come to the Fifty- 
first Congress they knew that they were sending one whose duty 
and whose pleasure it would be to vote against the Republican 
system of protection. [Applause on the Democratic side.] In 
1890, after the McKinley act had been passed and we had gone 
back squarely to the people upon this direct issue, the people of 
the Eleventh Congressional district of Indiana pronounced, by 
a tremendous majority—nearly 3,000—in favor of the repeal of 
that law. In 1892, in the great canvass when Grover Cleveland 
led the hosts of tariff reform upon the one side and Benjamin 
Harrison the hosts of protection upon the other, the people of 
the Eleventh Congressional district understood clearly what the 
main issue was, and, by a decisive, though not by a large ma- 
pa, they sent me here to help to repeal the McKinley law; 
and if I live I expect to help do it by my vote. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, that Congressional district is not one with but 
few industries, with but few interests. The glass factories are 
there by the score, rolling mills, woolen mills, hat factories, 
strawboard factories, paper mills, and handle factories; and even 
tin-plate mills are coming there now. There, too, are great 
lime industries and the only petroleum-producing industry in 
the great State of Indiana, and growing constantly, Some gen- 
tleman might think, if he did not ask me, Why is it that with 
these great industries grown up in that district, why is it that 
you, the representative of the people of that district, propose 
to vote, as the advocates of protection would say, to strike down 
those industries? Let me say this: The system of high Repub- 
lican protection was in force in this country for a quarter of a 
century, yet none of those protected industries, except woolen 
mills, were there. For a quarter of a century the people of that 
district, the people of Indiana, the people of the United States, 


had been taxed day and night, Sunday and Saturday, living or 
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dying, waking or sleeping, and still those factories did not come 
under doar, Pa tariffs. Why are they there to-day? They 
are there because it is the great natural gas region. 

That element placed in the bosom of the earth by reason of 
the workings of nature’s laws, slumbered there for years and 
years, and yet under your protective-tariff system these facto- 
ries did not come. Why are they there to-day? Not because of 
protection, but because God in His wisdom, working through 
natural laws, has placed there an element which gives free fuel, 
free light, free heat to whomsoever may choose to come and 
utilize the natural gas. Why,my friends, those great manufac- 
turing industries turn their faces as naturally to the natural gas 
of the Eleventh Congressional district of Indiana as the flowers 
and the grass and the leaves turn their faces to the warmth of 
the sun. [Applause.] Let me say that the Eleventh Congres- 
sional district of Indiana could have no worse thing happen to 
it than the exhaustion of that great natural supply. You might 
take away your protective laws; you might tear them bodily 
out of the statutes by the roots, and still, with our natural ad- 
vantages and with the intelligence and enterprise of our people, 
those factories would continue to flourish. |Applause.] 

I had occasion but recently, during the debate under the five- 
minute rule, to offer some remarks on the great lime industry 
that has grown up in the Eleventh Congressional district. Ihad 
occasion also on another day to make some remarks on the sub- 
ject of free wool. I shall not undertake in the short time now at 
my disposal to go over those matters, but will pass them by with 
this mere reference. 

Speaking now of the question of protection in Indiana, I want 
to have read at the Clerk’s desk an extract from a book that I 
have procured from the Congressional Library, and I ask the at- 
tention of this committee to itas it is read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, Thata reduction of taxation is demanded, both of tariff and in- 
ternal-revenue taxes, until it reaches the lowest amount consistent with the 
credit and necessities of the Government, and that we are in favor of a tariff 
for revenue, believing that a proper adjustment of duties must necessarily 
afford the incidental protection to which any interest is entitled. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, what do you sup- 
pose that declaration is? But before I tell you, I ask you to have 
read another extract to be considered in connection with this 
one, and I have these read merely for the purpose of calling at- 
tention to what I believe to be the real sentiment of the great 
masses of the people of Indiana regardless of party in relation 
to the tariff. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That a revenue greatly reduced in amount being all that is now 
needed to pay the interest on our public debt and the . of the Gov- 
ernment economically administered, the time has arrived for such a reduc- 
tion of taxes and regulation of tariff duties as shall raise no more money 
than shall be necessary to Lotter interest and expenses. We therefore ap- 
prove of the efforts now making to adjust this reduction, so that no unneces- 

burdens upon the consumers of imported articles may exist and that 
no injury be inflicted upon our domestic industries or upon the industrial 
classes employed therein. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Now, gentlemen, you will be aston- 
ished when I tell you that the first of the extracts I have had 
read from the desk is a declaration taken from the platiorm 
adopted by the Republican convention of the State of Indiana, 
in 1870, and the second is from the platform of the Republican 
convention of Indiana, adopted in 1882. 

Is it any wonder, Mr. Chairman, when these were the doc- 
trines of the Republican party in the State of Indiana through 
all those years that the people of Indiana, members of the Re- 
publican party, have turned very reluctantly away from the doc- 
trine of those resolutions to the new doctrine of American pro- 
tection as sat forth in the national Republican platforms of 1888 
and 1892, a tariff for revenue only. And yet our friends here 
upon the other side of the House will denounce Democrats to- 
day as being in favor of free trade and destruction of American 
industries and in favor of building up foreign industries and for- 
eign labor at the expeuse of our labor when the doctrines that 
we declare are though something in the advance of the Repub- 
lican platform of Indiana in 1870. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Will the gentleman yield 
to me for a suggestion? 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Not if it is to come out of my time. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I want to suggest to the 
gentleman, and to ask him the question, if it has not gotten to 
be the habit of both the Democratic and Republican parties to 
use platforms to get in on, but not to stand on? 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. No, sir; for myself, I think not. 
I desire to say to my friend that I was elected in 1888, reélected 
in 1890, and again reSlected in 1892, for the express purpose of 
voting against such doctrines as are embodied in the McKinley 
law. [Applause.] Have you a particle of doubt that when the 
opportunity affords itself next week, on Monday, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, or Thursday, whichever it may be, at midnight or at 


noon, that I would omit to vote against the provisions of that 


Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I meant no personal allu- 
sion. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. I understand that. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I want to say that the 
Democratic purty came here pledged to free silver, and refused 
to vote for it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. If I had more time I would yield. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I am a Democrat, and I 
say that we ought to stand up to our pledges. But I say that 
both parties have deceived the people so often that they are get- 
ting tired of it. [Applause in the galleries.] I meant no per- 
sonal allusion to my friend, 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. I understand that. 

When this Congress winds up its work—when it repeals the 
Federal election laws, when it reduces the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment, when it repeals the McKinley law—we can then go 
back to our people and truthfully say, We have done every- 
thing in our power;” and whilst there yet remain things to be 
done in the interest of the people, we are ready to do and will do 
them. No pledge made by the Democratic party will remain 
unfulfilled so far as we are concerned. [Applause. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. But that is like the case 
of the man that was sentenced to be hung who was promised a 
respite. The respite didnotarrive until it was too late. [Laugh- 


ter.] 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. II I had more time, I would be glad 
to have a dialogue with the gentleman. 
a Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to have read another declara- 

on. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

THE PRINCIPLE OF PROTECTION. 
We reaffirm the American doctrine of protection. We call attention to 


its growth abroad. We maintain that the 8 condition ot our coun- 
try due to the wise revenue legislation ot the last Republican Con- 
gress. e believe that all articles that can not be produced in the United 


States, except luxuries, should be admitted free of duty, and that on all im- 
ports coming into competition with the products of American labor there 
should be levied duties equal to the erence between wages abroad and 


at home. 
We assert that the price of manufactured articles of general tconsump- 
tion have been red under the operations of the tariff act of 1890. 


Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Mr Chairman, I desire to call at- 
tention to this special declaration in favor of the American doc- 
trine of protection, made by the Republican National Conven- 
tion of 1892, which renominated rrison. The American 
doctrine! As embodied in the McKinley law, where did it 
spring from? Why, Mr. Chairman, in my judgment, it is simply 

e cast-off rag of a European despotism. The American doc- 
trine of protection, as carried into the McKinley bill, to my mind 
carries me back to the days when oppression was the rule to- 
ward the poor people of Europe, and now itis unfurled in the 
Republican national platform and declared tobe the American 
doctrine of protection. Where did it have its origin? It is a 
cast off garment of the British Government, thrown into the 
dirt in the march of progress of that nation, and has been taken 
up by the Republican party in 1888, in 1890, and in 1892, in which 
that party have clothed themselves and say, Behold the Ameri- 
can doctrine of protection and its advocates!” [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I desire now to call attention to this declaration 
in the national Democratic platform of 1892: 

Sec. 3. We denounce Republican protection asa fraud, arobbery of the 
great majority of the Ame ple for the benefit of the few. Wede- 
clare it to be a fundamental principle of the Democratic party that the Fed- 
eral Government has no constitutional power to impose or collect tariff du- 
ties except for the pu of revenue only, and we demand that the collec- 
tion 6f such taxes shall be limited to the necessities of the Government when 
honestly and economically administered. 

This is practically the same doctrine as affirmed by the Demo- 
cratic national 1 in 1840 and followed ever since. 

Gentlemen who believe in protection, you all know that this is 
the declaration upon which we met you in 1892, and which the 
people indorsed. You remember the counting of the electoral 
votes as they were announced from the Clerk's desk in this 
House last winter, and remember the announcement of State 
after State as the votes of the States were cast in accordance 
89 the declaration of the Chicago platform and its princi- 
ples. 

Let me say to you gentlemen, if you take comfort from the 
elections of 1893, take as much as you can, for I say to you that 
I do not believe this question of protection entered into those 
elections. But if it did, let me remind you that in last April a 
member of the Republican delegation in this House from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. LODGE] resigned his seat, and in that district a 
Democrat was elected to come here and cast his vote, as he will, 
to repeal the McKinley law. The same was the result in last 
April, when Rhode Island elected two Democratic members of 
this House. Let me say, further, that last fall the only election 
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in the United States where the question of protection was a test 
was to fill the seat of Mr. Chipman at Detroit, Mich., and in that 
case, although the city went thousands for the Republican candi- 
date for mayor, that district sent a Democratic Representative to 
vote for the repeal of the McKinley bill. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. MCCALL. I suppose it will not be denied that the im- 

rtant test in the solution of the question now under considera- 
os is whether protection has benefited or injured the United 
States. Ifit has on the whole been a benefit, every argument 
advanced by the advocates of the pending bill will be answered 
as conclusively as the simple facts of science have heretofore 
more than once demolished the most elaborate theories. Ab- 
stract theories undoubtedly have a certain use in the conductof 
government. They afford an intellectual exercise to their sup- 
porters, and if facts were wanting they would present perhaps 
the only means of human guidance. As if the pending question 
were to be settled by an appeal to theory and not by an apres: 
to fact, gentlemen produce here, with an air of learning that it 
is absolutely painful to witness, a few venerable saws from free- 
trade text-books a century old. 

It would be useless to deny that their chief authority, Adam 
Smith, was a great writer on political economy; but the science 
of exchange and of values and the policy to’ be Pee by a 
given government at a given time are not to be derived from 
the pages of any writer, however ingenious, but from a study of 
facts. Undoubtedly he generalized well upon the facts and cir- 
cumstances by which he was surrounded, but the trade of the 
whole civilized world at the time he wrote did not equal the 
mighty volume of traffic that ina single month in our time pours 
through the streets of New York or London. This country 
alone during the last thirty years, has furnished data and mate- 
rial magnificent beyond the dream of the economist of oné hun- 
dred years ago. 

The methods of trade have been revolutionized. Surely no 
student of economic matters to-day could successfully make a 
. even toa scientific form of inquiry, if he were to shut 

is eyes to the extraordinary development of recent times and 
attempt to judge the affairs of to-day by the conclusions of the 
writers of the last century. 

I have been somewhat struck by the significant tribute that 
has been paid by the leading advocates of this bill to the strength 
of the practical evidence in favor of protection. They evidently 
prefer to soar among theclouds in the realm of pure abstraction 
and to commune with the kindred spirits of departed free 
traders, rather than to cast even an occasional glance at the es- 
sential history of their country. I do not mean to assert, because 
it would not be true, that the supporters of this bill have not 
nnna to American affairs. They tell us that employers are 
selfish. 

That, unfortuuately, is a charge that can be truthfully made 
against any portion of mankind. They tell us that we have 
labor troubles and strikes in America, but they fail to tell us 
also that nowhere in the world are strikes-more prevalent than 
in free-trade England. But the great central fact of our national 
prosperity they discreetly ignore, and I submit that that fact is 
not to be obscured or answered by mere noise or by ping Sed 
by bellowing about Carnegie. Mr. Smith’s theories have been 
tested in this country on a gigantic scale. Why not look at the 
result of the experiment? ie 

One hundred years ago this was essentially an agricultural 
nation, and there has been no day from that ə to this when 


the application of your theory, that we should consult the im- 
mediate needs of the consumer, that we should give our atten- 
tion to those that would at once and most easily turn a 


penny, would not have directed our growth in the direction of a 
purely agricultural development. 

As England and other countries supplying us with manufac- 
tured goods might have needed more bread, we should have re- 
claimed more land, until to-day we should be mere producers of 
raw materials in competition with Australia and the South 
American Republics, With land so plenty that each man could 
have his own farm, at any given time the laborer would earn 
more in tilling his own soil than in working in a factory in com- 
petition with similar labor abroad. With us, land was plenty 
and cheap; abroad, it was comparatively scarce and dear. The 
free play of the theories of Mr. Smith, whose laws have so often 
in this debate been confused with the ordinances of the Almighty, 
would have made us essentially an agricultural nation. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Will the gentleman allow me to submit 
to him a ee, upon which I would like to hear him? 

Mr.McCALL. Yes, sir. 


Mr. LIVINGSTON. Do you believe that the agricultural la- 
borers—the laborers in the fields—are entitled to the same con- 
sideration as laborers in the shops and factories? ; 

Mr. McCALL. Ido à 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Then, why do you protect the callings 


of the one class and leave the others to the mercy of Providence 
and their own brains and skill? 

Mr. McCALL. Mr. Chairman, I do not discriminate a st 
the class of laborers concerning whom the gentleman s $ 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Then I have misunderstood à 

Mr. MCCALL. It may be that some products of ths amin 
tural laborer do not need protection, while others do 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I can say this, that not one single prod- 
uct of agricultural labor is protected in the United States; not 
one, nor have they had any protection. 

Mr. MCCALL. I think the gentleman is mistaken. I think 
a great many of the products of the agricultural laborer are 
protected under the presentlaw, while the pending bill proposes 
to put most of those products on the free list. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I understand your theory to be this, 
that under the ordinances of God sng io the farmer can take 
care of himself, but that in order to diversify the industries of 
this country the manufacturing interests, the mining interests, 
and various other interests ought to have the paternal care of 
the Government. Do you believe that that is fair toward the 
agriculturists of this country—the men who have to delve and 
toil to make their living out of the earth? 

Mr. MCCALL. Now, Mr. Chairman, I will answer the gen- 
tleman in a word. I believe that stimulating manufactures in 
this country and creating a home market, to say nothing of the 
TSSEA protection that is given the farmers, is of great benefit. 

hat, however, is a question which would require more time to 
discuss properly than is accorded to me this eveni It has oc- 
cupied already on this floor during the present debate many 
hours. I simply suggest to the gentleman that if I had time to 
pursue the very pertinent questions that he has submitted I 
should follow the line of argument which I have indicated. 

It was the happy fortune of this country that it was guided in 
its early days by men who took a broader view than that the 
immediate interest of consumption was the general interest. 
The sense of Washington and those who aided him in lay- 
ing the foundations of the Republic 580 28 for the young nation 
a lar better destiny and started it under brighter auspices on the 
highway of nations. 

uilt to work out the sound aspirations of those immortal 
statesmen, and not an impractical pedant's dream, the Republic 
has gone on to conquer and civilizé the vast areas of her terri- 
tory and to become great in every essential that goes w the 
of a state. And she has conquered more. Mighty in 
her own growth, her achievements in invention and in every 
liberal pursuit have been of incalculable benefit to the world at 
large, and she has developed into a splendid agency for the up- 
1 mankind. She is the practical answer to your theories, 
and to your miserable assumption, made to masquerade in 
this debate as broad philanthropy, that the children of Adam 
the world over are poorer because of her prosperity. 

For one hundred years our laws have provided, to a greater or 
less extent, protection for many of our industries. Upon the free- 
trade theory, the question is purely one of taxation, and the 
burden upon the people imposed by this system is measured not 
simply by the amount collected at the custom-houses, but by the 
amount of the duty multiplied by every one of the articles con- 
sumed inthis country. In this way, a burden is provided that 
is simply appen. In any given year when the customs col- 
lected will reach $200,000,000 your theory shows an additional 
taxation, which the people pay by reason of the tribute exacted 
from them by the producers of domestic goods, mounting up to 
four or five times as much more, or at least 81,500 000000. 

The aggregate of these sums from the foundation of the Gov- 
ernment would be enough to overwhelm the mightiest nation 
that ever existed.. That we should attain such extraordinary 
and widely diffused 3 under these conditions, and that 
our prosperity should be the most general when our manufac- 
turers were most adequately protected, should lead us to care- 
fully look into the situation before accepting a theory so appar- 
ently inconsistent with facts. 

The difficulty is that the theorist measures everything here 
by astandard of price that existsin England or some other foreign 
country, and finds the domestic price by adding to the foreign 
price the cost of removing the obstacles necessary to land a 
given article in our market. It is immaterial, so far as the the- 
ory goes, whether those obstacles are natural or artificial ones 
set up at the custom-house. 

There are certain industries to-day in this country which are 
protected from foreign competition by obstacles that are insup- 
erable. In these cases the Chinese wall towers to the skies. 
The protection is equivalent to a rate of duty infinitely high. 
What conditions prevail in such industries? For instance, dis- 
tance with to many articles of commerce has by the in- 
vention of modern times been practically done away with. But 
it is not yet ible to land on our shores European newspapers 
on the 8 of their publication. 
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If what is accomplished by distance were accomplished by a 
tariff, we should hear a great deal about the terrible exactions 


of the daily newspaper trust, the tax upon light and intelligence 


and the monstrous burdens laid upon our people. But since this 
obstacle has not been produced by the tariff, it has not occurred 
to anyone to deny that our daily newspaper press, though far 
from perfection in many respects and par of our national 
faults, gives more for the money than any other newspaper press 
in the world. 

If by some convulsion of nature we should be cast off from the 
rest of the world, or surrounded by an impassable sea, possess- 
ing as we do the thousand secrets of civilization, we should 
doubtless be able to live and prosper. But upon the free-trade 
theory of taxation, as preached by its apostles upon this floor, 

rices would be infinitely high, because we could not bring things 
Eon England. Understand that I am not advocating an im- 
passable sea, but illustrating what I believe to be the fallacy of 

our theory. I believe that the ultimate result of civilization 
i to develop the race as a whole, but I also believe that in the 
resent stage we will make the most rapid progress towards that 
I result by development along the line of races and nations, 
rather than by internationalism. ‘ 

That may come in the very dim future. Such industries as 
we have natural advantages for and can pursue without a waste 
of labor it is our manifest destiny that we should cherish. And 
we should so frame our laws as to permit our producers, having 
reference to our social conditions and especially to our rate of 
wages, to compete with foreign producers at least on terms of 
equality in our market. When I sit as a representative of the 
federation of nations and attempt to legislate for all mankind at 
one stroke then I might vote for asystem which would make 
this country a mere industrial outpost, but not while I am a 
member of the American Congress. - 

The free traders, asif the classification settled the whole ques- 
tion, divide mankind into consumers and producers. Then they 
assume on this artificial line that as 858 makes produc- 
tion necessary, and we never consume simply because we have 
produced, we should only have a care for the immediate inter- 
est of the consumer. They do not consider the fact that in order 
to be consumers men must first be producers. It is necessary 
for man to consume, and it is first n therefore, for him 
to produce. A policy which would regard him simply as a con- 
sumer would leave out half of the problem. The immediate in- 
terest of the consumer would require the breaking down of 
every tariff wall. j 

Things for the day would doubtless be cheaper, but when mil- 
lions of men thereby cease to be producers they very quickly 
cease to be consumers and starve. 

Such protection as your bill gives is not to be made a basis for 
future expansion, because in three or four years there is to be 
another reduction, and free trade is to be the ultimate result. 
The majority of the committee assert in their report that the 
bill is but a step. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. WARNER] said that it 
took the outposts and enabled them to turn their guns on the 
citadel. Another gentleman from New York apologized because 

rotection was not abolished at one blow, i saying that if you 

K from a confirmed toper his whisky at once he would 
die. The great applause that greeted his illustration showed 
that he had at last brought the subject forcibly to the attention 
of his side of the House. [Laughter and applause.] It is idle to 
deny that this bill, if not in all its schedules, at leastinits main 
purpose, is a free-trade measure. If that is not the essential 
character of it, few, if any, of the arguments adduced in its be- 
half have been relevant. 

The brief time allotted me in this debate will not permit of a 
discussion of the schedules of the bill. I will in the time 55 
remaining allude to the position of my friend from Massachu- 
setts[Mr. EVERETT], that the tendency of protection was to make 
us another China, which is the most stationary and unprogres- 
sive nation in the world. This is the direction in which his theory 

. Look again at the irrepressible and mortal conflict be- 
tween that theory and the facts. I pass over the statistics so 
often referred to in this debate, that during the last thirty years 
of what is called high protection our wealth has increased nearly 
four-fold, although we had fought the most expensive war of 
modern times. 

I will draw a few illustrations from my own district. The 

eat institution of learning, Harvard University, in the city of 

bridge, has grown, I venture tosay, more in wealth and in 

everything that wealth means to such an institution during the 

last thirty years than during the previous two and a quarter 

centuries of its existence. Its library has increased from 150,000 

to more than 400,000 volumes. The roll of its faculty to-day 

a 5 in length the roll of its students at the beginning of 
t period. 


This growth is not an exception, but a fair illustration. 
Churches have been built in that district that can almost vie 
with the cathedrals of the Middle Ages. Great institutions of 
learning and art galleries of a high order have been created. 
Public libraries have increased from comparatively small collec- 
tions to vast storehouses of books. What is true of my district 
is true of the whole country. 


Every village hasits high schoo]. Universities with all that. 


can minister to culture have-sprung up in districts untraveled 
thirty years ago, and in regions beyond the Sierras. The most 
powerful telescopes in the world here search out the secrets of 
the skies. I confidently assert that the growth in wealth of our 
higher institutions of learning in the last thirty years exceeds 
the growth of all similar institutions in any two countries of 
Europe since the beginning of time. [Applause.] 

Nowhere in the world was comfort so universal or labor so 
well paid. I cite these facts to show the blossoming and fine 
fruit of our magnificent industrial growth and development dur- 
ing that period. You may call this China if you will. Perhaps 
your theory makes it necessary for you to call it Chima, but in 
so doing you deal to that theory its deathblow. 

This vast fabric of prosperity was never more solid or tower- 


ing than on the day when Grover Cleveland was elected Presi- ` 


dent ona platform declaring for free trade. You now threaten 
to topple it over and to destroy it. What is the cause of the ter- 
rible distress that has come upon the country? Doubtless, if 
your Secretary of the Treasury had had the wisdom to do last 
spring what he is doing to-day, and had sold bonds to maintain 
the fixed amount of our gold reserve, which every investor in 
the world had been taught to believe held an intimate relation 
to our ability to maintain gold payments, the acute financial 
panic of last summer and its money famine would have been 
averted. 

[Here the hammer fell. ; 

Mr. MCCALL. I would like to have a few minutes more, if I 
may trespass to that extent on the courtesy of the committee. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I will move to extend the gentleman's 
time if he will answer one question. 

Mr. McCALL. Very well. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired unless a motion be made to extend it. 

Mr. McCALL. , I would like unanimous consent to extend s 
remarks for only three minutes; and then I hope to talk wit 
* from Georgia [Mr. LIVINGSTON]. 

. PHILLIPS. I move that the time of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts be extended for three minutes. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I move that he be granted five minutes 
additional. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MCCALL. I thank the committee for its courtesy. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Now my question is this—— 2 

Mr. McCALL. If the gentleman will allow me two or three 
minutes to conclude my remarks I will hear him with pleasure. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. My question is this: If the Secretary of 
the Treasury should now issue bonds for $50,000,000 to cover the 
deficit in the Treasury, and should coniinue his present polic 
of allowing silver certificates to be brought in and paid in gold, 
will he not have to issue $50,000,000 more of bonds next month, 
$50,000,000 more the next, and where, in the name of God, will 
the thing end? [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. MCCALL. The present situation, Mr. Chairman, has 
grove out of the failure of the Secretary of the Treasury to do 

is duty when the time came. That is my answer. I admit that 
the present Secretary of the Treasury has got the Treasury into 
serious trouble by reason of his not having done the right thing 
at the right time. Now permit me to resume. 


Long ago the scarcity of money to meet the demands of trade 


ceased. Financial institutions which then had to suspend pay- 
ments and were on the verge of failure, are now overflowi 
with money. The trouble now is not financial, but industrial. 
Ah! but you say the policy has not yet gone into effect. You 
might as well tell the occupants of a building under which you 
had laid a mine that there was really no need of their getting 
out because the explosion had not yet occurred. If dumb beasts 
have an instinct that tells them of the presence of a deadly ser- 
pent, surely that instinct of danger is not lacking in the Ameri- 
ean Republic, whichis the most intelligent and magnificent per- 
sonality in the world. [Applause.] 

Her blood has flown to her heart, and in every fiber she be- 
trays her fear of the poisonous chalice you are presenting to her 
lips. But,“ yousay, free trade will produce a prosperity that 
will not vanish in six months after its dissolution is decreed.” 
Not merely would it not vanish in six months after that decree, 
but it would increase in a day. Gentlemen who use such illus- 
trations are less expert with arguments than with words. 
Promise a dungeon to a free man and you will overwhelm him 
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with depression, but come to lead a man outof bondage, and not 
in six months but in an instant you will fill his soul with joy and 
hope. On gentlemen's theory the dungeon is preferable to lib- 
erty, because a change of condition is not apt to be for the worse. 
As a means of discipline, and only in that view, is free trade 
preferable to protection. 

The veneration of gentlemen for the last platform of the Dem- 
ocratic party istruly affecting. One would think that your word 
hastily given would never be broken, and that it was as final as 
the nod of Jupiter. You talk as if the country took you seriously 
in the last national campaign, when you never made a vow that 
was not at the first opportunity religiously broken. And you 
stop your ears to the demands of the country and bid each other 
be of good cheer on the pathway to martyrdom. It is true that 
you do not sit here in your right. It is true that you are the 
representatives of the people. You tell us that your principals 
protest. 

They not only remonstrate, you say, but they threaten. To 
sacrifice their interests is not a betrayal but an act of high 
virtue. What a spectacle of civic glory. What a promise is 
held out to those in the Democratic party who will remain con- 
stant until you consummate this folly. Gentlemen,“ you sa; 
to those whose constituents are to be slaughtered, ‘‘ join us an 
a crowmof glory awaits you also. The heads on this side of the 
Chamber will be surrounded with little halos, and like the mar- 
tyrs of old we will cheer each other on our way to the political 
scaffold. Our constituents will, in all probability, at the next 
election remember us for betraying their interests, but in the 
future we will stand out in history as little Cobdens and little 
Peels.” (Laughter and soina] 

There is scarcely a paragraph of your bill which does not vio- 
late sound economic principles, except in the numerous instances 
where it violates your own. If you regard it as afree-trade meas- 
ure, you give capricious protection here and there to particular 
interests. You put a highly finished product on the free list 
and the raw material out of which it is made you leave subject 
toaduty. The ultra form of protection, a bounty to producers, 
is retained in a manner which makes the bounty a pure gratuity 
and incapable of encouraging production. 

If you regard it as a protective measure, you rudely overturn 
great industries which are a source of support to our labor and 
of strength to our country. If you look at it from the stand- 
point of revenue you create an annual deficit of $100,000,000 in 
our Treasury and compel a resort to odious and discarded methods 
of direct taxation. Do you regard it with reference to its effect 
on the accumulated capitalof thiscountry? All free capital has 
taken alarm, and already seeks the shelter of the banks; invested 
capital, N which is not free, has lost a great part or the 
whole of the market value it had a year ago. Do you regard 
your bill with reference tolabor? Ready as yon have ever been 
to betray it with a kiss, you scourge it to the very quick, and 
press a crown of thorns upon its brow. 

Why do you not consider the condition of the people? For the 
glory of consistency, which can only delight little men, pee 
thə glory of rendering the Republic a great service. Break 
down the lines of section. Heed the cries of the people rather 
than the ill-considered dogmas of some a and instead of 
inflicting upon the industries of our land that mortal wound, the 
threat of which has been received everywhere with terror, dare 
to follow the happy genius of your country. [Loud applause.] 


[Mr. DUNN addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. ADAMS of Pennsylvania addressed the committee. See 
Appendix.] 

Mr. HEINER of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, it was not my 
intention to occupy the time of this House, but after hearing the 
remarkable statements made on this floor some two weeks ago 
by some of the gentlemen from the other side, and the odious 
comparison sneeringly indulged in by comparing the slave labor 
of the South with the intelligent white labor of the North, I ask 
the indulgence of this House to enter my solemn protest along 
with others against such outrageous, un-American, and unpatri- 
oticlanguage. The gentleman from West Virginia, the honor- 
able chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, who for some 
reason or other saw fit to withhold his remarks made at the 
opening of this debate from the public untila few days ago, said: 

That the petitions of the workingmen sent here protesting against the 
passage of this bill were coerced in doing so by their employers, and at the 


Same time saying that similar petitions came up from the slaves of the 
South before the war, praying that slavery may be continued. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, this comparison is as absurd as it is in- 
sulting, for anyone who has a grain of intelligence above that 
of a slave,“ using the language of that gentleman, knows well 
that not one slave in 50,000 knew the letter A from the letter 


B. let alone knew enough to sign his name to a petition, but such 


is not the case with the intelligent laborers of the North, who rep- 
resent the best type of American manhood. 

Thave presented petitions from my district to this House, 
signed by over 8,000 American workmen, protesting against the 
passage of this measure. I have also presented resolutions of 
several labor organizations. I have here a petition which I re- 
ceived yesterday from the Amalgamated Association of Iron and 
Steel Workers of Apollo, Pa., signed by their president and 
secretary, with the seal of their lodge; also attested to by the 
individual members irrespective of party, protesting against the 
passage of this bill, and particularly against the schedule of 
sheet iron and steel products, which I will have the Clerk to 
read as pk of my remarks, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To Hon. D. B. HEINER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

We, the undersi citizens of Apollo, Armstro - 
bers of Hope rg he 17, of Pehinyivents, A. eS 80d 2. W. and as 

mt locked out by our sa ag! Sa the Apollo Iron and Steel Company, of 
tts . Pa. (mills at Apollo, a.) principally on account of the posible 
of an unfavorable tariff schedule on sheet iron and steel products. 

For the purpose of emphasizing our former petition, as a lodge, against 
any tariff revision and particularly against the tariff bill now under consid- 
eration in the House of 8 known as the Wilson tariff bill, do, 
regardless of party affiliation, subscribe our names as individuals against 
any change in the tariff schedule now in force and particularly against any 
change as pertains to iron and steel products, and request the influence of 
your voice and vote against the said bill. 

Approved by Hope ge, No. 17, A. A. I. and S. T. W. 

sear) W ES ean 

EMET PA., Januray 11, 1894. * ; : 

_ Mr. HEINER of Pennsylvania. Now, Mr. Chairman, in addi- 
tion to the language of this petition I wish to say that I am per- 
sonally acquainted in all probability with one-half of the signers 
of this petition; they are men of property; they have held and 
do hold to-day positions of trust and honor, and are among the 
best element in their community; and I know that morally, in- 
tellectually, in judgment and common sense, they are the peers 
of any member on the floor of this House, notwithstanding the 
sneers and insinuations made by certain members of the all-wise 
majori ty that the petitions signed by thousands and hun- 
dreds of thousands of workingmen of the great industrial States 
of the North were procured by coercion. 

This proposed bill for raising revenue, under the mistaken and 
blind idea that it is a check to the greed of the American manu- 
facturer and capitalist, framed as it is in a spirit of Calhounism 
and sectionalism, plainly shows that the American workmen have 
no sympathy or consideration at the hands of the Democratic 

ty. I quote from the speech delivered by the gentleman 
rom Illinois [Gen. BLACK], who said: 

If he thought wages were numar in this country than abroad he would 
throw down every barrier and leave wages to regulate itself all over the 
world. and that the object of this bill was to reduce wages and make this 
country less desirable for people to immigrate to. 

The gentleman arose in his seat the other day and qualified 
these remarks, but he did not modify the appum and approval 
of the Democratic members on that side of the floor. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JOHNSON], who has the courage 
of his convictions and advocates absolute free trade, pure and 
simple, in answer to a question when asked on the floor of this 
House, if he could pay the same wages with steel rails on the 
free list which he is now paying, said: 

We will do just as we have always done: hire our laborers in the free- 
trade markets of the world; and pay them no more than we have to. [Ap 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. CocKRAN], whois an out- 
and-out free trader, said that— 

It would be better for this country to import 2250, 000, 000 worth of goods 
than to export that amount. 

Mr. Chairman, if the American workmen can find any conso- 
lation or consideration from the remarks of these gentlemen 
who voice the sentiment of the Democratic party on the floor of 
this House, they are entitled to it. 

The Democratic party is in control in all three branches of the 
Government; I am inclined to believe it. Wesee the object les- 
sons all around us; in this land of plenty, with unlimited 
resources and 3 wealth, the threat of putting into exe- 
cution such a policy as this bill proposes has already paralyzed 
and stagnated the commercial and economic system of our coun- 


try. 

15 is directly responsible for the idleness, the misery, and the 
suffering that is all around us to-day. You gentlemen on the 
other side tell us that this state of affairs is the result of certain 
Republican legislation; gentlemen, it is not the case. What 
sensible business man, if he had a note calling for 810,000 com- 
ing due in six months would wait until the day of maturity to ar- 
range his affairs to meet that note, or whether he would begin 
at once to adjust his business matters so as to discharge his obli- 
gations when due? That is the whole proposition in a nutshell; 
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the business men of our country are adjusting their affairs so as 
to meet conditions such as will necessarily follow if this bill be- 
comes a law. Let us see if Republican legislation is the cause 
of all this . 

President Cleveland called this Congress together on the 7th 
day of August last in extraordinary session for a particular pur- 
pose, and that purpose was to re the purchasing clause of 
the Sherman silver law. The President in his message said, 
among other things, that— 5 

The existence of an alarming and extraordinary business situation, in- 
volving the welfare and prosperity of all of our people, has constrained me 
to call together in extra session the people's representatives in Congress, to 
the end that through a wise and patriotic exercise of the legislative duty 
with which they solely are charged, present evils may be mitigated and 
dangers rc. the future may be averted. 

Our financial plight is not the result of untoward events nor of conditions 
related to our natural resources; nor is it traceable to any of the afflictions 
which nose hh check national growth and prosperity. With plenteous 
crops, with abundant promise of remunerative production and manufacture, 
with unusual invitation to safe investment and with satisfactory assurance 
to business enterprise, suddenly financial distrust and fear have sprung upon 
every side, Numerous moneyed institutions have suspended because abun- 
dant assets were not immediately available to meet the demands of fright- 
ened depositors. Surviving corporations and individuals are content to 
keep in hand the money they are usually anxious to loan, and those engaged 
in legitimate business are surprised to find that the securities they offer for 
loans, though heretofore satisfactory, are no longer accepted. Values sup- 

sed to be xed are fast becoming conjectural, and loss and failure have 

nvaded every branch of business. 

I believe these things are principally chargeable to Congressional legisla- 
tion cannes the purchase and coinage of silver by the General Govern- 
men 
oma legislation is embodied in a statute passed on the 14th day of July, 


Mr. Chairman, the Democratic newspapers, as well as the 
leading members of the Democratic party on the floor of this 
House corroborated the theory of the President, and Senator 
VOORHEES, the leader of the Democracy in the Senate, on the 
17th day of October last, said: 

If we repeal the bill to-morrow we would gladden the hearts of thousands 
of laboring men now out of employment and relieve the business cares of 
thousands of men whose whole fortunes are embarked in trade. Repeal the 
bill and in ten days from this time the skies will brighten and business will 
resume its ordinary course. 

This same argument we heard for three weeks day after day 
on the floor of this House last August; finally, with almost the 
solid vote of the Republican members and about 50 per cent of 
the patriotic Democrats, the purchasing clause of the Sherman 
law was repealed. Will some one please rise in his seat and 
point out to this House and the country the prosperity that was 
to follow the repeal of that law? I know it was not, nor is it 
to-day in any district; I know it is not in my State; I know it 
is not in any of the Northern, Eastern or Western States. Then 
whereisit? If you willask the three million idle workingmen in 
our country or their families they will be able to tell youwhere 
it is not. Since you have, sir, so miserably failed to convince 
the people that the Sherman law was to a great degree the cause 
of all this depression, you now say that the present condition of 
affairs is the result of the McKinley tariff bill. Well, the Me- 
Kinley tariff bill became a law in October, 1890; it was in full 
force in 1891 and 1892, and from statistics and official reports they 
were the most prosperous years in the history of our country. I 
have here an extract from Dun & Co.’s Review of Trade, dated 
December 30, 1892, which I will read: 

The most prosperous year ever known in business closes to-morrow with 
strongly favorable indications for the future. * * * For this year the 
volume of settlements through the clearing houses is the largest ever 
known. * * The largest total of exports and imports ever known in any 
year. * * * Unprecedented purchasesforconsumption. * * * Theyear 
closes with all woolen, cotton, and silk machinery fully employed, and un- 
sold stocks much reduced, which the demand for the coming season already 
exceeds the capacity of many mills. Shipments of bootsand shoes from the 
East have been 5 percent larger than any previous year. 

Mr. Chairman, this unparalleled prosperity is conclusive evi- 
dence of the wisdom of the Republican policy of protection, and 
thoroughly refutes the argument that the present condition of 
affairs is the result of the McKinley law. I also read another 
3 from Dun & Co.’s Review of Trade, dated December 
30, 1893: 

Starting with the largest trade ever known, mills crowded with work and 
all business stimulated by high hopes, the year 1893 has proved, in sudden 
shrinkage of trade, in commercial disasters and depression of industries, 
the worst for fifty years. Whether the final results of the panic of 1837 were 
relatively more severe, the scanty records of that time do not clearly show. 
The year closes with the prices of many products the lowest ever known, 
with millions of workers seeking in vain for work, and with charity labor- 
ing to keep back suffering and starvation in all our cities. All hope that 
pnd yaar may bring brighter days, but the dying year leaves only a dis- 
mal record. 


A COLLAPSE OF INDUSTRY. 


The review of different departments of trade given to-day exhibits a col- 
“awe of industry and business which is almost without precedent. The iron 
industry sustained a weekly production of 181,351 tons pig May 1, but by 
October 1 the output had fallen to 78,895 tons, and the recovery to about 
100,000 December 1, still leaving 40 per cent of the force unemployed. 

It is curious that the only trade showing any increase as yet isin r- 
ies, the aggregate sales being i per cent larger than in the last half of 1892. 

In thirty-seven years, covered by the records of this agency, the number 


of failures has once risen a little above 16,650 in a year. 1893 the 
number reported has been 16,650. The aggregate of the liabilities in all fail- 
ures reported has in six years risen above 000,000. This year the strictly 


commercial liabilities alone have exceeded $331,422, 939, the liabilities of bank- 
ing and financial institutions have been 2210, 950, 884, and the liabilities of rail- 
roads placed in the hands of receivers About 81,212,217,833. As all reports 
hither:o have been to some extent erroneous, emiga inclusion of failures 
not strictly comm: the classified returns show 3,226 manufacturing fail- 
ures with liabilities of $164,707,449; 10,683 failures in legitimate trade, with 
liabilities of $85,527,896, and 502 other failures including brokers and specula- 
3 liabilities of 838.602. 735. The average of liabilities in manufactur- 
ing is $50,000; in legitimate trading, €8,000, and other failures, $11,000. 

Here we have the last year of President Harrison’s Adminis- 
tration with the result under a protective system compared to 
the first ten months of President Cleveland’s Administration, 
under the threat of tariff reform. 

Whata contrast! Mr. Speaker, the Democratic party is trying 
to catch on just where it left off thirty-three yearsago. There 
is an old saying that “ there are none so blind as those who will 
not see.” This can be truthfully applied to our Democratic 
friends, who have been carping here day after day on the un- 
constitutionality, the robbery, and the fraud of the system of 
protection. It isa mere pretense to say that protection to Ameri- 
can manufacturers is unconstitutional. 

Section 8 of the Constitution reads: 


The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imports, 
and excises to pay the debts and provide for the common defense and gen- 
eral welfare of the United States. 


With but one exception the tariff of 1789 was the very firstact 
of Congress under the new Constitution. It was the work of the 
men who had just been engaged in framing the Constitution 
and who were supposed to be best acquainted with its scope and 
meaning. It became known as the second Declaration of Inde- 
8 By a singular coincidence this tariff law or second 

claration of Independence was approved on the 4th of July. 
Just thirteen years after the declaration of 1776. 

Washington, in his eighth annual message to Congress, De- 
cember 7, 1796, says: 

Congress have repeatedly, and not without success, directed their atten- 
tion to the encouragement of manufactures. The object is of too much im- 
portance not to insure a continuance of their efforts in every way which 
shall appear eligible. 

In his first annual address to the United States Congress, de- 
livered January 8, 1790, President Washington said: 

Among the many interesting objects which will engage your attention, 


thatof providing for the common defense will meet W yoo particular re- 
ine To be prepared for war is one of the most effectual means of preserv- 


aco. 
ree people ought not only to be armed, but disciplined, to which end a 
uniform and well digested plan is requisite, and their safety and interest 
uire that they should promote such manufactories as tend to render them 
independent of others for essential, particularly military, supplies. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, as the hue and ery that protection is 
a robbery on the assumption that the duty is a tax on the con- 
sumer and that the American people have been robbed for the 
past thirty years has been so frequently exploded by practical 
tests, it is simply ridiculous to listen to some of the arguments 
advanced by members on the other side of this House on this 
point. To illustrate: I have in my district probably the largest 
plate-glass factory in the world, giving employment directly 
and indirectly to about 2,400 men, paying out in monthly wages 
$90,000. On every square foot of plate glass over a certain 
size that is imported there is a duty of 50 cents; the same 
uality of plate glass sells at our factories for 48 cents a square 
oot. Now, if the duty is a robbery in the way of a tax to the 
consumer, will some one please tell me what plate glass would 
sell at in this country if the duty were taken off? Not only has 
this protective policy reduced the price to the consumer; not 
only has it given employment to American labor at American 
prices, which is more than double that of Europe, but it furnishes 
a home market for the American farmer for all his products. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, by good friend, Mr. HARTER, in his speech 
last week called special attention of the members of the great 
Keystone State to the benefits which resulted from the tariff 
of 1816. It has been called by certain members on this floor the 
„golden age of our country.“ God forbid that Pennsylvania 
may ever have a repetition of that so-called golden age. Right 
within a radius of 60 miles from where I live, after the passage of 
the tariff of 1842, there started up between twenty-five and thirty 
furnaces for the production of pig iron, and after the repeal or 
that tariff in 1846, by the treachery of a Democrat from Pennsyl- 
vania, in less than two years every one of those furnaces closed 
down and went into bankruptcy excepting three or four, and but 
one of those that closed down was ever known to start up again- 
Prostration and stagnation followed on every side; labor was 
idle; farmers had no market for their products, except for their 
grain, which had to be hauled for miles to county seats and there 
receive in exchange for their grain not cash, but trade; calico 
at 25 cents per yard, muslin at 14 cents a yard, sugar at 10 cents 
a pound, sat 10 cents a pound; only receiving 50 cents for his 
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wheat and for other in the same proportion, everything 
he had to sell he sold at the lowest prices, and everything he 
bought he paid the maximum; for a saw or an ax it cost him a 
yearling; for a plow or cooking stove it took the best two-year- 
old colt on his farm. This was the condition of affairs that our 
Democratic friends call the golden age in this country, and par- 
ticularly in Pennsylvania. As I said before, God forbid that we 
have another golden age such as the Democratic party thencre- 
ated. 

Mr. Chairman, I have the honor to represent a people whose 
forefathers, long before the Declaration of Independence, rose 
up in their manhood and dignity and threw off the yoke of Brit- 
ish allegiance; the same spirit of tyranny that tried to oppress 
them is the same spirit that animates the carcass of this meas- 
ure. You have denied the people a full hearing; you have, sir, 
scorned the sacred right of petition. You have treated with 
contempt every industrial State of the North, and if the Ameri- 
can people have been deceived by fraud and false representation 
into placing in power a party that will betray their interestsuch 
as this bill proposes, mark you well, sir, that the days of Dem- 
ocracy are numbered and that on the second Tuesday of Novem- 
ber next the American people will bury you in eternal oblivion. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. TERRY. Mr. Chairman, I know not how it may be with other 
members upon this floor, but this tariff debate has been interesting 
to me. It is an old question, it is true—as old as the Government, 
aye, older than that—in its fundamentals, it is as old as human 
government itself; but it is a mighty question, sir, affecting the 
welfare of millions of the human race, and therefore it is full of 
interest to me; and I have endeavored, as far as possible, to listen 
and pay attention to the speeches upon both sides, and as I have 
watched the course of the debate from day to day, and the actions 
and condact of the able men engaged, it has impressed me that every 
mighty contest in which men are enlisted, whether upon the field 
of battle or in the halls of legislation, is at last a battle of warring 
ideas, that have marshaled their forces to the front. In the present 
case it is the ever-recurring clash and conflict between the ideas of 
Hamilton and the ideas of Jefferson, between the ideas of aristocracy 
and the ideas of democracy, between the forces of Repression and the 
forces of Freedom. 

In the Declaration of American Independence, penned by the 
mighty hand of Jefferson, is the germinal idea that it is one of the 
inalienable rights of man to have the Jargest possible opportunities 
of We and the fullest possible enjoyment of that which he 
has acquired ; and that no system of Government can justly deprive 
him of any portion of it, except for the necessary taxes of the Gov- 
ernment itself. That is the principle for which our fathers went 
forth to battle in 1776. In the Magna C wrested from the 
hands of King John, at Runymede, was written the guarantee, “All 
merchants may safely, and without molestation, depart from Eng- 
land and come to England, as well by land as by water, to buy and 
tosell, free from all evil duties, in accordance with our ancient and 
just usages.” Into this mighty struggle, then, we bear no“ banner 
with a strange device,” nor “legend copied,” as our enemies say, 
„from the Confederate constitution,” but emblazoned upon our 
standard are the principles which are the birthright of every 
American freeman, aye, sir, the principles that are the birthright 
of every son of that grand old Anglo-Saxon race, whose institutions 
are the freest, and whose civilization is the grandest that fhe world 
has ever seen, and which moving out, in ever widening circles, to 
the uttermost parts of the earth, is resistless as the tides of the 
ocean, and as glorious, in its glad coming, as the waves of the 
morning light. [Applause. 

Battling against such principles, it is no wonder that the advo- 
cates and retainers of the “barons of protected industries” are 
driven to the arguments of misrepresentation and abuse and to the 
fierce invocation of the sectional prejudices engendered by civil 


strife. They were invoked by the distinguished gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. ERSON] in his speech the other day. And in his 
heated championship of ‘ protection” he invoked the mighty name 


of Lincoln as a name to conjure by in a cause like that! When was it 
and where was it, sir, that Abraham Lincoln ever justified the impo- 
sition of high tariff duties unless as part of a arian of raising the 
enormous revenues necessary to carry on the war? And yet, sir, what 
do we find to-day? The internal-revenue taxes levied upon the 
manufacturers by the acts of 1862 and 1864 have long since been 
taken off of them, but how about the import duties that inured to 
their benefit? More than a quarter of a century has rolled away 
since the reverberating thunders of the last gun of Lee lost their last 
echoes in the silence that fell on Appomattox, and yet, sir, what do 
we find to-day? Instead of taking off or reducing the tariff taxes 
imposed in times of war, the Republican leaders, after more than 
twenty-five years of peace, actually doubled the war taxes them- 
~selves upon many of the necessaries of life! 

What think you, sir, would Abraham Lincoln think of such Re- 
publican statesmanship as that? In the days of Lincoln it wasnot 
contended that tariff taxes were for the benefit of workingmen, but 
it was frankly avowed that they inured to the benefit of the manu- 
fasturer, in that they enabled to get even on account of the 


internal-revenue taxes that he had been called upon to pay. This 


is clearly shown in the of Mr. MORRILL, of Vermont, who 
had charge of bill, in which he said: “When we impose a tax of 5 
per cent upon our manufacturers and increase the tariff to the same 
extent upon foreign manufacturers, we leave them upon the same 
relative footing they were at the start.” (See Globe of June 2, 
1864.) It was reserved for the Republican politicians of a later 
period to invent the pretenses that tariff taxes were for the benefit 
of workingmen; and of all the barefaced inventions that were ever 
paraded before the American people, that is the most fraudulent, 
shameless, and hypocritical, but all the same, year after year, the 
Republican leaders have stood up here and upon that claim justified 
themselves in voting higher and yet higher taxes upon the Ameri- 
can people. Oh, yes, they areso anxious to maintain the “ dignity 
of American labor,” to Hg ge it against the pauper labor of 
Europe.“ And yet, with the machinery .of the Government in 
their hands, what did they actually do for the workingmen? They 
simply built up a Chinese wall forthe benefit of the manufacturers, 
to keep out the products of foreign labor, and yet left the gates 
wide open for the foreign labor itself! Some of the Republican 
leaders, however, were frank enough to avow the real truth, and 
in 1882 Senator John F. Miller, of California, said: “The average 
American manufacturer is interested generally in two things, 
namely, the highest e tariff and the cheapest labor.” 

Accordingly it will be found that in nearly every case the votes 
against the exclusion of Chinese laborers have latgely come from 
the manufacturing States of the East. Speaking of the condition 
of the iron miners of Pennsylvania, the chief of the bureau of 
industrial statisties, in his report of 1884, said: How those wage- 
workers, having families to maintain, can accomplish that difficult 
task is a problem in social economies that can be solved only by 
those who have been in similar circumstances. Many miners wear 
belts instead of suspenders to support the weight of their panta- 
loons, and one of them, in reply to the question asked him relative 
to his ability to buy food, said: ‘Lord bless yon, sir! We don’t 
always eat when we are hungry; we just tighten our belts.’” 

And so, Mr. Chairman, this thing has gone on and on. Tariff 
taxes have been piled up higher and higher still. The added prof- 
its they have given, have poured into the pockets of the mannfac- 
turers, and whenever from any cause they have failed to realize 
such profits as fully as they had hoped, instead of allowing the loss 
to be distributed over the piled-up millions of their wealth, they 
have almost invariably sought to recoup it by cutting down the 
wages of their employés, or, worse even than that, they have entered 
into “ pools,” “combinations,” and “trusts” to advance prices by 
decreasing production and destroying competition. And in order to 
accomplish this they have shut down a large portion of their works 
and turned out their workingmen, even in the dead of winter, to 
shift for themselves as best they could, and in many cases to freeze 
and to starve! Is it any wonder, sir, that after having heard it so 
often said that the tariff taxes were levied for their benefit, the 
workingmen, when confronted with such conditions, have grown 
desperate in their blasted aopa and sought by force to right the 
wrongs of fraud? And what has been the answer then? Bullets in- 
stead of bread! Ah, gentlemen of the 3 party, who have 
had much to say about black slavery in the South, is it not about 
time to inaugurate a crusade against white slavery in the North? 

You have had much to say about the ‘crack of the slave-driver's 
whip ”—what think you of the crack of the Winchester rifle in the 
hands of Pinkerton detectives? ‘‘ Maintaining the dignity of Ameri- 
can labor!” “Protecting it against the pauper labor of Europe!” 
Why, sir, whenever I hear one of these benevolent-looking Repub- 
lican politicians talking about getting better wages into the pockets 
of workingmen by putting more money into the pockets of the 
manufacturer, thereby making him the trustee for the laborer, I am 
reminded of what took place between the old farmer and his big 
son John. He called John in and said to him: „My son, I have 
made my will, and as it may perhaps make you a better boy to know 
the good part I have done by yon, I will tell you its provisions, I 
have given you my property of every kind and appointed your 
Uncle Jim executor to wind it up for you,” to which the boy re- 

lied: “Your intentions, Dad, are good, but I have my doubts of 

nele Jim; and if it is all the same to you, I wish you would just 
change that thing around—give the property to Uncle Jim and ap- 
point me the executor to wind it up for him.” 8 

No wonder, Mr. Chairman, that the boy had his “doubts about 
Uncle Jim.” He was one of thgse saintly Republican monopolists 
who sit in the “amen corner” of protected privilege, and whose 
sanctity is so great that they even open oysters with prayer. 

aughter.] Republican politicians are forever harping the claim 

t the employés in the protected industries of the United States 
are paid higher wages than in free-trade England; and they say 
that this is due to protection! But, if that is true, why is it that 
higher wae are paid in free-trade England than in protected 
France and Germany? The truth of the whole business is that 
“protection,” so called, has no more to do with the case than “ the 
flowers that bloom in the spring!” [Langhter.] 

Wages rightly understood are meee, J the share of its own prod- 
ucts, which capital * to labor. labor produces more in a 
given time, it is entitle to be paid more for that time. 
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The avi American workman performs from one and one-half to twice as 
much work in a given time as the average European workman. 

See report of Hon. William M. Evarts, Republican Secretary of 
State, May 17, 1878, page 38. Not only does the average American 
do about twice as much work in a given time, but he puts in more 
time. Hon. James G. Blaine, in his report as Secretary of State, 
June 25, 1881, pages 98 and 99, says: 

The hours of labor in the Lancashire milla are 56,in the Massachusetts 60 per 
week. The hours of labor in the mills in the other New England States, where 
the wages are generally less than in Massachusetis, are y 68 to 69 per week. 

In the same report he also says: 

‘The wages of spinners and weavers in Lancashire and in Massachusetts, accord- 
ing io the — statements, were as follows, per week: 

Spinners, Engl , $7.20 to $8.40, master spinners running as high as $12; Amer- 

Pasty English, $3.84 to $8.64, subject at the date at which these rates were 
given to a reduction of 10 per cent; American, $4.82 to $3.73. 

It thus appears, Mr. Chairman, that when the matter is brought 
to the proper test of wages, namely, that of output, or the products 
of labor in a day’s work, the American workman is not paid as much 
per week as the Englishman. Not only is this true, sir, but when 
you take into consideration the further fact that one of the out- 

owths of protection is the“ Trust,” which closes up a large num- 
of the factories for a great part of the time, in order to enhance 
the profits of the “ pool,” thereby forcing labor out of employment, 
you can readily see the utter falsity of the Republican pretense that 

protection“ furnishes steady employment and produces higher 
wares. 

That pretense, sir, is the colossal fraud of the nineteenth century. 
Bo utterly insufferable and insupportable has it become that in the 

t Congres some of the most intelligent of the Republican 
politicians themselves are making frantic efforts to “ stand from 
under” and get away fromit. Heretofore the pratense has been 
that if by protection you increased the ability of the manufacturer 
to pay higher wages he would pay higher wages. Thedistinguished 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER] still adheres to the 
ancient dogma, but upon that point the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
Reen] and the gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE] manifest 
decided symptoms of heterodoxy. Witness the following from CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, January 16, page 859: 

Mr. Payne. Mr. what I said was simply this, that must give a 
man the ability frat to pay the wages. If he 3 for his —. 
to enable him to pay the high w. he will be able to do it. 

Mr. Cockrax. Mat will he do 

Mr. WALKER. Yes; Nr Bega 

Mr. Parxk. He will not do it unless he is compelled to do it by trade unions. 
{Applause on the Democratic side.] 


On page 861 the gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] pushes to the 
front. ys he, 

Now let ther thing: This is a selfish world; there is not le 
of doubt about that. 7 : PRSES 

(No, Mr. Chairman, “we are all poor dying sinners; ” ‘prone to 
evil as the sparks to ‘fly upward.”) : 

We are each of us, 
says he, 

ki fancied W. each of us end to obtain 
San bot we cnn ont of Ifa; free ENAA F proteation sean an dimerases in heme 
nature in that respect. 

There, we have it, Mr. Chairman; put in plain English it means 
every fellow is going to get all he can and keep all he can. 

The protective tariff may cause more wool to grow on the back of 
an Ohio sheep, but it will never cause more benevolence to bloom 
in the heart of a Massachusetts manufacturer. Now, let us see how 
the very able gentleman from Maine sums the matter up: 

So that [says hel it is not the arbitrary fixation of but itis the growth 
in intelligence, the growth in desires and wants of the laborer that forces the rise 
of wages. What is the direct means by which the laboring men reach this result? 
By labor unions, by combining, by g the manufacturers understand tha 
they must give higher wages. 

And so at last we have it, Mr. Chairman. The gentleman from 
New York pointedly admits that the manufacturer will not pay an 
higher wages “unless he is compelled to do it by the trades union,” 
and the Republican leader in this House [Mr. REED] admits the 
same thing. But who is so ignorant as not to know that the whole 
power of protected monopoly is being exercised for the very pur- 
~~ of crushing out these very same trade unions” and “ organ- 

labor” in every form? That was the real issue at Homestead, 
and the distinguished 5 from Connecticut, speaking on 
errs very same point and in the same discussion above 8 to, 


Now, it has been stated by eminent authority that four thousand or more men 
who are now out of employment in Danbury, locked out of the shops there, owe 
there unfortunate condition to the proposed change in the tariff. Nothing could 
be farther from the truth; nothing could be more false than that assertion. The 
fact is that the suspension of operations in the hatting factories of Danbury is due 
to a persistent effort on the of the manufacturers there to crash out the 


* trades unions.” The fact is that the effort has been carried on almost from the 
13 3 MoKiniey bill went into operation.—Congressional Record, January 
page 858, 8 
And so, Mr. Chairman, at last we have the full conclusion. Repub- 
uts the profits in the pockets of the man- 
e trades unions get a “‘patent extractor” to 


lican high protection 
ufacturers, and when 


get them out, the manufacturers straightway set about to have 
the patent canceled! I would suggest to my Republican friends 
that, if they are in dead earnest about this matter and their zeal for 
labor is and not affected, they had better provide a trades-union 
attachment to every high-tariff schedule, just as the enterprising 

atent-medicine man sends along a corkscrew with every bottle of 

isremedy. The whole thing is a farce, sir; and next in magnitude 
to it is the“ home-market” er or the proposition that high pro- 
tective tariffs are a benefit to the er. The protectionist says to 
the farmers in a certain county of New York, for instance: You far- 
mers can not sell to each other, but if yon can get some large woolen 
mill here, with 700 or 1,000 hands, you could sell to them, but we can 
not afford to put them up at the present prices of woolen products; 
but if the Government will pass a law putting high duties upon 
foreign woolen products that will increase the price of our woolen 
products, and we will build the mill.“ It is agreed to, and up goes 
the mill. The farmer brings in his breadstuffs, and, lo, and behold! 
he finds the mill men feeding upon breadstuffs brought in by the 
railroads from Minnesota, Kansas, or Nebraska. He bri in his 
cattle and finds the same thing, and so on throughout the list, and 
all that he can find any sale for is a little er truck.“ 

How is it with the farmers in Minnesota, Kansas, and Nebraska? 
Only a small part of their vast output of agricultural products can 
be consumed by factory hands in the United States, and the bal- 
ance has to be sent abroad and sold in competition with like prod- 
ucts from all.the world, and when the money obtained from them 
is exchanged for the goods they need, these goods, on the arrival at 
our ports, have to pay an average duty of 50 per cent, thereb: 
reducing in that ratio the price received for the products 3 
In other words, the protective system is burning the candle of the 
farmer’s resource at both ends at once. He is paying more for the 
manufactured articles he buys and getting less for the farm prod- 
ucts he sells. But,” say the protectionists, “ keep on bnilding up 
factories, and after awhile we will consume at home all the farmers 
can make.” Let us examine that fora moment. High tariffs have 
been in operation for over thirty years, millions of immigrants have 
landed on our shores, very many of them to work in the mines and 
mills, and yet what do we find? Taking the careful calculations 
of Mr. Davis, quoted with approval by the American Economist 
the organ of protective tariff, and we learn that during the period 
from 1850-1889 our population and the production of the more 
important staples increased in this ratio: 


That is to say, that after thirty years of protection the number of 
ple in the United States, to consume the farmer’s 8 
toe in proportion to what he produces than it was in 1850. In.1879 
the value of the farm products was $2,213,402,564, and of this we 
had to export a surplus of $546,476,703, and in 1892 the amount of 


our agricultural exports was $799,328,232. 

Just think, sir, of the American people endeavoring to convert 
themselves into a home market” to consume that enormous sur- 
plus. Why, sir, each fellow would have to enlora not only his, 
appetite but also his capacity, and then provide himself with a 
wheelbarrow attachment to carry around his abdominal extension. 
(Laughter. There may be some farmers gullible enough to be de- 
ceived. by the *‘ home-market” fake, but whenever I hear of one of 
them I am reminded of the dream of the Chicago drummer. He 
dreamed that he went to hell (a strange place for a man from Chi- 
cago to goto!) and that when he got there the devil said to him, 
“ Young man, I haye had my eye on you for some time, but was not 


+ | looking for you just at this particular time [laughter], and conse- 


guany I have not got things ready to entertain you as warmly as 

would like [lau hter]; so you can knock around awhile and see 
the sights, and ta bit I may be able to join you and point out 
some objects of particular interest; ” and the drummer very promptly 
ad the suggestion. 

e went around and saw the sinners in various shapes and condi- 
tions, and finally he got to a place where they had a lot of them 
hung up by the heels and being smoked, as you have seen hams, 
shoulders, and middlings in a country smokehouse. His curiosity 
was excited, and he said to the devil, “Who are those fellows, and 
what have you got them hung up that way for?” The devil said to 
him, “Sir, that is a lot of farmers who in their lifetime believed 
that they could be benefited by a high protective tariff, and it has 
been our experience that such fellows are too green to burn,’ and 
so we hung them up to dry.” [Laughter.] 

r 5 I think, for once in his life, the Devil was right. 
(Laughter. ) 

My tie will not permit me, sir, to discuss the details of the pres- 
ent bill. It does not provide as fall a measure of tariff reform as 
many of us would like; but we recognize the very grave difficulties 
and responsibilities under which the Democratic members of the 
Ways and Means Committee have been called to labor and we have 
tried to assist them somewhat, by various amendments offered, as 
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far as could be done in the Committee of the Whole; and when it 
is finally presented to the House, I trust that it will command the 
loyal support of every Democrat in this House. It is a good long 
step in the right direction, and it can not be taken toosoon. It has 
many admirable features, chief among which, in addition to its 
enlarged free list, is its provision for ad valorem duties. One of the 
most obnoxious features of the McKinley bill was its system of spe- 
cific duties or imposition of so much tax per yard or per pound, 
without any reference to the value of the article taxed. 

That system is just as bad as if a State or county were to under- 
take to tax lands at so much per acre instead of according to their 
value. The plain result of that would be that 1 acre of land in the 
country not worth over $10 or $20 would be taxed as much as an 
acre in the city worth over $100,000. To illustrate the effect of such 
specific duties under the McKinley bill, take, for instance, broad- 
cloth, with a specific duty of 44 cents per pound and ad valorem duty 
of 50 percent, and cotton warp reversible, with a specific duty of 
33 cents per pound and ad ralorem duty of 40 percent. Now, figure 
out the percentage upon the broadcloth worth $3.60 and the cotton 
warp worth 45 cents, and you will find that the broadcloth is taxed 
at the rate of 62.9 per cent and the cotton warp at the rate of 199.5 
per cent! 

So on throughout all its iniquitous schedules, runs the vicious 

rinciple of low percentage upon articles used by the rich and 
high percentage upon articles used by the poor. Yet, sir, we find 
that the Republican politicians and their protectionist pets, and 
their newspaper organs throughout the country, are violently and 
viciously assailing the Wilson bill upon the express ground that it 
has so largely provided for ad valorem, in the place of specific duties. 

But no man should be surprised at such assaults. The whole 
policy of the Republican party for more than a quarter of a century 
of its domination has had the direct effect of maki gth rich richer 
and the poor poorer, until it has resulted in widespread want, 
misery, suffering, and destitution. Mr. Chairman, if our free insti- 
tutions are to be preserved, if this is to remain a 8 “of 
the people, by the people, and for the people,” that Republican 
policy must be reve ! 

It should be the highest object of the law to treat all classes 
alike, but if discriminations are made anywhere, let their benefits 
fall to those who need them most. You have got to stop taxing the 
many for the benefit of the few. All history teaches that bounties 
of that kind put nothing in the hand of toil. Instead of a paternal- 
istic system that has to establish soup houses, we want a Democratic 
system that will establish justice; and sooner or later it has got to 
come, and woe be unto the man, or set of men, or faction, that stands 
in the way of its coming. The world is growing restless under the 
accumulations of continued wrongs and sins against justice; and 
the mighty spirit of Democracy is moving in all the earth, and the 
nineteenth century may be ushered out by mighty upheavals, as it 
was ushered in. In this favored land all wrongs may be righted at 
the ballot-box if representatives will only be true to their trust. 
Let us be true to onrs all along the line. 

It has become quite common to employ the epithet ‘‘demagogue” 
towards any man who stands up here or elsewhere to proclaim the 
wrongs, or advocate the rights, of the poor and lowly in our land. 
Let no honest-hearted Democrat, nor manly man of any party, be 
_ swerved from his line of duty by fear of flings like that. We bear 
a sacred trust: No lobby ever represent the poor. They get up no 

tition, but when we besought commission, we touched the dusty 

em of Tort, in the mine, in the field, in the factory, and at the 
forge. It is the toilers of this land who have made its greatness. 
In the “simple annals of the poor,” has been written the Genesis of 
the creation of all your strength, your wealth, your splendor, and 
your progress. From their ranks went forth the hardy pioneers who 
swung their axesin the unbroken forest, and blazed out the path, and 
leveled down the highway along which the splendid chariot of your 
civilization has been rolled. epee) From the nursery of their 
sturdy virtues have come forth the men who have made your his- 
tory, and added honor and glory to the American name. 

In the championship of their cause Democracy has won its grand- 
est victories. God forbid that it should ever turn its back on them 
to deal out special . or court the alliance or support of 
favored classes. It 
of the mighty cause of tariff reform. Let every follower of that 
flag press on the march until it shall be planted above the broken 
towers and the dismantled battlements of PROTECTION,“ until 
its huge walls have been tumbled down—until TRADE and COM- 
MERCE shall be released from their fetters, and move forth in their 
glorious mission, upon the land and upon the sea, and bring their 

lessings to every home that shelters under the folds of the starry 
standard that waves above your Capitol. [Loud and prolonged 
applause. ] 

Mr.HARTMAN. Mr. Chairman, in common with other ad vo- 
cates of the American system of protection, I regard the pend- 
ing bill as a serious menace to the industrial welfare of this 
nation. However, it is but fair to say for the promoters of this 
bill that they have maintained a degree of consistency in one 
direction unusual in the Democratic: party, for with the fearful 
panic of last year still fresh in their memories—a panic occa- 
sioned jointly by the threat of just such legislation as is here 


as sounded the trumpet and lifted the banner = 


e and by the merciless war on silver—they deliberatel 
ring into this House and propose to pass, and will pass, this 
bill, which in its natural results will make more certain and com- 
plete the financial ruin they have already wrought. 

Not content with driving through this House under whip and 
spur and the Administrative lash a bill which dries up the only 
source of increase of our circulating medium, necessary to meet 
the wants of a growing population, and thereby enhancing the 
value of money and decreasing the value of labor and its prod- 
ucts, the Democracy now proposes to prove its consistency, and 
still further reduce the rewards of labor in this country by 
bringing our industries into competition with like industries in 
foreign countries, where wages are less than they are in ours. 

Since the nificent speech of the distinguished gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. BURROWS}, and theableaddressesof the many 
others who have followed him, and since the great manufactur- 
ing States have such a formidable array of able and representa- 
tive men upon this floor, it would be presumptuous for me to as- 
sume for their industries any other than that general interest 
which each single section of the country should have in every 
other section. 

I shall therefore devote myself particularly to the discussion 
of the bill as it especially affects the State from which I hail, 
and that part of the country known as the transmississippi 
States having similar industries. These States are extensive 
producers of all kinds of fruit, wheat, oats, barley, potatoes, hay, 
and all kinds of garden produce, of silver, gold, aes copper, as- 
bestus, coal, lumber, wool, and all kinds of live stock. Towards 
all of these industries the Wilson tariff bill, following whatseems 
to be a preconcerted determination to paralyze every industry 
in that section, has exhibited the most pronounced hostility. 


WOOL, 


The woolgrower seems to haye bsen selected as one of the 
chief victims of the free-trađe policy of this Administration. If 
there is any doubt of the accuracy of this statement, it would 
only be necessary to refer to the extraordinary language of the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. Witson} in his speech on 
this floor, wherein he distinctly emphasizes the hostility of the 
Administration to the wool industry of the country by stating— 

Imyself believe that if every other item in this bill were stricken out, if 
in the wisdom of this co ttee every other proposed change were aban- 
doned, yet if we could carry through a bill putting wool on the free list and 
reducing the duties on woolen goods, we should make a great beneficent 
revolutionary step in the work of tarif reform that would justify all the ef- 
forts we have put forth. 


There can be no mistaking the meaning of these words. They 
mean, 60 far as the wool industry is concarned, thatif it can not 
compete with the wool industry of Australia and South America, 
with the cheap labor of those countries, it can cease to exist. 

It means that while the majority of the committee have been 
willing to make and have made concessions to other industries 
upon the schedule from the rates originally reported, the wool 
industry of thecountry, representing over $150,000,000 of invested 
capital, isdeemed of so little consequence to the business and 
financial interests of the country, that its annihilation will be a 
matter of no concern to this Administration. 

This industry, aided by the friendly legislation of the Repub- 
lican party, has grown to such proportions in the trans-missis- 
sippi States and Territories as to have become one of the great- 
est industries of many of those States. The following table, pre- 
pared by the Department of Agriculture, shows the extent of 
the industry in the States and Territories above referred to: 


Sheep in States west of the Mississippi, January, 1893. 


Wool 
States. | Number. | Value. per head 
1 
191,951 £296, 641 es 
210,823 331,714 2.9 
499,941 | 1.447 829 5.7 
791,043 | 2847785 7.2 
1.000 048 3,079,414 5.5 
339, 629 974, 033 6.3 
2.502 723, 084 6.3 
321,000 | 1,068,608 6.9 
300,400} 1, 173, 699 6.4 
4,334,551 | 6, 924, 445 42 
528,098 | 6,528,560 6.3 
1. 188,507 3, 300, 255 8.0 
1.281,44 3,105, 803 5.7 
2' 730,082 | 4, 101, 948 3.7 
2 11% 7 Eoso) 5 
T, y . 
555,181 1,347,002 7.0 
784.282 1,910,655 7.4 
823,825 | 2328, 130 6.1 
2,458,077 | 5, 903, 182 6.4 
California 4.124.376 9.589, 479 4.9 


From the official report of Hon. James H. Mills, the commis- 
sioner of agriculture, labor, and industry of the State of Mon- 
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tana, it will be ascertained that the number of sheep appearing 
from the assessor’s reports—that is, the number of sheep as- 
sessed for taxation in the State of Montana during the year 
1893—is 2,254,527. The assessed valuation of these sheep on 
March 1, 1893, was fixed at $5,980,316. From the same report it 
appears that the average rate of me paid to herders in the 
State of Montana is $36.24 per month and board. 

The estimated wool clip for 1893 is 17,500,000 pounds. In 1892 
our woolgrowerssold their wool for from 15 to 23 cents per pound. 
This last year, in this magnificent era of Democratic cheapness, 
they sold it from 7 to 11 cents per pound, only a depreciation of 
alittleover 50 per cent. One year ago last November the sheep 
in Montana were worth in round numbers $6,000,000. Last No- 
vember they were worth a trifle over $2,000,000. The value of 
the wool clip for 1892 for the State of Montana was about $3,- 
500,000; its value for 1893, though greater than the clip of 1892, 
was about $1,800,000. It has therefore cost the sheepmen of our 
State over $5,500,000 for the gentleman from West Virginia and 
his friends to tinker with the tariff and assist the President in 
his free-trade policy, which builds up foreign industries on the 
ruin of ours. 

But, the leader of tariff reform on this floor, disregarding the 
lessons taught by practical experience, and which may be learned 
by an investigation of market prices, has announced that free wool 
will raise the price of wool, and that a tariff on wool has not been 
beneficial to the woolgrower. And he proceeds to the difficult 
task of establishing that proposition by some of the well-known 
theories which go to make up the argument of every free trader. 

I do not intend to enter the realm of theory on this proposition, 
as my time is limited, but let us see whether as a matter of fact, 
a tariff on wool has been beneficial to the woolgrower or not. 
The best way to test the truth of that proposition is by a com- 
parison of prices between countries similarly situated in indus- 
trial conditions and surroundings, excepting in the existence of 
the tariff law itself. 

I need go no further than to compare our own State of Mon- 
tana, that lies immediately south of and adjoining Canada, with 
Canada on this wool question. A large number of our sheep 

and graze along the Canadian line. A large number of 
their sheep range and graze in the immediate vicinity of our 
sheep; the countries are very similar in all physical conditions, 
the same soil lies on both sides of the imaginary line and pro- 
duces the same quality of nutritious grass. 

The same sun shines on each, and the Montana sheep and the 
Canadian sheep drink outof thesamestreams. The wool grown 
on the Canadian side on the sheep of the same quality as those 
raised in Montana is therefore of the same quality. But the 
owners of those sheep on the Canadian side in 1892 received from 
10 to 12 cents per pound for their wool, while the Montana man 
received from 15 to 23 cents per pound. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] 

What caused the difference in price? Every condition of 
market and quality entering into the price of the article were 
the same. Distance, weather, roads, all were the same, and 
yet the Canadian living not probably more than one-fourth of a 
mile from his Montana neighbor, compelled to receive from 5 
to 10 cents per pound less for his wool than the Montana man. 
But the distinguished chairman of the committee insists that 
we can raise sheep cheaper in this country than in any other. 
He admits that the sheep industry isf ast traveling westward, 
and that the bulk of it now is in the transmississippi States. 

And therefore, having located the most of the industry in that 
section, I presume he will be willing to go to that section to ob- 
tain statistics of the cost of raising sheep and marketing the wool. 
The following communication from ons of the prominent sheep- 
raisers in Fergus County to the Argus states fully the average 
cost of raising and marketing wool in his county: 

The question with us sheepmen is what can we raise wool for per pound. 
Isubmlt that, on an average, not over 2,200 sheep are herded in a band. 
With a man to raise wool in Montana, let us see how he must figure 
out. With no losses, and an excellent band that shears 8 pounds per head, 
he will shear 17, 600 pounds of wool. He pays out: 
For herding 12 months, at 835 


Board for herder, 12 months, at #20 240.00 
Sixty tons hay, at %. ---- _ 300.00 
W to assistant, one-quarter time, December, January, February. 105. 00 

tant's board, 8 months, at 20 ....-...--..-- 222-21... eee 60.00 
Taxes on 2,20 sheep. assessed at $2.25, at 17 mills . 84. 15 
Shearers, with board ..........-.-.-....--....--..-..- 198. 00 
At least 58 sacks, at 38 cents each -...-....-..--- 22. 04 

OGRA BERAIEI A PIRN EEE A ee Raa EE Boe 429.19 


1 
Or upwards of 8 cents per pound to raise and fit the clip for shipping. 


Freight to railroad, per 100 pounds 80. 75 
aca | at railroad, -10 
Freight to Boston, 1893 1.85 
Tee ee e Aea asao asa b erates aa whee 1.50 

DORR os oa oe a rekep ea E c ene Cent Gea A E NEN 4.20 


Or 4.2 . per pound to place on the Boston market, a total of 12.3 cents 


per poun 
The following statement of the cost of raising sheep and mar- 
keting wool was prepared by one of the best-posted woolgrowers 
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in Choteau County for publication in the Anaconda Standard, 
one of the prominent and principal Democratic papers in the 
State of Montana: 


INVESTMENT. 
160 acres of land for winter quarters, at $5 per acre $800. 00 
100 acres of land for summer camp, at 8 per acre -2-2-0 x 800. 00 
Sheds for 2,500 sheep, and sheds, stables, and corrals for horses 
een ęꝗęf k bourne 1, 200, 08 
Dwelling house for owner and employees — 400.00 
Wagons, tools, et CCC 250. 00 
r TTT APENA EN 300. 00 
Two span of horses 300. 00 
2.500 head of ewes, at & per head .. 5, 000. 00 
75 head of thoroughbred bucks, at 815. 1, 125. 00 
Demente, tn eh s aneao ta aai 11,075. 00 
EXPENSES OF RUNNING ONE YEAR. 
One herder at #20 per month. .....-.---------22 -222-51 $360. 00 
Cost of board of herder at #20 per month 240.00 
One man on ranch at . and board, #20 ._.._....-..... 540.00 
Extra help ai lambing, four men one month at 8000 120, 00 
Board of four men one month at #20 ũũ „„ 80. 00 
125 tons of hay in stock at 8 _..........._ 22-22-2222 222... 2. 625. 00 
5 tons of grain for horses and bucks at 20. 100. 00 
Annual loss of 5 per cent—125 sheep at 2 250. 00 
188. 27 
eee ee ee 367. 50 
Shearing and packing wool of 2,375 sheep at 10 cents per head 237. 50 
Hau.ing wool from ranch to local market, 14, 250 pounds at 50 cents 
WCU TOA SLANG AA 71.2 
Extra herder from lambing to September 1, three months wages 
end Board; d — ee ae . 150, 00 


Blacksmith repairs, salt and sulphur for sheep, hotel and livery 


bills, estimated 


RETURNS FROM INVESTMENT. 


14,250 pounds wool from 2,375 shee 
1,900 lambs, being an increase of 
age in Montana, at $1.25 per head 


ene ᷣ gens eer aensn ane 
Less expenses of running one year 


(6 pounds per head), 10 cents 
per cent, which is a good aver- 


1, 425. 00 


It will be observed in both of the foregoing tables that the 
price paid to herders is less than the average Montana wages 
paid to herders, as appears from the report of the State commis- 
sioner of agriculture, labor, and industry. So there can be no 
charge that the men who have furnished these statements have 
in any way overestimated their figures in this regard. 

Under date of December 22, 1893, the correspondent of the 
Anaconda Standard, at Billings, in Yellowstone County, prepared 
and sent to his paper the following communication, which shows 
the sentiments of the Democrats in that county on the question 
of free wool: 

Great interest is felt in the inquiry which the Standard is now conduc 
as to the sentiment of the woolgrowers of the State on the free-wool sched- 
ule of the Wilson tariff bill. So far as your correspondent is able to ascer- 
tain, the woolgrowers of this section are op to free wool, except ina 
few instances, where the feel is that the wool should be protected unless 
absolute free trade or a simple tariff for revenue prevails. A petition to 
Congress is now being signed by the woolgrowers of this county or those 
who trade here, and is being largely ro 75 by Democrats. The petition is 
8 meal oe Ot angran ann is as follows: 10 

oners Wi respec! y a gare that we are engaged 
the business of sheep raising in the State of Montana. 

“ Many of us have from small beginnings, by careful management, in- 
creased our flock to considerable 8 which represent all we have 
to show for years of hard labor and great patanen on the frontier. We 
have been induced and encouraged to follow this business because for a long 
term of years it has been one of the protected industries and could not have 
attained its present status under any other conditions. 

“Since the last Presidential election it has been generally believed that 
the present Administration would place wool on the free list, and in antici- 
pec of that result, our products have depreciated fully 50 per cent, entail- 

g absolute bankruptcy upon many engaged in and dependent upon the 
ee = the loss to all, without any exception, has been very heavy and 

arable. 

At the present price of wool and mutton the business can not be success- 
fully maintained against the competition of countries that have a more 
favorable climate and a much lower scale of wages. If industries are to be 
protected we claim that ours, which has been fostered and built up by pro- 
tection, should not be utterly destroyed at one fell blow to satisfy the in- 
satiate greed of a few manufacturers, or the peculiar ideas of theorizers. 
We are not e for charity, but for justice. and we fail to see any jus - 
tice in sing out onr industry and removing the duty on the only product 
we have to sell, and leaving it on or adding to nearly every commodity we 


have to buy. s 

“Tf in the plentitude of their power, the majority in Congress decide that 
the woolgrower is to be made the victim to appease the clamor for tariff re- 
form, werespectfully ask that we may have two years given inorder to haye 
time to close ontour business without any more serious loss than has already 


been meted out to us, and your petitioners will ever pray.“ 

As an indication as to which way the the wind is being tem- 
pered to these shorn woolgrowers, the following names which 
are signed to the petition by men who have alwaystrained with 
the Democratic party are significant: 


S. Grinnell, Alexander M. Woolfolk, James Ash, Pe 
ster, William Gillanders, A. E. 8 R. Miller, J. E. Tutt, 
F. S. Webster, Alex. Hundley, S. E. Wimsett, Webster, San- 


ford & Co. 
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In addition to these, there are of course a number of Repub- 
lican woolgrowers, and the petition is also being circulated in 
some of the outlying villages of the county. : 

In an interview with the correspondent of this same paper, on 
December 21, Mr. John Hogan, a prominent Democratic poli- 
tician of Park County, at present deputy sheriff of that county, 
stated to the correspondent, as follows: 

I own about 4,000 sheep near Red Lodge and have been in wool 
growing several years. I must say that if the price of wool at t time is 
on a free-trade basis, I want no free wool. If itis not this that has carried 
the price so low, how then can it be accounted for? I feel convinced that 
the policy of the Democratic ands as a fatally mistaken one. Practical re- 
sults are accounted the best proo Last year my wool brought me 17 cents 
net. This year I received an advance of 8 cents and afterward a drawback 
‘Was made On me for #143 by the commission house, my clip thus netting me 
under 8 cents. Last year I cleared on my investment about 33,900. This year 
my losses will reach nearly that sum. Some of the newspapers of the coun- 
po Oe 9 me, are misrepresenting the temper of sheep-growers on this 
su 

When asked as to the comparative scale of wages between this 
year and last, Mr. Hogan said: 

We paid last year 845 per month to herders. We are now hiring them for 
830, and last year where we divided our reed into two bands and employed 
two herders we are this year holding them one band, and one man is do- 
ing the work. If the plain tendency of free wool is to reduce fits and 
wages and turn men out of work to swell the army of tramps, where is the 
good effect upon the country to come in? Sheep men must trim their ex- 

mses to the scale of their profits. No, sir; the man who says Montana 

masters want free wool shows a small knowledge of the question. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

It will be observed from inspection of the foregoing tables 
that it cost over 12 cents per paoa in our State to prepare and 
market the clip, and approximately the same amount will be 
3 by the sheep-growers of Idaho and some others of the in- 

rmountain States. Now, it will be observed by computation 
that 30 per cent of the cost of wool is in the item of wages paid 
to herders. This becomes a very important factor, then, in de- 
termining the market price to be received for the wool, and the 
converse proposition is true, that the market price of the wool 
is a very important factor in determining the price which may 
be paid the employés as their But I have given only the 
figures showing the cost of growing sheep, producing and mar- 
keting wool in our section of the country. Now, let us see what 
it costs to grow sheep, produce and market wool in Australia. 

In the first place, it will be admitted that large tracts of land 
can be and are leased by sheep-raisers in Australia at the price 
of I cent per acre per annum. The total cost to an Australian 
for maintaining his flock does not exceed over 9 to 10 cents per 
head, and the wages paid by the Australian sheep-grower to his 
herders is from $7 to $8 per month. 

I herewith present the following table, prepared by Mr. Wil- 
liam Whitman, of 78 Chauncey street, Boston, Mass., who is an 
importer of wool and extensively engaged in handling wool, and 

ives his figures from the actual everyday transactions of his 

usiness. This table shows some very interesting data relative 
to the transportation of wool from Australia to Boston or New 
York, and also from various points in the United States to Bos- 
ton and Lawrence, Mass.: ` 
BOSTON, December 28, 1893. 


MEMORANDUM OF COST OF FREIGHT ON WOOL FROM AUSTRALIA TO BOSTON 
OR NEW YORE. 

The average cost of t by sailing vessels on wool from Melbourne or 
Sydney to Boston or New York amounts to half a penny, or, say, 1 cent per 

The cost to bring the same wool by steamer is usually three-fourths of 1 
penny, or, say, 1} cents per pound. 

The time required by vessels varies from ninety to one hundred 
and twenty days. 

The time required by steamer varies from forty to seventy days. 

Wool can be brought by sailing vessel either direct to Boston or New York 
or via London, f. ¢., by sailing vessel to London, there to be d and 
come forward to Boston or New York by steamer. The cost of latter 
plan is substantially the same, on an average, as if shipped direct by sailing 
ve sel to Boston or New York. 

By steamer the wool can be shipped either via Vancouver and Canadian 

cor via San and one of the transcontinental lines or via 
London. The Vancouver route takes about forty days, the San Francisco 
route about fifty days, and the London route by steamer about seventy days. 


Rates freight on wool, i 


Route. 
1 x 
July Monterey, va Baltimore and Ohio R. R. 
. 12| Philadelphia Steamer. 
18 | Cumberland, Md. La Baltimore and Ohio R. R. 
Aug. 5| Monterey, va Do. 
5 St. Louis o 
0. 
31 | Chicago Commercial Express 
Sept. 26 Traders’ Despa: 
Oct, 15 CES W E Kanawha Despatch. 
„ White Line. 
1803 
Jan. 1 Boston 
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Do. 
West Shore Line, 
Michigan Central R. R. 
Star Union Line. 


Furness Line. 
30 [Warren Line. 


29 | Furness Line. 
21 Warren Line. 
2 Sailing vessel. 
Steamer. 


* Per pound. 


Mr. BROOKSHIRE, May I ask the gentleman a question for 
information? 

Mr. HARTMAN, Yes, sir. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. What grade of wool do you produce in 
Montana? . 

Mr. HARTMAN. We produce three different grades of Mon- 
tana wool. I believe they are numbered 2, 3, and 5; I am not 
certain about that, however. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. Wool is classified at the custom-house 
as, first, fine merino, or clothing wool. That is wool of class 1. 
Then there is combing wool, clothing wool of another grade, 
which isclass2. Then there is what is known as donskoi wool or 
class 3. Now, I Poppo the wool you produce in Montana is the 
middle grade, or what is called combing wool, 

a HARTMAN. We produce three grades of wool in Mon- 
na. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. Three grades of combing wool? 

Mr. HARTMAN. We produce three grades which are classi- 
fied in the market and which go by numbers, but, as I have said, 
Lam not prepared to give the exact numbers, though I think 
they are No. 2, No. 3, and No. 5. 

It will be clearly seen from a comparison of the cost of trans- 
portation of wool from Australia to Boston with that of the cost 
of Montana pome to Boston, and by a comparison of the further 
fact that where Australian herders receive from $7 to $8 per 
month, and our herders receive from $30 to $40 and even some- 
times $50 per month, that without a reduction of wages, anda ve 
serious reduction, that our wool industry can not be continued. 

There is another item which appears from this statement 
which I know of my own knowledge to be a fact, and that is, b 
reason of severe winters which sometimes occur with us, it 
necessary and prudent on the part of our woolgrowers to con- 
struct sheds to protect their sheep from the severe storms of 
winter. These are expensive in the first instance, and also re- 
quire constant repairs to keep them in condition. It is also con- 
sidered prudent on the part of woolgrowers to put up sufficient 
hay to feed their flocks during aperiod of between two and three 
months, and while it is not always necessary that all of this 
should be fed, yet each year the expense of procuring the ha 
must be made, for of course no one may be apprised of the kin 
of winter that may follow. 

I learn from an examination of the report of the Hon. J. H. 
Mills, commissioner of agriculture, etc., of the State of Mon- 
tana, that the average cost of freight from Montana to Boston is 
2+ cents per pound, and that the average cost of shearing the 
sheep is 8 cents per head and board for the shearer. I append 
hereto table marked A, being a table of statistics of production 
of some of the various industries of our State and of wages paid 
to employés in some of the various industries of the State. 

A. 
Memoranda, 


Estimated production of wool for 1893 
Number of sheep assessed, 1493 
Average wages of sheep-herders per month. 
Average cost of shearing, 8 cents head and board. 

Average cost freight, Montana to ton, 2) cents per pound. 


1894. 
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Following are statistical reports by assessors for 1893. The products are 
for the year preceding: 
837, 835 


Wages of farm hands average $35 per month and board. 
Following are the average wages paid in several industrial avocations for 
year ended June 30, 1893: 


.. POR Ore |, 400 
eo day. 4.18 


do_... 
— Sj 


E po Boum com oem Nen po po po po gef po 


Street-railway conductors 
Street-railway motormen .. 


BE go po po po pope C 
RRASAKALSSLRSSHRASETKSRLUSAASS 3 


Armature 
Male clerk ånd 
Female clerk and salesladies.. 


popoh poa poor popopo papo seg m po fe porom popop E po popo pa po po more B3 
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When the gentleman from West Virginia was picturing the 
great industrial growth which would follow upon the passage of 
this bill, I could not help but wonder whether he is as certain 
that this bill will bring beneficial results to the country as he 
was of the great good that was tofollow from that other legisla- 
tive abortion which bears his name. 

Does the memory of the beautiful pictures of industrial de- 
velopment which the gentleman and his colleagues so eloquently 
drew for us as the legitimate and certain resultof unconditional 
repeal of the Sherman law ever come to trouble the gentleman's 
dreams? Is the gentleman as sure a prophet now as he was 
then on the 27th day of last August? Does the gentleman know 
as much about the probable effect of his tariff bill as he knew 
about the probable effect of his bill to establish a single gold 
standard in this country? [Applause.] - 

Ah, it was to be a golden era in more ways than one. This 


iniquitouslaw,” we were told, must be repealed ” and the golden 
era will be here. Repeal it, we were told, and industry will be 
stimulated all over the land. Repeal it, we were told, and the 
wages of employment will fill the pockets of the r. Mines 
will be 5 railroads will be overloaded with the freight 
of the land, and a market at advanced prices be made for all the 
products of industry. The whistle of the factory, the ring of the 
anvil, and the hum of industry in every hamlet in the land will 
again proclaim the prosperity and contentment of our people. 
This was what was promised. 

In its stead what do we have? Instead of work for 3,000,000 
unemployed you give them all the bonefit of that beautiful the- 
ory, so dear to the heart of the gentleman from West Vir 
a Equal rights and privileges to all.” Yes, equal rights 
privileges to—beg or starve. [Applause.] 

Instead of freight for our railroads you have given us receiv- 
ers. Instead of advanced prices for the products of industry you 
have reduced them. We listen for the promised factory 850 ‘ 
tle and hum of spindles and the whirr of wheels, and our ears 
are ted with the wail of the hungry and the cold. 

e look for the prosperous and contented people you prom- 
ised us and we find them in the soup house eating the bread of 
charity, and yet it the face of this record of unfulfilled prophe- 
sies and broken promises, we are invited to put our faith in the 
supreme Josh of the Democratic party blindly follow his 
Representatives on this floor in this second legislative venture, 
in the vain hope that they may have guessed right this time. 
[Applause.] 

LEAD, 

I regret that my limited time will not permit me to go into an 
extended discussion of the effect of this bill on the lead indus- 
try. However, it is mutually understood between the gentle- 
man from Idaho [Mr. SWEET] and myself, that inasmuch as the 
industries of our respective States are very similar,.and inas- 
much as the time allowed to each of us is very limited, that it 
would probably be advisable that one of us should devote the 
greater portion of his time to presenting the proposition of the 
effect of the pending bill upon the lead industry, and the other 
upon the woolindustry, as practically the same facts exist in both 
these States relative to both industries. 

To show you how r the lead industry is to our State, 
however, let me say that during the tend 1892 Montana pro- 
duced 25,716,197 pounds of lead. The highest price d the 

ear was in the month of January, when it was $4.15, the 
owest in December, when it brought $3.74, the total value of 
the lead product for that year being $990,035.08. The industry, 
until blighted by the threat of what you are now about to ac- 
complish, gave direct employment to a large number of our 
citizens at such wages as enabled them to live comfortably and 
to decently clothe and educate their children. 

Indirectly, every man, whatever his occupation may be, who 
deals with these lead miners, is interested that they should have 
employment, both from the standpoint of desiring the welfare of 
every citizen and that they may buy those articles of food and 
clothing which go to sustain life and promote the happiness of 
their families, and help increase the markets for all the products 
of our land. I know that some of the lead smelters are clamor- 
ing for this bill because it gives them free lead. Because when 
you pass this bill mey will then go to Mexico where the cheap 
peon labor receives less than 50 cents per day, and there they 
will buy their lead for operating their smelters, and our lead 
mines must close. 

In Germany and Spain wages of lead-miners are less than one- 
third of the average wages paid to American lead-miners, and 
less than one-fifth that paid to Montana lead-miners. From 
Germany and the poris along the coastof Spain to Liverpool the 
cost of transportation by steamship on ores is only from $1.90 to 
$2.15 per ton, while by sailing vessel Spanish ore can be laid 
down in the port of New York for from $2 to $2.25 per ton. We 
pay our lead-miners in Montana $3.50 per day, and the freight 
on our ore to New York costs from $20 to $22 per ton. 

In a statement prepared by Mr. R. McIntosh, of Salt Lake City, 
it will appear thatthe cost of producing a ton of lead with wages 
at $3 per day is $51.29. This will vary according to the charac- 
ter of the ore and the machinery employed. It is safe to say 
from $50 to 375 por ton will be the limits of the cost of production. 

The sop which you have thrown to us in the shape of the duty 
of 15 per centad valorum on lead ores and lead dross is not in the 
least appreciated, you might as well have put it on the free list. 
It would have been a more manly way to destroy the industry 
openly, than to pretend to accord protection to it when no pro- 
tection was actually given. In the first place, if that duty ever 
should be operative, it is not high enough to justify our lead- 
producers to continue business on the basis of existing w 
And in the second place, placing silver lead ores on the free list 
has opened the doors to the same systematic swindling of the 


- 
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Government of its legitimate revenues, which was practiced a 
number of years prior to the passage of the McKinley law. 

I refer to the manner in which lead ores were admitted into 
this country from Mexico for a period of years prior to 1890. 
The law as it existed during those years, and as it was construed 
by the Treasury Department, admitted ores more valuable for 
silver than for their lead contents, free of duty; and it has been 
estimated that in the five years from 1884 to 1889 200,000 tons of 
metallic lead were imported in Mexican ores and thrown on the 
American market in competition with the product of our own 
mines. J 

That a very large proportion of these ores were dishonestly 
offered and admitted free of duty, is apparent, when it is known 
that nearly all of it openly admitted as silver ore was used in the 
lead smelters for fluxing purposes. Is there any doubt that his- 
tory will repeat itself in this regard? Is there anyone so reck- 
less as to expect that with these conditions, with wages and 
transportation against the American lead oe that the 
can compete on equal terms with the Mexican lead producers? 

Does anyone believe that, with lead producers in Spain re- 
ceiving 30 and 40 cents nee day, the freight on lead ores from 
Spain to New York be $2.25 per ton, Montana lead pro- 
ducers can meet the Spanish ores in the American market, with 
wages at $3.50 per day for miners and freight $20 to $22 per ton 
tothe New York market? It is simply an impossibility. It 
can not be done. And yet I presume that this is what the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York pe, COCKRAN] calls a 
“ shameful confession.” He announces, in his forcible and elo- 
quent way, that it is a shameful confession for the American 
people, with all their skill and inventive genius, to admit that 
they can not compete with the barbarian countries of the world. 

For one, sir, I am proud to make that confession. For it is 
based upon the proposition that such competition can not be sus- 
tained without serious reduction in the compensation of toil— 
that such reduction in wages can not be made without impairing 
the ability of the wage-earner to properly feed, clothe, and edu- 
cate himself and his family. 

The gentleman from Illinois[Mr. BLACK], however, announces 
that he would equalize the wages of labor in this country with 
the es of labor in foreign countries. 

The idea of humanity and fair dealing with every citizen, and 
the inherent right of every citizen to have the policies of his 
Government so shaped and administered as to best promote the 
welfare of all our people, should be in itself sufficient to justify 
our Government in declining to permit our wage-earners to have 
their wages “equalized ” with the wages of lower paid labor in 
other lands. Butif this were not sufficient justification, I be- 
lieve that the surest guaranty of the stability, prosperity, and 
independence of every government will be found in its wel paid, 
well fed, well clothed, and consequently prosperous toilers. 
1 

fore this Administration determined to slaughter the in- 
dustries of the great New West, and before they commenced to 
carry out the programme of which the pending bill is the culmi- 
nating chapter, the silver and lead miners of our State had em- 
ployment at $3.50 per day, which enabled them to proce clothe 
and educate their families. They constitute a class of citizens 
who, as a rule, are hard-working, industrious, and law-abiding. 

The school rolls in many districts of the State are filled with 
the names of their children, and the educational advantages of 
our admirable public-school system are freely and generally ac- 
quired by them. Rather than submit to the system which the 
great champion of Democracy advocates of ‘‘ equalizing” their 
wages to the common level of the wages of the Mexican peon, 
who receives 50 cents per day, or of the Spaniard, who receives 
30 to 40 cents per day, I would rather confess not only the inca- 
pay of our Government to compete with -Mexico and Spain 

the product of lead ore, but its utter refusal to o pros and 
degrade its citizens by placing them in the position of having to 
compete with barbarian labor. . 

I am, to the extent of my humble powers, as t a stickler 
for the good name of the nation as the distinguished gentleman 
from New York, but I believe it better to be a patriot than a 
eens Let me say, that while his national pride is com- 
mendable, it does not putfood into an empty belly, nor garments 
on a bare back. [App ause.] 

It has been urged in support of the committee's position, to 
place silver ores on the free list and to reduce the tariff on lead 
ores, ete., that this country has not a sufficient supply of lead 
ores to furnish enough wet or fluxing ores to work our dry silver 


ores. 

In the first place, if that statement were true, I assert, and I 
believe it will not be denied, that a large amount of dry silver 
ores are each year reduced in our copper smelters, and if there 
was nota pound of smelting lead in the United States our silver 
ores could be treated. But the [aie pected is not true, and in 
support of my denial ofits accuracy I append copies of numerous 


. 


affidavits furnished by men whose experience in the mining 
world should entitle their statements to great respect. 

These affidavits were furnished by my predecessor, the Hon. 
Thomas H. Carter, and were by him used and presented to this 
House in a most complete and exhaustive argument upon this 
question on the 15th and 19th days of May, 1890. 

8 it UTAH, Apa of Salt Lake, 83: 

m F. James, o e, be 2 
I have been engaged in mining and ching acne gel og aye 2. — 
years last past, and am familiar with the designation and character of such 


ores. Carbonate lead ores are usually found at or near the surface of the 
ground, and are the result of the combined action of air and water on sul- 


e ores of lead. As depth is attained the original sulphide ores, being 
ess e to such action of air and water combined, are less and less 
ch: „until at considerable depth they are found wholly unchanged. 


Whether in the form of carbonates or sulphide ores (galena), it is the lead 
4 Is of value in reducing so-called dry ores, or ores containing little or 
no lead. 

The only difference in the treatment of the two classes of lead ores is that 
the sulp’ , or galena, ores are often roasted to drive off the sulphur before 
they are put into the smelting furnace, while the carbonate ores go into the 
furnace without the preliminary roasting. 

Asa matter of fact, mostsulphide ores in the intermountain region, unless 
h grade in lead, contains a considerable percentage of iron, also 

in the form of sulphide of iron, known as iron tes. This ore 

ing roasted, the iron is by the heat from a sulphide of iron to an 
oxide of iron, and the roasted ore becomes the most favorable and favored 
“eas for reducing dry silver ores. 
he lead ores, or argentiferous lead ores, of the intermountain region are 
compose ialmost entirely of these two classes, namely, carbonates, S 2 
and nearly all lead or argentiferous lead ores of that region are good fluxing 


ores. 

The statement that nothing but carbonate lead ores can be used for re- 

du dry silver ores is 8 and retuted by the fact that Europe has 

te lead ores at and uses in smelting furnaces only the sul - 

ena ores, and with these ores reduces all the silver which is re- 
uced in her lead furnaces. 

Iam familiar with the mines and mining districts of Utah, Idaho, Nevada, 
and Montana, andI know of my own knowledge that large quantities of car- 
bonate lead ores are still produced here; that by reason of the open and 
broken character of the mountains here the oxidation has extended to a 
great depth, and even our deepest mines are still producing carbonate ores. 

In addition, a fair protection to our lead ores would stimulate the devel- 
opment of our new surface deposits of carbonate ores, and I know of my own 
knowledge the fact that there are large districts containing immense de ts 
of carbonate ores, high in lead and low in silver, which, with a fair price for 
lead and good access to markets through y projected lines of commu- 
nication, can produce annually hundreds of thousands of tons of the very 


best fluxing carbonate lead ores. 
WM. F. JAMES. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, April 25, 1890. 
(SBAL.] y RADLEY, 
Notary Public, Salt Lake County, Utah. 


TERRITORY OF UTAH, County of Salt Laks, 88: . 

James F. Woodman, of lawful age, 8 Pees duly sworn, deposes and 
says: I have been e in in California, Nevada, and Utah since 
the year 1858; I am fa witha majority of the miningdistricts in Utah 
and Ne and know in a general way the amounts of lead ore which such 
districts could produce witb a fair price on lead and good access to market. 
Iam especially familiar with the 
the eastern part of Nevada These districts contain large * or veins 
of carbonate lead ores, a large per cent of oxi iron. makin 
the best possible ore for fluxing dry silver ores. I make the following esti- 
mates of the ore that could be produced in the various districts named, from 
my acquaintance with them, and I am confident my estimate of their possi- 
ble production is far below the amount that might be produced: 


Tons. 

Dugway district can produce annual 22-22 .eece-ss enone 30, 000 
Columbia districtcan produce annual 15, 000 
Lakeside district can produce annually ........-..............-..---.--- 30, 000 
South Willow district can produce annually. 15, 000 
Stockton district can produce annually .... 30, 000 
rad | Cañon district can produce annually.. 15, 000 
oF ir district can produce annuallx 15, 000 
ifton district can produce annually ... 22, 500 
Furber district can produce annual 45, 000 
One mine, Silver Cation district, can produce annually. 12, 000 
Muncie district can produce annually ........ 7,500 
West Tintic district can produce annually . 7,500 
Del Monte and Iron Mountain mines, annually -........ — 15, 000 
Bingham (West Mountain mining district), annually 100, 000 
Spruce Mountain can produce annually_............. — 30,000 
ey district can produce annually. . 15,000 
Delano district can produce annually . 15, 000 
Buel district can produce annually 12,000 
uye i EIEE D ep Ar eau bl eta uted a AE E E L nang utes 431, 500 
These ores thus producible will 8 at least 25 per cent lead, and are 
fine fluxing ores, conta: generally, in addition to the lead, a large per- 
centage of oxidized iron. any of these districts are not now producing, 


on account of the low price of lead, and some of them, which were produc- 


Meyer, that the United States can not 
dry silver ores produced within its bo 
vada and the Territories of Utah and Idaho can produce enough fluxing lead 
ore to reduce not only the silver ores mined in this country, but such silver 
ores as may be imported from Mexican and British America. 

JAS. F. WOODMAN, 


Subscribed and sworn to before me, April 24, 1890. 
[SEAL] . M. BRADLEY. 
Notary Public, Sait Lake County, Utah. 


UTAH TERRITORY, Salt Lake County, 88: 

W. G. Galigher, of lawful age, being first duly sworn, deposes and says 
that he has engaged in the mining of silver lead ores in the minty 
States and Territories for eighteen years; that he is now 7 silver- 
lead mines in the State of Montana, and is part owner of the S Hill 
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minesof Bingham Canyon, Utah. That the said Spanish Hill mine has inthe 
eiiean one of the largest producers of low- e silver-lead ores in said 
tory, and could continue to pro luce at the rate of at least 100 tons per 
day of ore, assaying about 20 per cent in lead and 10 ounces insilver oe ton. 
t the continued low price of lead has continued and will continus to 
ere as a bar to the profitable working of the mine on an extensive scale. 
at he has been obliged by reason of low prices to leave standing the low 
grade ore-bodies and confine operations to those parts of the mine which 
8 the higher grade ores, and that in consequence the mine only yielded 
or the year 1889 about 2,000 tons of concentrate product and furnished em- 
loyment for only about twenty men; whereas under favorable conditions 
t could furnish employment to from seventy-five to one hundred men. 
That he is intimate! uainted with the larger part of the mining dis- 
tricts of Montana, Idaho, Utah, and Nevada, haying traveled extensively 
among them; that he knows their resources and their capacity to produce 
fi ores, and he asserts of his own knowledge that the said intermoun- 
tain ing region is 3 able to produce enough fluxing lead ores 
to reduce by smelting process all the dry ores uced in the United States 
ef 12 as oa and silver ores which can ba shipped in from Mexico and Brit- 
um 


That the question under consideration is, in his judgment, a question of 
“wages only;“ that it is impossible for the owners of the average silver lead- 
mines located in this region to pay 83 and $3.50 per day, the present rate of 
wages. and compete with the silver lead mines in the northern parts of Mex- 
ico, with their system of cheap labor. 

W. G. GALIGHER. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me, April 29, 1890. 
[SEAL.] 


W. M. BRADLEY, 
Notary Public, Salt Lake County, Utah. 
BARLEY. 

The pending bill does not alone affect the lead, the wool, and 
the copper industries of our State, but every a Geena pce prod- 
uct raised by the farmer has been directly and injuriously af- 
fected by the terms of this bill. A simple comparison of the ag- 
ricultural schedules of the proposed bill with those of the Mc- 
Kinley bill will disclose the fact that upon all these articles 
discrimination has been made against the American farmer. 

Probably the article most seriously affected in the agricultu- 
ral schedule in our State as the result of this adverse legisla- 
tion is the item of plog. 

Since the passage of the McKinley law, the production of bar- 
ley in our State has greatly increased, for under the terms of 
the McKinley law the 30 cent tariff duty imposed upon barley 
has practically prohibited Canadian barley from many of our 
ports, and the result has been that our farmers were enabled to 
continue to pay to their employés the wages they have been ac- 
customed to pay, and dispose of their barley ata profit in the 
American markets. 

The growth of the industry in the county of Gallatin, one of 
the chief agricultural counties in the State, has been wonderful 
in the last three years; the counties of Choteau, Missoula, Bea- 
verhead, and Deer Lodge are also large producers of said 0 
The reduction of the tariff upon barley as proposed by the Wil- 
son bill will, in the nature of things, largely curtail the mar- 
kets for our barley producers, for under it they will be unable 
to produce barley for anything beyond the 1 market in our 
State, since the freight rates to the Eastern market are so high 
as to render it impossible without adequate protection be ac- 
corded the industry to compete with the Canadian producer. 

During the season just passed the barley product was almost 
the salvation of many of our farmers in Montana. They remem- 
ber that the campaign of 1892 was ough under the inspirin 
motto, Cleveland und $1.25 wheat.” They got Cleveland an 
the wheat, but have not yet found the $1.25. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] Instead of posong $1.25 they are receiving 
36 cents to 38 cents per bushel for club wheat, and the average 
price received by the farmers in Gallatin County during the 
97 0 of November last for wheat was not to exceed 45 cents per 

ushel. 

I present herewith a table of prices prepared by Mr. E. D. 
Ellis, vice-president of Ellis, Brandley & Co., Bozeman, Mont., 
wholesale grain dealers, showing the prices of grain in Gallatin 
County from December, 1892, to December, 1893. The price of 
wheat which he gives, he informs mo, is the average price for 
each month. He also informs me that the price of hard wheat 
is from 10 to 20 cents per bushel higher than soft wheat. Club 
wheat sold in our markets from 36 to 38 cents per bushel during 
the month of November and fore part of December. 

Prices of grain from December, 1892, to December, 1893, at Bozeman, Mont. 


Wheat 
Oats | Barle: 

Dato: per 100. 11 * — 
.00 20.95 20.65 
0 .95 5 
00 85 -65 
0 85 60 
-00 95 - 60 
100] 285 -60 
8 80 50 
8 280 50 
70 80 50 
70 80 47 
60 . 8⁰ 47 
80 75 145 


An inspection of the foregoing table is a refutation of the 
prophecies of Democracy and statements of this Administration, 
Hirst, that with the election of Cleveland we would have wheat 
at $1.25; and, second, that the repeal of the purchasing clause of 
the Sherman law would increase the price of all the agricultural 

roducts in the country. We have had ten months of Cleve- 
d, and our farmers are selling their grain lower than they 
ever sold it before. d 

We have had three months of the halcyon days that were to 
follow the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman law, 
and wheat has fallen 3 cents per bushel. Oats has fallen to 50 
cents per hundredweight, and barley has dropped 5 cents per 
hundredweight. Were it not for the superior productive capac- 
ity of our soil, this would haye been a much more serious year 
for our farmers than it has been. The following table, however, 
shows the productive capacity of the farming lands of our State, 
and particularly of those in the county of Gallatin, and a com- 
parison of the products as set forth in this table with the statis- 
tics of farm penne in other sections of the country will result 
most favorably to the farmers of Montana. 

These reports were published by the Bozeman Avant Courier, 
without partiality, and just as made by chance returns of the 
ranchers to that paper. ` 
A table a crop reports for the year 1891 for Uatin Valley, designat: 

ieee 3 as l. erb Ary eee * 


No. ot Bushels | Av. per 
Name of farmer. acres. Crop raised. thrashed.| acre. 
David Williams 90 4,600 
Charles E. Hoy. 100 do. 5, 170 5¹ 
Sam Collett us| Potatoes... 52 
John M. Robinson 43 | Club wheat 2, 162 50 
n Flaharty 100 | Wheat, oats, barley. 6,235 02 
Joe Jackson 90 | Wheat 3, 640 401 
John Behring. 85 3,900 45 
Sam Fowler 35 3,160 90 
J. Gowin.. 68 3, 482 51 
Alfred Forswall - 58 2911 61 
DAVIS Bree 6 re Oe 180 8,061 44 
Samuel R. Owens 95 4.100 44h 
James H. Gallop__._....-- 2 900 100 
John B. Beck 9 900 100 
Accola Bros... 175 11, 690 68 
W. P. Knowlto: 86 4,610 52 
J. H. Gallop... 106 6, 800 64 
John D. Humne 20 1,175 40} 
L. 1 Van Akin 5 4,278 — 
W 2.921 
Z. S. Morgan 300 16, 381 5 
Beaver Nelson... 30 1,904 63. 
Arthur Truman 65 3, 238 50 
Wecklleld Morgan 112 5.945 524 
J. A. Bishop 55 5,000 91 
W. W. Wyle 10} 1,125 107 
E. M. Davidson 41 2, 200 63 
C. H. Waterman 170 7,975 47 
Gus, Johnsoen 40 2,410 60 
W. A. Caldwell.. 140 7,780 557 
Jacob Carolus. 45 2, 782 62 
John H. Dawes 7 1,115 6⁵ 
John Heiskell. 3⁵ 1, 957 
Frank Heiskell 100 5,000 50 
Robert McKee ...._.. 14 900 64 
1 3, 425 68} 
3 13. 000 62 
C ooo ea ccaccas 4,300 
8 Volunteer Wheat 1.755 2³ 
t 4,280 43 
6,500 65 
6, 038 60 
5,000 485 
2, 444 52 
1,700 81 
5,513 76 
7,000 62 
6, 200 65 
5, 765 53 
5,122 ot 
y 8 2, 340 93. 
Club wheat 8, 216 46 
WS FR TAME sac PA 40 | Race horse“ oats.. 1,970 4 
W. H. Collins 50 | Scotch fife wheat 2, 528 50 
Lee Ba N] 115 | Club wheat me 7,331 64 
Ben F. Bisel .. 60 4, 606 7 
Nels Knutson. 80 5, 164 64 
Sanford Ruffner. 4, 450 63. 
Horace Kelly 2, 030 50: 
orge Biggs 1,200 20 
D a a 1, 900 38 
James H. Whitaker.. 4,000 40 
Ed. H. Gouch 5, 077 Sit 
Theo, L. Street. 990 58 
Edward Perring.. 14, 000 82 
W. D. Dunn 1,200 43 
John G. Nelson 740 493 
Rev. George Comfort 2.000 50 
EZ 20, 251 95 
W. W. Wolverton 5,700 41 
WR 7, 694 48 
But it is useless to prolong discussion further. The verdict 


in this case is already made up. It was made up when the su- 
preme dictator of the Democratic party issued his edict, and 
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rot are as eager to obey his orders now as you were in August 


when he commanded you to establish the single gold stand, 
ard in this country. But, on behalf of the people of my State, 
irrespective of political affiliations, I here record my protest 
against the passage of this bill, realizing that its results can not 
be other than extremely disastrous to the industries of our State. 
And itis no breach of confidence for me to say that in that be- 
lief the Republicans of our State do not stand alone. A large 
number of the leading Democrats in the State announce their 
hostility to this bill. 
The nda Standard, one of the leading Democratic papers 
in the State, in its issue of January 15, 1894, has the following to 
say editorially of the Wilson bill: 


NINETY PER CENT. 


Ex-Governor Hauser, lately arrived from New York, told a Standard re- 

rter last Saturday that, in his opinion, the Wilson bill will not pass, un- 

it is radically revised. 

Were Governor Hauser's prediction to ve true, 90 per cent of the Demo- 
crats in Montana would be satisfied. ther amendments yet to be pro- 

involve better treatment for wool and lead remains to be seen; both 
terests are well represented in Washington. It is evident, however, that 
Prof. WILSON and some of his associates have it in for wool, and they will 
probably be as persistent as the Helena Independent is in the effort to de- 
stroy that industry. 

Governor Hauser says thatif it were for him todecide the Wilson free-wool 
and free-lead business would never become law. In this view of the situa- 
tion he has plenty of compatriots among Montana Democrats. We remind 
the governor that during his absence the Standard has printed the testi- 
mony of scores and scores of Democrats who are of one mind in this mat- 
ter. These Democrats have cheerfully permitted the use of their names. 

For the other side the Independent has given liberal space to a Park 


unty Man.“ and A Democrat,” who wrote under Granite County date— 
both safely anonymous. When he looks over the home field Governor Hau- 
ser will assure lf that 90 per cent of the Democrats agree with him and 
the Standard. 


The Butte Miner, another of the leading Democratic papers 
of the State, does not hesitate to openly oppose the bill. 

The Hon. S. T. Hauser, ex-governor of the State of Montana 
and one of the leading Democrats of the State, is on record in 
open interviews in the papers of the State, as against the Wil- 
son bill. The following telegram indicates somewhat his views: 

NEW YORK, January 16, 1894. 
Hon. C. S. HARTMAN, M. C., 
House of Representatives: 
Every citizen who has the interest of the State at heart is opposed to free 


lead; any petition to the contrary is a misrepresentation of facts. 


. S. T. HAUSER. 

A large number of other prominent Democrats have, in inter- 
views, publicly announced their opposition to the bill. 

Its passage means a great deal to our people, and they realize 

-it. It means disaster to many of our industries. It means the 
closing of many lead mines, the destruction of the sheep indus- 

try, and the consequent nonemployment of many of our citizens. 
It means the embarrassment of every other citizen in the State 
whose business depends upon the success of the lead and wool 
industries. Itmeanscurtailed markets for our merchants, dimin- 
ished demand for farm products, shrinkage in prices for all com- 
modities, reduced compensation for individual effort, and acon- 
sequent depreciation of the ability of the debtor to pay his debt. 
And on behalf of the people of Montana, of every political per- 
suasion and every avocation, I protest against the passage of 
this iniquitous bill. A ; 

But sir, serious as the blow will be to us, you can not destroy 
us. [Applause.] Hard as it is for us to be robbed of the fruits 
of years of toil by an Administration whose vision does not ex- 
tend farther west than Wall street, we are not without hope. 
In spite of your legislation adverse to and destructive of our 

t silver, lead, wool, and agricultural interests, Montana, 

e queen of the intermountain States, will, in the face of the 
adversity you have brought upon her, stand erect through the 
three years of industrial servitude to which you have doomed 
her, honoring her obligations, maintaining her integrity, caring 
for the poor that you have made poor, and asking no charity or 
aid from any quarter 1 

But this period of industrial servitude will end; and when it 
does end, in the election of a President who does not get his 
financial policy from Wall street and his tariff policy from Eng- 
land, Montana will challenge the world in the industrial race. 
[Applause on the Republican side. 

1 have unbounded confidence in the pluck, the vim, the energy, 
and the generosity of the people of our State. And I have faith 
to believe that they will bravely and resolutely face the disas- 
trous situation you are deliberately forciag upon them, and solve 
the problem of existence during the remaining yearsof this Ad- 
ministration honorably and to the lasting credit of the State. 

But, sir, I have an abiding fatth in the common sense of the 
American people. And however far they may at times have 
wandered from the right road, they will ultimately return to it. 
By reason of the oft-repeated cry of robber baron,” the tariff 
is a steal,” and like phrases, our people were temporarily shaken 
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in their faith in the existing tariff policies of the Government. 
They have already discovered their error, and will not be slow to 
reverse the verdict when the question is again submitted to them. 

Reverse your policies—financial and tariff—in the interest of 
the Ameriban people and against the world. It is better to bea 
good patriot than a poor cosmopolitan. Give us the free and 
unlimited coinage of gold and silver at the existing ratio of 16 
to 1, and adequate protection to every American industry which 
competes with a like industry in any foreign country,and the 
presperity which you have driven from the land will return 
again, and instead of your Administration being universally de- 
nounced and condemned as a national disaster, you can thus make 
ita national blessing. [Loud applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. PHILLIPS, Mr. Chairman, I have refrained from speakin 
heretofore on this bill or its amendments, but now it seems to me that 
the discussion has progressed far enough to convince this body and 
this nation that the proposen tariff changes should not be enacted 
into alaw; and, although no further argument is necessary to show 
that the Wilson bill has already been weighed in the balance and 
found wanting, I desire to enter my protests against it on both 
moral and economic grounds, 

But before entering into the discussion of the question, I wish to 
call attention to the fact that the Democratic party claims that pro- 
tection is unconstitutional. It is asserted in the Democratic plat- 
form, and reaffirmed in the majority report of the Ways and Means 
Committee, that a tariff for protection is unconstitutional; and this 
too, in face of the fact that there has been protection in different 
3 from the foundation of the Government to the present time. 

e Supreme Court has been open for more than a hundred years 
and no one has ever brought a suit on account of the payment of 
the duty on the ground that it was unconstitutional. Why does not 
some Democrat appeal at once to the Supreme Court and settle this 
question for all time if he believes this assertion? 

The gentleman from New York Ae. Cockran} has tried to place 
free trade upon high moral grounds. He seems to have great affec- 
tion for humanity as a whole, without distinction of nation. This 
is shown by the number of times that the expressions “ human 
race,” “all mankind,” universal, history,” eto., were used in his 
speeches on ae eee I am glad that this gentleman and - 
others haye invited discussion of this question upon moral grounds. 
If a protective tariff can not be defended from this standpoint, I 
am aaa to yield the question and repudiate the principle. 
Lapane]. T AG 

rotection is right because it is in strict accord with the first law of 
nature—the law of self defense. And if the principle of self-protec- 
tion is Hghi it will as surely survive this attack as om sur- 
vived and slavery went down in the abyss of war. The law of self- 
defense is universal; it pervades all animated nature from the small- 
est insect up through all animal life to man. All defend their righ 
their property, their homes, against all invaders of their own kin 
or any other kind. The slu para or the Democrat need only go to 
the ant or the bee to learn $ is rudimentary lesson, which is con- 
firmed by reason and revelation, and shown most clearly in God’s 
e soko the human race. We are not compelled to treat 
others better than ourselves; and if we do, it is an act of mercy or 
benevolence. Some of the meanest men that I have ever known 
were those that were mean to themselves. It is true“ we should 
do unto others as we would have others do unto us,” but it must he 
borne in mind that no one will voluntarily trade with another to his 
own disadvantage. There isno principle in law or morals that will 
ss him to do this. 

Who made Europe a ruler or a judge over us, and gave it aright 
to dictate to us terms of trade? Our nation is the party of the first 
part, and has both the legal and moral right to say on what terms 
it will trade with other nations. It is evident that we can not 
compete with Europe while mente, theis products of cheaper 
labor free of duty. The American laborer is better paid, better 
fed, better clothed, better housed, and has more advantages for his 
family than the laborer of any other nation onearth. [ peel 
We have established and are trying to maintain a better industri 
system and greater equality of rights and opportunities than have 

et existed. This can not be done if our labor be brought to the 

evel of foreign countries, which would be the result of free trade. 
Nor are we working against the interests of laboring men in foreign 
countries, for their condition will improve in the future as it has 
in the past through the influence of our institutions and example. 
After our great achievements are we to be compelled by the Demo- 
cratie party to surrender our justly won advantages, to abandon 
our infant industries, and to renounce our aspirations for the 
advancement of civilization and to promote the good of the race? 
If this nation were to throw its ports open to the products of under- 

aid labor of other countries and to unrestricted immigration from 

Surope and Asia, our whole industrial system would be overthrown, 
as was the ancient civilization by the northern hordes who plun 
the world into a thousand years of darkness and from which the 
Democratic party does not seem yet to have recovered. 

A man's house is his castle, and this country is our castle. While 
recognizing the brotherhood of man and the kinship of the race, yet 
the State or the nation is as just a distinction as the family, and he 
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ane does not provide for his own household has denied the 
ith. 

That the principle of protection is right may be shown by the 
Jewish theocracy, a people governed by God himself. While it is 
true that the promise to the founder of this nation was that 
through him all nations of the earth should be blessed (the blessing, 
however, was subsequently shown to be spiritual), it is also true that 
the Jewish nation was more exclusive in legislative enactments to 

revent destruction of its interests and the contamination of its sub- 

ects by contact with other people than any other nation, ancient or 
modern. If God himselfso cared fora nation which had better laws, 
civilization, and religion than others, should not this nation, which 
is so advanced along all these lines, protect its citizens and not re- 
duce its industries and labor to the jow level of others? 

That this bill is not due to moral considerations is illustrated by 
the reduction of the duty on tin piate, Before the McKinley bill, 
foreigners had a monopoly of this vast industry, and importers 
were selling a poor quality for a high price and would not guar- 
antee the quality. The McKinley bill invited capital and labor to 
build up a new industry in our country, by placing a duty of 2.2 
cents per pound on tin plate for the term of six years. Upon the 
plighted faith of the Government, many citizens entered this new 
pursuit, expending large sums of money and giving employment 
to a multitude of men; and now the quality of domestic tin being 
made is not only guaranteed, but is perior to what we have been 

etting from abroad for many years. There is now a tin-plate mill 
in the city of Newcastle, in my district, which cost some $300,000 
and employs several hundred men. Iam informed that, with the 
reduction of the duty from 2} to 1} cents per pound, not only this 

lant but all others in the country will be compelled to shut down. 
Now, if the present duty were permitted to remain, there would be 
no 5 doubt that long before the contract of the Govern- 
ment with these people would expire they would be giving employ- 
ment to thousands of men and supplying the country with better 
and cheaper tin than we have been getting from Wales. 

Yet, notwithstanding this, the Democratic party now proposes 
to have this Government go back on its offer, which is in the nature 
of a contract, and violate its honor. Such a transaction between 
nations would be a cause for war, and between individuals it would 
be fraud. This Government is now about to withdraw its offer after 
it has been accepted and large sums of money invested in faith. 
May we not say to the Democratie party, which is now the Govern- 
ment, that you had better stop and consider before you break down 
or cripple our growing industries. 

Herod has been considered infamous because he slew the infants 
of Bethlehem. The Democratic party is about to follow the exam- 
ple of Herod and commit infanticide by killing our infant indus- 


tries. [Applause.] à 
In the second place, the bill should be op for economic rea- 
sons. We have a much er acreage of discovered coal and iron 


than the British Isles and the continent of Europe combined, and 
upon the whole our coal and iron deposits are more accessible. Why 
ould Europe dig thousands of feet under ground and ship their 
product to us 3,000 miles away while we have mountains of iron ore 
and millions of acres of coal near the earth’s surface? And why 
should they melt their rocks to make glass toship to this rock-ribbed 
continent crossed with mountain chains? No economic law will 
permit the people of one continent to manufacture and ship their 
products to another continent which has a greater supply of the 
same materials. This process involves an absurdity like that of the 
old English saying about the foolishness of “ carrying coals to New- 
castle.” No philanthropy or economy, no law of God or nature, will 
jastify such a waste of stargate Ings apne and physical force, 
This bill is not consistent with the principles of economy in that 
it does not create, but destroys. While it will not raise sufficient 
revenue, it will destroy some of our industries and cripple many 
others. For example, to put wool on the free list will destroy a 
tindustry. It has been shown that we can not compete with 
e woolgrowers of Australia and South America without protec- 
tion. This is also shown by the ruinous prices at which last year’s 
clip was sold and the great slaughter of sheep and the low price of 
mutton caused by the anticipation of putting wool on the free list. 
There is one fact, and it seems to me the principal fact, which has 
been entirely overlooked by the authors of the bill in this disastrous 
proposition. While the specious argument about cheap clothing is 
sounded abroad, what about clothing in a few years, when the 
flocks have disappeared and the shepherd with his crook has 
ne, and the bark of the shepherd dog is no longer heard in the 
d? When this occurs foreign woolgrowers will have a monopoly, 
and will sell us wool and woolen goods on their own terms, as for- 
eign manufacturers have heretofore sold us tin. The millions of 
sheep destroyed can not again 1 for years, aud if pro- 
duced we would have cheap wool only until the same process would 
be repeated in order to hold the supremacy of trade. 
: whole question of tariff should be lifted above poli- 
ties and remanded to a commission composed of impartial and com- 
tent men, who are not extremists, and who would have in view 


e good of the whole people. [Applause.] It should be the duty 
of this commission to investigate the tarii schedule and report to 


each Congress any changes that they might deem best for the gen- 
eral welfare; and it should be understood that violent danger at: 
oog vested rights would not be made. Those who make a busi- 
ness 8 might be opposed to this commission, but the people 


are tired of this continual tariff agitation and want rest and security. 
For a hundred years, at periods, the agitation of the tariff has caused 
terrible business depressions. A century’s experience should teach 
us a lesson. In the panics directly due to the tariff changes capi- 
talists have failed and lost their entire fortunes, and millions of 
workmen haye been thrown out of employment, and the widespread 
ruin, sorrow, and desolation has been appalling. . 

It is time to call a halt and cease to carry on such deadly and 
ruinous conflicts every four years. With such a pernicious policy, 
what a spectacle we must present to the nations of Europe, which 
are not afflicted with these periodical tariff revolutions! But we 
can not hope for the Democratic party to adopt a wise and conserva- 
tive policy of this kind and at once relieve apprehensions. The 
Democratic party has power to do this, but I believe it has not the 
wisdom or disposition. The Democratic party always does the 
wrong thing, but at the right time to benefit the Republican party. 
When the Republican party comes into power, and this the Demo- 
cratic party is making as sure as day succeeds night, it should at 
once lift this whole question above party politics and foreter end 
5 parit war, which has caused such widespread disaster, wreck, 
and ruin. 

Mr. Chairman, in regard to the placing of petroleum on the free list, 
which occurred yesterday, I have this to say : that, when the Ways 
and Means Committee decided to put petroleum on the free list, 
members of Congress who represent districts in which petroleum is 
prodaced and other members who have a knowledge of the busi- 
ness were flooded with letters, telegrams, and petitions protesting 
against this action. = 

On account of this demonstration the committee restored the 
tariff as against any nation which had a tariff on American oil. 
But now, Mr. Chairman, it seems that a greater pressure than the 
popular will has been brought to bear on the Democratic majority 
of this committee, for they have reversed their decision and again 
placed petroleum on the free list. There has recently been formed 
in New York a eompany to import oil from Peru and it is presumed 
that some of the committee have been listening to the persuasive 
arguments of this company. 

When the amendment placing oil on the free list came before the 
House, the chairman had to hear me next after my colleague, 
Mr. Stone. But after Mr. Sroxx's five minutes had expired, a mem- 
ber was ized, who made a personal speech on Democracy. 
Mr. WILSON then moved that the debate on the petroleum amend- 
ment close in five minutes. The motion prevailed and the five min- 
utes were given to a Democrat, who never alluded to the amend- 
ment. I state these facts in order that the people engaged in the 
petroleum industry may know how much time was given to the dis- 
cussion of the subject by Mr. WILSON, who comes from one of the 
large oil producing States. His fatherly care has been shown for 
both the coal and petroleum industries of his State by giving them 
a stone when they asked for bread. 

Mr. Chairman, I arguethatpetroleum should be protected because 
it is a new industry, and was made an article of commercial valne 
by this nation. While it is mentioned in Job, one of the oldest 
books in the world, and by Herodotus abont five hundred years 
before the Christian era, and by Pliny and other early writers, yet 
its commercial value is due to its discovery and development in 
this country. If we have not, we should have a patent right on it 
at least in so far as we are concerned. We have not oniy react) 
it by drilling but have invented and made all the machinery used 
in its development. I submit, therefore, that while other nations 
may use our discovery and invention for their own benefit, they 
should not be permitted to use them forourinjury, This they may 
do if permitted to ship petroleum to us free of duty. 

Another reason for protecting petroleum is the number of indus- 
tries embraced in its production, manufacture, and marketing. 
Among these may be mentioned iron in constructing engines, boilers, 
drilling tools, tanks, tank cars, casing, tubing, pipe line, tin, lumber, 
and coal, And equally numerous and varied are the workingmen 
ie tay whose wages, if there is not protection, may be greatly 
redueed. 

Mr. Chairman, another reason why the Government should be con- 
siderate of this industry is because during the war for the pres- 
ervation of the Union it levied a tax of $1 per barrel and collected 
large sums of money upon oil, although the tax was local, and there- 
fore, according to subsequent decisions of the Supreme Court, uncon- 


stitutional. 
We ask for protection because other nations while rofiting by 
our discovery and inventions have developed large fields of oil and 


have put a prohibitory tariff on our product. After the sory 
of the enormons oil fields in Russia, due to our inventions and skill 
workmen, Russia has not only put a prohibitory tariff on our oil 
but has recently shipped some cargoes to this country. This shows 
conclusively that the present low duty on oil should be increased 
instead of removed. I had pre an amendment placing a duty 
of 25 cents per barrel on crude, and 1 cent per on on lu 
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eating and refined oil. But as before explained had not the oppor- 
tunity to offer it. > 

The Russian oil, we are informed, can be produced at the wells 
for 8 or 10 cents per barrel, and notwithstanding its inferior quality 
may be shipped in the near future to this country. 

The Peruvian oil is similar to ours. It is produced in quantities 
on the ocean shore and can be cheaply transported to the Pacific 
coast, vvhich is now beginning to produce oil itself. The importa- 
tion has already begun, and yet Peru has a prohibitory duty on our 
oil. 

Canada has a duty of 7 cents per gallon on refined oil, and this is 
double the cost of refined oil at our works. Canada also produces 
oil, therefore its duty isa discrimination against us. The petroleum 
business has grown to be a vast industry. Since its discovery in 
1859 we have produced about 600,000,000 barrels of oil. Notwith- 
standing the high duty placed upon it by foreign nations, it has 
stood for years third on our export list, and its exported products 
haye amounted to more than $1,100,000,000. When we consider the 
vastness of the business, extending over many States, and embracing 
so many pursuits, it is most surprising that it should be placed upon 
the free list without permitting its discussion before the House. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, there were collected from 

customs duties during the fiscal year ending June 30, last, 
$203,355,016; internal revenue, $161,027,623; from the postal 
service, $75,896,933, and from miscellaneous sources enough in 
addition to bring the total revenue collected up to $461,716,561. 
Our total expenditures for the same year were $459,374,8S7, of 
which $159,357,557 were paid for pensions; that constituting the 
largest item. Our income exceeded our expenditures by 
$2,341,674. 
In his annual report to Congress, submitted on December 
19, the Secretary of the Treasury said that ‘‘ during the first 
five monthsof the present fiscal year the expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment had exceeded its receipts to the amount of 829,918, 
095.66.” Such was the deficit for fivemonths. He said that he 
estimated that the loss of revenue had been stayed, and that at 
the end of the fiscal year there would be a deficit of not to ex- 
ceed $28,000,000. But in this he was mistaken, for on the Ist 
day of January of the present year the deficit was over $7,000,000 
larger than it was when the report was written, and about the 
10th of the present month the press reported that the Secretary 
had gone before the Committee on ce of the Senate and 
had stated that the . in the Treasury had then increased 
$10,000,000, and that no relief was in sight. 

In a letter addressed tothe chairmanof the Senate Committee 
on Finance, under date of January 13, the Secretary admitted that 
he was mistaken in the figures given in his annual report. He 
said: 

The estimate then made was based upon the assumption that the worst ef- 
fects of our financial disturbances had already been realized, and that there 
would be a substantial increase in the revenues for the remainder of the 
year. While it was not believed that the deficiency then actually existing 
would be one by increased revenues in the future, it was hoped that no 
additional deficiency would occur; but the receipts and expenditures during 
the month of December and up to the 12th day of the present month show that 
e estimate of a deficiency of $28,000,000 at the close of the year was too 

OW. 

And after giving a monthly statement of receipts and expendi- 
tures, he - 

If the same average . should occur, the total difference 
388 receipts and expenditures on the 20th day of June next will be 
He gives a statement of assets and liabilities, and continues: 

It will appese from this statement that the coin reserve has been ređuced 
to 874,108,149, and it is evident from the condition of the Treasury that the 
Department will have no means to defray the ordinary expenses of the Gov- 
ernment unless a large part of the payments are hereafter made out of that 
fund. If this is done the coin reserve will be reduced by the Ist of February 
to about 886,801, 884, a sum wholly inadequate for the purposes for which it 
was created. = 

He continued the letter by asking special legislation author- 
izing him to issue bonds (to borrow money) to carry on the or- 
dinary functions of the Government. Four days later, on Jan- 
uary 17, another communication from the Secretary is made 
public, and it is in the form of an invitation to the public to in- 
vest in bonds of the United States to the amount of $50,000,000. 

The Secretary has determined that the present law gives him 
ample authority to issue United States bonds and increase the 
interest-bearing indebtedness of the country. He did not so re- 
gard that matter in his annual report, to which I have already 
referred. I find on pages 47 and 48 of that document the follow- 
ing language of the Secretary: 

I recommend that the third section of the act to provide for the resump- 
tion of specie payments, approved January 14, 1875, which confers authority 
upon the Secretary of the Treasury to issue and sell certain descriptions of 
United States bonds, be so amended as to authorize him to issue and sell, at 
not less than par in coin, bonds to an amount not exceeding 8200. 000, 000, etc. 

This express authority of Congress was no doubt asked for the 
reason that the present law was enacted for a special p e— 


urpos' 
“to provide for the resumption of specie payments - and it was 


thought that the authority to issue bonds for any other purpose 
was not given to the Treasury. 

In his message calling Congress together in extra session the 
President attributed all our troubles to the silver-purchasing 
clause of the Sherman law,” and asked for its repeal. In this 
he his been accommodated, but no relief has come. Confidence 
in our money system has to some extent been the result, for 
money has come out of its hiding places, but it still refuses to 
leave the safety vaults and seek investment in our productive in- 
dustries, the only condition in which it is of practical benefit to 
the masses of the people. 

During the last few months a careful observer will have 
noticed the following evolution as having taken place in the con- 
trolling minds of the present Administration: 

1. The cause of the business depression was the Sherman 
law,” and its repeal would signal a return to prosperity. 

2. The re of the Sherman law” did not have the ex- 
pected results. 

3. It might become advisable to issue interest-bearing bonds 
to defray running expenses, but the Secretary of the Treasury 
did not possess the necessary authority, 

4. The deficit in the Treasury had reached its limit. 

5. Conclusion 4 was erroneous and the deficit continued to in- 
er ease. 

6. It is absolutely geet | that Congress grant to the Sec- 
retary without delay the authority asked for to issue bonds. 

7. No additional authority is required and the Secretary will 
issue the bonds. 

8. Bonds are offered. 

Ever since we first met in extra session demands have come 
through the organized representatives of capital in Wall street 
that authority be given the Administration to increase the in- 
debtedness of the country by an issue of bonds, and the Admin- 
istration seems to be in full accord with that desire. 

On the Ist day of July, 1888, the public debt was $950,522,500. 
On July 1, 1892, it was $585,029,330. It had been reduced during 
the four years of Republican Administration $365,493,170. The 
best thing that the present Administration has to offer is to 
make a loan. But our Democratic friends say that the McKin- 
ley law is at the bottom of the difficulty. During the first two 
years under that law the Republican Administration found no 
difficulty in defraying all the current expenses of the Govern- 
ment from the revenues it afforded, and applying $139,283,780 
on the public debt. Surely, then, it can not be the fault of the 
McKinley law. 

This is the first time since the war that the condition of the 
Treasury has been such that it has even been intimated by any 
Secretary that a necessity existed for borrowing money to defray 
the ordinary expenses of government. This condition has come 
upon us since the last general election and since the installation 
of the present Democratie Administration. 

And it might not be irrelevantin this connection to add that 
when the Harrison Administration desired to renew some of the 
bonds then falling due at a lower rate of interest it had no diffi- 
culty in placing them at the low rate of 2 per cent. The best 
terms in Secretary Carlisle's offer are 5 per cent, with the hope 
that the premiums offered may be such as to reduce the actual 
rate of interest to be paid to 3 per cent. 

We have then reached a condition where, in the opinion of the 
Administration, bonds must be issued increasing the interest- 
bearing indebtedness of the country in times of profound peace 
or some of our present liabilities must remain unpaid. If the 
latter horn of the dilemma is taken it is easily seen that the pen- 
sion list will be about the firsttosuffer. It is the one large item 
most severely attacked by the Administration at the same time 
that it would furnish the greatest relief to the Treasury. 

Not since the Administration of Buchanan has the Treasury 
been in its present exhausted condition in a time of peace. 

Upon the Committee of Ways and Means is devolved the duty 
of reporting to this House measures to provide a sufficient reve- 
nue. Has that duty been fulfilled by the bill now before us? 
Does that bill even undertake to stay the present drain, to say 
nothing about replenishing the present shortage? The major- 
ity does not even pretend that there will be an increase of reve- 
nue by this bill. On the contrary, the chief merit they claim for 
it is that it will reduce the revenues. The majority of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means has furnished us with an estimate 
of the duties that will be collected under the bill before us, 
and I use their figures. On the last page of the estimates fur- 
nished they give the duties collected last year as 3198,373,452.97. 
They estimate the duties to be collected under the Wilson bill 
at $122,665,668.91, showing a reduction of duties of $75,707,784.06. 
Add this to the deficiency now in sight and within two years the 
issue of two hundred mill ions in bonds, which amount has been 
suggested by the Administration, will have to be repeated. At 
the present rate, and with the enactmentof the laws which bear 
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the stamp of the present Democratic Administration, 8500, 000,000 
will be added to the interest-bearing debt of the country before 
Cleveland's term expires. 

There are low whisperings that this will all be made good by 
the imposition of an income tax. But the fate of that proposi- 
tion seems extremely doubtful, and it is not likely that a party 
which has at all times been opposed to an “‘inquisitorial tix,” 
that has vigorously and vehemently denounced the Repub ican 

ty for resorting to it at a time when the quelling of the Rebel- 
fion made it absolutely necessary, should now reverse its record. 
Atany rate we have in yain looked for some explanation from the 
majority of theCommitteeon Waysand Means of the phenomenal 
position they 8 87 The only excuse they give for pressing 
the consideration of this measure at the present time is that the 
country has decided that taxes are too high and that the major- 
ity is going to reduce taxation because they were elected upon 
that issue. If the country in the election of 1892 meant to repu- 
diate its indebtedness, to nullify its pension laws, tostop paying 
for its postal service, or for the carrying on of its courts and 
civil administration generally, thé election of the present ma- 
jority seems to fill those expectations to overflowing. If the 
most radical anarchists had possession of this House we might 
expect just such propositions as the presentone. They could 
do no worse. 

In referring to their instructions implied in their election on 
the tariff issue in 1892, the majority entirely overlooks the fact 
of the election of 1893, which, in every Northern State having an 
opportunity to voice its sentiments on the subject, more than 
overruled its determination of the previous year, and with the 
voice of a voleano spoke for the continuance of the Republican 
policy of protection. 

If the command of the people is to be regarded, why do not 
our friends on the other side of this question take heed of the 
last elections? 

We have heard during the preparation of this bill of Demo- 
cratic dissensions, that this Representative and that Represen- 
tative on the other side was going to oppose it, but as the dis- 
cussion proceeds the opposition melts away, and the Cleveland 
pay ” receives their support. Great was the Diana of the 

phesians, but much greater is the power of patronage wielded 
by the Democratic President! Now, as in the silver debate, 
pan profiting by his experience from that period, the Presi- 

ent understands the power of a few offices judiciously distributed 
in removing mountains of opposition. For that reason. and from 
observations on the floor, it is safe to say that the Wilson bill 
will pass the House in about its present form, and any Demo- 
cratic opposition to it is simply a little by-play for the benefit of 
the galleries and remote districts. [Laughter.] 

The difficulty in which our Democratic friends now find them- 
selves grows out of the fact that they have never treated the 
subject of Republican tariff legislation honestly. They have 
persistently misrepresented the McKinley law. If this bill was 
a bill constructed upon the lines of the late Democratic national 

latform—upon the lines of the instructions under which our 
mocratic friends were elected—that is, if it were a tariff for 
revenue only,” then the criticism of dishonesty would have no 
application. It would Mon porte upon the free list all those do- 
mestic articles which the McKinley bill taxes, and would place 
the duties on articles not coming in competition with domestic 
10 8 and which under the McKinley law are admitted free. 
t would have been an honest carrying out of the Chicago 
panor and, however ruinous such a system of duties would 
ave been in its results to the industries of the country, the 
present majority might have answered that they were carrying 
out the instructions implied in their election. But with a few 
unimportant exceptions the Wilson bill does not pee anything 
upon the dutiable list not there under the McKinley law. It 
reduces rates below the point of protection, or places upon the 
free list absolutely articles now dutiable. 

The gentleman from New York Mr. COCKRAN]the other day, 
in advocating the bill, referred to the fact thatthe placing of the 
duties in England upon only a few articles, admitting all others 
free, had given Eng 
that fact. Nor does anyone dispute the fact thatthe Democratic 
platform instructed our Democraticfriends,if they consider them- 
Selves instructed, as they pretend, to follow out the English sys- 
tem. England imposes duties for revenue only,” exactly what 
the Democratic platform provides, and she levies those duties 
upon coffee, tea, cocoa, tobacco, dried fruits, and spirits. There 
is no doubt but that we can provide liberally for all our neces- 
sary expenses by changing to the English system. But this bill 
does not pretend to do that. All that the Wilson bill undertakes 
to do is to mutilate and disfigure the McKinley law, which was 
an honest and sincere effort to carry to its perfection the system 
of protection, and which had more regard for the American pro- 
Jucer than for the foreign importer. [Applause.] 


‘all are familiar with the leadin, 


d a sufficient revenue. No one disputes 


This bill furnishes neither revenue nor protection. If it did 
either it might be defended as consistent. 

The questions of protection or free trade have been before the 
American people for so many years without interruption that 
features of the two systems. 
The word free“ has been used by the advocates of the English 
system to conjure with as a catch phrase in campaigns, but like 
many other terms it receives its significance only from its asso- 
ciations. 

There is at least one benefit to be derived from the present 
discussion: Our opponents have in their advocacy of the present 
bill with remarkable unanimity declared in favor of free trade 
absolutely and without qualification. They tell us that this is 
only the beginning of the end of protection. and the country owes 
them its thanks for this frankness. They tell us that it is only be- 
cause it will disturb industries built up undera wrongful system 
that they are going at the destruction of that system by piecemeal. 
They are going to reduce the evil by degrees. For fear of hurt- 
ing the dog they will cut off only an inch of his tail at a time, 
but when they get through there will be no tail there. But it 
is a great relief to the country to know this, and itis to be hoped 
ere the next fall's elections there will be no shirking from 
the line. 

When the Republicans elected a President and both Houses of 
Congress in 188s they found a surplus in the 5 which was 
the result of Republican legislation and which had formed the 
basis of attack on the then existing tariff laws by Mr. Cleveland 
and the Democratic party. In his annual message of 1887 Cleve- 
land had denounced the system of protection under which the 
money of the people had been locked up in the Treasury. The 
Mills bill was introduced and passed through the House in the 
summer of 1888. The Allison substitute had been returned to the 
House by the Senate, and upon the issue made by those two meas- 
ures the two great parties went to the country. The result was a 
Republican victory. The Republican party passed the McKinley 
law, which took over $100,000,000 worth of articles from the du- 
tiable list and made them absolutely free of duty. 

But in doing this it followed out protective theories and doc- 
trines. It placed upon the free list such articles only as were 
not produced in this country, or which could not reasonably be 

roduced here. It reduced the duty whera that seemed to be 

igher than the difference in the cost of production here and in 
the competing country. Where the duty was not as high as that 
difference in cost of production, it was increased. The hearings 
and examinations of the different schedules were ample and 
thorough. It wasa Republican measure. It was an American 
measure. It was a protective measure. In its construction 
Americans were consulted, and the first hearing of the com- 
mittes was not opened by farmers of the Bermuda Islands tell- 
ing the committee what they would need in order to secure the 
New York market, as was done before the present committee. 

Ever since the passage of the McKinley act it has been 
abused and maligned as no other act of Congress. It has been 
asserted from this floor and from the hustings that it increased 
duties generally; thatit increased taxation instead of lowering 
it. I know of only one instance where a leading Democrat 
correctly stated the general provisions of the McKinley bill. 
During the campaign of 1888, the present Senator from New 
York, then governor, stated in a speech in the State of Ohio 
that the McKinley act lowered the duties on one-half of all 
dutiable articles; that it placed one-third on the free list, and 
increased the duties on one-sixth. I think that a fair statement 
of its provisions, 

For two years under it the country prospered as it had never 
prospered before. New enterprises started up, labor was plenty, 
and the laborer well paid. It gave a stimulus to business gen- 
erally, at the same time that it furnished a revenue commensu- 
rate with our needs. Every prediction of the Democracy in re- 
gard to it failed. Every prediction of the Republicans was ver- 
ified. It had beenstoutly asserted by its opponents that it would 
ruin our foreign trade, but the very year after its enactment our 
foreign trade was larger than it had ever been before, and the 
balance in favor of this country was over $200,000,000. Ut pre- 
servéd to the American producer the American market, and 
through its reciprocity clauses opened to him new markets 
abroad. Every argument in favor of protection was substan- 
tiated; every argument presented against it was refuted by the 
results. It had been stated that the passage of the McKinley 
bill would necessarily increase the cost of the necessaries of life. 
That question was thoroughly investigated by a committee of the 
Senate of the last Congress, and while the members of the com- 
mittee disagreed as to the cause, they all agreed to the fact that 
prices had not increased, but had been lowered on necessaries. 
They also found that the wages of the laborer had been increased. 

These conclusions were supported by the official statistician 
of the State of New York in a report of the industries of that 
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State, made in the fall of 1892. It was a complete refutation of 
the doctrine promulgated by Mr. Cleveland in his annual mes- 

e of 1887, when he said that protective tariff laws ‘‘ as their 
primary and plain effect, raise the price to consumers of all 
articles imported and subject to duty, by precisely the sum paid 
forsuch duties.” 

In the same message, which has become the Koran of Democ- 
racy—all good Democrats, especially in my own State, havin 
been told during the campaigns that Cleveland, like Mohamme 
in the eyes of the faithful,“ speaks by insviration—Mr. Cleve- 
land further said in following out this political revelation: 

* ported es, 
jj dg smpe d adkegin a 
products, purchase and use things of the same kind made in this country, 
and pay therefor nearly or quite the same enhanced price which the duty 
adds to the imported article. 


Why he qualified the latter statement by the word“ nearly,” 
if the price paid is enhanced by precisely“ the amount of the 
duty, he did not explain. 

But is the duty added to the price? If it is, as stated by the 
President, then the price of wool in the United States under the 
McKinley act is at least 11 cents higher per pound than it will 
be under the Wilson bill. Wool last summer sold in Wisconsin 
for from 12 to 14 cents a pound. Cleveland in his desire to 
cheapen the cost of the ‘‘raw material” to the manufacturer, de- 
sires to put it upon the market 11 cents cheaper, or at from 1 to 
3 cents a pound. Barley now selling at 35 to 45 cents per bushel 
in local markets he wants to give to the brewers at from 5 to 15 
cents. the infamous McKinley bill having placed a duty upon 
that cereal of 30 cents a bushel. 

Such is the tariff doctrine of the present Administration, tak- 
ing its own statements and applying to them figures which can 
not lie,” as they emanate from reports recently issued by Demo- 
cratic officials. Every argument made here has been but the 
echo of this fundamental enunciation of modern Democracy. 
The Cleveland devotees have all faithfully followed his lead. 

One of the stale charges against the Republican doctrine of 
protection before the enactment of the present law, was that 

rotection favored only the manufacturer; that the farmer had 
865 neglected in its provisions. The McKinley law paid special 
attention to farm products, favoring them throughout. It in- 
ore sed the duty on wool. The Wilson bill proposes to place 
wool on the free list. It placed a duty of 30 cents a bushel upon 
barley. The Wilson bill reduces it to 20 per cent ad valorem, 
equivalent to about 8 cents a bushel. The Wilson bill makes 
large reductions throughout the agricultural schedules, placing 
the duties on animal and other food products generally at from 
20 to 30 per cent. A notable exception to this is rice, a product 
of the free-trade State of South Carolina, which is favored by a 
duty of nearly 84 per cent, and Virginia peanuts having a duty 
retained of 72.86 per cent. 

It reduces the duty on butter from 6 to4 cents a pound; cheese 
from 3 cents a pound to 25 percent ad valorem; beans, from 40 
cents a bushel to 20 per cent ad valorem: hay, from $4 to $2 per 
ton; honey, from 20 to 10 cents per gallon; hops, from 15 to 8 
cents per pound; onions, from 40 to 20 cents per bushel; potatoes, 
from 25 to 10 cents per bushel; vegetables, in their natural state, 
from 25 per cent to 10 per cent ad valorem; eggs, from 5 cents 

r dozen to the free list; cabbages, from 3 cents per head to the 

ree list. Having had an opportunity to favor the farmer in- 
stead of following out ante lection promises, he has been made 
the first and principal object of attack. While his wool goes 
on the free list, the very articles made from that wool are pro- 
tected by a duty of 40 per cent ad valorem. In other words, if 
Cleveland be correct, the purchaser is, under this bill, made to 

ay $140 for clothing which, if placed upon the free list, as the 
eee wool is, would cost only 8100. 

According to the statement submitted to us by the committee 
there was imported during the last year of agricultural products 
and provisions, not including wool and a few other articles placed 
on the free list, $35,723,828 worth, upon which a duty of $11,- 
902,261 was collected. We have seen that the duty is needed 
and the committee tells us that the revenue will be increased 
by larger importations. The duties on all of these articles are 
reduced by a little over one-third. In order to maintain the 
revenue therefor, the committee hopes that the farmer of this 
country will be crowded out of a market that naturally belongs 
to him to that extent,and that his foreign competitor may avail 
himself of the favors to which this committee of the American 
Congress invites him. In fact, the committee and the Secretary 
of the Treasury will be sorely disappointed if the American 
farmer shall fail to surrender his own market. 

But it is argued here that the same system that increases the 
price of everything that the farmer and laborer buy loses that 
magio power when it comes to the farmer’s products. We are 
told that he must necessarily sell at prices fixed in the markets 


of the world. While I do not contend that the amount of the 
tariff fixes the increase in price, it seems but natural toconclude 
that as to all those products that are imported into this country, 
even under the McKinley law, the price is to some extent in- 
creased by the protective tariff. : 

What is claimed for protection by its friends is that it secures 
the American market to the American producer by making ar- 
ticles coming in competition with his pay something to the sup- 
port of the Government for that privilege. It is national in its 
character and invites Americans to patronize the home market. 
It gives opportunities to labor in this country, and in so far as it 
develops our natural resources and capabilities it makes us inde- 
pendent as to our material welfare of other people, the final re- 
sult of this being to create a home supply which will eventually 
lead to cheapness. It keeps the money in the family. It might 
be said, and is said, that wheat does not profit by protection, that 
its price is fixed in Liverpool. Admitting that the price is fixed 
in Liverpool, what is it that goes to fix its value there? Supply 
and demand we are told. hile that may not be strictly cor- 
rect, as it is rather what the supply and demand is thought to 
be than what it in reality is that fixes the price, there is no 
doubt but that the e ee of wheat in this country, keep- 


ing 5 out of the European market, tends to increase 
e price. 
We exported in 1892 157,280,351 bushels of wheat and 15,196,- 


769 of flour. Will anyone pretend to say that throwing 
this amount of wheat and its product upon the markets of the 
world did not affect the price, or that the price would not have 
been better if the exportations of wheat had been reduced by 
home consumption to one-half of that amount? We help to fix 
the price of wheat in the world’s market by the amount wesend 
there. It is safe to say that the farmer of Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
and Iowa gave 1 bushel out of every 3 sent abroad to the trans- 
portation companies and to middlemen. It cost him the price of 
1 bushel to get the remaining 2carried tothe market. And from 
the Red River Valley and the Dakotas generally the tax of trans- 
portation isstill higher. And here it must be noted that the cost 
of transportation is an absolute loss to the producer. It ange 
him no return. It is a necessary evil that he can not entirely 
avoid, but which he may mitigate by encouraging a system whose 
tendency is to bring the consumer of his products nearer to the 
place of production. 

Transportation develops nothing; itcreates nothing; it merely 
destroys and consumes. At the best it merely changes the loca- 
tion a things already existing. The more he becomes emanci- 

ted from its expensive service the better for the farmer. It is 

tter for him that his market be in New York or Boston than 
in Liverpool. And if he can bring it within his own State or 
county the less of his labor will be expended to reward a service 
that adds not an ounce to his production. There is not a com- 
munity in the West that does not understand this, or that does 
not willingly tax itself for an extension of its home market or 
for ine facilities to reach adistantone. A protective tariff 
is of the same character as local encouragement to new industries, 
except that it is on a national scale. 

But let us examine a little more closely the agricultural 
schedules of this bill. In the fiscal year 1889 we imported 16,- 
000,000 dozen eggs; they were then free of duty. The McKin- 
ley bill stepped in and said, This market belongs to the Ameri- 
can farmer, and imposed a duty of 5 cents a dozen on eggs. Did 
the farmer receive the advantage intended? It would seem 80 
for during the year 1893 the imports amounted to only 3,318,000 
dozen, or about one-fifth of whatthey were before the enactment 
of the present law. 

BARLEY 

is an important product of the Wisconsin farmer. In 1889 we 
imported into this-country 11,306,925 bushels, besides 150,191 
bushels of malt, almost whollyfrom Canada. In 1893 our impor- 
tations were, of barley, 1,780,808 bushels, and of malt 3,558 bush- 
els. We had taken the market from the Canadian farmer and 
given it to his American competitor to that extent. And be it 
remarked, in this connection, that the farmer of Canada has, as 
to barley, a great advantage over his American brother in the 
Western States in the matter of transportation. His country is 
stretched along the northern border of the Great Lakes, giving 
him every advantage of cheap freights. I believe in giving 
him the American market when he is ready to ask for it as an 
American, but not till then. According to the official reports 
of the Agricultural Department, Wisconsin, Minnesota, lowa, 
and California produce more than half the barley crop of the 
United States. - 

The principal marketsfor the three Northwestern States men- 
tioned are Milwaukee and Chicago, and we may judge of the ef- 
fect of the McKinley bill upon the production of barley in those 


States by comparing the amount marketed before and after it 
‘tom 1884 to 1889, inclusive, the receipts of barley 


took effect. 
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at these two cities averaged 17,300,564 bushels per annum. The | dian side of the line ever since the introduction of the Wilson 


annual average since it took effect has been 25,706,923 bushels, 
an increase of 8,406,303 bushels per annum. These latter figures 
are from the secretaries of the chambers of commerce of the two 
cities and are unquestionably correct. 

What the farmer of the Northwest is fast learning is that he 
can not profitably continue to depend upon wheat; that, regard- 
less of the question of price, he must vary his crop or ruin his 
land. No matter how rich the soil, it is only a question of a few 

ears when he must vary his crop or summer-fallow the land. 
e latter is expensive and renders no return. 

Of all the cereals last year barley was the most remunerative. 
The Statistical Bureau of the Agricultural Department gives the 
values per acre for the country at large and for Wisconsin for 
1893, as follows: 


a FO NE el ee PE 87.03 
5 ccc 7.45 
Barley -..-. 13.19 
Buckwheat 15. 80 
DE 10. 32 
fin beeen 6.23 


Fora series of years the pfice of barley on the farm in Ontario 
and in the United States has ranged as follows averages being 


ASEREEPESE 


The Montreal Gazette quotes prices on barley in Toronto and 
Chicago as follows for the present month: 


Toronto. Chicago. 

Cents. Cents. 
A ˙ A aseted ane #42 +53-54 
1894 . te RE Se ere 13. 5 150-54 


* 


* Best. Choice. 


It will be seen that, while the price is not increased in the 
United States by the“ precise” amount of the duty, there is 
after alla very material difference in favor of our side of the 
line. But our Democratic friends will undoubtedly say that 
barley is the brewer's ‘‘ raw material,“ and for that reason 
ought to be free. 

The increase of the duty upon barley and consequent increase 
of price dispels that other Democratic fallacy that the con- 
sumer pays the tax.” I leave it to the Democratic side of the 
House to say whether a glass of beer costs more than it did 
under alower duty. [Applause.] 

Our barley crop does not seek the ‘‘ markets of the world.” It 
is satisfied to stay at home and save freight and handling gen- 
erally. At the time the McKinley bill was under discussion it 
was claimed that we could not raise in this country a grade of 
barley equal to the Canadian, an unpatriotic assertion, since that 
time thoroughly refuted. The Milwaukee Malt and Grain Com- 
pany, a concern that understands this business, and whose inter- 
est it is to secure the very best of barley for malting purposes, 
says in a circular lately issued: 

The full effect and benefits of the 30 cents duty are now just to 
make themselves manifest. The ee gunay of the barley rai in 
the States above referred to (Wisconsin, nesota, lowa, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and Nebraska) is rapidly making friends for it everywhere, 
and more particularly in those sections of the country where formerly Cana- 
dian barley was in eral use. It can not be claimed that the American 
cereal is inferior to its foreign rival, as witness the unexcelled reputation of 
Milwaukee beer, in the manufacture of which our own barley is almost ex- 
clusively employed. 


The great brewing centers of Buffalo, Rochester, New York, 
Philadelphia, and Boston will be absolutely taken away from the 
Western producer of barley and turned over to his Canadian 
competitor by the Wilson bill. His market in Milwaukee and 
Chicago would beyond question also be invaded. 

There has been a very audible chuckle heard from the Cana- 


bill into the House. The history of 1888 is repeating itself. At 
that ere feor financial mme of 5 e the 
people of that country upon the prospect of having opened to 
them, through the Mis bill, the 3 8 their 
vegetable products to the extent of 822,000. 000. 

The argument as to barley applies with still more force to West- 
ern ponos; which would be entirely excluded from the Eastern 
market were it not for protection. Freight rates would give the 
market to the foreigner. 

WOOL 


has for years been the constant object of the attacks of the free 
trader, and in the bill before, us goes on the free list as “raw 
material.” This is only what might be expected, for it has 
never received any quarter on the part of Democracy. They 
tell us that protection has not benefited the wool industry. 
What does the statistical report issued under the supervision of 
the present Secretary of the Treasury say on that subject? My 
figures are from that source. A high duty was placed upon wool 
in 1867. We had in 1868, which is the first year given in the 
report referred to after 1860, 38,991,912 sheep. That Jaw re- 
mained in force with only slight modifications until 1883, when 
the duty was lowered. ; 

The number of sheep in the meantime increased to 50,626,626, 
which was the highest point reported, in 1884. Under the lower 
duty of 1883 the sheep industry suddenly began to decline and 
touched in 1889—the year before the McKinley bill became a law— 
low-water mark at 42,599,079 sheep. The McKinley bill again 
revived the raising of ea and gave it a new stimulus, and 
the number of sheep reported for 1893 is 47, 273,553. 

So we find, without pe gy that under a fairly protective 
duty the number of sheep in the country perceptibly increases, 
while as soon as the duty is lowered the number falls off. This 
is more than a mere coincidence. It repeats itself with every 
change in the law. Have we not the best of reason, then, in 
view of the past, for expecting that placing wool upon the free 
list will drive the sheep of the country to the shambles? 

Now this is a revenue measure,” we are told, and according 
to the theory of the gentleman from New York, we are to have 
an increase of income from it. How much of a revenue does the 
gentleman expect from an article that is placed on the free list? 
Our domestic production of wool in 1892 was 294,000,000 gouna; 
of which 293,797,544 was consumed in this country. e im- 
ported sarp d the same year 148,670,652 pounds, ‘or about one- 
third of all the wool our people need. ill it be claimed that 
it would be an advantage to this country to import a still greater 
amount and send that much more money out of the country? 
This certainly is not an article that is in search of a foreign 
market. Let it retain the domestic market until it approxi- 
mately answers its demands at least. 

Those who class wool as raw material” have little knowledge 
of the care and labor n toits profitable production. But 
the same argument that applies to wool sopua likewise to 
every other 3 labor which this bill places upon the free 
list. Wool is never raw material.” It is never a spontaneous 
productionof nature. From the time the first work is done to 
prepare the land in clearing or breaking it, down through the 
successive stages of bu the sheep, fencing, seeding, provid- 
ing food and shelter, and protection against wolves or dogs, 
shearing and marketing, labor enters into the cost of its pro- 
duction. Wool is no more raw material to the manufacturer 
than cloth is to the tailor, and with as much reason may the 
tailor ask that cloth be made free, because it is his raw ma- 
terial, as does the manufacturer ask for free wool. Nothing is 
raw material that is the result of human labor. 


IRON ORE 


under this bill is made free, because it is raw mate: * And 
still there is, perhaps, nothing which receives all its value so 
exclusively from the labor bestowed upon it as does ore. While 
unexplored in the ground it is absolutely without value. Dis- 
tant from facilities for transportation, the richest beds of iron 
ore are absolutely worthless. It begins to receive value from 
the time the explorer’s ax blazes the way to the place of the de- 
posit. It increases in value when the first shovel of earth is re- 
moved on the railway which will enable it to reach the use of 
man. All its value consists in the labor bestowed upon it di- 
rectly or indirectly, in the building of roads, constructing of 
dwellings, opening up the mine, digging the ore, loading it on 
cars or vessels, and transporting it to the smelter. 

The country about Lake Superior is remarkably rich in iron- 
ore deposits. The Gogebic, the Vermillion, and the Mesaba 
ranges have opened their rich treasures within a very few 
years—the last named within the last two years. Some of its 
properties are so easy of operation that cars can be loaded di- 
rectly from the mine with a steam-shovel. This has led some 
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of the enthusiastic parties interested in the development of that 
country to believe that even under free trade it can crowd out 
all competitors. They seem to forget that the cost of raising 
the ore from the mine forms but a small part of the value of ore. 

Ore is worthless without a market. It isa heavy product, and 
its transportation is therefore necessarily expensive. Trans- 
portation usually forms the major part of its cost before it is 
transformed intoiron. There is as yet no great market for ore 
in the immediate vicinity of Lake Superior. It is shipped East 
for reduction. It comes directly in competition with the other 
ores reduced at Pittsburg and Lake Erie ports. The McKinley 
bill reduced the duty on ore and on manufactured iron to the 
lowest point consistent with a retention of the American market. 
Cheap ocean freights from foreign ports make the ore and iron 
industries the most susceptible to foreign invasion. Freights by 
lake and rail from the Superior region to the East would make 
it absolutely impossible to compete with the imported products 
on the Atlantic coast. 

The average freight on iron and steel from Pittsburg to At- 
lantic ports is 84.48 per ton. The average freight from Ant- 
werp and Liverpool to the same ports is 31.25. The foreigner 
has an advantage in freights alone, supposing that the cost of 
production, wages, etc., is exactly the same, of $3.23. 

To the Gulf ports the freight rates are from Pittsburg $8.96, 
and from Antwerp and Liverpool $2.44; and to the Pacific ports 
from Pittsburg $10.75, and from Antwerp and Liverpool $3.40 
per ton of 2,240 pounds. 

We can hardly expect to see the same amount of railroads 
constructed during any one year as was the facta few years ago. 
The largest single item of iron consumption to-day consists in its 
use as structural iron in buildings, bridges, and the like. The 
large cities of our Eastern coast, furnishing to a great extent 
the present market, would be absolutely turned over to the for- 
eigner under the schedules proposed. 

e result to the miners of the Superior region of the present 
depression, caused as I believe entirely by the threatening atti- 
tude of the party in power to the industries of the country, is 
deplorable indeed. But it is not only the miner who is affected 
by placing ore on the free list. To give some idea of the im- 
portance of this industry, I desire to call the attention of the com- 
mittee to a statement made before the Committee on Ways and 
Means by Mr. W. R. Sterling, of the Illinois Steel Company of 
Chicago, on September 11, last. He says: 

To transport the product of the Lake Superior iron ore districts in the 

ear 1892 would have required the continuous service of 180 steamers, mak- 
25 consecutive trips and 2,000 tons on every trip. Or, in other 
words, the same vessel capacity that would move 300,000,000 bushels of grain 
upon the lakes were req to transport the iron ore. It is little wonder 
that the severe curtailment of freight this year has thoroughly demoralized 
lake rates and thrown out of business a large number of vessels. 

It has thrown out of employment $50,000,000 worth of vessels 
owned in fifteen different States of the Union. And throwing 
vessels out of employment, Mr. Chairman, means to throw men 


out of employment. 

There are many things besides ore that enter into its reduction 
and preparation, and directly and indirectly the depression of 
the iron industry reaches every laborer in the community wholly 
or chiefly dependent upon its thrift. Mr. Sterling says that in 
the Illinois Steel Company’s plant it had required the consump- 
tion of four and two-thirds tons of raw material” in 1887 for 
every ton of steel rails produced; that each ton of this raw ma- 
terial was moved an average distance of 412 miles, at an average 
cost of $2.04 per ton. Inother words, the freighton the material 
entering into each ton of rails manufactured amounted to $9.52. 

ing his figures from the last census reports. Mr. Ely, pres- 
ident of the Western Iron Ore Association, of Cleveland, pre- 
sented to the committee a statement showing that the invest- 
ments of capital in the mining industry in e Superior region 
and in affording the e transportation facilities reached 
the enormous aggregate of 8182, 894, 985. : 

That magnificent passenger whaleback ” steamer, the Chris- 
topher Columbus, plying last summer between the city of Chi- 
cago and the World's Fair Grounds, and having a capacity of 
5,000 passengers, was built in the city of Superior, in my dis- 
trict. There entered into her construction 2,000 tons of raw 
material,” costing, laid down in Superior, $15,000. The ore came 
out of the Lake Superior mines. Completed, the Christopher 
Columbus cost $365,000; only $15.000 being raw material,” and 
$350,000 labor. She is owned by the builders, and no profit from 
construction enters into this. Will anyone say that the ship- 
yards at Superior have not been of immense benefit, not ooy to 
the laborers directly employed, but in the large market they 
have afforded to the ađjoining country? Many farm products 
consumed in a local market do not bear transportation to a dis- 
tance, both because of their perishable character and because of 
the cost of transportation. They may be, and generally are, 
the most profitable in a good local market. Three thousand 


dollars’ worth of ‘‘raw material“ will build a ship and machin- 
ery worth $203,000—$200,000 being labor and raw material” 
me $3,000 profit. This refers to vessels of the “whaleback” 
class. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. COCKRAN] says it makes 
no difference to us whether the balance of trade is in favor of or 
against this country. To his mind the anxiety of the Adminis. 
tration last summer, when our gold was going out of the coun- 
try to pay heavy balances against us, was without rhyme or 
reason. He says that if we send money out of the country we 
receive goods for it and have as much of value as at the begin- 
ning. But the gentleman does not follow out his reasoning to 
its legitimate results. 

Suppose the imports were clothing, and when they were worn 
out there were no more funds to send for a new cargo. Then 
our money would be gone, and the clothing would be gone, 
and there would be nothing to represent the wealth of which 
the gentleman speaks. Had the same amount of clothing been 
porosa of an American manufacturer the pay for it would 

ave remained in the country, and in the natural distribution 
that takes place in an industrial community would have been 
ready for another investment. That is what has taken place 
in this country in protective periods, while money has flowed 
out of the country endangering our credit and ruining our in- 
dustries during periods of free trade. Just like an individual, 
so the country can not continue to pay out more money than 
it receives without ruinous results. 

I have compared our statistical reports as to this point and 
have taken the free-trade period under the Walker tariff of 1846 
and compared it with a like period under Republican protection. 

During the fifteen years from 1846 to 1860, inclusive, we bought 
from other countries goods to the amount of $370,326,880 more 
than we sold to them. We paid that amount to settle the bal- 
ances against us, At the end of that period we were poor; our 
industries were in the most deplorable condition, our credit was 
ruined. The Secretary of the Treasury then, as now, offered 
bonds for sale to carry on the ordinary functions of the Govern- 
ment, and he sold them at a discount although they bore a high 
rate of interest. 

Contrast with this the period of protection from 1876 to 1890 
inclusive, and mark the difference. During the latter period o 
fifteen years we sold to other countries goods to the value of 
$1,650,445,146 more than we bought of them. Instead of running 
the country in debt we reduced our indebtedness from $1,722,- 
676,300 to $725,313,110, or about one thousand million dollars. 
Not only did we do this, but we resumed specie payment and 
placed the country upon a firm financial basis permanently. 

There is nothing i 8 about this, and no reasoning dif- 
ferent from that which applies to individual affairs is necessary. 
If not mystified by sophistry the problem is as plain as the ac- 
counts of an individual at a village store. 

Only two years of the fifteen during the free-trade period of 
1846 to 1860 was the balance of trade in our favor. Only two 
years out of the fifteen during the period from 1876 to 1890 was 
the balance of trade against us, and those were the last two years 
of Cleveland is former Administration. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe in pees in spots. Ido 
not believe in itif it is to be applied to only a few favored in- 
dustries. Ido not believe in eee manufactured woolens 
if wool goes on the free list. Treat all alike, the farmer and the 
manufacturer, the miner and the smelter, and the worker in the 
more advanced stages of iron. The West is largely the pro- 
ducer of what our friends on the other side are pleased to call 
„raw material.” If any Eastern manufacturer deludes himself 
with the idea that he can retain the Western market for his 
poe finished productand import his“ raw material from 

oreign countries free of duty he does not understand the spirit 
of the West. 

If we are to have free trade, let us have it generally applied, 
and not as in this bill, only to the producer of the material that 
the manufacturer buys, while manufactured products remain 
protected. Ifitis a good thing, why do we find so many Dem- 
ocrats objecting to having it applied to the productions of their 
own districts? Are youafraid of your own medicine? [Laugh- 
ter.] It would certainly seem so from the scenes enacted here 
during the last two weeks. 

The committee recommends that the general system of im- 
posing duties be changed, and that the rate be fixed upon the 
value of the article and not upon the unit of that article. It 
pre‘ers ad valorem to specific duties. 

This is a departurefrom a long-established rule which has had 
the spprovai of all Secretaries of the Treasury of recent 8 
including the Democratic Secretary during President Cleve- 


land’s first Administration, as being easiest of execution and most 
honest in its results. This will naturally have the effect to en- 
courage the importation of cheap and worthless goods. 


Shoddy 
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will have a decided advantage over honest fabrics under the 
Wilson bill. Ad valorems have at all time had a peculiar fasci- 
nation to our Democratic friends. When cotton prints were 10 
cents a yard and the duty was 5 cents a yard the Democratic 
student of economies was satisfied, for he said the equivalent ad 
valorem ” was only 50 per cent. 

But when protective duties started American mills and cre- 
ated a home competition which reduced the price to 5 cents 
a yard he became alarmed, for that meant an ad valorem equiv- 
alent” of 100 per cent. So the cheaper an article became be- 
cause of home competition the greater became this incubus of 
percentage tohim. He lost sight of the price and kept his eye 
on the percentage. According to his ideas the cheaper the arti- 
cle the worse he was off, for had not the ‘‘ad valorem” duty in- 
creased? He preferred the shadow to the substance. It will 
no doubt be a great relief to our friends on the other side to 
have this nightmare removed. 

There is another beauty to the Democratic mind in this new 
departure. When prices fall and the American producer is most 
in need of the protection of his Government he will have the 
least of it. And why not? Is he not the ‘tariff robber,” de- 
serving of death without benefit of clergy? [Laughter.] 

To my mind it is perfectly natural that manufacturing should 
shun Democratic sections of the country. Men do not want to 
invest their money where they are continually placed in a false 
light before their fellow-men. 

believe in a protective tariff spread over all those products 
which we have the natural facilities for producing to an extent 
approximately commensurate with our wants. Especially ought 
those products to be protected which tend to emancipate us in- 
dustrially from reliance upon other countries. Our own natural 
resources ought to be given every encouragement, and the home 
market ought in every instance to be preferred. 

With the division of labor that has been developing during the 
last fifty years, and which is largely the result of invention and 
the use of machinery, man has become more gregarious than 
formerly. Weare more interdependent upon eachother., Each 
individual devotes himself more 3 to his special call- 
ing. He does his allotted part of the work more readily as he 
becomes more expert in it. He works with the precision and 
accuracy of the machine he attends, 

The complaint is frequently heard here that the farmer is not 
holding his own in the march of progress, and statistics are ap- 
pealed to to substantiate that alleged fuct. It is said that the 

reentage of farmers as to the whole population of the country 
is less than it was fifty yearsago. That isundoubtedly true, but 
that fact only goes to show that in the division of labor the 
farmer has notremained unaffected. 

We all know that many things that were made upon the farm 
only a few years ago are now made in the centers of population, 
in the cities and towns. He devotes himself, like men in other 
pursuits, more exclusifély to his special calling. He is un- 
questionably a better farmer for so doing. He buys goods ready 
made which were formerly made on the farm. He finds it 
cheaper than the old method. 

But as we become more dependent upon each other we become 
more directly interested in the condition of our surroundings. 
Modern society is a vast and intricate machine. Noninterference 
by government sounds well in theory, but the interference of 
government is continually extending, and properly 30. Taxes 
are paid to promote the welfare of the whole by affording addi- 
tional safeguards and opportunities to the individual. We tax 
for school purposes people who have no children and we do it be- 
cause we believe that we can more easily protect society by dis- 

Ming ignorance than we can protect our property and our 

ives if we permit its growth. 

The protectionist believes that it is better for society to give 
a man work, even though society pay higher prices for the nec- 
essaries of life, than to support him on charity—not only that it 
is better for the individual, but that in the end it is cheaper for 
the community. [Applause.] Charity is a great virtue, but 
young men and boys that are given to understand that it is their 
main reliance, become worthless tramps. Honest men willing 
to work are to-day idle; families are suffering for want of em- 
ployment. 

There are no longer any strikes. Men ask for work at any 
rate of wages. With one resolution, short and simple, passed 
through this House, assuring the country that our industrial 
system shall not be disturbed, all the idle machinery would be 
set in motion and hope would lighten up the faces of millions of 
homes, money would again flow freely into the Treasury, and 
this Congress would receive the blessings of the country. Pass 
this bill and new investments, new enterprises will hesitate and 
delay, not knowing what its effects will be, and the present de- 
pression will continue for an indefinite period. 

It can not be otherwise, Mr. Chairman, for no one will beable 


to foretell what the effect of the new system will be until it is 
tried. And, furthermore, it is given out boldly that this is but 
the beginning, that this bill is not to be the settled policy of the 
country, that further disturbances will take place as soon as the 
patient so far rallies as to endure another operation. 

There is no country in the world where the same comfortsare 
to be found in the homes of the laborer as in the United States, 
He is here clad in the habiliments of citizenship, and itis not 
only his privilege, but it is his sacred right that he should have 
all blessings which a country rich in every natural advantage 
can bestow. 

While the coat may cost a little more here than in England, 
we have fewer coatless men than any country in the world. 

I believe in popular government. I believe that it can not 
continue to exist with a limited franchise. There is a disposi- 
tion in some parts of the country to exclude from participation 
in government certain classes. It is not confined to any party 
or to any particular section of the country. We find it madea 

art of the fundamental law of the State of Mississippi. It has 
insinuated itself into the legislative apportionment of New 
Hampshire. It has taken the form of a property qualification” 
in the voter, and is frequently eulogized as the ideal of popular 
government. 

Let the laboring man beware of any insidious attempt to limit 
manhood suffrage. It is the beginning ofclass distinctions. Let 
no man say that he alone is competent to determine what is best 
for his fellow-men, and that they shall be excluded from par- 
ticipation in public affairs because they are not his equals in 
worldly possessions. A property basis as the right to partici- 
pate in elections is the beginning of the end of popular govern- 
ment. ; 

The question has been discussed on this floor as to whether 
protection or organized labor is the cause of the high wages paid 
to labor in this country. It is admitted, atleast by some of our 
Democratic friends, that labor is better paid here than in Eu- 
rope. Organized labor,“ Mr. Chairman, or any other labor 
would never have been in a position to make the demand for 
higher wages had it not been for the Republican protective 
policy. 3 The employer undou moy secures the 
cheapest labor he can. The laborer secures all the wages that 
he can. Two conflicting interests meet, and they are generally 
compromised so that the laborer gets more pay than the laborer 
in the same lins of employment in other countries, the employer 
being by protection enabled to pay more than his foreign com- 

titor. 

P Take away the protective wall and the employer would be left 
in the dilemmaof being undersold in his own market by his for- 
eign competitor if he yielded to the demand for higher wages, 
which means higher cost of production, or shutting his shop. 
Either would mean the ruin of his business sooner or later. 

But it is not only higher wages that the American laborer de- 
mands. He asks, and with reason, that his hours of labor be 
shortened. He has during the last twenty years secured ma- 
terialrecognitioninthis regard. Au eight-hour day for labor 
is the demand of labor organizations of to-day. Under free trade 
the laborer might as well banish from his mina forever all hopes 
of aneight-hourday. In the manufacturing industries he would 
compete with labor working twelve hours a day, with the same 
machinery and appliances practically as himself. In an open mar- 
ket how is he to sustain his demands against this competition? 

It would shut down every mill in the United States, or bank- 
rupt the owner ina very few months. He would have to either 
shut down voluntarily or the sheritf would soon close it for him. 
The difference in the hours of labor alone would be equivalent to 
a duty of 50 per cent. With wages exactly alike a50 per cent ad 
valorem duty would measure the degree of protection absolutely 
essential to the continuance of our industries with an eight-hour 
day. Is the laborof the country willing to yield every vantage 

ained * years of agitation and struggle to begin again at the 

ottom 

It is said that the skill and genius and ingenuity of the Ameri- 
can workingman are such that he can compete with the cheapest 
production of the world. Who is this American workingman? 
There are relatively few Americans“ who enter the factories 
and shops as common laborers. This class of labor is largely 
done by edopted citizens or their immediate descendants. They 
are exactly the same kind of people as their foreign competitors, 
except that they, toa greater or less degree, have adopted the 
more expensive methods of living of this country. 

Saying that they can compete with the cheapest labor of the 
world means only one thing, that they can outstarve the cheap- 
est paid labor in the world. This is the test towhich American 
labor will be subjected by the adoption of free trade. There can 
be no other logical deduction from the theories of our Demo- 
cratic friends. 

The Commissioner of Immigration says that during the last 
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few months more people have left our shores than have arrived. 
That is probably true, and it is easy to see that these Demo- 
cratic times” are the cause. 

This Administration has succeeded in doing several things. 
It has stopped immigration. It hasstoppedstrikes. It has also 
stopped most of our industries. It has stopped a good man 
banks. It has been a check upon development generally. It 
did not succeed in stopping a republican government in Hawaii, 
but this must be forgiven, for it made an honest effort. It has 
placed free soup houses among the leading institutions of the 


count 
in this country 


I will not stop to argue the question that w: 
are higher than in Europe. I would insult the intelligence of my 
constituents by so doing. Every community in the Northwest 
is made up largely of individuals who were cradled under another 
flag than the Stars and Stripes. They have torn asunder the 
tenderest ties that surround the human heart in order to provide 
for themselves and their children a happier future and more 

rosperous homes than offered them in the place of their birth. 
They come among us with strong hands and willing hearts to join 
in the developments of a new country and to bear their share of 
its trials and partake of its successes. Applause. 

In the prosperous years that we have enjoyed under protection 
every immigrant stands a living witness refuting the Democratic 
slanders upon the institutions of the country, that the American 
laborer is oppressed and dissatisfied with his lot, and that he is 
more poorly paid than his Euro brother. [Applause.] Iam 
aware that there is considerable clamor, and some of it quite in- 
discriminate, against immigration. Pass this bill and the ques- 
tion of immigration will trouble you no longer. Immigrants 
come here because they expect to better their condition, and 
placi ng the industries of the country upon the European level 
will take away all inducements. 

I donot believe in permitting indiscriminately all classes to 
land on our shores. But the Northwest has received more of the 
foreign element than any other section of the country, and it 

ields to none in patriotism, in intelligence, in re; for the 

Ww, in material development, and in intense Americanism; and 
itis A aad finding fault with the character of its citizenship. [Loud 
applause. 

K r. TUNSTON. Mr. Chairman, I have taken the following 
from the New York Herald of July 18, 1892: 
t in vi ly healthy and flourishin 
„ I tix 3 9 — — une yee greater than 
those of any former year, amounting to #833,000,000, while exports also ex- 
: 88 win, feo record and reached the enormous aggregate of $1,027,090,- 


earnings for the first six months of the year are ater than 
those of any similar period in history, and the output of manufactories has 


been greater than ever before. Business failures for the first half of the. 


present year have been one thousand fewer in number and $40,000,000 less in 

‘oss liabilities than they were during the co mding period of 1891. 

ew industrial enterprises for manufacturing iron, cotton, and woolen fab. 
rics are go into operation in various sections, and while the margin of 
gronu is small, business is on a solid foundation, and the outlook in every 

on is hopeful and encouraging. The grain crop is promising, money 
abundant, and collections are easy. 

In the face of such a condition of thi: the calamit 
main silent. His howling will scare nobody, not even f, for heis too 
smart not to realize that the country is ina marvelously prosperous con- 
dition, and likely to continue so. 

Mr, Chairman, if the National Republican Central Committee 
and all the leaders of the Republican party had met to draw up 
a certificate of recommendation of the party which they repre- 
one er could not have improved on the certificate given to 
all the world by this, one of the leading journals of the United 
States. Coming as it does, from this high source, it su 
anything that has ever been said in commendation of the ad- 
ministration of one political ty by the leaders of another. 
To have elicited this ecomium from a journal of so high charac- 
ter is something of which every American citizen should be 
proud. Also, President Harrison in his last message to Con- 
gress, said: 

Sohigha degree of prosperity and eral a diffusion of the comforts of 
life ware ore Teiars Pa gon So 5 2 sy > N 


The foregoing perega have gone into history, and will for- 
ever stand as an ription upon the milestone of our political 
existence which marks the thirtieth year of a protective tariff. 
How wonderfully in contrast with this was the message of James 
Buchanan to Congress in 1857 in which he said: 


With plenty in all the productions and in all the elements of 
natural wealth, our manufactures have suspended, our public works are 
retarded, and thousands of useful laborers are thrown out of employment 
and reduced to want. 


This also is a milestone marking the highest point of an era of 
fourteen years of free trade, and the inscription upon it has also 
gone into history, and should forever serve asa to those 
who may be disposed to throw open our ports free to the com- 
merce of the world. How wonderfully in contrast with the lan- 
guage of President Harrison and the New York Herald, just 
cited, is the present condition of our country, which marks the 


howler” must re- 
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first year of a party pledged to free trade. In this there is an 
object-lesson which can not fail to convince the most skeptical 
that American prosperity can only be obtained through a system 
of political economy which secures to us for our own special 
benefit all the naturaladvantages which we hold over the balance 
of the world. 

I am not one, sir, who advocates protection upon a plea that 
we are weak, but I advocate it and believe in it because we are 
strong; strong in our resources, strong in the richness of our 
mountains, strong in the fertility of our soil, strong in the ge- 
nius of our people, and strong in the faith that we can here work 
out a higher and better civilization which gives to every mau a 
chance to make a home for himself and to Gothe and to educate 
his family, and to be a man in every sense of the word; I advo- 
cate it because I believe in reserving the advantages of this 
country for ourselves and those who may become our citizens, 
and for those who may come after us. Thisis strictly our coun- 

ry. 

It belongs to us through an inheritance from our fathers, who 
won it by their courage and wisdom, and consecrated it to liberty 
through a government by the people. We have here built up, 
by our industry and energy, the finest markets in all the world; 
for our people earn more money and spend it more freely than 
any others upon the earth. Our markets areinvaluable, and we 
do not propose tosurrender them for the profits of others so long 
as they are needed for ourselves. [Applause.] 

If I could have my way I would not permit a pound nor adol- 
lar’s worth of foreign goods to land in competition with our 
products without laying a duty on it sufficient to make the dif- 
ference between the cost of production in Europe and this coun- 
try. I would do this to secure to the American producer the 
American markets, to secure to the American workingman 
American wages; to raise revenue to pay the expenses of the 
Government, and to keep our money at home to do business for 
us instead of sending it abroad to do business for others. These 
are some of the fundamental 3 on which the doctrine of 
the protective tariff rests, and any effort to pervert it from these 
purposes for private gains is unworthy of the great cause, and 
every sincere protectionist should condemn any such movement. 

Free wheat and protected rice do not come within the pale of 
the great system for which we are contending; nor do free cot- 
ton ties and protected hoop iron. When the policy degenerates 
into a struggle of one industry or locality over another, it does 
then become robbery indeed, and should be condemned by every 
honest man. 

The great system of protection should stand as a structure, 
each industry and each interest forming columns upon which 
the whole fabric rests. No one interest can be struck down 
vee great injustice not only to that interest, but to all 
others. 

That we have a constitutional right to adopt and maintain a 
system of protection seems now to have-passed beyond question, 
for this bill which we have now under consideration, and which 
was framed by the most radical representatives of the free-trade 
element, has many features in it that are of a protective char- 
acter. But the trouble with the bill is that it has protection 
without the system. flaughter.] It fosters one industry and 

ulls down another. Itseems to have been framed on the heads 

win, tails you lose” plan, in which the farmer and laboring 
man have lost every time, while those who produce what he con- 
sumes are the fortunate ones in this toss of coppers. 

The factories, machine shops, and forges will start, but it will 
be at a sacrifice greater than this form of government can afford. 
It will be when the manly spirit of the men upon whom this 
country must rely for its prosperity has been subdued and forced 
to take what can be had rather than perish. Mr. Chairman, we 
can notafford this. We cannot afford to force the working peo- 
ple of this country into the condition of wooden shoes and work- 

g shirts, with the coarsest food for a constant diet and meat 
once a week. 

We can not afford to force their children from the schools into 
the factories. Such conditions may exist in Europe, but they 
are unsuited to the spirit of our institutions. When that con. 
dition comes to us we may doubt the possibility of the Republic. 
But, thank God, the men whom this bill would thus humble are 
not of the kind that readily submit. With millions of ballots 
they will sweep from power the party that would thus humble 
an American citizen. 

This bill is founded upon the false idea that the laboring man 
will be fully compensated for the loss or reduction of his wages 
by cheap goods which he may obtain for himself and f: y- 
There is nothing now nor has there been anything to prevent 
him from buying cheap American goods. There is not a cent's 
taxon anp Amara prođuction, excepting whisky and tobacco, 
and that is under the internal-revenue system and is in no way 


connected with the tariff. 
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The plea, however, has been thata duty levied upon 18 N 
s enables the American producer to put up the prices of the 
ome production to co md with the prices of the foreign 
with the duty added. Whatever force there may have 

n in this claim forty years ago thereislittle, if any, in it now. 
Seventy millions of poop e can not becontrolled by combinations 
or trusts formed under the shelter of a protective tarif. We 
havealmost aworld within ourselves, and with millions of money 
now idle andseeking profitable investments or borrowers at3 to 
5 per cent, 

t is idle to tell us that the manufacturers of boots and shoes; 
cloths, iron, pottery, and so forth, could long reap unreasonable 
profits from their industries without thousands, if not millions, 
of dollars seeking investment in like industries and thereby 
building up a competition which would force prices down to a 
normal condition. This has proven the case heretofore, and in- 
stead of the prices of home goods advancing when the duty was 
put up to the protective point they have either remained as they 
were or declined. 

But, to be perfectly fair, let us assume that the duty laid on 
foreign goods does add to the home production the amount of 
the duty so laid on foreign goods, upon this assumption let 
us see whether or not it would be better for the American la- 
borer to take American wages and home goods with the so-called 


tax added than for him to take foreign wages and home goods G 


without the so-called tax. 
To this end I submit the following tables compiled from the 
of the Commissioner of Labor. 


bg : — — 
i he following table shows a comparisoh of English and Amer- 
can 


es in nine special occupAtions. Common labor in Eng- 
land is 88.3 cents, and in the United States $1.71. 
rate is maintained almost entire in each branch: 


The same 


~~ 
538 


222 
3 
22 


g. 
z 
2. 
2. 
1. 
2 
2. 
2. 
3. 


888 


The American laborer has the advant:ge of his English com- 
titor, as shown by the 1 table, common laborer, of 
249 per year, and the skilled laborer, included in the eight oc- 
cupations named in the foregoing table, enjoys an average ad- 
vantage of $333 over his English competitor. 

Now, to offset this difference in wages in favor of the Ameri- 
can laboring workman, the tariff reformer offers an inducement 
to a better condition of things in reduced wages with possible 
better prices and tariff taxes taken from the commodities which 
enter into his daily consumption. 

We therefore propose to show, first, to the common laborer 
who has an absolute advantage of $249 annually, what he gains 
by reason of the American tariff (conceding all the Democrats 
claim for it). According to the official figures furnished by the 
Bureau of Labor of the United States, to a family of five persons, 
consisting of husband, wife, and three children, engaged in or- 

i labor, they expend annually for clothing, $56.56; food, 


$182.36; sundries, 373.08; total, $312. This includes all expendi- | 


tures upon which the tariff could possibly in anyway affect the 
rice. 

The amount paid in duty as claimed by the Democrats by the tar- 
iff increasing the price equal tothe amountof the tariff collected 
we find that upon clothing, food, and sundries, the following 
duties are collected: 


If the Democratic theory were true, this man would pay $96.37 
more for articles which enter into his living by reason of the tariff 
than he otherwise would have to pay under free-trade conditions. 
Admitting that the foregoing might be true, he still has the 
enormous advantage of the difference between $96.37 tax and 
$312, the surplus of his wages, being 8215.63, equal almost to the 


1 


8 


| 


Sfer amount earned by his English competitor for thesame pe- 
riod. 

From this it will be seen that the laborer has a large balance 
left to his credit after having paid the so-called tariff tax —suffl- 
cient, if properly cared for, to ay tee a home in a few years 
and thus make him feel that he has a double interest in good 
government. But I deny that, when a succession of years is 
taken, the consumer pays a cent tax by reason of the tariff, and 
I assert on the contrary that he is absolutely a gainer in the way 
of cheaper goods than em were before the tariff was laid. In 
evidence of this assertion I submit the following table showing 


prices of goods in the free-trade days of 1860 and their prices 
under protection in 1892: 


Cotton osiery - 2 
Cotton knit goods 
Co thread 


p 


Sees per dozen 
Per paper. 
ard.. 


. 


clothing 


Cube hope ein obs: 


. 


It should be borne in mind that all this reduction in prices 
was made under what the free trader has chosen to call a high 
protective tariff; for there was no time from 1860 to 1892 when 
the tariff laws even approached free trade. If this decline in 
prices isa tax on the laboring man, I have no doubt that he 
would like to have moreof that kind of a tax. If this is robbery 
of the people, I have no doubt that they can stand a great deal of 
that kind of robbery. And right here is a good time to call at- 
tention to the fact that when the McKinley bill was under dis- 
cussion in the Fifty-first Co the clause relating to tin was 
pecially denounced as a tax and robbery of the people. = 

The Pee man's tin bucket was made the theme for a number 
of touching speeches on this floor; and if half that was said had 
been true, none but the rich could have enjoyed the luxury of 
tin buckets. But instead of the price of tinware advancing it 
has remained just where it was before to the consumer; and the 
industry has been built up from 13,000,000 pounds in 1891 to 100,- 
000,000 pounds in 1892; and we have every reason to believe that 
should the tariff on tin remain as it now is, the price of tinware 
will drop not less than 30 per cent in the next five years. 

Lam aware it is claimed that invention and competition has 
had much to do with the reduction of prices generally. That is 
unquestionably true. Invention and competition, however, 
are the children of protection. For example, the landsman 
spends but little time in improving the speed and adding to the 
safety of seagoing vessels. He knows nothing about them and 
poner cares less. But when brought in contact with the ship- 

uilding industry requisition may be made upon his inventive 


genius for improvements and for original inventions, by 


which ships may be built cheaper and better. 
If England were to do all the args and this country 
none there would be no inventions in that industry here. The 


plowman makes no improvements in ships, nor does the sailor 
make improvements in plows. To develop the talent of inven- 
tive genius there must some immediate demand for the in- 
vention. The demand is created by introducing the industry. 
The industry is introduced by Be pete a Protection intro- 
duced the manufacture of steel , and invention improved on 
the methods until we now can pone steel railsso cheaply that 
Mr. Carnegie, the greatest of manufacturers in that line in 
America, thinks that he can now hold his own with any others 
in all the world. 

Protection introduced the manufacture of clocks and watches 
on a large scale, and invention improved the methods of manu- 
facture until the American timepieces have nosuperior in qual- 
ity, and they have grown cheaper year by year. The same has 
been the case with carpets, hardware, cotton and-woolen goods, 
and so forth. 

I hardly need dwell upon this further, for it must be a; parany 
to everyone that whatever there has been in the way of ven- 
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tion and improvement is largely due to introducing and fostering 
the industry. That the reduction of prices are also due, in ade- 
gree, during periods of protection, tocompetition is certainly true. 

But itis the result of home competition. It has been com- 
petition of one American with another, in which the money 
spent has not gone to foreign countries to add to their pros- 
perity, but has remained at home and gone from the hands of 
one of our citizens to another, invigorating our industries and 
adding to our wealth and prosperity. Nothing proves this fact 
more clearly than the statistics of 1890, which show the increase 
of our wealth from 1880 to 1891 to have been $29 per capita, 
while the statistics of 1860 show an increase of only $16 per 
capita from 1850 to 1860. 

erhaps there is nothing I can cite that will show the advan- 
tages ofa period of protection over a free-trade period more 
clearly than the contrast between the boasted free-trade years 
from 1846 to 1860 and the last twelve years preceding the close 
of 1892. From 1846 to 1860, notwithstanding the war with Mex- 
ico, which should have made good times, and the discovery and 
opening of the California gold mines, which yielded us $665,000,- 
000 in gold, the balance of trade was against us all this time, ex- 
cept two years; and of all that vast sum taken from the Califor- 
nia mines only $50,000,000 of it remained in this country, accord- 
ing to the report of Secretary Chase. 

The larger part of the balance had gone into the lap of Great 
Britain, to foster her industries and fill her treasury, and left 
us in the condition indicated by the extract from President Bu- 
chanan's message, which I cited in the beginning of my remarks. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, in the midst of our wonderful pros- 
perity, arising from enlarged industries in factories and mines 
and agriculture, surpassing in their yearly aggregate the total 
production of the California mines, with the balance of trade in 
our favor and a surplus revenue of $2,000,000 annually, the ma- 
jority at the general election in 1892 decided toreverse all this. 
and turn the nee of trade against us and convert our annual 
surplus of $2,000,000 into an annual deficit of $76,000,000, and to 
levy a direct tax upon the people to defray the expense of the 
Government. = 

In anticipation of the laws that will be passed after such de- 
cision a raid has been made upon the 3 the hundred 
million dollars reserve held to keep the greenbacks afloat at par 
is fast disappearing. The Secretary of the Treasury has been 
already forced to make provision to issue $50,000,000 in bonds to 
replenish the exhausted funds, and the end is not yet. At the 
rate we are now running on the down grade $50,000,000 will not 
last long, and if the Wilson bill should become a law it will re- 


quire several times fifty millions to keep the wheels of the Goy-, 


ernment moving. 

If the issuance of bonds is to be a y the policy of this Ad- 
ministration, we are at a loss to understand the statesmanship 
that opposed their issuance instead of calling Congress together 
to repeal the silver-purchase law of 1890. The fact is, there 
never was any necessity for repealing the so-called Sherman law. 

If the ratio between gold and silver was not as it should be, 
then it should have been readjusted, as was done some years ago, 
and the volume of currency of good money should have been 
made to keep pace with our increased population and enlarged 
business. The repeal of the silver law gave us no relief, but 
only accelerated our plunge down grade. 

r. Chairman, the disease lay deeper than the Sherman law. 
It lay in the business of the country, which had been suspended 
if not absolutely destroyed by a decision of the people to adopt 
a policy which always has left desolation in its track. If we 
could this day reverse that decision a thousand furnaces would 
be lighted in less than thirt days, factories would start their 
wheels and the sound of the hammer of industry would be heard 
on all eee and a million of brawny arms would be bared in hon- 
est toil. 

But all this, the majority report tells us, is to be done by free 
raw material, and therefore cheap raw material. If free raw 
material is to cheapen raw material, then what is to become of 
the producer of raw material? The producers of free raw ma- 
terial are the hardest-worked people in America and_the poor- 
est paid. According to the majority report the value of his 
products and his labor is to be cut down to enable the manufac- 
turer to go into the markets of the world with cheap goods; 
and that this will enhance the price of raw material outstrip- 
ping anything they could have under protection.” 

If this be true where, then, will be the cheap raw material for 
the manufacturers? How is it possible for the manufacturer to 
buy cheap wool and at the same time the woolgrower, who sells 
it to him, gets a high price for it? When this question is solved 
we may no longer despair of perpetual motion. But, Mr. Chair- 
man, what is this that is called raw material and about which 
we have heard so much? Is it not the finished product of the 
men who produce it? Olay in the earth is raw material. Coal 
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and ore in the mines are raw materials. But when any of these 
is dug from the earth and ready for market it is no longer raw 
material, but has become a finished product. 

Wool is the finished product of the farmer. In its production 
he has invested his money and spent his time winter and sum- 
mer. There can be no good reason for exposing his business to 
the competition of the cheap labor of Australia while the men 
who manufacture the wool into cloth receive a fair protection. 
The only excuse that has a shadow of reason about it for placing 
wool on the free list, is that we can not produce a certuin ve 
fine ras which is needed to mix with our wools in the prod- 
uct of the finest grade of cloth. 

This very fine wool, which it is claimed, we have been unable to 
produce, does not constitute more than one-sixth of what we im- 
port. If it be true that we can not produce this extra fine wool, 
then it would be perfectly in line with the principles of protection 
to place it on the free list. But why should this bea reason for 
placing all other wools on the free list, the like of which we can 

roduce in this country, and do produce in large abundance? 

he farmers of this country are blessed with inquiring minds. 
They do not claim to know all things, and therefore ask lots of 
questions; and this will probably be one of the questions they 
will ask next fall. 

The duty on wrapper tobacco in this bill has been reduced 
from $2 to $1, because it is said there are certain grades of 
wrapper tobacco that we can not produce in this country, whilst 
the duty on other tobacco which we can produce is left with the 
old duty. Why was not this done with the wool that we can 

roduce? Certainly the producer of wool is as deserving of 
avorable consideration as the producer of tobacco. We aré 
told, however, that free wool will cheapen wool to the manu- 
facturer and that he will cheapen his products to the peopie. 

How do we know this? If, as is said, he does not give the la- 
borer any of the benefits arising from protection, what reason is 
there for believing that he will give the people any of the profits 
accruing to him by reason of free raw material? Gentlemen 
can not resort to the old argument that he will have to sell 
oeae because of competition of the balance of the world, for 
this bill will leave him protected from the competition of the 
balance of the world; even the poor man’s blanket, the subject 
of so many pathetic speeches, comes in for its share of the so- 
called tax. 

How do we know that the manufacturers of woolen goods will 
not combine and put up the prices instead of putting them down, 
notwithstanding free raw material? And, Mr. Chairman, we 
find our friends, who heretofore have been decrying the manu- 
facturers as monopolists and robbers and itching and burnin 
in their holy wrath to get hold of them now, upon being turne! 
loose, gently stroking them with the hand of protection while 
they play the wolf with the sheep and lambs of the farmer. 

Now let us see what else the Wilson bill gives the farmer? 
This class of persons, whose profits always have been small and 
labor hard, seem to have been made the recipients of the wrath 
which heretofore the free trader has been storing for the special 
benefit of the manufacturer. Notice, if you please, the columns 
in the following tables, and see the blanks that have been left 
on the right under the heading of Free,” which I can compare 
to nothing better than to the prairie fires which I have seen 
desolate the homes of so many of my fellow-farmers: 


Articles. 


Preserved meats 3 
Beef, mutton, and pork 


Flax, not hatcheled. 
Hemp, not hatcheled 


Green pease 
Trees and all nursery stock ...... 
Sooda, all kinds = 


RER WT to 12 cents per pound. 
..-| 80 cents per pound 
10 cents per pound 


py bP Py PPP SSBB SBB BS PSB 


Wool waste and noils 
Rags and flocks 


Also, the following-named articles are to poy a duty of 20 per 
cent only when the country importing them charges us aduty for 


ä 
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like articles. Therefore they are practically free, as given in 
the following table: 


‘Articles. Duties now levied. | A on 
Benn 15 cents per bushel. lll... Free. 
Corn... do Do. 
Oats ... 8 Do. 

{ee — Pas. Do. 
heat... S cents per bushel... 50. 
WOKS Nour os eo ee 20 per cent ad valorem Do. 
S T pt eed RAE ate oe A eR Se Do. 


Also, as Mr. CALDWELL has stated: 


Avery heavy cut has been made in the duties retained in the bill as com- 
pared with the McKinley law. This has been accomplished by substituting 
ad valorem for specific rates. Under the ad valorem system, horses worth 
$100 to $125 will be valued in the invoices sworn to by the importers as worth 
#25 and $0 and at most #0, thereby making the duty 8, $8, and #10, respec- 
tively, while under the McKinley law a horse worth $125 paid a specific duty 
of 5 ne 5 will no doubt be reduced under the operation of the present law 
to about 810. 


The following table shows some of the important changes 
made from specific to ad valorem duties as indicated by Mr. 
Caldwell, also with the reduction in specific duties: 


Duties nowlevied. [Wilson bill. 


8 75 cents per head 
~ cents pèr menas 
-| 6 cents — 
e 8 
40 cents per bushel.. Do. 
$4 per ton 
20 cents per gallon . 10 cents. 
15 cents per pound. - 8 cents. 
40 cents per bushel. . 20 cents. 
25 cents per bushel..| 10 cents. 
50 cents per bushel_.| 25 cents. 
30 cents per bushel..| 20 cents. 
egetables ..... 25 per cent 10 per cent. 
Poultry, live 3 cents per pound. 2 cents. 


Poultry, dressed 5 cents per pound. 8 cents. 


If any gentleman has given a good reason for thus cutting and 
slashing the interests of the farmer, I am sure I have not heard 
it. I know that we are told for all this he is to have in return 
free farm implements. But what would he do with them when 
he gets them? American farm implements are so far superior 
to pt degen made in Europe, that no successful farmer would 
use the foreign made though they were supplied at half the 
price of the American. Also, the farmer knows that theprices 
of American farm implements have been constantly droppin 
until they have become as cheap as any reasonable man oud 
ask, and the quality better thanever before. Andnotonly have 
farm implements dropped in prices, but almost everything else 
the farmer has to buy has so declined, as shown by the following 
table which gives prices in 1880 and 1890: 


80 

- 06} - 03) 

8.00 4.50 

1.40 85 

7 40 

12 08 

0 03 

75 50 

ees 1.50 75 

— 2.25 1.25 

2 12 

— — - 65 —2⁵ 
. 2.25 1.65 

Cistern pump 4.25 2.25 
Universal wringer 7.00 3.00 
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Mr. Chairman, being a practical farmer myself and residing 
on the farm and meeting farmers constantly in my daily associ- 
ation, I ought to know how he feels about this matter of prices. 
I do not believe he is very much distressed on account of the 
prices he has had to pay for goods during the last ten years. He 
has seen the prices of all he has to buy decline year by year un- 
til the family, even in the most ordinary circumstances, lives in 
more comfort than did the wealthier farmers of thirty years 
ago. 

The spinning wheel and the loom have disappeared because 
their products have become so cheap that one can not afford to 
produce them at home. The farmer is not worrying very much 
about the prices of what he has to buy. He is more concerned 
about money to buy with. He cares but little about getting his 
shces for 10 cents less; he would much rather get 10 cents more 
for a bushel of wheat. If you will obtain this for him I am sure 
he will not complain about the price of his shoes. 

He knows you can not add anything to the prices of his prod- 
ucts by bringing into this country products like his from all 
parts of the world free of duty. Mr. Nimmo, the distinguished 
statistician, states in a recent report that the Wilson ill gives 
the Canadian farmer anadvantageof 20 per cent over the farmers 
of the State of New York, and of course the same advantage 
over the farmers of other States. The farmers of the United 
States see in this a competition that will be ruinous to them; 
and they ask this Congress not to place them at this disadvan- 
tage by repealing the duty on imported Canadian farm products. 

e sees a similar disadvantage to him in this bill by the free 
importation of Australian and other wools wherein his labor is 
thrown in competition with the lowest class, as well as with the 
cheapest labor of all the world. He cannot see what advantage 
it will be to him to destroy absolutely the sheep industry of this 
country and force the sheep-raiser into some other branch of 
farm industry wherein he becomes a competitor instead of a 
consumer. 

Nor can he see what advantage it will be to him to drive the 
miners of iron and coal out of their industries to seek, in all 

robability, thatofagriculture. Nor can he see what advantage 
it will be to him to cripple, if not destroy altogether, the me- 
chanical industries of this country, in which over five millions 
of people are fed and clothed at good prices from the products of 
his farm, and turn the greater number of them into agriculture, 
to swell the surplus of those things which he has to sell. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been, and is now, the policy of the party 
of protection to diversify and build up our industries, and not to 
destroy them; to produce all we consume and sell to others our 
surplus, and bring home that which to us is better than cheap 
foreign goods: the gold itself, and such products as we can not 
produce ourselves. [Applause.] 

I care nothing about whether China does this way or that way. 
It is the policy that wins and makes us rich and prosperous in- 
dividually as well as collectively. It gives work to the unem- 
ployed, homes to the homeless. It enables us to pay our teach- 
ers and preachers, adds comfort to the cottage as well as to the 
595 It relieves us of taxes and fills our Treasury, and has 

eretofore cheapened home goods to the consumer. [Applause.] 

But, we are told that this poliey keeps us out of the markets 
of the world. The markets of the world stand as wide open to us 
nowas they would had we absolute free trade. France, Germany, 
and Italy did not adopt protection as a retaliation upon us, but 
they adopted it because they believed in the policy. They did 
not adopt it for us specially, nor would they abolish it for us. 
England. did not adopt free trade for our good—she does not do 
business that way - but she adopted it because she believed it was 
for her good. 

England had the most extreme policy of protection for over 
six hundred years, and untilshe had converted almost her whole 
island into machine shops, factories, and mines; and when her 
soil would no longer feed her people, and when she had so forti- 
fied herself with extensive industries and cheap labor that no 
other people could compete with her, she then abolished protec- 
tion and adopted free trade. [Applause.] Should America ever 
reach that condition then it may be our interest to have free 
trade, but until then I am for protection. [Loud applause.] 
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Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I move that the commit- 
tee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. BROOKSHIRE hav- 
ing resumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. TUCKER, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, reported that the committee having had under con- 
sideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes, had come 
to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. TATE. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

And accordingly (at II o'clock and 13 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned until 11 o’clock a. m. to-morrow. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS. 

Under clause 20f Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

By Mr. TAWNEY, from the Committee on Pensions, the bill 
(H. R. 798) granting a pension to Martha A. Hitchcock. (Re- 

rt No. 279.) 

Pony Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana, from the same committee, 
with an amendment, the bill (H. R. 4517) granting an increase 
of pension to Rebecca Risley. (Report No. 280.) . 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri, from the same committee, the 
bill (H. R. 2627) granting an increase of pension to Andrew 
Franklin, alias Andrew McKee, and for other purposes. (Re- 
port No. 281.) i 

By Mr. MOSES, from the same committee, the bill (H. R. 4320) 
for the relief of Mrs. Dollie E. Vedder. (Report No. 282.) 

By Mr. McDANNOLD, from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, the bill (H. R. 3076) granting a pension to George L. Ery- 
mire. (Report No. 283.) 

By Mr. MOSES, from the same committee, the bill (H. R. 
2561 for the relief of Moses W. Carpenter, of Johnson County, 
Ark., Mexican war veteran. (Report No. 287.) 

Also, the bill (H. R. 3218) to increase the pension of Jane 
Thompson, of Jefferson County, Ga. (Report No. 288.) 

Also, the bill (H. R. 898) granting a pension to Jesse Daven- 
port, of Company A, Second Regiment, Oregon Mounted Vol- 
unteers, in Oregon Indian wars, 1855-56. (Report No. 289.) 


ADVERSE REPORTS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills were adversely re- 
ported and laid on the table, as follows: 8 

By Mr. STRONG, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
the bill (H. R. 1848) for the relief of Henry A. F. Worth. (Re- 
port No. 284.) ) ; 

By Mr. MARTIN of Indiana, from the same committee, the 
bill H. R. 3722) for the relief of the widow and heirs of Marcel- 
lus Pettitt. (Report No. 285). 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were referred 
as follows: ` 

The bill (H. R. 5435) to restore a pension to Harriet M. Knowl- 
ton; the Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

The bill (H. R. 5433) for the relief of Sarah Brown; the Com- 
mittee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

The bill (H. R. 5350) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
E. Hazlip; the Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

The bill (H. R. 5453) granting a pension to John D. Wakley; 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 5431) for the relief of Amanda Owens—the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Mili Affairs. 

A bill H. R. 5136) for the relief of William W. Carson—the 
Committee on War Claims discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 
Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and a resolution of the follow- 
ing titles were introduced, and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. O'NEIL: A bill H. R. 5468) for the establishment of a 
Simpson dry dock at the navy-yard at Charlestown, Mass.—to the 
Committee on Naval Afairs. : 
By Mr. CUMMINGS: A bill (H. R. 5469) providing for a pop- 


ular loan by the issue of 3 per cent bonds of small denomina- 
tions—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. FLYNN: A bill (H. R. 5470) to authorize legal ly or- 


1 
ganized cities and towns in the Cherokee Strip, Oklahoma Terri- 
tory, to purchase public lands for cemetery purposes—to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. MAGUIRE: A bill (H. R. 5480) to provide increased 
revenue by a direct tax on the value of land in the United States, 
and for o 5 the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DRAPER: A joint resolution (H. Res. 122) granting 
permission to officers and enlisted men of the Army and Navy of 
the United States to man the barges adopted by the 8 
tion known as the Society of Colonial Wars to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, R 
titles were presented and referred as follows: + 

By Mr. CATCHINGS: A bill (H. R. 5471) for the relief of 
John Noble, of Bolivar County, Miss.—to the Committee on War 


By Mr. COMPTON: A bill (H. R. 5472) for the relief of Sophia 
Sparks and Julia C. Sparks, of Annapolis, Md.—to the Committee 
on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5473) for the relief of John H. Waring, de- 
ceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. COUSINS: A bill (H. R. 5474) for relief of Rev. M. M. 
Travis—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 5475) granting a 
pension to Fannie A. Ham—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DINSMORE: A bill (H. R. 5476) for the relief of John 
a ken, of Madison County, Ark.—to the Committee on War 

aims. 

aes ERDMAN: A bill (H. R. 5477) for the relief of Hugh 
McLaughlin—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STOCKDALE: A bill (H. R. 5478) to authorize the 
Biloxi and Back Bay Bridge Company to construct and main- 
tain a bridge over that portion of the Bay of Biloxi, inthe State 
of vipa HH known as Back Bay—to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WHEELER of Alabama: A bill H. R. 5479) for the 
relief of the legal representatives of Orsemus B. Boyd to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and pa- 
pers were laid on the Clerk’s desk and 3 us follows: 

By Mr. AITKIN: Petition of #0 citizens of Livingston County, 
Mich., against the passage of the Wilson bill—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. AVERY: Protest of carpet manufacturers of the 
United States, against the duties on carpets in the Wilson bill, 
and asking that the same duties be imposed as upon other woolen 
goods—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire: Memorial of a commit- 
tee of Typographical Union, No. 297, of Concord, N. H., infavor 
of a government owned and operated telegraph—to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BELTZHOOVER: Petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Norfolk, Va., in favor of retaining the duty on lum- 
ber—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the textile workers of Andover, Mass., against 
the Wilson bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the citizens of Shippinsburg, Pa., in favor of 
House bill 4897—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
Roads. 

Also, petition of the carpet manufacturers of the United States, 
against the passage of the Wilson bill—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BRETZ: Resolutions of F. M. Hatfield Post, No. 421, 
of Owensburg, Ind., by its commander and secretary, Charles 
Graham, relating to the issue of greenbacks to pay the soldiers 
the difference in the value of greenbacks and gold during the 
war—to the Committes on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BUNDY: Protest of the t manufacturers of the 
United States against the tariff in the Wilson bill, asking that 
the same duty be placed on carpet as upon other woolen goods 
as in Schedule K—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CARUTH: Petition of physicians and citizens of 
Louisville, Ky., in behalf of a bill to establish a bureau of pub- 
lic health within the Treasury Department of the United 
States to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr, CHICKERING: Petition of citizens of Ox Bow, Jef- 


rivate bills of the following 
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ferson County, N. Y., against the passage of the Wilson tariff 
bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, remonstrance of 115 citizens of Oswego County, N. V., 
without regard to party, against the agricultural schedule of the 
Wilson tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DURBOROW: Three protests of employers of labor, 
workingmen, and other citizens of Chicago, against the passage 
of the Wilson tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GEAR: Petition of W. H. Morrison and 264 Union 
soldiers, praying Congress to enact a service-pension law—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of John S. Jackson and John Hunter, ex-Union 
soldiers, praying Congress to enact a service-pension law—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GILLET of New York: Petition of 39 members of 
Rose Hill Grange No. 116, P. of H., and petition of 26 members 
of Kendia Grange No. 64, for the enactment of Senate bill No. 
1376, to limit the effect of the regulations of commerce between 
the several States, and with foreign countries in certain cases— 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GROUT: Protest of the carpet manufacturers of the 
United States against the passage of the Wilson tariff bill—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, protest of S. L. Goodell, of Putney, Vt., and 19 other 
farmers, against the pangs of the Wilson tariff—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means 

By Mr. HATCH: Papers in case of Chas. A. Coulson, of Com- 
pany H, Twenty-first Missouri Infantry, requesting a new bill, 
with amendment—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, resolutions of Maryland State Grange npon the subject 
of seed distributions from the Department of Agriculture—to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, resolution of Jack Grant Post,Grand Army of the Re- 
public, Knox City, Mo., against action of the Interior Depart- 
ment in suspending pensioners from the rolls—to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of cigar manufacturers of Kirksville, Mo., for 
uniform tax upon cigars—to the Committee on Waysand Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Missouri, asking that the tariff upon 
— 85 and zinc be left as it is—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

Also, resolution of Humane Society of Missouri in regard to 
animals in transit—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HARTER: Petition of citizens of Clearcreek Town- 
ship, Ashland County, Ohio, protesting against the pe of 
the Wilson tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HEINER of Pennsylvania: Petition of farmers and 
woolgrowers of Purchase Line, Pa., protesting against the 
pacing of wool on the free list—to the Committee on Ways and 

esns. 

By Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina: Petition of D. M. 
Miller and 22 other citizens of Salisbury, N. C., in the interest 
of fraternal societies and college journals—to the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. HINES: Protest of 85 business and workingmen of 
Plymouth, Pa., protesting against the passage of the Wilson 
bill to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, protestof 49 business and workingmen of Plymouth, Pa., 

. protesting »gainst the passage of the Wilson bill—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HITT: Memorial and ‘protest of the Bigelow Carpet 
Company and 79 other manufacturers, against the duties on car- 
pet in the Wilson bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By. Mr. IKIRT: Petition of 102 members of Ancient Order of 
United Workmen, asking passage of the Manderson-Hainer 
bill—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. LOCKWOOD: Petition of citizens of Buffalo, N. Y., 
apalna the reduction of duty on toys—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

By. Mr. LOUD: Petition of citizens of Santa Clara and Santa 
Cruz Counties, favoring Government ownership of telegraph 
and telephone lines—to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

Also, petition of citizens of San Jose, Cal., favoring Govern- 
ment ownership of telegraph and telephone lines—to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of citizens of Santa Clara and San Benito Coun- 
ties, Cal., favoring postal telegraph-to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. LOUDENSLAGER: Petition of Eli R. Marsh and 45 
others, of Williamstown, N. J., asking for the passage of House 
bill 4897—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of Charles F. Dare and 35 others, of Bridgeton, 
N. J., asking for the passage of House bill 4897—to the Commit- 
tee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of Goldson Test and 37 others, of Camden, N. 


J., asking for the passage of House bill 4897—to the Committee 
on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. MCALEER: Protest of carpet manufacturers of the 
United States, against the duties on carpets in the Wilson bill, 
now under consideration—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MGK AIG: Petition from some 4,000 coal miners, ask- 
iug retention of 75 cents tariff protection on semibituminous 
coal—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MEIKLEJOHN: Petition from Dodge, Nebr., and 
Scribner, Nebr, for reduction of letter postage—to the Commit- 
tee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. NORTHWAY: Remonstrance of J, H. Hart and 120 
others, of Franklin Township, Portage County, Ohio, 9 
ee eof the Wilson tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. PAGE: Protest of A. H. Taylor and 144 others, over- 
seers in mills at Olneyville, R. I., against the passage of the 
Wilson tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PAYNTER (by request): Petition of Henry A. Stuart, 
asking that his disqualifications for receiving a commission in 
the Army be removed—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PIGOTT: Remonstrance of Sidney J. Smith and others, 
of Yale University, against any duty on books printed in the 
English language—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RiCHARDSON of Tennessee: Papers to accompany 
claim of Benj. F. Ransom, of Bedford, Tenn., praying that his 
claim be referred to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Connecticut: Petition of 33 farmers of 
Franklin Township, Conn., for a Federal act to enable the States 
to enforce State laws regulating the sale of substitutes for dairy 
products—to the Committee on Agriculture. > 

By Mr. SCRANTON: Petition of New York Consolidated Card 
Company, against the increase of tax on playing cards—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of C. O. Frye, E. H. Porter, and others, of Joplin, 
Mo., against placing lead and silver ore on the free list—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, protest of the employés of the Smith & Dove Manufactur- 
ing Company, Andover, Mass., against proposed tariff bill—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. j x 

Also, protest of John and James Dobson, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
and other carpet manufacturers of the United States, against 
proposed duties on carpets in pending tariff bill—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SIBLEY: Petition of George P. Ryan, O. M. Pinney, 
and O. H. P. Dickson, asking for passage of Wilson tariff bill— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SPRINGER: Petition of Juan F. Portuando Cigar 
Manufacturing Company, against reduction of present duty on 
Sumatra tobacco imported cigars—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, . 

Also, petition of New York Consolidated Card Gorpur E 
a tax of 5 cents on playing cards—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. ; 

Also, petition of certain gold beaters of Chicago, III., nst 
an ad valorem duty on leaf tobacco—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. TYLER: Petition of Norfolk Council, No. 228, Royal 
Arcanum, in favor of House bill 4897—to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. UPDEGRAFF: Petition of B. H. Adams, of Clear 
Lake, Iowa, and 13 other honorably discharged Union soldiers, 
for a law prohibiting the suspension of pensions except upon 
notice and proof of fraud, and commanding the restoration of 
os otherwise suspended—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, petition of S. W. Walters and 33 other honorably dis- 
charged Union soldiers, of Clear Lake, Iowa, for a law forbid- 
ding the suspension of ETER except after notice and proof 
of fraud, and commanding thè restoration of those otherwise 
suspended—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York: Protest of the green 
and flint glass bottle workers, against the Wilson bill—to the 
Committee on Waysand Means, 

Also, protest of 52 workmen in the M. B. Shantz Button Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y., against reducing the duty on pearl but- 
tons—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, protest of the Operativa of the Phoenix Mills at Roches- 
ter, N. Y., against the Wilson bill—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, protest of the workers in gold, silver, and metal leaf of 
Rochester, N. Y., against the ad valorem duties on these arti- 
cles—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 8 cigar manufacturers of New York, to have 
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a uniform duty of 35 cents on all unstemmed leaf tobacco to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. : 

By Mr. VAN VOORHIS of Ohio: Petition of 41 citizens of 
Deaventown, Ohio, stating that: Whereasthe removal of the duty 
on imported wool must inevitably result in the destruction of an 
important national industry ranking seventh among American 
products, and thereby work a great injury to the multitude of 
woolgrowers as well as their employés and their families by de- 
priving them of their occupation and depreciating the value of 
their property, they strongly protest against the e of the 
Wilson tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WHITE: Petition of Johan Smith and 165 others, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, against the passage of the Wilson tariff bill— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Henry C. Bowman and 73 others, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, against the passage of the Wilson tariff bill—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WILSON of Ohio: Petition of E. A. Blaugher and 25 
others, of Madison County, Ohio, against the passage of the Wil- 
son tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, January 27, 1894. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, 
Rev. E. B. BAGBY. 
The Journal of 5 proceedings was read. 
The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the Journal as read 
will be approved. £ 
_Mr. HAINES. I rise to a point of order. No quorum is 


present. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the roll to ascertain 
the presence of a quorum. 

The roll was called. 

The SPEAKER. One hundred and eighty-one gentlemen 
have answered to their names. 

Mr. COCKRAN. How many were present, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. One hundred and eighty-one gentlemen 
have answered to their names. The roll was merely called to 
ascertain the presence of aquorum. The J ournal as read will 
be approved, if there be no objection. [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 


MODIFICATION OF SPECIAL ORDER. 


Mr.OUTHWAITE. Mr. Speaker, I submit the following re- 
port from the Committee on Rules, and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the order providing for the consideration of (H. R. 4854) be 
so amended that said bill be reported to the House from the committee on 
Thursday, the Ist day of February, at 12 o'clock m., instead of on Monday, 
the 29th instant, and when so reported three hours of debate shall be allowed; 
and that on Monday m „the 29th instant, as soon as the House is re- 
solyed into the Committee of the Whole, and not before that time, it shall 
be in order to offer as an amendment to the pending bill H. R. 5442 reported 
from the Committee on Ways and Means; that said amendment shall be 

to general debate during Monday and Tuesday and thereafter to con- 
eration under the five-minute rule (unless sooner di: of) until the 
bill H. R. 4864 is reported to the House; that all the provisions of the origi- 
nal order as to daily hour of meeting, as to night ons, and all o'^sr 
matters not inconsistent with this amendment, are continued up to and in- 
cluding Thursday, February 1, 1894. 


Mr. OUTHWAITE. Lask for the previous question. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I do not see either 
of the minority members of the Committee on Rules present, 
either the gentleman from Michigan, or the gentleman from 
Maine, and therefore I will ask for a second or twoof time. 
[To Mr. OUTHWAITE.] Did you move the previous question? 

Mr. OCTHWAITE. I nak for the previous question. The 
members of the Committee on Rules upon that side know that 
this reportis to be presented this morning. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. They are both absent, and I had 
no information about it. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Did the gentleman from Illinois submit 
a question to me? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Oh, no; I was merely seeking to in- 
yo whether everybody has agreed upon the terms of this rule. 

had no information about it myself, 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. There no information of any objec- 
tion by the gentlemen on that side. 

Mr. DALZELL (to Mr. CANNON of Illinois). The members 
on this side are familiar with the terms of the rule. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. The gentlemen are familiar with the 
térms of the rule, and doubtless would be here if they desired 
to make any objection. I demand the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 5 


i 5 — SPEAKER, The question is upon agreeing to the reso- 
ution. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Is not debate in order after the previous 
question? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio is entitled to 
fifteen minutes if he claims it, and the gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. REED] fifteen minutes if he claims it. 

Mr.OUTHWAITE. If the gentleman from New York desires 
to discuss it, I will yield him some time. 

Mr. COCKRAN. I do not care about discussing it; I merely 
wanted to see if, by unanimous consent, we could not agree upon 
a slight modification of the terms of the order. As I understand 
the order now, the debate upon this internal-revenue amendment 
is to run two days under the rule for general debate and one day 
under the five-minute rule. 

There is no objection, as far as I know, to the length of time 
provided for the discussion. On the contrary, I think itis en- 
tirely agreeable to this side of the House; at least so far as its 
extent is concerned. But I would ask the gentleman in charge 
of the resolution to consent thatthe debate under the five minute 
rule begin at half-past 3 o’clock on Tuesday and end at half-past 
3o’clock on Wednesday, leaving an hour on each side on Wednes- 
day for the close of the discussion in general debate. 

Mr. HATCH. I object, and demand the regular order. 

Mr. MORSE. There ought to be a change in the title of this 
income-tax bill so as to call it A bill to fine honest men and pay 
a premium on perjury.” 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will submit the request of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CocKRAN]. 

Mr. COCKRAN. I submitted it to the gentleman in charge 
of the resolution [Mr. OUTHWAITE] in the hope that he would 
accept it. : 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I think there is no objection to the gen- 
tleman’s 8 It is but a slight modification 

Mr. HATCH. I have very serious objections to it. I do not 
want to take up the time of the House out of order to explain 
my objection, but if unanimous consent is given for any discus- 
sion I will do so. I think we ought to proceed in regular order 
under the rules of the House, and to close the general debate be- 
fore we begin the debate on amendments under the five-minute 
rule. Ishall adhere to my proposition,and under no circum- 
stances will I consent to a change in this rule as it has been re- 

rted from the Committee on Rules, unless the change be made 

y a majority of the House; in that case I will submit, of course. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. The proposition of the gentleman from 
New York is simply to give an opportunity for general debate 
upon the whole bill, after the Committee of the Whole has for- 
mulated it and finished the consideration of amendments. 

A MEMBER. There would be one for debate in Committee of 
the Whole on Thursday. 

Mr. COCKRAN. I wish to state to gentlemen on both sides 
that the only purpose of my suggestion is that there may be 
some opportunity to present to the House the views enter- 
tained by gentlemen on either side upon the whole bill, after 
it shall have been 8 by the Committee of the Whole. I 
have appealed to the gentleman in charge of this resolution, and 
I appeal to those who are opposed to the proposition to grant 
this consent, because those of us who desire to participate in 
that discussion and who agree with my position on the question 
know full well that the vote which we can command will be a 
very small one, in view of the fact that the friends and the ene- 
mies of the main bill are both determined upon adding this 
amendment to it. 

Under such circumstances we realize fully there is no way by 
which it can be successfully resisted. Still we think it due to 
the House and the country that there should be a final presen- 
tation of our views upon the measure as perfected. I do not 
think that this proposition can meet with objection founded 
upon any valid reason, because it contemplates discussion b 
both sides on equal terms. We ask for only one hour on eac 
side, without in any way prolonging the debate or in any way 
changing the character of this rule or the amount of time that 
is to be devoted to the discussion. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. [I yield to the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. HATCH] one minute. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. Chairman, the objection I have to chang- 
ing the rules as reported is that the limited time it allows for 
general debate or for debate under the five-minute rule is not 
sufficient to allow every gentleman on the floor of the House who 
may desire to do so to participate in the debate. The debate is 
necessarily limited, and only a few speeches of an hour's length 
can be made. Therefore I insist upon the regular order. 

Mr. COCKRAN. It is very plain the gentleman from Mis- 
2 does not understand my position or the suggestion which 
I make. 

Mr. HATCH. .The gentleman from New York is mistaken, 


ee 
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The gentleman from Missouri” perfectly understands the gen- 


tleman’s position. 

Mr. COCKRAN. The gentleman, I think, does not under- 
stand the 5 I have made. 

Mr. HATCH. I understand thoroughly the proposition which 
the gentleman makes. 

Mr. COCKRAN. The objection which the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. HATCH] makes is thatthe two hours’ general de- 
bate which we ask occupy some of the time which would 
otherwise be devoted to the five-minute debate. 

Mr. HATCH. Notatall. 

Mr. COCKRAN. There is no such contention. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I call for a vote. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. HATCH. If the gentleman does not move to reconsider, 
I move to reconsider 8 lay that motion on the table. 

On motion of Mr. HATCH, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 


CHINESE EXCLUSION ACT. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, submitting an estimate of deficiency in 
the appropriation for enforcing the Chinese-exclusion act; which 
was referred tothe Committee on Appropriations, and ordered 
to be printed. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Act- 
ing Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a communication 
from the Secretary of the Interior, recommending an amendment 
to the Indian appropriation bill for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1895; which was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
and ordered to be printed. 


MILITARY PRISON, FORT LEAVENWORTH, KANS. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting an additional 
estimate of appropriation, submitted by the Secretary of War, 
for the military prison at Fort Leavenworth Kans.; which was 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be 
printed. 

LEASES MADE BY SECRETARY OF WAR. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the 
Secretary of War, 3 a list of leases made by him dur- 
ing the calendar year 1893, under the act approved July 28, 1892; 
which was ordered to be printed, andreferred to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds, 


EMPLOYES OF THE NAVY DEPARTMENT. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, transmitting a report showing the names of 
the clerks and other persons employed in the Navy Department 
during the year 1893; which was ordered to be printed and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Expenditures in the Navy Depart- 
ment. 

FISH HATCHING STATION IN TENNESSEE. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the 
United States Fish Commissioner, transmitting, in accordance 
with the act of Congress ap roved Sogu 5, 1892, a report as 
to the advisability of establishing a fish-hatching station in 
Tennessee; which was referred to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, and ordered to be printed. 


J. W. CAUSEY AND OTHERS VS. THE UNITED STATES. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a copy of the findings 
of the Court of Claims in the cases of the following-named per- 
sons against the United States: J. W. Causey, John Hartman, 
deceased, and Robert Hoodenpyle, deceased; which was referred 
to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


NORTH O STREET AND SOUTH WASHINGTON RAILWAY COM- 
PANY. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the annual report 
of the North O Street and South Washington Railway Company 
for the year 1893; which was ordered to be printed and referred 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


ECKINGTON AND SOLDIERS’ HOME RAILWAY COMPANY. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the annual report 
of the Eckington and Soldiers’ Home Railway Company for the 
year 1893; which was referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, and ordered to be printed. 


tleman from Mississippi [Mr. 


REPRINT OF INCOME TAX BILL. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, there is a matter in which the 
whole House is interested, and which ought to be attended to 
before we go in the Committee of the Whole. I am informed by 
the superintendent of the document room that the print of the 
bill H. R. 5442, to impose a tax on corporate and individual in- 
comes, to increase the tax on distilled spirits, and for other pe 
poses, is exhausted. I ask unanimous consent that there bea 
reprint of it, doùble the number ordinarily printed. 5 

e SPEAKER. Without objection there will be a double 
reprint of the bill H. R. 5442. 
r. MCMILLIN. I think we might have the report reprinted 


also. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection there will be a double 
reprint of the bill, with the report, and the views of the mi- 
nority. 

There was no objection. 


GAS COMPANIES IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. BLAIR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the resolution which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk, a resolution directing the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to investigate and report upon the purchase or 
condemnation of the plants of the gas companies of the District 
of Columbia and the running of such plants by the Government. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BLAIR] asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of 
this resolution. : 

Mr, DOCKERY. Lask that it be reported. 

The resolution was read at length. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this resolution? 

Mr. FITHIAN. That will take up time, andI think we ought 
to have the regular order. 

1 55 SPEAKER. The gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. FITHIAN] 
objects. 
BENJAMIN L. BROCKWAY, NAVAL CADET. 


Mr. MONEY. Mr. Speaker, I am directed by the Committee 
on Naval Affairs to make a favorable report on a House resolu- 
tion relating to the appointment of Benjamin L. Brockway as a 
naval cadet, and I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the resolution. It is a simple request for infor- 
mation from the Secretary of the Navy. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from e e [Mr. 
MONEY] asks unanimous consent for the present consideration 
of this resolution reported from the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
The Clerk will report it, after which the Chair will ask if there 
be objection to its consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr.S TRAIT submitted the following; which was referred to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby requested to commu- 
nicate to the House of Representatives the authority under which he ap- 
pointed Benjamin L. Brockway, of 3 Sumner County, Ala., as 
a cadet at the Naval Academy of the Uni States for the Fifth Congres- 
sional district ot South Carolina, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
ONEY] for the immediate consid- 
eration of this resolution? 

Mr. TRACEY. Let it go to the committee. 

The SPEAKER. This resolution is reported from the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. TRACEY. Allright. 

Mr. MONEY. This is a resolution which was referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, and it has reported it favorably. It 
is a resolution asking for information from the Secretary of the 
Navy. It can be in one moment, and the House is enti- 
tled to the information. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the resolution. 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

COMMITTEE REPORTS. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the committees for re- 
ports. 

The committees were called for reports, when bills of the fol- 
lowing titles were severally reported, read a first and second 
time, and, with the accompanying reports, referred to the Cal- 
endars named below, and ordered to be printed: 


PENSION APPROPRIATION BILL. 


By Mr. O'NEIL, from the Committee on Appropriations, a bill 
(H. R. 5482) making e for the payment of invalid 
and other pensions of the United States for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1895, and for other purposes—to the Committee of the 


Whole House on the state of the Union. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL. 


By Mr. COMPTON, from the Committee on Appropriations, 
a bill (H. R. 5481) making appropriations to provide for the ex- 

mses of the government of the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1895, and for other p —to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE SITE. 


By Mr. BANKHEAD, from the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, as a substitute for the bill H. R.4902, a bill 
(HI R. 5483) to authorize the acquisition of certain real estate in 
the city of Washington and the erection of a Government 
Printing Office thereon—to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

The bill H. R. 4902 was ordered to lie on the table. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the special order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Govern- 
ment, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Under the special order the House will re- 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of this bill. 

Mr. DENSON. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of personal 
privilege. J have an article here in acd to myself which I 
wish to have read by the Clerk. 

The SPEAKER. The order has already been made that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole, but the Chair 
will recognize the gentleman later. 

Mr. DENSON. Task unanimous consent to have the article 
read and then to make a brief explanation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
make a personal explanation. Is there objection? 

Mr. McMILLIN. Is the article lengthy? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. How long will it take to read the 
article? 

Mr. DENSON. About two minutes. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. We are anxious to devote as much time as 
we can to debate. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Alabama. 


QUESTION OF PERSONAL PRIVILEGE. 


The SPEAKER.. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. DEN- 
SON] is recognized to a question of personal privilege. 

Mr. DENSON. I ask the Clerk to read the article I send to 
the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


AN ALL-AROUND DEMAGOGUE. 

He is evidently an all-round demagogue. The ional Record“ 
states that he received 10,917 votes. t 9,091 for Mr. Wood, the third 
party candidate. In the course of campaign for Congress, DENSON 
stated in his es that he would introduce a bill and advocate its pas- 

© providing for a Government loan of money to the farmers. He has 

4 since he came to Congress that he never intended to carry out this 

mise made to the farmers, but excused himself on the ground thathe felt 
t necessary to do so in order to prevent the Populists from carrying the 
district, or. rather. to save his ownbacon. Now he comes out and rants and 
roars in favor of a tax on ores, stands squarely on the Republican platform, 
blackguards the Democracy, sneers at reform, denounces free trade, 
coddles the New Englanders, tickles the Pennsylvanians, shouts for the 
Union, the fiag, and the Constitution with great energy, and asks for a pro- 
tective tariff on Alabama iron. 

Mr. DENSON. Mr. Speaker, I have but one remark to make 
in regard to the statement of this correspondent of the St. Louis 
Republic of January 25, 1894. 

t I wish to denounce here on this floor and to refer to 
specially is the following: 

He is evidently a demagogue. * + + 

He has said since he came to Congress that he never intended to 
his promise made to the farmers, but excused himself on the 
he felt it necessary to do so, im order to prevent the Populists 
ing the district or rather to save his own bacon. 

Mr. Speaker, I am a very p and positive man and I do not 
want to be misunderstood. The author of that article asserted 
a willful, malicious lie. That is all I have to say. 


THE TARIFF, 


The SPEAKER. Under the special order the House will re- 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union for further consideraton of the bill the title of which has 
been read, and the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. RICHARD- 
SON] will take the chair. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole, Mr. RicHARDSON of Tennessee in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. Theamendment offered by the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. BOUTELLE] is pending, and there are thirty 
minutes rem: for debate. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington 


out 
und that 
m carry- 


The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
rise? 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I believe we are now in Com- 
mittee of the Whole for further discussion of the lumber sched- 
ule. When the committee rose e J had one minute of 


my time remaining, and if I am enti to it now I desire to 
yield it to my colleague, Mr. DOOLITTLE. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Chairman, in addressing myself to this 
subject for a few minutes I shall necessarily go over the ground 
that was gone over in general debate, in the remarks I then made 
upon the question of lumber and the interests of the people of 
the United States involved in this great industry for the past 
twenty-five years. Twenty-five years ago, sir, there was com- 

aratively a slight development of this industry in the United 

states. At that time the policy was adopted which has pro- 
tected the interests of the poops of this country and has re- 
sulted in keeping in the pockets of our own people thè enormous 
sum that has been paid out during that period for building ma- 
terial. And I desire to repeat what has been heretofore stated 
on this floor, that during this time, under this wise and benef- 
icent policy, the sum of $25,000,000,000, a sum so enormous as to 
stagger the contemplation of almost any mind, has been paid out 
within the limits of this country to those who have produced 
American lumber for the use of the American people. 

Here the hammer fell]. A 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman be permitted to proceed for five 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has e the time, but 
if gentlemen do not object the Chair will not. Is there objec- 
tion to the rogne of the gentleman that the time of the gen- 
tleman from Washington be extended for five minutes? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Chairman, it will be readily remem- 
bered by every gentleman here who has watched the progress 
of the manufacture of lumber in this country that the machinery 
for that purpose has been improved within the past twenty-five 
years at a pace which has not been equaled in the development 
of any other kind of machinery. Lremember, and so does every 
gentleman upon this floor, how crude our machinery was twenty- 
five or thirty years ago. 

At the present time, instzad of having the old-fashioned saws 
that we had in those days, and that are still used in the forests 
of Canada toa great extent in the manufacture of lumber, we 
have the most perfect machinery that the mind and the hand of 
man have ever contrived, and it has been developed and pro- 
tected under the protective policy that has prevailed during this 
pra So it is that, instead of our mills cutting afew hundred 

eet in twelve hours, their facilities have been develo and 
perfected so that in the Puget Sound Basin we have mills with 
a capacity of a million feet in less than twenty-four hours. 

Now, when we remember thatall the material produced under 
this great development of the lumber industry has been used 
within the limits of our own country, to the exclusion of lumber 
from the Canadas, from British Columbia, and in other regions, 
where the forests have remained almost unbroken to this day, 
we can realize, as Americans, something of the great advan- 
tages that have resulted to this country from the beneficent 
policy to which I have referred. Can any man say that this 
country would have been as well off had we adopted a policy 
which would have resulted in our paying out to foreigners the 
vast sums of money which our people have nt for materials 
to be used in the building of our cities and of homes, in the im- - 
provements spon thep es, andalong the railways, and every- 
where throughout this broad land? 

But by this bill it is proposed to place lumber and shingles 
upon the free list and to bring our people en d in this in- 
dustry in competition with the cheaper labor of other countries, 
and, Mr. Chairman, I am able to prore that cheapər labor isem- 
ployed in British Columbia and in Canada than in the United 
States to-day. By this bill you propose to reduce the State in 
which I live and which I have the honor in part to represent, 
the intelligent labor of that State, to a level with the Chinese 
and Japanese and European cheap labor employed across the 
line, instead of permitting our American workingmen to earn 
and make a wise use of the wages that are guarantied to them 
under the law as it stands. Mr. Chairman, this means a confis- 
cation of property, it means a lowering of va.ues; so that instead 
of haying a prosperous community, in which labor is well paid 
for its exertions, you will have our American workman Aate 
upon the same basis as the foreign cheap labor to which I have 
referred. 

Why, sir, it seems to me that there ought to be no cavil in re- 
gard to this proposition, because the rights of the industries con- 
cerned are so manifest that no one can gainsay them for a single 
moment, or make pretense upon this floor, either by voice or 
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vote, that any other course would have subserved the interests 
of the American people so well as that which has been pursued 
under the wise poa of protecting our American lumber. 

Mr.SHAW. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Yes, sir. - 

Mr. SHAW. It has been stated here by the Ways and Means 
Committee that if nothing more is to be accomplished than to 
prevent the denuding of our American forests, that alone is a 
suficient reason for adopting the policy proposed in this bill. I 
want to ask the gentleman from Washington whether it is not 
true that the timber in his own State is sufficient to supply the 
entire demand of the whole United States for a great many 

ears? ‘ 
$ Mr. DOOLITTLE. Why, Mr. Chairman, we are cutting every 
day, from single quarter sections of timber lands in the Puget 
Sound Basin, in the State of Washington, from seven to ten or 
twelve million feet. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what will be the result of the passage of 
the bill unamended? 

The mill owners and capital now engaged in lumber manufac- 
turing on our own soil and in our own forests will avail them- 
selves of the cheaper lands and cheaper labor of British Colum- 
bia, and elsewhere in Canada, and there build up the lumberin 
industry in places where it has heretofore not n develo 
for the reason that under our policy prevailing up to this time 
the Canadian lumber and shingles have not had access to the 
world’s greatest lumber market. 

Now, when the lumber demand of the United Statesis supplied 
from British Columbia and Canada, of course the foreign de- 
mand heretofore supplied by our mills will also go over the 
border; and the purchase money for this supply will go abroad 
to the citizenship of a foreign country, while we have all the 
material in our country, and the labor anxious for employment. 
The wisdom of protecting this industry is apparent; any other 
course is un-American and suicidal ness, À 

No other industry save agriculture employs in all its ramifi- 
cations so many men, or pays wages to so many people as the 
lumbering industry. My people believe in 3 the hun- 
dreds of thousands of intelligent laborers engaged in lumbering 
in the United States, and especially am I interested in the men 
in this calling in my own State. 

Here the hammer fell.] 

r. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, my only object in address- 
ing the committee on the amendment to the lumber schedule of 
the pending bill is that the district that I have the honor to 
represent stands to-day in the front if not at the head of the 
lumber-producing districts of this country. Located at Duluth 
are sawmills producing such enormous quantities of lumber that 
Iregret I have not the statistics at hand. From this district 
I have received but one protest against placing lumber on the 
free list, and this protest is signed only by the proprietors of 
one of the smaller milling com es. Another communica- 
tion is from a proprietor of one of the larger mills, and this gen- 
tleman claims that it is immaterial whether the present tariff 
on lumber is retained or it is placed on the free list. 

Beyond this I have had no expression of opinions from Du- 
luth or other part of the great lumbering district that I repre- 
sent. Thata very large majority of my e are in fa- 
vor of free lumber goes without saying, and, on the Democratic 
principle of the greatest good to the greatest number, I shall 
vote against the amendments and in favor of placing lumber on 
the free list. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I represent one of the largest 
lumber-manufacturing districts in the United States. Itis the 
largest manufacturing interest there, and my home city claims 
the sawmill of ed e capacity in the world, and thousands of 
men are employed in this district in the industry, and, as a 
matter of course, I feel an interest in the question of the duty 
upon lumber. 

It has been and is my desire to do anything in my power to 
foster and aid this business that can be done reasonably and 
justly within the principles I profess and believe to be for the 
general interest and that may be needed for its entire success, 
and I certainly would not knowingly do anything to militate 
against the interests of the great body of laboring men employed 
in our mills and whose prosperity is so essential to the general 
welfare of the whole community; and neither have I any desire 
to injure the manufacturers, who, while being entirely human 
and desiring to make all there is in it, are high-minded, honor- 
able, public-spirited business men of the very best type. 

Mr. WI N of Washington. How tar do you ve from the 
timber lands of Canada? z 

Mr. HAYES. A few hundred miles. Our lumber is floated 
down the Mississippi River in log rafts and manufactured along 
the banks of the Mississippi River. f 


Mr. WILSON of Washington. Who gets the money by the 
stumpage? 

Mr. HAYES. The stumpage of the lands is owned by the mill- 
owners exclusively, or practically so, although all -owners 
are not such landowners. That is the situation. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Are any farmersinterested in 
the stumpage? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes; they are interested in it when they buy 
lumber for their homes and various farm uses; but I can not give 
to the gentleman from Washington too much of my very limited 
time. 

When the Mills bill was under discussion in the Fiftieth Con- 
gress [ took occasion to communicate with our lumbermen upon 
this subject and asked their desires in the premises, with their 
reasons for them, so that I might investigate the subject, and, if 
possible, carry out their wishes. Their first answer to me was 
that they had nothing to fear from Canadian competition, and 
did not care about the duty one way or the other; but later I was 
advised by some, at least, of those who had so said, that the 
would like a duty. I will refer to the reason lateron. T 
much to show my surroundings and the standpoint from which 
ay judgment has been formed and my action is to be taken. 

do not propose in the limited time at my command to dis- 
cuss the threadbare fallacy and delusion that the foreigner pays 
the tariff tax, of which I spoke at length heretofore in this de- 
bate; but I shall assume as an absolute verity, as it is, that the 
imposition of a duty on lumber adds to its cost to the consumer; 
and this being so every one in the whole Lear be and breadth of 
the country feels it to some extent, and possibly more generally 
than with any other article upon which a duty is laid, and every 
one must concede that this should not be, unless there is some 
strong reason or urgent necessity for it. 

I must confess that if any such reason or necessity has been 
pointed out or even suggested in this discussion it escaped my 
notice, and I heard the whole of the speech upon this question 
upon the other side; that of the able and eloquent gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. SHAW], himself a lumber manufacturer. 

However, on the usual pretense it would be that it was neces- 
sary to keep up the wages of the laboring classes, pay the differ- 
ence between the wages of our mill men and the pauper labor of 
Canada, or thatthe industry was of the infant variety and needed 
protection until it could get ark stand alone, and be able to 
compete with the rest of the world. : 

Neither of these positions has the slightest foundation, Asa 
matter of fact our ordinary mill men have never received to ex- 
ceed the lowest wages paid in the various other laboring occu- 
pations in the locality, and in reality the average has not been 
as high; and there has never been the slightest disposition upon 
the part of the mill-owners to contribute any part of the protec- 
tion afforded by a duty to the men, but a have always paid 
just what they had to by reason of the supply and demand, and 
no more. But it is not necessary to extend this argument. The 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. SHAW] stated . that he 
had investigated this subject and that we paid no more to the 
common laborer in our lumber industries than did Canada, and 
I imagine there is no doubt of the correctness of his investiga- 
tion and conclusion, 

Neither have our workingmen got to the point of “lost man- 
hood,” where they believe they are mere serfs and dependents 
and that their whole existence depends upon the beck or nod of 
an employer. We have, Iam happy to say, none of that pitiable, 
ignorant class, whose petitionfrom Streator, III., that should make 
any American blush for shame, was presented in the Senate by 
Mr. CULLOx of Illinois upon yesterday. This miserable system 
of protection builds up the manufacturer and strikes down the la- 
laboring man, and, carried to its natural conclusion, makes just 
such cowardly, cringing serfs and dependents, unfit to exercise 
the rights, privileges, and duties of ee Tam 
in favor of the highest manhood upon the part of our laboring 
men, and of that system of freedom in trade and business that 
makes him equal and a man, rather than a mere vassal attached 
to some bloated monopoly as a mere incident, without spirit, 
independence, or even thought. 

Now, what is there in the nature of the business that needs 
protection and aid? Absolutely nothing. Not asingle one of 
the arguments ordinarily made apply to it at all. It is not a new 
or struggling industry, but upon the contrary is, so to speak, 
upon its last legs, and it is only a question of a few years when 
the supply will be exhausted in this country, and legislation to 
praos the forests, extend their duration, and restrain the ruth- 

ess A a d of present owners is vastly more needed than is the 

throwing of bouquets, through tariff taxation, to the most opu- 
ent and prosperous class of business men in the Northwest at 
east. 

I am by no means sure that it would not be a good plan to en- 
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courage importation and save our own supply and carry itas far 


as possible into the future. The millions and billions of profit 
in the business will not get away, even if extended and spread 
out a little. 

There never has been any so prosperous and money-makin 
business in all the Northwestas the manufacture of lumber, an 
the whole country of the gentleman from Wisconsin, as well as 
my own, is studded with lumber multimillionaires, and they are 
our wealthy class, and it is a burlesque to ask protection to them 
and this business at the expense of the great body of the users 
of lumber in this country, — 

However, I do not believe that this duty or protection is asked 
or even desired by the Northwestern manufacturer of lumber as 
such, or from that standpoint; wey have no serious competition 
from Canada; but it is asked by those who own pine lands, and 
these lands are substantially all owned by lumber manufactur- 
ers, although all manufacturers of lumber do notown such lands, 
as 1 stated in answer to the gentleman from Washington. I 
found upon my home investigation, before mentioned, that those 
who finally wanted a duty on lumber were those who had pine 
lands, and that the other manufacturers did not desire it. 

I have received within the last few days a letter from a lum- 
berman of my district, a large operator, unusually able, intelli- 
gent, and discerning, and who withal, like the rest, has grown 
rich at the business, protesting against a duty on lumber on the 
ground that it only adds to the price of the stumpage, thus in- 
creases the price, benefits alone the comparatively few pine-land 
owners without helping the manufacturer or his employés. He 
also very . suggests that the consumer ought to be 
heard from and considered. 

It was said upon the other side that the reduction of duty on 
lumber by the McKinley bill, as was the case, did not lessen the 
price of lumber, but that it is actually higher now than before 
this reduction. This is asample protection argument, in that it 
seeks to take advantage of the existence of some fact as proof 
of the benefit of the system, regardless of any question of the ef- 
fect of the law upon the fact. 

I do not think any sane man would claim that this result was 
the effect of this provision in the law, or that any cogent reason 
to that end can be given, but that it would be found in ordinary 
business reasons, and possibly affected quite materially by a 

ractical trust existing among lumbermen, and who frequently 
Bold meetings in Chicago and arrange prices, eto. If the effect 
of lessening the duty was to increase the price to the greatarmy 
of consumers in the country, what a blunder was committed, and 
the Republican tariff-tinkers should have increased rather than 
reduced the tariff on lumber; made it, in fact, harmonious with 
the other features of that bill, and still further reduced the price 
to that great and neglected body, the consumers. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Has lumber been i cheaper since the 
duty was loweredf rom $2 to $1 per thousand. 

75 CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

r. WILSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the 
time of the 3 be extended five minutes, as we have in- 
terrupted him. : 

Mr. SHAW. This is an important question and sufficient time 
has not been given to its consideration. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Will the Chair submit my re- 

uest. 
3 The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will makea statementand then 
will submit the request, and it will be for the committee to say 
whether it will give the gentleman further time. The Chair 
apportioned the time among gentlemen who had spoken for the 
tine yesterday afternoon. If the gentleman’s time is extended 
without extending time for debate, then it will exclude other 
gentlemen from an opportunity to occupy the time assigned them 
and it will not be the fault of the Chair that they do not get the 


time. 

Mr. HAYES. I ask that the time for debate be extended for 
ten minutes. 

Mr. PICKLER. I ask that the time for debate be extended 
ten minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington asks 
Has the time of the gentleman from Iowa be extended for five 
minutes. 

Mr. HAYES. Iask,also, that the time for general debate be 
extended ten minutes, and this will give me five minutes addi- 
tional, as wellas much time on the other side, and take nothing 
from those who are now on the list to speak. 

Mr. PICKLER. Thatis my request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time for general debate was limited 
to thirty minutes on yesterday by unanimous consent. 

Mr.HA YES. I ask to extend it by ten minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 


mous consent that the time for general debate be extended for 
ten minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. I object. 

Reba CHAIRMAN. Objection is made by the gentleman from 

0. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I do not understand that ob- 
ea was made to the extension of the time of Mr. HAYES 

or five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not submit that request. 
The gentleman from Washington asks unanimous consent to ex- 
tend the time of the gentleman from Iowa for five minutes, Is 
there objection? 

Mr. OATES. I do not object if it does not interfere with the 
little time allotted to me. 

The CHAIRMAN. It does interfere with the time allotted 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. OATES. If it does, I must object. 

Sej CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. OATES. Mr. Chairman, my purpose in. speaking is 
merely to explain to the committee the character of the amend- 
ment which I offered, and the objection which I have to the 
provisions of the bill in reference tolumber. Every gentleman 
who has examined it will see that lumber is not on the free list. 
The provisions of the bill imposes a duty upon certain classes of 
lumber, and puts other classes upon the free list. 

The finer woods are put upon the free list while duties are re- 
tained upon the coarser character of wood when dressed on one 
side or two sides, or nan pres and grooved. It occurs to me, as 
duties are to be retained upon some classes of lumber, that it is 
much fairer they should be retained on nearly all. The amend- 
ment I have offered does not propose to retain any part of the 
duties upon logs which are slabbed or sided, nor upon lumber 
which is eee erection of wharves along the coast. 
But on all other e of lumber the duty under the McKinley 
law is by my amendment cut in two in the middle. It proposes 
to retain one-half of the present duties upon all classes of lum- 
ber except those I have just named as not being included. 

It seems to me this is a fairer provision than that contained in 
the bill. And there is not a vast difference in the way of reve- 
nue. Under the present law all the revenue received from lum- 
ber on the different classes aggregates only about 860, 000. Under 
the provisions of the bill we are now considering the duties, ac- 
cording to the estimate of the committee, will be something near 
814,000. Cutting the promo duty in two and imposing on these 
various classes of lumber one-half the present duty will probably 
realize as much revenue as the Government is now receiving. 
This seems to me, as I have said, a fairer provision than that 
the bill, and I hope it will be adopted. 

Iam not offering this amendment because anyone in the dis- 
trict I have the honor to represent is particularly interested; 
but because I think it fairer to all the people engaged in this 
r than the proposition of the Committee on Ways and 

Sans. 

A . at one-half the present rates will not be at all prohib- 
itory. These duties will be very light, and will not materially 
interfere with the importation of any lumber which anyone may 
desire to bring in from abroad. We all know that logs are now 
on the free list, and have been for years. But as to these other 
classes of lumber upon which there is a duty under existing law, it 
seems to me unfair that some should be put on the free list while 
on others the duties are continued. repeat that my amend- 
ment proposes to cut in half the present duty, retaining this re- 
duced rate upon all these different classes. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Does this proposition provide 
that Alabama and Georgia hard pine shall Be rotected, while 
the lumber of Wisconsin and Washington shall have no pro- 
tection? 

Mr. OATES. As I have been stating, there is a distinction in 
respect to these classes of lumber; but I want the same provi- 
sion to extend to the yellow pine and hard pine of the Southern 
States and to the woods in which other sections are interested. 
I think this is fair all round. Iam not in favor of an excessive 
duty on any of these articles, but I want justice done to all. 

Here the hammer fell. 

r. STOCKDALE. r. Chairman, I am a firm believer in 
the reduction of the tariff to the lowest possible degree to which 
it can be fairly done; and I would not quarrel with any gentle- 
man who favors a downward scale of duties, provided the reduc- 


tion be uniform and fair. But I wish to call the attention of the 


Committee on Ways and Means to one or two considerations on 
this particular question. It has been announced here very fre- 
quently by the learned gentlemen of that Committee on Ways 
and Means that they were careful in dealing with the tariff laws 
not to make any such reduction as would paei injure people 
engaged in any existing industries. That is right. But it seems 
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to me that principle has not been fairly applied in the prepara- 
tion of this lumber schedule. The ff is retained on dressed 
lumber, for the purpose which has been announced. But the 
main labor cost in the production of lumber is not in dressing 
the lumber. 

The labor cost in taking the lumber from the tree and putting 
it into sawed lumber is about $4 a thousand; the cost of dressing 
it on two sides, as I understand, is 50 cents. The persons en- 
gaged in producing lumber from the stump outnumber more 
than one hundred times the people who are engaged in dressing 
the lumber after it has been sawed. In this view of the ques- 

tion the amendmentof the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OATES] 
is certainly fair to persons in all sections of the country. Whether 
a Representative comes from a district that produces lumber or 
from one that purchases lumber, he should be fair in dealing 
with this question. : 

Now, we all admit that a protective duty on any article does 
keep up the price; there is no use in denying that proposition; 

~but we do not want to make any such duty too high. Nor, on 
the other hand, according to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
with whose position I agree, should the duty be brought down 
suddenly to the injury of existing industries, but gradua, 
that is the doctrine of our platform—not to interfere suddenly 
with industries that have been built up under the existing sys- 
tem, which, while it is a wrong system, is here, and here by the 
vote of the American people. Iam told by a gentleman at my 
side, who seems to understand the matter, that there is 75 per 
cent clear profit on planing lumber, whereas the sawed lumber 
can not be produced at a profit if everything else is kept on the 
dutiable list—the machinery and tools required, the clothing 
that the lumbermen wear, etc. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. But all their raw material is 
on the free list. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. The sawmill men do not use any raw 
material that is on the free list. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Labor is a raw material. 
wee STOCKDALE. By your legislation labor is on the free 


t. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to put in the RECORD one letter out of 
a large number of letters and memoriais I have received on this 
subject. He is a gentleman of great intelligence and is disinter- 
ested. 

NATCHEZ, MISS., January 3, 1594. 

DEAR Sin: I have been requested by the Southern Lumbermen's Associ- 
ation to solicit your vote and influence against putting lumber on the free 
Ust as now proposed in the Wilson tariff bill. It is scarcely necessary for 
me to call your attention to your large constituency inte in this matter, 
In 5 and mine free lumber will wipe out all the profit remaining 
to the located on interior lines of transportation. Personally, I have 
no favors to ask, and expect none inconsistent with your duties to your con- 
stituents and the people whom you are called to serve. Trusting from high 
standard you can comply with their wishes, with the compliments of the 


season, 
Yours, truly, 
Hon. THos. R. SrockpALx, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Chairman, I desire to yield the rest of my time to the 
gentleman from West Virg [Mr. ALDERSON]. 

Mr. ALDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call the atten- 
tion of the committee, and especially the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. WILSON], to the fact 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. StOCKDALE] has expired, and the Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LYNCH]. 

Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Chairman, when I came to this House at 
the beginning of this session it was with the impression that we 
were to frame a tariff law which would bring revenue sufficient 
to maintain the Government, while distributing the burdens of 
taxation with as near equality as possible throughout all the 
schedules. Pursuant to that understanding [have steadily voted 
against putting any articles on the free list which ought to be 
taxed with a view to revenue, and I shall continue to do so. I 
am neither a protectionist nor a free trader, but I do believe 
that a revenue tariff will furnish all the protection that any in- 
dustry ought to have, and to that extent Iam willing to give 
protection. 

But here is one of the greatest industries in the country, 
spread all over America, particularly all along the northern 
coast of the United States. Under the McKinley bill it has the 
magnificent protection of 8.33 per cent on lumber. Now it is 
proved to strike out that pittance without relieving the lum- 

rmen of the duties that they are required to pay upon all the 
goods they use in their business. 

I have no hope that the amendment of the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. BOUTELLE] will prevail, although it would be only 
a fair revenue tariff if it did prevail, for a tariff that averages 
only 8.33 percent on the principal grades of lumber is a revenue 

and as low as anyone ought to expéct. It is lower than I 
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supposed it was, yet it is proposed to wipe that out and thus lose 
the revenue, which last year amounted to 81, 100, 000. I am not 
pleading for protection, I am pleading for revenue. In the 
present condition of the Treasury I think this side of the House 
ought to look at the revenue features of the bill as they come up. 
ithout injury to anybody, this article of lumber, accordin 

to the amendment of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OAAR, 
at half the McKinley rate, will produce a revenue of about 
$600,000. It will be a burden tono one. At the average rate 
underthe McKinley bill, a man N a house that would takes 
10,000 feet of lumber would pay a tariff on the raw material of 
that house of about 83 cents, Surely no man can complain of 
paying that proportion of the tariff for the support of the Gov- 
ernment. It is a fair and reasonable one. 

But the amendment of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
OATES] cuts that squarely in two, and on a house containing 
10,000 feet of lumber a man would pay a tariff of 43 cents. But 
the present rate afforded no protection. There is no protection 
in it. There never has been. Our lumbermen up in the North- 
west never thought of protection or the benefits of protection 
to themselves even under the rate at present imposed, which is 
not a protective rate. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Will my colleague allow me to ask him aques- 
tion there? 

Mr. LYNCH. Les. ; 

Mr. HAUGEN. I want to ask whether it is not a fact that at 
the time the McKinley bill reduced the rate on lumber one-half, 
that there was no change made as the result of that in the prices 
of lumber? 

Mr. LYNCH, Not a cent, and there will not be a change in 
the wages of lumbermen in Wisconsin — : 

Mr. HAUGEN. Nor in the price of lumber? ; 

Mr. LYNCH. Or in the price of lumber in Wisconsin, whether 


this or not. In fact, lumber is lower to-day than it was when 
the McKinley bill pg It will make no difference in the price 
of lumber, but will bea means of revenue to that extent, if this 


amendment Te 

The difficulty is in the theory that lumber is a raw material, 
when in fact itis a finished product. Since the passage of the 
McKinley bill there has been no perceptible protection. I have 
not been able to learn that a foot of Canadian lumber ever crossed 
the State of Wisconsin. Of the amount of Canadian lumber im- 
ported into the country during the last year seven-eighths of it 
was delivered in the State of New York at the following places; 
Plattsburg, Oswego, N 2 and Ogdensburg, less than a mil - 
lion in Vermont, and the ce at various other ports. No in- 
dustry in the West developed more in ten years than the lum- 
ber. It has grown from natural causes and the enterprise of the 
men engaged in it. ; l 

Neither protection or free trade affected it in the least, nor 
will it in the future. No interest or business has paid as large 
and liberal wages or furnished such steady employment. The 
business has grown and developed under the law of supply and 
demand, and it will continue, regardless of the proposed change 
in the law. I contend fora fair rate of duty for the purpose of 
revenue. A revenue tariff has been accorded other interests and 
should be given to this, particularly because it has shown itself 
able to prosper on its merits. The Government stands sorely in 
need of revenue. The policy should be to increase the revenue 
rather than to diminish it. Every possible avenue of revenue 
3 ee, for the present at 8 closed or cut off 
only when a surplus shall again a e Treasury. 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. Mr. bairan as one of the evil 
effects of the adoption of this schedule as it has been reported 
from the Committee on Ways and Means, I desire to state that 
amongsta number of industries in my district there is one head- 
ing satay? and I am informed by the parties engaged in that 
industry that if the committee’s schedule is adopted it will result 
in closing that factory; in it there are employed fifty men, they 
and their families are dependent upon their work in that factory 
for a support. This bill places heading on the free list and 
when nce that you are simply playing into the hands of the 
Canad as st the interests of the American workmen 
engaged in such interests here; the Canadian workmen receives 
far less wages than do our own people and we should discriminate 
in their favor. 7 

My people ask that some duty at least be retained on heading, 
and the amendment now pending places a duty of 20 per cent ad 
valorem on it. 

I hope this House will adopt that amendment, and thereby 
furnish a certain amount of protection to our own people, and 
enable this class of industries to continue in our own country. 
As I had but a moment's time this is all I can offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
BRECKINRIDGE] is recognized for one minute. : 

Mr. BREC. RIDGE of Arkansas, Mr. Chairman, in the 


ee 
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Fiftieth Co , when the Democratic had under consid- 
eration Gis torn of the tariff, and the bill was presented 
to the country, one of its leading features was to take all taxes 
off of rough lumber. For us now to recede from that position 
would be reactionary in its character and could hardly be justi- 
fied before the country, unless there is additional information 
to any that has been presented on this floor. The lumber in- 
dustry is one of the largest industries in the State from which I 
come, and one of the largest industries in the district which I 
erepresent, But what is the condition of the industry? This 

character of lumber, lumber in the rough state, has not yielded 
you a dollar of revenue, according to the statement I have here 
of the imports for 1893. 

Mr. SHAW. Will the gentleman permit me ; 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. I have but one minute, 
and I do not yield. 

Mr. SHAW. I desire to challenge that statement. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. I ask you not to inter- 


rupt. F 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can not be interrupted 
without his consent. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Will the gentleman kindly repeat the 
statement which he made? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. That lumber in the 
rough, roughly sawn, was not an element in our imports last 
year, but planed lumber I see here enumerated as being im- 

rted to a considerable extent. If Iam wrong, the statement 

easily corrected. I am up suddenly, speaking rapidly, only 
glancing at the tables before me, and I may be mistaken. 

Mr. SHAW. There were about 520,000,000 feet 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. Please do not further 
interrupt me when I have but one minute. 

Mr: BOUTELLE. I know the House will allow the gentle- 
man to finish his remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can not be interrupted 
without his consent. : 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGEof Arkansas. Weareexporting nearly 
$30,000,000 worth of lumber. If there is any industry in this 
country that has reached a free-trade basis, it is unquestionably 
the lumber industry. I have no hesitation in saying that this 
vast industry in my State, which is estimated to amount to $20,- 
000,000 a year, has no need on earth for a protective tariff ex- 
cept to subsidize transportation lines and compel distant mar- 
kets to pay an unnatural price for shelter, and itis inhuman as 
well as Tmpolitic to puta tax upon the shelter of the people. I 
call for a vote. 

Mr. BOUTELLE, Mr. Chairman, in the few moments I have 
remaining I can only call the attention of the committee to the 
fact, which I stated yesterday, that the whole effect of this legis- 
lation will be to transfer so much revenue from the Treasury of 
the United States to the kets of the Canadian people, or to 
the Treasury of Canada, while at the same time crippling one of 
our own most important industries. 

As a very significant expression of the views entertained in 
Canada I willcite to you some striking declarations in a speech 
made by Sir Charles Tupper in the house of commons of Can- 
ada April 10, 1888, after he went back from . where 
he had been engaged in negotiating a treaty while the Mills 
tariff bill was pending. Nothing d more clearly disclose the 
Canadian appreciation of the fact that the so-called“ tariff re- 
form” of the Democratic party has always promised great ad- 
vantages to Canada at the expense of the people of the United 
States. In that speech Sir Charles Tupper made report of his 
mission to Washington as follows: 

in th test 

c are ces eee 
whateyer. We have made concessions, as I have said, but we have made 
them Men the avowed object of placing all our people, not only the fisher- 
man, but the agriculturist, the lumberman, every man in this country, in a 
better relation with the United States than he was before. What is the re- 
sult? As I have said, Mr. Bayard told us, the American plenipotentiaries 
told us, that there was but one way of obtaining what we wished. 

“You want greater freedom of commercial intercourse. You want relax- 
ation in our tariff arrangements with respect to natural products in which 

ou are so rich and abundant. There is but one way to obtain it. Let us, 
common concession, be able to meet on common und and remove this 
irritating cause of difficulty between the two countries out of the way, and 
m will find that the Meng tas this Government, the policy of the Presi- 
ent, and of the House of Representatives, the policy of the great Demo- 
y of the United States, will at once take an onward march inthe 
direction you propose, and accomplish steadily that which you would de- 
sire, and that is the only way by which it can ever be attained” 
Those were not empty words; those were the sober utterances of distin- 


cratic 


What has happened already? Alread by the ex- 
ponent of the Administration ot the United States—I mean Mr. MILLS, the 
gentleman who in the United States Congress represents the Government 
of the day, and stands in the position most analogous in the United States 
to che finance minister in t House; the chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, who 1 the policy of the Administration in the 
House. How is he selected? The Democratic party sustaining the Govern- 
Ment selects a man as Speaker of the House of Representatives who is 


in accord with the policy of the Administration for the time , and 
Mr. Carlisle, the Speaker of the- House of Representatives, nominates 
the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means and all the members of 
the committee, and, therefore, the chairman of that committee occupies the 
position of re ting the Government in forward such bills as 
will ay bone the views and sentiments of the Democratic party in the 
United States suppo: the tration. What have we seen? The 
ink is 8 dry upon 


S TUPPER, I beg 
Some honorable MEMBERS. Who 
Sir CHARLES 


the interests of British North America—were inti- 

mately bound up in obtaining free intercourse with the United States for our 

natural ucts. I do not intend to insult the two great parties in this 

ome i them that they were fools, that they did not know what 
ey were doing. 

Down to the present hour we have adopted the policy on both sides of the 
House, and we have pledged ourselves to the pene to do everything that 
lay in our power to obtain a free market for the natural products of our 
country with the United States, and I say you must answer me the question 
as to whether that was an act of supreme folly or whether it was wise states- 
manship on the part of both parties in this country to adopt that policy be- 
fore you asked me such a question as“ Who pays the duty?” I say that un- 
der bill which has been introduced, and which, I believe, will pass, for 
it does not require two-thirds of the Senate where the Sopa Duona ority 
is only one in the whole House to pass this bill, it requires a majority of 
one only, and I am very sanguine that this bill will pass during the mt 
session. Modified it may be, but I am inclined to think the amendments 
will stand more in the interests of Canada than as the bill stands to-day. 

If this is the case I think we may congratulate ourselves upon sec 
the free admission of our lumber, upon which was paid d the last year 
no less than 581,315,450. On copper ore made free by the Mills bill we „or 
there was paid—to make it meet the views of the honorable gentlemen op- 
pes more correctly—#96,445. On salt $21,992 duty was paid; this is rendered 

by the Mills bill. Iam sorry to find, as I hoped would be the case from 
the first copy of the bill that came to me, that potatoes were not included 
amongst vegetables. I am sorry to find there is a doubt as to whether the 
term vegetables not especially enumerated” will not exclude potatoes. 

In grappling with this policy of making the natural products of the two 
countries free, you do not expect any person who wants to carry a bill to put 
a heavier load upon his shoulders than he is able to carry lest he may break 
down and do nothing. You expect him to take it in detail, and, as I believe, 
you will find the policy contained in this bill of making those natural prod- 
ucts of Canada free carried out until you have perfect freedom of intercourse 
between the natural products of Canada and the United States of America. 
Of wool we sent last year 1,319,300 . of one kind, and a variety of other 
kinds, which a duty was paid to the extent of $183,852. Now, as I say, 
on articles of prime importance and interest to Canada, the removal of duty 
by the Mills bill, amounts to no less than $1,800,193. 


Mr. Chairman, the statement of that astute Canadian, Sir 
Charles Tupper, as to the gratuitous advantage offered to our 
Dominion neighbors by the proposed Mills tariff bill, apply with 
equal or greater force to the bill now under consideration. It 
would seem incredible that the legislature of any country should 
take pains toinjure or destroy the business and employments of 
its own people and to diminish itsown revenues by handing over 
both business and revenue to foreign competitors, and yet it is 
plain, on the very face of the documents submitted by the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means that the lumber sections of the Wil- 
son bill, even on the basis of last year’s importations, propose to 
make a free gift to Canada of one or two millions of revenue that 
have annually, been paid into our Treasury by the foreign manu- 
facturers of lumber. 

But that is not all, for this bill threatens to close our own lum- 
bering industries or compel the workingmen 3 therein 
to have their wages reduced to the much lower scale paid abroad. 
And I hope it will be borne in mind that not only the interests 
of the North and West are threatened, but that the rapidly 
developing lumber interests of the South must suffer disastrously 
by our payment of a practical bounty equal to the entire lumber 
revenue, to bring Canadian lumber into unchecked competition 
with the products of American mills, for the free importation 
of large quantities of cheap spruce and other lumber from Can- 
ada can not fail to glut or capture the market now sought by the 
yellow pine of North Carolina, Virginia, ete., and the spruce, 
ete., of West Virginia. 

As illustrations I may cite some business correspondence that 

during the last season between prominent lumber deal- 
ers in Boston and New York, and one of the largest lumber man- 
ufacturers of my own city. In October last the Boston firm 
wrote: 

‘Since writing, have your wire $15.75 on 3-12. Give us best price at which 


you will cut t Monday a. m., and we try to close by telephone. Of 
course this price will drive it into hard pine. 


Another letter from a New York firm said: 

Your offer is too high. They can buy West Virginia spruce to better ad- 
vantage. 

Another New York letter said: 

2 the 14-inch timber, will say that there is no demand in this 
market for it at the present time: the price is so near that of the best yel- 
low pine, it is taken in preference to spruce. 

On this point one of our manufacturers writes me that until 
about three years ago he had a very large trade with Philadel- 
phia, as also had the St. John (New Brunswick) mills; but the 
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mills in West Virginia were so much handier to them that the 
Eastern manufacturers largely lost that market. But with free 
lumber from Canada the Southern manufacturer could hardly 
fail to be driven out of business. 

A specially important and harmful feature of the pro 
islation is in putting short lumber on the free list. 


dleg- 
e laths, 


pickets, outside boards, and other cheap cuttings of the Canadian 


mills must find their market in the United States, as it costs too 
much to ship them to markets abroad, and there would seem to 
be no excuse for giving away the revenue they bring to our 
ury. < 
In this connection I desire to contradict the remarkably incor 
rect statement by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. BRECKIN- 
RIDGE}, to this effect: 


This character of lumber—lumber in the rough state—has not yielded you 
5 1 of revenue, according to the statement I have here of the imports of 


Mr. BOUTELLE. Will the gentleman kindly repeat the statement which he 


made? 
Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. That lumber in the rough, roughly sawn, 
Was not an element in our imports last year, but planed lumber I see here 


enumerated as being imported to a considerable extent. If I am wrong, the 


statement is easily corrected. I am up suddenly, speaking rapidly, only 


glancing at the tables before me, and I may be en. 

Mr. SHAW. There were about 520,000,000 feet 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. Please do not further interrupt me when 
Ihave but one minute. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I know the House will allow the gentleman to finish his 

The 8 The gentleman can not be interrupted without his con- 
sent. 

Contrary to the 3 the compilation fur- 
nished by the Committee on Ways and Means, in the exhibits of 
the proposed free list which the gentleman seems to have tem- 

rarily overlooked, shows that aires Pop fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1893, there was imported into this country of sawed lum- 
ber of hemlock, whitewood, sycamore, white pine, and bass- 
wood, not planed or finished, an amount valued at 85,183,030.36, 
on which was paid tariff duty amounting to $514,939.12; and 
other sawed lumber, not planed or finished, valued at $1,440,- 
203.30, on which was paid tariff duty amounting to $308,222.19, 
making an aggregate of sawed lumber not planed or finished 
valued at $7,623,233.66, upon which no less than $823,161.31 was 
paid into the United States Treasury in the shape of duties. 
And if we add the duties paid by other articles in the lumber 
schedule that the Wilson bill proposes to put on the free list, 
we find that the aggregate duty received in 1893 on other than 
planed lumber was $1,139,359.36, while the entire importations 
under the head of pianed lumber only paid $46,459.06. 

It seems to me that conclusive argument should be found 
against removal of the small duty on lumber in the facts of the 
greit amount of American capital invested in sawmills, timber 
lands, vessels, and railroads, and the great army of working- 
men employed in the woods and the mills, on the vessels and 
railroads, and in other avocations thatdepend upon the lumber- 
ing industry. Already the depression of business during the 
past year has caused heavy losses on logs and lumber on hand, 
and to strike the industry now with unlimited competition in our 
own market, must cause widespread misfortune and bring gaunt 
distress to thousands of humble homes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Debate is exhausted upon the pending 
amendment. The Clerk will report the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Maine if the gentleman desires to have it 
reid. It is the present law. Does the gentleman desire to have 
it read? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Ido not think I will ask to have it read 
in detail unless some gentleman desires it. It iswellunderstood 
thatthe effectof the amendment would be to restore the schedule 
of the existing law, which amounts to 13.83 per cent duty on the 
average of the items now proposed to be put on the free list, or 
considerably less than one-half of the average ad valorem rate 
of duties proposed in the other schedules of the Wilson bill. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to withdraw the 
amendment I offered to the amendment of the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. OATES]. 

There being no objection, the amendment was withdrawn. 

TheCHAIRMAN. Thegentlemanfrom Alabama[Mr. OATES] 
has offered an amendment in the nature of a substitute to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Maine. The Clerk 
will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On 27, at ufa 1— 
1 ih the . ot Schedule D- Wood and Manufactures o 

“ Sawed boards, plank, deals, and other lumber of hemlock, white wood, 
sycamore, white pine, and bass wood, 50 cents per thousand feet, board 
Measure; sawed lumber not tally provided for in this act, #l per thou- 
sand feet, board measure (21.40 per cent); but when lumber of any sort is 

ed or finished, in addition to the rates herein vided, there shall be 
vied and paid for each side so planed or finished, 25 cents per thousand 
feet. board measure; and if on one side and tongued and grooved, 50 
cents per thousand feet, board measure; and if planed on two sides, and 
tongued and grooved, 75 cents per thousand feet, board measure; and jn es- 
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timating board measure in this schedule no deduction shall be made on 
board measure on account of planing, tongueing, and grooving.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
as a substitute. 

The question being taken, the Chair declared that the noes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. OATES. I call for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 20, noes 82. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is now on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. BOUTELLE}. 

The question being taken, the Chair declared that the noes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 79, noes 112. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands the order of the 
House made yesterday afternoon to be that one hour shall now 
be devoted to what is called the lead and zinc schedule in the 
bill. The Chair also understands the arrangement to be that 
the chairman of the Committee on Waysand Meaus.shall control 
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one-half of the time, and the gentleman from Missouri, Mr. 


MORGAN, will control the other half, if there be no objection. 
[Applause.] The Chair hears no objection, and that order will 
made, 
Mr. MORGAN. I desire to offer the amendment which I send 
to the desk. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend the bill in line 3, section 59, page 7, by striking out the words “one 
and one-half cents,“ and inserting in lieu thereof the words one cent:” and 
by striking out the entire section, number 163, from line 8 to line 15, inclu- 
sive, on page 26, and inserting the following: 

163. Lead ore and lead dross, 1 cent per pound: Provided, That silver ore 
and all other ores containing lead shall pay a duty of 1 cent per pound on 
the lead contained therein, according to sample and assay at the port of 


entry. 

* by striking out in line 6, section 165, page 28, the words one and one- 
quarter cents per pound.“ and inserting in lieu thereof the words one cent 
per pound.” 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say a few words in 
explanation of my amendment. 

I propose to reduce the tariff upon white lead from 1} cents a 
pound, as now provided in the bill, to 1 cent per pound; and I 
propose to reduce the tariff upon lead pipe, sheet, and shot from 
It cents per pound to I cent per pound; to leave the tariff upon 
pig and bar lead as it is now, and to retain a duty of I cent a 
pound upon lead ore, including ores bearing silver. 

This is not only a reduction of the present law of about one- 
half, but it is a still further reduction, in the aggregate, of the 
rates in the bill as reported by the committee. Under the pres- 
ent law the revenue derived from lead ores imported into this 
country from Mexico—and I desire to say right here that all 
lead ores imported from Mexico contain silver, and if you put 
those ores upon the free list you put all silver-bearing lead ores 
upon the free list—the revenue derived, I say, from those ores 
imported from Mexico yields to the Government, according to 
the Treasury Department, about $897,000, nearly one million. 
The tariff upon lead ores to-day, and all the time in the past, 
has been and isa tariff for revenue only. It has not kept out 
anything. It is a source of revenue to-day. My amendment 
fixes the duty at the revenue point, so that I'am only asking a 
tariff for revenue purposes only. There is absolutely no reason 
why, the Government should be deprived of this revenue, 
amounting to nearly $1,000,000. 

The Government will suffer to that extent, and it will not bene- 
fit any person on earth, The people in this country receive their 
lead for consumption from the lead trust of this country, and the 
price of the finished articles depends on the action of the trust 
and not on the price of the so-called raw material. Year after 
year the price of lead ores has fallen in the market, and during 
the same vears the price of the white lead consumed by the peo- 
ple has been maintained. I propose, in the interest of the con- 
sumers of this country, to reduce the tariff upon white lead one- 
third, and I further propose, in the interest of the consumers, to 
reduce the tariff upon shot and lead piping one-quarter of a cent 
por posna; and I p , in the interest of the Government, to 
re the revenue derived from the article without injuring 
anybody. I speak, therefore, not only for the consumers but for 
the Government, and I think also for the producers, because, 
under the duty which gives us nearly a million dollars of rev- 
enue, the producer has an incidental protection. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, the only difference between my proposition and the 
committee’s is this: they keep the tariff upon the articles of con- 
sumption as they are received by the consumers from the trust 
ata point that amounts to prohibition. They maintain a pro- 
tective tariff upon the articles consumed by the people of this 
country; but, as to the article as it is produced by the miners, 
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they put it absolutely on the free list; thus violating every prin- 
ciple of right and justice, as well as the platform of the Demo- 
cratic party. It can not possibly be shown that the present tariff 
upon lead ore is anything but a tariff for revenue. 

The only substantial revenue derived from lead in any form 
comes from lead ore bearing silver. I repeat, the tariff to-day 
upon white lead is prohibitory. None is imported, or only a very 
small amount. The tariff upon shot and upon piping is prohib- 
itory; there is a protective prohibitory tariff upon the articles 
in every form in which they are consumed by the people of this 
country. Now, I ask, in the interest of revenue for the Govern- 
ment, and in the interest of the consumers of this country, as 
well as of the producers, that this amendment be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair stated that under the arrange- 
ment the gentleman who is now addressing the Chair should 
have half an hour. 

Mr. MORGAN. Iwill yield now to the gentleman from Idaho 
[Mr. SWEET]. 

Mr. MARSH. Will the gentleman, before he yields the floor, 
answer one question? 

Mr. MORGAN. No, sir; I have not time. - 

Mr. SWEET. Isend to the desk an amendment which I de- 
sire to offer as an amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

Add to the word entry“ in the last line of the proviso these words: 
“ Said sample and assay to be made in the same manner now in use by pub. 
lic sampling works for commercial purposes in the State of Colorado, and 
said ore shall be admitted under the same test prevailing at said sampling 
works for the purchase of ore; the expense of said sampling and assaying 
to be borne by the manufacturer.” 

Mr. SWEET. Mr. Chairman, after thirty years of political 
strife the Democratic party is in full charge of the Government. 
For more than thirty years it has been clamoring for an oppor- 
tunity to reform“ the revenue and financial systems of the Union. 
The newly elected Democratic President called a special session 
of Congress ſor the inauguration of “ reform,” to the end that con- 
fidence might be restored and hard times come again no more. 

Congress was convened in extraord session, and the pre- 
liminary steps taken towards Is N e revenue and finan- 
cial systems of the country. e first reform“ measure was 
a conspicuous failure. It proposed to give the people more and 

better money by taking away the only method of increasing the 
money volume necessary to meet the demands of a growing 
commerce and population, without supplying any other cur- 
rency to take the place of that which was destroyed. This act 
was a heavy blow to the people whom I have the honor to rep- 
resent. 

The second effort at reform“ is before us. It leaves still 
more mysterious than ever just what meaning our Democratic 
friends give to the word reform.“ Their financial “ reform” 
sent prices downward instead of sending them upward, and the 
xorg threat of their tariff reform” has finished the work so 
well begun, of closing the mines of the West, the factories of the 
East, and of depriving labor in the North, the East, the West, 
and the South of means wherewith to earn its daily bread. 

The measure now before the House throttles every industry 
of the Rocky Mountain States. Montana, Idaho, Colorado, Wy- 
oming, Utah (soon, I trust, to become a State), Washington, 
and Oregon are possessed of much the same resources euch. far 
excelling the other in some special production, but all directly 
involved in some of the schedules of this bill. 

Lead, wool, timber, fruit, barley, and other classes of n 
represent the industrial life of Idaho. There is no doubt but 
that some of these industries will be entirely destroyed if this 
bill shall become a law. If the sacrifice is necessary to the pros- 
perity of the Union then let it be made, but, if on the contrary, 
no considerable number of American citizens will be benefited 
by it, and a very great number will be seriously injured by it, 
then the measure should not become a law. 

During the last days of Mr. Clay in the Senate it became evi- 
dent to him that an effort would be made to dissolve the Union. 
Speaking on the subject from his seat in the Senate Chamber 
he said in substance; 

Much as he loveed Kentucky, tly as she had honored him, still, if she 
should raise her hand against the Union, then, old as he was and notwith- 
standing that age had enfeebled his arm, that arm, nevertheless, would be 
raised against Kentucky. 

This sentiment of patriotism has long been an inspiration to 
every American citizen, and one that has made of every boy who 
studies political history, a lover of Henry Clay. It was the pa- 
triotic mainspring of his life, and it is fitting that such love of 
Americaand such patriotism should have been born of the great- 
est advocate of his day of protection to American industry. 

Borrowing his thought, and inspired by it, I believe I can 
truthfully say, that if it is necessary to sacrifice the industries of 
of Idaho for the good of the Union, then, muchas I love our youn 
State, boundless as I know her resources to be, ambitious as 1 i 


am to see them developed, I could, nevertheless, say: Let this 
development stop; let the mines remain closed; let the mills be 
silent; let the sheep be taken from the mountain sides and the 
plains; let the timber rot where it stands; let negligence con- 
sume our growing orchards, and restore to waste and idleness 
our fertile plains, to the end that America and Americans at 
large may enjoy a greater prosperity. 

‘he question is whether this sacrifice is necessary; I do not 
believe itis. I believe a system that brings prosperity to the 
various industries of our country, situated in different parts 
thereof, will bring to the whole a beneficial exchange of prod- 
ucts and labor, and create a market for home products that can 
not be established by any other system of political economy. 

In the time allotted to me, I can not hope to discuss the effect 
of this bill upon all of these industries. Some of them will be 
reviewed by my associates, and I will direct my attention to the 
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ape the result of the changes proposed by this bill upon its fu- 
ure. 

On page 25 of the bill as it comes from the committee we find 
what is known as the lead-ore schedule. Itis as follows: 


Lead ore and lead dross, 15 per cent ad valorem upon the lead contained 


therein, according to sample and assay at the port of entry: Provided, That 


all ores containing silver and lead in which the value of the silver contents 
shall be greater than the value of lead contents, according to sample and as- 
Say at the port ofentry, shall be considered silver ores. 


This schedule relates entirely to ores produced outside of the 
United States, and contains the conditions under which they 
may be brought into cumpetition with the product of American 
miners. It means free lead ore. 

The American producer is at a disadvantage in competing with 
the Mexican and Spanish producer in two repo: 

The Mexican and Spanish mine owner has the advantage both 
in freight rates and in the price of labor. The duty imposed by 
this bill would not equal the difference in freight alone, to say 
nothing of the difference in the price paid by the American for 
his labor. I shall hereafter submit rates giving the freight 
tariffs upon ores produced in the United States from the place 
of production to the smelter, side by side with the rates paid 
upon ore from the place of production to the reduction works by 
the Mexican and Spanish producers. It is not n for me 
to go into the question of labor to demonstrate that this sched- 
ule is practically placing lead ores upon the free list, for the 
reason that transportation rates alone make it impossible for the 
citizen of the United States to work his mine. 

The proviso in this schedule has already been discussed upon 
this floor, and I beg leave to reproduce a paragraph from a 
speech which I made in the House when this question was last 
under consideration. The proposition is, that if the silver con- 
tents of a ton of ore be greater in value than the lead contents 
thereof, then the lead shall be admitted free of duty. This pro- 
viso is simply a premium on a system of perjury and dishonesty 
on the part of Government employés. 

Under a ruling made by the Secretary of the Treasury soma 
years ago the principle just stated was held to be a correct in- 
terpretation of the law as it then existed. It gave birth to the 
most audacious and most extensive system of swindling ever 
practiced against the revenue laws of the United States. It 
means that the ore shall be brought from the mine in Mexico to 
the United States custom-house and that it shall be there as- 
sayed and its value determined. If the ore is more valuable for 
the silver it contains than for its lead contents no duty can be 
collected by our revenue officers. When this plan was in opera- 
tion those interested in obtaining free lead in the United States 
so managed it that the assayer at the port ofentry always found 
that the silver was more valuable than the lead, no matter what 
the fact might have been. 

The swindle became so glaring and was so openly conducted 
that our lead producers finally organized and appealed to the 
Secretary of the Treasury for a new ruling upon that point. 
Abundant evidence was produced to show that the law was of 
no effect Whatever. Ex-Governor Grant made an affidavit in 
which the following paragraph appeared: 

The Omaha and Grant Smelting and Refining Company is now, and du 
the past year has been, buying ores from Mexico in which, as figured a 
paid for by the purchaser, the value of the lead contents exceeds the value 


of the silver contents, and to the best of my knowledge and belief such ores 
came into the United States free of duty. are 


J. B. GR 2 
3 and sworn to before me at Washington, D. C., this 15th day ot 
8 GOODWIN T. ATLEE, Notary Public. 
Thus the smelting companies purchased the ore, and in pay- 
ing for it paid the owner thereof more for the lead it contained 


than for its silver contents, and yet this lead passed our custom- 
house free of duty, and by this rascality the Government of the 
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United States was swindled out of several millions of dollars dur- 
ing the brief time in which the law now proposed to be reën- 
acted was in force. 

Again referring to this system, I will add that these swindlers 
became so bold as to ship lead ore and lead bullion into the 
United States, and through the connivance of the collector of 
the port it pesed as silver bullion or silver ore, when,as a mat- 
ter of fact, it was lead ore or lead bullion, as the case may have 
been. When apprised of the facts, the President removed the 
collector at that port(the port of El Paso); butitis afair sample 
of the swindling which the principle set forth in the schedule 
referred to invites, and which the smelting men themselves have 
heretofore shown their willingness to take advantage of. 

The McKinley bill came to the relief of the American producer 
by levying a duty of 1} cents per pound upon lead ore, and that 
duty was necessarily paid whether silver or lead was the chief 
component of value. 

It is impossible to understand why the committee should seek 
to reintroduce into our revenue system a plan so clearly demon- 
strated to be productive of bad results. Why is it not better 
and why will not the committee consider the proposition to place 
a specific duty on this ore at some rate, rather than to give the 
interested smelters this o 3 to debauch the publie serv- 
ice? It is true that the el ector may be an honest man, and yet 
he may be deceived by various tricks which have heretofore been 
eon to (by those interested in escaping duty) to avoid the 

aw. 

A fixed duty at some rate is infinitely better than this direct 
invitation to the practice of fraud against the revenue laws of 
thé Government. Experience heretofore had, under the work- 
ing of the plan under discussion, probably resulted in more dis- 
satisfaction, more dishonesty, more perjury, and more stealing 
by those interested than any other law ever enacted involving 
thesame amount of money. Since it will result in giving the 
smelters the ore produced by cheap labor without duty, it seems 
to me that it would be infinitely better to give them free ore 
frankly and openly rather than allow thesame result to be accom- 
plished through means that will inevitably corrupt the public 
service. 

But the system of classification proposed in the bill is clearly 
erroneous on business principles. One week ore carrying acer- 
tiin per cent of lead would be subject to duty, while the next 
week ore carryten the same per cent in lead would not be sub- 
ject to duty at all, because a fluctuating market regulates the 
duty. This fact makes it still more difficult to successfully exe- 
cute the law, even though the officers use their utmost endeav- 
ors to do so. But if the provision were carried out in its every 
detail, still it would be surrounded by so much doubt arising 
from the uncertainty of prices, that the collector would be con- 
tinually in trouble. 

We had a proviso a short time since in one of our laws that 
the Secretary of the Treasury should buy a certain amount of 
silver at its market price. Itnever occurred to a citizen of the 
United States that there could be anything indefinite about that 
proposition until the Secretary of the Treasury bobbed up with 
the theory that it meant the market price of silver in London. 
Will the Secretary of the Treasury, issuing directions for the 
enforcement of this law, hold that thecollector is to be governed 
by the price of lead in New York or London or Mexico? or what 
market will govern the revenue department in collecting this 
duty, if any duty there should happen to be? 

As a more perfect illustration of the worthlessness of this sys- 
tem I will reproduce an affidavit made by Mr. W. F. James, an 
ore producer of Utah, and president of the Utah Ores Associa- 
tion. It shows conclusively the inefficiency of the plan pro- 
posed. 

Statement made by Mr. W. F. James to the Secretary of the Treasury at the hear- 
ing in 1889. 


To show how defective a classification by values would be. take the fol- 
lowing examples of ores sold on the market here in Utah, which are of the 


88 class as those shipped from Mexico (vide statement of Governor 
rant): 
Horn silver, iot 60, 194.824 pounds, sold July 11, 1889: 
DOMES DOP CONE VAINAD y ET 820.64 
Silver, 22.6 ounces, valued at 19.78 


At the date of sale, the lot, under the rule, was lead ore by 
If lead had been 10 cents per cwt. less the ore would then have 
been silver ore, 861 pounds net, at 10 cents per cwt., less 10 per 
CAGES O Ets OVOP . ie ee 07 


Lot sold June 26, 1889 (horn silver): ; 
Lend, 49 per cent=—980 pounds, less 10 per cent, 882, at2} cents.. 22.05 
Bll Ver or coc ess a oc seats eee 21.15 


New York price of lead, %4; lead ore b // 80 
At present price, July 16, viz, $3.85; silver ore by 
VLalumét. 214,067 pounds sold July 12, 1889, New York lead 


Lead, 49.90 per cent —998 pounds, less 10 per cent 802. 2; value 2¹ 
Silver, 27.74 ounces. Deduct 5 per cent loss and 3 cents off New York 1 
price. 1 


At date sold, under Treasury rule, silver bu 10 
TAO AE Ee A DEDY I E ENEE S sta ee 85 
Calumet, lot 12, 201,528 pounds, sold July 12, 1889, lead, New York .... 3.90 
45.15 per cent lead —903 pounds, less 10 per cent loss 812.7, at 3 cent. 20.31 
Silver, 23.81 ounces, with deduction8§._......2..........2..2..2...--.-... 20. 84 
At date of sale silver ore by 53 
At New York price, EA per cwt., lead by... neinanennnnniMnManM 2 
Calumet, lot 13, 209,531 pounds, sold July 12, New York, lead 3.90 


These balanced values of lead and silver are but examples of which scores 
could be given. They show that under the Treasury rule there would be no 
telling from day to day whether the imports were lead ore or silver ore. 

Another objection to this phase of the schedule is that no busi- 
ness man can accurately judge what the price of his ore will be 


from Week to week. He is not only subjected to the ordinary 
fluctuations of the market (which, of course, all business men 
calculate upon), but in addition to that he can not tell from week 
to week what the duty on ore will be, or whether or not there 
will be any duty at all. In short, the plan has been tried and 
found wanting. It benefited no person or combination save the 
smelters and those who combined to form the lead trust. Whence 
comes the suggestion for its resnactment? Certainly not from 
the ore-producersof this country. Certainly not from those who 
simply desire to reduce the duties upon imported materials, nor 
yet from those who desire toplace any class or kindof imported 
articles upon the free list. 

The duty upon that class of ore is now 14 cents per pound. A 
plain reduction of duty to the revenue basis would be a simple 
reduction in the rate per pound. If it were pretended or in- 
tended by the committee that lead-ore should come in free of duty, 
the billshould so state. Thesuggestion can only come from those 
who seek to hold out a hope, or an argument, to the American 
producer that ore will to some extent be protected, when, as a 
matter of fact they know full well that it affords no protection 
whatever. 

WHO WILL BE BENEFITED 


by free lead ore? Will it be the consumer of white lead? For- 
tunately we have had experience in that line before. When pig 
lead and lead ore were the cheapest, white lead and oil were the 
dearest. I submit the following table, giving the prices of white 
lead in oil, pig lead, and showing. the marginal difference be- 
tween the years 1887 aud 1893, inclusive: 


61 
05 
32 
. 33 
. 80 
41 
47 


Sgeeses 
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This table conclusively demonstrates that the reduction in the 
price of lead never resulted in a reduction in the-price of the 
finished article one penny. On the contrary, the nearer we 
have been to free lead at any time since 1887, the more the 
55 consumer has been obliged to pay for his white lead 
in oil. 

The only thing so far accomplished by reducing the duty upon 
lead ores, or by bringing them into the United States free of 
duty, has been to enable the lead combination to buy cheaper 
ores. This has been accomplished either by closing the Amer- 
ican mines or by bringing in free lead in such competitive quan- 
tities as to reduce the price of the ore. The net result has been 
to inerease the profits of the lead trust in two ways, (1) the re- 
sult of purchasing raw material at acheaper figure: and (2) by 
obtaining control of the lead market and charging more for the 
manufactured article. 

But, say some of our smelting men, we must have this foreign 
lead for fluxing purposes. In other words, itis claimed that the 
United States does not produce sufficient quantities of wet ore 
to furnish American smelters with flux. Indeed, the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. TARSNEY] reiterates that threadbare state- 
ment. The smelter located in the gentleman's district is man- 
aged by one ol the best-informed smelting men in the United 
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States, and its manager has been tireless in his efforts and prod- 
igal of money in pushing the work which this schedule consu- 
mates. This manager, Mr. Mayer, declared before the Ways and 
Means Committee during a former inv tion of this question, 
that it required about 20 per cent of to reduce a ton of 
ore; and the statisticsof the Government show that the ores im- 
ported from Mexico carry only about 15 per cent lead. If the 
statement is correct, and the statistics are reliable, then the ores 
brought in from Mexico do not carry sufficient lead to reduce 
themselves. Thus the gentleman’s time-honored statement goes 

limmering. But the truth is that we can produce all of the 
foad needed for fluxing purposes, and the further truth is that 
Mexican ores carry more than 15 per cent galena. These ores 
carry nearly or quite 33 per cent in lead, and the difference be- 
tween the amount shown by the Government reports and theac- 
tual amount imported is the sum stolen by the lead trust from 
what should have been paid on ore had the quantity been hon- 
estly reported. 

The real issue is whether or not these fluxing ores shall be 
produced from mines owned by American citizens, worked by 
American miners, and carried upon American railroads, or 
whether they shall come from Mexican mines, worked byeMexi- 
cans at peon prices. This is certain: It must be produced by 
one or the other, for the reason that the American miner can 
not compete with Mexican peons in the labor market. 

It opens up also the further question of whether the American 
producer desires to exchange the American market afforded by 
the mining industry in the Rocky Mountains for the market 
afforded by the miners of Mexico. Upon that point it is onl 
necessary to add that any one of the American States or Terri- 
tories consumes more products of the farm and factory and pays 
more cash for them in one year thanall of Mexico consumes and 

ysforinten. This arises from thefact that American miners, 
Tf they are making wages, dress well and live well, while the 
Mexican miner wears but little and lives on less. 

It will be conceded by all that the flagrant abuse of business 
privileges herein complained of was brought about by the lead 
trust. It will now be declared that the lead trust has been dis- 
solved. There is some truth in this, but if it has been dissolved 
it was dissolved by the lead schedule in the McKinley bill. Once 
restore the old conditions and the lead trust will again come to 
the front, and the only persons benefited by the free importation 
of lead ores will be this merciless combination, and the persons 
injured will be the men who are employed as miners in the 
United States; the men who have invested their money in the 
mines and the machinery with which to work them in the United 
Stites; and the vast army of people in the United States who, in 
some form buy the refined product. And this isa self-evident 
result of the proposition to “reform” the tariff, so far as the peo- 
ple of the Rocky Mountains are concerned in particular and the 
consumers in the United States are affected in general. 

If it is a fact that the lead trust has been dissolved, regardless 
of the reason for its dissolution, the fact remains that with the 
old conditions restored, it is but natural that the men who made 
such vast sums out of the trust will again organize another. In 
this connection it is to be remembered that the Attorney-Gen- 
eral has come to the conclusion that we can not, under the law, 
abolish trusts. 

The second schedule affecting the importation of lead relates 
to that article in its bullion or other form. It is as follows, and 
is found on page 25 of the bill: 

Lead in pigs and bars, molten and old refuse lead run into blocks and bars, 
and old scrap lead fit only to be remanufactured, 1 cent perpound: Provided, 
That in case any foreign country shall impose an export duty upon lead ore 
or lead dross or silver ores containing lead, exported to the United States 
from such country, then the duty upon lead in pigs and bars, molten and 
old refuse lead run into blocks and bars, and old scrap lead fit only to be re- 
manufactured, herein provided for, when imported from such country shall 
remain the same as fixed by the law in force prior to the passage of this act. 

This is a reduction by one-half of the duty as it exists under 
the McKinley bill. To show absolutely that some of thesmelters 
are interested in obtaining the lead produced by cheap labor, 
and because of cheap labor produced at a less rate than it can 
be mined in the United States, reference is made to the proviso 
in this schedule relative to reinstating the McKinley law, which 
proviso is hereinafter discussed. 

After it was known that the Democratic party would be 
charged with the framing and the execution of new revenue 
laws, the Rocky Mountain States and Territories became fear- 
ful of the results certain tofollow. Gradually efforts were made 
to reduce expenses. Carefully every man laid his plans not to 
extend his improvements; not to make new developments; but 
to limit his improvements, to stop development, and to place 
his yore in such condition that he would not become abso- 
lutely bankrupt if the threatened law should be enacted. But 
with the prospect of such a law, the price of lead began to drop 
in the market. 
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This fall in eee has been steady since the election in Novem- 
ber, 1892, until now it has dropped to a point which makes it 
impossible for Rocky Mountain miners to produce it at a profit. 
Combined with hostile silver legislation it has closed two-thirds 
of the mines in the West. To state it more accurately, anti- 
silver legislation has closed low-grade silver producers. Threat- 
ened tariff legislation has closed the low-grade silver, but high- 
grade lead producers. While we felt keenly the result of the 


ATTACK UPON SILVER, 


and realized directly a tremendous loss arising from that legis- 

lation to all lines of industry, still we had our lead mines; we 

had our wool industry; we had our splendid forests, and we had 

our fertile „ lands, all awaiting the energy and the 

3 which protection to American industry was sure to 
ring. 

False silver legislation, we felt, would be made right by men 
of all parties, when men of all parties 85 realized the enormous 
wrong they had done not only to us, but to themselves; but 
threatened tariff legislation being the fixed policy of a great po- 
litical party in power; nay, more than that, the policy of that 
party seeming to select every line of industry awaiting develop- 
ment in the Rocky Mountain country, or upon the Pacific coast, 
has stricken our people not only with loss, but with a fear for 
the future that nothing save the defeat of the Democratic party 
and the destruction of its ruinous policy can restore. 

Now, I come to the most startling phase of this question. 
After the election, and when it became understood that the 
Democratic party would place upon the free list this great prod- 
uct of the intermountain States, a rumor was circulated to the 
effect that the Mexican Government would, in the event of the 
admission of ore into this country free of duty, levy an export 
tax upon that ore, or bullion, equal to the tariff duty levied un- 
der the McKinley bill. 

To meet a contingenvy of this kind the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, apparently determined that our miners shall meet this 
pauper competition, inserted a proviso that in the event any for- 
eign country shall levy an export duty upon this product, then 
the duty as it now exists under the McKinley bill shall be rein- 
stated. This evidences a determination not to enforce the prin- 
ciple of free raw material, but to give to the smelters and the lead 
trust control of the lead product at their own figures. 

The Democratic party appealed to the country for support on 
the 3 of a tariff for revenue only. Ido not pretend to 
be able to define the exact meaning of this phrase nor have I 
ever met the man who can define it. It certainly can not mean 
a tariff sufficient to bring in a revenue equal to the expenses of 
the Government for the reason that confessedly this bill will re- 
sult in a deficiency of from $60,000,000 to $75,000,000. 

All of our western products, then, are not placed upon the 
free list on the principle of a tariff for revenue, but upon the 
free-trade theory born of the lead trust, the smelting combina- 
tion, and those who desire prosperity themselves, even though 
it result in the ruination of great States and Territories and in 
sending upon the world 50,000 men without emyloyment, or 
without the means wherewith to clothe and supply their fami- 
lies with the necessities of life. This proviso is the most open 
and outrageous surrender of the best interests of a large number 
of American people in the interest of a few 1 in 
their interest alone, presented by any other phase of the bill. I 
Bay itis in their interest alone, because of the fact heretofore 
demonstrated that free ore not only does not result in supplyin 
the people with cheaper finished articles, but because it hes ak 
ways resulted in increasing the price of the latter class of com- 
modities. 

After once understanding this proviso, the conclusion seems 
irresistible that the committee, undoubtedly without realizing 
the fact, has been the subservient instrument of as greedy acom- 
bination as ever sought through the laws of the country to ruin 
a State, or impose unjust prices upon the public for their manu- 
factured product. I defy any person to produce a probable rea- 
son for the action of the committee, (1) in striking down this 
industry in the Rocky Mountain States, and in turning the 
ple over to the mercies of the smelting and lead combination, 
and (2) in disregarding the principle of levying a tariff for reve- 
nue upon imported articles, except upon the theory that the 
committee, with or without its knowledge, has been led to the 
conclusions reached through the machinations of this well-known 
combination: 

The last schedule illustrates to perfection the inequitable prin- 
ciples upon which this bill is based. On page 26 we find the fol- 
lowing schedule: 

ae in sheets, pipes, shot, glaziers’ lead, and lead wire, 1} cents per 
pound. 

There is no ad valorem proposition in connection with the 
article manufactured by the smelter combination. There is no 
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tariff-for-revenue principle entering into this schedule. It is 
simply a heavy duty levied upon the manufactured article in the 
interests of the manufacturer, but emphatically, clearly, and 
openly in violation of all of the rights and interests of the men 
who own the mines, of the laborers who turn the drills and 
swing the picks and hammers—a violation, in fine, of all the 
rights and equities that constitute the basis of a great American 
industry and the excellent wages which it affords to labor in 
that portion of the United States. 
EFFECT UPON LABOR. 

Of the factors entering into the cost of production, or the man- 
ufacture and marketing of any commodity, the two most impor- 
tant are: (1) the prices paid for labor, and (2) the cost of trans- 
portation. No person or company can, as a very simple propo- 
sition, compete with another 8 or corporation and pay more 
for labor and transportation than is paid by the competitor. II, 
therefore, the mine owners of Spain or Mexico can place lead ore, 
or lead bullion, or lead in any form upon our market at a less 
rate than our own mine owners can place lead ore or lead inany 
form in the market, it is because it costs them less to mine it or 


rt it, or both. 

It is not necessary to consume time by quot long tables 
showing the prices paid in the United States, or that portion of 
it which I have the honor to represent, for labor, and the prices 
paid for labor in Mexico and Spain 8 of the same 
article. One statement will suffice; it is the reproduction of an 
affidavit which was once before used, but as its effects are the 
same to-day as they were then, as the same wages and conditions 
prevail, and identically the same points are in issue, the affida- 
vit is submitted, the accuracy of which I challenge any man to 
deny: 

WAGE SCHEDULES. 
TERRITORY OF UTAH, County of Salt Lake, 88; 
Richard Mackintosh, of lawful age, beng frei duly sworn, deposes and 
says: For many 1 I have been engaged in mining mineral ores and run- 
sampling Is for sampling the same, Iam familiar with the ores of 
Utah, Nevada, Idaho, and Montana, and know their character and their de- 
sirability for use in smelting furnaces, to aid in redu so-called dry ores, 
which is meant ores containing silver and not enough lead to reduce the 
ver. The lead ores of the States and Territories above named, whether 
they are carbonate ores or sulphide — ores, are fine fluxing ores, 
the chief difference being that the sulphi ores are often roasted to drive off 
the sulphur before they are put in the smelting furnace, while the carbonate 
ores are put directly in the . Very generally the sulphide ores of 
lead contain an admixture of paa of iron (iron pyrites), and the roast- 
ing changes that sulphide of iron into oxide of iron, making a most desirable 
ore for smelting and for reducing so-called ores, 

There are in the various m districts of the States and Territories 
above named many developed and undevelo mines containing large 
quantities of both carbonate and sulphide | ores, high in lead but of low 
or medium grade in silver. These ores are excellent fluxing ores for reduc- 
ing dry silver orés, and are as good as the ores imported 
that pur . Many of these mines can not be profitably worked when the 

ce of lead is low, while with the price of ! ass’ at 84.50 per hun- 
weight, or over, they could produce hundreds of thousands of tons 
8 of the best fluxing lead ores. The chief reason, and so far as I know 

e only reason, We can not in the intermountain region produce these ores 
as cheaply as they can be producedin Mexico is, because we pay our miners 
about times as much wages daily as are paid to Mexican miners. I ap: 

hereto acarefully made statement of the days of labor cra tyr f 220 d 

‘or by me on one mine during last winter, the amount of lead produ m 

the ores mined, and the cost of producing each ton of lead reduced there- 

from at the wages actually paid, and àn estimate of what the cost would 
have been if the wages h — only 50 cents per day to the man. 

I make that statement as a part of this affidavit, and the facts therein stated 
are true of my ownknowledge. The mine in question produces the best kind 
of carbonate lead ores, extremely desirable for reducing dry silver ores. 
This mine can be made to uce, with lead at a fair price, eighteen to 
ee eee tons of such ore annually. There are many mines in the 
same district containing the same kind of ore, which are not working and 
can not work at the present price of lead and make a profit for the owners. 
With a fair price for lead the district in which these mines are located can 
produce at least from forty to fifty thousand tons of such fine carbonate lead 
ores. 

DIAMOND MINE, EUREKA, NEV. 
Comparative statement showing cost of extracting 180 tons of lead for sin months 
ending March 31, 1890. (Labor at 83 er doy and 50 cents per day.) 
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180 tons cost to extract at $3 per day, 99,232.50; 851. 20 per ton lead. 
180 tons cost to extract at 50 cents per day, $1,538.76; $8.55 Are ton lead. 
R. MACKINTOSH. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me, April 25, 1890. 
SEAL.] . M. BRADLEY, 
Notary Public, Salt Lake County, Utah. 
The labor required to produce a ton of lead in Mexico costs 


$8.55; to produce a ton of lead in the Rocky Mountain States, 
651.29. Toa can be produced and sold in Mexico at $17.50 per 


— 


m Mexico for- 


ton, while without silver or gold lead can not be produced in the 
intermountain States of the Union for less than $100 per ton 
with profit to the producer. J donot think wages in Mexico will 
average over 50 cents per day for miners. But admit for pur- 
poses of illustration that the Mexican miner receives 75 cents 
per day wages and the cost of production compared would be: 

To produce a ton of lead in Mexico (2,000 pohnds), $26.25. 
a produce a ton of lead in the United States (2,000 pounds), 

The difference here calculated is in wages, the matter of 
transportation not being considered in the estimate. The most 
careful figures, however, place the cost of labor necessary to pro- 
duce the 2,000 pounds of lead in Mexico at $17.50. The wages 
paid in Spainare about the same as those paid in Mexico, but the 
State Department being unable to furnish accurate data, and as 
I could not obtain it from any other source in time for this de- 
bate i unable to present an accurate wage schedule of that 
country. 

Such is the 1 with which this bill pro 
to place the American miner. It simply makes it impossible for 
him to maintain his independence as a man, to say nothing of 
his responsibility to his family, and the duties which he owes as 
a citizen to his 1 

According to the Bureau of Statistics, the importations of 
lead during the fiscal year 1892-93, coming from the countries 
below stated, each importing the amount in value set forth, 
were as follows: 
Lead, and manufactures of; 


8482 
522 
53, 181 
2 ior 

Dominion of Canada: 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, eto. 73 
BUO Ontarians T cn bhasent cee rene 479 
aoe Doo en LeU Sa rane ees ae ES SE SAE eee 38, 609 
00 5, 481 
Colombia. ji 72 
Hongkong. 2 
AD 534 
. T T OA ES E E R A 26 
DOs vege p e tive E 5, 792, 624 


Thus it will be seen that the American rival lies across our 
southern boundary, where labor is so cheap that, notwithstand- 
ing the tariff duties which existed during the time stated, five 
and a half millions of dollars’ worth of lead in one form oranother 
was imported into the Uuited States during the last fiscal year. 
Take away the duty imposed, and lead-mining, at least in the 
Rocky Mountain regions, is at an end, unless American miners 
accept the rate of wages prevailing in Mexico. This, I confess, 
I hope they will never do, no matter what the conditions may 
be. With the duty gone, Mexico and Spain will take complete 
control of our lead markets, subject, of course, so far as the price 
of the manufactured article is concerned, to the regulation of 
the lead trust; and it will be seen by reference to the schedule 
already quoted that the manufactured product of this trust will, 
even under this bill, enjoy very generous protection at the 
hands of the Federal Government. 

TRANSPORTATION RATES, 

The transportation rate from Spain to the United States cuts 
but little figure. So far as bullion is concerned, from a dollar 
and a half to $2 per ton covers the expense of shipment. It 
would be a reflection upon the intelligence of an American busi- 
ness man even to state that our producers can in anyway com- 
pete with such a rate. 

I have no means of ascertaining what the rate upon lead ores 
would be from Spain to the United States, but my notion is that 
Mexican ore would have the advantage of Spanish crude ores 
in a contest for the American market, for the reason that Mex- 
ico, as well as Spain, enjoys the benefit of water transportation. 

From the intermountain country the railroad rate on lead ore 
is as follows: To Missouri River points, $16 per ton; to Denver, 
$14 per ton. From Mexican points by rail it is, according tothe 
best information I can obtain, from $4 to $6 less per ton, while by 
water from Monterey to New York, or to the Balback works in 
New Jersey, it is not to exceed $7 per ton, and I think less. I 
understand that a vessel bringing 12,000 tons of ore from Mexico 
to the great New Jersey reduction works was lost quite recently, 
and that she was to receive 86 per ton for this freight. It is evi- 
dent upon its face, therefore, that this bill leaves the American 
producer utterly unable to exist against his Mexican competitor, 
either in freight rates or in the prices paid for labor. 

It has been impossible to obtain freight rates from Mexico to 
Missouri River points or to the Atlantic seaboard either upon 
ores or bullion. I amnotat liberty to use the name of the writer 
of the following letter, but submit the statement, not doubting 
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its accuracy. It is needless to say that our Western producers 
can not compete with the rate: 3 

Lascertain that $10 per ton is about the average rate on pig lead trans” 
ported from Mexican points to the Atlantic seaboard—that is, the average 
tariff rate from points in Mexico to the Atlantic seaboard, the transporta- 
tion by rail being as far a> the Gulf of Mexico and by water the remainder 
of the distance. Practically all the lead shipments from Mexico to Atlantic 
coast points in the United States are sent as far as ible by water, be- 
cause the low cost of water transportation would t of the lowest rate, 
cutting off all-rail routes. 

The actual cost of Leh ec op would be somewhat less, but it is impos- 
sible to determine it exactly 

‘If it were pretended that the Wilson bill afforded any protec- 
tion whatever, it is equally evident that it is not suffleient to 
cover the difference, either in freight rates or prices paid for 
labor. The question presented is: What are we to receive in 
return for the destruction of this business? If we were to afford 
the farmers of the Central and Southern States a better market 
for their products there might be some excuse for inaugurating 
this destructive legislation, but the fact is, and no well-informed 
man will for a moment attempt to deny it, that the agricultural 
States ship more farm products into the Rocky Mountain mining 
States in one year than they can hope or expect to ship into 
Mexico in twenty years. 

It is as much a destruction of the market of the Western farmer 
as it is a destruction of the industry itself, for with the destruc- 
tion of silver and lead mining (which has been assaulted in de- 
tail), not only do those directly engaged in the mines as miners 
or mine owners cease to be consumers and factors in the indus- 
trial life of the country, but many thousands of people, mer- 
chants, clerks, teachers, teamsters, all classes that go to make 
up a community, cease to become consumers in that line of em- 
10 and must turn their attention to some other business 
in life. 

The Eastern manufacturer will suffer as much or more than 
the farmer from the loss of this market. Many of these manu- 
facturers have been kept busy for years furnishing machinery 
with which to develop mines, or to successfully work them. 
They must understand that with this law in operation their oc- 
cupation is gone. To be sure, it is largely gone already. Silver 
legislation has done part of it; still,the higher grade lead mines 
might continue to work even at the present price of labor if not 
interfered with by “reformers.” Not only is the manufacturer 
of machinery cut off from a great market, but the manufacturer 
of boots and shoes, of clothing—indeed, every line of industry in 
the East that employs labor or consumes raw material, will find 
that one-third of their market has been abolished by law. To 
sum this “reform” up, we obtain this result: 

First. Half the money we had with which to buy anything has 
been destroyed. 

Second. As if it were necessary to meet the changed financial 
condition of affairs, a third of the people have been thrown out 
of employment, so they might not expect any money. 

Another year of ‘‘reform” legislation and the people will not 
only be out of work, but they will be out of anything to eat, or 
8 to wear, with no immediate prospect of obtaining 
either. 

The following letter is from Mr. Patrick Clark, manager of 
the Poorman Mine, ShoshoneCounty,Idaho. It states so clearly 
and represents so fairly the 8 industry of the Rocky 

Mountains, and the result of this legislation upon that industry, 
that I take pleasure in presenting it: 


[Office of the Coeur d'Alene Silver-Lead Mining Company, Poorman Mine.] 


BURKE, IDAHO, December 26, 1893. 
Replying to yours, will say: Thatin seven years my company 
Bad ob toe of crude lead ore, which, when dr for ship- 
value of $5,500,000. Of this amount $340,000, or 7 per cent, 
has been paid to the owners, and the balance has been paid for labor, sup- 
me and improvements at the mine, and to the railroads and smelters. 
uus it will be seen that directly and indirectly we have given employment 
to 700 men 300 days in a year for seven years at #3.50 per day, less, of course, 
the amountof profit to railways and smelters, which I have no way of de- 
termining, but it is safe to say it will not exceed 15 per cent, or 74 per cent 
each of the amount above, leaving the balance to be applied to labor direct. 
Remember the 300,000 tons referred to is raw material, of which we hear so 
much, 3 by American labor at American This would be abso- 
lutely impossible but for the protection given to our industry. Remove that, 
or any part of it. and you remove just so much of the amount applied on labor. 
as the profits shown above will stand very little reduction very few want 
to 8. their works just for the sake of Philanthropy. 


ours, truly, 
PATRICK CLARK. 
Hon. WILLIS SWEET, ` 
Washington, D. O. 


In addition to this, I herewith present the protest of various 
song companies engaged in the section referred to, as fol- 
ows: 


DEAR SIR: 
has produced 
ment, has a 


[Telegram.] 
CŒUR D'ALENE, IDAHO, Janua: 1894, 
WILLIS SWEET. : 2255 


House Representatives, Washington, D. C.. 
Resist all attempts to reduce duty on lead bullion or ore below present 


— 


ible for us to successfully compete with Mexican 
bill in effect, our industry is ruined. 
F. ROCK WOOD MOOR 


standards. It is im: 
ores, With the Wilson | 


For ning Company. 
ECOL COMPANY, si 
By PATRICK CLARK, Manager. 
GRANITE MINING COMPANY, 
By GEORGE B. MCAULEY, Manager. 
LAST CHANCE MINING COMPANY, 
By CHARLES SWEENEY, Manager. 


I also submit a statement 8 by Alfred Eoff, cashier of 
the Boise City National Bank, and published in the Statesman, 
a daily paper of Boise, Idaho, under date of December 31, 1893. 
It compares the mineral product of Idaho for the year 1892 with 
the year 1893. It will be observed that our product has suffered 
a loss of 83, 141,000. This tremendous decrease in production is 
due entirely to hostile legislation, and threats of hostile legisla- 
tion. It is all the more striking when the fact is considered that 
in one great district of the State there was an immense shrink- 
age of production by reason of disastrous labor troubles during 
the year 1892, and the year 1893 should have shown an enormous 
increase, and would have done so under normal conditions. 

The subjoined table gives the production by counties for the 
two years: 


1893, 1892. 
Counties. 
. | Silver at Lead at Silver | Lead at 
Gold. | 7 cents. p cents. Gold. | at öl. 4cents. 
810, 000 28, 500 
50, 000 45, 500 
15, 000 12. 
300, 000 355, 
25, 000 25, 
50, 000 65, 
50,000 75.5 
85, 000 175, 
175, 000 255, £ 
30,000 35, 
685, 000 465, 
175,000 255. 
on. 15,000 15, 
Total 1, 645,000 | 1,502, 000 775, 000 | 1,790, | 2.796, 000 | 2,475 


SUMMARY, 


To this enormous loss must be added the loss to the sheep in- 
dustry of the State, aggregating $1,500,701, making a total, in 
round numbers, of $5,000,000, which the threatened Wilson bill 
and anti-silver legislation cost the young State of Idaho in one 
year. Such has been the effect upon the industrial life of the 
United States, and such facts and conditionsarestartling enough 
to compel the attention even of a tariff “reformer,” acting under 
the impulse of Divine inspiration. 

I am indebted to Mr. Frank J. Hegert, of the Idaho Wool- 
growers’ Association, for the following statement relative to the 
sheep industry in Idaho, and the effect thereon in one year of 
silver and tariff legislation: 


1893. 
Ninmber net —*—'9:: 761. 262 
Nuno mee 33 527, 077 
inerease OF GG per CONS, . —Äͤ—̈—Mʃ' 237, 185 

Number of pounds wool produced in 1893, at 7 pounds per head, 5,849, 834 

WA Aen wah ñð⸗vßßßß ñ⁊ᷣͤ ß ĩðͤ ß ̃᷑ . ͤ cae 6 
Yielding at 70 per cent shrinkage a scoured product of 1,783,278 

pounds, worth in 1893 36 cents per pound, or- =-=- 1,980 
Mutton product of 1893 was 10 per cent of number of sheep, or 

Wadde cakevennenenscescctesau= 133, 7: 


1,783,278 pounds, at 58 cents scoured pound in 1892 $1, 034, 501 
76,426 head of mutton, at $2.25 per head in 18982 -022-1--11 248,384 
In 1893 what the total revenue ought to have been 1, 282, 885 
Less the actual amount received 775, 724 


Loss in wool and mutton in 189883 . 507, 161 
To this must be added #1.30 per head for decreased value of our 
stock on 
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Ihave not dealt with the moral or legal rights of those whose 
interests have been so seriously affected or threatened. It is 
probably true that ‘‘reform” can not afford to take a matter of 
this kind into consideration. The destruction of property, the 
loss to labor, the hardship, the distress, and the wrongs which 
have followed each other over the entire Western country dur- 
ing the last two years are nothing, if only the “reformers” can 
„reform“ something—God knows what or for what rid Grol 
They are as heartless in their assaults upon the industrial life 
of anew country as they are frantic in their ideas, and it is the 
same condition of things that ever has existed since human na- 
ture is known to be what it is. 

Fanaticism knows neither suffering nor justice. That men 
have invested millions of dollars in our great mining industry 
under established laws which by their “reforms” are ruined is 
to them a matter of no consideration. That thousands of people 
have been thrown out of employment is to them a mere incident 
in their great work of revolutionizing the established interests 
of this country. That farms have become worthless; that labor 
can neither pay its rent nor buy its food or raiment, never causes 
them a single moment's thought ora particle of anxiety, be- 
cause they have a divine commission to reform“ something or 
somebody; and if the reform“ is accomplished, the conse- 
quences are nothing to them. 

It is another case of paramount.“ Reform is with them 
„paramount; and when anything becomes paramount“ with 
the Democratic party the rights, the wrongs, the character, or 
the reputation of anybody or everybody ceases to be of the very 
least importance. The paramount“ object of the ple now 
is to get an opportunity at these reformers,“ and from the 
Sandwich Islands to Penobscot Bay their paramount“ duty 
will be to stay at home and to attend to whatever private affairs 
may require their paramount ” attention. 

WOOL AND LUMBER. 

As it is with lead, so it is with wool, lumber, and prunes. I 
will not take the time to discuss further the wool and timber 
schedules. Our interests in those industries are nearly identi- 
cal with those of Montana, Washington, and Oregon. My 
friends from Montana [Mr. HARTMAN| and from Oregon [Mr. 
ELLIS and Mr. HERMANN] and from Washington [Mr. LIT- 
TLE and Mr. WILSON] have so thoroughly reviewed these sched- 
ules with the effect of the E proposed upon our section 
of the country that I deem it unnecessary to say more to the 
House upon these subjects. 

THE PRUNE INDUSTRY. 


There were imported from France and other foreign countries 
into the United States during the fiscal year 1892, 10,374,874 
pounds, and in 1893, 23,225,821 pounds of prunes. The French 
prune ranks high in the market, but I undertake to say, and my 
statement is based upon the judgment of those who understand 
the facts, that the prune produced in the State of Idaho is equal 
to that grown in any other country in the world. We have in 
the southern portion of our State about 5,000,000 of acres of land 
which still awaits the capital and enterprise to reclaim it. 

We are fortunate, however, in this, that we possess abundant 
water close at hand with which to makethereclamation. Slowly 
but surely this development has been progressing, and as it has 
progressed there has boen developed one of the most attractive 
fruit-raising sections of the whole Union. The climate and the 
soil are both fitted to produce successfully the prune popular in 
all markets. 

I do not mean by this to say that we can not produce all other 
fruits suitable to the climate, but probably no other fruit has so 
general or so valuable a market as hasthe prune. Vast orchards 
are in bearing in this section of the State, but as is well under- 
stood, the cost of reclaiming these lands isa bar to the rapid set- 
tlement which would follow, were it not that canals and ditches 
must be constructed before the land can be utilized. I donotsay 
it boastfully, yet I am not without pride in saying that with the 
reclamation of this soil no fairer country, either to live in, to 
look upon, or to profit by, can be found under the sun. 

Just as this industry is started, however, encouraged as it has 
been by the laws of ourcountry, our producers are confronted 
with a law which places them upon an unequal footing with for- 
eign competitors. Let us alone, and, in connection with Califor- 
nia and other sections, we will in a few years supply the home 
market with prunes, and the money that is sent abroad will be 
utilized by us in developing and in making happy the people of 
anew and wonderful State. 

With unlimited confidence in our future, with a pardonable 
pride in our resources, we are marching on with the develop- 
ment of a great State. We expect to encounter adversities; we 
realize that misfortunes of all kinds overtake every community 
in the course of their history. These we expect to meet, and 
we have the energy and the courage to overcome them. But 
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when we began the work of erecting a new State we little thought 
of encountering the hostile legislation of our countrymen. e 
beg of you, therefore, that you will take your political clutches 
from our industrial throats; that you will not fetter our young 
strength; that you will not retard our progress by e 
statutes. Give us the same opportunity which you have given 
to the industrial life of the older States, and we will give you a 
Commonwealth of which every American citizen will be proud. 

In connection with and as a result of the suspension of indus- 
trial pursuits in the West, caused by anti-silver and anti-tariff 
laws alone, our railroad lines are in the hands of receivers. 
These are but two of the seventy-four railroads in the United 
States that have gone into the hands of receivers. The cause 
of these great business failures in any other section of the country 
I can not clearly state; but I do know that so far as the inter- 
mountain States are concerned, they have failed by at least 50 
per cent to supply the usual business given to these compan es. 

These facts are not generally understood by the people of the 
East, but the stockholders of these roads may have some informa- 
tion as to the conditions stated. I do not believe that any one 
statute can restore the business, the prosperity, and the confi- 
dence necessary to give to the people of the West, and for that 
matter, the people of the United States, their old business pros- 
perity. 

Two things are necessary to do this: One is money and securi- 
ties with which to do business; the other is a market in which 
to dispose of the product. Without one the other does not ex- 


ist. 

The whole country is now one vast bubble of credit. Natural 
laws are irresistible, and if the business of the country must be 
reduced to the limited amount of gold with which to measure 
it, then the 2 has just begun. 

The President said the people needed ‘‘an object lesson.“ The . 
lesson is now being given. It is recited in every section and in 
homes that never before realized the practical results of the 
financial and revenue policies now controlling the destinies of 
the Republic. 

Experience is always a dear school, and oftentimes a bitter 
one. That it has been dear, the ruined values of the United 
States, the worthlessness of all securities except Government 
bonds and a few preferred stocks, the prostrate industrial con- 
dition of our land, and the empty larders of our people bears in- 
disputable evidence. If the ‘‘object lesson” administered by 
tariff-tinkers and money-reformers has not yet been learned, and 
if the people are not yet ready to repudiate them, itis probable 
that a few months more of existing conditions will e them 
bei via a vigor rarely exhibited in the history of American 
politics. 

I call upon you to show why you should increase or maintain 
the duty upon a manufactured product while it is going up and 
take away the duty from raw material when it is going down. 
This bill simply places every product of the West upon the free 
list. You have taken the duty from lead, from wool, from tim- 
ber; you have destroyed silver, and pi have simply ruined 
every industry in the intermountain States, and who is bene- 
fited by it? Not the consumers, as I have shown. You may pre- 
tend that our mines can continue to work under this law, but it 
is impossible. This bill has already been discounted, and its 
effects have been to reduce the price of lead to-day toa poos 
that our mines are already closed. The effect will not be to 
close the mines, because they are closed, but the effect will be 
oe ad can not be reopened. [Applause on the Republican 
side. 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Washington. 


[Mr. WILSON of Washington addressed the committee. See 
Appendix. ] 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, so far as our side is con- 
cerned, I yield the floor to the gentlemen on the other side of 
the question. 

Mr. TARSNEY. Mr. Chairman, the amendment offered b 
my colleague from Missouri [Mr. MORGAN], while sugar-coa’ 
with a proposition to slightly reduce the duties upon white lead, 
and to slightly reduce the duties upon the finished 1 manufactures 
of lead, such as shot, pipe, and sheet lead, has for its real puree; 
in another clause, the imposition of an absolutely proltibitory 
duty upon the importation of ores, known as silver lead-bearing 
ores. As to the effect of this kind of legislation I desire briefly 
to present for the consideration of this committee, to both this 
side and to that side, the merits of this proposition, that the 
provisions of the bill embodies that freer and fairer trade which 
gentlemen upon this side of the House desire; and to that side 
of the House I would present it in the light of giving just what 
Republican theory demands—protection for American labor, pro- 
tection to American industries, protection to American interests. 
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It may be conceded, or at least I here assert the proposition, 
that protection, real protection, to American labor, to Ameri- 
can industries, and American interests may be better attained by 
taking off the barriers from trade than by erecting barriers 
against trade, I call the attention of the House to the fact that, 
by the report of the Director of the Mint, in 1891 there were in 
this country 4,000 mines producing silver ores—4,000 productive 
mines. Of those 4,000 mines, as that report shows, but 50 were 
producing what are known as fluxing ores—silver lead-bearin 
ores. I wish to call the attention of the committee to the fact 
that lead in the smelting of silver ores is as essential as coal in 
any other industry in the land. It is an instrument, an imple- 
ment in the utilization of those ores. . ° 

Mr. RAWLINS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. TARSNEY. I can not atthis moment. When I have oc- 
cupied the time I desire to occupy uninterrupted, I will then, 
with pleasure, submit to any question which gentlemen may de- 
sire to ask. 

I was about to say that the silver hidden in the Rocky Moun- 
tains is as worthless as the clay that surrounds it unless there 
be means and instrumentalities to separate it from its base sur- 
roundings and make it subject to the uses of man. I desire to 
present now the geological and other conditions involved in the 
proposition under consideration. 

I have stated that in 1891 there were but fifty mines producing 
these fluxing ores, these essential elements and instruments in 
the reduction and refinement of silver ores, and those fifty mines 

roduce ores in such combination of mineral elements that there 

ordinarily about 25 per cent of mineral lead in each ton of 
such ore. it requires 1 ton of this fluxing ore to reduce itself, 
and 2 additional tons of dry or silver ore. So that for the reduc- 
tion of every 2 tons of dry silver ore there is required 1 ton of 
these silver lead-bearing ores. 

Now, by the provision of nature, so far as geological and min- 
eral research has developed, deposits of these fluxing ores so 
essentially necessary in the great mining industries of the coun- 
try are substantially placed in two small sections of our land—in 
the Territory of Utah and in the State of Idaho. There these 
fluxing ores predominate. To those sections the mining inter- 
ests and the 1 interests of the whole Union must look 
for those essential elements and instruments in the utilization 
of the products of all the great silver mines of the country. 

Now, let me refer to the history of legislation on this subject. 
Never, until October, 1890, did American legislators dream of 
imposing a tax upon this necessary instrumentality in the in- 
dustries of the country. Under the act of 1883 these ores were 
permitted to come in free, in order that the wealth invested in 
smelting, so essential to the development of the mining indus- 
ey, might be utilized. 

ntil the McKinley act of 1890, these. ores came in free; but 
then, for the purpose of giving to the mine-owners who pos- 
sessed that monopoly which the restrictions of nature created 
in the volume of these smelting ores, to give thema still greater 
monopoly over the entire mining interests of the county. a 
duty of Is cents a pound was imposed upon these ores. hat 
has been the effect? I challenge contradiction when I say that 
under the act of 1883, which permitted these ores to be imported 
into this country free of duty, the price of lead throughout the 
United States and throughout the world ranged higher than it 
has ranged since the imposition of that tax. I challenge con- 
tradiction of the statement that the imposition of this duty was 
the greatest blow ever struck at the mining industries of the 
country. 

I have already said that there are 3,950 mines in this country 
dependent upon the product of those fifty other mines for the 
utilization of their labor and their capital. What is the effect 
of this duty upon them? Just as soon as the McKinley act had 
gone into effect the smelting companies controlling the output 
of these fluxing ore mines reduced the price they had been pay- 
ing for every ton of dry ore $2, and levied $2 per ton tribute 
upon the silver-miners of the whole country because of the im- 
position of that tax. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield 


now? 

Mr. TARSNEY. Not just yet, my friend. 3 

Let me go farther and tell my friends who want to protect 
Ameriean labor what has been the result of this legislation on 
this subject. There was at Laredo, Tex., one quarter of a 
million of American capital invested in the construction of a 
smelter; at El Paso, Tex., another quarter of a million of cap- 
ital was invested in a smelter. One of them was completed, the 
other almost completed, when the McKinley act was N 
There was under the shadow of the city I represent the largest 
smelter in the United States, giving constant employment to 
nearly a thousand honest, industrious American laborers. This 
legislation fell like a blight upon them. Their fires were 
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banked. That at Laredo has never e The El Paso 
smelter has recently been opened, I believe, under conditions 
which I will present in a moment. 

It has been said that this tax produced nearly $800,000 of rev- 
enue. Aye, so it did. It produced nearly $800,000 of revenue, 
because the capital in these smelters could not remain idle, the 
investors could not afford, no matter how heavy the tribute levied 
upon them, to permit them to remain idle, and for a year they 
em, pro- 
ducing to the Government ,000 revenue; but they foun that 
they could no longer do so without ruin, and now there is no rev- 
enue coming in under this provision. Every pound of Mexican 
ore that comes into an Americansmelter comes in in bond, and 
is smelted and refined under the bonding provision of the law 
for export from the country without the payment of duty, and 
po A will be paid hereafter, even though the law be not 
changed. 

Mr. RAWLINS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. TARSNEY. Inafewmoments. Again, in thesefour thou- 
sand mines in 1889, as shown the reports of the Census Bureau, 
there were 49,000 miners. In those fifty mines of that four 
thousand that produced these fluxing ores, there were less than 
6,000 miners. Gold and silver ores since the foundation of the 
Government have been on the free list. There was no protec- 
tion in this McKinley provision for these 43,000 miners. You 
may say there was protection for the less than 6,000, but there 
is no pretense or shadow of pretense of protection of the 43,000 
who are engaged in dry-ore mining; but on the contrary, there 
was a tribute of $2 a ton levied upon the product of thelt labor 
by the monopoly which that law protected. 

What more? I speak for no smelting interests. I speak not 
exclusively for miners; I speak also for another great element 
of the people of this country, whose interests are involved in 
this question. The moment this legislation was enacted in 1890 
the Government of Mexico, feeling that we had put up the bars 
against almost the only production of that country that they 
could exchange for our products, in retaliation put up a barrier 
along the Rio Grande that makes these two republics as dissev- 
ered as though there existed between them the distance from 
pole to pole. Why, an official representative of the Government 
of the United States can not bring his household furniture into 
that country to-day, because of this Ae system, without 
paying in duties all such household furniture is worth. 

Not only that; not only were the fires banked in these Ameri- 
can smelters, their laborers deprived of labor, their capital de- 

rived of reasonable or fair . for remuneration. 

t else did it do? It forced that capital without our borders; 
it crossed over the Rio Grande; $10,000,000 of American capital 
was planted in the Republic of Mexico to give what my friend 
from Idaho [Mr. SWEET] would say was employment to peon la- 
bor at the expense of free American labor. [Applause.] It 
drove over there $10,000,000 to be invested in smelters. 

And let my colleague from Missouri [Mr. MORGAN] mark this. 
He soiree a lead-producing district in Missouri. What 
effect did it have upon the interests of his constituents? You 
want to shut out even this small amount of lead which comes as 
an instrument to be used necessarily in our industries, in order 
that your lead products may be protected. What protection 
does this law give to you? In 1889 there was not a smelter in 
the Republic of Mexico. In 1889, by official statistics, but $13,- 
000 worth of lead was exported from that country. 

Ten million dollars of American money was taken from the 
channels of employment of American labor and planted in Mexico 
to build smelters and develop Mexican mines. In 1893 the out- 

ut of lead from Mexico 5 uced by this transfer of smelting 
dustries, and coming competition with your lead in the 
world's market, amounted to more than $1,700,000 worth. That 
is the effect upon your lead industry. That is the effect upon 
our labor. I might ask what was its effect upon transporation 
terests of the United States? The great lines of railway that 
received compensation for hauling this necessary implement—I 
do not call it raw material—this necessary implement in keep- 
ing the fires of industry burning here in our country, fromthem 
was taken away such transportation and the compensation they 
were receiving for such transportation. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. TARSNEY. Les, sir. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. What line of transportation 
was deprived of that? 

Mr. TARSNEY. The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe, the 
Missouri Pacific, the Saint Louis and San Francisco, the Mis- 
souri, Kansas and Texas, and nearly all of the great systems in 
Southwest. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Is it not a fact that with the 
enactment of the McKinley law we commenced increasing the 
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uct of raw material, so called, until we reached, in 1893, 
8,000 tons? Is it not a fact that we forced the smelter in your 
city to cease mining its lead ores in Mexico and to come into the 
Cœur de Alene and other Western mines and take the products 
of those mines? What do you say about that? F 

Mr. TARSNEY. In answer to that I will tell you that it 
caused the smelter in my city, which imported ore that produced 
18,000 tons of lead in 1890, to apos in 1893, 23,000 tons to come 
into competition with k gove lead, and benefited nobody but the 
Government of the United States. I am candid and fair, and I 
say that the whole of that tribute levied by the United States 
was levied upon that industry, with the resultI hate stated, 
without affording any protection to the lead industry of the 
whole country, for it afforded no protection to the lead industry. 

Mr. RAWLINS. As I understand the gentleman, one object 
of putting silver-lead ores upon the free list is to cheapen the 

uction of silver ores not carrying sufficient lead to reduce 
themselves. 

Mr. TARSNEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RAWLINS. Why, then, do you impose a duty of 15 per 
cent upon lead ore, and only put silver-lead.ores on the free- 
list when they carry a high percentage of silver and low per- 
centage of lead? I agree with you that lead ores are essential 
to the reduction of silver ores, but, to get that character of ore 
you ought to encourage the importation of ores carrying a high 
percen of lead rather than of those carrying a low percent- 
age. 7 not, 3 all lead ores, inclu those 
produced in Missouri, as well as in Utah, upor the free list? 

Mr. TARSNEY. The reason why ores known as lead ores 
were left at 15 per cent in the bill and not put upon the free list, 
so far asI was concerned, was that I did not think it made any 
difference whether they went on the free list or whether they 
had any specific rate of duty fixed upon them, because they are 
not, and | might almost say, can not be, imported into this coun- 
try. That my attention to another feature of this amend- 
ment that I want to burn into the minds of gentlemen who want 
fair trade. This amendment provides a duty of 1 centa pound 
on what? Not on the lead contents but on the ore. What does 
that mean? It means $80 a ton duty. That is exactly what it 
means. Give me back the McKinley bill, which was far more 
liberal than that. [Applause on the Republican side.] Do not 
make a mistake, gentlemen; do not applaud there; Lam not pray- 
ing for the McKinley bill. I was only speaking of it by compar- 
ison. [Laughter.] This is more odious than the provision of 
the McKinley bill which levied a duty of $30 a ton, just as 880 
of an unjust burden is more odious than $30 of an unjust burden. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] : 

. JOHNSON of Ohio. What is the ad valorem equivalent 
of 1 cent a pound on pig lead in to-day’s market? 

Mr. TARSNEY. To the best of my information it is about 47 

r cent. 

mi r. JOHNSON of Ohio. Is that protection or revenue? 
[Laughter.] Z 3 

Mr. TARSNEY. I am not certain, because 

Mr. SWEET. It is protection to the smelters. 

Mr. TARSNEY, Ianswer the 1 that I am not cer- 
tain, for ure ie ie oe Sieg 3 markes 
to-day for Spanish pig lead is about $42 per ton. Now, ing 

our I cent a pound on the invoice price, or 820 a ton, would give 
ss a ton, plus freight, landed at New York, and I understand 
that the American market for lead to-day is just about that fig- 
ure. So that it puts them upon La pany It is not prohibitive, 
as the 2 cents a pound on pig 1 has been, for t rate has 
rtation of foreign lead. 

Mr. SWEET. e, perhaps, the bringing of lead free into 
this country may benefit the Mexican National Railway, and 
8 . fesas Topeka and Santa Fé, is it not the fact 
that same business has already thrown the Northern Pa- 
cific, the Union Pacific, and other great Western railroads into 
bankruptcy and into the hands of receivers? 

Mr. TARSNEY. Oh, I do not think so. 

Mr. SWEET. Ido. 

Mr. TARSNEY. I do not think the transportation or non- 
transportation of seventy or eighty thousand tons of ore bank- 
sp the Northern Pacific or the Union Pacific. 

„SWEET. How many tons do you think they shipped of 
silver-lead ore from that country? 

Mr. TARSNEY. Well, if they shipped so much more than 
that, then the amount that comes in from Mexico certainly is not 
material in fhe destruction of your lead preven fi 

Mr. SWEET. Do not you understand that when you destroy 
these industries in my State and in Utah—— 

Mr. WILSON of Washington (interposing). Mr. Chairman, I 


prevented the im 


Now, was it not the fact that prior to the enactment of the Mo- 
Kinley law all the lead ores coming in from Mexico were made 
to come in free by sprinkling them so as to make them a little 
more valuable for silver than for lead, the result being that we 
had a maximum importation of lead ore into the United States 
of 500 tons a day? And will not this provision in this bill make 
the same condition of affairs in that respect that existed prior 
to the enactment of the McKinley law? 

Mr. TARSNEY. Mr. Chairman, the provision of this bill is 
in direct accord with the construction of the Treasury Depart- 
ment of the act of 1883. It is in the identical lan e of the 
bill which passed the House under a suspension of the rules dur- 
ing the last Congress. It is a mere repetition of the law as it 
has existed at all times, save and except under the provisionsof 
the MeKinley act. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. If the gentleman will permit a sug- 
gestion in the line of his argument, is it not a fact that it is im- 
possible, because of the high freight rates, to ship what is sim- 
* as lead ore into this country at all. 

r. TARSNEY. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. And is it not a fact that the onl 
thing that does come in is what is known as fluxing ores, which 
we are enabled to bring by reason of their high value? 

Mr. TARSNEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Let me ask the gentleman 
another question. 

Mr. TARSNEY. I can not yield further, Mr. Chairman. I 
have stated what the effect of this McKinley law has been upon 
labor, upon transportation, and upon invested capital, and now I 
want to make another sug on of its effects. When we had 
something like fair trade with our sister Republic of Mexico, the 
farmer who raised beef or pork, whether in Lowa, in Kansas, in 
Nebraska, in Missouri, or anywhere within the territory tribu- 
tary to the great packing houses of my city, found a market for 
those produuctsin those packing houses, and the men who packed 
that product found in the Republic of Mexico aconsiderable mar- 
ket for that meat, and were thus enabled to give the farmers 
higher prices for their beef and their pork. 

Only three or four years ago I could have gone on any Mon- 
day morning to the stock yards of my city and have seen a half 
hundred of citizens of the Republic of Mexico picking out the 
beeves, the hogs, and the sheep that they desired to purchase 
and to Mexico; but to-day nota citizen of that Republic 
can be found engaged in any such business; and that change is 
the result of this restrictive legislation. Therefore the change 
we propose is in the interest of the farmers of the great West 
and Southwest; it is in the interest of all classes whose welfare - 
demands that this arbitrary law, shutting out anything like re- 
ciprocal trade between two republics that ought to be closel, 
identical, building a wall of nonintercourse between them, shall 
be repealed. I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. REED. I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. TARSNEY. Mr. Ch I do not wish to occupy 
more time. Other members of the committee are entitled to 
some consideration. 

Mr. REED. I should like to know why the change was made 
from the original report.to the present one that is submitted by 
the committee? 

5 I yield three minutes to the gentleman from 
ois. 

Mr. REED. Do you think he would give you an answer? 

Mr. MORGAN. I do not think so. 

Mr. REED. I simply wanted it understood that the question 
has been asked. 

Mr. TARSNEY. I do not understand the question. 

Mr. REED. This lead schedule was reported in one form to 
the committee. After that report it was changed. I ask the 
gentleman familiar with this subject what the change was, how 
it was made, and in whose interest? 

Mr. MORGAN. That is right. 

Mr. TARSNEY. I can not answer the gentleman’s question 
as to any change in the report, candor compels me to 
confess that I have not read such report. 

Mr. REED. Not read the report of your own committee? 

Mr. TARSNEY. I have not. 

Mr. REED. Have you read the bill? [Laughter.] 

Mr. TARSNEY. Oh, yes. 

Mr. REED. The change was made in the bill. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, whose time 
is this coming out of? 

The CH Out ok the time of the gentleman frofn 
Missouri. 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield three minutes to the gentleman from 


‘want to call the gentleman's attention to the proviso in this bill | Illinois. 
Mr. CHILDS. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the Clerk to read 
the supplemental amendment to the lead and zinc schedule. 


that wherever ore is more valuable for silver than for lead it 
shall come in free. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read it. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

On 26, paragraph 172, line 23, which reads as follows: 

2 Eine in blocks, or pigs, 20 port cent ad valorem.” Strike out the words 
“20 per cent ad valorem,” and insert in lieu thereof I cent per pound; so 
that ph 172 as amended shall read, as follows: 

* Zine in blocks or pigs I cent per pound.” 

Also, on page 26, paragraph 173, line 25, which reads as follows: Zinc in 
sheets, 25 per cent ad valorem,” strike out the words “twenty-five per cent 
ad valorem " and insert in lieu thereof **1 cents per pound; so that para- 

BP 173 as amended shall read as follows: 

Eine in sheets, 1} cents per pound.“ 

Also, on page 27, paragraph 174, line 1, which reads as follows; Zinc. old 
and worn out, fit only to be remanufactured, 15 per cent ad valorem,” strike 
out the words “fifteen per cent ad valorem" and insert in lieu thereof 
“three-fourths of I cent per pound; so that said paragraph as amended 
shall read as follows: 

“Zine, old and worn out, fit only to be remanufactured, three-fourths of 1 
cent per pound.“ 


8 The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to understand the gen- 
eman. 

Mr. CHILDS. It is offered as a supplement to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. MORGAN]. I will 
state that just prior to the adjournment last night the gentle- 
man from Missouri Mr. MORGAN], asked that one hour be given 
to amendments tothe lead schedule and the debate on such sched- 
ule. I moved the zincschedule be considered in connection with 
lead, and the consideration of the lead and zinc schedules were 
given one hour, from 12 to 1 o'clock to-day. Upon the call of 
this subject, I find the control of the time for debate has been 
given to the gentloman from Missouri, out of which he has ac- 
corded the zinc interests of this country four minutes for offer- 
ing amendments and the debate upon the same. 

Ir. Chairman, I had yesterday su 
report of the Committee on Ways and Means was drawing toa 
close. Believing the committee had overlooked the zinc indus- 
try, I sought and obtained an opportunity to call to its attention 
and to the attention of the House in Committee of the Whole 
the fact that there was a departure from the custom of consid- 
ering together the two metals, giving to each a specific duty. 
I also called attention to a condensed statement of data concern- 
ing the zinc industry prepared by a man who is as well posted 
upon the world’s supply of zinc—its production, movement, and 
consumption—as any man in the 41 dad I called attention to 
that statement by sending it to the Clerk’s desk to be read; and 
also in connection with which I called attention to anvarticle 
containing much valuable and correct information on the zinc 
industry, and caused it to be printed in the RECORD, where it 
will be found at pages 1600 and 1601, to which the attention of 
the committee is ed. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know, and have not been able to ascer- 
tain any reason why the specific rate which has obtained upon 
lead has been retained, the specific duty upon spelter, sheet 
zinc, and the Psa hi vi oreol phangos to an ne valorem 
duty and greatly proportion to the proposed duties upon 
its kindred, lead. 


If there is any gentleman in the committee or the House who 
can give a valid reason, I am unable at the present time to per- 
ceive it. There are greater reasons for retaining this specific 
duty upon zinc ore than upon lead, because about nine-tenths of 
all 3 expense in the production of zinc metal in this country 
is labor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CHILDS. Mr. Chairman, I hope that I may have a little 
more time. I have only had three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not control the time. 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield four minutes to the gentleman from 
Montana [Mr. HARTMAN]. 

Mr. HARTMAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following substi- 
tute for the amendment offered by the gentlemanfrom Missouri 
[Mr. MoRGaN], which I ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out the words, “lead ore and lead dross, one cent per pound,” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the words, “lead ore and lead dross, one and a half cents 
per pound; Pro That silver ore and all other ores containing lead shall 
pay a duty of one and a half cents pound on the lead contained therein, 
according to sample and assay at the port of entry.” 


Mr. HARTMAN, Mr.Chairman, the purpose I have in offer- 
ing this substitute is to retain the duty under existing law and 
to make it impossible to have repeated here at points along the 
Mexican line the same system of smuggling into this country 
which has heretofore prevailed, under the guise of ore more 
valuable for silver than for lead, of Mexican lead and silver 
ores. Notwithstanding the statement of the gentleman thatwe 
can not import into this country by reason of the high freight 
rates silver lead ores from. other countries, I say in mse to 
him that from the year 1884 until the year 1889 over 200,000 tons 
of this same ore that the gentleman says can not be imported 
into this country was brought in from Mexico. 


that debate on the 


That is the best answer to his statement that it can not be 
done. It has been done, and history will repeat itself in that 
direction. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, it is stated here that lead is essential 
for smelting and fluxing purposes. I admit that it is desirable; 
I admit that it is in general use; I admit that almost every per- 
son ne a smelter desires the use of lead ore for fluxing pur- 
poses; but I assert here, upon my own knowledge of the business, 
that there is a large amount of the dry silver ores produced in 
this country that is smelted in the copper smelters; and, admit- 
ting for argument's sake that the gentleman is right in saying 
that this lead ore is an absolutely essential thing, I undertake to 
say that in Idaho, Utah, Nevada, and Montana there is enough 
lead ore produced to flux all the dry ores that can be mined 
within the limits of the United States. 

I hold in my hand a speech made in 1890 by Hon. Thomas H. 
Carter, my predecessor on this floor, to which I find attached a 
large number of affidavits from miners of experience, who, under 
oath, say that they are acquainted with this lead-producing re- 
gion, and that there is sufficient ore in those four States to fur- 
nish all the fluxing ores necessary for reducing the silver ores 
in the United States. Such being the case, we do not need to 
import one pound of ore from Mexico or any other place. 

A word as to wages. We pay our miners in Montana $3.50 
es day. In Mexico they pay their peon labor 50 cents a day. 

e pay from $18 to $20 a ton for the freight upon our ores. 
you think for one moment that there is a shadow of a show that, 
with this discrimination against us, we can compete with the 
Mexican producer? You propose to close our lead mines, as you 
have closed our silver mines, and youare reducing our woolgrow- 
ers to poverty. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Here the hammer fell.] 

r. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. TARSNEY] hasspoken vag eloquently in behalf of the great 
smelteries of the country, but he has said nothing for the Gov- 
ernment of the United States or the consumer in the United 
States or the producer. If I am charged with being a protec- 
tionist on this floor I resent it, and I say the only man who occu- 
pies the position of a protectionist on this question is he who is 
attempting to protect the great smelteries and the great lead 
trust of the country. The 3 says he prefers the pres- 
ent law, the McKinley bill, to the amendment offered by my- 
self. That amendment is the provision of the McKinley law, 
word for word, except that the import duty upon these articles 
is reduced 33% per cent. 

The gentleman also makes the point that these ores are neces- 
sary for e That argument was used before the 
Committee on Ways and Means with how much effect I do not 
know. I say now that there is nota lead mine in the United 
States that does not produce fluxing ores equal in quality tothe 
fluxing ores of Mexico. There is no question that lead is re- 
quired for fluxing purposes, but every lead mine produces flux- 
ing ore. 

The gentleman did not refer to one thing, a point raised by 
the gentleman from New York, a member of the Committee on 
Ways and Means on this floor, and by myself in a speech which 
I delivered here at a night session a week ago when I was not 
honored with the presence of any member of the committee. I 
then called attention to the fact that this bill, as first reported 


from the committee made nodiscrimination a t theconsumer 
in the interest of the lead trust, so far as 1 Pi ing, sheet-lead 
and shot were concerned. On sheet lead, lead piping, and shot, 


articles that are furnished entirely bya pani. the price of which 
is absolutely fixed by a trust, this bill as first reported fixed a 
duty of one cent per pound. Afterward this duty was increased 
in the bill to ił cents a pound; and it was charged on the floor of 
this House that this was done in the interest of the lead-protected 
trust of this country and at the instance of the president of that 
lead trust. If there is any protection in this matter it is the 
protection of the lead trust. 

Take again the article of white lead. As first reported in the 
printed bill of the committee, the duty on this was 30 per cent 
ad valorem; but now it appears in the bill at 13 cents per pound. 
In whose interest was this change made? Not in the interest of 
a single consumer. ° 

Why, Mr. Chairman, in 1887, when pig and bar lead and lead 
ore were worth twice as much as they are to-day, white lead was 
$6.32 a hundred. To-day, with lead at half the price, white lead 
is worth $6.33 a peer ess 6 

The price of white lead, lead piping, and sheet lead and shot 
has never fallen one cent. The bill of the committee allowing 
lead ores to come in free from Mexico will have no effect what- 
ever upon the price of white lead, lead piping, or shot, the only 
forms in which it is consumed by the people. For year after 
year, while lead ore and pig and bar lead have fallen in the 
market, a trust has met in New York City to establish the price 
of the article consumed by the people, and that price has si 
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maintained. There is no reason in giving away $1,000,000 of 
revenue, as the committee proposes to do, except for the benefit 
of the lead trust and the silver-smelters of this country. Upon 
that statement I will stake my honor and my reputation asa 
Democrat. For year by year the price of the raw material has 
never affected the price of the article as consumed by the people 
of this country. [Applause.} _ 

And while the gentleman has spoken for six silver smelteries, 
I speak for 70,000,000 of people. I propose to reduce the tariff 
as against this lead trust from beginning to end. 

erethe hammer fell.] 
r. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. I rise, not for the pur- 
ee of speaking to the amendment, but simply to say that when 
was corrected by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. SHAW], 
while discussing the lumber schedule, I find that he was correct 
and I was wrong. I therefore wish to justify him in his state- 
ment, which I believe I contradicted at the time. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, so far as the 
duties on lead ores are concerned, I leave the matter as it has 
been debated by the twogentlemen from Missouri. The last House 
of 3 assed a bill putting silver lead- bearing ores 
on the free list. The subject was then thoroughly discussed. 
Now, I think my friend from Missouri has somewhat lost his 
balance in the comments he has made upon the duties on pig 
leadand lead products. He has conjured up before himselfsome 
sort of a lead trust. 

Mr. MORGAN. It exists; it is not an imaginary thing. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. He has assured the Com- 
mittee that these duties are in the interest of the lead trust. 
There may or may not be a lead trust. Ihave no information on 
that subject. I understand there is a white-lead truss, but that 
it does notinclude all the producers of white lead in the country. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish to call the attention of the com- 
mittee to the fact that the present scale of duties has been cut 
in half; that we have reduced the duty on pig lead from 2 cents 
a pound tolcentapound. Ifyou will look at the importationsof 
pig lead last year, you will find that under that duty of 2 cents 
a pound we imported into this country 4,000,000 pounds. Cut- 
ting that in two and leaving the duty at 1 cent a pound, we shall 
certainly leave the gate open for importations and destroy any 
trust that may exist. 

Mr. MORGAN. Do you refer to pig lead? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I do refer to pig lead. 

Mr. MORGAN. The eee last year? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. MORGAN. The report I hold in my hand shows a differ- 
ent state of facts. This report states the importations of pig 
and bar lead last year to have been 3,975,521 pounds. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I said 4,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. MORGAN. I did not understand. 

Mr. REED. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. REED. eThe gentleman says that this cutting the rates 
will destroy any trust. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I meant by that that it will 
destroy the power of any trust to monopolize the market. 

Mr. REED. Will it not also destroy all other competitors? 
If the trust is going to destroy the little ones, and this is going 
to destroy the trust, will not the whole industry be destroyed? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. What I meant to say was 
that we should let in foreign competition to prevent any trust or 
any other organization from monopolizing the market and making 
the prices to the American consumers. 

Mr. REED. Therefore, inasmuch as the trust is the most 
prosperous, it will hurt the smaller ones more, will it not? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. It will take care of the con- 
sumers of the romney as against any combination to put up the 
prices under the shelter of a tariff. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Mr. REED rose. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I have not time to yield 
further. I have only five minutes and have already consumed 
most of that time. 

Mr.MORGAN. Ido not desire to interrupt the gentleman—— 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I would have no objection 
to interruptions if I had sufficient time. 

Mr. MORGAN. But can it be possible that there should be 
a trust in pig and bar lead in this country? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I do not know. 


Mr. MORGAN. Therecan not be any more than there can be 
in wheat or corn. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I ask unanimous consent to extend this de- 
bate five minutes longer. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. The gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. MORGAN], I have no doubt, states that point with 
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perfect accuracy. Now, coming to the duty on white lead, in 
which there is, I understand, a trust, this bill also cuts that in 
half. It reduces it from 3 cents a pound to 14 cents a pound. 

Mr. REED. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion right there? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Let me finish this statement 
and then I will answer the question of the gentleman from Maine. 
Under the existing duty, 3 cents a pound, we imported into this 
country last year nearly a million pounds of white lead, so that 
when we reduce it by 50 per cent, we take care of the consumers 
of white lead just as effectually as we take care of the consumers 
of pig lead. 

Mr. REED. Will the gentleman answer the question which 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. TARSNEY] declined to answer 
on account of ignorance? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I think I understood the 
question, and without asking the gentleman to repeat it I will 
endeavor to answer. If I did not catch the question correctly 
the gentleman can correct me. 

Mr. REED. I beg to interrupt a moment to say that I notice 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. TARSNEY] is not now present. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I understood the gentleman 
from Maine to ask why the duty had been changed from 30 per 
cent to a cent and a half a pound? 

Mr. REED. From 30 per cent to a cent and a half a pound. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. The answer to that is that 
the committee after further examination and investigation came 
to the conclusion that it was safer to put a specific duty upon an 
article so easily adulterated as white lead than to put an ad 
valorem duty upon it. 

Mr. REED. What witnesses did they have before them? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. ey had a good many 
witnesses before them. 

Mr. REED. You would not like to name any? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. We had independent pro- 
ducers and we had representatives of the trusts. We are not 
afraid to talk to the representatives of trusts. 

Mr. REED. Oh, surely not. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Not at all. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. The 1 from West Virginia [Mr. 
WILSON] is doing it now. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Let me add this fact, that 
in making it a cent and a half we put it exactly at the rate we 
had already fixed in the bill, because the table of importation 
last year shows that 3 cents a pound amounted to a duty of 
59.21 per cent. And that one and one-half cents a pound makes 
a duty of 29.60 per cent. So there was no increase, but rather 
a very slight reduction. 

Mr. MORGAN. Why was it you putanad valorem duty of 15 
per cent upon lead ores not containing silver, which are never 
imported into this country, and put lead ores containing silver 
upon the free list, unless that was for the benefit of the silver 
smelters of this country? s 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. They need that ore for 
fluxing purposes. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. The question of the intro- 
duction of silver-bearing ores was debated thoroughly in the last 
House, and the question was settled by a unanimous vote on this 
side of the House in favor of their introduction. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time for debate is exhausted. 

Mr. RAWLINS. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Utah [Mr. RAW- 
LINS], who did not get an opportunity to be heard in debate, de- 
sires to offer an amendment to the substitute. 

Mr. RAWLINS. Yes. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 


Amend by striking out all after line 7, on 25; also lines from 1 to 6, in- 
clusive, on page 26, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Lead ore, lead contained in ore, leadinanyform and manufactures of 
lead, 20 per cent. ad valorem.” 


Mr. SPRINGER. I desire to ask unanimous consent, in view 
of the fact that there are more than two sides to this question, 
that the Delegate from Utah [Mr. RAWLINS], who has not been 
heard at all, be allowed five minutes to explain his amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from [Illinois 19 —5 
SPRINGER] asks unanimous consent that the Delegate from Utah 
Sat . be allowed to proceed for five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. There is too much busi- 
ness to be done in the limited time that we have. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. BRECK- 
INRIDGE] objects. 8 

Mr. RET BURN. Mr. Chairman 
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The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. REYBURN] rise? 

t Mr. RE 
have not had an opportunity to be heard, the time being occu- 
pied by gentlemen more directly interested in this industry than 
myself; but i have some statements that I think ought to be laid 
before the House, and I ask for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. That can only be done by unanimous con- 
sent, and objection is made, 

Mr. REYBURN. Then I will insert in the RECORD the fol- 
lowing documents and tables: 


OFFICE OF WETHERILL & BROTHER, 
Philadelphia, Pa., December 16, 1893. 

Dear Sm: In oe Pace to your kind letter of the 13th instant, inviting us 
to give you some information in regard to the proposed new tariff on pig 
lead, and ucts thereof, we now give you, herewith, some data from our 
statis records, that wethink clearly indicate some haste in reducing, 
by so large a percentage, the duties of so many years’ standing, and under 
Pip there has been such marvelous growth of an industry of which we 

orm a part. 

For your consideration we take first the of piglead in the United 
States, where the earliest record, under a duty of 2 cents pound, in 1821 
our mines produced 1.325 tons, which nally increased, when in 1828 the 
amount was 5,970 tons. By decades, the figures of production, as well asim- 
portation, of pig lead are as follows: 


From the above productions of the United States in lead 
tinued average duty of 2 cents from 1804 to the present day, 


under the con- 
roduction 
appears to have grown surprisingly, and even from the varliest es aduty 
seems to have been most beneficial in effect. Indeed, for the years of 1842 
and 1843, when the duty was 3 cents per pound, the highest it has ever been, 
our own products had the market, imports being so small that importations 
appear to have ceased. For another thing, prices reached a minimum. 
ut the reduction of duty in 1847 again gave impetus to importation, for 
it jumps immediately from 2,500,000 pounds to something over 36,000,000, 
while our mines became less uctive, falling off asthe imports increased, 
so that eventually, in 1853, the foreign products, both of pig lead and white 
lead, had the market with prices advanced, t a od 
when the average duty was from to 91 cents per 100 pounds. 
in 1851, the duty of gh par gonna still showed torelet pig in advance 
of the American, while 1 in 9 of an increased duty, the 
og cent ot pig lead was more than double of that produced here. In 
however, our mines took a start, and from then on have practically 
supplied the home consumption. 
hese interes facts would indicate that whenever the tariff on pig lead 
has been reduced importation has been resorted oan Seok guided by 
the records of our busin: which is nearly of a century's ing, we can 
not but feel that so radically cutting the present duty on pig 1 in half 
will b about what is so roms shown to have happened in the past. 
The difference in the labor employed at our mines, rapid development for 
the facility of transportation in the United States, as compared with mines 
of Spain and England, their labor and facilities, we are free to admit, even 
considering the matter of our improved machinery, has much todo with the 
enormous output of our mines in the past ten years. But we can foresee 
that so great a reduction as proposed does not lead 13 toa balancing 
of the cost of production between this country and foreign lead-producing 


countries. 

As the duty on pig lead has a very material influence on the price of that 
raw mate to us, and has given us an article of home production equal 
indeed if not superior to that from abroad, we naturally fear ha to pur- 
chase, for our manufactures being com almost wholly of metallic lead, 
we must rely on its purity. 8 this, and for the same reason, the 

of white lead is governed entirely by the cost ot lead, labor, and in- 
ton investment; and the interesting data we have on this braneh of 
manufacture, which commenced with us as the pioneers in the United 
States, we can say thatfrom 1809to 1816the price of white lead in oil be ni 
con oe to $16 per 100 pounds, the advent of American competition be 
ear! 

Provection, in 1824 still lowered the price to $13, while the real benefit of 
protection was felt particularly in 1831, when the price reached 810.32 per 100 

junds, more than a half off the price to the consumer in about sixteen years. 
Buring this time the manufacturer also began to feel the beneficial effects 
of an increased duty on pig lead, and the increased quantity from our 
mines, two instances quite as applicable to our business to-day as then. 

The downward tendency in the price of white lead has continued ever 
since, with the exception of some four years covering 1836 to 1839, and later, 
between 1863 and 1 when prices were higher, probably the result of the 
reco from war to peace, or the anticipation of a further increase of 
duty, which did go into effect the following year. 

leads us to the consideration of the duties that have been maintained 
covering white lead, in which we are more arly interested, though 
es explained how the value of this uct is governed by the price of 


isis to tue present time the average duty has been 3 cents per pound, 
which has appeared to balance the difference in wages between country 
and Europe, where women and children are employed, against our exclusive 


em rns {Pa of men. Under these tances such duty has given the 
— States a higher class ot labor than that employed abroad in the same 


We can be sure in saying the proposed 
-1} cents per pound does not seem so equitable as 1} cents for 
least 2; cents per 2 on white lead, if a reduction is deem 
The 8 ve given you are taken from tables co! 


reduction on white lead from 3 to 

lead, and at 
per. 

by us, and 
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which we have considered too cumbersome to send you. They extend from 
1783 to 1893, and expose to view the record of pig lead, white lead, etc., from 
that time to now, and would be heartily at your service if needed. 

In conclusion, we may add that about three yearsago a trust was organ- 
ized in the white-lead industry, which at its formation absorbed a 2 
of the white-lead corroding establishments of the United States, 
may have given rise toa desire to militate against this industry. This 
trust, like others, became an incorporated company, and altho prices 
have not been raised under its management, a consolidation of interests 
has resulted in such uniformity of prices that other plants have, and are, 
starting into existence, involving a capital to such an extent as will pre- 
Need any monopolizing action by the existing large white-lead corpora- 

on. 


Handing herewith a petition, which is numerously signed by ourselves, 
those whom we have been able to catch of ouremployés, and some neighbors, 
and trusting to your kind consideration of the matter we have presented, 
as small a compass as possible, with the hope of its being of service to you, 
our business competitors, and the public, we are, 


F WETHERILL & BROTHER. 


Hon. JOHN KR. REYBURN, M. C., 
Washington, D. O. 


Statement showing the wholesale prices of dry white lead and white lead in 

oil, and of red lead for potters, and rt ond ped the 1788 to 83 
during which period the United States depended entirely upon foreign manufac- 
turers for a supply; also their prices from 1809 (when they were first manufac- 
tured in Ph their importation immediately, though partially „ 
and 3 controlled by the manufacturer here) to 1831, inclusive; like- 
wise the 0 pig lead so far as could be ascertained. from 1812 to 1831; also 
the quantity o, in pigs received at New Orleans from the mines of Missouri, 
and on Ferer River, in the years 1823 to 1831, inclusive. 
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1 a S. Wetherill commenced manufacturing, but his works were destroyed by 
re. 
ae S. Wetherill rebüllt his manufactory and got into successful operation 
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0 S Wetherill ceased to import red lead this year. 


d Duty on pig lead, 2 cents per pound. 
e Here the manufacturer felt the effects of additional duty on pig lead. The 
roe et quantity received from our mines has affected the price of pig 


J Duty on pig tead, 3 cents per pound. 
sane effect of the protective puy illustrated. 
foregoing table of prices having been compiled from the books of our 
house, its accuracy can be vouched for. 


WETHERILL & BROTHE 
Philadelphia: Pa, 


Statement brought down to 1858. 
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Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise for the purpose of cor- 
recting a misstatement. 

The CHAIRMAN. But the gentleman can not do that. De- 
bate is closed. 

Mr. MORGAN. Then I rise toa question of personal privi- 


lege. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state the question of 

rsonal privilege. 

Mr. MORGAN. It has been stated here that iu my statement 
that lead ores containing silver were on the dutiable list prior 
to 1890 I was mistaken. Now, that was not so. Lead ores con- 
taining silver were never on the free list. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair must hold that that is not a 
question of personal privilege. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
rise? 

Mr. HUDSON. As I have been debarred from the privilege 
of saying anything upon this question I would like to have the 
privilege of printing a few remarks. 

The MAN. Thegentleman has that privilege already, 
granted by the House. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. Mr. Chairman, upon re- 
resentations that the panemon from Utah represents a very 
mportant interest in this connection I withdraw my objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Utah [Mr. RAW- 
LINS] failed to get time in the discussion and has asked consent to 
offer an amendment to the substitute and also to speak for five 
minutes to explain his amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAWLINS. Mr. Chairman, the amendment which I pro- 
pore pac a duty of 20 per centad valorem upon lead in all forms. 

he bill as reported to the committee puts a duty of 15 per 
centum ad valorem upon lead ore and lead silver ores unless the 
value of the silver predominates over the lead. It puts 1 to 

I cents a pound upon pig lead and white lead, which, upon an 
average, amounts to something like 47 or 50 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. Oh, no. 

Mr. RAWLINS. Yes; according to present prices. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. In this temporary slump. 

Mr. RAWLINS. Now, Mr. Chairman, it is weil understood 
that the chief cost in the production of lead consists in mining 
the lead ores. There are thousands of men emploved in the 
lead mines where there are hundreds employed in the reduction 
of silver lead ores. It is contended that silver lead ores, where 
the silver predominates in value, are put upon the free list in 
this bill in order to cheapen the reduction of silver ores not carry- 
ing sufficient lead for their own reduction. 

That proposition as embodied in this billis an absurdity on its 
face, because the larger the amount of lead in the ore the better 
is it as a flux, and the better for reducing the dry silver ores; 
yet, strange to say, in this bill the smaller percentage of lead 
and the higher percentage of silver is e the condition on 
which the ore is to be admitted free. In other words, lead ores 
and silver ores, unless the silver predominates in value, pay a 
duty of 15 per cent ad valorem. Now, it is well known that 
there is a trust in this country which has two objects: first, to 
plunder the producers of the ores; and, secondly, torob the con- 
sumers. 

We all know how important it is to every man who builds a 
house and desires to have proper sanitary arrangements in it to 
have cheap lead pipe and cheap white lead for use in painting 
his house. The amendment which I offer does not injure and 
will not ee any industry in this country, but it puts the lead 
trust, employing comparatively few men, upon the same level 
with the men who have invested millions, aye $300,000,000 of 
capital in the production of lead ores in this country, who have fur- 
nished employment to thousands of men, who have sustained the 

t transcontinental railroads, and have furnished one of the 

t markets to the producers of all kinds in this country. I 

say it is unfair to discriminate against us in favor of a trust,and 

after having, by legislation, stricken down one of the chief in- 

gredients of our prosperity in the West to further discriminate 
against us in the arrangment of this tariff bill. 

This amendment which I propose is in the interest of the con- 
sumer, and it is alike for the benefit and advantage of the pro- 
ducers, whether of purely lead ores or lead mixed and com- 
mingled with silver ores. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. REYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask for an 
ite org of the time to allow me to make a statement on this 
subject. 

e CHAIRMAN. How much time does the gentleman ask? 

Mr. REYBURN. Five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
that the time be extended for five minutes, so as to allow him to 
make a statement, 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky and others. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is made by several gentlemen. 

The question will be taken on the amendments as offered. The 
Chair desires to say that there are two distinct paragraphs under 
consideration that are touched by the amendments. One is the 
lead paragraph, and there are two referred to in the amend- 
ment, and also the zine paragraph, and of these there are three 
touched by the amendment. 

The Chair thinks that it would conduce to good order to have 
the amendments on the lead paragraph acted upon firstand then 
upon the zine paragraph. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
MORGAN] offers an amendment to the lead items or paragraphs, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The amendment of Mr. MORGAN was reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. To this amendment the gentleman from 
Idaho [Mr. SWEET] has offered an amendment, and upon the 
amendment to the amendment the vote will first be taken. The 
Clerk will now report the amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment of Mr. SWEET to the amendment of Mr. MOR- 
GAN was reported. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. Thequestion nowis upon the amendment 
to the amendment, 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Montana has offered 
a substitute for the amendment of the gentleman from Missouri, 
to which the gentleman from Utah has offered an amendment. 
The Clerk will report the substitute and also the proposed amend- 
ment to the substitute. 

The substitute of Mr. HARTMAN was reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Utah offers an amend- 
ment to the substitute, and the vote will first be taken on the 
amendment to the substitute. 

The amendment to the substitute was reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon the amendment to 
the substitute. : 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the substitute 
was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the substitute of 
the gentleman from Montana. 

The question was taken; and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. HARTMAN. Division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 61, noes 99; so 
the substitute was not agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question now is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. I ask to have a separate vote upon 
the three propositions contained in the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will have the amendment re- 

rted in order that he may see whether or not the amendment 
is subject to division, and whether it treats of differentsubjects. 

It may refer to different paragraphs and treat them in such a 
way as not to admit of a division. 

= MORGAN. We are not considering the bill by para- 

raphs. 

g The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that, but if the 
amendment contains two substantive 1 under the 
rule, it may be divided. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

Mr. MORGAN. This is the amendment of the lead schedule. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is not in order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend the bill— 

In line 3, section 50. 7, by striking out the words one and one-half 
cents and inserting in lieu thereof the words one cent.” 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the first proposition. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

And by striking out the entire paragraph number 163, from line 8 to line 
15, inclusive, on page 25, and inserting the following: 

“163. Lead ore and lead dross 1 cent per pound, provided, that silver ore 
and all other ores containing lead shall pay a duty of I cent per pound on the 
lead con erein according to sample and assay at the port of entry.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the second proposition. The 
Clerk will now report the third item. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

S 26, the words: “ 
T ony Bot per pound,” and Hertin, * 2 — thereot the ume 
“one cent per pound.“ ‘ * 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of the opinion that each one 
of these embraces a different proposition, and would be subject 
to the rule to divide if demanded by any gentleman. Does the 
gentleman demand a division? — 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. I withdraw the demand. 

Mr. BLAND. What is the proposition? 

The CHAIRMAN. The proposition is the amendment of the 
gentleman from Missouri to amend the lead schedule. 

Mr. BLAND. I demand a separate vote on that part of the 
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bill that reduces the duty on manufactures of lead. I can not 
vote for the whole amendment, but I will vote for that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman indicate the para- 
graph that he refers to upon which he demands a separate vote? 

Mr. BLAND. J demand a separate vote upon that part of the 
amendment which reduces the duties on manufactures of lead. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the third part of the amendment, 
as the Chair is informed. The question will then be taken on 
the first two propositions taken as a whole. 

The question was taken; and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MORGAN. Division. 

The committee divided, and there were—ayes 45, noes 107. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Is that a quorum? 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman makes the point of no 
quorum the Chair will appoint tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; Mr. WILSON of Washington and Mr. 
MORGAN were appointed. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington (before the count by tellers had 
been made). I withdraw the point of no quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The noes have it, and the amendment is 
rejected. Ths Clerk will now read the third item which is to 
be voted on. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by striking out in line 6, paragraph 165, page 26, the words “ one 
en cents a pound,” and inserting in lieu thereof one cent per 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected; there 
being—ayes 25, noes 73. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thegentleman from IIlinois [Mr. CHILDs] 
offers an amendment to the zinc paragraph, which the Clerk 
will read. 

The amendment of Mr. CHILDS was again read. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. lIoffer the amendment which 
T send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 3, in paragraph 23, strike out 50“ in line 21, and insert 75.“ 

The CHAIRMAN, If there be no objection, this amendment 
will be agreed to. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard on the 
amendment. Before that amendment is adopted it may be well 
that the opinions of the people may be known upon it, as upon 
the whole bill. It will be remembered that sometime ago the 
goons: from California [Mr. MAGUIRE] presented to the 

ouse some resolutions purporting to have been adopted by the 
Central Labor Union of Worcester, Mass., favoring the Wiison 
bill, which it would have been my privilege to present as a 
Representative from the district in which they originated. Ido 
not propose to be deprived of that privilege by any other gentle- 
man; and I therefore ask that those resolutions which I now 
present to the House, with the indorsement upon them, be 
read, and that I be heard upon them. 

Before reading them let me state that the reason I did not 
offer them when I first received them was because I understand 
clearly and distinctly that the right of petition does not belong 
to any organization in this country. The right of petition isa 
right belonging to the individual; and I do not feel at liberty to 
present any petition or any declaration of opinion from any cor- 
poration or any organization of men, unless I believe it is prac- 
tically the unanimous opinion—not the opinion, it may be, of the 
mere majority—of that organization. If I had been Ca scurvy 

litician” I should have presented that petition when I received 
it and saved myself the trouble to inquire into its origin. 

Mr. EVERETT. I rise to a question of order. I am anxious 
to hear my colleague, but I can not, on account of the noise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. WALKER. I wish to repeat that the right of petition is 
inalienable, and so sacred that, when a petition reaches my hands 
from any corporation, or any body of men, I consider it my duty 
to know whether it is practically the unanimous opinion of that 
body or not. Knowing that these resolutions had been adopted 
by a committee appointed for another purpose, I held them until 
I could ascertain what the opinion of the body purporting to be 
representedin them really was. In the meantime the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. MAGUIRE] attempted to perform my 
office. I ask that these resolutions be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

RESOLUTIONS FROM THE CENTRAL LABOR UNION OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


Whereas the Ways and Means Committee of the Fifty-third United 
States Congress have recommended for passage, by said Congress, the bill 
known as the Wilson bill.“ and 

Whereas the said Wilson bill proposes to lift, in part at least, the burden 
ofan oppressive and uitous indirect tax from the shoulders of the labor- 

masses of America: Therefore, 

e it resolved, That we, the Central Labor Union of Worcester, Mass., rep- 
resenting twenty-four labor organizations of this city and vicinity, tender 
our profound thanks to the members of the Congressional Ways and Means 


| may 


Committee for their manly and patriotic stand in the face of the clamors of 
interested monopolies, and in defense of the rights of the le: and 

Resolved, That we heartily indorse the Wilson bill, altho only a modi- 
cum of the relief demanded, as comprising as much of a concession to the 
wishes of the people as is available under existing circumstances; and 

Resolved, That we recommend that the deficiency that it is claimed that 
the bill fails to provide for be made good by the enactment. by Congress, of 
à law providing for a special tax upon the monopolies of the natural re- 
sources of the country; and 

Resolved, That these preambles and resolutions be given to tho press of 
this city for publication, and that copies of the same be sent to our Senators 
and Representatives and the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee 


in Congress. 
MICHAEL O'DEA, President. 

[SEAL] DONALD SMITH, Secretary. 

[Indorsement:] Resolutions of Central Labor Union ot Worcester, Mass., 
recommending the passage of the Wilson bill. By Mr. WALKER. Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. WALKER. Those resolutions, as I am satisfied by inves- 
tigation, express the opinion of that body; but I do not believe 
that any one of the twenty-four organizations they claim to rep- 
resent is in favor of these resolutions. I now ask to have read 
two, protests unanimously ves oy by two out of those twenty- 
four organizations represented in the Central Labor Union. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

WORCESTER, MASS., January 15, 1804. 

At a regular meeting of Iron Molders’ Union, No. 5, it is hereby resolved 
that this union, being one of the twenty-four unions affiliated with the Cen- 
tral Labor Union. repudiates the action of the Central Labor Union in in- 
dorsing the Wilson tariff bill, January 3: Therefore 

Be it resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be presented to the press 
and also to the Central Labor Union. 

Be it further resolved, We extend our thanks to our Representative in Con- 
gress for his action in withholding the said resolution from Congress for 
furtherverification. 

JOHN S. GALE, 


GEORGE ROGERS, - 
P. DOYLE 
Committee. 


Mr. WALKER. I ask that the protest of the Painters and 


Decorators’ Union be now read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
NOT FOR WILSON BILL—ANOTHER LABOR ORGANIZATION DISAPPROVES OF 
CENTRAL LABOR UNION. 


The different organizations that make up the Central Labor Union do not 
acquiesce in its action in adopting the Kennedy-Longstreet resolution that 
was buncoed through the Central Labor Union. Last night the Painters 
and Decorators’ Union met and disapproved the action, as shown by the fol- 


lowing: 
At the meeting of Union 48, Painters and Decorators of America, 


it was voted to publish that Union 48 does not approve of the action taken 
by the Central Labor Union in indorsing the Wilson bill, and knew nothing 
of the affair until after it occurred. 

E. P. KEATING, President. 


L. R. PAIGE, Secretary. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, let me say that another 
reason was that I find that one of the leading Democratic papers 
says that— 
morely traitors tothe Democradde party, bus f assassins and supporters. of 
the Wilson Dill are of thissort = 7” ns 

And several others echo the same sentiments. 

Now, as.that is the one expressed, I felt it my duty to pro- 
tect my constituents. I did not say that the members of this 
union were in ‘‘ besotted ignorance.” I believe the exact con- 
trary of that. I have been called to account for ‘‘slopping 


over,” for using the word ‘‘ besotted.” I confess judgment on 


that. I ought to have used the word infatuated.“ Why? Be- 
cause by using ‘‘ besotted” it left it open for the rank and file 
of the labor union to be deceived by quoting to them a part of 
the sentence, and not the other part. The sentence was: 

I do not believe a majority of the members of the labor unions are in such 
besotted ignorance of economic law or present economic conditions. 

The wisest man in the country may not be thoroughly posted 
Ne oe i gentlemen on the other side always excepted. 

ughter. > 
Mr. ALDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call the atten- 
tion of the members of the committee, and especially of the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia [Mr. WILSON], to the fact that he 
is mistaken in the statement made by him on January 23, that 
the legislative acts of the Dominion of Canada declare that 
when the duty on Canadian coal is taken off by the United States 
the duty upon United States coal will be taken off by Canada.” 
In support of his statement, the chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means [Mr. WILSON] quoted the following language 
from the act of the legislature of Canada: 

Under proclamation of the governor in council, which may be issued 
whenever it appears te his satisfaction that similar articles from Canada 
be imported into the United States free of duty, or at arate of duty not 
exceeding that payable on the same under such proclamation when imported 
into Canada. 

I presume the gentleman quotes from section 9 of chapter 33, 
of the Revised Statutes of Canada for 1886. The whole section 
reads as follows: 


9. Any or all of the following things, that is to say, animals of all 
green fruit, hay, straw, bran, seeds of all kinds, vegetables (including ta- 
toes and other’ roots), plants, trees, and shrubs, coal and coke, salt, hops, 
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all 


‘wheat, pease and beans, bar! e, oats, Indian corn, buckwheat 
ut ry a Indian and 


other grain, flour of wheat and flour of rye, meal and oa 
fiour or meal of any other n, butter, chon: fish (salted or smoked) 5 
tallow, meats ( sal or smoked), and lumber may be im ted into 
Canada free of duty, or at a less rate of duty thanis pro by this act 
upon tion of the governor in council, which may be issued when- 
ever es 

impo 


to his satisfaction that similar articles from Canada may be 

to the United States free of duty, or at a rate of duty notexceed- 
ing that payable on the same under such proclamation when imported into 
Canada. (42 V., c. 15. 8. 6.) 

Many good lawyers are of the har pi that the construction 
which the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. WILSON] places 
upon this section is unwarranted. Many good lawyers think 
that under the section quoted it is left discretionary with the 
„governor in council” by ee not only to provide for 
free coal and coke when the United States had done likewise, 
but the rates of duty are authorized to be fixed in the procla- 
mation. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from West Virginia has evi- 
dently overlooked the fact that by an act ‘assented to” May 22, 
1888, section 9 before mentioned was amended. I quote from 
this act, viz: : 


bee men 9 of the said act Is hereby repealed, and the following substituted 
erefor: 


ground, or calcined), hewn or wroug! 
and timber and lumber of all kinds) manufact! in whole or in part, in- 
cluding shingles, clapboards, and wood pulp, may be imported into Canada 
free of duty, or at a less rate of duty than is provided for by any act at the 
time in force, upon proclamation of the governor-general, which may be 
issued whenever it appears to his satisfaction that similar articles from 
Canada may be imported into the United States free of duty, or at a rate of 
duty not exceeding that payable on the same under such proclamation when 
imported into Canada.“ 

Thus it appears that there isno authority ‘‘ upon proclamation 
of the governor in council” to provide for the importation free 
of duty of coal or coke, when the United States has placed these 
products on the free list. The section as amended does not name 
coal and coke at all. 

it is clear that the chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means is mistaken in the position which he has , that 
our coal and coke can go into Canada free of duty when we have 
placed these products upon the free list. As bearing upon this 
subject I quote a telegram which has been received by Hon. 
William Lamb from Sir J. S. Thompson, attorney-general of 
Nova Scotia, premier and minister of justice of the Dominion 


of Canada: 


WILLIAM LAMB: 

There 1s no enactment in Canada making tree admission of coal a neces- 
sary result of the ta off of duty in United States or authorizing governor 
in council by proclama: to make coal free in Canada. 

J.S. THOMPSON, 


Mr. Chairman, I have endeavored for several days, unsuccess- 
fully, to secure recognition in order to offer an amendment pro- 
viding for a reciprocal duty upon coal and coke, but have been 
unable to secure recognition, because the chairman of the com- 
mittee has consumed so much time in perfecting the original 
text of this bill. I do not mean to reflect upon any person in 
making this statement, but do desire to call attention to the fact 
that if we intend to treat Canadians as they treat us as regards 
the importation of coal, if we desire to tax them as they tax us 
upon coal, we must do so by amending this bill and making the 
tariff on coal reciprocal. 

I presume the chairman of the committee [Mr. WILSON], in 
the rush of business, multiplicity of duties, and his t re- 
sponsibilities, has overlooked the act of the Dominion Legisla- 
ture of May 22, 1888. 

I hope an amendment may yet be offered making the duty on 
coal at least reciprocal. The Chairman of the committee seems 
to be under the impression that the placing of coat on the free 
list would have that effect, after having looked at a section of 
the Canadian statute. I take it that under the circumstances he 
may be willing to favor areciprocal duty upon coal. If he does 
I trust he may offer an amendment of that character. He can 
get recognition; I can not. 

Mr. HOPKINS of IIlinois. Why not make it reciprocal on 
crackers and agricultural implements? There are crackers 
manufactured in Chicago that we want to get into Canada. 

Mr. ALDERSON, I have not yielded the floor. I would like 
to have free agricultural implements for the farmers of my 
country. 

Mr. PICKLER. They getthem as cheap now as if they were 


free. 
Mr. ALDERSON. If thatis so, your duty does not protect 
anybody, and it is a fraud. 
. PI It is the patents that protect agricultural 
implements. 


OTTAWA, ONTARIO, January 25, 1894. 


Mr. ALDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I am sometimes amused 
when I hear a gentleman in one breath insist that the tariff re- 
duces the price of everything, when at the same time he in- 
sists on keeping the tariff up in the interests of the manufac- 
turers and laboring men. r 

Mr. PICKLER. If the gentleman does not'know the differ- 
ence between a tariff and a tax, he is not very well informed on 
this question. The tariff is a tax upon some articles and upon 
some itis not. It isa tax upon tea and coffee and such articles 
as we do not produce in this country, and always will be. 

Mr, ALDERSON. If the tariff reduces the price on every- 
thing let us, in God’s name, double it, and get everything for 
nothing, and if the foreigner pays the tariff let us increase it so 
that the foreigner will pay all the expenses of our Government, 
and then we will not find it necessary to levy any taxes for any 


purpose. ’ 

Mr. BOATNER. We will get our goods free and have the 
expenses of the Government paid by foreigners! [Laughter.] 

Ar. Ga RD Nut Mr. Chairman, I send to the Clerk's desk 
and ask to have read a letter which I wish incorporated asa part 
of my remarks. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

NEWARK, N. J., January 15, 1894. 

DEAR Sm: After ‘our speech delivered in the House of Represent- 
atives on January 12, in which you say, “that during your recess you had 
been ‘inundated’ by the cutlery workers of your city,” we, as a part of the 
cutlery workers who called upon you, take the liberty of addressing you, 
not to apologize for the “inundation,” but to call your attention to some 
1 5 Which were said when we had the honor to call upon you, and which 
vou did not mention in your speech, but which we deem worthy of mention, 
and presume you did not intend toomit. When we, as a delegation of work- 
ingmen, sat in your “ modest parlor ” with you, you told us you knew noth- 
ing about the cutlery business, and complained because we had not come to 
you before, so that you could have done more for us. 

You said you had been ignored; that committees had been sent to Wash- 
ington to consult with others, but not with you. We told you our trade had 
not sent any delegations to see any one, and that seemed to satisfy you. 
Now, in your speech you say, you “listened to our song and did not even 
smile or order us out of the house.“ That is correct, you did not order us 
out of your house, and if you smiled it was avery quiet smile. You did tell 
us, in speaking of free raw material, you had no idea that raw material cut 
so small a figure in our business, and promised to do what you could to help 
us. And you invited us to come a: and give you statements in wri 
of what we had told you, and we did so, and were ve! and courteous: 
received by you the second time, and you did not order us out tnat time, an 
we are not sure you smiled either, but we smiled, Dr. ENGLISH, when you 
told us that the platform upon which Grover Cleveland was elected did not 
advocate a for revenue only.” And we smiled in your “mod- 
est parlor’? when you told us you was “no d—d free trader.” e are only 
humble workingmen, but we had to smile at those statements from you. 

Now, after try very hard, we did what seemed to us humble wor! 

rud + We interrupted 


taking in regard to our 

giving you written statements about our business, you said 

you would help us all you could (and intimated to us that you could do a 

t deal). You wrote to some prominent manufacturer of Newark for in- 

‘ormation, and gave this prominent manufacturer your whole confidence, 

and intimate in your speech that we made a false statement, and that you 
knew it all the time! 

Now, Dr. ENGLISH, we make our statements over our own names and hold 
ourselves personally responsible for the truthfulness of thesame, and weask 
ge to let the ple of Newark, whom beter feces and the whole country 

ow who is this prominent manufacturer of Newark. They have a re 

toknow. We know that there have been cutlery manufacturers fail in 

city and pay cents on the dollar. We also know others who may claim to 
be prominent manufacturers“ who do not and can not hold a dollar's 
worth of perty in their own name, and we don't want our Representa- 
tive to hold them up as one of our prominent cutlery manufacturers. They 
are too prominent. Why should not you, Dr. ENGLISH, come and visit our 
shops? This is your home, and you are our Representative. We will assure 
you a cordial and hearty reception. Why trouble anyone to write a de- 
scription of what you can see at home? e will guarantee you will know 
more about hand labor and machine production than you can get on paper 
in a hundred letters from minents.“ We do use drop hammers and 
trip hammers and presses and grindstones and machines and em- 
ery-wheels, all run by power, and every one of them must have a skillful 
mechanic to run them and more skillful mechanics to make the dies and 
tools used by them and keep the machines in repair. If you knew as much 
about cutlery manufacture as you might, you would know that in England 
most of the tools you call machines are used the same as and were 
used there when we were boys, 

How long can we use machines that will enable one man to do the workof 
three before Englishmen will use them? They are not such a stupid 
people after all, and know what a low tariff here means for them. You say 
protection favors the few at the I tees of the many. Has that been the 
case in the cutlery business? We showed you that under the 
Kinley tariff table cutlery is sold cheaper than we ever knew it 
told us in answer to that that it was owing to competition. Very well, that 

“ts what we want, home-made goods and home competition. Ins of 
the silk business you say, t woman will take a foreign silk when 
can get one of Cheeney'’s?”’ 

Now, Dr. ENGLISH, you call yourself a Jeffersonian Democrat! In our es- 
timation you are no Jeffersonian Democrat at all. When we sat in your 
“ modest parlor” telling you about the idle cutlers in our city you put your 
hand in your ket and drew out a penknife made in England by“ Hodg- 
ers, cutlers to Her Majesty.“ That struck us as a sample straw, showing 
the patriotic interest you felt in enco home production, and em -> 
ing the men who elected you to represent them in 
that was the kind you always bought, and that the W. & Butcher razor, 
the only razor that you used! that is English, too. When Thomas Jeffer- 
son was accused of not in hearty 3 the protective tariff 
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In regard to hand labor, we say all the better qualities of carvers, table 
knives, and pocketknives, and especially razors, are almost entirely hand 
‘work, and require skilled labor to make, and if your informant can show 
how these goons can be made otherwise, there is a fortune in it or him. 
Now, Dr. ENGLISH, we are only humble workingmen, and not much used to 
parliamentary usages and manners, but we want to ask you if it is custom- 
ary for our Congressmen to courteously and kinily receive delegations of 
workingmen from his own district (some of whom voted and helped elect 
him), who asked him to help them in a matter of vital interest to them, 
and, after admitting the reasonableness of their request, invites them to 
come again and bring written statements of what they have told him in re- 
ito their business, and when they are received second time more 
finaly than the tirst and promised assistance in their need, we ask if it is 
customary for Congressmen to return to their seats and denounce them as 
singing frauds, and thus striking them in the back after leading them to 
believe he would assist them as you did, We, as workingmen, may wantto 
consult our Representative in Congress again some day, and would like to 
know what we may expect from our Representatives, or rather what is cus- 


Wo are, sir, very truly yours, 
* 
H. B. ROWLEY, 


Of the A. F. Bannester & Co. Cutlery Company, 
JAMES MEMMOT, 


We the said committee aforementioned and whose names are subscribed 
to the foregoing instrument do further certify that the foregoing is solely 
the work of said committee, who are workingmen; that the emp.oyers and 
manufacturers have 3 to ae = ppe and have given no aid or 
assistance whatever in ma out said forego: T. 

PR B. ROWLEY. 
JAMES MEMMOT. 
ALBERT E. DOLL. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 18th day of January, A. D. 1894, ai 


Newark, N. J. 
S. PERIT RAWLE, 
Notary Public for New Jersey. 

To the Hon. THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 

During the reading of the foregoing, the time of Mr. GARD- 
NER having expired 

Mr. ENGLISH said: Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman will 
have more time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can submit that request. 
The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. ENGLISH] asks that his 
colleague have more time. Is there objection? 


Several members objected. 
Mr. ENGLISH. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a question of per- 
sonal privilege. This is an attack made personally upon me and 


I wish to ask the courtesy of the House for a few words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
for five minutes. 

Mr. ENGLISH. I have merely tosay, Mr. Chairman, that the 
statements made in that article are without the slightest foun- 
dation in truth. The words put in my mouth by those men were 
not uttered by me on this floor, as every member of this House 
who has consulted the RECORD knows. 

In the second place, these men were not alluded to by me at 
all. I did not use the phrase “cutlery workers.” That isa 
miserable forgery made for a purpose. The words I used were: 
“The master cutiers had inundated me.“ That was true. I did 
not speak of these men, nor think of them. They came to my 
house, they stated their case, and I listened to them, as they 

themselves, with courtesy and kindness. 

They not only placed words in my mouth which I did not ut- 
ter, but they went farther. In the course of conversation with 
those men in a quiet way I said, after they had shown me one of 
their razors, which was a light and concave razor, that I shaved 
without a glass and that I could not use such a razor as that be- 
cause it was too light, and I feared I would cut myself; that I 
used the Wade & Butcher razors because they were wedged- 
shaped; and that although they were razors of a quality infe- 
rior to those made in America, I used them and got two or three 
out of a half dozen that weretolerably fair. That is what Isaid, 
and . more. 

On that they attempt to impeach my patriotism. I, a native- 
born American, whose forefathers came to this country from Ire- 
land two hundred years ago, and who have had an unbroken de- 
scent of American birth, am impeached in patriotism by four 
individuals, one of whom I particalarly remember had that pe- 
culiar accent which showed that he had only been a short time 
out of the ‘‘ fast-anchored isle ” on the other side of the ocean. 

Now, Mr. C , I am perfectly willing at any time, on 
this floor or elsewhere, to reply to any fair criticism of my con- 
duct; but I do object, first, to having words placed in my mouth 
which I did not utter; to having a falsehood spread on the record; 
and that any member of this House should stoop to attempt to 
brand me with what I never said, and thus become the tool of 
forgers and falsifiers. [Applause.] 5 

r. WILSON of West Virginia. My colleague [Mr. ALDER- 
son] has called the attention of the House toa statute which I 
understand him to say repeals the statute which I quoted. 

Mr. ALDERSON. It amends that section, and leaves out 
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coal. It re the section upon which you rely so far as it ap- 
plies to coal and coke. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Whether the law I quoted 
is still in force or not depends entirely on whether the statute 
repeals all provisions inconsistent with it. 
course, had not had an opportunity to make a full examination 
of the statutes, and so I took s to say that the statute I 
3 had not been repealed so far as Icould find. This is what 

said at the time: 

I have here before me the legislative acts of the Dominion ot Canada. I 
find among them an act which declares that when the duty on Canadian coal 
is taken off by the United States the duty upon United States coal will be 
taken off by Canada. That law is upon the Canadian statute book, and so 
far as I can find has not been repealed. 

And as a lawyer is never safe in quoting a statute of a foreign 
aker unless he has had a thorough examination made, I further 
a 5 

Now, Mr. Chairman, totally irrespective of that provision, whether it is 
to-day existing law or not, totally irrespective of =e of these so-called 
reciprocity provisions, this provision in the pending bill ought to remain. 

So that I did not rest my argument upon the certainty of the 
statute being still in force. I said I sup it was still in 
force. At least it was a proffer which Canada had held out year 
after year, which we could have adopted at any time until 1888. 

Mr. ALDERSON. No; I beg the gentleman’s pardon, I do 
not admit that. Ido not admit that my colleague's construction 
of that stutute is correct. I believe it was discretionary with 
the Canadian government even under the section upon which 
he relies. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. There isroom for argument, 
x 3 with reference to that; but I have not time to go into 

at. 

Mr. ALDERSON. That is not material, because the law to 
which you refer is not now in effect. It has been amended by 
the act of 1888 quoted by me. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Up to 1888 it was in effect, 
even giving my colleague’s construction to it, and gave full 
power to the governor und council to meet the United States in 
any movement of this kind; and I may say that in all my con- 
ferences that I have had, first and last, with Canadians—and I 
have met some party leaders of Canada on both sides—they have 
never hesitated to say that if the United States took their tariff 
off coal they would no doubt do the same. - 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say one word in re- 
ply to my colleague from Massachusetts, Mr. MOETTRICK. He 

a personal friend of mine. I served several years in the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature while he was a member of the house of 
representatives. I am sure he intended to do no injustice to 
Massachusetts, but I am sorry to say that he did, all the same. 
There undoubtedly was a time when what he said about the 
improper employment of child labor in the factories of Massa- 
chusetts was true, but it has not been true for years. 

We have in our State the most stringent laws forbidding the 
employment of child labor, and no child under 13 years of age 
is allowed to be employed in any Massachusetts factory or manu- 
facturing establishment. And more than that, if my memory 
serves me rightly, for several years after that the person em- 
ployed must produce a certificate from the school committee of 
the town or city that the child hasattended school twenty weeks 
of the year. I am myself a manufacturer, and employ men and 
women, and I know that the officers are very strict in enforce- 
ment of this law of the Commonwealth. 

Now let me ask my colleague's attention to the condition of 
child-labor laws in States under Democratic control. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] Here my colleague [Mr. MCETTRICK] 
will find a field for philanthropic labor in defense of children 
that does not exist in Massachusetts. I say my colleague, I be- 
lieve, intended to do our State no injustice, but I am sorry to say 
he did Massachusetts a wrong. 

Mr. Chairman, the learned professor, Mr. WILSON, who drafted 
this bill, has provided for!“ free art.“ And my learned colleague, 
Dr. EVERETT, in a speech on this floor, dwelt upon the impor- 
tance of this provision—free sculpture, statuary, paintings, and 
free books. 

I have spent my time, talked about such humble subjects as 
the duty on cordage, finished granite (which givesemployment 
to hundreds in Quincy), about tacks, rivets, and jewelry, great 
indnstries of my district, injured by the provisions of this bill, 
because, as so well exp by the great man, Senator HOAR, 
wio represents Massachusetts at the other endof this building. 

e says: 

The Republican party is interested also in art, architecture, and painting, 
but of another kind; we are interested in the architecture of the opts 2 
man's home, and in the color and bloom of health on the factory girl's chee 

This bill, drawn by learned college professors and by men 
who have no practical knowledge of business, proposes to re- 
duce millions of our countrymen to the level of the laborers of 


At that time I, of ` 
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Europe, where the factory girl lives insqualor, and such a thing 
as a workingman’s home is unknown. 

Mr. Chairman, I have observed that when any man arises on 
this floor and speaks against the old Bay State he is roundly 
applauded on the Democratic side of the House; and I have ob- 
served that during this debate the representations made by Re- 
publican members that this bill strikes a deadly blow at her in- 
dustries, and our appeals to the majority of this House in her 
behalf, fall on pee ears. Mr. Chairman, Massachusetts needs 
no defense or euloglum from me on this floor—her glorious 
past at least is secure. 2 

She has been truthfully called the“ Mother of States,” and 
her wise and just laws have been largely copied by other States, 
including her child-labor laws. Aye, more than that, Mr. Chair- 
man, she has contributed to other States a long line of illustri- 
ous men, living and dead, manufacturers, merchants, soldiers, 
men of affairs, statesmen, philanthropists, poets, and orators. I 
repeat, Mr. Chairman, the old Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
whose form of government was born at the signing of the com- 
pact in the cabin of the Mayflower, needs no word of eulogium 
or defense from me. > 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the pending amend- 
ment will be agreed to. 

There was no objection, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
amendment which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

Page 2, after paragraph 10, insert “chloral hydrate, 25 per cent ad valorem.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Loffertheamendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

Pago 139, section 53, line 4, amend by striking out the words “and fifty;” 
80 as to read “$1 per thousand.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia also offered the following 
amendment: 

Page 1, paragraph 1, insert ‘boracic acid, 20 per cent ad valorem.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia also offered the following 
amendment: 

„ a h strike out “Currants, Zante, or other, and 
PE Se yt in — n 82, line 17, after the word “fruits.” 
The amendment was agrea to. 
Mr. WILSON of West Virginia also offered the following: 


Page 16, amend paragraph 108, so as to read: Iron in pig, iron kentledge, 
spiegeleisen, ferro-silicon, 20 per cent ad valorem; wrought and cast scra 
iron and scrap steel, 10 per cent ad valorem; but not! shall be deemed 
scrap iron or scrap steel except waste or refuse iron ors fit only to be re- 
manufactured; ferro-manganese, 10 per cent ad valorem.” 

Page 16, amend ph 109, line 19, by striking out the word “twenty- 
five” and inserting the words “ twenty-two and a half.” 


Eag 19 amend aph 110, line 21, by striking out the word “thirty” 
Page dee paragraph iil, line 1, by striking out the word „tber 
7, amend paragrap „Une 1, bys out the word y- 
five” and inserting the word thirty.“ 
17, amend ph 112, line 6, by striking out the word ‘thirty’ 
and ting the word twenty-five.” 
tg aoe amend p: ph 113, line 9, by striking out the word “thirty” 
and rting the word “twenty-five.” 
P. 17, amend ph 114, line 12, by striking out the word thirty“ 
and tting the word “ twenty-five.” 


rage 8 aer by striking out the word twenty: 

Page 23, 8288 153, line 23, strike out the word “ thirty“ and insert 
F aph 154, line 5, by striking out the word “thirty 
are a and inserting three” : ‘i 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, these amend- 
ments will be considered together. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Chairman, there seem to be a good 
e there, and I think pornoya it would be better 
to take them separately and have them explained. s 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair was informed that most of 
these amendments were merely formal, but if any gentleman de- 
sires they will be reported separately. The Clerk will report 
the first amendment. 

The Clerk read the first amendment (applying to paragraph 
108), as above printed. 

r. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. It would be agreeable 
and would expedite matters if we could treat these amendments 
asa whole. I think they will be found to be harmonious in their 
character, and they all relate to the same schedule. It will take 
up a good deal of time to deal with these little amendments 


separately, but of course if gentleman desire to do that we are 
perfectly willing that it shall be done. 

Mr. PAYNE. I have no objection to these amendments being 
treated as a whole so far as the debate is concerned, but we may 
desire on this side to have separate votes on some of them at 
the conclusion of the debate. With that reservation I am will- 
ing that they shall be treated as a whole, especially if the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas is going to explain them. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. Of course gentlemen 
ae the right to demand a separation of the amendments if they 
choose. 

Mr. PAYNE. We do not desire that now, but at the close of 
the debate we may ask separate votes on some of them. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the gentle- 
man from Arkansas whether these amendments propose a re- 
duction or an increase of the rates in the bill as reported? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. Both. There isa slight 
increase in some places and a slight reduction in someplaces. I 
will say to the gentleman from Michigan that the Democratic 
members of the Ways and Means Committee recognized that it 
has been intimated on the floor that there were two or three 
pean in the metal schedule which required some change. 

here were one or two articles that were considered too low in 
the bill, in view of the rate on the materials of which they are 
made, and the committee came to the conclusion that the rates 
on certain other items should be slightly reduced, for every gen- 
tleman of course knows that when you deal with one article in 
the metal schedule it frequently occurs that changes must be 
made in other matters connected with it in order to make the 
rates harmonious. 

Mr. DALZELL. I have just come in and did not hear the 
amendments read. Do they cover the entire metal schedule? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. Oh, no; I will make an 
explanation of them—— 

Mr. DALZELL. Can the gentlemanstate whether they make 
some additions and some increases? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. Yes. 

Mr. DALZELL. I would request 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. If the gentleman will 
kindly give me his attention I will enumerate—— ., 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I would like to have the amend- 
ments read so that we may know their language before the gen- 
tleman proceeds with his explanation. x 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. I hopə that the gentle- 
man may Bee gather the purport of the amendments from 
my statement. I will take up each item and specify the changes. 

r. HOPKINS of Illinois. Very well. 
aki CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. The first item in the list 
of amendments relates to paragraph 108, page 16 of the bill. 
Pig iron in the bill is 22} per cent; that we have made 20 per eent 
That is the change in regard to pig. The next change in the 
same pony Bg relates to scrap iron, and we*recommend that 
scrapiron be made 10 per cent. The committee very much de- 
sired to put scrap iron on the free list, but we did not feel justi- 
fied, with the rates that we must leave upon pig iron and other 
similar products, to put it entirely upon the free list; but, con- 
sidering the nature of the case, we thought it could safely be put 
at a 10 per cent rate; and that is the change in regard to scra 
iron. Ferro-manganese is left at 10 per cent, and is unchanged. 
Now, the next item is slabs, blooms, loops, and other forms more 
advanced than pig iron and less finished than iron in bars. 

Mr. HOP. Sol Illinois. What section is that? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. Section 109, the next in 
their regular order. The change made is only 2+ per cent, being 
a change of from 25 to 224 per cent; a very slight change, ex- 
actly corresponding with the pig iron change. Then the next 
item in paragraph 110, relates to bar iron, rolled hammered, 
round iron, in coils or rods, and bars or shapes of rolled iron.” 
The rate there is made 25 per cent instead of 30 per cent. 

Mr. DALZELL. Can you give the rate? : 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. In the bill it is 30 per 
cent, and we now recommend thatit be 25 per cent, which is 
taking off five points. Structural iron is the next section in 
regular order. That we have made 30 per cent, instead of 35, 
as in the original text. In the next section, ‘‘ boiler or other 
plate iron or steel, except saw plates,” they being heavy products 
and machine made, we suggest 25 per cent. Forgings of iron 
and steel. 

Mr. E EEN: That involves a change of five points, from 
30 to 25. 

5 HOPKINS of Illinois. That is, section 112 is 25 instead 
of 30? ; 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. That is the rate with 
the exception of saw plates as originally printed. Forgings of 
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iron or steel,” in section of 113, and the balance of that section 
is put at 25 per cent instead of 30 per cent. Now, hoop, band, 
or scroll iron.” 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. It was 35. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. It is 30 in the bill, and 
it is put at 25. 3 

Now, section 114, hoop, band, or scroll iron or steel” is now 

We recommend 25 per cent, letting the ad valorem fol- 

low the value. ‘Railway bars,” now made by the most im- 
proved establishments at a single heat we put at the same rate 
that we put pig iron, making it 20 per cent instead of 25 per 
cent. 


Then I ask gentlemen to go to page 19, where the next item 
occurs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. I ask that I may have 
sufficient time to state the amendment. 

Mr. PAYNE. Lask that the gentleman’s time be extended. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. It seems to me that this ought 
not to come out of the time at all. The gentleman is simply 
stating the amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the gentleman 
will proceed in his explanation of his amendments. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. The next item is section 
121, on page 19. Wire rods: Rivet, screw, fence, and other 
iron or steel wire rods, and nail rods, whether round, oval, flat, 
square, or in any other shape; ” we recommend that it be 25 per 
cent, which is a change from 30 to 25 per cent. Now, in section 
122, we leave all of section 122 at 30 per cent, except wire rope 
and wire strand, and we make that 35 per cent. t wire is 
imported, as we are informed by all of the manufacturers we 
have had occasion to confer with, or who have conferred with 
us. The wire is 30 per cent, and we put the rope and strand 
at 35 per cent. Now, I will ask gentlemen to turn to page 31, sec- 
tion 130, which relates to onl clothing.” 

On card clothing the present duty in the bill is 30 per cent ad 
valorem. We found upon inquiry that the greater part of the 
card clothing made and consumed at this time is very different 
from that which some years ago constituted the bulk of that ar- 
ticle. Most of it is now made with cotton or woolen foundation, 
with wire of iron or steel, instead of being made out of a founda- 
tion of leather, as was formerly the case. Therefore we recom- 
mend a duty of 25 per cent on clothing made of leather, with 
wire of iron or steel; and a duty of 35 per cent (which is an in- 
crease of five points) on all other card clothing. Gentlemen can 
readily see that we increase the duty on card clothing, other 
than that with leather foundation, because we have a higher rate 
on the foundations, the object being to bring about an equality 
of rates. 

Now, I ask gentlemen to turn to the next e, page 22, sec- 
tion 144, which relates to horseshoe nails, hob nails, and all 
other wrought iron or steel nails not specially provided for. 
The original bill makes the duty on these articles 25 per cent, 
which some of us contended at first was too low, in view of the 
duty we levied upon the articles out of which they are made. 
This was a point which we recognized would have to be equal- 
ized. Now, we have placed nail rods, in the section to which I 
called attention a while ago, at 25 per cent; and we put these 
nails at 30 per cent. This involves a slight reduction in the 
duty on rods and a slight increase of duty on the nails. Gentle- 
men probably know that these nails are made almost entirely 
out of imported iron. 

I now ask gentlemen to turn to section 153, relating to what 
are commonly called wood screws. Our information is that this 
article is nif mostly of imported material and that in its man- 
ufacture there is a large element of waste. We recommend an 
increase of this duty from 30 per cent to 35 per cent. 

Paragraph 154, on page 24, deals with heavy material, such as 
wheels or portions thereof made of ironand steel, and steel-tired 
wheels for railroad p . This duty, which was fixed at 35 
per cent, we recommend be made 30 per cent. I believe I have 
covered the different amendments and have omitted nothing. 

Mr. COOMBS. The drawback clauses are still retained? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. We have not dealt with 
any of them. = 

Mr. COOMBS. They remain in the bill the same as they 
were? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. Those provisions have 
not been called in question; we have not dealt with them. 

Mr. COOMBS. They are not canceled? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. We have made no change 
in that respect. 

How, Mr. Chairman, if gentlemen are satisfied I call for a 
vote. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Arkansas 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] has explained what the Committee of Ways 
and Means have recommended; but he has not explained very 
fully why the committee have made these recommendations. 
Mr. Chairman, I have received numerous communications on 
this subject, and perhaps I can not do better than ask to have 
one letter read relating to the manufacture of wire cloth, show- 
ing the absolute insufficiency of the amendment of the commit- 
tee 


The Clerk read as follows: 
CORTLAND, N. V., January 9, 1994. 


DEAR SIR: We wish to inform you how the Wilson bill will affect our busi- 
ness, and ask your assistance in getting it changed if it must become a law. 
We consider the bill un-American, and a direct blow at American industries. 

We inclose a schedule showing present and proposed duty on our raw ma- 
terial, wire rods and our finished products, viz: Fine wire, (finer than No. 
26), and wire cloth made from wire finer than No. 26. You will notice that 
wire rods, new, pay six-tenths cent per pound. Fine wire 3 cents per pound. 
Wire cloth and nettings 5 cents per pound. The Wilson bill propose to place 
all these at 30 per cent ad valorem, which thas will see at once gives us, who 
take the wire rod for our raw material and work it down, po protection. 

In order to show you the inconsistency of this, we will give you the values 
of the different products: Wire rods, American make, of a quality good 
enough to draw down to No. 33 wire, are worth to-day 828 per ton of 2,240 
pounds, or about 1.4%, cents per pound. The German wirerodscan not be im- 
ported, of a quality suitable for this work at present duty, for less than $36 
per ton, we believe; and under the proposed tariff of 30 per cent we figure our 
Tolling-mills are able to compete, and admit they can do so. But when we 
draw this rod to No. 33 wire it is worth in the largest contracts, of say 500 to 
1,000 tons. 6 cents per pound, the difference all being represented in labor 


and mill expense with a small fit. 3 F $ 
, Spend- 
i re-drawers in Bogiand and 


Our wire-drawers are high-priced men ea: 
ing a number of years to learn the b 
Germany earn less than half what we pay here. We have no advantageover 
them in machinery, the process of drawing fine wire beingan old one. Now 
you will see the pro duty is 30 per cent ad valorem on this finished 
roduct, worth over five times as much as our raw material. Go still 
arther, we take this No. 33 wire and weave it into fine wire cloth wh is 
used for all our fine sieves, gnd painted for window screens; it is then worth 
at the lowest jobbing price, from 13 to 18 cents per pound. Still we come 
under thesame 30 per cent ad valorem. 
We can not compete with the foreign product unless we cut our 
down to starvation prices, which we will never be ableto do, as the men will 
not submit to it. Four-fifths of the cost of the above No. 33 wire or fine wire 
cloth is represented inlabor. The proposed 30 


ent duty was put on we were im 
100 square feet, where now it is 


has been 8 by Americans to a use the foreigners have not done. 
‘oreign demand for our production. 

Will now state our situation: About a year ago we commenced the erec- 
tion of a e additional plant to draw our fine wire and have it about 
completed, with the prospect ahead that we can not operate it, and you must 
imagine we are seriously interested in the Wilson bill, which proposes to 
strike down our industry. 

The production of fine wire, wire cloth, and nettings in this country is 
very large—much larger than any other country. market is at home, 
and we have enjoyed years of prosperity and increased demand each year. 
Millions of dollars are invested in the business, the principal works being 
located in Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, New York, 
Ohio, Michigan, and Illinois. 

With this explanation we think you will be quite familiar with the situa- 
tion, and we want your assistance to have the duty incre on fine wire to 
at least 40 per cent and wire cloth and nettings to 50 per cent, if the bill must 
become a law. 

Hoping to hear from you in answer to the above, we remain, 


5 15 WICKWIRE BROTHERS. 
Hon. SERENO E. PAYNE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr.PAYNE. Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to move an amend- 
ment to paragraph 122—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair suggests that it would be best 
to consider these paragraphs separately. : 

Mr. PAYNE. If this amendment can be considered as pend- 
ing I will sa, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
when that paragraph is reached. : 

Mr. PAYNE. „Chairman, the pending amendment re- 
lates to a large portion of the iron and steel schedules. I am 
satisfied that not ten members of this Committee of the Whole 
understand what this amendment is, and none of them under- 
stand the reasons that there may be for it, because no reason 
has been given. The amendment isin general a reduction of 
duties which already appear not to be protective. Hence, the 
proposition is against the interest of American labor and the 
American laborer. Of course, these amendments may make the 
bill more harmonious—more in the direction that it has already 
taken. Adopting the language used by a gentleman the other 
day, the amendments do not ‘‘ disfi the bill.” But they do 
“ disfi American industry and the hope of American in- 
dustry in the future. 

At this late hour in the debate it is impossible to go into de- 
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tails on this question. A thorough discussion of each of these 

aragraphs would occupy days. I think that even with the 
Enders, that seems to be so prevalent here to follow any leader - 
ship which is in the direction of free trade, if gentlemen on the 
other side could hear from the country, from the people who 
know about these different classes of business, they would hesi- 
tate before they would go any farther in the direction of the re- 
duction of duties upon these various articles. 

Why, this letter which I have just read relates to a business 
which is carried on in a number of States. in which millions of ca 
ital are invested, in which thousands of employésare interested, 
to get their daily bread; a business that pays American wages 
to all the men engaged in it; a business that has been Bapor 
developed within the last few years, meeting a great want an 
a great necessity to all the people of the States, supplying our 
consumers with what has come to bean article of necessity. 
And now this committee pe se, it would seem, without fore- 
thought or examination o business, nay, it would seem, in 
utter ignorance of this business, the committee come in here 
without rhyme or reason and propose to cut down the measure 
of duty, which these men engaged in it say would either compel 
them to discontinue the business or to cut down the wages of 
their employés at least one-half. 

I think even this House, tending as it is in the direction of 
free trade and ruin, would hesitate if its members could under- 
stand all the relations which these amendments have to the in- 
dustries of the country: that they would hesitate to adopt one 
of the amendments which the committee have dumped in here 
b furs aka parce at this last hour in the consideration of 

is bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. I desire to offer an amendment to 
the amendment to paragraph 115. $ 

The amendment was read, as follows: 


On page 17, paragraph 115, line 15, amend by striking out “ twenty-five” 
and Gssrting “five” 


Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, if there is no substi- 
tute proposed for the paragraph, I would like to offer a substi- 
tute 


The CHAIRMAN. The amendment, which is offered in the 
nature of a substitute, will be reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On 7. 115, line 15, amend t “twenty-five” 
2 page 1 esate: 5, 15, by striking ou ty-fivə 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. I desire now to offer an amendment 
to the substitute. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 


On 17, h 115, line 15, amend by out twenty-five” 
n paang y 


Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, the object of these 


three amendments is that the vote will first occur upon the prop- 
osition to put the duty upon steel rails at 5 per cent. The next 
proposition will be the amendment to the substitute, which will 

ut the duty at 10 per cent; and if that fails, then at 15 per cent. 
My object is to try to get the duty on steel rails as low as pos- 
si 


Ə. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I rise, Mr. Chairman, to oppose 
the amendments that have been offered by the committee through 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr, BRECKINRIDGE]. 

It is my Loh soya Mr. Chairman, to call the attention of the 
members of the committee to the character of some of these 
amendments. When this bill was first reported to the House by 
the Ways and Means Committee it was charged thata bill had 
been prepared and presented here by a number of gentlemen who 
were unfamiliar with the industries that they were attacking by 
the bill, and who had proposed certain rates of duty in the va- 
rious schedules without knowing the effect that the changes in 
the schedules would make upon those industries or upon the peo: 
ple engaged in them. The proposed amendments are the t 

roof thatany person could ask of the correctness of this charge. 
X this one schedule, composed of only two or three pages in thi 
bill, this committee, at this late day in the debate, propose 
fourteen separate and distinct amendments. 

They propose them without vouc to this committee or 
the House any information as to the reason why they have 
changed the original bill from existing law, and without giving 
any reason why they now propose these amendments in place of 
the bill as it was originally prepared and reported. Take the 
first amendment that is pro ; namely, that upon pig iron. 
The duty on pig iron was in the original bill fixed at per cent 

rton. Under exi law, as shown bya report of the minor- 
ty of this committee, the duty is $6.72 perton. The duty as 
2 in the bill when reported by the committee is equiva- 
t to only about $1.70 per ton—a reduction, as you will see, of 
about $5 per ton. No tariff bill that has ever been presented to 
the House by a Democratic committee has ever made so heavy 


ma 1885 a cut on this industry as the one recommended in 

Pig iron is the subject of one of the largest industries in 
America, and we find it established and carried on in almost 
every State of the Union. Thousands of men are receiving em- 
ployment in this industry, which has been developed by the pro- 
tection afforded by legislation secured by the Republican party. 
The proposed reduction in the bill 3 presented strikes 
a deadly blow at many of the furnaces in New England and the 
South; yet these gentlemen come in and propose a still further 
reduction. I ask you, Mr. Chairman, and the members of this 
House, if you Democrats, who are the representatives of your 
great party, are ready, without any information as to why the 
committee ose the changes contemplated in these amend- 
ments, to follow them blindly and ignorantly and vote for still 
further reductions in the duty proposed in the schedule under 
discussion? 

It has been said upon this floor again and again that the Walker 
tariff of 1846 embodied free-trade principles more nearly than 
any other tariff bill that we have ever had; yet under the Walker 
tariff the duty on pig iron was 30 per cent per ton. : 

Here it is proposed to reduce it to 20 per cent, one-third less 
than it was under the Walker tariff. 

When you come to take the other raphs of the bill you 
will find the same inconsistencies and lack of knowledge that is 
manifest in the paragraph reang to pig iron. The effect of 
the proposed cut in the duty on steel rails, steel ingots, and other 
articles in the metal schedule is well illustrated in the following 
article taken from the Chicago Tribune of recent date: 


AWFUL FATE FOR THE WORKINGMEN—ILLINOIS STEEL COMPANY OFFICIAL 
SAYS FREE TRADE WILL MAKE IT. 


“Tt is all bosh to say Carnegie can manufacture steel rails at 815 a ton,” 
said an official of the Illinois Steel Company yesterday. Pig tron costs 
about 811. Other necessary expenses will run the cost up above $0. The 
statement that Carnegie, the Illinois Steel Company, and the Cambria and 


Pennsylvania Steel Companies have formed a poolis absolutely without 
foundation. 


The assertion that the Illinois Steel Company has ahead orders for 150,080 
tons of steel rails and 100,000 tons of street billets is untrue. There are none 
but light orders ahead. While it is true that the company’s Works at Joliet 
opened Monday with 1,000 men, they may run only a short time. The mills 
at Milwaukee are only on time. As to the question of yue 
the men are working at lower rates now than last year. That is true o 


the i 
bill and the action of in 
raw material so as to admit the 


‘kingmen will 
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The Illinois Steel Company, Mr. Chairman, represents an in- 
vestment of $30,000,000, and when the works of this company are 
in full operation it gives employment to nearly 10,000 men. Mr. 
Stirling, the vice-president of the company, stated before the 
Ways and Means Committee that in 1892 the company paid 
$6,522,000 in wages to its employés. This article which eae 
just had read shows more clear. 15 than any words of mine the 
effect upon such industries that the proposed reduction in tariff 
duties in this bill has already had. 

Can it be possible that the Democratic members of this House 
will now consent to still further reductions of duty in this metal 
schedule? I warn you gentlemen now that the wage-workers 
who have been deprived of steady employment by the paralysis 
you have already brought upon the iron and steel industries of 
the country on account of the threatened reductions of duty, as 
proposed in the bill when first reported, if you blindly follow 
the committee in this new assault, will see to it that you orna- 
ment some other place than this Hall in the next Congress. 

(Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. BYNUM. The amendment proposed by the Ways and 
Means Committes meets my approbation in general. There is, 
however, one thing that I think the people of the country 
should be advised of, and that is that there is danger of reducing 
duties on some of these articles below a revenue standard. 

The reduction apon steel rails recommended by the com- 
mittee is, in my i" gment, lower than the revenue standard. 
The quotations of prices in Pittsburg and in foreign countries 
are always used to determine what rates of duty should be 

laced upon these articles; but we must consider the fact that 
in many parts of the United States the foreign manufacturer, 
under the rates of duty proposed in the Wilson bill, is afforded 
an absolute advantage as against the American manufacturer. 

The manufacturer at Pittsburg, in order to reach the pur- 
chaser on the Pacific coast. has to pay 810 per ton freight; 
whereas the freights from foreign countries are only three dol- 
lars and some cents. So that there isa ee e ad vantage 
in favor of the foreign manufacturer in selling his product upon 
the Pacific coast, amounting to about $7.35 per ton. To the 
Gulf ports the foreign manufacturer has an advantagein freights 
amounting to $6.52 a ton. To Boston and other Atlantic ports 


but 1 do contend that in the most o 
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he has an advantage of $3.34. To Florida he has an advantage 
of 88.80. 

Now, sir, I do not wish to be understood as saying that we 
ought to place a duty upon these articles Sufficient to enable the 
American manufacturer to reach every por of the United States; 

the ports on our sea- 
coast, especially the Gulf coast, we ought not to give an undue 
advan to the foreign manufacturer. When, however, you 
reduce the duties below 25 per cent, you are absolutely doing 
that thing—giving them an advantage of from $3 to $4 or #5 a ton. 

I think the duty provided in the present bill is a fair revenue 
duty. It must be remembered, when gentlemen say that we 
have received no revenue from steel rails, that we are making a 
reduction here of over $7 a ton,and that when that reduction is 
made the foreign manufacturer will have an absolute advantage 
in the Gulf ports and on the Pacific slope. I believe that the rate 
fixed in this bill, 25 per cent, is a fair revenue rate, and that the 
reduction ought not to go any lower. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, prior to the formulation of this 
bill the doors of the Ways and Means Committee were thrown 
open, for a limited period, it is true, but still they were thrown 
open, for the avowed purpose of having that committee advised 
by testimony from the representatives of the various industries 
of this country as to what were the proper duties to be placed 
upon the several articles specified in the Wilson bill. Then the 
hearings were closed. The bill was formulated. It has been 
under discussion in this House for two weeks, and now, within 
less than two hours of the time fixed for closing the debate, the 
Ways and Means Committee propose amendments covering al- 
most the whole metal schedule, some of them substantial amend- 
ments that affect not only the question of protection, but the 
still more pressing question of the deficit in the National Treas- 


ury. ; 7 

ik is impossible, Mr. Chairman, at this late hour and in the 
brief time allowed me, to undertake any proper discussion of 
these amendments. Let me, however, single out one example 
lying at the basis of our iron and steel industries. The rate on 
pig a is to be still further reduced. Mr. Chairman, 22+ pe 
cent duty, the rate fixed in this bill, will close every blast fur- 
nace east of the 3 and every blast furnace in the 
South, in Alabama and Tennessee. 

Why? Because the sharpcompetition of Southern with North- 
ern 5 iron has fixed the price of American pi ironin the 
Northern market at the price at which it can be laid down from 
Southern furnaces. You can not lay down the chea; pig iron 
made in the United States plus the freight in any Eastern cit, 
at within a dollar or more a ton of the price that it can be lai 
down for if brought across the ocean from England or Scotland. 
You will, therefore, as I say, put out the fires of every blast 
furnace east of the Alleghany Mountains and in the South, and 

ou will practically wipe out the largest part of that great Amer- 
can industry. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Let me ask the gentleman a question. At 
the time the McKinley law went into effect there were twelve 
iron furnaces in the Fourth Congressional district of Alabama 
all in blast, and during the operation of the McKinley act they 
have ail but one gone out of blast. How does the gentleman ex- 
plain that? - 

Mr. DALZELL. Well, I suppose they went out of blast just 
as soon as the Democratic party came into power Laughter} e 
a great many other industries; and a great many more go 
out of blast as soon as the Wilson bill becomes a law, if it ever 
does become alaw. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. ROBBINS. The gentleman’s assertion is not justified by 
the facts, because 

Mr. DALZELL. I can not yield further, Mr. Chairman. 
Seok ROBBINS. Because they went out of blast prior to the 

ection. 

Mr. DALZELL. Well, if there was not sufficient protection 
to sustain the iron furnaces of Alabama, then the gentleman 
ought to be voting for more protection rather than for less. 
[Laughter and appiause.] Now, Mr. Chairman, there is no pos- 
sible justification of these amendments, They can not be justi- 
fied on the ground of protection, because they still further strike 
down protection. They can not be justified on the ground of 
revenue, because they propose to throw away still more revenue, 
This tariff for revenue” committee of a tariff for revenue 
pledged to a tariff for revenue, throws away half a million dol- 

art per annum of revenue on the iron-ore schedule, throws away 
athird of a million dollars additional on the pei schedule, 
and now proposes to throw away about a hundred thousand dol- 
lars more. 

There is no possible justification upon any ground for the 
amendments suggested. They simply prove the truthof what I 
had occasion to say yesterday, that the 3 has 
forsaken its pledges, has enlisted under the free- e banner, 


and is rapidly marching toward the destruction of every custom- 

house in the country and to the levying of direct taxes. You 

may delude yourselves, gentlemen, by the belief that the result 

of the election of 1892 meant free trade. I beg you to remem- 

ber thatsince that time the pa have been heard from in the 
an 


East, in the Middle States, in the West, and that every- 
where victory has followed the banner of protection. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

Mr. SIMPSON. I wish to offer the amendment which I send 
to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend p. ph 121, line 11, by removing from the dutiable list fence 
wire and theorting in the proper Pada on the freo list, 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. Chairman, this is something that all the 
farmers of the United States are vitally interested in. Fence 
wire is rapidly taking the place of all other kindsof fence. The 
old rail fence, the board fence, and even the hedge fence, is 
giving way to the barbed-wire fence. It is something that en- 
ters into the cost of prođuction of all farming products, particu- 
larly in the great West, in the prairie country. Under the 
prons law I believe the duty is 34 per cent, while the Wilson 

ill reduces it to 30 per cent, a reduction of only about 4 per cent. 

Now, you gentlemen who have been s here previously 
= the frien 2 the farmers, who ae ina tres em, here 

an opportunity to do some good put ence wire u 
the free list. It has been asserted with a good deal of force oa 
a good deal of truth, that you have put everything that the 
farmer produceson the free list, while you have lefta tax upon the 
clothing and everything heconsumes. That is an injustice to 
the farmer; but here, you friends of the farmer, who never cease 
to pose as their champions, is something you can do for the in- 
terest of the agricultural community. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield to a sug- 


gestion? 
Mr. SIMPSON. e E 
Mr. HALL of Missouri. I desire to say that I have consulted 


with the clerk of the committee on Ways and Means, and he 
jp (aces no revenue is yielded as customs duty on this article. 

. SIMPSON. That is true. This is a protection measure 
pure and simple, and under this amendment you have an oppor- 
tunity of letting barbed wire come in free. That ought not to 
meet with any objection from any Democrat. No Democratcan 
justify this duty on barbed wire, because it does not yield any 
revenue. It is purely a protective, and a highly protective 
measure at that. Now, gentlemen, let us see if you are consist- 
ent in your principles. 


[Mr. CALDWELL withholds his remarks for revision. See 
Appendix.] 


Mr. BELTZHOOVER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means a question in 
relation to the duty on pig iron. My question is, whether the 
committee thinks 22} pee cent ad valorem is strictly a revenue 
duty, and the highest duty at which the highest revenue can be 
obtained? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I answer my friend by say- 
ing it is a revenue duty; but it would be a hazardous prophecy 
to say what would be the niger point at which the highest 


revenue auy could be : 
Mr. BELTZHOOVER. I had been led to believe, Mr. Chair- 


man, that the duty had already been fixed at what they regarded 
as a revenue reform figure; and that that was as low as the ex- 
isting condition of the Treasury of the Government would jus- 
tify. I feel, therefore, that to reduce it lower compels me to 
panee and in support of that protest I desire to send to the 

erk’s desk and have read a letter from a distinguished Demo- 
crat of my district, whose works are situated in the State of 
Virginia. 

The Clerk read as follows: l 


PRINCESS FURNACE, WRIGHTSVILLE, PA., December, 20, 1893. 

My DEAR Sm: I understand you are an interest in behalf of your 
constituents in reference to the duties on iron and coal as proposed by the 
Wilson bill, and with that view, I will trouble you with an tion of 
the situation it would leave me in if it should become a law. Iam amanu- 
facturer of pig iron. My furnace is located in Virginia, and I employ about 
200 men at and mining ore on my property: and I would here men- 
tion that in giving you the cost of my pig iron, I wish you not to forget that 
as the ore is mined on my own propert: the expense of transportation is 
only 7 cents per ton, and no profit paid to anyone for the ore as in most 
cases, and I am perhaps the on:y individual furnace operator in this coun- 
try. and most all others are owned by large companies with large capital, 
and under similar conditions of course able to stand out longer in dull times 
than I could expect, yet from the fact that with very few exceptions the 
furnaces of Virginia have been obliged to stop some time since, as well as 
those of our own State, yet I have run my furnace until last week. 

Igive you this as proof beyond question that my iron was made at as little 
cost, if not less, than the others, or I could not have run along so long after 
they had lost their capital in the business and e dee mee upon my own 
resources entirely. Iam now stopped because of pending tariff question 
or legislation, as my customers inform me they will not buy till after they 
know the result. But now to the future. 
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My market is almost entirely in the East, from Philadelphia to Boston. 
After having worked down the cost of coke till there is no profit for the coke 
men, and railroad and water freights to the very lowest figure possible, and 


charging nothing for royalty on my ore, which is constantly reducing the 
value of my property, and pag | for interest on my money invested, or re- 
patrs for the plant, find under ali these conditions that the cost of the iron 
can not be gotten less than $10 per ton for a good foundry ore, and I think 
you will agree with me that the others could not get so low, or they would 
not have been obliged to stop long ago by reason of losing their capital, even 
when they were getting more for their iron by $1.50 per ton than now. My 
freight to Philadelphia is $2.75, and further East is $4.25 per ton, but say 
about the lowest $$, and it costs $13 in the markets, even without anything 
for my ore or interest. 

Now, I have a friend in Glasgow, Scotland, who is in the same business 
and he writes me they can put good foundry iron on ship at #8 per ton, 
freight to any of our ports not over 75 cents per ton, and most of it comes 
over in ballast at 20 cents per ton. With the proposed tariff of 221 per cent, 
or $1.80, would make the total cost delivered in our markets $10.55, or $2.50 
per ton below that which I am able to do, even under circumstances above 
named, which I could of course not continue. Now, from the very fact, as 
before stated, not only the furnaces of Virginia have been compelled to shut 
down, but the greater portion of Alabama and other States, notwithstand- 
ing the statement made that they mine the ore very cheaply by reasonof the 
use of largesteam shovels. But this is misleading, as that is performed in 
very rare cases, or they would not have been obliged to suspend operations 
long before I did. $ 

Now, I have been a Democrat all my life and haye worked for the success 
of the party, but I haye $300,000 invested in this business—my all, and the 
ee of a lifetime—and I fail to see why the party must ruin and 
destroy it, as well as that of perhaps the largest industry of this country, if 
itis done. And, again, I can assure you the party will have lost all control 
of the two Virginias, for I think I well know the feeling among the manu- 
facturers and employés of these States, and I have no doubt it will have 
great influence on the future of our party. 

I would ully ask for a duty of not less than $% per ton on pig iron. 
this and I believe we are mostly debarred from any fur- 
ther business as manufacturers of pigiron. I have called upon and corre- 
sponded with some of our Virginia Congressmen, and have some very satis- 
factory replies from them. 

I would be pleased it you would confer with Mr. TUCKER, Representative 
from my district in V a. have a very satisfactory letter from him, 
and I think he knows of my place of business, Glen Wilton, Va. 

on for encroaching so much on your time with my state- 


ment, but I think you will appreciate the serious matter it is to have to face 

the pect ot having my business of a lifetime's buil up wiped out so 

quickly, as it would be by the passage of the Wilson bill in its present shape. 
ery truly yours, 


- D. S. COOK. 


Hon. F. E. BELTZHOOVER, 
Washington, D C. 


ere the hammer fell.] 

r. MARSHALL. I would like to ask the gentleman if that 
letter ds from Mr. Cook, whose works are situated on the James 
River? 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WANGER. The rates upon pig iron contained in the bill 
as reported from the Committee on Ways and Means are so 
generally regarded as failing to provide a sufficient measure of 
protection in the way of compensating American producers for 
the differences in the cost of production, of which labor is the 

redominating element, that I had indulged the hope that the 
mmitteeon Ways and Means would introduce an amendment 
increasing those rates. 

Besides, the insufficient duties proposed upon pigiron, the rates 
on scrap iron and scrap steel were so low that the market for 
pig iron was most seriously imperiled by the possibilities of the 
reduction in duties to 224 per cent. 

My amazement, therefore, at the action of the committee in 
proposing still lower rates is certainly profound, especially as a 
warning has gone forth telling with prophetic voice that the 
operation of American blast furnaces is unlikely to be at all pos- 
sible if the 10 E eran suggested by the majority is adopted. 

The many blast furnaces of Alabama, Tennessee, the Virginias, 
Pennsylvania, and elsewhere, which have gone out of blast since 
the publication of the schedule reported by the Committee on 
Ways and Means, are ominous of the destruction of the industry, 
and I earnestly hope that this committee will vote down every 
amendment proposing a reduction. 

The duty upon bar iron suggested by the Ways and Means 
Committee in the reported bill was below the protective point, 
and now the proposed amendmentis below the best revenue point. 
A very large trade in bar iron on the Pacific coast was enjoyed 
by manufacturers on or near the Atlantic seaboard, which will 
be given away to foreign producers by the suggested reduction 
of duties. A large manufacturing concern in my own district has 
felt the sad effects of the possible enactment of the proposed 
legislation. And in support of the foregoing remarks, and as 
furnishing additional 9 against the pending bill, I shall 
send to the Clerk’s desk to be read a few letters from gentle- 
men whose high character for integrity and entire familiarity 
with the sabe of 5 0 communications gives to their views the 

test ible weight. 
The Olerk road as follows: 
WARWICK IRON COMPANY, 
Pottstown, Pa., December 14, 1893, 

My DEAR SIR: I inclose you herewith petition that explains itself. I 

would say in this connection that it has been signed only by votersand by all 


of our men without regard to politics, Most of the signatures are of men 
voting the Democratic ticket. 

Since the 1 of the Wilson bill our business has from bad 

f all ores with 


to worse. I have just.issued orders stopping shipment o 
the view of converting all the ores on hand into pig iron and then neung 
furnace out of blast. If blown out it will be the first time in the 1 0 
Warwick of stopping for want of market at prices covering the cost of pro- 
duction. At present, however, I see no help for it. 

Under the prospect of the Wilson bill becoming a law our markets will 
be thrown o to the competition of foreign furnaces and mills. If weare 
already ‘ering from overproduction, the opening of our markets to the 
competition of four hundred to five hundred additional furnaces located in 
England is not calculated to improve conditions or remedy the trouble. 
The placing of wrought-iron scrap at a nominal rate—22} per cent ad valo- 
rem—is calculated to act very injuriously to the Eastern blast-furnace in- 
dustry. It will be used by tidewater mills to the exclusion of pig iron. The 
finished products of our customers, the rolling mills, will be affected so in- 
juriously by the rates proposed that I fear there may be no market for our 
pig iron at any price whatever. The advantage resulting from free ore is 
more apparent than real; except possibly in one or two instances, it will in 
no way compensate for the d van of nominal rates on pig iron 
and wrought scrap, and the greatly uced rates on finished iron and 
steel products. 

If foreign ore was admitted free of duty to-day the furnaces making 
foundry and mill irons could not use it to any profit. The cost of foreign 
ore is determined very largely by the ocean freight rate. This rate fluctuates 
within wide limits, and entirely independent of the condition of the iron 
business. When we require the cheapest rate for ores in order to meet the 
market for iron, ocean freights are frequently so high as to render the use 
of foreign ores out of the question, duty or no duty. It would be extremely 
hazardous to depend upon foreign ore as source of supply. The ores from 
Cuba can be freighted at fixed rate for longer or shorter contracts, but as 
they are in rather limited supply they would doubtless follow in price the 
zeua ot e — ana. ca, ete. 

see not encouraging in free ore coupled with the other ch: in 
the iron and steel schedules, X ras 

With the Wilson bill the law of the land. I donot pretend to say that our 
works will stand idle indefinitely. A readjustment of cost production will 
be necessary and this will be brought about by unavoidable idleness. With 
a very material reduction in from the ore and coal mines, extending 
through the transportation to the blast furnace, and rolling mill, and foun- 
ary. iron will be produced at such a cost that our American works will be 
able to run in competition with those of England and Europe. You know 
well enough what this means. . 

The greatest danger is that our Eastern markets will become the “dump- 
ing grounds for the surplus products of England, etc. This is the case even 
now with some products, even after paying high duties. 

Ferro-manganese is used in manufacture of steel. It is made in this coun- 
2 and in England also. My friend Mr. W. J. Taylor. of the High Bridge 

orks, New Jersey, last summer purchased a lot of English ferro-manga- 
nese, paying $58 per ton on cars at Jersey City. Mr. eld, owner of steel 
works in Sheffield, England, and alsoconnected with the High Bridge Works, 
bought the identical ä from the same maker at a cost of 802 
per ton at Sheffield, England. e English manufacturer of ferro-manga- 
nese, after paying duty of $6.72 per ton and other charges, sells the same 
article in this country for & per ton less than the price in England. 

You may ask why? No doubt simply to dispose of his surplus product 
and thus enable him tokeep up his price to his regular tradein land. To 
dispose of it here, the price was e to compete with domestic ferro. With 
the merely nominal rates proposed by the Wilson bill, we will be constantly 
exposed to the danger of large blocks of iron being dumped at our ports at 
— 8 below cost, in order to relieve makers on other side of 

eavys i 

I do not suppose Pennsylvania Republican members will have much in- 
fluence in shaping legislation, but you can influence Democratic members 
from other States. 

Very truly, EDGAR S. COOK. 

Hon. IRVING P. WANGER, M. C., 

Washington, D. C. 


GLASGOW IRON Company, Pottstown, Pa., December 20, 1893. 


DEAR SIR: Inclosed we beg to hand you a protest against the passage of 
the Wilson bill, signed by the employésof one of our mills, We regret that 
the fact that two of our mills are idle at present, owing to the depressed 
condition of business, prevents the number of signers from being three times 
larger than it is, but we consider the list, short as it is, very strongly indic- 
ative of the feeling aroused by this proposed measure, inasmuch as 33 out 
of the 65 men whose names are appended are stanch Democrats, and have 
never been known to vote any other ticket. Nothing short of a thorough 
conviction that their very livelihood is at stake has caused these men to pro- 
testagainsta 1 ae Sens measure ot their party. They are thoroughly aroused 
to the necessity for romp and vigorous action, and take this Lopporsaniey: 
of addressing you, their Representative, in the belief that you exert all 
your influence against the passage of such an outrageous measure. 

There has recently been brought home to us as manufacturers in a hei 
forcible manner an instance of the effect upon our business should this b. 
become a law. A customer of ours upon the Pacific coast. a large buyer of 
muck bars, recently entered into negotiations with us relative to the pur- 
chase of a block of bars. The matter had progressed so far, in fact, was so 
nearly settled, that we were given to understand that the order was virtu- 
ally ours, when we were astounded one morning, shortly after the publica- 
tion of the schedule of the Wilson bill, to receive from them a letter stat- 
ing that the duty proposed in the bil! was such that should it become a law 
they could import the bars at a lower 1 than troy could procure them 
from us, and under the circumstances they would defer buying until they 
knew what would be done with the bill. 

As we have furnished thousands of tons of bars for the Pacific coast trade, 
you can readily believe that such a communication came to us in the nature 
of a shock, threatening-as it does, the entire loss of a trade which we have 
worked many years to establish. 

neorists who are supporting tiie measure, and publicity be given to the 
theo. who are suppo measure, and pu y ven 
harmful effects uced by its 5 passage. 

Trusting that you do all in your power for the cause of protection, we 


Yours, very truly, 
GLASGOW IRON COMPANY, 
RICHARD W, BAILEY, 


Hon. IRVING P. DONER 
Washington, D. C. 
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PENCOYD IRON WORKS, Philadelphia, Pu., December 27, 1893. 


DEAR Sin: We forward you herewith a petition against the proposed 
Wilson bill, which has been circulated and ed by a number of our em- 
pore without solicitation upon our part. ey have requested that we 

orward it to the proper party. 

We can only add that we feel entirely satisfied that the proposed changes 
in the iron and steel schedule will very seriously affect the rates of waro 
which are paid in establishments such as our own. We are now ata t 
where it is impossible to go lower without so doing, and the propo: new 
rates will necessitate a lower range of prices still to meet foreign competi- 
tion where deliveries can be made from the other side. 

We must confess that were it not for the great amount of suffering which 
it would entail we should be willing to see a thoroughly Democratic meas- 
ure for revenue only on into effect during the next few years. as we feel 
very confident that the result would be such at the next national election 
the matter of protection would be definitely settled for some time to come. 


It, however, will entail a t amount of distress and reductions of wages, 
w 8 75 the Pw wri are far from pleasant to contemplate. 
ours, 


A. & P. ROBERTS CO. 
Hon. IRVING P. WANGER, 
Washington, D. C. 


OFFICE OF RECEIVERS OF POTTSTOWN IRON COMPANY, 
Pottstown, Pa., December 80, 1893. 


DEAR Sm: We hand you herewith a petition signed by 277 workmen and 
others (both Democrats and Republicans), who d thus very emphatically 
to protest against the passage of the Wilson bill, and we trust that you will 
use your best energies to defeat the passage of such a law which is so man- 
ifestly inimical to the general interests of the country. 

The spirit of the Wilson bill is so thoroughly destructive to almost the 
entire range of American industries that it hardly seems worth while to par- 
ticularize; it is worthy only of absolute and entire condemnation. 

It is difficult, even in the wildest reach of the imagination, to account for 
the very un-American disposition of the minds of the legislators who seem 
to be so insanely given over to the advocacy of such a principle as the Wil- 
son bill represents. 

In their apparent zeal for the destruction of the industries of this coun- 
try, they have carried their murderous assault beyond the shallow pretense 
ofa tarit for revenue only, and have forged outa bill which produces de- 
ficiency only,” and that without remedy. 7 

It is stated that the iron ore importation for the last fiscal year amounted 
to 8507, 978. 19, or over a half million dollars. The placing of this item upon 
the free list gives the pig-iron manufacturer an apparent advantage in 
duties of about $1.35 per ton, but the proposed reduction on big iron amounts 
to from 81.75 to & per ton, the result of which is to make absolutely of no 
avail the pretended benefits of free ores; whilst at the same time it simpl 
throws away in revenues to the extent of over a half million dollars, whic’ 
would otherwise accrue under the present duty of 75 cents per ton on ores. 

The revenues from pig iron during the last fiscal year amounted to about 
$350,000, which, under the proposed 22} per cent ad valorem, would be re- 
duced to about 800,000, unless a larger sounage is imported, to effect which 
about 300,000 tons of pig iron per annum would have to be brought in, which 
in its turn would practicaily obliterate capital and labor to the extent of 
about $3,000,000 per annum in the 8 ustry alone. It is a well known 
fact that one industry creates and fosters other industries, so that this wip- 
pee, Mise of $3,000,000 would mean the destruction of other lines of business 
extending out in the radial lines of a complete circle, the center of which 
would in this instance be the pig-ironindustry. This means lessened trans- 
portation with all the accompanying labor of railroads, locomotive and car 
shops, plate-iron and rail mills, and coal and ore mining, and so on ad infini- 
tum. 


um. 

This matter when investigated through all its ramifications is ao eg 

mdous, and the simple fact that it requires about 5tons of material of 
The various items of ore, coal, limestone, etc., to produce | ton of pig iron 
will give some little idea of the extent of injury to our various lines of labor 
and business which would be injured by permitting such an influx of the 
one item of pig iron; and this instance is a fair illustration of what is likely 
to occur in all the various industries of this country under the operation of 
the Wilson bill, or in kindred legislation. 

The tendency of all this character of legislationis toward the Sipping 
of business, which in SH gee Soren amounts to nearly 15,000,000 tons, wit 
a value of over $33,000,000, in the production of which nearly all sections 
(twenty-six States and two Territories) of the United States are interested 
in, and amount of capital invested the last season shows to be nearly 110,- 
000,000; employing in the direct business over 38,000 workmen. 

The manufacture of pig iron is, as you know, one of the principal indus- 
tries of this country, and 8 States of the Unlon are, to a greater 
or less extent eng: init. The production of pig iron from the last year 
amounted to over 9,000,000 tons (9,157,000), amounting in value to over $131, 


000,000. 

Just what effect the proposed tariff would have on the pig-iron business 
may be pretty nearly determined when it is considered that under said duty 
fore pig can be laid down on almost any of the Atlantic seaboard ports, 
inclu uty and ocean freight (which latter sometimes only amounts to 
ballast and tically free of charge) at from $10 to $10.50 per ton. It means 
the closing down of the blast furnaces east of the Alleghanies as well also 
as those in the Southern section. 

This country is great, among other things, in the fact that it comprises all 
the favorable climatic ranges of the world, and mineral resources of all vari- 
eties in rich abundance. Its natural resources havescarcely yet been touched 


upon. 

Whether gold, silver, iron, copper, tin, fuels, or whatever of mineral re- 
quirements may be called for, the American ingenuity, skill, and inventive 
search will bring to the surface from the rich vaults in which nature has 
stored it in this land, if we can only have the necessary protection. 

The infant industry of tin plate has been growing rapidly into a sturdi- 
ness that bids fair to give it long life and a usefulness which is simply in- 
calculable, unless the Wilson plague should destroy it in public life. 

The total consumption of tinned plate in this country amounts to about 
300,000 tons annually. During the quarter ending July 1, 1893, the amount 
of black plate tinned in this country, was about 60,000 tons; about 45 per cent 
of this amount, or say 27,000 tons of the black plate thus tinned, was manu- 
ces php in this country by the black-plate plants that have been recently 
erected. 

This industry with proper protection promises developments into a busi- 
ness which means as much for the country, and more perhaps, than the Bes- 
semer rail industry has done. This latter industry, under a fostered protec- 
tion, started in this country at a time when foreign rails were im and 
sold here at $160 per ton. ad it not been for the establishment of the man- 
ufacture of Bessemer rails in this country, it is not difficult to believe that 
we should never have had our rails at the low prices they are now, and have 
for somet ime back, been furnished; nor would we have had the market for 
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the immense uction of this country, as the establishment of the Bes- 
semer rail business may be said to reed diene largely its own market in 
the business which it gives to the railroads, in the development of ores, fuel, 


ete. 

You doubtless are aware that almost the entire cost of the finished ma 
of whatever sort, is made up of labor; with coal and iron ore in the groun 
at a value of say about 50 cents per ton for royalty, and taking the other 
mineral productionnecessary to the smelting and finishing of this iron, you 
will find that the finished iron in the plate, or whatever it may be, costs in 
the accumulated labor from 95 per cent to 97 per cent of the total cost. 

The sum of all this is to show that the W bill, if passed into a law, 
would not only destroy the manufacturing and general mercantileinterests 
of this country, but would certainly affect all labor interests. In order to 
compete, not to aay. y in the markets of the world, but here in our own 
country (which is better than all the combined markets of the world), we 
would be obliged in order to compete with the cheap foreign labor to cut our 
workmen down to the same level of poverty and distress which attain so 
largely in the older countries. 

In the case of Germany. which has a high protective tariff, we understand 
they place a duty of about #2 a barrel on American flour, as well also as upon 
other American productions, and it seems most unbusinesslike at least to 
throw open our markets to the entrance of German iron and steel in com- 

tition so severely disastrous to our interests, Which are barred out from 

erman territory. 

S an pha words of our mutual friend, Charles Heber Clark, Let us kill the 
Yours, truly, 
JACOB FEGELY, 
WM. M. GORDON, 
Receivers of Pottstown Iron Company. 
Hon. IRVING P. WANGER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. WANGER. In addition to the remarks made in those 
communications about the manner in which the protests which 
I havo had the honor to file were signed by workingmen and 
others, I desire to most indignantly resent the imputations 
which have been so frequently thrown out by gentlemen on the 
other side, that the signing of the protests with which the Ways 
and Meins Committee have been overwhelmed was not the free 
choice of those whose names are subscribed thereto. 

Sir, the workingmen of Pennsylvania are their own masters! 
[Applause.] They spoke emphatically in November, 1893; they 
speak emphatically in their memorials to you, and they will be 
heard from in thunder tones in the future if you strike down 
their opportunities for employment and the enjoyment of life 
to which they have become accustomed, and in the un-American 
action of so doing cast insult upon them, denying the nobility 
of their manhood. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The effect of the prospect of the enactment of the proposed 
legislation upon a community largely dependent upon textile 
manufactures is forcibly set forth in a letter which I shall send 
to the Clerk’s desk and ask to be read 

The Clerk read as follows: 

BRISTOL, PA., January 1, 1894. 


DEAR SIR: I am requested to send you the inclosed petition against the 
passage of the Wilson bill. In relation to this matter, I beg leave to say that 
while your constituents here in Bristol recognize how powerless you are 
under the existing circumstances to do Pareng to successfully prevent the 
passage of this bill in the House, they still feel, I think without 83 
that you would carry out their desires by as vigorous an opposition as is pos- 


sible, 

This is almost a question of life and death for the people of Bristol. Al- 
ready, from being a prosperous and happy community a few months ago, we 
are converted into a community every member of which sees serious loss 
staring him in the face, and many of whom are now seeing positive want. 

Youare familiar with the town and know how dependent we are upon man- 
ufacturing. You may not know, however, that the two largest millsin the 
town are indefinitely closed and tha others are simply eking out a precari- 
ous existence, to last no one can tell how long. The town is now losing from 
#2,500 to 83.000 a day, and consequently our people are anxious to present 
their petition, however ineffectual it may be. Others will no doubt be sent 
you in the future. 

Yours, truly, 
A. WEIR GILKERSON, 

Hon, IRVING P. WANGER, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. Chairman, yesterday the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Lockwoop] sought to increase the duty 
rovided in this bill in the section relating to toys and dolls. 
e said he did this in the interest of a large number of poor 
women and children who are engaged in this industry. Hesaid 
that the increased duty which he sought would be a material 
benefit to those persons. Now, in view of that statement, I want 
to call the attention of the chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means to what evidently must be an error in this bill. I 
refer to paragraph 670 relating to wearing apparel and other per- 
sonal effects of persons arriving at the port of New York. 
This bill provides for an exemption of duty on such articles 
urchased abroad. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from New 
ork spoke in the interest of poor women and poor children liv- 
ing in the city of New York. This bill provides for the inter- 
ests of the rich people of that city. In 1892 99,000 first class 
passengers landed from steamships arriving at the port of New 
York. Over 90,000 of these were tourists returning from trips 
abroad. They were rich people in the main. Under the pro- 


visions of this bill each of them may bring in free of duty eloth- 


ing and personal effects purchased abroad to the value of $250. 
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A duty of 35 per cent on this wearing apparel would raise a 
revenue of $7,875,000. 5 

This immense sum which the Government might collect as 
revenue is given as a gratuity to this class of people, while the 
chairman of the committee [Mr. WILSON] was unwilling that 
the duty on toys and dolls should be raised in the interest of 
those poor women and children for whom the gentleman from 
New York yesterday spoke. 

Mr. HUNTER. I suppose the gentleman is aware that the 
McKinley act now in force allows an exemption of 8500 upon the 
wearing apparel of tourists returning to our country? 

Mr. HEPBURN. No, sir; I was not aware of that. Are you? 

Mr. HUNTER. That is my understanding. : 

Mr. HEPBURN. Find it, if you please. To do so you will 
um ad draw upon your imagination, I think, rather than upon 

e bill. 

But it makes no difference whether that is so or not; you gen- 
tlemen are reformers,as I understand. You are drafting a bill 
that is designed to be in the interest of the poor as against the 
rich. That is what you have been telling us all these days. 

Mr. Chairman, I care not what may have been the provision 
in another bill. Here is an opportunity to secure nearly $8,009,- 
000 of revenue in this bill, which provides for or at least makes 
ponie a deficit in the revenues of 875,000, 00. Why not save 

ese 88,000,000 of revenue. The burden will fall upon a class 
of tp ie that can well bear it. 

what you tell us is true—if goods can be bought so much 
‘cheaper abroad than they can be bought in this country—it is 
reasonable to presume that every one of these tourists willavail 
himself of the privilege of bringing in at least $250 worth of 
wearing apparel. Why not raise this large amount of revenue 
from that source? 

Mr. HUNTER. I have here the provision of the McKinley 
law which I referred to. 

Mr. HEPBURN. I will yield to the gentleman from Illinois 

. HUNTER]. 

Mr. BRYAN (to Mr. HEPBURN). Are you opposing the pro- 
vision of this bill because the limit is too low or too high? 

Mr. HEPBURN. I am opposing the whole provision. I say 
that these popie ought to be required to pay duty on the wear- 
ing apparel they bring here from abroad. 3 

Mr. HUN TER. That is right. 

Mr. BRYAN. In the present law there is no limit. 

[Here the hammer fell. | 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas and Mr. ROBERTSON of Lou- 
isiana addressed the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas rises to 
make a motion to limit debate. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana (to Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of 
Arkansas). I understand I have been recognized. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. Chairman, has my time expired? 

TheCHAIRMAN. The Clerk informs the Chair that the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has occupied his five minutes. 

Mr. HEPBURN. I would like to have additional time. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that his time beextended for five minutes. Is there ob- 

tion? 
er. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. I must object. After we 
limit the time the gentleman from Iowa cans I ask unan- 


imous consent that all debate on the pending amendments be | 


limited to twenty minutes. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I shall have to object to that. 
Here are fourteen amendments covering this entire schedule, 
one of the most important in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is not inorder. The gentleman 
from Arkansas asks unanimousconsent that debateon the pend- 
ing amendment be closed in twenty minutes; and the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. HOPKINS] objects. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. Then I move that all 
debate on these amendments be closed in twenty minutes. 

Mr. GEAR. I move to amend by striking out twenty min- 
utes” and inserting one hour.” 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I move toamend the amendment 
by striking out ‘one hour” and inserting ‘‘ two hours.” 

Mr. GEAR. Iam willing to accept that amendment. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana. I rise to a point of order. 
I want to know whether it is possible, when I have been rec- 
ognized by the Chair and am upon the floor, for any other gen- 
tleman to occupy the floor at the same time, 

The CHA AN. The gentlemanfrom Louisiana [Mr. ROB- 
ERTSON] has not been recognized by the Chair. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana, I understood that I was rec- 


ognized. ‘ 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. The Chair understood that the gentleman 
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from Arkansas wanted to make a motion to limit debate, and 
recognized him for that purpose. 8 


Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. Chairman ý 

The CHAIRMAN. Let the Chair state the proposition. 

Mr. HEPBURN. The Chair had not called time on me. I 
still had the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. But the time of the gentleman from Iowa 
had expired. 

Mr. HEPBURN. That had not been announced, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair had announced it, had rapped 
the gentleman down with the gavel, and was about to submit the 
request of the gentleman for additional time when the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] made his motion to 
close debate in twenty minutes. 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GEAR] has moved that debate 
be limited to one hour, and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
HOPKINS] moves to amend by making the time two hours. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. Mr. Chairman—— 
oe CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. I rise for the purpose of 
stating that I am perfectly willing the debate shall run along ten 
minutes more: and then | will renew my proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas withdraws 
his motion. Now, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HEPBURN] 
asks unanimous consent that his time be extended five minutes. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is made. The gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. ROBERTSON] is recognized. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, I send to 
the Clerk’s desk, to be read as part of my remarks, an amend- 
ment which I have been seeking an opportunity to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the proposed 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend by striking out all of paragraph 269, oe 
free List, between lines 10 and 11, page 57 the following: “ Bagging for cot- 
ton, cloth and all similar material suitable for covering cotton, com- 
posal in wale or in part of flax, jute, or jute butts.” 


[Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisana withholds his remarks for re- 
vision. See Appendix.] 


Mr. GEAR. I want to say a word on the barbed-wire ques- 
tion. As every gentleman knows, barbed wire is a compara- 
tively recent invention in the United States. Its manufacture 
commenced some fifteen or twenty Behe o, and it was sold at 
15 cents a pound to the farmer. Under the system of protec- 
tion, it has been constantly going down until to-day black wire 
is sold by the manufacturers at wholesale in carload lots at 81.80 
to $1.90 p: hundred pounds. Galvanized iron is sold at from 
$2.10 to 82.15. There is no trust in barbed wire to my knowl- 
edge, and it is sold at retail throughout wi State at from 2} to 
2? cents per pound, according to the kind, black or galvanized, 
and it is sold in other States at a price proportional to their dis- 
tance from shipping points, and under this great system of pro- 
tection which has been in operation for the last thirty-two years, 
nothing has come cheaper to the American farmer of my State 
and throughout the West than barbed wire. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. GEAR. My time is too short. The same is trug of salt. 
| was a merchant during the years 1846 to 1851 under the Walker 
| tariff. We were dependent at that time par ek upon ee 

countries for our salt, save and except that which came to the 
| West from the Kanawha Valley. t at that time sold for 82.50 
to 55 a barrel. Under the protective system the salt industry in 
New York, Michigan, and Kansas has been developed until to- 
day salt is the cheapest product that comes to the farmer of Iowa 
and Kansas. My distinguished friend [Mr. BRYAN] said in an 
| interview a few days ago that he wanted his farmers, when the 
| packed their pork, to have cheap salt with which to do it. 
| want to tell the gentleman that salt can be bought in his own 
, city of Lincoln at 95 cents a barrel in car lots and at $1 a barrel 
| at retail, and at the home of my distinguished friend from Medi- 
eine Lodge [Mr. SIMPSON] at a dollar a barrel. That is the re- 
tail price at which salt is sold. If I have any time remaining, I 
yield it to my friend from Iowa Mr. HEPBURN]. 
| Mr. WASHINGTON. Mr. Chairman 
| The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee. 
Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. I renew the proposition 
| to close debate, and ask unanimous consent that debate on the 
| pending amendments be closed in ten minutes. 
|" Mr. GEAR. I move to amend by making it one hour. 
Mr. WASHINGTON. Does a motion like that take me off 
| the floor? 
| Mr. GEAR. I will suggest that the time be made forty min- 
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utes. I want my colleague [Mr. HEPBURN], who was cut off, to 
have a chance. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. I ask my friend to be 
content with twenty minutes, ten minutes on a side. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request that de- 
bate close in twenty minutes? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi and Mr. PENDLETON of 
West Virginia objected. > 

Me. WILLIAMS of Mississippi subsequently withdrew his ob- 

on. > 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is withdrawn, and the debate 
will close in twenty minutes. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. I desire to offer an amendment. 
Ta BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. Who is to control the 

e 

The CHAIRMAN. In the absence of agreement, the Chair 
will control-it; but the Chair is perfectly willing for gentlemen 
to control it. If there is no objection, the Chair will give ten 
minutes to gentlemen in favor, and ten minutes to those opposed 
to the amendment. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. I suggest that the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. GEAR] control the time on the other 


e. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has recognized the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. WASHINGTON]. Thatis the only difficulty. 
If there be no objection—— ~ 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. There was objection to 
closing debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is limited to twenty minutes. In 
the absence of agreement the Chair will control the time, and 
oe n from Tennessee [Mr. WASHINGTON] is recog- 

ed. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman—— 

2 5 CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
rise? 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. I rise to say that I ob- 
jected, loudly and distinctly, to the closing of debate in twenty 
minutes, so that everybody around me could hear me. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. I am perfectly willing 
to leave the matter with the Chair, and suggest that the Chair 
divide the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair stated that there was no objec- 
tion to closing debate in twenty minutes. The Chair did not 
hear the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. PENDLETON]; but 
if the gentleman states that he did object the Chair will now ac- 
cept his statement as true, and debate will not be closed under 
the agreement. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. Then I move that all de- 
bate on the pending proposition and amendments be closed in 
twenty minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment of the 
Tennessee will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out section 108, page 16, and in lieu thereof insert the following: 

“Iron in pigs, fron kentledge, leisen, ferro-silicon, and ferro-man- 

ese, Wrought and cast scrap iron, and cast and scrap steel, $3 per ton: 
8 shall be deemed scrap iron or scrap steel except waste or refuse 
iron or steel fit only to be remanufactured.” | 

[Mr. WASHINGTON withholds his remarks for revision. See 
Appendix.] : 

Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Illinois 
77 8 HUNTER] interrupted me a moment ago to say that the 

imitation in the paragraph in the eget | act corresponding 
to the one in this bill to which I have called attention is $500. 

Mr. HUNTER. That is a Treasury regulation. 

Mr. HEPBURN. The gentleman is mistaken. There is no 
such regulation. The Treasury can make no such regulation. 

Mr. HUNTER. Does not the bill confer that power upon the 
Department? 5 
A Mr, HEPBURN. No, sir. The limitation is made by law and 
t is this: 


Wearing apparel and other personal effects (not merchandise) of ewig ey 

arriving in the United States; but this exemption shall not be held to in- 

clude articles not actually in use and necessary and appropriate for the use 

of such persons for the purposes of their journey and present comfort and 

— or which are intended for any other person or persons, or for 
e. 


That is the limitation in the McKinley act. It confines the 
exemption to wearing apparel tkat isin actual use and what is 
necessary for the journey, and when the journey is at an end the 
limitation is very inconsiderable. But in this bill the limitation 
is put at $250, and I insist that in every instance the full exemp- 
tion of $250 will be taken advantage of. In other words, it gives 
to the individual nearly $100, even at the rates fixed in other 
sections of this bill, and I think that is an injustice that ought 
not to be permitted. In response to the suggestion of the gen- 


gentleman from 


tleman from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN], I will say that my idea 
would be to fix the limit at ten, or twenty, or even fifty dollars, 


so that there could be no poni of evasion. Iam to 
admit that under the McKinley law inconsiderable sums were 
realized from this source, for the reason that theact of 1883 was 
so construed by the Supreme Court as to allow each person to 
bring in that class of wardrobe that would be suitable to his con- 
dition in life, as was decided in the Astor case, and the customs 
officers adopted that construction and applied it to the McKin- 
ley law, a construction which I insist it will not bear and which 
never ought to have been given to it, butunder which there was 
collected from the 90,000 first-class cabin passengers who arrived 
in the port of New York only an average of $1.11 per head. 

Mr. BRYAN. The McKinley bill, as reported to the House, 
contained a limitation of $500, which was stricken out in the 
Senate. I agree with the gentleman that there ought not be a 
limitation of 8250. I do not think that anyone ought to be al- 
lowed to bring in a dollar's worth free; but does not the gentle- 
man think that $250 is better than the present law, being only 
half as high as it was in the original McKinley bill? 

Mr. HEPBURN. No, sir; I do not think it is better than the 
McKinley act. I think that under this limitation of 8250 the 
practical result will be that the limitation will amount simply 
to whatever the individual chooses to bring in. 

I think there should be no limitation at all; that this para- 
graph should be stricken out; but, if it is permitted to remain, 
then the limitation should not exceed $10 or $50 at the most, and 
A paeng at some such sum as that we would be able to get sev- 
eral millions of revenue from this source. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. es any gentleman on 
the other side desire to use any of the remaining time? 

The CHAIRMAN. They have five minutes remaining. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Connecticut. Mr. Chairman, it appears to 
be admitted that the proposed amendment to the metal schedule 
not only destroys all protection to the great iron industries of 
the country, but are not themselves drawn on a revenue basis, 
In this connection I hold in my hand a-clipping from a Demo- 
cratic newspaper in the State of Connecticut. Now, I am in- 
clined to think that the newspaper, the Hartford Times, is dis- 
pori to call itself the leading organ of the Democratic party in 
my State. 

e clipping is from an editorial which appeared in that paper 
on the 2¥th of December, and is a strong denunciation of the 
Wilson bill for its weakness as a revenue measure. It goes be- 

ond that, Mr. Chairman. It declares that the editor of that 
eading paper of the Connecticut Democracy was schooled in the 

doctrines of Jackson, and it deprecates any effort on the part of 
Democrats of Congress to substitute internal-revenue taxation_ 
for custom-house duties. I commend it to each one of my col- 
leagues on the other side as a warning voice from Connecticut 
Democracy. I ask the Clerk to read the extract. 

Mr. REED. Let it be read loud. [Laughter.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A Washington dispatch says: 
“Chairman WILSON of the Ways and Means Committee has had prepared 
a statement showing the quantities and values of imported merchandise for 
1892 and 1893, also the rates of duty and duties paid for these years, ther 
with the rates proposed by bin and the estimated revenues under his 
rtations. 


bill based upon like impo! 
The duty received under the McKinley law for the 3 1893 was $173,098,- 
471, The duty estimated under the Wilson bill for a like period would have 
been $107,690,170, making an estimated decrease per annum of $65,407,900. The 
total duty received under the McKinley law for 18% was 5108, 478,452. The 
duty estimated under the Wilson bill for alike period would be $122,665,663, 
an estimated decrease of $75,707,744. 

“Mr. WILSON has been bef sy — a ‘revenue bill. In fact, this distin- 

ished and capable member of Congress started out to make a tariff bill 

or ‘revenue only.’ In this particular it is a failure, according to Mr. WIL- 
SON'S very frank statement. A shortage of $65,000,000. or perhaps 875,000,000, 
a year ina revenue bill would be em . The weakness ha 
been found, a remedy must be ce At this point Mr. WILSsOox's com - 
mittee do not appear to be in en harmony. This is not a party question; 
or it certainly ought not to be. A law for revenue affects al 
all sections, and many interests. Hence Mr. WILSON's committee will, we 
presume, seek for the best methods to strengthen their revenue bill; fora 
revenue bill must bring revenue and enough of it. So far as aj the 
committee are not attempting to get much more money from taxes upon 
TT. 
ey are inves’ the sw 0 es upon the 

in one way or another, under the excise authority of the N 
idea is that it is better to tax our own productions than to levy duties upon 
— goods. The Times was schooled in the Jackson, Van Buren, Polk, 
and Buchanan standards of Democracy, and it can not clearly see that the 
tax on home uctions is the best. e Want the best, but can not say we 
approve of what we believe to be the worst. It would be very hard work for 
the Times to falsify its convictions, and we must beexcused forsaying 
that too much internal revenue and too little customs taxation would be a 
very bad mistake. 


Mr, BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. Had the gentleman’s 
time expired? 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has one minute remain- 
ing, if he desires to use it. 

r. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. Does the gentleman 
yield his time? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Connecticut. I do. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to my colleague to offer an amendment. 

Mr. TERRY. I desire to offer an amendment to the pending 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Kansas, 

The Clerk read as follows: - 

Amenå the panna amendment of Mr. SIMPSON by putting on the end 
thereof the following: 

— this provision shall take effect from and after the passage of this 
ac 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. Mr. Chairman, if I can 
get the attention of the committee for afew minutes I wish to 
explain the few amendments relating to iron and steel which we 
have offered to the committee. In my first remarks I stated 
them without entering upon the reasons which called for them. 
The committee was advised early in this debate that we desired 
to correct a few inequalities which we thought were in our 

topornie This contemplated putting a few articles a little 
igher and a few a little lower. 

I will say also that since the pending bill was formulated there 
has been a t ong in the metal market both in this coun- 
try and in Europe. If the market last spring and summer had 
been as it has for the last month or six weeks or more through- 
out the world, I think it is probable that we would have pre- 
sented a considerably different metal schedule from what we 
have. 

Prices are depressed in this country; but they are also de- 
pressed in England and on the Continent. In the leading ar- 
ticles in the metal trade America to-day is underselling the 
markets of London, and thereis scarcely an article touched here 
but what we would go on manufacturing under existing prices 
without disturbance if it were put upon the free list. Very little, 
however, is predicated upon this, for it has not continued long 
enough to justify us in founding a policy upon it. Still it must 
not be entirely ignored either as relates to the needs of trade or 
the prospects of revenue. 

Idesire now to call attention to the pig-iron market. Gentle- 
men know that these associated articles move upon a scale, and 
that if you determine the relation of a representative type you 
can generalize as toits class. Take Bessemer pig: As shown by 
the Iron Age of January 18 it was 43s. a ton at Middlesboro, 
England, which is$10.41. At the same day it was $10.45 at Pitts- 
burg. Put that down in Philadelphia, and at the highest it is 
$12.75. The freight and iusurance from England is $1.25. This 
makes$11.66 for free English Bessemer pig at Philadelphia, and 
$12.75 for domestic pig. The difference upon a basisof absolute 
free trade is only $1.09. This is covered at tide water by 10 per 
cent upon the cost in England, yet in this bill we give them this 
10 per cent and 10 per cent in addition. 

Mr. DALZELL. Will the gentleman 8 to a question? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. rtainly. 

Mr. DALZELL, Does not the gentleman know that pig iron 
is being sold in this country at less than cost? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGEof Arkansas. For thesake of the argu- 
ment, I grant that it is. 

Mr. DALZELL. I will ask the gentleman whether he thinks 
that we ought to legislate on those prices under these excep- 
tional circumstances? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. AsIstated, in substance, 
I donot consider that the conditions have been established long 
enough to mtg | our founding a policy upon them: but I do say 
that when we give free ore, free coal, and free coke to the sea- 
board, and 20 per cent upon pig, and permit the interior pig to 
come to tide water with net 10 per cent protection above a pres- 
ent equality, and know that prices are low in England as well 
as here, the industry is safe and no great revenue can be hoped 
for. This article should yield us some revenue. I think that 
under existing conditions of manufacture an advance to these 
limits would yield a good profit. Itis the opinion of the best 
authorities T have been able to consult that the low prices in 

ig iron that prevail in this country is largely because of the 
8 of new sources of supply, the lack of any present com- 
bination, because of the application of new and improved methods 
of manufacture, and because of better facilities of transportation. 
We have entered legitimately upon an era of low prices in metals 
in this country. The world has entered upon an era of low 
prices for metals; and we shall continue successfully under ap- 
proximately these prices unless we lay an unnecessarily high 
tariff in order to give to pce artiticial prices. 

Now, passing beyond the question of pig iron, take bar iron. 
Bar iron is selling in London, according to the American Man- 
ufacturer of the 19th instant, at $30.27 a ton, and in Pittsburg 


at $28 a ton. There is $2.37 in favor of Pittsburg without an 
protection. That will more than transport it to the sea ; 
Say the English bar iron is worth $31.77 at Philadelphia, free of 
duty, and the Pittsburg bar is worth $30 there, and we have 
$1.77 advantage, with no duty on it at all. 

In the face of this we still have 25 per cent upon bar iron. 
Upon what ground could we justly have more? Surely our con- 
servatism is extreme. 

Now take wire rods. Wire rods are selling in London at 
£6 10s., which is $31.56; at Pittsburg it is $21.25, which is an 
advantage to Pittsburg without paying any duty of $7.31 per 
ton. Two dollars a ton will lay it down in Philadelphia, leaving 
that market $5. 31 a ton cheaper than London, without any duty. 
Still we have on this a duty of 25 per cent. 

We make marked reductions; but the figures I give you are 
proof of the enormity of the present rates, and of our marked 
conservatism. We cin repose calmly upon such proofs and 
know that all this talk about calamity is simply baying at the 
mopa, without meaning, and it should be absolutely without 

orce. 

So I might go on through the various articles on this list. I 
wish we could go further in the way of reductions; but we must 
make proposals for all parts of the country and consider the con- 
victions of others as well as of ourselyes. Great as these reduc- 
tions are, yet they leave a monopoly, though a greatly reduced 
arg ge at all interior points and good profits at tide water. 
But if you impose a duty that will enable any one of these con- 
cerns to command absolutely the market at the extremity of our 
continent, it will be seen at once that an association could demand 
the most extortionate prices from persons adjacent to the mills, as 
well as impose high prices by reason of long and costly transpor- 
tation upon our people in distant parts. I say to our friends, 
therefore, that there is substantial relief as well as perfectl 
safe ground, and I hope we can have an immediate vote an 
their united support. ee of Vote! Vote.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment of the gentleman from 
Arkansas embraces a number of paragraphs. If there be no ob- 
jection, as there has been a request for a division of the vote 
upon this amendment, the Chair will direct the Clerk to read 
the paragraphs in their order, with such amendments as may 
have been offered to each. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. Iask unanimous consent 
that the vote be taken on these propositions in gross. When 
this question is out of the way, we want to make another at- 
tempt to change the date when the woolen schedule shall gointo 
elect. Therefore we are anxious to have these amendments dis- 
posed of as quickly as possible. They have been pretty thor- 
oughly discussed. Gentlemen will remember that when the Me- 
Kinley bill was under consideration a large number of amend- 
ments were voted upon in this way. 

Mr. DALZELL. I want a separate vote on the first proposi- 
tion of the amendment, relating to pig iron. 

Mr. PAYNE. Amendments have been offered to some of 
these paragraphs. I presume these paragraphs will have to be 
voted on separately. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair suggests that the vote can not 
be taken in gross except upon paragraphs to which no amend- 


ments are panalo. $ 
F Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. I request that that be 
one. : 


ThaCHAIRMAN. The paragraph upon which the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] desires a separate vote 
will now be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 16, amend paragraph 108, so as to read: 

“Tron in pigs, iron kentledge, spiegeleisen, and ferro-silicon, 20 per cent ad 
valorem; wrought and cast scrap iron and scrap steel. 10 per cent ad valorem; 
but nothing shall be deemed scrap fron or scrap steel except waste or refuse 
fron or steel fit only to be remanufactured; ferro-manganese, 10 percent ad 
valorem.” 

Mr.DALZELL. To this paragraph of the amendment, as I 
understand, the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. WASHINGTON] 
offers an amendment. 7 

The amendment of Mr. WASHINGTON was read, as follows: 

Strike out section 108, page 16, and in lieu thereof insert the following: 

“Tron in pigs, iron kentledge, spiegeleisen, ferro-silicon, ferro-manganese, 
wrought and cast scrapiron and scrap steel, & per ton; but nothing shall be 
deemed scrap iron or scrap steel except waste or refuse iron or steel fit only 
to be remanufactured.” 


The question being taken on Mr. WASHINGTON’S amendment 
to the amendment, it was rejected. 3 

The question then recurring on the first paragraph of the 
amendment of Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas, it was agreed 
to; there being—ayes 123, noes 79. 

The following paragraphs of the amendment of Mr, BRECKIN: 
RIDGE of Arkansas were separately read and adopted: 

Page 16, section 109, line 19, strike ont 25 and insert 221.“ 
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16, amend paragraph 110 by striking out, in line 21, the word “thicty” 
and “twenty-five.” 
bo RAO 17, in tins J, amend paragraph t by stelicing ous i35” and insert: 


page 17, paragraph 112, strike out “30,” in line 6, and insert 25.“ 
a On page 17, paragraph 1135 strike out thirty,“ in line 9, and insert twenty - 
ve.’ 


Page 17,amend paragraph 114 by striking out, in line 12, the word “thirty,” 
and inserting * twenty-five.” 

The next paragraph of the amendment of Mr. BRECKINRIDGE 
of Arkansas was read: 

Amend N h 115, on page 17, by striking out, in line 15, the word 
“twenty-five,” and inserting *‘twenty,’’ so as to read: 

“Railway bars, made of iron or steel, and railway bars made in part of 
steel, T-rails, and punched iron or steel flat rails, 20 per cent ad valorem.” 

The CHAIRMAN. To this amendment the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. JOHNSON] offers an amendment, which will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 17, paragraph 115, line 15, amend by striking out twenty-five and in 
serting ‘‘five.” 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. JOHNSON 
of Ohio to the amendment, there were—ayes 28, noes 123. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. No quorum. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. WILSON of West Virginia and 
Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio were appointed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio (before the count by tellers was con- 
cluded). I withdraw the point of no quorum. 

So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read another amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JOHNSON] to this par- 
agraph of the amendment of the gentleman from Arkansas. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 17. paragraph 115, line 15, amend by striking out ‘‘ twenty-five” and in- 
serting ten.“ 

The question being taken on agreeing to the amendment to 
the amendment, there were—ayes 39, noes 120. 

Mr. HAINES, I make the point of no quorum. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. WILSON of West Virginia and 
Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio were appointed. 

Mr. HAINES. I withdraw the point. , 

So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Another amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. JOHNSON] to the pending paragraph of 
the amendment of the gentleman from Arkansas IMr. BRECK- 
INRIDGE] will be read: ‘ 

The Clerk read as follows: 
Page 17, paragraph 115, line 15, amend by striking out “twenty-five” and in- 

serting “fifteen.” 

The question being taken, the amendment to the amendment 
was rejected, there being—ayes 40, noes 142. 

The question soy eee taken on the pending paragraph of 
the amendment of Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas, it was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. There are other amendments on the table. 
The Clerk will report the next item. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

9, 121, line 14, amend by stri a ’ 
8 the W o . F 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is informed that an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute has been offered for this amend- 
ment by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. SIMPSON], which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend paragraph 121, line 11, by removing from the dutiable list fence 
wire, and inserting in the proper place on the free list. 

The CHAIRMAN. To this substitute an amendment is of- 
fered by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. TERRY], which the 
‘Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend the pen amendment of Mr. Simpson by adding at the end of 
the provision the following: “This provision shall take effect from and after 
the passage of this act.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is first upon the amendment 
to the substitute. 

The question being taken, Mr. TERRY demanded a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 13, noes 87. 

So the amendment to the substitute was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the substitute offered 
by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Simpson], putting wire on 

the free list. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
SIMPSON) there were—ayes 23, noes 57. 

Mr. HAINES. No quorum. 

Mr. REED. This vote has been confined to the Democratic 
side, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York [Mr. 


HalN ES] makes the point of no quorum, and the Chair appoints | 


as tellers the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. WILSONI and 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. SIMPSON]. 
Mr. HAINES. I withdraw the point of no quorum. 


The CHAIRMAN. Thepointiswithdrawn. The amendment 
is rejected, and the Clerk will report the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On 19, am a: aph 121, line 14, by str o word “thirty” 
Mii Me ae aan AA 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: i 

On 19, amend para h 122, line 25, by inserting, after the word 
“metal the words dainty par cent ad 8 

The CHAIRMAN. To this amendment the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. PAYNE] has offered an amendment, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out the word “thirty.” after the word metal,“ in Mr. WILSON’S 
amendment, and insert “forty” in lieu thereof; and insert 30 per cent ad 
valorem,” after the word “ material,” in line 22, page 19, paragraph 122. 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. PAYNE, 
the chairman announced that the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. PAYNE demanded a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 62, noes 115. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question now is on the committee 
amendment. 

Ths question being taken, the chairman announced that th 
ayes seemed to have it. ¥ 

On g division (demanded by Mr. PAYNE) there were—ayes 116, 
noes 12. 

Accordingly the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is informed that there are four 
more committee amendments to which no amendments have 
been offered, and under the agreement they will be voted on to- 
gether. The Clerk will report the four amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 21, amend paragraph 130 so as to read: “Card clothing made of 
leather, and iron or steei wire, 25 per cent ad valorem. All other card cloth- 


35 per cent ad valo: 2 : 
"Bags 2, 3 144, line 21, amend by striking out the words twenty 
five” and rt the word thirty.“ 

Page 23, paragraph 153, line 23, strike out the word “thirty” and insert the 
or 21 . 154, line 5, amend by striking out the words “thirty: 

ve" and fnserting the word “thirty.” 

The above amendments were severally agreed to. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. i offer the amendment 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

Onpage90, paragraph 686, amend the proviso by striking out all after the 
"And amend paragraph 28, page bt ine 4, DY, striking out the words “July 
first” and inserting in lieu thereof the words “ December second.“ 

Mr. BLAND. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLAND, I understand the committee have already 
passed upon this amendment,fixing the date of the taking effect of 
the free-wool provision upon the passage of this act. I do not 
think it is competent for the committee to go back and take a 
vote upon the same proposition that has already been carried 
and settled in the committee. You can not go back to a part of 
the bill that has been adopted by the committee and offer a dif- 
ferent proposition to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee could not recur to a para- 
graph when a bill was being considered in the usual way, in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, by paragraphs, butthe Chair does not think 


that the rule would apply in the consideration of this bill under 


the special order. 

Mr. BLAND. Where the committee has already adopted a 
proponon it is not competent to take it up again. 

r. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, the rule applying in this 
case is that this is a matter that has been already settled, and 
can only be reached by a motion to reconsider, and the motion 
to reconsiđ>r is not in order in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. This very particular amend- 
ment was defeated by the committee. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Task for a separate consideration of this 
amendment. Let us take a vote upon the other one first. There 
is no doubt about that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the first amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from West Virginia. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
words “take ect and inserting the words © on and after August Z, or 

Mr. BLAND. Now, Mr, Chairman, I make the pointof order 
that this is an attempt to reconsider a proposition. That can 
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not be done in Committee ofthe Whole. Thecommittee having 
upon it, it is not competent now to take it up again. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Mr. Chairman,I think it was de- 
cided by the Chair when we entered upon the five-minute de- 
bate that any of these paragraphs would be open for amendment 
during the entire time allotted for the consideration of the bill 
under this rule. Now, thisamendment that is offered is not the 
amendment that was adopted the other day, and the paragraph 
is open for amendment of any kind. This is different than the 
amendment that was adopted by the committee. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. I will ask the gentle- 
man from Illinois if the amendment that is now offered is not an 
amendment to what the committee adopted the other day? It 
is not an amendment to the text of the original bill, but it is an 
amendment to the amendment adopted by the committee. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. It is an amendment to the para- 
graph as amended by the committee, and fixes a different time 
than the amendment. 

Mr. BLAND. That proposition was voted down by the com- 
mittee, and now there is an attempt to reconsider that vote, 
which can not be done in committee. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Not at all. This is a different 
amendment than the one which was considered the other day; 
and, under the ruling which was made by the Chairseveral days 
ago, it would be proper to present and pass upon this amendment. 

Mr: BLAND. It is the identical amendment that was voted 
down by the committee. When the vote was taken that amend- 
ment was voted down, and the gentleman in charge of the bill, 
the chairman of the committee, withdrew the other amendments, 
providing for the reduction on the woolen schedule to take effect 
on the Ist of December. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that inasmuch as this 
is a different date it would be inorder. The Chair overrules the 
point of order, and the question is on the amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. I have no doubt the Chair is right 
in the ruling that this amendment is in order 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. I make the point of or- 
der that the Chair has already ruled, and therefore debate is 
out of order. 8 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. I want to speak to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized to debate it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. I want this committee to under- 
stand that this is a proposition to undo what was done several 
days ago when the committee p d to make the date the 
Ist of August when free wool should take effect. This com- 
mittee, by a majority of 12 or 13, voted in favor of making that 
provision take effect at once. Now, the proposition has been 
renewed to postpone this to the 2d day of August, and to post- 
pone to the Ist day of December the time of taking effect of the 
reduction in the woolen schedule. 

That is the proposition of the Committee on Ways and Means. 
The Committee of the Whole has decided against that proposi- 
tion once, and it seemsto me that itis too plain for the House to 
hesitate now. We should vote down the ee of the com- 
mittee now as we did then. [Cries of “ Vote!” Vote!“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is.on the amendment of the 
gentleman from West Virginia. 

The question be taken, the Chairman declared that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

A division was called for. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 122, noes 57. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. I ask for tellers. 

The question being taken on ordering tellers— 

The CHAIRMAN. Only 22 members have risen on the de- 
mand for tellers; not a sufficient number, and tellers are refused. 
The ayes have it, and the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Ohio. No quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. A quorum did vote. The question is on 
the second amendment offered by the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia; which the Clerk will read. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

ee gen raig i h 51, 8 t the words “July 1,” 
and in serting 9 — X . 2 880 as to make Sha DAE 
agraph read: “The reduction of the rates of duty herein provided for 
manufactures of wool shall take effect December 2, 1894.” 

Cries of “ Vote!” “ Vote!”] 

. JOHNSON of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, this pro that 
the reduction in the woolen schedule shall not go into effect 
until the 2d of December next. I hope the amendment will be 
voted down. 

The question being taken-on the amendment, the Chairman 
declared that the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. I ask for a division. 


The committee divided; and there were—ayes 122, noes 58. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. I ask for tellers. 
Tellers were refused, only 25 members voting in favor thereof. 
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The amendment was then agreed to. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia rose. 

Mr. PICKLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise to aparliamen in- 
quiry. I would like to know whether the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. WILSON] has amendments to take up all the re- 
mainder of the time? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia, the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, is reco d 
if he has any amendments to offer. If not, the Chair will recog- 
nize some other gentleman. ‘ 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Loffer the amendment which 
IT send to the desk. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

Amend pa h 190, 29, by striking out D; 97 
23, and inserting. P twenty-five," 2280 vy striking ont thirty ial line a —. 
inserting “ thirty-flve.“ 

Mr. TRACEY. Mr. Chairman, I desire toamend thatamend- 
ment by striking out“ thirty-five” where it is proposed to be in- 
serted, and inserting ‘‘ forty” in lieu thereof. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I move as a substitute the fol - 
lowing: 

Strike out re cent ad valorem,” in lines 23 and 24, and insert 20 cents 

T bushel ;” and in lines 24 and 25 strike out 20 per cent ad valorem” and 

20 cents per bushel.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question will first be taken on the 
amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. Mr. Chairman, in the last half hour set 
apart for amendments to this bill we are brought face to face 
with one of the most singular features presented in this discus- 
sion and in this revision of the tariff bill. For the last two weeks 
members spon this floor, and especially upon this side of the 
House, backed and supported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, have constantly been placing upon the free list article 
after article. Wool has gone upon the free list with the sanc- 
tion of the Committee on Ways and Means; iron has gone upon 
the frev list with their sanction; coal has gone upon the free list 
with their sanction; and the members of the committee who 
have addressed this House have upon all occasions advocated 
the reduction of duties upon nearly every article that has been 
presented forconsideration. You should at least be consistent; 

ractice what you preach. If wool and iron and coal should be 
ree, upon what theory can you place a prohibitory tariff on bar- 
ley: is it to please a friend? 

The e gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. BRVYAN] has 
announced lf upon this floor as marching under the banner 
of free trade. He has announced himself, in conjunction with 
other members of the committee, as an advocate of a reduction 
of the tariff in the interest of the masses of the people. Why 
this sudden change of front, this last half-hour conversion to 
high tariffs? And yet, sir, in this last half hour we find the 
proposition coming from this same Ways and Means Committee, 
urged and advocated by the gentleman from Nebraska, to ad- 
vance the duty upon barley, to put, in short, a prohibitory duty 
upon the barley that might otherwise bs imported from Canada, 
for 1 is the only country from which barley can be im- 
ported. 

T have had occasion before upon this floor to say that the tariff 
upon barley, whether it be high or low, makes no difference to 
the farmer or producer in this country. Think of it, a party 
pledged to a tariff for revenue placing the infant industry of 

rley-raising on the prohibitory schedule. The only barley 
that is imported from Canada is Bay of Quinte barley, and I make 
the statement upon the best authority, that that kind of barley 
can not be produced upon American soil. It commands a price 
of 10 cents a bushel more than any American barley pro- 
duced. I live, sir, upon the border, Within 2 miles of Canada, 
and I know as a fact that the duty either upon barley or upon 
any other agricultural product has not raised the price in our 
market a single cent per bushel. The duty upon all agricultural 
products is a cheat, intended to deceive the farmer and for no 
other purpose. The price of every farm product depends upon 
the supply and demand and nearness toa market; it may be regu- 
lated by the laws of God, but never by the laws of man. But, 
sir, it is not that I complain of. It is unfair for the committee 
to now offer this amendment after the subject has once been 


upon. 

[Here the hammer fell.]} 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. I ask for five minutes more. 

Mr. PICKLER and Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana objected. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. PICKLER. I will say to the gentleman from New York 
that if I can jd an opportunity to offer an amendment that I 
have been waiting a week to offer I will withdraw my objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The committee will be in order. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. Is it too late to raise the point of order 
upon this amendment? 
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The CHAIRMAN, It is too late after the gentleman has de- 
bated it five minutes. |Laughter.] The gentleman from New 
York is recognized. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I congratulate the commit- 
tee . 

Mr. MALLORY. Irise to a point of order, Mr. Chairman. 
We can not hear. 

The CHAIRMAN, The point of order is well taken, and gen- 
tlemen will cease conversation. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I co tulate the Committee 
on Ways and Means that, after having listened for the last three 
or four months to the appeals of the maltsters and the poor 
brewers of the country, they have at last heard a voice from the 
farmers of the country. The brewers have been demanding this 
decrease in the duty on becky, They had persuaded the com- 
mittee that a nominal duty of 20 per cent, which amounts to 8or 
9 cents a bushel, would be something that would not hurt the 
brewers, and that they could stand. It seemed to be satisfac- 
tory to the eminent gentleman whorepresented the brewers and 
the maltsters of the city of Oswego, and who also represents the 
Administration as district attorney in the northern district of 
New York. 

It was satisfactory to the Hon. Frank Jones, of Portsmouth, 
N. H., and I suppose that he satisfied the committee that if this 
nominal duty of 20 per cent be put on barley he could increase 
even the liberal donation which he is said to have always made 
whenever they needed money to carry elections. 

But at last they have heard from the farmers. The farmers 
know that the duty on barley has helped them and has given them 
a market, and no oily-tongued orators, the professed friends of the 
farmer, could convince them to the contrary. They recognize 
the fact that the duty of 30 cents a bushel imposed by the Me- 
Kinley law has made a market for 15,000, 000 bushels of Ameri- 
can barley. 

They have been able to sell all of their barley, and sell it for 
malt instead of feeding it to the hogs; and now that protests 
have come in here the farmer is at last heard by the committee, 
and they add the little sop of penen of 5 per cent more to 
the duty which they proposed in the bill. Now, I want you gen- 
tlemen to come over to the farmer's side in reality [loud ap- 

lause on the Republican side], and to give to them 20 cents a 

ushel, specific duty, that shall not be lowered by any under- 
valuation or by any scheming on the part of the importer. [Re- 
newed ap nee) Give the farmer what he wants in this one 
thing of barley in your bill. 

It was asserted that we could not raise barley. I have letters in 
my desk containing evidence which proves that in the State of 
NewYork we raise barley every year that is malted by the maltsters 
and sold by them to the brewers as Canadian malt right along 
through the whole year. We raise as good barley in the State 
of New York as is raised in Canada or raised anywhere else; 
and our State and the States of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Mon- 
tana, the Dakotas, Oregon, and California can raise all the bar- 
ley that all the beer-drinkers require in the whole United States. 
Give us genuine protection, gentlemen, while you are about it. 
[Loud applause on the Republican side 


[Mr. WHEELER of Alabama withholds his remarks for re- 
vision. See Appendix.] 


Mr. HERMANN. Since the subject of barley is before this 
eommittee, I desire to bring to its attention something that is 
commercially very much related to barley—an agricultural prod- 
uct—the subject of hops. Our New York friends in their fren- 
zied fight over barley must not forget that other product which 
brings to their State so much annual revenue, and which with 
barley goes into the immense beer consumption of this country. 

I have not yet had an opportunity of obtaining a vote on this 
subject. I have an amendment upon the desk of the Clerk which 
proves: to continue the existing duty of 15 centsa pound. It 

said that this Wilson bill is offered in the interest of the con- 
sumer, and that, therefore, it should commend itself to the at- 
tention of the country. Those who believe so need not hesitate 
to retain the existing duty on hops. The consumer of beer will 

y no less if the duty is reduced, as proposed, to 8 cents on 

ops. With regard to this particular subject, permit me to say 
that the Pacific coast States—Oregon, California, and Washing- 
ton—produce to-day about one-half of all the hops produced and 
consumed in the United States. The production of the nation 
is large. In 1892 the Americanexports were 64,236 bales, and in 
1889 32,758 bales, showing an increase of almost 100 per cent, and 
this owing to the stimulating provisions of the McKinley bill. 
There were also less foreign hops imported to this country. In 
1889 we bought of foreign hops 17,396 bales; in 1890, 9,437 bales. 
The prices, too, to the hop-producers of the country are much 
higher since the e of the McKinley act than before. For 
the three years preceding the passage of that act 20 cents per 


und was the average price, while for the three years succeed- 

ing it has been 26 cents. 

the face of the duty of 15 cents still the foreigners sold us 
over 12,000 bales of hops. If they can profitably do this, paying 15 
cents, what amount will they not sell us if the rate of duty pro- 
posed in this bill—8 cents—be agreed to? As J have before sug- 
gested, it is said that the Wilson bill is in the interest of con- 
sumers. I submit that even upon this view by the present duty 
there is no additional tax paid by beer consumers, Assumin 
that hops find their especial use in the manufacture of beer, 
call attention to the fact that beer to-day is as cheap to the con- 
sumer as it ever was, while the price of hops has increased. The 
additional tax, which is payanlo upon the Bohemian or Bavarian 
io used to flavor a barrel of beer, is 6 cents. How much that 
will be per gallon, how much per quart, how much per pint, how 
much per glass, let gentlemen whoareabler mathematicians than 
myself calculate. Then, I ask, if this proposed reduction of 7 
cents per pound on hops does not or will not reduce the price of 
beer to the great body of American consumers, but on the con- 
trary will very injuriously affect if not destroy the lucrative hop 
3 American farming, what object can be gained by such 
a suicidal, ungainful,and unpatriotic act? I should like, also, 
to refer to the blow which is struck at the growing prune in- 
dustry of our coast, but my time will not permit. 

We have had before us to-day the question of lumber. This 
has been and is to-day a great wealth to the Pacific States. 
That industry has been sacrificed. In my State alone there is 
found the finest timber in the world. Itis convenient to tide- 
water navigation. It extends for nearly 300 miles from the 
Columbia River to the northern border of California, and into 
the interior over 75 miles —— 

Here the hammer fell. 
r. HUNTER. Mr. 
ment to section 670, on page 88. 

The CHAIRMAN. An amendment to that section is not in 
order at this 21 55 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. I rise for the purpose of 
asking unanimous consent that the session of this afternoon be 
extended—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair reminds the gentleman that 
only the House, not the Committee of the Whole, can extend 
the time for the recess. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Is it in order to move 
that the committee rise for the purpose of asking the House to 
make such an order? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is. 

Mr. HUNTER. I rose to address the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment which the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. HUNTER] desires to offer is not in order to 


this 8 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. I move that the com- 
mittee rise in order that I may ask from the House an order that 
the session be continued until 7 o’clock. 

Mr. TARNSEY. Does not that uire unanimous consent? 

The CHAIRMAN. It does not. ə committee, if it so de- 
termines, can rise at any time. 

The question being taken on the motion of Mr. BRECKINRIDGE 
of Kentucky, 

The CHAIRMAN. The noes seem to have it. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. I withdraw the motion. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. L call for a division on the motion. 

The question being taken; there were—ayes 22, noes 109. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. No quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is not necessary that a quorum should 
vote on a motion that the committee rise. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. I demand tellers. 

Tellers were not ordered. 

So the motion that the committee rise was rejected. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. Chairman, this is not a question either 
of protection or free trade,or even of the farmer, though my 
friend from New York has at this late moment come in on be- 
half of that badly abused and worse defended individual. And, 
sir, I opposed, believing it to be a mistake, the proposition for 
a higher 8 upon malt than was first pro by the 
committee. that matter I have declined to plead for the 
special interests of my constituents as distinguished from what 
I believe the general good. But when such a question as the 
present one is presented; when the contest is not on behalf of 
the farmer or against him, but is a question of the Western 
maltsters against the Eastern maltsters, I stand here asking 
this House to let alone these two interests of the two parts of 
the country and not let the Government be procured to take a 
hand in business rivalry. 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. TAWNEY] the other day 
gave us the facts in this matter. This movement comes from 
the West, not from the Western farmer, but from the Western 


I desire to offer an amend- 
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maltster, bolstered up by afew gentlemen who volunteer to speak 
on behalf of the farmer, and who will try to fool him in the next 
election. The gentleman from Minnesota admitted that there 
. was practically no competition in Canada, opposite Minnesota, 
or the Northwestern States. But he stated to you that when 
their barley is brought East there is a freight of some 12 to 20 
cents per bushel upos it, and he practically admitted that the 
objectof a higher duty upon barley is to make the Eastern malt- 
sters pay 12 to 20 cents per bushel more for their supplies than 
it is admitted they would do, except for such action as is now 


5 

Mr. TAWNEY. The gentleman will allow me to correct him. 
I made no such statement. 

70 WARNER. The record will show what the gentleman 
Mr. TAWNEY. I said that what we wanted was that our 
farmers might have access to the Eastern markets. 

Mr. WARNER. You propose that instead of our having our 
own markets in the East where we can secure our barley, as to 
which the New York barley-raisers have never in any large 
measure complained, we shall be made to pay the transportation 
from the West to the East, not for the benefit of the gentleman's 
constituents, I do not believe he would even claim that, but in 
order that Eastern maltsters may be compelled to get their barley 
from the far West, and in that respect may be put at an over- 
ae disadvantage as compared with their Western com- 
petitors. 

There is a natural center for malting in the East dependent 
upon the best natural supply of barley in the world—that which 
grows on the north and south shores of Lake Ontario, the greater 
per of it on the north shore, in Canada. This is the old-estab- 

ished malting center of the world. There is another center in 
the West, depending for its barley supply on our Northwestern 
States. You now propose to cut off their supply from the East- 
1 n and so throw the malting business into Western 
ands. 

The New York counties along the Canada border do not ask 
it. Of their Representatives, all but one Republican, both gen- 
tlemen from Buffalo [Mr. DANIELS and Mr. Wwoop]are op- 
posed to it. Niagara’s and Orleans's Representative[Mr. WADS- 
WORTH] is silent, as is also the gentleman [Mr. VAN VOORHIS] 
who speaks for Monroe. Having lost one of his great barley 
counties and gained others farther south in the State that are 
no longer such, the gentleman from Cayuga [Mr. PAYNE] is 
dragged in as a conscript; while his colleagues [Mr. CHICKER- 
ING, Mr. CURTIS, and Mr. WEVER], whose constituencies stretch 
to the Vermont border, sit mute. They know that upon the 
continuing prestige of New York maltsters depends their only 
market for barley; and on behalf, sir, of their constituents as 
well as my own—on behalf of the barley farmers of the Ontario 
shore, as well as of the maltsters of the East, I protest against 
the Government taking a hand in this contest. God prosper 
the great Northwest, but do not curse us to build up her for- 
tunes. She does not ask it; we will not tolerate it. 

Here the hammer fell.} 

r. BOUTELLE. Mr. Chairman, on behalf of my colleagues 
from Maine and myself, I desire to introduce petitions repre- 
senting 2,339 employés engaged in various industries in the 
State of Maine, protesting against the passage of the Wilson 
bill. These petitions are from all parts of the State, represent- 
ing almost every branch of industry in the State. I will send 
them to the Clerk’s desk, and ask simply, in the interest of say- 
ing the time of other gentlemen, that the number of employés 
and the establishments represented may be printed with the pe- 
tition in the RECORD. 

The petitions referred to are as follows: 


To the Honorable Senators and Representatives 
of the United States, in Congress assembled: 


We the undersigned, employésof various industries in the State of Maine, 
request you in the most earnest manner to vote against, and to use your 
best influence to defeat, the Wilson tariff bill. 

If this bill should become a law, it would have the most disastrous effect 
upon the industry which gives us employment. Those among us whohave 
worked in Europe know that the prices paid for labor in Europe are so much 
lower than the prices paid for the same labor in this country, that if foreign- 
made goods were admitted to this country at such a rate of duty as the Wil- 
son bill would give them, it would have the effect of either throwing us out 
of work entirely or else of cutting down our wages to about the same rate as 
is 747 in 3 

Ve desire to inform you that it we are thus deprived of our means of earn- 
ing a livelihood, or if we are obliged to work for reduced wages, we will hold 
those responsible who vote for the bill; and we hereby assert most posi- 
tively that, ee of former party afiliations, we will vote and work 
. the election of any member who will favor a bill that will cause such 

stress to the laboring classes. 


The undersigned respactfully represent that we firmly believe the tariff 
measure now under consideration by Congress, and known as the Wilson 
bill, if enacted into a law in its 8 form will surely work the destruc- 
tion of the granite industries of Maine. We believe its effect will be to re- 
duce our wages, now very low, to the level of the convict labor of vhe South 
and of the pauper labor of Europe and of the We most earnestly 


and sol 
measure w. 


places undressed 1 upon the free list. Its enactment 


en excava in proper dimensions its market price represents the 
actual labor that has been expended in removing it from the bowels of the 


earth and in transporting it to the place of sale or final use. No other ma- 


terial in the commerce or manufactures of the world more nearly represents 
the actual amount and value of the labor expended in its production than 
does a block of undressed granite. No speculative element enters into its 
market price. The attempt to cheapen its market price by law rather than 
by increased facilities for its productionis a direct attempt to cheapen our 
labor, to reduce our to the potus of mere subsistence, or to take from 
us employment altogether. We therefore call upon you as our resenta- 
tive to use your best endeavors to preserve to us the just fruits of our toil, 
to the end that the rich may not pot richer because the poor are made 
poorer by the industrial laws of their country. 

These petitions are signed as follows: 

One hundred and three employés Brown Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Dover, Me.; 40 farmers of Enfield, Me.; 89 farmers of 
Grand Isle, Me.; 381 employés Bates Corporation, of Lewiston, 
Me.; 309employés Edwards Manufacturing Company, of Augusta, 
Me.; 57 granite-workers of Northeast Harbor, Me.; 48 operatives 
of Farwell's Mills, of Lisbon, Me.; 48 operatives of Walker's 
Woolen Miils, Pittsfield, Me.; 75 farmers and business men 
of Readfield, Me.; 127 operatives of Dexter Mills, Dexter, 
Me.; 66 employés bre gel ee Woolen Mills, Sangerville, Me.; 
30 granite-workers of North Jay, Me.; 21 employés Kennebec 
Fiber Company, Benton, Me.; 34 granite-workers of Benton, 
Me.; 63 employés Vassalboro Woolen Company, Benton, Me.; 
46 employés Twine Mill, Kennebunk, Me.; 25 business men of 
Sanford, Me.; 227 employés Plush Mills, Sanford, Me.; 13 em- 
ployés Biddeford Journal, Biddeford, Me.; 53 farmers and 
workingmen of Windsor, Me.; 32 employés of Davis’ Carriage 
Manufactory, Ellsworth, Me.; 40 granite-workers of Ellsworth, 
Me.; 39 farmers and workingmen of Wayne, Me.; 78 granite- 
workers of Vinal Haven, Me.; 98 employés Continental Mills, 
Lewiston, Me.; 34 employés Saco River Woolen Copan 
West Buxton, Me.; 30 employés mills at Kennebunk, Me.; 13 
citizens of Clinton, Me.; 40 employés mills at Bradford, Me. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield the remainder of 
my time to the 8 from South Dakota [Mr. PicKLER]. 

r. PICKLER. I desire to offer an amendment to the substi- 
tute of the gentleman from New York. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend Schedule G, agricultural products and provisions, as follows 


Mr. PICKLER. Mr. Chairman, as this is simply a rebnaet- 
ment of the McKinley law, I ask that the reading be dispensed 
with. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman offers the provision of the 
McKinley law as an amendment to the substitute? 
Mr. PICKLER. Yes. Mr. Chairman, it seems that through- 
out this debate that is now closing there have been on the other 
side of the House friends to almost everybody interested in the 
different items of this bill except the farmer. The importer of 
diamonds and the dealer in diamonds have their friends. The 
coal man has his friends over there, the lumber and other indus- 
tries of any prominence whatever all have their friends upon the 
Democratic side of this House. Some gentleman on that side 
has arisen to offer amendments in behalf of every important in- 
dustry except that of farming. But now I say this debate is 
closing, and there has not been an amendment offered by any 
member on that side in the interest of the farmer. I desire to 
make this exception: that the delegation from Louisiana, es- 
cially one gentleman from that State[Mr. ROBERTSON], I know 
or several days past has been seeking recognition to offer an 
amendment for free cotton bagging, which that gentleman says 
is in the interest of his constituents, and the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. HAINES] spoke in favor of the farmer the other 
evenings. But my proposition is that no amendment has been 
offered in the interest of the farmers from the majority side of 
this House. 

Here the hammer fell.] > 

ir. WILSON of West Virginia. I move that debate be now 
closed on this amendment. 

The question being taken, on a division there were—ayes 128, 
noes 6, 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. No quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of no quorum is made, and the 
Chair will appoint tellers. 

Mr. WELLS. I want it understood, and I want it to go before 
the country — 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is notin order. The gentleman 
must come to order. The Chair will appoint as tellers Mn 
WILSON of West Virginia and Mr. WARNER. i 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, a 3 inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 
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Mr. CRAWFORD. Can my colleague [Mr. BOWER of North 
Carolina] offer an amendment to restore mica to the dutiable 
list after the hour of half past 5 to-day arrives? My colleague 
has had an amendment for two weeks, seeking an opportunity 
to present it, and he has not been able to get the floor. Will 
the bill be subject to amendment after half past 5 to-day? 

The CHAIRMAN. The bill will not be open to amendment 
after half past 5, under the order heretofore made by the House, 
and the amendment will not be in order. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Can amendments be offered now? 

The CHAIRMAN. There are already three amendments 


pending. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Can any more be offered? 

aoe CHAIRMAN. No more can be offered while these are 
pending. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Will the amendments be pending? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of the opinion that under the 


language of the ial order they will be pending, butof course 
a decision of the Chairmanof the Committee of the Whole is not 
binding on the Speaker or on the House. The opinion of the 
Chair is that they will be ponoing: 

Mr. WILLIAMS of PEE This bill being considered, 
not by paragraphs, but an amendment being in order to any par- 
agraph, I offer this amendment which I hold in my hand. Will 
the Chair rule upon it? I offer it now, before half past 5. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read it, if there be no ob- 
jection. 

Several members objected. 

Mr. MORSE. I ask unanimous consent that we may be al- 
lowed to print cur amendments in the RECORD. I have eight 
that I have been seeking an opportunity to offer. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I desire to offer an amend- 
ment before the hour of half past 5 arrives. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
WILLIAMS] desires to offer the amendment which has been sent 
to the desk. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I want to ask that it be con- 
sidered as pending. 

Several MEMBERS. Let it be read, subject toobjection. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I demand the regular order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Let the amendment be read, 
subject to objection. 

e CHAIRMAN. The hour of half past 5 having arrived, 
under the special order, the committee must rise. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee, Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 4868) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the 
Government, and for other purposes, and had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


Mr, PEARSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill and 
joint resolution of the following titles; when the Speaker signed 
the same: 

A bill (H. R. 3689) authorizing the Gulf, Beaumont and Kansas 
City Railway Company to bridge the Neches and Sabine Rivers, 
in the States of Texas and Louisiana; and 

Joint resolution (S. R. 55) providing for the erection of fire- 
escapes and bridges at the Government Printing Office, and fire- 
escapes at the Maltby Building. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


TheSPEAKER. Under the special order the House will now 
take a recess until 8 o’clock this evening, the evening session to 
be devoted to debate only on the pending bill, and the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. BROOKSHIRE] will discharge the duties 
of the Chair at the evening session. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The recess having expired, the House was called to order at 8 
o’clock p. m. by Mr. BROOKSHIRE as Speaker pro tempore. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The House is in session for fur- 
ther consideration of the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, 
to provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes. 

e House, pursuant to the special order, resolved itself into 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, Mr. 
PENDLETON of West Virginia in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the purpose of considering 
-the tariff bill. 

Mr. McETTRICK. Mr. Chairman, as I do not care to occupy 
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allof the time that has been allotted to me upon this occasion, I 
propose to yield ten minutes of it to Judge HOLMAN, and ten min- 
utes to Mr. COOPER of Indiana 

The CHAIRMAN. One ata time. 

Mr. McETTRICK, I have forty-five minutes, as I understand. 

The CHAIRMAN. The permanan has thirty minutes. 

Mr. MCETTRICK. I yield ten minutes of my time to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana, Mr. HOLMAN. 


[Mr. HOLMAN withholds his remarks for revision. 
pendix.] 


[Mr. MERCER addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. SMITH of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, this bill, like the little 
ragged waif and ontcast, seems scarce able to recognize its parent- 
age. Born under Democratic Administration, it is disowned Hy the 
party. The committee which brought it forth is presided over by 
one of the leading Democrats of the country, and a majority of 
that committee swear allegiance to the same party, and yet the 
measure has been 1 against and denounced by Democrats 
throughout the land. No warm heart seems to beat in accord with 
its schedules and rates. It finds no loving embrace from the Demo- 
cratic ranks. It seems to have no real friends; at least they have 
not been discovered yet. 

Like the mangy, collarless, and homeless cur we sometimes see 
upon our streets, it has been kicked and cuffed by almost every 
Democrat who has spoken upon this floor. [Laughter.] 

Some kick it because they say it does not furnish ample protec- 
tion to the industries which have been built up in their particu- 
lar districts and localities, Others kick it because they maintain 
that if enacted into law it would destroy the manufactories, close 
the furnaces of their States, and throw out of employment tens of 
thousands of the working, laboring people of their country, or if 
those industries were not absolutely destroyed, that the wages of 
the laboring men and women in them would of necessity be re- 
duced to meet the changed conditions, so as to bring them almost, 
if not quite, to starvation wages, and this would result in endan- 
gering the prospects of Democratic success, for laboring people are 
egy to find plenty of time to go to the polls and vote in 1894 
and 1896. x 

Mention an election to a Democratic member of Con to-day 
and immediately a wild, scared look will spring into his eyes, and 
his frame will quiver as if shaken by an icy blast from the cold and 
frozen north. [Laughter.] Other Democrats kick it because they 
say that from every stump throughout the land they have denounced 
the McKinley bill in unmeas terms and unguarded language as 
absolute robbery of the American people, and that this nameless 
offspring called the Wilson bill is petit larceny, to say the least 
of it. 

The laboring masses throughout the country regardless of their 
former party affiliations are still kicking it, because the scales 
have fallen from their eyes, and they realize that in this bill they 
see their worst enemy standing with a hell’s scowl spreading over 
his face, and knocking for admission at their humble doors. By 
the thousand, they have piled upon our desks petitions, often soiled 
with sorrow’s tears, praying that we defeat this bill, and thereby 
save to them the now fading smiles which mantled the cheeks 
of wife and babes when work was plentiful and wages good under 
the American Republican protective policies as advocated in the 
McKinley law. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

It’s only real friends appear as those whose countries hope to re- 
build their wasting industries by closing the factories and furnaces 
on American soil, to reap rich harvests from our misfortunes. To 
laugh while we must weep and sadly mourn departing prosperity 
by reason of the adoption of un-American policies and theories lon 
since exploded in our country by coming into contact with actu 
factsand conditions, And these are they, the flags of whose countries 
will never float above the Stars and Stripes so long as American 

atriotism burns in American breasts, and American citizens are 

oyal and true to America’s interests. krong applause. ] 

During the general debate on this bill the Republican policy of 
protection has been assailed by Democrats as unconstitutional, and 
the national platform of that party, adopted at Chicago in 1892, 
announced the same doctrine. In the set speeches of Democrats 
this same position has been sought to be maintained, especially did 
the gentleman from Georgia . TURNER] labor long and appar- 
ently earnestly to establish this fact and support aa sustain the 
Democratic platform on this point. 

While I shall not enter upon a discussion of this proposition in 
detail, I desire to call attention to certain provisions of the Consti- 
tution of the United States which, in my judgment, fully, thor- 
oughly, and completely disprove his position, and establish the 
position which the Republican party has, ever since its existence, 
assumed, maintained, and, by enactments of law, carried into effect. 

In calling attention to the constitutional question, I desire to 
llesignate it as the Constitution of the United States, because I 
fear our friends on the Democratic side might still have lingering 
in their minds another constitution, known as, the constitution of 
the Confederate States, which every really true, loyal, and patri- 
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otic citizen of this country thanks his God failed and went down 
with the Confederacy when Lee surrendered his sword to the 
nation’s idol, Gen. U. S. Grant, at Appomattox. 

That so-called Confederate constitution, adopted March 11, 1861, 
Provided in Article I as follows: 


The Congress shall have power to and collect taxes, duties, and excises for 
revenue only necessary to pay the de 8 for the common di and 
carry on the Government of the Confederate States; but no bounty s be 

nted from the treasury, nor shall any duties or taxes on importations from 
gu nations be laid to promote or foster any branch of industry. 


The echoes of that constitution seem still to linger in the ears of 
Democracy. Under that constitution no one will for amoment den 
butwhat a protective tariff duty on importations could not be levi 
and since Southern Democracy had always clamored for free trade, 
the fact thatin framing the Confederate constitution they ifically 
prey tiie that no duties or taxes on importations from foreign na- 

ons should be laid to promote or foster any branch of industry, 
was of itself an admission that under the Constitution of the Federal 
Government they believed such duties might be laid, and there- 
fore they provided in express terms against such a possibility. It 
is useless to stop to diseuss the reasons why the South before the war 
favored free ©. They were not manufacturers. Their labor cost 
them nothing, and human slavery enabled them to defy competition 
with their products in the markets of the world. 

So much for the Confederate constitution. It has passed from us 
as a troubled dream and lives in memory’s halls alone. 

Turn now to that fundamental law to which we all bow alle- 
giance—the Constitution of the United States—and see in the com- 
prehensive terms of the preamble itself, the object sought in its 
establishment. It says: 

We, the le of the United States, in order to form a more perfect union, 
establish jus insure domestic tranquility, provide for the common defense, 


promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves an 
our posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitution for the United States of 


These were grand objects and worthy the great hearts which con- 
ceived them and the hands which framed the instrument. One of 
the objects of this Constitution was to“ promote the general wel- 
fare,” and hence it was intended that Con should have, under 

and by the Constitution, power to so legislate on any subject as to 
romote the general welfare of the whole people of the country. 
o look after their interests in one sense of the word. To so legis- 


late as to enable the people to develop the resources of the country; 
to diversify their industries, and by such diversification promote 
their general welfare. 

That the protective policy has enabled industries to spring up and 


flourish throughout the country, and furnished the best and most 
effective means of very largely diversifying the industries of our 
people, needs not be argued here. 

The facts of recent history and the observations of all are con- 
clusive on this point. Among the powers delegated to the Congress 
R find in section 8 of Article I of the Constitution it is provided 

—.— i 

The Co: shall ha to lay and collect a and 

otlana to Say tn dain wal perio in Oe geen al S a 
Again 
To regulate commerce with foreign nations. 


Is not the judicious levying of duties one of the best and most 
effective means of regulating the commerce? 

Again— 

To make all laws necessary and proper for carrying into execution the foregoing 
powers. 

Again, in section 9 of Artiele I it is provided, amongst other 
things, that— 

thout the consent of the Congress, lay any im 
eee eee absolutely necessary for wed 
tion laws, ete. 

Tell me why the Constitution prohibits any State levying duties 
on imports without first obtaining the consent of Congress to do 
so, if Congress itself has not the power to levy such duties? 

if Congress has not the authority nnder the Constitution to le 
duties on imports, where does it obtain the power to delegate su 
authority toa State? Can you give away something which you 
yourself do not 7 

You tell us that eminent jurists and statesmen have claimed that 
no such power is constitutional. That they have so stated may be 
and, in fact, is true; but does the fact that even a great number of 
men deny the constitutionality of a protective tariff policy prove 
that it is not constitutional? 

You as a party also tell us that protection is unconstitutional, and 

rt Se prove that assertion by citing the Democratic platform of 
1892, commonly known as the “platform of Grover Cleveland.” 
What is it? Let us see! Z 
Section 3 says: 
We denonnce Republ a rob of the to 
e den % Rep pn sein raga bass bery oe rity 


of the American people for benefit of the few. We d it 
mental principle of the Democratic party that the Federal Government has no 


ts or duties 
its inspec- 


constitutional power tu impose and collect tariff duties, except for the purposes 
of revenug only, and we demand that the collection of such techs Ahal be limited 


to the of 
the Government when honestly and 

Such were your utterances then; but at the time you made such 
e e you did not expect that you would by the next 
election sai in a position where, to make your assertions 
you would be required to enact into law the doctrines set forth in 
that platform. If you had thought you would be so situated, do 
you not think, and will you not now admit, that some little modifica‘ 
tion would have been made? 

Lon are forced to admit, my Democratic friends, that in making 
your platforms yo have arranged them in such a manner as in your 
judgment would catch votes, regardless of the correctness of the 
statements made in them. Your platform allegations do not prove 
anything. As a party you can notnow agree upon the meaning of a 
single material plank in your platform of 1892. And if you could 
agree upon what you meant in and by it, still it would not 
prove the correctness of the position taken, because as a party you 
are not entitled to be considered as a credible witness. [Laughter.] 
You know we may impeach the credibility of a witness in two ways; 
first, by showing by credible witnesses that his reputation for truth 
and veracity in the neighborhood where he lives is bad, and that 
from such reputation the afflants would not believehimon oath; sec- 
ond, by showing that the witness has made, at different times and 
to 5 persons, contradictory, dissimilar, and inconsistent state- 
ments. 

Now, gentlemen, we will not . call any witnesses to prove 
what the reputation-of your party is for truth and veracity in the 
neighborhood where it resides, but we will simply impeach it by 
the second method, viz, by contradictory, dissimilar, and incon- 
sistent statements made by itself to divers persons, viz, to the peo- 


‘| ple of the civilized world, Can we do it? 


In your platform of 1892 you said protection was a fraud, a rob- 
bery, and that it was the fundamental principle of your party to 
hold it unconstitutional. 

Go back to your platform of 1832, the platform adopted by the 
Democratic party, and upon which Gen. Fi ackson was elected, and 
then and there you told divers and sundry people, viz, the people 
of the whole world— 

That an adequate protection of industry is indispensable to the of 
the country, and that an abandonment of the Box oes be 9 
sequences serious to the best interests of this nation. 


e a e de constitutional then? Lou admitted it, and so pro- 
claimed the doctrine in your platform and on the hastings. If it 
was constitutional then, what did you tell when in your platform 
of 1892 you said it was not constitutional? I leave you to answer 
that question yourselves. 

In 1832 you said it was constitutional, conducive to prosperity,and 
that to abandon protection would seriously affect the interests of 
this nation. The Republican party hold to the same doctrine in 

rinciple now, and the highest court of our nation has repeatedly 
eld that this position is correct. Which shall we follow, the 
Constitution itself and the decisions of our highest court or the 
dogmas of a party and the opinions of individuals, whose views, re- 
gardless of their local or national prominence, are not binding upon 
anyone? For one, I prefer to stand by the Constitution and the de- 
cisions of our court; let others take whatever course they may. 
[Applause] 
nder these provisions of our Constitution, Congress has the 
power to levy a protective tariff duty on all articles, products, and 
commodities made, raised, or produced in other countries and brought 
into the United States to be sold in competition with like articles 
or products which we do or ean produce in sufficient quantities to 
supply the demands of our own peop 

Duties on importations are levied for two purposes: First to 
raise revenues for our own Government, and, second, to protect our 
own people. , 

The beneficial effects of the Republican policy on the tariff ques- 
tion are evident to all. It produces a large portion of our needed 
reyenues; builds up our business; furnishes opportunities for the 
investment of our capital at home and amongst our own people; 
establishes new industries and enlarges those already in operation; 
multiplies competition and thereby reduces to the consumers the 
price of the commodities which they have to buy; stimulates in- 
dustry, invention, genius, and furnishes an opportunity for every _ 
one to earn an honest living and provide against the necessities of 
age, when he stands amidst theshadows and the fading sunlight of 
life is falling on his bending frame; it enlarges and diversifies our 
industries; opens shops, furnaces, mills, factories, and manufactur- 
ing industries thronghont our land, and gives honest employment 
to millions of our people at wages double and triple the compen- 
sation received by persons employed in the same character of indus- 
tries in any other land on earth. It enables us, to a great extent, 
to keep our money at home, and thereby increases the circulating 
medium amongst our own people. 

That creative power to which we all bow in humble and respect- 
ful reverence, has in His wisdom given to us our valleys with their 
fertile soil and their juachacatibis yield of vegetation of almost 
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every kind. Our prairies with their productive powers unsur- 
passed on earth; our hills with their various clays, their rocks, 
their marble, and stone of every grade and quality needful for the 
use of man. Our mountains with their stores of iron, their lead, 
their copper, their zine, their gold, their silver, and all the miner- 
als which the needs of man have yet conceived, and through them 
all, that same power has scattered his fields of coal, and oil, and gas, 
and other products useful and needed to meet the growing wants 
of civilization in the march of time. [Applause.] 

The Republican protective policy looks to the gradual develop- 
ment of all of these, while the Democratic theory would retard the 
progress of the age and leave to future generations this work of 
utilizing these resources which the God of the universe, in His wis- 
dom, has placed at our command. 

Revenues for the Government must be raised in some way, and 
by some methods. Itshould not be a party question as to how that 
should be done. This is a question which reaches every individual 
who claims the proud distinction of being an American citizen, and 
looks with swelling heart and rising pride upon the sun-kissed folds 
of the stars and stripes. Shall we raise our revenues bya per capita 
or direct tax? That system would be un-American, and meet 
deserved disfavor from the great body of our people. Shall we 
raise it by an income tax and stamp duty? Such a system has 
never been resorted to in this country but in times of great emer- 
gencies or of actual war, and is disapproved by the masses and 
would, if adopted, doubtless fall most heavily on the poor and men 
in moderate circumstances. 

Ia to the Democratic side of the House, but I know it will 
be out avail, to lay aside your unfounded political prejudices 
and preconceived notions, and ask you for once to take a broad, 
patriotic, and American view of this subject. By the votes of the 

ple at the general election of 1892 you were placed in full con- 

ol of our governmental affairs. You were commissioned to, and 
by the edicts of that election, charged with the making of all laws, 
adoption of all policies, and ing into effect every measure 
which should control the destinies of our whole people for the time 
being. Will you prove yourselves equal to the emergency and the 
great trust and responsibility placed in your hands? As an Ameri- 
can citizen, I would hope so; but as an individual, I fear the ho 
will vanish as a pleasant dream, dissolve as does the dew 3 in 
the morning sun, or fade as must the fragrant flower when plucked 
from parent stem. . 

The question of tariff is not a new one. Confining ourselves to 
our own country, it is as old as the Government itself. Without 
stopping to go into details, we have in this country tried the two 
policies, protective tariff and tariff for revenue only, at different 
periods. In this age of enlightenment and education everyone is 
presumed to be familiar with the history of his country, and all 
such know that during every period of a tariff for revenue only, 
which means a low tariff, and so placed as not to afford protection 
to our home industries, has been marked as periods of disaster, de- 
pression, bankruptcy, and the turning back of the wheels of national 
and individual progress, and that each of the periods in our history, 
when we had a protective tariff, have been marked with national 
and individual prosperity, advancement, development, and rapid 

rogress. 

¥ Is such a policy commendable? Is it in accord with the wishes 
of our people and in keeping with their interests? What markets 
are the most advantageous to us? Every farmer knows something 
of the effects on the price of his products when he has to ship them 
to a distant market in his own country, and that the farther the 
market is from his home the less his actual profits are. The Repub- 
lican policy of protection seeks to enlarge our home market and 
preserve it for the American producer, 

If the policy of the Democratic party on the tariff question—if 

licy it may be termed—means anything, it is this, that if this 
bin be enacted into law it would open to the people of this country 
the markets of the world in which to sell their products. Does not 
every one know that other countries to-day purchase from us that 
which they are compelled to and that they will continue to do so 
under any policy? They never buy from us as a matter of accom- 
modation but as a matter of necessity. This theory of the “ mar- 
kets of the world” is a very seductive one when presented on the 
stump, and the minds of the people can be drawn away from the 
actual facts and directed only to the roseate theory, and are well 
calculated to deceive the masses and raise false hopes where confi- 
dence and real interests are greatly to be preferred. ’Tis only the 
siren’s song which, while it charms, but lures its victim to the fatal 
rocks on which their hopes at least will die. [Laughter and 
applause. ] 

Many and, in fact, most of your speeches have been addressed to 
and intended for the farmers and laborers of the country. These 
classes compose the larger portion of our voters, and the Democratic 

arty has for many years endeavored at every election to hoodwink, 
eceive, and, if possible, befog the minds of those. There were 
times when this course could be most effectually carried out. 

Years ago when this Government was younger than now, when 
churches and schoolhouses were less numerous, when railroads were 
scarce, when telegraph lines were few, and newspapers, those great 


and d mediums of education and rapid communicators of facts 
and information, were scarcely known, eloquence and oratory was 
able to deceive the masses and lead them captive at their beck and 
call; but to-day, thank 8 the beneficent effects of superior 
educational advantages made possible and enlarged in this country 
by the wise and patriotic ee of the Republican party the 
masses are educated and are blessed with the opportunities of fully 
. informing themselves upon the great questions of 

e day. 

Democrats, when the Republicans were in control, charged with 
framing our policies and originating our legislation, if was an 
easy and to you an apparently pleasant task to resolve and build 
platforms, denounce and condemn everything which Republicans 
did, make glowing promises of the good times in store for the peo- 
ple when Democracy should come into power. It was very easy to 
prate about strikes and lockouts, tell the man who was receiving 
$1.50 a day that if you were running things he would soon receive 
$3. When wheat was down to 85 cents per bushel, you unblush- 
ingly promised and assured the farmers that if Cleveland was 
elected they would get at least $1.25 per bushel within three 
months from the time Mr. Cleveland should take his seat. Where 
is your $3 per day labor? Who has heard of the price of wheat 
having increased $ 

You have a condition and not.a theory appear younow. You 
ee to repeal the Federal election laws, and, so far as this 

ouse is concerned, you have kept that pledge. You promised to 
repeal the 10 per cent tax on State bank currency, so that we might 
possibly be again cursed with the antebellum wild-cat currency, 
and we are still assured you intend to eee that great wrong. 
You told the people that protective tariff laws were grinding them 
down, and that you would repeal the accursed McKinley law. Yes- 
terday you struck from the statute books, so far as the action of the 
House is concerned, the reciprocity clause of the tariff law, and next 
week you will take a vote on the passage of the Wilson bill. 

The country is standing aghast, a million and a half or two million 
of idle men, thrown out of employment because of the fear that you 
will carry into effect your pledge to destroy protection, are watch- 
ing and waiting with bated breath, praying that you may not do 
this great wrong. There is still time toretrace yoursteps. A great 
responsibility is now upon you. Someone has aptly put it thus: 

Crises of affairs have before placed great responsibility of action, never did 
crisis place such heavy premium on inaction. To do or not to do is the question 
of thé hour. Whether it were better to do the thing for which called and chosen, 
and doing die, and dying cause misery untold, or daring to be braver than to do, 
and leave undone, and by that inconsistency confer a blessing. Such is tho 
problem of a party whose experience in obstruction is only equ by its inex- 
perience in constraction. 

On the morning of November 8, 1892, the sun looked down upon 
the most 3 people on the face of the earth. For a moment 
bagkward we turned our glance. From 3, 000, 000 to near 67,000,000 
our population has risen. Thirteen States was the number we had 
when our Government was established and unfurled her banner 
amongst the nations of the world and now forty-four stars represent 
the constellation of our States, and deck that glorious flag whose 
folds have kissed the breeze of every clime and floats unchallenged 
on all the seas. From a nation without a penny in its Treasury 
vaults our wealth had reached the sum of near $64,000,000,000. 

From a community of tillers of the soil we had grown to be a na- 
tion of manufacturers; the hum of the spindle in the busy factories 
made music to the workmen, busily employed the year around. The 
mills, the shops, the furnaces standing in proud grandeur through- 
out the land were all at work. No tramps, unless they were such 
from choice. No idle men unless they cared not then to work. 
Throughout this broad ee on N Nee e the sun doth 
never set, prosperity rei supreme. s great prosperity had 
been brought phot by Hepublican policies and Gadok Republican 
rule. What a grand picture we carried to the polls that day! 
Though prosperous and p ing, in a moment of wild unrest, the 
people said we'll have a change, and by their votes that party 
which had done so much was hurled from power—and now the lin- 
tels of their souls are moist from angels’ tears, as day by day they 
look upon the ruin which they have wrought. 

Where are the busy wheels to-day? The factories, mills, and 
shops are closed. Around the cold and cheerless hearthstones 
amongst the unemployed, thousands of mothers sadly sit to-night, 
and ever and anon the quivering lips will ask in language of tha 
sad old song“ Where are my wandering beys to-night?” And as re- 
ply there echoes back this sad refrain, tramping the streets hunting 
for work, but finding none. Tariff tinkering and Democratic sue- 
cess have brought upon them the anguish which they feel. 

Where are the industries which the election of Cleveland were 
to open up? Go to the cities and you'll find them by the score, but 
free soup houses is what they are called. 

Republicans need not take the time to argue the tariff question 
now. Point to the conditions under Republican protection times, 
then simply ask, Where are we now? 

Shall this bill pass? Where are the homes where smiles will kiss 
the cheek of toil when it shall have become a law? Where are the 
hos which will swell with pride and thankfulness at its enact- 
men: 
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The of this bill would increase and make more permanent 
the evils which have already befallen us. Would deprive American 
laborers of the means wherewith to maintain the high standard of 
living to which they had become accustomed under the American 
protective system, and would rob the American producers of so 
much of the American market as it gives to the foreigners. These 
facts are emphasized by smokeless chimneys, fireless forges, silent 
wheels, and dumb and rusting spindles; while starvation and cold, 
sickness and death, and the uncertainty and hopelessness of a once 
happy and prosperous people gives the stamp of conviction to the 
appeal we make. 

As an American citizen, earnestly believing in the protective 
policy, and believing and maintaining that we should place the 
interests and welfare of our own people above those of any other 
nation, I here and now protest against the passage of this bill, 
because if enacted into law it will result in the reduction of wages 
to the American working men and women, and can not correspond- 
ingly reduce the cost of what wages must buy. [Applause.] It 
will give employment to those residing beyond our borders, and to 
that extent lessen the work for our own people. It strikes a stun- 
ning blow at our protective system, which has, during the last 
thirty years, raised us to a higher average of civilization than the 
people of any other nation on the face of the earth. 

It is folly to argue that we can buy more largely from foreign 
countries the commodities we should raise and produce here, and 
still give our own poe more he pe Rey A and higher wages. In 
trying to capture the markets of the world, you are loosening your 
hold on our own. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Do not forget, my Democratic friends, that we must guard our 
own interests and look out for ourselves. No other people will per- 
form this duty for us, nor should we e t them to do so. Charity 
is the greatest of the cardinal virtues, but charity begins at home. 
My sympathies extend to the poor, the oppressed, and the down- 
trodden of the earth, but my energies, my etforts, my voice, and my 
vote shall be given and used to advance the interests of the people 
of my own country first. 

I shall vote against the passage of this bill, and in doing so will 
feel that sional we succeed, it would make the sad hearts of mil- 
lions rejoice and turn the voice of mourning into songs of joy: 

Born on American soil, reared amongst the citizens of the fairest, 
freest, and most prosperous land on earth, I shall vote to keep it 
such by building up erican homes and American industriés on 
American soil. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I have listened with 
interest to the very eloquent address of the gentleman from IIli- 
nois who has just taken his seat. I shall not undertake to follow 
him through his long discussion of the various phases of the tariff 
and its operations. I think the tariff debate has practically been 
concluded. The people have discussed and decided the tariff 
question; and if I understand the duty of a Representative and 
his relation to those who sent him here, it is that he shall carry 
out the policies which they have decided upon. 

The people of- the United States by an overwhelming prepon- 
derance of public opinion and votes have decided that the 
tariff is a tax, that the consumer pays it, and that the Govern- 
ment should not levy it, except to meet its urgent needs. I con- 
sider this proposition as well settled as anything has ever been 
settled by the voice and the vote of the American people. It 
would be idle, it would be folly, for me at this late day and hour 
to begin here and now to discuss this question. 

I will, however, take advantage of this opportunity to call at- 
tention to some of the illogical and misleading statements of 
poan who still cling to the lost cause. The gentleman who 

as just taken his seat has made an assault upon the Democratic 
ty. He has undertaken to apply the rules of law and the 
ene of the credibility of witnesses to the Democratic party, 
and asks what is the reputation of the Democratic party in the 
community where it resides. Now, if the gentlemancan tell me 
of a community where it does not reside I will be glad to go with 
him into this investigation. [Applause.] 

But, Mr. Chairman, from Maine to California, from the Lakes 
to the Gulf. in every township of every county of every State in 
the Union the Democratic ~y has a living, active organiza- 
tion, and isa potential factor for liberty and equality; and, I might 

add, is distasteful only to those who seek special privileges and 
ask for the creation of favored classes. [Applause.] He under- 
takes to introduce contradictions or supposed contradictions in 
the position of the party in former times and its position to-day 
on the tariff question. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. Will my colleague allow me to make a 
suggestion? 

Mr, COOPER of Indiana. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. I believe it was said by a Senator lately 
that one-half of the American people can not be indicted. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. Thatis very true, and i believe it 
was borrowed originally from Edmund Burke, who, whenurged 


to proceed against the colonists, said that he did not know how 
to draw an indictment against so many people. 

But any attack on the position of the Democratic party of to- 
day for its position in former times upon the tariff question will 
be futile and will serve no purpose. The fact is, Mr. Chairman, 
that in the Democratic party to-day we have among its members 
men who are not thoroughly in accord with our principles of 
tariff reform as exemplified in the Wilson bill, and we have al- 
ways had such. But they are always persons who speak for 
themselves or for some locality, persons who stand under the 
shadow of some great industry or enterprise for which they hope 
to obtain the benefits of legislation. 

If we desire to take the statement of such, we en always find 
them who in some measure will try to oppose the progress of 
the masses of the Democratic party; but I think it was extremely 
unfortunate that the gentleman should quote Andrew Jackson 
and endeavor to create the impression that he was not in favor 
of the position to-day maintained by the leaders or by the rank 
and file of the Democratic party. That Jackson was a protec- 
tionist has been so frequently said on that side of the House that 
the gentleman has fallen into the error, as I can see very easily. 

Andrew Jackson at one time in his life, it is true, had put 
some statement upon record which made it appear that he was 
favorable to the protective system. But after his long and 
varied experience, when his great and valuable public services 
were drawing toa close, and when he was putting upon record 
his last and best convictions in the nature of advice and counsel 
to the American people, he gave expression to views on this 
— 6 in his farewell address. In this memorable address he 

The corporations and wealthy individuals who are engaged in large man- 
facturing establishments desire a tariff to increase thet eating. Designing 
politicians will support it to conciliate their favor and to obtain the means 
of profuse expenditure for the purpose of purchasing influence in other 
quarters. Do not allow yourselves, my fellow-citizens, to be misled on this 
subject. The Federal Government can not collect a surplus for such pur- 
poses without violating the principles of the Constitution, and assuming 
powers that have not been Lenore It is, moreover, a system of injustice, 
and it persisted in will inevitably lead to corruption and must end in ruin. 

How in the face of a solemn declaration like that, made under 
the circumstances in which this farewell address was delivered 
and in language so plain and explicit, any honorable gentleman 
can state in a presence like this that Andrew Jackson favored 
the levying of tariff taxation for the purpose of building up 
n or manufactures is beyond my power of compre- 

ension. 

The gentleman also stated that the Constitution of the United 
States authorizes the collection of revenue, and that in this 
power is included the authority to levy taxes for private pur- 
poses; in other words that the Constitution authorizes a pro- 
tective tariff. This question was once proposed for settlement 
in this House. In 1828, while a bill was pending here entitled 
An act in alteration of the several acts imposing duties on im- 
ports,” Mr. Drayton moved to amend the title by making it 
read, An act to increase the duties upon certain imports for the 
pepon of increasing the profits of certain manufacturers.” 

his amendment, he said, he moved that the constitutionality of 
the bill might be tested by an appeal to the Supreme Court. The 
S being in the majority refused to allow the title to 

so amended. 

But because the Supreme Court has no right to judge our mo- 
tives when we pass a bill, and because the motive does not ap- 
pear on the face of the measure, but, on the contrary, because 
it purports to be a bill to raise revenue, the Supreme Court of 
the United States, not being able authoritatively to recognize 
the purpose of Congress in such a measure, has not had the op- 
pes to declare such a purpose unconstitutional. There- 

ore the question has never been presented to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

i charge, however, that neither the Supreme Court of the 
United States nor the supreme court of any State in this Union 
has ever decided that a protective tariff is constitutional. On 
the Son trar Je he decisions of the courts are numerous in which 
they hold that a law providing for the raising of any kind of 
funds by taxation for the purpose of encouraging any kind of 
private enterprise is unconstitutional. I refer to the celebrated 
case of Loan Association vs. Topeka, which is reported in 20 
Wallace, on page 655. In this case the city of Topeka, in Kan- 
sas, had issued some bonds in aid of the establishment of a man- 
ufacturing shop in that city, and the Supreme Court of the 
United States, a Republican judge delivering the opinion, de- 
cided that the bonds were void, and in that decision the lan- 

uage was used which has been putin so many Democratic plat- 
orms, that 


To lay with one hand the power of the Government on the property of the 
citizen, and with the other to bestow it upon favored individuals, to aid pri- 
vate * and to build up private fortunes, is none the less robbery 
because it is done under the forms of law and is called taxation. 
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But I did not intend to be drawn into adiscussion of the tariff 
question, because, as I have said, Mr. Chairman, the tariff ques- 
tion is in fact settled. I do not care how much gentlemen may 
rail; I do not care how much they may march up and down these 
aisles and shake defiance in the face of the Representatives of 
the people. The people have decided that the tariff is to be re- 
formed, and it will be reformed in this House next week and in 
the Senate not long hence. [Applause.] 

I have heard some strange declarations made on the otherside 
of this Hall. Men say they are surprised that the Democratic 
party should pursue the course it has mapped out for itself. Why, 
Hess bears are you honest when you make such declarations? 
‘You would have the right to be surprised if we should take any 
other course after what has been done. I have heard it said to- 
day that there has been a reversal of the public judgment on 
this question; that the people do not favor tariff reform; that the 
more recent elections, those of last year, have indicated a revo- 
lution of some kind in public sentiment since we were elected to 
these places. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, the fact is that the state of unrest and 
disentistaction in the minds of the voters of this country is due 
more to the fact that we linger about the thing that we were 
sent here to do than that we propose to doit—more because they 
fear that we do not mean to do what they sent us to do than that 
they fear any of the results of such action. 


INCOME TAX. 


Mr. Chairman, the unhappy condition of the country, the 
depleted state of our revenues, the bankrupt condition of our 
Treasury, make it necessary that when we enter upon this work 
of reforming the tariff and lopping off the burdens of the people, 
we shall, in addition to the taxes which we are to raise by means 
of the Wilson bill as at first reported, take some other steps to 
tide us over this crisis. The Committee on Ways and Means 
has reported to this House an income tax bill; and I want to de- 
vote the remainder of the time now allotted to me to the con- 
sideration of that branch of the subject of taxation. 

Mr. Chairman, taxes are burdens at best. They have been 
likened to the soldier's knapsack—a thing which the soldier can 
not well get along without, in which he must carry some things 
to afford him protection and support as he marches. Thus taxes 
are necessary burdens; and the question for the statesman or 
the legislator is, what shall be in this knapsack? How shall it 
be adjusted? Some of my friends here, some philanthropic 
gentlemen throughout the country, think it would be wise toad- 
just this knapsack with a single strap. 

Idonotso think. I think the knapsack so adjusted would 
cut into the flesh; I do not think it would be carried easily. 
I:can not think it would ever be comfortable. I think this 
burden should be adjusted in various ways as the judgment 
and experience of civilization has taught us. We have vari- 
ous methods of supporting the Government. Ours is a com- 
plex form of government. The citizen’s primary relation is to 
the township, then to the county, then to the State, then to the 
nation. Each of these has its peculiar claim upon the citizen for 
support. Each of them must have its methods by which its sup- 
port is to be obtained, 

Now, I am in favor of an income tax; and I wish to say by way 
of preface (while I do not think it necessary that anybody should 
apologize in the presence of an enlightened community for fa- 
voring an income tax) that our side of the question, the view of 
the people who favor an income tax, has not yet been as clearly 
and strongly presented as the opposing view has been. The op- 
position nas been more active. The opposition comes from men 
who are better able to express themselves, who have the ear of 
the people; who stand as it were upon the house tops. But the 
people who favor an income tax will be heard, never fear. Their 
day will come—if not now it will come in the good providence of 
om ot right always does come to prevail by and by. [Ap- 

use. 

4 But, Mr. Chairman, I was about to say I do not wish it un- 
derstood that I favor an income tax because I am a communist 
or a socialist, or because I wish to strike at the rights of prop- 
erty. I hold the right of private property to be sacred, and I 
do not desire to be classed among those who have any prejudice 
whatever against wealth, individual or corporate, when it is 
honestly acquired. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. 
suggestion? 

r. COOPER of Indiana. With pleasure. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. Blackstone, I believe, declares that gov- 
ernment is constituted for the purpose of securing to its subjects 
personal liberty, personal security, and the rights of private 
proverty. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. I agree with my friend. 

I was about to call attention to that branch of the subject: I 


Will my colleague allow me to make a 


was about to say that I have no prejudice against wealth hon- 
estly acquired. 

The position I take upon this question is not because I have 
the slightest animosity to the people who have been so fortu- 
nate and so thrifty as to accumulate wealth. Some trees in the 
forest are more hardy than others; they strike their roots deeper 
into the earth and lift their heads higher in the air; but they 
must therefore feel more the force of the storm and afford some 
sewer for those that grow with less strength and favor beside 

em. 

But, Mr. Chairman, why should aggregate wealth and the in- 
come from it pay a tax in the shape of an income tax? Some 
gentlemen say this is class legislation. All taxes in the nature 
of them must be classified. A tax on land is class legislation. 
It only affects land-owners. A tax on horses is class legislation. 
A tax on any kind of property specified by law is a tax upon 
those who hold that kind of property; and so a tax on incomes 
is no more class legislation than any other kind of a tax. 

But I was going to ask, why should a man who has a large in- 
come in the nature of the case pay an income tax? I heard it 
said on the floor of the House yesterday by a gentleman from 
New York, a very able gentleman, one for whom I have the 
very highest consideration— 

Now whether diamonds be used Fone rich or by the poor we did not stop 
to consider; and while I stand on floor to represent a constituency in 
this body, I hope I shall never be swayed to the right or to the left by the 
finan: condition of any person who may be affected by a system of reve- 
nue taxation. - 

Now, Mr. Chairman, that is not a correct principle. The gen- 
tleman is mistaken. He would not have said that if he had 
stopped to think. In the very nature of the case we must legis- 
late upon the conditions as they exist. Let me give you an il- 
lustration. On one side of a street, in a tenement building 
packed from cellarto garret, it may be there are five hundred 

ople. On the opposite side of the street is a mansion occupied 

y one man and his family. Must the five hundred on the op- 
posite side of the street pay five hundred times as much tax as 
the man with the mansion, who occupies it alone with his family? 
Or should the property be taken into account? Isit not as ex- 
pensive to take care of this one mansion on the part of the Gov- 
ernment as to take care of thattenement block? And ought not 
the one in that case to pay as much to support the Government 
as the five hundred? 

Again, taxes must be levied according to the ability of the 
taxpayer. The burden must be adjusted to the backs of those 
who are able to bear it. 

This is no new doctrine, Mr. Chairman. I have here a book. 
To my Republican colleagues on the fioor of this House I sup- 
pose must apologize for introducing a book, especially a school 

„into a political discussion, because if there is anything 
that will stir up a 5 it is a work on political economy. 
If there is anything that will arouse his antagonism and stir up 
all the bitterness in him it is a treatise on political economics. 
If there isanything that the Republican politician can not stand 
it is a theory. 

Thad heard theories denounced on this floor so often, as ap- 
plied to the discussion of politics, that I had come almost to the 
conclusion that the word theory was synonymous with heresy, 
and I went and looked to see what a theory was. In fact, I be- 
gan to get a little suspicious of anything. that was theoretical. 

have here the definition of a theory, from De Quincey, and I 
want to call your attention to it: 

A theory may be thus described: o in any science or ee 
that all the elements (that is, the forces, the modes of action, the phenomena, 
ete.) are given; but as ee) they exist in the mind as an unorganized chaos. 
Then steps in contemplation or reflective survey, to assign to them all their 
several places or relations; which shall be first, which middle, which last, 
which shall be end, which shall be means, which subordinate, which coördi- 
nate, which force isfor impulse, which for regulation, which absolute, which 
conditional, which purpose direct, which indirect or collateral, and so on. 
This introduction of organization among the facts or data of science is the- 


ory. A theory, therefore, may be defined an organic development to the un- 
derstanding of the relations between any systematic whole. 


Now, what our Republican friends despise is ‘‘an organic de- 
velopment to their understanding of the relations between any 
systematic whole.” They can take a fact, a single fact, whic 
may be an exception toall rules, and they can enjoy itimmensely, 
but they do despise to have that fact dressed into line and e 
to show its relation to all the other facts that surround it. It 
so often destroys all the arguments which they make. They can 
take a man ignorant of the general course of a stream toa point 
where it turns back for a little toward its source and convince 
him that the water runs up hill, butif he is permitted to get upon 
a higher ground so that he can see more, the error is dispelled. 
For instance, a protective tariff may be levied upon a certain ar- 
ticle of manufacture. The price may be high. A man invents 
a machine by which the cost of that article is greatly reduced. 

Now, taking the single fact of the reduction in price, our Re- 
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publican friends will argue to you thatit was the protective tariff 
that put down the price. 

Now, if you leave him there he is happy, but if you begin to 
theorize with him he is confused, perhaps angry, and he con- 
tents himself with denouncing your position as theory.“ He 


does not like to begin to consider the relation of things. An 
organic development to the understanding of the relations be- 
tween any systematic whole“ makes him unhappy. Laughter) 

But however much they may denounce professors and schoo: 
books, however much they may prefer to grope in the dark, how- 
ever much they may despise the philosophic side of human life 
and the efforton the part of the wise and the good to bring things 
into proper relations with each other, and to reduce them to 
some kind of a system by which the proper deductions can be 
drawn, it is only thus that man’s duty to his fellow can be made 

lain and the world advance upon right lines, and this good work 
b not likely to be abandoned for the benefit of Republican poli- 
ticians. Iread from Wayland’s Political Economy, on page 257, 
and I wish to invite attention to what this eminent scholar and 
wise philosopher says concerning the income tax: 

Theoretically, this is the most equitable of all taxes, since it taxes men 
exactly acco: to their abilities. Butas we have seen, if the percentage 
is ‘orm for all incomes, it involves an pve secon which bears heavily on 
those whose incomes are small. Torelievet two measures are employed. 
The first is to exempt all incomes below a specified amount. The other is 
to establish two or three grades of income, and make the percentage 2 
on the larger incomes. The chief objection to an income tax is the difficulty, 
almost impossibility, of ascert: men's real incomes, partly because 
many keep no accurate accounts, and partly because few comparatively will 
make‘truthful report of their incomes. 5 

Inquisitorial measures to discover actual incomes are exceedinglyoffen- 
sive. Moreover, as in the case of excises, the labor and cost of collecting this 
tax involves a serious drawback on the public Treasury. Notwiths 
all this, the British Government has employed this method of taxation for 
forty-five years, with such success that nearly one-sixth of the annual reve- 
nue of the kingdom is estimated to come m this source. The United 
States collected an income tax for ten yearsfrom 1803 to 1872, inclusive. The 

amount raised in any one year by this means was about sixty-one 
ms in 1866, from 460,170 persons assessed. Actual experience under the 
law tended to relieve difficulties and objections. 

That is what Prof. Wayland says about it. Theobjectionsare 
that it is inquisitorial and expensive. What tax law is not in- 

uisitorial? Take the law of the assessment of State and county 

es. The assessor takes an inventory of the property of the 
citizen and puts it upon record. Youmusttell how many horses 
Bon have, how many cattle you have, how many hogs you have, 
ow many pianos, how much money, how many of each one of the 
specified articles. There it is, for the public to come and ex- 
amine at any time. 

But why should not every citizen of this country be willing to 
have made known the amount which he does contribute toward 
the support of the Government, and the amount which he should 
contribute? 

This Government of ours is a great partnership, a great joint 
and several undertaking; and each has the right to know what 
the others are doing toward aes to maintain that great en- 
terprise. Each of us has a right to know whether we are all 
doing what we should toward bearing our part and share of the 
burden. As to the objection that this form of taxes is collected 
with difficulty and at great cost, I answer that the experience 
of our Government is entirely to the con 2 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish to call attention to the fact that 
Adam Smith, in his Wealth of Nations,” a publication that 
was given to the world in the same year with the Declaration of 
Independence—an author whom every tariff reformer loves to 
quote, and whose authority none of us question—laid down this 
proposition on taxation: 

The subjects of every State ought to contribute towards the 
the Government, as nearly as le, in proportion to their respective 
abilities; that is, in proportion to the revenue which they respectively en- 
joy under the protection of the State. 

This was his first great maxim. 

I have here also John Stuart Mill and others. T shall not take 
the time to read from them, because I do not know how many 
others may desire to speak, but I want to call attention to the 
fact that eminent students and high authorities favor this form 
of taxation. 

According to this maxim of Adam Smith, we should consider 
both the ability of the citizen to pay and the amount of benefits 
derived. Now, Mr. Chairman, if a man who is annually in re- 
ceipt of an income exceeding $4,000 has not the ability to pay, 
pray who has? 

But to whom do the benefits of government accrue? In their 
pinag and local jurisdictions I grant you the farmer, the hum- 

le mechanic, and the tradesman is r benefited and pro- 
tected. He has his roads, his schools, and his courts; but for 
these he pays most liberally. He pays on his on his 
home, on his cattle, and even on his faithful dog. Nothing 


escapes. 
But as to the Federal Government, what protection or benefit 
does he obtain, as compared with his more successful and more 


support of 


opulent neighbor? What does the General Government do for 

e farmer? 

Mr. Chairman, the best way to arrive at a correct conclusion 
as to who obtains most protection from government is to con- 
sider who would be at the greatest loss if government should be 
abandoned. How would it affect your constituents? 

I will tell you who my constituents are. Mostof themare the 
hardy farmers of Central Indiana. I feel that I do not exagger- 
ate, Mr. Chairman, when I say that if you withdraw the proteo- 
tion of government, if you abandon this magnificent structure 
which we have reared here, the greatest Republic that the world 
has ever seen, the Indiana farmer, self-supporting, self-respect- 
ing, and self-maintaining, will suffer least of all. {Applause on 
the Democratic side.] There he is. There is his home nestling 
on the hillside, his acres spreading out before him on the plain 
down to the brook, or the river's brink. He is inured to toil, 
and accustomed to self-reliance. 

Now withdraw your government! What becomes of him? He 
ison the ground. He went there in advance of your govern- 
ment. He and his ancestors went there when that was a wild 
country, inhabited by wild men, and when wild nature held her 
sway. If he maintained himself then, he can maintain himself 
now. If as a pioneer, with noother protection than his rifle hung 
over his door and his faithful dog on guard, he could prosper 
then, he can prosper now. You need him more than he needs 
you. 

But if you abandon your Government, the Government of this 
Republic, what becomes of your stocks, of 5 bonds, of your 
corporations, and all of these intangible and incorporeal rights 
the machinations of the mind of man that are built up under the 
protection of government? They will disappear like the airy 
fabric of a dream. 

Therefore I say the men who have incomes, the men who have 
property of this character, are the most greatly benefited. 

Take the list of these committees, and consider the character 
of the work we do here, and I will ask your careful attention to 
the question whether or not some people should not pay some- 
thing of their incomes on the score of benefits received? Take 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, the first one to which my 
mind is directed. Who travels abroad? Who is benefited by 
the courtesies and by the services of the magnificent establish- 
ments that we maintain in all Christendom? Why, not the peo- 
pio whom I represent. Of course, ultimately, Mr. Chairman, I 

o not say that we are not benefited by maintaining these insti- 
tutions and by maintaining this Government, but I mean finan- 
cially, immediately, and directly. Itis the people who have in- 
comes. Itis partly for them that we send ministers abroad to 
5 at home to them and for their protection in the lands beyond 
the seas. 

The Committee on Interstate Commerce, for whom do they 
consider questions? The Committee on the Judiciary, what 
questions come before the judiciary of the United States, the 
Supreme Court, and the other Federal courts? Questions relat- 
ing to corporations, questions between citizens of different States, 
Take the Committee on Manufactures, the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, the Committee on the Pacific Rail- 
roads, the Committee on Mines and Mining, the Committee on 
Patents. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the most important factors in the ma- 
terial development of our country in the last half century has 
been our patent system, the patents which the Government has 
granted and issued to those who have obtained them. I do not 
desire to speak in derogation of these great instrumentalities of 
civilization. I honor the mind and the man that have been able 
to drag the secrets of nature to light and wield them for the 
benefitofhumanity. Butnevertheless, upon the patents granted 
by the Government which have insured to the owners of them 
for a certain length of time the protection of their inventions 
and of all the benefits that might flow from them, mighty for- 
tunes have been reared. 

Take away the protection of the Government and how could 
the inventor maintain his right to his patent or to the benefits 
thereof, and ought he not therefore, willingly and cheerfully, 
out of the magnificent fortune which he has been able to obtain 
through the protection given to him by the Government, contrib- 
ute for the support of that government? In further illustration I 
mugas go through the whole of the work which we do here in 

Jongress. : 

Mr. Chairman, the ey jan work done by the Government of 
the United Strtes in the legislative, the executive, and the 
judicial departments, is work which protects and maintains 
the rights of men of great means, of individuals who have ac- 
cumulated fortunes so vast that no narrow limits can circum- 
scribe them, of corporations so great that they have passed be- 
yond the limits of States and extend from one continent's edge 
to the other. 
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These are the people for whom the aid of Government is most 
frequently invoked: these are the people whose interests the 
great Departments of the Government—of War, of State, and 
of the Navy—are most frequently summoned to preserve and 
protect. And if it be true, why should not the burdens fall 
upon them? 

Before I sit down I wish to call attention to one instructive 
fact. An income tax has been in operation in Great Britain for 
many years. I believe it was first used by William Pitt. The 
income tax in great Britain collectsa very large part of the rev- 
enue of the Government. To make this clear let me read to you 
an extract from a recent review of the tax system of Great Brit- 
ain, showing who it is that pays the taxes there. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. May I interrupt my friend? 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. I will yield for a brief interrup- 
tion, if I have time. How much time have I remaining, Mr. 
Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. Not quite two minutes. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. Then my friend will pardon me, 
but I can not yield. 

In this review of the tax system of Great Britain the author 
says: ? 

The man of fortune, with a fine estate, and the accumulations of a prudent 
ancestor, has to pay the State a heavy assessment upon its total value be- 
fore he can enter on his inheritance. Be Days taxes on his rents and divi- 
dends as often as he receives them. He pays them on his country seat 
and k. and on his more costly town mansion. He pays, though very 
lightly, at his breakfast table in the morning; if he goes out hunting, he 
pays upon his horse and hounds; if he shoots, he pays upon his 1 — — 
and dogs, and for his own license to sport; and he pays on his at the 
covert side, and on the cigar which circles its smoke into the air. If his 
wife drives out he 12 upon the coachman, the horses, the carriage, the 
armorial bearings. If he gives a dinner gent pars upon the plate, upon 
the wines, and upon the butler and footman be hischair. He pays a tax 
on the insurance of his house; he paysif he goes to law, and if adds to 
his estate he pays still more. 

Now, in conclusion, I want to present a summary from the ap- 
pendix to this book, which contains an exhibit in tabulated form 
showing how the taxes are distributed in Great Britain. This 
statement shows that the upper and middle classes in the 
United Kingdom pay an income tax for this year of £13,000,745, 
while all the taxes paid by them aggregates £54,000,000. The 
manual-labor classes pay £29,000,112. 

Of this, however, £13,000,140 is the tax onalcohol and tobacco, 
and £6,000,490 of this is the tax for the intemperate and exces- 
sive consumption of alcohol. So that leaving out these two 
items, which are voluntary in their character and may be 
avoided if desired by the consumer, leaving them out, the taxes 
peia by the laboring classes are less than £10,000,000, as against 
£54,000,000 for the upper and middle classes. 

So you see, Mr. Chairman, that a country which has been 
civilized for more than five hundred years and has given to the 
world its literature and its laws, a country which has made a 
study of the rights of the citizen as related to the rights of 
the sovereign, a country where Anglo-Saxon liberty had its 
birth and where each item in the great charter was won by the 
sword and sealed by the blood of a liberty-loving people—that 
5 has ſor many years taxed incomes, and still continues 
so to do. : 

Mr. Chairman, we vote upon ourselves taxes which we would 
pay to no king. We exempt those from taxation who, should 
they ask such immunity under a monarchy, would be answered 
by a bloody revolution. Being free we can afford to be just— 
and we will not be just until we Eee the burdens of govern- 
ment upon those who are most able to bear them and who share 
most largely in its benefits. [Prolonged applause.] 

[Mr. WRIGHT of Pennsylvania addressed the House. See 
Appendix.] 

Mr. PEARSON addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. RYAN, I move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. BROOKSHIRE hay- 
ing resumed the chair as Speaker pro re, Mr. PENDLE- 
TON of West Virginia, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, reported that that committee, 
having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce 
taxation, to provide revenue for the Government, and for other 
3 had come to no resolution thereon. 

_ Mr. SMITH of Illinois. I move that the House do now ad- 
journ. 

Tae motion was agreed to, 

And bev padre f (at 9 o'clock and 47 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned until Monday, January 29, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 
Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and resolutions of the fol- 
lowing titles were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. BOWER of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 5484) to pro- 


vide for a public building at Winston, N. C.—to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 5485) to amend ‘‘An act 
authorizing the construction of a bridge across the East River 
between the city of New York and Long Island,” approved 
March 3, 1887—to the Committee on Interstateand Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. BRODERICK: A bill (H. R. 5486) to prohibit the ma- 
licious intermeddling with pensions and in for pensions, 
and prescribing the punishment therefor—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CHICKERING: A bill (H. R. 5487) to provide a life- 
saving station at Ontario, in the State of New York—to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RITCHIE: A bill (H. R. 5488) to amend section 3117 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States,in relation to the 
coasting trade on the Great Lakes—to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MAGUIRE: A bill (H. R. 5501) toamend sections 4556, 
4557, 4558, and 4559 of the Revised Statutes, relating to the in- 
spection, equipment, and repair of merchant vessels—to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, a bill H. R. 5002) torepeal sections 4532, 4533, and 4534, and 
toamend sections 4516 and 4529 of the Revised Statutes, all relat- 
ing to the employment of seamen on merchant vessels—to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5503) to amend sections 4596 and 4597 of the 
Revised Statutes, relating to offenses committed by seamen em- 
ployed by merchant vessels, and to provide punishments for 
such offenses—to the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 


eries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5504) to amend sections 4520, 4522, 4526, 
4530, 4547, 4561, 4564, 4566, 4572, and 4612 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, relating to the employment, care, discharge 
and payment of seamen employed on merchant vessels—to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5505) to amend sections 4581, 4582, 4583, and 
4600 of the Revised States, and to repeal sections 19 and 20 of an 
act entitled “An act to remove certain burdens on the American 
merchant marine and to encourage the American foreign carry- 
ing trade, and for other 5 June 26, 1884 — to the 
Committee on Merchant ine and Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5505) to regalate the construction of sea- 
men’s quarters on merchant vessels, to provide for the security 
and comfort, and to prevent the oppression of American seamen 
employed on merchant vessels—to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. : 

By Mr. OUTHWAITE: A joint resolution (H. Res. 123) au- 
thorizing the wearing the distinctive badge adopted by the 
Regular Army and Navy Union upon all occasions of ceremony 
to the Committee on Nilitary irs. 

By Mr. MEYER: A resolution requesting the Secretary of 
War to inform the House with reference to the proposed lock 
n Plaquemine, La., ete.—to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 

rs. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BERRY: A bill(H. R. 5489) for the relief of Fannie Bost- 
ee widow of Martin V. Strader—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. BLANCHARD (by request): A bill (H. R. 5490) for the 
relief of Mary J. Barrow, late of Orleans Parish, State of Louisi- 
ana, for stores and supplies alleged to have been taken by the 
military forces of the United States for their use during the sup- 
pression of the rebellion—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BOWER of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 5491) for the 
relief of Calvin J. Cowles and George B. Hanna—to the Commit- 
tee on Claims, 

By Mr. BOATNER: A bill (H. R. 5492) for the relief of James 
J. Dundas to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BRETZ: A bill (H. R. 5493) granting a pension to James 
A. aeo the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOLMAN: A bill (H. R.5494) granting a pension to 
Thomas H. Kennedy—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5495) to correct the military record of Alonzo 
Carter—to the Committee on Military Affairs. : 

By Mr. McDEARMON: A biil (H. R. 5106) for the relief of A. 
L. Dunlap, of Gibson County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War 


By Mr. MEIKLEJOHN: A bill (H. R. 5497) to remove the 
charge of desertion from the record of George K. Bullock—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. MEREDITH: A bill (H. R. 5498) for the relief of Mrs. 
Mary Prettyman—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WHEELER of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 5499) for the re- 
lief John T. Lehman, of Lauderdale County, Ala.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SPRINGER: A bill (H. R. 5500) for the relief of Wil- 
liam Gray—to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and pa- 
pers were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALDRICH: Petition of Edward L. Venning and 18 
others, e corporations of Chicago, protesting against 
the passage of the Wilson tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BOWERS of California: Sixteen petitions of 1,301 citi- 
zens of the Seventh Congressional district of California, for es- 
tablishment of a Government telegraph and telephone service— 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. BRETZ: Petition of James A. Padgett, Company G, 
Twenty-second Regiment Indiana Infantry Volunteers, for a spe- 
cial act of Congress for pension—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, resolutions of Indianapolis Sp a in ween Union, No. 1, 
concerning Government ownership of telegraph lines—to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr, BRICKNER: Petition of 68 citizens of Jackson, Wash- 
ington County, Wis., protesting against any change of existin 
law on barley and barley malt—to the Committee on Ways an 
Means. 

By Mr. BUNDY: Resolution of John Woolman, of Union Vet- 
eran Union for Ohio and Kentucky, asking that the question of 

ions have a speedy solution and settlement, and that soldiers 

ve preference in the oponon tooffice of honorand profit, 

qualifications being equal—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BURROWS: Petition of G. E. Page and others, of 
Marshall, Mich., praying for the passage of the Manderson- 
Hainer bill in the interests of fraternal society and college jour- 
nals—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. CHICKERING: Petition and resolutions of the Gard- 
ness Corners Grange, No. 560, New York. against the manufac- 
ture and sale of oleomargarine—to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

Also, petition of citizens of Minneto, Oswego County, N. V., 
against the passage of the Wilson bill—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. COCKRELL: Petition in reference to town sites of 
Enid, Oklahoma Territory—to the Committee on Railways and 
Canals. 

By Mr. COMPTON: Papers to accompany H. R. 5473, for re- 
Per John H. Waring, deceased—to the Committee on War 

ims. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Protest of 34 employés of 
Lewis Knitting Company, of Janesville, Wis., against a change 
in the present duty on knitted underwear—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, protest of J. B. Green, H. F. Bliss, W. T. Vankirk and 
others, residents of Janesville, Wis., against any change in the 
present duty on knitted underwear to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

By Mr. COUSINS: Petition of the residents of Iowa Soldiers’ 
Home, of Marshalltown, Iowa, for the enactment of an equitable 
service-pension law—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of citizen and soldiers, of Marshall County, Iowa, 
for an equitable service-pension law—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Kansas: Petition of citizens of Florence, 
Kans,, in the interest of the fraternal society and college jour- 
nals—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. DANIELS: Preambles and resolutions adopted by the 
lithographers of the cities of New York, Brooklyn, and Jersey 
City, praying for a specilic duty on lithographic goods in lieu 
of an ad valorem duty—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of green and flint glass bottle-workers of Lan- 
caster, N. J., protesting against any reduction of duty on glass 
bottles—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DE FOREST: Petitions of citizens of Bethel, Conn., 
for retention of present tax on leaf tobacco—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. i 

By Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts: Petition of 96 citizens of 
Grainville, Mass., interested in the manufacture of toys, irre- 

tive of party, protesting against the Wilson bill—to the 
mmittee on Ways and Means. 


Also, protest of 63 citizens and residents of Chicopee, Mass., 
against the knitted-underwear schedule of the Wilson bill—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HARTMAN: Protest of F. E. Evans and 36 others, of 
Truly, Mont., against the Wilson bill—to the Committee on 
ways and Means. 

Also, protests of D. J. Kalhar, of Laurel, Mont., and B. F. 
Stanton and 218 others, of Bozeman, Mont., against the Wilson 
bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, protests of C. W. Butler and 79 others, of Glendive, 
Mont., and S. S. Hobson and 14 others, of Lewistown, Mont., 
against the passage of the Wilson bill—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, protest of Norton & Lyons, Edward Arneson, and 29 
others, against the passage of the Wilson bill—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HEINER of Pennsylvania: Petition of Amalgamated 
Association of Iron and Steel Workers of Apollo, Pa., protesting 
against the pee of the Wilson tariff bill—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HICKS: Protest of glass-workers and citizens of Ev- 
erett, Pa., against the passage of the Wilson tariff bill—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, protest of citizens of Kearney, Bedford County, Pa., 
against the enactment of the Wilson bill—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, pree of iron-workers of Tyrone, Pa., for defeat of the 
Wilson bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, protest of iron-workers of Altoona, Pa., against the en- 
actment into law of the measure known as the Wilson bill—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of coal-miners of Lilly, Cambria County, Pa., 
praying for the defeatof the measure known as the Wilson bill— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. IKIRT: Petition of 75 citizens of Canfield, Ohio, ask- 
ing for the speedy passage of the Wilson tariff bill—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McCALL: Petition of Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
for the establishment of a system of lights in Boston Harbor, in 
accordance with the recommendations of the Light-House 
Board—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, protest of the American Protective League, against the 
paseo of the Wilson bill—to the Committee on Ways and 

8. 


ean 

By Mr. McETTRICK: Petition of Boston Chamber of Com- 
meree, to establish alight-house within 6 miles of Boston Light 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

Also, petition of H. P. Whitcomb and others, that the duties 
upon ready-made clothing and wearing apparel be made 80 per 
cent ad valorem—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr.MEIKLEJOHN: Petition of citizens of Omaha, Nebr., 
for reduction of postage to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. MEYER: Petition favoring the passage of an act rel- 
ative to an act to amend the act of February 14, 1885—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. : 

By Mr. MORSE: Petition of the Boston Board of Commerce, 
asking for a light-ship for Boston Harbor—to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, memorial from the mayor and city government of Bos- 
ton, in favor of resuming work at the Charlestown navy-yard in 
order to relieve the distress among the workmen of the city—to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. NORTHWAY: Remonstrance of Allen W. Gillis and 
81 others, of Kinsman, Trumbull County, Ohio, against the pas- 
sage of the Wilson bill to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. O'NEIL: Petition of Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
in favor of light-ships and range lights in Boston Harbor—to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. OUTHWAITE: Petition of Trades and Labor Assem- 
bly, of Columbus, Ohio, urging the passage of an act for the 
better protection of Americin labor, ete.—to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. PEARSON: Petition of H. C. Parker and 15 other eit- 
izens of Bethel Township, Monroe County, Ohio, protesting 
against the passage of the Wilson tariff bill—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PERKINS: Petition of citizens of Salix, Iowa, in be- 
half of admitting certain publications to the mails as second- 
class matter—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
Roads. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Petition of Henry A. Brown, favoring 
the duty on sugar to the Commiitee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON of Michigan: Petition of B. D. Mo- 
Naughton, James Cilley, E. H. Stiles, T. M. Reed, J. S. Wall- 
ing, and C. P. Lillie, asking for the passage of the Manderson- 
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Hainer bill for amending the postal laws—to the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. SCHERMERHORN: Petition of 30 agriculturists of 
the State of Maine, asking for the regulation by law of the sale 
of oleomargarine—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a petition and resolution of 6,000 citizens and wage-earn- 
ers, of Amsterdam, N. Y., employed in the manufacture of car- 

ts, knitted goods, steel springs, brooms, paper, and paper 
Foxes protesting against the passage by Congress of the Wilson 
bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SHERMAN: Petition of 1,000 men of Little Falls, 
N. Y., against the passage of the Wilson bill—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. f 

By Mr. SPRINGER: Memorial of William H. Condon, proc- 
tor in admiralty, Chicago, Ill., praying the passage of a bill to 
allow an additional circuit and district judge for the northern 
district of Illinois—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE: Petition of Washington Camp, 
No. 345, Pennsylvania Patriotic Order Sons of America, of Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia, Pa., for the passage of bill introduced 
by William A. Stone for restriction of immigration—to the 
Committee on the J miaa. 

By Mr. TATE: Petition in behalf of the passage of House bill 
3183, for the punishment of train wrecking—to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. : 

By Mr. TERRY: Petition of citizens of Sacramento, Cal., for 
the enactment of House bill No. 4737, to create the office of fore- 
man of presswork, etc., in the United States Government Print- 
ing Office at Washington, D. C.—to the Committee on Printing. 

y Mr. WHITE: Petition of L. B. Strong and 134 others, citi- 
zens of Cleveland, Ohio, against the passage of the Wilson tariff 
bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of B. F. Briggs and 103 others, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, against the passage of the Wilson tariff bill—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WILSON of Ohio: Petition of W. F. McCormick and 
89 others, of Madison and Fayette counties, Ohio, against the 
pee of the Wilson tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

By Mr. WILSON of West Virginia: Petition of D. C. Westen- 
haver and 300 other citizens of Berkeley County, W. Va., in favor 
of the prompt passage of the Wilson bill, and especially in favor 
of put raw material on the free list—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, resolution instructing the Committee on Appropriations 
to report an item on the sundry civil bill for the purchase of the 
Lincoln Memorial House, in the city of Washington, D. C.—to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. WISE: Two petitions of citizens of Richmond, Va., 
that the journals of fraternal societies and colleges be admitted 
to the mails as second-class matter—to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. 


SENATE, 
MONDAY, January 29, 1894. 


1 by Rev. HUGH JOHNSTON, D. D., of the city of Wash- 
ton. r 
e Journal of the proceedings of Friday last was read and 
approved. 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tions, and they were thereupon signed by the Vice-President: 

A bill (H. R. 356) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
reserve from sale certain land in the abandoned Fort Cummings 
military reservation, and for other purposes; 

A bill (H. R. 3689) authorizing the Gulf, Beaumont and Kansas 
City Railroad Company to bridge the Neches and Sabine Rivers, 
in the States of Texas and Louisiana; and 

A joint resolution (S. R. 55) providing for the erection of fire 
escapes and bridges at the Government Printing Office, and fire 
escapes at the Maltby Building. 

COLUMBIA INSTITUTION FOR DEAF AND DUMB. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT sopeta Mr. VILAS director on the 
of the Senate of the Columbia Institution for the Instruc- 
tion of the Deaf and Dumb to fill the vacancy occasioned by the 
resignation of E. C. Walthall as a Senator from the State of 
Mississippi. 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate acommunica- 

tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting an agree- 
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ment with the Nez Perce tribe of Indians -in Idaho, together 
with the report of the commission appointed to negotiate with 
those Indians, and a draft of a bill to confirm and ratify the 
agreement, and to carry the same into effect; which, with the 
accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, transmitting a communication from the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, together with a schedule giy- 
ing the names of the settlers upon the Crow Creek and Winne- 
bago Reservation, in South Dakota, and the amount of damages 
sustained by them between February 27, 1885, and April 17, 1885; 
which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. BERRY. I present resolutions adopted by the city coun- 
cil of Fort Smith, Ark., in favor of the construction of a bridge 
across the Arkansas River at Van Buren in that State, for the 
pee of affording transportation for what is known as the 

ort Smith and Van Buren Electric Railway. I move that the 
resolution be referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. DOLPH. I voice some protests this morning against the 
passage of the so-called Wilson tariff bill. I hold in my hand a 
communication to the Congress of the United States, signed by 
13 operatives in the Portland (Oregon) Rope and Binder Twine 
Manufactory. All the persons who sign this memorial are em- 
ployés and they are all the employés in the establishment. The 
memorialists say: 


wish to protest against 
d to 10 t ad val and also against le 
per poun r cen orem, the removal of the en- 
tire duty from 5 


ot this country. We 
to 


Mr. VEST. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. VEST. The rules require that a succinct statment of a 
petition, ifany,shall be made. The Senator from Oregon is now 
proceeding to read the memorial he presents. [hold in my hand 
petitions on various subjects here, and I could indulge in the 
same practice. 

Mr. DOLPH. I can not make a more succinct statement than 
Iam doing. The memorial is only one page long, and what I am 
reading is a very small portion of it. 


Mr. VEST. The Senator is proceeding to read an argument 
against the tariff bill. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the rule 
bearing upon this point. 


The Secretary read clause 4 of Rule VII, as follows: - 

Every petition or memorial shall be signed by the petitioner or memorial- 
ist and have indorsed thereon a brief statement of its contents and shall be 
presented and referred without debate. 

Mr. DOLPH. I will conform myself to that rule. I am not 
making any debate. I was simply stating the substance of the 
memorial. : 

Mr. VEST. I understand the Senator to be reading the me- 
morial, The rules require that there shall be a brief statement 
of the petition or memorial, showing generally its contents. If 
the Senator can read the memorial he presents I can read all I 
have here, and the rule would be nullified. 

Mr. DOLPH. I do not know that there has been any rule 
prescribing what a brief statement is. 

Mr. VEST. I make the point that we may havea distinct un- 
derstanding. I shall proceed to read on the other side if this 
practice is to go on. ! 

Mr. DOLPH. We shail all have time before we get through 
with the tariff bill to make arguments and to read papers. 

Mr. VEST. That is possible. 

Mr. DOLPH. There is no question about that. However, I 
do not wish to violate the rule. I supposed that Icould read a 
few extracts from this statement, which, as I said, is only a page 
long, without violating the rule. It has often been done here. 

r. VEST. It is a violation of the rule, in my judgment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair hopes the Senator from 
Oregon will comply with the rule which has been read. 

Mr. DOLPH. tis what I propose to do. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The rule requires that a brief 
statement of the contents shall be made. 

Mr. DOLPH. ButI am not going to accept the judgment of 
the Senator from Missouri as to what the rule means. Thereis 
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where the trouble comes in. I propose to exercise my own 
judgment. 

Mr. VEST. Then I ask for a ruling by the Chair as to whether 
the Senator from Oregon can read the memorial. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks that under the 
rule the memorial can be read only by unanimous consent. Does 
the Senator from Oregon ask unanimous consent? 

Mr. DOLPH. IU was not proposing to read the entire memo- 
rial. As I said, the memorial comes from the operatives, and 
all the operatives in this establishment. In it they voice their 
objections to the tariff bill and show that if the material for 
making rope and binding-twine be put on the free list or the 
duty reduced, it will affect their wages. The memorial is sup- 
plemented by a letter which states the matter more at length; 
and I shall find time to read the letter in the Senate one of these 
days, before we get through with the tariff discussion, 

Mr. VEST. I have no objection to that. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The memorial will be referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. DOLPH. [also present resolutions adopted by the North 
Pacific Sheep-Breeders and Woolgrowers’ Association, ata meet- 
ing recently held in Salem, Oreg., in which they call attention 
to the effect of the removal of the duty upon wool and the ad- 
mission of free wool would have upon that industry, and ask 
Congress not to pass any bill which will destroy the industry. 
This communication comes from a very important association of 
people, embracing several States, and Lask that it be printed as 
a document, and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Oregon? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. VEST presented a memorial of Local Assembly, No. 
10051, of Rolla, Mo., remonstrating aguas the issuance by the 
Government of interest-bearing bonds; which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. s 

He also presented the petition of Richard F. Mohr and other 
citizens of Hardin, Mo., praying for the passage of the Mander- 
son-Hainer bill, providing an amendment of the postal laws; 
which was referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 
Roads. 

He also presented the memorial of John Dryden and other cit- 
izens of St. Francois County, Mo., remonstrating against the 

ge of the clause of the Wilson tariff bill rela to the 
uty on lead ore; which was referred to the Committee on Fi- 


nance. 

Mr. LODGE presented a memorial of Lodge No. 127, Patrons 
of Husbandry, of Amesbury, Mass., remonstrating against the 
passage of the Wilson tariff bill; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of George O. Proctor and 12 other 
citizens, and of Washington Council, No. 9, Home Council, of 
Somerville, all in the State of Massachusetts, praying for the 
enactment of more favorable postal laws in the interest of fra- 
ternal societies and college journals: which were referred to the 
Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented petitions of Prof. Harrison Allen, director 
of the Wistar Institute of Anatomy and Biology of the Uni- 
University of Pennsylvania; of B. P. Ramond, president, and 19 
other members of the faculty of Wesleyan University, Middle- 
town, Conn.; of Rey. A. W. 3 9 other citizens of Middle- 
town, Conn., and of Prof. Harris H. Wilder and 12 other mem- 
bers of the faculty of Smith College, Northampton, Mass., praying 
ing for the removal of-all duties upon scientific and philosophic 
apparatus whose chief use is for instruction or research; which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. QUAY presented memorials of John McDermott, Samuel 
H. Davis, George Hackett, and 663 other American workmen of 
McKean County, Pa.; and of Wayne Patterson, C. Fox, J. H. 
Burr, and 59 other citizens of Saigertown, Pa., remonstrating 

t the of the Wilson tariff bill; which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented the petition of Elwood T. Keener and other 
cigar manufacturers of risburg, Pa., praying for the impo- 
sition of a uniform duty of 35 per cent on unstemmed leaf to- 
baeco; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented the memorial of W. P. James, J. W. Stew- 
art, John Stilz and 96 other merchant tailors of Philadelphia, 
Pa., members of the Merchant Tailors’ Exchange of the United 
States, remonstrating against the e of the Wilson tariff 
bill, and particularly against any e being made in the duty 
onclothing; which was refe to the ttee on Finance, 

He also presented memorials of J. M. Miller and 130 other 
citizens of Pittsburg; of James Blythe and 14 others, citizens of 
Pennsylvania; of John Baker and 22 other citizens of Pittsburg, 
and of Union No. 48, of Tarentum, all in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, remonstrating against a reduction of the duty on green 


and flint glass bottles; which were referred to the Committee on 


Finance. 


He also presented a petition of the Trades’ League of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., praying thata direct appropriation be made for the 


ten larger post-offlees as recommended by the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral; which was referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and 
Post-Roads. 


He also presented petitions of James E. Watterson and 77 other 
citizens of Kittanning: of William M. Geesaman and 40 other 
citizens of Shippensburg; of John T. Reed and 14 other citizens 
of Lancaster; of J. M. dis and 32 other citizens of Phila- 
delphia; of Council No, 251, Royal Arcanum, of Kittanning, and 
of M. R. Allen and 439 other citizens of Washington, all the 
State of Pennsylvania, praying for the passage of the Mander- 
son-Hainer bill providing an amendment of the postal laws; 
Tuo were referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post- 

oads, 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I present a memorial of the General As- 
sembly of the State of Colorado. While I understand that the 
proper course of business requires that a petition or memorial 
shall be presented without comment, for reference to the appro- 
priate committee, I trust I may have unanimous consent to call 
the attention of the Senate to this memorial, inasmuch as it dif- 
fers from any other which may be presented and pertains par- 
ticularly to the Commonwealth which my colleague and I rep- 
resent. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I do not think the rule applies 
to memorials from State Legislatures. 

Mr. HOAR. It does not apply to them. 

at DOLPH. The memorial of a State Legislature may be 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Yes; it may be read. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The General Assembly of the State of 
Colorado was called to meet in special session by the governor. 
The reasons for calling it together had been stated at length by 
the governor by proclamation, and among other reasons given 
was in order that the Legislature might provide that foreign 
silver dollars containing not less than 3712 grains of fine silver, 
and upon the present ratio of 16 of silver to 1 of gold, shall be a 
e tender for the payment of all debts, public and private 
collectible within the State of Colorado. e Legislature me 
in pursuance to that call, and among its first acts was a repudia- 
tion by both branches of the General Assembly of either the in- 
tention or the right of the State to legislate respecting its cur- 
rency. 

These resolutions are most forcibly expressed. Task that the 
resolutions may be read as bearing testimony to the fact that the 
people of Colorado stand or fall with the laws of the rest of their 
country, and that they accept the situation, painful and unfair 
as it has been. I may add the pleasing fact that although the 
silver industry has been stricken down within the State, pros- 
perity is returning within its borders and its citizens have found 
other channels of industry. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The memorial will be read. 

The memorial was read, and referred to the Committee on 
Finance, as follows: 


House concurrent resolution No. 2, By Mr. Kilton. 

Whereas Davis H. Waite, governor of the State of Colorado, has by proc- 
lamation summoned the ninth General Assembly of the State of Colorado 
in extraordinary session for the gg atone of 1 ating upon certain sub- 

and among th: 


not less than BA pers 
fine silver, and upon the present ratio of 16 of silver to I of gold, be — 


Whereas the object of said recommendation is to secure from this General 
Assembly legislation authorizing the payment of debts and obligations 
within this State in dollars of the Republic of Mexico and other fo gov- 
ernments, of a value now fluctua in the neighborhood of 56 cents; and 

Whereas the result of such legislation would to flood our State with a 
depreciated and spurious currency, and to subject our people to all the evils 
incident thereto; and 


to 


Whereas Congress having, within the exercise of un ted constitu- 
tional powers, undertaken to provide a currency for the whole country and 
to secure the benefit of it to the people by 1 tion to this end, has denied 
the quality of legal tender to foreign coins: Now, therefore, 

Be it resolved by ths house of representatives of tha ninth Genenal Assembly of 
the State of Colorado (ihe Senate co Js t we hereby unequivocally 
condemn any attempt at legislation as vè recommended as unwise, in- 
expedient, and of doubtful constitutionality, and tending to into dis- 
repute the great State of Colorado and her people; and we hereby denounce 
eee pore peed ype S m to the wishes and in de- 
fiance of the repeal earnest, and emphatic protests of the people of the 


State; and 
Beit further resolved by the General Assembly of the State of Colorado, That ! 


ta! 
Passed t f representatives the 12th day of January, A. D. 1804. 
8 E. M. AMMONS, 


Speaker Houss of Representatives, 


Passed the senate the 13th of January, A. D. 1834. 
$ oF D. H. NICHOLS, 
Liewtenant- 


Mr. PEFFER. By request of the petitioner, I present to the 
Senate a copy of a petition that has been presented in the House 
of Representatives. It is by a well-known citizen of Kansas, the 
lieutenant- governor of the State, and it relates to a subject 
which will soon come before this body for action, namely, that 
of taxation. The subject-matter of the petition refers to a grad- 
uated igh 4 taxation. In view of the importance of the mat- 
ter, I move that the petition and the accompanying draft of a 
bill be printed as a miscellaneous document for the use of the 
Senate, and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. STOCKBRIDGE presented petitions of Hall of Star Coun- 
cil, No. 89, Royal Arcanum, of Detroit, Mich., and of sundry cit- 
izens of Marshall, Mich., in the interest of the fraternal society 
and college journal, praying for the Lan of the Manderson- 
Hainer bill, providing an amendment of the postal laws; which 
were i sa to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented memorials of 51 employés of W. Denton & 
Co., of Centerville, Mich.; of 68 citizens of Centerville, Mich., 
and of the Knit Goods Association of Cohoes, N. Y., remon- 
strating against the passage of the Wilson tariff bill, on account 
of its effect upon knitted goods; which were referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I present memorials of 263 citizens of Cin- 
cinnati; of 120 citizens of Harrison; of 35 citizens of Oxford; of 
95 citizens of Granville; of 77 citizens of Zane; of 61 citizens of 
Canton; of 59 citizens of Saline; of 77 citizens of Franklin; of 
sun citizens of Medina; of 78 citizens of Clarksfield; of 11 cit- 
izens of Smith; of 94 citizens of Jackson, all in the State of Ohio, 
and of the American Protective Tariff League, of New York 
City, remonstrating against the pagsage of the Wilson tariff bill. 

ese are similar to memorials I have heretofore presented. 
{wish to call attention to the fact that the memo are not 


in the ordinary form. Although they are on printed heads, 
they are signed by a great mass of . I think 
I have presented about 300 memorials of a similar character, 


signed, as will appear upon their face, by citizens not only able 
to write, but able to write well, earnestly urging that the Ameri- 
can Congress may defeat the so-called Wilson bill. They depict 
in strong lan the condition of suffering and want in man 
portions of the State of Ohio, and they beg that Congress wil 
tpone any action upon the tariff question at present. I move 
hat the memorials be referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented memorials of 390 business men and 
woolgrowers of the Territory of New Mexico, remonstrating 
n erat placing wool on the free list; which were referred to the 

ttee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry manufacturers and 
dealers in glass, of Findlay, Ohio, remonstrating against a re- 
duction of the duty on window glass; which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. . 

He also presented a memorial of the Board of Trade of Spring- 
field, Ohio, remonstrating inst the imposition of an income 
tax; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also 5 petitions of Anthony Wayne Council, No. 88, 
National Union, of Defiance, Ohio, and of sundry citizens of Bryan, 
Ohio, praying for the passage of the Manderson-Hainer bill pro- 
viding an amendment of the postal laws; which were referred 
to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the Columbus (Ohio) Trades 
and Labor Assembly, praying for the enactment of legislation 
for the better protection of American labor, the enforcement of 
the law of domicile, and the restriction of immigration; which 
was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. CULLOM presented a petition of the Union League Club, 
of Chicago, mapang for the enactmentof legislation provid- 
ing an additional circuit judge for the seventh judicial circuit, 
and also for an additional judge for the northern judicial district 
og which was referred to the Committee on the Judi- 


. 
He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Illinois; of 
Columbian Camp, No. 1916, Modern Woodmen of America, of 
Mount Carmel, III., and of Camp No. 147, Modern Woodmen of 
America, of Sandwich, III., praying for the passage of the Man- 
derson-Hainer bill providing an amendment to the postal laws; 
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which were referred to the Committee dn Post-Offices and Post- 


Healso presented a petition of the Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union, of Mount Greenwood, III., praying for an increased 
tax on spirituous liquors; which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

He also presented the petition of William H. Condon, of Chi- 
cago, III., praying for the enactment of legislation providing an 
additional judge for the northern district of Illinois; which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of the Knights of Labor, of Pe- 
oria, III., remonstrating against the issuance of bonds, and pray- 
ing for an increase of currency to the amount of 850 per capita; 
which was referred to.the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Griggsville, 
III., soldiers of the late war, praying for the enactment o ape 
lation pensioning ex-prisoners of war; which was refer. to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. HOAR. I present the petition of Henry A. Brown, of 
Saxonville, Mass., ex-special Treasury agent, and aman who has 
thoroughly investigated the sugar question, praying that im- 
porsa sugars shall be made dutiable for revenue purposes, either 

y refining sugar in bond and taxing the refined product, or b 
levying duty direct upon imports of sugar, for the reasons whic 
are set forth in his petition, I move that the petition be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HOAR. I present a memorial signed by 256 employés of 
the Faulkner Woolen Mills, of Lowell, Mass., and a memorial 
of Grange No. 127, Patrons of Husbandry, of Amesbury, Mass., 
remonstrating against the passage of the Wilson tariff bill. 

These are not ordinary memorials. They are cries of agony 
from men who have been well employed, never asking alms or 
help, or anything but the opportunity to get an honest living in 
an honest way, against this unscientific, formidable menace of 
proposed legislation. Of course I do not wish to prejudice any- 
one against the measure in advance, but that is the way it strikes 
me. I move that the memorials be -referred to the Committee 
on Finance. ` 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HOAR presented a petition of Council No. 1082, Ro: 
Arcanum, of Waltham, Mass., praying for the passage of the 
Manderson-Hainer bill providinganamendment of the postal laws; 
waea was referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 

8. : 
He also presented a petition of Washington Council, No. 9 
Home Circle, of Somerville, Mass., praying for cheaper rates of 
tage on newspaper publications of fraternal beneficiary organ- 
tions; which’ was referred to the Committee on Post-Offices 
and Post-Roads. 

He also presented a resolution. adopted by the city council of 
Boston, at a meeting held January 15, 1894, expressing the opin- 
ion that the present emergency is of such a nature as to warrant 
the National Government in utilizing the navy-yard in Charles- 
town, Mass., for the building and repairing of some of its ves- 
sels, which would relieve a large number of the unemployed b 
providing work for many worthy laborers and mechanics; which 
was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. DUBOIS sented memorials of Local Assembly, No. 
2462, Knights of Labor, of Wardner, and of Local Assembly, No. 
104, Knights of Labor, of Wallace, all in the State of Idaho, re- 
monstrating aguna the issuance by the Government of $200,000,- 
000 of interest-bearing bonds; which were referred to the Com- 


mittee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of District Assembly, No. 13, and 
of Local Assembly, No. 1543, Knights of Labor, of Mullan, Idaho, 
praying for the passage of Senate bill No. 107, providing for the 
establishment of postal savings banks; which were referred to 
the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. VILAS presented a petition of the common council of An- 
tigo, Wis., praying that an appropriation be made for the im- 
provement of the harbor of Oconto, Wis.; which was referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. WASHBURN presented a memorial of the Chamber of 
Commerce of St. Paul, Minn., remonstrating against placing iron 
ore and lumber on the free list; which was referred to the Com- 
18 olo eee tions of Cyrus Northrop, presidi 

e also present titions o orthrop, ent, and 
other members of ths faculty of the University of itansan; of 
J. C. Norton and 35 other citizens of St. Paul, and of Hon. J. B. 
Gilfillan and 40 other citizens of Minnea „all in the State of 
Minnesota, praying that all books and other publications printed 
in the English language may be imported into the United States 
free of duty: which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. MCMILLAN presented memorials of Thomas E. Shaffer 
and 69 other citizens, and of Peter Shaffer and 50 other em- 
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loyés of Denton & Co., of Centerville, all in the State of 
ichigan, remonstrating against the proposed reduction of duty 
on knitted underwear; which were referred to the Committee on 
Finance. : 

He also presented petitions of Luke Dunn and 38 other citi- 
zens, and of Rasine Valley Council, Royal Arcanum, of Monroe, 
all in the State of Michigan, praying for the admission to the 
mails, at pound rates, of all publications of fraternal societies 
and college journals; which were referred to the Committee on 
Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. PLATT presented a memorial. of 340 employés of the 
American Hosiery Company, of New Britain, Conn., remonstrat- 
ing against the proposed reduction of the duty on knitted un- 
derwear; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. ALLISON presented petitions of C. M. Lawrence and 
other citizens of Cedar Falls; of George N. Gibbs and 47 other 
citizens of Salix; of B. F. Rehkopf and sundry other citizens of 
Des Moines, and of H. E. Kline and 29 other citizens of La Porte 
City, all in the State of Iowa, praying that periodical publica- 
tions, issued by or under the auspices of benevolent and fraternal 
societies and orders, and institutions of learning, be admitted 
to the mails as second-class matter; which were referred to the 
Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented petitions of Golden Star Council, No. 488, 
of Cedar Falls, and of Capital Lodge, No. 14, American Order 
of United Workmen, Des Moines, all in the State of Iowa, pray- 
ing for the enactment of legislation to give the fraternal press 
of the country the present rate of postage on other newspapers; 
which were referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post 


8. 

He also presented a memorial of Typographical Union, No. 
180, of Sioux City, Iowa, remonstrating against the admission 
of scientific publications free of duty; which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of the Musser Lumber Com- 
pa , of Muscatine, Iowa, and of other large manufacturers of 
umber in the States of Iowa and Illinois, remonstrating against 
the passage of the lumber schedules in the Wilson tariff bill; 
which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of David Todd and sundry other 
honorably discharged Union soldiers, of Tripoli, and of Salem 
Pratt an so other honorably discharged soldiers of tne 
late war, of ord, in the State of Iowa, praying for the enact- 
ment of a just and equitable service-pension law; which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. P 

He also presented petitions of Eastman A. Kelsey and sundry 
honorably discharged Union soldiers, of Tripoli, and of Isaac 
Kersey and other honorably discharged Union soldiers, of Bed- 
ford, all in the State of Iowa, praying for the enactment of such 
laws as will prevent the suspension of pensions, ete.; which were 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. HILL presented a petition of sundry citizens of Syracuse, 
Ne ¥ <5 praying for the enactment of legislation regulating the 
. traffic in oleomargarine; which was referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented memorialsof J. Kirshbaum, J = Samuels, 
R. Kallisher, Joseph Brusak, T. Goldberg, D. L. Hoffman, W. 
Jeager, J. Smith, Sol. Ladinski, Letzer Honing & Co., Mathias 
Huck, O. Thouster, Aaron Freed, G. Kiniskie, Aaron Morris, 
C. Brusack, R. Friedman, William Shatten. J. Kraus, B. Booksta- 
ber, Morris Weinstraule, A. Morris, A. Rosenthal, E. Jacob 


Wuerstlin, A. J. Milken, M. Schatten, M. Shuszter, E. Kabage, Husse 


W. Storm, Jacob Rosenthal, F. Riche, Sigmund Benis, I. Bushke, 
M. Sellner, Barnat Knohn. Joseph Neger, Robert Furst, M. Dam- 
brosky, F. Neger, I. Marks, M. Solomon, W. Davis, L. Mayaski, 
Jacob Greenbury, I. Koplik, E. Willner, Andrew Schock, A. 
Summerland, Ferdinand End, I. Alexander, Michael Bond, Max 
Phillips, and their employés, clothing manufacturers of New 
York City, and Brooklyn, N. V., remonstrating against the pas- 

of the Wilson tariff bill; which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

He also presented memorials of 60 citizens of Valley Falls; of 
75 citizens of Hoosick Falls; of 121 citizens of Fort Ann; of 53 
citizens of Cohoes; of 141 citizens of Troy; of 65 citizens of Ilion; 
of 73 citizens of Stillwater; of 69 citizens of Catskill; of 92 citi- 
zens of Mechanicsville; of 32 citizens of Rome; of 156 citizens 
of Whitehall; of 72 citizens of Albany; of 104 employés of Gardi- 
ner & Warring, of Amsterdam; of 33 employés of the Atlantic 
Knitting Company, of Cohoes; of 68 employés of the J. K. Stew- 
art Knitting Mill, of Amsterdam; of 93 8 ok the Clarke 
g tn Manufacturing Company; of Cohoes; of 236 employés 
of the Williams Bros. Knitting Mill, of Rome; of 139 employés 
of the Katterskill Knitting Mill, of Catskill; of 18 employés of 
Willow Glen Knitting Mill, of Mechanicsville; of 42 employés 
of C. W. Vrendenburg, of Cohoes; of 15 employés of the Rob 
Roy Hoisery Company, of Troy; of 20 employés of R. & H. New- 
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land, of Stillwater; of 59 employés of the West Side Knitting 
Mill, of Cohoes; of 7 employés of McLachlan, Conda & Co., 
of Schenectady; of 59 employés of the Empire Stata Knittin 

Company, of Mechanicsville; of 71 employés of the Hoosick 
Falls Hosiery Company, of Hoosick Falls; of 44 employés of the 
Continental Knitting Company, of Cohoes; of 36 employés of 
Crandall & Jerme, of Ilion; of 44 employés of the Commercial 
Knitting Company, of Troy; of 69 employés of the William Moore 
Knitting Company, of Cohoes; of 97 employés of Yund, Ken- 
nedy & Lund, of Amsterdam; of 62 employés of the Jewell Knit- 
ting Mills, of Valley Falls, and of 38 employés of the Standard 
Woolen Mills, of Cohoes, all in the State of New York, remon- 
strating against the proposed reduction of the duty on knitted 
underwear; which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I present a petition of the Minnehaha 
Canning Company, of Sioux Falls, S. Dak., by its president, W. 
W. Brookings, praying that no change be made in the tariff on 
tin plate. The petitioners state that the American product is 
superior to the article which is imported, and that its price has 
not been materially increased since the passage of the tariff law 
of 1890. I move that the petition be referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MANDERSON presented a petition of 66 citizens of St. 
Edward, Nebr., praying for the passage of Senats bill No. 1353, 
providing for the admission of newspapers published by frater- 
nal societies and institutions of learning to the United States 
mails as second-class matter: which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. COKE. I am directed by the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 51) to change the 
boundaries of the judicial districts of the State of Florida, to re- 
port it without amendment. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to state in behalf of myself (I am not 
sure whether other members of the committee agree with meor 
not) that the method of dealing with the existing inequality pro- 
posed by the bill in the two districts in Florida does not meet 
my concurrence, I think that is the view of all the Republican 
members of the committee. While there may be some inequal- 
ity in the existing districts which ought to be remedied, the bill 
goes very much too far, and when it comes up I shall propose an 
. which seems to me to be better than the present 

Mr. CALL. I ask the Senator from Massachusetts if he would 
have any objection to the consideration of the bill immediately 
after the routine morning business. I should be very glad to 
have it disposed of to-day. The business interests that are now 
pending in that court are of such a character that it is quite im- 
portant to have the eae determined. I hope the Senator 
will agree to take the bill up after the routine business this 
morning, and we can consider any amendment, and put it on its 
passage. 

Mr. HOAR. Drawing a proper amendment will require some 
little study of detail not merely in regard to population and 
business, but railroad accommodations. I think the bill ought to 
be accompanied by a brief report showing the statistics on those 
subjects, and it will be a few days before I can prepare such a 
report. I will say to the Senator from Florida that I have no 
purpose to delay the 33 ol the bill, because if it is to be 

d it may as well assed at one time as another and let 
the public understand what is to be done, but I shall want to 
take two or three days before I can frame an amendment and a 
report,and will then wish tohave them printed. I should think 
by the latter partof this week or certainly by next Monday there 
7755 be = objection to taking up the bill and having the Senate 

pose of it. 

Mr. CALL. I hope the Senator will expedite the matter as 
much as possible. 

we VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. MANDERSON, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 1467) to amend an act entitled 
An act to provide for the sale of the remainder of the reserva- 
tion of the Cenfederated Otoe and Missouria Indians, in the States 
of Nebraska and Kansas, and for other purposes,” approved 
March 3, 1881, reported it without amendment, and submitted a 
report thereon. 


LAND SCRIP LOCATIONS. 


Mr. DOLPH. By direction of the Committee on Public Lands 
I report without amendment House bill 73, and as it is only ten 
lines in length and relates to a bine important matter, I ask for 
the present consideration of the bill. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Let the bill be read for information. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be first read by title, 


1894. 
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The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 73) supplementary to the actof 
Congress approved January 28, 1879, entitled An act defining 
the manner in which certain land scrip may be assigned and lo- 


cated or 8 by actual settlers, and providing for the issue 
of patents in the name of the locator or his legal representa- 
” 


ves. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think the very title indicates that it isa 
bill of some importance. 

Mr.DOLPH. It is a very simple bill. Congress passed an act, 
which was approved January 28, 1879, authorizing patents to bə 
issued to people who had located serip under the decision of the 
court. There had been 1,900 entries prior to that time. The 
bill merely authorizes patents and does not affect the title at all. 
It will be seen by reading the bill that it merely affects the 
entries and gives munimentof title. Although not necessary to 
the title, it gives them a convenient munimentof title. That is 
all there is of it. By the act referred to 

Mr. SHERMAN. Let the bill be read. 

Mr. DOLPH. Yes, let it be read. 

nee VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be read for informa- 
tion. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That it shall be lawful for the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office to cause patents to be issued, as evidence of title, for all 
valid locations made with land scrip issued pursuant to decrees of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, which valid locations were made prior to 


the approval of the aforesaid act in the same manner that patents are now 
issued under the provisions of section 3 of said act of January 28, 1879. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Oregon for the present consideration of the 
bill just read? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire that the bill shall be read in full. It is 
very short, and {I did not hear it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be read at length. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think a bill of such importance, involving 
titles 

Mr. DOLPH. It does not involve titles to land; it simply 

Mr. SHERMAN. It involves patents, which I suppose con- 
vey titles. I think the bill had better go over and let us look at it. 

e VICE-PRESIDENT. There is objection to the further 
consideration of the bill, and it will be placed on the Calendar. 
BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. MANDERSON introduced a bill (S. 1510) authorizing and 
directing the purchase of Gen. S. W. Price’s life-size portrait of 
Gen. George H. Thomas, deceased; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on the Library. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 1511) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Mary E. Hazlip; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. CULLOM introduced a bill (S. 1512) granting a pension 
to George W. Campbell; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. HAWLEY introduced a bill (S. 1513) for the relief of 
Maj. Gen. George S. Greene; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. DUBOIS introduced a bill (S.1514) for the relief of James 
Q. Shirley, and the estate of Francis De Long, deceased; which 
585 rend twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 

aims. 

Mr. STEWART introduced a bill (S.1515) to amend chapter 
6 of Title XXXII of the Revised Statutes, relating to mineral 
lands and mining resources; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

Mr. HOAR. I introduce a bill, and as it comprises only afew 
lines, I desire to have it read at length. 

The bill (S. 1516) to 8 injustice to deserving pensioners 
wus read the first time by its title and the second time at length, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That whenever any person whose name is borne on the 
pension rolls of the United States shall be dropped or suspended from said 
rolls, or whenever the payment of any pension shall be discontinued, in whole 
or in part, or the grade of the pension reduced, said pensioner may forth- 
with apply by petition to the judge of the United States court for the dis- 
trict wherein he resides, who, after due notice to the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions and upon hearing, may order the pensioner to be restored to the rolls, 
or the pension before palig him to bə continued. 5 such hearing all evi- 
dence exis in the Pension Office applicable to the case, and any further 
competent evidence presented by either party, may be considered. 


Mr. MILLS (by request) introduced a bill (S. 1517) for the re- 
lief of Mary C. Williams, of Texas; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committes on Pensions. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin introduced a bill (S. 1518) for 
the relief of Peter Fleming; which was read twice by its title, 
and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 


of the transportation of dutiable marchandise without appraise- 
ment to the port of Erie, in the State of Pennsylvania; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

Mr. KYLE (by request) introduced a bill (S. 1520) to regulate 
the conduct of employés in the Army, Navy, and civil service 
of the United States; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. PETTIGREW introduced a bill (S. 1521) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to ascertain damages resulting to any 
person who made entry upon lands within the present limits of 
the Sequoia and Yosemite National Parks, in the State of Cali- 
fornia, prior to October 1, 1890; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. MARTIN (by request) introduced a bill (S. 1522) to pro- 
teet the property of the United States Electric Lighting Com- 
pany and to punish trespassers upon the same in the District of 
Columbia; which was read twice by its title, and referred tothe 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana introduced a bill (S. 1523) to refer 
the title of the heirs of Don Juan Filhiol tocertain lands in Ar- 
kansas to the Court of Claims; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. VILAS introduced a bill (S. 1524) to amend sections 2 and 
9 of ‘An act to establish circuit courts of appeals and to define 
and regulate in certain cases the jurisdiction of the courts of the 
United States, and for other purposes,” approved March 3, 1891; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on the J seed É 

Mr. CALL introduced a bill (S. 1525) for the relief of G. H. 
Norton, surety on the bond of M. I. Martin, late postmaster at 
Arkansas City, Kans.; which was read twice by its title, and, 
3 accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 

Mr. SHERMAN introduced a bill (S. 1526) for the relief of 
Henry Halteman; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. ALLEN introduced a bill (S. 1527) for the relief of the of- 
ficers and crews of the United States gunboats Kineo and Cho- 
cura; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

ISSUE AND SALE OF BONDS. 


Mr. STEWART: I submit a resolution, and ask that it may 
go over until to-morrow mo i 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That, in the judgment of the Senate of the United States, the 
Secretary of the Treasury is not at this time clothed, under existing laws, 
with any legal authority to issue and sell the bonds or other interest-bearing 
obligations of the Government. 

Mr. STEWART. Ishould like to have this resolution voted 
on to-morrow, if itcan be done. The bonds are about to be is- 
sued. This is a grave question, and it seems to me the Senate 
ought at least to express an opinion one way or the other upon 
it. I give notice that to-morrow morning I shall call up the 
resolution and ask for a vote on it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BLACKBURN in the chair). 
The resolution will go over. 


SERVICE IN GRAY’S BATTALION, 


Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I submit a résolution and ask 
for its present consideration. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, directed 
to advise the Senate as to whether any pension or pensions have ever here- 
tofore been issued to any person or persons, and. if so, the date-and to whom 
and the amount, on account of ces rendered in David West's Com: 

B, in the battalion r ent of Arkansas volunteers commanded b eut. 
Col. William Gray, called into the service of the United States by the Pres- 
ident under the act of Congress approved May 13, 1846; and, if so, whether 
the Department has at any time since, and, if so, when, determined that pen- 
sions granted for service in said Gray’s battalion hereinbefore d bed 
were allowed under a misapprehension as to the nature of the service of 
such battalion, and whether it is the present policy of the Department to 
allow no pension whatever to anyone for service in said battalion, and it 
oy saeh change has been made in the policy of the Department the reasons 
erefor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Oregon for the present consideration 
of the resolution? ‘The Chair hears none, and the question is 
upon agreeing to the same. a 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I wish to say a word in explana- 
tion of the resolution. It is not intended to reflect in any man- 
ner either upon the present management of the Pension Bureau 
or the Department of the Interior or upon the management of 
any former administration of that Department, but it is simply 
for the purpose of getting certain facts. A constituent of mine 
belonging to this company and battalion recently applied for a 
pension, and he received a communication from the Deputy 
Commissioner of Pensions which is very brief and which 1 as 


Mr. QUAY introduced a bill (S. 1519) to extend the privileges | to have read. It will explain the purpose of my resolution. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The letter will be read: 
The Secretary read as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, BUREAU OF PENSIONS, 
4 Washington, D. C., January 25, 1894. 
Sır: In reply to the inclosed letter, referred to this Bureau by Hon. JOHN 
H. MITCHELL, I have to advise you that your claim was not rejected on the 
pome that you did not serve sixty days, but that you didnot serye in Mex- 
on the frontier thereof, or en route thereto for sixty days, or any of the 
conditions named combined making sixty days. Your entire service was 
rendered at or near Fort Gibson, Ind. T. Pensions heretofore granted for 
service in Gray's Battalion were allowed under a misapprehension as to 
nature of its service. 
Your claim can not be reopened as the law stands. 


NETI £ H. C. BELL, Deputy Commissioner. 
JOHN WHITTLE, ’ 
No. 826 Eighteenth Street, Portland, Oregon. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question ison agreeing to 
the resolution submitted by the Senator from Oregon. s 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the resolution be again read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
ce will read the resolution. 

he Secretary again read the resolution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
RAILWAY TRAFFIO WITH CANADA. 

Mr. HIGGINS submitted the following resolution; which was 

considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 


States ports or points through the Do’ 
i 10 to the present time. 


L. T. FELL. 
Mr. HARRIS submitted the following resolution; which was 
referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he is hereby directed, 
to pay to L. T. Fell, jr., assistant postmaster United States ate post-of- 


fice, sum of 8100 out of the miscellaneous items of the 

3 same to S z to Se Senate 
t-ofce; the present amoun A 0 or that purpose being 

— inadequate to supply ——. 


CORPORATE INFLUENCES, 


Mr. CALL. I submit a resolution and ask that it be printed 
and lie on the table. 

The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Civil Service be and they are hereby in- 
structed to inquire and report to the Senate whether any officials in the 
civil service of the United States have been influenced in the performance of 
their official duties, as prescribed by law, or in the exercise of their official 
ucements of free travel or other corrupt means, by 


d. That the committee shall further inquire and to the Sen- 
ate to what extent the newspaper press is owned or subsi by the rail- 
ways and banking or other rat or by syndicates, or trusts, or by 

connected with or o stock in great railway or 


railway or other corporations for ae pare. irae gomg 3 


where they have special interests to be protected. 

That the Committee report to the Senate by bill or otherwise, and have 
at th send for persons and papers andsubpcena witnesses and administer 
on 7 

Mr. HOAR. Does the Senator mean the Civil Service Com- 
mission? 

Mr. CALL. I do not. I think the ə is very proper 
and very plain. The civil service of the United States” is not 
the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. HOAR. I do not precisely understand what the Senator 
means by the term the civil service of the United States in the 
performance of its official duties.” 

Mr. CALL. The civil service as performed by its officials. 
The civil service of the United States is an abstract term. 

Mr, HOAR. The persons empl as Officials, or the Presi- 
dent of the United States, or whom? - 

Mr. CALL. The resolution does not refer to the President of 
the United States. 

Mr. HOAR. It includes the President if it means anything. 

Mr. CALL. I do not presume that any Department of the 
Government would make such a reference to the President of 
the United States. The resolution applies to the inferior offi- 
cials, as to whom Congress may properly inquire. 

Mr. HARRIS. I wish to call the attention of the Senator from 
Florida to the fact that his resolution provides that the com- 
mittee shall have power to send for persons and papers and ad- 
minister oaths. witnesses are to be subpcenaed the resolution 
ought to provide means to pay the expenses of subpoenaing and 

witnesses here. 

Mr.CULLOM. It would then have to go to the Committee on 


~ Contingent Expenses. 


Mr. HARRIS. If it so preo it would necessarily go to 
the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate. 

Mr. CALL. If the Senate sees fit to consider the resolution - 
favorably there will then be time to provide for the expense and 
refer it to the proper committee of ths Senate for its opinion. I 
ask that the resolution be printed and lie on the table. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be printed and 
lie on the table, 


POLICY REGARDING HAWAII. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BLACKBURN in the chair). 
Are there furuher resolutions, concurrent or otherwise? If there 
be none, the Chair lays before the Senate the resolution reported 
by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. TRE] from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, which comes over by unanimous consent. 
The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution reported by Mr. TURPIE 
Aes the Committee on Foreign Relations on the 23d instant, as 

ollows: 

Resolved, That from the facts and pa laid before the Senate it is unwise 
and inexpedient, under existing con ns, to consider at this time any proj- 
ect of annexation of the Hawaiian territory to the United States; that the 
Provisional Government therein having been duly rec the highest 
international interests require that it shall pursue its own line of policy. 
Foreign intervention in the political affairs of these islands will be regarded 
as an act unfriendly to the Government of the United States. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I do not intend to discuss the 
Hawaiian question, and but for the i hraseology of the 
first part of we pending resolution I should say nothing, but 
content myself with voting on it. : ` 

My objection to the resolution is to the language contained in 
its first few lineswith reference to annexation. Ido not say that 
I so much object to that language that I would not vote, under 
some circumstances, to accept it with the additional words of 
the resolution, because I regard the concluding words as of 
great importance, 

Before I to express my views veg upon annexation, 
I wish to call the attention of the Senate to the use of the term, 
which we have heard here uently, with reference to thenew 
Government of the Hawaiian as a de facto government. 
There is no distinction between a de jure government and a de 
Jacto government, unless it be one of time; and it would be as 
proper to A Sap of what is called the de jure as the old govern- 
ment and the de facto as the new, as it would be to speak of it as 
the de jure or de facto government. In all governmental affairs, 
in all considerations between nations, there is to be no such dis- 
tinction made, and there is none. Whenever a government in 
any country has the ability to command the obedience of the 
people, then it becomes the government, and itis not a question, 
when it is recognized, as to how and in what manner it came 
into existence. 

It may have come into existence by the consent and approval 
of all the people; it may have come into existence by the con- 
sent of comparatively few people, but whenever the people of a 
countrys have acquiesced in the determination of aso-called 
government to control affairs, whether it had been originally by 
the consent of the few or of the many, it becomes a government 
and it is quite immaterial whether it is called a de jure govern- 
ment or a de facto government. 

Mr. PASCO. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. PASCO. I wish to ask whether the Senator draws any 
distinction between a provisional government and a permanent 
government? 

Mr. TELLER. I do not. A provisional government for the 
time being is as much a government as any other. It may be, as 
in this case, that the government was supposed to be organized 
for atemporary pur „for the purpose of existence until the 
Government of the United States should throw around these peo- 
ple and over that country its protection and its laws; it is a gov- 
ernment, and every government in the world which has hereto- 
fore had official relations with the Government of Hawaii recog- 
nized it as a government, and there was no limitation, no restric- 
tion, no difference in its recognition from what would have been 
if it had declared that it was a government for all time and not 
for a limited time, as those people did declare. Our dealings 
with that government become actually the same as if it had ex- 
isted from time immemorial. 

T want to repeat that it is not a question for us, or py! 
other country, how that government came into existence. If it 


came into existence by fraud, by crime, as all revolutionary gov- 


ernments do come, more or less, itis not a vice which followsa 
government when it is once established. That government 
came into existence by revolution, a bloodless revolution, but 
nevertheless a revolution. It came into existence in defiance 
and violation of existing laws, as all revolutionary governments 
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do and must; as we came into existence, as the French Republic 
came into existence, as all the South American Republics and 
the other republics on this continent came into existence; yet 
nobody has ever supposed because they did so come into exist- 
ence, when the government had reached the point that it was 
able to command the obedience of the people, it was not a gov- 
ernment for all intents and purposes. 

So, when we recognized, as we did through the proper depart- 
mentof this Government, the Hawaiian Governmentayearagoor 
nearly that, we were precluded from raising any question as to 
the method by which it was organized; and I venture to say, 
Mr. President, this is the only case in modern history, at least 
where, after a government has been recognized as an existing 
government, diplomatic relations having been established, the 
government so establishing diplomatic relations attempted to 
overthrow or destroy it because of some supposed vice in its 
creation. 

That is about all I want to say upon this subject. When the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, which is charged with this in- 
vestigation, shall present its report, I think I may have some- 
thing further to say. 

The Hawaiian Government is in existence—wisely or unwisely 
is not a question for us to determine. It came into existence, 
and we said that we would recognize it as an existing govern- 
ment, and all the world said they also recognized it as an exist- 
ing government. What more can be wanted? The integrity of 
that Government has been questioned. By whom? By ourselves, 
st e our Executive, and by nobody else on the face of the 
earth. 

Mr. President, I am not going into a discussion whether it was 
wise for the Executive to do what he has done or not. That may 
be left for another time. The Government is now in existence, 
and I think I may assume that there is not a man in the United 
States to-day who believes that we are going to put our hands 
upon it and destroy it. There may be people in Hawaii, there 
may be people in other parts of the world, who believe that will 
be Nevis, but nobody believes it here, Public sentiment in this 
country is averse to the destruction of a government founded, 
professedly at least, upon e ee somewhat like our own, and 
the restoration of a monarchical government in its place. 

Everybody in this country understands that if we do not an- 
nex the Hawaiian Islands there will be there in due time a free 
and liberal government, and not a 5 If they have not 
reached that point yet, we know from the racter of the men 
who were at the bottom of this revolution and we know from the 
character of the men who are in control now what must be the 
outcome and what must be the character of the Government. 
The men who shape and direct the affairs in those islands are 
men born and brought up with principles like ours, with refer- 
ence to the rights of men, whether they be Englishmen or 
whether they be Americans, and we are morally as certain to- 
day as we shall be a year from now that this temporary govern- 
ment will be replaced bya government which will be in accord 
with the spirit of the age,and the American people are in favor 
of that kind of government not only at home, but abroad. 

Mr. President, I-want to say a word or two why I may vote for 
the resolution with these objectionab.e words in it, if I can not 

et them out. I am in favor of annexation of those islands, and 
1 that I am somewhat impatient with anybody who does 
not ses that question just exactly as Ido. From my boyhood up I 
have been taught to believe that one of the things desirable in 
the United States and one of the things sure to come was the 
annexation of those islands to the United States under some form 
of government or insome manner. Fifty years ago the Govern- 
ment took steps to bring those people under our flag; nearly 
fifty years ago, but for the accidental death of the ruling sover- 
eign there, they would have been incorporated under some pro- 
visions into the autonomy of these States. 

There has not been a Secretary of State, I will venture to say, 
in seventy years who has not left somewhere on the public files 
his desire and the desire of the Government he represented to 
bring these people into closer relations with us—not by a pro- 
tectorate, but by an absolute incorporation into our autonomy. 
Now, when these islands offer themselves to us, and when there 
is not to be found upon the face of the earth a dissenting voice 
that dare make itself heard, we are told that we can not take 
them in, first, because there was some improper manner in which 
they secured the existing government; and secondly, that it is 
contrary to the policy and traditions of the peopleof the United 
States to have any outside colonies or any lands not contiguous 
to our own. 3 

This is not true. It never has been so, and it can not be said 
truthfully that there has ever been a time in our history when 
the policy of the Government has been enunciated t the 
8 territory, or where acquisition was desirable, that 
it been limited to land that was contiguous to the land over 


which the 
this floor not long since declare that such annexation was con- 
trary to the traditions and policy of this Government. If it be, 
then the Democratic policy and traditions have run counter to 
those of the Government. Mr. President, the Democratic party 


floated. I heard a distinguished Democrat on 


has been the party of acquisition from the very foundation of 
the Government to this hour, or until this Administration, I 
erhaps may say; and if it is not the party of acquisition to-day, 
t is because it surrenders its judgment to that of the Executive 
in this case, and abandons one of the fundamental features and 
principles of its original organization and repudiates its his- 


tory. 
‘The first 1 of territory to this country came under a 
Democratic Administration, and opposition to it came from the 
opponents of that Administration. Everybody who has given 
the slightest attention to history understands that the acquisi- 
tion of Louisiana brought about a discussion, first, of the power 
ofacquisition, and, second, whether the Government of the United 
States if Louisiana was acquired, could make a Territory of itor 
a State. While it is true that Mr. Jefferson, who was the active 
agent in securing this territory to us, held that the power of ac- 
uisition was clear under the Constitution, yet he insisted that 
ere must be an amendment to the Constitution before any por- 
tion of it could be incorporated as a State, while others held dif- 
ferently. He said it was not worth while to raise that question 
until it was reached, but the power of acquisition, he said, be- 
longed to the Government, as & coro he said it belonged 
to the prerogatives of every nation; and so it does, 

The Congress of the United States had indicated a willingness 
to take the Louisiana country, the country lying westof the Mis- 
sissippi, and for that purpose Congress had voted $2,000,000, 
which was supposed to be very large sum, and against which 
there was decided opposition, yet Mr. Jefferson afew months later 
3 to pay $15,000,000 for it, and the Senate of the United 

tates ratified the agreement which he had made in the face of 
opposition. We took in that magnificent 5 
from the Gulf to the British line, a country which ut upon 
this floor, in whole or eat ror twenty-eight Senators. any- 
body think we made a ke inthe acquisition of Louisiana? 
And, Mr. President, I have heard from the stump for more than 


fifty years the acquisition of Louisiana paraded as one of the 
great feats of the Democratic À poke Beas a great featit was. 
Later we obtained the Floridas. 


We secured the 55 
negotiation, as we had obtained Louisiana. If anybody has 

the history of the acquisition of those two countries he will bear 
me out in the assertion that we first resorted to negotiation; but 
there was a current in this country that could not have been 
stemmed, which insisted that the Government shouid, if nego- 
tiations failed, take those countries by the strong hand. The 
great Northwest and the West insisted that they should have an 
outlet to the sea; and there was no section of the country which 
was more determined that that outlet should bein our own land 
and under our flag than the people of Kentucky and Illinois. So 
in the time of 5 paid the enormous sum, as it was 
„ of $15,000,000 for Louisiana, and later $5,000,000 for 

or 

In the acquisition of Louisiana we acquired an extensive 
country that we did not maintain. There is no question in my 
mind that the purchase of Louisiana took our boundaries 
clear to the Rio del Norte; but later, Spain set up a title to that 
section of country,and our people, believing it was of little value 
outside of the great delta of the Mississippi, let it go. Subse- 
quently, when the attention of the people of the United States 
was drawn to it, and when Texas became a settled community 
with American settlers, there was a general disposition to take 
in Texas: and, although it came burdened with slavery, we took 
it in by an almest unanimous declaration of the people that we 
wanted it. The only opposition which ever was made to the ac- 

uisition of Texas was owing to the fact that it came to.us bur- 

ened with a system of servitude to which the t body of the 
people of the North were hostile, and yet, such was the desire 
or annexation, and such was the desire for the extension of our 
institutions over other sections of country, that the people ac- 
quiesced in taking Texas even with that objection. 

No more popularthing was ever done by the Democratic party 
than the annexation of Texas. It did more, in my judgment, to 
strengthen that party and give it the long lease of power which 
followed that event than any other act. 

Mr. GRAY, May l interrupt the Senator a moment? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. GRAY. I wish to remind him, if I may, if he has not 
already commented on it, that an interval of about eight years 
intervened between the battle of San Jacinto and the annexa- 
tion of Texas. 

Mr. TELLER. I understand that, Mr. President. IL under- 
stand that the people of Texas had actually demonstrated their 
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ability to maintain a free government, and we took Texas with 
two great burdens. We took it first with slavery, and we took 
it with the great burden of the certainty of a Mexican war. 

Mr. PLATT. We were not waiting to see whether they could 
maintain themselves. 7 

Mr. TELLER. No, we were not waiting to see whether they 
could maintain themselves. 

Mr. GRAY. If the Senator will allow me, I will not bother 
him now, but I will refer him to the document. 

Mr. TELLER. It will not bother me any. 

Mr.GRAY. President Jackson was denounced by a large part 
of his countrymen fo: his delay in recognizing the independence 
of Texas, when he senta message saying the recognition of anew 
government was a matter of extreme delicacy, and that great 
caution ought to be observed and time given in order to observe 
its ability to maintain itself, that it might demonstrate that 
ability to the world. 

Mr. TELLER. Gen. Jackson laid down, as I am quite well 
aware, the true and correct principle to be applied touching the 
recognition of a new government; but, having recognized it, 
whether prematurely or not, I repeat that, as applied to this 
case, it is an unheard-of thing to withdraw that recognition. 

Now, Iam going back to Texas. We took in Texas, I say, 
with twegreat burdens —first, of slavery; and, second, the knowl- 
edge that it would bring on a war with the Government of 
Mexico. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator from Colorado allow me to 
ask him a question or two for information? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLEN. At the time of the overthrow of the native Ha- 
waiian Government, understand we had friendly treaty relations 
with that Government. 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. : 

Mr. ALLEN. There was carried by that treaty relation an 
implied obligation that the sovereignty of neither nation would 
be assailed. That is true, is it not? P 

Mr. TELLER. Isuppose itis. å 

Mr. ALLEN. Now, then, if it should prove to be true that 
our minister at the court of Hawaii violated the sovereignty of 
the islands and was the principal or sole means of causing the 
revolution, and our Government recognized the de facto govern- 
ment after that, would the Senator claim that we were powerless 
to repair the wrong done by our own minister? 

Mr. TELLER. The present head of the Hawaiian Govern- 
ment is a better international lawyer, I am afraid, than the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska, because he laid down the proper principle, 
which I have already stated, that it is not in the mouth of 
anybody to question how it was done; that if our officers did 
that which they ought not to have done itis a matter between 
the Government of the United States and the officers. I repeat 
what I said before, that there is not a history of a case in the 
world, I will venture to say, where a government having recog- 
nized another withdraws the recognition upon the ground that 
there was something wrong in its organization. 

Further, there is not, as a general rule, any question at all 
raised as to the method of its creation. The question simply is, 
Have you the power now to maintain yourselves as a govern- 
ment? Do the people acquiesce in your attempt to govern them? 
If they do, it becomes what in common language is called a de 
faclo government, but what in diplomatic circles is known as a 
government, and that is all there is of it, 

Mr. ALLEN, Will the Senator permit me to ask him another 
question? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLEN. Suppose it should prove true that the minister 
of the United States, through the military arm of the Govern- 
ment, absolutely overturned that government with which we 
had treaty relations, but the part 8 in bringi 
about the revolution was not discovered until after there 
been a slight formal 88 ol the new government, the 
de facto government, does the Senator pretend to say that this 
Government is powerless to undo that wrong and reinstate the 
native government? r 

Mr. TELLER. There had been no slight recognition; there 
had been an absolute recognition by us and by the world. The 
representatives of Great Britain, of France, and of Germany on 
the ground did not withhold their recognition because of some 
improper conduct of the United States, if any such had existed. 

Isaid I did not care to go into that question of fact, because 
it is immaterial how the Government of Hawaii was organized. 
The question is, was it organized; did the old Government go 
out of existence and the new come in; did the people of Hawaii, 
by force, or fraud, or fear, or by self-interest, decline longer to 
recognize the old Government? Was the Queen dead, so far as 
power was concerned? She was as dead then for all connection 
with the Government as if she had been dead physically. It is 
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a new doctrine, Isay to the Senator from Nebraska, which can 
not find any support in the diplomatic history of the world, that 
you will stop and ae a after recognition at least, how did the 


government which been recognized come into existence? 
It is possible, following out the line laid down by Jackson, that 
if a government came into power in such a way as to shock all 
mankind by its cruelties and wickedness, it might not be recog- 
nized; but we recognized the French Government that came into 
existence with greater cruelties and greater outrages than any 
other government in the world, and nobody was heard to say 
then that that Government was not a de facto or a de jure govern- 
ment because there were crimes committed in its organization. 

Mr. HIGGINS. The whole world recognized it. 

Mr. TELLER. Yes, the whole world recognized it, and the 
whole world has recognized the existing government in Hawaii. 

Mr. GRAY. May I interrupt the Senator from Colorado for 
a question? 

r. TELLER. Certainly. x 

Mr. GRAY. Itseems to me that the question is-not now in 
regard to the branch to which the Senator is speaking, whether 
there had been an actual recognition, for there was recognition 
by the last Administration, and there has been recognition 
since. : 

Mr. TELLER. Is there any doubt about it? 

Mr. GRAY. I am just saying there is not any doubt about it. 
But the question we are considering, it seems to me, as a nation 
which respects its own character for upright dealing in interna- 
tional matters, is whether the Government that has been estab- 
lished there was established by a spontaneous movement of its 
own people or by the substantial aid and encouragement of this 
Government, with whom it was a partof the project that it 
should be annexed. 

Mr. TELLER. I repeat, and I hope the Senator will not mis- 
understand my position, that we have no right to inquire what 
the 5 steps were. Suppose the great e on 
our northern border, Canada, should attempt to establish a gov- 
ernment, and in violation of law the people of Vermont and New 
York and the border States should go over there and assist in 
bringing about a condition that would enable those people to 
maintain a government hostile to the present existing govern- 
ment, does the Senator say because that was done in violation of 
law, after we had recognized them, after they had established 
their ability to maintain themselves, we would be under obli- 
igation to destroy that government? Are not the cases parallel? 

Mr. GRAY. I think the Senator misunderstood my position. 
If he will allow me, my position is, and I think it is that of most 
of those who have examined the records, the facts, and papers 
sent us by the President, that where a government has been 
5 as ade facio government by a diplomatic repre- 
sentative, and there is reason to believe that the fact of its ex- 
istence is due to the active interference of our own Government, 
there is an obligation resting on us, or on the Executive, or on 
the Government in some of its branches, toinform-itself whether 


that be a fact or not; that it owes it not only to the government 


which has been supplanted, but it owes it to its own self-respect 
and the good name and fame of its own people, in order that it 
may not be placed in the great family of nations as an individual 
nation seeking to aggrandize itself at the expense of interna- 
tional morality. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GRAY. If the Senator will allow me—I will not inter- 
rupt him again—it is pertinent to the supposititious case he puts 
in regard to Canada to read now the language of Jackson, in his 
message in 1836, in regard to the recognition of Texas. 

Mr. TELLER. I remember it very well. 

Mr. GRAY. He says: 


This last circumstance— 


That is, the fact that Texas was seeking annexation to the 
United States— 


This last circumstance is a matter of peculiar delicacy, and forces upon us 
considerations of the gravest character. The title of Texas to the territory 
she claims is identified with her independence; she asks us to acknowledge 
that title to the territory, with an avowed design to treat immediately of its 
transfer to the United States. It becomes us to beware of a too early move- 
ment, as it might subject us, however unjustly, to the imputation of seek- 

toestablish the claim of our neighbors to a territory, With a view to its 
Su uent acquisition by ourselves. Prudence, therefore, seems to dictate 
that we should still stand aloof and maintain our present attitude— 


for a longer period. 

Mr. TELLER. That was a matter undoubtedly for the con- 
sideration of the late Administration, but whether they did con- 
sider it or not I do not know. The fact that the islands were 
asking to be incorporated in the United States might have made, 
as stated in the case of Texas, a somewhat delicate case. Iam 
speaking of what has been accomplished. I did not intend to 
discuss that question and should not have done so, except for the 
questions that have been put to me, for I laiddown what I think 
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is a general principle, which can not be controverted, that we 
do not look into the character of the proceedings to inaugurate 
and establish a government, but to the fact of its establishment. 
How was the Governmentof the United States established origi- 
nally? By the aid of France. Francesentover here an army hos- 
tile toGreat Britain, in violation of itsformer relations to Great 
Britain, and when we succeeded France recognized our indepen- 
dence. Suppose afterwards the next King who came in, who 


was hostile to that action, should have said,“ That was all wrong; | 


you ought not to have gone to war with Great Britain to assist 
the United States. That was a great crime against our relations 
to Great Britain, and we withdraw it.” The proposition is too 
absurd to admit of discussion. 

Now, I want to challenge the statement of the Senator from 
Delaware when he said that we recognized this as a de facto 
government. We did no such thing. There is no distinction 
mde by our Government, or by France, or England, or Germany, 
- omany other government between the recognition of this Gov- 
ernment and the recognition of the other. They made haste to 
recognize it because under the laws of nations when the power 
there calling itself the government was able to maintain itself 
it became a government for all purposes. There was an obli- 
gation in the law of nations then to recognize it, founded upon 
the principle that every nation has a right to establish its own 
government, and that no other nation has aright to establish it. 

And do Senators talk of noninterventionists, and tell us that 
we must not get into entangling alliances by annexation, and 
talk about the Governmentof the United States being compelled 
to yo back a government that has been absolutely destroyed 
and wiped out; that we owe an obligation to a government that 
has become extinct, certainly extinct by the consent of the peo- 
ple of the country, whoatileast acquiesced in the acts, whether 
they be criminal acts or otherwise, that brought the present 
government into existence? 

Let me say to the Senator from Delaware that if he votes for 
the resolution he abandons that theory. It is declared in the 
resolution that_comes here with his approval that we are not 
under moral obligations to put the Queen back— 

Having been duly recognized, the highest international interests require 
that it shall pursue its own line of polity. 

There is a declaration that we are not under obligations to do 
what the Senator has declared we are under obligations to do. 
Hg for which, I repeat, he can find no support in international 

aw. 

Mr. President, I was dealing with the question whether in our 
policies and traditions we had been opposed to the acquisition 
of territory, and I cited the fact that we took in Texas and 
brought upon ourselves a war which every man who voted for the 
admission of Texas knew was inevitable. Every man and every 
boy who ed wet his hands in recognition of that annexation 
knew it was almost certain that a war would follow; and yet we 
were ready to take upon ourselves all those burdens, not for a 
sentiment, but for the benefit that we would derive by having 
under our flag more land and more country and because we would 
add to the glory and strength of the American nation. 

Then when the war with Mexico was over, we took in from 
Mexico a magnificent territory. True to one of the principles 
of the Government from the beginning, that we should acquire 
land by purchase and not by conquest, when we had Mexico 
where we could have compelled her to accede to us just as much 
of her territory as we demanded, with a generosity that is praise- 
worthy wesaid, ‘‘ We will pay you for this land,” and we did pay 
for it. Later, when we found that our line was not exactly where 
we wanted it with Mexico, we added $10,000,000 more for the 
purchase of a little strip known as the Gadsden purchase, south 
of the Gila River, in Arizona, that we might e our line a lit- 
tle more ship-shape, and secure in that section territory enough 
to ultimately make a State of the Territory of Arizona. 

Nr. President, J wish to state here as a fact that there is no 
time in the history of the Democratic party when it has been 
opposed to the annexation of territory unless itis since 1892. 
In 1843, with a quasi-Democrat at the head of the Government, 
the Administration was making every effort it could to attach 
these islands to the United States. I do not know thatI can 
charge that Mr. Tyler was enough of a Democrat to say that 
that proves what the Democratic policy has been, but the subse- 
quent conduct in connection with these islandsand other islands 
will bear me out in saying that it was the Democratic policy to 
secure the Hawaiian Islands. The Secretary of State said in 
1842 that while the Government did not want to do anything 
unfair toward those islands and we wished the people to come 
to us when they wanted to be incorporated in the United States, 
it was most desirable that those islands should belong to us. 
For fear that I will not state it as strongly as he did, I will call 
attention to what he said: 

It seems doubtful— 
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This is the Secretary of State to Mr. Everett, our minister to 
England, on the 13th of June, 1843— 8 
It seems doubtful whether even the undisputed possession of the Oregon 


territory and the use of the Columbia River or indeed anything short of the 


acquisition of California (if that were possible) would besuffi¢ient indemnity 


to us for the loss of these har 

When he spoke of California, he added in parenthesis the 
words if that were possible.” Then, in 1854, witha Democratic 
Administration we find the Government of the United States 
taking active steps to secure the annexation of these islandsand 
were willing then to pay, Mr. Marcy said, at least a million dol- 
lars for theislands. Mr. Pierce was the President of the United 
States. That occurred when I was in full relation with the 
Democratic party. 

I had voted for Mr. Pierce. It was the first vote I ever cas 
and I have a distinct recollection of that Administration. 
have a distinct recollection of the great man who presided over 
the State De ment, Mr. Marcy, a man whom every man in 
the State of New York always delighted to honor; a man we 
were proud of in that great State; a man who conducted the af- 
fairs of our Government as Secretary of State with a degree of 
ability equal to that of any other man who ever lived; a great 
lawyer; a statesman; a man whose patriotism and good sense 
were never brought in question even by his political opponents. 
Under Mr. Marcy not only did the Government indicate a dis- 
position to take in those islands, but it declared in the most em- 
pe manner that they must come to us; and I repeat now what 

said before, since that time every Secretary who has been at 
the head of foreign affairs has left his imprint somewhere in 
favor of the acquisition of the islands. Up to 1892, I will ven- 
ture to say, that no man in public life would have denied the de- 
sirability of the acquisition of these islands if it could be done 
without difficulty. 

France and England had plotted against our efforts to get the 
Hawaiian Islands in 1842 and in 1843 and in 1854, but at the same 
time they were never willing to take an open stand against us and 
say! you can not take them.” Their plottings were confined to 
their influence upon the native chiefs and upon the people, and it 
was everywhere admitted that the United States would not allow 
the islands to fall into any other hands than ours, and that when- 
ever the people were willing to come to us, we would take them. 
But for the accident of a change in Administration, but for the 
unfortunate spirit of partisanship which prevails in this country 
there would now, in my judgment, have been 2 of the 
acquisition of the islands under the proffer e to us a year 


ago. 

Now, Mr. President, I go back to the other point. I stated 
that the Democrats had been in favor of annexation, and they 
did not confine their annexation to contiguous territory. Here 
is a territory 2,000 miles away that they said should belong to 
us. Going on at the same time was an effort to take the Queen 
of the Antilles. Who has forgotten, who was old enough to re- 
member those , the excitement in this country over the 
pro acquisition of Cuba? We all remember that the policy 
of the Democratic party was to annex not only Cuba but other 
portions of the West India Islands to the United States. The 
Secretary of State instructed the minister to England, the min- 
ister to France and the minister to Spain to take such steps as 
1 secure to us the control of and ownership of that great 
island. 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. FRYE. Does the Senator remember thatthe Democratic 
national convention passed a resolution as a part of its platform 
in favor of the annexation of Cuba to the United States, and 
that commissioners were appointed to see what could be donein 
that direction? 

Mr. TELLER. I have that before me. I remember the res- 
olution, and I can read it; I hive it here in a book. 

Thereupon these three ministers, Mr. Buchanan, subsequently 
President of the United States, Mr. Soulé, and Mr. Mason, in 
the early part of October, 1854, met on the Continent at Ostend, 
and there they determined on a form for the acquisition of Cuba, 
and made a report to that effect. I say that proposition met 
with the entire N of the Democratic party as a party. 

We were to make Cuba a part of the United States, an island 
with a population entirely different from ours both in religion 
and thought touching governmental affairs. An objection was 
mnged by a great many people that they had slavery. 

I challenge contradiction from the Senators who talk about 
the annexation of other countries as hostile to our traditions 
and our interests, when I say that aside from the fact that with 
it it brought slavery and possibly war with Spain, there was no 
antagonistic sentiment in this country against the acquisition of 
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Guba. It was the height of wisdom, and it indicated then that 
the Democratic party was looking at the general welfare of the 

ople of the United States and their general interests. It is true 
Fiat the Government might have been incited because of the 
African slavery question, but the acquisition of Cuba was as de- 
sirable to us then as it isnow. * 

Mr. GRAN. Does the Senator mean to say, if I may be per- 
mitted, that the Ostend manifesto provoked no considerable op- 
position in the United States? 

Mr. TELLER. I said aside from those two questions, nobody 
as I recollect or as I have been able to find in looking the matter 
up, which 1 have done to a considerable extent, objected to it, 
except for the reasons given. If Cuba could have been sheared 
of African slavery and if it could have been morally certain that 
the government of Spain would have acquiesced in our taking 
it, there would have been practically no opposition, 

I do not mean to say that some parties did notobject, but I am 

aking now of the mass of men; the great majority of the 
rican people were in favor of that acquisition then, as T be- 
lieve they would be to-day. Buchanan, Mason, and Soulé de- 
clared in the manifesto that when we should have offered Spain 
$120,000,000 for it, if Spain declined it, it would be the high- 
est duty of this Government to take it. They declared that it 
lay in the path of our commerce, that it lay at the mouth of our 
great river upon which the western commerce was bound to go, 
and they said we could not allow it to be held by any other 
nation. And, Mr. President, I say so to-day. 

I want to inquire of the Senators who tell me it is contrary to 
the traditions and policy of this Government to uire terri- 
tory that isnot contiguous if there is a member of this body 
who would see that great island pass into the hands of our great 
rival in commerce and trade, Great Britain? Spain is a small 
country. She makes no threat against us, and is not capable of 
doing us injury; but suppose Great Britain should, as we some- 
times hear she proposes, attempt to buy the island; does any- 
body believe the American people Erh consent to the float- 
ing of the English flag on the island? 

uppose Germany should attempt to get it; does anybody be- 
lieve the American people would allow the German flag to float 
over theisland? Mr. President, in my judgment there would 
be such an u against itthatthe Government of the United 
States would be compelled to enter a protest; nay, more, we 
would be compelled to see that no great rival of ours should 
build forts there and command the commeree that enters that 
great gulf. 

As the Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE] said, when the Demo- 
cratic convention met in 1856 they put in their platform a reso- 
lution declaring that it would be the duty of the next Adminis- 
tration to annex the island, to secure it to the United States, 
and so determined were these three great ministers that we 
should take it that sry said we should count no cost; that no 
matter what Spain might offer to do; no matter what the allies 
of Spain might offer to do, if we determined to take it we should 
take it and not count the cost. I do not say that in that they 
were right, but in their desire to acquire the territory, in their 
appreciation of its importance to us, they were right. 

I had time I could give some reasons why that great island 
should belong to us, and if there were time a t many rea- 
sons could be given why this group of islands on the west, looking 
out upon our Pacific coast, should not be allowed to pass under 
the control of any other nation; and it willnot. Whatever may 
be the feelings in these days against annexation, there is one 
thing morally certain, that the people of the United States will 
never submit that a flag hostile to us,of a power big enough 
and great enough to give us trouble, shall float over those 
rasp The commercial advantages of those islands are too 
great to be overlooked. We have had something of it in the 
public press; we have heard of it on this floor, but the half has 
not been told; they are islands that produce more per capita 
and export more per capita thanany other portion of the world. 

Mr. HOAR. Would t be disagreeable to the Senator to put 


at this point in his s h a statement of about six lines? 
Mr. TELLER. Notatall. The Senator from Massachusetts 
can proceed. 


Mr. HOAR. It is a statement by William Paterson. I do 
not wish to make aspeech on the subject, andI would like to have 
the statement in the RECORD. 

Mr. TELLER. Very good. I shall be glad to have it. 

Mr. HOAR. I ask the Senator's leave to put in an extract 
from a letter of William Paterson, the projector of the Bank 
of England and the author of the sinking-fund system, one of the 
very greatest statesmen and financiers who ever lived on the face 
of the earth, made two hundred years ago, shortly after the dis- 
eovery of the Sandwich Islands. He writes a letter discussing, 
among other things, the place which those islands are to hold 
the world’s commerce, and it contains the following sentence: 

If the maritime powers of Europe will not treat for Darien the period is 


not far distant when America will seize the pass. Their next move will be 
to hold the Sandwich Islands. Stationed thus in the middle and on the east 
and west sides of the New World, Americans will form the most potent and 

empire that has re pepe because it will consist not in the domin- 
ion of a of the land of the globe butin the dominion of the whole ocean. 
on Ss England may be known only as Egypt is now. 


This seems to me appropriate to what the Senator has been 


saying. 

Mr. TELLER. Iam very glad the Senator called my atten- 
tion to the statement of Mr. Paterson. 

Those islands, as I was saying, are productive. The popula- 
tion is 100,000 in round numbers, or less. On Saturday night I 
asked a gentleman who is ucquainted with the islands how much 
the population could be increased. He said beyond question, 
readily and easily at least to a half million.” But itis not the 
great number of people that we expect to get there that inter- 
ests us; it is the relation of the islands to the commerce of the 
world. To-day an American ship is absolutely an American 
tramp. It has not a place on the ocean where it can go and be 
at home. Of coaling stations there are practically none. There 
is the place for the commerce of the world to stop and coal. 
There is the place where all the whaling ships that go out of 
our ports must pass and stop and refit and refurnish. There is 
the point where every pound of freight that goes to Australia 
and the South Sea must stop. 

If we build the ship canal across the Isthmus that we propose 
to build, and which undoubtedly will be built in the near future, 
possibly not under thé arrangement now proposed, but under 
some other, what benefit will it be to us if we lose those islands? 
We are willing to pay 8100, 000, 000 for aship canal. Those islands 
are indispensable for a proper use of that ship canal. 

I did not intend to discuss at length the question of annexa- 
tion. L am in favor of the annexation of the islands. Iam in 
favor of the annexation of Cuba; I am in favor of the annexation 
of the great country lying north of us. I expect in a few years 
to see the American flag floating from the extreme north to the 
line of our sister Republics on the south. I expect to see it 
floating over the isles of the sea—not only these, but in the Great 
Gulf and in the West India seas. 

Mr. President, is there anything in the organization of a re- 
public that makes it any more difficult for it to maintain the in- 
tegrity of a country with noncontiguous territory than there is 
under a monarchy? Does not a republic contain within itself 
all the powers and ee that any nation can possess for self- 
defense, for self-protection, for acquisition that a monarchy does? 
If it does not, then a monarch s some advantages over 
us that we have never been wiliing to admit. 

We haveestablished one fact which was denied to a republic. 
It was said when this Republic was formed, and for many years 
afterwards, that Republics arestrong in peace, but weak in war, 
and we were threatened for a generation or two with dissolution, 
owing to internecine strife. 

The wise people who had not believed in a republic said, 
“Whenever they meet internal domestic difficulties the count 
will go and they will not be able to maintain themselves, an 
they will establish astrong government.” This Republic estab- 
lished the fact of its ability to carry on the greatest internal war 
that was ever conducted on the face of the earth. We proved 
that republics were as strong in that direction as a monarchy, 
and a republic is as strong -with reference to outlying territo- 
ries—that, too, whether you incorporate them as a State, or in- 
pha them as we have Alaska and govern by direct legis- 

ation. è 

Mr. President, I said that I expected to see the Canadian coun- 
try come into the United States. I expect to see, by their con- 
sent and with their approval, a union between the English speak- 
ing people on the north and the 588 of the United States. I 
regard that as a thing of the utmost importance tous. Itis ve 
desirable that those people who are like unto ourselves shou 
become a part and peeve with us of this Republic. Canada to- 
day is not a disturbing cause with us, but when there are on that 
border, as there ultimately will be, twenty-five or thirty million 
people of our own stock and of our own race, with all the È cg 

ssive character of the Anglo-Saxons, there will be difficulty. 

ou can not maintain a line 3,000 miles long with a different 

revenue system on one side from thaton the other without more 
or less friction. 

If the Canadians will never choose to come to us we shall never 
get them, but if we so manage affairs that they can see ulti- 
mately that it is their interest to become a part of the United 
States, they will certainly gladly come to us. I look for the 
time not far distant when, as I repeat, not only that country, but 
other sections of the country that lie in this section of the hemi- 
sphere will be with us in governmentalaffairs. I do not mean 
by that that I want to take an inch of any territory where the 
people do not voluntarily come to us. I do not believe that by 
conquest we should take anything. We took in the Mexican 
9 not by conquest, but by concession, by purchase, and we 
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took it stripped practically of people, and those few who were 
there have assimilated themselves to the condition of affairs in 
this coun No man living doubts now the wisdom of the ac- 
quisition of Texas. No man doubts the wisdom of the acquisi- 

on of that great gold and silver-bearing ion that has put 
into our coffers since its annexation more two thousand 
million dollars of the precious metals. And nobody doubis now 
the wisdom of the uisition of Alaska. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Colorado will 

suspend. The hour of 2o’clock having arrived, the Chair 
s before the Senate the unfinished business, the title of which 
will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 2331) to re all statutes 
relating to supervisors of elections and special deputy marshals, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. GRAY. I understand the Senator from Colorado wishes 
to conclude and desires only a brief time. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the unfinished business be temporarily laid aside that 
he may conclude his remarks. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. FRYE. I should like to make a further request for unan- 
imous consent. The purpose of the resolution being largely to 
ery anxiety in the Hawaiian Islands, I ask unanimous consent 

t the Federal elections re bill be tem y laid aside 
and that debate on the resolu be continued until final action 
is had upon it. 

Mr. GRAY. Oh, no. Sera 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. HARRIS. I object. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There is objection to the request 
of the Senator from Maine. The Senator from Colorado will 


Mr. TELLER. I wassa that nobody doubted the wisdom 
of the acquisition of Alaska, and yet when we acquired Alaska 
there was no active opposition to it. There was a degree of 
quiet ridicule about it; and a great many people felt that we 
could afford to pay the Russian Government $7,000,000 for the 
Territory because of its friendly attitude toward us heretofore. 
And yet very few people believed that it was a valuable pur- 
chase. But to-day 555 knows that it was a most valuable 
acquisition. It has paid back to the Government more than it 
originally cost, with fair interest on its cost. 

As I have stated, I did not intend originally to be drawn into 
the discussion of anything except the bare question pending bya 
vote on this resolution with apparently an inconsistent clause, 
if I should be compelled to vote for it as a whole. I wanted to 
vote for it with an explanation so that nobody would hereafter 
say that I was opposed to annexation. It is probably true that 
the statement made in the resolution is correct, that— 


It is unwise and inexpedient under existing conditions to consider at this 
time any project of annexation, etc. 


I presume that is correctly stated. I doubt whether anything 
would be gained by a general discussion, or an attempt to annex 
the islands at the present time. I doubt whether they could be 
annexed, simply because of the hostility of the executive depart- 
ment of this Government to annexation. I do not know whether 
the legislative department, that would perhaps have to pass 
some laws to carry out the annexation if it should take place, 
would be friendly to it; but with the Executive against it, it 
is morally certain that the islands can not be annexed at this 
time. But th re is one thing morally certain, that the policy 
and traditions of this country for fifty years touching the islands 
is not now to be changed. Those islands are to be annexed, to 
become our property. Whether theyare to bea county in Cali- 
fornia, or ultimately to be a State, or to be treated as we may 
treat them, as a Territory, I donot now know and do not care to 
discuss, but it is morally certain that eventually they will come 
to us and we will throw over them the protection of our laws 
and our flag. 

I know that it may be said and has been said that it would be 
a violation of the Monroe doctrine. That I deny. The Monroe 
doctrine merely declares that we will not tolerate any interfer- 
ence in affairs in this hemisphere by European powers. We 
have not in any manner restricted ourright to interfere. When 
France was attempting to force upon a sister Be ie a govern- 

ment that was hostile, in opposition to the will and wishes of 
the great majority of the people, we indicated in the most un- 
mistakable | e Oursympathy; and the great Captain of our 
Army, who had led it to victory, was, as everybody knows, pro- 
nouncedly in favor of the United States Government, not by di- 
plomacy, but by force, putting the French out of Mexico. We 
should have interfered if France had not withdrawn, and we 
would have interfered not by diplomacy, but by war. We had 


made arrangements to lend the Mexican Government money. 
Upon the border we had established our troops. There would 
have been no considerable objection in the United States among 
any class of people to an active, energetic onslaught upon the 
French in Mexico, if they had declined to retreat. 

Mr. HIGGINS. If the Senator from Colorado will allow me, 
I will call his attention to the fact that at that time we had the 
strongest ironclad fleet on the waters of the globe. 

Mr. TELLER. We were prepared for it, and the declaration 
of Mr. Seward to the French minister that the United States 
did then, and should continue to recognize Gen. Juarez as the 
constitutional executive of Mexico, drove the French out of 
Mexico without force. 

It was recently my opportunity to go to Mexico, away down in 
the central part of the country. Two young Mexicans, speak- 
ing English, called my attention to the battlefield of the 5th of 
May, where the untried soldiers of Mexico had defeated the 
flower of the French army on the field; where they had demon- 
strated that men who fought for homes, without training, are 
the equals of the hired mercenaries of monarchical governments; 
and as they boasted of the prowess of their sg ae of them 
said, After all it was the declaration of your retary,” re- 
peating it as I stated it a momentsince, “ that the United States 
Government does now and shall continue to recognize Gen. 
Juarez as the constitutional executive of Mexico that drove the 
Frenchmen out of our country.” 

We have interfered. We have a right to interfere. Why 
should not we have the power that belongs to a great firs 
power, and 33 not we com the difficulties of other 
sections of the hemisphere if it is to our interests to so compose 
them by interference? 

In South America to-day there is civil war. The great Bra- 
zilian country is torn up and commerce is destroyed and livesare 
wasted. Does anybody deny the power of this Government to 
say to those people. Now, you 1 far enough. Vou have 
disturbed the commercial world. You are destroying your civ- 
ilization, and it is time for you to come to a halt?” First by di- 
plomacy; first by arbitration; first by composing, n y if 
we can; but if that can not be done, does anybody deny the right 
of this Government, in the interest of humanity, in the interest 
of the business of the world and the race, to say, You must put 
an end to this condition, or we shall compel you so to do?” 

Mr. President, so far as I am concerned, I believe that the 
Government of the United States is a government with ail the 
sg and prerogatives that any nation of the world ever had. 

have confidence enough in the administration of public affairs, 
no matter who may be at the head, to believe that it is perfectl 
safe to trust this great Government with the composing of al 
the difficulties that may arise throughout the western hemi- 
sphere, and I find nothing in the Monroe doctrine, I find nothing 
in the traditions, I find nothing in the policy, and I find nothing 
in the fact that it is a republic that prevents us from so d 8 

So believing, Mr. President, believing that the future of t 
country is to fo aggressive and that acquisitions are to be made, 
Iam not in favor of the first lines of the resolution, although to 
compose the difficulty now there and give those people the as- 
surance that nobody will interfere with their government, that 
the Congress of the United States, to whom the President has 
remitted this question, will not interfere with them, I am will- 
ing to vote for the resolution as a whole if I am not able to get 
that provision out of it. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Before the regular order is taken up, I ask 
what d ition will be made of the resolution on which the 
Senator from Colorado has just addressed the Senate? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It goes to the Calendar under the 


rule. 

Mr. HIGGINS. I beg leave to say that I do not feel free to 
vote upon the resolution before Is submit to the Senate some 
remarks as to the views I entertain concerning it, and I give no- 
tice that I shall do so in the morning hour at an early 28 

Mr. HOAR. Let there be unanimous consent that it shall go 
over until the morning hour to-morrow, as was the understand- 
ing for this 28 8 & 

Mr. HIGGINS. Task unanimous consent that the resolution 
may go over until to-morrow morning. 

he VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. HARRIS. The resolution can go to the Calendar, which 
is the regular course, and atsuch time as the Senator from Dela- 
ware or any other Senator may desire to debate it in the morn- 
ing hour there is noquestion but that unanimous consent will be 
given for that purpose. Let it go on the Calendar, and I take it 
for granted that the Senator from Delaware will have his hour 
when he wants it in the morning hour. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution goes to the Calen- 
dar under the rule. : 
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REPEAL OF ELECTION LAWS. 


The Senate, asin Committee of the Whole, resumed considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 2331) to repeal all statutes relating to super- 
visors of elections and special deputy marshals, and for other 
purposes, the pending question being on the amendment pro- 

by Mr. CHANDLER. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, continuing to speak upon 
the bill for the repeal of the national election laws, I wish to re- 
call to the Senate the facts of the stupendous crime inst free 
and honest suffrage which was committed in December, 1891, 
and January, 1892, at Albany, in the State of New York. The 
facts are briefly these: When the night of election arrived in 
November, 1891, the assembly of the State Legislature appeared 
to be Democratic. The apparent result of the State senate was 
18 Republicans to 14 Democrats upon the face of the returns; 
but the Democratic party, desirous of full legislative power in 
the State, determined to obtain wrongful possession of the State 
senate, and for that purpose to change four Republican districts 
into four Democratic districts by false counts, Thesenate being 
18 Republican to 14 Democratic, it was decided to make it 14 
Republican to 18 Democratic. 

gain, we have here simply a Democratic transposition of 
figures. The senate was still to be 18 to 14, but it was to bea 
Democratic and not a Republican senate. The four districts 
where the Democrats determined to count in Democratic sena- 
tors were, first, the district where John H. Derby was the Repub- 
lican candidate. I speak no more of that because by the deci- 
sion of the supreme court they were prevented fromcounting out 
Mr. Derby. e second was the twenty-fifth, the Onon dis- 
trict, where Peck was the Republican candidate against Nich- 
olls, the Democratic candidate. The third was the twenty-sev- 
enth, or the Steuben district, where Sherwood was the Republican 
candidate against Walker, and the fourth was the fifteenth, or 
Dutchess district, where Deane was the Republican candidate 
and Osborne the Democratic candidate. By wrongfully taking 
two senators it will be seen that the senate would be made 16 to 
16, and it could then be organized Democratic by the vote of the 
lieutenant-governor. 

By taking four of the districts the senate could be organized 
by a majority of four. In the twenty-fifth, or Onondaga dis- 
trict, the supreme court made a decision which justified the 
canvassing board in counting in Nicholls over Peck, but it was, 
I submit, an unjustifiable and cruel decision. In that district a 
eounty clerk had sent some official ballots to the wrong district 
with a heading upon them giving the number of another dis- 
trict, which was therefore erroneous. The ballots themselves 
were correct, the names of the candidates voted for were correct, 
but there was a wrong heading upon 1,288 ballots. The supreme 
court held that these ballots were null and void under the elec- 
tion law of the State of New York, and the district was can- 
vassed by the State canvassing board. Nicholls, 18,812; Peck, 
17,906; null and void, 1,288. 

So that Nicholls, so far as the canvassing board was concerned, 
was rightfully given the certificate, although the decision was 
an erroneous and wicked one. It was a conclusion reached by 
four judges to three in the court of appeals. Four Democratic 
judges made the determination. Judge Rufus W. Peckham, one 
of the ablest and most upright judges in the State of New York, 
delivered a dissenting opinion, and there was also a dissenting 
opinion by Judge Andrews, who since that time has been by the 
unanimous vote of the Democraticand Republican parties of the 
State of New York elevated tothe chief justiceship of the court 
of appeals. Isend to the desk and ask to haye read some re- 
marks made by Judge Andrews in his dissenting opinion. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

‘This decision defeats the will of the majority and subverts, in the 
lar case, the foundation principle of republican government, and this upon 
a narrow, technical, h „ and unn construction of the law. In 
place of protecting the right of suffrage it destroys it. It takes hold of an 
unforeseen and — meident and builds upon that a forfeiture by in- 
ference and construction. It opens the way for frauds u the suffrage wide 
reaching in their effects. In 1884 the electoral vote of this State was cast by 


electors who received a plurality of votes less than the number rejected by 
this election. 


Mr. CHANDLER. Notwithstanding this sound doctrine, 
which commends itself to the good sense of every one, four judges 
against three decided that the 1,228 ballots were null and void, 
and therefore they were thrown out. 

But this was the only district where the decision of the su- 
preme court took a senator away from the Republicans, and this 
change of one senator from Democratic to Republican still left 
the senate 17 Republican to 15 Democratic. It was therefore 
necessary in order to organize the senate Democratic that at 
least one vote must be stolen, in defiance of the supreme court’s 
decision, in order to make the senate a tie. For this purpose 


cu- 


there were twocourses before the canvassing board. One was 
to count in Walker over Sherwood, and the other was to count 
in Osborne in Deane’s district. 

To be sure, Deane had died after the election, but even with 
his seat vacant the senate would still remain 16 to 15; therefore 
it was . either Walker should be counted in over 
Sherwood, or that Osborne should be counted into the place 
which Mr. Deane was entitled to occupy. In the Sherwood- 
Walker case the courthad decided that Sherwood was ineligible 
because he was a park commissioner, but the court had also said . 
that it was not for the canvassing board to take notice of his in- 
eligibility, that he appeared to be elected upon the returns, and 
that therefore it was the duty of the canvassing board to give 
him the certificate, leaving the senate to decide whether or not 
Walker should be seated in his — In the Osborne-Deane 
case the supreme court had decided, as I stated the other day, 
that the decision of Judge Edwards in the court below should be 
affirmed, and that the canvassing board should not count the 
Mylod return. = 

he case was a desperate one, but the Democracy were despe- 
rate. The penato of the governor of the State that the State 
Senate would be organized by the Democrats must be fulfilled, 
and therefore a conspiracy was entered into by which it was 
determined to count in Osborne in the Deane district. This 
course was determined upon, I have no doubt, in preference to 
counting in Walker over Sherwood, because, Deane being dead, 
if Osborne was counted in, there would be no opposing candidate 
to rise to confront him when he should make his appearance to 
take his seat and therefore that was the plan adopted, to count 
in Osborne in Deane’s place and afterwards to seat Walker b 
the aid of Osborne’s vote. Atall events, whatever . 
the plan, the decision was deliberately made to count in Osborne 
and to do it, taking all risks, defying the decision of the su- 
preme court, and defying all proceedings for contempt ofcourt, 
which are even now pending against the State canvassers. 

The schenfe succeeded. Fortune favored the conspirators, as 
it sometimes does favor men engaged in vile deeds, as well as it 
favors the brave. The State senate met witb only 30 senators 
present instead of 32. The two vacancies were the one in the 
Sherwood- Walker district, and the other was caused because a 
Republican State senator, Mr.Saxton, was at home sick. More- 
over the Democrats had persuaded one Edwards, an independent 
Republican, to vote with them. Therefore, they organized the 
senate, instead of by 16 to 15, as they had planned, by a vote of 
17 to 13, which was the vote by which they elected Dunnin 
clerk. Next they elected Senator Cantor president by 15 to 14, 
Edwards voting with the Republicans, and Cantor doubtless not 
voting for himself. Next they seated Walker in Sherwood’s 
place by 16 to 14, Edwards now again voting with the Republi- 
cans. The larceny of the State senate was thus made complete 
and final, and the Senate stood 17 Democrats to 15 Republicans, 
including Edwards as a Republican, or 18 Democrats to 14 Re- 
publicans, counting Edwards as a Democrat. 

The consequence of this capture by the Democratic party of 
the State senate, thereby giving them a majority in both branches 
of the Legislature, have been alluded to in the minority report. 
They are also stated as the third, fourth, and fifth reasons of an 
address issued by the Republican Club of the City of New York. 
Lask that those reasons be read at the desk. The document is 
the address of the N committee of the Republican Club 
of the City of New York. 

hes VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as indi- 
cated. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

3. That Legislature, to atuate Democratic control, has caused an enum- 
eration of the people to be taken, which is so purulent with fraud that the 
guardians of its mangled remains will not permit them to be subjected to a 
post-mortem e tion. 

4. It has made an apportionment which robs the rural counties of one- 
em ae the whole . strength and bestows it upon three Demo- 
S It has, by the inspectors’ bill, surrendered the nonpartisan election ma- 
chinery of the city of New York to the future dominion of Tammany Hall. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, this address of the cam- 

n committee of the Republican Club of the City of New York 
is repeated in an article in the Republican Magazine of August, 
1892, published at 110 Fifth avenue, New York, written by Mr. 
James A. Blanchard, in which he enlarges upon some of the di- 
rect results of the iniquity born of this successful conspiracy to 
capture the New York Legislature, as follows: 3 

As to result No. 3, mentioned above, it may be said that the apparent ob- 
ject of the enumeration was to increase the representation in the Legisla- 
ture in Democratic and to decrease it in Republican counties. Senators and 
members of assembly are distributed under the constitution as nearly as 
may be according to the number of inhabitants, exclud: aliens.” e 
Democratic enumerators in New York and Kings County (all the enumera- 
tors throughout the State were Democrats) in their first returns in 
the population by many fraudulent processes. But the fraud which broke 


all former records was committed after the first returns were sworn to and 
filed in the offices of the secretary of state and the county clerks. 


1894. 


Tnese first returns were not large enough to meet the requirements by 


about 400,000, That increase was made by bold — 1 55 by adding to the 

lation of Brooklyn 26,540 and by converting 331,000, returned as aliens 
fa the sworn returns, into 331,000 citizens by as many strokes of the pen. 
The proof of this tic fraud and forgery is shown by the returns on file 
in the county clerk’s office in New York City. It was perpetrated by writ- 
ing “O” for citizen over “A” for alien in the blank rece the names. In 
the nineteenth election district of the first assembly district there are 708 
such alterations. After an impudent fraud of such magnitude the pursuit 
of lesser frauds seems unnecessary. 


Mr. President, with your permission I will ask the Secretary 
to read Mr. Blanchurd’s comment upon results Nos. 4 and 5, as 
contained in the article which I will send to the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection the Secretary 
will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

As to result No. 4, it may be said that the ratio of assemblymen to popu- 
lation adopted by the Legislature was about one member of assembly to 
each 50,000 of population. The single fraudulent increase above mentioned 
gave to the Democraticcounties of New York aud Kings certainly seven. and 
probably eight, members of assembly and two senators, to which those 
counties had no claim under the constitution. These of right belo: to 
and were improperly taken from other counties. The Legislature took good 
care that none should be taken from Democratic counties, 

Thus, Albany County, with a population of 155,748, which was only entitled 
to three, was given four members of assembly, while Monroe, a Republican 
county, with a population of 181,230, is given only three. Without goinginto 
u detail which would occupy too mu „it may be stated as a fact, 
which can not be controverted, that these seven or eight members of assem- 
bly and two senators were all taken from St. Lawrence, Monroe, and other 
Republican counties of the interior and given to counties supposed to be 
surely Democratic. 

As to result No. 5, it may be said that the law relat to inspectors of 
election in the city of New York, which was repealed by the odious inspect- 
ors’ bill of the present year, provided in effect that there should be four in- 
spectors of election in each election district, two Republican and two Demo- 
cratic, and that all questions affecting the right of persons to register and 
vote, as well as the count, canvass, and return of votes cast, should be de- 
termined by a majority. One Republican, therefore, had to vote with the 
two Democrats, or one Democrat with the two Republicans on every ques- 
tion in order to carry it. This salutary law was passed in the l ative 
session of 1872, and became operative in the election of that year. It was 
the work of the committee of seventy which had done so muchto crush the 
Tammany Democracy under Tweed, and was renege ey to prevent a repeti- 
tion of the election frauds which had made New York a stench throughout 
the country during his régime, and it w out of an impulse of patriotic 
. irrespective of party, to have honest elections in the city of New 

or’ 


How well it accomplished its purpose is well known. For twenty years 
the elections in this oe have been reasonably fair underit. No sooner had 
the Democratic party the power than it plotted its repeal, and enacted the 
present law which gives to the Democrats two ins’ and the Republicans 
only one, and under which a majority decides all questions as under the old 
law. That is to say, every question touching the qualifications of persons 
appl to register and vote, including the counting, canv: „and re- 

the votes cast, may be decided by the two Democrats, and the pro- 
test of the Republican inspector is of no avail. Does anyone of sense doubt 
the purpose of the Democrats in repealing the old law and passing the new? 
They have not disguised their purpose, for one of them is reported to have 
said that it was to enable the ocrats to carry the election. Certainly 
they have opened the door for fraud, and opened it wide enough for thou- 
sands of frhudulent votes to enter. No more despicable piece of legislation 
has been enacted in the history of the State, and it rem: for an outraged 
people to express their condemnation of it. 

JAMES A. BLANCHARD, 
P President of the Republican Club of New York. 

Mr. CHANDLER: Mr. President, as a further consequence 
of the wrongful seizure of the State senate of New York in 
January, 1892, and of the legislation which followed that seizure, 
and which has been so well described Dr Mr, BLANCHARD, İt is 
possible that crime elected the proni resident of the United 
States by carrying the State of New York Democratic, as it had 
not been carried four years before. It is a matter of doubt, I say, 
whether the State could have been carried for the Cleveland elec- 
tors in the fall of 1892 if it had not been for the capture of the 
State Legislature by the Democratic party. 

The plurality for Mr. Cleveland in New York State was 45,518. 
By reason of the partisan legislation which has been 500 
the Cleveland plurality in the city of New York was 76,300, and 
the plurality in Kings County was 29,655, making for those two 
places, New York City and Kings County, a Cleveland plurality 
of 105,955, So, withoutthe votes of those two cities, thus largely 
swollen by the removal of the election safeguards, which were 
stricken down aes legislation of a stolen Legislature, the 
peany against Mr. Cleveland, outside of New York and Brook- 

yn, would have been 60,000, and it is not impossible that he 
would not have been reélected. New York State was carried by 
this enormous yote in New York City; Illinois was carried b 
an enormously swollen and fraudulent vote in the city of Chi- 
cago, and California was counted for Cleveland by a plurality of 
about 100. 

With New York and Illinois and California Republican, as 
they ought to have been and would have been if there nad been 
perfectly fair play in the elections in the fall of 1892, Harrison 
and Reid would have been elected President and Vice-Presi- 
dent instead of Cleveland and Stevenson. 

Mr. President, who was responsible for this stupendous crime 
against the suffrage? Where does the responsibility rest of 
counting the Mylod return, of ravishing a State senate, and of 
enacting partisan legislation such as has been described? I say 
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it rests with the Democratic party of the State of New York as 
a whole, with the Democrats who committed the crime and with 
those who, without protest, received the fruits of the crime. 
The receiver is as bad as the thief in the forum of morals. One 
faction did the stealing; the other faction, without lifting a 
finger to prevent the theft, accepted the fruits of the robbery, 

If it is allowable to speak of individuals in this connection, I 
am obliged to say that there were two Democrats in the State 
of New York, either of whom might have prevented this great 
wrong. One was an Official, the governor of the State, who in 
a moment, by a wave of his hand to the subordinate officers of 
that State, could have stopped the counting of the Mylod re- 
turn, who might have instantly arrested this whole proceeding, 
but that governor had predicted the result, which he was bound 
to have accomplished, and he was primarily the author, andthe 
responsible author, of this great election iniquity. 

he other responsible Democrat was a-private citizen prac- 

ticing law in the city of New York. He had been President of 
the United States; he expected again to be President of the 
United States, but he was then engaged in the honorable occu- 

ation of a practicing lawyer, having his office in the city of 
Kow York. I hesitate not to say that one open, public, many . 
word from him of indignation against what was being attempte 
in the city of Albany, through the processes of the Democratic 
canvassing boards, wouldat once have arrested all those proceed- 
ings and have prevented the consummation of these iniquities 
by the small Democratic rascals who were engaged in perpetrat- 
ing them. That word was never uttered. There was silence 
in that law office; there was silence from that candidate for the 
Presidency. 

Why was there silence? It was because this ambitious citi- 
zen wished the Stateof New York to have a Democratic Legis- 
lature; he wished that the State of New York might become 
strongly Democratic; he expected to be renominated for the 
Presidency, and he wanted otoy preparation made which could 
be made for casting the electoral vote of the State of New York 
in behalf of his own election. Therefore, he kept quiet. He 
did not intend himself to do the wrong, but he was one who, 
while he would not himself play false, yet would wrongly win. 
So he occupied the position of a distinguished personage of an- 
cient times. When Stephen was martyred, the witnesses and 
the actors who stoned him to death, brought his clothes and laid 
them down at the feet of Saul of Tarsus, and Saul was consent- 
ing unto his death.“ So was this modern personage, when he ex- 

cted the clothes of the witnesses and the actors to be laidat his 

eet, consenting to the death of free and honest suffrage in the 
State of New York. 

There is much said about one Isaac H. Maynard as being the 
person upon whom condemnation and chastisementfor this great 
wrong of counting the Mylod return should be justly visited, and 
who was indeed visited with heavy punishment in November, 
1893, by being defeated as a judge of the court of appeals of New 
York by 100,000 majority, while at the same time New York State 
resumed its position in the Republican line by a majority of 
24,000. When Isaac H. Maynard was thus defeated the distin- 
guished citizen of New York, who had been once President, who 
is now President, and of whom I wish to speak in terms of re- 
spect, it has been claimed did not sympathize with Mr. Maynard 
nor desire his election. In order to show what the ition of 
the President was, I ask that there may be read at the desk an 
article from the Buffalo Evening Times of Octocer 31, 1893. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested, in the absence of objection. , 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Cleveland for Maynard. Advises Patrick Lyons to support the Democratic 
ticket. Patrick Lyons, who was United States marshal for the Buffalo dis- 
trict under President Cleveland during his former Administration. has just 
returned from 8 where he spent several hours with the Presi- 
dent. The last words esident Cleveland said to Mr. Lyons were these: 

“Go home, and vote the straight Democratic ticket.” 

Mr. Lyons says that in the course of Mr. Cleveland’s conversation with 
him the matter of State and Erie County politics was discussed. 

With reference to the State ticket the President said: 

I hope the Democratic State ticket from Maynard down will be elected.“ 

He spoke bon gyre of Junge Maynard, saying that he was an able man 
and worthy of the support of every Democrat. He a that Judge May- 
nard would beelected. With regard to the rest of the State ticket, Mr. 
Cleveland thought good men had been chosen and that they ought to be and 
would be elected. 

Democrats in Erie County, the President said. should vote the straight 
pom gt ticket. He was not in sympathy with those who are trying to 

Asstated above, Mr. Cleveland said, when Mr. Lyons was leaving: “Go 
home and vote the straight Democratic ticket.“ 


Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, upon that interview [leave 
the question where the sympathies of the President were in the 
battle which was made in New York last fall for honest govern- 
ment and fair election results, and against men who commitlar- 


cenies of election results. 
Furthermore, as Mr. Cleveland waited eagerly for the proceeds 
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of the larceny of the New York State senate, so also did the 
Mugwumps and Cleveland faction of the State long to reap the 
which the other faction had sown. Did any one of the 
whole self-righteous crowd which pursued Mr. Maynard after a 
ticular date, which I shall soon name, utter a word or lift a 

r in order to prevent the counting of the Mylod return? 

o be sure, the crimes committed were in litigation, but they 
were also great public fects; they were well known tothe whole 
people of the United States; and if there had been an open, 
square, and public protest by the Cleveland faction against the 
counting of the Mylod return and against the whole series of 
frauds by which the State senate was being changed from Re- 
publican to Democratic, those crimes would have aroused such 
a popular indignation that they never would have been consum- 
mated. Yet this whole faction, every man of them, kept silent 
and left the Republicans of New York to fight as best they could 

t the frauds whieh were being attempted, certainly with- 
out one word of public sympathy, if indeed there was even pri- 
vate sympathy, in any faction of the Democratic party of New 
York, whether it was the Hill faction or the Mugwump faction 
or the Cleveland faction. If anyone will point toa single public 
protest against these crimes, coming from anyone in the mug- 
wump or the Cleveland faction, I will surrender the point I am 


now arguing. 
Ihave in my hand the address of the bar association of the 
city of New York, which has been heretofore alluded to in this 


de This attack upon Judge Maynard is authenticated by 
Wheeler H. Peckham, president, and by S. B. Brownell, re- 
cording secretary. It is dated March 22, 1892, and is signed as 
follows: 


FREDERICK R. COUDERT. EDMUND RANDOLPH ROBINSON, 
JAMES C. CARTER. JOHN L. CADWALADER. 
WILLIAM B. HORNBLOWER. 


JOHN B. PARSONS. y 
; ALBERT STICKNEY. 

All Democrats but one (Mr. Root), and if I am correctly in- 
formed this address was written by Mr. Albert Stickney. Did 
any one of these gentlemen (except Mr. Root), who in March, 
1893, commenced warfare upon Mr. Maynard, lifta finger against 
the larceny of the State senate of New York whilesthe larceny 
was being | seb ee Not one; and they never would have 
done so men who had committed the crime had been will- 
ing to bring the proceeds and eine at the feet of Grover 
Cleveland. If the dominant faction in the Democratic party of 
the State of New York, after they had Tre this crime, 
had declared for the renomination of Mr. Cleveland for Presi- 
dent, had determined to give him the delegation from the State 
of New York, or had aided in securing his nomination, not one 
word of protest would have been uttered from that time down to 
the present against the conduct of the Hill faction. On the con- 
ara Cle President, I can easily imagine that they might to- 
day be loading the mail with testimonials as to the fitness to be 
an associate justice of the Supreme Court of the United States 
of this very same Isaac H. Maynard. 

Indeed, the process of 8 adopting the men who had com- 
mitted this crime into the Cleveland ranks was quickly begun, 
and was only interrupted by certain very unpropitious and un- 
expected events. I will take, for illustration of the truth of 
what I am stating, only the case of Mr. Frederick R. Coudert 
and his conduct and his utterances. After the Democratic Leg- 
islature had been organized at Albany, Democratic ascendancy 
went on ae His Exellency, Governor Hill, became 
the idol of the whole Democratic party. He received a greatova- 
tion at the Kenmore, at Albany, where he gloried in his achieve- 
ments. The New York Tribune of January 1, 1892, says that he 
boasted of— 

A Democratic governor by a majority of 50,000 and the election of a Dem- 
ocratic Legislature which, thank Heaven, the Republican party has never 
been able to steal from us. 

Mr. President, the governor of New York, who had originated 
this great wrong against fair elections and honest government, 
fired to invoke the blessings of Heaven upon the deed. Was the 
cry of stop thief” ever uttered in a clearer case where the ut- 
terer of it poner pela! sl atacrdas thecrime? Havingsaid this, 
the governor of New York took the train, came to Washington, 
and condescended to take his seat in the United States Senate, 
to which he had been elected a year before. 

Even the New York Times began to appreciate and rejoice in 
the fruits of the Mylod return. The Timesof December 31, 1891, 
in one editorial condemns the counting of the Mylod return, and 
in another editorial it outlines the course of the Democracy, 
which, it says, is now in full popes in the State.” 

The Times of December 30, 1891, editorially condemns the ru- 
mored purpose of the Republican Senators to stay away from 
the Senate Chamber, and reprobates that intention. I ask that 
the Secretary may read the exact language of the Times. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection the 
Secretary will read as requested. 


J ANUARY 29, 


The Secretary read as follows: 

But it must be remembered that they have been de 
3 8 e out under the e Torma of law, There has 
gal behavior on the part of the publicans. are bad ee 

Mr. CHANDLER. On the 26th day of January, 1892, Senator 
HILL, after 20 days’ sojourn with usin this Chamber, was called 
from here to New York City in order to receive another banquet 
in his honor, given by the Manhattan Club. On the same even- 
ing the Democratic State committee met to fix the time for the 
convention to elect delegates to the Chicago Democratic Presi- 
dential convention. This banquet was a greataffair, and the list 
of the names of those attending fills columns in the New York. 
World. The Senator then, perhaps from his three weeks’ asso- 
ciation with gentlemen on this floor, spoke more modestly than 
he had 2 at Albany, butstill he referred to the complete con- 
trol of the State of New York which the Democrats had achieved. 

After Senator HILL finished, Mr. Frederick R. Coudert came 
upon the scene—the same Mr. Coudert, who, on the 22d day of 

h afterwards, 2 * the protest against Maynard. Here, 

Mr. President, lest I should be accused of exaggeration and 
should not be believed as to what Mr. Coudert said if I should 
undertake to pprno un itin Bat, words, I propose to let the 
newspapers of the city of New York speak for me, and, first, I 
ask the Secretary toread the report fromthe New York Tribune 
of J 12 571 21. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested, in the absence of objection. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

New York Trib S 5 a 
nne. 

“Referring to the occurences of last fall, and up to the first of the year, 
ayaa tee aay ae Tet een ene 
lated himself and his friends that the last citadel of Republicanisn, the 
State senate, had been taken in this EmpireState. Then he boasted 
how the enumeration bill had been placed upon the statute books of the 
State and had been signed by Flower. The Congress and 8 
portionment acts would follow, and he hoped next year to w a Demo- 
cratic associate in the Senate. 
2 * * E * * + 


“While Mr. HILL was 


AS soon as 
Mr. Coudert arose and made a speech filled with ful- 
some flattery of the ex-governor. He took occasion to indorse all HILL'S 
acts and crimes in connection with the theft of the Senate.“ 

Mr. CHANDLER. The New York Sun seems to have had 
discretion enough to fight shy of Mr. Coudert’s speech. I read 
from the Sun of Wednesday, January 27: 

Mr. Coudert regretted the necessity that took Senator HILL away from 


this State, as though the people had not used him well. He wanted 
the teen to unders' however, that a warm welcome always awaited 
ere. 


I now ask the Secretary to read the report in the Times of this 
extraordinary speech of Mr. Coudert. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested, if there be no objection. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

[New York Times, Wednesday, January 27, 1892, page 1.] 
REPORT OF MANHATTAN OLUB RECEPTION TO SENATOR HILL OF JANUARY 26. 
Mr. HLL said: 

“I rejoice with you to-night that the Democrats have carried the last cita- 
del of the Republicans in this Emptre State.” 

Frederic R. Coudert followed in a speech in which he said that he tho 
of the Manhattan Club first of all. com ented Senator HILL for capt 
the Legislature, and guyed the Republican Administration a little for think- 
ing about going to war with a great nation like Chile. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I now ask that the very full account of 
President Coudert’s speech in the New York World may be read. 
He was the president of the Manhattan Club, which was giving 
this reception. 

3 VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
que ` 

The Secretary read as follows: 


[New York World, Wednesday, January 27.] 
PRESIDENT COUDERT COMES IN. 


Senator HILL was given a hearty round of applause. In the meanwhile 
President Frederic R. Coudert, of the Manhattan Club, had come in in a 
h and taken his seat at the head of the table. As soon as the members 
saw there were cries of Coudert“ from all parts of the room. Mr. 
Coudert finally arose, and after order had been restored, said: 

„Senator HILL, whom you are acquainted with 775 tation, if not other- 
wise, as having been dubbed a Democrat, which chief qualification, 
and govenor of the State of New York, which comes among the other qualifi- 


5 has stated that there was to be no fi whatever 
upon occasion. But I hurried down from Albany on a e ee 


aon ng Dilton aaa casa a tne TERDI 
suc. Ma 

“And he telis me that there shall be no formal speeches. What then be- 
comes of my formal speech that I have prepared? This is an occasion of 
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t pase by tho Manhattan Club, and let me say that when I stand 
Ee at place, with which you haye honored me so many years, that my 
first thought is of the Manhattan Club, All other matters are secondary, 
even the 8 engaging J little oe a bloody war, which pos- 
sibly might redound to the t of a great party. 

Bat Lam not thinking of that now. lam of the effect of having 
Senator HILL to-night at a reception of the Manhattan Club, with applicants 
at our doors knocking with the traditional two hundred and fifty times for 
admission, But at the same time if I rejoice in seeing these and in- 
tent faces about me, many of which I knew to be so genuine in their love of 
country as well as of yas is not only upon the whole because the club 
is happy, but because I th this club ought to be, and in some measure it 
is, one of the great agencies for promoting real, true, solid, substantial, gen- 
uine American principles. [Applause.] 

VERY PLEASANT WORDS FOR THE SENATOR. 


“I do not agree with Senator HILL in his hopes and expectations that the 
Republican party will be stamped out. What will we do for business? 
Laughter.) Tus good that he has done, aud the bitter, malignant hate that 
e is honored with all come from his success in defeating Republican mach- 
inations. What will be left for him and for the minor stars that draw 
about his orbit when those enemies are crushed out of existence? We will 
have to split up into minor factions and fight each other for the sake of 
keeping up to date. [Laughter.] 

“The distinguished Senator seems to be happy in his new possession. I 
personal humiliation that he should be socontented. Wealltreat 
t majorities, fine 5 that he may not forget 

t be understood that we 


not counting them any more. 

“ He tells us that we have a Republican Senate. If we have itis not only 
because the people of this State and the people represented in the Legisla- 
ture are upon the whole, in a large degree Democratic, but because we were 
fortunate in having a man that knew nofear. He encountered greater mis- 
representation, encountered and risked ter obloquy, than almost any 
his duty, and it is largely to that 


man in the history of our State, but he d 
fact that the Democratic in the State is to-night in the enjoyment of 
its fullest rights.” [ 1 


Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, the foregoing accounts of 
this Manhattan Club banquet have been taken from 
newspapers, although it may be a little difficult to determine 
what are the politics of the last three; but I now have the report 
of the Herald, which is not a partisan newspaper, and whose 
report, I think, may be trusted as on the whole the best, particu- 
larly as it is so well corroborated by all the four reports which 
have gone before. It is as follows. 

The New York Herald of Wednesday, January 27, 1892, said: 


Mr. Condert came into the room just as Senator HILL was closing his re- 
marks, and was ny. hustled into the president's chair and importuned 
for a N e talked for a few minutes, chiefly about Senator HILL, 


though he hit off sideways at the Administration for wanting to go to war 
With little Chile.” 
“I ão not blican party is to be 


agree with Senator Hint that the 
eee out over the Spey al Shoe year,” Mr. Coudert, for what 
should he do for business then? y, the good Governor HILL done, 
and the glory he has achieved, and the splendid hatred he has aroused, all 
these came about through his 9 to the 3 of Repub- 
licanism. It has its uses, therefore, and what become of us if it 


ceased to exist? 
Whenever I read in the papers of our friend, the en that Senator HH 
elong list of crimes 


has done another wrong, that he has added another to 
of which he is accused, 


Fü We thank him to- t that the Democracy is in the 
est enjoyment of its fullest rights. 

Mr. President, it is perfectly apparent to a careful student of 
history why this fulsome eulogy was pronounced of this great 
New York Democrat who had planned these crimes in which 
Mr. Coudert rejoiced. It was because he and his associates then 
had hope that all the fruits of the wrongs were to be laid at the 
feet of Grover Cleveland, and all the machinery of crime which 
had been fashioned by the work of this governor of New York 
was to be used to elect Grover Cleveland to the Presidency; but, 
alack the Ace 6 the company peser in the small hours of the 
morning, when they read in the early papers the accounts 
of Mr. Coudert's speech, they also found that, while they were 
thus covering Senator HILL all over with their flattery, the 
Democratic committee had called the e {i convention to 
meet on February 22, and Mr. Coudert only presided at 
the introduction of the Senator as a full-fledged New York can- 
didate for President of the United States. 

From that time, and from that time only, the Mugwumps and 
the Cleveland Democrats of New York began to hold up their 
hands in holy horror at the counting in of a State senator and 
the capture of the State senate by the Mylod return. Itisa 
sight to sicken honest men to contemplate such a banquet as 
that of the Manhattan Club on the 26th day of ee rs 
Republicans can only despise equally the two factions, both of 
whom were willing to use the instrument of fraud for the pur- 
pose of fastening the pernicious influences of Democratic ascend- 
cpi ape this country. 

r. President, I know no difference between these two wings 

of the Democratic pariy ihe. Tyriusque, mihi nullo discrimine 
etur. They are election robbers alike, and the national 
tion laws ought to be allowed to remain upon the statute 


books, in order that, by some means, we may put some hindrances 
to the frauds which both factions eagerly unite in perpetrating 
whenever an important election is to be held in the city or State 
of New York. 

Mr. HIGGINS. After thirty-two years of exclusion from 
power, Mr. President, the Democratic party, restored to the 
complete ion of the Government in all of its three 
branches, finds there is but one subject upon which it can a, i 
and that is the proposed repeal of the Federal election laws, 
Those laws were enacted with a double object. One was to en- 
force the fifteenth amendment and to secure to a newly enfran- 
chised people the equal opportunity with all others to vote. Its 
other object was to secure fair and honest expressions of opinion 
in the election of members of the House of Representatives. 
The proposed repeal strikes at both of those objects. 

I do not know that it is directly intended by the Democratic 
party to Sopes the negro of the right to vote. Of course, in 
the main, that is the object. That right is given to him by the 
fifteenth amendment, and to a certain extent that amendmentis 
self-executing, It strikes the word white“ out of every State 
constitution where it once was in the exclusion of the negro from 
voting; it puts into every State statute where it was not before 
that the b man has the right to vote. I observe that those 
who prepared the pending bill have not included within the 
sections of the provisions of the Revised Statutes under the head 
of ‘‘elective franchise” to be repealed section 2004, which says 
affirmatively, that— 

All citizens of the United States who are otherwise qualified by law to 
vote at any election by the — 74 2a in any State, Territory, district, county, 
city, h, township, school district, municipality, or other territorial s 
division, shall be entitled and allowed to vote at all suchelections, without 
distinction of race, color, or previous condition of servitude; any constitu- 
tion, law. custom, usage, or regulation of any State or Territory, or by or 
under its authority, to the contrary notwithstanding. 

But while that affirmative provision of the statute is 
ted to remain, no provision of the statute is permit 
main which provides an ty for its violation. 

Mr. ALLISON. W è Senator allow me to call his atten- 
tion to the fact that the original report of the Committee on the 
Judiciary did include a repeal of that section? 

Mr. HIGGINS. I was not aware of that. 

Mr. ALLISON. The original report of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee provided for a repeal of the whole chapter. I think that re- 

eee phy upon the bill presented by the Senator from New York 

r. HILL 

Mr. HIGGINS. I beg to call the attention of the Senate and 
the country to the effect of the repeal of sections 2005 and 2006 
of this title. In order to make myself clear I shall read them. 

Seo, 2005. When, under the authority of the constitution or laws of any 
State, or the laws of any Territory, any act 18 required to be done as a pre- 
requisite or qualification for voting, and by such constitution or laws per- 
sons or officers are charged with the duty of furnishing to citizens an oppor- 
tunity to perform such e or to become qualified to vote, every 
such person and officer 1 give to all citizens of the United States the 
same and equal opportunity to perform such prerequisite, and to become 
qualified to vote. 

Section 2006 imposes the usual penalties upon any officer 
charged with the duties specified in the preceding section who 
refuses or knowingly omits to give it full effect. 

That section is incorporated in the Revised Statutes from the 
act of May 31, 1870, sections 2 and 3, to be fouud in the sixteenth 
volume of Statutesat Large at page 140. z 

Senators will observe that the right to vote may not only be 
impaired, but may be destroyed long before the voter reaches 
either the booth of registration or the election poll. In many 
of the States of this country there exists to-day as a qualifica- 
tion for voting the prerequisite of the payment of a tax—State 
county, or municipal—and such a tax law may be enacted in all 
the States. It is now found only in afew. 

This section was put in the Revised Statutes, and in the actof 
May 31, 1870, for the purpose of securing to all citizens who had 
been enfranchised by the fifteenth amendment the equal oppor- 
tunity to qualify to vote, as against the unfair action of either 
State laws, or State officials acting under State laws. There have 
been convictions under that statute. That statute has been the 
great guaranty of the enforcement of the fifteenth amendment, 
and when it is stricken from the books itis altogether likely that 
you will find no provision in many of the States which will secure 
to citizens the equal opportunity of the right to vote, 
tive of race, color, or previous condition of servitude, and 
equally it will deny the fair and equal right to vote to white cit- 
izens who may happen to be of opposite politics to the officials 
of the State, who are intrusted with the enforcement of the State 
laws with regard to taxation and the collection of taxes. Icom- 
mend this y to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. PALMER], 
who, here in his interesting and valuable speech on this bill, has 
avowed himself in favor of and as a = of the principle 
that was adopted by the nation in the fifteenth amendment. 


rmit- 
to re- 
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Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator from Delaware allow me to 
make a remark? 

Mr. HIGGINS. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. Ido not believe and I make the statement 
in the presence of my colleague [Mr. CULLOM] that a colored 
man in Illinois has been, since the adoption of the fifteenth 
amendment, deprived unlawfully of his right to vote. 

Mr. HIGGINS. In the State of Illinois? 

Mr. PALMER. Yes; and hence I can respond to the reference 
to me by saying that in Illinois the colored people vote with as 
much freedom as anybody else. We have a Congressional dis- 
trict which is controlled by their votes, several representative 
districts and one or more than one senatorial district controlled 
by colored voters, [ think my colleague will bear witness that 
no case has occurred in the State where a colored man has been 
on account of color denied the right to vote. 

Mr. CULLOM. I think my colleague states substantially the 
truth. I think the voters of our State vote without reference to 
color or previous condition of servitude. If there is any fraud 
or corruption it does not apply more especially to the colored 
voters t to any other class, 

Mr. HIGGINS. Mr. President, I have no idea but what the 
statements of the Senators from Illinois express the truth, and 
the whole truth, with regard to that State. I have not known 
in 5 State of the existence of any feeling that would 
impair the absolutely free operation of the fifteenth amend- 
ment; but what will the junior Senator from IIlinois say with 
regard to the facts and the condition of things south of Mason’s 
and Dixon’s line and the Ohio and Missouri Rivers? What is 
the feeling throughout that section of the country, and what is 
the condition of the law? 

Before I notice that, however, I want to say a few words as to 
the scope and object of these statutes. I can not see in them 
anything else than the desire, the purpose, and the object to se- 
cure within the scope of their operation the ascertainment of 
the actual sense of the American people in voting under the act 
of Congress for Representatives in Congress, and, of course, in 
securing to the newly enfranchised race the free opportunity to 
vote. No other purpose than that is contained in them. I do 
not see in them a trace of a purpose to bring about an unfair 
election, an election which does not register the opinion of the 
people and declare it as it exists. There is about it nothing 
which can produce a fraudulent result or an untrue result, but 
simply always and everywhere to bring about that which, I 
commend to the Senator from Illinois, is a government by the 
people; that is, when their voice can be registered, and not the 
voice of somebody else who would either cast or count their bal- 


lots. 

Not only is the object of these laws a just and good one, butit 
seems to me that this statute is the most innocuous, the most 
harmless for bad, the least open to criticism or objection, and 
full of everything which ought to commend itself to any Senator 
or to any citizen who believes that we are living and ought to 
live under a government by the people. 

In the first place, these statutes are not of universal applica- 
tion; they are only applied as they are invoked. I have not 
taken the steps to obtain the record of the facts; they could be 
obtained, of course, from the Department of Justice; but it 
would be quite curious and interesting to note in the various 
elections which have been held since its adoption in how many 
of the districts of the United States supervisors have been asked 
for and in how many not. I venture to say relatively it would 
be in quite a small proportion. Why, Mr. President? Because 
snare te no occasion to do it in any district where there is no ap- 
prehension of an unfair result under the State law—none what- 
ever. 

It is to beobserved that these laws are aimed chiefly at cities of 
20,000 population and upward on the one hand, and upon the other 
at those sections of the country where the vote generally, it has 
been charged, has been suppressed and a fair vote is not had. 
The State law, in the first instance, is in the least degree inter- 
fered with. The election continues to be held by the State in- 
spectors and judges. They receive the votes, they count the 
votes, they make return of the votes, and they constitute the 
board of canvass which makes the final declaration of the vote; 
and in States where registration is provided, as in most of them 
itis now, it is the State registering officer who performs that 
function. Inevery respect the autonomy of the States is re- 
spected and, I might add, even protected. 

What is it that these officials, under the Federal statute, can 
do? Despite all that has been said about the marshals, the 
principal officers under these statutes are the supervisors. 
anything be more fair than the operation of their powers and 
functions? In the first place they are chosen from each party, 
so that both parties are equally represented both in number and 
in fairness and in the character of appointees, for they are se- 


lect2d and the whole machinery is under the government of the 
judgesof the courts. It is taken away from unfair and partisan 
manipulations. The assurance is embedded in the statutes and 
in the character of the source of this authority, that it shall ever 
be exercised for the protection of the one party quite as much 
as for the protection of the other. Either party can invoke the 
operation of the statute, and it operates just as much against the 
one who does invoke as the one against whom it may be invoked. 

1l venture to say, Mr. President; that there stands no source of 
authority for any branch of power under our Government, Fed- 
eral ox State, confidence in which is yielded more cheerfully by 
the people of America than to the Federal judiciary. It is the very 
flower and pick of the noble profession of the law, appointed for 
life, pensioned after ten years of service and seventy yearsof age, 
with a liberal salary and a liberal pension, with duties relatively 
light, with powers the most extensive. It has stood from the 
foundation of the Government the desirable object of the ambi- 
tion of its best and noblestcitizens. To be accorded a place upon 
it is of the highest distinction and honor. Whatever other tri- 
bunals have been dreaded or feared, suitors all over the country 
have sought that jurisdiction for their protection, and it stands 
to-day almost the noblest monument of the creators of our Con- 
stitution. I know of no one in the whole history of this statute 
who has dared tosay that any Federal judge has demeaned him- 
self or acted other than fairly and justly in his administration 
of this law, 

Mr. President, when the supervisor is appointed, what does 
he do? The Senator from New Mero ae oe [Mr. CHANDLER] 
was entirely within the right in saying that he was but a watcher, 
did nothing but watch, and had no power of judgment or dis- 
cretion. He can challenge, but the challenge is not conclusive. 
He has a right to mark the challenge upon the list opposite the 
name of the voter. He watches the registration, and challenges 
there. He watches the election, and challenges there. He has 
aright to take lists of those who are registered and to verif 
them, and to sign his name at the bottom of any list, so that 
any name should be added thereafter to it, it would be detected. 

e r take copies of those lists, both of those who reg- 
ister and of those who have voted, and all such copiesand memo- 
randa of challenge he returns to the chief supervisor, who is an 
officer of the court. He has a right to watch the count, and to 
himself count the ballots, and finally he scrutinizes the making 
out of the certificates of election, and has a right to watch the 
action of the board of canvass in finally counting the vote for 
members of the House of Representatives. 

In addition to all this, the action of these supervisors is con- 
fined to elections of members of the House of Representatives, 
and in many of the States such elections are held quite dis- 
tinetly and differently from those of the State officials them- 
selves. He is there to observe, watch, and report with regard 
to the action of the State officials, but it is not invidious as be- 
tween the parties, because each ef Vea if von please, watches 
the opposing party and watches own colleague, his cosuper- 
visor, and it is reciprocal upon both sides. Why is it that a law 
so just and so fair, which has contributed in such a degree to a 
just and fair result, should be so obnoxious to the Democratic 
party that it should become the first subject on which they can 
present a united front when the Government comes back into 
their hands? 

With reference to marshals, they have been made a special 
object of attack, but as has already been pointed out by the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] in this matter, the mar- 
shals are merely peace officers; they are clothed with the pow- 
ers which are given to the ordinary constable and peace officer, 
and while the marshal himself may not be taken directly from 
the election district, as the supervisor is, in all cases that I 
have ever known he is as much a peace officer of the vicinage as 
is the policeman of the city or the town or the county, or the 
State constable. Itis merely giving to the Federal officer the 
customary power which has been given to the State officials. 

Mr. PLATT. And to sheriffs. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Yes, and not as much power as rests inher- 
ently in the sheriff, and in deputy sheriffs where sheriffs a 
point deputies upon election day to exercise their functions 
respect of the election. 

I grant you, Mr. President, that the powers conveyed to the 
marshals by the Federal statutes are very large; and if it were 
the disposition of the majority of this y to amend this law, I 
do not know that I should object to a curtailing of the power of 
the marshals. For myself, as a result of the observation of the 


exercise of their powers for many years, I think that they amount 
to very little. ough clothed with much power, a ce force 
has very little real force that is impro suddenly from the 


ranks of the citizens and not made up of men specially selected 
and who devote their lives to that work. 


But that consideration only shows that these officers whose 
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wer is so much inveighed against really have in practice very 
ttle efficiency. Of course it is true of them under the law, as 
it is of the supervisors, that they are only appointed when called 
for. 

Mr. President, it is urged againt these laws that theg are un- 
constitutional, and yet I do not know that it is seriously urged. 
The nearest thing to an argument t their constitutional 
authority is to be found in the report of the majority of the com- 
mittee, which adopts the report of the majority of the commit- 
tee in the other branchof Congress. It isnot contended in that 
report that the words of section 4of Article Iof the Constitution 
do not in terms give authority for the regulation of the elections 
of Congressmen by the Congress. 

The Constitution in that behalf recognizes the original power 
of the State to regulate the time, place, and manner of the elec- 
tions of Congressmen, but provides that Congress may make or 
alter such regulation, except with respect to the place of hold- 
ing the elections of Senators, which of course must be at the 
State capital, and under the direction of the State law. Con- 
gress has passed an act regulating the election of Senators under 
which those important elections have been constantly conducted 
since, and there has been no argument presented that that stat- 
ute is unconstitutional. The power is given not merely to make, 
but to alter. 

The House report adopted by the majority of the committee 
on the pending bill makes the argument that a majority of the 
orig thirteen States in ratifying the Constitution did so with 
the conditions annexed thereto to their respective ratifications 
providing that amendments should be adopted to the instrument, 
which amendments go to the point that this power should be re- 
stricted to such an extent that the Congress could only enact 
such laws when the States themselves refrained from providing 
laws for the election of Congressmen, or by reason of rebellion 
or invasion Congressmen could not be elected. The argument 
of the report is thatfor this power contained in section 4 of 
Article I, of the Constitution, to be exercised, is a fraud upon the 
original States. 

I think it will be admitted by any lawyer, or any one of good 
sense not a lawyer, that the mere proposal of an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, even though it be made 
at the time of the ratification by the majority of the original 
thirteen, did not amend thereby the Constitution. It stands as 
it did before. The other States have never ratified any such 
amendment, and of all the States, from Vermont to Wyoming 
and Idaho, which have been admitted to the Union since, not 
one has undertaken to affix any such amendment thereto. 

But this question is hardly open in the forum of discussion. 
It has been passed upon by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, as has been clearly shown in the able argument of the 
Senator from Iowa[Mr. WILSON] on this branch of the ques- 
tion, and I do not propose to repeat it. The decisions of the Su- 

reme Court of the United States in ex parte Siebold and in ex parte 
88 are conclusive of the question, and I do not suppose it 
will be seriously urged in fact that the laws are unconstitu- 
tional. But what then is the object in repealing them. We 
come down to the rather nebulons and indistinct reason given 
that these laws are in distrust of the people. That point was 
urged very strongly by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST], 
who spoke on this question, and by the junior Senator from Illi- 
nois Fl PALMER]. The latter claimed that the machinery of 
the elections properly rests with the people, while Federal laws 
interfered with the free action of the people and in distrust of 
them. 

As I have already said, the supervisor merely aids the State 
officers in procuring an honest record, and they interfere with 
the action of the State officers in nothing except as his presence 
and watch may deter the State officers from fraud. 

But it isan interesting observation to me that this alleged 
distrust by State institutions did not ori te with the framers 
of these statutes. Its origin is imbedded in the Constitution it- 
self, and it is to be found in section 4 of Article I. The reasons 
are given at large by Mr. Madison, by Mr. Wilson of Pennsyl- 
vania, and others in the discussion as reported in the Madison 
papers on the framing of the Constitution in the Constitutional 
Convention. 

The men who framed that instrument won for themselves not 
merely imperishable fame but that sort of gratitude which comes 
by the ever-recurring feeling of amazement on the part of the 
succeeding generations who continue to live under the instru- 
ment as they thus formed and who find the marvelous results of 
their prescience. This Constitution is appealed to on all hands, 
and by all parties, and by all classes as the guerdon and security 
of their rights, as the acme of wisdom in forecasting the future. 

Mr. President, they came to its consideration from a bitter 
experience of a twofold character. They had found in the strug- 
gle for independence that the Confederacy, which was the then 
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form of government, made the Government almost helpless. 
The Confederation, unable to levy taxes either by custom-house 


imposts or by excise, were dependent upon the States for reve- 
nue; and the States could only collect it by means of direct taxes, 
and they failed too often to respond. The Federal Government 
was without power to regulate commerce between the States. 
Thus as the struggle deepened, and with the resources of the 
country by no means exhausted, the colonies would have gone 
to an impotent and miserable failure had they not received the 
timely aid of the King of France. Seven years of experience 
during a period of war under that Confederation left some opin- 
ions with them. Not less impressive on their minds was the 
result of the five years that followed. 

Unable, as I said before, to regulate commerce, to raise taxes, to 
provide a revenue, to discharge any of the functions of a Federal 
Government the Congress became an object of contempt. It was 
hardly able to maintain a quorum of itsown members. There 
was no security with regard to the election of its members, or of 
their attendance upon the meetings of Congress. The states- 
men and Congressmen of that period became acutely alive to 
the difficulty of maintaining the Federal Government itself. 
So we find in various clauses of the Constitution ample provision 
made that the rights of Congress could not be destroyed nor 
impaired in any degree by any impugning or attack upon the in- 
tegrity of the elections of its members, or upon the possibili 
of their election. And so section 4 of Article I was embedd 
there in a sound and wise distrust of the States themselves; and 
little did Madison think that the rebellion and those invasions 
which he provided against in this article would be fought out as 
a battle ground upon his own fields of Virginia. 

It does not lie with the Democratic party of the United States, 
standing as it does on a solid South, to say here or anywhere 
that the mistrust of the founders and framers of the Constitution 
against State action was not wise, and if the framers of these 
statutes to enforce those articles of the Constitution sinned they 
sinned in good company. 

Now, Mr. President, this brings us to a consideration of the 
claim made by the Senators on the other side who have had in- 
terest enough in this question to vouchsafe to the Senate and 
to the country any opinions uponit. It brings us to the ques- 
tion whether the institutions of the States are subject to criti- 
cism in the way that they have acted as to the fairness of their 
elections either in legislation or in administration. 

It isclaimed here, and apparently with sincerity, by the junior 
Senator from Illinois, that no of wrong was ever done 
under State statute or State laws, and that if those protections 
to the right of suffrage are removed everything will be as it 
should be. I thought it quite curious, coming from him along 
with the avowal that, veteran Republican as he once was, he 
approved not merely of these statutes, but of the civil rights 
act; and he revived an interesting piece of history by sta 
that he himself was, for fifteen months, one of these Fede 
satraps over the State of Kentucky. He ought to have some 
familiarity, then, with the actual condition of things when the 
laws were enucted. 

Do the laws of the States rest on e will? Are they 
chosen by the people of each election district? Are the people 
debarred from choosing their own election officers? Are they 
denied freedom and fairness in their elections? Are Representa- 
tives to Congress chosen only by a part of the people and not by 
a vote of all of those constitutionally eligible as electors? 

Mr. President, this is thrashing over very old straw. It is a 
discussion from which all of us would be very glad to be relieved. 
I undertook to discuss this question quite fully when the election 
bill of 1890 was before the Senate, and I do not propose to go into 
details in this matter as I felt called upon to do at that time. I 
I do not think the occasion or the circumstances or the state of 
the issue call for it. 

Practically the facts and the actual condition of things are 
not denied. In the first place itis to be said as a matter of his- 
tory and as a matter of statutory law that throughout the North 
the officers who hold the election and the registration for each 
particular poll, or precinct, or district, are chosen by the voters 
of that poll or district. Inthe South the election of the gov- 
ernment there was by counties, and as a rule even in the olden 
times the election officers were appointed by a board called 
county commissioners, or some such designation, elected by the 
votes of the entire county, who appointed the election officers 
for the particular poll or precinct. 

In my own State until recently the officers of election were 
always chosen by the voters at each poll,and they are still so 
chosen in all of the country districts of the State. Without 
going into an examination of the statutes, which are fully 
pointed out in the report of the minority of the committee, the 
officers of election are chosen by the States of the South as fol- 
lows: The governor appoints county commissioners, who, in 
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turn, appoint the judges of election in the States of Maryland, 
South Carolina, Florida, and Louisiana. These officers are ap- 
pointed by a board consisting of the governor, auditor, and sec- 
re of state in Arkansas and Premed May Sra DPRD 
the lieutenant-governor and secretary of state in Mi appl. 
and by the Legislatures in V ia and North Carolina, while 
in the six States of Georgia, Kentucky, Tennessee, West Vir- 
ia, Missouri, and Texas the officers of election are appointed 
y the county commissioners, who are selected by the popular 
vote of the county, that being the old time way, and about 
which I do not know that there has been any alteration or 
change in recent years. à 

Mr. ALLISON. I ask the Senator from Delaware if he will 
yield to me that I may move to proceed to the consideration of 
executive business? - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PERKINS in the Chair). 
Does the Senator from Delaware yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. HIGGINS. I will yield. 

Mr.GRAY. I hope the Senator from Iowa will not make that 
motion at this time. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iwill not do so if it is specially objectionable 
to the senior Senator from Delaware. The Senator’s colleague 
would prefer to go on to-morrow. 

Mr. GRAY. I have no disposition, of course, to interfere with 
the comfort and convenience of my co e, but so far as I am 

with the progress of this bill, I do not think that two 

hours a day or an hour and fifty minutes quite time enough to 

3 to it. I beg the Senator from Iowa to allow us to go ona 
e longer. 

oe e Perhaps after to- day we can devote more time 

the è 

Mr. GRAY. That has been a delusive hope in the 3 
have heretofore given way to suggestions of that kind. However 
it is for the Senate to decide, not for me, but I express the hope 
that we Kai roceed further with the bill to-day. 

Mr. ALLISON. I will not press the motion against the wish 
of the senior Senator from Delaware. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The junior Senator from Del- 
aware is entitled to the floor, and will proceed. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Mr. President, it must be apparent that in 
all the States where the officers of election are appointed by a 
board that is in turn appointed by the governor, or by the gov- 
ernor with some other officials udded to him or by the Legisla- 
ture, it can not be claimed that it is a popular institution. It 
will not be urged, or even claimed, that those officers have, 
strictly speaking, a popular ori It is true that the governor 
in such a case would be chosen by the people of the entire State, 
and so the Legislature (when its appointees chose the election 
officers) would be made up of representatives from the entire 
State, but as we know, in all the States in their various sections 
there is a large difference of political affiliation, a difference of 
opinion, a difference of interest, a difference of soil, climate, 

roducts, and everything that goes to make divergence in polit- 
views. That difference exists between various sections of 
the large States, and often in different parts of small States. 

The judgment of the whole, therefore, is within the common 
know. e distinct and separate from the judgment of the re- 

ve localities. You may take, if you please, the State of 
ennsylvania, and you will find there a State which has given 
for one , the a oan party, the phenomenal pa ne 
of 135,000 in a general election of great interest. You will fin 
there rockribbed Democratic counties that have never wavered 
in their adhesion and allegiance to their party during all the 
continuity of its seemingly exhaustless life. Now, is yield- 
ing to the view of the people of those counties, is it following 
the wish of their people that their election officers should be 
chosen by the governor of Pennsylvania and not by the people 
themselves; not merely by the people of the county, but by the 
people in their separate and distinct election districts? 

Mr. President, popular government by State constitution and 
State law has been absolutely extirpated, cut up by the roots in 
the States that I have mentioned, making nine States of the 
Union. It is not my purpose now, noris it worth while after 
what has been said by other Senators, to notice in detail what is 
set forth in the minority report, what is well known and scarcely 
denied, as to the opera and effect of this denial to the peo- 
ple of their rights—to elect and choose their own officers. I 
merely refer to some editorials quoted from the Richmond (Va.) 
Times as to the effect of this statute in that State, read here by 
the r Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] in his re- 
marks the other day, and which I will beg permission to incor- 
porate, without ing, in the text of my remarks: 


Wesaid yesterday, that the white people of Virginia are profoundly dis- 
contented with Democratic party management in this State, and the 

of the late election prove it todemonstration. The vote in 1889, though but 
an ordinary election for governor and Legislature, was 235,471, while the vote 
Cast a few ago in one of the most important elections ever held in the 


has come on y 
elections, isnow made univ through the continued 
use of money and ina belief amongst the people that our elections 
are not fairly cond Weare not prepared to say that our elections are 
dishonestly conducted. All that we can say is that there is a genera! belief 
all over the State that they are, and the recorded facts furnish only too much 
evidence in support of the belief. Intheelection of 1889 between Mahone 


heavy vote that were altogether 1 in the election just 
held 1 — results that are inexplicable. ; 


For instance, in Norfulk City, where there is a prodigious negro vote, we 
find that Mahone received 1,415 votes, while Cocke received only 777. In 
Anne, where there is a heavy negro vote, Mahone received 835 votes, 
while Cocke received only 112. In Norfolk County, where there is a heavy 
negro vote, Mahone received 1,685 votes, while e received only 397. We 
might point out many other facts if we were disposed, but we con- 
tent ourselves with referring to enough to show that there is prima facie 
reason for the general distrust in the purity of our elections, 

Now, we want to say, and we want,to say it with the utmost solemnity and 
impressiveness, that the foundation stoue m which free representative 
government must rest is honesty and purity in elections. It is vain to talk 
of and hope for good government if and fraud in our elections is 
winked at or tol If we commence in fraud we must end in rotten- 
ness. If our elections are unfair they must be mace fair whether it brings 

E miusscad ln ouerupting ˙ people and. (CENTAS want TAISA PODOLA- 
us Corru: our poo; m into a 
tion of thieves, and this must result if Fraud 7 
at and condoned. 
© changed to our present election law in 1884. Under the law as it ex- 
isted before that time there was so little complaint of dishonesty in elec- 
tions that our elections may be said to have been almost entirely pure. Our 
tem then was an admirable one, and there was absolutely no reason for 
changing iti the negro pulation had been left out of the account. But 
the experience we had just emerged from under Mahone's rotton rule in- 
spired a c in the election laws. If this was not made so that it 
mig ht be beg io stifle the negro vote, it is 
ec 


and commenced in the 


was the change? It was only in ular, which 
is entirely appearance, but one which constitutes the difference 
between elections that have saf for ho and elections that are 


the 

There is something in the judicial office that will make a judge an honest 
official in spite of himself. A dishonest judge is one of the rarest birds to be 
the ballot boxes, the county and corporation. judges compelled honesty in 

e ot boxes, coun corporation com 
ee nt he nen ae had little or no tof frauds in 

ee 

But the change made in 1884 was to take elections from the control of the 
judges of the court and put them absolutely and entirely under that of an 
electoral board of 5 in each county and city, all three of whom 
may be of the same political party, the members of w board ; 
by the Legislature. What is the result? The 

ectoral board of the 
the ballots and the way that 
tion calis for. 

We do not say that this is done; we only show the opening for fraud that 
the system contains. All that we do say is that there is a general belief. 
that there is fraud; that results have occurred in the o counties that 
the very worst 

es of ras- 
one is to re- 
law constitu’ electo and put 
the control of the elections back under the management of the county and 
corporation judges. 
* a * * $ 0 $ 
NO DISFRANCHISEMENTS. 


The following letter appeared in the State on the 12th: 
“To the Editor of the State: 

“I have read with interest the recent discussion in the State and other 
papers of the need of a constitutional convention, epeen ie the of 
changing the election laws now extant, and thus contro nsi- 
ble vote. It seems to me that the convention is unnecessary, as by 
ame the existing laws the method of voting the same results 
can be obtained. For instance, the South Carolina law has been found very 
efficient in the experience ot a number of years past. It is practically an edu- 
cational qualification, P olay pe = as it P dane for separate ballot boxes for 
each office to be voted for and se te ballots. Each ballot box has on it 
the name of the office to be fill it is 


Would not the of sucha law as this be meeting the issue ina 
more and honest way than by fraudulent ings as have recen 
been brought to the attention of public? agree with your edito: 
statement that the white people of this State pro torule it, and it seems 
to me that it would be better to face this issue enactment rather 
than by what would otherwise be necessary fraud in elections or force. _ - 

“I offer this suggestion because I claim to be 

“AN HONEST POLITICIAN.” 


We give this entire because it fully expresses a view entertained by many 
just ae onorable men, but entertained by them, we believe, without due 
consid m of what is involved. 

We have had the South Carolina ballot before our mind for a long time 


opinion that 
it is totally indefensi 

as itis ign negroes 
ived of their votes while ignorant white men are allowed to vote. That 
, those who have charge of the ballot boxes find means of indicating to the 
white man the box in which his ballot should be deposited, but 
y leave the ignorant negro to find out the proper box as best he can, which 
ts in his depositing the ballot in the wrong box as often as in the right 
one, when it is not counted at all. As the law is actually adm: in 
South Carolina it amounts to a case of the law and its officers setting an 
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example of fraud, which, it seems to us, must demoralize a people as efec- 
as any species of fraud can. 
Would the law be a wise oneif it were administered impartially asapplied 
to whites and blacks? 
Passing py for the moment the question whether an educational qualifi- 


q 
eation for voting should be permitted, our first remark is thatan act of this 


itself to. 
But, with so much of our white po; illiterate, can anyone consent 
to a qualification of this sort? We know some white men who can not write 


their names, who are the s In all the elements of manhood of any col- 
lege graduates. During the war many Confederate soldiers, who could 
neither read nor write, were the steadiest dependencies of our co 

officers and the fortunes of the Confederacy. Shall wesee these men stigma- 
tized and put under a barf before their own comrades and ‘associates? The 
Times never consent to it while it can raise its voice in t. 

There is but one test of the rights of a citizen, and that is that the grad — 
born or naturalized in the United States, is 21 years old, and free of crime. 
If he has these qualifications he is entitled to all the rights before the law 
that any other citizen has, and it is the beginning of a return to the odious 
privileges which the feudal institutions bestowed upon some men to the o 
pression of the masses when any departure whatever from that principle 
countenanced or allowed. 

In the same issue the Times says: 

The following article from the Nelson Examiner is worthy of theatten- 
tion of those Democrats who have joined in the Mahone cry thatelectionsin 
Vir are not fairly conducted. This cry will soon be transferred from 
Richmond to Washington, and will e Ase the means of ca the 
Senate to reject the Tucker bill to re; all laws allowing Federal officials 
to supervise or conduct elections in the several States. is will be a most 
deplorable result of Mugwump intervention in the affairs of the Democratic 
party, but a result which seems now to be inevitable; for, if the election laws 
and elections in Virginia are what they are represented to be by the Mug- 
wumps, the Republicans, the Populists, and the other enemies of the 
Democratic 2 then of course it will be the duty of the Republicans m 

ü 


the Senate, ding the silver Senators who are blicans, to unite 
voting down Mr. TUOKER's bill, which, as our readers know, passed the 
any to tatives at the extra session of Congress recently held.'— 


“The cry from Richmond referred to by the Dispatch is no doubt in part 
the demand of the Times that we shall have honest elections. 

“If our elections are in every respect what they should be, why does the 
Dispatch wish a constitutional convention to alter the e of suf- 

? A that our elections are honest, as the Dispatch does, what 
more can & Democratic paper wish than a continuance of these visions 
of law under which we have Democratic majorities of from 40,000 to 50,000? 

“The demand, therefore, for a constituticnal convention by the Dispatch 
must be either that it is dissatisfied with the methods or the results of the 
elections? Which is it? 

“As to the statement that the ery for honest elections will defeat the Tucker 
bill, no argument will so aid the Democrats in their efforts to repeal the 
Federal election laws as the fact that the people of the States respectively 
will not tolerate any but fair elections. 

e e realy eee ee his party's success at the sacri- 
fice of the integrity of individual members of the party is not only very 
short-sighted, but the aider, abettor, and perhaps the perpetrator of ofenses 
which must result in infamy if not revolution; but, as was said many years 
ago, ‘in seditions bad nen rise to honor, and seditions and disturbances 
may be what they wish.” 

In the State of Mississippi the matter has gone further; a con- 
titution has been framed there practically with the avowed 
purpose of the exclusion of the blacksfrom voting. By the pro- 
vision of the State constitution it is made a qualification to vote 
that the voter must be able to read any section of the constitu- 
tion, or, if he can not read, he must understand any section 
when read to him, or give a reasonable interpretation thereof, 
according to the judgment of the inspector. A large discretion 
is thus left to the inspectors there in the interpretation of the 
constitution, which is Ne a bar let down for the en- 
trance of illiterate white voters, while it will be open to the 
judgment of inspectors to exclude black voters. The conse- 

uence is that the number of Republican votes cast at the last 
ection amounted to little over 1,400, and Mississippi has by 
that means practically annulled the fifteenth amendment. 

I do not intend to go into any details as to the state of legis- 
lation in my own State of Delaware. There have been certain 
changes of the laws made in the last three years to which I think 
it proper to call attention. The constitution of my State, like 
Florida, Tennessee, and Pennsylvania, and, until recently, Mas- 
sachusetts, requires the prepayment of tax as aqualification for 
voters for all citizens otherwise qualified above the age of 21 

ears. A statute was passed in 1873, after the enactment of the 
teenth amendment, which provided that persons who were 
not taxed for property must pay their tax to the collector in 
each year, and if they failed to do so it was open to the collector 
to return them as delinquents, and when he returned them as 
delinquents the levy court commissioners, as the county commis- 
sioners are called, were a to drop the names of such per- 
sons from the assessment list and they were prohibited from 
permitting them to come back on the lists for a twelvemonth. 

The operation of that law was so severe that in two quadren- 
nial elections for governor and a majority of the upper branch 
of the Legislature, as well as the whole of the lower branch, in 
1878 and in 1886, no nominations were made by the Republican 

y, and the election virtually went by default. In 1891, after 

e rejection of the Lodge election bill, the Republicans of the 


State had obtained by the result of the elections of 1888 and 1890 

the possession of the rg courts and the q machinery 

and collectors in two of the counties of the State. By the elec- ~ 

tion of 1890, the Democrats still having control of the Legisla- 

ture, repealed the laws, thereby escaping from the effect of their 

2 588 upon themselves in two out of the three counties of 
tate. 

As a result of the elections of 1892 the Democrats obtained con- 
trol of the Legislature and of all three of the levy courts and this 
qualifying machinery, and they reénacted these delinquent laws 
for two of the counties, not enacting them for the , where 
the taxes are collected by a single coliector; and the conditions 
of payment thereof are made extremely onerous. Thehardship 
of these laws, I may add, arises out of the fact that there is a cer- 
a option or discretion allowed to the officer who collects the 


It is not incumbent upon him to return as delinquent a tax- 
paver who fails to pay his tax. If he choosesto favor the mem- 
ers of his own party they do not have to pay their tax until the 
time comes for them to vote, and no difficulty is in the way of 
their getting their receipt, even though the money does not come 
from their own pockets; but itis very hard and very harsh in its 
operation upon the opposing party, who are thus compelled to 
pay their tax two years before the election, and to go up in per- 
son to do it, the law ros exclusively upon people who do 
not own property. e short statement of this matter is that 
when these statutes would operateagainst the Democrats in two 
counties they repealed them, and when they became operative 
upon the Republicans they reSnacted them, and that is the con- 
dition under which they now operate there. 

Now, in, as I stated before, the immemorial law of our State 
permitted the election by the people of election officers, the in- 
spector and judges in each election district. Each party nom- 
inated a candidate for inspector, and the defeated candidate be- 
came the inspector, or judge, of the defeated party, while the 
inspector who was elected chose the other judge; and thus the 
popular will was carried out. That continues the law, exceptin 
the city of Wilmington. The law was altered in 1883, so as to 
give to the membersof the levy courtfor the county the appoint- 
ment of the election officers for the city of Wilmington in its 
then twenty-seven election districts. 

But the levy court, while charged with the functions of ap- 
pointing the election officers for the districts where their own 
party had carried the last election and were therfore in the 
majority, were required to accept the nomination of the county 
committee for the minority party for those districts where the 
majority in the district had bast for the party that was in the 
minority in the membership of the levy court. So the principle 
of the rule of the people in this way was practically continued; 
while it was not their direct choice it was the choice of the rep- 
resentatives of their $ 

In 1881 another statute was enacted of most excellent provi- 
sions, It authorized a department of elections to divide the 
city—all this is confined to the city of Wilmington—into dis- 
tricts of not in excess of 300 voters in number, nor less than 100, 
and to divide them as nearly as might be equally between the 
two parties in each ward. at is, in one-half of the districts 
they would appoint two out of the three election officers of one 
party and one-half of the other party, and while the department 
of elections consisted of two members of one party and one of 
the other, the eS ee of the department was cha 
with the naming of the election officers who represented his 
pariy in the respective districts as they had been created by the 

epartment. 

There was some harshness in the way this was administered, 
because ina majority of the wards an odd number of districts 
was created and the majority in the departmentof elections took 
all the odd-numbered districts and appointed the officers, and 
this gave them a control of the majority of the board of county 
officers, and otherwise gave them power. But the important 
thing is that at the session of the Legislature of 1893 a statute 
was passed which struck out the provision giving to the minor- 
ity member of the department of elections the naming of the 
officers of election for those districts which should be given to 
his own party. It is given therefore to the majority members 
of the departmentof elections to appoint not only the Democrats, 
but the Republican election officers of that city; and it is the 
first time in the history of the State that this most salutary and 
righteous provision has ever been abrogated. It is a fact that 
at the time the repealing statute was enacted it did not appear 
in the newspapers. The reporters did not seem to get it. It 
was not generally known; indeed it did not become known until 
the laws were published. Whether it would have been passed or 
not aan i been made public and known is now only a matter of 
8 tion. 

But, Mr. President, it seems to me that the state of the matter 
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and the argument have gone clear by and passed the question 
as to whether the State laws operate to register the popular will 
in the large cities or in large sections of the country in the 
South where the fifteenth amendment introduced a novel ele- 
ment in the voters, and its operation has been so strenuously 
resented and resisted. : 

Of course it goes without saying that one of the most difficult 
and serious problems facing the American people is the govern- 
ment of large cities. I doubt not that irrespective of the ques- 
tion we are now considering and irrespective of parties upon 
this floor, the argued of eminent gentlemen who have been 
recently gathered in Philadelphia have the good wish and sym- 
pathy of all that they may practically contribute to this, the 
most difficult of all problems, the government of our large cities 
under elements of population that there subsist, not so much, 
indeed, of American origin, but where we have to assimilate 
and deal with great bodies of people who are the product of for- 
eign institutions and not the product of American institutions, 
whose children doubtless make good American citizens, 
but who themselves have not got beyond the ideas of those who 
live by the reign and rule of force or of fraud. 

Indeed the constitution of Mississippi and the attitude gener- 
ally of the citizens of the South is not one of denial. ey do 
not assert that all their citizens have eal afree right to vote. 
They justify the denial of suffrage. Ido not say that their at- 
titude is at are you going to do about it?“ But it is rather 
that they are justifled, to use their own language, in preserving 
and protecting their own civilization. On that they have ap- 
posit to the serious judgment of their own people, and in a very 

rge measure it has met their approval. 

he serious thing about the situation in the Southern States 
is that it does not meet or until recently it has not met even 
with criticism, let alone objection or serious opposition from the 
leaders of opinion or the leaders of thought, whether they be in 
the council chambers of the nation, among the State offi , in 
the State Legislatures, in the courts, among the learned profes- 
sions, including the clergy, the law, medicine, and the judiciary. 
Those who have control of its charitable institutions, those who 
have control of its financial concerns, the great body of the 
Southern people led by their trusted and chosen leaders, repre- 
sented in this body and in the other branch of Congress by their 
trusted and chosen leaders, have all felt that they were justified 
by a broad measure of conduct in meeting what they felt was 
unjustified on the part of the whole country in the enactment of 


the fifteenth amendment and of these statutes in part to enforce 


it. 

Mr. President, the time has gone by for the North to consider 
whether they were wrong or right, except so far as they and the 
Southern Republicans, whom I represent, stand here to say that 
they believe the attitude of the South in this behalf is all wrong 
and has been wrong from the start; that it can lead to no good, 
but only to what is essentially and inherently a misfortune for 
all that section of country. But the interest in and the life of 
this question were largely extracted and taken out from it when 
by Deponien votes upon this floor a Senate, in its majority 
Republican, defeated the elections bill of 1890, and I say that 
despite the fact that that measure made some additions, in some 
respects quite considerable additions to the power and force of 
the present statutes. 

Nay, more, even before that time the Republican party to my 
mind had largely abandoned its attitude towards the South, 
when the Senate with a Republican majority on this floor delib- 
erately voted against the bill providing for the aid of education 
in the Southern States from the Federal Treasury, even though 
a large representation upon the other side of this Chamber voted 
for the measure. Very largely the Republican party denied to 
the nation its functions of control of free elections in the South- 
ern States as well as in the North when by the defeat of the edu- 
cation bill it refused to share in the burden which it had put 
upon the South in the enactment of negro suffrage against the 

of the white citizens and property owners of the South. 

Mr. President, this has ceased to be as much a Northern ques- 
tion as it has become a Southern question. It has become a 
question irrespective of localities, and indeed it is to be judged 
not by its righteousness or its wickedness; it is rather to be 
judged by its fruits. Under the operation of these laws and 
growing out of this sentiment of the white citizens of the South 
every Southern State has become solid. More than that, the 
Democratic party has come into control of the National Gov- 
ernment, while, . except the States of West Virginia, of 
Kentucky, and of Missouri, I do not know that it will beclaimed 
that there is an absolutely free and fair election in any of the 
Southern States. Northern support of Southern methods has 
passed beyond the point of merely criticising, and has reached 
the stage of acquiescence. 

With these laws and their results staring them in the face 
there are Democratic governors in the States of New York, New 


destroyed. It has been kept up by the taxing of the 


Jersey, Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin, while all those States 
are represented on this floor in whole or in part by Democratic 
Senators, and in part Kansas, South Dakota, and ornia are 
sọ represented. 

The Mugwump ei ay has realized a part of its dream as 
well. Apostates to the Republican faith who abandoned their 
party, who abandoned the negro after first sharing in the en- 
ranchisement of him, whoabandoned the Southern Republicans 
after having tolled them out into the open and left them naked 
and defenseless to their enemies—these people, represented in 
part by newspapers on which are members of the family of the 
great liberator and founded in part with money contributed for 
the negro, responsible before God and man and before this coun- 
try for the situation that has been created in the South, turned 
their back on it all, became holier than thou, and all for free 
trade. Northern Democrats, Southern Democrats, Mugwumps 
all have realized their dream. They are now in possession o 
the three branches of the Government, and still they are not 


happy. 

Southern Democrats in the debate upon the silver repeal bill 
asked in melancholy and despair Is this the feast that 1 am 
asked to?” when the silver outrage was perpetrated by their 
own Presidentand acombination of Republicans. When the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN] denounced the 
silver-repeal bill as ‘‘an infamous bill,” the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL] announced that there was 
not a smell of Democracy upon it.” 

Are the Mugwumps happy with Maynard nominated or are 
their opponents happy with Maynard defeated? Is the Louisi- 
ana Democrat ha py when he sees his noble sugar industry sac- 
rificed to the Moloch of free trade and wakes up to find that its 
existence has been created and maintained by a Republican 
statute and not by the influence of nature or the act of God? 
What shall we hear from the Democrats who stand for the new 
South and share in the hopes that have gilded their imagina- 
tion from its brilliant ibililies? 

Those of the Appalachian range, from West Virginia, from 
Eastern Kentucky, from Western Virginia, from Tennessee, from 
Northern Georgia, and Northern Alabama, as well as Louisiana, 
the 5 whom you, yourself, sir, addressed in fitting 
terms lately on this very topic in the ca ital of one of the South- 
ern States, the people who are anxious for new capital to flow in 
that they may build up the new life, instinct with new hope, de- 
velop the dormant resources of that splendid country, ready to 
make another Pennsylvania out of all that mountain range, no 
renee to let its unparalleled water power gounvexed to the sea, 
ready to give to every Southern youth something besides the 
dry husks ofa profession which holds out no possibility of prom- 
ise, ready to give to households comfort if not wealth, every- 
thing upon which Atlanta and Chattanooga and every booming 
Southern city have grown up—all these people find as a result 
of the izing of their dreams is a Democratic national Ad- 
ministration through the operation of a solid South. 

Mr. President, the end remains to be seen. The serious 
Southerner, stripped for the battle of life, the new South, the 
young South find themselves in the remorseless grip of the Cal- 

ounist, the Mugwump, and the free-trade doctrinaire. Sir, at 
his extremity they gloated. Is sugar to be destroyed,” says 
the Representative of Louisiana? Oh, my dear sir, it is but 
an exotic. It is one of those damnable things that ought to be 
erican 

ple. It must go. Its throat must be cut from ear to ear, and 
it has blood it should redden the Mississippias it flows to the sea. 
Coal, iron, all are to be offered up on this altar, and the splendid 
industries that have been developed at Birmingham and Chat- 
tanooga and elsewhere in the South are all to be closed out. 
They find themselves in the ever tightening grasp of this ana- 
conda coil which has been the instrumentality of their own crea- 
tion. 

Before even that came there were signs in the South of the 
coming time in the Populist movement. I think many of their 
ideas are delusions. I think the paternalism that they would 
permit is unwise. I think that men who thus would widen 
the sphere of the Federal Government and of the State govern- 
ment and carry it in an assumed wisdom in all the concerns of 
private life make but an unnatural and monstrous union with 
the Democratic party of Jefferson, the party that believed that 
those people were best governed who were least govertied, and 
that most of all that principle should be applied in the admin- 
istration of the Constitution of the United States. But what- 
ever may be their views, Southern whites who would not go to 
the Republican party broke out and broke loose in the Populist 
agitation, and so they made their campaign recently in Virginia 
when the distinguished Senator from Nebraska Mr. ALLENI 
who belongs to that persuasion went over there and gave them 
the benefit of his views and arguments upon the stump. I won- 
der if they thin 
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Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator from Delaware 
for a moment? 

Mr. HIGGINS. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLEN. It occurs to me that heard the Senator say that 
the Populist party, to which I have the honor to belong, is the 
advocate of paternalism. I should be pleased to have the Sen- 
ator from Delaware amplify that assertion a little and to point 
out wherein the party advocates paternalism. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Ishall be glad to do so at some future time, 
but just at this time I will have to assume that I am correct, and 
if I am not I will owe the amende honorable to the Senator when 
that question can be properly discussed. But whatever may be 
the views of his party, whether they are of paternalism or not, 
certain it is they were not Republicans. The movement in Vir- 
ginia rose, and the Senator from Nebraska went over there and 
gave them the benefit of his sturdy blows upon the stump. But 
were his speeches there in irony, or is hisspeech here in favor 
of the repeal of these laws in irony of those people? 

Go to the Richmond press and see what it a about the fair- 
ness of that election, and then inquire of the Populists of Vir- 
ginia whether they will approve of the attitude of the Senator 
from Nebraska as a representative of their party in reference 
to the pending bill on the floor of the Senate. Take it in Ala- 
bama, where, according to the claim of the Kolb or Jeffer- 
sonian Democrats, who I think are practically members of the 
Populist party, they carried the State of Alabama by some- 
thing over 30,000 or 40,000 votes, while they claim that the 
majorities by which those votes were overcome in the white 
counties of the State were the votes that were counted in the 
counties where there were negro majorities, and that thus the 
Democratic party succeeded in the State of Alabama despite the 
white vote and by means of the counties where the black popula- 
tion was dense and the votes counted for them were overwhelm- 


ing. 

fir. President, against this rule, against the rule of these 
methods now that it is all worked out so that everybody comes 
to see what they are going to get out of it, North, South, East, 
and West, against it all comes the low muttering and 
growl of the American people. It is a coming tempest of por- 
tentous blackness along the horizon, and it only awaits the day 
to strike for having been hugging a delusion. Thirty-three 
years of Ase ale ve been because of and not in spite of the 
protective policy. They now awake to the bitter truth. 

The South is ready to break. It leads off in the F opone line. 
In genuine independence of monga and spirit it strikes out for 
what it feels to be for the good of the community, but the Popu- 
lists find themselves in the iron grasp of the fetters which, as 
Democrats, ihey themselves helped to forge. In vain they cry, 
„These laws were made for negroes and not for white men.” 
Even in Alabama they muster a large majority of white voters 
in the white counties, and in the whole State as well as in the 
white counties. The bitterness of irony is there. The black 
counties are made to return overwhelming Democratic majori- 
ties, for negroes are good to count if not to vote. This 
power created to suppress the negro no longer affects him. 

The negro is nob in it. It is the white man. The vital inter- 
ests of the South, its mines, its forests, its coal and iron and 
lumber, its railway and transportation interests, itscotton mills 
and iron furnaces, its prosperous cities, its fruit, its truck, all of 
these things find themselves in the tightening g of the coil 
of this anaconda-like conspiracy against human rights, whose 
only meaning for all its interests is atrophy and industrial 
death. 

Mr. President, the election laws will be repealed. Long used 
to avail against the conspiracy to suppress the ballot, they have 
at last ceased to be of any avail. But the end is not here. The 
South awakens from its dream of folly of a quarter of a century 
or more to a bitter reality. Amidst its stricken industries and 

sied trade it will awaken to discard the philosophy of Cal- 
oun for the philosophy of Clay, the economic relations born of 
slavery for the glorious possibilities that come with freedom. 
It will realize that both prosperity and domestic peace will come 
when it unites protection to American industries with a free 
ballot and a fair count, and when ii gives to the negro confidence 
and kindness instead of suppression and cruelty. 

Mr. CHANDLER obtained the fioor. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator from New Hampshire yield 
to me in order that I may move for an executive session? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I will say to the Senator from Tennessee 
that I desire to occupy afew minutes while both the Senators 
from Delaware are here. 

Mr. CALL. If the Senator from New Hampshire will allow 
me, I have a telegram here relating to a letter which was read 
by the Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE] in connection with his 
speech on the pending bill, and I should like to have the tele- 
gram read and put in the RECORD. 


yield to me 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I should not object if the Senator from 
Maine = here. bs 

Mr. CALL. I suppose he would like to see the telegram. 

Mr. FRYE Satara the Chamber. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I do not object. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the tele- 
gram. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

PENSACOLA, FLA., January 29, 1894, 
Hon. W. CALL: 

Letter read by Senator FRYE on the 25th, published in Friday’s RECORD, is 
anonymous, and therefore disreputable. it is false from 3 to end, 
which accounts for withholding name of writer. 

= H. DALEMBERT, 


Tax Collector of Escambia County, Fla. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I wish to say with reference to the tele- 
gram introduced by the Senator from Florida as a part of the 
miscellaneous business to which he has been inviting the atten- 
tion of the Senate, that it charges that the letter which the Sen- 
ator from Mainz [Mr. FRYE}, whom I now see in his seat, read 
the other day in the Senate, was an anonymous letter. The facts 
do not warrant any such statement in the telegram. The Sena- 
tor from Maine stated distinctly that he knew the writer of the 
letter, but that he withheld his name; and therefore such a let- 
ter can not be called anonymous. 

Mr. President, I ask now, as the Senator from Maine hascome 
in, that the telegram may be again read, and I ask the Senator 
from Florida whether he gave the name of the signer of the 


telegram? 
Mr. CALL. The whole telegram, with the signature, was 
sent to the Secretary’s desk. 


Mr. CHANDLER. The signature AG read, was it? 

Mr. CALL. Oh, yes. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I ask that the telegram be again read, as 
the Senator from Maine has entered the Chamber. 

Mr. CALL. If the Senator will allow me, I only know that 
the person sending the telegram is a person of character and re- 
spectability, and highly esteemed in his own community. I do 
pelt sid anything about the facts as stated, and do not profess 
to know. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator did know when he intro- 
duced the telegram that the Senator from Maine had stated that 
he well knew the writer of the letter which he introduced, and 
vouched for him, but withheld his name. 

Mr. CALL. What has that to do with what L say? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Does the Senator think that after that 
statement of the Senator from Maine it was justifiable to intro- 
duce a telegram charging that the letter which the Senator from 
Maine presented was anonymous? 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President, lam a representative of the peo- 
ple of the State of Florida, and when a respectable man sends 
me a statement and asks me to have it read before the Senate, I 
think it proper to do so. Whether it be correct or incorrect is 
another question, which the Senator and these who may wish 
to contest it have a perfect opportunity todo. I am only per- 
forming a duty which is imposed upon me, without undertaking 
to say anything atall about the correctness or incorrectuess of 
the telegram. Lonly state that the person sending the tels- 
gram is a man of character in the estimation of the people in the 
any where he lives. 

Mr.CHANDLER. The Senator knew very well that the state- 
ment in the telegram that the letter introduced by the Senator 
from Maine was anonymous was incorrect. 8 

Mr. CALL. Suppose I did know that, what of it? I do not 
know anything about it. I heard the statement of the Senator 
from Maine, and make no kind of imputation upon him. Sup- 
pose I did hear it. Suppose I knew he believed the statement 
of the writer, and that it was not an anonymous statement, is 
thet any reason why I should not read a telegram here from a 
respeciable citizen, that the facts stated, whether anonymousor 
not anonymous, were incorrect, for that is the substance of the 
telegram? It is a denial by a reputable citizen of the facts 
stated. The question of the letter being anonymous or not is a 
wholly immaterial one. 

Mr. CHANDLER. When the Senator from Florida says“ What 
of it?” there is nothing more tosay. I ask that the telegram be 
again read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The telegram will be read,in the 
absence of objection. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

PENSACOLA, FLA., January 29, 1894. 
Hon. W. CALL: 

Letter read by Senator FRYE on the 25th, 8 in Friday's RECORD, is 
pore! apt and therefore disreputable. It is false from beginning to end, 
which accounts for witholding name of writer. 

H. DALEMBERT, 


A. 
Tax Collector of Escambia County, Fla. 
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Mr. FRYE. Mr. President, I have but a. word to say. I do 
not know what that telegram means when it says ‘‘ disreputa- 
ble”’—whether it means that it was disreputable for me to read 
the letter or not. The sender of the telegram says that the let- 
ter was anonymous, and he then says that I declined to give the 
name, the implication being, as a matter of course, that there 
was no name. ‘ 

I have simply to say to the Senator from Florida that the let- 
ter was written to me by a friend of mine, whom I know person- 
ally, who lives in Florida, who is a business man, who has as fine 
a reputation as any man in the State of Florida, and whose word 
no one knowing him would doubt for a moment, I refrained 
from giving his name, because I know from an experience I have 
had on committees of investigation that it would not be well for 
him that his name should be known in Florida. ‘ 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President, if I had supposed that the tele- 
gram would have been considered as seating any kind of impu- 
tation upon the Senator from Maine I should not have read it. 
His high character and the consideration in which he is held 
would vindicate him from any such possible imputation, and [ 
do not think it is contained in the telegram. 

I sup that the person sending the telegram denies the 
statement of the letter which the Senator , and I presume 
that he may probably feel some little degree of resentment at 
such statement, but I do not think there was any intention to 
say that the Senator from Maine had stated what was not true 
in stating that the letter was signed by a friend of his, and the 
idea did not occur to me that any y could attach any such 
meaning to a telegram of this kind. I presented the telegram 
to give this person an opportunity of saying for that community 
that they deny the statements contained in the letter. 

I differ with the Senator from Maine. I know thatthe writer 
of the letter which he read the other day, whoever he may be, 
might publish it over his own signature in the ea it in 
Florida, and that he would receive no detriment from it, except 
that persons who entertain a different opinion might think that 
it was a rash and imprudent and an incorrect statement; the 
might attribute to him an undue degree of partisan zeal and, 
perhaps, some sectional prejudice, but so far as he is personally 
concerned and his personal safety and his business relations, I 
aver it will have no effect whatever upon him. I have heard 
such statements made in public speeches time and again by per- 
sons who asserted them in the most positive manner without any 
kind of trouble occurring to them. 

Mr. CHANDLER. . President, during the debate upon 
the pending bill the other day, the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
GRAY] interrupted the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. PALMER] 
and made a statement which I ask to have read as reported in 
the RECORD. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested, if there is no objection. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Mr. Gray. May I interrupt the Senator right there? LI call the attention 
of the Senator from Illinois and the Senator from tts to the fact 
that a section of the statute provides that the marshals so appointed may 
arrest with or without warrant anyone engaged in violating the election 
laws, thus making the marshal a judge as well as the executive officer—a 
judge as to whether the law is violated, and clothing him with the power to 


Mr Hoan. May I inquire of the Senator from Delaware whether every 
constable in Delaware not that power now? 

Mr. Gray. Lam thankful to say no. 

Mr. Hoar. He has in Massachusetts. 

Mr. Gray. I am thankful to say that in that respect we do not imitate 
Massachusetts, although I confess in a great many respects we might imi- 
tate Massachusetts to our advantage. 

Mr. HoAn. Perhaps that is the reason why there are cha from Re- 

blicans as to the manner of the execution of the election laws in Dela- 
ware, sere charges from Democrats that the elections in Massachusetts 

t fair. 
r. Gear. We have never had any complaint about it. 

Mr. CHANDLER. At the time the Senator from Delaware 
‘interrupted to make that statement I was not aware, and the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] was not aware, that on 
the 15th day of ERA 1891, the Legislature of Delaware passed an 
act providing additional constables, which authorizes the a 
pointment of constables within the eer of Wilmington, and di- 
rects them to preserve order at the polls and prevent fraudulent 
voting thereat, and immediately, either at the place of voting 
or elsewhere, and either before or after voting, to arrest and 
take into custody, with or without process, any person who 
commits or offers to commit any act or offense against the laws 
of the State. 

Mr. HOAR. Who appoints the constables—the governor? 

Mr. CHANDLER. e law provides that the constables shall 
be appointed by the governor on application in writing of at least 
fifty citizens res in the city of Wilmington. 

The Wilmington Morning News of January 23d calls the at- 
tention of the Senator from Massachusetts and myself to this 
statute, which, I have heard, was repealed after a trial of the 


law had been had. I shall notread from the Morning News the 
whole article, but I do feel entitled to ask the Senator from Del- 
aware whether, at the time he made this statement, he remem- 
bered this statute of his State, which, for a time at least, existed 
and was in force—a statute giving to these special constables ap- 
pointed by the Democratic governor of Delaware exactly the 
same powers which the United States statute gave to special 
1 appointed under the national law—and whether, 
if he w of this law, he ought not to have called it to the at- 
tention of the Senate when he interrupted the Senator from Illi- 
nois? j 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. President, the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire thinks he has found something very embarrassing to the 
Senator from Delaware, or I have no doubt he would not have 
taken the trouble to have gone so into this matter of the domestic 
institutions of the State of Delaware. 

I recollect perfectly the colloquy I had with the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts, and if I were disposed to quibble 
about the language of that colloquy, or the language that was 
used by me, I might say I would still stand upon it; but I will 
not, of course. The Senator from Massachusetts asked me if 
the powers conferred by the United States statute upon deputy 
marshals were not also conferred upon every constable in the 
State of Delaware. 

Mr. HOAR. By the common law, if the Senator will pardon 
me. What IL had in mind was 

Mr. GRAY. Iam talking about what the Senator said, not 
what he had in mind. I have no doubt what the Senator meant 
at all, and I say so now to him frankly. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator 

Mr. GRAY. The Senator will allow me to finish what I was 
going to say. 

Mr. HOAR. Very well. 

Mr. GRAY. I have no doubt of what the Senator meant, but 
I am talking about what the Senator said. What he asked me 
was whether that was whet ite! conferred upon every constable 
in the State of Delaware. [said no; and that answer is literally 
correct; it is not a power conferred upon every constable in the 
State of Delaware; but, as a matter of fact, I did not have in 
mind—forif I had had it in mind, I think the Senator will do me 
the justice to believe that I would have stated it—that there was 
upon the statute book of Delaware, passed at the last session but 
one of its Legislature, a law copied verbatim et literatim et punctu- 
atim, I imagine, from that provision of the United States law 
which provides for the appointment and defines the powers of 
gemi marshals, 

here was a very strong feeling, and has been from the time 
of the enactment of these Federal laws, throughout the State, 
shared by a majority of the people of that State, in antagonism 
to these laws; and three years ago, feeling as those felt—I am not 
here to make oy Ronse: but to state the fact—who were in a 
majority in that Legislature, that the Federal election laws were 
an outrage upon the elective franchise, that they were humiliat- 
ing to the State, and that they worked the purpose of partisan 
unfairnessand partisan oppression, they passed a law, which was 
meint particularly, I suppose, to be a copy of the Federal law, 
empowering a State authority, upon the same sortof application 
as was provided in the Federal law, to appoint State constables 
for the city of Wilmington, who should attend on election day, 
and endeavor to offset what the Legislature conceived to be the 
artisan unfairness which had resulted from the employment of 
nited States marshals at the pois 

I did not have that law in mind; it was never acted on except 
at one election, and I did not think it was in the scope of the 
question of the Senator from Massachusetts. If I had I should 
of course have mentioned it. 

But I wish to say now that, to my mind, it is not one of the least 
of the objections to this whole system of Federal espionage of 
State elections that it begets that retaliatory spirit in the State, 
and where it is believed by a large part of the ple of the 
State that those laws act unfairly and oppressively, that they 

romote frauds at elections and donotsuppress them, there will be 

ocal measures of retaliation sought in order to meet and compass 

this one-sided pressure produced by these laws, It seems to me 
a matter in which I should have the sympathy of the Senator 
from Massachusetts when I say it is not a wholesome condition 
of things that there should be broughtabout this collision, so to 
speak, between the Federal and the State law; for I am sure that 
the great Commonwealth of Massachusetts, with all its State 
pride, with all its great and glorious history, would never sub- 
mit, without an attempt at correction and defense, toa law which 
was regarded there as this Federal law is regarded in my own 
little State. 

I remember—and am old enough to remember—when the 
State of Massachusetts and her people were aroused from center 
to circumference in an indignant uprising against what they 
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supposed to be the unlawful intrusion of Federal power in that 
State, when deputy marshals were as unpopular, when they were 
engaged in executing an unpopular law, as deputy marshals are 
in any State in the South. 

I did not intend to say more when I rose than to say frankly 
tothe Senator from New Hampshire and to the Senator from 
Massachusetts that the law to which the Senator from New 
Hampshire has alluded was not in my mind at the time I an- 
swered the Senator from Massachusetts the 1 TOSSE which he 

t me the other day. If it had been, I again beg him to believe 

should have stated it. 

Mr. HOAR. The question which I put to the Senator from 
Delaware during his colloquy with the Senator from IIlinois had 
no reference whatever to the matter which is being talked about. 
Lose just now to call the attention of the Senator from Dela- 
ware to the fact that my question related to the common-law 
power of constables. ` 

Mr. GRAY. That is what I supposed. 

Mr. HOAR. And without intimating in the least that the 
Senator from Delaware did not mean to make a full and frank 
statement of the law of Delaware as he then understood it, I 
think I am not lacking in due respect to that Senator when I say 
I do not think his answer on that subject was correct then and I 
do not believe it is correct now. The Senator is a good lawyer, 
but I think he made that answer with some little want of reflec- 
tion. 

It is a common law power of the constable, and whenever a 
State uses the term ‘*‘ constable” in its legislation or in the crea- 
tion of that executive office, it means ex vi termini, a man who is 
authorized to arrest a felon, whether the felony was committed 
in his absence or not, on reasonable ground to believe that the 
felony has been committed, and that the person whom he ar- 
rests committed it; and in the case of a misdemeanor he has 
authority to arrest a person who commits a breach of the pe 
or other criminal violation of the law in hissight. That is the 
universal authority, and that is what constable means. I 
should like to ask the Senator from Delaware if, on reflection, 
he is now prepared to deny that constables in Delaware and in 
every other State are clothed with that power? 

Mr. GRAY. In answer to the Senator's question, I do not pro- 
pose to travel outside of the record. 

Mr. HOAR. No, that is the proposition. 

Mr.GRAY. But the soe which was being discussed by 
the Senator from Massachusetts at the time the colloquy arose 
between us was with regard to the power given to a United 
States marshal under the election laws. - 

Mr. HOAR. One particular branch of them, to wit, theright 
to arrest persons without warrant. That is all. 

Mr. GRAY, One particular branch, the right to arrest any- 
one whom he conceives is about to commit an infraction of those 
laws. Now, Lam sure that no constable in my State, nor do I 
believe that any constable exercising common law powers any- 
where, would be tolerated who attempted to arrest a man be- 
cause, in his judgment, the other man was about to commit a 
violation of the election laws. 

Mr. HOAR. I wish to oppose my present opinion—perhaps I 
am a little rash in dealing with so learned a-lawyer as the Sen- 
ator from Delaware to that proposition; but I understand, and 
have always believed ever since I studied the elemen princi- 
ples of law, that a constable was authorized to keep the peace 
and was authorized to prevent a breach of the peace in his pres- 
ence, 

Mr. GRAY. Ihave not taken issue with the Senator on that. 

Mr. HOAR. That is all that was up the other day, and all I 
had to deal with. The Senator from Delaware interposed to 
fortify the argument of the Senator from Illinois by pointing 
out to him that these United States officers had the power of ar- 
resting persons for offenses committed at the polls, violations of 
law, and I said: Does not every constable in Delaware have 
that power?” I did not use the words by virtue of his office,” 
but that is what I meant, and the Senator says he so understood 
me atthe time. The Senator then said No,“ and there the 
thing dropped. 

Now, it appears that the Senator from New Hampshire, partly 
instructed by an article which, I suppose, has been sent to all 
members of the Senate, but with a more full research, has dis- 
covered that the Democratic State of Delaware, with its Demo- 
cratic Legislature, with iis Democratic political leader, who is 
pty likely to have been advised about such things as that in 

891, copied in terms the entire provisions, which are com- 
plained of here, of this Federal election law, enacted, first, that 
& person who undertook to commit a violation of the election 
law at the polls in the presence of an officer might be arrested, 
whether be ore or after voting; and, second, what has been also 
harped upon, that this law shall be put in force or not, accord- 
ing as a certain small number of voters shall petition. 


Those two things, so wicked, so unconstitutional in spirit, if 
not in letter, so outrageous to the principles and sentiments of 
free men, according to this great Democratic anony here,are 


what the Democratic State of Delaware, with its Democratic 
Legislature and its honored senior Senator as its Democratic 
leader, proceeded to do in 1891. s 

Now, what an answer itis to getup here and say that that all 
came from the State’s desire to protect its citizens if it could, or 
to resist what they deem violations of public policy. The State 
of Delaware did not provide that these United States officers 
should be punished as having, under authority of an unconstitu- 
tional law, committed an offense on ponte liberty; they did not 
pone for a process of personal replevin; they not provide 

or paying the fine of the person who committed the outrage; 
they did not provide in the least for resisting, for obstructing, - 
for testing, for in any way interfering with this outrageous 
action; but they simply provided that the State of Delaware 
would itself do the same thing as a means to help them out, 
would protect the purity of elections in Delaware, I dare say, 
ainst Republican wrongdoers, in part if not in whole, by pre- 
cisely the same means. The Senator from Delaware might as 
well say, if he were complaining of a practice of committing 
forgery—I will not say the Senator from Delaware, but some 
rson who was complaining of the practice of committing 
orgery orof picking pockets as 3 in certain communi- 
ties—had been met by the fact that he just been convicted 
himself of forgery or picking of pockets, might say, Oh, very 
we such things are apt to lead te similar things in other peo- 

e.” 

Here is this Democratic State of Delaware, this honored and 
distinguished sovereign State (as to which I wish to return all 
the compliments which the Senator from Delaware has paid to 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts), through its sworn legis- 
lators, its sworn guvernor—if its great Democratic leader says 
he did not see that law before it was passed of course 1 would take 
that as absolute verity, and everybody would; but if he was in 
Delaware at the time he was nota thousand miles from where 
the law was passed—has put on record that, in his judgment, 
acting under great responsibility and under oaths of office, of all 
of them, that it was a wise, constitutional, and fitting thing to say 
in providing for United States elections as well as State elec- 
tions, of the election of United States officers as well as of State 
officers, there should be appointed by the governor, not by the 
loeal authority, special policemen to the number of 50, or 60, or 
100, or whatever the number may be, who might arrest offend- 
ers at sight; but that it was wise and expedient that the question 
whether that law should or should not be put in force should de- 
pend upon petitions of citizens, 50 or 60 legal voters. 

Whatever authority there is in Delaware, whateverauthority 
there is in the statesmanship of that State, whatever authority 
there is in the Democracy of Delaware is on the side of these 
national election laws in this argument. 

Mr. GRAY. I do not want at this late hour to prolong this 
debate, but the Senator has enjoyed himself so much in the 
role of lecturing the State of Delaware that I suppose I should 
be loath under other circumstances to interfere with him, but I 
have already said that, in my opinion, there was no excuse for 
these laws, except that public feeling, which had been aroused 
by the administration and operation of the Federal election 
laws through a period of nearly twenty years. It had been 
found, or it was believed that it had been found—and for the 
purposes of my argument Ido not want to go into the facts about 
that—it was believed by those persons who were concerned in 
the passage of that law that the marshals who were authorized 
to be appointed and were appointed in the cities of over 20,000 
inhabitants, were as much a part of the political machine of the 
party then in control of the Federal Government as their county 
committee or as their authorized challengers at the polls. 

No one ever heard of anyone but a partisan, and a partisan on 
one side, appointed as a deputy marshal. No one ever heard of 
a deputy marshal arresting anyone for a real or supposed infrac- 
tion of the election laws, except one belonging to the opposite 
es or believed to belong to the opposite party. It was be- 

ieved by the people who were concerned in the passage of this 
law that those deputy marshals only served the purpose of in- 
timidating honest voters of the B posed to them and en- 
couraging fraud in the party to whic ‘ae belonged. For the 
p of what I am saying to the Senator from husetts 
it does not matter whether they were right or wrong in that 
belief. That was the belief. s 

Under the influenceof that belief, and harag endured, as they 
thought, this one-sided operation of a Federal law, they deter- 
mined to offsetit by ing a law which would enable in the 
then situation of parties the appointment of a number of peace 
officers, who should not be all of the party to which the marshals 
belonged. In doing so, T submit to the Senator from Massachu- 
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setts, that itis unfair to say that the Legislature of Delaware, 
or the people of Delaware who were concerned in the passage of 
that law, navel indorsed the expediency, the wisdom, the con- 
stitutionality, or the fairnessof the Federalelectionlaws. They 
denounced them as unfair, as unconstitutional, as working op- 
pression and wrong, per pele a fraud, and they attempted to 
offset, to some degree at least, all those results by providing for 
the appointment under State authority of other officers, who 
should stand at those polls, clothéd with the authority of the State, 
who would serve, in some degree at least, to keep within the 
bounds of decency the men who were selected in the community 
as deputy marshals of the United States. 

It sprang from that necessity, as it was supposed, b 
who passed that law. It was out of that exigency, and when the 
exingency passes, the remedy will likewise sink into desuetude. 
That is the feeling, the proper feeling, as I believe, of the peo- 
ple of Delaware responsible for the passage of those laws, and I 
think it will be in vain for the Senator from Massachusetts, 
with all his ingenuity, to construe out of that state of things an 
indorsement of the wisdom, expediency, or constitutionality of 
the Federal election laws. 

Mr. HILL. MayI ask the Senator from Delaware a question? 

Mr. GRAY. Certainly. 

Mr. HILL. I ask the Senator whether he can not assure the 
Senate that, when the Federal election laws have been repealed, 
the probability is that the Legislature of the State of Delaware 
will repeal their election laws? 

Mr. GRAY. Ihave just said so. That is the universal be- 
l 


ief, 

Mr. CHANDLER. Have tey not already done s0? 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator will correct me if I am wrong, but 
I have understood that this great measure for preserving the 
public liberties was necessary. 

Mr. GRAY. Preserving the equilibrium, so to speak. 

Mr. HOAR. Yes, preserving the equilibrium; but, notwith- 
standing the indignation and virtus of Delaware, finding that it 
would cost about $16,000, they have already repealed the law on 
account of the expense, which I do not think would have been 
done in Massachusetts. 

Mr. GRAY. The Senator is wrong about the law being re- 

ed. 

Mr. HOAR. I understand it has been repealed. 

Mr. HARRIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

Mr, CHANDLER. Can not the Senator withhold that motion 
until debate upon this little matter is finished? 

Mr. HARRIS. With exceeding reluctance, he will. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I am glad to receive the 
assurance from the Senator from New York and the Senator 
from Delaware that this Delaware law is to be repealed after the 

nding bill passes. I have been informed by the junior Senator 
fom Delaware | Mr. HIGGINS] that the law had already been re- 
pealed, that it cost the State of Delaware $16,000, that it became 
unpopular on that account, and therefore was repealed. But it 
seems to be utterly impossible to ascertain anything, reliably, 
about the little State of Delaware. Here we have two Senators, 
one of whom says the law will be repealed—he gives us that 
promise, importuned to do so by the Senator from New York— 
and the other Senator from Delaware says the law is already re- 
pe led, or it is his impression that it is re ed. 

Mr. President, there need be no doubt about what I think on 
one point, and that is that the senior Senator from Delaware 
did not have this law in mind when he answered the Senator 
from Massachusetts. He did not have it in mind and therefore 
did not have any intention to conceal the fact that there was 
such a law upon the statute book. The high character of the 
Senator forbids any other conclusion; but it is remarkable, never- 
theless, that the Senator from Delaware could not sit still and 
let the Senator from Illinois [Mr. PALMER] alone make his point 
against the extraordinary powers of United States marshals, 
that he felt obliged to help him; that heinterposed in his speech, 
for the purpose of calling the attention of the Senator from II- 
linois and the Senator from Massachusetts to the fact that these 
marshals might make arrests without process, that every mar- 
shal was judge as to whether the law was violated, and was 
clothed with the power to arrest. 

The Senator certainly made what he thought was aneffective 
point against the national election laws; he certainly emphasized, 
as he thought, the point which the Senator from Illinois was 
making against the national election laws, and lo and behold, 
Mr. President, it turns out that the State of Delaware at that 
very time had upon the statute book a law which authorized in 
the city of Wilmington special constables to be the judges them- 
selves as to whether the law was violated, and then to make 
arrests without process—that this law is on the statute books 
of Delaware in the very language of the national election law, 
from which I now read: 


those 


Section 2022 provides that— 


general deputies, and such special deputies, shall 
the peace, and support and protect the supervisors of election in the 
discharge of their duties, preserve order at such places of registration and 
at such polls, prevent fraudulent re tion and fraudulent voting thereat, 


or fraudulent conduct on the part of any officer of election, and immediately 


either at the place of registration or polling place, or elsewhere, and either 
before or after registering or voting, to arrest and take into custody, with 
or without process, any person who commits or attempts or offers to com- 
mit any of the acts or offenses 8 herein, or who commits any of- 
fense against the laws of the United States, 

Exactly that language, with only the necessary changes to 
make it a State statute instead of a national statute, was upon 
the statute book of the State of Delaware at the very time that 
the Senator from Delaware intervened in the debate in order to 
assist the Senator from Illinois. i 

It seems to me that it doesnot lie in the mouth of the Senator 
from Delaware toinveigh against the provisions of the national 
statute, when his own State, influenced by whatever motives he 
chooses to assign, copies upon its own statute book a similar law. 

Mr. President, I criticise further the language of the Senator 
from Delaware the other day. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. HOAR] said: 

Perhaps that is the reason why there are paces from Republicans as to 
the manner of the execution of theelection laws in Delaware, and no charges 
from Democrats that the elections in Massachusetts are not fair. 

Mr. GRAY. We have never had any complaint about it. 

Ido not know how the Senator limits his language used at 
that time, but certainly he knows that there have ion repeated 
complaints, constant complaints, on the part of the Republicans 
of Delaware as to the execution of the State laws in that State. 

Mr. GRAY. I never expected to see the time when any law 
of the State of Delaware, or of any other State in which the 
Republicans are in the minority, will not be complained of. I 
meant any just complaint or proper complaint from responsible 
and reputable citizens, 

Mr. CHANDLER. I accept the Senator’s present statement, 
but the language he then used does not imply that meaning. 
His language, as it stands; when he was in the forgetful mood 
which seems to have come over him at that time, implies that 
there never had been complaints in the State of Delaware 
whether just or unjust, but the Wilmington Morning News of 
January 23 says that there have been constant complaints; that 
there never was an election held during the period from 1872 to 
1891 when the protests of the Republicans were not sent up 
against the infamous tax assessment and collection laws of Del- 
aware. - 

Mr. HARRIS. I should like to ask the Senator from New 
Hampshire, if he will allow me, if he expects to close the argu- 
ment upon this bill and dispose of it this evening? If so, lam 
ready to ped with him; but if not, I shall move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. CHANDLER. It is impossible for me 5 yield to the 
fascinations of the Senator from Tennessee, and I therefore sus- 
pend my remarks, 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. HARRIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business, 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After seventeen minutes 
spent in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 
o'clock p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
January 30, 1894, at 12 o'clock m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate January 29, 1894. 
ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY, 

Thomas Moonlight, of Kansas, to be envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary of the United States to Bolivia, vice 
Frederick J. Grant, resigned. : 

COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 

Edward J. Donovan, of Massachusetts, to be collector of in- 
ternal revenue for the district of Massachusetts, to succeed 
Frank E. Orcutt, resigned. 

CONSULS. 

Edgar Battle, of Texas, to be consul of the United States at 
Acapulco, Mexico, vice James F. McCaskey, recalled. 

Louis H. Brühl, of Texas, to be consul of the United States at 
Catania, Italy, to fill a vacancy. 

Frank W. Roberts, of Maine, to be consul of the United States 


at Nogales, Mexico, to fill a vacancy. 
COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS, : 
Thomas C, Day, of Massachusetts, to be collector of customs 
for the district of Barnstable, in the State of Massachusetts, to 
succeed Franklin B. Goss, resigned. 
John T. Gaffey, of California, to be collector of customs for the 
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district of Los Angeles, in the State of California, to succeed 
Henry Z. Osborne, removed. 

William C. Waters, of Massachusetts, to be collector of cus- 
toms for the district of Salem and Beverly, in the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, to succeed Guilford Parker Bray, whose term of office 
has expired by limitation. 

UNITED STATES MARSHALS. 


William M. Desmond, of Iowa, to be marshal of the United 
States for the northern district of Iowa, vice Edward Knott, re- 
signed. 

Charles R. Pratt, of Michigan, to be marshal of the United 
States for the western district of Michigan, vice James R. 
Clarke, whose term expired January 27, 1894. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS. 


Alfred P. Lyon, of Michigan, to be attorney of the United 
States for the eastern district of Michigan, vice Theodore F. 
Shepard, whose term expired January 27, 1894. 

John Power, of Michigan, to be attorney of the United States 
for the western district of Michigan, vice Lewis G. Palmer, 
whose term expired January 27, 1894. 

Robert U. Culberson, of Texas, to be attorney of the United 
States for the western district of Texas, vice Andrew J. Evans, 
whose term expired January 27, 1894. 

JUDGE OF PROBATE, UTAH. 

Herbert Savage, of Utah Territory, to be judge of probate in 
the county of Emery, in the Territory of Utah, vice Orange 
Seely, see Poa 

PENSION AGENT. 


Richard W. Black, of Augusta, Me., to be pension agent at 
Augusta, Me., vice Joseph A. Clark, term expired. 


SURVEYOR-GENERAL, 


William P. Watson, of Seattle, Wash., to be surveyor-general 
of Washington, vice Amos F. Shaw, to be removed. 


RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 


John Y. Terry, of Seattle, Wash., to be receiver of public 
moneys at Seattle, Wash., vice George G. Lyon, to be removed. 


REGISTERS OF LAND OFFICES, 


Thomas J. Bolton, of San Bernardino, Cal., to be register of 
the land office at Los Angeles, Cal., vice William H. Seamans, 
term expired. 

William C. Bowen, of Denver, Colo., to be register of the land 
office at Del Norte, Colo., vice William P. Alexander, to be re- 
moved. 

Louis Davis, of Tacoa, Ga., to be register of the land office at 
Perry, Okla., vice James E. Malone, resigned. 

Raymond Miller, of Sheridan Lake, Colo., to be register of 
the land office at Pueblo, Colo., vice Frank E. Baldwin, term 
expired. 

Solon B. Patrick, of Visalia, Cal., to be register of the land 
office at Visalia, Cal., vice Martin J. Wright, term expired. 

POST MASTERS. 


David P. O Leary, to be postmaster at Evanston. in the county 
of Cook and State of Illinois, in the place of John A. Childs, 
whose commission expired December 21, 1893. 

Patrick Stuart, to be postmaster at La Salle, in the county of 
La Saile and State of Illinois, in the place of De Witt C. Harr, 
whose commission expired December 21, 1893. 

Thomas Bowman, to be postmaster at Council Bluffs, in the 
county of Pottawattamie and State of Iowa, in the place of Irving 
M. Treynor, resigned. 

Moses M. Ham, to be postmaster at Dubuque, in the county of 
Dubuque and State of Iowa, in the place of George Crane, whose 
e expired January 8, 1894. 

A. J. Salts, to be postmasterat Corning, in the county of Adams 
and State of Iowa, in the place of Henry G. Ankney, resigned. 

Thomas J. Chenoweth, to be postmaster at Maysville, in the 
county of Mason and State of Kentucky, in the place of Thomas 
A. Davis, whose commission expired January 9, 1894. 

James M. Logan, to be postmaster at Shelbyville, in the county 
of Shelby and State of Kentucky, in the place of James S. Van 
Natta, whose commission expired January 16, 1894. 

George D. Mahan, to be postmaster at Danville, in the county 
of Boyle and State of Kentucky, in the place of Sanford D. Van- 
pelt. whose commission expired January 9, 189414. 

Daniel D. Sullivan, to be postmaster at Fall River, in the 
county of Bristol and State of Massachusetts, in the place of 
John Whitehead, whose commission expired December 20, 1593. 

William A. Bahlke, to be postmaster at Alma, in the county 
of Gratiot and State of Michigan, in the place of Townsend A. 
Ely, whose commission expired January 9, 1894. 

John Drawe, to bs postmasterat Marine City, in the county of 
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St. Clair and State of Michigan, in the placeof Frank McElroy, 
whose commission expired January 9, 1894. 

Alfred V. Friedrich, to be postmaster at Traverse City, in the 
county of Grand Traverse and State of Michigan, in the place 
16 A eidi W. Raff, whose commission expired December 20, 
1893. 

Stiles Kennedy, to be postmaster at St. Louis, in the Coun 


of Gratiot and State of Michigan, in the place of Ervin H. Ewell, 
whose commission expired December 20, 1893. 

A. W. Blakely, to be ‘postmaster at Rochester, in the county of 
Olmstead and State of Minnesota, in the place of Lyman Tondro, 
whose commission expired December 21, 1893. 

J. Leroy Paul, to be postmaster at Brown Valley, in the county 
of Traverse and State of Minnesota, the appointment of a post- 
master for the said office having, by law, become vested in the 
President on and after April 1, 1893. 

Andrew O. Mayfield, to be postmaster at Lebanon, in the 
county of Laclede and State of Missouri, in the place of Homer 
A. Nelson, whose commission expired December 21, 1893. 

Edward L. Proebsting, to be 1 at Phillipsburg, in the 
county of Granite and State of Montana, in the place of Sarah J. 
Dawson, whose commission expired April 1, 1893. 

William D. Rutan, to be postmaster at Newark, in the county 
of Essex and State of New Jersey, in the place of Edward L. 
Conklin, whose commission expired December 19, 1893. 

Hampton J. Cheney, to be postmaster at Nashville, in the 
county of Davidson and State of Tennessee, in the place of An- 
drew W. Willis, whose commission expired January 16, 1894. 

A. W. Dibrell, to be tmaster at Seguin, in the county of 
Guadalupe and State of Texas, in the place of John F. Gordon, 
whose commission expired January 9, 1894. 

W. D. Neely, to be postmaster at Waxahachie, in the county 
of Ellis and State of Texas, in the place of Thomas W. Florer, 
whose commission expired December 20, 1893. 


PROMOTION IN THE NAVY. 


Commodore John Grimes Walker, to be a rear-admiral in the 
Navy, from January 23, 1894, vice Rear-Admiral George E. 
Belknap, retired. 


TRANSFER TO SIGNAL CORPS. 


First Lieut. Samuel Reber, Ninth Cavalry, to be first licuten- 
ant, January 27, 1894, to fill the vacancy in the corps created by 
the appointment of Capt. Charles E. Kilbourne to be paymasier. 


CONFIRMATION. 
Executive nomination confirmed by the Senate January 29, 1894. 
MARSHAL. 


J. N. McKenzie, of Tennessee, to be marshal of the United 
States for the middle district of Tennessee. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
MONDAY, January 29, 1894. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, 
Rev. E. B. BAGBY. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was read and 
approved. 
AMENDMENTS. 


Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Speaker, there are several gentlemen 
having amendments that they were unable to present when the 
tariff bill was in Committee of the Whole. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that they may be permitted to print those amendments in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that gentlemen who have amendments that they 
desired to present to the tariff bill and have not had an opportu- 
nity to do so, may have leave to print them in the RECORD. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I think, Mr. Speaker, that they ought to 
be oered in the regular way, and as it is utterly impossible to 
consider them, it is useless to burden the RECORD with them. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 

Mr. REED. J submit to the gentleman from Tennessee that 
it is only just to show to the American people what amendments 
were desired to ba offered. It is only just to the constituents of 
gentlemen to know that it was through no fault of theirs that 
they were unable to offer them. 

Mr. MORSE. I have several that I desired to offer. 

Mr. BURROWS. I desire also to suggest to the 
from Tennessee that I think that was done in the 


entleman 
ifty-first 
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Congress, when we were considering the act of 1890. Iam quite TheSPEAKER. The Clerk will call the committees for re- 
certain it was done. ports. 

Mr. McMILLIN. As it is impossible to have them considered 
I think it is unnecessary to encumber the RECORD with them. 

Mr. REED. Does the gentleman persist in his objection? 

Mr. McMILLIN. I do. j 

Mr. REED. Well, then, I hope that gentlemen who have 
amendments they desire to offer will let us know what they were, 
so that the community may have an opportunity of understand- 

what the situation is. ` 

Mr. PICKLER. Mr. Speaker, on Saturday I offered a sub- 
stitute to the amendment of the gentleman from New York, ref- 
erence to which is made on page 1704 of the RECORD. L asked 
unanimous consent that the reading be dispensed with. Of 
course I expected that the amendment would be printed in the 
RECORD, and I was entitled to have it printed. Itseemsthat the 
Reporter understood it otherwise, I only asked that the read- 
ing be dispensed with. 

ə SPEAKER, Is it a pending amendment? 

Mr. PICKLER. Yes, sir; I desired that the amendment be 
printed, of course. 

The SPEAKER. Of course, if it isa pending amendment it 
will be printed. What is the page? 

Mr. PICKLER. Seventeen hundred and four. The Clerk 
commenced reading the amendment, and being a long one, I 
asked unanimous consent that the reading be dispensed with. 
But, of course, I expected it would be printed. 

The SPEAKER. It appears to be pending. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. It certainly should have 
been printed. It may be that the Chairman of the Committee of 
the ole did not do his whole duty in not directing it to be 
published at the time, but the gentleman simply asked to dis- 
pense with the reading of the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. It will be printed in the RECORD, as it isa 
pending amendment, 

The proposed amendment is as follows: 

Amend Schedule G, agricultural products and provisions, as follows: 

Amend by Sgt nie out paragraph 188, page 29, and inserting the following 
bas 188. 8 live: Horses and mules, $30 me head: Provided, That horses 
valued at $150 and over shall pay a duty of 30 per cent ad valorem. Cattle, 
more than 1 year old. 810 per head; 1 year old or less, E per head. Hogs, $1.50 
per head. Sheep, 1 year old or more, #1.50 per head; less than 1 year old, 75 
cents per head. All other live not specially provided ſor in this act, 
. od ang out paragraphs 189 and 190, on 29, and inserting 
the following in lieu thereof as paragraph 189: 8 

189. Breadstufs and farinaceous substances: Barley, 30 cents per bushel 
of 48pounds. Barley malt, 45cents per bushel of 34 pounds. Barley, pearled, 
tent. or hulled, 2 cents per pound. Buckwheat, 15 cents per bushel of 
8 pounds. Corn or maize, 15 cents per bushel of 56 pounds. Corn meal, 
20 cents per bushel of 48 pounds. Macaroni, vermicelli, and all similar prep- 
arations, 2 cents per pound. Oats, 15 cents per bushel. Oatmeal, 1 cent per 
pound, Rice, cleaned, 2 cents per pound; uncleaned rice, 1} cents per pound; 
paddy, three-quarters of 1 cent per pound; rice flour, rice meal, and rice, 
ken, which will through a sieve known commercially as No. 12 wire 
sieve, one-fourth of I cent per pound. Rye, 10 cents per bushel. Rye flour, 
one-half of one cent per pound. Wheat, 25 cents per bushel. Wheat flour, 25 
per cent ad valorem.” 
Amend line 13, page 30, paragraph 193 by striking out the word “four” 
aro inserting the word „six; “ so thatthe paragraph when so amended shall 


Butter and substitutes therefor, 6 cents per pound.“ 

Amend line 15, page 30, paragraph 191, by striking out the words “twenty- 
five per cent ad valorem" and insert the words “six cents per pound;“ so 
that the paragraph when so amended shall read: 

“Cheese, 6 cents per pound.“ 

Amend line 24, page 3 198, by striking out the word two“ and 
inserting the word four;“ so that the paragraph when so amended will 


95 Hay, H per ton.” 
Amend line 7, page 31, e 203; by striking out the word“ ten“ and 
inserting the word "twenty-five; so that the paragraph when so amended 


HAWAII 


Mr. MoCREARY of Kentucky, from the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, submitted a favorable report on resolutions expressing 
the sense relative to Hawaiian affairs; which was referred to 
pa 18 80 Calendar, and, with accompanying report, ordered to 
rinted. | 
Mr. BLAIR. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Hirr], representing the minority of the committee, is not pres- 
ent. I understand that a little time is desired by him in which 
to file the views of the minority. 
Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I did not hear the gentle- 


man. 

Mr. BLAIR. I say that I suggested, in the absence of the 
gentleman from Illinois Mr. HITT], who is to file the views of 
the minority, that additional time be granted. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I have no objection of t- 
ing say until Thursday morning. I have communicated with 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Hrrr], and he said that he did 
not expect to file a minority report; but I am perfectly willing 
that leave be granted the gentleman from Illinois to file the 
views of the minority. 

Mr. BLAIR. I hope that it will be left open, because the last 
communication I had with the gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. HITT], 
which was in the form of a written communication to the com- 
mittee, he desired specially that it be left open. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, then, gentlemen of the 
minority will have leave to file their views, and when filed they 
will be printed. ee 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Until Thursday. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Kentucky desire 
to limit the leave to file the views of the minority? 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Ithinkso. I think Thursday 
will be long enough. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks that 
this right be limited until Thursday next. [After a pause,] The 
Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. BLAIR. What is the suggestion? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks that the leave to file 
the views of the minority extend until Thursday next. 

Mr. BLAIR. Very well. 


TARIFF. 


The call of committees being concluded, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the special order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Govern- 
ment, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER, The House will now resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole for the consideration of this bill. The gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. RICHARDSON] will take the chair. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union (Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee 
in the chair), and resumed the consideration of the tariff bill. 

Mr. MoMILLIN. I move to amend the pending bill by add- 
ing at the end of section 53 (page 139, line 24) the provision which 
I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 51. That from and after the Ist day of January, 1895, there shall be lev- 
fed, collected, and paid annually upon the gains, profits, and income ofevery 
person residing in the United States, or any citizen of the United States 
residing abroad, derived ineach preceding calendar year, whether derived 
from any kind of property, rents, interest, dividends, or salaries, or from 
any profession, trade, employment, or vocation carried on in the United 


shall read: States or elsewhere, a tax of 2 per cent on the amount so derived over and 
“Potatoes, 25 cents per bushel of 60 pounds.“ ve $4,000, and a like tax s be levied, coll paid annually upon 
Amend by to pn 195, page 30, the following words: “Eggs, repli i er fe 


Scents-per dozen; and strike eggs from free list in bill. 

8 out word “two,” in paragraph 224, page 34, and insert 
word “three,” and strike out of said paragraph the word three“ and in- 
sert word “fivé;” so that paragraph when soamended shall read as follows: 

“Poultry, 3 cents per pound, dressed, 5cents per pound.“ 
Amend line 12, page 31, paragraph 205, by — out the word “twenty” 
‘and inserting the word thirty; “ so that the paragraph when so amended 


shall read: 

“ Flaxseed or linseed, poppy seed, and other oil seeds not specially provided 
for in this act, 30 cents per bushel of 56 pounds; but no drawback shall be al- 
lowed on oil cake made from imported seed.“ 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


-By unanimous consent, leave of absence was ted as follows: 
To Mr. GORMAN, indefinitely, on account of an accidental in- 
Jory which confines him to his room. 
o Mr. MoGANN, indefinitely, on account of sickness in his 
family. 


the gains, profits, and income from all property and of every business, trad 
or profession carried on in the United States persons residing without 
the United States, and not citizens thereof. And the tax herein provided 
for shall be assessed, collected, and paid upon the gains, profits, and income 
for the year ending the #ist day of ber next preceding the time for 
levying, collecting, and paying said tax. 

Sec. 5. That in estimating the patus pron, and income of any re 
there shall be included all income derived from interest upon notes, bonds, and 
other securities, exceptsuch bonds of the United States asare by the law i 


such person, notincluding any part consumed directly by the — 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


ved from 

Mr. HARTER, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to with- | institutions or corporations whose officers, as required by law, withhold a 
draw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, the pa- | per cont of the dividends, interest, gains, profs and Inco . 
pers in the case of Augustus N. Sattig. and except that portion of the salary or pay received for services in the civil, 


1894. 
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military, naval, or other service of the United States, 
tatives, and Del in Congress, from which the tax 
and except that tion of any salary upon which the employer is 
postin IA 10: Saa oes, withhold the tax and s the same to the ofi- 
autho he gerbe it. In computing incomes 


necessary 
actually incurred on any business, tion, oF profession 
CCC the year 
ay indebtedness. And H, pt 


sales of real estate purchased two years vious to the 5 h in- 
come is ei Provided, That no deduction shall made for any 
amount paid out for new buil „ permanent improvements, or better- 
zoons maas to increase the value of rpg ante or estate: Provided fur- 
ther, t only one deduction of $4,000 8 be made from the te in- 
come of all the members of any family, composed of one or both parents, 
and one or more minor children, or husband aud wife; that guardians shall 
be allowed to make a deduction in favor of each and every ward, except that 
case where two or more wW: are comprised in one family, d have 
joint g aggregate deduction in their favor not ex- 
teed $4,000: rovided further, That in cases where the salary or ‘other 
compensation paid to person inthe employment orservice of the United 
States shall not exceed the rate of $4,000 per annum, or shall be by fees, or 
uncertain or in the amount or in the time during which the same 
shall have or been earned, such salary or other compensation shall 
be included in es the annual gains, profits, or income of the person 
whom the same shall have been and shall include that portion of any 
or salary upon which a tax 
em 


not been paid by the Re where 
2 is required by law to 


on the excess over $. 

SEO. That it shall be the duty of all persons of lawful age having an 
income of more than 83,500 for the taxable year computed on the basis 
ab ay to make and render a list or return, on or before the day 
8 by law, in such form and manner as may be Pec by the 
mmissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the of 
the to the deputy collector of the district in which they reside, or 
to such officer or agent as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue may d > 

nate, of the amount of their income, gains, and profits, as aforesaid; and 

and trustees, executors, administrators, 

persons acting in any other fiduciary capacity, s make and render a 
list or return, as aforesaid, to the deputy collector of the district in which 
such person acting in a fidu capacity resides, or tosuch officer or agent 
as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue may te, of the amount of 
income, gains, and profits of any minor or person for whom they act, but 
persons having less than $3,500 income arenot required to make such report; 
and the 4 collector, or officer or agent designated by roe mom be ‘ac 
of Internal Revenue, shall require every list or return to be verified by the 
oati or affirmation of the party rendering it, and may increase the amount 
of any list or return if he has reason to eve that the same is understated; 
and in case any such person having a taxable income shall neglect or refuse 
to make and render such list and return, or shall render a false or fraudulent 
list or return, it shall be the duty of the deputy collector, or officer or agent 
a ted by the Co: mer of In Revenue, to make such list, ac- 
cording to the best information he can obtain, by the examination of such 
person, or his books or accounts, or any other evidence. and to add 50 
per cent as a penalty to the amount of the tax due on such list in all cases of 
Willful neglect or refusal to make and render a list or return; and in all 
cases of a false or fraudulent list or return having been rendered to add 100 
p tained to be due, the tax and 
e additions thereto as a pansit to and collected in the man- 
ner provided for in other cases of willful neglect or refusal to render a list 


or 33 
v, m or her own behalf, or as such fiduciary, shall be permitted to 


ons of this act; or may declare that he or she has been 
assessed paid an income tax elsewhere In the same year, under authority 
of the United States, upon his or her income, gains, or profits, as prescribed 
by law; and if the deputy collector, or other designated officer or agent, shall 
be satisfied of the truth of the declaration, shall thereupon be exempt from 
income tax in the said district for that year; or if the list or return of any 
party shall have been increased by the deputy collector, or other ted 
officer or agent, such party may exhibit books and accounts, and be per- 
mitted to prove and declare, under oath oraffirmation, theamount of income 
Hable to be assessed; but such oaths and e shall not be considered as 
conclusive of the facts, and no deductions claimed in such cases shall be 
made or allowed until approved by the deputy @pllector, or other d ted 
officer or agent. Any person feeling aggrieved by the m of the deputy 
collector, or other d officer or agent, in such cases ret nt mg to 
the collector of the district, and his decision thereon, unless rev: y the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. shall be final. the person is dissatis- 
fied with the decision of the collector he may submit his case, with all the 


— to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue for his decision, and if he 
esires to furnish the testim of witnesses to prove any relevant facts he 
Will also serve notice to that effect upon the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 


enue, as herein prescribed. 

Such notice must state the time and place at which, and the officer before 
whom, the testimony will be taken; the name, age, residence, and business 
of the proposea witness, with the questions to be propounded to the witness, 
or a brief statement of the substance of the testimony he is expected to give. 

The notice shall be delivered or mailed to the commissioner a sufficient 
number of days previous to the 3 for taking the testimony, to allow 
him, after its receipt, at least five days, exclusive of the period required for 
mail communication with the place at which the testimony is to be taken, in 
Which to give, should he so desire, instructions as to the cross-examination 
of the proposed witness. 

Whenever ticable, the amdavit or deposition shall be taken before a 
collector or deputy collector of internal revenue, in which case reasonable 
— shall be given to the collector or deputy collector of the time fixed for 

king the deposition or affidavit: 

Provided further, That no penalty shall be assessed Pad og: any person for 
such neglect or refusal, or for ma or rendering a or fraudulent re- 


turn, rary after reasonable notice of the time and place of to be 
regulated by the oner of Internal Revenue, with the val of 
the 3 of the Treasury, so as to give the person an oppor- 


Sec. 57. The taxes on incomes herein imposed shall be due and payable on 


ot money that may be due and 


„ 

due and un after the Ist of July as and for ten days after 

notice and demand thereof by collector, there shall be levied, in addition 
to, the sum of 5 per cent on the amount of taxes unpaid, and 

at the rate of I per cent per month upon said tax from the time the same be- 

Cano OUA, AS a PENAN, GEONDE trans the. areptes of deceased, insane, or in- 


Dee 


resident in the United States. 
receive the benefit ot the exemption 
distriet a true list of all his pro 
22 ͤ ˙ w 
‘or p of exemptions he 0 come from every source, 
but Bhatt ont pay on that part of the income which ia derived team any 
ited States. In case such nonresident fails to file such state- 


source in the 
ment, then the de of each district shall collect the tax on the income 
derived from his ct, no allowance for exemptions, and all 


making prop- 
erty belonging to such nonresident shall be liable to distraint for tax: Pro- 
vided, That nonresident corporations shall be subject to same laws as to tax 


as resident tions, and the collection of the tax shall be made in same 
manner as vided for collections of taxes a; nonresident persons. 
SEC. 59. t there shall be levied and collected a tax of 2 per cent on all 


whatsoever, including 


under general laws, and on all 
means of which the 8 


panies, savings 

urance companies, and other companies, and all other corpora’ 

shall pay the said tax, and are hereby authorized and 7 Sree to 

and id from all ts made on account of any dividends or sums 
ble as aforesaid, the said — —— 
madi co 
ternal 
Revenue, within thirty after any ends or sums of money become 
due 9 as aforesaid; and said list or return shall contain a true and 
fai account of the amount of taxes as aforesaid; and there shall be an- 
nexed thereto a declaration of the ent, cashier, or treasurer, or the 
trust com „Sa institu- 
tion, or Insurance company, or other corporation, under oathor ati 
SALETE MOE TIRONE ARNAN DS SACD DE A Gorma In 


cent. And a list or return 
tor, or other officer or 


same con a true account of the taxes as aforesaid. And 
for any default in the ma orrendering of such list or return, with such 
declaration annexed, the trust com „S4 institution, or insur- 


on, 
ance rage og or other corporation such defauit, shall forfeit as a 
penalty sum of $1,000; and in case of any defaultin 
said list or return, or ofany . of the as tax required, or 
and co ty 


and refusal; 


com: 
the po. returned panies 
to their aks respec re nor the interest allowed or paid to the depositors in 
ada anks or savings institutions, be considered as dividends: And pro- 
vided further, That this act shall not apply to the income or dividends re- 
ceived or paid by such building and loan associations as are organized under 
the laws of any State or Territory and which do not make loans except to 
shareholders within the State where such associations have been o 
For the * of this act “dividend” shall include every payment in the 
way of division among the owners of the stock or capital of a corporation, 
or persons entited to a share of its profits or income, whether such dividends 
are paid out of profits or not or are paid in cash or otherwise. 

SRC. 60. That any bank, buil association, or other banking institution 
which shall neglect or omit to dividends or additions to its surplus or 
contingent fund as often as once in six months shall make a list or return in 
duplicate, under oath or affirmation of the president or cashier, or principal 
accounting officer, to the deputy collector of the district in which it is l0- 
cated, or to the officer or agent ted by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, on the ist day of January and July in each year, or within th 
days thereafter, of the amount of profits which have accrued or been 
or received by said bank d the six months next. said ist days 
F and resent one of said lists or returns and pay 
to the collector of the district aduty of 2 per cent on such ts, and in case 
of default to make such list or return and payment wi the thirty da: 
as aforesaid, shall be subject to the 8 the forego: section 
this act: Provided, Thatw any div! is made which incl any part 
ot the surplus or con t fund of any bank, trust company, savings insti- 
tution, insurance or been assessed and the 


pee pores in one or more years after date, upon 
which interest is stipula to or coupons representing the inter- 
est, or any such company or other co: 1 
dividend in scrip or money due or payable to its olders, including 

or as part of the earnings, ts, 
pany, and profits of such company or cor- 
ee eee any fund, or used for construction, shall 

subject to and pay a tax of 2 per cent on the amount of all such ini 


com 
payments on account of 


tax of 2 cent; and the payment of 
from the interesi or cow or dividends, 
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panies or corporations may have contracted otherwise. And a list or 
return shall be made and rendered to the 7 4 collector, or other officer 


com 


or agent designated by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, on or before 
the 10th day of the month following that in which said interest, coupons, or 
dividends me due payable, and as often as every six months; and 
said list or return shall con a true and faithful account of the amount 
of tax, and there shall be annexed thereto a declaration of the president or 
treasurer or other principal accounting officer of the company or corporation 
under oath or affirmation. in form or manner as may be bed by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, that the same contains a true and faith- 
ful account of said tax. And for any default in or rendering such 
list or return, with the declaration annexed, or of the Bra Laser of the tax as 
aforesaid, the com or corporation making such default shall forfeit as 
a penalty the sum of and double the amount of the tax; and in case of 
any default in making or rendering said list or return, or of the payment of 
the tax or any part thereof, as aforesaid, the assessment and collection of 
the tax and penalty shall be made according to the provisions of law in 
other cases of neglect or refusal: Provided, That whenever any of the com- 
panies or corporations mentioned in this section shall be unable to pay all 
of the interest on their indebtedness, and shall in fact fail to pay all of such 
interest, that in such cases the tax levied by this section shall be paid to the 
9 States only on the amount of interest which the company pays or is 
able to pay. 
SEC. . That there shall be levied, collected, and on all salaries of 
officers, or payments for services to persons in the civil, military, naval, or 
other employment or service of the United States, including Senators and 
eee and Delegates in when exceeding the rate of 
$1,000 per annum, a tax of A 7 cent on the excess above the said 83.000; 
and it shall be the duty of paymasters an! all disbursing officers under 
the Government of the United States, or persons in the employ thereof, 
when making any payment to any oTcers or persons as afto: „Whose 
compensation is determined by a fixedsalary, or upon settling or adjusting 
the accounts of such officers or persons, to deduct and withhold the afore- 
said tax of 2 per cent; and the pay roll, receipts, or account of officers or 
persons paying such tax as aforesaid shall be made to exhibit the fact of 
such payment. And it shall be the duty of the accounting officers of the 
Treasury Department, when auditing the accounts of any paymaster or dis- 
bursing officer, or any officer withholding his salary from moneys received 
by him, or when settling or adjusting the accounts of such officer. to re- 
quire evidence that the taxes mentioned in this section have been deducted 
and paid over to the Treasurer of the United States, or other officer author- 
ized to receive the same. Every corporation which to any employé a 
salary or compensation ex $4,000 per annum 3! rt the same to 
the deputy collector of his districtand pay the tax hereinbefore provided to 
the deputy collector of his district, and such payment shall charged 
against the amount due such employé. And the same rules and penalties 
prescribed for the individual making his own return shall apply to such cor- 
poration employé: Provided, That porua of prize money shall be re- 
garded as incomes from salaries, and the tax thereon shall be adjusted and 
collected in like manner: And provided further, That in case it should be- 
come necessary for showing the true receipts of the Government under the 
operations of this section upon the books of the Treasury Department, the 
requisite amount may be carried from unappropriated moneys in the Treas- 
to thecredit of said account. 

EC. 63. That sections 3167, 3172, 3173, and 3176 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States as amended are hereby amended so as to read as follows: 
“Sec. 3167. That if any collector or deputy collector, or other officer or in- 
ternal-revenue t under the authority of any revenue law of the 
United States, divulges to any R grind or makes known in any other manner 
than may be provided by law, the operations, style of work, or ap tus of 
any manufacturer or producer visited by him in the discharge o official 
duties, or the amount or source of income, profits, losses, expenditures, or 
any information obtained by him in the discharge of such duties, he shall 
be subject to a fine of not exce $1,000, or to be imprisoned for not ex- 
ceeding one year, or both, at the retion of the court, and shall be dis- 
from office and be forever thereafter incapable of holding any office 

under the Government. 
“SEG 3172. That every collector shall, from time to time, cause his depu- 
ties to proceed through every part of his district and inquire after and con- 
all persons therein who are liable to pay any internal-revenue tax, 
and all persons owning or having the care or management of any objects 
lanie to pay any tax, and to make alist of such persons and enumerate said 

o 


jects. 

“SEC. 3173. That it shall be the duty of any person, partnership, firm, as- 
sociation, or corporation, made liable to any duty, special tax, or other tax 
im by law when not otherwise provided for, in case of a special tax, on 
or before the 3ist day of July in each year, in case of income tax on or before 
the Ist day of March in each year, and in other cases before the day on which 
the taxes accrue, to make a list or return, verified by oath or affirmation to 
the deputy collector of the district where located, of the articles or objects, 
mel the amount of annual income, with a duty or tax, the 
quantity of goods, wares, and merchandise e or sold. and charged with 
a tax, the several rates and aggregate amount, according to the forms and 
regulations to be prescribed by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, for which such person, = 
nership, firm, association, or corporation is liable: Provided, That if any 
person liable to pay any duty or tax, or owning, possessing, or having the 
care or ement of property, goods, wares, and merchandise, articles 
or objects liable to pay any duty, tax, or license, shall fail to make and ex- 
hibit a list or return ed by law, but shall consent to disclose the par- 
ticulars of any and all the property, goods, wares, and merchandise, articles 
and objects liable to pay any duty or tax, or any business or occupation li- 
able to pay any tax as aforesaid, then, and in that case, it shall be the duty 
of the deputy collector to make such a list orreturn, which, Sar distinctly 
read, consented to, and signed and verified by oath or affirmation by the 
person so owing, possessing, or having the care and ment as afore- 
said, may be received as the list of such person: Provided further, That 
in case no annual list or return has been rendered by such person to the 
bee ee collector as required by law, and the n shall be absent from his 
or her residence or place of business at the e a deputy collector shall call 
for the annual list or return, it shall be the duty of such deputy collector to 
leave at such place of residence or business, with some one of suitable age 
and discretion, if such be present, otherwise to deposit in the nearest post- 
office a note or memorandum addressed to such person, requiring him or 
her to render to such deputy collector the list or return required by law, 
within ten days from the date of such note ormsmorandum, verified by oath 
ox afurmation. And if any person on being notified or required as aforesaid 
shall refuse or neglect to render such list or return within the time required 
as aforesaid or whenever ey person who is required to deliver a monthly 
or other return of objects subject to tax fails to do so at the time required, 
or delivers any return which, in the opinion of the collector, is false or fraud- 
ulent, or contains any undervaluation or understatement, it shall be lawful 
for the collector to summon such person, or any other person having pos- 
session, custody, or care of books of account containing entries relating to 


the business of such person, or any other person he may deem per, to a 
pear before him and produce such books, at K stind ANA place natned in the 
summons, and to give testimony or answer interrogatories, under oath, re- 
specting any objects liable to tax or the returns thereof. The collector 
summon person residing or found within the State in which his district 
lies; and when the person intended to be summoned does not reside and can 
not be found within such State, he may enter any collection district where 
such person may be found, and there make the examination herein author- 
ized. And to this end he may there exercise all the authority which he 
might lawfully exercise in the district for which he was commissioned. 

“SEC. 3176. t the collector or any deputy collector in every district 
shall enter into and upon the premises, if it be necessary, of every person 
therein who has taxable property and who refuses or negiects to render any 
return or list required by law, or who renders a false or fraudulent return 
or list, and make, acco: to the best information which he can obtain, 
including that derived from the evidence elicted by the examination of the 
collector, and on his own view and information, such list or return, accord- 
ing to the form prescribed, of the income, property, and objects liable to tax 
owned or or under the care or management of such person, and 
the Co: oner of Internal Revenue shall assess the tax thereon, includ- 
ing the amount, if any, due for ial income or other tax, and in case of 
2 roturn of a false or fraudulent list or valuation intentionally he shall 
add 100 per cent to such tax; and in case of a refusal or neglect, except in 
cases of sickness or absence, to make a list or return, or to verify the same 
as aforesaid, he shall add 50 per cent to such tax. In case of neglect oc- 
casioned by sicknes; or absence as aforesaid the collector may allow such 
further time for making and delivering such list or return as he may deem 
necessary. not exceeding thirty days. The amount so added to the tax shall 
be collected at the same time and in the same manner as the tax unless the 
neglect or falsity is discovered after the tax has been paid, in which case the 
amount so added shall be collected in the same manner as the tax; and the 
list or return so made and subscribed by such collector or deputy collector 
shall be held good and sufficient for all legal purposes.“ 

Sec. 64. That every corporation doing business for fit shall make and 
render to the collector of its collection district, on or before the 10th day of 
the month after that in which any dividends or shares of profits, annuities, 
interest, or coupons become due and payable, a full return thereof, contain- 
ing a true and faithful account of the amount so due or es Geet andof the 
amount of the tax thereon; and to such return there be annexed a 
declaration of the president, treasurer, cashier, or other principal officer 
of such corporation, under oath or affirmation, to the effect that the same 
contains a true and faithful account of all the amounts so due or payable 
and of the tax thereon, as aforesaid, such return and declaration thereto 
annexed to be made in such form and manner as may be prescribed by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

Sec. 65. That every corporation doing business for profit shall make and 
render.to the collector of its collection district, on or before the first Mon- 
day of February in every year, beginning with the year 1895, a full return, 
verified by oath or affirmation, as provided in the last section, in such form 
as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue roll Papa neg of all the following 
matters for the whole calendar year last p ing the date of such return: 

First. The gross profits of such corporation, from all kinds of business of 
every name and nature. ; 

Second. The expenses of such corporation, exclusive of interest, annuities, 
and dividends. 

Third. The net profits of such corporation, without allowance for interest, 
annuities, or dividends. / 

Fourth. The amount paid on account of interest, annuities, and dividends, 
stated ae: 

3 he amount paid in salaries of $4,000 or less to each person em- 
ployed. 
oe The amount paid in salaries of more than $1,000 to each person em- 


Ploy: 

Sec. 66. That it shall be the duty of every corporation doing business for 

pon: to keep full, regular, and accurate books of account, upon which all 

ts transactions shall be entered from day to day, in regular order, which 
books shall, at ali reasonable times, be open to the Inspection of the assess- 
ors and inspectors appointed in pursuance of this act; but such inspection 
shall only be had for the purpose of verifying the returns made by such cor- 
porations, as in this act provided for. 

Sk. 67. That the taxes imposed by this act upon dividends, interest, cou- 

ns, and annuities shall be levied upon and collected from all such divi- 
ends, coupons, interest, and annuities wherever and whenever the same 
may be payable to all parties whatsoever, including nonresidents, whether 
citizens or aliens; and every corporation pa: any tax on such dividends, 
coupons, interest, or annuities may deduct and retain from all payments 
made on account thereof a propor; onate amount of the tax so paid. 

SEC. 68. That it shall be the duty of every collector of internal revenue, to 
whom any payment is made under the provisions of this act, to give to the 
person m such payment afull written or printed receipt, expressing the 
amount paid and the particular account for which such payment wasmade; 
and whenever such payment is made otherwise than by a corporation, such 
collector shall, if required, give a separate receipt for each tax paid by any 
debtor, on account of payments e to or to be made by him to separate 
creditors in such form that such debtor can conveniently produce the same 
separately to his several creditors in satisfaction of their several demands to 
to the amounts specified in such receipts; and such receipts shall be sum - 
cient evidence in favor of such debtor, to justify him in withholding the 
amount therein expressed from his next ent to his creditor; but such 
creditor may, upon gi to his debtor a full written receipt, acknowledging 
the payment to him of whatever sum may be actually paid. and accepting 
the amount of tax paid as aforesaid ( the same) as a further satis- 
faction of the debt to that amount, require the surrender to him of such col- 
lector’s receipt. 

Src. 69. That no rule or regulation established by the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue under this act shall be valid without the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury in writing; nor sball the same be binding upon 
any corporation, or upon any person not an internal-revenue officer, until 
it has been printed and conspicuously posted in the offices of the commis- 
sioner and the collector of the collection district in which such person or 
corporation has an office or residence. 

SEC. 70. That if any person, in any case, matter, hearing, or other pro- 
ceeding in which an oath or affirmation shall be required to be taken or ad- 
ministered, under or by virtue of this act, shall, upon the taking of such 
oath or affirmation, knowingly and willfully swear or affirm falsely, every 
person so offending shall be deemed guilty of perjury, and shall, on convic- 
tion thereof, 5 to the like punishment and penalties now provided 
by the laws of the United States for the crime of perjury. 

SEC. 71. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall have power to relieve 
and release from all forfeitures and penalties imposed by this act, in such 
cases as he may deem proper; but this shall not apply to any penalties im- 
posed by law as the puni: ent of a misdemeanor or other crime. 

Sec. 72. That on and after the ist day of July, 1894, there shall be levied, 
collected, and paid, by ve stamps, a tax of 2 cents for and upon every 
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„shall make regulations as to dies and adhesive stamps. 
Tia. 78. That in all cases where an adhesive stamp is used for deno the 
tax 


the cancellation of stamps as substitute for, or in addition to the method 
rescribed in this section as he may deem expedient and effectual. And he 

authorized, in his discretion, to make the application of such method im- 
perative . the manufacturers of pla; cards. 

SEC. 74. That every manufacturer of pia: cards shall register with the 
collector of the district his name or style, place of residence, trade, or busi- 
ness, and the place where such business is to be carried on, and a failure to 
bs pry Soy herein provided and required shall subject such person to a pen- 

ty o 4 

SEO. 75. That the Commissioner of Internal Revenue shall cause to be pre- 
pared, for payment of the tax upon playing cards, suitable stamps denoting 
the tax thereon. Such stamps shall be furnished to collectors requir: 
them, and collectors shall, if there be any manufacturers of playing cards 
within their respective districts, keep on hand at all times a supply equal 
in amount to two months’ sales thereof, and shall sell the same only tosuch 
manufacturers as have registered as required by law and to importers of 
playing cards, who are required to aflx the same to imported playing cards, 
and to who are required by law to affix the same to stocks of play- 
in cards on hand when the tax thereon imposed first takes effect. Every 
collector shall keep an account of the number and denominate values of the 
75 Sey sold by him to each manufacturer, and to other persons above de- 
scr’ 


SEC. 76. That if any person shall forge or counterfeit, or cause or procure 
to be forged or counterfeited, any stamp, die, plate, or other instrument, or 
any S roi of any pa Of plate, or other instrument which shall have been 
provided or may hereinafter be provided, made, or used in ce of the 

rovisions of this act or of any previous provisions of law on the same sub- 
aK or shall forge, counterfeit, orresemble, or cause or procure to be forged, 
counterfeited, or resembled the im: on or any part of the impression of 
any such stamp, die, plate, or other instrument, as aforesaid. upon any paper, 
or shall stamp or mark or cause or procure to be stamped or mark any paper 
with any such forged or counterfeited stamp, die, plate, or other instrument 
or — of any stamp, die, plate, or other instrument, as aforesaid, with intent 
to defraud the United States of any of the taxes hereby imposed or any part 
thereof; or if any shall utter, or sell, or expose to sale any paper, ar- 
ticle, or t r the impression of any such*counterfelted 
stamp, die, plate, or other instrument, or any part of any stamp, die, plate, 
or other instrument, or any such forged, counterfeited, or resembled im- 
pression, 3 of imp on, as aforesaid, knowing the same to be forged, 
counterfeited, or resembled; or if any person shall knowingly use or permit 
the use of any stamp, die, plate, or other instrument which shall have been 
so provided, made, or as aforesaid, with intent to defraud the United 
States; or if any person shall fraudulently cut, tear, or remove, or cause or 
procure to be cut, torn, or removed, the impression of any stamp, die, plate, 
or other instrument, which shall have been ma be sy) e, or used in pur- 
suance of this act, or of any previous pro of law on thesame subjects, 
from any paper, or any instrument or writing e ed or chargeable with any 
of the taxes imposed bylaw; orif any peson S fraudulently use, join, fix, 
or place, or cause to be used, joined, fixed, or placed, to, with, or upon any 
paper, or any instrument or writing charged or chargeable with any of the 
taxes hereby imposed, any adhesive stamp, or the impression of any stamp, 
die, plate or other instrument, which shall have been porem made, or 
DEA RS DAE DADA OF Any. TOEREN of Wetting ATOLA CE chaspeatie 
from any other r or any ins ent or charged or c 0 

with any of 1 im by law; or if any person shall willfully re- 
move or cause to be removed, alter or cause to be altered, the canceling or 
defacing marks on any adhesive stamp, with intent to use the same, or to 
cause the use of the same, after it shall have been once used, or shall know- 
ingly or willfully sell or buy such washed or restored stamps or offer the 
same for sale, or give or expose the same to any person for use, or know- 
ingly use the same, or 2 the same with intent for the further use 
thereof; or if any person s knowingly and without lawful excuse (the 
proof whereof shall lie on the person accused) have in his possession any 
washed, restored, or altered stamps, which have been removed from any 
article, paper, instrument or writing, then, and in every such case, every 

m so offending, and every person knowingly and willfully aiding, abet- 
Ene ce assisting in commit any such offense as aforesaid, shall, on con- 
viction thereof, forfeit the said counterfeit, washed, restored, or altered 
stamps and the articles upon which they are placed and be punished by fine 
not exceeding one thousand dollars, or by imprisonment and confinement 
to hard labor not exceeding five years, or both, at the discretion of the court. 
And the fact that any adhesive stamp so bought, sold, offered for sale, used, 
or had in possession as aforesaid, has been washed or restored by removing 
or altering the canceling or defacing marks thereon, shall be prima facie 
proof that such stamp been once used and removed by the possessor 
thereof from some paper, instrument, or writing cbarged with taxes im- 
posed by law, in violation of the provisions of this section. 

SEC. 77. That whenever any person makes, prepares, and sells or removes 
for consumption or sale, playing cards, whether of domestic manufacture 
or im te A upon which a tax is im by law, without afixing thereto 
an adhesive stamp denoting the tax before mentioned, he shall incur a pen- 
alty of 550 for every omission to affix such stamp: Provided, That play- 
ing cards may be removed from the place of manufacture for export to 
a fore country, without payment of tax, or affixing stamps thereto, un- 
der such regulations and the filing of such bonds as the Commissioner of In- 
ternal oranye; with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, may 

SEC. 78. That every manufacturer or maker of playing cards who, after the 
same are so made, and the particulars herein before required as to stamps have 
been complied with, tales off, removes, or detaches, or causes, or permits, 
or suffers to be taken off, or removed, or detached any stamp, or who uses 
any stamp, or any wrapper or cover to which any stamp is affixed, to cover 
any other article or commodity than that originally contained in such 

‘ wrapper or cover, with such stamp when first used, with the intent to evade 
the stamp duties, shall, for every such article, respectively, in respect of 
which any such offense is committed, be subject to a penalty of $50, to be re- 
covered his Svein with the costs thereupon accruing; and every such article 
or commodity as aforesaid shall also be forfeited. 

Sec. 79. That every maker or manufacturer of ee Aavoky midomi toevade 
the tax or duty chargeable thereon, or any part thereof, sells, exposes for 
sale, sends out, removes, or delivers any playing cards before the duty 


thereon has been fully paid, by affixing thereon 

vided by law, or who, to evade as aforesaid, hides or conceals, or causes to 
be hidden or concealed, or removes or conveys away, or deposits, or causes 
to be removed or sonvered away from or deposited in any place, any such 


the proper stamp, as pro- 


article or commodity, U be subject to a penalty of $50, together with the 
forfeiture of auy such article or commodity. 

SEC. 80. That the tax on playing cards shall be paid by the manufacturer 
thereof, Every 8 who offers or 2 e for sale playing whether 
the articles so offered or exposed are of foreign manufacture and 9 
or are of domestic manufacture, shall be deemed the manufacturer t 4 
and subject to all the duties, liabilities and penalties imposed by law in re- 

to the sale of domestic articles without the use of the proper stamps 

enoting the tax paid thereon, and all such articles of foreign manufacture, 

shall in addition to the import duties imposed on the same, be subject to the 
stamp tax Iipat in this act. 

SEC. 81. That whenever any article upon which a tax is required to be 
paid by means of a stamp is sold or removed for sale by the manufacturer 
thereof, without the use of the proper stamp, in addition to the penalties 
imposed by lawfor such sale or removal, it shall be the duty of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, within a period of not more than two years after 
such removal or sale, upon such information as he can obtain, to estimate 
the amount of the tax which has been omitted to be paid, and to make an 
assessment therefor upon the manufacturer or producer of such article. He 
shall certify such assessment to the collector, who shall ediately de- 
mand payment of such tax, and upon the neglect or refusal of payment by 
such manufacturer or producer, shall proceed to collect the same in the man- 
ner provided for the collection of other assessed taxes. 

SEC. 82. That on and after the Ist day of the second calendar month after 
3 of this act there shall be levied and collected on all distilled 
spirits produced in the United States, on which the taxis not paid before 
that day, a tax of $1 on each proof gallon, or wine gallon when below proof, 
to be by the distiller, owner, or person ha on thereof, on 
or before removal from the wareho and within eight years from the 
date of the original entry for depositin any distillery or special bonded 
warehouse, except in cases of withdrawals therefrom without r pamens of 
tax as now authorized by law; wareho bonds, covering the taxes on 
all distilled spirits entered for deposit into distillery or special bonded ware- 
house on and after the date named in this section and remaining therein on 
the 5th day of the follo month, shall be given by the distiller or owner 
of said spirits as required by existing laws, conditioned, however, for pay- 
ment of taxes at the rate imposed by this act and before removal from ware- 
house and within eight years, as to fruit brandy, from the date of the — 
nal gauge, and as to all other spirits from the date of the original entry for 


deposit. 

EC. 83. Thatwareho bonds or transportation and warehou bonds 
covering the taxes on distilled spirits entered for deposit into distillery or 
special bonded warehouses prior to the date named in the first section of this 


act, and on which taxes have not been paid prior to that date, shall continue 
in full force and effect for the time named in said bonds. Whenever the tax 
is paid on or after the aforesaid date, pursuant tothe provisions of the ware- 
housing, or transportation and warehousing bonds aforesaid, there shall be 
added to the 90 cents per taxable gallon an additional tax sufficient to make 
the tax lees equal to that imposed by section 29 of this act. The Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue may require the distillers or owners of the spirits 
to give bonds for the additional tax, and before the expiration of the origi- 
nal bonds shall prescribe rules and regulations for reentry for deposit and 
for new bonds as provided in the first section of this act and condi for 
pernan of tax at the rate imposed by this act and before removal ot spirits 
m warehouse, and within eight years, as to fruit brandy, from the date of 
the original gauge, and as to all other spirits from the date of the original 
entry for deposit. The distiller or owner of the spirits may request regauge 
of same po to the iration of six years from che date of the original en- 
try or original gauge. If the distiller or owner of the spirits fails or re 
to give the bo for the additional tax or to reénter and rebond the same 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue may proceed as now provided by law 
for failure or refusal to give warehousing bonds on original entry into distil- 
lery or special bonded warehouse, 
SEC. Si. That whenever the owner of any distilled spirits shall desire to 


withdraw the same from the distillery warehouse, or from a 1 bonded 
warehouse, he may file with the collector a notice giving a escription of 
the packages to be withdrawn and request that the distilled spirits be re- 


gauged; and thereupon the collector shall direct the gauger to regauge the 
same, and mark upon the age so regauged the number of gauge or wine 
gallons and proof gallons therein contained. It upon such regauging it shall 
appo that there has been a loss of distilled spirits from any cask or package, 
thout the fault or negligence of the distiller or owner thereof, taxes shall 

be collected only on the JUNT of distilled spirits contained in such cask 
or package at the timeof the withdrawal thereof from the distillery ware- 
house or special bonded warehouse: Provided, r, That the allowance 
which shall be made for such loss of spirits as aforesaid shall not exceed 1 
proof gallon for two months or ereof; 1} gallons for three and four 
months; 2 gallons for five and six months; 2] gallons for seven and — 
months; 3 gallous for nine and ten months; 3} gallons for eleven and twelve 
months; 4 gallons for thirteen, fourteen, and n months; 4} gallons for 
sixteen, seventen, and eighteen months; 5 gallons for nineteen, twenty, and 
twenty-one months; 5} gallons for twenty-two, twenty-three, and twenty- 
four months; 6 gallons for twenty-five, twenty-six, and twenty-seven 
months; 6} gallons for twenty-eight, twenty-nine, and thirty months: 7 gal- 
lons for thirty-one, thirty-two an thirty-three months; 7 ons for thirty- 
four, thirty-five, and 8 months; 8 gallons for -80V 
eight, thirty-nine, and forty months; 8} gallons for forty-one, 
forty-three, and forty-four months; 9 ons for forty-five, forty-six, forty- 
seven, and forty-eight months; 9} gallons for forty-nine, fifty, -one, and 
fifty-two months; 10 gallons for fifty-three, fifty-four, fifty-five, and fifty-six 
months; 104 gallons for fifty-seven, fifty-eight, fifty-nine, and sixty months; 
11 gallons for sixty-one, sixty-two, sixty- -four, sixty-five, ani 
sixty-six months; and n; gallons for sixty-seven, sixty-eight, sixty-nine, 
seventy, seventy-one, seventy-two months, and no further allowance 
shall be made: And provided further, That taxes may be tollected on the 

uantity contained in each cask or package as shown by the original entry 

or deposit into the warehouse, or, as to fruit brandy, by the or uge 
for which the owner or distiller does not request a regauge before the ex- 
piration of six years from the date of or: al entry or gauge: Pr á 
also, That the foregoing allowance of loss shall apply only to casks or pack- 
ages of a capacity of 40 or more wine gallons, and that the allowance for loss 
on casks or packages of less capacity than 40 gallons shall not exceed one- 
half the amount allowed on said 40 gallon cask or package; but no allow- 
ance shall be made on casks or packages of less ca min A than 20 gallons: 
And provided further, That the proof of such distilled spirits shall not in any 
case be computed at the time of withdrawal at less than 100 per cent. 

ae = That all acts and parts of acts inconsistent herewith are hereby 
repe: 


Mr. MCMILLIN was recognized. 
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Mr. MCMILLIN. Mr. Chairman 

A MEMBER. Let us have order. 

TheCHAIRMAN. Before the gentleman from Tennessee pro- 
ceeds the committee will — come to order, [A pause.] 


Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Chairman, the American le have 
now tried a protective tariff long enough to know w er it is 
good or bad. 

Mr. TRACEY. I desire toreserve points of order against this 
amendment. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. It is too late now; the discussion has 

The CHAIRMAN. The discussion of the amendment be- 

; the gentleman from Tennessee | Mr. McMILLIN] was address- 

g the Chair. The Chair thinks the point of order comes too 
late. 

Mr. TRACEY. I do not think it comes too late. We can not 


make a point of order on an amendment until it is read. 
The C . But the amendment was read some time 
ago. 


Mr. TRACEY. The point of order could not be made until 
the amendment was Š 

The CHAIRMAN. It has been read some time and the 
gentleman from Tennessee had taken the floor and had com- 
menced his h. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
5 not take a member off the floor. 

Mr. TRACEY. The point of order could not be made until 
the amendment had been read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment was read some time ago. 

Mr. TRACEY. Notsome time ago. I wasstanding here— 

Mr. REED. It seems to me that if the gentleman from New 
York desired to make a point of order, was intending to se- 
cure the attention of the Chair, the matter has not gone so far 
that the point of order can not now be made. I do not know what 
the point of order is. 

The CHAIRMAN. A point of order must be made before de- 
bate on the proposition has begun. 

Mr. McMILLIN. The RECORD will show that ae the con- 
clusion of the reading of this amendment, I rose and had begun 
to address the committee before the point was made—— 

Mr. TRACEY. All right; if the gentleman from Tennessee 
thinks he can afford to cut off the opportunity to make points of 


order—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Mo- 
MILLI] will proceed with his statement about the point of order. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I was ouy madog that the RECORD will 
show the order in which everyt 8 and the point of 
order can be dof after Is have concluded the brief 
remarks with which I propose to detain the House. Or,if the 
gentleman from New York desires to have the question settled 
now, I am willing 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order should be disposed of, 
if there is an ee Pending: before the debate is entered upon. 

Mr. TRACEY. I wanted to reserve a point of order 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. The amendment had been 
read; the gentleman from Tennessee had taken the floor and 
commenced his speech. I contend that when the gentleman from 
New York interposed it was entirely too late to make the point 
of order. Lask that the matter be decided now. 

Mr. ENLOE. Could not the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Tracey] enter his point nunc pro tunc? That seems to be the 


roper proceeding. 
s The CHAIRMAN. All points of order should be made be- 
fore the debate is entered upon. The gentleman from Tennes- 


see had risen and commenced his remarks and had delivered, as 
the Chair understands, at least two or three sentences when some 
tleman asked for order on the floor. The Chair was attempt- 
ie to restore order. At 5 the gentleman from New 
Vork [Mr. TRACEY]arose and said he desired to make a point of 
order. 
Mr. TRACEY. Isaid that I desired to reserve points of order 


t the amendment. 
he CHAIRMAN. No point of order could be reserved. If 


the gentleman had any point of order he ought to have made it 
and it disposed of. A pointof order can not be reserved and 
held in suspense for three days, because if after that the Chair 


should sustain the point of order, the time spent in the three 
debate would be lost. The Chair thinks the question 
should be settled now as to whether the point of order is pend- 
ing. If the gentleman from New York says that he rose in time 
to make the point of order before the gentleman from Tennessee 
had begun his speech, the Chair will entertain the point of order. 
at does not say so, the Chair will hold that the point comes 
te. 
Mr. TRACEY. I wish to reserve points of order against the 
amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. That can not be done. 
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Mr. TRACEY. Well, that can be settled later 
The CHAIRMAN. Ifthe gentleman says he rose in time to 
int of order, the Chair will hear it. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. According to the gentleman’s 
own statement he has not e any point of order; he simpl. 
rose to reserve a point of order; and the Chair as I unders 
has held that that can not be done. 
oe CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that would not be reg- 


Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. And no point of order has yet 
been raised. > 

Mr. DOCKERY. That is quite correct. It is not proper for 
the gentleman to have any forces in reserve. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair decides that there is no 
of order pending. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Mc. 
LIN] has the floor. 


[Mr. MoMILLIN addressed the committee. See Appendix. 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Chairman, the distinguished gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN], who has just taken his seat, in the 
advocacy of this amendment to the pending bill has recognized 
the condition which exists in this country, and if he were cor- 
rect in charging it to the McKinley law gentlemen on this side 
of the House would have but little to say. We would most 

ladly, in that case, concur in the Wilson tariff bill, now pend- 
before the House, and in any other measure which might be 
required to correct the evil. But the gentleman from Tennes- 
see and other gentlemen on the Democratic side of this House 
are so blinded by their partisanship that they fail to discover, 
or are ee da concede, the true reason of the present con- 
dition existing in this 1 It is not the result of protec- 
tion. It is not the result of the operations of the McKinley tar- 
iff. It is the fear of change; the fear of the tariff bill which 
the Democratic party now threatens to force upon this country. 

Iam sorry indeed, Mr. that our Democratic breth- 
ren think so ill of the Republican party, that they think so ill 
of this side of the House. The distinguished gentleman from 
Pike County, Mo., the Hon. CHAMP CLARK (if he will pardon my 
mention of his name), who represents the true inwardness” of 
the Democratic party in all its sweetness, and loveliness, and 
beauty, declared the other day, with many a shake of the head 
and with many a violent gesture, that ifany man desired to visit 
Hades he but to down the broad center aisle of this 
Hall and turn to the right, that is the Republican side, and he 
would immediately find himself in hell. ughter.] And this 
announcement met with great Democratic applause, and was 
commended universally by the Democratic press throughout the 


ee 
Mr. MORSE. The gentleman excepted the Cherokee Strip 
over here. 

Mr. RAY. Yes, he would naturally do that. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Does not the gentleman know that 
I simply adopted the simile of a distinguished protectionist 
Democrat on this side of the House? 

Mr. RAY. I did not know whether you were adopting some - 


body e Mr. or idea or were expressing your own views. 


int 


I had su , Mr. Chairman, that the gentleman from Pike 
County, Mo., was so original in his ideas that he could make a 
speech without adopting the ideas of anyone. e The 
gentleman depicted the Democratic side as the happy land of 
eternal bliss, the heaven of earth, and the hope of eternity; and 
he invited the American people to come over there and join them, 
Inasmuch, Mr. Chairman, as the Republican party is a unit on 
the great questions now pee the public mind, harmonious 
in counsel, united in action, gen AA in deportment and lan- 
g ,and ever watchful of the interests of this people in all 
sections of our country 

Mr. LIVINGSTON, Is that a compliment to the leaders or to 
the masses of the Republican party? 

Mr. RAY. It is complimentary, my dear sir, to the leaders 
of the 8 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Then I agree with you. 

Mr. RAY. It is also complimentary to the masses of the Re- 
publican party, and some of these remarks are intended by me 
as a rebuke to any gentleman who on the floor of this House 
shall denounce the Republican sideasa hell upon earth. [Laugh- 
ter.] As unity and a desire for prosperity is the attitude of the 
Republican party on all these questions, Mr. Chairman, while 
the Democratic party is constantl ed in petty quarrels 
and bickerings and is always poms fs tself of ill deeds, we can 
but conclude that the Democratic war horse of Pike County is 
utterly perverted in his tastes, lost to moral sense and percep- 
tion, and that to him hell is heaven and heaven hell [laughter]; 
and to him, in my opinion, judging from his utterances soe 
the wail of the damned would be the sweetest music, the 
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of sulphur the most delightful incense, and turmoil and strife 
the lullaby that would bring him peace and quiet. r 

Such is Democracy as declared by the distinguished gentle- 
manfrom Missouri. Such are Democratic tastes, for the - 
tleman from Pike County is a typical Democrat. He under- 
stands Democracy in all its windings and inallitsturnings. He 
understands its true inwardness. He is a graduate from the 
inner sanctuary. He isa high priest in the Democratic syna- 
gogue and a brigadier-general among thedemagogues. [Laugh- 

rand applauseon the Republican side.] The Democratic party 
is indeed harmonious. It is united and full to the brim with self- 
esteem and self-glorification. I desire to have read what the 
Democratic party thinks of itself. The Democracy of New York 
State, in its own estimation at least, is the most aristocratic of 
aristocrats. 

It is the purest of the pure, it is the wisest of the wise; and it 
occupies this ition in the party, forit rules the Democracy of 
the nation. Les will is law. It dominates the Senate of the 
United States, and it dictates or it would, at least, dictate the 
Executive. Here is the heaven the Democracy has pictured for 
itself. Its loveliness, its purity, its wisdom, as told by one of its 
own sheets, and I send to the Clerk’s desk and ask to have read 
astatement which I clipped from that great ment of Demo- 
craticideas, the Chicago Times, published in thefcity of Chicago; 
and I ask the close attention of my Democratic friends, in order 
that you may understand what you yourselves think of your- 
selves, [Laughter.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 


[The Chicago Times, January 25, 1994.] 


WOULD RULE OR RUIN—NEW YORK DEMOCRACY A DISASTER TO THE PARY IN 
GENERAL—CANDIDATES FOR THE PRESIDENCY FROM THE EMPIRE STATE 
BEATEN FOR THIRTY YEARS EXCEPT IN THE CASE OF CLEVELAND—A SED- 
ULOUS AND INSISTENT BEGGAR FOR OFFICE—REPRESENTATIVE BYNUM 
SHOOTS BOTH WAYS IN REGARD TO THE REVENUE BILL—FILIBUSTERING 
AGAINST THE INCOME TAX. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., January 24. 


To-day in the House a world was given another taste of the New 
York Democracy. If there Is a case of political itch on earth it is the New 
York Democracy. 


[Laughter.] 

If there is a dose of castor oil in the pharmacy of politics it is the New 
York Democracy. 

Laughter.] 

If there is a yellow å o pany, to snap and snarl and bite at the heels of 
political Find hy itis 3 ew ork Democracy. 


[Laughter.] 

If there is a hi 1O Lage MION Bap bin OCENE BSNS 
to then 3 to sleep in the trough, it is the New York Democracy. 

[Laughter.] | 

If there isa polecat in politics it is the New York Democracy. 


[Laughter.] 


The party should cure it, or kill it, or open the door and sweep it out. 


[Laughter.] 

New York is a disaster to Democracy—always was and always will be. Its 
‘word is worthless; its C It is a Corsi- 
can to stalk in the dark and stab in the It makes a specialty of trea- 
son, and to become the greatest traitor is to become the greatest New Yorker. 
Its policy is to rule or ruin. It defeats itself by being too weak to ruin, too 

anidiottorule. Such is the New York Democracy. 

e Democracy of the nation has too much heed to these outcasts in 
the past. The has been too much led by the nose by the great bluffer, 
the 5 New York. For thirty years it has attended every convention 
in the: role of party bully. And 3 has been weak enough to submit. 
What has been the harvest? For ty years the New York Democracy has 
furnished the candidate forthe Presidency. Forthirty years the 
has been regularly beaten except in the two cases of ent Cleve. 
Cleveland was made President—is President. And Democracy 

WOULD HAVE BEEN BETTER OFF 
if a millstone had been fastened about her neck and she had been cast into 
the middle of the sea to soak for four years. 


[Laughter] 


ENDRIX. Do I understand the gentleman to say that 
that is from the speech of the Hon. CHAMP CLARK? 

Mr. RAY. No, sir; I did not say that. I said it is from a 
Democratic newspaper. Ido notsay itof the Democratic party, 
or of any branch or faction of it; I simply sent to the desk a 
clipping from a Democratic paper, the leading Democratic pa- 
per of the great West, in order that my Democratic friends may 
understand what you say of yourselves among 3 and 
de;] you think of yourselves. [Laughter on the Republican 

e. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Will the gentleman explain the jeal- 
ousies between the city of New York and Chicago, and state 
whether that does not account toa large extent for the article 
he has had read from the desk? 

Mr. RAY. It may be the result of Democratic jealousy, and 
it may be the result of Democratic truth-telling. I leave that 
for gentlemen of the House to decide for themselves. I trust, 
however, that there is no Democratic newspaper either in the 


man or inthe great West that would be guiltyof lying. [Laugh- 
r. 


e New York Democracy is crazy for tariff reform, reduc- 
tion of revenue, and the selling of Government bonds; but so is 
the whole Democratic party. But it is for tariff reform in 
spots—in Republican districts and States—and hence the bill 
now under ussion has been presented to this House and to 
the country. It is not free trade nor is it protection; it is nota 
tariff for revenue, because it wipes out the revenues, and will 
produce an annual deficiency of at least $80,000,000, unless there 
shall be attached to it the income-tax feature, which it is hoped 
will relieve it in part at least from such result. It is not atariff 
for protection, for it protects no industry except in a few lone 
Democratic districts, such as are represen by my distin- 
guished friend from Pike County, Mo. << 

The Wilson bill, so called, is a mongrel. It is a product of 
the John Bull free trader and a Democratic mugwump. It 
strikes at American industries and American homes. It takes 
away e from every workingman. It oloses the factory 
doors. It pulls down the curtain and puts out the furnace fires. 
It devastates the farms throughout the great North and the 
whole country, and it thins out our flocks and herds. The bleat- 
ing of sheep and the lowing of cattle will be rare music when 
this bill becomesa law. American sheep will beas rare in afew 
years as American buffalo. We are to have wool from Australia 
and South America, manufactured clothing from England, ma- 
chinery from the English workshops. Our markets are to be 
thrown wide open to foreign competition. Our laboring class 
mustcompete with the ill-fed, ill-clothed, and starving workmen 
of Europe. The national debt is to be increas:d and we are to 
live on credit. We are to put a blanket mortgage on our homes 
and trust to our children to pay it, for this Democratic Adminis- 
tration is about to throw upon thecountry a new issue of Govern- 
ment bonds, a proceeding that has been denounced by the Demo- 
cratic party ever since I wasa boy. Weare about to return to 
the days of our daddies, whendollars were as rare as hen’s teeth, 
when articles of manufactured merchandise bore the label of 
European workshops and the English coat-of-arms. We are to 
tear the clambering vines from over the doors of our artisans 
and put in their place a charcoal-painted sign with the inscrip- 
tion, Work or charity wanted here.” We are to empty the 
workshops in America, but fill the poorhouses. Weshall empty 
the schoolhouses, but fill the jails. All this we do when we de- 
—— the tariff duties, adopt free trade, and increase the public 

ebt. 

It is not my purpose to open any discussion of the late civil 
war or refer to its horrors, but I may be pardoned in saying 
that the necessities arising from it made high duties on foreign 
imports a necessity, and compelleda resort to modes of taxation 
beiore unknown toour people. High tariff duties at once so fos- 
tered and protected our home industries that our people grew 
rich even under the most unfavorable conditions, Factories and 
workshops multiplied and the fields of labor were broadened. 
We began to produce articles before manufactured entirely 
abroad. The inventive skilland genius of our people was stimu- 
lated to a high , and within a quarter of a century from 
the close of that struggle we found ourselves not only supplying 
our home markets but competing successfully in those of other 
countries. 

The balance of trade changed in our favor, and the best blood 
and sinew of downtrodden Europe flocked to our shores to avail 
themselves of this protective policy which had made the United 
States the most desirable country on the face of the earth. The 
broad prairies of the great West were made to blossom as the 
rose, and the waste places were made to yielda rich harvest of 
golden wheat and waving corn. Mines of coaland iron and sil- 
ver and gold were rapidly opened and made to pay rich tribute 
to the wants of our people. Railroads spanned the continent, 
and great cities grew amain. Our country was quickly covered 
with a network of railroads, affo ample means for interna- 
tional intercourse and commerce. The common-school facilities 
were increased, and if ignorance existed it was without excuse. 
As the years went on and our prosperity increased, the protect- 
ive idea grew stronger and took deeper root. It seized upon 
the hearts of the American people and gave prosperity to those 
who were willing to avail themselves of it. 

But, as against it the Democratic party arrayed itself and it 
gathered to its bosom the idle, the lazy, the s ess, the dis- 
contented, the ignorant, the socialist, the anarchist, and the 
Mugwump, and by misrepresentation and appeals to the es stead 
of some and the jealousies of others, by promising one thing in 
one locality and another in another, and by picturing in glitter- 
ing generalities the beauties of tariff reform, which promised 
everything but meant nothing, it carried the election, made the 
Senate Democratic, this House Democratic, and the Executive 
Democratic. But what a spectacle is presented to an expectant 
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country. Hardly had the chalk figures announcing the triumph 
of tariff reform been wiped from the bulletin when 
frightened business be to hide itself. Thechannels of trade 
seemed dried up. Capital refused to invest further and loans 
were called in. Depositors became -stricken and withdrew 
their deposits. Chimney nooks and old ladies’ stockings became 
the banks of deposit. [Applause.] Factories and mills closed. 
The shutters were drawn and the doors closed. Laboring men 
and women clamored for work, of which there was none; cried 
for bread they could not obtain, and want and penury stalks 
abroad. 

In the city of Amsterdam, in my State, thousands are out of 
employmentand every branch of trade is s ted. In my owu 
town our silk factories that formerly $2,300 in wages 
monthly are idle. All through the land the same condition ex- 
ists, and while our people mourn the foreign nations rejoice. 
With this condition of things existing, and while our laboring 
men are daily filling the petition box of this House with protests 
‘against the Wilson bill, our Democratic friends are steadily at 
work undermining our manufactories, pulling the belts from the 
wheels of industry, closing our mines, increasing poverty, and 
denouncing the measures that have made this nation the best 
and richest and most productive on the face of the earth. 


And what remedy do they pro for the ills of this mistaken 
and criminal policy? How do t oe to replenish an ex- 
hausted Treasury and restore a shaken national credit? By an 


income tax and by an issue of Government bonds—by increasing 
the national debt. 

Now, I will not undertake to be sponsor for the Republican 
side of the House on the subject of an income tax. I will not 
undertake to say what I think of an income tax. I simply de- 
sire to call the attention of the Democratic side to what they 
themselves have said of an income tax in the days that are gone 
by. When it was n to save the life of this nation, when 
the knife of treason was at the throat of this Government of 
ours, we found it necessary to resort to measures which were 
called war measures; and among others we had the income tax. 

The Democratic party then denounced it, and so long as we 
continued it upon the statute books the Democratic party in 
Congress and out continued to oppose it and denounce it, in the 
following language: The most odious and universally con- 
demned mode of taxation resorted to by any nation.” 

Yet in times of profound peace the Democratic party resorts 
to war taxes and to war measures, adopted by the Republican 
party ony as a means of saving and preserving the life of this 
nation. It proposes tolet Europe do the work, to supply our 
markets, to draw the pay, to reap the harvest, while American 
industry is paralyzed and American labor is unemployed. It 
pro to tax brains, enterprise, and industry. The man who 
thinks and works and earns an income of $4,000, is to be taxed 
for it. The man who prefers to let his brain and his body rest, 
paysno tax. This is a warning that men must not be too indus- 
trious, too enterprising, or too saving. The Democratic 
says, let every man take care that he keeps the reward of his 
toll, whether in commercial pursuits, in the manufactures, in 
the arts, sciences, or iu professional life, within the limit. 

It opens wide the door for fraud and perjury, and would en- 
courage lying.” This is what the Democratic party said of it 
twenty-five years ago. 

It allows the man who really does a losing business to report 
alarge income, pay a tax, and thereby im upon the busi- 
ness world, and invites the one in receipt of a large income to 
conceal the fact, to make a false report and evade taxation.” This 
is what you said of it twenty-five years ago. 

It puts the man living in a great city, whose necessary expen- 
ses eat up the taxable income, on a par with the man who, living 
in the small town, can lay by one- ofit. It proposesto fill our 
land with an army of Federal office-holders; but nothing can 
please the Democratic heart more than this. It creates an 
army of men whose sworn duty it is to prowl about and pry into 
every man’s business except his own. It inaugurates the spy 
system, and will necessarily compel every business man to lay 
bare the secrets of his trade or profession.” This is what the 
Democratic party said of it twenty-five years ago. The mer- 
chant and the manufacturer must open his books, and ondemand 
must be sworn as to all his receipts and all his disbursements. 
It is not a proposition to tax property, accumulations of wealth, 
but mind and energy. It is a measure that will encourage shift- 
lessness and idleness.” This was the Democratic idea twenty- 
five years ago. 

But, Mr. Chairman, it is a twin sister of free trade. Theyare 
to go hand in hand. The farmer of New York must compete 
with Canada in agricultural products, accounting toa Federal in- 
ternal- revenue collector for the products of his farm, and risk 
prosecution in the United States court if eggs and chickens are 
not counted correctly, and if apples and potatoes are not accu- 


rately measured. This will be one of the grand and beneficent 
advantages to be reaped by the farmers of the North and the 
great Northwest. 

Mr. Chairman, under the wise provisions of the McKinle 
tariff bill our farmers were prosperous. The flocks were multi- 

lying, the very roosters were crowing more proudly, and every 

en, as she came from her nest, having deposited the freshly 
laid egg, cackled forth the praises of protection, fully conscious 
of the fact that she had e her industry remunerative to her 
owner, and had made it possible for him to protect the great 
American poultry yard. [Applause.] But all this is to be taken 
away under the provisions of the bill now presented by our Dem- 
ocratic friends. 

Mr. MEREDITH. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him 
a question in all kindness? 

r. RAY. Yes. 

Mr. MEREDITH. Is not the McKinley bill in full force now? 

Mr. RAY. Certainly it is—on the statute book. 

Mr. MEREDITH. Then why do we see all these evils that 
you complain of? 

Mr. RAY. It is in full force as a law on the statute book, but 
it isnot in full force in the country, because business is stagnated. 

Mr. MEREDITH. Whathas become of the roosters that were 
crowing so lively? 

Mr. RAY. Oh, the Democrats wore them all on their hats, 
rejoicing over the election in 1892, and now the Democratic la- 
boring men, deprived of all other means of sustenance, are en- 
gaged in eating them up, as the only means of preserving their 
existence. [Laughter. 2 

A MEMBER on the Republican side. While looking for the 
good to come under the Wilson bill. 

Mr. RAY. The roosters or the laboring men? [Laughter.] 

Mr. MEREDITH, Let me ask you one more question. My 
friend is making a speech, of course, for home consumption. 

Mr. RAY. Not at all. 

Mr. MEREDITH. Now let us get down to the facts. These 

ils you complain of have all occurred under the operations of 
the McKinley bill, have they not? 

Mr. RAY. No, sir; they have not. 

Mr. MEREDITH, Now, be fair. Have they not occurred 
under the 5 of the McKinley bill. 

Mr. RAY. Not at all. a 

Mr. MEREDITH. No other bill has been in force for the last 
three 5 

Mr. Y. Our business men anticipate the passage of the 
Wilson bill. The present condition of the country is owing en- 
tirely to the fear—— 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. And the threat 

Mr. RAY. To the fear of a change in the tariff and to the 
threat of the Democratic House. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] These evils all come as the necessary result of Democratic 
ascendency in the Senate and House and Executive. 

This country was never before so prosperous as it was just 
prior to the election of 1892. 

Mr. MOSES. Did the fear of this Wilson bill take away all 
that the workingmen had accumulated during the Republican 
rule, so that they had nothing left to eat but Democratic roos- 
ters? [Laughter.] 

Mr. RAY. The mere fear did not do that. But the stagna- 
tion in business produced by it, the withdrawal of capital from 
business channels, the closing of our mills, have given an empty 
dinner pail to every workingman throughout this land, and our 
working people have been compelled to live upon the little sav- 
ings which they had accumulated, but which are now well nigh 
exhausted. The gentleman who preceded me upon this floor 
[Mr. MCMILLIN] said in the opening of his address, and I want 
tocall attention to it here: ‘‘Are your industries humming with 
the activity of life?” Ianswerno. Why? Because of the threat 
of the Democratic party; because of the pendency of the Wilson 
billinthisHouse. Withdraw itfrom consideration here. Pass 
a resolution declaring that you will stand by the McKinley law 
for the next three years and business will resume its wonted 
course, you will again hear the hum of busy industry, the wheels 
will begin to turn again—— 

Mr. BLAND. We were told last summer that the wheels 
would all begin to hum again if we would only repeal the pur- 
chasing clause of the Sherman law. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MORSE. The Republicans not say that. 

Mr. BLAND. They voted that way. 

Mr. RA. The Republicans did not say that. 
Democratic Administration that said that. 

Mr. BLAND. Oh, you all said it. 

Mr. RAY. No. The leaders of the Democracy and of the 
Democratic Administration said it. 

Mr. BLAND. We were promised all these good things if we 
would only repeal the purchasing clause of the Sherman law. 


It was the 
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The tariff, then, had nothing to do with our troubles according 
to all you gentlemen. It was all owing to silver. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MORSE. Not one speaker on our side said that. 

Mr. RAY. I did not say any such thing. 

Mr. MORSE. Nor any other Republican. 

Mr. RAY. I did not say it, and if the gentleman will turn to 
the RECORD of the extra session and read the speech I did make 
on the silver question, he will find me saying that while I hoped 
it would put off the evil day and stay disaster, yet nothing would 
ayert national disaster and universal business ruin unless the 
Democratic py withdrew its threat to pass a free-trade tariff 
law and strike down the McKinley bill. 

Mr. MORSE. Thatis right. We all said that. 

Mr. RAY. Yes; all the ie 2 em took the same position 
here. The other idea to which the gentleman from Missouri 
refers was evolved from the brain of certain gentlemen on the 
other side. What more did the gentleman who preceded me 

Mr. MCMILLIN] say? He said, To-day more men in the 
nited States are begging for bread than were ever before seen 
in this country since Columbus discovered America.” The gen- 
tleman recognized the existing condition, but his partisan zeal 
or blindness would not permit him to recognize or admit the 
cause. Take away your Wilson bill from this House. Burn it 
in the furnace underneath this Capitol, and within the next 
forty-eight hours you will see the beginning of the return of 
prosperity. [Applause on the Republican side.] Soon every 
workingman throughout this country of ours will bə seen with 
a full dinner pail, marching every morning to a day of remun- 
erative toil, and at every eventide returning home to his happy 
family bearing with him the rewards of a day's honest labor. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] Give us the McKinley law, 
and we will givo you prosperity. 

Mr. HAYES. Have you not got it? [Laughter.] 

Mr. RAY. But give us this Wilson bill, and want, misery, 
ruin, desolation will inevitably result. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. I observe that the gentleman has 
dodged the question of the income tax thus far. Now, I want to 
put the straight question to him, to be answered t his constit- 
uentsin New York: Are you for or against an income tax? An- 
swer the question. [{Laughter.] 

Mr. RAY. You read my speech in the RECORD and you will 
know. If you had listened to whatI have said you would know; 
jia it is a Democratic failing not to listen to speakers on this 
side. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. I want you now, for the benefit of 
your constituents, to answer that question. Are you for an in- 
come tax? Yes or no? 

Mr. RAY. I have answered that question in the remarks 
which I have already made, and no Democrat on this floor can 
dictate to me the order in which I shall make my declarations. 
[Applause on the Republican side. Derisive cries on the Dem- 
ocratic side. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. Then I understand that you prefer 
to 8 on the income: tax question? 

Mr. RAY. My views have already been stated here very fully. 
Every word that I am saying on this occasion will be in the 
RECORD, and the gentleman may read it. Now listen, while I 
proceed with the rest of my speech. [Applause on the Repub- 

ican side.] 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. Will you answer my question? 

Mr. RAY. I have answered it, and my answer will appear in 
the RECORD to-morrow. Read. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. One word will answer the question. 
Will you answer yes or no, so that your farmer constituents may 
know how you stand on the question of putting some of the taxes 
9 88 country ou wealth? Are you for the income tax or against 

t? 


Mr. RAY. As a rule,1 am against everything Democratic. 
Applause on the Republican side.] I suspect it from the very 

Inning, because of the source from which itemanates. When 
we have another civil war, or when we have a foreign war, such 
a tax may be necessary, but 

Mr. ALDERSON. When they have nothing else to say on 
that side, they bring out the bloody shirt.” 

Mr. RAY. I want to say to the distinguished gentleman that 
I am not in favor of war measures in a time of profound peace. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. I wish to say to the gentleman—— 

Mr. RAY. I am in favor of the McKinley bill. I am in favor 
of raising revenue to support the Government of this great 
country of ours, not only through the means of a tariff for reve- 
nue, but through a tariff for the protection of every American 
industry, every American workingman, and every American 
nome. [Applause on the Republican side.] Can you spell out 
from that whether I am for or against the imposition of an in- 


come tax? [Cries on the Democratic side of No!” and Try it 
XX VI——101 


again!”] I condole with the gentlemen for their mental blind- 
ness and stupidity. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. I fear that I could not interpreta 
declaration coming from a man who consumes ten minutes in 
dodgi ri ee uestion. 

Mr. RAY, I have answered your question three or four 


times. 

Mr. HALLof Missouri. _I didnot hear the gentleman’sspeech. 
I was necessarily absent from the Chamber during the early 
part of it, and now can not the gentleman be so kind and cour- 
teous as to answer me the plain question and let the answer go 
to his constituents, Whether he is for an income tax of any kind, 
or against it? Will the gentleman answer that question like a 
man? 

Mr. RAY. If I had not already answered it, I would answer 
itagain. My answer will be in the RECORD, and will be before 
my constituents. ; 

Some of my brethren on this side of the House want me to 
propound a question to the gentleman on the other side, and 
that is, How the Present Administration stands on this question 
of an income tax? [Applause on the Republican side and cries 
of “ Answer yes or no!” 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. I should think that gentlemen of or- 
dinary intelligence would know that that question could not ba 
answered by yes orno. [Laughter.] I do not pretend toknow 
how the Administration stands, except by the message which 
came to Congress with reference to the subject recommending 


an income tax. 


Mr. RAY. An individual income tax? 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. A tax on corporations. I know what 
I want and what my people want, aud that seems to be more than 
the gentleman from New York himself knows. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. How many men in the 
gentleman’s district will pay an income tax under this bill? 

Mr. BROWN (to Mr. VAN Vooruis). Then you oppose it be- 
cause it collects money from your people. >, 

Mr. RAY. Mr. Chairman, I must object to further interrup- 
tion because I want time to conclude my remarks. [have some- 
thing to say which will enlighten the gentleman as to the atti- 
a of ene Democratic party on these subjects before I get 
through. y 

PE is to have no more protection except in the South. 
Rice, an article of everyday consumption with the middle 
classes, pays a duty, but the Northern farmer and his products 
are left out in the cold, cold world, presumably because sapon 
sists in voting the Republican ticket. Is this done to produce 
revenue, or is it done to protect the rice-planter in the South? 
If an import duty is imposed on one agricultural product why 
not on all, unless it be those we can not produce in the United 
States in sufficient quantities to supply our people? In my own 
opinion—and I trust the gentleman on the other side [Mr. HALL 
of Missouri] will not be unnecessarily absent while I say this— 
in my own opinion the whole bill is intended to throw burdens 
on the North for the benefit of the South. 

The income tax is favored by the South because it knows that 
it will not pay over from 3 to 5 per cent of it, and that the Re- 
1 35 of the North will have to pay the grent art of it. 

atis why gentlemen on the other side fayor it. at is why 
it is put into this bill. Nowonderthat our Democratic brethren 
from New York City “kicked” against this proposition. But, 
gentlemen on the Democratic side from the city and State of 
New York, you must take your médicine like brave men. Itis 
salt and bitter, but you must swallow your dose like good chil- 
dren. Do not create dissension in the Democratic party. You 
are for free trade. You want free trade. Youare to get some 
free trade in this bill, You want English goods and manufac- 
tures to suit your fastidious tastes, and the Southern brethren 
give you a good liberal supply of free trade in the Wilson bill. 

In return you must give them the income tax, for is notevery 
department of this Government now filled with officeholders 
from the South, and from the Democratic districts, and from all 
over the land? Would you have anempty Treasury? Would 
you have the salaries of these Democratic officeholders stopped? 
I think not. No; give them the income tax. Feed your Demo- 
cratic children who now fill the offices. It will not do to sell 
bonds all the time. r 

Mr. BLAND. I should like to ask the gentleman if he does 
not know that about four-fifths of the gentlemen now in office 
around Washington are of the old Republican gang that have 
been here for twenty years? [Laughter.] 

Mr. RAY. Oh, no; the gentleman is mistaken. The gentle- 
man who has just en belongs to the wrong wing of the 

he wera with the other wing he would 


Democratic party. 
realize the fact that the Republicans are not now in office. 

Mr. BLAND. The gentleman belongs to the same wing of 
the Democratic party that our Democratic friends from New 
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York belong to, who are opposed to the income tax. You are 
all together in everything. 

Mr. MORSE. The gentleman from Missouri is not one of the 
**cuckoos.” 

A MEMBER. Nor one of the assistant cuckoos. 5 

Mr. RAY. There must be milk in the cocoanut if you would 
have it worth the picking. You are to have the benefit of a large 
trade in foreign importations and enrich yourself at the e 
of the toiling masses. All the South asksis that from the income 
tax thus derived you contribute a fair percentage to keep the 
Democratic machine running. Let my Democraticfriendsfrom 
New York State give them the income tax. The opposition to 
the income tax from Northern Democrats comes with bad grace 
and is in exceedingly poor taste. Just see what your Demo- 
cratic friends in the t West think of your action in oppos- 
ing the income tax. I send to the Clerk’s desk and ask to have 
read from a Democratic newspaper, the Chicago Times, what 
your Democratic brethren are saying of you on this subject. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


TAMMANY TO THE FRONT—CROKER LEADS HIS TIGERS TO BATTLE WITH 
THE INCOME TAX—THEY SWOOP DOWN UPON THE HOUSE AND SET COCK- 
RAN, TRACY, AND THE OTHERS TO FIGHTING THIS RROJEOT—IN SPITE OF 
ALL THIS THE FRIENDS OF THE MEASURE ARE SATISFIED THAT THE BILL 
WILL BECOME A LAW SO FAR AS CONGRESS IS CONCERNED—SECRETARY 
CARLISLE EXPLAINS HIS BOND POSITION. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., January 25. 

Hall to the House barriers to tilt a t an in- 

agsman of 


And now comes 


every hole in the bottom of the parer pons wey y disaster and draw- 
back are against it, and now comes dragon of Tammany, breathing fire 
and pestilence, in the person of the great Croker, and it is against an income 
tax also, The decent justice of the measure might be known at once bya 
glance at the black front of the opposition. 

Croker came over and consulted with BOURKE COCKRAN, SICKLEs, and one 
them to any method of filibuster or 


or two others of New York. He 
House dilly-d which would off, or, if that failed, put off an income 
tax. a couple of nal elections on its hands and not 


a week away to fill the places made vacant when Fellows and Fitch resigned 
and went home for , and Croker could live if he might defer an income 
tax until after these polls were closed. 

ioe ee with a schoolboy eagerness to do the Croker 


Mr PENCE. What paper is that? 

Mr. RAY. That is from the Chicago Times, a Democratic 
paper published in the city of Chicago. It represents the Dem- 
ocratic idea. Why throw yourselves in front of the triumphant 
car of Democratic pro; ; why invite dissension? Why dis- 
turb the harmony of this Democratic heaven so 28 and 

aphically described by the great Bunyan from Pike County, 

o. [Laughter and ap 0 He has attached angelic wings 
to every Democrat in this House, and tells us that at no dis- 
‘tant day you Democrats are to rise like a bevy of flushed quail, 
and on your 7 5 — wings bear the Chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means through the air and put him on the 5 — 
of the Presidency. [Applause on the Democratic side.] What 
a . 'peihgr that will be. What an angelic flight. 

ow, my Democratic friends who oppose the tax, the question 
is whether you are flying in the procession or wabbling in the 
with clipped wings. [Laughter.] This is your battle. It 
f your war; not ours. Do what you think best. Oh, yeangelic 
hosts, as ye gather in your harmony and your peacefulness and 
contemplate your own loveliness, enjoy yourselves, but do not de- 
nounce us as hell upon earth.” We are now happy [cries of 
“Glad to hear it!“ on the Democratic side}, except as we con- 
template the misery of our country [loud applause on the Repub- 
lican side], brought on by Democratic measures and Democratic 
threats. 

I trust that the New York Democracy will march abreast of 
and keep pace with the Democratic procession for tariff reform. 
Lift high the banner of free trade and make friends with your 
English brethren. Strike down American industries and rob 
American labor of employment and the ability to exist. Drive 
our artisans to the farms; bring iron and coal from abroad; and 
let the American mines remain closed. Shut up the shops at 
home and watch the incoming procession of English ships, 


ing the British flag at the masthead, with holds filled and decks | 


piled high with foreign goods. We will till the soil and become 
& nation of farmers, and let Europe do the manufacturing. Eu- 
rope shall fix the price of what we buy and of what we sell, and 
again shall we be at her mercy, as we were in 1812 and in the 
days of the Revolutionary war. What matters it to our Demo- 
cratic friends that the Treasury is empty to-day? We can re- 

enish it with the proceeds of . bonds sold, and in a 
‘ew years, when our credit is exhausted, we shall have returned 
to the good old antebellum Democratic days when United States 
833 bonds sold in the European markets at a discount of 

0 and 12 per cent. 


Mr. MORSE. And 6 per cent bonds. 

Mr. RAY. Oh, hasten the day, says the free trader of Demo- 
cratic tariff reform, and pass the Wilson bill. But what will this 
matter? Our wives and daughters will be milking the cows and 
working in the fields and wearing calico manufactured in the 
English mills. Our sons will hold the plow and drive the ma- 
chine manufactured in the English workshop, and we shall con- 
template the ruin of American industries, but trade with Europe 
will be free. 

Mr. Chairman, these are some of the advantages of free trade, 
the beneficent results of Democratic tariff reform. But thank 
God they will be of short duration. The American people have 
in their hearts the American idea of protection to American in- 
dustry and American labor. They will sustain the American 
factory and the American home. 

They will sustain the Star-Spangled Banner as against all 
others. The next Congress will be Republican; the next Adminis- 
tration will be Republican, for the bugle notes of Republican vic- 
tory, which means a victory for the American common people, 
that were heard resounding last fall from Massachusetts to the 
Rocky Mountains, are still Soncing among the hillsand through 
the valleys, and are cheering the heart of every true American 
citizen and assuring him of a return to universal prosperity in 
1897, when the McKinley tariff shall resume business and bring 
back confidence and prosperity, give work, wages, happiness, 
and restore the United States to her proud position among the 
nations of the earth. [Loud applsnee on the Republican side.] 

Mr. TARSNEY obtained the floor. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. As the time of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Ray] is not out, I ask permission to repeat the 
question that I asked him awhile ago—is he or is he not against 
anincome tax? 

The CHAIRMAN. Thegentleman from Missouri [Mr. TARS- 
NEY] has been recognized. 


[Mr. TARSNEY addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


[Mr. DINSMORE withholds his remarks for revision. See 
Appendix.] 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman who has just 
resumed his seat [Mr. WELLS] has stated that it is a part of the 
design of the present measure to bring back our Government in 
its revenue system to the method of raising revenue which pre- 
ceded the present period. But in looking back upon the history 
of revenue legislation by Congress members will fail to see any 
period when a resort was made to a measure of this character 
except on one occasion, when the Government was in extreme 
want and peril. Upon no single occasion since our Government 
was organized, with the exception of one when the necessity 
wus so overruling as to requ taxation to be resorted to in 
every possible form, has a measure of this character been brought 
before the National Legislature. 

Only when it became necessary to adopt every ible expe- 
dient for the purpose of raising money to main the Govern- 
ment has a measure of this kind been resorted to. When a bill 
to impose an income tax was heretofore brought into Congress 
it was to meet a necessity which had arisen out of the imperious 
demands of uncontrollable circumstances. It was passed under 
this imperious state of necessity; not because it was necessary 
to meet the wants of the Government on ordinary occasions or 
under ordinary circumstances, but because there was a neces- 
sity that had been brought upon the Government Dy ha A ein 
of war, that required every possible contribution to be made for 
the purpose of meeting and supplying the means for the dis- 
bursements of the Government. 

At the time when this bill was introduced, and afterward when 
it became the law, and during the whole period while it was in 
process of execution, it was condemned in the most unmeasured 
terms by the gentlemen who represent that party that has now 
brought this bill before this House for enactment. It was con- 
sidered by that party to be an unconstitutional and 8 
measure, one that no language could be commanded to describe 
in sufficiently objectionable terms. And it is a remarkable fact 
in the history of this measure that when the Democratic party 

ronounced its judgment upon that bill it was to pronounce the 
— itself unconstitutional. 

It is also a part of the history of this measure that the great 
leader of the Democratic party, Samuel J. Tilden, always con- 
tended that the law was unconstitutional, and for that reason he 
declined to make returns under the exactions of the law of the 
income he was n his property; and asa matter of 
fact he never paid a dollar's income tax, unless it was the amount 


that was assessed upon him by the internal-revenue officer and 
independently of the requirement that he should makeareturn 
voluntarily himself. 
This met with the approval of the great 
belonged, and whose representatives 


pariy to which Mr. 


Tilden ve now—or a fac- 
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tion of which has to-day—brought before this House this objec- 
tionable measure, in a time of profound peace, simply to meet a 
deficiency voluntarily created, to deprive domestic industries of 
net anaes and for the purpose of resorting to extreme leg- 

on of this description. No word was uttered when the con- 
vention was held in Chicago in 1892 that would sanction the idea 
or promote: or sustain the theory that is now underneath this 
proposed legislation. On the contrary, the resolution which was 
adopted by that convention in reference to revenue matters, left 
the action of Congress to be entirely in harmony with that 
which had previously existed during the history of the country, 
but discarding incidental protection to home industries, with 
the exception of this one single instance, when a bill of this char- 
acter became a law—that is, to raise revenue by means of duties 
upon imports which should meet all the wants and necessities of 
the Governmentin the course of the exercise of its authority and 
the performance of its functions. 

I Fass right here tocall the attention of these gentlemen 
who are promoting this legislation to the resolution which 
formed a part of the platform of their party when the conven- 
tion was held in Chicago in 1892, Its provisions upon this sub- 
ject are as follows: 

We declare it to be a fundamental le of the Democratic party that 
the National Government has noconstitutional power to im and collect 
tariff duties, except forthe 8 of revenue only, and we demand that the 
collection of such taxes shall be limited to the necessities of the Government, 
honestly and economically administered, 

This on its face you will see contains the implied authority, 
and substantially asserts the duty to maintain the system of rev- 
enue so far, by imposing duties upon imports, as to meet the 
actual wants and necessities. of the Goverament. Not a word is 
lisped, not an implicationis found in this resolution that would 
sanction the idea that Congress should be called upon to report 
and maintain and enact a bill of this character into law to sup- 
ply deficient revenue, deliberately caused by withdrawing the 
protecting hand of the law from industrial pursuits. 

On the contrary, the entire system which is maintained by 
this resolution of the Chicago convention is that which had pre- 
ceded the adoption of the resolution, with the exception of the 
principle of incidental protection; and that is, that the revenues 
of the Government, for the purpose of meeting its expenditures, 
should be derived wholly from imposts upon imports, brought 
into the country from foreign countries. This is the entire 
theory and scope of this resolution, and it placed upon the Demo- 
cratic party, so far as it could place any duty upon that party, 
the obligation of bringing in some measure here that would se- 
cure sufficient revenue for the Government, by duties upon im- 
ports, to support and maintain it. 

If it had been stated in these resolutions, or in this platform, 
in any form whatever, that this party was committed to the crea- 
tion of a deficiency to be supplied by the introduction of a bill of 
this character, and its enactment into law, the time never has 
existed—it certainly did not.exist in November, 1892—when the 
Democratic party could have secured the election of the present 
occupant of the White House. The people would not have sus- 
tained the party with such a policy before it, with such a deter- 
mination to be carried into eifect. by means of legislation, On 
the con the platform is framed in such words as to be con- 
sistent only with the entire prece course of government 
upon this subject, with the exception of condemning protection 
and it does condemn that undoubtedly in the most unequiv 


Bat aside from the question of protection, the system of reve- 
nue recommended, prescribed, and maintained in this platform 
is that the wants of the Government shall be wholly supplied 
by means of duties imposed upon articles. impo into the 

nited States. Ifwe look back into the history of the coun- 
try we shall see that the people have always been satisfied with 
the principle that the wants of the Government should be su 

lied in this manner, and in this manner only, with the addi- 
Fonal circumstance that in extremely rare instances only have 
duties failed to be incidentally extended to maintain and pro- 
mote American manufactures. Thissouree of revenue, with in- 
cidental protection to domestic manufactures, has been the pre- 
vailing theory of the Governmentfrom the time of its first ex- 
' istence down to the present, and it has always been productive 
of a degree of prosperity in marked contrast with the state of 
things now existing throughout the country. 

Whenever peonon legislation of this description has. been 
produced and. matured into law, destroying tantially the 


system of protection, it has been followed by the same disturb- 
ance of business as now exists, though not to the same extent. 
The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] says that we 
are now involved in a state of industrial disturbance.such as has 
never been equaled; that the number of persons who are un- 
employed is greater than the number of unemployed at any time 
during the previous existence of the Government. Yet it is pro- 


aa by means of this legislation to still further disturb the in- 
ee condition of affairs and the business interests of the 
country. 

Why is it that so many people are unemployed? Why is it 
that business has been so generally and effectually disturbed and 
broken up? Because there has been a threat, and that threat 
was made in the Chicago platform—the threat of legislation that 
should destroy this principle of protection and leave our indus- 
trial interests conflicting with those European countries that 
have the advantage of cheap labor and cheap material, and in 
that way to destroy the prosperity and the successful pursuit of 
business interestson our part. That is the cause; that is the 
reason. It is that menace which has disturbed the business in- 
terests of the country and sent so many people out of employ- 
ment as are found in that condition to-day. 

The gentleman from Tennessee undoubtedly is right in the 
statement he has made that at no period during the history of 
this Government have so many people been out of employment. 
Why is it? While the administration of the laws was in the 
hands of the Republican party there was no difficulty of this 
character. The laws. have not been changed, and if they had 
been maintained and enforced without this threatened interrup- 
tion or interference, or fear of interruption or interference, by 
a measure of this character, there is no reason for supposing 
that the business interests and prosperity of the country woul 
have been disturbed in any manner whatever. 

It is the logical result, the necessary effect of this threatened 
legislation, to produce just the results upon the industrial in- 
terests of the country that have been described so eloquently by 
the gentleman who stands as the father or the foster father of 
the bill for taxing incomes. 

The people who have been engaged and are engaged in manu- 
facturing, and the people who are engaged in importing foreign 
merchandise, alike saw the perils to which they were to be sub- 
jected by the threatened legislation that was to be brought for- 
ward under this declaration that I have read, denouncing all 
protection of American industries. The manufacturers them- 
selves were unable to proceed with the transaction of business 
aa it had existed previously, because it was apparent that if leg- 
islation of this character matured into law their business would 
be carried on at a loss, and that bankruptcy instead of prosperity 
would be the unfortunate result. 

So it has been with the importers. They could see that under 
the provisions proposed to be enacted in the Wilson bill, duties 
were to be reduced very largely, from probably 45 to less than 
30 per cent; and that, therefore, importations could not be made 
with the expectation of realizing profit upon them, or, indeed, 
of making any sales, except at a large loss, in case of this change 
in the legislative condition of the country. 

It was natural, therefore, that persons who were engaged in 
both these occupations, both manufacturers and importers, should 
see and submit to the necessity which prevented the profitable 
continuance of their business. Importers avoided the importa- 
tion of merchandise from foreign countries, because they saw 
that when the articles which they were engaged in importing 
should come upon the market, under the new tariff, that there 
would be no possibility of realizing their cost and the expenses 
of importation. : 

Manufacturers have found it equally as necessary to submit to 
the same imperious control. It became at once obvious to them 
that only losses would follow their manufactures prepared for a 
future and falling market. The proposed revenue system, at- 
tended as it must be by diminished consumption and contract- 
ing prices, would entail losses more certainly than profits. And to 
assist these inevitable losses by a surplus of unsalable goods, a 
suspension of business in whole or in part became the only al- 
ternative. Prudence dictated no other course, and diminished 
employment hasbeen theresult. And itis tothatcircumstance, 

that circumstance alone, that the changed industrial condi- 
tion of the country is due. 

What has occurred since the fall of 1892 or the spring of 1893 
to arrest the prosperity and progress which then characterized 
this country, and under which every man was employed and had 
a fair remuneration for the services rendered by him, unless it 
be the threat of legislation of this character tending to disar- 

eand interrupt the successful business progress of the coun- 

? There has n no other interposing circumstance, no 

other event in any form whatever, that can be regarded as the 

cause of these disturbances, nothing except this threat on the 

part of the panung party to disturb the business interests. by 
means of this legislation, 

This fact will me entirely apparent if we consider that if 
this:legislation should be at once suspended, or if. the threaf to 
incorporate it into the laws of the country should be withdrawn 
or brought to an end, and the poe should be assured that no 
change. would be. made in the industrial legislation of the coun- 
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try, prosperity would be at once restored. There can be no 
question at all on this subject when we look at the facts and cir- 
cumstances which have brought about this derangement to the 
course of trade and business. 

Irepeat, it is because of the threat of this legislation that 
these disturbances have taken place. Our lawsare the same to- 
day as they were a year or two ago, and if the administration of 
them was in the hands of the party friendly to their execution 
and maintenance there can be no question at all that the pre- 
ceding state of prosperity would have continued. But mani- 
festly, it is because of the threats of these changes which have 
been made by the majority of this House and the power, com- 
bined with the probability of their enactment, business disturb- 
ances have been produced throughout the . 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in framing this bill for the purpose of 
supplying revenue for the support of the Government, as far as 
that c:n be done under its provisions, there has been a purpose, 
a design, to so frame it that it should not meet the wants and 
necessities of the Government and provide the necessary reve- 
nue for that purpose, as the Democratic party had expressed its 
obligation to do in the resolution I havecited. It was the policy 
and the theory of the convention that nominated Mr. Cleve- 
land, as well as the policy and the theory of the Democratic 
party upon all preceding occasions, to levy duties upon imports 
to an extent sufficient to meet the entire necessities of the Gov- 
ernment. 

This bill is the only exception in that respect of an inten- 
tional character that has occurred, for it was evidently intended, 
as is apparent from the report of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, and from the character of the bill, to create a large de- 
ficiency. The design has been by reducing duties on imports, to 
leave this deficit, to Reape aresort toanincome tax. The Dem- 
ocratic party condemned legislation of this character by Con- 

ss when it took place on the only preceding occasion in the 
istory of thiscountry. By this resolution of the Democratic 
convention in 1892 it also stands in direct hostility to this species 
of legislation. The party was never willing to acknowledge it 
as one of the elements of its political creed, and that it should 
resort to an extreme measure of this kind, for the purpose of 
supplying an intentional and needless deficiency in raising reve- 
nue to provide for the expens2s of the Government, is a direct 
departure from all that party’s previous policy. 

Upon no other occasion before the present time has it been the 
design to so levy the duties as not to meet the expenditures of 
the Government. For a deficiency was not expected to arise 
even under that legislation which has been referred to and ex- 
tolled by gentlemen upon the other side, which unfortunately 
came upon the country in 1857. At that time the duties were 
put down to something under 20 per cent—19 and a fraction per 
cent, I think—upon foreign imports brought into this country, 
and the revenues received under that tariff were found to be in- 
sufficient for the support of the Government, so much so that 
towards the end of Mr, Buchanan’s Administration it became 
necessary to go into the market, as the present Administration 
is forced to go into the market, to borrow money to pay the 
ordinary expenditures of Government. 

Upon that occasion, in June, 1860, a loan was provided for at 
6 per cent for the sum of $21,000,000; in the month of July an- 
other loan of ten millions was provided for at the same rate of in- 
terest, for the purpose of meeting the ordinary expenses of the 
Government. That is the system that it is pro d shall be 
practically repeated to-day,and by means of which alone will 
the Treasury Department be enabled to meet its obligations. It 
is st:ted as a fact that for the present month the duties upon 
imports are something like $9,000,000, nearly one-half less than 
they were one year ago. This is not because the law does not 

rovide for the collection of ample duties upon imports, but it 
B because the revenue bill before the House and the fears of the 
effects of that bill upon the trade and prosperity of the country 
have paralyzed foreign importations, as they have paralyzed the 
manufacture of commodities in our own country. 

That is the cause. There is the difficulty. There is uncer- 
tainty, there is apprehension as to the future condition of busi- 
ness, and that is at the bottom of this present deficiency in the 
revenues from the duties on imports, as it is at the bottom of the 
disturbance in our manufacturinginterests. The threat and the 
apprehension that radical changes are about to take place that 
_ have never been sanctioned by any action on the part of the 

Democratic pary prior to the time when these bills were brought 

before the House for enactment, is the great cause of all this 
disturbance of our business p erity. 

Now, if there shall be any doubt about this, as petitions have 
come in from all quarters of the country, as remonstrances have 
been sent in to members from all quarters interested in trade and 
the progress of manufactures sean the enactmentof this Wil- 


and against all the expedients that may be resorted to 


for the purpose of chang the existing system—if any doubt 
exists as to whether cis Batt isa manda anes and 8 
to business and prosperity, why not delay all action upon it for 
the present and until the people in the election in 1894 shall be 
heard from, and when the expression of their sentiment upon 
the subject shall be known? And if the people shall be willing 
to say that they are in favor of defective legislation of this char- 
acter, restricting so greatly all incidental protection and depriv- 
ing the Government of its usual resources only to be supple- 
mented by a bill of this nature, an easy course will be presented 
to secure the enactment of these laws and place them upon the 
statute books as the governing policy of the country. 

But at the present time remonstrances are sent from nearly 
every business, from every quarter, not in the North, not inthe 
East exclusively, but largely from the Southern States, against 
the enactment of this system of laws that are now proposed. 
You have by the proposed legislation not only eee eee 
and threatened with devastation and destruction the interests 
and the business pursuits of a large class of people in the North, 
but you go down to the State of Alabama, and there in like 
manner injure the interest of the iron and coal developments 
that have just fairly come intothe markets, competing, as they 
do, with the industries that have prospered in the North for so 
many years. 

You also go into the State of Louisiana, where the sugar in- 
dustry has been promoted and prospered by the law now on the 
statute books, and strike down an industry in which the peo- 
ple are very extensively interested; and they are against the en- 
actment of this revenue bill into law by Congress. So are the 
lumbering, the iron and coal mining, beet sugar, and other im- 
portant occupations and the extensive carrying trade, impressed 
with a just state of alarm at the prospecis before them. 

There is a feeling throughout the country that the final arrest 
of activity through the means of this legislation simply awaits 
those interests, and it is for the purpose of making that disturb- 
ance more secure and more disastrous that this great deficiency 
has been leftin the amount of revenue that the bill will supply 
for the support of the Government, and an gual A has been 
afforded and means have been presented of bringing an income 
bill forward to supplement this other defective legislation. 

Now, it is said on the part of those who favor this legislation, 
that it will reach the pockets of persons who have never been 
obliged to contribute the amount that they should have con- 
tributed towards the expenses of the Government. But when 
the systems of taxation, State, municipal, and national, as they 
now exist are looked through and considered, it will be found 
that they extend to all classes in the community; those who are 
wealthy paying more than those who are not wealthy; and 
wherever any persons may escape the consequences of the present 
systems of taxation, they are obliged, indirectly, to contribute 
to those consequences by the necessities to which they may be 
sea Feige in their relations with other members in the com- 
munity. 

The poor have never escaped the burdens of taxation, because 
itis not laid expressly in terms upon them. You place it, as 
this bill proposes to place it, upon a certain class of people, and 
it is sure as the fact of its existence in the end to come propor- 
tionately upon the poorer and more needy of the community. 
These things always equalize themselves. If a tax is placed 
upon real estate, when that real estate is rented the rent of the 
property isincreased correspondingly, for the purpose of bearing 
its Pig eed ge of taxation; and so it will be here. 

If a tax is placed 5 incomes of persons over and above the 
amount of $4,000 and upon corporations, in which individuals 
ay own only asingle share of stock, it will come proportion- 
ately in the end upon that class, and they will be made to bear 
the burden with the other members of the community who are 
in more prosperous and more affluent circumstances. All in- 
sidious devices will be readily avoided, and justice meted out to 
all the people only by sustaining the Government by revenues 
derived from duties on imports, and their incidental distribution 
in the protection of domestic industries. That will close the 
doors to this needless legislation, and insure a continuance of 
the thrift and st blo which has been so unwisely inter- 
rupted by this ee and mpna deficiency. The true 
policy is to abide more by the past than to make these experiments 
with thefuture. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I believe it 
isa truism that government is a piece of human machinery de- 
signed for the purpose of protecting the individual in the enjoy- 
ment of his right to life, limb, property, and the pursuit of 
happiness, as against the trespasses of other individuals. Gov- 
ernment is a sort of human contrivance, which serves as a fence 
to guard the crop of personal rights to which every man is 
entitled. The aimof government is “equal protection.” Abso- 
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lutely equal protection can of course never be obtained under any 
human government. All that can be obtained is approximately 
edial protection to all citizens. 

he fact that you can not guarantee equal protection growsout 
of the condition of natural inequalities metat the outstart. You 
may protect all men’s lives equally from the assault of other 
men; but you can not protect all men’s property, because it is not 
true that all men have property. hermore, when you pro- 
tect a man’s money you protect his life in a higher sense. When 
you protect the money with which he may buy warm clothing, 
abundance of fuel, healthy and nutritious food, the best medical 
attendance, change of climate, ete., youshave given that man, in 
protecting his money, a measure of protection to his life itself 
which you can not extend to the life of the man who has no money 
with which to buy these things which ameliorate the conditions 
of subsistence and prolong human life itself. 

You can protect the tenement-house dweller only in what he 
has; and that is unhealthy physical surroundings, badly venti- 
lated bedrooms, moral rot, intellectual starvation, hunger and 
shivering. You can not for the life of you extend equal protec- 
tion. Butitis none the less the aim of government to do it; 
and in undertaking this duty government has the right to de- 
mand from each citizen in order to extend this protection 
what? <A sacrifice. And what sort of a sacrifice? An equal 
sacrifice; and thatis all. Tosum up: Theaim of governmentis 
equality of protection; the resultof governmentis approximate 
5 of protection for all, attained by approximate equality 
of sacrifice on the part of each. 

Now, government has a right to such revenues as are neces- 
sary in order to answer the ends and aims of government eco- 
nomically administered. This is taxation. That is also a tru- 
ism, as well as that in collecting the money for this purpose it has 
the right to demand from each citizen only an equal sacrifice, 
nothing more. This is the limitation in justice of the right of 
taxation. Natural inequalities exist, and I am certainly no 
leveler. But while you can not so frame your laws as to bring 
about absolute equality of protection, nor so frame a system of 
taxation as to secure absolute equality of sacrifice, you can at 
least so frame your system as not to increase and emphasize the 
already existing inequalities among men. Lou need notlegislate 
men into conumption, into pneumonia, into rheumatism, into sin 
and suffering. 

pray tax upon the necessaries of life is a tax which tends to- 
wards legislating men into consumption, pneumonia, and dis- 
ease, moral and mental. It is a tax upon the fuel that keeps the 
man warm, upon the warm flannels which he requires for cloth- 
ing, upon the tenement he lives in, vitiating by remote conse- 
quence the very air that he breathes. 

Therefore you may lay down as the basis of all taxation this 
maxim—that equal sacrifice is equal taxation; that unequal sac- 
rifice is 55 S taxation. All the doctors of finance and econ- 
omy, and chief among them John Stuart Mill, lay that down as 
acanon. Mr. Richard T. Ely, ina learned disquisition, a part 
of which I shall incorporate in my remarks, says that ‘‘equality 
of taxation is impossible in any community without an income 
tax.” Let me read his language on this subject: 


It has already been stated in this work that the farmers of Maryland and 
her sister Statas, and other hard-working people, are right in their feeling 
that all men of means should contribute to the 8 155 of government 
in proportion to their ability. It is a just grievance, that men who can am- 
ply afford to bear a part of the burdens of government do not participate in 
them, while they do derive inestimable benefits from the existence of gov- 
ernment. There is one way and only one to remedy that evil, and that is by 
an income tax which sogres caim and judicial ex: tion, undisturbed 
by the hue and cry raised by tax-dodgers, or even by the prejudiced. 

First. It is universally or almost universally admit that no tax is so 
just, provided it can be assessed fairly and collected without difficulty. 
More nearly than any other tax does it answer the requirements of that 
canon of taxation which prescribes equality of sacrifice. Furthermore it 
is of moment that the income tax, unlike license charges, does not make 
it more difficult for a rman to begin business or to continue business. 
Its social effects, on the contrary, are beneficial, because it places a heavy 
load only on strong shoulders. ‘Even for men of large means engaged in 
business it isa tax to be strongly recommended, for such men will in some 
years make little or nothing, or even lose money. Now, our property tax is 
merciless; it exacts as much in a year whena business man is str to 
keep his head above water as in a year of rare prosperity; whereas the in- 
come tax exacts much only when much can be given without cial em- 
barrassment. [fit were practicable to substitute an income tax for the whole 
of the property tax, it would save many a man from bankruptcy. I will re- 
peat, With some modification, in this connection, words I used in my special 
si og as member of the Baltimore tax commission. 

t is the fairest tax ever devised; it places seer puren when and where 
there is strength to bear it, and lightens the load case of temporary or 
permanent weakness. Large property does notalways imply ability topay 
taxes, as taxes should come from income; even when assessed on property 
itis only an indirect device for estimat: income. An income tax spares 
the business manin season of distress and helps him to weather the storm, 
but Leo a return for the consideration shown him in days of increasing 
prosperity. 

Again, why should the man with a larg income but with no 8 es- 
cape all share ip the common burdens? There is a considerable and in- 
creasing class living in great comfort on incomes of large 1 say 
tive, ten, twenty, thirty or forty, or even fifty thousand do who by in- 
surance and various devices, protect themselves and their f. es for the 


inture and yet pay no taxes. This is an injustice to other classes and a 


harm to the commonwealth, because these men are often careless and in- 
different about their public duties, knowing that their income is not affected 
by high or low taxation. They appear to pay nothing to government, and 
as it seems to cost them nothing, they too often care little for it. 

One of the reasons of poor government in our States and chies is to be 


found in the failuro of e and influential classes to concern themselves 
about practical politics. ey often speak of politics with an affectation of 
superiority, as if they were above anything so base and common. This at- 


titude is not uncommon among professional people, as lawyers, phys: 
and teachers, These men have opportunities for personal ete aad 
for gathering knowledge which are better than those enjoyed by otber mem- 
bers of the community, and their influence ought to be large and beneficial. 
They must pay taxes because indirect Federal taxes form a part of the price 
of commodities which they purchase, and because aconsiderable portion of 
our direct taxes, like the tax on house property, is shifted and reaches them 
indirectly. This, however, is not noticed. 

What is needed is a tax varying with the public needs, and with the integ- 
rity and efficiency of administration, which will reach the great mass of 
citizens—a tax which directly and immediately rest upon the tax-bearer. 
We have too few payers of direct taxes in our States and cities; but the in- 
come tax is a tax which is felt and which must be paid by the tax-bearer. 
It is precisely the kind of a tax needed, and it is beyond question that it 
would change the attitude ot a large portion of thecommunity towards gov- 


ernment. 

The incomes 1 Ase by the professional and salaried classes and some 
others are frequently the results of large Cp pacer in cultivating one’s 
powers, and they create what can be called personal wealth. One man 
spends $10,000 in preparing himself for some lucrative position, and derives 
therefrom an income, but pays no taxes, while the man who spends $10,000 
on a farm must contribute every year a sum large in proportion to income 
for the support of the Government. 


I especially call your attention to the 1 e, A tax vary- 
ing with the efficiency and means of public administration,” a tax 
which will interest the taxpayer in watching the politicians in 
order to see that they do not lay too heavy burdens upon the 
backs of the people; in order to see that government is neither 
extravagantly nor dishonestly administered. 

And by the way, gentlemen, in defining government a moment 
ago I might have given a more practical definition of it. It is a 
collection of a certain number of politicians who are appointed 
agents of the people for the purpose of carrying on public affairs, 
and if there is not such a system of taxation as that the people 
feel and know what they are paying and can put their hands 
upon the shoulder of the politician who has laid the burden upon 
them, then it is an uneconomical and inefficient system. . 

Now, my friends, before I proceed in the discussion further, I 
want to dwell upon one idea, at the threshold, as a Democrat. 
It has been said, as a matter of partisan consideration, that in 
framing the Wilson bill we have given a slap at every class in- 
terest in the country, and at every corporate moneyed interest— 
at the plutocracy of the country in all its branches. That is true. 
We have struck the cordage trust, Standard Oil trust, sugar 
trust, lead trust, steel-rail trust—all trusts. We could not re- 
form the tariff without doing it, unfortunately for us as a party, 
speaking merely from the partisan standpoint. 

I know there are two classes of men who make arguments, 
not for the sake of the good that there is in the argument, not 
for the sake of the public benefit, but for the sake of the votes 
to be gained. One is the demagogue, who addresses himself 
directly to the passion and prejudice and communistic tenden- 
cies of the mob for the purpose of obtaining votes, and foisting 
himself into public position. He makes his argument regard- 
less of the permanent welfare. The other is the man towhomI 
want to give a name to-day, to frame an English word. I shall 
call him the plutagogue, the man who makes his address to the 
‘secret-service” of the party, in the rear, to the men who fur- 
nish the campaign fund” to carry on elections. The former 
sopis to Demos, the latter appeals to Plutos, and I call him the 
plutagogue. 

I call his addresses plutagoguery; and whenever I find a man 
on the floor of this House who is speaking with a view to accu- 
mulate a campaign fund I think he is a little bit worse than a 
demagogue, because a demagogue appeals to the mob directly 
and this fellow is appealing tothe man who buysthe mob. [Ap- 
pees on the Democratic side.] But if it be true—and it doubt- 
ess is true—that we have given a slap in the face to all the 
trusts of this country, then I say it follows all the more neces- 
sarily, it is æ fortiori true, that the Democratic party should now 
throw itself headlong upon the support of the people themselves. 
There is no hope for us as a party anywhere e I am glad 
that in the Wilson bill we have burned the bridges behind us. 
You can not conviliate and pacify and gain the votes of these 
plutoerats. A stab half an inch deep makes as much of an en- 
emy of one of them as a stab that goes a foot deep. You have 
given the stab. You could not help giving it, and now you must 
throw yourselves altogether upon the common people of the 
country, ever the natural support of the Democracy, and trust 
to the common sense and the common conscience of the common 
people, which is, as I believe, the instrumentality of God for the 
ruling of democratic peoples in a state of civilization. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, this income-tax bill has been spoken of asif it 
were some new thing in the world, some Populistic vagary that 
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had come to light for the first time in the Fifty-third Congress. | sea in relation to that information. As I understand it, the 


Every democracy since the days of Solon in ancient Athens down Standard Oil Com 


to now hasresorted to an income tax as the most equal of all taxes, 


and therefore as the most democratic; the objectofademocratic | by the 


government being tosecure liberty, fraternity, and equality, and 
equality not by any means the least of the three, being instru- 
mental in the maintenance of the other two. Aristocracies have 
for obvious reasons never favored it. 

I find that Mr. August Böckh, in his work on the Public 
Economy of the Athenian State,” states that the avowed princi- 
ple upon which Solon based his income-tax law was the 5 
which I have stated. And as this is an interesting bit of old 
reading, I will read it to you. It shows that wisdom does not 

ring up in the nineteenth century. Solon had a little of it. 

his was what he stated to be the right principle: 

The smaller the income of a citizen, the less in proportion should the state 
take from an equally large part of it compared with the higher income of 
another citizen. For every citizen must first obtain a maintenance for him- 


and his family, and the poor man, compared with his richer neighbor, 
sufiers if he be taxed in the same proportion, and at the same rate. = 


And he further says: 


= 1 2 5 e .. N. . . ee 

. be considered taxable, ‘The first method is of 
aiou management; the second is much the more judicious. The govern- 
ment of the stats knows whatis the sum total of the whole taxable capital 
ot the country and its own wants, and can at a single survey determine what 
portion of the taxable capital is to be demanded. 

Now, gentlemen, let me illustrate the truth of this. Suppose 

ou levy an income tax of 10 per cent upon the man who has an 
Reached of $100, upon the man who has an income of $5,000, and 
upon him who has an income of 8100, 000. What have youdone? 

ou have taken from the man with $100 income, $10, but what have 
you taken’ Not money, but what money could buy, and what he 
would have bought with it. You have taken from him fuel, fan- 
nels, medicines—the necessaries of life. 

Suppose you take $500 from the man who has an income of 
$5,000. What have you taken? You have taken from that 
man some of the comforts of life, a higher degree of education 
for his children perhaps, lithographs or engravings, books 
that he might have wanted. That is hissacrifice. It is a sacri- 
fice of comforts, of refinements of life, but not of prime neces- 
saries. Suppose you take $10,000 from the man in possession of 
a hundred thousand dollars a year. What have you taken from 
him? Noi necessities, not comforts, not even refinements, but 
luxuries. I might go further and say you have simply taxed out 
of his surplus, over and above luxuries even, a part of what was 
his, for purposes of d y or of charity. 

This is no new principle. The Democratic party recognizes 

the philosophy of it in tariff legislation when it says that the 
taxes ought to be po upon luxuriesrather than upon necessities. 
To tax the latter involves suffering; to tax the former involves 
sacrifice only. All of your State laws recognize itwhen they ex- 
empt a homestead for a man. Why? Because the State must 
leave a maintenance for a man, something to keep him and his 
family from being a burden upon the balance of society. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
Sippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] has = 

Mr. STALLINGS. Iask that the gentleman be allowed to 

for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Unanimous consent is asked that the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] be allowed to proceed 
for five minutes. 1s there objection? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I want toset 
a good example for this House. I want to object myself to that 
request; I can extend in the RECORD, and there are about two 
hundred other men who want to . [Applause.] 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. . Chairman, since the House 
disposed of the question as to the duty upon petroleum, I have re- 
ceived from the United States consul at Batoum, Russia, a letter 
which is by far the most complete and comprehensive statement 
of the facts relating to that industry in Russia which has come 
to my attention and also states certain facts in relation to action 
taken by the Russian Government, demonstrating conclusively, 
I think, that Russian oil can, in the near future, be laid down 
in the United States seaports at a cost not exceeding 50 cents per 
barrel. This letter seems to me so conclusively to demonstrate 
the folly of our inviting the importation of Russian petroleum, 
that I think the members of the House should have the ad- 
vantage of the information contained in it before final action is 


Mr. BROOKSHIRE. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. Yes. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. I understand that the Standard Oil 
Company own the oil wells of Russia. 

Mr.CHARLES W.STONE. The gentleman is very much at 


rtain it, beca 
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y do not own a single oil well in Russia. 
The Clerk will read the letter handed 

on from Pennsylvania [Mr. CHARLES W. STONE]. 
lerk read as follows: 


The CHAIRMAN. 


The 
+» UNITED STATES CONSULATE, 
s Batoum, Russia, January 4, 1894. 
DEARSIR: I toacknowledge the receipt ot your letter of the 11th ultimo, 
which acide Tae srs 
Lam afraid that I can add little to the information regarding the oll busi- 
ness of Russia to that already given by the annual reports from this con- 
sulaste, which, I presume, are on file in the State Department. However, in 
order to spare you the time and trouble necessary to look up those 
Aare give you here the facts and figures they contain, as concisely as possi- 


The total production of Russia reaching the markets of the world at the 
pop timecomes from the vicinity of Baku, from the districts of Balakhani- 
bunchiand Romani. about 8 miles north of Baku, and Bibi-Hibat, a couple 
of miles south of the city,- The area of the develo: territory is proba 
not more than 2,00) to 5,009 acres, but in neither district is the limit of the 
protitable territory yet known, and there is, at present, no efort being made 
to asce . use the known territory seems quite sufficient to supply 
all the oil that will be uired for some years. 
The follo figures show the amount of the crude production of Balak- 
hani-Sabunchi-Romani and Bibi-Eibat since 1889, in barrels of 42 gallons: 


‘Water trans, 


he dema 
ear I am unable 
not greatly ex- 


in the vicinity of Baku always has been, and is yet, looked 
inexhaustible by the trade, and, while this view seems 

diculous at first, the more one sees of the territory the less he is inclined 
to sneer at the opinions of those who have spent many years in rigata Sone 
it. Ten years ago the average depth of the wells did not exceed feet, but 
as the shallower strata were exhausted the drilling of course became deeper; 
but up to the beginning of 1832 it was generally held that there was no profit 
in going deeper than 1.0% fest. In March, 18292. however, a well was struck in 
the old terri: ; atadepth of over 1,100 feet, which started off producing more 
oil than any er well ever struck, it was said, and whether or not that was 
true, I do not know, but there is no doubt that this well flowed at the rate 
of 100,000 barrels per day for a time; at the same time several other wells com- 
menced flowing, and I am sure that the day production was fora time very 


little less than 300,000 barrels per day. Since then meny la wells have 
been struck at greater depths than 1,000 feet, and the depth of the lowest oil- 
9 is still problematical, 

The given show the average well to be about 500 barrels, but two 
to three thousand barrel 


U as 


wells are ped e and there is hardly a time 
that thereis not a well or two 12,000 to 40,000 barrels per day to 
be seen. I have seen many of that caliber, and some that produced 
75,000 to 100,000 barrels per day, and I never spend more than three or four 
weeks in the year at Baku. 

The life of the Baku wells is dificult to ascertain, as no one seems to pay 
any attention to that matter here. Thelarge flowing wells are often stopped 
2 but when cleaned out start flowing again; and some of them con- 

ue flowiug for years, producing an immense amount ot oil; I believe that 
there has been a number of wells in the vicinity of Baku that have produced 
from 10,000,000 to 20,000,000 barrels. The pump wells last well; some of 
the wells now producing are, I believe, eight or e years old, 

The quality of the crude for illuminating purpose much inferior to that 
of Pennsylvania crude, as it does not yield an average of more than 83 per 
cent retined; some retiners, however, claim to be able to get 40 per cent from 
it, and I have no reason to doubt this, but with the present low prices of 
crude and high 8 I do not think it pays to run the crude so 
close. I have alluded to the price of crude as low now, but it is abont 10 
cents & barrel at wells, and after the ex: low of 
when fora time it could be bought for about 2 cents per barrel, presen 
h. Refined is selling at less than half a cent a gallon free on 

cars at Baku, and residuum—for which there seems to bean unlimited 
demand in Russia for fuel—is worth about 15} cents per barrel, with pros- 
pects for an advance when the Volga navigation o because there are 
no residuum shipments now. Thus from crude, costing 10 cents per barrel, 
33 per cent refined and at least 50 per cent residuum are obtained, the resid- 
resent about 8 cents, leaving the cost of the 

ons of refined not more than 2 cents. — 

bor is very chean, averaging, I think, not more than 30 cents 


last 3 


uum alone being worth at 
crude for 14 
Of course, 


per day a and wells. 
With the very cheap retined, the only t that prevents the Russians 
from taking such of the markets of the world as they might choose, is the 


railway freight from Baku to Batoum, a distance of £60 es. This rail 
perty of the government and the rate for petroleum products 
cents per barrel. The Russian refiners have always protested that 
neyo for areduction, but 
last year, atthe mtre- 
of finance, the Baku reti t. Pe- 
ed an agreement to 
April, 1804, m combi- 


is the 
about 
this rate was exorbitant, and haverepeatedly 
without success, until very recently. In Octo! 
quest ofthe Russian ministry ners met in 
tersburg, and under the direction of that ministry 
carry on the export trade for five years from the Ist 
nation; later, because of dissatisfaction on the part gal ade of the refiners, 

th their representation in this combination, the union,” as it is called, 
was divided into two groups. including every retinerin the trade. Themin- 
istry offered the inducement, it is said. of a reduction of freight on oll ex- 
ported of 31 cents per barrel, if the trade would unite and carry on the export 
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asaunit. This reduction in the freight rate has noe Tos been announced, 
but the pers say that it will be, just as soon as 8 of the 
“union” settle some small erences as to the manner of wor th 

which, according 


ruary. 
The assertion of American newspapers that the Russians are away behind 
the Americans in refining, transportation, and everything else pertaining 
to the oil business, is wholly without foundation. From the wells to the re- 
fineries near Baku, a distance of from 8 to 10 miles, there are at least eigh- 
te daily capacity of more than 200,000 barrels; 
refineries, with an agrega . O FETAI the work with 
exles, an a te en enough to supply the wor 

illuminating oil; one of these refineries has a capacity of 170,000 barrels per 
week, and is, consequently, probably the largest in the world; many others 
have a capacity of 50,000 to 75,000 barrels per week. They have had the ben- 
efit of the best chemical skill in Europe for years, and they have now had 
many years of experience, which is worth a great deal. It is true that they 
are yet dependent upon railway transportation to the seaboard, but the 
question of the construction of a pipe line from Baku to Batoum has been 
under the consideration of the government for some time, and it may bede- 
cided to construct the line any day. With a pipe line to the Black Sea, un- 
less the American producers are greatly in error as to the cost of piping oil, 
even the 3 reduced railway freight will seem very high. 

Beyond an import duty of about 16 cents a gallon on refined, and 81.30 per 
barrel on crude, the Russian Government has donenothing for the oil trade. 
Recently, however, the Government sent an to Europe and America 
to investigate and report upon the oll trade the manner in which it is 
carried on; this fact in connection with the recent arrangement at St. Pe- 
tersburg, which was made at the request of the Government, would make it 
1 that the Government was waking up to the importance and possi- 

ties of this industry, and might soon be expected to render it some ma- 
terial assistance. 

With the anticipated reduction in the railway freight, and ok pred prices 
of refined at Baku, Russian illuminating oil can be delivered in Batoum for 
about 1} cents per _ What it would cost to put Russian oil into the 
United States it is impossible for me to say, but steamers have been char- 
tered from Poti (about 30 miles from here) to New York at GE shillings per 
ton, which is equivalent to less than 14 cents per on. 

The eee m show the annual output ot petroleum products from 
Batoum since in American gallons: 


crude in the United 
will that 
eas the 


trade than the older 5 

Near Grosnoe, a town north of the Caucasian Mountains, in the valley of 
the Terek River, and between the town of Vladikavkas and the ian sea- 
port of Betroysk, a little oil has been produced for years from shallow pits, 
As was 7 the case in the Baku terri ; the amount was insignifi- 
cant, as it could not compete with Baku, o to lack of railway facilities. 
, however, a railway from kas to Petrovsk was 
opened for freight in af ths, drilling in the vicinity of th magia was 

‘or tin afew mon e e ts was 
1 8 — the first well was completed at a depth of 441 feet; this 
well commenced flowing 6,000 barrels per day, but there were much sand and 
Water with the oil, and the well soon On November 30 the second 
Well was struck at the depth of 196 feet, and it commenced flowing at the 
rate of more than 100,000 Speed ipl day, pure oil; it settled down, however, 
aftera nn od pepe! 40,000 per day, and when I last heard of it itwas 
doing 15,000 to 20,000 barrels per day. Since the striking of the second well 
the first well has been cleaned out, and the last reports say that it is doing 
1,200 barrels of oil day. The specific gravity. of the Grosnoe crude is 
about the same as that of Baku, about 0.874, or 30 Beaume. 

If the Baku refiners can sell their product atless than half acent a galion, 
tomo more than 1,000 feet, who can say how much cheaper refined oil can 
be sold from this new and much shallower territory. 

Ihave shown you, however, that the cost of the oil plays a much less im- 
portant part in the export of illuminating oil than the cost of railway trans- 
1 Grosnoe is about 100 miles nearer ma Dene of Novorossisk, on 

e Black Sea, than Baku is to Batoum, and the way from Grosnoe to 
Novorossisk is a much more inexpensive line to operate than the Baku-Ba- 
toum line, because it is without the heavy grades of the latter; therefore a 
much lower freight rate is expected from this new territory to the seaboard 
than from Baku. A week ago some of the ple interested at Grosnoe 
made the statement that they were assured of a rate of 48 cents per barrel 
to Novorossisk, and if this is true, it will be avery serious matter, not 
only for the American, but also for the Baku trade, unless—which is ex- 
ceedingly eee Baku-Batoum rate is reduced to correspond to the 
Grosnoe-Novorossisk rate. Novorossisk is also almost a day's steaming for 
a cargo steamer, nearer the Bosphorus than Batoum; and when this new 
territory commences to make itself fell in the markets of the world which 
Will be when they construct a pipe line to the railway and refineries (which 
Will not be long, as the work has already been co! ), a matorial re- 
duction in the price of refined is almost certain. 

Baku can oubtedly produce sufficient oil to supply the world, outside 
of the United States, and if this new territory comes anywhere near fulfill- 
ing its promises, Russian refined will be able to successfully compete with 
ane eo article (at 50 cents a barrel for crude) in the A tic States of 

e on. 

I must not neglect to inform you of the fact that asearch for new territory 
in many places near the Black Sea coast has been going on for years, fortu- 
nately, as yet, without success; but there are many locations near the Black 
Sea where ‘ood indications of oil are to be found, and while the possi- 
bility of a new held being discovered in any of these places may be consid- 

very remote, still it cannot be ignored. With a Supply of crude on the 
Black Sea coast, the great expense of railway transportation will be avoided, 


and refined oll can be delivered on board vessels that can reach any part of 
the world at present Baku prices, which would make it possible to put it 
into the United States at less that 2 cents per gallon. 

In the hope that you will find this information of some use, I am, 


Very respectfully, ¢ 
= JAMES C, CHAMBERS, 

Hon. C. W. STONE, Washington, D. O. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, during the discussion of 
the income-tax law of 1842 one of the ablest English financiers used 
this expression, and Iam here for the purpose of defending that 
statement and showing that he announced a sound economic prin- 


ciple: 
The ori ition respecting the income tax was warmly defended 
late Mr. James Wilson, who said: 9 


very tax they imposed wi 
shape or another to be an income tax. A1 taxes vere taxes on incomes.” 

I am here to defend that statement, 

I begin with an author whom, I am very glad to say, the learned 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Cocknax] indorses as being the 
man who carried the pioneer torch of sound economics into the 
dark recesses of political ignorance; I refer to Adam Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations.” I from part 2, book 4, page 653, of Du- 
gald Stewart’s edition: 


indifferently. 


Every dollar of revenue received by every individual, corpora- 
tion or 8 Whether it be the laborer or the capitalist, 
must be from one of these three great sources, and when he expends 
any of his means in the purchase of he pays his proportion 
5 ae taxes where those goods have levied upon them a custom 

uty. 

In accordance with this canon here laid down by Sir James Wil- 
son and by Adam Smith, every dollar of taxation collected by this 
Government is derived from one of three sources: rents, rots, or 
wages; these comprise the incomes of all the people of the United 
States and all of the various peoples of the world. Then, as layin 
down a sound doctrine of taxation to be assessed on incomes, { 
quote the following from page 654, of Adam Smith, as the great 
canon that should govern the distribution of taxation upon those 
three great sources of revenue or income: 


The subjects of every state ought to contribute towards the rt of the goy- 
ernment as nearly as possible in proportion to their respective abilities; that is, 


in proportion to the revenue which they respectivel under the tion 
of ike state. The expense of government to the deals of a great nation is 
like the expense of management to the joint tenants of a estste, who are all 


obliged to contribute in p to their respective in in the estate. In 
the observation or neglect of this maxim consist what is called the equality or 
inequality of taxation. = 

Another one of the great writers that he indorses was M. Thiers, 
the great French author, who lays down the doctrine that a tax is 
the same as a premium paid by an insured person to an insurance 
company; that as a man pays premium in proportion to the amount 
that he is insured, so should he pay tax in proportion to the amount 
o property that the government protects, insures, and defends for 


m, 
The great French author, Le Roy Beaulieu, whose discussion of 
the subject has not been fully translated into the English language, 
so that I have been obliged to take a translation in part of it, says: 

We adopt this principle of taxation, laid down 1 
defensible doctrine reyes be laid down. F 

I further say that the gentleman can not, in his research, find a 
single great political economist, if I possibly except one, who has 
written under the impulse of the present agitation in regard to this 

uestion. I refer to Mr. Howe, of the J ein Hopkins niversity. 

say that, with this exception, the gentleman can not find one who 
has not laid down principles consonant with the doctrine of Adam 
Smith. That tenet, which Adam Smith lays down, John Stuart 
Mill declares classical. 

Now, I desire to come forward to the present agitation. There 
never comes an agitation that strikes wealth in any of its channels 
that you do not find certain ‘‘ cuckoos” ready and willing to a 
upon the front of the clock, at the stroke of the clock of Pat ge 
attack the broad principles of economic legislation. One of these 
cuckoos, I am so to say, is a professor of political economy in 
the John-Hopkins University, Mr. Howe. In the January number, 
1894, of the annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, he discusses this subject in a number of pages; and as I 
have seen spread broadcast ughout the land quotations from 
this essay of his against an income I desire to quote what the 
gentleman himself is forced to admit. Here is the testimony of an 
unwilling witness. I quote from page 68 of this essay, where he 
says: 

This tax — 

Meaning the income tax 


has much to defend it, and theoretically it 2 to bo the most equitable of 
taxes. The burdens which it imposes are palpable and likely to induce a more 
careful scrutiny into public affairs; it is ascertainable in amount and is not hid- 
den from the view of the payor by entering into cost; it is not cumula’ does 
not interfere with business relations, and does not 2 upon the limit of sub- 
sistence of those possessing but small incomes, as do the customs and excise taxes. 
Thus it satisfies most thoroughly that canon of taxation which prescribes equal - 
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ity of sacrifice on the part of citizens. Many of these excellencies are corrobo- 

rated by our own experience during the war. 

This is the testimony of an unwilling witness, a cuckoo, who 
comes forward to utter his protest when the wealth of this country 
is asked to bear some little portion of the burdens of taxation 
which are necessary for the support and maintenance of our Gov- 
ernment. Mr. Chairman, I have heard a gentleman say on this 
floor that no one ever heard of an income tax prior to 1842. I 
desire to say that that genoman has certainly never read Moses 
in Deuteronomy, where he advocates collecting taxes according to 
the means and ability to pay. He has certainly never read of the 
great theocracy of Judea, which collected its taxes by tithes, 
which means one-tenth of a man’s income, no matter how wealthy 
he may be. I am not indorsing thetithe system. He has certainly 
not read Saint Luke, where he declares, 

For unto whomsoever much is given, of him shall be much required; and to 
whom men have committed much, of him they will ask the more.—Luke 12, 48. 

He has certainly never read that t writer, St. Paul, quoted 
to-day by my friend from Tennessee [Mr. McMILtIN], nor has he 
read that great man who is looked upon by many as being the 
paue writer upon the subject of the laws, Montesquieu. Speak- 

g of taxation he says: 

ple were divided into four classes. Those who drew 500 

ne dried frait from their estates paid a talent to the public; 
those who drew 300 measures paid half a talent; those who had 200 measures paid 
10 minæ; those of the fourth class paid nothing at all. The tax was fair, though 
it was not proportionable—it did not follow the measure of people's property; it 
followed that of their wants. It was judged that every man had an equal share 
of what was n for nature; that whatsoever was necessary for nature 
ought not to be taxed; that to this succeeded the useful, which ought to be taxed, 
but less than the superfluous; and that the largeness of the taxes on what was 
superfinous prevented superfiuity. 

There is the doctrine laid down by this great writer. I 8 
gentlemen on the other side would class Montesquieu with those 
whom they call pease baer Mr. Chairman, were I called on to 
frame a law that would tend to keep down demagogyin this coun- 
try if would be an income-tax law made similar to the provisions of 
this. [Applause.] I had hoped, sir, that the wealth of this coun- 
try would have had the wisdom, would have opened its eyes wide 
enough, would have exhibited a sufficient degree of that intelligence 
with which it is generally credited to haye, to have come forward 
and said thatit was ying to bear its just proportion of the taxes 
necessary for the support of our Government, thus relieving to some 
extent the great mass of the people from tax burdens. 

But I am sorry to see, with but few exceptions, they have allowed 
the veil of greed to be drawn down over the eyes of intelligence 
and shut from view the tenets of justice, the principles of right, 
the sound doctrines of economic legislation, and the cries, petitions, 
and prayers of millions of our laboring classes, 

By refusing to pass this bill its opponents can find but one au- 
thority in divine writings to justify them, and that is where St. 
Mark says: 

Unto him that hath shall be given, but unto him that hath not, even that which 
he hath shall be taken from him. 

But how are the arguments in favor of this measure met? We 
find them met by expletives; we find them met by the calling of 
names, by opprobrious epithets; we find them met with as much 
logic as the school girl uses who makes mouths at another in retal- 
iation for some sharp expression. Gentlemen, do not try to meet 
sound logical propositions announced and indorsed by the greatest 
economic writers of the world by calling names, The opponents 
of this measure call an income taxa “ war tax,” and I was surprised 
to hear the learned gentleman from New York [Mr. DANIELS] say 
that it was a tax unknown except during the season of war. Ihold 
in my hand a copy of the statutes of Virginia, and what do I find 
there? I find this: 

CHAP. 450.—An act to provide for the assessment of taxes on ns, property, 
and incomes, and imposing taxes thereon for the support of the Government. 
This is an act approved March 15, 1881. In schedule D I find the 

following: 

He shall ascertain from each on in his district the te amount of 
ene in excess of six W whether 3 though not 
received within the year next preceding the first of February in each year. * * * 

In this same schedule D it is provided that 

The word “income” shall include all rents, salaries, interest on notes, stocks, 
bonds, and other securities not otherwise taxed of whatever description, of the 
United or of any other State, or county, or corporation, company, partnership, 
firm, or individual, collected or received during the year, loss the interest due and 
paid by said person during the year; the amount of all premiums on gold, silver, or 
coupons; the amount of sales of live stocks and meats of all kinds, less the valne 
thereof at the time of the assessment of the same; provided the said value has here- 
tofore been taxed as capital: the amount of sales of wood, butter, cheese, hay, to- 
baceo, n, or other vegetable, agricultural, or Liebe tartan iride or pro- 
duced by said person; provided that the amount derived by the producer from the 
sale of any agricultural production during the 8 year, whether the same 
‘was grown during the preceding year or not, shall be assessed and taxed as income; 
all other gains and profits dcrived from any source whatsoever, and the shares of 
the gains and profits of all companies, whether incorporated or rship, of any 

on who would be entitled to the same if divided, whether said profits have beon 
ivided or not: Provided, That in addition to the sum of six hundred dollars as 
aforesaid, there shall be deducted from the income of the person assessed, all losses 


gusta during the year; all losses incurred in trade; all sums actually paid for 
ovat ditches, fences, taxes, and rents; all fertilizers, clover or other seed pur- 
an 


At Athens the 
measures of liqui 


d used by any person who cultivates land, except sums paid out for im- 
provements new buildings, and betterments made to increase tho value of the 
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eer. orestate: And provided further, That only one deduction of six hundred 
0 shall be made from the e income of any family, except that guard- 
ians may make a separate deduction of six hundred dollars in favor of each ward 
out of income coming to said ward. s 


Section 11 in schedule D put a tax— 


On the income derived from the interest or profits, as the same is defined in this 
oe the tax shall be 1 per centum on the amount of such income in excess ot 


There is the statute of the State of Virginia; and that was not 
passed in a time of war but in a time of profound peace, in the year 
1884; and I am informed by the librarian that it is still in force in 
that State. 

But, gentlemen upon the other side say that this is a secession 
measure, Let me say that there are a number of other States that 
have recognized the validity of a proportionate rate of taxation. 
Take the statutes of Massachusetts and see if we can not find in 
them that a recognition of the validity of proportional taxation, 
and find whether the duty and power of levying and imposing pro- 

ortional and reasonable assessments of rates and taxes upon all 
inhabitants and persons resident within the lines of that common- 
wealth is exercised. In section 4 of chapter 2, title 3, of the stat- 
utes of Massachusetts on the assessment and collection of taxes I 
find, in describing what persons taxes shall be levied upon, it says: 

Sec.4. * * The income from an annuity, from ships and vessels en 
in the foreign carrying trade, within the meaning of section eight, and so much 
of the income from a profession, trade, or employment, as ex s the sum of two 
thousand dollars a year, and which has accrued to any person during the year 
ending on the first day of May of the year in which the tax is as ; but no 
income shall be taxed which is derived from property subject to taxation. 


That is the law of Massachusetts. Massachusetts levies a tax 
upon incomes; and certainly that is not a war measure, passed in 
the exigencies of the war. The supreme court of the State of Massa- 
chusetts passed upon the validity of this statute, in 103 Mass. 
Reports, p. 544, in the case of Daniel W. Willcox against The County 
Commissioners of Middlesex, where I find that the question of 
double taxation came up; and we hear many opprobrious epithets 
cast against this bill because it is said to be double taxation. In 
this case an able decision is given by Justico Ames, which was con- 
curred in by the entire bench. 

The decision was as follows: 


The 8 complaint of the manner in which he has been taxed in the 
town of Medford, where he resides, is based entirely on the assumption that the 
income which he derives from his business as a member of the firm is derived from 
their“ stock in trade” legally taxable and actually taxed in the city of Boston. 
On that ground he claims that the tax upon his income is a: in violation 
of that clause of the statute which provides that “no income shall be taxed which 
is derived from property subject to taxation.” (Gen. Sts., c. 11, p. 4.) 

But it appears to us that the assumption on which the petitioner's case depends 
isa fallacy. The income from a ‘profession, trade, or employment,“ which is 
taxable under our system of laws, is an entirely different thing from the capital 
invested in the business, or the stock of goods in the purchase of which the whole 
or part of such seg ry may have been expended. The income meant by thestatute 
is the income for the year, and is the result of the year's business. It is the net 
result of many comhjned influences: the use of the capital invested ; the — 
labor and services of the members of the firm; the skill and ability with which 
they lay in, or from time to time renew, their stock ; the carefulness and ford 
judgment with which they sell and give credit ; and the foresight and ad 
with which they hold themselves prepared for the fluctuations and contingencies 
affecting the commerce and business of the country. 

To express it in a more summary and comprehensive form, it is the creation of 
capital, industry, and skill. The stock of goods that happened to be in the pos- 
session of the firm on the Ist day of May might be, and it is perfectly fair to 
assume would be, in the ordinary course of business, for the most part sold one 
and replaced by another stock; and in the course of a year this operation migh 

many times repeated. The income to which the statute refers does not mean 
merely the profits derived from the sale of the pont that Ae to be on hand 
at the date of the tax, hut the profits derived from the dealings and business of 
the firm for the year. It would not relieve the petitioner from any of his 
tax, though it should be found that the goods on hand at the date of the tax had 
elded no profit whatever, and had contributed absolutely nothing toward mak- 
ng up the sum which he reported to the assessors as his income from that busi- 
m ss. It certainly is among possibilities that the business for the first of 
the year may have been conducted, and the entire stock on hand on the Ist day 
of May may have been sold at a loss; and yet, that a favorable change in the 
markets, at a later period, may have overbalanced this loss, and made result 
of the whole year a profitable one. 

And even if it could be said that the ‘‘ stock of” the firm taxable in Boston is 
meant by the statute to include the whole amount of the capital invested in its 
business, yet the profits of the business depend upon many clements and are af- 
fected by many causes other than the mere use of capital. The tax which has 

upon the petitioner is not for an income derived from i mets goods 
and merchandise, but for an income derived from tho business of dealing com- 
mercially in the like goods and merchandise with such a degree of skill, judg- 
ment, and good fortune, that his share of the year’s profits amounts to the sum 
which he returned as his income from business. We can not doubt that this tax 
is allowed and justified by the laws of the State, and we see no reason for holding 
that the petitioner has been overtaxed. 


This is the decision of the supreme court of Massachusetts, not 
of a seceding State. > 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Here is the decision in the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. Bnt we heard that this law is unconsti- 
tutional, aud the very able gentleman from New York [Mr. DANIELS], 
for whom I and everybody who know him has the highest respect, 
as I understood him, says that the measure has been frequently 
denounced as unconstitutional. Ido not believe that he said it 
was unconstitutional himself. I understood the gentleman to say 
that it has been frequently denounced as unconstitutional. 

Mr. DANIELS. Denounced by Democrats. 
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Mr. HALL of Missouri. Very well; I simply wish to quote the 
gentleman’s language correctly. ; 

The Supreme Court of the United States in the case of Springer 
against the United States, uses this language: 

That the United States Congress has full power to levy and collect taxes on in- 
comes. 

It was decided by the Supreme Court of the United States that 
this tax was constitutional. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to refer to the statutes of one or two 
other States. I have here before me the statutes of Pennsylvania, 
and right in that connection I desire to read what the Hon. Richard 
T. Ely says upon this question: 

Two States levy general income taxes now. In Virginia, on income derived from 
interest or profits, the amount in excess of $1,000 is subject to a tax of 1 - 
cent. The proceeds from this tax amounted in 1886 to $20,755. In Massachu- 
setts it is provided that income from annuities, from certain ships and vessels, 
and so much of the income from a profession or trade or employment as exceeds 
the sum of $2,000 shall be taxed; but it is further provided that no income shall 
be taxed which is derived from property subject to taxation. 

PENNSYLVANIA LEVIES AN INCOME TAX ON SPECIAL KINDS OF INCOMES. 

In Pennsylvania an income tax of 3 per cent is levied on the income or net earn- 
ings of all corporations, eK insurance companies, and on every private banker 
— broker, or unincorporated banking and savings institution, and express com- 
Rakin area receipts from this source in 1887 were $31,596.92 out of a total of $7,- 


Here are the laws of the State of Pennsylvania, Men upon this 
floor oppose that law when there is anincome tax in that State and 
has been for years, and it yields that State nearly $100,000 ayear; 
and yet they call this simply a war tax, a tax resorted to as a war 
measure, 3 

But let us go to the State of New York. Ifind that the statutes 
of New York are full of income taxes. I find a “definition of per- 
sonal estates” subject to taxes upon page 2952 of the statutes of 
that State. 

The t „personal estate“ and“ 1 pro} wherever th in 
this chapter shall be 8 to e all houschol furatinrs, eee 
chattels, debts due from solvent debtors, whether on account, contract, notes, 
bond, or mortgage, publio stocks and stocks in rations. They shall also be 
construed to include such portion of the capital of incorporated companies liable 
to taxation on their capital as shall not be invested in real estate. 

Then it goes on and prescribes, in section 21, that certain property 
passing by will or under the intestate laws shall be taxed, and that, 
notwithstanding it prescribes whether the property is in possession 
or in expectancy— 

Any such property or to the income thereof shall be and is subject to a tax of 
$5 on every $100 of the clear market value of such property. 

Then there is an inheritance tax. After aman is dead, when he 
has lost his right to vote, when he can no longer go to the polls and 
swell the Republican or the Democratic majority in that State, this 
tax of 5 per cent is imposed upon the property he has left. 

But I say this is simply an income tax—nothing else; by the great 
weight of authority as laid down by all writers it is nothing but an 
income tax. And this is an act passed not in time of war, but in 
time of peace. Why? Because, as the constitution of Massachu- 
setts says, that all taxes should be proportional to the amount that 
a man has. 

My friend from New York [Mr. DANIELS], and some gentleman on 
this side of the House have said that no proposition for an income 
tax is embraced in the Democratic platform of 1892. Iwant to say 
that there was in that platform everything that was necessary to 
put into effect the abolition of “a robber tariff and an unconstitu- 
tional measure.” I maintain as my second proposition that no man 
conversant with the history of national legislation can maintain 
that we have any hope or chance of repealing the burden of pro- 
tective taxation resting upon our people, unless an income taxis 
resorted to. 

I wish to read very briefly from this work of Noble upon the-fis- 
cal legislation of England: 

The income tax,“ said Sir Robert Peel, was proposed as ‘a substitute in 
for the other taxation which we thought was pressing more heavily on the indus- 
try of the country.’ The tariff then proposed has n swept away, but these 
two principles remain; upon them has been based a series of wise and compre- 
hensive measures, which havo liberated industry from many of its burdens, and 

tly promoted the prosperity of all classes. It is not in its mere details or its 

mediate results that we must look for the fall benefit of this measure, but in 

the long series of reforms of which it was the foundation. Its errors have per- 
ished: its vital principles remain.” 

Another quotation from the same author: 


It was through the instrumentality of tho income tax that Sir Robert Poel 
effected his revision of the tariff first in 1842 and again in 1815. It was the same 
potent instrument which enabled Mr. Gladstone in 1853 to still further the 
great work commenced by his illustrious master; and again, in 1860, to supple- 
ment previous legislation by the great measure of finance which characterised 
that year, and which laid the foundation for the remissions of subsequent years. 
Direct taxation has been the foundation of modern fiscal legislation, and the 
Anstrument of incalculable good to all classes. 

The income tax may be regarded by the unreflecting with aversion; it may be 
more a able to be deceived into the payment of taxes than to meet the open 
demand of the tax gatherer; yet experience proves that concealment of taxation 
is no real advantage. Unless the facts narrated in this volume are imaginary 
and our prosperity a delusion, the question naturally arises whether the limits 
of improvement have been reached, or Whether it would not, on every considera- 
tion, be a wise and statesmanlike policy to seek fresh triumphs in a field in which 
such laurels have been won. 


Coming down to the question of principle, can you ever perfect a 
revenue tariff in any government without an income tax? My able 


colleague from Missouri . TaRsNEY] dwelt in some measure 
upon this matter. I notice in the Washington Post of this morn- 
ing an extract from the New York Sun, in which that organ de- 
nounces the income tax for the reason that the revenue from the 
income-tax law in England had varied ander à period of twenty 
years; this writer cites the fact that during this period the rates 
of taxation varied from 16d. on the pound to 2d., the revenue derived 
by the Government varying from £3,500,000 to £17,500,000. I 
quote the article merely from memory. Now, I say that this flexi- 
bility of the income tax is one of the greatest arguments in its 
favor. I do not believe that any party on earth, that any man who 
is a patriot, wants to see the business interests of this country haz- 
arded and the obligation of contracts impaired by changes in the 
tariff every two or four years. 

I asked an eminent member of the Ways and Means Committee 
whether he could evenin theory conceive of a tax which would give 
a proper revenue for 1895 and 1896 which would not produce a sur- 
plus of at least twenty-five millions in 1897 and 1898. He answered, 
as every student of that subject must answer, “ no.“ Without an 
income-tax the only method at your command for producing the 
proper flexibility of revenue to meet the flexible demands of the Gov- 
ernment, without disturbing the business interests of the country, 
is to change your tariff schedule every two years. I am not one of 
those who believe that the present business depression is due to 
threatened tariff legislation, but rather that with a view to the pres- 
ent tariff legislation fastened upon the people with increasing and 
5 burdens until its final culmination in the McKinley 
act of 1890, which has brought around with marked severity the 
present financial crisis under which we are now suffering. 

I believe that tariff legislation or threatened tariff legislation must 
always have some tendency to impair the obligation of contracts, 
to disconcert business, to bring about business distress. And I 
believe that no party that has at heart the real interest of the coun- 
try can afford to say, “We will change the tariff legislation of the 
Government every two years and thereby run the risk of impairing 
the obligation of contracts and disturbing business interests.” 

By this kind of a tax, a tax upon incomes, the English Govern- 
ment was enabled to pass throu; fh the Crimean war; and the man 
who wrote that article in the New York Sun did not say it was 
during that war, but the dates show it. And the fact that the rate 
. from 16d. to the pound to 7d. to the ponnd, and 4d. to the 
poma and down to 2d. to the pound showed what? It showed that 

England was enabled, by increasing the income tax, to pass through 
the Crimean war with very little disturbance of the taxing system 
of the Government from the internal revenue or from the tariff 
taxation; and they were able, when that crisis passed, to bring it 
down, and bring nothing but good will and gratitude from all 
classes of the people. 

My friends, I see gentlemen from New York and the Eastern 
States here opposing this measure. Had I the naming of this bill, 
had I the naming of any income tax bill of a kind like this, I would 
denominate it a measure to kill anarchy and keep down socialists. 
I believe, in my humble way, I have passe ee as many States 
of mingling with the people, as any man of no older than myself, 
I know that I have hoata expressions from the mouths `of 10,000 of 
the laboring classes all over this country. I know there never has 
been a meeting of the National Grange, of the National Alliance, of 
the National Federation of Labor, or the Knights of Labor, where 
this question was presented, that they have not called with one voice 
for an income tax. I say if we go to the people of the United States 
and say to the laboring masses, ‘‘ We are ready, willing, and anx- 
ious to put upon you a great burden of taxation laid down in the 
customs duties, but we are unwilling to lay a feather's weight upon 
the great wealth of this country,” that is an argument in favor of 
demagogery and socialism, without righteousness for its warp and 
woof, and it will come back and curse us in the future. 4 

We are called demagogues and socialists, because we advocate 
this measure. My friends, I hate to call names back; it is not the 
way to discuss great national legislation; but were I to define u man 
who is a friend of the demagogue, I wonld say he is the man who 
advocates legislation that will build up demagogery. If I were 
called upon to define a friend of socialism, I would call him the 
man who advocates principles that will build up socialistic tenden- 
cies in this country. 

I am no pessimist nor alarmist. I feel that I am not going too 
far in saying that I have stood up amidst the hisses and howls of 
demagogues, when I, single-handed and alone, denounced their her- 
esies, and God giving me the power, I will ever continue in that 
course. [Applause. 


But my friends, I tell you when you oppose a measure of this 
kind, when you come to tho great masses of the people and say 
that the wealthy of this Government shall bear none of its bur- 
dens, then you make a fonndation for the argument of anarchy. 
socialism, and demagoguery, that eventually will sweep back and 
curse this country, as it did in France in the days of the French 
revolution. 

Now, my friends, they call this measure by other opprobrious 
names, They call it a reward to perjury. Understand me now, I 
am not saying that a single meniber of Congress on either side of 
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this House will get up on this floor and say that he will be Erie 
of perjury ifthis law is passed. Let any one outside of this ha 
dare to make such an insinuation against my brother members of 
Con, here, and I am ready and willing to denounce him as a 
falsifier; but my friends, what position are you putting yourselves in 
on this foor? You come here advocating whose claim, when you 
make that argument? What are you giving utterance to here? 
Whom are you representing ? ; 

You come forward to a national Congress, dealing with freat na- 
tionallegislative matters, and say “Dare to pass this law and men will 
perjure themselves.“ Dowedare to framelegislation upon threats of 
perjury? Do we dare go to the people of the United States and say 
we have refused to passa law because men have come into that body 
and said that the wealthy men of this country would perjure them- 
selvesif we dared pass such an act? Is not that a reward to a threat 
of perjury, ins of a reward to perjury? Now I am strippin, 
that argument. I am simply taking the feathers off from it an 
holding it up in all of its naked villainy before you. Are you men 
going to let that argument have a feather’s weight with you, that 
you will refuse to legislate upon the matter that is now laid down 
as a sound principle by the great teachers of political economy the 
world over, simply because men threaten that if you do pass this 
act they will perjure themselves? 

My friend from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN] used an e 
aig! me with great weight. I must give him 
sald: 


ression which 
it for it. He 


I have heard many hard things said against wealthy men by men out in 
the country dis but I never heard a man say yet that they were so base 
that they would perjure themselves if this tax were levied upon them, in order to 
escape a 2 per cent tax upon their Incomes. 


But, Mr. Chairman, let us see the fallacy that lurks just behind 
that stump. It is that the men who perjure themselves will thereby 
avoid paying their just share of this taxation, and so will lay heavier 
burdens upon their more honest neighbors, Now, is there any logic 
in that position? Let us see. Sup 100 men are called upon to 
pay an income tax, and 99 out of the 100 perjure themselves, and 
the other one comes forward and tells the truth and pays his tax. 
Will the tax on the one man who tells the truth be increased 1 cent 
or 1 mill on account of the perjury of the others? Certainly not. 
There is no increase of anybody’s income tax by reason of other peo- 

perj themselves. 

I say, Mr. Chairman, that the American people are willing and 
ready and anxious to have this law put in operation, and I see 
that Gould and Carnegie, if they are correctly reported, show them- 
selves to have wisdom or to have patriotism—and when a man 
uses patriotic language [hate tosit in judgment upon his motiyes— 
when they come forward and say that they are willing that an in- 
come tax shall be assessed, and that the wealth of this country 
shall bear some of the burdens of taxation. This bill a reward to 
perjury ! There is but one way in the world that you can reward 

jury in connection with this bill, and that is by refusing to pass 

i [Applause on the Democratic side.] Then the humiliating 

spectacle will be presented that, because a body of wealthy men 

come here by their representatives and say that if the law were 

they would perjure themselves, this Congress refused or 

iled to lay npon them their just and righteous proportion of the 
burdens of government, 

Another argument is made that this tax is inquisitorial. 

Mr. Chairman, I do hope that before gentlemen use these argu- 
ments again they will at least give them a little closer consideration. 
Before they speak of this as a “ war-tax” let them look at the stat- 
utes of the various States; let them look at the legislation of Great 
Britain upon this subject, in a time of profound peace establishing 
this income tax, a tax which that Government has maintained for 
more than fifty years, and which in the last budget is declared to 
be one of the most permanent of British taxes, a tax which enabled 
the statesmen of Great Britain toframe a customs bill of which this 
Wilson bill is the counterpart, for I will show in my printed re- 
marks that had the gentleman from West Virginia had the English 
bills before him by which taxes were taken from the necessaries of 
life he could not have followed more closely in the details than he 
has done the bills of 1842, 1844, and 1847. 

Gentlemen call this tax inquisitorial. Well, sir, there never was 
a tax on earth that was not inquisitorial. But, is this tax as inquisi- 
torial as any other tax? I assert that the least inquisitorial tax in 
the world is an income tax. I maintain that when you land in the 
city of New York from one of the great ocean steamers and are taken 
into a separate room and stripped as naked as the day you were born 
and have every part of your clothes examined piece by piece, an 
your baggage turned upside down, and every dollars’ worth of the 
property which you have brought across the ocean subjected to ex- 
amination, no income tax ever was one-tenth as inquisitorial in the 
manner of its collection as are your customs taxes in such cases. 
Not only so, but in the levying of your internal-revenue taxes you 
are more inquisitorial. 

I refer to the taxes on whisky and tobacco. In those cases the 
Government actually takes bodily ion of the whisky, and 
the party can not have ‘any control over it until he pays the tax 
which he owes the Government. Again, there is no system of 
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espionage ter than that carried on now throughout the United 
States by the deputy marshals all over the breadth of this country, 
who, every time that a fellow sells a twist of tobacco to his 
neighbor or a detective, haul him up and bring him into a United 
States court, to respond toa saree of violating the internal-rev- 
enue laws. But now, when we ask that the wealth of this country, 
that those who have incomes above $4,000 per year shall be required 
to make an exhibit of those incomes, to the end that some small 
portion of the burdens of Government shall be placed upon them, 
in consonance with all the principles of Christianity, of morality, 
and of political economy we hear this cry raised that the tax is an 
inquisitorial tax. For shame! 

e committee have gone further, Mr. Chairman, than I thought 
they could have gone. They have even gone so far as not to require 
men who have incomes no higher than $3 600 to make any return. My 
friend from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER] , and lamsorry that he is not 
in his seat, says that this tax will operate unequally and unjustly. 
Some year,” he says, “I may make $10,000 and the next year I may 
not makea dollar.” Very well, my friend. When you make $40,000 
you will pay the income tax upon it and when you do not make any- 
thing you will not pay any tax. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. And all he has to do in either case is to swear 
to the truth. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. That is all he has to do in any case, 

All that he has got to do in any case under this bill is to see that 
the return which shall be made shall be a truthful return. Who- 
ever heard of any criticism of the income tax in England after such 
a provision was made in their law as is contained in the amendment 
that the Committee on Ways and Means so wisely put upon this bill, 
an amendment that declares that if an internal-revenue officer 
shall divulge or at any time make known what the income of any 
individual is that he shall be liable to fine and imprisonment and be 
forever disqualified from holding office. I think that latter clause 
would frighten the areago American citizen more than anything 
else. [Loud laughter and applause.] I desire to read in that con- 
nection section 9 or part of section 10. 

Sec, 3167. That if any collector or depay collector, or other officer or internal. 
revenue agent acting under the authority of any revenue law of the United Sta 
auga Aes any party, — * any 8 than may be provid 

rk, or a ufacturer 
FCC ty him ts the discharges of Bie oficial antics, or io the aman oc 
source of income, profits, losses, expenditures, or any information obtained by him 
in the discharge of such duties, he shall be subject to a fine of not exceeding one 
thousand dollars, or to be imprisoned for not exceeding one year, or both, at the 
discretion of the court, and shall be dismissed from oflice and be forever there- 
after incapable of holding any office under the Government. 


When that provision was put in the income-tax law in England 
no more complaint was ever heard as to the inquisitorial character 
of the law. No business interests were hazarded by it. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we have all been before our people more or 
less. We have all talked with them about what we were going to 
do for them. We have declared ourselves time and time again that 
we were going to enact just laws, that should lay the burdens of 
the Government justly and equitably upon all. 

There is not a Republican orator in the sound of my voice that 
has not made that pledge. There is not a Democrat or a Populist 
speaker or member in this House that has not reiterated that state- 
ment time and again. I know that wealth is fighting this bill now. 
I know that wealth has and ever will oppose any tax, however just, 
that lays one little bit of burden upon accumulated wealth, But, 
sir, now is the time to redeem the pledges made to our people. Now 
is the day, and now is the hour. I say that never since 1860 has 
there been a time when the Congressmen were called upon to stand 
by the interests of their people more than now, even to the spirit 
and the letter of the pledges made by those before me upon this 
question. Go forward! You have not been goaded on 

ea DUNN. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr, DUNN. When did the Democratic party pledge the people 
that it would support an income tax? 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. I will say that I have always said in 
every speech that an income tax was just and right. The platform 
in my district pledged me to it. I maintain that when the Demo- 
cratic platform adopted at Chicago declared that a protective tariff 
was robbery and unconstitutional, that it laid the ground for some 
form of direct taxation such as this. Let us wipe away the robber 
and unconstitutional tariff, and that brings us to the income tax as 
a logical result of that berge aen r I want you to go 
forward and lift the burden off the people and put some little of t 
burden on the wealth of this country. 

Mr. DUNN. If the Democratic platform hadsaid that we should 
do it. I would have been with you, but it did not say that. You 
are 9 from that platform and I am staying with it. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. at did you do about silver? d 

Mr. DUNN. We did what we nromised to do. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. I am simply making this argument to try 
and enlist the gentleman irom New Jersey and more of that kind, 
to see that the only possible way of bringing about the reform that 


we have definitely pledged ourselves to is through this income tax, 
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to take the burden off the great masses of the people and put 
small portion of it upon the great wealth of this country. - 

Mr. CHICKERING. Yon say that the wealth of the East opposes 
the income tax. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CHICKERING. Will you state what evidence you have upon 
that point? 

Mr. HALL of Missonri. Well, I will say this, that the t met- 
ropolitan press, with the exception of three, that I think deserve 
great honor and credit, the St. Louis Republic, the Chicago Times, 
and the New York World, who in a t measure reflect the wishes 
of that class of people who control this press, that the members of 
Congress from the wealthy districts of the United States are all 
opposed to this measure, and I suppose they are voicing their wishes 


e. 

Mr. CHICKERING. What about the New York World? 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. The New York World, I am proud to say, 
has been prominent among the Eastern papersin manfully fighting 
for the income tax as right and just, (Loud applause. ] 

Mr. PENCE. Will the gentleman state whether he is in favor of 
a graduated income tax? 

fr. HALL of Missouri. I will say to the gentleman in that re- 
gard that I believe that this tax is a graduated income tax. If a 
man has $5,000 a year he pays a tax on $1,000, or $20; if he has an 
income of $10,000 he pays on $6,000, or $120; and the gentleman will 
see that that is a uated tax. 

Mr. PENCE. the gentleman will carry it out to $100,000 he 
will find that the fraction is so small that he can scarcely discover it. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. [am simply saying that if this proposition 
is passed that the wealth of this country will oa very small 
share of the burdens of taxation; but they will all oppose this 
bill, and that every friend of income tax should help this bill, and 
help it now without criticism or stint. 

. DUNN. I will ask the gentleman one other question with his 
ission. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DUNN. Do you believe that if you had put such a proposition 
as you now advocate into the Democratic platform of Chicago that 

‘ou would have had a President or House of Representatives or 
nate with a Democratic majority? 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. I certainly do. But Iwill answer the 

ntleman more fully. I say that what the opponents of an income 
S have most to dread is the education of the le. Ifwe had 
been able to put an income tax plank in the Chicago platform and 
had had the time to educate the le on this question, there is no 

nestion that we would have ere! this country and carried it 
a cyclone. [Applause on the Democratic tie | 

Let me mention an incident in this connection. A friend of mine 
who lives in Nashville, Tenn., had a banquet given to him at Bos- 
ton by the protectionists of that city, being a protectionist himself. 
In addressing them he said: 

what is 
3 pda Pf the 
of this conntry and be educated there in the 


He never uttered a sounder remark; no 
announced. I say to protectionists and to those who o pose an in- 
come tax alike that Sini you gentlemen should seek above every- 
thing else is to see that the people of the United States may be and 
remain ignorant; for in ignorance you find your triumph and 
strength; but in education upon the income tax and upon the pro- 
tective tariff you find death and destruction of your principles. 

But, Mr. Chairman, there is another class of citizens whom we 
want to reach by this income tax, that class of men who live in the 
nontaxpayers paradise, outside of the cities. They generally have 
their property invested in choses in action which are not taxable 
under the laws of most of the States, or at least are not reached. 
They remove outside of the city limits and thereby escape munici- 
pal tion. When you ask such a man whether he is coming out 
to vote he answers, No, I thank you; I am a gentleman; I am no 

litician.” What does that mean? It means that he is taking no 

terest in polities; no interest in the e conduct of govern- 
mental affairs; no interest in national legislation—why? use 
he knows that taxation does not touch him. Is that the way the 
manufacturers look at these 8 No; there has not been an 
hour in the day during the last four months when vou could not 
have found the corridors of this capitol filled with manufacturers. 


in the United States; it is 
colleges and universities 
of free trade. 


truth was ever 


The door of the Ways and Means Committee room has been | equal 


almost battered down by representatives of the manufacturing in- 
terests of the country—why?f Because they know that their wealth 
comes from taxation; they realize that they are interested in taxes, 
and they constantly concern themselves as to national legislation. 
There is no member of Congress who does not receive in almost 
every mail petitions from men of this class. They make a study of 
these great questions of taxation, and they express their views by 
petition as well as in various other ways. But how are you going 
to interest in these questions the man who parts his hair exactly in 
the middle? Ido not mean the man who parts it as widely as I do 
mine. I mean the man wko does not allow seven hairs on one side 
and eight on the other. [Laughter.] When such a man declares 


that he is too much of a gentleman to interest himself in political 
questions, how are you going to make him to do his duty as a citi- 
zen? There is but one way; and that is to say to him, “ Your wealth 
must bear some portion of the burden of taxation.” Then the man 
becomes interested at once—why? In order to find out how his 
money is expended. 

Mr. Wanamaker, after he had raised $400,000 for the Republican 
campaign fund several years ago, went into the manufacturers’ 
burean—why? Because he was interested in the expenditure of 
that money. As he said, he wanted to see that it was expended in 
a proper way. Now, when you relieve the groaning ions from 
some portion of the unjust taxation they have been bearing, and 
when you say to these men who are living on their means that they 
must bear their proper share of the burden, you at once interest 
them in legislation. A man of that class will no longer say he is 
too much of a gentleman to have anything to do with politics. 

Mr. MAHON. This tax, as the gentleman has explained, is to be 
paid by business people, by officers of the Army and Navy, and by 
all others who have an income of $4,000 or more. Now I ask the 

entleman whether under this bill the President of the United 


States will pay any tax on his salary of $50,000 a year? 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. Yes, I presume he will. 

Mr. MAHON. If the gentleman willallow me five or ten minutes 
I will prove that he will not pay it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. He is exempted by the Constitutional provis- 


ion which forbids a reduction of his salary during his term of office. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. Probably the gentleman from Illinois 
(Nr. SPRINGER) is correct in his suggestion; and as the President's 
salary under the Constitution can not be diminished during his 
term of service, it may be that he would not pay the tax. 

There are gentlemen present who are learned in the law who will 
discuss these matters. Iknow that under this bill the salary of the 
President of the United States will be subject to taxation, and he 
will pay the tax. 

Mr. Chairman, I have far exceded the time within which I prom- 
ised to close, but I desire to extend these remarks by way of com- 
ment and the introduction of authorities, and will aim to get them 
into the Record as soon as ible. I desire specially to thank 
members of Congress for the kind attention they have given me. 

I desire in the first place, Mr. Chairman, to bring to the attention 
of the House on this principle of taxation defended and p. in 
this bill, that it is indorsed by a great portion of the economic writers 
in the world. Ihave asiy fe cited one or two and I desire now to 
make still further citations. 

Therold Rogers says: 

Taxation in proportion to benefits received is sufficiently near the trath for the 
practical operations of Government. 

Montesquieu, speaking of the Athenian property tax, Esprit des 
Lois Liv. 3111 Ch. 7, says: 

It was just though not proportional; if it did not follow the e 
it followed the proportion, of wants. It was thought that eac equal goln 
cal necessities, which ought not to be taxed; that what was useful came next and 
should be taxed, but not so highly as superfiuities. 

Rousseau and the elder Mirabeau took the same 
quien, and in the present oy. J. B. Say and Joseph Garnier 
“have approved of a system of moderate progression.” While Sis- 
mondi, 5 is ‘Maxims of Taxation,” lays down the four cardinal 
principals: 

First.“ Every tax should fall on revenue, not on capital.” 

Second. In the assessment of taxation gross produce should not 
be confounded with revenue.” 

Third.“ Taxation should never touch what is necessary for the 
existence of the contributor.” . 

Fourth. “Taxation should not put to flight the wealth on which 
it isim s 

The great French writer, Thiers, in his ‘‘De La Proprietè,” 

348, 8 „that a tax is like an insurance pep 8 

John Stuart Mill, in his“ Principles,” Book V, chapter 2, section 2, 
says: 

Equality of taxation as a maxim of politics means equality of sacrifice. 


While Bastable, the professor of political economy in Dublin Uni- 
versity, in his able work on National Finances, which appeared in 
1892, declares, on page 279, as follows: 


It is apparent that the rule a eee is but another mode of stat- 


as Montes- 


ual 


the amount of taxa 

This same great writer, in g of Adam Smith’s “Maxims 
of Taxation,” to wit, that it should be adjusted ‘‘in proportion to 
the revenue which they respectively enjoy under the protection of 
the state,” says: 

And since his time the rule has been quoted and adopted by most of his English 
and French successors. 

Le Roy Beanlieu is referred to by the same writer as having 
adopted and defended these principles, and then Bastable further . 
says while this principle was!“ at first put forward as a protest 
against the injustice of the old system of privilege, the maxim of 
proportional taxation is now employed as a weapon against the 
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newer radical socialism. One great advantage of the rule is its 
simplicity.” 

The reat writer, M. Say, says, that “proportional taxation does 
not ped definition; it is the rule of three. enitis said of a tax 
that it will be levied proportionally, everyone understands it.” 

Sax and Weiser, who represent the financial studies of the Aus- 
trian school, have both declared for progressive taxation. In Mr. 
Cohn’s brilliant treatise on ‘‘Digressive Taxation,” page 293, sec- 
tion 9, he says: 


When the articles consumed by the poorer classes are heavily taxed they would 
contribute more than their share to the maintenance of the state whero they are 
relieved through the income and property taxes. The rule of proportionality is 
applicable only to the whole tax system and it may be m to have several 

al inequalities in order to establish that final equality that is one of the prin- 
cipal merits of France. 


Among the supporters of the doctrine known as the“ Exemption 
of the mimimum ofsubsistence,” I mention Justi, Bentham, Sismondi, 
Herman, and J. S. Mill, and upon the question of“ Double taxa- 
tion” this able writer uses the following language on page 298, 
Section II: 


To the plea of double taxation it may be replied that taxation is . on 
income as such; that the wealth which is taxed as income is not identical with 
the extra produce that is tho result of its application, and the charge on each is 
distinct. The income out of which savings are made can not be the same as the 
subsequent income produced by those ch The broad and simple principle 
of taxing all income alike and of taxing all is income, (allowance being made 
for the action of taxes on consumption in the case of the smaller incomes), ap 
to attain the result of just distribution quite as well as the more refin 
criminations so often suggested. 

On page 299, he says: 

In the same spirit we can solve the problem raised by the existence of incomes 
onthe minimum. Financial convenience combines with economic conditions to 
make it desirable to exempt the smaller revenues from direct taxation where the 
duties on articles of common consumption are productive. The distinction be- 
tween temporary and permanent incomes, as also between expenditure and sav- 
ings, may, it appears, fe diaregarded as involving subtleties unsuitable for fruitful 
a plication and to a great extent canceling each other. The result is, therefore, 
that on the whole, and speaking broadly, taxation should be proportioned to rev- 
enue by wo a fair appropriation to justice and a convenient basis of working 
are supplied. 


Speaking upon “tax on interest” as to dividends and mortgages, 
page 403, section 6, the same writer says: 


Unless this large part of wealth is reached in some wy there is an undue en- 
couragement given to it. Investments in land and industrial enterprises are 
checked and the distribution of taxation is so far unfair. These reasons point 
toward the adoption of the general income tax, which will necessarily include the 
revenue from floating capital. France has employed a substitute for this part of 
the income tax in the impot sur les valeurs mobilieres (tax on the movable wealth), 
introduced in 1872, by which 3 per cont was imposed on the shares of companies, 
either home or foreign. The yield, which in 1873 was £1,250,000, increased by 
1880 to nearly £1,600,000; by 1890 to over £2,000,000. The rate has been raised to 
4 per cent for 1891, and the estimate for that year is £2,600,000, or more than 
double the receipts of 1878. 


Again on page 436, section 9: 


Any notice of the 8 of incidence may seem unnecessary in respect to 
a tax which falls on all the constituents of revenue, On whom can income re- 
ceivers in general shift their burdens? Some of the suggested objects are cer- 
tainly not available. Thus the valgar idea alluded to by Mill, that the income 
tax falls on the poor by checking the expenditure of the rich, has no foundation 
in fact. Nor is there much force in the contention that in so far as the tax is 
paid out of capital it falls on the laborers (Fawcett, Political Economy, 538 sq.), 
as this is no peculiar quality of the income tax, butis one common to all taxation. 
The State must obtain revenue, and unless the income tax were specially obstruct- 
ive to saving, it would produce no 8 effect. Looking at the subject in a 
rather different way we obtain a better result. 


Article XX of the Declaration of Rights of Maryland declares 
every person in the State or holding property therein “ought to 
e his proportion of public taxes for the support of govern- 
ment according to his actual worth in real or personal property.” 

Part 2, chapter D, section I, paragraph IV, constitution of Mas- 
sachusetts, declares, in defining legislative powers: 

To impose and levy proportional and reasonable assessments, rates, and taxes 
upon all the inhabitants and pertons resident and estates lying within the said 
Commonwealth. 

Leone Levi, professor of the principles and practices of commerce 
in King’s College, London, in an article in the Statistical Journal of 
1874, uses the following language relative to the income-tax law of 
England which has now been in existence fifty-one years, and, as 
the last budget will show, is upon firmer foundation than ever: 


Ever since Sir Robert Peel, in a moment of financial perplexity, hit upon the 
happy expedient of appealing to the wealthy class of peop ə to contribute in a 
direct manner such a sum as might enable him to establish a proper equilibrium 
between the rovenue and expenditure, and to induce wholesome and radical reform 
in the custom and excise revenue, every chancellor of the exchequer has stan ot 
the income tax as the main prop of all his budget,in peace or in war; witha 
wholesome surplus or with a deficiency to meet this tax has always been found 
most welcome, and notwithstanding all the grumbling and objections urged against 
it at its first imposition, and at every subsequent revival of the same, the income 
tax still brings a handsome contingent to the national revenue. 

The taxation of the country is now very much simplified. In 1873 70 per cent 
of the whole amount of governmental revenue was derived from the sources, 
namely: of spirits, malt, tobacco, sugar, and tea, and the income tax; bnt none of 
these branches of taxation ia less objectionable in relation to the production of 
wealth, expensiveness of collection, or certainty of result than the income tax, 
and I do not wonder that with perfect machinery at work, with the assessment, 
and with the national mind accustomed to the burden, the chancellor of the 
exchequer is unwilling to relinquish so good a contributor to his ways and 
means. 


dis- 


Prof. Robert Ellis Thompson, of the chair of social science in the 
University of Pennsylvania, uses the following language in section 
178 of his work on the Elements of Political Economy: 


The most modern and, theoretically, the fairest form of taxation is the income 
tax. It seems to make every one contribute to the wants of the State in propor- 


tion to the rev he enjoys under its protection. While fallin, ually on 

it occasions she eh in the distribution of capital or in the saah direstion 
of industry, and has no influence on prices. No other is so cheaply assessed or 
collected. No other brings home to the people so forcibly the fact that it is to 
their interest to insist upon a wise economy of the national revenue. 


In that very able work, written by Dr. Lugi Cossa (professor of 
the University of Pavia, Italy), On Taxation, its principles and 
methods,” on pages 151 and 152 of the Horace White edition of the 
work, we find the following language: £ 


In the year 1776 Adam Smith stated four rules of taxation which have been ac- 
cepted by the whole civilized world and by all governments in it as the maxims 
of justice applied to that matter. The first of these rules says that the subjects 
of every state cuan to contribute as nearly as possible according to their respec- - 
tive abilities. This means, of course, that a man whose income is $5,000 ought to 
pay ten times as much as the one whose income is $500. Nobody denies the truth 
of this maxim, except some writers who contend that the man whose income is 
$500 or less ought not to pay any taxes. z 


John Stuart Mill, in his work on Political Economy, book 5, 
chapter 3, section 5, uses the following language: 


We now pass from taxes on the separate kinds of income to a tax admitted to 
be assessed fairly upon all kinds—in other words, an income tax. This tax, and 
the conditions necessary to make this tax consistent with justice, has been inves- 
tigated in the last chapter. We shall suppose, therefore, that these conditions 
have been complied with, and they are, first, that incomes below a certain amount 
should be altogether untaxed. This minimum should not be higher than the 
amount which suffices for the necessaries of the existing population. The exemp- 
tion from the present income tax of all incomes under 2100, and the lower per- 
centage levied on all those between £100 and £150, are based upon the und 
that almost all indirect taxation bears more heavily on incomes between fifty and 
one hundred and than on any others whatever. 

The second condition js, that incomes above the limit should be taxed only in 
proportion to the surplus by which they exceed the limit. All sums saved 
the income and invested should be exempt from tax, or if this should be found 
3 that the live incomes and incomes from business professions should 
be less heavily taxed than such inheritable incomes and in a degree as nearly as 


possible equivalent to the in need of economy arising from their termable 
character, allowance being also made in the case of available incomes for their 
vicariousness. 


This able writer closed his remarks upon this branch of the sub- 
ject with this assertion: 

An income tax fairly assessed on these principles is, in point of justice, the 
least objectionable of all taxes. 

This same writer was on the witness stand as a witness before a 
committee composed of members of the House of Commons and the 
House of Lords, and his testimony will be found in vol. 7 of the 
Income and Property Tax Reports of 1861, page 212, in which he 
defends not only the principles of the income tax law, but advo- 
cates an exemption as to incomes large enough to support a man 
and his family. 

Senator Sherman, in a speech made in the United States Senate 
on March 15, 1892, uses the following language: 

The public mind is not yet prepared to apply tho key of a uine revenue 
reform. A few years of furthor experience will convince tho whole body of our 
people that a system of national taxes which rests the whole burden of taxation 
on consumption and not one cent e and income is intrinsically unjust, 

While the expenses of the National Government are any. caused by the pro- 
tection of property, it is but right to call property to contribute to its payment. 
It will not do to say that each person consumes in proportion to his means. That 
isnot true. Everyone must see that the consumption of the rich does not bear the 
same relation to the consumption of the poor, as the income of the rich does to the 
wages of the poor. As wealth accumulates this injustice in the fundamental 
basis of our system will be felt and forced upon the attention of Congress. 

As I said before the Ways and Means Committee in my argument 
upon this question, there was in 1889 $63,000,000 or about $1 per 
capita, taken from the consumers of wool and woolen goods, cotton 
and cotton goods, and iron and steel goods for Soo donk of rey- 
enue for the United States Government by the tariff tax. I believe 
that it will be safe to say that in order to secure this revenue of 
$63,000,000 that it cost the people of the United States $450,000,000, 
the balance, $387,000,000, being paid as a bounty by the people to 
the monopoly manufacturing establishments under this protective 
tariff system. In other words, for every dollar placed in the Treas- 
uty of the United States there was $7 put in the pockets of the pro- 
tected manufacturers on account of the tariff tax that would have 
yielded $63,000,000 the consumers of cotton goods, woolen goods, 
iron and steel manufacturers of the United States could have been 
saved $450,000,000 yearly—an amount almost equal to the State, 
county, and local tax of nearly every State in the Union combined. 

On the subject of flexibility of revenue, I refer you to an article 
written by Prof. Levy, in speaking of the English income tax, in 
which he says: 

Table I, inthe appendix, shows that for eleven years consecutively from 1844 
to 1854, five million and a half pounds per year were derived from the income tax, 
that being equal to 10 per cent of the whole taxation of the country. When the 
Crimean war came, from 1855 to 1857, ürst 210,000,000, then £15,000,000 and 
216,000, 000 a year were drawn from the same source. And when peace brought 
back the national finances to their ordinary level, the income tax continued a 
fruitful source of revenue, the increasing resources of the people causing a much 
smaller rate in that poriod to produce a revenue of some £7,000,000 or 210,000,000. 
In 1854 the amount of the tax assessed was at the rate of £800,000 to the penny; 
in 1864, £1,809,000 to the penny; in 1874, £1,800,000 to the penny. 

One of the objections urged against an income tax, which applies 
with great force in England, but does not apply with nearly so great 
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force in this conntry, is that permanent investments are by income 
tax taxed at the same rate as temporary investments, Ihave never 
been able to concede much weight to this argument. Prof. Bowen, 
in his work on political economy, page 426, announces what I con- 
ceive to be a correct principle of taxation in the following words: 


Taxation is the Seren rendered by the people to their Government for 
age ee peace, enforcing justice, and aiding in various other ways the produc- 

ion of wealth. To the extent of the service thus on, the Government is a 
coworker with the rest of the community, and, therefore, equitably claims its 


share of the products of each year's industry. 


To state briefly the argument used against the income tax under 
this heading: If A rents a piece of property at $25,000 a year, and 
B owns in fee another piece of property from which he receives 
$25,000 a year, thatit would be unjust to collect the same tax off 
of A, on acconnt of his temporary possession and small interest in 
the property, that the Government would collect from B, who owns 
the absolute title to his property. The difficulty with this argu- 
nent is that it ignores a correct principle of taxation. Our taxes 
are collected annually, and are intended to represent thecost to the 
Government of preserving and protecting life and property for each 
year separately, A has received for the fiscal year for which he 

ays taxes the same amount of protection and defense that B has 
Tor that year, each one of them being protected in the enjoyment of 
property that has yielded them an income of $25,000 a year apiece. 

Lord R. Dudley Baxter, in his work entitled“ Taxation of the 
United Kingdom,” on page 95, clearly concurs in this view, as do a 
number of others of the ablest writers on taxation in England. He 
says: 

The more simple view is that the taxes for the year protect the or 
income for the year, and must be paid by the occupant for the time being, the 

1 infos at the yearly assessable value of the property coir rc The taxpayer 
k the tenant or as perhaps as absolute owner, perhaps for life, perhaps for years, 
but in either case he is bound to maintain and defend it, and hand it down in the 
samo state to his successor. In no case is he entitled to call upon his neighbor to 
contribute towards the obligation. I apprehend that this is the right and prac- 
tical view of taxation, and the one which is adopted and carried out by English 
law. Thus, in almost all taxes on incomes and pro „Whether land tax, pro- 
bate duty, legacy duty, or income tax, the state makes and finds it is tical: 
obliged inako no distinction in respect to length or shortness of ini t, an 
assesses the holder of the income for the time g at the full rate. 


John Stuart Mill says: 


The supposed hardship of compelling people to disclose the amount of their 
incomes, k my opinion, does not amount to much. One of the social evils of this 
country is the practice or custom of maintaining, or attempting to maintain, the 
appearance to the world of a Jarger income than one possesses; and it would be 
far better for the interest of those who yoa to this weakness, if the extent of 
their means were universally and exactly known, and the 3 removed of 
expending more than they can actually afford, or stinting wants in order to 
make a false show extecnally, 


Another of England’s ablest writers says: 


The inequality which is caused by this power of evasion is not, by many, so 
much objected to as what they allege the general per prey: enra will be pro- 
duced by this taxation. Itis, for instance, maintained that the incometax places 
so great a reward on perjury that men who would otherwise be honorable are 
tempted to deceive tho government. I hardly . that statesmen 
ou ft to pay much attention to such an ment. e honesty of such indi- 
viduals, who are so easily led away from the paths of virtue and honor, are 
scarcely worth the fostering care of government. Every precaution should, of 
course, be taken to detect and punish those who make returns, because the 
burden which they escapo is thrown upon the rest of the community. Let us, 
however, hope that the general honesty of the nation is progressing; and that 
thorefore, the force, if any, of the objection against the income tax, which we 
have just noted, is each year diminishing. 

Sir Robert Peel, in his argument of March 3, 1842, says: 

Nothing can be more frivolous or absurd than the extreme sensitiveness as to 
what a man's income may be. I believe that avery good estimate is usually 
formed of the state of a man's circumstances by those who care about inquiring 
into other men’s property and the state of their credit. There is a keen an quick 
instinct in such parties which enables them to ascertain without much difficulty 
what their neighbors, or those with whom they happen to have dealings, are 
worth, and as to the terrors of the inquisition which I propose into men's private 
affairs, it is mere folly. 

I quote from the speech made by Sir Robert Peel on the 25th of 
April, 1842, before the committee: 

One of my reasons, as I originally stated, for proposing the income tax is that I 

Die to affer 4 fed by the tariff. 


might be able to affect the reduction contemplated by t 
includes a sacrifice of revenue to the tax of 21,200,000, and I am aware that 
the defense of income tax must mainly rest upon the tion of the tariff 


and its leading principles, which is the eral impression out of doors; and my 
colfeagues entirely concur with me in thinking that an income tax ought to be 
accompanied by measures of simultaneous relief. 


He further said in his speech of March 18, 1842: 


The objection to the income tax is that it is inquisitorial. I feel it is one of the 
best taxos that can be imposed. I make the proposition from a firm conviction 
that it will be infinitely less oncrous and more just than any other tax. 

In his speech of March 23, 1842, he uses this language: 

Another ig" e to the tax on income is that it has a great tendency to drive 
popio from England. 

Why has not the present system of taxation a tendency to drive people out of 
the country quite as great as the income tax? What is there at present to pre- 
vent the great landed proprietors of this country from living abroad and from 
thereby escaping the action of both direct and indirect taxation! But what I 


propos? is that those classes shonld be subjected to a direct contribution to the 
revenue, and from that contribution I apprehend that they can not 3 escape 
even by an absence. At least, then, my scheme has this advan’ that I callon 
him who chooses, either for his amusement or pleasure, to travel abroad and evade 
taxation at home to contribute his fair taxation to this Government. 

Bat I do even more, I offer an inducement for the absentees to return, I 


Bitirerdo, with a certain 


iff to reduce the cost of living in this country, which 
class at least, been the reason for ce abroad. I 


expect that the result of the new tariff will be to reduce the cost of articles of 
consumption in this country; and let me ask, will not this have a tendency to 
induce absentees to return? I say it will. If by removing prohibitory duties 
and reducing the scale of duties generally I reduce the cost of living, I contend 
that ins of driving capital out of the country the general tendency of my 
measure will be to indnce tees to return and to insure their remaining here 
A 87 —.— persuasion that if eral l be ed by the 
ave the s t on my proposal receive 

House the 9 each man will contribate will be eee ee small. If m 

whole plan be adopted there will be a diminution in the cost of living, which will 
pay to the contributors of the income tax a large portion of the money they are 

ed upon to advance, 

Take the case of a man of 25, 000 a year. He will contribute £150, and it is my 
fixed belief that he will receive back in cheapness of living the ter part of 
the sum he pays. My settled opinion is that the burden will be than that 
rising from any other tax you could devise. 

Sir Robert Peel, on the 8th of April, 1842, in his report uses this 
language: 

Looking at the whole argument which I have made; looking at the taxes which 
I have proposed to lay on and to those which I intend to remove, I do not think 
myself warranted in saying that I have done all that could be accomplished for 
the working man, and most especially do I say this when I remember that I have 
exempted from the tax all incomes below £150 a year. I consider that in propos- 
ing the adoption of the income tax I give a great boom 3 to the pro- 
ductive industry of the country, to the manufactaring, the commercial, and trad- 
ing interests of the nation. 

He further remarks: 

The more I look at this question, the more I consider the amount of the sum to 
be raised, the more confident am I that the best measure now to be adopted is to 
resort to a tax upon income rather than to impose a tax on those articles of excise 
and customs to which I referred, and upon which an abatement of the duties has 
of late years been made. I believe that such an attempt would far more disturb 
the application of capital and the operation of active 3 than would a call 
— each individual to pay £3 of every hundred pounds. I have a — con- 

ction that the t mass of the lower classes will consider the voluntary deter- 
mination of Parliament to accept for themselves and to impose upon the wealth of 
the country this tax for the purpose of relieving its burdens. 

I have a N | opinion that it will be y hailed on the part of the country 
as a strong proof of the determination of the upper to bear their fair share 
of taxation. Although I admit that the tax may press with additional severity, 
on account of the uncertain nature of profits, on that property. which is derived 
from trade and professi yet, when I consider that one of the main objects of 
this measure is to reduce the duty upen theraw materials of prodaction, and that 
such a production will give the best chauce for the revival of commerce, I can not 
but think that the measure will work for the especial 8 of those who are 
connected with the trade of the country. As to those who hold lands or those 
who derive their incomes from professions, I havea confident expectation that by 
reducing the cost of living I shall compensato them for a great part of its burdens. 


The great argument now used by Mr. Howe, to which I have re- 
ferred, is that this tax results with greater weight upon some dis- 
tricts in New York, for instance, and in the New England States, 
than upon other districts in the West and South. I defy that BR ad 
tleman or anyone else to cite one broad canon of taxation advo- 
cated by any of the great writers that declares that men should pay 
a tax according to territory in support of a common government, 
instead of in proportion to their ability. In setting up this argu- 
ment he has gone back upon the teachings of all the great writers 
of past years and done violence to the well settled canons of taxa- 
tion. 

I will add, however, that while I do not maintain that all the 
writers on political economy in the past have advocated income-tax 
legislation, I do maintain that ont of a list of one hundred and 
twenty there are only four who have opposed the principles of 
income-tax legislation. 

I have simply to say that while these advocates of the principles 
of political economy do not all of them come out in express terms 
on the income tax, they adopt these principles as laid down by Adam 
Smith and such writers, For instance, Cooley, in his work on tax- 
ation, declares that taking everything together nothing can be more 
just, as a principle of taxation, than that every man should bear 
the burdens of the Government in proportion to his wealth. 

There are other authorities here that I should like to cite. I be- 
lieve it is recognized, as it has been quoted by gentlemen on both 
sides of the House, that ‘‘Dowell’s History of ‘Taxation and Taxes 
in England” is an authority, the author being unbiased. You will 
find in the second and third volumes of his work that he says that 
the key to the removal of the burdens of protective tariff is 
the income tax; that without that the great bulwark of protection 
could never have been destroyed; that without it the day which 
Adam Smith prophesied would never come, would have been waited 
for in vain. Let me recall the condition of England in 1776 as 

rtrayed by Adam Smith. I can see the gioom of that old man as 

e writes these sentences, 1 his despair of anything like 
free trade or the removal of the burdens of the protective tariff in 
that country: 

To expect, indeed, that the freedom of trade should ever be entirely restored in 
Great Bri is as absurd as to expect that an Oceania or Utopia should ever 
be established in it. 

He goes on to give his reasons, He says: 


Not only the prejudices of a. but what is much more unconquerable. 
the private interosts of many individuals, irresistibly oppose it. Were the offi- 
cers of the army to o with the same zeal and unanimity any reduction in 
the number of forces with which master manufacturers set themselves against 
every law that is likely to increase the number of their rivals in the home mar- 
ket; were the former to animate the soldiers, in the same manner as the latter in- 
flame their workmen, to attack with violence and outrage the proposers of 
any such regulation—to attempt to reduce the army would be as dangerous as it 
has now become to ae, diminish in any respect the monopoly which 
manufacturers have ob against us. 
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A little farther: 


This monopoly has so much increased the number of some particular tribes of 
them that, like an overgrown standing army, they have become formidable to the 
Government, and upon many intimidate the is ge are The member of 
Parliament who supports every proposal for strength this 
toacquire not only the reputation of understanding trads, but 
and influence with an order of men whose numbers and wealth 
great importance. A 

Now, it seems to me that what Iam about to read applies with 
special force to the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means: 

If he opposes th th trary, and still if he has authority enough 
te baphie fo thuvset ? ˙ nme ð v IIRS probity, DOE thA kighest 
rank, nor the greatest public services can protect him from the most infamous 
abuse and detraction, from personal insults, nor sometimes from real danger aris- 
ing from the insolent outrage of furious and disappointed monopolists. 

There is a picture of England in 1776 as drawn by Adam Smith. 
Dowell tells us how the system was changed through the agency of 
the income tax. To you men who are the friends of tariff reform, 
who believe that stracture should be built up on sound principles, 
Isay, you will never tear that structure down, never come effect- 
ually to the relief of the burdened masses of the country until you 
erect another structure, and put in the ke ne of that arch the 
principle that every man shall bear his burden in proportion to his 
ability to pay. [Loud and continued applause on the Democratic 
side.] 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
BELTZHOOVER] was next on the list. The Chair does not see 
him in his seat, and will recognize the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. COVERT]. 


[Mr. COVERT addressed the committee. See Appendix] 


Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Chairman, if I mey interrupt my friend, 
as the hour for a recess isnear at hand, if he desires to conclude 
his remarks this evening, I ask him to suspend long enough for 
us to get unanimous consent to extend this day session; or per- 
haps he will prefer to proceed in the morning. 

Mr. COVERT. I should be glad, Mr. Chairman, to be per- 
mitted to conclude my argument in the morning. I shall not 
occupy much more time. 

By unanimous consent, Mr. COVERT obtained permission to 
continue his remarks in the morning. 

The committee then rose; and the Speaker ha resumed 
the chair, Mr. RICHARDSON, from the Committee of the Whole, 
reported that they had had under consideration the bill H.R. 
4864, and had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Speaker, before the adjournment is an- 
nounced I ask leave to introduce two bills to be referred to the 
faint commission of Congress to inquire into the status of the 

ws organizing the Executive Departments, with leave to report 
at any time. 

The titles were read, and the bills were severally referred as 

uested. 
bill (H. R. 5529) to repeal section 311 ot the Revised Statutes 
of the United States. 

A bill (H. R. 5530) to regulate the making of property returns 

officers of the Government. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ought to 
have announced before leaving the Chair that no gentleman has 
asked for time to speak against the tariff bill at this eve 's ses- 
sion, so that any gentlemen desiring to speak on that side will 
have an opparin T 

The SPEAKER. The hour designated in the special order 
having arrived, the House will take a recess until 8 o'clock p. 
m., the evening session to be for debate only. The gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. BROOKSHIRE] will take the chair. 


EVENING SESSION. 
The recess having expired, the House was called to order at8 
-o’clock p. m. by Mr. BROOKSHIRE as Speaker pro tempore. 

The BARER pro tempore. The House is in session this 
evening, pursuant to the special order, for further considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide reve- 
nue for the Government, and for other purposes. 

The House resolved itself into Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, Mr. LANE in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the purpose of considering 
the tariff bill. 


ly, ee 
Penden — of 


TARIFF. 
Mr. KILGORE addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. McDANNOLD. Mr. Chairman, there is a remarkable 
unanimity of expression regarding the pe measure. Even 
its authors apologize for it and gentlemen on both sides of the 
House agree in denouncing it, though from far different stand- 
ps For myself, L will say that it pleases me no better than 

t does my earnest friend from Ohio [Mr. JOHNSON]. It seems 
eowardly for us to deal with the most important question that 


can come before this House in such a manner as to afford so 
limited relief to the millions who are suffering from the fraud 
called protection. The toilersof thiscountry pour gold into the 
coffers of the protected interests. Out of their meager savings 
they contribute their mite to enrich those who wax fat through 
fraud and false sare Protection never benefited the poor 
laborer with only his labor to sell. 

No tariff wall ever been raised against the free importa- 
tion of labor, and while that is true every provision of law that 
enhances the cost of commodities labor must buy while adding 
nothing to the wage that labor may demand, must of necessity 
rob the toiler for the benefit of the employer. It is only the 
rich who stand at the door of the Ways and Means Committee 
begging for protection. That committee never hears the pray- 
ers of the poor laborer save as they may come to their ears tn 
the form of a petition forced from them against their judgment 
by the terrorizing threats of favored monopolists. 

Sir, I believe most firmly in the right of petition. I believe 
the humblest citizen has a right to be heard before the highest 
tribunal in the land equally with the mosteminent. But, sir, I 
am free to say that the limit of this right has been exceeded 
since the honorable gentlemen of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee began the 5 of the pending bill. By warrant of 
the people and by the promptings of our own consciences, we 
were met in this 8 for a certain definite purpose. Never 


before in the history of this country have the people been so em- 
paes in their expression regarding our licy as at the 
general election. Never before have their Representatives 


approached their duty in this House so firmly bound. by the 

demand of their constituents. There was full a fair 

‘hearing” on the tariff question before the electorate in the last 
Presidential campaign. 

The American people then declared in the most unmistakable 
terms in favor of a tariff for revenue and against protection. 
Meeting here for the p of giving effect to this verdict, I 
claim, sir, that the interference of a protected manufacturer was 
a piece of impudence only possible in the case of men who have 
lost all sense of decency through their long years of l 
robbery. The very fact of their appearance before the Ways 
and Means Committee as mendicants for further favors, the very 
fact of their some change in a proposed law for the pur- 
poses of “protection,” was sufficient cause for the honorable 
chairman of that committee to show them the door. 

There is no warrant in the hands of that committee, nor of 
this House in any capacity, to frame a bill forthe purpose of pro- 
tection. It must be understood once and for all that revenue 
ceases where protection commences, and every proposition look- 
ing to the transfer of the proper revenue of the people into the 
posen ofthe monopolists, who have too long ruled in this Hall, 

at variance with honest Lae pat of government and, thank 
God, contrary to the commandsof a Democratic majority. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

I know the attempt is made to deceive the people with the 
false pretense that the workingmen are not to benefited 
by this legislation. The claim is that if by protective laws we 
ave the employer a chance to eae wages, then he will 
take care of the poor laborer. Fo e Soe upon this ab- 
surdity comes the threat that wages will be reduced if the tariff 
wall is lowered and the products of the pauper labor of foreign 
countries allowed to come in here free. 

One gentleman, with a degree of impudent audacity that is so 
extreme as to be amusing, declares that even the free gift of 
cargoes of foreign products would be a curse to the people who 
received them. at gentleman would have stood with uplifted 
hands in the wilderness and hurled his epithets at the Almight 
because he looked-with pity upon the escaping Israelites an 
rained manna upon them for their daily bread. The gentleman 
believes, apparently, that it would have been better for the chil- 
dren of Israel if they had been allowed to waste their time and 
energies in the raising of food in the wilderness, rather than to 
pick up their daily bread as a free gift of God. hter.] 

And we are told, eveh by some gentlemen on of the 
House, that we must not at this time too suddenly remove the 
people’s burdens, but must give them opportunity to recover 
from the business depression which every one knows to exist. 

Against this senseless sophistry it is ult to present a re- 
spectful ent. Charity may be exercised to those who 
have brought themselves to believe the tariff not a tax, but a 
real blessing, when they adduce the old time-worn stock argu- 
ments of their school. But when this argument proceeds from 
gentlemen whohave had the privilege of associating with Demo- 
crats and of econo truths honestly discussed, I will 


confess that I am tempted to substitute an expression of con- 
tempt for argument. 

There is neither logic nor truth in the claim. If protective 
raise this people from the present distress, then I say 


tariffs will 
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that no reduction of the tariff can ever be defended. If it is pos- 
sible to restore confidence to the business community or open 
avenues of employment to the hand of labor by retaining a law 
which the people have pronounced a monstrosity, then I sa; 
there can never be found warrant for lowering that tariff wal 
Look at the absurdity of the proposition. All enterprise is pros- 
trated in this country. In every one of the great industrial cen- 
ters laborers walk the streets in indleness, and cover their faces 
in shame as they approach the soup house to escape starvation. 
Under such circumstances the Democracy of the nation are 
asked to redeem the oe made in their platform. They 
are asked to remove the barriers which stand between labor and 
employment, and lo! they are told that they must withhold their 
hands, because, forsooth, labor is in distress, and it will not do 
to give it too t relief all at once. It is as if we sawa poor 
fellow struggling with a load upa steep hill, one of his legs 
manacled, and pro to give him greater strength by remoy- 
ing the bonds and leaving him free to exercise the faculties with 
which nature had endowed him. 

In such a case I presume the gentleman from Massachusetts 
woulddenounce the man proposing to give immediate relief and 
argue that it would not do to remove the bonds too suddenly. 
And I am sorry to say we have had evidence that if such a 
proposition under such circumstances were brought to the at- 
tention of the Democratic majority of the Democratic Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means there would be some timid souls so in- 
fluenced by the fetich of proren that they would ask us togo 
slowly and not give too immediate relief to the man ready to 
sink under his burdens. [Laughter.] 

Sir, lam at loss for words with which to fitly characterize 
such senseless arguments against the establishment of conditions 
of freedom in this country. It is true that labor seeks employ- 
ment. It is true that workingmen seek soup houses for the 
necessities of life. But, because this is true, I demand the most 
certain relief by a removal of every vestige of protection from 
our statute books, 

Let us turn for a moment to a consideration of one of the in- 
dustries that has been represented by petitioners for further 
bounty. I refer to that of iron mining. Away up in Minnesota 
there has been discovered an iron range that is so rich as to 
have overthrown all previous experience in this or any other 
country. 


The Mesaba range opens a new era in the production of iron | j 


and steel. It is a misnomer to call its development iron mining. 
All they have to do is to scrape off a few feet of superincumbent 
earth with a steam shovel, and then the same steam shovel 
dumps the 70 per cent ore into the cars ready for transportation 
to the mills, where American laborers stand idle awaiting em- 
loyment. Let me ask any apologist for protection in this 
Fous what he would say to the man who proposed toerect bar- 
riers between those mines and the furnaces? What would he 
say to the man who argued that labor must be deprived of this 
bounty of nature? Would it be possible toconvinceany sensible 
man that labor in this country would be benefitted by some pro- 
vision that made it more difficult to secure that rich ore? 

Is it not true, rather, that everything that makes it easier for 
the laborers in forge or shop to secure this ore for their indus- 
tries isso much to their own benefit? If now some inventor 
would provide a way by which that ore could be placed at once 
in the ds of the laborers free of cost of transportation, would 
it not tend to increase the wages of labor? But the whole the- 
ory of protection rests upon the contrary assumption. It de- 
mands that this iron ore shall be burdened with increased cost 
before it can be touched by labor. It demands this in the name 
of protection of American laboring men. 

hat, sir, would be the effect of maintaining the present in- 
iguitous tariff tax on iron ore? Would it not be to enhance the 
value of the Mesaba range? Is there a 8 in this House 
50 ignorant of the simplest principles of economics and the or- 
dinary routine of business as not to know that the announcement 
of the failure of a Democratic Congress to remove this tax would 
be followed by an immediate rise in the price of stock in this 
range? And, sir, if labor seeks employment and star ves because 
of its lack, will some gentleman standing for N explain 
how it can be relieved either by postponing the day of relief or 
by limiting its seope? 

And there is one point that must not be overlooked in the dis- 
cussion of this question of tariff and wages. Since the enactment 
of the first tariff bill for raising revenue in this country the 
beneficiaries of indirect taxation have been constantly chang- 
ing their ground, as they found it necessary for the defense of 
their increasing exactions. In the early days it was affirmed 
that a tariff for protection was necessary because of the higher 
rate of wages prevailing in thiscountry. Then it was claimed 
that the manufacturer must have protection in order that he 
might reap some of the benefits accruing to the laboring men 


because of conditions that enabled workingmen to demand 
higher wages than those ruling in foreign lands. 
here can be no mistake about this. Everyone who has stud- 
ied the progress of this tariff legislation is familiar with the 
fact I have quoted. High wages were a condition precedent to 
the enactment of a tariff. They were the natural results of a 
new country with natural opportunities not yet monopolized. 
There were avenues of employment open to the hand of labor 
everywhere. No man could depress labor below that reward 
ble to be gained by the application of effort to the natural 
opportunities which then abounded. Let any gentleman on this 
side of the House turn to the letters of Thomas Jefferson and he 
will find full support of my present statement. 

I do not for a moment defend the policy which was thus estab- 
lished for the porpere of diverting from labor its just rewards. 
Tlook back with admiration upon the life and teachings of Thomas 
Jefferson. I believe him to have been one of the purest patriots 
whose lives have shed luster upon their country. But neither 
do I believe that Thomas Jefferson can be quoted in favor even 
of a system to which he gave his assent under the light that was 
before him. He was a man of progress, and as a man of progress 
was a worthy founder of the Democratic party as it stands before 
the people to-day. 

But it would be as illogical to demand a return to those meth- 
ods of transporting the mails advised by Thomas Jefferson as to 
ask that a system of taxation which has been demonstrated, in 
the 3 —5 of the nation’s experience, to be fruitful of crime and 
injustice to the producing classes should be sustained forever 
simply because the light of the close of the nineteenth century 
had not shone on the patriot who at its opening demanded the 
best he could conceive for the plain people. 

We find, then, that high wages preceded the enactment of the 
tariff law. They were the excuse for its enactment. For nearly 
a century the people have had cumulating proofs of the folly of 
supposing that manufacturers and other forestallers protected 
by a Federal law would bestow in wages any part of the plunder 
p in their hands under cover of law. The unwelcome con- 

ession has been forced from the mouths of defenders of the sys- 
tem on this floor that the only way in which the laborer could 
secure a portion of this tariff bounty was by the maintaining of 
labor unions. And then the further confession has been wrung 
from these same gentlemen that capitalists thus protected are 
ustified in wasting hundreds of thousands of dollars in aneffort 
to break the force of labor or ons by a lockout of strikers. 

The old cry has been silenced by the 1 of events, and now 
it is impudently claimed that high Se date epend upon the tariff, 
the same tariff which was ma Sse use wages were high. 
It is only the tenderfoot in the protection camp who now asks 
for a tariff on the ground his fatherheld. It isonly the tender- 
foot in the Republican camp who now prates of the infant in- 
dustry, while a tariff is levied to protect the forest primeval and 
to stimulate the flow of salt wells. But they must have some 
falsehood with which to humbug the people, and they throng 
the corridors of this House and demand license for further 
tribute, taking under the more modern plea that if the employer 
be protected by a tariff bounty he will thus be enabled to pay 
higher wages to his workmen. 

Sir, Lam tired of this special pleading with which this dis- 
cussion of the tariff bill has been characterized. It is to me a 
pitiable sight when men come into this Hall under the warrant 
of the Democratic party and beg for a high tax on collars and 
cuffs for the alleged benefit of workingmen in their district 
when they know that the employers in every manufactory will 
seek labor in the cheapest market and hold wages down to the 
lowest limit, whether the tariff be 75 per cent or 7,500 per cent. 

y there have been indications in this House that the 
sentiment of this people has found echo and lodgment in the 
hearts and minds of a vast majority of the gentlemen who stand 
for the Democratic party on this floor. Never before in the his- 
tory of this country have the pages of the record of this House 
so bristled with arguments in favor of a greater freedom. No 
longer do we hear men e under the cowardly eva- 
sions of tariff reform.“ ere are, it is true, still a few gentle- 
men wearing the garb of the Democracy who have failed to see 
the trend of events. But they are in an insignificant minorit, 
and will be overwhelmed in the tide which has obliterated all 
signs of cowardice in the demand for free trade. That is no 
longer a tabooed expression among men who stand for Democ- 
racy. No apology for the expression is heard and everyone 
who has noted the progress of this debate must have been im- 
pressed with the fact that the day of evasions has passed, I trust 
never to return. [Applause.] 

I am aware, sir, that the pending bill is but a step in the righs 
direction, even with all the improvements that have been placed 
upon it in the House since it cme from the hands of the com- 
mittee. I, too, have been strongly tempted to stand for the com- 
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mittee in response to the appeals of its illustrious chairman. 
Long before I entered this House I had learned to look upon him 
with admiration, and my experience here has strengthened the 
feeling of regard and esteem I am proud to affirm for him. But, 
sir, I have voted against every proposition to increase the bur- 
dens of the people and in favor of every proposition looking to 
their diminution. And even yet the bill is far from perfect. 

But it is a step, and a step in the right direction. And here, 
pleading for the rights of the great plain people of this country, 
pleading in behalf of a policy that I believe must be adopted if 
American institutions are to stand, I eccept this bill with all its 
imperfections, with the words that have to all worthy seekers 
after better things an ever increasing force, 

I do not ask to see the other shore, 
One step is enough for me. 

And, sir, I believe this is but a step in the reform of our fiscal 
ae The people have demanded a reduction of tariff taxa- 

on because they have learned something ofitsincidence. They 
have discovered thata tariff tax levied upon any product of labor 
must necessarily be added to the cost of that material and in- 
cluded in the selling price; they have discovered that, because 
of this, every dollar of such taxation is pata by the consumer, 
and I have had practical demonstration of the fact that the ex- 
1 of the honorable gentleman from Ohio made upon this 

oor has met with the hearty approval of my constituents. He 
said, I would rather tax what men have than what they need.“ 

For this, among many other reasons, I am in favor of the in- 
come tax. I note the argument upon this floor, that this is a 
war measure; that it is inquisitorial; that it offers a premium 
to perjury. There is a simple answer to be made to these argu- 
ments. In presenting them the opponents of an income tax con- 
fess the whole case. They expose their poverty. They teach 
every one capable of following a logical statement that there is 
no fair argument against the proposed tax known to them. Was 
it a war measure? Then, indeed, it may be said that this same 
argument applies to the increased tariff tax which the country 
is aying to-day and was never thought of until the rebellion. 

fs t inquisitorial? Then what shall be said of our personal- 
property tax? What shall be said of the army of special ap- 

Praisers, and the inspectors who line the docks at which are 
ded gentlemen of wealth and intelligence on their way back 
from Europe? Are those inspectors there for any other purpose 
than that of inquiring into the private affairs and searching 
through the trunks of the e ee! And they tell us that 
this offers a premium toperjury. Every inspector of the custom- 
house examining the baggage of an incoming passenger, every 
act in the appraisal department is an indication of the fact that 
tariff taxation tends to promote perjury. 

But, sir, there is a strong reason why these gentlemen oppose 
the income tax. You will have noticed that immediately upon 
the proposition to include this tax in the pending measure there 
were protests received from all the large centers of trade. 
From the boards of trade, from chambers of commerce, from 
clubs, where congregate men who wax fat in traflic, came pro- 
tests against what they termed the iniquitous proposition. I 
can readily understand why these gentlemen should fear an in- 
come tax. They have been in the habit of escaping all such 
taxation because the Federal Government haslevied its tax upon 
products of labor, commodities dealt in by these gentlemen, and 
they have simply included the tax in the selling price of their 

and the consumer has paid itentirely. 

This is the lesson that the people have learned of the incidence 
of taxation. They want a tax that will stay put. [Laughter.] 
They wantatax that will compel those receiving large incomes to 

_ pay their just proportion of the expense of the Government. They 
want a tax that will not hurt or I those who pay it; a tax 
which is only for revenue; a tax which reaches property not 
otherwise burdened; a tax on those who ask the most and have 
hitherto paid the least; a tax which corrects gross iniquities 
which have been created under an unjust system. I know the 
argument is made that the income tax can be shifted as well as 
that upon a product of labor. That this is not true can be easily 
demonstrated. 

Let it be noted that Ido not claim that this tax can not in any 
degree be shifted from the burdens of the person who originally 
pays it. But I do claim that less than any other tax thus far 

evied in this country, or in any other, so far as I know, can 
this be shifted. I will give an illustration of the tendency of 
this tax to stay put. If a tax, either at the custom-house or in 
the form of excise, should be levied upon any product of human 
industry, it must of necessity be included in the selling price of 
the commodity. If this tax should amount to 100 per cent of 
the cost of the article, it must still be included in the selling 


ce. 
get if an income tax should be made equal to 100 per cent 
that is, should include the entire income—it is perfectly appar- 


ent that no part of it could be shifted from the burden of the 
citizen so taxed, for if any addition were made to any itemsupon 
which the income was based and the income thereby increased, 
the 100 per cent of the tax would include the last addition. This 
is a demonstration of the tendency of the income tax as against 
the possibilities of a tax upon a product of labor. There may 
be isolated instances in which some portion of the income tax 
levied upon the returns for property peculiarly situated may be 
added to the rent of that property, but these cases are so iso- 
lated as not to furnish valid exception to the rule, that the 
moomo tax once paid tends to the condition of justice I have 
noted. : 

It is objected to this tax that publicity attaches toit, that the 
world may know what each citizen pays. I believe that this ob- 
jection is one of the strongest arguments in favor of the pro- 
os tax. It is a matter of comment that in the towns and vil- 
ages of this country, where the revenue for the support of the 
local government is derived from taxation almost entirely direct, 
there is more public discussion, and that more careful scrutiny 
is made of a proposition for the purchase ofa dozen brooms than 
is had in this House over a bill to expend millions of dollars. 
The reason for this is clear. 

The people understand that they are to be taxed for the cost 
of the brooms if the taxation is direct; but if it is to be levied in 
the form of a tariff tax at the custom-house, and is to come out 
of one great fund—which some men believe the foreigner pays. 
and others believe somebody else but themselves pay, but all 
are conscious of the fact that no one pays when he can escape 
the tendency is to extravagance, to the creation of debt, forming 
an unnecessary burden upon the industries of the country. It is 
the secrecy of the protective system that has endeared it to the 
rich. No one but the protected has ever been able to tell just 
what the gains have n under this system. Its secrecy and 
insidiousness have been its strength. Its indirect action is re- 

msible for its continued existence, and for the blindness of 
those who pay it. Not so with an income tax; everyone can 
know, and take an interest in knowing, just how much his neigh- 
bor pays in proportion to the amount he pays, and each citizen 
is interested to see that it is economically expended. 

Let it be remembered that the Democratic party is committed 
to the principle that no tax can be justified except it be for the 
purpose of revenue. This is, to my min4, one of the strongest 
arguments in favor of this measure. Under it I believe that 
rich law makers will be more willing to practice economy in 
legislation, for they will realize that lavishness in appropriation 
will hurt them. They will then, indeed, be paying money out 
of their own pockets—a new sensation for many of the million- 
aires in this country. It will be looked upon as a disaster in- 
stead of a political blessing for men who will be forced to pay 
from their own incomes a portion of the tax necessary to recoup 
the Treasury. 

It is objected that true returns will not be made, and that the 
income tax will encourage perjury. It is a strange comment 
upon the condition of public morals that these arguments are 
found in the press of our great centers of wealth, and that the 
are uttered here upon this floor by gentlemen who claim hig 
standing in the community as representatives of the wealth and 
intelligence of the country. Is it true that these gentlemen who 
have waxed fat from the profits of 1211 class legislation have 
become so d=moralized that they will all swear to a falsehood in 
order to continue the exemption from taxation which they have 
hitherto enjoyed? 

Isit possible that wealth and intelligence in this country must 
be coupled with so lax a regard for truth, with so elastic a con- 
science that an oath will be taken to save a small portion of an 
abundant income? Is it possible that after one hundred years of 
experience in raising revenue for the support of the Government 
by means of a tax upon the consumption of the people, which 
tax must necessarily have been paid most largely by the poorer 
classes, that now the proposition to levy an equable and just tax 
upon incomes awakens suspicion that the better classes, so-called, 
have become so corrupt that they will be universal perjurers? 

The contrary claim is made in this House in regard to the so- 
called upper classes upon other occasions, and it seems to me that 
if the fears of these gentlemen were justified it would have been 
a kindness to suppress them. And I want to give these oppo- 
nents of the income tax who raise this objection a single hint. 
There are other ways of escaping taxation than by perjury, and 
it is a sorry lesson in these days of soup-houses and paupers for 
those who stand as exemplars of the highest forms of civiliza- 
tion to openly avow their belief that the wealthy American Fee 
ple will resort to perjury in order to escape the proper burdens 
of government. I will confess to a desire to shield some of these 
favored pets of fortune from temptation to falseswearing. Ican 
imagine with what pain some of the denizens of the tenderloin 
districts of New York and Boston will look upon a proposition 
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that their dainty sae must be Wanghts mar a check for the 
vulgar purpose of ng a tax. ughter. 

1 — itis a pad thing to place extra temptation in the path- 
way of these gentlemen. They have little to occupy their time, 
save in spending money. They have little to keep them in the 
straight paths of virtue. They illustrate the statement thatthe 
devil finds much for idle hands to do. 

Just one word in regard to the suggestion that this is a war 
tax. I want to remind the gentlemen upon thisside of the House 
that they are now taking a step to rectify what seems to me to 
have been the most unjustifiable course in the adjustment of 
taxation at the close of the war. 

Look back at the legislation from 1866to 1884 and you will find 
that in every instance the effort was made to remove the bur- 
dens from the shoulders of the rich, while increasing those that 
rested upon the poor. We repealed the income tax, which 
touched no man engaged in manual labor. We repealed—and 
claimed in doing so that we were helping the cause of labor—a 
tax upon bank checks and notes, with terrible sarcasm assuring 
the laboring men of this country that when they drew their 
checks upon their bankers they would be saved the necessity of 
this 2-cent tax. 

We removed the tax upon the strictly revenue articles of 
coffee and tea under the shallow cry of a free breakfast table,” 
while we increased the tax upon the table itself, the cloth which 
covered it, the plates, the cups, the spoons, the knives and forks, 
the napkins, and everthing that went to make up that un- 
taxed breakfast table.” And we did this well understandin 
that the tax which was removed was one which had been pai 
into the Government Treasury, while the tax which remained 
and was increased was one which was paid to a petted manu- 
facturer. 

The Democratic party has always been, and is now, the friend 
of the poor. It isa party composed as a whole of poor but pa- 
triotie men. And, Mr. Chairman, all over the mighty West 
and South our people almost toa man favor an income tax. They 
are for it without regard to party Democrats, eg Pop- 
ulists, and Prohibitionists. It is demanded by all. Pass sucha 
law, reasonable in its provisions and not too drastic, and the rich 
who have so long been favored ers their proportion of the 
taxes, while the common people will rise up and call you blessed. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. STOCKDALE addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 

[Mr. LYNCH addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, Istated when 
I had the honor to address the committee this morning that the 
income tax, so far from being a new thing, was a system of taxa- 
tion which had been adopted in all times by all democracies 
everywhere, and I illustrated that statement by citing the laws 
of Solon in Athens. I had intended to extend my remarks in 
the RECORD, but owing tothe kindness of a fellow-member I have 
the unexpected opportunity of finishing them now. 

I shall proceed to cite other instances of the imposition of in- 
come taxes as matters of contemporaneous history; to tell where 
they exist, and how they have been received. 

Of all nations on the face of the globe next to America Great 
Britain, the mother country, to-day is most nearly a pure De- 
mocracy, if we except the cantons of Switzerland, which are 
more purely democratic than either Great Britain or America. 
In Great Britain there has been an income tax for fifty years. 
The rate was 6d. on the pound in 1893, and it is 7d. this year, 1894; 
which amounts to about 3 per cent. Under that law are exempt 
all incomes under £150, about $750. In addition to that, incomes 
under £400 are subject to an abatement of £120 in the payment. 
There are also other exemptions which I will not dwell upon 
now. The total revenue derived from this source in the last fiscal 
year was £13,240,000 sterling, which is equivalent to $66,200,000 
of our currency. 

As to how the income tax has worked in Great Britain, it is 
worthy of notice that it was imposed there, just as it is bein 
imposed here, in aid of tariff reformation, because it was foun 
necessary at the beginning of tariff reformation that other aux- 
iliary taxes should be resorted to. So far from being unpopular in 
Great Britain, the income tax has become more and more popu- 
lar all the time, and has been the elastic feature of British taxa- 
tion, the one thing which varies while other things, the altera- 
tion of which would disturb business interests, remain stationary. 

In Switzerland, the purest democracy on the face of the globe 
to-day, they have gone so far that in Zurich and some other can- 
tons they, by constitutional enactment, require that indirect tax- 
ailən shall be no further imposed upon the people. Under the 
head direct taxation they class the income tax. Here, how- 
ever, under our Supreme Court decision, an income tax has been 
held not to be a direct tax. In Zurich, Geneva, Berne, Basle, 
and in nearly all the cantons of Switzerland an income tax ex- 
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ists, and in every case it isa progressive tax with exemptions. 
So far from being unpopular, it exists and is being extended by 
the demand of the people and is as popular as any tax can be. 


In Prussia the income tax has existed for twenty years. The 
exemptions are incomes under 900 marks, and in the case of in- 
comes not exceeding 3,000 marks 50 marks in the taxable in- 
come are exempted for each child in the family under 14 years 
of age; a very beautiful exemption, one founded upon a right 
principia and one that I would like to see engrafted upon this 


The rate is graded. Incomes under 1,200 marks pay 1 per 
cent. Incomes over 3,000 marks pay 2 per cent; incomes over 
10,000 marks pay 3 per cent. The tax has been in operation there 
twenty years, with no changes except to lower the rates upon the 
lower incomes and to raise the rates upon the higher incomes, 
and, I believe, though not quite certain, to inerease exemptions. 
But, as the German Empire has become more and more demo- 
cratic, as Prussia has ceased to be an absolute monarchy and 
has become a limited constitutional monarchy with democratic 
features, the income tax has taken a more important place in 
the system, because, as I said this morning, it is an equal and 
therefore a democratic tax. 

In Bremen, one of the old free towns, but now a part of the 
German Empire—and, if you except Switzerland and the cities 
of Italy, the places where democratic principles had their first 
birth on the Continent of Europe, free republican institutions, 
was in the Hanse towns—in Bremen the income tax has been in 
existence for forty years, with a rate at present of 4 per cent. And 
when the income goes over 6,000 marks the rate is increased. 

In Bavaria there has been an income tax for forty-five years. 

In Austria the income tax is progressive, the rate rising in 

roportion to the income, from 8+ to 20 per cent of net income. 

he yield from this source in that poor monarchy last year was 
$10,000,000. The tax has been in existence since the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. The exemptions are laborers’ wages, 
interests on deposits in savings banks, and incomes not exceed- 
ing 315 florins, about $113.80. 

in Italy $45,000,000 was raised on income tax last year. 

I will say nothing more about that. 

These are some of the many instances. If you will take the 
history of those countries, you will find that just in proportion 
as they have become democratic, just as the idea has grown that 
the common people had rights which somebody was bound to 
respect, just in that proportion the privileged e ceased to 
have complete exemption from taxation and the old systems 
have been followed by income tax and inheritance tax, and the 
poorer class of people, as they ought to be, get the benefit of the 
exemptions, where there are any exemptions at all. 

With this principle of equality of sacrifice before him, let 
each American citizen institute a comparison between tariff tax- 
ation—nota protective tariff, for I do not care to enter into that 
now, but a tariff for revenue only on the one hand, and an in- 
come tax upon the other. With the idea of equal sacrifice in 
your mind, the first thing thatstrikes you is that all tariff taxa- 
tion is a tax upon consumption—upon what one wears and eats, 
upon the freights which one ships, upon the passage which he 
pays the railroad; some sort of consumption, either for transpor- 
tation or things eatable or wearable—things destroyed in the 
using, The next thing that strikes you is this: That the meas- 
ure of taxes upon consumption, like the tariff upon imports, is 
things consumed. 

Think of it. 

The other measure, the income tax, is value received. Take 
it as a question, not of protection at all, but a question of 
taxation by tariff for revenue only on the one hand and by 
income tax on the other. Which one of these two systems 
most nearly demands and secures equality of sacrifice from 
each citizen in proportion to his ability to support the state? 
Do men eat or wear clothes or take medicine in proportion to 
their ability to pay taxes? Do they pay in proportion to ability 
when they pay on the amount of salt consumed by them, or on 
the amount of sugar or quinine. clothing, coal, tools, or imple- 
ments of trade and of agriculture, of silk even, or of broadcloth? 
To a certain extent in the cases of silks and broadcloths and 
wines, they do. Take the wife of my friend and colleague from 
Texas, or the wife of any other man of the middle classes who 
wears silk. She consumes very much more than one-hundredth 
part as much silk as somebody’s else wife worth a hundred times 
as much; so that even in luxuries the tax upon consumption is 
not in proportion to financial ability. 

Take tea, reamed here J upon which an import duty is 
levied now or has been levied in the past by the United States 
and paid by the consumer, and the amount of these things con- 
sumed by the poor man amounts to almost as much as the con- 
sumption by the rich man. In some cases it amounts to more, 
absolutely. Take salt, for example. The poor man consumes 
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more salt than the rich, because it is the only sort of condiment 
to make his food palatable which he uses at all, and because salt 
meat and salt fish constitute a larger part of his food. Other 
men dispense with it to a very large extent, That is true also 
of quinine, a medicine upon which a tariff tax used to be levied, 
but is not now. It is true concerning tobacco, and a great many 
other things. 

You levy an import duty upon steel rails and locomotives. 
Who pays the tax? Why the railroads do in the first instance; 
but after awhile and ultimately the people who take passage 
upon the railroads, or who OTE receive freights—shifting 
it around among them; and chiefly those who ship or receive 
bulkly articles of freight like agricultural products. The poor 
farmer“ the forgotten man”—must pay the piper. It is paid 
by the consumer also, shifting more or less from one to the 
other; now the consumer upon the one hand pays it and now the 
farmer upon the other loses it. The railroads do not Bey, it. It 
is the people who pay it. Is it paid in proportion to the erg A 
of the citizen to support the Government? Not at all. Butit 
paid in proportion to the necessities of production and con- 
sumption, 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. James H. Canfield says: 


We need cheap transportation. Up to 1883 we had paid $10,000,000 more 
than we ought, more than was necessary for the track which is laid within 
this State. 


Meaning the State of Kansas. Upon this, asa part of their 
capital invested in the plant, the s had to earn interest. 
I fare computed 6 ra cent upon that; if the railroads got it, 
and I suppose they did, it amounts to $600,000 a year paid by the 

ple as a bonus, for which the railroads did not get the bene- 

t even, but which passed through them from the le on its 
way to the protected manufacturers. He also t‘ one 
firm alone in Wisconsin engaged in manufacture of agricultural 
implements largely for the Western trade paid in a single year 
more than $30,000 of increased price on the iron and steel which 
it used.” 

Who paid it? In what proportion? In proportion to . 
Not at AL In proportion to needs, and needs of what? Chiefly 
the needs of agriculture—tilling the soil—the primitive occupa- 
tion of man, and the least liberally rewarded occupation in this 
country. 

But Mr, Chairman, a main objection to tariff taxation or to 
any form whatsoever of taxation on consumption, even when 
levied only for revenue (and although I do not want now to get 
involved in the protection argument, a fortiori, when levied for 
protection with higher rates), consists in the fact that it taxes 
the man with the most children most; and as my friend and col- 
league from Mississippi and I come from districts where chil- 
dren are numerous, it becomes important that we should think 
of this feature in the operation of the law. 

With the same wealth as the man of small or of no family, the 
man of large family is at an industrial disadvantage anyhow. 

He who has the rger family has the heavier drain upon his 
resources. So that this tax upon consumption is not only unjust 
and unequal as between persons, but worse than that, is,as has 
been well said, a tax not upon the person, but upon the family.” 
Men are made to pay taxes in proportion as they have obeyed 
the Biblical injunction to multiply exceedingly and people the 
earth, 

It is peruse owing to an instinctive desire to harmonize Re- 
publican f ies with Republican taxation that it has become 
an appalling fact in certain sections of this country, Mr. Chair- 
man, that motherhood is unfashionable. 

A tariff on necessaries and personal and family comforts, as a 
revenue tax, can not be supported by any sound logic unless it 
be the logic of necessity. It is, as a system of equal taxation, 
only one grade farther removed from barbarous fiscal methods 
than the poll tax or the business license tax, and has not, us the 
latter frequently has, the excuse of being a police regulation. 
But for the theory of protection a tariff on necessaries and com- 
forts, when not a necessity of state, would be too crude a form 
of taxation to be seriously debated in any civilized country. 

In addition to its inequality, it is an reva | inelastic sys- 
tem. When revenue is most needed you get the least revenue, 
When revenue is least needed you get the most revenue. In 
times of war (and this was well illustrated in the war of 1812 and 
in the war between the States), when most reyenue is needed, 
commerce on the sea being disturbed—maritime insurance rates 
being unduly inflated because of the risk of vessels liable to be 
attacked by privateers—imports pracy cease, and revenue 
ceases. In times of prosperity, when you can largely get along 
without it, then revenue increases. ; 

So it leads to a system which has been in voguein America, the 
only civilized country in the world where it has been in vogue, of 
not having any“ budget:” it leads to a system of fitting your ex- 
penditures to the amount of money you have in the N 


instead of first settling what amount of money is needed for the 
economical administration of the Government and subsequently 
8 to collect that amount of money and that amount only 


m the people. It is the very opposite, therefore, of an eco- 
nomical system of taxation. It to thriftlessness, careless- 
ness, and extrayagance of taxation. And when the element of 
fancied protection to labor and real advantage to capital in cer- 
tain industries protected by tariff rates from competition enter 
into the problem, it not only is uneconomical, if I may frame a bad 
English word, but it is antieconomical, because there is a positive 
bonus offered to extravagance. Extravagrance grows by feed- 
ing upon protection. Protection in turn grows by feeding upon 
extravagance; and each grows by feeding upon itself. 

The people of the United States have been for several years 
spending half a billion dollars a year, which is $8 yearly for each 
man, woman, and child in this country. This is the amount which 
the heads of families pay to the Federal Government outside of 
what they Pay tothe manufacturers; foralthough all this taxis not 
collected by import duties, a great deal of it is, and all of it is 
on consumption; and in internal revenue taxes and import duties 
each head of a family pays more than he pays for State, county, 
and municipal taxes; but he does not know it. 

The consequence is that while he watches his member of the 
State Legislature like a hawk and keeps the State down to such 
a condition of revenue that it can not out satisfactorily the 
duties of statehood, he does not watch the National Government, 
butallowsallsorts of extravagance and jobs to be carried through. 
If the citizen yearly saw a statement of the tax as it is ac y 

d by him— eral tax 5 long do you suppose 

e would allow 350-odd politicians in this House, ab-odd politi- 

cians in the other House, and 200, 000 of them in the Executive De- 
partments to fleece him and to feed upon him? 

Tariff taxation, therefore, isinelastic. It is unequal. It is un- 
economical, and if it is protective in its features it is antieconom- 
ical. The income-tax payers, the men of wealth and influence, 
would soon inaugurate a reform in the expenditures of this 
country; and, after all, it is upon the expenditure side of the 
ledger that the reformation is tobe made. The yer would 
not put up so easily with fraudulent pensions. The nine manufac- 
turing States of Union, which have by the 1 
tem drawn to themselves over half of the wealth of the en 
country, would be interested in enforcing economy of expendi- 
ture, instead of being, as they are now, directly interested in 
encouraging extravagance. 

Now, speaking of elasticity of taxation, itmay be answered that 
all taxes are wanting in elasticity. à 

That is true to some extent, but a tariff tax is least elastic of 
all, because when revenues are superabundant, or when a defi- 
ciency is threatened and a change intariff taxation is demanded 
in order to increase or to decrease revenue, you disturb all the 
business interests of the country, and necessarily hurt them while 
you are doing it, so that you have a system that all men hesitate 
to touch, whether for the purpose of raising or lowering it. So 
the tariff taxes are the least elastic of all taxes. Income taxes 
are the most elastic of all, for the reason that the rates can be 
raised or lowered with the minimum disturbance to business inter- 
ests. ~ 
Let us now take another point of view. Let us consider the 
cost of collection. An income tax costs one-third less to collect 
a given amount than tariff taxes do. In support of that I will 
read to you from Richard T. Ely's book, Taxation in American 
States and Cities, pages 90 and 91: > 

For the first twenty-five years of the existence of our Federal Government 
the a cost of collec: the customs duties was a little less than 4 per 
cent, while it is now about 3 per cent. The cost of collecting all Federal rev- 
enues during the od immediately following the civil war was between 
8 and 4 per cent. o customs duties cost now 8 per cent to collect, while 
the Income tax cost only 2 cent. It was the cheapest tax collected, ex- 
cept the tax on national banks, which cost nothing to collect. 

The above is based upon a statement by Senator SHERMAN in 
a speech on the income tax in the United States Senate, Jau- 
uary 25, 1871, and I think the fact will not be denied by any Re- 
publican or by any opponent of an income tax. The cost was 2 

r cent, and learned and distinguished gentlemen from the 

tate of New York stand up here and urge as an objection to an 
income tax that it is “dificult and we to collect,” with 
history staring them in the face. And in England and Switzer- 
land the tables show that it doesnot cost as much as it cost here 
at the time it was in vogue. 

Besides that, tariff taxes not only cost 3 per cent to collec 
they cost that much for the part which reaches the Fede 
Treasury. God only knows how much they cost the citizen for 
that part which reaches the pockets of the manufacturers. 

But it is said that an income tax is difficult of assessment and 
is easily evaded. In this connection will quote again from Prof. 
Ely’s Taxation in American States and Cities: 


It is said that it is difficult to assess it fairly. It is meomparably more 
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difficult to assess a personal property tax fairly. It is so much easier to 
assess an income tax that assessors sometimes first assess a man's income, 
and then on the basis of that estimate his eonan personal 2 This 
spen is sometimes followed in the cit; in Baltimore. It is, eed, on 
account that a part of the prejudice against the income tax exists. I 
do not intend to express any condemnation of men of large means as a class, 
{but you will find among them, as in all classes of society, 5 per- 
sons. Now, these found the income tax a less easy tax to evade than the 
Personal property tax, and precisely on that account they raised a hue and 
cry, which i by reason of their control over influential newspapers attracted 
‘undue attention. In the case of the Federal income tax its very excellence 
‘was turned it. A chief objection to it was that it accomplished ex 
actly what it was intended to accomplish. 
No one pretends that the publication of the valuation of a man's personal 
pre will injure him in any way or destroy his credit; that was alleged 
With reference to income tax. Why the difference? Because the one was 
more nearly accurate than the other. No one attaches any importance to 
the publication in the newspapers of personalestates taxed in New York and 
Brooklyn, but importance was attached to the income-tax returns. 
Any man who is honest must confess that it is easier to discover income 
than personal property. I owna promissory note, but where it is I do not 
know. How cana tax assessor find it? If he finds it, how can he tell what 


itis worth? Ido not know myself, 

It may be , and it may not be paid. If I receive my income from it in 
the shape of interest that is somet which I know. Ihave some copy- 
rights. What are they worth? I do not know. How can an assessor tell? 

hat income they yield during any one year is a matter which I know well 
enough. How can an assessor find any evidence of the fact that I am the 
owner of acopyright? There is not one assessor in a thousand to whom it 
ever occurs that such a form of personal property exists. 

If, however, I derive an income from my promissory note and from my 
copyrights, it is erogena probable that I may give some evidence of the 
receipt of income. The style in which I live, the property I purchase, and a 
thousand and one acts give evidence of e. It is not asserted that it is 
always an easy thing to tell what income is; but itis incomparably easier 
than to discover intangible property. The facts just given are merely typ- 
ical. Every business man can duplicate them. Anyone who is willing to 
accept the taxation or panona: property as a just and proper mode of taxa- 
tion, and at the same e object to an income tax on the ground that it is 

uisitorial in nature, and that income can not be fairly must not 
be surprised if either his intelligence or his sincerity is called in question. 


As I have said, there can be no excuse for tariff taxation from a 
revenue standpoint even, except the dire necessities of the state 
and the opportunity afforded thereby to tax luxuries. If there 
be any excuse for a tariff tax on necessaries and family comforts 
at all, it is to be found in the protection theory. The fancied 
benefits of the protection theory furnish lifeblood to the tariff 
taxation system. Now, let us examine the protection theory, in 
as far as it touches this e for afew moments. Protec- 
tionists themselves, Mr. Chairman, have deserted every liue of 
defense which they have dug around their pet theory except 
one. The last ditch in which they now hide and from which 
they now shoot is the contention that protection raises wages of 
laborers in the countries which adopt the system. 

A great deal has been said upon this subject, but I will read 
something from Prof. Ely's Problems of To-day, a book by the 
way, which I commend, not only upon this subject but upon a 
great many others, to the careful reading of the House: 

But is American labor, after all, protected? Let us at once go to the 
heart of things. If I have anything to sell, it is conceivable that I may be 
helped in two ways by Government. Tosay that I want to sell a thing means 
simply that I want to get something else for it. I sell that I may buy. 
Money simply comes in asa medium. A farmer sells corn for money, and 
with that mo buys shoes. Corn is really exchanged for shoes, and money 
is used as a medium merely to facilitate exchange. Now. if government in 
some Way can increase the pie — of those t which [ wish to buy, Imay 
be benefited. More will be offered me for what I have to sell. On the other 
hand, if Government can diminish the supply of the article I want to sell, I 
can get more for it, and I am benefited. How stands the case with the wage 
receiver? What has he to sell? The commodity, labor, and nothing else. 
With that commodity (labor) he must purchase all other thin, Now, what 
is Government doingfor him? Is Government rendering la scarce and 
commodities plentiful? On the contrary, no duty is put on labor. Labor 
comes in free. Not only that; our protectionists are helping to increase the 
supply of labor and to keep its price down. 


And right in that connection I will say that you never seeany 
of these trade journals from Pennsylvania which do not tell you 
somewhere something about the estimated tion into 
American ports in the near future, with a view to letting em- 
ployers know how cheaply they can get labor. 

But I will proceed to read: 


Do not Federal consuls encourage emigration from Europe to America? 
Do not States and Territories send aoe abroad to aid and abet foreign 
supply of labor in otr own market? Do 
— sa keep their agents in every part 
of Euro 
case of 


of 
‘or their commodity, qo 


-those things which workingmen want in exchang 
God forbid! Itis them and rendering them scarce! It looks asif 
Sp daar eae were wor) against labor, does not it? A funny world, isn't 
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Assuming that it is the duty of the Federal Government to aid labor by 
taxes, how should these taxes be laid? It is proposed to aap labor to secure 
high wages, and it is therefore necessary to raise the price it commands by 
diminis’ the supply. What can be simpler than the solution of the 
problem? x the commodity of labor by taxing every foreigner landing on 
our shores, and encourage, on the other hand, a Ee importation of 
goods. This would necessarily alter the relation between supply of labor 


¢ 


and demand for labor, and supply of commodities and demand for commod- 
ities in the interest of labor. 

I have read that, because it is better expressed than anything 
I have seen or heard upon that subject, although it is common 
learning. If these manufacturers were sincere about protecting 
labor by a tariff they would lay the duty on foreign labor seek- 
ing employment in our industries and thus prevent the pauper 
labor of Europe, by direct enactment, from competing for em- 
ployment on American soil—at any rate—with our labor. They 
might as well at the same time tax returning tourists. Not be- 
cause they are foreigners, but because they would like to be; ” 
not because they compete with American or any other sort of 
labor, for that matter, but on the Democratic theory that dudes 
are luxuries.” But, to be serious; as a matter of fact, the last 
thing in the world the manufacturer wants to see is a duty on 
imported labor.” He wants cheap labor, and the markets of the 
world are open for him to get it. Transportation across seas is 
now so cheap that it is no longer a protection or a bar. 

I will now read from Our National Revenues an article by 
Carroll D. Wright, on page 200 of that little book. You all know 
who Carroll D. Wright is. He is nota partisan. He is a most 
elegant and upright gentleman and a conscientious and scien- 
tific statistician. He says: 

It is claimed by ardent protectionists that protection is the sole cause, or, 
if they do not go that far, that it is the main cause of the advance of wages 
in America; while the free trader, on the other hand, claims that the ad- 
vance of wages in Great Britain is due to her free-trade policy—while any 
careful investigation will show that there has been an advance in wages 
during the last fifty years in both countries, and that, so far as the manu- 
facture of textiles is concerned, the advance has been nearly equal under 


the two great commercial systems. This one fact shows that the claim of 
each as to wages is entirely without foundation. 


The whole truth about wages has been best and most tersely 
expressed in the familiar saying, When two men are seekin 
one job, wages are low; when two jobs are seeking one man, 
wages are high.” 

To get to the bottom of the wage question, “the truth be- 
hind” the familiar saying quoted above, I will read from an arti- 
cle by Prof. John B. Clark on The certainties of the tariff 
question.” 

Prof. John B. Clark says: 

W. in t by the producti t ind 3 
na Gane De hat ioe the — Be on aie what Anpe get by eulttvating 
it; and if the land is both fertile and accessible, wages are high. Manufac- 
turers must pay enough to induce their men to keep out of agricultural life, 
They can afford to pay this amount if their business creates as a prod- 
uct as could be created by the same expenditure of labor and capital upon 
the soil. If the product of business is smaller it can not survive. Natural 
— eee insures, in a new country, the survival of the most productive in- 


High wages, caused by the great productiveness of labor applied to land, 
are the primary facts in the history of American industry. sh 

A tariff that “ protects” ea prong does so by taxing the productive indus- 
tries in order to sustain the less productive. A protective duty on woolen 
goods does not enable a day's labor in a mill to create a cle more of 
cloth than it would have created before; but it causes a day's labor on the 
farm to purchase a smaller amount of cloth than it would otherwise have 
done. A tariff on manufactured articles lessens the economic product of ag- 
Ticulture; it gives a bushel of wheat a smaller purchasing 7 17 5 As aon: 
cultural wages set the standard to which the returns of all labor conform, 
the protective duties lower that eral standard. Labor in the mill must 
henceforth be paid at the rate t now prevails on the farm. That, how- 
ever, is a reduced rate; protection has lessened the reward of labor even in 
the protected industry. It follows that protection necessarily inflicts an 
economic loss on the country that resorts to it, by diverting labor and capi- 
tal from industries that create a real product to those that create a er 
one. It lessens general wages by lowering the standard to which they must 
conform. It makes the country poorer, and inflicts the loss largely on the 
poorer class within the country, 


Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Mr.Chairman, I ask that 
the gentleman be allowed to proceed by unanimous consent until 
the conclusion of his remarks. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I will state that I would not 
take advantage of this unanimous consent were it not for the 
fact that I know I happen to come last on the list of speakers this 
evening, and I shall not, therefore, inconvenience or delay any 
other speaker. 

In other words, es depend, like other things, upon the 
demand and supply of labor, and demand and supply of labor 
depend in the long run ee the remuneration of agriculture. 

In that connection I will say this: You do not i thas rotect- 
ive tariff protect the carpenter, the plasterer, the shoemaker, the 
plumber, the engineer, the clerk in the store, the brakesman 
or the fireman—they are not employed in protected industries— 
ae yet they get more here than they do elsewhere in the world. 

yi 


Because the remuneration from agriculture is greater here 
than anywhere else in the world, and that is the test and touch- 
stone of wages all over the world. Everywhere in this world 
the farmer who wants a pair of shoes made must pay somebody 
a suffleient sum to enable that somebody tostay out of agriculture 
wae making the shoes—to leave the field and follow some other 

usiness. 
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This truth is well expressed also in an article from the pen of the 
Hon. Francis A. Walker, which I will read, after which I shall not 
read any more to the committee. I read it now becauses he ex- 
presses the idea better than I could. It is a platitude, however, 
of political science, disputed by nobody but Republicans and 
schoolboys: 

Whenever the American farmer wants a pane of glass set, or a pair of boots 
mended, or a horse shod, he must pay someone, his neighbor, enough for 
doing the job to keep him in his trade and to keep him out of agriculture, 
in the face of the great advantages of tilling the soil, in New York or Ohio 
or Dakota, or wherever else the farmer in question may live; but how much 
he shall pay the man who makes the pane of glass or opel ore of boots or 
the set of horseshoes will depend upon the advan of tilling the soil not 
where he himself lives, but where the maker of the horseshoes, the boots, or 
the pas may live. 

If he will have the work done he must pay someone, somewhere, enough 
him in his trade and out of culture; but not necessarily out of 
culture or Ohio agriculture or Dakota agriculture; but per- 

lish agriculture, or French agriculture or Norwegian - 
Powe and 
economists 


to kee’ 
New York a, 
haps out of 
culture, under the requirements of constant fertilization, dee 
thorough drainage, and subject to that stringent necessity w. 
express by the term the law of diminishing returns.“ 

e * $ $ + $ $ 
culture 


Now, to offset and overcome the inducements to engage in a 
‘om keep- 


even in Merry England is a different thing, a very different thing, 
a man in his trade and out of agriculture in the United States. 
‘he American agriculturist having large quantities of grain and meat, of 
cotton and tobacco left on his hands, after providing ample subsistence for 
his family, and even after hiring the carpenter, mason, and blacksmith, the 
schoolmaster, lawyer, and doctor, for as much time as he requires their re- 
prenar services, and still further after putting a good deal into farm im- 
plements and increase of stock, is desirous of obtaining with the remainder 
sundry articles more or less necessary to health, comfort, and decency. To 
him it makes no difference whether the articles he requires are made on one 
side of the Atlantic or on the other; but it makes a great difference what he 
is obliged to pay for them; how much of his surplus grain and meat, tobacco 
and cotton, must go to secure a certain definite satisfaction of his urgent 
and oft-recurring wants. If he must needs pay some one to stay out of 
American agriculture and do this work, his surpius will not goso faras if he 
were allowed to pay some one to stay out of English culture to do it. 
But here the state enters and declares that it is soci: or politically nec- 
essary that these articles, these nails, these horseshoes, this cotton or woolen 
cloth, or what not, shall be made on this side of the Atlantic. That neces- 
sity the agriculturist as consumer, can not be e d to feel; he does not 
care where the things were made; he only wants them to use. He does not 
care Who makes them; he does not even care whether they are maše at all; 
they would answer his purpose just as well were they the gratuitous gifts of 
nature, spontaneous fruits of the soil or the sea or the sky. Whatever his 
own economic theories may be, he will, as purchaser, every time select the 
cheapest article which will precisely answer his need. He will not, of his 
own motion, more for an article because it is made on his side of the 
Atlantic than he could get an equally good article for, bearing the brand of 
Sheffield or Birmingham or Manchester. Butif the state says he must, he 
must; and consequently the American maker of this article is by force of 
law admitted to a participation in the abundance enjoyed by the American 
agricultural class. The tiller of the soil is now compelled, by the ordinance 
of the state, to share his bread and meal with the maker of nails or horse- 
shoes, of cotton or of woolen cloth, just as he was before compelled by the 
ordinance of nature to share his bread and meat with the blacksmith, car- 
penter, and mason, the schoolmaster, lawyer, and doctor. 


Now, if men want to protect labor by a tariff they must puta 
tariff on labor. That can be done very easily. But even admit- 
ting that a tariff upon manufactured commodities does secure 
higher wages in the protected industries—for the sake of the ar- 
gument I am going to admit that it does—then the 3 
becomes, after all, a question of industrial warfare between 
those who have capitai and labor invested in the protected in- 
dustries and those who are not engaged in them; which leaves 
all the rest of the community upon the latter side. Our statis- 
tics show that 5 per cent of the population of the United States 
are engaged in the protected industries. 

It is therefore an industrial warfare between that 5 per cent 
of our people and all the rest of the community, an industrial 
warfare in which the protected classes are fighting for power to 
discriminate by taxation against the interests of all the rest— 
the buyers and consumers of the land; an industrial warfare in 
which they are fighting for the privilege of having somebody 
stand them up and hold them up and give them something to 
lean on, and in which the 95 per cent of the people on the other 
side are fighting for the poor boon of being permitted to stand up 
by themselves and to have nobody lean upon them except when 
they permit it by way of charity.. It isa warfare between a set 
of paupers—for that is What they are, rich paupers—on one side 
paupers who threaten and demand, and upon the other side the 
95 per cent of the people of America, who 1 expostulate 
and suggest, Perhaps you mightgetalong with a little less trib- 
ute.” That is all the Wilson bill means. Even if the tariff does 
add to the wages in the protected industries, it can not increase 
the. E fund from which the labor of the whole country is to be 


id. 

Legislation can not create wealth. That you can legislate 
money into the pockets of a particular individuai or a particular 
class I freely admit; but in order to do that you must legislate 
it out of the pockets of some other individual or some other class. 
A nation can not lift itself up by the boot straps any more than 
a man can. Government is no independent entity. It has no 
independent revenue. Every dollar the Government has it must 
get from the people, and every dollar that the Government gives 
away it must first get before it can give it away, and it must tax 


the people before it can get it. If it gives it not directly out of 
the ury, but by ng the manufacturer itsagent for the 
nonce to receive the tax directly from the consumer, it must still 
get the money out of the pockets of the people. The only difer- 
ence is that it gets it through the e rather than 
through its own direct representatives. 

The men from whom it takes, or, in plain English, the men 
robbed are the farmers, the farm laborers, and all the community 
except those engaged in protected industries. 

But, Mr. Chairman, they tell us that the farmer, by means of 
this system, gets a home market! Infinite bosh! What difference 
does it make tome whether the man who buys my cotton lives at 
Cape Colony or Cape Cod; on the banks of Fall River or on the 
banks of the Mersey; where Oregon rolls and dashes or where 
Timbuctoo swelters and squats [laughter], unless one pays me a 
higher price thau the other? The price of my cotton is regu- 
lated by the amount of cottonin all the world on the one hand, and 
by the number of people in all the world on the other hand who 
want cotton goods and haye the money to pay for them. The 
place of their residence is not of the slightest importance, 
whether they live in the adjoining township or at the uttermost 
ends of theearth. The place where the purchaser lives cuts no 
more figure in the problem than the state of his religious opin- 
ion. I do not care whether he is an American or an Englishman, - 
a Presbyterian, a Theosophist, or a Transcendentalist, always 
provided that he is not so transcendental as to forget to wear 
clothes. 5 

These tax-fattened paupers, the owners of the industries 
which can not stand alone, the industries which the charity of 
the nation (by their own claim at any rate, true or false) main- 
tains and sustains, these men grown rich by taxing all consumers 
for their private benefit, have the unparalleled audacity to object 
to being themselves taxed for the public benefit. To an income 
tax they cry out, “class legislation!” 

Mr. Chairman, Archbishop Whately defines orthodoxy to be 
Our doxy,” and heterodoxy to be the other fellow’s doxy.” 
{Laughter.] „Class legislation,” in the estimation of these gentle- 
men, is the other fellow’s legislation. A bill like this income- 
tax bill, which exempts to every citizen of the United States, 
not to any one particular citizen or class, but to every citizen, 
$4,000 of such income as he may have, they say is ‘‘class legisla- 
tion!” To make me pay $10 for a suit of clothes which, but for 
tariff legislation, I could buy for $25 is not class legislation, but 
giving a uniform exemption of $4,000 under the pending income- 
tax law is class legislation, and for what reason? Mark the an- 
swer. The infinite ridiculousness of it! Tha answer is, Be- 
cause some people are so unfortunate as not to have the $4,000 
which is exempt 

The exemption in the bill is not alone to the possessor of 
82.000, $3,000, or 84,000. It is also to him of $10,000; him of $50,- 
000; him of $100,000, Class legislation! Oh! Thou fool! If thou 
with thy $20,000 per annum hast exempt to thee $4,000, what 
rahs hast thou to complain that he, with $3,000 yearly, has his 
all exempt? You say he pays no tax atall? The state is kinder 
to him than to you! On the contrary, it exempts for you 
$4,000 and for him only $3,000. If unjust to either it is unjust 
to him. But it is not unjust to him because less than this can 
the ‘state demand of no man, viz, that he pay nothing. But 
really, all taxes considered, his clothes, his passage, his freight, 
the whole tariff on consumption considered, he pays more than 
you. Youcan not eat and wear six and two-thirds times as 
many tariff-taxed articles of jconsumption with your $20,000 
yearly as he can and does with his $3,000 per year. 

But they say this is an inquisitorial tax and . discloses business.“ 
Mr. Chairman, I want to say that in the State of Mississippi and 
most of the States of this Union there is a system of tixation 
where a man in business is required to make areturn of the stock “ 
on hand, of the open accounts which he holds, of the amount of 
notes that could probably be collected; and there can not be in 
the assessment of an income tax any greater inquisition than this. 
There can not be any fuller disclosure of business.” In connec- 
tion with the alleged inquisitorial feature of the tax, I will read 
to the committee the following from the pen of an economist of 
international reputation: 


It is said to be inquisitorial. What tax is not? What tax is in fact less 
so? Does the tax on whisky and tobacco involve a less searching examina- 
tion into private affairs? On the contrary, the manufacturers of tobacco 
and the whisky distiller must wate their every operation to inspection, and 
they are surrounded by spies. ose who try to evade the tax are frequently 
hunted down like wild beasts, and its collection is attended with bloodshed 
of taxpayer and taxcollector. Is the tariff less inquisitorial? On ente 
an American port you must open your trunk and exhibit all you have, 
in case of suspicion, your very person is Liable to be searched. Is the per- 
sonal-property tax less inquisitorial? By no means. The income tax asks 
one question, while the personal-property tax. if really enforced, demands 
every item of personal property, and involves an exposure of all assets and 
liabilities. Anything more inquisitorial can not be conceived. 


But, Mr. Chairman, the opponents of the income tax say that 
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it is anundue temptation to evasion by fraud; that taxpayers will 
seek to avoid the tax by perjury. That is an objection to all tax- 
ation. I will give you a few facts as to the amountof fraud that 
has been and is being daily committed by those who seek to 
avoid the payment of the opener a erty tax in New York, 
Ohio, and other States. The fraud and perjury indulged in by 
these tax dodgers in the large cities in giving in their person- 
alty, notes, bonds, and choses in action, is simply appalling. 
They have sworn to so many lies and are so deeply damned al- 
ready that they can not be sent much lower. I will show that 
the personal property in the State of New York, one of the most 
rapidly progressive of the States in the accumulation of wealth, 
has according to the swearing of the rich citizens of that State, 
absolutely fallen off in the last ten years. But let us see abcut 
Ohio first. The governor of Ohio in his special message” of 
April 6, 1887, says: 

In connection with the recent refund 
that some of the most prominent and 
held large amounts of these bonds, without having ever paid a dollar of tax 
on the same, or without having ever reported them for taxation. The only 
excuse given for this was that bonds were su to be nontaxable; but 
itis dificult to Do PAROS with such a claim, when it is advanced by men of 
intelligence, f iar with our constitution and its requirements that all 
bonds, etc., shall be taxed. > 

I find from that same message that the value for taxation of 
rsonal p rty in Ohio for the year 1883 was $542,207,121. In 

884 it shrunk to$528,298,871, and in 1885 to $509,913,986. Every- 
one acquainted with the condition of things in Ohio must be 
aware of the fact that instead of decreasing, the personal wealth 
of the citizens of that State has increased immensely from year 


of our State debt it was disclosed 
hly respected men of our State 


to year. 

The New York assessors, in their report for 1881, speaking of 
personal property outside of banking capital,” say: 

It is quite evident that it is assessed at an average of less than 10 per cent. 


In other words, 90 per cent of it escapes taxation. The gov- 
ernor of that State, in his message the same year, says that in 
1869 real estate contributed 78 per cent of the public revenue 
and personal property only 22 per cent, while in 1879 real estate 
paid 87.8 per cent and personal property only 12.2 per cent of 
the whole tax. 

I find that the decrease in theassessed valuation of personalty 
from 1878 to 1880 amounted, in round numbers, to $30,000,000, and 
that there was a decreased valuation in 1882 alone of $36,009,000. 
This, too, when it was asserted by the assessors and the gov- 
ernor and apparently acknowledged by all men that the assess- 
able personal property in the State equals, if it does not exceed, 
the real value of real estate, and yields as much, if not more, 
profit to the owners. There can be no doubt about the fact that 
wealth in the shape of personal property augments immensely 
in the State of New York from year to year. . 

Governor Hill, of New York, in his message of 1886 discloses 
some startling things, among others the following: 


Assessed valuation of personal property in 1875 was $407, 427, 339 
Assessed valuation in 1885 Was 332, 383, 329 

DIBGEBRBS 201 10 FOOIA os 5 e E SAR 75, O44, 160 
In 1885 the assessed value of real estate Was 2, 762, 348, 218 
Assessed valuation of personal property in 1884 was. pe 345, 418, 361 
Assessed value in 1885 Was 2222 332, 383, 239 
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In 1880in New York, embracing the city wherein is concentrated and owned 
the bulk of the wealth of the nation, personalty paid 14 per cent of the tax, 
and in 1884 only 11.47 per cent of the total tax. 


But they say that a tax on incomes is a tax on superior thrift 
and ability. Are you quite sure about that? Perhaps itis some- 
times superior opportunity, superior environment, superior cold, 
heartedness, better luck. Some of the greatest fools that Ihave 
ever known are money-getters and money-savers. But I am 
willing to admit that as a rule a man’s prosperity does depend 
upon his thrift, on his knowledge, his N and his temper- 
ance as well as his opportunity; but is not your thriftand ability 

cially protected by the laws and civilization under which you 
live? Are not the very opportunities given to thrift, ability, and 
self-control under these laws and that civilization fair subjects 
of taxation? It is civilization capitalized. 

Ought not you to thank God that you areable to pay more tax 
than your poor neighbor, andiwith equal or less sacrifice than he? 
Iam thankful that it is my condition, and I am not disposed to 
guarra because somebody else has not theamountexempt under 

is bill. That all men ought to pay to the State in proportion 
to their abilities is, I take it, simply infusing into our system of 
taxation some of the spirit of Democracy and of Christianity. 
[Applause] 

Here the hammer fell. 

Mr. TALBERT of Sou 
tee do now rise. 


Carolina. I move that the commit- 


The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. BROOKSHIRE hay- 
ing resumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. LANE, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that committee having had under consid- 
eration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revy- 
enue for the Government, and for other purposes, had come to 
no resolution thereon. 

Mr. MCDANNOLD. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

And accordingly (at 10 o’clock and 17 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until 11 o'clock a. m., to-morrow. 


PUBLIC BILLS, MEMORIALS, AND RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
aes following titles were introduced, and severally referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. LOUD: A bill (H. R. 5507) to 
certain officers of steam vessels—to the 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. TERRY (by request): A bill (H. R. 5508) for the better 
regulation of insurance companies doing business in the Indian 
Territory—to the Committee on the J 1 

By Mr. RUSK (by request): A bill (H. R. 5509) providing for 
the reconstruction of the Aqueduct bridge - to the Committee on 
ne PR aS s 

y Mr. MAGUIRE: A bill (H. R. 5510) to increase the revenue 
by a direct tax on land values in the United States, and for 
other purposes—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HEARD (by request): A bill (H. R. 5511) to amend an 
act entitled An act for the further protection of property from 
fire and the safety of lives in the District of Columbia to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BOATNER: A bill (H. R. 5528) to provide for the ex- 
isting deficiency of the public revenues to meet the current ex- 

nses of the Government and to authorize the issue of United 

tates notes to the extent of $100,000,000, and for other purposes— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DOCKERY: A bill (H. R. 5529) to repeal section 311 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States—to the Joint Com- 
mission of Congress to Inquire into the Status of Laws Organ- 
izing the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. FLYNN: A resolution calling on the Secretary of the 
Interior for certain information regarding the lease of certain 
land in the Cherokee Strip—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. MCRAE: A resolution for the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 118) to finally adjust the swamp-land grants, and for other 
purposes—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. BELL of Colorado: A memorial of the General As- 
sembly of the State of Colorado, demanding the free and unlim- 
ited coinage of silver—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures. : 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. j 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, 5 bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRICKNER: A bill (H. R. 5512) to reimburse The C. 
Reiss Coal Company for dredging done in Sheboygan Harbor, 
Wisconsin—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. FITHIAN: A bill (H. R. 5513) granting pension to 
Henry H. Grieves—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. “ 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5514) granting a pension to William Mo- 
Coy—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYES: a bill (H. R. 5515) granting a pension to 
Nancy G. Allabach—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HINES: A bill (H. R. 5516) for the relief of Owen Lee, 
late private of Company B, Tenth Regiment New Hampshire 
Volunteers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5517) for the relief of Abram G. Hoyt—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5518) for the relief of Francis J. Conlan, late 
private of Light Battery G, Fifth United States Artillery—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5519] for the relief of Spencer D. Hunt—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5520) granting a pension to Clara R. Rodg- 
ers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, à bill (H. R. 5521) for the relief of James Wilcox—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 52 for the relief of Thomas Montgomery 
to the Committee on Military Aifuirs. 


rovide for licenses to 
mittee on Interstate 
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W. Naser iat (H. 3 to spend Ps rr: record 8 
` late secon: utenant pany ty-second Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers—to the Committee on Mili Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5521) for the relief of William cock, ad- 
ministrator—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 5525) author- 
izing John E. Johnson and others to accept medals of honor and 
diplomas from the Government of Spain—to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. PHILLIPS: A bill (H. R. 5526) geming a pension to 
Regina O’Brien and Elizabeth O’Brien, daughters of Edward 
O'Brien, deceased, etc.—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Illinois (by request): A bill (H. R. 5527) to 
authorize and direct the Secretary of War to investigate the 
claim of James and Emma S. Cameron, made for occupation and 
damage to property and for fuel taken and used by the United 
States Army dufing the war—to the Committee on War Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and pa- 
pers were laid on the Clerk’s desk and refe as follows: 

By Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire: Petition of Hon. George 
H. Hamadell and 121 others, of Nashua, N. H., protesting against 
the passage of the Wilson bill—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BOUTELLE: Protest of the employés of various in- 
dustries in the State of Maine against the passage of the Wilson 
tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, protest of the granite-workers of the State of Maine 
gee the enactment of that section of the proposed Wilson 
bill which places undressed granite upon the free list—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BOWERSof California: Petition from Tulare County, 
Cal., asking Congress to purchase lands heretofore patented to 
citizens in Sequoia Park, California, or allow owners to use and 
enjoy the property—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. CHILDS: Protest of citizens of Morehead, Ky., against 
any lowering of the tariff on lumber—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Olive Hill, Ky., protesting t 
any lowering of the tariff on lumber - to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Grayson, Carter County, Ky., 

inst any lowering of tariff on lumber—to the Co ttee on 
ays and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Willow, Carter County, Ky., against 
any reduction of tariff on coal and lumber to the Committee op 
Ways and Means. 4 

Also, petition of 7 citizens of Leland, III., against the repeal 
of the McKinley act—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 87 carpet institutions, protesting against the 

roposed reduction of tariff upon their manufactures and ask- 

25 the same treatment asother woolen goods embodied in Sched- 
ule K—to the Committee on Wa, 

Also, protest of 65 makers of 
the reduction of the tariff on 
mittee on Ways aiae a 5 i 

Also, petition of 72 citizens o r, III., 1 agains 
the 3 of the Wilson bill to the Comralttes on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, protest of 66 glass-bottle makers, of Ottawa, III., against 
a re luetion in the tariff on their products on a change from a 
specific tax toad valorem—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CUMMINGS: Petition of Capt. H. F. Picking, Gar- 
rison No. 8, Army and Navy Union of the United States of Amer- 
ica, in favor of the passage of an act to amend the act of Febru- 
ary 14, 1885, relative to the retirement of enlisted men of the 
United States Army, Navy, and Marine Corps—to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, papers proposing an amendment to the Wilson bill, re- 
oe to musical instruments—to the Committee on Ways and 

ens. 

By Mr. CURTIS of New York: Petition of Anson J. Larkin 

and 35 others, of South Ballston, Saratoga County, N. Y., ask- 

ing for the passage of the bill introduced in the Senate by Sen- 
ator HILL, of New York, for the re tion of the traffic in 
oleomargarine—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DOCKERY: Petition of citizens of Ray County, Mo., 
to admit as second-class matter periodical publications issued by 
or under the auspices of benevolent and fraternal societies—to 
the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 


= 


and Means. 
d and other metal leaf, against 
eir manufacturers—to the Com- 


* 
By Mr. FITHIAN: Two petitions of citizens of Crawford and 
Coles Counties, II., toaccompany bill for the relief of Henry H. 
Grieves—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, petition of citizens of Mount Carmel, III., praying that the 
journals of fraternal societies and colleges be admitted to the 
mails as second-class matter to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. GILLET of New York: Petition of 86 citizens of El- 
mira, N. Y., that the journals of fraternal societies and col- 
leges be admitted to the mails as second-class matter—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GORMAN: Papers to accompany House bill 3275 for 
the relief of the owners of the schooner Henry R. Tilton and of 
personal effects thereon—to the Committee on 190 Afairs. 

By Mr. GROUT: Memorialof Dan Talmage’s Sonsof New York, 
in opposition to the tariff on rice, Schedule G, No. 192—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

33 of ye B. Fonda, ae St. 3 inet W. I. 
wood, of Swanton, Vt., against the of the Wilson tariff 
bill—to the Committee on Ways and —— 

Also, resolutions adopted by the Trades League of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., in behalf of the postmasters in the ten large cities 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. HAGER: Petition of William Barnholdt, of Missouri 
Valley, Iowa, against the passage of the Wilson bill—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HARMER: Petition of citizens of New York City, for 
the removal of the duty on books printed in the English lan- 
guage—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HARTMAN: Protest of P. H. Poindexter and 49 others, 
of Beaverhead County, Mont., against the Wilson bill—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. f 

Br. Mr. HERMANN: Petition of the Federated Trade and 
Typographical Union, of Portland, Oregon, for Government con- 
trol of telegraph—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 


8. 

Also, memorial of Chamber of Commerce of Astoria, Oregon, 
for legislation as to immediate transportation of dutiable goods 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolution of Chamber of Commerce of Astoria, Oregon, 
for quarantine station on the Columbia River in Oregon—to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. HILBORN: Petition of manufacturers of vermicelli, 
macaroni, and Italian paste on the Pacific coast, asking that the 
duties on these article: may not be reduced to the Committe 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the fruit-growers of California, against any 
reduction of duties on fruits, fruit products, olive oil, ete.—to the 
Committee on Ways aud Means. 

Also, resolutions of Cigarmakers’ International Union; of San 
Francisco, against increase of tax on cigars—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HINES: Petition of 18 citizens of Olivers Mills, Pa., 
asking for the defeat of the Wilson bill—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HITT: Memorial and resolution of citizens of Gray- 
son, Carter County, Ky., at a meeting held January 16, 1894, 
2 t the coal and lumber provisions in the Wilson 

ill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial and protest of lumbermen and citizens at a 
meeting held at Olive Hill, Carter County, Ky., Janu 17, 
protesting against the lumber provisions in the Wilson bill to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial and resolution passed at a public meeting 
Jan 15, at Willard, Carter County, Ky., protesting against 
the coal and lumber provisions of the Wilson bill—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial and resolutions of lumbermen adopted Janu- 
ary il, at meeng at Morehead, Rowan County, Ky., protest- 
ing against the Wilson bill—to the Committee on Ways and 

Sans. 

By Mr. HULL: Petition of B. F. Rehkoff and 60 others, citi- 
zens of Des Moines, Iowa, as the of the Manderson- 
Hainer bill on fraternal societies and college journals—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, resolutions of Capital Lodge, No. 14, Ancient Order of 
United Workmen, of Des Moines, Iowa, asking that present 
pos rates on newspapers be extended to the fraternal press— 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of P. H. Ream and 17 others, members of Ers- 
land Post, Grand Army of the Republic, Cambridge, Iowa, ask- 
ing the enactment of a just and equitable service pension law— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of P. H. Ream and 17 others, members of the 
Ersland Post, Grand Army of the Republic, Cambridge, Iowa, 
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asking the restoration of suspended pensions, and that none 
hereafter be str gee except on proof of fraud—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. j 

By Mr. JOSEPH: Petition of citizens of Cuba, N. Mex., pray- 
ing Congress not to put wool on the free list—to the Committee 
on pare and Means. 

By Mr. KRIBBS: Petition of William A. Hagerty and others, 
of Clearfield, Pa., for the immediate passage of the Wilson tariff 
bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LACEY: Petition of C. P. Newell and many others, 
of Agency, Wapello County, Iowa, against the e of the 
Wilson bill granting free trade to wool—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LAYTON: Petition of W. B. Forsyth and 169 other 
citizens of Sidney, Ohio, praying for postal laws in the interest 
of fraternal, society, and college journals—to the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads. ‘ 

Also, petition of the Cleveland Medical Society, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, for a bureau of public health in the United States Treas- 
ay e as e Committee on Revision of the Laws. 

y Mr. LOUD: Paper from James Carroll, master of steam 
vessels of San Francisco, Cal., relating to bill to provide for 
licenses to certain officers of steam vessels—to the Committee 
on [nterstate and Foreign Commerce. 
ae, tition co loyés of aoidean Gate Nd gi yarns 

ing Company, ancisco, Cal., against the passage of the 
Wilson bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McCALL: Petition of Washington Council No. 9, 
Home Circle, of Somerville, Mass., in fayor of the e of 
Senate bill 1353 or House bill 4897, for the reduction of the rates 
of postage of the periodical publications of benevolent and fra- 
ternal societies and of college journals—to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of W. R. Scott and 34 other residents of Somer- 
ville, Mass., for the passage of Senate bill 1353 or House bill 
4897 for the reduction of the rate of postage.of the periodical 

blications of benevolent or fraternal societies and of college 
eee the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, resolution of the Boston (Mass.) Art Club in favor of the 
free-art clause of the Wilson bill—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

By Mr. McNAGNY: Protest of L. A. Hen and others, of 
Angola, Ind., against the passage of the Wilson bill—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MELKLEJOHN: Petitions from citizens of Grayson and 
Willard, both of Carter County, Ky., against the reduction of 
duty on lumber and coal—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MEREDITH: Papers on claim of William Grubb, of 
Loudoun County, Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MORSE: Petition of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, asking for an additional lighthouse in Boston harbor—to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition by the Boston Chamber of Commerce, praying 
for a change in the way the United States consular system is 
conducted, so that it shall stand on merit and permanency—to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. O'NEIL: Petition of underwriters, merchants, and 
others, of Boston, in favor of a lightship and range lights in Bos- 
ton harbor—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Also, petition of owners and masters of vessels, in favor of a 
light-ship and range lights in Boston harbor—to the Committee 
on interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PAYNE: Two petitions for passage of bill to prevent 
sale of imitation butter, ete.—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of 70 employés of Melweir & Co., of New York, 

raying for ad valorem duty of 80 percenton ready-made cloth- 
ing and wearing apparel—to the Committee on Waysand Means. 

Also, protest of 87 carpet manufacturers of the United States, 
against Schedule K of Wilson bill in its reference to carpet—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 9 residents of Sennett, N. V., for passage of 


the Manderson-Hainer bill to settle the question of classification | Mi 


of college journals—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 


By Mr. PHILLIPS: Five hundred and seven separately writ- 
ten and individual protests of citizens of the Twenty-fifth dis- 
trict of 3 against the Wilson bill - tothe Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, remonstrance of 63 citizens of the Twenty- fifth district 
of Pennsylvania, against putting wool on the free list—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, remonstrance of 20 citizens of Saxonburg, Butler County, 
Pa., against putting wool on the free list—to Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


Also, six separately written and individual communications 
favoring the passage of the Wilson bill—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. POST: Petition of John C. Streibich, of Peoria, III., 

t a tax of more than 1 cent per pack on playing cards—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of Singer & Wheeler and Colburn, Birks & Co., 
of Peoria, III., against a tax of more than 1 cent per pack on play- 
ing cards—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of committee of Cigar Makers’ Union, Peoria, 
III., in opposition to an increase of internal-revenue tax on ci- 
gars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of New York Consolidated Card se sy in 
favor of a tax of 5 cents per pack on playing cards to the 58 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Resolutions adopted by the Cotton 
Weavers’ Protective Union, New Bedford, Mass., in favor of 
Government control of telegraph lines to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post- Roads. 

By Mr. RAYNER: Petition of citizens of Baltimore, Md., ask- 
ing that fraternal societies’ and college journals be admitted as 
second-class matter—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. 

By Mr. RUSK: Petition of artists, architects, etc., of Balti- 
more, Md., indorsing the Wilson bill—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: Petition of citizens of Stonington, Conn., 
in favor of admitting to mails as second-class matter periodicals 
issued by benevolent and fraternal societies and institutions of 
learning—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. SCRANTON: Protest of the American Lactos Com- 

y, William E. Smith New York), president, against the re- 
2 of tariff on milk sugar to the Committee on Ways and 
eans. 

Also, protest of William Vogt and others, of Louisville, Ky., 
against the reduction of tariff on mirrors to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

„protest of the American Rattan and Reed Manufacturing 
Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., against placing chair cane and reeds 
on free list—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, protest of Browning, King & Co. and other firmsof New 
York, against tariff reduction on clothing—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE: Petition of 1,300 citizens of 
Western Pennsylvania, for passage of the law restricting immi- 
gration—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WANGER: Memorials of Edward Bostock and 51 other 
window-glass workers and others, of Norristown, Pa., protesting 
against the passage of the Wilson bill—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

PI Me: WEVER: Petition of 80 citizens of Bangor, N. Y., 
against the passage of the Wilson bill—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

, petition of 156 citizens and residents of Whitehall, N. V., 
against the passage of the Wilson bill—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 30 citizens of Bangor, N. Y., against the pas- 
sage of the Wilson bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 121 citizens and residents of Fort Ann, N, 
Ls. against the Wilson bill—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

Also, petition of 40 employès of Ticonderoga Paper Company, 
New York, against the passage of the Wilson bill—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of 50 stockholders and employés of the Essex 
Horse Nail Company, against the passage of the Wilson bill— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WILSON of West Virginia: Petition of J.C. Johnson 
and others, of Bridgeport, W. Va., for free wool—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of F. E. Thompson and 58 others, of Davis, W. 
V., against free lumber—to the Committee on Ways and 
eans. 

Also, petition of Jacob Phillips and 162 others, of Elk Garden, 
W. Va., against putting coal on the free list—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. ; 

Also petition of W.H. Dasher and 52 others, citizens of Tucker 
County, W. Va., againstfree lumber—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, J. T. Laughlin and 131 others, of Mineral County, W. Va. 
against removal of duty on coal—to the Committee on Ways and 
and Means. 

Also, resolutions of the Jefferson Society of Democratic Voters, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., in favor of the Wilson bill and against the 
income tax—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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TUESDAY, January 30, 1894. 


Prayer by Rev. HUGH JOHNSTON, D. D., of the city of Wash- 
ington. 

The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 

COLUMBIA HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT appointed Mr. FAULKNER a director, 
on the part of the Senate, during the Fifty-third Congress, of 
the Columbia Hospital for Women and Lying-in Asylum, 

ANACOSTIA AND POTOMAC RIVER RAILROAD. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the president of the Anacostia and Potomac River 
Railroad Company of the District of Columbia, transmitting the 
annual report of that company for the year ending December 31, 
1593; which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, and ordered to be printed. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. SHERMAN presented petitions of the Medical Society of 
Cleveland, Ohio, and of the Academy of Medicine of Columbus, 
Ohio, praying for the enactment of legislation to establish a bu- 
reau of public health within the Treasury Department of the 
United States; which were referred to the Committee on Epi- 
demie Diseases. 

He also presented memorials of 82 citizens of Union County 
and of 16 citizens of Monroe County, in the State of Ohio, re- 
monstrating against the passage of the Wilson tariff bill; which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. MARTIN presented petitions of 1 of Gay- 
lord, Council Grove, Osage Mission, and El 
State of Kansas, in the interest of fraternal society and college 
journals, praying for the passage of the Manderson-Hainer bill, 
providing an amendment of the postal laws; which were referred 
to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented petitions of cigar manufacturers of Kansas 
City, Topeka, Fort Scott, Marysville, and Senaca, all in the 
State of Kansas, praying for the imposition of a uniform duty of 
35 per cent on unstemmed leaf tobacco; which were referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. HOAR presented a petition of Central Labor Union of 
Holyoke, Mass., praying for the passage of Senate bill No. 
1135, providing for the establishment of Government telegraph 
lines; which was referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and 
Post-Roads. 

He also presented a petition of Grange No. 157, Patrons of 
Husbandry, of Granby, Mass., praying for the enactment of leg- 
islation providing for an interval-revenue tax upon incomes; 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. FAULKNER presented memorials of the Boone Lumber 
Company; of Z. H. Kitchen and 16 other lumber manufacturers 
of St. Albans, and of R. A. Andrews and 39 other lumber manu- 
facturers of ising dele Central City, and Guyandotte, all in 
the State of West Virginia, remonstrating against the proposed 
reduction of duty on lumber; which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin presented a petition of the 
common council of Antigo, Wis., praying that an appropriation 
be made for the improvement of the harbor at Oconto, Wis.; 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented petitions of Granite Camp of Modern Wood- 
men, of Marion, and of sundry citizens of Weyauwega, allin the 
State of Wisconsin, praying for the panaga of the Manderson- 
Hainer bill, providing an amendment of the postal laws; which 
were referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. PERKINS. I present a resolution adopted by. 10,000 
growers of wool in California, in Convention assembled, remon- 
strating against the reduction of the duty on wool. The me- 
morialists are representatives of the great Commonwealth of 
California, irrespective of political party. I move that the pre- 
amble and resolution adopted by them in their convention be 


printed, omitting, of course, the names of the signers, and that | Road: 


the memorial be referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PERKINS presented a memorial of sundry sheep-raisers 
of Merced and Mariposa Counties, Cal., remonstrating against 
a reduction of the duty on wool; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, 

Mr. McMILLAN presented a petition of nrg rosaent and 
roperty-owners on Bixteenth street northwest, Washington, D. 
„praying for the passage of legislation authorizing a change 

of the name of Sixteenth street to Executive avenue; which was 
referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. PROCTOR presented the memorial of D. S. Persons and 
17 other leaf-tobacco growers of Putney, Vt., remonstrating 


orado, all in the 


against the proposed reduction of duty on foreign cigar wrap- 
pers; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. QUAY presented the petition of Lawrence Carroll, A. A. 
Joyce, and James H. Buckey, cigar manufacturers of Consho- 
hocken, Pa., praying for the imposition of a uniform rate of 35 
per cent on unstemmed leaf tobacco; which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented positions of Council No. 934, Royal Arcanum, 
of Muncy; of C. J. Gapp and 33 other citizens of Bethlehem; of 
Conclave No. 122, Independent Order of Hibernians, of Bethle- 
hem, and of Frederick Gaston and 24 others, all in the State of 
Pennsylvania, praying for the passage of the Manderson-Hainer 
bill, admitting to the mails as second-class matter periodieals 
published by fraternal societies; which were referred to the 
Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. HIGGINS presented the petition of William H. Pierson and 
31 other citizens of Wilmington, Del., praying for the passage of 
the Manderson-Hainer bill, prorina an amendment of the 
postal laws in the interest of fraternal society and college jour- 
nals; which was referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and 
Post-Roads. 

Mr. WASHBURN. I present a memorial signed by 6,447 cit- 
izens of St. Louis County, Minn., remonstrating against putting 
iron ore on the freelist. I desire to state in this connection that 
St. Louis County, Minn., holds probably the richest iron-ore de- 
posit on this continent, and the miners and owners feel that put- 
ting iron ore on the free list would result most disastrously to 
that great interest ef our State. I move that the memorial be 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PEFFER presented the petition of S. B. Clements and 
other citizens of Newton, Iowa, praying for an issuance of $500,- 
000,000 in Treasury notes to be u in repairing public roads; 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I present a memorial signed by the repre- 
sentatives of 660 woolen mills, located in twenty-six States and 
one Territory, reciting that the passage of the Wilson tariff bill 
would be greatly detrimental to the interests of the country at 
large, and disastrous to their industry, and entering their pro- 
test against the passage of that bill. I move that the memorial 
be referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. VILAS presented memorials of employés of the Lewis 
Knitting Company, and of sundry citizens of Janesville, Wis., 
remonstrating against the proposed reduction of the duty on 
knitted underwear; which were referred to the Committe on Fi- 
nance. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Belmont, 
Wis., praying for the passage of the Manderson-Hainer bill, pro- 
viding an amendment of the postal laws; which was referred to 
the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. LINDSAY presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Willard, Ky., remonstrating against placing coal and lumber on 
the free list; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Healso presented memorials of lumbermen of Olive Hill, Toles- 
boro, and Morehead, Ky., remonstrating against placing lumber 
on the free list; which were referred to the Committee on Fi- 


nance. 

Mr. LODGE presented petitions of Capt. R. W. Schufeldt and 
10 other citizens of Washington, D. C.; of James M. Taylor, 

resident, and 41 other members of the faculty of Vassar College, 

ew York; of Robert W. Greenleaf and 4 other members of the 
faculty of the Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, and Prof. R. 
M. Bagg, jr., and 10 other members of the faculties of Amherst 
College, Massachusetts, and Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, Md., praying for the removal of all duties upon scientific 
and philosophical apparatus whose chief use is fur instruction or 
reseurch; which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. HAWLEY presented the petition of C. T. Willow and 14 
other citizens of Stonington, Conn., praying that society and col- 
lege periodicals be admitted to the ain as second-class matter; 
which was referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 

He also presented a petition of Hillhouse Council, No. 1025, of 
New Haven, Conn., praying for the admission to the mails as 
second-class matter of the periodical publications of fraternal 
societies and institutions of learning: which was referred to the 
Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 


Mr. QUAY, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom wasre 
ferred the bill (S. 1427) granting an increase of pension to Mrs. 
Helen G. Heiner, reported it with an amendment, and submitted 
a report thereon. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon, from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, to whom was referred the bill (S. 686) to amend an act en- 
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titled “An act to divide the judicial district of North Dakota,” 
and to provide for the fees and compensation of the officers of the 
circuit and district courts of the said judicial district, reported 
it with amendments, and submitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 807) for the relief of Joseph Redfern and Eliza J. 
Redfern, his wife, reported it without amendment and submitted 
a report thereon. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana, from the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, to whom was referred the bill (S.1102) to regulate 
interstate commerce, and for other purposes, reported adversely 
thereon, and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

W. H. L. PEPPERELL. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Iam directed by the Committee on Post- 
Offices and Post-Roads, to whom was referred the bill (S. 1022) 
for the relief of W. H. L. Pepperell, to report it without amend- 
ment, and submit a report thereon. A similar bill has passed 
the Senate several times. 

Mr. MARTIN. Iask the unanimous consent of the Senate 
for the present consideration of the bill just reported. 

Mr. HOAR. Let the bill be read in full for information. 

Mr. MARTIN. Yes; the bill and report. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be read for informa- 


tion. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster-General gag he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to cause the accounts of W. H. Rapparen, late 
master at Concordia, State of Kansas, to be credited with the sum of 81,545, 
and that he cause said credit to be certified to the Auditor of the jury 
for the Post-Office 88 being on account of the loss of $1,345 in post- 

stamps and $200 in postal funds stolen from said post-office on August 

1887, it appearing that said loss was without fault or negligence on the 
part of anid. ate postmaster, and the said sum of 21.545 is hereby appro- 
priated, out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropria to 
pay said claim. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Kansas for the present consideration of the bill 
just read? i 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. KYLE introduced a bill (S. 1528) to remove the charge of 
desertion from the military record of George Weisel; which was 
read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. DOLPH introduced a bill (S. 1529) for the relief of B. F. 
Dowell; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. HARRIS (by request) introduced a bill (S. 1530) for the 
relief of James Grace; which was read twice by its title, and, with 
the accom wing papers, referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. MART! introduced a bill (S. 1531) for the creation of the 
county of Miami, in the Territory of Oklahoma, and for other 

urposes; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. WOLCOTT introduced a bill (S. 1532) to ratify and con- 
firm an agreement with the Southern Ute Indians in Colorado, 
and to make the necessary appropriations for carrying the same 
into effect; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. HAWLEY introduced a bill (S. 1533) granting a pension 
to Maria Simmons; which was read twice by its title, and, with 
the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 


On motion of Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon, it was 


(ya-red, That the petition and papers of Mrs. E. L. Eblen, formerly Mrs. 
E. L. McElrath, and also the petition of Francis E. Yale and J. S. Blackford, 
administrators of the estate of Capt. Charles Willey, deceased, be taken 
from thé files and referred to the Committee on Claims, there having been 
no adverse report or cther action taken thereon heretofore. š 


GUNBOAT CASTINE. 
Mr. GALLINGER. I submit a resolution, which I ask may 
be read, printed, and lie over under the rule. 
The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be directed to inform the Senate 
why the gunboat Castine, now atthe Portsmouth (N. H.) Nayy-Yard, is to 
be removed to the Norfolk Navy-Yard for p of repair; also, if said 
repsirs can not be done to as good advantage and as cheaply at the Ports- 
mouth Navy-Yard as at Norfolk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over under 
the rule, and be printed. 
PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. 
L. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries; announced that the Presi- 


dent had on the 22d instant approved and signed the act (S. 1378) 
to amend an act of Congress approved May 12, 1890, granting to 
the ren Ene Harbor Company the right to improve Aran- 
sas Pass. 

The message also announced that the President of the United 
States had on the 27th instant approved and signed the act (S. 
339) to authorize the Chattanooga Western Railway Company to 
const uet a bridge across the Tennessee River near Chattanooga. 


ISSUE AND SALE OF BONDS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a resolution coming over from yesterday, which will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted yesterday by Mr. 
STEWART, as follows: 


Resolved, That in the judgment of the Senate of the United States, the 

tary of the Treasury is not at this time clothed, under existing laws, 

with any legal authority to issue and sell the bonds or other interest-bearing 
obligations of the Government. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Idonot see the Senator who offered the 
resolution. If he is present in the Senate I will give way to 
nin If not, I desire to make some observations on the resoiu- 

ion. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Nevada was in the Chamber 
a moment ago. I think he desires to address the Senate on the 
resolution. He will be here in a moment. 

Mr. STEWART entered the Chamber. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Sena- 
tor from Ohio that the Senator from Nevada is now present. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Iwill yield to him. I shall probably de- 
sire to py to him. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I think it quite clear that 
there is no existing law authorizing the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to issue bonds. The law referred to by him in his circular 
is the act of January 14, 1875. The last section of that act con- 
tains all the authority that was given to the Secretary to issue 
bonds and buy coin for any purpose. It reads as follows: 


And on and after the Ist day of January, A. D. 1879, the Secretary of the 


areas shall redeem, in coin, the United States legal-tender notes then 
ou 


on their presentation for redemption at the office of the assist- 
ant treasurer of the United States, in the city of New York, in sums of not 
less than $50. And to enable the Secretary of the Treasury to prepare and 
poras for the redemption in this act authorized or required, he is author- 
to use any lus revenues, from time to time, in the Treasury not 
otherwise appr: ted, and to issue, sell, and 
par, in coin, either of the descriptions of the bonds of the United States de- 
scribed in the act of Congress ere J uly 14, 1870, entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the refunding of the national debt,“ with like qualities, privile; 
and exemptions to the extent necessary to this act into full effect, 
to use the proceeds thereof for the purposes aforesaid. 

That is the authority given by the resumption act. It was to 
use any surplus in the Treasury, and if that were not sufficient, 
to issue and sell United States bonds and buy coin to the extent 
necessary for the purpose of that redemption. 

There was a subsequent act which has a very important bear- 
ing upon the legal aspect of the question. It was passed on the 
31st day of May, 1878, and reads as follows: 

That from and after the passage of this act it shall not be lawful for the 
Secretary of the Treasury or other officer under him to cancel or retire any 
more of the United States legal-tender notes. And when any of said notes 
may be redeemed or received into the Treasury under any law from any 
source whatever and shall belong to the United States, they shall not be re- 
tired, canceled, or destroyed, but they shall be reissued uipa out again 
and keptin circulation: Provided, That nothing herein s rohibit the 
cancellation and destruction of mutilated notes and the issue of other notes 
of like denomination in their stead, as now provided by law. All acts and 
parts of acts in conflict herewith are hereby repealed. 

The only language in that act which is at all sufficient is the 
statement that when the legal-tender notes are redeemed they 
shall be reissued, and thereby it might be contended that it was 
the purpose of the act to continue the redemption; but inasmuch 
as they are to be reissued and kept in circulation there could be 
no redemption in the legitimate sense. But suppose it was the 
intention, which is not clear at all, that when the legal-tender 
notes are represented to the Treasury they should be redeemed 
in coin—suppose that construction can be given to the act of 1878, 
which is certainly all that can be claimed for thatact—then what 
is the power of the Secretary? It would be to sell bondsand buy 
coin to the extent necessary to provide for the redemption of the 
greenbacks which have been issued that are presented for re- 
demption. The question is, if we admit that it was the inten- 
tion to continue to redeem them, is there any necessity for the 
sale of bonds to provide for the redemption of United States 
notes? 

_ There is about $70,000,000 of gold coin in the Treasury which 
is available for that purpose, and which would probably be more 
than would be required in a generation for all the greenbacks that 
would be prenon Then there is no present necessity what- 
ever for the issuance of bonds to obtain coin to redeem green- 
backs. Why should the national debt be increased for the pur- 


se of, at not less than 
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pose of accumulating alarger fund than now exists to redeem 
greenbacks that will not be presented? 

The resolution pro to declare that at the present time, 
under the existing conditions, there is no authority to issue 
bonds, because there is no necessity for a larger fund than now 
exists to redeem 8 This is all of the resolution, and 
it is in a nutshell. It is plain to any person, it seems to me, 
who will read the law that the authority does not now exist, for 
there is no necessity for more coin to redeem any greenbacks 
that will be presented in any reasonable time. When thé coun- 
try is already suffering as it now is from depression of business, 
and when it is so difficult to raise revenue by taxation sufficient 
to-carry on the Government, why should the burdens of the 
Government be increased by an issue of interest-bearing bonds 
to buy coin, when it is not necessary and when the law does not 
authorize the issuance except in case of necessity? 

I do not care about elaborating upon the resolution. I think 
it is too plain for argument that no caseis made authorizing the 
Secretary to increase the national debt. He certainly can not 
sell these bonds to buy coin for the purpose of carrying on the 

ordinary operations of the Government or to supply deficiencies. 
Weare all agreed upon that. That is obvious. 

Congress has never authorized the Secretary of the Treasury 
to create a loan to defray current expenses, and it is intimated 
that the money obtained by the sale of bonds may be used for 

that pu the necessity exists for that purpose, it is the 
duty of Congress to provide proper means for carrying on the 
Government by raising revenue. The rais of revenue to 
carry on the Government is intrusted especially by the Consti- 
tution to the other branch of Congress. Even the Senate hus 
not the power to raise revenue, and can it be contended that the 
Secretary of the Treasury can, without authority, issue bonds 
without limit, as this would be if he can issue bonds to carry on 
the Government? 

I do not think that such a position can be maintained; and 
when it is known that no necessity exists for more coin to re- 
deem greenbacks, and that the authority to issue bonds was given 
for that and for no other purpose, it seems to me that we ought 


promptly to a resolution such as I have presented, so that 
e sense of the Senate may be expressed and the public shall 
not be misled to invest in these bonds, about which there will 


be controversy atleast, because those who buy these bonds with 
this law before them are not purchasers in good faith; they do 
not buy them in good faith; they buy them subject to the equi- 
ties which surround them; the law is before them and they are 

ed to know the law; and the opposition in the country to 

e issuance of bonds and the just opposition to increasing the 
national debt will be heard sooner or later. 

It seems to me that the 3 upon this system of issuing 
bonds under the pretext that it is done for the purpose of re- 
deeming greenbacks, when the real object is to carry on the 
Government and supply will not be tolerated by the 
country. I believe an expression of opinion ought to be had in 
the Senate upon that question. I desire the resolution to be acted 
upon, and I shall say no more on the subject at present. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I regret very much that, 
pending the call for a loan by the authorized officer of the Gov- 
ernment, anybody should be found to question his authority, un- 
less the grounds for questioning it are clear beyond all doubt. 
It seems to me it isneither right, expedient, proper, nor justifia- 
ble to make any assault upon the credit of the Government or 
the powers about to be exercised by the Government, and I may 
say that it is unpatriotic to do soat atime when the Government 
is 55 insufficient to pay expenditures authorized 
by appropriations made by law. 

thout regard to party feno and turning my back entirely 
upon all political opinions, I feellikestanding up for the honor of 
our country, for its credit, and for the exercise of powers plainly 
conferred and now about to be performed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

It is asserted in the pending resolution that the Secretary of 
the Treasury has no power to sell bonds for the maintenance of 
the resumption of specie payments. That is a single legal prop- 
osition which can be decided, yea or nay, 1 I shall 
show you by the law as it now stands that t power is given 
in the clearest, strongest, and most direct language that could 
be used by man, language which was framed after a debate of 
two years in the Senate and in the House of Representatives, 
and by the ablest men, I may say, who were then members of 
the Senate of the United States. It was adopted, and it has 
stood unchallenged and uncontradicted from that day until the 
other day, when the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN] rose 
and denied the power of the Secretary to do what is plainly di- 
rected by law. 

This declaration was made by two Senators on the floor of the 
Senate Chamber and by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEW- 


ART] to-day, charging the Secretary of the Treasury with usur- 
paves of a power most dangerous to exercise, a power to sell 
nds of the United States. They unite in declaring that he has 
no legal right, no legal power to sell these bonds for resumption 
pu s. This is done at the very time when bidders are pre- 
their bids for the purchase of these bonds, and they are 
met by these allegations on the floor of the Senate and by this 
resolution. No one else rising to defend this essential power of 
the Government to defend its Treasury reserve, it seems to me 
that I only do my duty to the public at large and to all parties 
by stating the exact condition of the law upon this subject, so 
that no one can question or gainsay it. 

The question now made is, has the Secretary of the Treasury 
any power to sell bonds for resumption purposes? That is the 
only question. Mr. President, I shall read the language of the 
law upon that subject. What is the first duty imposed upon the 
Secre of the ury by the resumption act of January 14, 
1875, entitled ‘‘An act to provide for the resumption of specie 
payments?” Ishall read the third clause of the third section, 
which is as follows: : 

And on and after the ist day of January, A. D. 1879, the Secretary of the 

as shall redeem, in coin, the Uni States legal-tender notes then 
outstan , On their presentation for redemption at the office of the assist- 
ant treasurer of the United States in the city of New York, in sums of not 
less than $50. 

The first words of that clduse are on and after the 1st day of 
January”—on and after; until water ceases to run, until time 
ends, unless Congress shall change or modify this law. Itisthe 
pan purpose and distinct declaration that this is a continuous 


W. 

Mr. ALLEN. I should like to ask the Senator from Ohio a 
question, with his permission. 

Mr. SHERMAN, If the Senator will only allow me to say 
what I have to say briefly, I shall answer after I get through; 
and I again must remonstrate against this continual interference 
or interruption, which has grown up to be too much a habit in 
the Senate of the United States. LIrespectfully ask leave to pur- 
sue my remarks, and then I shall answer any question that may 
be put to me. s 

That this is a continuous law has never been denied or ques- 
tioned by anyone. Ifso, when? Provisions were made after- 
wards for an accumulation of coin in the Treasury, which has 
been kept there day by day and $ jna by year from the 1st of 
January, 1879, until this hour, and no one has questioned but 
what that law is in full force and that it is the duty of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to redeem any United States notes which 
are presented. It is a plain and palpable duty that he shall re- 
deem them on and after the Ist of January, 1879. 

Let us look at the next clause of the act. How is the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to redeem these notes? Not outof his own 
pocket, not by reed Bes some other promises to pay, but the law 
goes on and says how he must redeem them: 

And to enable the £ 
the redemption in C N * fa 
any surplus revenues, from time to time, in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated à 

There is a pledge of all of the surplus revenues of the Govern- 
ment from time to time, showing that the power is continuous, 
and that it is to be continued in operation from time to time un- 
til the object of this law is accomplished— 
and to issue, sell, and of, at not less than par, in coin, either of the 
descriptions of bonds of the United States described in the act of Congress 
approved July 14, 1870, entitled An act to authorize the refunding the 
national debt.” 

So that the Secretary of the Treasury isauthorized to issue and 
sell, at not less than par, any of the three descriptions of bonds 
which are defined in the refunding act which is now before me, 

One of these provisions was for a bond running for ten years 
with 5 per cent interest; another for a bond running for fifteen 
years with 4+ per cent interest, and another for a bond running 
thirty 1 with 4 per cent interest. Either of these descrip- 
tions of bonds might be issued without respect to the amount. 
There was no limit to the amount that he might issue. The 
authority was as broad as the credit of the country; as broad as 
all the property of the poopie of the United States; and the 
character of the bonds was of a kind that would be likely always 
to have asale in the market, and this authority was conferred 
upon the Secretary of the Treasury and has continued without 
ane or alteration from that day to this, and not one word of 
the law has been c 5 

Now, under the circumstances which surround us, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is called upon to maintain that reserve, to 
buy coin for the purpose of redemption. Whether he is wise or 
unwise, whether the exigency is as great as he thinks it is, is 
not for us to determine. The law confers the power upon him; 
and when in his judgment the exigency has arrived, then he 
ought to exercise it one waxor another. He is bound to do it by 
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his oath of office. If he fails to do it when the necessity is im- 
rative he would be subject to impeachment. But he was left 
2 judge of the necessity and the exigency of the occasion, and 
now he has exercised it. His power to do so is disputed, al- 
though it is as plain as human language can make it. There is 
the law; the money required is diminishing; here is the power, 
and here the bondsare designated, and he 3 to issue them, 
and in the midst of this purchase or loan his power is denied for 
the first time in fifteen long years. - 

Mr. President, I know very well the history of the resumption 
act. It was the result of what is called a compromise. There 
were many provisions of the resumption act which were disa- 

able to Senators, one or the other, on both sides of the 
Shamber, The principal thing, and the principal difficulty and 
delay in the way of the passage of the act was the difference of 
opinion in the Senate Chamber as to whether the United States 
notes should be redeemed and canceled and entirely put out of 
lace and out of the way; whether it was not better for the 
Enited States to pay off the notes and depend upon bank notes 
issued under the national-banking act. I was one of those op- 
ee to the retirement of United States notes, because | be- 
eved we could maintain a certain amount of these notes in cir- 
culation and thus secure to the poopie a debt without interest. 

A compromise was brought about, and it was agreed that the 
minimum amount of the notes outstanding should be $300,009, - 
000. There were then outstanding when the law was framed 
$375,000,000 of United States notes, and a provision was inserted 
in the law for the gradual retirement of the United States notes 
as bank notes were increased. In order to prevent a contraction 
of the currency this law provides for free banking. Banks might 
be started anywhere in the United States upon the same terms 
and conditions. 

We knew very well that would lead to the issue of a greater 
amount of bank notes, and it was thought that we could safely 
retire the $75,000,000 of notes gradually as the bank notes in- 
creased, and provision is made for that here. That process had 
been going on. The amount of greenbacks was gradually re- 
duced until in 1878 it had been reduced to $346,000,000. Then it 
was, in 1878, that a Congress, Democratic in both Houses, with 
Mr. Randall as Speaker of the House and my then honored col- 
league, Mr. Thurman, as President pro tempore of the Senate, 
passed the act of 1878, which has been referred to by the gentle- 
men who have spoken here upon this subject. It is asserted now 
for the first time I think in the history of our country that that 
act impairs or changes in some way the power to sell bonds un- 
der the resumption act, but instead of that, Mr. President, it 
strengthens the resumption act, and was so intended. Now 
what is that act? Let me read it. It was passed on the 3lst of 
May, 1878. It provides as follows: 

That from and after the passage of this act it shall not be lawful for the 


Secretary of the Treasury or other officer under him to cancel or retire any 
more of the United States legal-tender notes 

That was his duty under the resumption act— 
and when any of said notes may be redeemed or received into the Treas- 
ury under any law from any source whatever and shall belong to the United 
States, they shall not be retired, canceled, or destroyed, but they shall be 
reissued and paid out again and kept in circulation: Provided, That noth- 
ing herein shall prohibit the cancellation and destruction of mutilated notes 
and the issue of other notes of like denomination in their stead, as now pro- 
yided by law. 

In other words, that act did so far modify the resumption act 
as to stop the payment and cancellation of United States notes 
in excess of three hundred millions, and tocommence resumption 
upon the basis of the amount of such notes then outstanding; 
that is, 346,000,000. That was the only effect of the law, and no 
other effect was designed or intended. It did not im in the 
slightest degree or atfect directly or indirectly any of the other 
declarations contained in the resumption act. On the contrary, 
the then Secretary of the Treasury, obeying the law, went on at 
the very time when the law of 1878 passed and sold at the rate 
of $5,000,000°0f bonds a month under the resumption act every 
month, month after month, and that continued until November, 
1878, six months after this act was passed. That was done in 
the presence of both Houses of Congress, and I can say that no 
member of either House ever called in question the power of 
the Secretary of the Treasury before or after the passage of the 
act of May, 1878. i 

As I held that difficult office at that time, I was examined over 
and over again by both the House and Senate committees day 
after day: and if I remember aright my friend from Indiana [Mr. 
VOORHEES] was one of the examiners. I was examined, and 
never during all that time, when the question as to the mode and 
manner of resumption was detailed and talked over ad libitum, 
was therea single doubt or question raised as to the power of 
the Secretary of the Treasury to sell bonds. He was doing it 
then, as the present Secretary is doing it now, and yet no man 
was found then in Congress who disputed that power or tried to 


check maaa the exercise of 5 This 4 

n or me to say upon this point, but there are one or two 
other kindred 5 with it. 

Mr. President, by the surplus revenue, which was then ae: 

f * 


rhaps is all that it is 


posed to be about $40,000,000 of coin, and by the sale of $15 
000 of 4 per cent bonds, and by the sale of $50,000,000 of 44 per 
cent bonds, this fund was created. What was the character of 
the fund? In the first place the resumption act declares in so 
many words that the fund should be reserved. I will read the 
exact language of the law. After giving the authority to sell 
bonds, etc., it says: 

To the extent necessary to this act into full effect, and to use the 


carry 
proceeds thereof for the pornoa aforesaid; and all provisions of law incon- 
sistent with this act are hereby repealed. 


It is plainly manifest by the law that this money was set aside 
for the purpose aforesaid. What was that pore. Toenablé 
the Secretary of the Treasury to retire the notes when they 
were presented. That is the only purpose declared in the act, 
and the act expressly provides that the money shall be applied 
to these purposes. That itself ought to be sufficient to create a 
special fund. It is not necessary to segregate a particular fund 
from the great mass in the Treasury. 

It is only necessary to say that such and such sums of money 
of a particular kind and quality shall be reserved or held for a 
certain purpose; and that in this case was for the payment of 
these notes. Besides that, after resumption had come and been 
successful, Congress, by an amendment to one of the banking 
laws, in 1882, provided oe peed for the contingency of 
this sum falling below $100,000,000. 

I think I will be able to turn to the provision. It has often 
been referred to and is difficult to find use it is an amend- 
ment in the nature of a proviso to an act ‘‘ to enable the national 

ing associations to extend their corporate existence, and 
for other purposes.” It passed July 12, 1882. In this proviso 
there is the clause: 

That the Secretary of the Tre: shall s the issue of such gold 


cates whenever the amount of gold coin and gold bullion for 
the redemption of the United States notes falls below 8100, 000, 000. qf 


Now, here is as strong a reserve as has ever been made, so far 
as I know, by any act of Congress. Here in the first place wasa 
fund created by the sale of bonds, and the proceeds of the sale 
were to be held for that purpose; and here is another declara- 
tion made seven years afterwards, in which it is expressly de- 
clared that if this reserve should fall below 5100, O00, 000, then the 
Government should issue no more gold certificates, because the 
issue of gold certificates would then only be an inducement to 
the holders of United States and other notes to convert them 
into gold and have the gold held in the Treasury on gold certifi- 
cates. So the fund from the beginning, from the of this 
law to this hour, has been in the nature of a reserve fund not to 
be impeached upon or to be taken for any other purpose than 
that which the law provided for. The fund remained intact 
until the 4th of March, 1893, and some time afterwards. 

I do not wish now to go into the question as to whether the 
Secretary of the Treasury had the right to use any portion of 
this money for the purpose of meeting the deficiencies in the 
Treasury. That is a question which ought to be taken up here- 
after and discussed fairly and without temper. But upon the 
main 8 I think I have sufficiently shown that this fund 
is intact for the particular purpose of resumption. The power 
and the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury are just as much 
in force ay as they were thirteen or fifteen yearsago. The 
same law is in operation, and he is bound to exercise the powers 
bbs creat according to his judgment, the contingency arises or 
exists. 

No sensible man who would look at this matter in the light of 
reason and as a mere business question, none but the wild theor- 
ist, would insist that the maintenance of this reserve in not of 
value to the Government of the United States. Sir, that ful- 
crum of $95,000,000 of gold upon which our whole money mpa 
structure rested has been beneficial in every aspect in which it 
may be viewed. i 

In the first place, up until the fulcrum was built and laid upon 
the solid foundation of our law, United States notes, although 
the promise of the people to pay money, were below par; and 
when the resumption act ig? our money was worth e 
cents on the dollar in coin. Every day and aay hour since 
this fulcrum has been made and the law permitted it, every dol- 
lar of our United States notes has been as good as gold in every 
land in the world. You may travel with these notes bearing our 
signet wherever the flag of commerce floats, and everywhere it 
is as good as gold. 

That credit rests upon the secure foundation of this reserve, 
which places behind our notes not only the gold piled up in the 

but the promise of a brave people, who have never 
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violated their public acknowledgments, and the mortgage of 
all the pre rty of the people of the United States of America. 
Not only has this basis, this fulerum, been the security by 
which we have been able to make all other forms of money—sil- 
ver money, though intrinsically worth less than what it bears 
apes its face, all our Treasury notes, all our silver certificates, 

lour bank notes—the security and value of all these, which 
have been maintained for years now at par with gold, rest upon 
the fulcrum which is now sought to be undermined. 

Now, sir, it is threatened by what? By a want of confidence, 
by a fear that we may not be able to maintain it. Sir, the re- 
sponsibility for this, whatever itis, does not rest with the party 
to which I belong. I do not wish to mention this at all in an 
invidious way. e Democratic party, now in power in all 
branches of the Government, believe that some different form of 
tariff law, some readjustment or change in the manner of levy- 


ing duties on imported 
therefore seek to break down the law that stands, which, what- 
everelse may be said of it, at least furnished up until the Ist of 
July last enough money to carry on the operations of the Gov- 
3 The receipts and expenditures for three years are here 
8 : 


goods, is a wise public policy. They 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES OF THE GOVERNMENT. 
Recapitulation of revenue by flecal yeurs. 


Internal rev- Sales of puh-| Miscellane-| Total rev- 
Years. | Customs. | enue. io lande: tous =| enue. 
1891_.... 19, 522, 205. betas; 686, 249. 44) $4, 029, 535. 41 823, 374, 457. 23:8392, 612, 447. 31 
1892. 177, 452, 964. 15 158,971, 072. 57 3, 261, 875. 58 20, 251, 871. 94 2 4 
18983. 203, 355, 016. 78 161, 027, 623. 93| 3, 182, 089. 78 18, 253, 898. „818, 628. 


Recapitulation of expenditures by fiscal years, 


Civil and miscellaneous. 


5 P Other civil arepat Navy Depart- 
urchase of and miscellane- 
s, ate. ous items. 
---| $10,401, 220.61 | $110,048, 167.49 | $48, 720, 065. 01 
E 90, 841,988.61 | 46,895, 456. 30 
CCC 103, 782, 799. 27 | 49, 641, 778. 47 


Total expendi- 


Interest on tures, includ- 


public debt. 


The fear of a change of our revenue laws that is being made, 
whether groundless or not I do not stop here to argue, has 
caused much of the difficulty that surrounds us. It may be tem- 

rary; it may be permanent, Ican not say; butcertain itis that 

t has caused the falling off of our revenues, because people will 
not import goods here when they can expectinashort time that 
the rates of duty imposed upon those goods will be 1 de- 
creased. That this thus, to some extent and perhaps largely, if 
not wholly, created the troubles that now surround us there is no 


question. It is not for us in the minority to determine what meas- 


ure shall be pursued. It is for the majority in this body and the 
other House to say Whether this reserve which has been the 
guardian and the guide, the support and fulcrum, of our public 
— shall not be steadily maintained even in these trying 

mes. 

It is a question for you on the other side of the Chamber to 
say whether this fund shall be diminished, and thus create more 
and more the fear that the promise of the United States may be 


broken. I believe that your revenue measures will not provide 


sufficient revenue to carry on the operations of the Government. 
It depends upon you tosay whether this shall be so ornot. We 
have no power in the matter. We obey the voice of the peo- 
le, and stand here only to do what we think it is our duty todo. 
he duty rests upon the majority to furnish ample means nec- 
essary to support the public faith, not only to its note-holders, but 
to all creditors who have lawful demands against us. 

I do not believe that it is within the power or the just line of 
duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to take the money that 
may be received for these bonds and apply it for current ex- 
penses. I do not see any authority or law for that, and there- 
fore I say to gentlemen they must provide for their deficiencies 
in some other way than by tampering with legal reserves or 
taking the proceeds of bonds sold under the resumption act for 
current deficiencies. I believe this would be illegal. These bonds 
are sold under existing law for one purpose only. You must 

rovide other funds if necessary to make good any deficiencies 
n the current revenue. That is perfectly plain. There is no 
partisanship in that. I think we are all bound to do that. But 
upon the other side of the Chamber rests the obligation. You 
can not diminish the revenue without supplying some means of 
meeting the deficiency. 

You have no right, either morally or by law, to mount up your 
appropriations in éxcessof your current revenues. If you do so, 
you are bound either to reduce your expenditures to the amount 
of your revenues or to superadd to your revenues some form of 
loan or credit which willenable the Secretary of the Treasury to 
meet the current expenses. You can not impair or take this 
sacred pledge of gold in the Treasury for the redemption of 
United States notes to meet temporary or permanent deficiencies. 
You are bound to provide other means. 

While I would go to the utmost with our friends in standing 
by the present Secretary of the Treasury in the exercise of what 
I regard to be his plain and lawful duty, yet I say frankly that 
if you are determined against our vote and inst our wishes 
and against our stern and determined opposition to repeal the 
present revenue laws of the United States you must provide the 
mode and means of meeting any deficiencies that accrue by your 


scheme of revenue. That isfrank among men. Whether it is 
wise, I say for myself, and speaking for myself alone, that you 
can not in reason expect us to provide and meet deficiencies in 
current revenues which you yourselves have created, whatever 
may be the result 

As a member of the minority I feel bound to do everything I 
can to sustain the public credit. I regard it as sacred in the 
hands of Grover Cleveland and John G. Carlisle as if it were in 
the hands of Republicans. I will vote any measure of relief that 
is desired which is clearly right and consistent with the existin 
laws with the same liberality and the same freedom that I woul 
for any measure ina Republican Administration. But when you 
bring about a state of affairs by your persistency ata time of grave 
distress and difficulty of an entire change of our revenue laws, 
a disturbance of our whole financial system, a change of one 
kind of 555 for another, of ad valorem duties for specific duties, 
a change all along the line affecting every branch of industry, 
then you are bound, and not I, to provide the measures that be- 
come necessary as the result of this legislation. 

That is my own conviction, but on the question that is now 
pending I feel that we oughtnotonly to vote down the pending res- 
olution, but to vote affirmatively for a resolution similar to that 
reported in the House of Representatives; that the Secretary of 
the Treasury has the unquestioned and unquestionable power to 
issue any kind of bonds provided for in the funding act in order 
to maintain the solid reserve in the Treasury upon which all 
our credit and all our money rests, but must not use this reserve 
to meet deficiencies in current revenue caused by a radical 
change in our revenue laws. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President 

Mr. QUAY. Will the Senator from Colorado yield to me for 
b 5 that I may offer an amendment to the pending reso- 

ution? 

Mr. TELLER. I will yield for that pur š 

Mr. QUAY. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add to the resolution the 
following: 


Except to provide for the redemption of the le 
United States presented at the subtreasury of the 
of New York. 


Mr. DUBOIS. Iask the Senator from Colorado to yield to 
me that I may offer a substitute to the pending resolution. 


-tender notes of the 
nited Sjates in the city 


Mr. TELLER. I yield for that purpose. 
Mr. DUBOIS. Icall the attention of the Senator from Ohio 
to the substitute I pro 


Mr. SHERMAN, tit be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The substitute will be read. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out all of the reso- 
lution after the word “‘resolved ” and insert: 

That it is the sense of the Senate of the United States that the Secretary 
of the Treasury has no authority under exis law to issue and sell the 
bonds of the United States, except such as is conferred upon him by the act 
arora January 14, 1875, entitled An act to provide for the resumption 
0 spone payments,” and that the money derived from the sale of bonds is- 
sued under that act can not be lawfully applied to any purposes except those 
8 


pecified therein. 
Mr. SHERMAN. That J understand is the resolution of the 
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committee of the other House. I had the resolution on my table 
and intended to read it in the course of my remarks. I approve 
of that resolution. It acknowledges the full authority of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to sell bonds for resumption purposes, but 
declares that the money should not be used for any other purpose. 

Mr.TELLER Mr, President, the question of the maintenance 
of the faith of the Government and its credit is not one that ought 
to be interfered with by a partisan feeling. Ican say for myself, I 
am as anxious to maintain the character of the Government with 
reference to its financial affairs under the present Administra- 
tion as I should be if it were a Republican Administration, and 1 
shall not give a vote touching this question that [would not give 
if the Executive were a Republican and acting in like manner. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has announced his determina- 
tion to issue bonds to an unlimited extent. He has called for an 
issue of $50,000,000. If the reports in the morning ets Be 
are correct, he stated yesterday in New York that if the bids 
aggregated $75,000,000 under this call he would accept the whole 
$75,000,000. When asked what use he would make of the money 
he said he would first strengthen the reserve, meaning of course 
that he would put into the Treasury for the purpose of redemp- 
tion of the greenbacks and the Treasury notes a certain portion 
of this money, and that the remainder of it he would use for cur- 
rentexpenses. He did notsay how much he would putin the re- 
serve or how much he would use for current expenses. I believe 
that was the position the Secretary took when he was before the 
House committee, that he had the authority toissue bonds under 
the provision of the act of 1875, and to use the money so derived 
from the sale of bonds for any purpose whatever. 

Mr. President, it would be most unseemly for the Government 
of the United States to issue its bonds and then subsequently 
have a question raised as to the legality or validity of the bonds. 
Jam sure that no one in this body or elsewhere wants to see that 
done. It would be most unseemly after these bonds were issued 
for the Government of the United States to assert that the 
were not legal and valid bonds because the Secretary, charge 
with the disbursement of the public funds, had appropriated 
them toa purpose not contemplated by the law. my own 
judgment no such defense could be made. If the Secretary has 
the power to issue bonds for any purpose it is,not a question with 
the man who takes the bonds whether the Secretary rightfully 
or pronetony uses the many- If the bonds are issued, we shall 
be, in my judgment, under both legal and moral obligations to 
redeem them without reference to the disposition that is made 
of the money. 

I agree with the Senator from Ohio, as I have said on this floor 
for many years, that the power still exists in the Secretary of 
- the Treasury to issue bonds for a specific purpose: that is, to 
provide for the redemption of the greenback, so called, and for 
no other purpose. I believe that is the opinion of the great ma- 
jority of men in public life. Unfortunately, the Secretary of the 
Treasury does not agree with that. He announces his intention 
to issue bonds and appropriate the money for another and a dif- 
ferent 8 

Mr. President, I will admit the proposition of the Senator 
from Ohio, that it is matter of discretionary power with the 
Secretary of the Treasury when he shall issue bonds for re- 
demption purposes, but Ido not agree with the Senator when he 
says if he should fail to issue the bonds when the necessity arose 
he could be impeached, because Ido not understand that an offl- 
cer can be impeached for a failure to exercise a discretionary 
power. He might be blamed by the public, but he could not be 
impeached. But that is not a matter of any earthly account in 
this discussion. 

The question is whether we have reached a point in our his- 
tory where there is a necessity that we should issue more bonds 
for any purpose, either for resumption or for current expenses. 
If we have reached the point where bonds must be issued to 
meet current expenses, then it is incumbent upon the legisla- 
tive departm@t of the Government to provide for such bonds, 

At the last session of thelist Congress a provision was inserted 
in one of the appropriation bills, under the leadership of the 
Senator from Ohio, for theissue of bonds, the proceeds of which 
could have been used for current expenses. That failed in the 
House of Representatives, and I do not think I shall transcend 
the proprieties of debate if I say it failed because of the opposi- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury, not then appointed, but 
it was known to everybody that he would be appointed, and 
whose influence was potent enough, as it was said at the time in 
the other House, to defeat that provision on the bill. 

At the time of the inauguration of the President I do not now 
recollect that there was any suggestion that it would be neces- 
sary for us to issue bonds to pay current expenses, There was 
no certainty at that time that there would be a deficiency in the 
revenues of the country to such an extent as to embarrass in any 
way the Government in the administration of public affairs. 


I shall not undertake in the morning hour to go into a detailed 
discussion of the question of what produced the condition which 
destroyed the revenues except to say that while Iam a Repub- 
lican, while I am a protectionist, to at least a limited degree, J 
do not join with all of my political associates in declaring that 
the present financial depression and the failure of importations 
toa degree that has destroyed our revenue are entirely due toa 
threat against the tariff laws. 

I believe away back of that can be found the influences which 
to a great degree have brought about a condition of affairs that 
renders it impossible for the great consuming masses of our peo- 
ple to purchase imported goods, and thus decreased importatoins. 

What we are suffering from now (if I may be diverted a mo- 
ment from what I had intended to say) is not, as the Senator 
from Ohio indicates, so much a lack of confidence as a lack of 
capacity to consume in this country. The spendable income of 
more than 3,000,000 men has been disturbed for the last eight or 
nine months—not pecker that number for all that time, but of 
two and a half to three million for a considerable length of time, 
and of very many of them for fully eight months. 

It can not be attributed entirely to the fear of a reformationor 
a revision of the tariff, because there are a great many people in 
this country who honestly believe that a revision of the tariff 
will bring immediate prosperity. They areasenthusiastic about 
that as the Senator from Ohio was last summer when he alleged 
here on this floor, if I am not mistaken in the words he used, 
that if we should repeal the Sherman law in ten days every idle 
wheel would begin to turn. Perhaps he did not fix the time at 
ten days, but some Senator on this floor who advocated the re- 
peal did so; and the Senator from Ohio certainly said that if we 
would repeal the Sherman act confidence would return to the 
people and the idle mills would resume operation. 

r. SHERMAN. Itis not very important whether I am con- 
sistent or not, but I think if the Senator will lookat the RECORD 
he will find that I associated the prediction of better times with 
letting the tariff alone. 

Mr. TELLER. No, I think not, Mr. President. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will try to find it. It is not very impor- 
tant, however. 

Mr. TELLER. If the Senator did say it, he knew very well 
that letting the tariff law alone was a perfectly impossible thing. 
He knew that the Democratic party had gone into the campaign 
and made that the fundamental feature of the campaign; and he 
knew that unless they were untrue to the pledges they made to 
the people they were bound to reform and revise the tariff law. 
It was as certain that the tariff law was to be revised on the day 
that we knew the Democrats had elected a President as it is to- 
day, and I think a great deal more so in public estimation then 
than now. I understand some people are of the opinion that it 
is possible there will be no revision of the tariff at the present 
session of Congress. Mr. President, I am not one who shares in 
that opinion. I expect to see the existing tariff revised. I 
know it will not meet the approval of some of my associates in 
this Chamber who sit on the other side, but they will vote for it 
all the same. 

Mr. President, we have reached a point where there is not any 
mistake that the revenues are falling off, and so far as we are 
concerned now, we know enough about it to know what caused 
it. We know that it was caused by a lack of importations. I 
submit now to the members of this body whether there is any- 
thing in the present hour or anything that the most hopeful 
man can see in the immediate future which indicates that the 
revenues are to increase by increased importations? In six 
months our importations fell off eighty-odd million dollars. 
They are stilllow. They will continue low until there is a ma- 
terial change in the financial condition of this country, which 
will not be brought about by a revision of the tariff any more 
than it was brought about by the repeal of the Sherman law. 

There is not a student of finance who did not knowas well the 
day that we repealed the Sherman law as he knows to-day that 
there was no earthly reason to suppose the repeal of the Sher- 
man law would bring prosperity to the country. In my judg- 
ment 90 per cent of the men who were clamoring in great com- 
mercial centers for its repeal knew it as well then as they know 
it to-day. It was not general prosperity that they were looking 
for or desiring. Forty-three million dollars on the 12th day of 
January were the deficiencies; $80,000,000, says the Secretary in 
his letter to the chairman of the Committee on Finance, will be 
the deficiency on the Ist of July. 

Now, Mr. President, how is that to be met? What proposi- 
tion has been made to increase the revenue? What proposition 
has been made to conduct public affairs in such a way that 
there shall not be a further and continued deficiency? We are 
asked to say now that Congress shall authorize the issue of a 
bond, and if Congress does not authorize the issue of a bond ac- 
ceptable to the banking fraternity of this country the Secretary 
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will issue one under the provisions of the act of 1875, and in vio- 
lation of the plain provisions of that act he will proceed to use 
the money so received for current expenses, whether he has 
aright to doit or whether he has not. If he does that whocan 
complain? We may fret and fume about it, but there is no way 
to properly redress the wrong, if wrong it is. 

In my judgment there is no necessity for the issue of bonds for 
redemption purposes. There isin the Treasury of the United 
States to-day somewhere in the neighborhood of $70,000,000 of 

oid that is available for the purpose of redemption of green- 
ks. There is practically at this time no demand whatever 
being made upon the Treasury for gold for the redemption of 
per. I do not mean to say there may not be, for whenever the 
condition of affairs in Europe or in this country leads to the ex- 
portation of gold then the demand will arise, of course, great or 
small, according to the amount of the export of gold. 

There is infinitely more necessity for the issue of bonds for the 
purpose of securing money for the payment of current expenses 
than there is for the purpose of redemption. Nobody is calling 
for gold for redemption, but our debts are running, our appro- 
priations are made, and they must be paid. 

Mr. President, the Democrats are power, and it is their 
a lead. It is incumbent on the Secretary of the Treasury 
or the President of the United States, or both of them, to indi- 
cate to the legislative department of the Government the con- 
dition of the Treasury, not by a letter to the chairman of the 
Committee on Finance, but by a message to this body or the 
other, or both bodies. We are entitled to know officially just 
what the condition of the Treasury is, what may be hoped, what 
may be expected, what we have to meet; and I submit that after 
this Administration has been in power nearly a year we have no 
official declaration which gives us the basis upon which we can 
legislate. 

tt is true that the Secre of the Treasury in his annual re- 
port said the deficiency would be $28,000,000, and he has said 
since in a semiofiicial in Arai there will be $80,000,000 deficiency 
this year. But what will it bə the next year? What will it be 
in the fiscal years 1895, 1895, 1897, and 1898? Is there any rea- 
son to suppose, if the deficiency is $80,000,000 in 1894, that it 
will not be $80,000,000 additional in 1895, and that, too, without 
reference to what shall be done in regard to the revision of the 
tariff? Suppose the tariff is let alone, is there any reason to 
suppose that the deficiency will not continue and rapidly in- 
crease. 

Under the McKinley act we went to the very verge of reduc- 
ing revenues. We took the duty off sugar, we took the duty off 
many things which we ought not to have touched. We did it 
in answer to the continued cry of our political opponents that 
we were collecting too much revenue, and we reduced the reve- 
nue to such an extent that in normal times we had practically 
brought the revenues of the Government and the expenditures 
of the Government to an equality; which is not good legisla- 
tion, no matter what party is responsible for it. 

I want to submit the question to the Democratic party, to the 
Democratic Administration, have we reached a point in our his- 
tory where the deficiencies are to be met not by increased reve- 
nues, not by reducing expenditures, but by borrowing money* 
If it isto be by increased revenue, how? What steps have been 
taken, whatsuggestions have been made by the Democratic party 
or any adherent of it,in favor of an increased revenue? 

It is suggested by a Senator near me that we have reached a 

int where we asked to K 1 pega of 

w, I suppose relying upon the honor and pride of the people 
of the United States that they will pay the debt if it is Dai: 
whetherit be legally made or not, as I have no doubt they will. 

The Democratic party is now ongagod in reducing the revenue. 
We are told by the Secretary of the Treasury in his report that 
under the existing law there will bea deficiency for the present 
fiscal year upon customs duties alone of $28,000,000. The expen- 
ditures are to increase, inevitably to increase, as we know, and 

et we are threatened with a revision of the tariff which, under 

e most favorable possible circumstances, will reduce the reve- 
nue $60,000,000 more, and undoubtedly, if we are not mistaken, 
8100, 000,000. 

Mr. President, the outlook is not good. We are told that the 
tariff is to be brought to a revenue basis. What is a tariff for 
revenue? A tariff for revenue means a tariff without reference 
to protection, which we were told by the Democratic party is a 
robbery. Even incidental 1 is a fraud upon the people, 
according to the Democratic doctrine as enunciated at Chicago. 
As I understand, a tariff for revenue such as existsin Great Brit- 
ain, is a tariff without reference to its effect upon manufacturers 
or upon consumers, solely directed to the question how can the 
Government in the easiest way secure a sufficiency of money to 
carry on and conduct its business? 

The free list should be very small with a tariff for revenue, 


and yet we find free wool, free iron ore, free coal, free lead, and 


other things which have never been on the free list are to be 
put upon the free list, and that nothing on the free list is to be 
taken off, and when $50,000,000 or $70,000,000 more of deficiency 
is created—$70,000,000 as is said by one official—you have $150,- 
000,000 of deficiency in the first year unless you cau increase 
your imports to an extent which will bring up the revenues to 
the demands of the necessities of the Government. 

Is there anybody here who believes for a moment that it will 
be possible for us to increase our importations to such an extent 
that, with the reduced import duties, we shall increase our rev- 
enues over what they are now to the extent which is n 
to keep up the expenditures without running in debt? Nobody 
believes that. 

So the American people are presented with the remarkable 
spectacle in the hour of peace; with no hand raised against us 
to make us afraid; at a time when nature has dealt bounteously 
with us; when there has neither been famine nor pestilence; 
when the earth has produced its wonted crops; when the nations 
of the earth are wanting our producis, that we can not raise 
enough revenue to keep up the ordinary expenses of the Govern- 
ment, which the Democratic party will not be heard to say are 
in excess of the needs or wantsof the people, for they have had the 
House of Representatives, from which the appropriations have 
come, and have had the power to put restrictions upon the Repub- 
lican Senate =e (ireland Gere to go too fast or too far. 

I recollect a distinguished member of this body and a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Appropriations declared at the very 
last session that it was practically impossible to reduce expen- 
ditures. Mr. President, it is absolutely impossible to reduce 
the expenditures of this country unless you shall abandon the 
Army and the Navy and the improvement of rivers and harbors. 
In those three items you might save something, practically 
8 little. If you reduce your Army one-half you might 
save $20,000,000; if you abolish your Navy or cease to put any 
more 1 Aad it, you might save perhaps $10,000,000 more, and 
out of the abandonment of the improvement of rivers and har- 
bors you might save five or six millions more. So you would 
have thirty or thirty-five million dollars which possibly might 
be saved, but everybody knows it would be saved at the expense 
of commerce, at the expense of the efficiency of the Army and 
the efficiency of the Nag: 

We have reached a point whereour expenditures are going to 
increase and not diminish; and I submit now is it wise either to 
reduce our import duties below a revenue point or to borrow 
money to pay current expenses, with no hope and no prospect of 
times e ing so that we can pay the debts? 

Mr. President, the New York people have been regretting 
that they did not havea short bond. A ten-year bond, they say, 
is too long, and they would like a shorter bond; and Congress 
has been abused because it did not come to the relief of those 
people who want a short bond and give them a three or a 

ve year bond. There is no earthly 7 that a three-year 
bond or a five-year bond could be paid. ten-year bond is too 
short from the present financial outlook and the present financial 
condition of this country. 

The condition of the country is absolutely disgraceful to-day. 
The greatest nation in the world, with more wealth in it than 
any other, with a poopie better than any other people in the 
world, with everything which could favor us from Heaven, in 
season, and in soil, having paid a debt faster than an other 
people in the world, we are now by tho financial condition of 
this country brought to a state where we are either to refuse to 
pay one debts or decline to make the ordinary and usual appro- 
pr tion for the necessary expenses of the Government, or are to 
axes money on exis conditions with a tariff as it now 


8 ; 

Mr. DANIEL. Will the Senator kindly answer mea ques- 
tion? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. A a : 

Mr. DANIEL. ‘Does the Senator think the Democratic 
is responsible for this condition, or is it the result of Repub! 

i aegis sed heretofore? 

Mr. TE R. I think the Democratic party is entitled to its 
full share of the opprobrium and odium of this condition, and I 
will tell the Senator why. 

I do not deny that something of the present condition is owing 
toa change of Administration. It is utterly impossible, how- 
ever desirable it may be, to reform the tariff, to change a sys- 
tem like ours, without bringing about more or less uneasiness 
and more or less financial distress. But,as I said before, as the 
Senator from Virginia would have known had he listened, I do 
not attribute the present condition to the threat to remove the 
tariff, exceptin part, and in my judgment it is the smallest part 
of the whole moving cause of our difficulty. 

In my judgment, that difficulty began in 1873, and has been 
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emphasized and accentuated by the acts of Congress of both 
Democratic and Republican parties, and the culminating fea- 
ture of it was when the present Democratic Administration in- 
sisted upon the repeal of the Sherman law and the putting of 
this country once for all absolutely upon a gold basis. Nobody 
can sayin this country that the low price of wheat, the low pria 
ofcorn, the low price of cotton is due to any threat of tariff leg- 
islation? Those three great sienio American crops have been 
steadily falling for ten years—falling, in my judgment, because 
of the monetary principles upon which this Administration, as 
well as ours, has administered the affairs of this nation. 

The prices have been falling because the world has been put 
upon a false financial system; falling because the condition which 
exists here exists under every flag which floats where thesilver 

tandard is not the standard, and does not exist in any count 
ss the world where the silver standard is adopted and carrie 
out in its fullforce and effect. Every gold country is suffering 
as we suffer. The world is in distress, and we are getting our 
part and parcel of it. It did not strike us as quickly as it struck 
some of the rest. Our great facilities for production and our 
accumulations kept us in better condition than some other coun- 
tries, but we have reached the point now where the production 
of the farmers of this country is absolutely below cost, with 
Wheat selling in many sections of the country for 35 cents a bushel, 
where a few years ago it sold for $1.25 a bushel, and it is being 
ee to cattle and to hogs because it will not pay to haul it to mar- 

et. 

The spendable income of the farmer is absolutely destroyed. 
Manufactories are shut up and consumption falls off, because of 
the inability of the people to buy and to consume, 80 I do not 
lay it all to the Democratic party. But the Democrats are in 
pee they are charged with the management of affairs, and 

ere is the condition as plain as the noonday sun. What are 
they doing toward relieving it? I know that there are notable 
examples of men in the Democratic party who realize this con- 
dition and who are ready and willing to assist in bringing it to 
a proper solution, but the executive department of the Govern- 
na in the hands of those who do not believe it is possible to 
bring anything out of it except by revision of the tariff, as if, 
with a deficiency of 380,000,000, you could improve affairs in this 
country by creating a greater deficiency of $80,000,000 more. 

I do not claim that the McKinley law is a wise law in some of 
its provisions. It is exceedingly foolish in some of its provi- 
sions, I will admit, and if the Democrats would direct their atten- 
tion simply to remedying the evils in that act they would be 
wise, but that is not what they are doing. Under the pretense 
of giving us a revenue tariff they are giving us a tariff for pro- 
tection—weakened, slighted, worthless protection—a tariff that 
neither protects nor produces revenue, a nondescript. If that is 
all the statesmanship there is in the Democratic party, bad as 
has been our management, I believe the people will at the ensu- 
ing election change from the present management to one which 
they may possibly think can not be any worse, if they do not 
have much confjdence thatit will be better. 

Is it not incumbent upon the Democratic y to tell us how 
we are to first overcome the deficiency? How are we going to 
get rid of that deficiency? Certainly not by reducing the tariff 
and putting a host of things on the free list which ought to be 

ying a revenue to the Government. You do not get rid of it 
i borrowing money. That is the spendthrift's method. That 
is not economy; that is not business. Borrowing money with- 
out a hope or expectation of payment is dishonest, they say, in 
pie affairs. It is as dishonest in national as in private af- 


Can we go to the people to borrow $150,000,000 a year fora 
series of years, with no prospect of ever paying it, adding to the 
burdens which the people bear in the way of taxes and interest 
every year? 

Mr. President, there is a way by which some of this deficiency 
could be met There is in the Treasury of the United States 
silver bullion which will make one hundred and eighty odd 
million dollars; it will make just as good money as the seventy 
odd million dollars of gold in the Treasury to-day. It is said 
that the Secretary has come to the conclusion that he can not 
coin any of it, or, if he can coin it, he can not use it, or it will 

e him ten years to coin it, or something or other, and that, 
erefore, it is not available. He could have coined some of it; 
he could have coined all of it in time; yet it is said he can not 
coin it. Why? Because it is not desirable to have any more 
silver money, we are told. 

Has the silver money of the United States failed to do money 
poruke unto gold? Has any man who has handled a silver dollar 

nany distinction between it and the gold dollar? Is there 
ay, prospect now that there will be any distinction between the 
f° d dollar and the silver dollar? Oh,“ but it is said, there 
only 855, 000, 000 that is not covered by aprovision of law which 


uires it to be kept back of the Treasury note as a guaran 
that the Treasury note will be paid.” The laws of the Uni 
States are not like the laws of the Medes or Persians; they can 
be changed. When the policy of the Government was estab- 
lished that there should be no redemption of the Treasury notes 
in silver, there was no reason longer for keeping the silver bul- 
lion in the Treasury behind the silver dollar, because nobody 
looks to the silver dollar or the silver bullion with reference to 
y 8 of the Treasury notes. They are to be redeemed 

old. 

ow long would it take a Democratic House of Representa- 
tives anda Democratic Senate and a Democratic Executive, if 
they were inclined so to do, to provide by law that this great 
amount of money should be put in circulation to pay the current 
expenses of the Government and to maintain the gold reserve? 

hat this Government wants is not gold, as I said the other 

day, but money. When you have got money, you can get the gold. 
If you can put 8100, 000, 000 of greenbacks into the Treasury, you 
can exchange that, if you choose, for gold, and that, too, without 
a expense to the Government. 

ut we are not borrowing money to make up the reserve, 
That is a pretense, Mr. President. The reserve is large enough 
for practical purposes this hour, and it will bə for many months 
yet, and may be for years. We are borrowing money to pay cur- 
rent expenses, and here is the cy Eraba hundred and eighty 
odd million dollars could be put into circulation, and would be 
but for the hostility to silver which exists in Wall street, and 
because this Ad. tration takes its financial policy from Wall 
street, and nowhere else. 

Weare told we shall get an income tax. How much money 
shall we get from an income tax? The most enthusiastic of its 
advocates whom I have heard have claimed that it would bring 
us $30,000,000. That is a bagatelle when you consider that you 
have a deficiency of $150,000,000 a year. 

I do not care to discuss the question of anincome tax. I have 
myself never been particularly in favor of an income tax, but 
with a reduced revenue and with an increasing deficiency, I 
should like to see the man who would stand here and favor the 
borrowing of money at 3 per cent per annum decline to vote for 
an income tax, and then go home and meet the sensible, practi- 
cal business men of this country. The reduction of the revenues 
compels resort to the income tax whether we like it or not. 

It is our business here todevise some scheme by which current 
expenses can be met without incurring a debt, but I need not ed 
to men of our experience here that there is only one way in whic 
the Government can meet itsobligations, and that is by taxation. 
It is cowardly for us to borrow money to tide overa present diffi- 
culty and put upon another generation the burden which be- 
longs tous. We must take care of the debts as we create them, 
and if under our oaths we say we can not decrease expendi- 
tures, we are honorably bound to increase the revenues in some 
way, even though that way uay be objectionable, 

Mr. President, I should like to say some other things, but I do 
not want to throw the resolution over to another day. 

Mr. STEWART. I suggest that the resolution go over and 
that it come up to-morrow morning for consideration. Several 
Senators have suggested that they should like to make some re- 
marks upon it. If it meets the approval of the Senate, I ask that 
the resolution go over. 

Mr. WASHBURN. Why can it not be continued after 2 
o'clock? 

Mr. GORMAN. Oh, no. 

Mr. STEWART. Then let the resolution go over until to- 
morrow morning after the routine business. 

Mr. TELLER. Ifthe resolution is to go over, I wish to say 
a word or two more upon it, but I do not want to prevent its 
being voted upon. 

Mr. GRAY. Six minutes remain of the morning hour. 

Mr. TELLER. II it is understood that the resolution will go 
over, I merely want to say afew words in addition to what I have 


Mr. HOAR. I should like to be allowed to make one remark 
before the resolution goes over, It seems to me that the morns 
ing hour was never created for the sake of taking up important 
financial and other great questions, questions of our foreign re- 
lations, and having a dozen important subjects going on at once. 
Now, we have the Hawaiian question, we have the pending res- 
olution, and we have theelections bill. I think we ought to take 
vp one of these great subjects and deal with it, and let us de- 

teit. 

I hope the Senator who has charge of the elections bill will 
consent that the pending resolution shall be continued now, so 
that it may be discussed, and I do not think that the Senator 
will find a . to prolong the debate on the elections bill. 
I think he get a vote on it quite as quickly. 

I should like to say something on the pending resolution when 


the Senator who has been on the floor and other Senators get 
through. 

Mr. GRAY. If the Senator wants to say something on the 
resolution, there are a few minutes remaining of the morning 
hour, 

Mr. CHANDLER. I should like to make a suggestion to the 
Senator from Delaware in reference to the elections bill. There 
are two or three Senators on this side of the Chamber who wish 
to speak on that bill who have not yet spoken, and there is no 
one ready to go on to-day, andif there is noSenator on the other 
side of the Chamber prepared to mpa = : 

Mr. GRAY. The Senator from Indiana [Mr. TURPIE] expects 
to speak. I do not want to ass upon the time of the Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER], but in five minutes I shall be 
glad to hear from the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. TELLER. I shall not then proceed further now, except 
to say that so far as I am concerned I have never doubted the 
right of the Secretary of the Treasury, for the purpose of re- 
demption, to issue bonds when it became necessary. Aside from 
that, I do not think he has any business or any authority to issue 
bonds. 

Jam not entirely satisfied with the resolution as it was offered 
by the Senator from Nevada, and I trust before we vote upon it 
that there may be some amendment which will allow those of us 
who believe with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], that 
the Secretary of the Treasury has the authority to issue bonds, 
to express our belief that there is no necessity to issue bonds to 
carry out the purpose of the law authorizing him to issue them, 
and that we are opposed at this time to the issue of bonds to 
meet the deficiency now existing or to be created by unwise legis- 
lation. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. President, I should be glad if I could see 
adopted in the Senate a practice such as was outlined by the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar], that we should take up 
some of the great questions which come before the Senate and 
deal with them one at a time, so as to have a real debate, which 
should not be interrupted by the expiration of the morning 
hour, or that one or two Senators should be compelled to make 
hurried remarks in the time thatintervenes between the routine 
business of the morning and 2 o’clock, but as things are now, the 
best we can do will be to insist upon the consideration of the un- 
finished business when 2 O clock arrives; but I have no disposi- 
tion to interfere with the Senator in regard to this resolution or 
any other, provided we can get a time agreed upon which will 
be fair to all, at which we shall take a vote upon the bill which 
is before the Senate as the unfinished business. That was the 
matter to which I wanted to call the attention of the Senator 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. CHANDLER. As long as there is no cloture rule in the 
Senate, I suppose the minority as to any measure about which 
they do not mean to resort to extreme means to defeat, ought at 
some proper time to to fixadate whena vote may be taken. 
I have not thought that that time had yet arrived. 

Mr. GRAY. If we can get a vote at the end of this week it 
will be agreeable to me. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator interrupts me. 

Mr. GRAY. I beg the Senator's pardon. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I had not thought that that time had ar- 
rived, but the Senator from Delaware has stated that he very 
much wishes that a date could be fixed. I ask whether it would 
be entirely agreeable to the Senator to say that on Monday morn- 
ing we shall fix a day next week on which the vote shall be 
taken? I do not mean that the vote shall be taken on Monday, 
but that on Monday morning, unless there are more Senators 
desiring to debate than have already intimated an intention to 
do so, we shall then fix a time for a vote. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senatorfrom New Hampshire 
will please suspend. The hour of 2 o'clock having arrived, it 
becomes the duty of the Chair to lay before the Senate the un- 
finished business, the title of which will be stated. 

Mr. STEWART. Before that is done, I ask that the resolu- 
tion which has been pending during the morning hour may be 
made the order for to-morrow morning. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. GORMAN. I object. 

Mr. GRAY. For the present we object to that proposition. 


REPEAL OF ELECTION LAWS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed considera- 


tion of the bill (H. R. 2331) to repeal all statutes relating to super- 
visors of elections and special deputy marshals, and for other 
purposes, the pending question being on the amendment pro- 
posed by Mr. CHANDLER. 

Mr. GRA. In answer to the Senator from New Hampshire, 
Tsaid that I should be very glad if it could be found t we 
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could agree upon some day this week—the latter 


rt of the 
week, I sup n which we could take the vote; but if that 
can not be done, I can not agree to the suggestion, so far asl am 
concerned, and I believe so far as those on this side of the Cham- 
ber are concerned, with every wish to consult the convenience 
of Senators on both sides; but I wish this matter to have ahead 
of it a definite time of conclusion, and I suggest to the Senator, 
instead of waiting until Monday, we might as well agree to-da 
that on Monday next we shall take the vote on the pending pill 
at some time that will be convenient. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I am quite well informed as to the inten- 
tions to speak of Senators on this side of the Chamber, but I do 
not know how many Senators expect to speak on the other side, 
and, of course, I can not determine how much incidental debate 
TR: be evoked by speeches which may be made. Therefore, I 
dislike to fix upon a day. 

Mr. GRAY. I think I can say to the Senator that we on this 
side will accommodate ourselves to any time that is fixed. I 
think I can further say that there will be no unreasonable time 
taken by the Senators on this side, and that they will yield to 
any Senator on the other side a fair share of the time that is to 
intervene between now and the time the vote is taken. 

Mr. FRYE. The Senator is very generous in this matter. 

Mr. HOAR. The objection on this side is not that we do not 
get our fair share of debate on this wretched bill, but that no 
Democrat comes to the rescue of it. 

Pec ees: Here is the Senator from Indiana now waiting 
speak. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The dangeris that, when the day is fixed, 
the Senators on the other side will rush into the breach and oc- 
eH all the time. 

r. GRAN. There is nothing very greedy on this side about 
speaking. They are a decorous set of men, and I am very sure 
the Senator will not be crowded out. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Then I do not see why we can not agree 
to vote on Tuesday next, unless it appears on Monday that 
there is a reason for asking a further extension. 

Mr. GRAY. Will the Senator fix an hour on Tuesday? 

Mr. HALE. Fix the hour of 2 o'clock. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Four o'clock. 

Mr. CHANDLER. If an hour is to be fixed, I should say 4 
o’clock on Tuesday. 

Mr. GRAY. I will agree to that so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. CHANDLER. ith the understanding that there shall 
be no debate upon the main bill, but that in the time after 4 
o'clock amendments may be offered and debated under the five- 
minute rule. 

Mr. GRAY. I will sopot that suggestion, and will ask 
unanimous consent that at 4 o'clock on Tuesday next the de- 
bate shall close on the main bill, and that after that hour 
amendments may be offered under the five-minute rule until the 
end of the debate, and that we then continue in session until 
the final vote is had. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. HARRIS. That is, if I understand it, that the pendin 
amendment of the Senator from New Hampshire shall be vote 
upon at that hour, thatdebate shall close upon the general bill, 
and afterwards amendments may be offered and debated under 
the five-minute rule. 

5 5 VICE-PRESIDENT, That is the understanding of the 
air. 

Mr. GRAY. Until the matter is disposed of. 

Mr. FRYE. But the matter is to be disposed of on Tuesday. 

Mr. WASHBURN. Before we adjourn on that day. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I ofer two amendments to the pending 
bill, which I ask may be read, printed, and laid upon the table. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ithe proposed amendments will be 
read. 

Mr. GRAY. The unfinished business has been formally laid 
before the Senate. 

Mr. CHANDLER. It has been, and [have offered two amend- 
ments to the bill, which I ask to have read for information. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendments offered by the 
Senator from New Hampshire will be read. 

Mr. STEWART. halons the reading of the amendments I 
ask that, after the conclusion of the speech by the Senator from 
Indiana, if no other Senator then desires to speak, the Senate re- 
sume the consideration of the resolution which was under con- 
sideration in the morning hour. 
aan GRAY. If no one else desires to speak upon the pending 

ill? 

Mr. STEWART. Yes; if no one else desires to speak on the 
pending bill. 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Nevada? The Chair hears none. The 
amendments proposed by the Senator from New Hampshire will 
be read. 

The Secretary read the amendments pro by Mr. CHAND- 
LER; which were to add to the bill the following as additional 
sections: 

SEC. —. At every vot district, precinct, or place within the United 
States where ballots for a Representative in Congress are at ay time being 
received and there is present more than one box into which ballots, are be- 
ing deposited, it shall be the duty of the election officers of such district, 

reciuct, or place to cause to be affixed to each and every box used for bal- 

ots for Representatives in Congress a label containing a likeness of the flag 
of the United States and the words For Representative in Congress,” whic 
label shall be of such size and so prepared and affixed that the flag and the 
words may be easily seen and recogn by any voter approaching the box; 
and said label shall be kept so affixed to said box during the whole period of 
the election, and any election officer who shall refuse or neglect to perform 
the duties herein required of him shall be punished by a fine not exceeding 
$100 or by imprisonment not exceeding thirty days, or by both such punish- 
ments, at the discretion of the court. In case any rules or regulations for 
conducting Congressional elections shall exist any State which would 
contravene the provisions of thissection, such rules or regulationsare hereby 
pee and altered so as to conform to the rule and regulation made by 

section. 

SEC. —. The election officers of every district, precinct, or vee within the 
United States where ballots are received for Representative in Congress 
shall at the close of the election, and as soon as the ballots for Representa- 
tive in Congress are counted, make a public declaration of the result of the 
count, and they shall thereupon proceed to make and a statement of 
such result and transmit the same by mail to the clerk of the circuit court 
of the United States for the district within which such ballots are received 
and counted; and said statement shall become a public record in the office 
of said clerk and shall be at all times open to public inspection; and it shall 
be the duty of each clerk to prepare and seasonably furnish to all local elec- 
tions officers within his district suitable blank forms and envelo: to enable 
them to comply with the provisions of this section, the cost of which shall 
be paid by the United States; and any election officer who shall refuse or 
neglect to perform the duties herein required of him shall be punished by a 
fine not exceeding $100 or by imprisonment not exceeding thirty days, or by 
both such punishments, at the discretion of the court. case any rules or 
regulations for conducting Congressional elections shall exist in any State 
which would contravene the provisions of this section, such rules or regu- 
lations are hereby amended and altered so as to conform to the rule and 
regulations made by this section. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendments will be printed. 

Mr. TURPIE. Mr. President, much has been saidin the dis- 
cussion of the Federal election laws at different times in respect 
to the constitutionality of such enactments. The mere fact that 
an act may be constitutionalis no argument for its wisdom or for 
the necessity or expediency of such legislation. Everything in 
the Constitution is not to be enforced simply because it is there, 
or to be the subject of legislationalways, because it may be meant 
or intended for a particular exigency. The Constitution is an 
armory embracing every conceivable power of afree government. 
There is no conceivable legislative power competent in the exer- 
cise of a free government that isnotsomewhere comprised in the 
Constitution. It isa great depositorꝝ of those powers. Some ofits 
provisions are self-operative; they do not require legislation at 
all. The great constitutional enactments in relation to personal 
liberty, the liberty of the press, the liberty of speech and 
thought, are unquéstioned and unquestionable. The provision 
in relation to habeas corpus, in relation to ex post facto legisla- 
tion, in relation to trial by jury, in relation to a violation of con- 
tract obligations—all these are self-operative. 

Then there are may powers in the Constitution which are in 
constant operation and are the basis of statutes at large which 
have been in existence with changes, with modifications, but 
always in some form ever since the foundation of the Govern- 
ment. 

There are still other provisions which are only occasionall 
used, and there are other provisions in the Constitution whic 
are only made use of upon the extremest exigencies of polit- 
ical necessity. For example, we have the power undoubtedly 
to pass a general bankruptcy law, but I presume at this time no 
one would be willing to consider that as an imperative power, 
or that the constitutionality of its passage should be any argu- 
ment for such legislation. 

Congress has exercised the power to establish a United States 
bank with branches. It has been held to be competent. It is doubt- 
less, if we regard former judicial decisions, constitutional enough. 
I doubt if there is one Senator in this Chamber who would now 
vote for such legislation, although there can be no doubt of its con- 
stitutionality. Congress has the power to declare war, but with- 
out cause of war, or cause for declaring it, the constitutional 
power is certainly no reason for its exercise. Congress has the 
power to suspend the writ of habeas corpus in cases of invasion 
and rebellion, but there being no cause for suspension, certainly 
the mere fact of the existence of the power to suspend that great 
prerogative writ of liberty is no argument for its exercise. 

So, conceding that what are called the Federal election laws 
are constitutional, and conceding, for thesake of argument, that 
they have received the sanction of judicial decisions, that is no 
reason for their enactment or against their repeal. It is a very 
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grave objection to a measure passed or pending that it is uncon- 
stitutional. It is nothing in behalf of a measure pending that 
it is constitutional. 

I do not know of a sentiment more prevalent among the 
people of the United States, and, indeed, among the pene of 
the Anglo-Saxon race, scattered as they are in every habitable 
portion of the planet, than their respect for law. I know we 
frequently find in the newspapers and in periodicals even of 
more permanent existence and character very gloomy accounts 
about the decadence of a respect for law, about the violations 
of law by individuals, by unlawful associations, and in many 
other ways; but I believe, sir, if we take into account what the 

resent population of the country is and the fact that every vio- 

tion of the law, even the smallest, every arrest, is noticed and 
n and what the increased facilities are by telegraph and 

y the press for calling attention to violations of the law, whether 
individual or collective, and when we take into consideration the 
interest which a certain very active but very small class in the 
community have in pleading injustice as to the state of the law, 
as to the general condition of our polity as a reason for these 
violations, a very false and groundless reason—when these con- 
siderations are taken into account I think it will be found that 
there is more respect for law in the United States at this time, 
there is more respect for the statutes both of the States and the 
nation, there is more obedience tendered and offered than at any 
other time in our history. The great mass of men obey. 

Now, anything which tends to increase this respect for the 
law I should say was beneficent in its operation. A respect for 
law is always closely connected with the courts that administer 
it, and with the officers of the courts, the judges who have charge 
of that administration. A very large proportion of that de- 
cadence in respect for the law, for the 3 ol justice, 
and for the judges of the courts, especially in the Federal judi- 
ciary, is due to the enactment, in the first place, and the exist- 
ence andadministration since, of what are known as the Federal 
oono laws, the repeal of which is the object of the bill now 
pending. 

I do not know anything bettercalculated to degrade the courts, 
to lower the character of judges, and to shake the confidence of 
the people in the administration of justice than to connect the 
judges and the courts closely with those animated contests, not 
always pure, not always honest, not always of the most scrupu- 
lous character, which political parties make as a part of the ne-- 
23 a free government in the various States and communi- 
ties where they exist. : 

As was said by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST] the other 
day, we can judge most readily and most correctly of the opera- 
tion of a system from the experience in our own States. I shall 
detail a 8 and a very recent experience under the 
administration of these laws in Indiana. í 

We have had a political judge in Indiana now in the succes- 
sion, much distinguished for his rulings pro and con upon the 
subject of these laws, who has devoted very great attention to 
the practical administration of them. What is the consequence? 
The consequence in such a case is that this judge, a man sitting 
to decide questions of life, of property, of character every day in 
hiscourt, finds himselfin closest ce with most unscrupulous, 
the most unprincipled actors in the local party politics of Indi- 
ana, and that the judge's chambers upon the recurrence of eve 
political campaign become headquartersfor the management an 
administration of the political party to which he is allied, and 
est —_ feeling pursues such a one from his chambers to the 

neh. 

There never has been any ruling in favor of a political oppo- 
nent indicted in our court; always against him. There never 
has been any conviction of a Republican for any political offense 
in our court—not a single one. Eighty Republicans were in- 
dicted, indicted upon full hearings, upon lawfulinformation,and 
upon full evidence, for violation of the election laws. The in- 
dictments were quashed, and what is known as the general 
jail delivery” occurred in Indianapolis, and all the defendants 
were discharged. 

Now, what does such Sings do? What is his employment? 
How does he earn his y? By midnight councils prior to 
the election held in the judge’s A 1 90 5 I acknowledge he 
may pay some attention to other questions and cases pending in 
his court, but his chief employment, that which calls into action 
the whole faculties of his mind, is this: to decide how he may 
make appointments as supervisors and marshals in the different 
counties to decrease the Democratic vote, and how he may make 
the same appointments in other counties to increase the Repub- 
lican vote. This is the gist of his labors. The consequence is, 
the judge’s name has become a byword throughout Indiana. 
There is no precinct in Indiana which you can visit where you 
will not find it the subject of the coarsest objurgations on the 
one hand, and the coarsest, falsest partisan praise and laudations 
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on the other. It has become a reproach in the eyes ol both par- 
ties. 

How can the courts preserve their respect and how can there 
be that respect for the administration of the law and that proper 
regard for the law itself under the administration and manage- 
ment of such a system? We shall do well to sever the courts 
from what is called actual and practical politics, to make the 
distance between them and hummersand healersas greatas pos- 
sible, and to separate the ermine—I speak of the unspotted and 
pureermine to be worn by judges and their successors—to sep- 
arate that ermine so that no spot or blemish may be raised upon 
it, so that. Federal judges need not be called upon to administer 
what are called the Federal election laws, and not be known 
only as violent partisans. 

There used to be heard upon both sides of this Chamber a 
generation ago a great deal about the sovereignty of the States. 
Some people imagine that it is no longer a proper phrase, be- 
cause we have had a civil war and because the Union has been 
restored as the result of that war. What, then, is sovereignty? 
One of the qualities of a sovereignty is this at least: I do not 
know of any sovereign in the world who has nota statute against 
treason, providing for the punishment of treason. I do not 
know that such a statute can have any reference toor any exist- 
ence save with respect to sovereignty. The State of Indiana 
hasin its constitution (and I think the same clause is found in 
every other constitution of the States) this: “‘ Treason against 
the State shall consist in levying war against the State or giv- 
ing aid and comfort to its enemies.” 

Another very sensible mark, a universal mark of sovereignty, 
is the power of life and death. The States have this. I am not 
now aking of any attempt against the 9 of the 
Stite by the Federal Government, but the Federal Government 
has no right to infringe upon sovereignty. This sovereignty of 
the State is not at all inconsistent with loyalty to the Union. 
There are a great many crimes against State sovereignty which 
do not reach the degree of treason—low, mean, nameless, inde- 
scribable crimes, tending to the disparagement of the character 
and dignity of the States. Such a crime such a crime; I ss ened 
deliberately—was enacted when these Federal election laws 
were passed. They do not propose openly to attack State soy- 
orig A They do not propose openly to attack the freedom of 
the ot and the liberty of the citizens of the State; but they 
do propose to undermine all of the essential elements of free- 
dom in a free State, to undermine them, and to di them 
5 saying, „We will at least exercise equal authority in elec- 

ons. 

It says in effect the States may be sovereign—they may be 
free, but the very seat and citadel of freedom we shall take joint 
possession of, the control and management of elections. 

Now, it has been said in the course of this discussion that so 
far as the Federal election laws interfere or are calculated to 
interfere with State enactments on the subject of elections, that 
interference was authorized by the fathers and founders of the 
Government. So it was in that clause of the section so often 

uoted. It was provided there asa muniment to be made use of 
times of extreme exigency when. the States refused or de- 
clined to make laws for the return of Representatives to Con- 
gress. The whole of the debate in the Convention upon the 
question shows that it was inserted for that purpose, for the 
purpose of sustaining the representation in Co of the peo- 
pe in case the Legislature of a State should decline to make 
ws concerning the elections of such. 

Where is there a State—we have forty-four—where is there a 
State in the Union to-day which either declines to make lawsor 
has neglected to make laws respecting the election of Repre- 
sentatives in Congress? Whereis theexigency? Whereis the 
necessity implied by the fathers and founders of our Govern- 
ment—more than implied, observed, sacredly observed by the 
patriots of the Revolution? For although they did put this 
clause into the Constitution they never enacted a law upon that 
clause. For nearly a hundred years the clause was dormant. 
They died and were buried, slept with their fathers, and they 
never saw the exigency which demanded legislation by Congress 
with respect to the eleotion of its members. They never thought 
there was any necessity for it. 

When, then, did the necessity occur? One would think, an 
impartial observer of American history would think, if there 
ever was any necessity for such legislation it was during the 
civil war, when certain States did neglect and decline and did 


ignore legislation providingfor the sending of members to the 
8 of the United States. Were these laws enacted then? 
That was a time in which the fathers and founders of the Con- 
stitution might themselves have deemed it necessary, if living, 
to have provided for legislation under this clause. These laws 
were not enacted at that time. The exigency of eleven of the 
States in revolt against the General Government, the necessity 
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of calling out more than a million armed men to enforce the law 
and to maintain the Constitution of the country—this necessity 
did not appeal to Congress to pass Federal election laws. 

This exigency did not give to the Congress of the war in their 
opinion a reason for legislation upon this clause. It was not 
until after the war was ended, when victors and vanquished had 
returned to their homes, when the spear was turned into the 
pruning hook and when the sword was beaten into the plowshare, 
when the land had rest, unbroken, perfect rest. At that time 
the exigency appeared. At that time the necessity first was 
felt of making Federal election laws. 

What was that exigency? <A very great one in a party sense. 
What was that necessity? Very imperative; very 5 
Mr. President, in the party creed. A party dominant during 
the time of the civil war and whoonly needed the prestige of suc- 
cess, which they had, to have been accompanied with an honest 
and honorable administration of the Government to have re- 
mained dominant for all this generation; this party, five years 
after the close of the war, found itself on the brink of defeat and 
dissolution. It was that necessity, the necessity of prolonging 
Republican domination in the Congress of the United States; it 
was- that exigency, the necessity of perpetuating Republican 
rule in this country, which suggested to the Congress of that 
time, which inspired the Congress of the United States for the 
first time in the history of the country to see that there must 
be Federal legislation upon this clause of the Constitution in 
relation to the election of Congressmen by the people of the 
several States. 

From 1779 up to 1870 we had no Federal election laws. We 
had no i tion, supervision, or examination. No United 
States marshal and no Federal inspector was ever seen, nor did 
the Federal Government in any way concern itself with the man- 
agement and control of the elections in the several States. And 
Isay, sir, and I think it will be borne out by every impartial 
gentleman who hears me, that, contrasted with the present time 
and with the time since the adoption of this legislation, that 
was an age of purity. It was an age of electoral purity. There 
was less corruption, less bribery, less fraud, less of every kind of 
electoral e nary than there has been since the passage of 
these laws. I recollect—not being very old, either—when we 
had no law in Indiana t bribery at elections. 

Sir, we needed none. I questionif at that time there was any 
law in any State west of the Alleghenies against bribery at 
elections. This multiplication of legislation, this mass and 
cloud of enactments upon the subject of the purity of the bullot 
and upon the subject of the conduct of elections, is not an index 
orasign of in creased purity, increased honesty, increased honor. 
It is a mark of decadence, and it is a mark of decadence which 
these electoral laws have themselves made very largely—the 
great scar, the historical scar planted upon electoral adminis- 
tration in this country. 

The fraud of 1876 and the lesser frauds which followed it were 
consummated under the administration of the Federal election 
laws, No such frauds occurred—they were not, sir, even con- 
ceived of—before the passage of these laws. It had not entered 
into the minds of men to conceive that kind of fraud, that sort 
of villainy, that description of felony which we now find set forth 
in the various enactments upon this subject. They have made 
and created in great part the very evils and crimes which the 
denounced. Pretended remedial legislation, wrong in itself, 
always aggravates the evils which it professes to cure. 

It is true that Senators on the other side talk as if these laws 
were the only protection of the ballot box. Mr. President, we 
have made great progress since the age of purity I have spoken 
of. There is no State now in the Union which does not denounce 
as a crime all the violations of law prescribed in the Federal en- 
actments, except those personal ones which relate to the obstruc- 
tion of process or the resistance to an officer necessary for their 
„do law against bribery? Every State h No law again 

No law against br: ? Ever e has one. No law St 
false personating? avery State tsa one. No law againstdouble 
voting? Every State has such alaw. Every State has a law 
against forging returns, against forging the poll book, t 
personation falsely, against voting twice, against voting the 
wrong precinct. There is no possible violation of electoral 

urity which is not denounced by the law of the State and pun- 
hable under the law of the State where it occurs. Yes, sir; 
our elections are now perfectly, completely policed, under the 
authority of the State and under the laws of the State. The 
poops have made those laws, and they need no other or further 


islation. 
4°25 President, let us take now a practical example that most 
of us are acquainted with of the operation of these laws, There is 
an election approaching for Congressmen in my district. A pe- 
tition is presented for the appointment of supervisors and mar- 
shals. Now, who are selected ſor such officers? It is pretended 
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that the supervisors and marshals are to protect the purity of 
the ballot and to prevent the violation of the election laws. In- 
variably, without any exception, the person charged with that 
duty appoints to these offices, being a Republican, some weak- 
kneed Democrat who will take the appointment and the pay as a 
bribe, and vote against his party in order to earn the hire of his 
corruption. Now, is that sort of men to be nourished, to be 
nurtured, tobe encouraged? Is this a character to be held up 
as laudable, as worthy of imitation? Isthissucha plant as that 
millions of public money must be spent at every election under 
glass as ina hot bed to raise and pro te this impure vegeta- 
tion? Thatlegislation which allows the existence and fosters 
the growth of such characters ought to be repealed. It de- 
serves repeal. It would be far better if it never had existed. 

Ha then collected all these weak-kneed and feeble folk of 
whom I have spoken, the chief supervisor proceeds also to con- 
sider men who are utterly indifferent, called the ‘‘ floaters.” 
You generally find quite a large quota of the floaters in a con- 
tested district wearing the badge of United States marshals and 
supervisors, put there for the purpose of determining their votes, 
of n the course of the current that the floater will 
swim in. 

Again, you will find in every community certain men who are 
2 who are utterly without princai; who have noopinions 
that they are not willing tosell—to sell for money. These men, 
a very large quota of them of no party and of all parties—these 
mercenary reants are certain to be go seats They are 
never left out of the list of deputy United States marshals and 
deputy United States supervisors. 

Now, sir, it has been frequently the habit here, even in this 
debate, which has been a brief one (and I am glad to say that it 
is brief, and will be, because the subject has already been so 
much the subject of discussion), for Senators on the other side of 
the Chamber to speak about the importance of these laws, and 
about the beneficent results which have followed from their en- 
actment, and which are yet in the future to be realized from 
their administration. these things are as well known to the 

ple of the United States as they are to the gentlemen who 

ve stated them in this Chamber. We of the Democratic party 

have been instructed by the people, nothwithstanding, to repeal 

Suone ANE; and I think L. hall obey that instruction literally, 
verbally. 

The yore are the best judges of what the effect and course 
of this legislation has been. ere are pure, honest, honorable 
pe of all parties who have condemned. this legislation, and 

ave directed their Senators to vote for its repeal. Senators 
from the various States pretended to be protected by it; Sena- 
tors from the whole people, the whole mass of voters, whom it 
is the false pretense that this legislation protects and defends, 
are directed to vote for their repeal. 

I have here and shall read from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
page 2702, someextracts showing in both ways the practical ad- 
ministration of the Federal election laws under the administra- 
tion of a person named Davenport, the United States chief su- 

rvisor of elections in New York City. I shall read first as to 

he persons arrested. Here is the evidence of Mr. John W. 
Powers: 

Q. Where do you live? 

A. 25 Bowery. 

Q. Are you a naturalized or native citizen? 

A. Native citizen. 
Q. Where were you born? 
A. Madison street, this city. 
Q. Lived here all your life 
* 8 were arrested to-day what was done with 
2 Iwas 8 down here before the commissioner 
Again another witness testified, Patrick McKenna: 
Q. Where do you live? 
A. 261 West One hundred and twenty-third street, city. 
Q. How long have you lived there? 
A. In that number about twelve years. 
Q. How long have you lived in that vicinity? 
A. Thirty-five years. 
ra What is your business? 
Horseshoer. 
Q. Are you well known in the vicinity? 
A. Yes, sir; everybody in my neighborhood knows me. 
How long have you been in business in that vicinity? 
Q. Dia you register at this election?” 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Where? 
A. In Seventh avenue, between One hundred and twenty-third and One 
hundred and twenty-fourth. 


ou? 


Q. You registered before in that election district? 
A. Yes, sir; very, very often—frequently. 
And voted? 


Yes, sir; for the last thirty years. 
Q. So that your name was on the register’s polling list of that district for 


rin harge of that district for thirty years. 

es, ; ve c 0 st for 

P anao ou mean by ha of that district? 
sense; 


ving 
am captain of that district now. 


Y 


Q. You mean for Tammany Hall? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were syon arrested to-day? 

A, Yı 


es, sir. 
2 woe were you Se 1 1 
For false m. Ion the house whi registered from. 
L 8 ron voted when you were arrested? 
0 


Q. Have you voted yet? 

A. No, sir; I am go to, though. 
2 aie your arrest you were brought before a United States commis- 

A. I was fetched up to One hundred and forty-fifth street first, and from 
there down here. 

Q. Before what commissioner were you taken? 

A. Before Commissioner Shields downstairs. 

Q. And you were examined? 

A. Yes, sir; and he discharged me. 


I read the testimony of the next witness, Daniel McCarty: 


Q. Where do you live? 

A. 354 East Tenth street, rear house, top floor. 

Q. How long have you lived there? 

A. Ten or eleven years. . 
Q. Are you a naturalized or native-born citizen? 

A. Born here in the United States. 

Q. Did you register at this election? 


A. Yes, sir. 
Q. What were you charged with? 
For not living in the directions I gave. 
Saared — with illegal registration 
„Str. : 
— johns brought down here before before Commissioner Shields? 
es, sir. 
Did he hear the case? 
Yes, sir; I guess he did. 
ate honra the case and discharged you, did he not? 
es, sir. 
Had you any knowledge that you were to be arrested to-day? 
No, sir; not a bit of it. 
. Did you register on the first, second, or third day of registration? 
A. I was the second, I think. 
You think you registered on the second day of registration? 
A. I can’t tell that for sure. 
Q. ou never heard until to-day that you were charged with false registra- 


A. No, sir; not until I went in there. 


I wish to call the attention of the Senate to the testimony of 
Raffael A. Josephson: 


Q. Where do you live? - 
A. 287, Madison street. 
Q Are you a naturalized or native citizen? 
Natüralized. 
Q. When were you naturalized? 
A. Five years ago. 
Q. How long have you lived in the State of New York? 
A. All the time; I have lived here; eleven years. 
Q. How long have you lived in the city of New York? 
A. Over six months. 
Q. How long have you lived from where you registered? 
A. About two months; I moved there the 26th of September. 
Q. What is your business? 
A. Well, my business; I am a minister. 
Q. You are arabbi? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. 9 registered at this election? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Were did you register? 
A. In my district, on the corner of Madison and Montgomery streets. 
Q oa you register on the first day, or the second, or the third day of reg- 
on 


A. On the second day, I po. 
Q. If you do not know—it was the second or third day, perhaps? 


A. Yes, sir. 
Before to-day, tell you that you were to be arrested 
Q Soar anybody y y going 


POPOPOPOPor 


Oro 


for false on 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You were arrested to-day, were you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When you came to vote? 

A. When I came to vote I was led away and a man told me “I want to 
* t you.” ace 

you vote? 
A. Yes, sir. 


Q. And you were arrested then? 
A. Yes, sir; I was. 

Q. You were brought before Commissioner Shields? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And your case was heard? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And what was the result? 

A. Iam discharged. 


I have similar testimony which I shall insert in my remarks. 


TESTIMONY OF ALFRED NEWELL FULLER, 
Q. Where do you live? 
A. 17 Lafayette Place? 
Q. How long have you lived there? 
A. Since the 14th day of October, 1891. 
Q 3 ever registered from there before? 
A. No, sir; but I have been a citizen of New York since 1885. 
Q. What is your business? 
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boys for college. 


A. A private tutor, pre: 
Q n election? 


A. Yes, sir; the 29th day of October. 

Q. Before to-day did you have any intimation that you were to be arrested 
for crime against the election laws? 

A. No, sir; not until I presented myself to cast my vote. 

Q. Have you voted? 

A. No, sir: I have been over to Jefferson Market since half-past 1. 

Q. You presented yourself to vote to-day? 


A. Yes, sir; twice. 


Q. Please restrict yourself to the arrest by the United States marshal; 
you were arrested by a United States marshal? 


A. Yes, sir. 


Discharged with Las erp by the commissioner. 

Q. Was there any foundation for any such against you? 

A. No, sir; Ican not see any. I left towu on the Ist of July, and have been 
in Ne rt and Long Island, and I returned on the 30th of September; and 
Ihave in the city ever since;{although 1 am out of the city a great deal, 
that is my residence. 

I wish to show by this the wanton character of the authority 
and power exercised by deputy United States marshals and 
commissioners. They are not uainted, and are appointed 
with no reference to their uaintance with the voters in the 
precincts where they serve. ey are appointed but for one 
p , and that is to arrest, either before or after voting, the 
voters of the Democratic party. They are appointed but for 
one purpose, to intimidate and if possible to drive away per- 
sons who intend to vote the Democratic ticket. 

The only purity and the only goodness prescribed for in the 
Federal election laws was very briefly and tersely put by one of 
the persons whom I have called hummers, or perhaps he was a 
heeler, who went into the Republican judge's chambers at In- 
dianapolis and found himself cheek by jowl with the United 
States judge. He had never been in his presence before, never 
had been in aFederal court, and was wondering how he ever got 
insuch society. After he had held intercourse with the Federal 
judge, and after they had conversed on the things which these 
two should know in common, then this person spoke up and 
said, “I have been wondering all- my life what was the use of 
United States judges, and what was the use of United States 
courts, but I see now they are of great use. They were meant 
to carry the elections for the Republican party.” franghier) 

Now, sir, having called attention to one side of this adminis- 
tration of these laws, I wish to call attention to the other side of 
it. I wish to call the attention of the Senate to the character of 
the persons who are appointed deputy supervisors and deputy 
United States marshals under the administration of the Federal 
election law. I will ask the Secretary to read from puge 2704 of 
the RECORD the names marked in pencil, at least a portion of 
them. Theyare descriptive of the persons who were appointed 
deputy United States marshals and deputy supervisors at an 
election held in New York City 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pasco in the chair). The 
matter indicated will be read by the Secretary in the absence 
of objection. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Whoand what are these conservators ot posre and purity? 

Theodore alias Mike Anthony, alias Snuffey, of 24 Cherry street, a laborer, 
35 years of age, married, and can not read or write. Anthony was arrested 
by Detective James Finn, of the Fourth one on July 24, 1870, for lar- 
ceny from the person, and was held in 82,000 bail for trial by Justice Hogan. 
He was indicted by the mane jury on the charge on the 23d of A t last, 

Joseph Frazier, of 279 Water street, is a thief and confederate of thieves. 

James Miller is the keeper of a disorderly house in the basement of 339 
Water street. 

James Tinnigan keeps a similar den in the basement of 337 Water street. 


Mr. GRAY. I did not understand what the list is that is be- 
ing read. z . 

Mr. TURPIE. It is a list of deputy United States marshals 
and deputy United States supervisors appointed under the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Davenport previous to the Congressional 
election in New York City at the date mentioned. 

Mr. CHANDLER, If the Senator will allow me 

Mr. TURPIE. No, sir; I decline to yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Will the Secretary give the date? 

Mr. TURPIE. I decline to yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Certainly the Senator will allow the Sec- 
retary to read the date. ae 

eld. 


Mr. TURPIE. I decline to 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Indiana de- 
clines to yield. The Secretary will proceed with the reading. 
The Secretary read as follows: 
ullivan, alias Slocum, x rå at330 Water 
ee e oromi eeps a disorderly house street, 


hf ore Bo eae 1 at 337} Water street. The police 
5 in to quell fights in Winkle’s place, and it bears a hard 


8 of the eighth district, Fifteen 


nated here, and was 1 1 S 
e “rogues’ ery ” al ce headquarters 
He was known as Pat don,” alfas “Old Sow. alias 


emigrants. His 
street, the rvisor ” of th ight 
* su n e 
8 Fifteenth ward, New York, is down in the tory as a citizen of 
Thomas McIntire, marshal Eighth ward; has been uently arrested for 
beating his aged mother; sent several times to Blackwell’s Island. 
i — Lynch, marshal sixth district, Fifth ward; a Washington Market 


ounger. 
John Connor, supervisor firat district, First ward; keeps a disord 
o mnor, 8s r c keeps a disorder! . 
mill, resort of lowest characters. s 555 an 
Francis Jordan, supervisor sixth district, First ward; lives in New Jersey; 
Was turned out of the post-office by Postmaster James for bad conduct. 


Bernard Du supervisor — hp district, First ward; habitual drunkard. 
Sienan on account of his drunkenness, and procured a divorce on 


ground. 
John Tobin, supervisor ninth district, First ward; arrested about six 
months for grand larceny. 
Patrick — NA ago 
distributed fraudulent naturalization papers, and would furnish them to 


Michael Foley, supervisor fourth Settle’, Fourth ward; well-known re- 


peater, voting for anybody that will Ja 
James F. , Supervisor seventh district, Fourth ward; shot ata man in 
anaes between the Walsh Association and a from Water street. 
ohn Conn district, Fourth ward; a 


ors, alias Jocky.“ supervisor 
eharscer. 


ig pr ecco rns e 4 

Michael o, marshal Sixth ward; bounty: jumper during the war. 
Harry Rice, supervisor thirteenth district, Sixth ward; was connected 

with the Chatham-street concert-saloon murder, and fied to Nebraska to es- 


= punishment, 

omas Lane, supervisor seventeenth district, Sixth ward; formerly 

secure of a notorious den at Five Points; headquarters of thieves and rob- 
TS. 


John Lane, supervisor twenty-second district, same ward; was indicted 
for receiving stolen goods; has served a term in Sing Sing. 

Edward Foley, supervisor sixth district, Ninth ward; arrested last year 
for stealing a watch. 


Mr. TURPIE. I will ask leave to insert in my speech the re- 
mainder of this list of these descriptive portraits, and I will for 
the present relieve the Secretary from a further reading of it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection, 
and leave is granted. 

The remainder of the list is as follows: 


Humphrey Ayers, supervisor of eighteenth district, Ninth ward; arrested 
six years ago for robbing the United States mail. 

John Dowling, supervisor nineteenth district, Ninth ward; arrested Au- 
gust 20, 1869, for till-tapping. 

FE me rT : ee twentieth district, Ninth ward; arrested 

ugust 1, or ro A 

John Martin, supervisor fifth district, Twelfth ward; arrested a few years 
D an indictment for arson. 

uel Rich, supervisor fourth district, Thirteenth ward; served a term 
of two years at Sing for felonious assault. 

John, alias “ Buckey McCabe, supervisor eighth district, Fifteenth ward; 
1 shooting a man with intent to about a year . 

W P. Burke, supervisor twentieth district, Eighth ; served his 
term in the State prison of Massachusetts for burglary; also two years in 
the New York State prison. 

James McCabe, Fax spt fourth district, Eighth ward; now confined in 


the Tombs under indictment for highway robbery. 
William , Supervisor fourteenth district, Eighth ward; has served 
a term in Sing ward, and 


g prison for burglary committed in the Eighth 
has never been pardoned. 

Patrick Henry Kily, alias Fred Williams, supervisor twenty-second dis- 
trict, Eighth ward; keeper of a house of ill-fame, resort of the lowest and 
yilest characters. 

Patrick Hefferman, supervisor of the tenth district, Sixth ward; arrested 
some time since for attempted murder. 


Frederick Ste: ‘er, supervisor Eighth ward; has been arrested several 
times for eat png rderly house. 
J. F. Baderhop, supervisor Tenth ward; Arrested for murder afew years 


ice. 
Ed. Weaver, in Eighth ward; has been but a short time out oi 
State's prison, where he has been serving out his sentence. 
Walter Prince (colored), marshal Eighth ward; now in prison awaiting 
trial for highway robbery. 
Andrew Andrews, alias Hans Nichols, marshal; panel thief; been sentenced 
two = three times to State’s prison, and has just returned from Blackwells 


Mr. TURPIE. I wish to call attention to the character of the 
men who are appointed to administer the Federal election laws. 
They are thieves; theyare stabbers; they are robbers, wife abus- 
ers, mother beaters. There is not one of the appointees, and that 
embraces a list of the most populous districts which were under 
Federal supervision, who was a man of even fair character. 
I will not mention honor, because that is a higher characteristic 
than honesty. There is not a man of honest character or good 
repute who was appointed by the chief supervisor of elections 
in New York City toconduct elections under what are called the 
Federal election laws. 

Every one of them is a man of spotted character, of worthless 
reputation, fitted only to serve in the meanest possible disguise 
the purposes of the party chief who nominated them for this 
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position, and who paid them for the work which they did in ar- 
resting free men, free Americans, a Jewish rabbi, a professor in 
the public schools, a horse-shoer known thirty years in his neigh- 
borhood. Men without fault, men of blameless lives were ar- 
rested. Why? For voting, simply for exercising the elective 
franchise, They were discharged after arrest, without bail or 
question. i 
Now, what is such an arrest except a menace, except an intim- 
idation, except the use of the Federal arm and the use of the 
Federal hand to destroy that purity and to debauch that integ- 
rity which they pretend to defend and protect by the system of 
Federal election laws? Sir, Ido not wonder at these wretches 
having accepted appointments as United States deputy marshals 
and United States supervisors from the chief supervisor of elec- 
tions. Bribed as théy were, such men would have been corrupt, 
must necessarily be corrupt under the system of the Federal 
election laws; and perhaps they would have been as corrupt, 
though not as powerful, under any system or without system. 
After all, it is not the corruption of these men, but it is the 
fact that the men were bribed and corrupted by Federal money, 
which is the mostdebasing. Thelawof the United Statesissu 
orned to maintain bribery. The statutes of Congress are 
suborned to violate the law of the State, to violate personal lib- 
erty, to debauch the freedom of the franchise; and the money of 
the oe is taken from the Treasury and paid to these misera- 
ble hirelings for the purpose of preventing and destroying the 
freedom and purity of the ballot. That is the great vice in this 
system, and it prevailseverywhere. There is no precinct, there 
is no district, there is no city, there is no place that has ever 
had its unclean and loathsome hands upon it that is not now 
suffering and will not ſor some time suffer, even after the repeal of 
the Federal election laws, from the contagion of that foul lep- 
rosy imposed upon it under the shadow of this Federal authority. 
his system also leads to that very dangerous thing, a colli- 
sion of the two systems of government, the government of the 
State on the one hand and the General Government on the other, 
Ever since the enactment of the Federal election laws, you may 
read in the news rs of New York, of Philadelphia, and of the 
large . e Associated Press is full of it, the telegraph 
seems to be replete with it; it commences a week before a Pres- 
idential election—reports that there will doubtless be a collision 
of the State and Federal Governments in such and such wards 
and at such and such precincts. 

The next day it is stated full preparations are made by the 
officers of the State on the ene hand and the Federal officers on 
the other for a collision in such and such other wards and such 
other precincts; and the next day it is stated that the Federal 
supervisor has gone down to visit certain wards and to see that 
they have arms and ammunition, and that they are 3 
for a collision by force with the officers of the State and county. 
Up to the last day immediately preceding the election these re- 
ports and these rumors prevail, and all of us living outside of 
those large cities are haunted with the terror that there will be 
such collision. I have never yet retired on the night of a Presi- 
dential election without feeling a kind of personal dread as to 
the ee of such a collision in the large cities of which I have 
spoken. i 

It is true we have had none, or no very serious ones, but it is 
also true undeniably thatthe policy of the Federal election laws 
must lead sooner or later to that conflict. Who wants it? Who 
desires it? Who thinks that such conflict will add to the purity 
or the integrity of elections? Who thinks that it will protect 
the sovereignty of the States? Who thinks that it will give sanc- 
tity to the freedom of the ballot or to the voter in the exercise 
of the elective franchise? There is no prudent man notanen- 
emy of the Republic, there is no man not an infidel to liberty, 
who will not vote to repeal these laws, if for no other reason 
than to penne the collision which is created by them between 

the authorities of the State and the General Government. 

Sir, it has been said in this discussion that the officers ap- 
pointed by the Federal authority are mere lookers-on. Theyare 
calledsuch. ‘Inspector * meanslooker-on; ‘‘ supervisor ” means 
looker-over. But the history of the administration of these laws 
from the beginning up to the present time belies this assertion. 
It is utterly baseless. These men are not mere spectators, and 
they are not intended to be spectators. This baseless lie, this 
false appellative of ‘‘lookers-on ” has been repeated in every low 
form of mendacity and malignity as the only argument for the 
retention of the Federal election laws upon the statute book. 

Now, let us take it for granted that they are mere onlookers. 
Taking this self-evident lie for a truth, granting for the sake of 
the argument that it is true, what sort of onlookers are they? 
They are not casual observers; they are a very constant quan- 
tity. They look, and they look all day. They are not casual ob- 
servers. ey are not there without authority. They look, 


and they look all day, and they are authorized to stay during the 
night if the returns are not sooner counted. 

I shall not at present ask the question whether in the presence 
of such on-loookers an election can be held as it should be held. 
The constitution of my State provides, as I believe all others 
do, that all elections shall be free and equal, free and equal as 
to the voter; that the ballot shall be an opinion unbiased, un- 
bought, free from all evil influences, upon the issues submitted 
to the elector for the decision of his conscience and judgment. 
All elections shall be free. The State has established its own 
system of election supervision. Is the presence of others not 
provided forin the State law an embarrassment, an impediment, 
or are they an aid and assistance to the officers of the State and 
of the county and of the precinctin the discharge of their duties? 
All elections shall be free. 

Suppose a person in private life is shadowed from the time he 
rises in the morning untilhe retires at night. Is thatman free? 
Is that the description of freedom? Is that what is meant by it? 
Suppose such a man is shadowed by authority all the day in every 
step, in all his outgoings and incomings, is he free? 

Now, take an election board organized under the law of the 
State with men of good repute, honest men, known to each other, 
law-abiding men of different r ties, having watchers 
and every other convenience for the safety of a vote cast and the 
counting of it after it is cast. 

These men are organized under an oath for the faithful per- 
formance of their duty. Then there are on-lookers appointed 
by another power foreign to the jurisdiction of the State, not 
responsible to the State, not known in anyway to the electors or 
to the election board organized under the law ofthe State. They 
are on-lookers. I say, sir, that under such circumstances the 
very look of these wretches is an insult. I say that the inspec- 
tion of such characterless villains is an indignity. I say that 
the voice and presence of such an on-looker is an outrageous 
violation of the freedom of elections and of every other franchise 
which freemen have fought for and won. 

Do you believe, sir, that men have the right to govern them- 
selves? I know that you believe it, sir. I may ask in another 
portion of this Chamber, do you believe the doctrine of popular 
self-government, the doctrine that the people have the right to 
govern themselves? Do not answer the question by saying, Oh, 
this is a generous sentiment; this is a noble doctrine worthy of 
the earlier and purer days of the Republic.” Do you believe init? 
I think that man a very wretched American who answers this 
question in the affirmative by saying, ‘‘I do believe that the 
people of the several States have the right to govern themselves,“ 
and who adds, but I do not think they have the capacity or 
the integrity to exercise that right.” 

We on this side of the Chamber do believe in that right. We 
do rest in it. We do repose in it. We are willing and always 
have been willing to make the right of self-government the su 
structure and basis of the whole system of government, and of so- 
ciety. That is what we believe; and when a man believes that 
he must believe much more. There is no Democrat anywhere 
in the world who does not believe in the doctrine of self-govern- 
ment; and he who believes that believes in much more than that. 
He believes that the people of the States are pure, that theyare 
honest, that they are honorable, that they are upright. I be- 
lieve that the people of Indiana are pure, not because they are 
looked on atelections. I believe they are honorable, not because 
they are inspected. I believe they are upright and incorrupti- 
ble, not because they are supervised, but because the true love 
of liberty has generated in the hearts and minds and consciences 
of freemennotonly the virtues of honesty and purity, but every 
other virtue necessary to the maintenance and perpetuity of free 
institutions in this land. 

What is the meaning of the American nation? What is the 
meaning of the Government of the United States? What was 
the meaning of the white fleet with its shotted guns and steam- 
revolving oars but self-government, the right of the people to 
rule and govern themselves? What was the meaning of the 
White City with its gorgeous palaces; its cloud-capped towers, 
itssolemn temples? Thesame. They meant the same, 

There floats in every stripe, there shines in every star of the 
American flag the right of the supreme sovereignty of the peo- 

le, debarring and denying the right of others to exercise author- 
ity over them. The right of others is excluded when it is said 
the people of the States have the right to govern themselves. 
There is no room for Federal intervention any more than there 
is for British intervention, for French intervention, or for Cana- 
dian intervention. 

It is the great catholic, cardinal, cecumenical article of the 
Democratic creed, the right of the people to govern themselves, 
It has been believed always, by all,everywhere. Such has been 
and yet isthe Democratic faith. Ido not care how much ithas 
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been or may be disparaged or despised; I care not for that living 
lie in the statutes of the United States since 1870 which denies 
this doctrine. We adhere toit. We cleave to it in this time 
of cloud and shadow. In this time of doubt and depression we 
cling to this doctrine. This visitation may have come upon us 
because our former rulers have distrusted the people; have 
taken awayfrom them the power and the trust and the faith and 
the confidence which should abide in them. But, sir, under all 
circumstances and at all times true liberty needs no guardian- 
ship; true liberty is its own keeper. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr.President,I merely desire to state the 
purpose for which I rose to interrupt the Senator from Indiana, 
who so good nuturedly refused to be interrupted. I desired to 
ascertain the date of the list of supervisors and marshals which 
the Senator sent to the deskand asked to have read. If I caught 
the date aright it was in 1870. At all events the Senator stated 
that those were marshals and supervisors appointed by Chief 
Supervisor John I. Davenport. Asa matter of fact, it will be 
found that the list is a list made up of alleged appointees as mar- 
shals and supervisors in the summer of 1870. 

The first law which authorized the appointment of a chief 
supervisor was the law of February 28, 1871, and therefore at 
the time of this list there was no chief supervisor. Of course, 
Mr. John I. Davenport was not then chief supervisor and he had 
nothing whatever to do with this list. These appointments were 
made under sections 5 and 6 of the naturalization law of July 
14, 1870. The law was tried at the November election in 1870 
without any chief supervisor, and was repealed by the law of 
February 28, 1871. Mr. Davenport, as chief supervisor, had 
nothing more to do with it than you or I, Mr. President. 

The list itself is an exaggeration. It has been repeated time 
and a; in the newspapers, and I think the principal charges 
contained in it are susceptible of refutation. At any rate it is 
the only list of the kind that has ever been ed in debate or 
in the public press. It has been paraded in debate and in the 
public press ever since 1870; that is now nearly twenty-four 

ears, and no other list of the kind has been brought forward. 

erefore, it is fair to presume that no serious allegations can 

be made against the marshals in the last twenty-four years and 

since the passage of the law of February 28, 1871. This is all I 
care to say at present. 

Mr. TU. 2. Mr. President, I wish to say a word. I am 
8 acquainted with such appointments in Indiana. I 

ve seen them arrayed in a troop to take the oath on the morn- 
ing of election. There were perhaps seven people with one eye 
apiece. Some of them lacked an arm. Most of them lacked 
two or three fingers on their right hands, suggestive of hard 
lives, men without character, or credit, or fixed homes, or hon- 
est repute. I never saw, norin any other assembly ever wit- 
mii f a set of unconvicted felons so worthy of inside of 
the penitentiary who were outside of it. This was recent, and 
it occurred again and again, and it is occurring now. As long 
as the Federal election laws are prepro on the statute books 
so long will these cesspools of political villainy be filled by these 
particles too loathsome almost to be named. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I accept the mild and moderate state- 


ment of the Senator from Ind It is evidently correct upon 
the very face of it. 
Mr. PALMER. I wish to ask the attention of the Senator 


from New Hampshire to a single expression which he made 
8 

Mr. TURPIE. Will the Senator from Illinois excuse me a 
moment? I do not care whether the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire accepts it or not. It will not add the slightest degree of 
credibility to my statement that the Senator accepts it; [should 
prefer that he should guestion or contradict it. 

Mr. PALMER. I call the attention of the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER] to a single expression in his speech 
of yesterday. I read from the speech of the Senator yesterday: 

With New York and Illinois and Calitornia Republican, as they ought to 
have been and would have been if there bad been perfectly fair play in the 
elections in the fall of 1892, Harrison and Reid would have been el Pres- 
ident and Vice-President instead of Cleveland and Stevenson. 

I hope the Senator from New Hampshire has not made this 
statement without being able to furnish some proof of unfairness 
in Illinois in the Presidential election of 1892. The Senator 
from California [Mr. WHITE] asks me whether California is in- 
cluded. I see it is, but I am not interested in California or New 
- York, I beg to know if the Senator has any facts in his 
sion that would justify the statement regarding Illinois? 

Mr. CHANDLER. The city of Chicago has usually been Re- 
parak It was Republican within 1,700 votes, I think, some 

o weeks ago, if Iam not incorrectly informed. In 1892 the 
city was carried for the Democratic national ticket by, I think, 
some 25,099 votes, which certainly was more than the majorit 
in the State. Iforgetwhatthe majority was in the State. Ithin 
there was a majority for Harrison in the State of Illinois out- 
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side of the city of Chicago, and I think I stated myself that a 
fair election would have given a Republican majority in the 
State of Illinois. I think 80. £ 

Mr. PALMER. If that is all the evidence of unfairness in the 
election in Illinois which the Senator has, I make no complaint. 
I have never heard „y complaint from Republicans in the State 
of Illinois that the elections were conducted otherwise than 
fairly. I donot feel called upon now to explain the reasons why 
Chicago gave Mr. Cleveland a very large majority. The Sena- 
tor is not correct in his statement that Chicago has been at any 
time within late years Republican in its politics. But if that is 
all the evidence the Senator has, of course I make no complaint. 

Mr. VOORHEES. May Iask the Senator from New p- 
shire a question? If I understood him correctly, he disputed 
the fact that the persons so graphically described in the re- 
marks made by my colleague were appointed under the election 
laws or under Davenport. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator does not quite state me ac- 
curately. I said if it was the 1870 list, as I understood it to be, 
they were not appointed under Mr. Davenport, because Mr. Dav- 
enport was not appointed until after the law of February 28, 1871, 
was enacted. 

Mr. VOORHEES. The list was furnished during the extra 
session of Congress y dag Fitch, of New York. Ina debate in. 
the other House, in the presence of the whole House and the 
83 and in the presence of his Republican colleagues from 
New York, he made statements like the following: 


Gentlemen talk about the “slums,” they talk about the degraded class of 
poopie. who undertake to vote in the city of New York and whom Davenport 
arres 


s $ s + e * * 

Now, it is to be borne in mind that the great majority of the people whom 
we happen to have before us were people whom we caught on the fly.“ be- 
cause we could not tell whom Davenport would arrest. 

The whole speech is based upon what Davenport did, and the 
poopie who are spoken of here are spoken of as deputy United 

tates marshals; they arespoken of as United States supervisors 
of election. Now, that language comes from 2 except the 
election laws. They are a part of the election laws by their per- 
sonal description, and could not be otherwise. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. VOORHEES. Certainly. S 

Mr. CHANDLER. Iwill ask the Senator whether the list 
ae to be a list of appointments in 1870? 

r. VOORHEES. It does not purport to be that. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Does it give any date? Doesitstate when 
De were appointed? 

r. VOO ES. Pardon me. I will go along a little fur- 
ther. Mr. Fitch said: 

We found that about two-thirds of all the people whom Mr. Davenport ar- 
rested were native citizens, born in the city where they were trying to vote. 

He is discussing Davenport and his arrests; he is discussing 
Paripari and his official subordinates. 

Mr. CHANDLER. In what year? 

Mr. VOORHEES. Iwill come along directly. I do not care 
what the year is; if he is discussing Davenport, he is discussing 
the election laws. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. VOORHEES. Pardon me just one moment. Iwill yield 
to the Senator, of course. The trouble with the Senator from 
New Hampshire is, that he denies that this took place under the 
election laws or under Davenport. I do not care what year it 
was; Davenport has been for many years, to the blight and shame 
and dishonor of the country, engaged in this kind of business. 
What difference does it make what year it was, if it was done by 
him and under the election laws we are trying to repeal? 

VV Now, will the Senator hear me fora mo- 
ment 

Mr. VOORHEES, Certainly. 

Mr.CHANDLER. If the Senator had gone on with his speech 
I should not have interrupted him, but he asked me a question. 

Mr. VOORHEES, Itisnointerruptiontome. Iam not mak- 
ing a eae 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator asked me whether I had not 
denied the correctness of this list as to the appointment of super- 
visors under Davenport. I answered the Senator by saying that 
I did deny that they were pean under 8 itis 
a list of appointments made in 1870. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Oh, I do not know anything about 1870, and 
I do not care. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Now, when Task the Senator if that is the 
list of 1870 he says he does not care what the date was. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I do not care, just so it was under him and 
under the election laws. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Not if it was in 1870? 

Mr. VOORHEES, It does not purport to be in 1870 any more 
than 1840—not a bit. 
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Mr. CHANDLER. But the Senator was . Te 

Mr. VOORHEES. Whether it was 1840, or 1850, or 1860, or 
1870, the point is whether it occurred under the election laws and 
under your man Davenport. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator was asking me what I stated 
about the list which his colleague submitted. It was a specific 
question the Senator asked me. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Then, here is another e on in the 
same connection, in which Mr. Davenportis mentioned as arrest- 
ing people: 

We caught them. as it were, by accident; we photographed this thing on 
the spot, as it happened. 

That looks very much like photographing Davenport and his 
proceedings. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, these are matters of public record in the city of New 
York.. Iam speaking of facts that took place in the broad light of day, 
not somewhere down in the South, where there is perhaps some question 
about what happens, but right under the blaze of the calcium light of the 
New York press, the strongest and the best and most independent press in 
the world; right at the center of the great business heart of this country, 
the center of its intelligence, in the greatest of Northern cities. These 
things have happened for years— 

I do not care what year it was just so it happened under the 
election laws that we have been discussing. That makes the 
argument that we have been contending for— 

These things have happened for P hipo We have brought you the proof of 
it. Therefore we come to you and ask you in our behalf and for our aid to 

these laws. They were aimed at us. They have been tried on us. 
Now we ask you to help us to get rid of them. 

And soon. There isa great deal more here. Lam justdwell- 
ing upon the single point that all this happened inside of Dav- 
enportism: that all this happened under these election laws. 
That is the point where I take issue with the Senator from New 
Hampshire: 

Ihave tried. Mr. Speaker, to show the characver of the people who were ar- 
rested. I desire now to speak of the character of the marshals who made 
these arrests. 

Marshals? How were they marshals unless under these laws? 
Do you know of any United States marshals provided for to hover 
around the polls except by virtue of these very laws? Yet the 
Senator from New Hampshire will stand here and insist that 
this did not occur under these election laws. Where did pi get 
any marshals, then? How were they made? Where did they 
come from? Who spawned themeif they are not the spawn of 
these miserable laws? 

I desire now to speak of the character of the marshals who made these 
arrests. I desire to say, first, that of all the disreputable people, of all the 
noran and debased people, whom since my boyhood in the city of New 

ork I have ever seen, these deputy marshals who appeared before our in- 
vestigating committee were the worst. t 

Itis not worth while to reiterate my statement that there is 
no need for deputy marshals to exist except under the laws 
which we are discussing. 

If they could be ranged upna in front of the Speaker's desk, their ap- 
pearance alone would pass this bill. 

The Senator from New Hampshire I think is somewhat dis- 
turbed over the plain lan of my colleague, but what would 
be his condition of mind if he could see these fellows ranged up 
along here, I am at a loss to determine. 

There is but one description of them in literature, and that is the descrip- 
tion of Sir John Falstaff's recruits. 

Now, I do not know that I need to dwell further upon this. 
Isimply rose for the 3 of meeting the issue which the 
Senator from New Hampshire presented, that this array of 
wretched villainy, of ex-convicts and promising candidates for 
the penitentiary did not occur under these laws. They did. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator from Indiana says that he 
rose to show that I was mistaken and to meet the issue which 
he said I made. He did not meet any issue which I made. My 
statement was specific. His colleague had read a list of mar- 
shals and supervisors, rang: Ne to be disreputable, and said they 
were appointed under Mr. Davenport. Isaid if it was an 1870 list 
the appointments were not made under Mr. Davenport, because 
the law for a chief supervisor was not passed until 1871. 

That is plain; that is square; that is specific. I did not say 
that they were not appointed under some election law. They 
were appointed under the two sections of the naturalization law 
of 1870. For the rest, lam not at all restive either under the ad- 
jectives of the Senator from Indiana who first addressed the Sen- 
ate or under those of the Senator from Indiana who last addressed 
the Senate, who, I am quite sure, is fully the equal of his col- 
wae hag in adjective literature. 

. VOORHEES. I did not use adjectives. 

Mr. WHITE of California. The Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
PALMER] called my attention to a remark made yesterday by 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER] in reference 
to the last election in California, in which, I suppose, for the pur- 
pose of showing that he is impartial and does not desire to omit 
any State that went Democratic, the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire said, if there had been ‘fair play in California that State 
would have been among the number which did go Republican. 


I should like to ask the Senator, as possibly he is better advised 

regarding the matter than I am, upon what he bases that charge? 
r. CHANDLER. Task the Senator from California what 

the appt fda in his State for the Cleveland candidates? 


Mere WHITE of California. It was very slight—about 100 in 
e State. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Iam quite sure that if we had had fair 
play out there we would have gained more than 100 votes. 

Mr. WHITE of California. I thought from the time the Sen- 
ator first arose to discuss the pending election bill he was rather 
jocular than otherwise. I suggested to some of my associates 
upon this side that his argument ought to be taken in the spirit 
of jocularity, and this confirms the impression I have had. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I accept the Senator's apology. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Very well. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. What is the pleasure of the Sen- 
ate? 

Mr. STEWART. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the resolution which was before the Senate this 
morning. 

Mr. ALLEN. Lhave aslight measure here that I should like 
to have considered. It is important that it should be considered 
as soon as possible, and perhaps the Senator from Nevada will 
give pe me. 

Mr. STEWART. Let the resolution come up, and then I will 

ve way. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I move thatthe Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

Mr. HOAR. I thought there was an understanding that the 
resolution of the Senator from Nevada was to go on for a little 
while to-day. 

Mr. STEWART. There was such an understanding, 

Mr. VOORHEES. I shall violate no understanding. I did 
not know of it. What was the understanding? 

Mr. STEWART. Unanimous consent was given to proceed 
to the consideration of my resolution after the conclusion of the 
speech of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. TURPIE]. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Does the Senator mean to resume the con- 
sideration of the resolution and go on with it now? 

Mr. HOAR. Ido not speak of it in the sense that there was 
any agreement binding on anyone, but when the hour of 2 
o’clock arrived thereseemed to be a general suggestion all around 
that after the speech of the Senator’s colleague the bond matter 
would go on, and I think several Senators are here with the ex- 
pectation of saying something upon it. 

Mr. VOORHEES, Iam perfectly willing to have the resolu- 
tion considered as up, but I am not willing to go on with it now. 
I may want to take some part in it myself, and I am not disposed 
to do so at this time. 

Mr. HOAR. Ishould like to occupy about five minutes on the 
question when it comes oP l 

Mr. VOORHEES. Of course, I yield to the Senator from 
Massachusetts. I did not hear his remark. - 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to occupy about five minutes on the 
resolution of the Senator from Nevada when it comes up. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Does the Senator desire to do it now? 

bo HOAR. I am not particular as to the time when I shall 

enk. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair has recognized the Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART]. Does he yield to the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska? 

Mr. STEWART. Has my resolution been taken up? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that the reso- 
lution comes up at this time by unanimous consent. 

Mr. STEWART. Then it is now before the Senate? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution of the Senator from 
Nevada is now before the Senate. 

Mr. FAULKNER. So that there may be no misunderstand- 
ing about the matter, I will state that [ understand the unani- 
mous consent is ne that the resolution shall come up this after- 
noon for consideration, not in any way to displace the unfinished 
business before the Senate. * 

Mr. STEWART. Not to displace the unfinished business. 

BRIDGE ACROSS NIOBRARA RIVER. 

Mr. ALLEN. I ask unanimous consent that the pen 
order may be informally laid aside for the consideration at th: 
time of the bill (S. 1403) to authorize the reconstruction of a 
bridge across the Niobrara River, near the village of Niobrara, 
Nebr., and making an appropriation therefor. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. ; 

Mr. ALLEN. Lask to have read the report accompanying 


the bill, which is short. 

Mr. GORMAN. I suggest tothe Senator from Nebraska that 
there is no controversy about the bill, and he had better let it 
proceed without calling for the reading of the report. 
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Mr. ALLEN. I withdraw the request for the reading of the 


report. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Indian Affairs 
with an amendment, in section 1, line 3, after the word That,“ 
to insert or the purpose of reaching the Ponca and Yankton 
Sioux Indian Reservations, and for carrying supplies thereto;” 
so as to make the section read: 


That for the p of reaching the Ponca and Yankton Sioux Indian 
Reservations, and for carrying supplies thereto, the 8 of War be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed without unn elay to causeto 
be reconstructed across the Niobrara River, near the e of Niobrara, 
Nebr., the Government bridge recently destroyed by floods. Said bridge 
shall be a substantial wooden or iron bridge, with the necessary approaches 
and the sum of $7,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary to reconstruct 
said bridge, is hereby appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not 
Otherwise appropriated. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate asamended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed fora third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


ISSUE AND SALE OF BONDS. 


Mr. STEWART. Let the resolution offered by me now be 
laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WHITE of California in the 
chair). The resolution of the Senator from Nevada is before 
the Senate. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to occupy only about five minutesof the 
time of the Senate, or possibly ten at most, in regard to the legal 
proposition which is involved in the resolution before the Sen- 
ate; but I would just as lief do it at some other time or in the 
morning, if the Senate desires to goon with incidental business 
now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GORMAN. The Senator from Massachusetts does not de- 
sire to proceed with his remarks now, and [ suggest to the Sena- 
ator from Nevada that we may extend the agreement about tak- 
ing up the resolution until to-morrow, so that it will then come 
up, and in the event that there is no Senator who then desires 
to discuss the elections bill, the same understanding be had that 
was had to-day. 

Mr. STEWART. Very well. 

Mr. GORMAN. It is so late in the afternoon that the resolu- 
tion may as well go over, and I make that suggestion. I ask 
unanimous consent that the resolution go over until to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Maryland? The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. HOAR. I have taken the floor, But two speeches have 
been made on-this side of the Chamber besides what was said 
by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART], and, therefore, if 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GoRMAN] or the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] suggest a purpose to address the Sen- 
ate, I shall give way in the morning to either of them. 

Mr. CHAND I rose, Mr. President, to object to the 
unanimous consent before the Chair made the announcement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Of course, if there was objec- 
tion, the Chair will recognize that fact. The Senator from 
New 5 7 ah objects to the unanimous consent which has 
been asked for. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I object for the purpose of understanding 
more distinctly what order of the Senate is being made. 

Mr. GOR I understand unanimous consent was given 
to-day to proceed with the consideration of the resolution of the 
Senator from Nevada this afternoon, provided there is nobody 
racy to discuss the Federal elections bill, which is the unfinished 
business. 

Mr. CHANDLER. For this afternoon? 

Mr. GORMAN. For this afternoon. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I understood the request to be for to- 
morrow. 

Mr. GORMAN. Now, I suggest, in view of the fact of the late 
hour and as there is some other business which must be trans- 
acted, that the same understanding be had as to the resolution 
of the Senator from Nevada for to-morrow, and that in the event 
Senators are not then ready to discuss the elections bill after 2 
o'clock, the resolution of the Senator from Nevada may be pro- 
ceeded with. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Understanding the request, I withdraw 
3 to it. 

r. TELLER. IL should like to inquire whether the resolu- 
Hon 285 come up under that understanding during the morning 
our 

Mr. GORMAN. In the morning hour and afterwards. 

Mr. CHANDLER. In the morning hour and afterwards, unless 
some Senator wants to speak on the elections bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire withdraw his objection? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I do. 


Mr. GORMAN. I desire to move an executive session. 

Mr. BERRY. The morning hour is consumed daily by reso- 
lutions coming up so that there is no opportunity to consider 
bills. I ask permission of the Senate that we may go on with 
bills on the Calendar for a while. I wish n to have a 
small bill d this afternoon, and I think there are other Sen- 
ators who have bills they desire to have . The morning 
hour has been taken up recently with the discussion of Hawaiian 
affairs and the issuance of bonds, and we have had no chance 
whatever at the Calendar. 

Mr. STEWART. Let us dis of the resolution I offered. 

Mr. BERRY. It has been disposed of for the time being. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. GORMAN] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. BERRY. The resolution of the Senator from Nevada by 
unanimous consent has gone over until to-morrow morning. 

Mr. STEWART. Les. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I hope the request of the Senator from 
Arkansas will be granted by the Senate. 

Mr. BERRY. Iwithdraw the request. 

- EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. GORMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After eighteen minutes 
spent in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 
o'clock and 10 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to- 
morrow, Wednesday, January 31, 1894, at 12 o’clock m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate January $0, 1894. 
POSTMASTERS, - 


C. N. A. Hahn, to be postmaster at New Castle, in the county 
of Garfield and State of Colorado, the appointment of a post- 
master for the said office having, by law, become vested in the 
President on and-after January 1, 1594. . 

James S. Campbell, jr., to be postmaster at Pocatello, in the 
county of Bannock and State of Idaho, in the place of Arthur 
B. Bean, whose commission expired December 20, 1893. 

William H. Minor, to be postmaster at Streator, in the county 
of La Salle and State of Illinois, in the place of Israel C. Cape, 
whose commission expired December 21, 1893. 

Cornelius Sullivan, to be postmasterat Riverside, in the county 
of Cook and State of Illinois, the appointment of a postmaster 
for the said office having, by law, become vested in the Presi- 
dent on and after January 1, 1891. 

Joseph Wright, to be postmaster at Rock Falls, in the coun 
of Whiteside and State of Illinois, in the place of Freeman B. 
Rosebrook, whose commission expired January 16, 1894. 

F. A. Brown, to be postmaster at Storm Lake, in the county 
of Buena Vista and State of Iowa, in the place of Avery C. New- 
ton, whose commission expired January 8, 1891. 

J. W. Hinchon, to be postmaster at Algona, in the county of 
Kossuth and State of Iowa, in the place of Milton Starr, whose 
commission expired January 8, 1894. 

J. W. Randolph, to be postmaster at Estherville, in the county 
of Emmet and State of Iowa, in the place of Lyman S. Williams, 
whose commission expired January 8, 1894. 

Andrew L. Schuyler, to be postmaster at Clinton, in the county 
of Ciinton and State of Iowa, in the place of Frank W. Mahin, 
removed. 

John W. McCarty, to be postmaster at Washington, in the 
county of Daviess and State of Indiana, in the place of William 
P. Ellis, whose commission expired January 8, 1894. 

Will S. Meredith, to be postmaster at Rushville, in the county 
of Rush and State of Indiana, in the place of Robert F. Belout, 
whose commission expired January 8, 1894. 

Alphonzo F. Wilson, to be postmaster at Worthington, in the 
county of Greene and State of indiana, in the place of Mrs. 
Margaret J. Howe, whose commission expired January 8, 1894. 

William H. Thompson, to be postmaster at Blue Rapids, in 
the county of Marshall and State of Kansas, the appointment of 
a postmaster for the said offica having, by law, become vested in 
the President on and after October 1, 1893. 

John R. Collier, to be postmaster at Franklin, in the county 
of Simpson and State of Kentucky, in the place of Nelson A. 
Crow, whose commission expired January 9, 1894. 

Joha R. Redding, to be postmaster at Glascow, in the county 
of Barren and State of Kentucky, in the place of Madison T. Pe- 
digo, whose commission expired January 27, 1894. 

Reuben J. Chewning, to be postmaster at Shakopee, in the 
cou ity of Scott and State of Minnesota, in the place of William 
Willson, whose commission expired December 21, 1893. 

Azariah Peezher, to be postmaster at Marshall, in the county 
of Saline and Stite of Missouri, in the place of Henry G. Reising, 
whose commission expired January 16, 1894. 
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Charles S. Alling, to be postmaster at Seward, in the county 
of Seward and State of Nebraska, in the place of Edwin A. Pol- 
ley, whose commission expired December 19, 1893. 

Arthur P. Childs, to be postmaster at Wayne, in the county 
of Wayne and State of Nebraska, in the place of Henry C. 
~ Wright, whose commission expired December 19, 1893. 

Charles E. Reed, to be postmaster at Arapahoe, in the count 
of Furnas and State of Nebraska, in the place of Phineas E. 
Hovey, whose commission expired December 21, 1893. 

Thomas Wilkinson, to be postmaster at Blair, in the count 
of Washington and State of Nebraska, in the place of John W. 
Boggs, whose commission expired January 16, 1894. 

erick Ingalls, to be postmaster at Gorham, in the county 
of Coos and State of New Hampshire, in the place of George N. 
Demond, deceased. 

R. Horace Curtis, to be postmaster at Long Branch City, in the 
county of Monmouth and State of New Jersey, in the place of 
Charles B. Woolley, removed. 

George T. Gould, to be postmaster at East Las Vegas, in the 
county of San Miguel and Territory of New Mexico, in the place 
of Alfred R. Robbins, whoss commission expired January 9, 1894. 

Charles W. Tayloe, to be postmaster at Washington, in the 
county of Beaufort and State of North Carolina, in the place of 
George E, Buckman, whose commission expired January 8, 1894. 

William L. Alexander, to be postmaster at Crestline, in the 
county of Crawford and State of Ohio, in the place of John G. 
Barney, whose commission expired December 20, 1893. 

William G. McKnight, to be postmaster at Ironton, in the 
county of Lawrence and State of Ohio, in the place of Samuel B. 
Steece, whose commission expired December 19, 1893. 

J. Ellsworth Scott, to be postmaster at Bryan, in the county 
of Williams and State of Ohio, in the place of Robert D. Dole, 
resigned. 

James H. Mercer, to be postmaster at Bloomsburg, in the 
county of Columbia and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of An- 
drew B. Cathcart, whose commission expired December21, 1893. 

Douglas Mcintyre, to be pestmaster at Marion, in the county 
of Marion and State of South Carolina, in the place of Leonard 
R. Owens, whose commission expired January 16, 1894. 

W. O. Menefee, to be postmaster at Covington, in the county 
of Tipton and State of Tennessee, in the place of G. M. Taylor, 
whose commission expired January 14, 1894. 

Joseph M. George, to be postmaster at San Antonio, in the 
county of Bexar and State of Texas, in the place of Sam M. John- 
son. whose commission expired December 20, 1893. 

W. A. Lawrence, to be postmaster at Llano, in the county of 

poo ae State of Texas, in the place of F.C. Willbern, re- 
moved, 
Bedford F. Moore, to be postmaster at Van Alstyne, in the 
county of Grayson and State of Texas, the appointment of a post- 
master for said office having, by law, become vested in the Presi- 
dent on and after January 1, 1894. 

Richard H. Pinckney, to be postmaster at Hempstead, in the 
county of Waller and State of Texas, in the place of William B. 
Top ins, whose commission expired J ong 9, 1894. 

M. F. Yeager, to bẹ postmaster at Wichita Falls, in the county 
of Wichita and State of Texas, in the place of B. F. Hickey, 
whose commission expired December 20, 1893. 

Theodore Knapstein, to be postmaster at New London, in the 
county of Waupaca and State of Wisconsin, in the place of Fred- 
erick Jacobus, whose commission expired December 20, 1893. 

Richard Lane, to be postmaster at Dodgeville, in the county 
of Iowa and State of Wisconsin, in the place of Albert S. Hearn, 
whose commission expired December 20, 1893. 


CONFIRMATIONS, 
Executive nomination confirmed by the Senate January 26, 1894. 
: CLERK DISTRICT COURT, ALASKA. 

Charles D. Rogers, of Sitka, Alaska, to be clerk of the district 
court for the district of Alaska. 

Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 30, 1894. 

CONSULS. / 

Edgar Battle, of Texas, to be consul of the United States at 
Acapulco, Mexico. 

Louis H. Brühl, of Texas, to be consul of the United States 
at Catania, Italy. 

POST MASTERS. 

Hampton J. Cheney, to be postmaster at Nashville, in the 
county of Davidson and State of Tennessee. 

Oliver A. Clauss, to be postmaster at Lehighton, in the county 
of Carbon and State of Pennsylvania. 

Cy H. Lyle, to be postmaster at Johnson City, in the county of 
kaj nat. Soa and State of Tennessee. 

Bert Russell, to be postmaster at Pocahontas, in the county of 
Tazewell and State of Virginia. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
TUESDAY, January 30, 1894. 


The House met at llo’clock a.m. Prayer by the Rev. W. S. 
Hoye, of Beaver Creek, Md. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 

LOSSES OF LIGHT-HOUSE KEEPERS BY CYCLONE. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Act- 
ing Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting personal statement 
of losses sustained by keepers of light stations and other em- 
ployés of the Light-House Establishment in the sixth light-house 
district during the cyclones of August 26 and 27, 1893; which 
was referred to the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be 
printed. 58 

J. , HITT: 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Acting 
Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a communication from 
the Attorney-General, inclosing accounts of J. J. Hitt et al. for 
legal service rendered the United States; which was referred to 
the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


DAMAGES TO SETTLERS ON CROW CREEK AND WINNEBAGO 
RESERVATIONS. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, transmitting a copy of a communication 
from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, together with a sched- 
ule giving the names of the settlers of Crow Creek and Winne- 
bago Reservations, in South Dakota, and the amount of damages 
sustained by them between February 27, 1885, the date of exec- 
utive order opening said reservation, and April 17, 1885, the date 
of the President's proclamation notifying all settlers thereon to 
vacate within sixty days; which was referred to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs, and, with accompanying papers, ordered to 
be printed. 

AGREEMENT WITH NEZ PERCE INDIANS. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, transmitting an agreement with the Nez 
Perce Indians of Idaho, and draft of a bill to ratify said agree- 
ment; which was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
and, with accompanying documents, ordered to be printed. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the committees for re- 


ports. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that gentlemen having reports may be allowed to 
hand them to the Clerk for reference to the appropriate Calen- 
dar. 

There was no objection. 

TARIFF. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the special order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Govern- 
ment, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The House will now resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole for the consideration of this bill. The gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. RICHARDSON] will take the chair, 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union (Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee 
in the chair), and resumed the consideration of the tariff bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thegentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Cox] 
is recognized, 

Mr. COVERT. Mr. Chairman, at the rising of the commit- 
tee yesterday it was understood, I believe, that I should resume 
the floor this morning. i. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Co- 
VERT] was allowed twenty minutes yesterday, but when he had 
occupied nineteen minutes the Chair rapped the gavel and stated 
that the committee must rise. The gentleman then asked that 
he be allowed to proceed this morning. The RECORD states 
that the gentleman’s time was extended; butas a fact the Chair 
did not submit a request for an extension of his time. If he 
now asks for an extension the Chair will submit it. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I suggest that that might be done. The 
time which the gentleman from New York may occupy would 
not be charged to the same side as that of my colleague [Mr. 
Cox], who is about to take the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time would be charged to the side 
opposing the amendment. The extension of time would simply 
aifect gentlemen who have been promised time by the Chair. 
The Chair has no objection, however, if the Committee of the 
Whole should extend the time of the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. COX. I make no objection whatever, if it is understood 
that I am to be recognized next. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will submit the request. 

Mr. COVERT. I should be glad to have ten minutes. 

There was no objection. 


Bags 
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[Mr. COVERT withholds his remarks for revision. See Ap- 
, pendix.] 

Mr. HALL of Missouri addressed the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee pir Cox] 
is recognized. For what purpose does the gentleman from Mis- 
souri rise? 

Mr. HALLof Missouri. Irisefor the purpose of requesting 

The CHAIRMAN. But the gentleman from Missouri is not 
entitled to the floor; the gentleman from Tennessee has been 
recognized. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. I wanted to ask that the time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. COVERT] be extended, so as to 
allow him to answer a sty iy 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee is recog- 
nized. 


Mr. COX addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Mr. Chairman, we are confronted 
witha tariff bill entitled, An act to provide revenue for the Goy- 
ernment,” which proposes to reduce the revenues about 875, 000, 
000 per annum. hen this House and the other branches of 
the Government came into the hands of the Democratic party, 
everyone had a right to presume from every declaration there- 
tofore made by that party that while the party had declared in 
favor of a tariff for revenue only, they meant by that declara- 
tion that a revenue should only be raised by tariff, as much as 
they meant that only sufficient revenue should be raised by tariff. 
The history of the Democratic party on this question is before 
the whole country. The first national platform which they ever 

laced before the people was in 1832; and for the purpose of re- 

shing the recollection of my friends on the other side of the 
House, I wish to read one of the planks of that platform: 

Resolved, That an adequate protection to American industry is indispen- 
sable to the prosperity of the country, and that an abandonment of the pol- 
icy at this period would be attended with consequences ruinous to the best 
interests of the nation. 

This is the first declaration which the Democratic party ever 
made upon the question of the tariff. In 1836 they adopted no 

latform. In 1840 they were silent on the question of the tariff. 
Pa 1844 they were also silent on that subject. In 1848 they pro- 
mulgated this plank in their platform: 

That no more revenue ought to be raised than is required to pice.) 
necessary mses of the Government and for the ual and certain ex- 
tinction of the debt created by the prosecution of a just and necessary war. 

Here is the first declaration which the Democratic party ever 
made to the effect that no more revenue should be raised than 
was necessary for the expenses of the Government. This was in 
1848. In 1852 and in 1856 they repeated this declaration. In 
1860 both conventions of the Democratic party—that known as 
the Douglas convention, and that known as the Breckinridge 
convention—repeated the declaration of 1848. In 1864 they were 
silent on the question of revenue. In 1868 they declared in favor 
of a tariff for revenue upon foreign imports. In 1872 they made 
this declaration: 

We demand a system of Federal taxation which shall not unnecessarily 
interfere with the industry of the people, and which shall provide the means 
necessary to pay the expenses of the Government economically administered. 

Here, again, their position is clear, namely, that they want 
sufficient revenue raised by duties on imports to meet the neces- 
sities of the Government economically administered. 

In 1876 they demanded that all custom-house taxation shall be 
only for revenue. In 1880 they declared for a tariff for revenue 
only. In 1884 their plank upon that subject was as follows: 


We demand that Federal taxation shall be exclusively for Federal pur- 
— shall not exceed the needs of the-Government economically ad- 


In 1888 5 that plank, and adopted the Mills bill 
then under discussion in Congress. In 1892, in their last decla- 
ration upon this subject, and the one upon which this House was 
elected and came into power, they made this declaration: 

Tariff for revenue only. Such taxes to be limited to the necessities of the 
Government when honestly administered. 

Therefore we have the position of the Democratic party ever 
since it was organized, squarely upon the issue of a tariff for 
revenue only; and I say, and I repeat it without fear of contra- 
diction, that the Democratic party has never, until this present 
bill, or the present amendments to this bill now under consider- 
ation, were brought into this House—the Democratic party has 
never declared in favor of an income tax. On the contrary, 
when an income tax was made nece: by the late war, they 
declared most loudly and emphatically against it. 

This bill then is not onlya disappointment to the country, but 
it is a disappointment to the Democratic party. It would have 
been an easy matter to impose a tariff for revenue only in this 
bill; but fearing to do that, doubtful whether it would be favor- 
ably received by the country, they resort to a measure which 
they have heretofore most strenuously condemned. You are 


now in this position: You fail and yourefuse to make a tariff bill 
for revenue. You absolutely d e to do it, when every oppor- 
tunity is within your power; but you resort to a new measure, a 
new expedient, namely, an income tax. You are forced to do 
that, because you are responsible for the revenues of the Govern- 
ment. 

The popen ntg is upon you to provide sufficient revenue. 
You failed to do it by a tariff for revenue only, and you resort to 
an income tax. I say, Mr-Chairman, that itis an unnatural po- 
sition for the Democratic party. It is a new departure, it is a 
step away from the position taken heretofore. Until this amend- 
ment was brought into this House there was no Democrat any- 
where in the Northern States who had the hardihood to declare 
in favor of an income tax. The future will disclose whether 
you have st the temper of the country or not. I most se- 
riously doubt it. If you fail for any reason to put in your tariff 
bill a tariff for sufficient revenue, and resort to this measure, 
you must take the consequences. 

Turning back now to the first declaration which the Repub- 
lican party has made opos this question, it is with pride I desire 
to read from the Republican platfornf of 1860: 

That while providing revenue for the support of the General Government 
by duties on imports, sound policy requires such an ustment of those 
imports as to encourage the development of the ind interests of the 
whole country; and we commend that policy of national exchanges which 
secnres to the workingman liberal wages, to agriculture remunerative 
rena to mechanics and manufacturers an adequate reward for their 
skilled labor and enterprise, and to the nation commercial prosperity and 
independence. 

Upon that declaration the Republican party has ever stood, 
and stands to-day. It has never wavered. A tariff upon im- 
ports not only sufficient to provide revenue, but sufficient to pro- 
tect the interests and the labor of this country, one long line of 
continuous declaration, 

Here the hammer fell.] 

r. BARTLETT, Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose the impo- 
sition of an income tax at any time upon any citizen of the 
United States. I am opposed to an income tax in any form, 
whether it be annexed as a rider to the Wilson tariff bill, or 
whether it be proposed as.a separate measure. I am especially 
opposed to-an income tax such as this which is now offered for 
our consideration, an income tax which arbitrarily selects for 
confiscation the property of a limited classin this country, which 
designates as its victims but 85,000 out of 65,000,000. 

But before proceeding to discuss this question I desire to say 
one word for the State of New York and for her representatives 
on this floor. 

It has been said by gentlemen in their denunciation of my 
State that New York shall be read out of the Democratic party; 
that New York and her representatives are traitors to the prin- 
ciples of Democracy. 

Now, let us consider for a moment who are the real traitors, 
and who are the faithless ones who have crept into the citadel, 
and who propose by their mad folly to deliver it to the enemy. 
Gentlemen, the member from Illinois who has been so swift 
his denunciation of New York, did not really belong to the party 
which met at Chicago on the 21st day of June, 1892, to nominate 
Grover Cleveland for President of these United States. He be- 
longed to that party, and he now belongs to that party, which 
met at Omaha on the following 4th day of July, and is known as 
the Populist or People’s party. 

Many of the gentlemen who advocate this income tax de- 
manded a few months ago the free and unlimited coinage of 
gold and silver at its present ratio of 16 to 1.“ That is one plank 
of the Populist creed, which they have advocated on the floor 
of this House. And beaten on that, instead of going home as 
they threatened, and leaving the party, they come back and be- 
tray the party at a new session. 

Now, what word is found in any platform of the Democratic 

rty, asking for an income tax in any form? There has never 
ot a platform of our party which has spoken in favor of such 
a measure, or for the enactment of such alaw. But we find in 
=e) 1 of the People's party, or the Populist party, this 
p : 


We demand a graduated income tax. 


The only difference is that what we are told is now Democratic 
is an income tax, but not a graduated income tax. The Ways 
and Means Committee, however, have brought in this measure, 
which is in reality a plank of the Socialistie Labor party which 
met to nominate its candidate for President in August, 1892, in 
the city of New York. One of the planks of that platform was: 


We demand a progressive income tax, the smaller incomes to be exempt, 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to me 
for a question? 

Mr. BARTLETT. No, sir. 

Mr. DAVIS. Does not the gentleman know 
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Mr. BARTLETT. It is impossible; I can not yield in my 
limited time. f 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. BARTLETT. It is impossible for me to allow myself to 
be interrupted, for if I did so there would be so many questions 
interposed that it would break the thread of my argument. 

I propose togo right on and discuss the constitutionality of this 
measure; after that, to consider, not its policy or impolicy, not 
its expediency or inexpediency, ‘but its justice; and then toad- 
vert to some of the iniquitous provisions of this particular law. 

On the question of party loyalty or party fealty I yield to no 
Democrat; but it is beyond the power of any leader of our party, 
of any coterie or body of. men within the party or without the 
party, or of any caucus, to bind any Democrat to vote for ameas- 
ure not fairly embraced within the creed of his party and found 
in no platform of that party. Werethat possible, could a caucus 
bind aman to vote against his conscience, in favor of some new- 
forged plank or some apocryphal interpolation in the Demo- 
cratic scripture, then I say, agreeing with Sir Henry Sumner 
Maine, at whose feet many years ago I sat at Oxford, in his 
work on Popular Government, that the antidote to the funda- 
mental infirmities of democracy was representation or — 7 — 
sentative government, but the drug Which defeats the antidote 
has now been found in the caucus, 

I say that this great English writer’s criticism of the caucus 
would indeed be true if it were possible to compel us to support 
anything which is against our conscience and is not fairly in- 
cluded within our party platform. Unfettered by any express 
instructions from our constituents we came here at the beginning 
of this Fifty-third Congress bound only to the general policy out- 
lined or set forth in the platform of the Chicago convention. 

What is the Democratic platform? Our tariff testament, our 
scripture of taxation has its most notable expression in the Neal 
tariff plank which was adopted by the majority at the Chicago 
convention; but it must also be held to embrace the Vilas plank, 
which, although rejected; was in accord with the sentiment of 
a large portion of that convention, embodied the matured judg- 
ment of the leaders of the party at that time, and was especially 
favored by the intimate advisers of our candidate for President. 

I say that conserwative plank, which, although rejected, was 
matured and carefully considered, can not be wholly disregarded, 
because if was subsequently followed in its general lines in the 
letter of acceptance of Mr. Cleveland, which was written at 
Buzzards Bay in the following September. 

Then we have beyond that the words of the distinguished gen- 
tleman from West Virginia, the chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, in his majority report, submitted at the time 
of the introduction of this tariff measure. 

Ishallallude briefly to what we find in these four state papers 
the Neal plank, the Vilas plank, the letter of acceptance of 
Grover Cleveland, and the majority report of the Committee on 
Ways and Means. Those are Democratic state papers, From 
them we derive our platform. We shall not take it or borrow 
it from the platform of the Populist party. 

What do we readin these state papers? We finda declaration 
in favor ofa tariff for revenue only, a declaration that fhe impo- 
sition of custom-house duties for purposes of protection is un- 
panat ace and a promise that we are to have a tariff for rev- 
enue only. 

Beyond that we find an indorsement of the efforts made by the 
Democrats of the Fifty-second Congress in the direction of free 
raw materials and cheaper manufactured goods that enter into 
general consumption, and the expression of a conservative desire 
not to destroy the industriesof the country. 

The tarif plank reported at the Chicago convention by the 
committee on resolutions asserts that from the foundation of this 
Government taxes collected at the custom-house have been the 
chief source of Federal revenue, and such they must continue 
to be; and that any change of law must be at every step regard- 
ful of the labor and capital involved. And - in the majority re- 

rt of the Committee on Ways and Means the gentleman from 

est Virginia [Mr. WILSON] states that great interests do ex- 
ist whose existence and prosperity it is no part of our reform 
either to imperil or to curtail. 

It should be noted that we find in these papers no promise of 
free raw material, but only an indorsement of the efforts made in 
the past in the direction of free raw material, and a declaration 
by Mr. Cleveland in favor not of absolute free raw material but 
of freer raw material. 

Mr. Cleveland says: 


We wage no extermina 


war t any American interests. We be- 
lieve that the advantages ee race 
manufacturers. 


of freer raw material should be accorded to our 


and we contemplate a fair and careful distribution of neces- 
gary tariff burdens, rather than the precipitation of free trade. We know 
our — countrymen can not be frightened by the specter of impossible 


Mr. Chairman, when I see a gentleman who advocates this in- 


come tax rise on the floor of this House and say that he desires 
to wipe out the custom-houses forever, to abolish every custom- 
house duty for the purpose of deriving the revenues required to 
support the Government from an income tax, I say that the spec- 
ter of free trade does stalk in this Chamber, and that that specter 
is seen extending its hand to the specters of anarchy and com- 
munism. ap 

The Wilson tariff bill is defective in that it fails to provide an 
adequate revenue, and that it contemplates on its very face an 
enormous deficit. In my judgment a grand composite measure, 
embracing within its scope and terms all custom-house duties 
and all internal-revenue taxes—in other words, all imposts and 
all excises should have been submitted to this House for its 
consideration, and in that measure ample provision should have 
been made for the certain collection of sufficient revenue to pro- 
vide for all the items of the ‘iscal budget. 

The guiding principle should have been the raising by the 
tariff of a large and certain revenue, and for tariff taxation the 
great articles of consumption which are imported in immense 
quantities, such as tea, sugar, and coffee, should have been se- 
lected. It may not be necessary to tax tea or coffee, but it is ab- 
solutely necessary to puta tax of 1 cent a pound on raw sugar 
in any true tariff scheme designed and intended to follow the 
great principle of a tariff for revenue only, and the only argu- 
ment in point of fact raised against such a tax is the flimsy ex- 
cuie that a tax on sugar would affect ‘‘the poor man's breakfast 
table.” 

The answer to this argument is that the incidence of such a tax 
upon the poor would infinitesimal, and the difference to a 
laborer or mechanic in his daily expenses would probably not 
amount to half a cent a day, and that the greater portion of this 
tax on consumption would be paid by the persons in the com- 
munity who consume large quantities of sugar, and moreover that 
sugar is now so cheap that it is within the reach of the poorest 
man. In any scheme of tariff reform we can not afford toexempt 
from taxation the articles which are certain to bring in a con- 
siderable revenue. 

I am not in favor of any bounty, because I believe a bounty to 
be undemocratic and unconstitutional, and that it isan improper 
exercise of the taxing power to collect moneys from the whole 
country to be paid out as gratuities tostimulate a special form of 
agriculture. But at the same time I think that Louisiana may 
justly complain of the recision of all bounties and the refusal to 
impose a tax on raw sugar, a refusal absolutely inconsistent with 
the honest fulfillment of our pledge to provide a tariff for reve- 
nue only. Is not the sugar interest a great interest, and is not 
its prosperity now curtailed and its very existence imperiled? 
Does not the present tariff readjustment, leaving the sugar in- 
terest out in the cold, bring disaster to the great sugar interests 
ol Louisiana and Nebraska? 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HALL], who has taken so 
much interest in this question and who addressed the committee 
yesterday, showed an extraordinary familiarity with the writ- 
ings of Adam Smith. Iaccept his estimate of the great Eng- 
lish political economist. I agree that what Adam Smith has 
said is true. I do not agree with the gentleman that Adam 
Smith was a gloomy man. Mr. Thorold Rogers, who knows, 

rhaps, almost as much about Adam Smith as the gentleman 

rom Missouri, says that he was a man remarkable for the gen- 
tleness and the benignity of his manner and for his populari 
with his intimates, and that he was also a great talker, which 
rather inconsistent with the theory that he was a man gloomy 
by nature. But whether gloomy by nature or not, he woul 
have felt gloomy yesterday afternoon had he been in this Cham- 
ber and had heard the utterances of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri and the perversions of the economist’s ideas and his lan- 


guage. 
The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HALL] has referred more 
than once to an income tax as a direct tax, and itis evident from 
his so characterizing an income tax that he fails to comprehend 
that if it be once conceded that the income tax is a direct tax, 
then the proposed law is unconstitutional, because it fails to ap- 
rtion the tax among the several States according to population. 
foreover, Adam Smith is about the last writer on political 
economy who should have been cited by the gentleman from 
Missouri, for Adam Smith believed an income tax to be both in- 
quisitorial and burdensome. In his book, entitled the Wealth 
of Nations, he says: 
which, in order to accommolate the tax to them, watched over all tne Sucka, 
ations of his fortune, would be a source of such continual and endless vexa- 
tion as no people could support. 


Let us consider now, and for a moment, the question of the 
constitutionality of this proposed law. It has been said that 
that question has been settled by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the Springer case, which is found reported in 
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102 United States Reports. That is judge-made law to-day, but 
there is no reason to think that it may not be changed and al- 
tered when a carefully pre d case comes up in the future. 
That case arose on a statement of factevidently without any very 
bitter controversy and nearly a decade after the repeal of the 
actin question. The opinionis written by Mr. Justice Swayne, 
and, although concurred in by the other judges, is a very unsat- 
isfactory piece of judicial work. There are two reasons why I 
claim that an income tax is unconstitutional. First, it is a di- 
rect tax, and it is fairly embraced—— 

Mr. FITHIAN. Does the gentleman mean to say that it is 
unconstitutional because it is a direct tax? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I say it is unconstitutional because, being 
a direct tax, under the provision of the Constitution, it must be 
apportioned among the several States according to their respect- 
ive numbers. 

Mr. FITHIAN. Has not the SupremeCourt passed upon that 
question? 

Mr. BARTLETT. In the Springer case 

Mr. FITHIAN. Will the gentleman answer me? I ask him 
whether the Supreme Court of the United States has not passed 
on that question? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I propose to answer in my own way, and I 
object to being interrupted. 

r. FITHIAN. You can answer that question by yes or no. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I have just stated, Mr. Chairman, thatthe 
Supreme Court has passed once upon this question, but I say that 
is no reason why the court of last resort should not reverse its 
former determination. 

Mr. FITHIAN. Oh! : 

Mr. BARTLETT. I claim that the opinion of Mr. Justice 
Swayne is defective. It would seem that his attention was not 
drawn to the definition of the words indirect taxes,“ made by 
Gouverneur Morris, of Pennsylvania, at the very time of the adop- 
tion of this clause of the Constitution. There is another legal 
objection which has never been raised before the Supreme Court, 
but which can be raised and must ultimately be sustained, and 
that is that the income tax is a capitation tax. The court de- 
cided that the only direct taxes are a capitation tax and a tax 
on land, and it seems to have assumed that an income tax is not 
a capitation tax. Now, I hold that that proposition is subject to 
grave doubts, and, in my opinion, the chances are that if the 
question were fairly presented an income tax would be held to 
be a capitation tax. ` 

Mr. FITHIAN. Now, if it will not interrupt the gentleman, 
I would like him to answer 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, when arguing a case in 
court I always prefer to finish my own argument and then allow 
the other side to have their say. 

Mr. FITHIAN. Well, you made mention of the Illinois dele- 
gation and I would like to know which member of it you re- 
ferred to. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I decline to yield further, Mr. Chairman. 
About three minutes of my time have now been consumed in in- 
terruptions by the gentleman from Illinois. When the gentle- 
man gets the floor he can answer me if he desires to do so, but I 
want all my own time, and I decline to be further interrupted. 

Justice Swayne, in the case to which I have referred, says that 
it does not anpa that an attempt was made by anyone in the 
Constitutional Convention at Philadelphia to define the exact 
meaning of the language employed. You will remember, gen- 
tlemen, that there had n at that time much discussion in the 
Convention as to the ratio of representation; that the South 
wanted representation for the blacks; that South Carolina and 
Georgia wanted all the blacks counted so as to get the largest 
possible number of Representatives, and that finally a compro- 
mise was effected by the yote of the Southern States, which al- 
lowed in the 3 by which the ratio of representation 
was to be fixed, the addition to the white population of three- 
fifths of the number of slaves. After that question had been 
disposed of, and on the morning of the 12th day of July, Mr. 
Gouverneur Morris, of Pennsylvania, who had fought the prop- 
osition to give so large a representation to the Southern States, 
came in and offered a resolution that taxation should be in pro- 
portion to representation. 

His motion was general and covered all taxation and every 
species of revenue, and it was objected that this rule would em- 
barrass the revenue, and, therefore, would deprive the central 
government, the National Government, of the power to raise 
sufficient taxes; so he changed it in this way: That direct 
taxation ought to be proportioned to representation.” The 
exactlan e used by Gouverneur Morris was, First, that taxa- 
tion shall be in proportion to representation; and secondly,” as 
an amendment, provided always that direct taxation ought to 
be proportioned to representation.” 

At the time the second resolution was offered by Mr. Gouver- 


neur Morris he made this explanation: With regard to indi- 
rect taxes on exports and imports, and on consumption, the rule 
would be inapplicable,” showing that accor to his idea, ac- 
cording to the contemporaneous construction of this provision 
of the Constitution all that he intended to excludefrom the term 
‘direct taxes” were taxes on exports and imports and consump- 
tion. The taxation of exports was barred by the Constitution, 
and the indirect taxes levied were on imports and on consump- 
tion, There is another point as to the constitutionality of this 
act, and that is that an income tax is not in any sense of the 
word, as used in 1787, an excise. The Supreme Court of the 
United States has held an income tax to be an excise. 

But this extension of the meaning of the word excise” is forced 
and artificial and can find no historical support. An excise cer- 
tainly meant in 1787, at the time of the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution, a tax upon an article of consumption or a consum- 
able commodity, such as food, or drink, or raiment. It is true 
that a few years later, in 1796, in the celebrated carriage case, 
Hylton vs. the United States, the Supreme Court held a tax on 
carriages to be an indirect tax, but the tax was sustained in real- 
ity on the ground that it was a tax on a consumable commodity 
and in Justice Patterson's opinion the following language from 
Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations is quoted: 

Consumable commodities, whether necessaries or luxuries, may be taxed 
in two different ways; the consumer may either pay an annual sum on ac- 
count of his using or consu goods of a certain kind, or the goods may 
betaxed while they remain in the hands of the dealer, and before they are 
delivered to the consumer. Theconsumable goods which last a considera- 
ble time before they are consumed altogether are most properly taxed in 
the one way; those of which the consumption is immediate, or more speedy, 
in the other; the coach tax and plate tax are examples of the former method 


of imposing: the greater part of the other duties of excise and customs of 
the latter. Volume 3, page 341. 


If we go back to the earliest definition of the word ‘‘ excise” 
in the British Parliament we find that Clarendon in referring to 
the events which occurred in 1643, at the beginning of the great 
rebellion against Charles I, says the two Houses of Parliament 
at Westminster levied an imposition on wine, beer, ale, and 
other commodities which they called an “ excise; ” and this is the 
first time in English history that the payment of excise was ever 
heard of or practiced. 

The Constitution at the beginning of the eighth section of the 
first article provides that ‘‘the Congress shall have power to lay 
and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises,” and fortunately 
we have trustworthy contemporaneous testimony as to what was 
meant by the words“ taxes, duties, imposts, and excises.” 

Luther Martin, who was then the attorney-general of Mary- 
land and one of the delegates to the Constitutional Convention, 
in his repoti submitted early in January, 1788, to the Legisla- 
ture of his State, says: 

By the power to lay and collect imposts they may impose duties on any or 
every article of commerce imported into these States to what amount they 
psies By the power to lay excises—a power very odious in its nature, since 

t ant horizes officers to go into your houses, pe kitchens, your cellars, and 
to examine into your private concerns—the Con may impose duties on 
every article of use or consumption, on the f that we eat, on the liquors 
that we drink, on the clothes t we wear, the glass which enlightens our 
houses, or the hearths hecessary for our warmthandcomfort. By the power 
to lay and collect taxes they may proceed to direct taxation on every indi- 
8 by a capitation tax on their heads or an assessment on their 
property. 

As to the second point, that the income tax is a capitation tax 
and virtually a poll tax, I cite the authority of Adam Smith, 
who says that a capitation tax proportionate to the income of 
the individual or proportionate to rank has often been levied 
in England and France. In other words, he defines the tax 
levied on a person according to his income to be a capitation 
tax or poll tax; and he refers to the taxesof the time of William 
III, which were levied on various professions according to their 
annual incomes and on the various offices according to the sala- 
ries received. 

The Federal Constitution provides that— 

No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid unless in proportion to the 
census or enumeration hereinbefore directed to be taken. 

This income tax is a capitation tax. It is not laid according 
to the census, and therefore it is unconstitutional. 

Bouvier, in his celebrated law dictionary, defines “ Capitation, 
a poll tax, an imposition which is yearly laid on pee 3 person 
according to his estate or ability.“ And Adam Smith says: 


The taxes which, it is intended, should fall indifferently upon every difer- 
ent species of revenue are capitation taxes, and taxes upon consumable 
commodities. These must be paid indifferently from whatever revenue the 
contributors may possess; from the rent of their land, from the profits of 
their stock, or from the wages of their labor. 


CAPITATION TAXES. 


Capitation taxes, if it is attempted to proportion them to the fortune or revenue 
of each contributor, become altogether arbitrary. The state of a man's fortune 
varies from day to day, and without an inquisition more intolerable than any 
tax, and renewed at least once every year, canonly be guessedat. His assessment 
therefore must in most cases depend upon the good or bad humor of his 


assessors. and must therefore be altogether arbitrary and uncertain. 
Capitation taxes, if they are proportioned not to the supposed fortune, but 
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to the rank of each contributor, become altogether unequal; the degrecs of 
fortune being frequently unequal in the same degree of rank. 

In the different poll taxes which took place in England during the reign 
of William III. the contributors were, the greater part of them, ac- 
cording to the degree of their rank, as dukes, marquises, earls, viscounts, 
barons, esquires, gentlemen. the eldest and youngest sons of peers, etc. Ser- 
geants, 1 and rs at law, who in the first poll tax were as- 
sessed at 3s. in the po of their supposed income, were afterward assessed 
as gentlemen. In the assessment of a tax which was not very heavy. a con- 
siderable degree of inequality had been found less insupportable than any 
degree of uncertainty. 

4 hese cn 3 Which Dan been 3 Eren ae monk any 3 

t 5 e 
salad aocora fag Wo thelr Pak by sa invariable tafe the den de 
of people according to what is supposed to be their fortune, by an assess- 
ment which varies from year to year. The officers of the King’s court, the 
judges, and other officers in the superior courts of justice, the officers of the 
troops, etc., are assessed in the first manner. The inferior ranks of people 
in the pro are in the second. 

In the time of William III a capitation tax was imposed ‘‘on 
various officials and professional men at the rate of 2s. out of 
every 20s. that he or they shall respectively receive in one year 
by reason of his or their profession or office.” 

In 1695 the poll tax which was levied in France varied in 
amount from 5 cents to $400, while in England, more than five 
hundred years ago, in 1381, during the minority of Richard II, 
the great uprising of the people was caused by the imposition of 
what was in reality an income tax, it being a graduated poll tax, 
varying in amount from 3 groats to 60 groats, and persons being 
bound to contribute selon leur afférant,” or according to their 
divisible share. 

The crude idea that a capitation tax must be uniform and uni- 
versal, such as the imposition of a tax of 2 shillings on every 
man, woman, and child in the kingdom, is unsound. 

That a capitation tax need not be universal or upon every per- 
son is shown by the familiar fact that in all of our States where 
a capitation or poll tax is imposed it is levied only upon males 
within certain definite age limits, such as on males between 21 
and 50 years of age. That a capitation tax need not be uniform 
is well illustrated by the fact that the capitation taxes levied 
upon slaves by acts of Congress in 1813, 1815, and 1816 were 
varied according to the money value of each slave, or as the law 
expressed it, (at the rate each of them is worth in money.” 

income tax is a tax in caput” or “in capita,” and it is 
therefore a capitation tax. The English income tax is assessed 
‘upon the several persons“ as is stated in the collector’s war- 
rant. The iniquitous law now under consideration explicitly 
taxes the income of any nonresident citizen derived from prop- 
erty or vocation carried on in the United States or elsewhere; 
that is it taxes property outside of the territory or jurisdiction 
of the Government, and, as was said by Mr. Grosvenor P. Lowrey, 
a distinguished lawyer of New York, now deceased: 
A tax to a man who has no property in the State is a tax upon his person. 


And, as David A. Wells, the great 1 writer, 
has pointed out, such taxation finds its cause in our greed and 
its justification in our power. 

The practice— 

Says Mr. Wells— 

of taxing property outside of the territory and jurisdiction of a State, and 
which, therefore, the laws of the State can in no way protect, merely be- 
cause the owner is a citizen or resident of the State, rests upon identically 
the same principle as that which constitutes the basis of brigandage, 
namely, that the control of the person of the victim confers the right to a 
revenue consisting of a percentage of the value of all the victim’s property 
of every description and wherever situated. ` 

But, aside from this legal point; aside from the constitution- 
ality of this act, there are various reasons why this bill should 
not becomealaw. There are certain provisions which contra- 
vene every principle of political economy, and which should not 
be favored by the Congress of the United States. One principle 
is that the minimum of exemption should not be stretched 
yond what is necessary for the support of life, health, and free- 
dom from bodily pain. Another is, that savings should not be 
taxed, and you will observe that in this bill savings are taxed, 
because all that a man saves from his annual income will be taxed 
in the following year. That is, the interest on the savings will 
be retaxed, which makes a double taxation against the man who 

saves. . 

Another principle of political economy has been violated, in 
that no distinction is made in this bill between life incomes, in- 
comes derived from professions or from trade and incomes which 
are inheritable or come by inheritance. A distinction should 
be drawn, so tha tthe same rate of tax should not be levied on 
both classes of incomes. Another objection to the bill exists in 
its arbitrary provision in relation to taking evidence. Any evi- 
dence whatever can be considered by the deputy collector, and 
an appeal to the collector is final; that is, the decision of the 
collector, without regard to the evidence, without d to the 
oath of the person inculpated or attacked, is made absolutely final, 
I say that that is virtual condemnation without trial; that it is a 
violation of the rules of evidence which have been the out- 


growth of a century, and that no adjudication t a man or 
his property by this summary procedure should be permitted. 

Any attempt to tax without legal evidence is an act of usurpation or des- 
potism antagonistic to the principles of free government.—David A. Wells. 

Aside, however, from the objections based on the unconstitu- 
tionality of this measure, and aside from objections on the score of 
political economy, I say an income tax is wrong, because it is 
arbitrary, because it confiscates the property of a limited class 
within the commonwealth, and because it can not possibly be 
enforced without being the greatest burden on those who are 
most conscientious. e honest man will pay the taxes, while 
the dishonest man, who evades the obligation of his oath, will 
escape nearly all payment of taxation; in other words, it is a 
W upon fraud and per jury, while it is a penalty on thrift and 
ndustry. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Does the gentleman mean 
to say that the constituency he represents will perjure them- 
selves to escape the payment of this tax? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I mean to say that the greatest authority 
whom we have upon the question of tariff reform, Mr. David A. 
Wells, who is vehement in his denunciation of this policy of a 
discriminating tax, asserts that it is absolutely impossible to 
enforce the collection of certain taxes by reason of the failure to 
observe the guaranties of an oath; and he cites the cases of the 
undervaluation of goods at the custom-houses and the evasion 
of the laws by assessors, who swear that they have valued all 
property at its actual value, and of the enormous whisky-tax 

auds, in which false oaths at every step were taken. 

I do not say there is one man in my constituency who would 
make a false oath, but I say there are many men in these United 
States who would evade the payment of this tax by swearing 
falsely to their returns. The feeling within my district among 
rich and pow is unanimously against the enactment of this in- 
come-tax law, because those men, both rich and poor, realize 
that there is no antagonism between capital and labor. They 
know that capital is but accumulated labor; and they recognize 
the ah oe an attack made upon capital is in reality an attack 
upon r. 

Let us see for one moment what will be the effect of this tax 
on rents. It will deter every landlord throughout the land 
from making any permanent improvements to the realty; for he 
will realize that he must give part of the cost of such improve- 
ments to the Government. Hence, he will be unwilling tomake 
the improvements for his poor tenant which under other cir- 
cumstances he would readily make. 

Now, take the effect of the tax on stock, and I cite Mr. John 
Stuart Mill, the great political economist, as to the truth of this 
theory. He says that the owner of stock will take the stock 
away from the country in which the tax is levied and seek afor- 
eign shore; that the stock thus taken away will be taken away 
from capital and the employment of labor,and the injury of the 
income tax, though levied upon capital, will inevitably fall in 
the end upon labor. So I say, gentlemen, that in the advocacy 
of this policy you are advocating what will be of the greatest in- 
jury to the laborers of the country. > 

I am somewhat tired of hearing this talk about the masses,” 
and the wage-earners.” Every man in the country, with the 
exception of a very few, is a wage-earner. We are all masses; 
there are no classes in this great Republic, and we are bound to 
represent the men within our constituency 1 and fairly 
rich and poor alike. And I think it is hardly worth while for 
Representatives in Congress,for the purpose of obtaining votes, 
to talk constantly about their interest for the wage-earner. 

The wage-earner will not become, as Elbridge Gerry said in 
1787,“ the dupe of pretended patriots.” The wage-earner and the 
laborer are intelligent; and they will not care for your asserting 
that this bill does not levy a tax on sugar out of regard for the 
interests of labor, if by means of such revolutionary schemes as 
this income tax, the development of the country is clogged and 
business is paralyzed and the laborer is unable to obtain his $1.50 
a day or the mechanic his $4 a day. 

Brissot, one ot the Girondist oratorsin the French Revolution, 
advanced the astounding theory that property is theft, and that 
there is a natural right to correct the injustice of the institu- 
tion by stealing. This doctrine is now somewhat in favor, if I 
may judge from thes hes of some of the gentlemen who urge 
the imposition of an income tax, because its burden will e 
the rich suffer. Such a communistic theory is absolutely hos- 
tile to the fundamental principles of our Government. It would 
have excited the just anger of the fathers of our Constitution 
had it been advanced in the daysof the great convention of 1787, 
for those great men believed in the conservation of Gd ook 
and the preservation of property rights. And at that time 
bitter attacks upon property had been but voiced in the Consti- 
tutional Convention the framers of our grand written instrument, 
men like James Madison, and Edmund Randolph, of Virginia, 
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John Rutledge, of South Carolina, Benjamin Franklin, of Penn- 
sylvania, and Oliver Ellsworth, of Connecticut, and Nathaniel 
rham, of Massachusetts, and the great Washington himself 
would indignantly have left the Convention, and there might 
never have come into existence that majestic fabric of demo- 
cratic representative elective government which they in their 
wisdom called the United States of America. [Applause.] 


[Mr. PENCE addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. PIGOTT. Mr. Chairman, while I am well aware that the 
majority of the Representatives on this side of the Chamber from 
my section of the country are op to the views I entertain 
upon this ee I yield to them their full right to represent 
their constituents as they deem just and pre and I expect 
that they will concede to me a knowledge of my own constituency 
and ofthe reasons which influence me in casting my vote upon this 

uestion. I feel confident that I reflect the sentiments of a ma- 
Jorit of those who sent me here. My coll e from the Third 
trict of Connecticut, in his sorta in this Hail the other 
day, said: ‘‘ The assertion of the national Democratic platform 
of 1802 that protection was unconstitutional and a fraud, was, in 
the manufacturing States of the Union, especially in my own 
State of Connecticut, waived and suppressed in the campaign 
which followed.” 

I desire, Mr. Chairman, to contradict that statement and to 
deny the right of my colleague to make it; for while we have but 
four Representatives in this House from the State of Connecti- 
cut, he represents less than one-sixth of the people of that State. 
Ihave no doubt that he thought he was telling the truth, but I 
believe that his time and attention were fully occupied in his 
own campaign and in 3 Republican meetings. I can 
speak, sir, for more than a third of the people of Connecticut, 
and I say that in our campaign we never dodged that declara- 
tion of the Democratic platform; we did assert that protection 
as practiced by the Republican party was a fraud and unconsti- 
tutional, and upon that declaration we carried the election by 
the greatest majority that the Democratic party ever had in the 
State of Connecticut. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Now, the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Cox] pointed out 
this morning that we had had great depression in this country 
long before the election of this Democratic House and a Demo- 
cratic President. That is a fact, and it is also true that someof 
the industries in Connecticut that are now failing or in a tot- 
tering condition are so beeause the old pioneers who built them 
up have not been followed by a second generation with as much 
business intelligence or business capacity as their fathers had 
who founded those industries. 

And so it is that such industries are not in a prosperous con- 
dition. Another reason that may be given for some of the fail- 
ing industries in the State of Connecticut—and there are but 
few—is that home competition has got so rife that the field is 
not as wide for them as it was before; and I believe that by the 
Democratic party and its platform a wider field will be given 
to the industries in Connecticut, and a wider field given to the 
people who work in the manufacturing establishments; and if 

ou give us this fleld I do not fear for the future of Connecticut. 

think I have a right to speak for that State. 

I sent to the Census Office to try to ascertain what number of 
manufacturing establishments were in my district, and I have 
received a partial list embracing two towns, and the informa- 
tion was that in those two towns, comprising about two-fifths of 
the r of my district, there were 1,367 manufacturing es- 
tablishments employing about 25,000 persons, paying millions 
and millions of dollars each year in wages, and having millions 
of dollars invested in capital. 

Now, if 1,367 manufacturing establishments only represented 
two-fifths of the district, at the same ratio that district would 
contain nearly 3,400 manufacturing establishments; and I desire 
to say, Mr. Chairman, that of these by far less than 1 per cent 
have offered any protest to me as their representative against 
the enactment of the pro legislation. Therefore I believe 
that I have some right to say that the ae now 8 
is for the interest of the manufacturi dustries of Connecti- 
cut; and I want to say further that while I have received some 
stereotyped postal cards, mostly in the same handwriting, and 
a few petitions, I have yet to receive a letter from any man work- 
ing in any establishment of Connecticut protesting against the 
enactmentof this bill. Therefore Isay ifthe Committee on Ways 
and Means in bringing in this bill have satisfied the manufac- 
soren oud have satisfied the employés, I think they have done 

work, ; 
: Now, Mr. Chairman, in doing that work what has been the re- 
sult? They have necessarily been obliged, in taking off the du- 
ties on the necessaries of life, to leave a deficit financially; and 
that brings us down to the consideration of the amendment now 
before us as to where the amount to supply this deficiency is to 
come from. This House by many votes has placed such goods 


upon the free list as formerly produced a revenue and there is 
no left but an income tax; and ronan; Fag nate I favor the 
imposition of an income tax. What says the President in his 
message to this Congress when we convened last month? 

The committee, after full consideration, and to provide against a tempo- 
rary deficiency which may exist before the business of the country adjusts 
itself to the new tariff schedules, have wisely embraced in their plan a few 
additional internal-revenue taxes, including a small tax upon incomes de- 
rived from certain corporate investments. 

Is Grover Cleveland a demagogue? 

I think that his recommendation is faulty, because a man with 
an income of $3,500 not derived from corporate investment would 
entirely escape taxation, while the man whose income is wholl 
derived from corporations would be taxed, no matter how s 
that income might be. 

Now, the gentleman from New York . COVERT] whoclosed 
the discussion last evening and opened it this morning said that 
in 1802 the internal-revenue tax on legacies was removed. He 
might have gone further and said that all the internal taxes 
were removed at that time; but I go further and say that the 
Democratic party has always been opposed to the internal-rev- 
enue tax system. But the Democratic party has im in- 
ternal-revenue taxes. They did itin 1813, and in 1817 they again 
wiped out this system of taxation. And now they say, are you 
going to impose an income tax in times of peace? I say we are 
still burdened with a vast war obligation, even though we are 
in times of peace. ~ 

The proposition to impose an income tax is only a proposition 
to raise about one-fifth of the amount we are now paying for pen- 
sions; and that should not be lost sight of. But I would not like 
to vote for an income tax to be permanent, and there is no ne- 
cessity for it. I believe, as the Presidentsays in the clause from 
which I read, that it is only a temporary expedient. 

The Wilson bill, brought in without an income tax, was in- 
complete; the Wilson bill, with an income tax, is incomplete. 
Why? Because on account of the operation of the McKinley 
act and other Republican laws, there is a deficitin the United 
States Treasury to-day which we are obliged to meet; and it is 
the duty of Congress to provide the means for running the Gov- 
ernment, It is our duty, I submit, to give the Government 
power to issue bonds to provide for the existing deficiency until 
such time as we can obtain a revenue from this proposed legisla- 
tion. Irecommend to the Ways and Means Committee that they 
pro an amendment limiting the operation of the income por- 
tion of this act to three years. Thus modified I think this bill 
would go through the House and go through the Senate. 

And to make the tax more uniform, I would respectfully sug- 
gest to the committee a further modification—that it include 
incomes of $1,000 and over. Mr. William C. Whitney stated 
last year in an interview in the New York World—I am quoting 
it wholly from recollection—that the incomes of the poorer peo- 
pa are almost entirely spent in buying what is necessary for a 

velihood, and that they are taxed upon almost every cent they 
spend, whereas the wealthy people are taxed only upon what 
they expend for their sustenance, that upon the ce they 
are not taxed at all. 

This, I submit, is a good reason why the well-to-do ought to 
be subjected to this tax in these times. 

Now, I was educated in Yale College to believe that an income 
tax is a just and righteous tax. [Applause] The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. BARTLETT] stated that one distinguished 
sonof Connecticut, Hon. David A. Wells, is op d to this prop- 
osition. Against him I will put William G. Sumner, professor 
of political economy in Yale College—a man held in such high 
repute by the Democratic party of the North that they sent him 
to New Orleans after the election of 1876 to watch the electoral 
count there—a man whose eminence as a political economist 

laces him ona with any man in this country. Ex-Governor 

homas M. Waller of Connecticut, a man whole held in as great 
regard by the people of that State as any man in it, is also in 
favor of an income tax, and, as our consul-general at London for 
four years, under the last Democratic administration, he had 
ample opportunity to observe the working of the income tax 
law in that country. 

I willsay, further, that while I was at home during the Christ- 
mas vacation, I took the trouble to inquire of gentlemen who 
would be affected by an income tax—and I will say that those 

ntlemen were Democrats and Mugwumps—I did not consult 
„ they told me that they were in favor of an in- 
come tax to bridge over the temporary emergency ol this Gov- 
ernment. [Applause on the Democratic sitet. 

I do not pretend to say that a majority of the of Con- 
necticut whe would pay the income tax are favorable to it; I 
make no such assertion; but I assert that a majority of the 
Democrats and Mugwumps with whom I consulted and who will 


be affected by this tax told me that they would cheerfully pay it. 
As illustrating that the principle of this income tax is entirely 
familiar to the people of Connecticut, I incorporate as a part of 
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my remarks the following, from which you can see that the so- 
ed inquisitorial feature of the proposed law isno worse than 
the people in my State are constantly obliged to submit to: 
[Write your name and address on line below.] 
Taxable list of ——, for 1893. 


Owner's Asses- 
valua- sors val- 
tion. | uation. 


Dwelling house (giving street and 
number, front and depth of lot). 


(Describe fully each separate lot or 
tract of land), 


Store, street, and number 
Building used for manufactory 
Horses, „and mules oni 
Oxen. cows, sheep, and other neat 


Coaches, barouches, Chariots, Wag- 
ons, and all otber carrliages 
Farming utensils(exceeding in value 


#200 

Gold watch, silver watch, or jewelry 
(exceeding in value $25) 

Other timepieces -....-.....--.-..-.-.. 

Pianofortes and other musical in- 
struments (exceeding in value $25) _ 

Household furniture (exceeding in 
o SENAAT 

Libraries (exceeding in value 8209)... 

Ave! amount of goods on hand 


facturing operations 
Invested in commerce ........-.-..... 
Earnings of vessels 
Banks and insurancestock (please in- 
sert the number of shares of each 


Money on interest in this or any 
State (except in savings banks or 
mortgages in this State to an 

amountequal to the assessed value 


Military, years of age. If ex- 
empt, state from what cause 

8 15 reason of the service in 
the United States Army or Navy ot 

in time of war 


I do hereby declare under oath that the foregoing list, according to the 
best of my knowledge, remembrance and belief, is a true statement of all 
— pro liable to taxation, and that —— have included in said tax list 
all bo notes, and other evidences of indebtedness, except such as are by 
statute exem: from taxation or are indorsed by the State treasurer as 
not at present liable to taxation in Connecticut, and which are now owned 
by — or held by —— in trust, or which —— required by law to put into — 
said tax list; and also all bonds, notes, or other evidences of indebtedness, 
and all shares of the capital stock of any corporation, the stock of which is. 
taxable, which —— have transferred as collateral security toany corporation 
I also declare under oath that —— have not conveyed or temporarily 
posed of any estate for the purpose of evading the laws relating to the assess- 
ment and collection of taxes. 


Dated at New Haven, this —— day of ——, 1893. 
— Assessor, 
Sworn to before me, 
— r 
— om. Su S 
Justice of the Peace. 


Remember—That the law 1 that evi taxpayer shall hand ina 
sworn list of all Kropet owned on the Ist day of October, 1893; said return 
to be made on or before the ist day of November, 1893, after which the as- 
sessors will, according to the requirements of law, make a list of all so 
neg! or oe and add thereto the sum of 10 per cent, from which 
no can be or deductions for indebtedness, 

GEORGE W. NEAL, 
WILLIAM F. SHANNON, 
CHARLES SPREYE 
CHARLES A. BALD a 
EDWARD F. MERRILL, 


Watches, diamonds, jewerry, and pianos are taxable. 


\ 


Now, gentlemen tell us that there is nothing in the Demo- 
cratic platform warranting the imposition of an income tax. I 
say there is nothing in the Democratic platform of 1892 upon the 
su gaor of internal-revenue taxation at all. There is nota word 
in that platform either for or against increasing or decreasing 
55 taxation. I commend this fact to gentlemen 
on the other side especially, who quote the Democratic platform 
as a platform for revenue only, seeking to give out the impres- 
sion that that is the entire doctrine of the Democratic party. I 
wish to submit to this Committee of the Whole the question, 
does anyone suppose that the Democratic national convention 
contemplated the abolition of internal taxation? I never heard 
any such thing claimed in any Democratic meeting, nor did I 
ever hear such a suggestion made. 

Again, when the Democratic convention was in session in 
Chicago no one knew that the McKinley bill would cause the 
revenues of the Government tobe less than its needs, and conse- 

uently there was no occasion for discussing an income tax. But 
this crisis having arisen, are we to be prevented from meeting 
the emergency by a temporary resort to the most available 
remedy? 

If this were a mere tirade upon the savings and resources of 
the rich, I would be the last to join with those who advocate it. 

But this system of taxation has been fairly and well tried in 
Great Britain, in Prussia, in Bavaria, in Wurtemberg, in Bre- 
men, in Austria, in Italy, and in Switzerland. It is no experi- 
ment, and the fact that it is now in operation in so many of the 
oldest and most civilized of European countries should givesome 
weight to its cause here. 

Even though we do adopt this measure it will not avail for the 
immediate needs of the Government, and bonds or other sources 
of revenue must be provided. 

You have heard it repeatedly charged on the other side of the 
House that the fear of Democratic tariff legislation was the cause 
of men being out of employment, but you have heard no one say 
that a single man is out of work in this country to-day because 
of a fear that an income tax would be adopted. 

I heard the gentleman from New York Mr. DANIELS] say 
yesterday that ultimately this tax would fall on the poor. What- 
ever truth there may be in this declaration I do not pretend to 
say, but if it be true. I can not see why the rich and well-to-do 
should bother their heads about the matter. 

As for the people of humble means, I have not yet heard of 
one of them who opposes the proposed measure. 

There is another charge brought against the Democratic 
party, that we are incompetent to frame legislation for che ad- 
ministration of this Government; and on this account I do not 
like to vote for this bill with a deficiency in it, and I ask my 
friends of the Democratic party to put into it this income tax, 
to put it in for a limited time, and give the Government power 
to raise money to carry on its business until we shall derive 
revenue from this measure. Then let us go to the country con- 
scious that we have done all that was required of us, all th it 
we could; that we haye provided money for carrying on the 
Government and thut the deficiency which necessitates the in- 
come tax and the issuance of bonds was caused by Republican 
is Papon; not by Democratic. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 


[Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois withholds his remarks for revi- 
sion. See Appendix.] 

[Mr. DUNN withholds his remarks for revision. See Ap- 
pendix.] 


Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, this is not a question for rheto- 
rie or oratory: it is purely an economic question. It should be re- 
membered in discussing this question that extremes always meet. 
Any truth whatever, carried ci dene its proper mean, becomes er- 


ror. Truth is a fabric in which the grains donotrun parallelin 
endless lines. It is but a mass of segmentsof circles. Even the 
straight and narrow way” has not all its lines runn its length. 


It is made up of segments of circles of duties partly done. A 
thousand duties demand our attention at once. e must violate 
all obligations but one at each moment of time, and violate a part 
of that to follow even in the straight and narrow way. All 
other circles of duty lay shattered at our feet. Thus each one 
for himself makes his own “straight and narrow way.” 

Who are the men who are now controlling the largest blocks 
of 3 used in protected industries? They are the men who 
are elected to do it by the free 8 of the people elected 
by a ballot freer, clearer, more tangible than the ballot dropped 
into the ballot box that elects each one of us a representative to 
his place here. The manufacturer decides whom he will pat- 
ronize in the procuring of his raw material, as its producer does 
to whom he will sell. The jobber elects what manufacturer he 
will patronize in his preta; the retailer elects the jobber to 
whom he will give his custom; and the consumer selects the re- 
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tailer whom he will patronize. All along theline these menare 
in their places by free choice, and if, for want of integrity, abil- 
ity, or skill, or good judgment, or for any other cause a man 
fails to continue to receive the suffrages of his fellow-citizens in 
from office and another 


their patronage, he is at once de 
dustrial army and to control 


takes his place to command the 

large blocks of capital. 
Wealth, furthermore, is redistributed once in forty years or 
more. Once in forty years or oftener it all goes through the 
probate courts. And let me tell you that of the men who are 
great captains of industry, who are running the great jobbing 
and business concerns of this country, who are running the rail- 
roads, not one-tenth of them ever inherited a dollar of money; 
and not one in twenty of the descendants of these men in the 
second generation will inherit a dollar of mone I am stating 
facts which statistics collected by most careful investigation 
show to be incontestable. 

As I have said before, why strike and attempt to overturn 
the decision of the people in this matter? Only the fortune 
builders ” develop this country. Spain and tingere languishing 
to-day for the want of men determined to be fortune builders.” 
And what becomes of their fortunes? Fortunes only exist as 
the masses of the people use them and because of such use. 
Why, sir, the whole discussion on this floor on the Democratic 
side proceeds upon a theory of brutal taxation antedating the 
Christian religion—the theory that taxes are taken for the am- 
bition, the pleasure, the vices or follies of some ruler, some in- 
dividual, some set of favored persons. 

Let me tell you that the fortune builders are the only men 
who have developed this country. Noone has contributed any- 
thing incomparison to what they have contributed in developing, 
combining, and directing great forcesinitsdevelopment. And 
let me say, furthermore, that the fortunes of these men whom 
you are trying to strike and injure have been wrung, with 
scarcely an exception, out of nature. You have exempted, ex- 
empted necessarily because you could not reach them, that class 
who receive all the increment in this country—the owners of 
real estate. You can not reach them if you would, and you would 
not if you could. That is not your policy. It is the men who 
develop this country, the manufacturers, you are after. 

There is not a large fortune made in manufacturing in this 
country (and I challenge any man to name a case to the con- 
trary) that has not come by cheapening products. And where 
one dollar has been accumulated and is visible in the possession of 
the accumulator, the consumer has been benefited to the extent 
of $10, and in an integrity above your appreciation. I tell you, 
Mr. Chairman and men of my country, that if the golden rule 
is not a law of nature, a law Which can not be evaded or resisted 
it is a fraud and a falsehood. The 11 rule runs through all 
economic law, and no man can resist it, be his motive good or 
bad. No man can accumulate a fortune in manufacturing who 
does not serve his fellows a thousandfold more than his personal 
interest in the operation, be his motives moral or immoral. 

Mr. MCKEIGHAN. With the permission of the gentleman, I 
would like to ask him a question. 

Mr. WALKER. Very well; be brief. 

Mr.McKEIGHAN. ‘The gentleman has spoken of fortune 
builders.” I want to ask him what it is that makes the wealth 
of this country. 

Mr. WALKER. The wealth of this country is created by the 
genius and the inventive power of this country—by the! for- 
tune builders” of this country, the great captains of industry 
using in creating it and helping them thereby the wage-earners 
of the country; and because of the intense ambitions and activi- 
ties of the fortune builders the condition of the wage-earner is 
improved a thousandfold over what it would otherwise be. 

Mr. McKEIGHAN. I supposed it was labor that created 
wealth. } 

Mr. WALKER. Well, labor does create all wealth, but it 
creates it in the guiding hands of genius which directs labor; 
otherwise labor is sain”, 4 no more than the clod upon which the 
worker treads. But for such men and such genius we would all 
be barbarians to-day. 

Mr. McKEIGHAN, How is the distribution of wealth among 
the various members of society affected? 

Mr. WALKER. In answering let me say, Mr. Chairman, that 
you may divide the people into tenths. You may take the tenth 
that contribute the most in invention, in restless genius and in- 
domitable perseverance, in direction, in the management of the 
great affairs of this country, and are the richest and best cir- 
cumstanced in this country; take the tenth that are the least fa- 
vorably circumstanced, do the coarsest work, the hewers of wood 
and drawers of water; and the tenth at the top work the most 
hours, wear out quickest, and contribute tenfold more in pro- 
portion to what they can consume and do not return to the 
ple in greatenterprises that ultimately repay them nothing, 


the tenthat the bottom. In fact, but for the modern Christian 
civilization which develops the class described at the top, the 
man at the bottom either never would have been born or would 
have died in infancy. It is the case of the five doubled and the 
one talent buried. 

Mr. MCKEIGHAN. Will you answer bar estar gh yes or no? 

ve WALKER. If Ihave a mind to, I ; and if not, I will 
not. 

Mr. MCKEIGHAN. Does legislation affect the distribution 
of wealth? 

Mr. WALKER. Beyond all calculation it does; and the pro- 
tective tariff gives the poor double what they would get under 
free trade. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN], who is in 
charge of this bill, says that under the tariff of 1846 to 1857 great 
prosperity prevailedin this country. I wantto say to him that I 
am just completing aninvestigation on that point thatshows that 
there was less progress and less prosperity in that period than 
any other period of ten years from 1840 to the present. I will 
give the result of that e ripa to the House in due time. 

The gentleman says the Me ey tariff is the cause of all the 
business depression. Why, I challenge any man on that side of 
the House to state a single economic condition, or threat of eco- 
nomic condition, that did not bring its results long before the 
proposed condition was actually entered upon; and if there is 
any one thing more true than another, it is what is exemplified 
in the present industrial condition, and is that you never can 
propose to do anything whatever as to economic conditions that 
the results of it do not anticipate its technical accomplishment. 

The n says trades unions have kept up the wages of 
labor, but can not do so under the McKinley law. No, they can 
not, when they are threatened by the Wilson bill. The wage 
conditions under the Wilson bill are anticipated and are now 
upon us. Wages can go no higher in this country in competi- 
tion with wages in Europe than the tariff permits. Wages can 
go no higher than the competition of the great body of laborers 
at the South permits, laboring as they do at the South for an 
hour longer and for two-thirds the wages that laborers at the 
North receive. They of the South have taken out of the North 
nearly every dollar of coarse cotton manufacturing, and it is be- 
ing done in the South, God be thanked. They are our brothers. 
They are welcome to it. They are welcome to all they can take 
from the North in honorable competition, and their only salvation 
is in introducing manufacturing, but never with my permission 
will this body of laborers at the South, just struggling into higher 
economic conditions, be also subjected to the low wages and bad 
social conditions of Europe, and have to conquer them also, as 
well as the ter skill of Northern operatives. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WALKER. Ido not wish to be interrupted now. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. I just wanted to ask you how it was that 
when your laborers of the North had had the benefits of protec- 
tion for thirty years, the laborers of the South are in a much 
better condition to-day than your laborers are? 

Mr. WALKER. Just at the present time the laborers at the 
South are having work while ourlaborers are idle, because they 
at the South are working for half to two-thirds what Northern 
men are working for. If youreconomic conditions were as high 


as ours, your men at the South would all be idie. I will touch 
upon that subject a little later on. 
Mr. SNODGRASS. We will take care of our people. 


Mr. WALKER. Then the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
MCMILLIN] says: 

If there is a man on this floor who says his constituents will stand up and 
swear falsely to escape taxation, let him stand up and say so, and I will stand 
in his place and defend his constituents. 

I hope the yee ped is here. He may come right over im- 
mediately and stand in my place, if he thinks he can represent 
my constituents any better than I do. I want to say to him that 
human nature is such everywhere that when men feel they are 
being unjustly taxed, that their property is being unequally 
taken from them, nine men in ten will defend themselves to the 
utmost limit of the law. Is there a man on this floor who will 
5 that? 

r. MEREDITH. But not by committing perjury. ; 

Mr. WALKER.. Everyone knows that what I have stated is 
true, and no man knows it any better than the gentleman who 
pronounced the words which I have quoted, ** Custom-house 
oaths, ” even. 

Again Mr. MCMILLIN says: 

We think a man who has an income of over 84,000 a year should contribute 
something to the expenses of the Government. 

Something to the expenses of the Government! Does not the 
gentleman from Tennessee know that the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment are borne by men in this country in proportion to their 
fortunes, the richer bearing the most burden, and in almost 
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geometrical ratio to those having less? Take the case of the 
man at the bottom to-day, earning $1.50—there is not a man on 
this floor who can take the list of his expenditures and show by 
his grocery book, dry-goods book, by the prices of those articles 
hereand the prices of the same articlesin Europe, that he has to 
give to the support of the Government over two days work at 
the most, with wages 77 per cent higher for three hundred days 
than he could get the same things for in the most favored coun- 
try of Europe. He earning 8531 in three hundred days here, 
at the same work he could only earn $300 atin England, as shown 
by the report of the Senate Finance Committee of March 3, 1893. 

The tariff duties are paid 1 the rich, not by the poor of this 
country. Now let us cee. This bill is being agitated particu- 
larly in the South and in the Northwest. In mail facilitiesalone 
the ee FOTRIRBAA to the South aid paid by the North $4,500,- 
000 more t is paid by the South. 

The North and Northeast, as against the South and Northwest, 
contribute $8,500,000 more than its mail service cost the Gov- 
ernment to aid the Northwest and the South. The South and 
the Northwest get, taken together, $13,000,000 more that they 
pay in revenue for mail facilities alone; and so it is as to all the 
other expenditures of the Government. Of the imported things 
upon which duties are paid, or upon like things made in this 
country, 90 per cent per capita is consumed by persons residing 
at the North as compared with their consumption by persons re- 
siding at the South. 

Every time that my vote will discriminate honestly in favor of 
the poorer South or the poorer Northwest, as against the North 
and Eest, they will be sure to have it. Iam one of those who believe 
that it is our duty in all legislation to so arrange the laws, if it 
can be done without positive wrong, as to take care of the farmer 
first of all, as against the wage-worker of the country, and next 
the wage-worker; but the wage-worker and the farmer together 
as against all the rest of the people, because I know that in car-. 

for them the country prospers as a whole, as it will surely 
suffer if this is not done. Such legislation to the country is like 
raising a building, foundations and all. The farmer and wage- 
worker are the foundation. Raise them, and the whole super- 
structure gloriously goes Sp : 

Let me say again to this House, in continuing my remarks as 
to whether the rich pay the taxes rather than the poor and the 
workingman, that only the miser lives according to what 
free traders announce as the economic law. Generous working- 
men will lie awake a hundred hours to discover a way by whic 
they can spend a dollar for their own elevation and the eleva- 
tion of those they love, where they will lie awake one hour to 
get it. The average man, instead of striving to know how little 

e can live upon and how much he can save, will strive to get 
the utmost he can in vage and had then to buy the most artis- 
tic thing his wages will buy. It is the experience of all of us 
that he, as well as all men, has the artistic instinct and will 
struggle to know how he can get the most in beauty and value 
with all that he has to spend. Is not that so? Is there a man 
on this floor who does not know that what I have stated is 
the fact, as he is working with men at the bench, in the factory 
as shopmate or employer, watching and studying them to ascer- 
tain the economic laws that govern their action. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to ask this House what proportion of 
the income of property they suppose is taken in the aggregate 
of all taxes from year to year, for state taxes, city taxes, county 
taxes, town taxes, school district taxes; how much of the income 
is taken on the average of all that is gotten by the owners out 
of all the property of the country. Why, gentlemen, more than 
a third, on the average, north of the Ohio River and between 
the Mississippi River and the ocean. Taxes are from 1} to2 
per cent ee e and there are estates after estates -a ve 

arge proportion of them—that earn no income at all and astill 
larger part that do not earn 2 per cent net above taxes. Allna- 
ture 3 against great percentages in incomes from great 
estates. The golden rule is all powerful in economics, whether 
a man will or not, whether he serve the devil or the Lord per- 
sonally, economic law compels his obedience in it. A man can 
loan $20,000 at 6 or 7 per cent in any community in the Eastern 
section of the country and at 8 or 10 per cent in the Western easier 
that you can take $1,000,000 and take care of it and loan it for 3 
to 4 per cent in the East or for 5 or 7 per cent in the South or 
West. Youall knowit. You all know what I am telling you 
is the plain, homely truth. 

Half the largest fortunes are taken in taxation as compared with 
their selling price. Talk about the larger fortunes not being 
taxed! They are taxed and in higher proportion as they are 
larger, and ought to be. How? By the working of the laws of 
nature; by natural laws. They can not escape it, and you can 
not accelerate its operations by statute. There are certain great 
economic laws in which God suffers no competitor. You can not 
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lay a tax by law anywhere that it will not ultimately rest on 
the same man or on the same spot. If there is any one thing 
that is settled in economics, that is settled. 

Under Christian civilization wealth and its use by the mass of 
the people can not be separated. They are inextricably mixed 
in every fiber of civilization. Youcannotseparatethem. They 
are as inextricably mixed as are the nerves and muscles in the 
living body. The attempt to do so is death. 

It is cheaper to ride than to walk for our humbler citizens. 
In street cars we have five-cent fares,evenfor many miles. Our 
lowest wage for sixty days will carry the worker from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific Ocean, a distance he could not walk in one 
hundred days. He makes thirty days’ wages by riding rather 
than walking. Work, work, work, is all honest men ask for, 
that they may ride, not walk; that they may pay rent, may buy 
clothes; that they may buy bread, else all wealth turns to the 
ashes of Sodom in the hand. If any man will be rich or great 
among us, he must be and is the servant of all. When you 
strike at him the hurt is felt to the humblest citizen. You at- 
tempt to tax the rich and exempt the poor, and you strike the 
poor man a fatal blow every time, and strike him harder in 
this bill than you do in any bill that possibly can be framed; 
that touches all men alike, which is the genius of our Govern- 
ment, as it is the law of God. 

Furthermore, nothing proves this to be true any more than 
the present industrial stagnation. 

Democrats! You started out in your hunt to strike the rich 
manufacturers in the North and especially in New England, and 
in no kindly spirit. You have hit them, have you not? But 
who has taken the blow? Your effort is like striking on the end 
of a long bar of steel with the wage-worker at the other end. 
You hit the steel; it remains unhurt; the blow is delivered at the 
otherend. It . and kills the poor laboring man. Your 
attempt to strike the man in whom the title to capital abso- 
lutely necessary to employ his workmen resides is now carrying 
idleness, poverty, sorrow, death, to the workingman at the other 
end of the bar of steel. [Applause.] i 

Mr. SIMPSON. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. WALKER. Justonce Iwill yield to thegentleman. Per- 
haps he had better wait, though, for he may find something later 
that he will want to say more about. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SIMPSON. I understand from the gentleman's argument 
that, in the last analysis, the poor man pays the tax. 

Mr. WALKER. The poor man pays the tax, but 

Mr. SIMPSON, By the production of wealth. 

Mr. WALKER. Go on and make your speech quick. 

Mr. SIMPSON. ` Lask the gentleman the question whether his 
argument does not lead to this conclusion, that at last the poor 
man pays the taxes? 

Mr. WALKER. Why, the poor man lives by these accumu- 
lators of wealth. Without them he would die. 

Mr. SIMPSON. But does not he pay the taxes? 

„ No; he does not in the sense in which you 
mean it. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I want to ask the gentleman—— 

Mr. WALKER. I refuse to be interrupted further. I am not 

oing to have my time swallowed up by this new leader of the 

mocratic party. [Laughter.] Isay that in the sense in which 
the gentleman asked that question, not only does the poor man 
not pay the taxes, but he has ten times as much advantage to 
him because of the manufacture as my friend would undertake 
to show that he is obliged to pay in taxes. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Now I want 

Mr. WALKER. I can not yield further, Mr. Chairman. Will 
you please protect my time from the leader of the Democratic 
party? [Laughter.] I am willing to answer questions from the 
rank and file, but not further from the leader. My time is half 
out, and I have here ten pages of memoranda, and I have only 
got down to the fourth. 

Mr, Chairman, it is contended on the other side that taxation 
is legalized robbery. That is what they sy in essence; that is 
what they say in terms, many of them. ell, ancient taxation 
three centuries ago or five centuries ago, was legalized robbery, 
but to-day taxation is simply the taking by the Government of a 
portion of the wealth of the country, from rich and poor alike, 
to give the benefit of it, pro rata, to every man and woman in 
the country by spending it more wisely and more economically, 
and bringing to the masses of the people, rich and poor alike, 
larger advantages than they could get by spending it themselves. 

That is all that taxation means inour day. Iam for taxation; 
Iam for high taxation, because it does not come out of the men 
that you say it comes out of. Why, the whole theory and prac- 
tice of present taxation, which you gentlemen are denouncing 
and misrepresenting, is that taxation is not upon men collect- 
ively or individually, but that it is upon wealth, wealth any- 
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where, wealth everywhere. Is not that so? Why, then, this 


attempt to individualize and punish some 
this country because of their enterprise and frugality. 

Furthermore, Mr. Chairman, all consumption is taxation. To 
be obliged to buy my clothing, to be obliged to buy my boots 
and shoes, to be obliged to buy my shelter is just as much taxa- 
tion to me as to be obliged to pay into the public Treasury for 
the road I ride upon, the schoolhouse in which my children are 
educated, the police officer who watches over my safety, or the 
sidewalk that Feat on. Is not that so, Democrats of the rank 
and file? I do not ask the Democratic leader—the gentleman 
from Kansas, Mr. »IMPSON—he does not see any of these things 
[laughter], but I ask you, the rank and file of Democratic Con- 
gressmen, is there a man on your side who will stand up there 
and say that the proposition which I have just laid down is not 
correct? 

What difference does it make to a man whether he pays the 
money out of his own peckst to some other individual who sup- 

lies him with these things, or whether he pays the money to 

e Government and the Government spends it and gives him 
the benefit of it? Not a speech have you Democratic gentlemen 
made on the hustings, not a h have you made on this floor 
that does not go to the idea of abolishing all taxation, treating 
itallasacurse. Gentlemen, you are sowing the wind to reap 
the whirlwind. Teach the people the truth. Give up dema- 

y. [Laughter.] : 
Mane DIN ae Do you expect them to give up Democracy? 
ughter. 

Mr. WALKER. Will you make just one speech on this floor 
from your Committee on Ways and Means that will deal with 
economic conditions and economic facts, and give up rhetoric 
and oratory just once? 

Mr. NORTHW AY. They are all natural orators over there. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. WALKER. Now, an income tax necessarily assumes that 
all men are equally wise, honest, industrious, frugal. If some 
are not so, then an income tax isa penalty upon those who are 
honest, wise, industrious, frugal, because the moment you take 
taxes out of one man and exempt another you lessen the burdens 
of the second man by exactly what would be his just proportion 
of the total sum of the tax. 

By your income tax two men having the same amount of 
wealth, and the same natural advantages, one a hard-working, 
skillful man, can make by his industry and shrewdness $10,000 a 
year, the other, a lazy, easy, “ happy-go-lucky,” or perhaps dis. 
solute man, wasting his substance, what you take out of the good 
citizen is practicaliy divided between him and his thriftless 
neighbor. It is a penalty on good citizenship. 

The income tax takes from the wealth of the thrifty and enter- 
prising and gives it to the thriftless—the sluggards who have 
equal opportunity and wealth. A system of taxation to be just 
ought to adjust the taxes on property only and on all alike. 
The sluggard, the thriftless, the inheritor of property who is 
wasting his fortune in riotous living and in debauchery, under 
your income tax pays nothing. I say this especially to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, and I do not know whether he is for this in- 
come tax or not, and to all the rest of you. 

Such men, I say, pay nothing; but the thrifty, the men who 
accumulate fortunes and serve their country and serve their 
generation by furnishing work for those they employ, they are 
obliged to pay a penalty, and in proportion to their services to 
their country, directly into the pockets of their reprobate 
neighbors. t is what an income tax come to at last. It 
takes from the conscientious and honest and gives it to the per- 
jurer and the dishonest. When you study it carefully you find 
no warrant for it upon the principles of sound economics. 

“Tnterests, rents, and profits.” I say this to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. HALL], interests, rents, and profits are 
identical in essence. They are all ‘ rent,” or income secured for 
use. There are only two sources of incomes—one rent, and one 
wages for services rendered. These two are all the possible 
sources of income. It is reduced to these two points in the last 
analysis; there is no justif an income tax in this country. 
It is no justification for it because it exists in Europe upon any 
8 of similarity of the legal or economic conditions. exist- 

g here and there. $ 

The fortunes here are distributed practically pro rata among 
the people once in forty years. When a rail is built, cost- 
ing $100,000,000, and its stock goes down to $20,000,000, it is 
equivalent to distributing the $80,000,000 among the masses of 
the le; because if it goes down to 13 the people Who 


ee class in 


hold the $20,000,000 will be just as well satisfied with 5 per cent 
as the people who had the $100,000,000. It cheapens freight on 
eve g carried over it. Itcheapens it to the consumer, It 


is equivalent to taking $30,000,000 and depositing it somewhere 
for an income, and dividing that income among the people. 


That is the economic result. What is every man on your side 
talking about? Whatare you talking about upon the tariff or 
upon incomes, I would like to know, while in Europe there are 
millions and millions in estates that pay no tax or do not pay as 
high rates as the estates would have to pay in other hands. They 
pay only a little under the income tax; and they submitted toan 

come tax tosave their estates from being justly taxed. Youare 
putting a penalty here upon the very men who are making this 
country worth living in, while there an income tax is a penalty 
on men who ought not tolive anywhere on the face of the earth, 
at least one-half of them. 

Taxation should always be so laid if possible as to enable those 
in temporary poverty wholly to escape it by abstinence from 
thingstaxed. Oh, but you say, we exempt incomes below $4,000. 
I can tell you of hundreds and thousands of cases where incomes 
are more than $4,000 where the income is distributed or divided 
up among many in the education of children, in taking care of 
orphans, and for | ache purposes, and the recipients live on less 
than a thousand dollars themselves. Yousurely strike at thou- 
sands of such when you tax corporations, where the earnings of 
the poor are invested; and you strike the poor a vital blow: 

There is no device known to man by which the varying taxes 
can be so laid that they will not, innormal conditions, ultimately 
rest on the same spot. Furthermore, all taxes are paid out of 
consumption of products; and from the very nature of the case 
can come out of nothing else. It makes no difference whether 
I pay $2 in a lump sum or a tax of 25 cents on one of my legs 
and 25 cents on the other leg, or 25 cents on one of my arms and 
25 cents on the other, 50 cents on my body, and 50 cents on my 
head, making in all 82. What difference does it make? 

Some man who has one arm will pay 25 cents less, and that is 
about all you are doing now. [Laughter.] You are laying taxes 
as if you lay them upon the various limbs of a man. is not 
the best way to lay taxes, but the result comes to the same thing 
and rests on the same man in the end. It may take twenty or 
thirty years to fully adjust it. It injures and is intended to in- 
jure a certain class and the others it does not reach. ‘ 

As all exemptions of any class from taxation necessarily in- 
crease the burdens of those included in the tax, the tax, to the 
amount of the exemptions, thus becomes a premium, as I have 
before said, on dishonesty and a penalty upon honesty. It is no 
answer to this to say that only a part of a total revenue is col- 
lected under this bill. If you can not justify yourselves in col- 
lecting all your revenue by a tax of this kind, then you are not 
justified in collecting any of it by this method. You must al- 
ways take the extreme case in order to justify the principle on 
which you act. 

All other laws imposing taxation assume that all men are un- 
der equal obligations to the state to faithfully discharge their 
stewardship. The person in whom the title to wealth resides 
is wholly responsible for its use. Hiding one talent is by this 
measure rewarded; increasing five talents to ten is punished. 
What doyou doin this bill? You put a penalty on the improve- 
ment of the five talents. You not only excuse the man who 
buries his talent in a napkin,but you take of the profit of the 
five talents and give it to theman who buried his talent. 

All other taxes acknowledge the state as the primal owner of 
all wealth; all other taxes concede that the state should first 
tako its income and that the individual in whom the title resides 
only has a secondary claim, That is the theory of all taxation: 
that all wealth belongs to the State; that the individual has a 
secondary claim upon its income, the state having the first. En- 
act your laws of taxation upon that principle of the Golden Rule, 
inexorable in economies as it is in law. 

It is impossible to execute this measure as to more than a por- 
tion of the persons included within its provisions. It can not be 
known who have incomes and who have not; it is impossible to 
know. The bill does not include in its provisions the class that 
receives the largest increment of wealth and ought to bear the 
largest burdens under any discriminating tax. 

The income tax is a tax on new enterprises, the success of 
which is necessarily worked out in a longseriesof years. Labor 
and expenditure and loss during long series of years are attend- 
ant upon all newenterprises. But the moment there is an appar- 
ent income you sweep down upon it ard take that away, and leave 
the projector of that enterprise profitless for the years durin; 
which he has pursued the enterprise, and in many cases pursu 
it wholly in the interest of the public, while his intent has been 
to pursue it in his own interest. 

tax is founded on a mistaken notion of incomes and prof- 
its. It has been shown on this floor that manufacturers do not 
receive as much profit by 1 per cent on the capital invested as 
do bankers and railroad men. You are all mistaken as to the 


profits of manufacturers. The great estates of this country were 
not made in manufacturing industry; not one estate in ten was 
so made; and where such enterprises have proved profitable the 
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profits, as I have shown, have come out of nature and only sec- 
ondarily out of the work of those who were carrying them on. 

This tax unjustly discriminates us between individuals, Why 
should 1 pay a tax on $10,000 which I come into the possession 
of this year by the result of ten long years.of labor with no in- 
come (a thing which I have experienced in my own person), while 
another man who had $10,000 bequeathed to him years ago, and 
which he has enjoyed all his life, while I have been toiling to 
give him his income by employing men who pay him rent, has 

burdens lightened, while penalties are visited upon my en- 

terprise to be paid over to him. Can any of you rank-and-file 
Democrats answer me that question? That is what you do in 
this income-tax provision. 

This tax is necessarily ingly inquisitorial. In illustra- 
tion of this I quote the language of the amendment: 


The deputy collector, or officer or agent designated by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue shall require every list or return to be veritied by the 
oath or affirmation of the party rend it. and may increase the amount 
of any list or return if he has reason to eve that the same is understated; 
and in case any such person having a taxable income shall neglect or refuse 
to make and render such list and return, or shall render a false or fraudulent 
Uist or return, it shall be the duty of the deputy coliector, or officer or agent 
designated by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, to make such list. ac- 
cording to the best information he can obtain, by the examination of such 
person, or his books or accounts, or any other evidence, and to add 50 per 
cent as a penalty to the amount of the tax due on such list in all cases of 
Willtul neglect or refusal to make and render a list or return; and in all 
cases of a false or fraudulent list or return 9 rendered to add 100 
pr cent as a penalty to the amount of tax ascertained to be due, the tax and 

additions thereto as a penalty to be and collected in the man- 
ner provided for in other cases of willful neglect or refusal to render a list 
or return, or of rendering a false or fraudulent return: 

y, in his or her own behalf, or as such fiduciary, shall be 


prescribed by the Commissioner of Internal nificance with the a 
the Secretary of the Treasury, that he or she, or or her 
ficiary, was not possessed of an income of 34,000, liable to be - 
ing to the provisions of this act; or may declare that he or she has been 
assessed and paid an income tax elsewhere in the same year, under authorit 
of the United States, upon his or her income, gains, or profits, as prescri 

by law; and if the deputy collector, or other designated officer or agent, shall 

be satisfied of the truth of the declaration, shall thereupon be exempt from 

income tax in the said district for that year. 

Why, sir, you give in this bill the tax collectora power which 
you would not give to any judge in the country. A man exer- 
cising this power should, according to all principles of our Gov- 
ernment, exercise it in open court upon evidence pro and con, 
and he should be a man of enough competency and judgment to 
command asalary of $10,000. Even then it would take him three 
months to decide almost every case coming before him. 

_ Why, sir, not one man in ten who is engaged in business knows 
what his income is from January to January. Our enterprises 
cover a great number of years. Suppose a farmer buys a two- 

r-old colt for $60, keeps it four years, and then, because it has 

eveloped e for 85,000. He is not taxed on his 85,000; 

why not? You can not suggest any reason that does not show 
this bill to be monstrously immoral. 

Let me tell pr astory. A neighbor of mine gave a foreman 
of his in a little factory 10 per cent of the profits made in that 
one factory of many he owned, and the product of that little fac- 
tory was taken to the man’s principal factory to be sold. The 
man who was to receive that 10 per cent sued the other on the 

und that there had not been just dealing in the accounts. 
he books were taken before a notary, and the man who was 
sued, although not owing a cent, paid $10,000 because such a pro- 

- ceeding was so damaging to him in his business in detaining his 
books, taking his time, and distracting his attention. 

I got together ten of the leading manufacturers of my city in 
my Office to protest against the exactions and extortions prac- 
ticed upon us by the assessor of income taxes, a man who subse- 

uently was proved to be shady in other transactions, but who was 
thought to be one of the best meninthecommunity. [Laughter.] 
When I got them there and told them what I wanted of them, 
I never before saw so frightened a lot of men. They said, For 
God's sake, do not tell the tax assessor we have been here; do 
not reveal the fact that you have had this meeting.” No,“ I 
said, I will not.” And I published in the morning paper just 
such a representation of this tax collector as you would think I 
would, from what you know of me. [Laughter.] 

That is the last we heard of his threats to again overhaul our 
books. The law was repealed, and he proposed to go through 
our business for the last twenty years, but he did not go worth a 
cent. He stopped right there. I notified him that we had paid 
our taxes and that we would submit to no further impositions from 
him, cost what it might; that if he went further in his annoy- 
ances I would follow him to his grave but that justice should 
be done him. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Is he still a leading Sunday-school man? 

Mr. WALKER. I do not want this leader of the Democratic 


rere to interrupt me any more than hefeelsobliged to. [Laugh- 
= 
proposed law violates the mostsacred rights of property. 


I want to call the attention of the leaders of the Democratic 


party—exce: eve gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Simpson]— 
to the fact that this bill violates the right of property secured to 
man by the Constitution, by law, and by every principle of equity 

viz: In his ideas or his notions or his toonga These rig tsof 
property are recognized in all civilized lands. We hem pro 
them in our courts in the case of 8 and vou would rob the 
business man and manufacturer of by most violent methods 
and without the right of redress in the courts and without com- 

unction. 

x The doctor, the lawyer, all professional men are protected in 
their professional secrets, by which they earn their living as 
manufacturers do by theirs; and you in this bill violate every one 
of our rights and rob us of our means of livelihood. If these 
tax collectors really collect these taxes, the secrets which they 
will come in possession of will be worth millions of dollars to 
them, and you may be sure that they will avail themselves of 
them in the future, to our destruction, as they have done in the 
past. The absolute privacy and secrecy of a manufacturer’s of- 
fice and books, where the secrets of his profession or trade are 
kept and their results are necessarily recorded, are essential to 
his success; and as I have before said, not one valuable inven- 
tion or idea or method ina hundred is patentable. Absolute se- 
clusion and secrecy give to it all its value to its possessor. 

Talk about the inquisition and returns of the liquor tax col- 
lector. Why, what the liquor dealer has to deal in is publicly 
known and is taxed from where it is begun to the end. ‘What 
the distiller does is open. It not only does not come under the 
same principle, but it bears no analogy to what you propose to 
do in this act. The character of methods attending the 
equitable collection of an income tax is a terror to all business 
and enterprise, and violates every principle of honor and of 
equity before the law, and makesfmanufacturers legal outcasts.» 
It reaches millions upon millions of bonds owned by poor people, 
solemnly exempted from taxation in their text. The proposition 
to impose an income tax seems a final desperate effort to inflict 
all the injury possible to the business and enterprise of the 
country. 

Other batige being equal, every consideration of all-pervad- 
ing economic law and all experience in taxation condemn meth- 
ods of taxation in proportion to their inquisitorial character. 

This bill nullifies the principle of all men being required to 
contribute in proportion to their wealth. Taxes should be on 
3 aman has and not on what he has not now but on what he has 


Now, let me say in conclusion, that to provide that the inves- 
tigation of the books is to be made private and that the reports 
of incomes are to be kept secret is a solemn mockery. That 
can not be done until human nature is changed. Why, I want 
to tell this House that there are thousands upon thousands of 
manufacturing establishments in this country and other busi- 
ness establishments in which no man living could investigate 
one year’s business before the close of the next year, if he 
it the first day of each January. You are providing a system of 
taxation which is impossible of just execution, which is inquisi- 
torial, and which has every element of wrong that can possibly 
be incorporated into law. 

I yield the balance of my time, whatever if may be, to the 
gentleman from New York Fur. COCKRAN]. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The gentleman has nine minutes remain- 


a PENDLETON of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I have 
served in this House during parts of three Congresses, and I have 
observed one great distinction between the two sides. The Re- 
publican side | have found the most perfect example of subordi- 
nation that I ever beheld, and on the Democratic side there has 
been a great deal of insubordination. I have noticed that our 
Republican friends follow the dictation of their iron-clad, stern, 
unbending, Cromwellian leader from the State of Maine [Mr. 
REED] with as thorough an obedience as ever the Old Guard 
followed Napoleon or the Tenth Legion listened to the com- 
mands of Cæsar. 

On the Democratic side we have beheld, since this bill came 
before the House, a great deal of insubordination, to such an ex- 
tent that reports have gone over the country that there will be 
a considerable Democratic defection when the final vote comes 
upon the Wilson bill. 

It has been stated that there will be a defection in the State of 
West Virginia. I desire to say here and now that while there 
are some things in this bill to which all Democratic West Vir- 
ginians can not give their hearty and cordial assent, we raise 
such true Democrats in that State and in old Virginia and are so 
honest in tariff reform that when the final vote comes upon the 
Wilson bill every Democratic Representative from the State of 
West Virginia, as well as from the grand old Commonwealth of 
Virginia, will stand side by side and shouider to shoulder in 
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favor of the panaga of this bill and its triumphant progress to | poor measure, The only thing about it that is not bad is that 


the Senate of the United States. [Applause on the Democratic 


side. 

Feltus, my friends, I desire to call your attention to another 
thing. West Virginia will vote for this bill, with free lumber, 
with free coal, with free wool, and free iron ore, for which 
things New York and New England have already voted, and 
which things are so beneficial to New York and New England. 
We say to them now that while we give up certain things to 
which we have clung in the past, and are TE to do so for 
the common good, yet the Representatives from New York and 
New — . must take their medicine when this income-tax 
measure is planted in this bill, be prepared also to contribute 
their mite of surrender, and walk up like little men to the foun- 
tain of pure Democracy and vote for the passage of the bill. 
Lappian on the Democratic side.] They will not and can not 

il us. 


Further, I know something about the sentiment in the State 
of New York. Ido not get it from her members on the floor of 
this House. For more than ten years I have been reading daily 
the newspaper of largest circulation in that State, the paper 
which is not the organ of the plutocrats, which is not the . 
of the riffraff of the State, but which is the organ of the plain 
Democratic people of the State of New York, which voices their 
sentiments more than any other paper, the New York World; 
and that paper tells us in forcible and unmistakable language 
that the Democratic people and party in the State of New York 
stand firmly shoulder to shoulder with the great mass of the 
other Democrats of the nation in favor of placing a tax upon in- 


comes. 

At first I did not think that it was good policy to run these 
bills together. I thought that it would be impolitic, and that 
men who were at heart faint in the cause of tariff reform—men 
who were seeking an opportunity to dodge and excuse them- 
selves—could thereby find a way to avoid voting for the bill. 
But as this debate has progressed, public sentiment has come to 
the House, and, as popular opinion has become known to the 
Democratic Representatives on this floor, I am glad to see that 
those who threatened to vote against it, that those who lagged 
in the rear, are now, under the influence of the popular opinion 
of the pure and true Democracy, marching to the front; and I 
venture to predict that when the final vote comes on this bill 
there will not be a dozen Democrats found lurking in the camp 
of the enemy. [Applause on the Democratic side | 

Why should we proclaim an income tax as class legislation? 
There is one country in the world that for five hundred years has 
been devoted to aristocratic and caste legislation; one country 
where, until a few years ago, the suffrage has been in the hands of 
the few. I allude to Great Britain. It has been said that an in- 
come tax is unpopular. i to the test this theory has 
been found to be untrue. In 1874, Mr. Gladstone, at the h ofa 
powerful 8 fi and a triumphant party, went to the countr 
on the promise that if successful at the polls he would abolis 
the income tax. The Liberal party met with the greatest de- 
feat in thirty years, and Mr. Gladstone was overthrown. Since 
thatday no party in Great Britain has seriously thought of abol- 
ishing the income tax. 

With one or two exceptions since 1797, when she was embarked 
in the gigantic struggle with Napoleon, Great Britain has voted 
for an income tax, and continues to vote for it. It is the sacri- 
fice that the aristocracy of England makes to the people, being 
taxed in no other way, that year after year they come to the 
front and vote to impose an income tax upon themselves. 

In this way only can we reach the concealed wealth of the 
country. In this way only can men who own large amounts of 
bonds and vast accumulations of stocks that are never reached 
by the machinery of the taxgatherer and upon which there is 
no Government taxation of any kind or character—in this way 
only can they be reached; and I hope, my friends, that when 
the time for a vote shall come there will be no Democratic de- 
serter, and that we shall find the South, the West, the North, 
New York, New England, and every Democratic member on 
this floor standing side by side for the Wilson bill with an in- 
come tax included therein. Then they will be true to Democ- 
racy, true to the people, true to fair and just taxation. For this 
we shall ever pray. [Ap lause.] A 

[Here the hammer fel 5 


[Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas withholds his remarks for 
revision. See Appendix.] 


Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I am for any kind of 
a direct tax in preference to any kind of a tariff tax. As I have 
said before, any tax on what men have is better than a tax on 
what men need; and so I am willing to support this income-tax 
bill. But I shall do so under protest and as a choice of evils. 

As a measure for collecting revenue from income this isa very 


it is not a bad Sieg ners to the tariff bill emanating from the 
same committee. It is marked by the same want of clear prin- 
ciple, the same indecision, and, if I may use the word, the same 
slouchiness. If you must have an income tax, the bill presented 
to the Ways and Means Committee by Mr. Thomas G. Shear- 
man, of New York, and which I have, at his request, laid before 
this House, is a much clearer and better one. 

But since, to my regret, the time for our discussion of this 
question has been cut so short, I shall not take up the few min- 
utes that have been accorded me with any discussion of the weak- 
ness of this bill as an income-tax measure. I prefer to take 
higher ground—that of objection to any income tax. 2 

I am for any income tax as opposed to any tariff tax, for the 
reason that no income tax will enlist moneyed interests in oppo- 
sition to its repeal, which any tariff taxinevitablydoes. I would 
gladly support any income tax, however bad, if offered as a sub- 
stitute for the whole tariff. Not only would the country gain 
enormously and immediately from the freedom that would thus 
be given to production and, exchange, but the great obstacle to 
further improvement would be removed. When we came to re- 
form or abolish it we should find no powerful interests, repre- 
senting millions filched annually from the masses, besieging 
Congress, filling the newspapers, and getting up petitions in the 
name of workingmen against reducing or abolishing such a be- 
neficent tax. 

But in itself, and for itself, and by itself, I am opposed to any 
income tax. I am opposed to any income tax, because all in- 
come taxes, even the best of them, are wrong and undemocratic 
in principle, because they involve another horde of official tax- 
eaters and require inquisitorial methods. It is better to tax 
men on what they have than on what they need, but in itself it 
is wrong to tax men on what they have. The true principle is 
to tax men, not on what they have, but on what they have that 
belongs to all—to tax them, not in proportion to what they ma; 
have honestly earned or saved, but in proportion to the spec: 
advantages which they are suffered to enjoy. There is an enor- 
mous difference, a difference in kind, between what a man gets 
by his own exertions without any advantage over his fellows 
and what a man gets by reason of special advantages accorded 
him over his fellows. This bill and all similar bills make no 
such discrimination. 

But a discrimination is made in this bill—a discrimination as 
to the amount of income. The whole strength of the proposi- 
tion depends on that. There is no one here who would venture 
to support for its own sake a bill which Popea to tax all in- 
comes, or even all incomes above so small an amount as to bring 
the great body of his constituents under its provisions. The 
strength of this bill lies in its exemption of incomes up to $4,000. 
It is not consistent in this, for it ruthlessly taxes, without any 
exemption, the little incomes of widows or orphans or aged peo- 

le, drawn from corporate stocks or bonds, but they are few and 
ave but little political power. The great feature of the ex- 
emption is that it is purposely made high enough to exempt the 
reat mass of voters. It is an attempt of the many to tax the 
ew; of the majority to impose special burdens upon the minority, 
and that withoutany claim of right, without any assumption that 
there is any difference save amount in the incomes that are to 
be taxed and the incomes that are to be exempt. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not Democracy; it iscommunism. I am 
willing to accept communism for awhile, as a relief from protec- 
tionism, which is a one-sided communism plus cant; but I shall 
not shut my eyes in doing so. The only clear peop in this 
bill is that the rich should be taxed because they are rich. If 
we admit this principle as right in itself, where shall we end? 
Such a road leads on to the social condition of those semibarba- 
rous countries where no one dare show any sign of the possession 
of wealth unless he heavily bribes government officials. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, does not the gentle- 
man recognize that men with incomes of less than 84, ay 
their share to the support of the Government under protective 
ene by the extra cost of all that enters into their consump- 
tion 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. I know how unjustly a protective 
tariff tax bears upon the poor, and it is for that reason that I 
vote for an income tax as against a tariff tax. Butitis with me 
a choice of evils. As I have said, I will vote for it just as I will 
vote for the pending tariff bill, because it is better that McKin- 
leyism; but I am not defending it. 

r. HALLof Missouri. Lobjectto your calling it communism. 
That is my objection. 

Mr. JOLIN SON of Ohio. It is communism plus cant. Does 
that help it any? [Applause and laughter.] 

cpt as a Democrat and as a Democrat of Democrats, a 
single-tax man, against any discrimination against the rich, as 
I have protested and do protest and will protest against any dis- 
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crimination against the poor. Democracy means justice or it 
means nothing. It means equal rights to all, and in this it 
means equal obligations on all. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not arguing for the rich. Iam arguing 
for the principle of equal rights. No one can see more clearly 
than we single-taxers see that few can be rich, and none very 
rich, save by some unjust special privilege. No one knows bet- 
ter than we do that the great fortunes that have been and are 
being so rapidly accumulated in this country mean the appro- 
priation of the fruits of labor by those who do no labor. But 
the zeny isnot by ignoring the equality of rights; it is by 
asserting that equality. It is by abolishing special privileges; 
and where that may not be done, by taxing them. It is not by 
ignoring all distinction as fo the source of income and jumping 
with shut eyes into communism! 

You protectionists—you Republican 1 and you 
Democratic protectionists—you are really but socialists, and 
that, socialists of the worst sort; for those who avow themselves 
socialists wish to have the State interfere with production and 
exchange for the purpose of improving the condition of the poor; 
but you want the State to interfere for the purpose of adding to 
the wealth of the rich. 

You read political economy backward! You ignore its first 
and clearest principles. You assume that it is capital that em- 
ploys labor, though the veriest child could tell you that capital 
could not be until labor was. You assume that it is from the 
store of the employer that the workman gets his wages, whereas 
if the workman did not render to the employer a greater value 
than his wages, and that in advance of receiving his wages, the 
employers of labor could not continue business, still less make a 

rofit. 

? You prate of preserving “our own home market,” as if to the 
most ignorant woman who ever went marketing the goodness of 
amarket did not consist in the abundance of sellers and the 
cheapness of goods, instead of in the scarcity of sellers and the 
dearness of goods. From first to last, you see things inverted, 
as though you stood on your heads and imagined the branches 
of the trees to be really their roots; and the sum and climax of 
your political economy is the assumption—agreed to even by the 
so-called Democratic members of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee—that the rich must be taken care of, so that they may take 
care of the poor. 

This income-tax bill is a twin brother of the protectionist tar- 
iff bill which Democratic protectionists, with the aid of Repub- 
lican protectionisis, have imposed on this House by the stifling 
of the real Democratic sentiment. 

Having kept up by your unholy alliance the special privileges 
of the rich, to the continued robbery of the poor, you now pro- 
to take from the rich a little for the relief of the poor! 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Does the gentleman really think 
that the single tax on land values would be far better than any 
of these schemes? A 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Of course I do. anghier.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I knew you did. I only wanted 
to bring out that fact. 

Mr.JOHNSON of Ohio. Ihaveonly fifteen minutes or I would 
give you a lecture on the single tax. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HENDRIX. Why does not the gentleman decorate this 
measure with an amendment embodying his own ideas? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. That will come further on. My 
friend from California [Mr. MAGUIRE] proposes to offer to this 
bill a single tax amendment. There may not be many of us who 
will stand up to vote for it now, but those who do will be proud 
of it hereafter, and some of you gentlemen may regret that you 
were notin the number. [Laughter.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Does not the gentleman think 
that that is the logical result to which ths present course of the 
Democratic party leads? 

- Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. I hope so; but I may be hoping for 
too much. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana, But does not the gentleman be- 
lieve so? Does not the gentleman believe that that is going to 
be the ri in which the Democratic party must ultimately 
land? That, having destroyed the protective system, they must 
find something else to take its place? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, Ido not know whether 
the present Democratic party will adopt it or not, but I am ab- 
solutely sure that some party, a real Democratic party, will 
espouse the cause of the single tax, which is the only solution 
of the labor question, and I will be a member of that party. 
[Laughter and e 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I only wanted to develop the gen- 
tleman's position. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Well, you will have no difficulty in 
doing that. [Laughter.] 

I will vote for your income-tax bill if I must, as I will vote for 


your tariff bill; but, as a Democrat, I protest against the one as 
I protest against the other—as anti-Democratic measures in- 
volving an insult to labor. Labor is not a poor weak thing that 
needs protection or that needs to ask the rich to pay its debts. 
Labor! It is the producer of all wealth. All that it needs isjus- 
tice; equal rights to all. Give it that; abolish your special priv- 
ileges, and labor can take care of itself. It is your people who 
do not labor who will need to be taken care of. 

Nor is an income tax necessary. There isa better mode of 
direct taxation open to us—a far more effectual way of striking 
at great fortunes. That is by way of the direct tax, resorted to, 
beginning with 1798, three times already—that is to say with 
every great financial exigency in our story: 

There is in my mind more than a doubt of the constitutionality 
of the income tax reported by the Committee of Waysand Means. 
It is true that the Supreme Court, under pressure of war neces- 
sities, drove a coach and four through the Constitution and de- 
clared the income tax of 1861 constitutional. But the proposed 
tax differs from the income tax of 1861 in important details, and 
the Supreme Court, if disposed to—and it will be urged to this 
by the strong influence of aggregated wealth—can easily find 
good reason for declaring this measure unconstitutional. But 
the constitutionality of a direct tax, apportioned according to 
the population of the various States, is not open to question. 

As to the substitution of the direct tax for the income tax, 
there will at once be made the objection that in proportion to 
their wealth it will fall far more heavily on the States of the 
West and South than on those of the North and East. We shall 
at once be told that Texas, with an estimated wealth of $695,- 
842,320, would under the direct tax have to pay only a little less 
than Massachusetts, with an estimated wealth of $2,154,134,626; 
that Florida, with an estimated wealth of $76,926,938, would 
have to paya little more than New Hampshire, with an estimated 
wealth of $252,722,016; that Washington, with an estimated 
wealth of $124,795,449, would pay something more than Rhode 
Island, with an estimated wealth of $321,764,503! 

But the error in the conclusions drawn from these figures is 
seen at once when we note that this assumed valuation of real 
and personal property is made up largely of items that have no 
value in themselves, but are merely evidences of the ownership 
of things having value, or of obligations for the payment of 
value, such as stocks, bonds, promissory notes, and other evi- 
dences of indebtedness, titles to lands, buildings, and other im- 
provenen: The real things represented or called for by these 

ocuments, which so greatly swelled the assumed valuations of 
the Northern and Eastern States, do not, in great part at least, 
really exist in those States; they in great part exist in or are 
called for from the Western and Southern States, which occupy 
to the North, the East, and Europe the relation of debtor to 
creditor, of tenant to landlord. Thus the great disproportion in 
assessed valuation would largely disappear on an.estimate of the 
value of the things which the direct tax as heretofore imposed 
has been laid on; and the incidence of a direct tax apportioned 
in the constitutional way, according to population, while still 
unequal, would not show so glaringly unequal as these figures 
would make it appear. 

Now, Congress has never yet committed the folly of attempt- 
ing to tax mere evidences of value. The first tax, that of 1798, 
was levied upon dwelling-houses, lands, and slaves.” In 1813 
it was levied upon all lands, lots of ground, with their improve- 
ments, dwelling-houses, and slaves;” in 1861, upon the value 
of all lands and lots of ground, with their imprevements and 
dwelling-houses,” with an exemption of $500 to any individual 
who actually resides thereon. 

While a tax upon the value of all lands and improvements, 
when apportioned among the States in proportion to population, 
might still appear unequal, there is an easy method of doing 
away with real inequality—that of striking out improvements 
ane making the direct tax a tax on the value of land and lots 

one. 

Very much of the improvements of the South and West—for 
instance, practically the railroads—are owned in the North 
and East and in Europe, and a still greater proportion of the 
land values. 

Now, it is an accepted and indisputable principle of political 
economy, obvious to whoever will think of the matter, that any 
tax falling upon improvements must be borne by the users of 
the improvements. Thus a tax levied upon improvements must 
be paid by the residents of the State in which those improve- 
ments are located, no matter where the owners may be, for the 
residents of that State alone can be the users of those improve- 
ments. i N 

But it is also an accepted and indisputable principle of politi- 
cal economy, obvious to whoever will think of the matter, that 
any tax on the value of land will not fall upon the user of the 
land, who must be a resident of the State, but upon the owner of 
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the land, who may be, and to a very large extent in our West 


and South is, an absentee residing in the great Eastern cities or 
in Europe. 

Thus by striking out improvements in the direct tax and leav- 
ing it a tax upon the value of land alone we obtain a tax which, 
though apportioned to a State and collected in that State, is, with 
regard to the South and West, in large measure borne by absen- 
tee owners of the es of rye State. Thus the seeming inequal- 
ity is corrected. Texas might appear to pay a greater pro rata 
— than Massachusetts, and Florida than Rhode Island, and 
W. n than New Hampshire; but this would be only seem- 
ing. Either in the shape of direct ownership or of mortgages 
an immense proportion of the land values of the South and West 
is really owned by residents of the North and East and of Europe, 
while the people of the South and West own practically nothing 
of the land values of the East and North. 

Statistics on this subject are generally unreliable, but it is 
often assumed that the farmers of the United States pay half of 
the total taxation, local, municipal, State, and national, both for 
revenue and protection. Of land values the farmers own but a 
small proportion - probably notover10percent. We must remem- 
ber that more than one-half of the people of the United States 
own no land or interest in land whatever and are mere tenants. 
But to be entirely safe let us assume that 20 per cent of land 
values is owned by farmers. A proposition to transfer the bur- 
den of taxation to a species of property of which they only own 
one-fifth would be greatly to their ee when, under the 
present system, they are paying half of all the taxes. 

Land value is greatest in the cities. Farmers own no land worth 
$10,000,000 an acre. They have no valuable mineral rights and 
forest and water privileges, and of the value of the property 
they do hold by far the peker part is really the value of im- 

rovements. For, when we speak ofa good farm being worth 
$50 an an acre, we are including the value of the clearing, drain- 
ing, fencing, and buildings, a value that is due to the application 
e the land. But when we speak of city land being worth 
$10,000,000 an acre we speak of the land alone, and have no ref- 
erence to the value of the improvements on it. Now, a tax on 
the value of land exclusive of improvements would exclude all 
the farmer's improvements, and if an exemption of $2,600 of the 
value of land in the hands of the actual user were made it would 
relieve all small home-owners and 95 per cent of all owning farm- 
ers, from paying any of the tax, while the immense and con- 
stantly increasing nonlandowning class would be entirely ex- 
empt. 

nderstand me; I do not favor such an exemption in itself. 
We single-taxers, who would put all taxes, national, State, 
county, and municipal. on the value of land, irrespective of im- 
provements, ask for no exemptions for small holders. But in 
roposing this tax as a,substitute for the income tax it is only 
to it that it should be put in the same form and given the 
same extraneous advantage. As between a tax on incomes with- 
out exemption and a tax on land values without exemption there 
is no question which the masses of our people, and especially 
the masses of the West and South would prefer. If there is to 
be an exemption in income tax, then let us propose the same ex- 
emption in this direct tax, that the people may fairly choose be- 
tween the two. 

But it will be said you are proposing now what you objected 
to before. You declare the taxing of the few by the many tobe 
undemocratic and unjust. Now, you are n another tax, 
that will fall only on the owners of valuable land, already but a 
minority of the people of this country, and that with the ex- 
emption will fall only on a very small minority, and they in 
greater part nonresidents. 

The difference, however, lies in this: In the income tax it is 

roposed to make no distinction as to the source of income. 
The only distinction is in amount. It is proposed to take the 
income of the man who has earned it by his exertion as fully as 
that of the man who has merely appropriated what belongs to 
the community. : 

In the direct tax that I advocate, and that my friend, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. MAGUIRE], will introduce, we will 
not take one penny from the earnings of labor or of capital. We 
call on no one for anything that the individual has added to the 
commonwealth. We take for the use of the people what the 
people themselves have created. Asa matter of equal rights, 
as a matter of common justice, we ought to take it all. Since 
we are not now going to take it all, but only some little portion, we 
have a right to discriminate by taking at first from those who 
have most profed by the injustice which robs the many for the 
benefit of the few. f 

Who created the land values of Texas, so largely owned in the 
East and in Europe? Who created the land values of Florida, 
a State which is said to be owned” by half a dozen great mil- 
lionaires living in the East? Who created the land values of 


Washington, whose forests, to say nothing of farm lands and 

town sites, yield millions annually to the residents of great 

cities and European capitals? Was it not, is it not the people 

resident in those States? What was the value of those lands 

before settlement began? What would it be if settlement were 
to disappear? Who give their enormous values to the land of 

New York City? What would be those land valuesif all butthe 

land owners were to leave Manhattan Island? 

No; in this simplification of the direct tax by striking out the 
value of serene we will be regurring to the only true and 
just basis of taxation, toa tax which is only in form a tax, and 
which is in reality but a taking for the use of society what the 
growth of society has produced. And the effect of this mode of 
taxation may be readily seen. What will your income tax do to 
open avenues of sie ge dona to those now suffering from the 
wantofemployment? Nothing whatever but to create places for 
a faw more taxgatherers. But even the little measure which I 
advocate in the direct tax would at once, and perceptibly in the 
newer States, operate to check and choke speculation in to 
open to that great army now rapidly becoming chronic tramps the 
natural opportunities for the employment of their own labor, and 
to restore that state of things which prevailed in our West before 
the land had been so monopolized, when want of work” had 
never been dreamed of. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. I wish to ask the gentleman whether 
in the advocacy of his single-tax measure he has kept in mind 
the complex system of our Government, commencing with the 
township, followed by the county, the municipal government, 
the State, and then the General Government? Now, if each of 
those several forms of government should levy a tax upon land 
would it not cease to be a single tax and become a manifold tax? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. No. In the first place, we propose a 
tax not upon land, but upon land values, which is a different 
thing. It is frequently urged that the interest of the farmer is 
against the single tax, yet it is generally estimated that the 
farmers of the United States bear one-half of the burdens of tax- 
ation when you take into consideration the township taxes, the 
county taxes, the local taxes, and the national taxes. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. I concede that, but that does not 
answer my question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Wait until I get through, and the 
gentleman may find that his question is answered. I say that 
when you consider all these forms of taxation, both State and 
national, both for revenue and protection, it is estimated that 
the farmers pay one-half of all the taxes—— 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. Still my question is not answered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. I would answer the gentleman if I 
had more time. 4 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the time of the gentleman from Ohio be extended 
five minutes. 

There was no objection and it was so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I suggest to the gentleman from 
Ohio whether it might not be a good idea tosupply my colleague 
[Mr. COOPER] with a copy of Mr. George's Progress and Pov- 
erty. [Laughter.] “ x 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. I think that would be a good idea. 
But in the meantime Iwill add to my remarks in the RECORD a 
short extract from that book in regard to equality of taxation. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. I prefer to get it in this later, liv- 
ing edition, the distinguished gentleman from Ohio. ugh- 
ter.] My question is: Ifall these several forms of government 
should lay their several taxes for township, county, municipal, 
State, and national purposes on the land, would not the land tax 
cease to be a single tax and become a manifold tax? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. I think not. By the single tax we 
mean not that there is to be one single purpose for which reve- 
nue is to be raised, but one single source from which it is to be 
obtained. From the gentleman’s question I think he does not 
comprehend what a vast sum the land values in this country are. 
The forest rights alone in the United States, the right to cut 
timber from the forest lands, yields annually more than $400,- 
000,000. The revenues that could be derived from a tax on land 
values, even with an exemption of $4,000 that would leave farm- 
ers and homestead-owners untouched, would be immense, ex- 
ceeding all that is now required by allour governments, national, 
State, and local. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. But that is all taxed already for 
the purposes I have named. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. It is taxed in the local taxes on real 
estate, but very 3 in a way that bears most heavil 
upon the farmers and improvers, and allows the speculator an 
monopolist to 1 on 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. And now you propose to add to all 
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of these taxes another land tax for the purposes of the General 
Government? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Ido. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. Then you propose to make the land 
pay a single tax? 3 ; 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. I propose as a substitute for the in- 
come tax to take a very small partof the unearned increment of 
land values. We might take enough to peg ths whole expenses 
of Government, without taking more t. one-third this un- 
earned increment—the proper source of public revenues. Even 
in this city there is land that would sell at the rate of over 
$5,000,000 an acre. 85 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. Do you not believe that the citizen 
ought to pay taxes in proportion to the benefit he receives from 
the Government? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. On general benefits, no; on special 
benefits, yes. I believe he ought to pay taxes on what he takes 
belonging properly to the whole people—that unearned incre- 
ment of land value which springs, not from individual exertion, 
but from the common growth. I believe that which is right- 
fully private property, that which individual exertion adds to 
the sum of wealth, should be held sacred, should not be subject 
to taxation; but that for the uses of the community we should 
take what the growth of the community creates, and that this 
is the proper and sufficient subject of all taxation. This is what 
we mean by the single tax. It may be manifold in the uses made 
of it, but it comes from a single source—the growth and improve- 
ment of the community. 


[Here the hammer fell.] 
_ APPENDIX. 
From gress and P. by Hi George; Book VIII, cha: “The 
; 7 of Taxation — iv, “As to equal} $ z 


IV.—AS TO EQUALITY. 


Adam Smith’s canon is, that “the subjects ot every State ought to con- 
tribute towards the support of the Government as nearly as possible in pro- 
portion to their res ve abilities; that is, in proportion to the revenue 
which they respectively enjoy under the protection of the State.” Every 
tax, he goes on to say, which falls only upon rent, or only upon wages, or 
only upon interest, is necessarily ynequal. In accordance with this is the 
common idea which our systems of vaxina everything vainly attempt tocarry 
out that every one should pay taxes in proportion to his means, or in pro- 
portion to his income. 

But, waiving all the insuperable practical difficulties in the way of taxing 
ht idea SO Ria means, it is evident that justice can not be thus 


a K 
Here, for instance, are two men of equal means, or equal incomes, one 
having a large family, the other having noone tosupport but himself. Upon 
these two men indirect taxes fall very unequally, as the one can not avoid 
~ the taxes on the food, clothing, etc., consumed by his famiiy, the other 
need pay only upon the necessaries: consumed by himself. But, su 
taxes levied directly, so that each pays the same amount. Still there is in- 
justice. The income of the one is ged with the support of six, eight, or 
ten persons; the income of the other with that of but a single person. And 
unless the Malthusian doctrine be carried to the extent of regarding the 
rearing of a new citizen as an injury to the state, here is a gross injustice. 

But it may be said that this is a difficulty which can not be got over; that 
itis Nature herself that brings human beings helpless into the world and 
devolves their support upon the parents, providing in compensation there 
for her ownsweet and great rewards. Very well, then, let us turn to Nature 
and read the mandates of justice in her law. 

Nature gives to labor, and to labor alone. In a very Garden of Eden a 
man would starve butfor human exertion. Now, here are two men of equal 
incomes—that of the one derived from the exertion of his labor, that of the 
other from the rent of land. Isit just that they should equally contribute 
to the expenses of the state? Evidently not. 

The income of the one represents wealth he creates and adds to the gen- 
eral wealth of the State; the income of the other represents merely wealth 
that he takes from the general stock, returning nothing. The right of the 
one to the enjoyment of his income rests on the warrant of nature, which re- 
turns wealth to labor; the right of the other to the enjoyment of his income 
is a mere fictitious rizht, the creation of municipal regulation, which is un- 
known and unrecognized by nature. The father who is told that from his 
labor he must support his children, must acquiesce, for such is the natural 
decree; but he . that from the income gained by his labor 
not one penny s en, so long a8 a penny remains of incomes which 
are gained by a monopoly of the natural opportunities which nature offers 
impartially to all, and in which his children have as their birthright an 


equal share. 
tection of the 
state;“ and this is the ground upon which the equal on of all species 


perty is 
coined. by 
expenses. 
is a value 


eye 8 of things Which, like the ownership of land, are in their nature 
onopolies. 

The tax upon land values is therefore the most just and equal of all taxes. 
It falls only upon those who receive from society a peculiar and valuable 
benefit, and upon them in proportion to the benefit they receive, It is the 

by the community, for the useof the community, of that value which 
is the creation of the community. It isthe application of the common prop- 
erty to common uses. When rent is taken by taxation for the needs of 
the community, then will the equality ordained by nature be attained. 

‘© citizea will have an advan over any other citizen, save as is given 

his industry, skill, and ini and each will obtain what he ly 


earns. Then, but not till then, will labor get its full reward, and capital its 
natural return. 

[Mr. McKEIGHAN withholds his remarks for revision. See 
Appendix.] 

[Mr. SIMPSON withholds his remarks for revision. See Ap- 
pendix. ] 

Mr. COCK RAN withholds his remarks for revision. See Ap- 
pendix.] 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, if this were a mere contest in 
oratory, no one would be presumptuous enough to dispute the 
prize with the distinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. 
COCKRAN]; but clad in the armor of a righteous cause I 
oppose myself to the shafts of his genius, believing that “ pebbles 
of. truth“ will be more effective than the ‘‘javelin of error,” eyen 
when hurled by the giant of the Philistines. [Applause.] What 
is this bill which has brought forth the vehement attack to which 
we have just listened? It is a bill reported by the Committee of 
Ways and Means as the complement of the tariff bill. It, together 
with the tariff measure y considered, provides the neces- 
sary revenue for the support of the Government. The point of 
attack is the income tax, individual and corporation (which is 
expected to raise about 830, (00, 000), and to t I will devote 
the few minutes which are allowed for closing the debate. ; 

The gentleman from New York insists that sufficient revenue 
will be raised from the tariff schedules, together with the pres- 
ent internal-revenue taxes, and thatit is therefore unnecessary 
to seek new objects for taxation. In this opinion he is not sup- 
pores by the other members of the committee, and we have 

n constrained to follow our own judgment rather than his. 
The internal-revenue bill which is now pending as an amend- 
ment to the tariff bill imposes a tax of 2 per cent upon the net 
incomes of corporations, and in the case of corporations no ex- 
emption is allowed. 

I need not give all the reasons which led the committee to 
recommend this tax, but will suggest two of the most important. 
The stockholder in a corporation limits his liability. When the 
statute e the corporation is fully complied with the indi- 
vidual stockholder is secure, except to the extent fixed by the 
statute, whereas the entire property of the individual is ordi- 
narily liable for his debts. Another reason is that corporations 
enjoy certain privileges and franchises. Some are given the 
right of eminent domain, while others, such as street-car com- 
panies, are given the right to use the streetsof the city—a fran- 
chise which increases in value with each passing year. Co 
rations occupy the time and attention of our Federal courts and 
enjoy the protection of the Federal Government, and as they do 
not ordinarily pay taxes the committee felt justified in propos- 
ing a light tax upon them. 

Some gentlemen have accused the committee of showing hos- 
tility to corporations. But, Mr. Chairman, we are not hostile 
to corporations; we simply believe that these creatures of the 
law, these fictitious persons, have no higher or dearer rights 
than the persons of flesh and blood whom God created and placed 
upon his footstool! [Applause.] The bill also imposes a tax of 
2 per cent upon individual incomes in excess of $4,000. -We have 
proposed the maximum of exemption and the minimum of rate. 
The principle is not new in this country. For nearly ten years, 
during and after the war, an income tax was levied, varying from 
24 to 10 per cent, while the exemption ranged from $600 to 32,000. 
In England the rate for 1892 was a little more than 2 per cent, 
the amount exempt, $750, with an additional deduction of $600 
on incomes of less than $2,000. The tax has been in force there 
in various forms for more than fifty years. 7 

In Prussia the income tax has been in operation for about 
twenty years; incomes under 900 marks are exempt, and the tax 
ranges from less than 1 per cent to about 4 per cent, according 
to the size of the income. < 

Austria has tried the income tax for thirty years, the exemp- 
tion being about $113, and the rate ranging from 8 per cent up 
to 20 per cent. 

A large sum is collected from an income tax in Italy; only in- 
comes under $77.20 are exempt, and the rate runs up as high as 
13 per cent on some incomes. 

the Netherlands the income tax has been in operation since 
1823. At present incomes under $260 are exempt, and the rate 
ranges from 2 per cent to 3} per cent, the latter rate being paid 
upon incomes in excess of 83,280. 

In Zurich, Switzerland, the income tax has been in opers tion 
for more than half a century. Incomes under $100 are exempt, 
and the rate ranges from about 1 per cent to almost 8 per cent, 
according to the size of the income. 

It will thus be seen that the income tax is no new device, and 
it will also be noticed that the committee has proposed a tax 
lighter in rate and more liberal in exemption than that imposed 
in any of the countries named, 
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If I were consulting my own preference I would rather havea 
graduated tax, and I belive that such a tax could be defended not 
ae principle, but upon grounds of public policy as well; but 
I gladly accept this bill as offering a more equitable plan for 
making up the deficit in our revenues than any other which has 
been proposed.. The details of the bill will be discussed to-mor- 
o under the five-minute rule, and any necessary changes can 
made. 

The committee presents the bill after careful consideration, 
but will cheerfully accept any changes which the wisdom of the 
House may suggest. The bill not only exempts from taxation, 
but from annoyance as well, every person whose income is below 
$3,500. This is an important feature of the bill. In order to 


guard against fraud the bill provides that every person having 


an income of more than $3,500 shall make a return under oath, 
but no tax iscollected unless the net income exceeds $4,000. The 
bill also provides severe penalties to restrain the tax-collector 
from disclosing any information gained from the returns made 
by citizens. 

OBJECTIONS ANSWERED, 

And now, Mr. Chairman, let us consider the objections which 
have been made. The gentleman from New York [Mr. BART- 
LETT] who addressed the House this forenoon, spent some time 
in trying to convince us that, while the Supreme Court had 
without dissent affirmed the constitutionality of an income 
tax, yet it might at some future time reverse the decision, and 
that, therefore, this bill ought to be rejected. This question 
has been settled beyond controversy. The principle has come 
before the court on several occasions, and the decisions have 
always sustained the constitutionality of the income tax. (Hyl- 
ton vs. United States, 3 Dall., 171; Deasie Bank vs. Fenno, 8 
Wall., 533; Scholey vs. Rew, 23 Wall., 331; Pacific Insurance 
Company vs. Soule, 7 Wall., 433.) 

In Springer vs. United States (102 United States, 586) the ques- 
tion was directly raised upon the law in force from 1863 to 1873, 
and the court held that the income tax as then collected was not 
a direct tax within the meaning of the Constitution, and there- 
fore need not be apportioned among the States according to 
their population. 

But gentlemen have denounced the income tax as class legis- 
lation, because it will affect more people in one section of the 
country than in another. Because the wealth of the country is, 
to a large extent, centered in certain cities and States does not 
make a bill sectional which imposes a tax in proportion to wealth. 
If New York and Massachusetts pay more tax under this law 
than other States, it will be because they have more taxable in- 

comes within their borders. And why should not those sections 
pay most which enjoy most? 

The census shows that the population of Massachusetts in- 
creased less than half a million between 1880 and 1890, while the 
assessed value of her property increased more than half a bil- 
lion during the same period. The population of New York in- 
creased about 900,000 between 1880 and 1890, while the assessed 
value of the property increased more than $1,100,000,000. On 
the other hand, while the population of Iowa and Kansas com- 
bined increased more than 700,000, their assessed valuation in- 
creased only a little more than $300,000,000. This bill is not in 
the line of class legislation, nor can it be regarded as legisla- 
tion against a section, for the rate of taxation is the same on 
every income over $4,000, whether its possessor lives upon the 
Atlantic coast, in the Mississippi Valley or on the Pacific Slope. 
I only hope that we may in the future have more farmers in the 
agricultural districts whose incomes are large enough to tax. 
[Applause. ] 

ut the gentleman from New York [Mr. COCKRAN] has de- 
nounced as unjust the principle . this tax. It is hardly 
necessary to read authorities to the House. There is no more 
just tax upon the statute books than the income tax, nor can any 
tax be proposed which is more equitable; and the principle is 
sustained by the most distinguished writers on political econ- 


omy. 

Adam Smith says: 

The subjects of every State ought to contribute to the support of the Gov- 
ernment, as nearly as possible in proportion to their respe tive abilities; 
that is, in proportion to the revenue which they respectively enjoy under 
the protection of the State. In the observation or neglect of this maxim 
consists what is called the equality or inequality of taxation. 

The income tax is the only one which really fulfills this re- 
quirement. But itis said that we single out some person witha 
large income and make him pay more than his share. And let 
me call attention here to a fatal mistake made by the distin- 
Foes gentleman from New York [Mr. COCKRAN]. You who 

istened to his speech would have thought that the income tax 
was the only Federal tax proposed; you would have supposed 
that it was the object of this bill to collect the entire revenue 
from an income tax. The gentleman forgets that the pending 
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tariff bill will collect upon imports more than one hundred and 
twenty millions of dollars—nearly ten times as much as we pro- 
ro to collect from the individual income tax. Everybody 
ows that a tax upon consumption is an unequal tax, and that 
the poor man by means of it pays far out of proportion to the in- 
come which he enjoys. 
I read the other day in the New York World—and I gladly 
join in ascribing praise to that great daily for its courageous 
fight upon thissubject in behalf of the common people—a descrip- 
tion of the home of the richest woman in the United States. She 
owns property estimated at 860, 000, 000, and enjoys an income 
which can scarcely be less than $3,000,000, yet she lives ata cheap 
boarding-house, and only spends a few hundred dollars a year. 
That woman, under your indirect system of taxation, does not 
pay as much toward the support of the Federal Government as 
a laboring man whose income of $500 is spent upon his family. 
[Applause.] 

Why, sir, the gentleman from New York [Mr. CockKRAN] said 
that the poor are opposed to this tax because they do not want 
to be deprived of participation in it, and that taxation instead 
of being a sign of servitude is a badge of freedom. If taxation 
is a badge of freedom, let me assure my friend that the poor peo- 

le of this country are covered all over with the insignia of 

reemen. Rn ] 

Notwithstanding the exemption 888 by this bill, the peo- 
ple whose incomes are less than $4,000 will still contribute far 
more than their just share to the support of the Government. The 
gentleman says that he opposes this tax in the interest of the 
poor! Oh, sirs, isit not enough to betray the cause of the poor— 
must it be done with a kiss? [Applause.] 

Would it not be fairer for the gentleman to fling his burnished 
lance full in the face of the toiler, and not plead for the great 
fortunes of this country under cover of the r man’s name? 
[Applause.] The gentleman also tells us that the rich will wel- 
come this tax asa means of securing greuter power. Let me 
call your attention to the resolutions passed by the New York 
Chamber of Commerce. I wonder how many poor men have 
membership in that body! Here are the resolutions passed at 
aspecial meeting called for the purpose. The newspaper ac- 
count says: 

Resolutions were adopted = 
tax is unwise, npada and 8 a ee mice 

“First. Experience during our late war demonstrated that an income tax 
was inquisitorial and odious to our people, and only tolerated as a war 
measure, and was abrogated by universal consent as soon as the condition 
of the country permitted. 

„Second. Experience has also shown that itis expensive to put in opera- 
tion; that it can not be fairly collected, und is an unjust distribution of the 
burdens of taxation and promotes evasions of the law. 

„Third. The proposal to exempt incomes under $4,000 is purely class legis- 
lation, which is socialistic and vicious in its tendency, and contrary to the 
traditions and principles of republican government.” 

Still another resolution was adopted declaring “that in addition to an in- 
ternal-revenue tax the necessary expenses of the Government should be col- 
lected through the custom-house, and that the Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress from the State of New York be requested to strenuously 
ee all attempts to reimpose an income tax upon the people of this 

They say that the income tax was only tolerated as a war 
measure, and was abrogated by universal consent as soon as the 
condition of the country permitted.” Abrogated by universal 
consent! What refreshing ignorance from such an intelligent 
source! If their knowledge of other facts recited in those reso- 
lutions is as accurate as that statement, how much weight their 
resolutions ought to have! Why, sir, there never has been a 
day since the war when a majority of the people of the United 
States opposed an income tax. It was only repealed by one vote 
in the Senate, and when under consideration was opposed. by 
such distinguished Republicans as Senator SHERMAN of Ohio, 
Senator Morton of Indiana, and Senator Howe of Wisconsin. It 
was also opposed in the House by Mr. VOORHEES, and by the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN 

Mr. PATTERSON, And by ROGER Q. MILLS. 

Mr. BRYAN. Ves, by ROGER Q. MILLS, I am informed, and 
a host of others. Not only did the Senators mentioned oppose 
repeal, but they spoke with emphasis in favor of the justice of 
an income tax. 

Senator SHERMAN said: s 

The Senator from New York and the Senator from Massachusetts have 
led off in declaring against the income tax. They have declared it to be in- 


vidious. Well, sir, all taxes are invidious. They say it is inquisitorial. 
Well, sir; there never was a tax in the world that was not inquisitorial. 


* * $ 0 $ $ 
The least inquisitorial of all is the income tax. 
* 2 = * 


+ $ * 

I hope that after full discussion nobody will vote for striking out the in- 
come tax. It seems to me to be one of the plainest propositions in the 
world. Put before the people of the United States the question whether the 
property of this country can not stand a tax of 820,000,000, when the con- 
e Soagep of the people stands a tax of $300,000.00), and I think they will 
quickly answer it. e property-holders of the country came here and de- 
manded the repeal of the ouly tax that bears upon their property, when we 
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have to tax everyth: for the food of the poor, the clothing of the poor, and 
all classes of our people 5800, 000, 000. 

There never was so just a tax levied as the income tax. 

There is no objection that can be urged against the income tax that I can 
eb rely to in every tax. 

Titers on political economy, as well as our own sentiments of what is 
just and right, teach us that a man ought to pay taxes according to his in- 
come and in no other way. 

Could language be stronger or more pertinent to the present 
discussion? s 

Senator Howe said: 

There is not a tax on the books so little felt, so absolutely unfelt in the 
payment of it. as this income tax by the possessors of the great fortunes 
upon which it falls. 

ere is not a poor man in this country, not a laborer in this country but 
what contributes more than 3, more than 10, more than W per centof all his 
to the Treasury of the United States under those very laws against 
which I am objecting; and now we are invited to increase their contribu- 
tions, and to release these trifling contributions which we have been re- 
ceiving from incomes heretofore. 

Senator Morton said: 

The State taxation in Indiana, and I undertake to say of every State in the 
Union, has in it every inquisitorial feature that the income tax has. 

The income tax is of all others the most equitable because it is the truest 
measure that has yet been found of the productive property of the country. 

The Chamber of Commerce in its anxiety to defeat this tax 
has distorted the facts of history, and yet the gentleman from 
New York says that the rich favor the law. If, sirs, they favor 
the law why is it that the opposition to the law comes only from 
the districts in which the wealthy live? Are the Representa- 
tives from those districts unwilling to do what their people want 
done, and is it necessary for the great agricultural districts to 
come here and force upon the rich districts of the United States 
a tax which the rich love so much? 

IS IT INQUISITORIAL? 

The gentleman from New York says that this tax is inquisi- 
torial, that it pries into a man’s private business. Isent to New 
York and obtained from the city chamberlain copies of assess- 
ment blanks used. The chamberlain writes: 

The matter of assessing 8 taxes is arrived at by interrozation of 
the persons assessed by either of the commissioners, which is a very rigor- 
ous cross-examination in reference to the amountof personal property they 
have, and reductions are only made by an affidavit asking for the same and 
sworn to before a tax commissioner of this county. 

The citizen, after giving in detail his stock in various banks 
makes oath that— 
the full value of all personal yh pel exclusive of said bank shares owned 
by deponent (and not exempt by law from taxation) onthe second Monday 
in January, 189-, did not exceed 8 : that the just debtsowing by deponent 
onsaid date amounted to 8. and that noportion of such debts has been de- 
ducted from the assessment of any personal property of deponent, other 
than said bank shares, or has been used as an offset in the adjustment of 

assessment for personal property whether in this or in any other county 
or Stato, for the year 189-. or incurred in the purchase of nontaxable prop- 
erty or securities, or for the purpose of evading taxation. x 

_Is the proposed tax any more inquisitorial than that? 

In Connecticut the citizen is required to give the number and 
value of various domestic animals, the number of watches, the 
value of jewelry, household furniture, library, ete.; also bonds, 
stocks, money at interest, and money on deposit. Is the pro- 
posea tax any more inquisitorial than that? 

In Nebraska the citizen is compelled to give the number and 
value of all domestic animals, watches, diamonds, jewelry, 
money, credits, etc., and what is true in Nebraska is true gen- 
erally of all the States. Is an income tax more inquisitorial than 
these taxes upon personal ee tee I insist, sirs, that the in- 
come tax provided for in this bill is less inquisitorial in its na- 
ture than the taxes which are foundin every State in the Union, 

But they say that the income tax invites perjury; that the 
man who has a large income will swear falsely, and thus avoid 
the payment of the tax; and, indeed, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WALKER] admitted that his district was full of 
such people, and he said that our districts were, too. I suppose 
these constituents whom he accuses of perjury are expected to 
pat him on the back when he goes home and brag about the com- 
pliment he paid them. [Laughter and applause, ] 

If there is a man in my district whose veracity is not worth 2 
cents on the dollar, who will perjure himself to avoid the py 

il he 


ment of a just tax imposed by law, I am going to wait unt 
pleads guilty before I make that charge against him. [Laughter 
and applause.] 


They say that we must be careful and not invite perjury. 
Why, sirs, this Government has too much important business 
on hand to spend its time trying to bolster up the morality of 
men who can not be trusted to swear to their incomes. And let 
me suggest that gentlemen who come to this House and tell us 
that their districtsarefullof such 1 955 are treading upon dan- 
gerous ground. If a man will hold up his hand to Heaven and 
2 his soul to avoid a 2 per cent tax due to his Government, 

ow can you trust such a man when he goes into court and testi- 
fies in a case in which he has a personal interest? 

If your districts are full of perjurers, if your districts are full 


of men who violate with impunity not only the laws but their 
oaths, do you not raise a question as to the honesty of the meth- 
ods by which they have accumulated their fortunes? [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic aeg Instead of abandoning just 
measures for fear somebody will perjure himself, let them be 
enacted into law, and then if anyone perjures himself we can 
treat him like any other felon, and punish him for his perjury. 
[Applause.] 

But, gentlemen say that some people will avoid the tax, and 
that therefore itis unfair to the people who pay. What law is 
fully obeyed? Why are criminal courts established, except to 
gout people who violate the laws which society has made? 

he man who pays his tax need not concern himself about the 
man who avoids it, unless, perhaps, he is willing to help prose- 
cute thedelinquent. The man who makes an honest return and 
complies with the law, pays no more than the rate prescribed, 
and if the possessors of large fortunes escape by fraud the pay- 
ment of one-half their income tax, they will still contribute far 
more than they do now to support the Federal Government, and 
to that extent relieve from burdens those who now pay more 
than their share. 

The gentleman from New York isespecially indignant because 
incomes under $4,000 are exempt. Why,sir, this is not a new 
principle in legislation. The exemption of very small incomes 
might be justitied on the ground that the cost of collection would 
exceed the amount collected, but it is not necessary to urge this 
defense. The propriety of making certain exemptions is every- 
where recognized. So far as I have been able to investigate, 
every country which now imposes or has imposed an income tax 
has exempted small incomes from taxation. Nearly if not all 
of our States exempt certain kinds of property, or property to 
acertain amount. Ifan exemption tends toward socialism, as 
urged by the gentleman from New York [Mr. COCKRAN] and the 
Chamber of Commerce, is it possjble that socialism has taken 
possession of the States of New York and Connecticut? 

I find in the assessment blank used in New York the words 
and not exempt by law from taxation,” indicating that some 
property is exempt. The gentleman from New York had better 
eradicate this evidence of socialism, as he calls it, from the stat- 
utes of his own State before he denounces us for following the 
example set by New York. 

I find from the Connecticut assessment blank that farming 
utensils to the value of $200, mechanics’ tools to the value of 
$200, watches and jewelry to the value of $25, musical instru- 
ments to the value of $25, household furniture to the value of 
$500, libraries to the value of $200, and money on deposit to the 
amount of $100 are all exempt from the personal property tax. 
heey a firm hold socialism seems to have gained upon Connec- 

cut! 

The gentlemen who are so fearful of socialism when the poor 
are exempted from an income tax view with indifference those 
methods of taxation which give the rich a substantial exemp- 
tion. They weep more because fifteen millions are to be collected 
from the incomes of the rich than they do at the collection of three 
hundred millions upon the goods which the poor consume. And 
when an attempt is made to equalize these burdens, not fully. 
but partially only, the people of the South and West are called 
anarchists. 

I deny the accusation, sirs. It is among the people of the 
South and West, on the prairies and in the mountains, that you 
find the staunchestsupporters of governmentand the best friends 
of law and order. 

You may notfind among these people the great fortunes which 
are accumulated in cities, nor will you find the dark shadows 
which these fortunes throw over the community, but you will 
find those willing to protect the rights of property, even while 
they demand that property shall bear its share of taxation. You 
may not find among them so much of wealth, but you will find 
men who are not only willing to pay their taxes to support the 
Government, but are willing whenever necessary to offer up 
their lives in its defense. 

These people, sir, whom you call anarchists because they ask 
that the burdens of government shall be equally borne, these 
people have ever borne the cross on Calvary and saved their 
country with their blood. , 

Mr. George K. Holmes, of the Census Department, in an ar- 
ticle recently published in the Political Science Quarterly, gives 
some tables showing the unequal distribution of property, and 
says: 

Otherwise stated, 91 per cent of the 12,690,152 families of the country own 


no more than about 29 per cent of the wealth, and 9 per cent of the families 
own about 71 per cent of the wealth. 


Is it unfair or unjust that the burden of taxation shall be equal- 
ized between these two classes? Who is it most needs a navy? 
Is it the farmer who plods along behind the plow upon his farm, 
or is it the man whose property is situated in some great seaport 
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where it could be reached by an enemy’s guns? Who demands 
a standing army? Is it the poor man as he goes about his work, 
or is it the capitalist who wants that army to 5 the 
local government in protecting his property when he enters into 
a contest with his employés? For whom are the great expenses 
of the Federal Government incurred? Why, sir, when we ask 
that this small pittance shall be contributed to the of 
the Federal Government, we are sexing less than is just rather 
than more. But the gentleman from New York fears that this 
amendment will embarrass the bill, and denounces the action of 
the caucus as treason. À 

It has never been the policy of the party to control a member’s 
vote upon the merits of a question by a caucus, and the caucus 
recently held was not to determine how anyone should vote, but 
simply to decide whether the internal-revenue bill should be at- 
tached to the tariff bill or brought up subsequently as an inde- 
pendent measure. When a member comes to represent a con- 
stituency upon this floor, he is ah to his conscience and 
to his constituency, and to them alone. But gentlemen will re- 
member that no revenue bill exactly meets the wishes of any one 
member, and that we are continually compelled to choose be- 
tween something not wholly desirable and something else less 
desirable still. 

Individual Democrats have opposed various tariff schedules, 
and have o them honestly; but the House, in Commit- 
tee of the ole, has agreed upon a-certain tariff policy, and 
the tariff billas agreed upon leaves a deficit in the revenue. 
This deficit must be made up, and it must be made up in that 
way which is most agreeable toa majority of the House. If the 
pending amendment providing for the income tax is adapo by 
the House, it then becomes a part of the bill, and upon the final 
vote we shall be called upon to choose between the present 
law and a tariff-reform measure . income tax. Each 
one must decide his course for himself. 

If any Democrat who has advocated tariff reform and de- 
nine the present law is willing to go back to his people and 
say, “‘ Yes, the McKinley tariff is a crime; its loads are heavy 
and its oppression great, but I chose to make you bear the in- 
justice still rather than bring you a relief accompanied by a 

ht tax upon incomes,” he can settle the matter with those 
whom he represents. If there be those who are willing to see 
their fellows oppressed ‘‘ with burdens grievous to be borne,” 
and yet touch not the burdens” lest wealth may be displeased, 
the rest of us can still carry on the work of tariff reform, even 
if in so doing we must impose a tax which embodies the just 
3 observed by Him who ‘‘ tempers the wind to the shorn 


And, Mr. Chairman, I desire to here enter my protest against 
the false political economy taught by our opponents in this de- 
bate and against the perversion of language which we have wit- 
nessed. They tell us that it is better to consider expediency 
than equity in the adjustment of taxation. They tell us that it 
is right to tax consumption, and thus make the needy pay outof 
all proportion to their means, but that it is wrong to make a 
slight compensation for this system by exem igs, mom incomes 
from an income tax. They tell us that it to limit the 
use of the necessaries of life by heavy indirect taxation, but 
that it is vicious to lessen the enjoyment of the luxuries of life 
by a light tax npon large incomes. They tell us that those who 
make the load heaviest upon persons least able to bear it are 
distributing the burdensof government with an impartial hand, 
but that those who insist that each citizen should contribute to 

overnment in proportion as God has p red him are blinded 
prejudice against the rich. They call that man a statesman 
niak ear is tuned to catch the slightest pulsations of a pocket- 
book, and denounce as a demagogue anyone who dares to listen 
to the heart-beat of humanity. A plause.] ~ 

Let me refer again, in conclusion, to the statement mad: 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. COCKRAN], that the ric 
people of his city favor the income tax. Ina letter which ap- 

d in the New York World on the 7th of this month, Ward 

cAllister, the leader of the Four Hundred,” enters a ve 

emphatic protest against the income tax. [Derisive laughter.] 
Here is an extract: 

In New York City and Brooklyn the local taxation is ridiculously high, in 
spite of the virtuous protest to the contrary by the officials in authority. 
Add to this high local taxation an income tax of 2 per cent on every income 
exceeding 8, U. and many of our best people will be driven out of the country. 
An impression seems to exist in the minds of our great Democratic Solons 
Congress that a rich man would give up all his wealth for the privilege of 
living in this country, A very short period of income taxation would show 
these gentlemen their mistake. The custom is gro from year to year 
for rich men to go abroad and live, where expenses for the necessaries and 
luxuries of life are not nearly so high as they are in this country. The United 


States, in spite of their much boasted natural resources, co not maintain 
such a strain for any considerable length of time. 


Laughter.] 
ut whither will these people fly? If their tastes are Eng- 
lish, quite English, you know,” and they stop in London, they 


8 per cent; 
d 


abode in Austria, they will find a tax of 20 per cent. I repeat. 
Whither will they fiy? 5 per 
Mr. WEADOCK. 


Laughter and applause. } 

any such people in this country? Of all the 
mean men I have ever known, I have never known one so mean 
that I would be willing to say of him that his patriotism was less 
than 2 per cent deep. [Laughter and applause. ] 

There is not a man whom I would charge with being willing 
to expatriate himself rather than contribute from his abundance 
to the support of the Government that protects him. 

If “some of our best people” prefer to leave the country rather 
than pay a tax of 2 per cent, God pity the worst. [Laughter.] 

if we have people who value free government so little that 
Eine Exeter to live under monarchical institutions,even without 
an income tax, rather than live under the stars and stripes and 
pay a 2 per cent tax, we can better afford to lose them and their 

ortunes than risk the contaminating influence of their presence. 
[Applause.] 

I will not attempt to characterize such persons. If Mr. Me- 
Allister is a true prophet, if we are to lose some of our best 
people“ by the imposition of an income tax, let them depart, and 
as they leave without regret the land of their birth, letthem go 
with the poet’s curse ringing in their ears: 

Breathes there the man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my NATIVE LAND! 
Whose heart hath ne'er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned 
From w. on a foreign strand? 
If such there breathe, go, mark him well; 
Ln the no 1 3 aes 
Boundless t his weal tha 2 can claims 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 
The wretch, concentred all in seif, 
Li „shall forfeit fair renown, 
And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust, from whence he sprung, 
> Unwept, unhonor’d, and unsung. 
Ler and 8 applause. | 
r. SPRINGER. I move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee, chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill H. R. 4864, and had come to no resolution thereon. 

MARTHA R. HITCHCOCK. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. RICH- 
ARDSON] desires to submit the views of the minority on the bill 
the title of which the Clerk will report. : 

The Clerk read as follows: ` 

A bill (H. R.798) granting a pension to Martha R. Hitchcock. 

The SPEAKER. Thegentleman from-Tennessee [Mr. RICH- 
ARDSON] asks unanimous consent to file the views of the minor- 
ity on this bill, and that they may be printed with the report. 
Without objection that leave will be granted. 

There was no objection. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
Mr. McMILLIN. I ask unanimous consent that the recess 


TY | which would begin at 5:30 under the rule, begin now. 


The SPEAKER. If there be no objection that order will be 
made. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BROOKSHIRE] will 

rform the duties of the Chair at the evening session. The 

ouse will now take a recess until 8 o’clock, the evening session 
to be devoted to debate only on the pending bill. 

Accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 22 minutes p. m.) the House 
took a recess until 8 o’clock p. m. 


EVENING SESSION, 


The recess having expired, the House was called to order at 8 
o’clock p. Pe Pe BROOKSHIRE as S r pro tempore. 

The SP pro tempore. The House is in session this 
evening, pursuant to the special order, for further considera- 
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tion of the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide reve- 
nue for the Government, and for other purposes. 

The House resolved itself into Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia in 
the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the purpose of considering 
the tariff bill. 

TARIFF, 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HoL- 
MAN] is recognized for thirty minutes. 
[Mr. HOLMAN addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to this bill be- 
cause it strikes down the industries of the country and robs 
labor of its just reward. 

For more than thirty years the nation has lived, prospered, 
and grown under a protective tariff. The strides of progress 
made in these years been our boastand pride and the marvel 
of the world. People in other lands hearing of our prosperity 
have left the place of their birth and crowded our ports, with 
the hope that they might share the benefits and fruits of our 
system of government. They abandoned their native lands, 
leaving behind all the hallowed associations that cluster about 
the place of birth, and sought a land where labor is honorable 
and fairly compensated. They came toourshores believing that 
a broader field was open to them, that labor and toil are the le- 

timate steps to comfort and Soaps ener. They came with the 

tention of participating in the labors, benefits, and fruits of a 
government where toil is noble, and its people believe in a full 
compensation for all honest toilers. 

For more than thirty pan we have maintained a standing in- 
vitation to all honest toilers to come within our gates and assist 
us in developing our latent resources, in building up our indus- 
tries, and receive a fair and reasonable recompense for their 
efforts. * 

This bill will reverse all these things; it will turn back the 
hands on the dial plate, turn back to repeat the experience of 
185761, the recollection of which time has not gone out of the 
minds of many gentlemen on this floor. 

During the period of protection the march of progress in our 
country has been steady and constantly forward. Wonderful 
success has attended all public and private enterprises. The 
population has nearly doubled, and the material growth and 
wealth of the nation and people has more than kept pace with 
the increase of numbers. During these years the current ex- 

mses of the Government were increased in like proportion. 

ublic buildings by the score have been provided for different 
cities and towns, rivers and harbors have been improved, levees 
have been built and others repaired to protect the people and 
their property from floods and inundations. The postal sery- 
ice has been enlarged and extended at great expense, so as to 
reach the remotest settlements of the pioneers on-the borders of 
our extending civilization. 

Liberal pensions have been provided for the men who fought 
the battles of the Republic in time of war. Homes have been 
built and amply provided with means to care for the men whose 
better manhood was given to their country’s service and now 
have no homes of their own. Ships of war have been built, 
coast defenses erected, and military posts established at advan- 
tageous points; and numerous other expenditures from the 
Treasury have been made in the interest of good government, 
of which time fails me to now speak. 

Not only these things have been accomplished, but a debt of 
$3,000,000,000 (in round numbers) that came to us asa legacy at 
the close of the latecivil war, has been reduced, until to-day less 
than one-third of it remains unpaid. All these vast sums of 
money were obtained under and through a protective tariff, and 
at the same time was filling the country with manufactories, 
mills, and shops, which gave employment to the people at good 
and liberal wages. 

The policy of the Republican party has ever been to promptly 
and honestly meet every debt of the nation at maturity, and as 
fast as the revenues of the Treasury would permit it to be done, 
to reduce the taxes and relieve the people from the burdens. 
Majestically the march of progress went on; not only did it go 
on, but as one tax after another were removed, the credit of the 
Government constantly grew, interest decreased in rate, and the 

- securities of the nation increased in value and were quoted ata 
premium in all the markets of the world. As the clock of time 
marked off each month for years, the statement of the condition 
of the Treasury disclosed the fact that all current expenses of 
the Government had been paid, and a reduction of the principal 
of the public debt made. is state of affairs became so com- 
mon that to the mind of the average citizen it was not a question 


* 


whether any of the public debt would be reported pue at the 
end of each month, but how many millions would it show. 

All these achievements (and many more) were obtained under 
what the Democratic declare is a system of fraud and 
robbery” and besides is ‘‘ unconstitutional.” This system the 
are pledged to destroy. This system they declare they wi 
wipe out, and in its place adopta tariff for revenue only. This 
bill, sir, is not in harmony with that pledge, It is not a bill for 
tariff for revenue only. The bill distinctly and clearly recog- 
nizes the protective principle, it positively ignores a tariff for 
revenue only. Look at the items of fle and woolen goods. 
The first is placed upon the free list, the latter on the protected 
list. The friends of this bill say they put wool on the free list 
in order that the people may have cheap woolen clothes, and yet 
in the face of this declaration they retain a protective duty on 
manufactured woolen goods of 45 per cent ad valorem. 

When the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CRAIN] offered an 
amendment to reduce the duty on woolen goods, it was voted 
down by the other side of this House. When the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS] offered toamend the bill by strik- 
ing out, and inserting the present woolen schedule it was de- 
feated by a solid vote of the majority party. The injustice and 
damage done to the American woolgrower was not considered. 
His labor, capital, and future was ignored, he was told by the 
vote of the Democratic party in this House that he must either 
come into the market in direct competition with the wool im- 
ported free from Australia, New Zealand, South “Africa, and 
other foreign countries, or disperse his herds and quit an in- 
dustry that under the McKinley law promised great prosperity 
among our people. In arriving at this unjust decision, the Dem- 
ocratic party stultifies its consistency; in the one case it decides 
for absolute free trade, in the other for protection, in neither 
does its acts accord with the high-sounding Chicago platform. 
In both cases the farmer and woolgrower is the party discrimi- 
nated against. The laborer and poor man is of the c that is 
wronged. 

It has often been said on this floor that the best interests of 
the American farmer is served by providing a free market for 
him to sell and buyin. This assertion on its face is captivating. 
The constant declaration of the friends of this bill that they pro- 
pose to furnish a free market, and thus have free men, free press, 
and free trade. to the thoughtless is seductive and enchanting. 
In all cases of doubt, the word free“ is certain to decide in its fa- 
vor. Itis acatchword. In view of the certain passage of this 
bill, it will be well that you add to the list of free articles that 
of soup, for as sure as this bill becomes the law of the country, 
so sure will free soup be more popular with the laboring people 
than free trade. [Applause.] 

If you will serve the people, give them employment, give 
them work at a fair compensation, for our nation is one of toilers 
and bread-earners. The farmer is interested in a home market; 
it is his best market. That market is represented by the con- 
suming demand of the millions of American laborers, employed 
in American factories and shops and receiving American 18 
That market, so far as the American laborer furnishes it, 
more than double the money with which to buy the necessaries 
of life than any other market in the world. 

Not over 8 per cent of the products of the American farmer 
seek the markets of the world. It has been repeatedly said in 
this discussion that the foreign price put upon this s export 
of farm products fixes the price on the whole. The experience 
of our Government under the workings of the protective prin- 
ciple controverts this theory, but whether this be true or not, 
it seems to me to be clearly to the advantage of the producing 
States that such a policy of encouragement and proiection be 
pursued toward all industries and labor in our country as shall 
increase the home-market demand for every pound or bushel of 
our surplus products. 

The amendment offered to Schedule G of this bill, restoring 
the duties now provided for by law on agricultural products, was 
voted down by theothersideof thisChamber. Thesame mailed 
hand of destruction that smote the wool industry fell upon this. 
The pleadings of the farmer and soil-tiller to be protected from 
the importations of stock, gese, hay, vegetables. eggs, and dairy 
products across the Canadian line and the borders of the North- 
west British territory were turned aside unheeded. 

I call attention to one article alone to demonstrate the wisdom 
ar 3 of the McKinley law, and the evil this bill 
will do: 

The duty on barley is now 30 cents a bushel. The Wilson bill reduces it to 
20 per cent ad valorem. Barley is selling now at from 40 to 50 cents. There- 
tore the duty would range from 8 to 10 cents a bushel. But the duty is to be 
valorem one. That will reduce wonderfully the value of the imported 

barley, as entered at the custom-house, and as a consequence the 
duty will drop to 6 or 7 cents a bushel 
ill that be for the interest of the barley-growers of the States of New 


York, „Iowa. meso! and South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, 


Wisconsin. Min ta, O 
o, Oregon, and Washington? Incontrovertible facts show 


an ad 
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that it will not be. Prior to the ge of the McKinley law the duty was 
10 cents a bushel, Being a e tuk every cent of it was collected. Yet 
great quantities of barley were shi; across the border. During the fiscal 

ending June 30, 1890, eleven and one-third million bushels, worth over 
$5 600.000, were sent to the United States from Canada. During the last 
fiscal year the imports were a little less than 2,000,000 bushels. 

The effect of the increased duty has been to stimulate the production of 
barley in this country. During the six years, 1884-1889, the receipts of that 
3 at Milwaukee and Chicago, the two great receiving points, were about 

7,300,000 bushels a year. When the duty was raised the annual receipts at 
those points rose to 25,200,000 bushels, or a gain of 8,400,000 bushels. There 
Was also an advance in receipts at the places to which the barley is sent grown 
in the sections not tributary to Chicago and Milwaukee. 

It is evident that the higher duty stimulated the cultivation of barley, es- 

lally in the States of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa. North Dakota, South 
Pakota, and Nebraska. The industries of the farmer have been diversified. 
Instead of devoting himself to wheat exclusively, he has begun using part of 
his land for rener That is better for the land and better for the farmer, 
who is no longer dependent on one grain. The barley which the Western 
farmers are furnishing is of e e beep ted It is as good as the Canadian 

‘oduct, aud if the protection is not withdrawn it will supplant the Cana- 
Man grain utterly. 

But if the duty is reduced, as is proposed by the Wilson bill, ruinous com- 

tition willensue. Canadaisina tion to send this country with ease 
. fifteen to twenty-tive million bushels of he lag flare and more if 


necessary. The dumping of sucha quantity on the erican market would 


be a most serious matter for the American grower. If the Wilson bill goes 
into force this summer at least fifteen millions of Canadian barley will be 
sent here during the next fiscal year, and an equal quantity of American- 
grown barley will be crowded out. : 

The amount of barley needed in this country for the manufacture of beer 
is at present about 25,000,000 bushels. The American farmers, stimulated 
by the higher duty, are producing that barley of excellent quality. Nowa 


business which they have been urged to compete for is to be taken from 
hat is not patriotic. It is 


them and turned over to foreign competitors. 
not honest. Itis a deliberate preference of the interests of the Canadian 
to those of the American farmer. The honor and welfare of the country are 
in bad hands at this time. 

The vote upon the amendment disclosed the force of party 
discipline and the determination of the majority to ignore every 
plea for fair treatment. To my surprise, the farmers on that 
side of the Chamber voted against the interests of their own 
class and colleagues in agriculture. As an evidence that no op- 

rtunity was overlooked to bring the farmer to an absolute 
ree-trade basis, look at the item of eggs. The present law 
lays a duty of 5 cents a dozen on all importations. Under this 
. the price had advanced equal, or nearly so, to the 

uty, and a saving to the . of the country of over a million 
and a half dollars came from this one seeming insignificant 
item. But this bill, with the keenness of a bloodhound to de- 
stroy every enterprise of profitable industry to our people, does 
not let the egg trade escape. It is equally as searching in its 
pursuit after horses, cattle, potatoes, hay, butter, cheese, and 
many other articles that are produced on the farm, and all done 
under the specious plea that to give the farmer a free market to 
sell and buy in is for his best interest. 

The markets of the world means cheap beef from the herds of 
Mexico, cheap mutton from Australia, New Zealand, and other 
countries, and a loss to our stock-raisers and farmers. To de- 
stroy the factories and workshops means the destruction of a 
home market by turning out the workmen and forcing them to 
become producers by the side of the farmer, instead of con- 
sumers of his surplus productions, Where will the farmer find 
a market? The free trader tells him, in the open markets of the 
world. After paying freight over long lines of transportation 
by car and ship, when he reaches the market, what does he 
meet as his competitor? Wheat from India and Russia, pro- 
duced by peon and serf labor costing 7 to 10 centsa day. In short, 
he finds a market that he can not compete with and pay Amer- 
ican wages and live as Americans should. 

Will this Congress be so blind and partisan as to break down 
the barriers thatnow protect our people, and open our markets to 
every other people under the sun; force our producers to com- 
pete at home or abro.d with all the cheap labor of other coun- 
tries? Will you degrade wages from the scale of fair com- 

msation, by which comfortable homes are provided, tables well 
8 and the sunshine of contentment and happiness is kept in 
the family, to the level of cheap labor, where life is a battle for 
bread and a struggle for existence? I hope not. 

The stability as well as the safety of a republican form of gov- 
ernment depends upon the intelligence, prosperity, and patriot- 
ism of its common people. Poverty is the natural enemy of 
prosperity and growth. No government can afford to have pov- 
erty pervade the massesof its people. The government can not 
afford to create conditions that certainly leads to poverty. The 
high duty of the lawmaking power is to take into account the 
interests of all the people, to conserve the interests of the whole 
people, of low as well as high degree. That which most threat- 
ens the prosperity and happiness of our people is the gradual 
forcing upon the millions of wage-earners the compensation 
paid the laboring classes of the Old World, wages insufficient to 
enable an American laborer to properly feed, clothe, and edu- 
cate his children. 

Anything less than this is a menace to the stability of our system 
ofgovernment. Meager wages beget poverty, poverty begetsig- 


norance, and ignorance begets vice. Despotic governments can 
live and thrive with poverty and ignorance among its masses, 
but this is not 
citizen isa unit, equal to every other before the law, and his 
rights must be regarded. The proud boast of our nation is the 
high intelligence and prosperity of its citizenship. The thou- 
sands of neat, comfortable, and pure homes of our working peo- 
ple is our pride and glory. From the beginning of this Govern- 
ment it has been recognized as a national blessing and necessit; 
to maintain a schedule of wages commensurate with the intelli- 
gence and respectability of our working people. Labor is noble 
and the source of all our wealth. To maintain this state of af- 
fairs is the pur of the Republican party, and to succeed, the 
American people must be permitted ta buy and use the products 
of the brain, muscle, and skilled labor of our own people to the 
exclusion of all others. s 

A patriotism that resents an insult to a nation’s flag is highly 
commendable. A patriotism that protects the rights and liber- 
ties of its citizens abroad, wherever they may be, is indeed chiy- 
alrous and glorious. No less a patriotismis required to protect 
the product of the brain and muscle of the great army of toiling 
men and women in their homes, or the shop or factory. Give 
them such compensation as shall enable them t3 live as becomes 
an American citizen, and to educate and provide for his chil- 
dren, for the American youth shall be educated. To accomplish 
this, those manufactured products of foreign countries which 
can be produced in our own country must be kept out of compe- 
tition with the American laborer. This bill does not provide 
for any such thing. Its whole scope is in the direction of de- 
grading our wages and impoverishing the wage-earner. Under 
the plea of cheap clothing, cheap kid gloves, cheap wines, cheap 
diamonds, and many other as ludicrous things, an assault is made 
upon the industries of the country. This sort of reform sends 
upon the streets hungry, haggard, and cold people, while it 
plants poverty in every school district. 

It is claimed by the friends of this bill that it will decrease the 


taxes of the people in the aggregate. This in theory is true: 


but what follows? An amendment to the bill is pending to bridge 
over and cover a gap of $75,000,000, made in the revenue by this 
sort of reduction. This amendment is a revival of the income 
tax, resorted to by the Government as a war tax, a tax soodious 
that during its existence it was denounced in every Democratic 
convention of great or small degree, by the Democratic press 
and Democratic stump orators, as rank class legislation, and a 
species of oppression that no free people should tolerate. So 
odious was this tax that one of the patron saints of the party, 
Samuel J. Tilden, denounced it as unconstitutional, and so noto- 
riously tyrannical he refused to comply with its provisions. 
Here we behold the spectacle of that same Democratic party at- 
tempting to engraft it upon a tariff bill for revenue, and press- 
ing it under the party lash and caucus rule to success, in order 
to show the country it is a party of reform. 

The battle cry issued at Chicago at the last national conven- 
tion of the party was a tariff for revenue only, and yet the inkis 
scarcely dry upon the paper on which it was written before a 
tax upon incomes is proposed to patch up the holes in the Doll 
Varden tariff bill that is supposed to be for revenue only. Th 
is a tariff for revenue only with a vengeance. It is the rankest 
kind of class legislation—an act of discrimination that ought to 
put to shame the pretenses of the Democratic party as being a 
party of the people. 

Now, suppose this amendment fails to attach to the Wilson 
bill, and thus leaves a gap of $75,090,000 of a deficiency, how do 
you propose to meet it? What will you do? Let the Treasury 
go into bankruptcy, let the credit of the nation go down to 
where it was in the days of the Walker free-trade law of 1860 
and 1861? This, gentlemen, is a serious question. It is a con- 
dition and not a theory.” I have not forgotten the assertions 
made on this floor of the great prosperity enjoyed under the 
Walker free-trade law of 1846, nor have I forgotten the scenes 
of prostration and paralysis of business that existed inthe years 
1857 to 1861. 

The picture the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] 
drew in his opening of the discussion of the income-tax amend- 
ment, in words, of the sufferings and wants of the working peo- 
ple was not overdrawn; but when he sought the cause, and as- 
signed the McKinley law as the basis of all the evils he depicted, 
Iwas astonished. I thought he had not been an Vo ren ob- 
server of passing events. No, sir; it was not the McKinley law 
that brought this state of affairs in the country. All was well, 
all was hopeful, all was busy, and at remunerative wages, until 
the black pall of free trade was held up to the gaze of the peo- 
ple. When it was settled that the Democratic party was in 
power in all the branches of the Government, andif true to their 
pledges would revolutionize the industrial system of the country, 
fear seized capital, and an alarm spread all over the people. 


ible in a government like ours. Here, every - 
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Then it was that protests and petitions fell about the Committee 
of Ways and Means, not to change the tariff, as leaves fall to the 
ground in autumn. 

They recalled the days of poverty, want, and destitution that 
rested on the country in 1858 to 1861. They recalled the inability 
of the then Democratic Administration to meet the conditions 
that surrounded it. They did not forget the plaintive wail that 
the President sent up in his last message to Congress, when in 
despair, he said, The country is in a deplorable condition.” 
With the recollections of thesè chapters of history, is it strange 
that as this Congress prepares to repeat the experiment of free 
trade, that poverty stalks abroad and want is found in every 
community? Itis passing strange that any gentleman should 
attempt to fasten on the McKinley law the responsibility for the 
natural result of the Democratic tariff tinkering. Turn to your 
party’s declarations on this floor and find the cause. From your 
side in this debate has come the assertion that it is not a ques- 
tion of wages, but one of a free market to sell and buy in. Not 
the McKinley law, but the well-known methods of Democratic 
financiering is responsible for the condition of affairs that con- 
fronts this Congress at this hour. 

I asked a moment ago how you will raise a sufficient amount 
of revenue, providing this amendment fails to attach, for itis 
1 that a divided party is found in its advocacy. It is 
clear to my mind how it will be done. Resort to the old Demo- 
cratic method of financiering, issue bonds, as is to be done ina 
few days, unless stopped by the Knights of Labor by injunction. 
History repeats itself. In 1860, while the nation was staggering 
and floundering under a free-trade policy, a policy which the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] declared a few days ago 
was one of great prosperity, Mr. Buchanan appealed to Congress 
for authority to issue bonds and sell in order to meet the cur- 
rentexpenses. This, mark you, was in time of profound peace, 
and, too, in the prosperous days the gentleman from Illinois 
boasted of so feelingly. 

The bonds were issued and hawked about the markets for sale. 
The credit of the Government was not so good then as now, for 
some reason or other. Little strange, too, when you consider 
that the prosperity of a free-trade policy prevailed, a time of 

ure Democratic simplicity existed, and the superb system of 

mocratic financiering was managing affairs. After much 

trouble and some delay the bonds were sold at a discount of 12 
per cent, if my memory is correct. 

Soon after this feat of financiering was consummated, the Re- 
ublicans took possession of the Treasury. Soon after that, the 
ree-trade act was repealed, and, notwithstanding a great war 

raged for over four years which created a debt of ‘huge propor- 
tions, the protective laws enacted were the basis of a prosperity 
that started as soon as peace was restored and continued until a 
yearago. All these years of protection were marked by a growth 
of wealth and development of resources in an unexampled man- 
ner. 

New industries were started in every direction, labor was in 
demand at high wages. The mountains gave up their ores and 
coal, the valleys were dotted with mills, furnaces and forges, 
with thousands of busy men happy and cheerful in their toil. 
The smoke by day clouded the heavens as it ascended from the 
chimneys of industry, and the blazing fires lighted up the hills 
and valleys by night as new relays of men came to their cheer- 
ful task. No less busy were the agricultural districts, who were 
cultivating their fields, attending their herds and flocks, finding 
a profitable home market, supplying the great army of workmen 
in the factories, shops, and mills. 

As the country prospered and grew the tide of immigration 
set toward the setting sun to find homes upon the broad prairies. 
Soon by the power of brain and muscle the broad acres were 
subdued and brought into cultivation, yielding the golden grain, 
and the rich pasturage on other broad acres produced fat stock 
that surprised the markets because of their excellency. Com- 
fortable homes sprang up like magie all over the great North- 
west. The great mines were developed, and silver and gold re- 
warded the faithful, hardy miner as he tore his way into the 
bowels of the earth. Then the miner's cabin gave way soon 
toa comfortable cottage. Schoolhouses came in quick succes- 
sion, where his children were provided with instructors. No 
people were ever happier or more hopeful. 

Suddenly all changed, distrust, unrest, and uneasiness took 
possession of the public mind. Bank failures followed each 
other rapidly, the money went into hiding, the pulse of business 
was feverish and paralytic. Manufactories and mills began to 
close down. Workingmen for the first time in years, some for 
the first time in their lives, could not get employment. What 
caused this, gentlemen? I know the Presidentascribed it to the 

„Sherman purchasing act, that silver was at fault. I deny it. 
Time has proved that silver had nothing to do with it, unless it 


came from the unfriendly legislation enacted toward it during 
the first session of this Congress. 

The cause lay back of silver, its incipient cause may be found 
in the Chicago platform, in which it is declared your party 
would revolutionize the economic conditions of the country. It 
is true the Democratic party masqueraded behind silver for a 
time for the pur , as I believe, of hiding the real cause. I 
know it has been said a hundred times on this floor the people 
demanded a change and voted forachange. I am quite as cer- 
tain that the people now want another change, and that at the 
first opportunity will make it in such a manner as tostamp their 
disapproval upon the work of the majority of this body. 

My opinion is that the panic of lastsummer and the hard times 
of this winter were caused by the belief of the people that the 
Democratie party will redeem the pledge made in the platform 
at Chicago, both as to tariff and wild-cat“ money. They are 
deceived to some extent as to the first, for this bill is not a tariff 
for revenue only, but a sort of a bull in a china shop. As to the 
latter, time will tell how near the pledge will come to being re- 
deemed. 

Whatever the common people may think, it is clear the busi- 
ness men of the 1 bake alarmed at the prospect. This is 
demonstrated in the falling off of importations and consequent 
shrinking of the revenue. They are trimming their business 
so as not to suffer unnecessarily by the change that this bill pro- 
poses. The result of this state of affairs compels the Secretary 
of the Treasury to resort to the issue of bonds to keep up the 
current expenses of the Government. I said awhile ago that 
hisotry repeats itself. Mr. Cleveland’s Administration is the 

arallel of Mr. Buchanan’s, and he might truthfully say as did 
Bis predecessor, ‘‘the country is in a deplorable condition.“ 

Now, as then, the country is at peace; no extraordinary condi- 
tion of affairs exists. The same laws that yielded a sufficiency 
of revenue to pay all legal demands on the Treasury under Ben- 
jamin Harrison’s Administration are in force now. The same 
sources of revenue remain—no change whatever. No extraor- 
dinary demand for more money has arisen, and yet under the 
former the reserve was untouched, all demands were met and 
paid. The marts of trade and commerce were full and active, 
customs dues and revenue returns furnished ample funds for the 
necessities of the Government. Not only these things are true, 
but the industries of the country were beating and throbbing 
with a prosperity never excelled in our history. Labor was in 
8 in excess of the supply, and at a more remunerative rate 
of aik fed 9 5 any man on this floor ever knew of in our history. 

A use. 
oe is it now? A paralysis rests upon the industries, the 
fires are drawn from the furnaces, the mills are silent, the shops 
are closed, the operatives and workmen are idle, the streets of 
the cities are filled with hungry, cold men, women, and children, 
the poorhouses and jails are filled with petty criminals, whose 
necessities drove them to crime to supply their wants. The 
Treasury of the nation empty; the reserve, that isasacred fund, 
has been used to pay current expenses, the Secretary of the 
Treasury deliberately preparing to issue bonds of doubtful le- 
gality in order to prevent the paper of the nation from going to 

rotest. ; 
? These are some of the fruits of a tariff reform. These t 8 
have occurred in anticipation of what you willdo. What will 
be the full result of the affairs of the country when the Wilson bill 
becomes a law? 

It is within your power to call a halt; it is within your power 
to ARS the drift of public sentiment. Pass a joint resolution 
of this Congress declaring that the McKinley law shall not be 
disturbed or changed, and prosperity will come upon our 
stricken country as the rising sun adorns the morning in spring- 
time. [Applause.] 

I commend the words of the great commoner, James G. Blaine, 
for your consideration: 

PROPHETIC WORDS. 


J love my country and my countrymen. I am an American, and I rejoice 
every Say or my life that Iam. I onor, the general 9 my coun- 
try. and know that the worki: en of this country are the best paid, the 
best fed, and the best clothed of any laborers on the face of the earth. Many 
of them have homes of their own. They are surrounded by all the comforts, 
and many of the luxuries of life. I shudder, however, at the thought that 
the time must come when all this will be changed. When the great gody of 
workingmen in this land who are now so prosperous, will hear their wives 
and children cry for bread, and that the day must come when the factories 
and manufactories will shut down, and where there is now life and activity, 
sete will be the silence of the tomb. And the reason why this must be 
this: 

The great Southern wing of the Democratic ty is determined to es- 
tablish the doctrine of free trade in this land. ‘They will be assisted Af their 
Northern allies. The fight isnowon. There is a great body of visionary 
but educated men who are employed day by day in writing free-trade essays 
and arguments in favor of that doctrine, which find their way in wer 
newspaper in this land. The great body of our cece have never a — 


en themselves the suffering which results when protective bo es 
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are laid aside. Poisoned and excited by the wild statements of these writ- 
ers and the demagogic appeals of Democratic speakers, the result will be 
that in the very near future these forces which are now working will be 
sireng eiough. to defeat at the polls the party advocating the doctrine of 
on. 
rR must inevitably follow that uncertainty and doubt willensue. The busi- 
ness men of the country, fearing the destruction of caged pea le of protec- 
tion, will decline to in business, consequently shut down 
and the workingmen be thrown out of employment. The people will 
then see, as they have never seen before, that 8 not be prosperous 
and have work while this principle is threatened. the midstof their suf- 
fering they will learn that the only way they can be prosperous and happy. 
is to vote for the party that has built up the industries by which they have 
ed a livelihood, because they will then see clearly that when the manu- 
ry is shut down there is no demand for the only thing which they have 
to sell, and that is their labor. 


[Mr. TUCKER addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. COOMBS. Mr. Chairman, with the amendment of the 
income tax and the internal revenue bill now under discussion 
added to the tariff bill, we are supposed to have the completed 
wisdom of the Committee on Ways and Means in relation to the 
necessities of this Government. That committee is the one des- 
ignated by this House, and the only body under Government 
which has the authority to originate revenue bills to supply 
the wants of theGovernment. Let we find that, with all of their 
amendments and all these additions, they come before the House 
with a bill which confessedly leaves a large deficiency. 

I might stop right here in my speech without saying another 
word, as that statement should be a sufficient arraignment of the 
bill. It proves one of three things, that they have found the 
country too poor to support the Government, which we do not 
for a moment believe: or that the Committee on Ways apd 
Means has been incompetent, which we will not admit; or that 
they have attempted to work out in this bill a set of theories of 
their own and have failed. 

I submit to this committee whether it would not be a wise 
thing for them to ask the privilege of recalling the bill to their 
committee room for the purpose of proposing other means for 
supplying the revenue that is required. If their theories have 
fail , let them come down to cold, solid facts. This Govern- 
ment needs money, and needs it immediately. What have they 
done? The income tax does not puta dollar into the Treasury 
for seventeen months. 

What have they done with regard to the liquor provision in- 
creasing the tax I0 cents a gallon on whisky? They have offered 
a premium to the wnuk men not to P a dollar of tax, except 
for consumption, for eight years; an all this time the Govern- 
ment is clamoring for money with which to carry on its opera- 
tions. 

Mr. TATE. Mr. Chairman, may J interrupt the gentlemen for 
the purpose of making a suggestion in that connection? 

Mr. COOMBS. Les: if the suggestion does not take too mu 
of my time. I have not much time remaining. - 

Mr. TATE. I understand the whisky dealers have now in 
bond 134,000,000 gallons of whisky. Under the provisions of this 
bill do you not think they can take out their entire stock now in 
bond before the first day of the second month after i 
of this bill? Would not this have the effect of driving all of the 
smaller dealers in whisky out of the business, for the reason that 
those now having 134,000,000 gallons in bond would sell the 
whisky, upon which they had only paid a tax of 90 cents a gallon, 
whereas under the provisions of this bill the small dealers would 
be required to pay$1 after the firstday of the second month after 
the passage of this bill? 

Mr. COOMBS. I understand the point; but does the gentle- 
man suppose that any man in his 8 5 senses is going to pay 
from 5 to 6 per cent for money rhen e can get money from the 
Government for 2 per cent? t is just exactly what it amounts 
to; and I hope that all the calculations of the Committee on Ways 
and Means have not been on that same basis. 

There is internal evidence in that bill that while it is a bill for 
revenue reform, it has also been attempted to incorporate other 
theories upon which we are not all united. 

The gentleman from Nebraska [MR. BRYAN] upon this floor 
made the distinct statement that he hoped ay would not puta 
tax on sugar for the reason that it would make an income tax 
unnecessary. Now, 8 what authority had he to stand 
in the way of legislation that would yield needed revenues to the 
Government in order to earry out a theory of his own? Nor was 
that a theory recognized by the whole of the Democratic major- 
ity of that committee. Of the 11 Democrats in that sage Gagan 
6 voted for it, and it comes into this Committee of the ole, 
and is now to be atest of Democratic fealty that we should sup- 

rt this amendment atthe behest of these six men. I, for one, 
Poking the matter squarely in the face, can say to you gentle- 
men that IL can not submit to its being made a test of my De- 
mocracy. 

Mr. TURPIN. Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask the gen- 
tleman a question. ; 


Mr. COOMBS. No, no; you will have your own time, 

Mr. TURPIN, It will be a very short one, . 

Mr. COOMBS. I do not desire to be interrupted. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to say that there has been a funda- 
mental error on the part of that committee in this: they have 
not been willing to trust the people. Our friends on the other 
side of the House did a very shrewd thing as politicians and as 
protectionists; in one swoop they took off all the duty upon 
sugar from which the Government was realizing an enormous 
revenue, and took it off confessedly so that duties upon manu- 
factured goods could never be reduced. 

At the same time they increased the expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment enormously, and we know that on every appropriation 
bill that came into this House the highest figures N re- 
ceived the approvsl of the other side. That showed a policy on 
their part to decrease the revenues and to increase the expendi- 
tures. Now, I claim that it would have been the part of wisdom 
for us to have reversed that policy, to have temporarily reim- 

d a portion of the duty on sugar and decreased expenses. If 
we do not do that we fall into the very snare they have set for 
us, and we suffer for it. 

The trouble is that we have not enough confidence in the Amer- 
ican people. We are afraid of them. We are not willing to trust 
to their good common sense. They do not mind contributing 
moderately and reasonably to the expenses of the Government. 
They expect to pay their share. They are proud to have an in- 
terest in so d a Government as this, and if you should tell 
one of them to-day, ‘‘ You shall be from this time forward re- 
leased from all obligation to pay a cent for the support of the 
Government,” he would feel insulted. 

Now, what is the remedy which the gentlemen of the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means haye suggested? It is the income tax. 
Well, Mr. Chairman, I remember the old income tax. Do many 
of you remember it? I was in business in those times, inactive 
business; and when gentlemen say that the income tax can be 
enforced without espionage and without interfering with the 
business of the merchants, I tell them they wey that which is not 
true. I have seen the business of the city of New York pe 
lyzed on account of the income tax. I have seen the merchants 
of New York rembung piy fear on account of that tax, though 
they were perfectly willing and anxious to pay it. 

Iremember at one time when a man named Bailey was the 
collector of the tax on incomes, there had been rulings by his 
predecessor which the merchants had acted upon, when all at 
once came a reversal of those rulings, and merchants were 
dragged before him, their books seized, their business stopped, 
and everything thrown into confusion. I say to this committee 
again that tis tax can not be enforced without interfering with 
the course of business. The Committee on Ways and Means 
began with the intention of making this bill very moderate in 
its penalties, but they have ended by making it more drastic in 
its provisions than the old bill. [Laughter. 

When they tell us that this legislation will not bring con- 
fusion spon the business community, I tell them they do not 
know what business is. My colleague [Mr. CocKRAN] spoke 
this afternoon of the folly of comparing the rev of the 
contents of a trunk at the custom-houss to the revealing of a 
man’s business. Now, gentlemen, a man’s business secrets are 
his source of profit, and no man, however high-toned or liberal 
he may be in the conduct of his business, wants it all exposed 
even to a revenue collector, and he should not be called upon to 
ex it. There is no necessity for it, and such a necessity 
should not be created by law. 

In my address to this House on the 10th of this month, fear- 
ing that the income tax might at the last moment be incorpor- 
ated into this bill, I gave my views in relation to it. I shall 
not weary you by arepetition of them. I have not a word. to 
change in relation to my denunciation of it. It is bad in princi- 
ple and worse in practice. 

The gentlemen who have insisted upon attaching this income 
tax to the revenue-reform bill seriously embarrass the true friends 
of revenue reform, and its enemies on the other side of the House 
are assisting them in creating this embarrassment by resisting 
every conservative amendment and fastening on to it every ob- 
jectionable one. If we vote against this bill, coupling what we 
believe with what we do not believe, we vote against the 8 he 
portunity that we have to repeal the McKinley bill and knocking 
the shackles off of our industries. If this is defeated we give 
the Senate no opportunity to act upon the question of t re- 
srs You put us, who have been its friends in a false posi- 

on 

Mr. PENCE. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. COOMBS. Yes, sir. 

oo PENCE. The gentleman says that he will permita ques- 
tion. 


1894. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has not ex- 


ired. 
1 Mr. PENCE. The gentleman says that this is an inopportune 
time for the imposition of an income tax? 

Mr. COOMBS. Yes, sir. 

Mr.PENCE. In opening his address the gentleman suggested 
that the bill as reported by the Committee on Ways and Means 
left a large deficit to be covered. 

Mr. COOMBS. Does the income tax cover it? 

Mr. PENCE. That deficiency must be covered by the issue of 
bonds, by a tax on sugar, or a tax on incomes. 

Mr. COOMBS. The gentleman is making a speech. 

Mr. PENCE. No, Iam not. Which one does the gentleman 
from New York prefer—to issue bonds in time of peace, to puta 
tax on the sugar consumed by the people, or a tax upon incomes? 

Mr. DAVIS. Or some other tax? 

Mr. PENCE. Or some other? 

Mr. COOMBS. I have already covered that in my remarks. 

Mr. PENCE. I am asking it now, and I think we will make it 
clear. 

Mr. COOMBS. Iwill make it as clear as I can to you. I 
claim that it is an inopportune time on this account. The Dem- 
ocracy achieved a victory in the matter of tariff reform after 
qonts of hard fighting. We have arrived at a time when wecan 

vea reasonable tariff reform. We have the power. We have 
the Upper and Lower Houses, and we have the Executive. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina, Partially. 

Mr. PENCE. You have the majority in the House, in the 
Senate, and a majority of the Cabinet. 

Mr. COOMBS. Do you want me to answer your question? 

Mr. PENCE. . Yes, sir. 

Mr. COOMBS. Then do not interrupt me further. You are 
not satisfied to stop at tariff reform. ere is another theory 
back of that—the income tax, which is a favorite theory of many 
Democrats, and I do not throw stones at thenrfor that. They 
hold it honestly; it is part of their views. It has not been in- 
dorsed by the party. They try at this time, when we are en- 
deavoring to establish a revenue reform upon a permanent 
basis, to introduce that new element, upon which the country 
and the party are not united. I say that in doing that you are 
doing an unwise thing at an inopportune time. 

The country is restive under the changes of the tariff. In ad- 
dition to that you are adding to the inflammation by introducing 
this 3 Which certainly does not meet with general ap- 

roval. i 
p We can, however, feel that if we ultimately are obliged, in 
order to give tariff reform a chance, ta,votein the House for this 
bill, with this amendment added, that there is another body 
which must pass upon it, where more deliberate discussion will 

ive an opportunity for the elimination of errors, which can not 
had in this House, and unless we send them a bill they can 
not net at all. Ihave every assurance that the income tax will 
not pass that body. Our vote here now will not be the final vote 
in this House. This will be a partial relief to our embarrass- 
ment. But I urge you, gentlemen, before closing my remarks, 
to let tariff reform stand by itself; do not not embarrass it or us 
by insisting upon this amendment. 


[Mr. HAINES addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 
all DE ARMOND addressed the committee. See Appen- 


[Mr. HENDRIX addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, the subject of taxation is one 
that concerns everyone in this country and in ae commercial 
country. Itisa question of great importance. All commercial 
communities have found it necessary to establish governments 
for the protection of life and property; and it is found that these 
governments cost money. Itis also necessary that this money 
must insome way be raised; and there is no plan of raising money 
for the support of government except by taxation. Taxation 
consists of various sorts, direct and indirect. Taxation should 
be equal in order to be just. 

Now, the question arises, what form of taxation bears most 
equally upon the property of the country? I shall not speak of 
the protective tariff to-night. It seems to me that such a tariff 
isso absurd that it ought not to be discussed among sensible 
people, yet we find that it is discussed, and even advocated by 
the recipients of its benefits. How shall we raise the money 
If by tariff taxation, then from whom does the money come? 
Upon what class of the community does the burden of tariff tax- 
ation rest? For illustration let us suppose that I have ten gen- 
tlemen here on my left, each of whom has a thousand dollars, 
worth of wealth, and each of whom has six persons in his family. 

Tariff taxes, as all agree, rest on consumption. We tax con- 
sumption by means of the tariff. These ten men, then, have sixty 
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persons who are consumers, and therefore they must pay tariff 
taxes on the consumption of sixty persons. They have inthe ag- 
gregate $10,000 worth of wealth. Here on my right is one gen- 
tleman, with $10,000 worth of property and with six persons in his 
family. He pays tariff taxes on the consumption of six persons 
only. The other ten pay on the consumption of sixty persons, 
with $10,000 worth of property in theaggregate, the same amount 
that the one man has. In proportion to property, then, the ten 
men pay ten times as much taxes as the one man, though they 
own no more property than he does, In other words, property 
in many hands is taxed heavily; in few hands lightly. Now, let 
that one man be a millionaire, and compare his tariff taxes with 
those of these ten men, and the disparity becomes still more 
bia vee 

Tariff taxation rests mainly on men who have no incomes, or 
on men with small incomes. The most unequal way of collect- 
ing taxes is by the tariff system. Tariff taxation rests heavily 
upon men of little property and lightly upon men of large prop- 
erty. This being so, there ought to be some other form of tax- 
ation introduced in order to rectify and counterbalance this un- 
equal form of taxation. 

Now, I have here a large number of the very highest author- 
ities on 5 economy, which I will publish with my re- 
marks. ey all agree that a tariff should be superseded, or at 
least supplemented by some more equal form of taxation, and 
they all agree that the income tax is the best to compensate for 
the inequalities of tariff taxation. . 

The doctrine of Thomas Jefferson was alluded to this evenin 
by the distinguished gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMARE 
Jefferson says that you can counteract the inequalities and in- 
equities of the distribution of property by taxing large wealth 
heavy, smaller wealth lightly, and omitting the least.wealth 
entirely. That was the Democratic doctrine in the original 
formation of this Government. 

The letter of Jefferson that I have before me is dated Fontaine- ° 
bleau, Paris, October 28, 1785. Jefferson was then traveling in 
France. He saw the large estates there; he saw the peat P 
people; he began to think, and he came to the conclusion that 
we must get rid of the old doctrine of primogeniture, and also 
that we must preserve the equality of wealth among our prone 
in accordance with their earnings in the creation of wealth by 
taxing large wealth heavily, smaller wealth lightly, and the 
least wealth not at all. Hence the income tax is a just tax be- 
cause it rests on those wealthy men who escape tariff taxation and 
it omits those who are obliged to pay the tariff taxes. It ap- 
pears to me that this is exceedingly plain, and it is in accordance 
with the Democratic doctrine from the days of Jefferson to the 
present time. It is also in accordance with the Republican doc- 
trine and practice from 1863 to 1873. 

i 1 2 part of Mr. Jefferson's letter bearing on this subject is as 
ollows: 


FONTAINEBLEAU, FRANCE, October 28, 1785. 
* s $ s s * * 


I set out yesterday morning to take a view of this place (Fontainebleau). 
For this purpose I shaped my course toward the highest of the mountains 
sight, to the top of which was about a league. As soon as I had got clear of 
the town, I fell in with a poor woman walking at the same rate with myself 
and going the same course. Wishing to know the condition of the laboring 
poor I entered into conversation with her, which I be: by inquiries for the 
path which would lead me into the mountain, and ce proceeded to in- 
quiries into her vocation, condition, and circumstances. She told me she 
was a day-laborer, at 8 sous, or four pence ster the day; that she had two 
childrento maintain and to pay a rent of 30 livres for her house (which 
would consume the hire of seventy-five days); that often she could get no 
employment, and of course was without bread. As we had walked together 
nearly a mile and she had so far served me as a guide, I gave her on parting 
24 sous. She burst into tears of gratitude, which I co receive Was un- 
feigned because she was unable to utter a word. She had probably never 
before received so greatan aid. This little attendrissement with the soli- 
tude of my walk led me into a train of reflections on that unequal division of 
8 which occasions the numberless instances of wretchedness which 

had observed in this country, and is to be observed all over Europe. The 

‘operty of this country is absolutely concentrated in a very few hands, hav- 

ng revenues from half a million of guineas a year downward. 

These employ-the flower of the country as servants. Th: 


employ also a 
‘eat number of manufacturers and tradesmen, and, las 


„the class of 
aboring husbandmen; but after all these comes the most numerous of all 
classes, that is, the poor who can not find work. I asked myself what would 
be the reason that so many should be tted to beg who are willing to 
work, in a country where there is a very considerable portion of unculti- 
vated lands. Theselandsare kept idle mostly forthesakeof game. Itshould 
seem, then, that it must be because of the enormous wealth of the proprie- 
tors, Which places them above attention to the increase of their revenues by 
permitting these lands to be labored. Iam conscious that an equal division 
of property is impracticable; but the consequence of this enormous inequal- 
ity producing so much misery to the bulk of mankind, legislators can not 
invent too many devices for subdividing property, only care to let 
their subdivisions go hand in hand with the natural affections of the human 
mind. The descent of property of every kind, therefore, to all the children, 
or to all the brothers and sisters or other relations, in equal degree, is a pol- 
itic measure and a practicable one. 

Another means of silently lessening the inequality of rty is to ex- 
cept all from taxation below a certain point, and to tax the er portions 
of property in geometrical progression asthey rise. Wherever there are in 
any country uncultivated lands and unemployed poor, it is clear that the 
laws of property have been so far extended as to violate natural right. 
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earth is 
ment of 


ven as a common stock for man to labor on; if, for the encourage- 

ustry, we allow it to be appropriated, we must take care that 
other employment be furnished to those excluded from the appropriation. 
If we do not, the fundamental right to labor on the earth returns to the un- 
employed. It is too soon yet in our country to say that every man Who can 
not find employment, but who can find uncultivated land, shall be at liberty 
to cultivate it, paying a moderate rent; but it is not too soon to provide by 
every 3 means that as few as possible shall be without a little portion 
of land. The small landholders are the most ous part of a State.—Ban- 
91.405 History of the Constitution (unabridged), Volume 1, 1882, pages 463, 


Mr. Chairman, there is another point about this thing called 

roperty. Itneedsgreater protection as its amount in few hands 
ee I spoke here of ten men worth $10,000. Now, sup- 
pose there are ten thousand men worth a thousand dollars apiece 
and another man worth a million. Then when there comes a 
time that property must be protected; when there is turbulence 
in the country ora public enemy, these ten thousand are a militia 
among themselves and can defend themselves. They area mili- 
tary force, a great military force, and they can defend their own 
holdings; but how is it with the millionaire, who has property 
scattered about all over the country? He is but one man. He 
does not constitute a mili force; he is but a single recruit. 
and not a very good one at that [laughter], and if any part of his 
wealth is damaged or destroyed, the men who have constituted 
a militia for the protection of their own property must be taxed 
to pay the whole of the rich man’s losses, just as you all remem- 
ber was done when Pittsburg was burned years ago, and that 
community was saddled with a tax to pay it. 

Mr. PENCE. And the courts so held. 

Mr. DAVIS. And the courts held that the public must pay 
the losses. 

Mr. Chairman, tlie best possible way that a tax can be placed 
on men of great wealth, is an income tax, levied on the incomes 
from great wealth, rising in regular gradation, as incomes in- 
crease. An income tax can be adjusted to the man who has a 
large holding, or who receives a salary, just the same as the 
tariff is levied on the man who has a family of consumers and 
small property. 

It is impossible through tariff taxation to touch large wealth 
in any just degree. We, then, must have an income tax, as 
compensatory to the inequalities of the tariff. 

Then we should levy a tax on large legacies, or inheritances, 
5 W their amount as they pass over the graves of the 

olders. 

In the same line comes the tax which should be levied on large 
landed estates in proportion totheir value. In this way, accord- 
ing to Mr. Jefferson, we can touch large wealth heavily, light 
wealth less, and the smallest wealth not atall. Three forms of 
taxation on wealth—an income tax, a tax on large inheritances, 
and a tax on great landed estates. These taxes levied in that 
way will counterbalance the inequalities of tariff taxation. 

ut, Mr. Chairman, it is said that the income tax is an in- 
quisitorial tax. Suppose it is. You go to a man and require 
him to state his income, and if you are not satisfied with it you 
examine his bookkeeper and find what itis. But what of the 
tariff? I believe when people land in New York there is a sys- 
tem of collection which is very much more inquisitorial than 
this. You investigate a person’s dress, examine the hems of 
his garments, look under his finger nails to see if he has dia- 
monds concealed, and you feel just as Pat felt when he saw his 
trunk thrown open and all his goods scattered about the floor; 
he looked up at the Goddess of Liberty and then at his wealth- 
and being told that he must collect his property together him, 
self, he said, If this is liberty give me death.” Of course 
tariff taxes are not inquisitorial; honorable gentlemen will never 
agree to that. 

But it is said that gentlemen do not like to have their incomes 
known. Since we are all taxed to support the Government, it 
is to the interest of every man to know whether the other fellow 
has given his income in properly. We should all stand up for 
our rights and see that our neighbors pay what they pais to 

, and whenever a man is not willing to give in his income it 
D oniar for the community that his inzome be made known; it 
is not wrong to compel the revelation of the facts. 

Then it is said that men are not all bookkeepers. That may 
be partly true, but I think when a man has property that yields 
him $4,000 a year income he should learn how to keep books. 
Most of them have learned, so that the statement is not strictly 
true. 

They say an income tax is a war tax. Mr. Chairman, did you 
ever think of it that the expenses of the war are not over, and 
that until the expenses of the war were paid the income tax 
ought not to have been repealed? We are paying now about 

a million dollars per day in consequence of the war. The 
guns have ceased firing, but the expense of firing the guns has 
not ceased. 


defraying these expenses on account of the interest of a half 
billion dollars of debt and the pensions of our soldiers. Weare 
paying out now half a million dollars per day for every work- 
ing day in the year in consequence of the war. 

en the war is over and all the financial requirements of 
the war shall have ceased, then, and not till then, should we 
talk about off the war taxes. But these great rich gen- 
tlemen pay nothing under a tariff tax. There are said to be 
85,000 men who own considerably more than half of the wealth 
of this country who escape nearly all tariff taxes; and they would 
be very glad to escape the income tax also. And yet they tell 
us that if you take the tariff off the poor man, the poor man 
would feel very much slighted, and that he had no interest in 
the Government. 

Thirty-one thousand men are estimated to own one-half of the 
property of this country, and pay very little tariff taxes. They 
only pay on the consumption of 31,000 families, and the other 
half of the wealth of the nation in the handsof the other 70,000,- 
000 people pays double taxes. If the property of the rich men 
of this country escapes the tariff taxes, and if we ask that it 
shall pay in some form, they grumble and kick, as we say out 
West, like a bay steer.” 

Mr. Chairman, they tell us there would be great difficulty in 
collecting the income tax. Why, I should think honorable gen- 
tlemen of wealth would consider it an honor to pay taxes, as they 
say the poor man does. No honest man would wish to evade a 
just income tax. Let they say that the millionairesare the vi 
men whowould evadeit. The fact isthereis no class which will 
not evade taxes if possible, and the poor men will not consider it 
an insultif rich men are compelled to bear their just share of the 
burdens of government. But, Mr. Chairman, let me tell you a 
secret; there is no man so much against the paymentof a tax as 
the man who has not and can not get the money. Such a man 
is Lee ge taxpayer. Show me a man who has a rich income an- 
nually, and witha regular organized government to manage him 
and I will guarantee that he will pay his just share of lawful 
taxes for the support of the Government‘ 

An income tax taxes a man who hus the money. No matter 
what his disposition to evade may be, he can pay it and he will 
pay it with less difficulty than the man who has no money at all 
and can not getit. There are several ways in which an income 
tax may be easily and Srg collected. Iam not going now 
to defend the details of the bill now before the House; I am 
talking on general principles. 

We already have a set of revenue collectors in all parts of the 
country; they are inquisitorial enough in their character to 
know how to collect the tax on whisky and tobacco and varioũs 
other things. They sell certain licenses, eto. They must exer- 
cise inquisitorial powers to find out who are to be taxed. They 
often take possession of a man’s whisky, lock it up, and put the 
key in their pocket. Is not that inquisitorial? Is not that in- 
terfering with a man’s business? I suppose itis. Yet everyone 
justifies that species of taxation and that mode of collection. 

These same officers may collect the income tax,sothat we need 
have very few, if any, additional officers. Besides that, the lo- 
eal officers who now collect the municipal, county, and State taxes 
may be employed to assist in the collection of the income tax. 
There are various ways to arrange this matter so that we may tax 
the men who have the money, and we can get at them easily. 
After alittle practice we shall find less difficulty in collecting 
the income tax than any other tax, far less difficulty than we 
now have collecting tariff taxes, and less meddling with personal 
and private atfairs. 

There is another point in this matter, and itis a very serious 
one. In every country that we read of in the history of the past, 
which have declined and fallen like the Roman Empire did, it 
has been found that there were in the . two great dan- 
gerous classes the very wealthy few and the very poor many 
the dangerously rich and the suffering poor. It is common 
when these troubles are coming on for the very rich to lay the 
blame on the poor persons of the community; yet we Have the 
strongest authority for the position that ordinarily the poor 

ople are right when they complain. Mr. Froude, the English 

istorian, says that the endurance of the inequalities of life by 
the poor is the marvel of human society. The great Mirabeau 
says: 

When the people complain the people are always right. 

Thomas Jefferson says: 


lacs people never right their wrongs as long as their wrongs are suffer- 
able. 


Others have said that the people can not see but they can feel; 
that they know nothing of their distresses until they begin to 
feelthem. They feel them in their pockets when their pockets 


I supposed that the income tax was intended to | are empty; they feel them in their stomachs when they are hun- 


raise revenue to defray the expenses of the war, but we are still | gry; they feel the grip of the constable in the form of an evic- 
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tion; then they begin to wake up. Our people are now feeling 
all of these sensations, and they are waking up. 

The dangerously rich classes arise from several causes. How 
come they to exist? I will give you only twoor threeexamples. 
We hear something of Mr. Andrew Carnegie. I understand 
that he belongs to a company engaged in the manufacture of 
iron and steel in Pennsylvania. I think that company reported 
one year—I have seen it so stated—that they made 85,000, 000 

rofits in that year—a very prosperous year, no doubt; and 1 
ve heard that Mr. Carnegie reported a million and a half dol- 
lars as his share of the profits. Why should these men become 
so wealthy in so brief a time? Because of the protective tariff, 
which has paid all the wages of their laborers two or three times 
over, so that they have been getting their labor for nothing, 
and two or three times more than the wages of their labor be- 
sides. 

There was a protective tariff on the industries of the Carnegie 
company—a protective tariff to protect the laboring men, they 
say. Yes, toprotectlabor. Go back to the old slavery days and 
you never heard of a man who became a millionaire from the 

rofits of slave labor. Yet we have here enough money saved 
in one year—saved from the bones and muscles and sinews of 
8,000 men—to make five new millionaires in one year. Saved 
from the labor of 8,000 imported Europeans, under laws enacted 
for the purpose of protecting American labor! 

There is another way of creating millionaires: I will give you 
one case, because I am so well acquainted with it. e the 
Union Pacific Railroad, which passes my door. The people of 
the United States have paid theentire costof building the Union 
Pacific Railroad two or three times. The Government of the 
United States donated to the Union Pacific Company 12,800 
acres of land and $16,000 in United States bonds for each mile 
of road on the level prairies: and when they struck the moun- 
tains they received $48,000 per mile instead of $16,000. 

The lands were sold at $3 an acre, net. The com real- 
ized on the Government appropriation, in cash, over $54,000 per 
mile, more than twice the cost of the road and equipments. After 
paying to the company twice for building the road, then we 
gave them the road. After that the company have loaded the 
road with acapitalization of $105,000 per mile. The aggregate 
result of the Union Pacific deal was several scores of sawiy 
made millionaires. These millionaires were made by fraud, at 
the expense of the people. And the proceeds of the road, the 
bonds and the stocks, are continually creating annually brood 
after brood of other new millionaires. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, to make a long story short, I will say 
there is now resting on the railroads of the United States, in the 
form of bonds and stocks, a burdenof $10,000,000,000. It is safe 
to say that one-half of that incomprehensible burden is water— 
interest and dividend bearing bonds and stocks created by fraud. 
When the fraudulent stocks and bonds composing that water 
were -issued, the proceeds were enough to make thousands of 
new millionaires, and the annual proceeds of that ocean of water 
are continually adding to our magnificent stock of millionaires. 

Mr. Chairman, I can not now pursue this matter further, but 
I have indicated the class of dangerously rich men whom I would 
compel to pay an income tax for the relief of the laboring poor, 
who are now ground to the earth with those tariff burdens which 
can not be made to touch the rich. 

Mr. Chairman, I call attention to the following documents 
bearing on the subject under discussion: 


PROF. AMASA WALKER ON INCOME TAXES. 


Prof. Amasa Walker, formerly of Amherst College, in his 
able work entitled, The Science of Wealth,” says: 


It is unnece: tosay that this tax is in perfect accordance with the first 
maxim laid down by Adam Smith that “every man should be taxed accord- 
ing to the revenue he derives under the state,” and also consistent with 
ary 3 = have 5 Me ‘clear and plain“ to the con- 

tor an every other person. e income: tax r knows when and 
pert much he pays; andit can be collected as conveniently and as 9 
y as any other. 
This kind of tax was established in England in 1798, during the wars with 
Napoleon, but was abolished soon after the close of that struggle. About 
1848, however, 


the Government, finding its revenues fall short of the expendi- 
restored the tax; and it has been continued to the present time. 

This tax was unknown, we believe, in the United States until the civil war, 
when it was laid by Congress, and has been continued thus far (1870). Total 
amount collected for the year ending June 30, 1865, was 820,740. 451. 38; while 
the whole internal revenue for the same time was €211,129,529.17; so that the 
income tax produced nearly 10 per cent of the amount. 

Of all modes of taxation this is the most just and equitable. Every man 
can afford to pay according to his income, and ought todo so. There is no 
other perfect standard of taxation; none other which does not inflict more 
or less of hardship and injustice. 

The tax comes upon the annual priyate revenue of each year, out of which 
the Government should receive its share for the annual revenue of the 
state. If the private revenue is increased, so should be the contribution to 
the public revenue; if the former is diminished. the latter should be also. 
This is fair and just. Were it to supersede all other forms of taxation, pre- 
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fect STARI would be established; property and labor would bear each its 
just s of the public burdens. To do this, it would be necessary to ascer- 
tain the income of every man; of every laborer, whether his wages amounted 
to $100 or $1,000 a year; of every professional man; of every operative, male 
or female; every capitalist, banker, merchant, and mec! c. Upon the 

‘oss income, thus ascertained, the general tax should be levied, pro rata. 

this way, it is clear equality, as far as that is practicable, would be estab- 
lished; and each member of the community would be made to bear his just 
proportion, and, of course, would be obliged to save in his expenditures to 
that amount. 

The objection to this form of taxation is the difficul rtaining 
what a person’s income actually is. In the first place it is said that many 
do not know their affairs so as to be able to state their true income. There 
is doubtless much of truth in this; but the very fact that such a tax is cer- 
tain to be enforced every year will, in a short time, remove this difficulty to 
a considerable extent. because men will be compelled so to keep their 
accounts as to know what they or lose. The operation of the law in 
this respect, therefore, is favorable to private interest; since the more in- 
telligent a man is in regard to his affairs, the better for him. Such, we be- 
lieve, has been the operation of the income tax in England. 

Secondly. It is said that some men will be mest in their disclosures 
and statements, and therefore acorrect result can not be reached. 

That many men are dishonest there can be no doubt; but, when the law 
taxing encomes is regularly enforced from year to year, the difficulty of con- 
cealment, on the part of the taxpayer, is constantly increasing. neigh- 
bors and competitors in business have an eye upon him, if they believe he is 
making false statements; and he can not long escape detection. Besides, 
as a man may be put under oath (and, by the way, ought always to be), the 
crime of perjury must be committed with every misrepresention of his af- 
fairs. This immense difference between the reported incomes of the United 
States in 1864 and those of 1863, even after allowing for the general rise of 
prices, serves to give an idea of the advance that will naturally be made in 
the application of the income tax. 

The third objection made is, that men do not always like to have their in- 
comesknown. But whyshould they not? We have already said that, in the 
matter of taxation, all are copartners, having a pro rata interest. What 
one does not pay, others must. All, therefore, may rightfully demand such 
information as shall furnish the means of assessing a correct tax. 

Besides this, an income tax well enforced will be the means of d a 

amount of information most important in regard to the credits which 
b ess men are required to give. e position and ability of every man 
will be better understood. is not an unimportant consideration. It 18 
difficult to see any reason for objecting to a losure of income for taxa- 
tion which does not equally apply to the disclosure of property forthe same 
purpose. 
Estimated income.—But it may be said that the income-tax principle would 
not work well in some communities, because a considerable share of its 
wealth produces no income, and therefore would gountaxed; that this is es- 
y so in the new States, where vast quantities of land are held which 
yield no income whatever. 

But this is a mistaken view of the matter. If these lands are appreciating 
from year to year—and, as a general fact, owing to the increase of popula- 
tion, they are—the income from them is as real as any other; but it is a de- 
ferred income, which is sure to come in the end. All such pro y, whether 
in city lots or farms, should, if an income tax only were levied, be estimated 
yearly, to its increasing value, and be assessed upon that prin- 

e. 

e do not advocate the adoption of the income tax as a substitute for all 
other modes of taxation; our rp is to show that, sofar as practicable, 
it is the most just and economical mode of raising a revenue. 


PROF. PERRY ON INCOME TAX. 


In Elements of Political Economy, by Arthur Latham Perry, 
LL.D., is found the following: 


Direct taxes are laid either on income or expenditure. An income tax, if 
the exact amount of income could in all cases be ascertained, would be a 
perfectly unexceptionable form of taxation. The only sources of income 
are three, wages, profits, rents. I do not think that gifts are legitimately 
taxable; they lie outside the fleld of exchange; they spring from 175 S 
from benevolence, from duty; and while exchange must olim all that fair! 
belongs to it, it must be careful not to throw discouragements into the ad- 
jacent but ct field of morals. Hence, it may well be questioned 
whether l es, ueathments, gifts to charitable and educational insti- 
tutions, and gifts to Individuals proceeding from friendship, gratitude, or 
other such impulse, are properly subject totaxation. Theproperty is taxa- 
ble in the s of the donor, and may be in the hands of the recipient, but 
the e trom the one to the other ought to be unobstructed by a tax. 

G then 1 and plunder, which is out of the question, the sources 
are few and simple, andthere is no 1 in every man's ascertain- 

annual income Because this income, exactly ascer- 
gains of his exchanges for that year, a tax 
upon that income is the fairest of all ible forms of taxation, and ht, 
I think, be made with advantage, in time to supersede all other forms. e 
late national income tax was new in this country, and for certain reasons, 
not inherent in the nature of the tax, became unpopular in influential quar- 
ters, and was discontinued; but the English have found their income tax to 
be for more than thirty years the most uniform, unfailing, expansive, and 
responsive to control of all their fiscal expedients. Their rate has varied 
from four to sixteen pence to the pound of income. In 1857 it realized $80,- 
255,000. In 1866 our own national income tax realized $60,804,135. The Ger- 
mans, too, are now applying an income tax as one of their sources of rey- 
enue. 

Besides the complete harmony of an income tax with the general ci- 
ples of taxation, as already unfolded, it has a grand advantage over all other 
forms of taxation in that it has no tendency to disturb prices. Were there 


of asce 


no taxation except on incomes, and were the incomes htly rendered, the 
prices of eve: hing would be just as if there were no taxes. Taxation 
would then be like t equally on all points and con- 


e 1 

sciously on none. It is through tricks wrought on prices that the greatest in- 
justice is done and suffered in this country at present; a deprecſated pa 
money, for example, raises some prices and not others, and some prices 
fore others, and thus distributes its mischiefs unequally. The protective“ 
tariff taxes play fantastic tricks with prices, some and Pipers | 
others, thus working monstrous injustice on a great scale; and almost 
forms of taxation become unequal and unjust through their diverse action 
on prices. But a universal income tax, properly levied and fully responded 
to oy the payers, would have no influence at all upon prices, could by no pos- 
sibility do injustice, and would be certain to be very productive. 

Another great advantage of an income tax in sucha country as this would 
be that all men would keep accounts, more orderly methods of b 
would prevail, men would know better where they stand themselves and 
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whom of others to trust, failures would be less frequent, and everything 
would be more known and above board. 

In this country. where taxes have to be paid, first to the local municipal- 
ity, then to the State, and last to the nation, income taxes, were all others 
abolished, would have this immense advantage, that the municipality might 
ascertain the incomes once forall, the State and nation merely an additional 
per cent for themselves, or better still, by ble arrangement. neither 
party yielding its inherent right to tax, one set of officials ape ascertain and 

‘collect the tax for all three governments once for all. Anobjection has been 
raised from the publicity resulting from an income tax. is no objec- 
tion, inasmuch as every man has a right to know that his neighbors are con- 
tributing to support the Government pro rata with himself. 

In bearing upthe burden of Government all citizens are copartners, and 
in this view each has a right todemand a look into the books of the others. 
Another objection has been raised that men will not give in a true return of 
their income. Ah! But they can be made to do so, as the forms are per- 
fected. as fraudulent returns are promptly 3 by additional assess- 
ment and collection, and as the memory and conscience of the payers are 
8 by the action of a healthful public opinion brought to bear through 

© annual publication of the list of their returns. Men are not so isolated 
from each other as that a man’s ssn age do not know pretty well the gen- 
eral amount of his income There is the additional security of an oath, of 
the fear of punishment, and of the wish to stand well with one’s class. At 
the worst, it may be said that evasions and fraud accom also ail other 
forms of taxation. No fair experiment has yet been made in this country 
with an income tax; special reasons made the late law obnoxious; but it the 
system were anently established in lieu of all others, the practical dimi- 
culties under it would grow less and less every year. It may be long before 
we shall ever come to but the truth remains that income taxes are the 
zustest of taxes. 

ADMISSIONS OF AN OPPONENT. 


Mr. Frederick C. Howe, in an article against the income tax, 
published in the Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science,” for January, 1894, admits the following: 


Several proposals have been made recently looking to the rehabilitation 
of the income tax, and such a measure would have strong support in the 
Western States. The tax has much to defend it, and theoretically it ap- 
pears to be the most equitable of taxes. The burdens which it imposes are 

pable and likely to induce a more careful scrutiny into public affairs: it 
ascertainable in amount and not hidden from view of the payer by enter- 
ing into cost; it is not cumulative; does not interfere with business rels. 
tions, and does not suene upon the limit of subsistence of those possess- 
ing but small incomes, as do the customs and excise taxes. Thus it satisfies 
most thoroughly that canon of taxation which prescribes equality of sacri- 
fice on the part of the citizens. 


o kd * è $ * a 


first reference to the income tax in American annals is to be found in 
Paty l report of Secretary in 1815, in which he advocates the im- 
position of the income duty, along with many others, as temporary war du- 
ties for the support of the Treasury during the continuation of hostilities. 
No attention seems to have been to this Seen however, and it does 
not appear that ny attempt was made from this time down to the outbreak 
of the civil war to derive revenue from internalsources. Even at this latter 
time it is a matter of some surprise, in view of the general hostility of the 
American people to any tax which savors of — — that Con- 
should have had recourse to the income tax at the extra session called 
Turing the summer of 1861, when it imposed the direct or apportioned State 
t had been made to open up those sources of in- 
formed the basis oi the ear excise systems of 

Hamilton and Gallatin. 


this may be explained in part by the prevalent belief in the éar 
5 of the: rebellion and by the desire on the part of Congress vax 
the administration to devise a system which would be but sige ore? im- 
mediately productive, and would not interfere with industry. e duties 
im the measure were not. however, onerous, Thus all incomes not 
nontaxable, while incomes exceeding that 
amount were mace taxable at the uniform rate of 3 per cent. Incomes de- 
rived from public securities, however, paid but 1} per cent, unless held by 
resident abroad, when 5 per cent was deducted. The tax was 
schedules prepared for the 8 and was to be based 

u receipts for the precoding year, irrespective of their source. 

ut despite the fact that the income tax was despoiled by fraud and eva- 


W. o. many 
eth for objects for taxation. Th 


tax, and before any attem 
direct taxation which 


year — y 
urces. 
rene! ts were derived from this 
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oyeržij per cent. f AND PROPERTY TAX LAW. 


Mr. Chairman, I submit the following outline of an income and 

property tax law: 7 s 
t. On all incomes of individuals amounting to $4,000 per 
annum or over, but not exceeding $10,000, 1 per cent per annum. 

Second. On all incomes of individuals amounting to $10,000 
per annum, but not exceeding $30,000, 2 per cent per annum. 

Third, On all incomes of individuals amounting to $30,000 per 
annum, but not exceeding $60,000, 34 per cent per annum. 

Fourth. On all incomes of individuals amounting to $60,000 
per annum, but not exceeding $100,000, 6 per cent per annum. 

Fifth. On all incomes of individuals amounting to $100,000 per 
annum or over, 10 per cent per annum. 

Sixth. On all legacies,and gifts to heirs of estates, and all in- 
heritances of properties, and values of all sorts, counted in the 
aggregate, before division among the heirs, there is hereby au- 
thorized and levied taxes as follows: On all legacies or inher- 
itances of $50,000 or over but less than $100,000, a tax of 5 per 

` cent; on all legacies of $100,000 or over, a tax of 10 per cent per 
annum. 

Seventh. On all lands and landed estates held by individuals, 
firms, or corporations there is hereby authorized. and levied taxes 
as follows: On estates of the value of $10,000 or over (not count- 


ing improvements) but less than $50,000, 2 per cent per annum; 
on estates of the value of $50,000 or over (not counting improve- 
ments) but less than $100,000, 4 per cent per annum; on estates 
of the value of $100,000 or over (not counting improvements), 6 
per cent per annum. : 

Mr. MADDOX. Mr. Chairman, I have been a constant at- 
tendant and a quiet listener upon the debate that has been 
progressing in regard to the bill that has for its purpose the 
reduction of taxation. and to provide revenue for the Govern- 
ment, and for other purposes. It seems to have been forgotten 
by some extreme men that the purpose of this bill is twofold; 
that of reducing taxation, and at the same time raising sufficient 
revenue to run this Government. 

When we stop to consider the real condition of affairs that con- 
fronts us, every thinking man must confess that the duty that 
has been confided to the Committee on Ways and Means has been 
an arduous one and surrounded with many difficulties. They are 
charged with the duty of reducing taxation; at the same time 
they are confronted with the charges of the Government, which 
in substance are about four hundred and sixty millions, and the 
expenditures of the Government exceeding the receipts of the 
Treasury, according to the report of Secre Carlisle, with a 
considerable deficit already staring us in the face, and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury proposing to raise money for current ex- 
penses by the sale of bonds, and when we consider this condition 
of financial affairs under the present high rate of tariff duties of 
the McKinley bill, thinking men will begin to realize what a tre- 
mendous task has been assigned the Committee on Ways and 
Means. The reduction of taxation under such circumstances 
seems to be impracticable. 

If this committee had been called upon to forma bill according 
to Democratic ideas in 1888, when Mr, Cleveland turned over the 
Administration to the Republicans, their duties would not have 
been surrounded with so many difficulties. With an overflow- 
ing Treasury they could have gone forward in the good work of 
tariff reduction to such an extent as would have mot the hearty 
approval of the most extreme tariff reformer. But under four 
years of Republican rule, beginning with an overflowing Treas- 
ury, a surplus that was so large as to cause alarm in the busi- 
ness circles of the country, they turned over to us on the 4th 
day of March last a looted Treasury with large additional obli- 
gations fastened upon the country in the way of pensions and 
other charges, and with a tariff tax so high that in many in- 
stances it amounted to prohibition. 

In fact, their recklessness and mismanagement had brought 
the Government upon the verge of bankruptcy. So certainly 
was this true that the Secretary of the Treasury had already 
prepares millions of dollars’ worth of bonds which would have 

n put on the market of the country had they secured the 
signature of President Harrison, to defray the reckless expend- 
itures of the Republican party and to protect the Government 
from bankruptcy. It is under these circumstances that the 
Democratic party came into power, pledged to the reduction of 
the tariff taxes. It is under these circumstances that the ma- 
jority of the Committee on Ways and Means are charged with 
the duty of preparing a bill to raise a revenue to meet the enor- 
z 1 of Republican legislation. Surely this is a diffi- 
cult task. 

If it were possible to reduce the expenditures of the Govern- 
ment to any very great degree, then the oe would be easily 
solved, but that seems to be impracticable at present. The enor- 
mous pension roll, that hangs like a loadstone on this country, 
seems to have fastened its hold, vampire-like, upon the y 
politic, and promises to grow larger instead of less. The reve- 
nues of this Government must reach the enormous sum of four 
hundred and sixty millions. This is a condition, and not a theory, 
and one that should address itself to the judgment of every man 
in this body. 

The Committee on Ways and Means has very properly framed 
a bill which is, so far as the circumstances would justify, in the 
interest of the poor people of this country. They have taken 
the tax from the necessities of life and have in many instances 
placed them upon the luxuries of life, but even this change of 
burdens will not provide a sufficiency of revenue to run the Gov- 
ernment, According to their account, there will be a deficiency 
of about eighty millions. This must be made up in some way, 
It is insisted by some that the tax should be laid on sugar, This 
is a necessity, and the committee, in favor of equal and exact 
justice to ail, have refused to comply with these demands, but 
prefer the bill now offered as an amendment, which provides for 
an additional tax of 10 cents on whisky, a tax on cigarettes, 
and a tax on net incomes of over 34,000. 

This tax upon income seems to have excited the righteous in- 
dignation of our much-protected friends. They all sorts 
of objections to this feature of the bill. 

John Stuart Mill, in his work upon the Principles of Political 
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Economy, after discussing the income tax at length, condenses 
this subject as follows: ; 
The bestof taxes, if people were all honest. 


As it is, it falls most heavily on the conscientious, 
Should be reserved for an emergency. 


Are we to be prevented from lovyinga tax because people are 
not all honest, or because the tax so levied falls most heavily 
upon the most conscientious? Ifso, every State in this Union 
should repeal its laws in regard to the taxation of personal prop- 
erty. Now, we can not make men honest, but we should not be 
deterred from making a law because some dishonest persons will 
evade its enforcement by perjuring themselves rather than pay 
tax. Every State in this Union, without excepticn so far as 
know, is compelled to accept the sworn statement of the person 
iving in personal property, and that in thousands of instances 
t has been unfairly and unjustly levied no one ever doubted, 
and even where real estate is given in by the owner the same 
charge may frequently be made, but who ever heard of any State 
proposing to repeal its laws upon this account? ¢ 

Yet it isa fact that one of the main objections urged against 
this bill is that the tax can not be collected: that it will be 
evaded. Is there any law in existence or has there ever been 
one that was not violated? Murder is a crime and against the 
law of both God and man, and yet these laws are violated every 
day, and so are hundreds of other statutes violated and evaded, 
but a man who would undertake to repeal these laws because 
they are violated or evaded would have up-hill business. 

Another objection to the amendment is its inquisitorial 
features. Under the law of Georgia every man is furnished 
with a list of questions that pertain to every conceivable kind 
of property which he can possibly hold or possess, and he is re- 
quired to give full and complete answers to each and every 
question, and swear tothesame. I presume that a statute of this 
character prevuilsin most of the States. These statutes are inquis- 
itorial, and ought to be. No honest man will object to giving 
in his property at its full and fair valuation, and adishonest one 
should be compelled by law to do so. Noone, as far as I know, has 
objected to these statutes because they are inguisitorial; but the 
wealthy classes to whom the provisions of this bill, if adopted, 
is intended to apply, consider it impertinent and inquisitorial 
when they are asked to state on oath what their net income is. 
This objection is utterly untenable. That the burden will fall 
most heavily upon the honest man is not confined to an income 
tax, but applies to all classes of taxation where the valuation of 
property is left to the person himself. . 

But it is claimed that such a tax should never be resorted to 
except in an emergency; that itis a war tax, and that no emer- 
gency now exists that requiressuch a levy, yet gentlemen who 
take this position ignore the fact that the internal-revenue 
tax upon whisky included in this bill is a war measure enacted 
during the civil war to raise revenue for the Government, which 
has been in force ever since, and no statute ever enacted in this 
country has caused more suffering, misery, and inhuman treat- 
ment in its enforcement than this, and yet we hear no objection 
to this measure on this account. The national banking system 
now in force in this country was a war measure, yet we hear no 
er to this system on that account from the opponents of 

e bill. 

I contend, Mr. Chairman, that the necessity and the emer- 
gency for this tax is demanded by the results of the war and by 
egislation that grew out of it. We have to-day millions of in- 
debtedness fastened upon us as a result of the war. Vet when 
we come to make up the deficit in the Treasury and to provide 
funds for the paying of these enormous claims, it is objected to 
because it is a war measure. If this measure would be justifi- 
able in raising revenue to carry on the war then I contend that 
it is justifiable to levy it to pay a war debt. The great bulk of 
the indebtedness of foreign nations was contracted on account 
of the various wars engaged in by them, and yet we find from 

information furnished through the State Department that in 
nearly every civilized nation an income tax prevails and is en- 
foreed, and that ya ce amounts of revenues are raised in that 
way. But we are told that no emergency exists that authorizes 
the enactment of such a law. : 

Under the present system of taxation that has prevailed for 
years we find that the landowners, tenants, and croppers of this 
country are growing poorer at the setting of every sun. This 
fact is undeniably true, although it is claimed by the Republican 
party that the great protective tariff system was built up in this 
country for the benefit of the American workman. We find him 
after thirty years of this protection unable to sustain himself 
for six months during these hard timesand relying upon charity 
od ue 2 We find the wealth of this country centered mainly in 

e . 

So under these circumstances the Ways and Means Committee 
have been justified in departing from the beaten path laid down 


by their Republican brethren, and in inaugurating a new 

tem which promises to some extent to relieve this class, and if 
in doing so they call upon the wealthy classes to come to the 
rescue of these poor people and 211 to bear the burdens of this 


country, it is nothing but just and right, and the emergency 
under these circumstances justifies, in my judgment, the enact- 
ment of this law. But it is claimed that it is not right to tax 
thrift and economy; to shift the burdens of state from the thrift- 
less man to the shoulders of the saving and successful man. All 
things being equal in this country, no favored classes by law, 
and as an original proposition, I confess as a Democrat that this 
objection would be most difficult to overcome, but such is not 
the case. I would to God that it was. Thirty-two years ago this 
was & prosperous country. 

Wealth was distributed equally and alike all over this land. 
Taxes upon imports were collected for revenue only. Appro- 
priations that were made by the Government were equally dis- 
tributed throughout the Government. The yoke of taxation was 
light. Then the proponon that frugality and industry should 
not be discouraged by taxation would have been a dificult one 
to overcome. But let us state the proposition fairly. This bill 
proposes to tax all net incomes in excess of $4,000, so it will be 
seen that this sum is sufficient to provide the number of persons 
ordinarily supported from a single income with the requisites of 
life and health, and even in luxury. So it will never reach any 
person who is not able to bear it. 

Now, what is the justification for such a tax? It should not be 
levied for spite or revenge, but if the necessities and the circum- 
stances justify it, then it ought to be done, and no one should 
hesitate to vote for it, for surely the people on whom it would 
fall will not be made to suffer by reason thereof for one thing 
that is necessary to life or its enoymons, and if it can be shown 
that it is rightand proper, then let us passit. Now, Mr. Chair- 
man, I have just said that for some years prior and upto the be- 

ing of the civil war this country was prosperous, and the 
wealth distributed equally in diferent sections, and there were 
not two men perhaps in all the Union that were worth a million 
dollars. Yet this nation had existed for seventy-five years. 
The farmers of the country were prosperous, out of debt, and 
were the holdersof nearly half the wealth of this country. Now 
we find from the most reliable statistics we have that over 50 
per cent of the American farms are now mortgaged for over 60 
per cent of their value, with the number rapidly increasing. In 
this connection I give a table. 

In 1850 the assessed wealth of the United States was $3,000,000- 
000; of this the farmers were worth 85,000,000, 000. 

In 1860 the assessed wealth was $16,000,000,000; of this the farm- 
ers were worth 87,000, 000, 000. z 

In 1870 the assessed wealth was $30,000,000,000; of this the farm- 
ers were worth $11,000,000,000. 

In 1880 the assessed wealth was $45,000,000,000; of this the farm- 
ers were worth 812,000,000, 000. 

In 1890 the assessed wealth was 862,000, 000, 000; of this the farm- 
ers were worth 815,000,000, 000. 

From this $15,000,000,000 deduct the $6,000,000,000 of mo: 
indebtedness, and it will leave the farmers worth only about 
$9,000,000,000. 

Now, this table shows where the poverty exists; that just after 
the late war the farmers owned over one-half of the wealth of the 
country, yet in twenty-five years they have been robbed of all 
except about one-sixth. 

This state of affairs could not exist under equal laws. The im- 
mense amount of wealth that has been drained from the wealth- 
eases of this country is enormous, and no explanation of it 

or can be satisfactory except the special legislation in behalf 
of the few, enabling them to lay a tax upon the many by which 
they have been enriched. When we take intoconsideration the 
immense advantages that have been given to certain classes by 
class legislation, we can in some measure account for the vast 
fortunes of the favored few. 

When we consider the enormous debt created by the war, 
the millions of bonds that were issued to carry on the war, and 
the great discount at which they were sold and that they were 
paid for in a depreciated currency; when we remember the re- 
sumption act by which the Government agreed to pay off these 
bonds in gold, and that by this single enactment millions and 
millions of wealth was legislated into the pockets of the favored 
few; when we remember the enactment of a law which brought 
forth the present banking system, thereby giving the bond- 
holders a monopoly of the banking business in this country; 
when we remember the vast subsidies voted to favored com- 
panies under the pretense of reviving the merchant-marine 
service in this country; when we the vast amount of aid 
given to railroads, the special privileges granted them and 
the thousands and thousands of acres of land, the heritage of 
all the people, voted to them by Congress; when we think of 
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the iniquitous tariff taxes that have been in existence for years, 
we can in some measure account for these statistics I submit. 

According to figures from reliable sources there were in the 
United States in 1891, 13,002,090 families with an assessed wealth 
of $62,082,000,000, of which there were 
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1.000, 000 
2, 000, 000 families worth. — 
9, 620, 000 families worth. 

These fi s show that 40,000 persons own over one-halfof the 
wealth of the United States, while one-sixtieth part of our people 
own over two-thirds of the entire wealth of the country; and that 
250,000 vere own 75 per cent of the United States. These 
tables so show that three-fourths of our familiesare not worth 
over $600 to the family, while one-fourth are worth over $14,000 
to the family. It will also appear by asmall calculation that 
one-half of these famililies are worth less than $200 to the family. 

Now, I beg to recall your attention, especially for this occa- 
sion, to the tariff laws of this country by which the people, the 
3 goe of them, have been indirectly taxed to produce this 
W. which we are to-day asking to contribute to the revenues 
of this Government. By these laws as they now exist you tax 
their dishes, their cups, their forks, their clothes, in fact, every- 
thing except water and air. It matters not how poor they be, 
how much they suffer, what their necessities may be—in your 
greed and selfishness your portion must come, though starva- 
tion follow. 

i submit a table, compiled in 1888, which gives an idea of what 
the consumer pays to the manufacturer, which he can ‘not avoid 
under the law. This protective-tariff system has erecteda Chi- 
nese wall around this country to protect its manufactures; the 
Republican party makes the import duties so high that no for- 
eigner can compete at all with the protected manufacturer in 
many of the articles consumed in this country. 


Table showing prices of commodities with protection, without protection, and 
manufacturers’ tax. 
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FARM IMPLEMENTS AND SUPPLIES. 


1 basket 


3 sets double harness ...........--....-.----- $100. 00 $75. 00 00 
1 2.00 1.50 50 
2 bridles 3.00 2.25 -% 
fn Ci EEEE 20.00 14.55 5.45 
2 hoes ....... 1 — = 5 
I Spade i 5 $ 
1 -50 30 -20 
3 pitchforks 4.00 3.00 1. 00 
— 3.00 2.25 0.75 
1hatchet.... .50 +3 15 
2saws 2.00 1.25 -7 
1 drawingknif 1.00 - 65 -35 
2 20. 00 16.00 4.00 
1 1,00 „75 +25 
1 5.00 3.00 2.00 
6 F 6.00 3.00 3.00 
$doubletrees and whiffletrees 2.50 2.00 50 
brusn 8 : — ir — 
le comb.. . * 
2 les 8 50 -36 14 
20 Seamless bags 00 3.75 1.25 
1 scoop shovel. 50 1.00 .50 
, 00 -70 +30 
70 61 
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HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE. 


15.00 10.35 4.65 
1.00 60 40 
60 84 2. 
1.50 1.03 47 
7.00 5.18 1,82 
3.00 2.25 78 
40.00 30.00 10.00 
5.00 3.56 1.44 
75.00 55.55 19.45 
4.00 2.90 1.04 
3.00 2.07 -93 
4.00 2.90 1.04 
50 87 -13 
15.00 10.00 5.00 
15.00 9.09 5.91 
18.00 11.25 6.75 
10.00 7.50 2.50 


Table showing prices of commodities, ete.Continued. 
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1 lot cooking utensils . 
2 iron kettles ......... 


airs. 
1 dozen knives and forks 


crocks 
2 washboards (zinc) 
2 dozen dishes, assorted 


HOUSEHOLDER’S WARDROBE. 


SWORN BUG E T A EA 
1 good suit 
1 overcoat _....... 


TWO BOYS’ WARDROBES. 
2 work suits... et 
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Table showing prices of commodities, etc.—Continued. 


TWO BOYS’ WARDROBES—continued. 


6 white shirts | 
4 pairs wool drawers - ~ 
6 pairs wool socks. 
2 wool hats 
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Wire clothesline - 2. 00 1.00 


Trusts are formed with the avowed purpose of regulating and 
controlling the prices of all the products manufactured by those 
entering into the trust. To illustrate, take the cotton-bagging 
trust. The manufacturers located in different parts of the coun- 
try get together and form an organization, defensive and offen- 
sive. The get the tariff raised to, say,3 cents a yard. This 
bagging (to illustrate) may be made in England and sold in this 
country for 5 cents a yard, if this import duty of 3 cents on the 
yard did not exist, but having to pay the 3 cents tax they can 
not afford to sell it for less than 8 cents; that is, they have to 
add the 3 cents they pay to every yard sold. 

Now, if cotton bagging was not manufactured in this coun 
and all the bagging consumed here was imported, as it woul 
necessarily have to be, the Government would get the 3 cents 
on every yard consumed by the farmers of the country and it 
would go into the national Treasury as revenue. But what are 
the facts? Cotton bagging can be manufactured hereas cheaply 
as in England and could be sold for 5 cents with a fair profit, 
but their English competitor can not sell for less than 8 cents 
because of the 3 cents tariff he has to pay to bring it here, and 
while it is true that if there was no tariff on bagging the farm- 
ers would buy it for 5 cents, as a matter of fact those who manu- 
facture the article in this country form their trust or agreement 
to fix their price at 7.9 cents per yard, which you see is just a 
SSRN less than the price at which the Englishman can afford 

sell it. 

4 Now remember that but for the tariff the legitimate price 
would be 5 cents a yard. By reason of the protective tariff the 
manufacturers here can force you to pay 7.9 per yard, thereby 
defrauding the Government of the 2.9 cents per yard and putting 
the same in their own pocket. Thus by virtue of the protective 
tariff system and by their trusts and combinations they are en- 
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abled to beat the Government out of its revenue and at the same 
time to levy this tax on the consumer for their own benefit, and 
to show to what an extent this thing has gone in this country, I 
presentthis list as a few of the trusts and combinations: 

Here are a few of the trusts that are made possible by the 


high tariff: 

The iron and steel trust, The wrapping r trusts. 
The coal trust. The kak arash 

The ax trust. The plate: glass trust. 


The barbed- wire trust. 

The biscuit and cracker trust. 
The bolt and nut trust. 

The boiler trust. 


The pocket-cutlery trust. 
The powder trust. 

The preserves trust. 

The pulp trust. 


The boot and shoe trust. The rice trust. 
The borax trust. The rubber gossamer trust, 
The broom trust. The rubber general trust. 
The brush trust. The safe trust. 
The button trust. The salt trust. 
The carbon candle trust. The sandstone trust. 
The cartridge trust. The sanitary ware trust. 
The casket and burial goods trust. The sandpaper trust. 
The castor-oil trust. The sash, door, and blind trust. 
The celluloid trust. The saw trust. 
The cigarette trust. The school-book trust. 
The condensed-milk trust. The sewer-pipe trust. 
The copper-iugot trust. The shot and lead trust. 
The copper-sheet trust. The skewer trust. 
The cordage trust. The smelters trust. 
The crockery trust. The snath trust, 
The cotton-duck trust. The soap trust. 
The cotton-seed oil trust. The soda-water machinery trust. 
The cotton-thread trust. The spool, bobbin, and shuttle trust. 
e electric-supply trust. The sponge X 
e envelope trust. The starch trust. 
The flint- glass trust. The merchant-steel trusts, 
The fork and hoe trust. The steel-rail trust. 
The fruit-jar trust. The store-board trust. 
The school-furniture trust. The straw board trust. 
The galvanized iron and steel trust. | The structural steel trust. 
The glove trust. The sugar trust. 
The harrow trust. The teazel trust. 
The harvester trust. The tinned plate trust. 
The hinge trust. The tombstone trust. 
The indurated fiber trust. The trunk trust. 
The lead trust. The tube trust. 
The leather board trust. The type trust. 
The lime trust. The umbrella trust. 
linseed oil trust. The vapor stove trust. 
The lithograph trust. The wa panes trust. 
The locomotive tire trust. The watch trusts. 
The marble trusts. The wheel trust. 
The match trust. The whip trust. 
The morocco leather trust. The window glass trust. 
The oatmeal trust. The wire trust. 
zee apes ban tee 4 — — 8 trust. 
e paper trus e yellow pine trust. 
The wool hat trust. P 


This list of trusts and combinations will give you an idea to 
what extent it is possible for these protected manufacturers to 
go. What I have said in regard to cotton bagging in no sense 
of the word claims correctness as to figures; yet the principle 
there illustrated applies to all these combinations to such an 
extent that the best authorities we have calculate that forevery 
dollar collected by the Government for revenue $4 are collected 
by these manufacturers. Now, the people of this country have 


submitted to this robbery for thirty years. It is estimated that 


the people of Georgia alone pay tariff taxes to the amount of 
fifteen millions perannum to the 8 You can imagine 
what the protected manufacturer, under guise of the law, col- 
lects for himself, and yet some of our Eastern friends complain 
of an income tax becauseit is special legislation. 

Now, if you people in the East can, under these tariff laws 
and other special legislation in your behalf, in thirty years con- 
eentrate five-sixths of all the wealth of this country, it seems 
to me to come with poor grace from you when you talk of special 
legislation. Yesterday, in discussing this question, a member 
from New York said the South was in favor of this proposition 
of an income tax because they would not have to pay over 5 per 
cent. He bases this calculation on the tax collected in 1867; he 
seems to have forgotten that the people in the South lost all 
they had during the war, and had nothing to pay tax on; but I 
desire to call his attention to this fact, that under the present 
system of customs collection of revenue he who consumes the 
most goods that are taxed pays the most revenue, and that a- 
man with a family who is worth $10,000 will, in most instances, 
pay as much tax as one worth a hundred thousand; so the one 
worth a hundred thousand has $90,000 untaxed so far as Federal 
taxes are concerned. Is this fair or just? Certainly not. 

The gentleman from New York omitted to call attention to 
the fact that this Government is carrying a pension list of 
$150,000,000, 90 per cent of which goes North. Yet the South 
must contribute without murmur to this fund. So it is in re- 
gard to all otherappropriations. How can it be expected under 
the system of laws adopted by the Republican party for the 
South to ever have an income to be subject to taxation? The 
South to-day is nothing more than an outlying province to be 
taxed for the benefit of the North. The Wilson customs bill 
will save to the consumers of this country three hundred mil- 
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lions annually. In order to do this they caused a deficiency of 
eighty millions. This must be made up by the pending amend- 
ment. There are some features of bill that are objection- 
able, but Lam willing to accept it as it is., It is simply a ques- 
tion whether wealth or want shall be taxed to make good this 
deficit. I say put it on the wealth. X 

Mr. Chairman, when the time comes when these gentlemen 
who have amassed their fortunes by reason of special legislation 
in their behalf have to contribute liberally to the support of this 
Government, and when the protective-tariff system, which en- 
ables them to levy tribute upon the masses of this country is 
abolished, then may we expect retrenchment and reform in our 
financial system; and when an effort is made to purge the pen- 
sion roll of the fraudulent beneficiaries that are now supported 
by this Government, then may we expect aid from this power- 
ful source, but not until then. 

Mr. Chairman, we have a large'wardebt still on hand, and the 
enormous pension roll. We have taxed the plain 2 75 855 of this 
country until their burden is almost unbearable. I think it time 
to change the load and let them rest. I think the emergency 
exists for an income tax. Let us have it by all means. 

Only afew days ago Congress ruthlessly and without any 
care for the common ple. of this country, the debtor class 
mainly, demonetized silver and adopted the single gold standard, 
thereby adding millions to the coffers of this who now ob- 

t to the income tax, and at the same time placed another bur- 

en upon the debtor class. If we are not totally depraved and 

deaf to the demands of our suffering constituents, we will pass 
this bill. 

In the name of the long-suffering people of this country who 
produce its wealth, I appeal to every just man on this floor, re- 
gardless of political belief, to vote for this measure. We owe it 
to the people we represent to equalize taxes. Wo can in alim- 
ited way do it under this bill. Do not forget the poopie that 
sent you here, but vote in their interest this time. Now is the 
time. [Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 


[Mr. WHEELER of Alabama addressed the committee. See 
Appendix.] < 


Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina (directing his remarks to the 


amendment incorporating the income tax into the pending bill.) 
Mr. Chairman, I will not detain the committee long, although the 
subject is all-important. This question, look at it as you will, upon 
whatsoever side you view it, resolves itself into one of money. The 
finances of this great Government are so adjusted as to be utilized at 

resent by one particular class, that class constituting a very few of 
The peoplerof this country. 

Our finances, I say, are so adjusted as to be utilized for one par- 
ticnlar class to the detriment of the mass of the people, so that, 
mystify it as you will, the great question of the day and the great 
question that we must meet as representatives of the people is 
whether or not this country shall be ruled by the dollar or by the 
citizen. The great question that we must meet is whether the laws 
of our country are to be made by manhood or by money. [Ap- 

lanse. 

5 The . that is collected from the tariff taxes is used by a few 
to the detriment of the many, to the injury of the great mass of the 
people of this t country of ours. And truly, sir, it is a great 
country, with its 150,000 miles of railroad, its wealth of mineral and 
other natural resources of all kinds, its banks, its t cities, all 
its great institutions. It has trebled its wealth in the last twenty- 
five years, and it is to-day the richest nation on the face of God's 
earth. But, Mr. Chairman, beneath all this grandeur and all 
greatness is the canker of a disturbed and oppressed people 
who are being ground down by the power of money and crying for 

relief until 8 has nearly ceased to be a virtue. 

Along this line I submitted a few remarks some days ago upon 
the Wilson tariff bill, and I then took the position that the income 
tax ought, by all means, to be incorporated into that measure and 

assed in connection with it; for the reason that I believed that 

e only way we could have real tariff reform was by the enactment 
of an income tax by which the farming industries and poorer classes 
would be permitted to beara smaller proportion of the load of tax- 
ation, and that capital, rather than consumption, shall have more 
of the burden, and in order that the necessaries of life may be free 
by transferring that burden to the luxuries, and upon the excessive 
accumulation of trusts and unholy combinations and monopolies, 

A good deal has been said here, sir, about the pledges that the 
Democratic perky has made tothe people. It has made many pledges 
and it ought to carry them all out; but, the only way to reform the 
tariff as I claim being by the passage of an income-tax law, I contend, 
Mr, Chairman, that the Democratic party is equally as much pledged 
to pass an income tax as it is pledged to tariff reform, and I hold that 
it is our duty to pass this bill with this proviso attached and then 
go forward to enact other measnres of financial reform which will 
relieve the great mass of the toilers of our country. [Applanse.] 

I believe we are told that if was a war measure ks it was 
passed in 1862. True, it was a war measure, but let me ask gen- 
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tlemen upon this floor if we are not engaged in a tremendous war 
to-day? Is there not a tremendous war going on between labor and 
capital now? Are not the laboring people of this country in a 
fierce, tremendous struggle to drive the wolf of starvation from the 
door? Are they not engaged in the tremendous war to provide 
food, shelter, and clothing for their wives and little children, and 
do we not need revenue to protect them in this war as it was needed 
in the great cruel war that has been over for twenty-five years? 
[Applanso.] 
have heard too much of that war. My friends, let us go forward 

and leave that war that has been ended twenty-five years, and go 
forward like soldiers and fight out this war in the interest of the 
great masses of the le, the down-trodden laboring people of this 
— country, in the factory, in the field, and at the forge. Gen. 

rant, I believe, it was who said that “the Democratic party could 
always be relied upon to play the fool at the proper time for the 
Republican party.” I believe, sir, that there is some truth in that 
saying. Here we are to-day divided upon the tariff reform with 
this income-tax feature. We were divided upon the silver question, 
and if we had not been divided upon that question we would have 
had free silver to-day. Let us come together and carry out the 
33 of the party like men. We can do it, even if the Eastern 

emocrats fail to go with us. Then where will you stand, gentle- 
men of the House? Will you be on the side of the dollar or the 
citizen? On the side of manhood or money? There is no middle 
ground, and you can’t get on the fence. Let us stand with the 
citizen and manhood against the great money power of the land. 

Platforms are said to bemade like car platforms, to get in on, but 
not to stand on. All parties, Democratic, Republican, and Popu- 
list, came to Congress pledged to free silver, and yet the measure 
failed to become law. Sad commentary this is for a free people, 
showing that the almighty dollar ruled the roost. Now, let us 
come to a consideration of the income tax from that standpoint and 
let us show to the world that the platform in this case was made to 
stand on and by till all the promises have been kept. Then let us 
come to the discussion of this feature of the pending bill with a set- 
tled determination to do our whole duty like true men, who not 
only get in on platforms, but dare to stand on them. 


THE HISTORY OF THE INCOME TAX. 

In considering the question of the expediency of a tax upon in- 
comes as a part of our revenue system, it is well to know precisely 
what Has been done by former legislation. The country having 
once derived from an income tax what would now be equivalent to 
the heavy proportion of one-fifth the annual revenue of the Gov- 
ernment, and that within a period not far removed, it will be seen 
at once how important an item this would form in any reorganiza- 
tion of our system of taxation which should look to imposing a 
share of the burdens of government upon property rather than upon 
the consumption of commodities. 

The first income tax was passed by Con July 1, 1862, and 
took effect in the year 1863. It taxed all incomes over $600 and 
under $10,000 at the rate of 3 per cent, and on all over $10,000 it 
levied a tax of 5 per cent. Owing to the late time of its taking 
effect, it brought ‘into the Treasury but a small sum prior to the 
year 1864, when there was collected under the head of income tax 
a little over $15,000,000, By the act of March 3, 1865, the income- 
tax law was amended so as to increase the 3 per cent tax to 5 per 
cent, and the 5 per cent tax on incomes over $10,000 was changed 
to a 10 per cent tax on incomes over $5,000, the exemption of 
remaining the same. The most of the tax for the year 1865, how- 
ever, was collected under a former law, and brought into the Treas- 
ury not less a sum than $21,000,000 for the fiscal year 186465. 
The following year, 1865~66, the war having ceased, and the coun- 
try being in a high state of development in all its resources, the 
income tax rose to a point the highest ever reached in the histor 
of the tax. The returns for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1 
showed a total revenne from the income tax of $60,547,882.43. This 
was but little diminished in the years 1866, 1867, when the net rev- 
enue from the income tax footed up $57,040,640.67. 

The income tax was farther amended March 2, 1867, so as to 
increase the exemption then standing at $600 up to $1,006, At the 
same time all discrimination as to the taxing of large incomes a 
higher rate was abolished, and the tax fixed at 5 per cent on all 
incomes in ‘excess of $1,000. The act also contained the proviso 
that the taxes on incomes should be levied and collected until and 
ineluding the year 1870, and NO LONGER. Under this modified tax 
there was collected in the year 1868 the large sum of $32,027,610.78; 
in 1869, $25,025,068.86; and in the fiscal year ending June 30, 
$27,115, 046.11. 

The agitation against the income tax which finally led to its 
repeal was perhaps far more owing to the excess of the rate charged 
than to any real objection to the tax itself. Special Commissioner 
David A. Wells, in his report on the revenue system for the year 
1869, set forth the fact that an income tax of 5 per cent was greater 
than had ever heen imposed by any other nation, except in time of 
war or extraordinary national exigencies. The same report of Com- 
missioner Wells set forth the doctrine that through an income tax 
a larger proportion is contributed to the revenue by the classes best 
able to afford it than by any other method of taxation whatever, 
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ese classes owe most to the eh aoa of the Government, and it 


certainly a wide departure from the true doctrine and methods 
of taxation that they should be exempted from the burdens of its 
support, with the single exception of the tax on consumption through 
the tariff, which they bear in common with the poorest in the com- 
manity. 

In 5 the proposition then agitated in many quarters that 
the income tax should be wholly removed, Mr. Wells called the 
country’s attention to the fact that the tax was paid during 1868 by 
only 250,000 persons out of the entire population of almost 40,000,- 
000, and yet that the returns of these persons represented an aggre- 

ate income of not less than $800,000,000. Even allowing for the 

ilies of these 250,000 contributors, it is evident that only about 
a million of the population were interested in having the tax 
re , While the remaining 39,000,000 out of 40,000,000 of people 
in the United States were interested in having it maintained. 

Both the Secretary of the Treasury and Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue supported the recommendations of Special Commissioner 
Wells, in 1809-70 that the income tax should be retained, although 
willing to have it reduced to a uniform rate of 3 per cent onincomes 
exceeding $1,000. The question came up in Congress two or three 
times before the impending expiration of the income tax by limita- 
tion oflaw. After something of a contest the tax was renewed for 
one year only, by act of July 14, 1870, the rate at the time being 
reduced to 24 percent. The exemption was increased to $2,000, so 
that nobody paid the tax for the year 1870-71 except those in such 
easy circumstances as to be in receipt of more than $2,000 per an- 
num. Pending the discussion in the Senate in 1871 on the bill to 
repeal in effect all income tax, the law was opposed by Mr. Scott, 
of Pennsylvania, Governor Buckingham, of Connecticut, and others, 
while it was strongly defended by Senators SHERMAN and MOR- 
RILL, of Vermont. The repeal finally passed the Senate January 
26, 1871, by the close vote of 26 ayes to 25 nays. 

The House, after some question of Senate jurisdiction to interfere 
with revenue-raising bills, on the 9th of February, 1871, came to a 
vote on the question of taking up the Senate repeal bill to repeal the 
income tax, when the yeas were 104 and the nays 105, thus show- 
ing avout as close a division of opinion on the measure as in the 
Senate, which passed the repeal by one vote only, Thus the matter 
ran on tillthe very last day of the session, March 3, 1871, when the 


House, without taking the yeas and nays, concurred in the report of 
a committee of conference which indorsed the Senate bill, and thus 
ae effect to the income-tax repeal, The last taxes levied under 

e law were paid in the year 1871. 

SENATE VOTE, 

YEas.— 8 Abbott, Anthony, Cragin, Drake, Edmunds, 
Hamlin, Harlin, Howe, Morrill of Maine, Morrill of Vermont, Nye, 
Patterson, Pool, Pratt, Ramsey, Rice, Schurz, Sherman, Spencer, 
Sprague, Tipton, Warner, Willey, Williams, Wilson —26. 

Yxas.—Democrats: None. 

Nays.—Republicans: Cameron, Corbett, Fenton, Gilbert, Harris, 
Lewis, Pomeroy, Revels, Robertson, Ross, Scott, Stewart, Sumner, 
Trumbull. 

Nays.—Democrats: Bayard, Casserly, Davis, Hamilton of Mary- 
land, Johnston, McCreery, Stockton, Thurman, Vickers. 

Nays, 25; yeas, 26. 

Committees on conference of Senate and House which agree to 
Senate amendment to strike out income tax provisos, Senators 
SHERMAN, MORRILL, of Vermont, and Hamilton of Maryland, and 
Representatives Schenk (Republican), Kelley (Republican), and 
James Brooks (Democrat). 

In a vote on this question in Honse July 13, 1870, the yeas were, 


Democrats, 8; Republicans, 136; nays, rats, 49, 

The American Almanac for 1879, says: 

At the outbreak of the civil war in 1861, which unlike con Sain ono, was & 
year of great commercial distress, the finances of the Federal Government were at 
avery lowebb. The first legislation of a was towards increas- 
ing the receipts of the Government, and in 1 was zed that vast. system 


org 

of internal revenue taxes and enhanced tariff duties which drew from the elastic 
resources of the country the prodigions sum of $3,739,136,870 in ten years 1808 
1873 at an average of $374,000,000 per annum, excluding all receipts from loans. 

d tha great penera the AGA ond proaire om sho sapidiy proving ponite tare 
0 army an rest on the rap g 

ted the extension of the taxgatherers’ hand over ee element 

of consumption and production. 

Not only were the tariff duties upon im raised in many instances from 50 
to 100 per cent above former rates and a multitude of com es before free from 
taxation taxed, but a direct tax of $20,000,000 per annum was apportioned 2 
the States, an income tax (the first in our history) of 3 „ 
annual incomes over $600 and 5 per cent on all above $10,000, s increased 
to 5 per cent on all below $5,000 and 10 per cent on the excess over $5,000 income. 
The following table shows succinctly the su ve of the income 
tax laid, with the amount derived from it up to its repeal. 


Amount of revenue from income tax during each year. 


From Annual Report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue.) 


Year. 


— 


8539, 143 
26, 046, 760 
31, 492, 694 547, 94 
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a Besides the collections in the above table, there was collected in the first three years operations of the law, the sum of $442,885 from interest on United States 


securities and property of ci! 


You will observe from the foregoing that not a single Democrat 
voted for repeal of the income tax and only 8 in House, and that 
Senator SHERMAN, that arch enemy of humanity, led the fight for 
repeal, as he was also in the demonetization of silver in 1873 and the 
repeal of the Sherman act of 1890, and now he is leading the fight 
no doubt against the reform of the tariff and the reenactment of the 
income tax, for the reason that the Republican party want the pres- 
ent reign of rapine and plunder to continue against the already 

verty stricken masses under the pretended head of protection, 

e national banking, funding, and bond-issuing system, and while 
these systems are robbing the great mass of the people for the benefit 
of the few, yea, sapping the very foundations of our civil and re- 
pacas liberty, it is charged that the Democratic party is responsi- 
ble. Now let us see about that charge— 

When the Democrats turned the Government over to the Repub- 

cans in March, 1889, there was an available cash balance in the 

easury of over $185,000,000, Nearly $100,000,000 of this sum was 

in free gold. The revenues were then exceeding the expenditures 

at the rate of $105,000,000 a year. When the Democrats received 

the Government back in March last the surplus in the 5 
disappeared. The pn reserve was patched up by Mr. F 

vice of borrowing from New York bankers: The 000,000 of free 


gold above the $100,000,000 reserve had dwindled to $980,000. 


g abroad. Footings for 1863, 1864, and 1865, include these amounts. 


The country gained in gold imports during President Cleveland’s 
first term $54,772,000. Its net loss aume President Harrison’s 
term was $122,624,000. The billion-dollar Congress cut off 
$60,000,000 while raising the tariff in every schedule save two. It 
added $60,000,000 to the pension list, increasing it in four years 
more than the total cost of the whole list in 1880, fifteen years after 
the close of the war. It added $70,000,000 to the regular annual 
appropriations. It looted the Treasury with one hand and threw 
away revenue with the other for the express purpose of preventin 
such a reduction of the tariff as the people ordered in 1890 an 
again in 1892, So that every dollar of the deficiency that exists or 
is in sight is due to Republican legislation and Republican extrava- 

ance, and the new bond issue, if issued at all, will be known in 

story as a Republican deficiency debt. Bonds should not and 
ought not to be issued, and will not bé, except by the assistance of 
a minority of Democrats opposed to an income tax and free silver 
who always seem dis to go with the Republicans in their 
devilish schemes to rob and plunder the people. 

What sum of money must be annually raised by taxation in order 
to properly and economically carry on our government? Thisis an 
impo t question. What expenditures and taxes by the Govern- 
ment at Washington we all know or can easily ascertain. During 
the Fifty-first Congress which was in session I believe thirteen 
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months, over one billion dollars was appropriated, a sum equal to 
$77,000,000 per month, $17,500,000 per week, $2,500,000 per day, 
$204,000 per hour, $1,733 per minute, and $28 per second. Astound- 
ing, and let us bear in mind that 80 cents of every dollar of this 
tremendous amount came out of the pockets of the wealth pro- 
ducers of the country, while the millionaires went free. The Fifty- 
second Congress was no better, and I fear the Fifty-third will be 
worse if ible. Isit right that the farmers and laborers of this 
country should pay 80 per cent of this, and those whoown two-thirds 
of the wealth pay only 20 per cent? I would say no, no a thousand 
times, and yet this has been going on for the last twenty-five years. 
During all this time the toiling millions aro besieging the doors 
of the capitol pleading for relief, and every time they have been 
turned away empty handed, while their entreaties have been 
ignored, being insolently admonished “pe back home, work harder, 
keep out of politics, and live closer. ey have asked for the free 
and unlimited coinage of silver. Democrats in the alliance and 
Republicans in the alliance simply ask that their party friends in 
Congress redeem the pledges which both these parties made before 
the world in their platforms. But at the dictation of Wall and 
Lombard streets the measure was defeated. Thus we have the 
awful spectacle of the money power controlling Congress. All 
three of the political parties committed and pledged to free silver, 
and yet no bill p to that effect. Well may we exclaim, how 
long, O Lord! 5 
e people have asked that national banks be abolished and 
gambling in futures be prohibited by issuing money direct to the 
people at a cheap rate of interest and in sufficient volume to do 
the business of the country. In answer to this demand I intro- 


duced, myself, a bill to that effect, to increase the circulating me- 
dium, an a a plan by which this might be done. How 
was itmet? Why, with the assertion that Con has no power 


to loan money under the Constitution. Hence, they say it was un- 
constitutional—it is class legislation—and yet our statutes are 
crowded with class legislation in favor of everybody except the 
farmer. But, sir, just let Wall street become entangled in trade, 
and it has only to look to our Secretary of the Treasury and say: 
„Help us Cassius or we sink,” and immediately $10,000,000 of gold 
is handed over to them in anticipated interest and otherwise, But 
yet it is unconstitutional and class legislation to come to the 
assistance of over 8,000,000 of poverty-stricken homes all over the 
land. It is perfectly constitutional to loan money to national banks, 
railroad corporations, centennials and expositions, but unconsti- 
tutional to loan anything to the people who pay the taxes. 

It is constitutional, in order to get $180,000,000 from the vaults of 
the bank, to pay $12,000,000 in advanced interest, $30,700,000 in pre- 
miums, then to get it into possession of the people to advance 10 
per cent of $18,000,000. It is all right, also, to pay to speculators 
and monopolists $60,000,000 in premiums and interest, to get 
$180,000,000 in circulation, At the same time they say it is all 
wrong to adopt a plan by which $180,000,000 can be issued to the 
people upon such security as they can furnish at 2 per cent, ata 
cost of only $3,600,000, which would go into the Treasury to dimin- 
ish taxation and save in one transaction the sum of $57,100,000. So 
it is no bill can be framed which will not be nicest peat unconsti- 
tutional if it interferes with the regular established order of things 
as arranged by the money power, the gold bugs, and Wall-street 

blers. A man who has the manhood to speak out against the 
regularly established order of ang of to-day is hounded down asa 
demagogue and a demoralizer by the so-called gold bugs and money 
changers with the assistance of a corrupt and venal press subsidized 
in their interest. To further show the concentration of wealth in 
the hands of a few I will herewith attach a statement from a speech 
of Mr. Wike, of Illinois, upon this subject. 


[Extract from speech of Mr. Wike, of Illinois. February, 1891.] 
STATISTICS SHOWING CONCENTRATION OF WEALTH. 


Your attention is first called to the following statements, made in the Septem- 
ber magazine article alluded to: 

“The St. Louis Globe recently published a list of seventy-two persons Who were 
worth, collectively, the whole amount of our national debt, averaging $18,000,000 
each. The wealthiest railroad manager in America in 1865 was worth $40,000,000. 
but not more. His heir died recently, leaving an estate of nearly §200,000,000; and 
there are several gentlemen now living who are worth over $100,000,000 each. With. 
ina short od a number of quiet, unobtrusive men, of no national fame, have died 
in Pennsylvania, leaving estates of over $20,000,000 each. 8 persons 
in the oil business are reputed to beas rich. Forty persons could be easily named 
none of them worth less than $20,000,000, and averaging $40,000,000 each. 

* At the lowest reasonable estimate there must now be more than two hundred 
and fifty persons in this country whose wealth averages over $20,000,000 for each. 
But let us call the number only twohundred. Income-tax returns in Great Brit- 
ain and in the United States show that in general the number of incomes, when 
arranged in large classes, multiplies by from three to five fold for every reduction 
in the amount of one-half. For extreme caution, however, we estimate the in- 
crease in the number of incomes at a very much lower rate than this. At this 
reduced rate the amount of wealth in the hands of persons worth over $500,000 
each in the United States would be about as follows: 


200 persons at $20, 000, 0002 
400 persons at 10, 000, 000... — 

1,000 persons at 5, 000, 000 

2, 000 persons at 2, 500, 00 0 

6,000 persons at 1, 000, 000 

15, 000 persons at 500, 000 
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This estimate is very far below the actual truth. Yet, even upon this basis, 
we are conf, ted with the startling result that 25,000 ns now s more 
than halfof : whole national wealth, real and personal, according to the highest 
pono a ihc Si. which any one has yet ventured to make of the aggregate 
amoun 

In the November article mentioned a statement is made of the wealthiest estates 
in England, showing the richest ot the Rothschilds and the world-renowned banker, 
Baron Overstone, each left about $17,000,000. Earl Dudley, the owner of the rich- 
est iron mines, left $20,000,000. 

The Duke of Buccleuch (who carried half of Scotland in his ket) left about 
$30,000,000. The Marquis of Bute was worth, in 1872, $28,000,000 in land, and he 
may now be worth $40,000,000 in all. The Duke of Norfolk may be worth 
$40,000,000, and the Duke of Westminster perhaps $50,000,000, 

The table of incomes derived from the profits of business, exclusive of railways, 
mines, ete., in Great Britain, is also given, as follows: 


Persons. | Incomes. 


250, 000 and over. 


235, 664 


Then follows this statement: 

The great law of a may be relied upon as confidently in America as in 
Europe. We need only find a starting point, then we may safely to calou- 
lations based upon general experience as to the average increase in the number of 
persons icin i wealth, in | hg alr to the decrease of the amount owned by 
each individual. To find this starting point it will be necessary to give a list of 
Americans whose wealth is approximately known.” 

After which are given the names of ohn individuals, with an estimate of 
the wealth of each, aggrogatin $2,700,000,000, and averaging over $38,500,000. 
Mr. Gould, the Vanderbilts, and Rockefeller are put down as worth $100,000, 000 
each, and Drexel, Morgan, and Marshall Field 000,000 each, while I have no 
doubt that popolar opinion and the facts place them at a much higher figure, if in 
fact not double these amounts. 

discussing the moderation of his own estimates, Mr. Shearman says: 

Making the largest allowance for exaggerated reports, there can be no doubt 
that these seventy names represent an aggregate wealth of $2,700,000,000, or an 
average of over $37,500,000 each. The writer has not especially sought for infor- 
mation concerning anyone worth less than $20,000,000, but has inciden learned 
of fifty other persons worth over $10.000,000, of whom thirty are valued in all at 
$450,000,000, making together one hu: persons worth over $3,000,000,000, Yet 
this list includes very few names from New England and none from the South. 
Evidently, it would be easy for any 8 well-informed person to make up a 
list of one hundred us avera „000, O00 each, in addition to ten av g 
$100,000,000 each. No such list of concentrated wealth could be given in any other 
country in the world. The richest dukes in England fall the average 
wealth of a dozen American citizens, while the eet bankers, merchants, and 
railway magnates of England can not compare in wealth with many Americans. 

orgs | to the facts as here stated, one hundred and ten persons own 
$3,500,000,000 of the national wealth, or nearly one-seventeenth of the whole, leav- 
ing. out of the calculation public 8 

he writer then goes on to say that lists were lately published of sixty-seven 
millionaires residing in Pittsburg, of sixty-threo residents of Cleveland possess- 
ing in the ag; te $300,000,000, and sixty persons 3 in three villages near 
New York City whose wealth is said to aggregate $500, 000,000, and in fact $750,- 
000,000, and that the Goelet estate in New York City pae taxes on $25,000,000 real 
estate. Tho mayor of Chicago is given as authority that four gentlemen in that 
city are worth over $20,000,000 ea 


MR. T. k. WILSON'S ESTIMATES. 


Confirma: of the accuracy of tho estimates here placed u individual for- 
tunes, and of the statements relative to the rapidity with which vast wealth is 
concentrating in the hands of the few, I . submit and call your attention to 
two lists of names furnished me by Mr. T. E. Wilson, the very able statistician 
and economic writer of the New York World. One of these lists shows the names 
of one hundred and twenty-five individuals in the city of New York whose 
incomes each amount to ,000 and over, and the other contains the names of 
three hundred business houses in that city, and including none from Brooklyn, 
that are each rated by the commercia} cies at $1,000,000 and over. These 
lists, which I hold in my hand, were published in the New York World, and so 
far as I know the accuracy of the ratings has never been questioned, while the 
source from which they emanate entitles them to implicit confidence. 

Of course many of the incomes alluded to must exceed by very many times the 
amount stated, „000, some of them rising no doubt to a half score of millions. 
If these incomes were accumulated by interest on bonds or mo: loaned, divi- 
dends on stocks, and net rentals of estate, then the recipient of a $250,000 in- 
come, it is fair to presume, would be worth anywhere from five to ten million 
dollars, while numbers of the millionaires in New York are estimated to be worth 
from $40,000,000 to $250,000,000—forty women alone being worth in that city an 
average of several million dollars each. 

It is evident, therefore, that there must be a very large number of millionaires 
in the city who are not included in the list of individuals mentioned. And it is 
apparent also that the wealth of cag of the business houses given must be 
greatly in excess of $1,000,000. So that it would be very interesting and profitable 

deed to know just how much the wealth of all the millionaires and millionaire 
establishments in New York City aggregates, and Mr. WiItson will have made a 
most valuable contribution to the cause of revenue reform he so abiy advocates 
when his researches in this —— field of 9 be completed. 

The probability is, if the facts could be acc ly ascertained, that the indi- 
viduals, com es, 9 and trusts worth $1,000,000 and over throughout 
the United States would aggregate from one-fourth to one-third of the entire 
wealth outside of public property. 

MR. SHEARMAN’S STATEMENT CONTINUED. 


Mr. Shearman, 8 with his argument, declares that the official tax list 
of Boston shows that more than fifty families pay taxes on over $1,000,000 each, 
and that twò hundred pay taxes on amounts ly indicating that they really 
are millionaires, and says: 

The facts already stated conclusively demonstrate that the wealthiest class in 
the United States is vastly richer than the wealthiest class in Great Britain. The 
average annual income of the richest hundred Englishmen is about $450,000; but 
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the a annual income of the richest hundred Americans ¢an not be less than 
$1,200,000 and probably exceeds $1,500,000. It follows 8 that wealth 
must be far more concentrated in the United States than in Great Britain; 
eee se amounts re th os laced in a 2 hands, — net- 
essarily implies that the great mass of the people have very s possessions.” 

The artn then observes that in 1877 two hundred and twenty-two thousand 
British capitalists possessed over $25,000 each, while the number of persons 
deriving profits of over $1,000 per annum each was nearly two hundred thousand, 
while these two classes of pergas are not at all the same, not more than one-fifth 
to one-third of either class being included in the other, but that in the absence of 
detailed information the classification of the distribution of wealth must be taken 
with much reserve. He then proceeds to say: 

“But incomes, in their very nature, are much more equally distributed than 
wealth. Millions have incomes who have practically no wealth. Therefore, 
acomputation on this basis will greatly underestimate the concentration of 
wealth in the higher figures while it will lead to such an overestimate of wealth 
in the lower figures as to make it gradually quite misleading. Such a computa- 
tion is indeed of no use whatever outaide of the first two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand families, and must be greatly modified long before reaching that number.” 

“Bearing these considerations in mind, we proceed to estimate the distribution 
of American wealth. 

* 


* * * * * 


Seim the number of British incomes exceeding £200 as a basis for com- 


parative classification, starting on the basis of known facts concerning American 
wealth and modifying the figures gradually, for the reason already stated, we 


arrive at the following conclusions: 
“ Distribution of American wealth on the basis of British income returns. 


Ge es Oe en ee Be eee eee $100, 000 $1, 000 
100 ns siasininesspuer enso aseoanne 25, 000 2,500 
1. 200 6, 000 T; 2 

2, 000. . 2, 200 4, 
1, 000. 1,400 1,400 
2.000 1,000 2.000 
4, 000. 700 2, 800 
13, 000 400 5, 200 
52, 000 150 7. 800 
160, 000 60 9, 600 
WS y A 20 4,000 
E00; OOO. E leon eo oor ĩͤ ieee au A Bh 3, 500 
B/DOO L notes aceusenccscsscnpes 2 4, 000 
C scones Coe ace wena NEA AR ASEE 2 7.175 
Ao ccarnasyssedacsocessn 8 osnccanccavclecnseesecone= 62, 575 
Public property, churches, eto „4 2, 500 
CON ae Lent be Be State ey cept al A a A 65, 075 
From this table it will be seen that by addin, 1 the essions of fifty 
thousand of the richest families they own one- of the wealth of the country, 


not taking into account the public property. 
Considering the above table so as to arrange is in three great classes, we arrive 


at this result: 


table Mr. Shearman states that the number of the 
est kept down to nearly the limit of his personal 
information, while in his judgment there must be at least as many more of whom 
he has never heard, and says: 
“Tf this surmise is correct, it would add at once $2,500,000,000 to the share of 


In considering the fore; 
miliionaives 


wealth belonging to the millionaire class, and would confirm the writer's rough 
estimate in the Forum for September, that 25,000 persons own just about one-half 
of all the wealth of the United States.” 

Contemplating that objections might be made to comparisons based on British 
statistics, Mr. Shearman proceeds with his comparison from a purely American 
basis for ostimates of the distribution of American wealth, namely, the Boston 
tax list for 1888, which includes all who paid more than $1,000 in taxes, and who 
wero lore assessed at more than $75,000, since the tax rate was 1} per cent. 


tt Boston tax list for 1888. 

Average 

Individual taxpayers. Amount of tax. 8 

w 1 
$50, 000 to $75, 000 600, 000 
40, 000 to 50,000 | 8, 205, 450 
30, 000 to 40,000 | 2, 782, 570 
20, 000 to 30,000 | 1, 840, 000 
10,000 to 20, 000 930, 000 
= 5, 000 to 10, 000 500, 000 
R e e aA] 1, 000 to 5, 000 100, 000 


It may be safely assumed that everyone who is assessed at 8400, 000 is reall 
worth $1,000,000, because large estates are never assessed at their fall value, — 
because these assessments include no shares in corporate stock, nor Government, 
municipal, or mortgage bonds, in which a vast proportion of the wealth of the 
very rich is invested. For the same reason an assessment of $75,000 represents 
in actual wealth not less than $150,000. The wealth of the very rich is always 
more erage ee assessors than that of men in moderate circumstances. 
Assessments Popo, and over are therefore multiplied in the next table by 
two and one-half, while those below that line are only doubled. In both cases 
the increase is too small. 


United States of America will 
constituting less than 1 in 500 of the adults of 


3 brother members, and give them to Se poo ‘or consideration, that 
ey may know where the wealth they have uced has gone, and that they 
may see that it is worse in the United States p 


coun 
the hands of a few, and since this few, by taking advantage of the 
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“Boston has less than a fi n pat of the nation’s wealth, and less than a 
hundred and thirtieth part of i pulation. Maupig the Boston figures by 
8 it would follow that there are in United States more than 
56, ms worth over $150,000 each, of whom at least 8,500 are worth over 
$1,000,000. Class men of wealth in conformity to the in 8 

0 
we 


assessment returns show that their wealth is creda in Boston, but addi 
seventy persons who have been specifically named as ave g $37,500, 
arrive at the following estimate, which errs only on the side of moderation: 


Distribution of American wealth on the dasis of Boston tax returns. 


Families, wealth, in | wealth, in 

thousan ns. 
r $37, 500 $2, 625 
90.. 11, 500 1,025 
180.. 8, 000 1,440 
135. 6, 800 968 
300. 4,600 1, 656 
1, 755... 2, 300 4, 036 
6, 000. 1,250 7, 500 
7, 000 650 4,560 
11, 000 875 4,125 
14, 000 230 3.220 
10, 500 165 2.722 
50, 000 100 5,000 
75, 000 60 4, 500 
200. 000. . 20 4,000 
1, 000, 000. 3. 500 
2, 000, 000. 2 4.000 
9, 620, 000. 7, 215 
13, 002, 000 .3-:-- _ 62, 082 


Working..... 


own over one-half of the wealth of the United 
of the ged oe own over two-thirds of the wealth. 
tables, which are precaxed upon the basis of 

to be much 


„On this basis 40,000 
States, while one-seventieth J ar 
“Tt will be seen that in 


ms con- 
trol 70 per cent of the national wealth, w 70 to 80 
per cent of the whole.” 

Mr. Shearman then draws these valuable deductions from his calculations and 


arguments; 

k bese conclusions are, of oo very unpalatable to comfortable optimists. 
But what other results could possibly be e: in view of well-known facts? 
No one can entertain a reasonable doubt that there has an accumulation of 
wealth in a few individual hands in the United States during the last twenty-five 
Mag?! vastly in excess of any which has taken place in other parts of the world. 

no other country have railroad managers, manufacturers, oil refiners, mine 
owners, bankers, and land speculators accumulated fortunes so rapidly as = 
have inthis. Inno other country, and least of allin England, oe 
t years, has the burden of taxation been cast so exclusively upon the work- 
ing class or the machinery of public taxation been used so unscrupulously for 


rivate t. 
a In Great Britain, although indirect taxation still constitutes the greatest part 
of the public revenue, a — 1 share of direct taxation has been maintained, and, 
as far as possible, all tribute levied by the rich upon the poor under the pretense 
of taxation has been abolished. The natural consequence is that the dispropor- 
tion between the rich and the poor in Great Britain is less to-day than it was fo 
years ago, that wealth is more widely distributed, that the middle class is mu 
more numerous, and that the masses are rapidly gaining in power and influence, 
In America the drift has been in cae e opposite direction. Federal 
taxation has increased sixfold since 1860, and the whole of this increase has 
been taken out of the relatively poorer classes. At the same time the profit 
which is secured to the wealthie rolasses by the adjustment of indirect taxation 
in their interest has been increased not less than tenfold. The vany classes, 
collectively, havo made a clear profit out of the indirect effects of to an 
amount far ċxceeding all that they have paid in taxes, although this profit has 
been absorbed by a minority of even the rich. ge Ba from this, the whole 
system of taxation is and has been such as to take from the rich only from 3 to 
1 on cent of their annual savings while 1 from the poor 75 to 
“Tt is true that the same system existed in form before the war, baty taxation 
being light, the amouut taken from each individual was far less, and the dis- 
roportion between the rich and the poor not so great, while the profit levied 
the poor by the rich was far smaller. The amount of the en has 
increased, and it has been more and more shifted over upon the poor. 
“Tt is childish to imagine that under such circumstances the concentration of 
wealth can go on less rapidly here than in Europe, On the contrary, it has gone 
on far more rapidly here and it will continue todo so at a tremendous pace. 


„The United States of America are practically owned by less than 250,000 per- 
sons, constituting less than 1 in 60 of its adult male population.“ 

“Within thirty years, the present method of taxation being continued, the 
substantially owned by less than 50,000 peoos 
male 3 Study these 

ple 


per cent. 


anywhere else. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, this is a pen picture of the condition of our 
try, and proves conclusively that the money is concentrated in 
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uitious and damning legislation since the war, have thus hoarded 
their great fortunes, it seems to me to be just and proper to force 
them to come to taw and pay a tax upon their wicked earnings, and 
thus relieve the many, to some extent, at least, from the burdens of 
taxation. But they are unwilling to doit, and this Congress should 
see to it that it is done, notwithstanding they will continue to pray 
as follows, faithfully and fervently: 


Our father, who art in England, Rothschild be thy name, thy 
financial kingdom come to America, thy will be done in the United 
States as it is done in England. 

Give us this day our bonds in gold, but not in silver; give us 

lenty laboring men’s votes to keep the monopoly in power and 

eir friends in office. 

We know, our father, we have have done many things wrong, 
we have robbed the honest poor and brought distress to many a 
door. 

We know it was wrong to refund the bonds and make them pay- 
able in coin. We know it was wrong to demonetize silver. We 
know it was wrong to water our railroad stock, but that thou 
knowest we made money by that. 

Now our Father thou knowest we are above politics. It is the 
same to us whether Democrats or Republicans rule, for Thou know- 
est that we are able to sway all jobs in our jobs. 

Lead us not in the way of strikes, but deliver us from the hands 
of insane Knights of Labor and Farmers’ Alliance or industrial 
union. Thus shall we have kingdom, bonds, interest, power, and 
gold until the Republic shallend. Amen. - 

So they continue that prayer, while the producers of this wealth 
are praying to be delivered from this evil—and an income tax would 
be a means of releasing this burden. Whose prayer should’ be 

- answered, the gold bugs or the laborer’s, the workingman’s or the 
bondholder’s? 

Anincome tax is right from an economical point of view, costing 
much less than the custom-house plan or revenue system. For in- 
stance, I will mention a few cases: In Georgia in 1891 the receipts 
from internal-reyenue system was $574,000, and it cost nearly $100, 
to collect it—over 20 per cent, In Arkansas they collect $97,000, 
which costs $28,000—over 30 per cent.- In Alabama $93,000, costing 
$21,000—over 20 per cent. There is a custom-house at Atlanta where 
in 1891 $9,000 was collected at a cost of $2,000. At Brunswick, in 
the same State, $7,000 was collec costing $5,000 to do it. So 
much forthe revenue system, Nowa few fi from custom duties. 

At St. M $69 was collected, $1,400 to doit. At Savan- 
nah, Ga., $58,000 was collected at a cost of $15,000, The aggregate 
for State of ia was $75,000, costing $25,000, or over 81 per 

cent. In West v there was collected from customs $294 at 
a cost 8 In Virginia there was collected $22,000 at a cost 
of $30,000. 

Then in Florida. At A ee $1,000 was collected, costing 
$2,400. At Fernandina s. was collected, costing $2,500. At St. 
Augustine 15 cents was collected in 1891 at a cost of $1,800. At St. 
Marks $24 is collected, costing $3,500. ; 

At Annapolis, Md., $952 is spent and not a cent collected. At 
Cherrystone, Va., shey apend t 950a year without collecting a cent. 
In Southern Oregon they spend $2,085 and collect $4.12. At Alex- 
andria, Va., $1,200 is spent to collect $135. At Great Egg Harbor, N. 
J., $831 is spent to collect $17. At Little Egg Harbor, $304 is spent 
aid nothing dollected. Ab flag Harbor, $684 is spent and nothing 
at all collected. In addition to t amounts to 3 the rob- 
ber barons and robbing the laboring classes. © average cost of 
collecting the proceeds of an income tax is only estimated at from 
2 to 3 per cent all ts 

Now then when you take into consideration that it costs $7,000,000 
to collect $200,000,000 custom duties and add to that the cost of 
custom-houses, lands, and add to that the cost to consumers, sup- 
posed to be $4 for every $1 collected at the custom-house, running 
up to $800,000,000. You at once see what an expenseitis. The 
equal is not upon record. Then at once you see the economy there 
is in the income law. 

Besides, the income tax is the most equitable and just way of tax- 
ation, putting the burden of taxation upon the shoulders who are 
most able to bear it, and takes it from the shoulders of those who 
are least able to bear it. Many other arguments might be given for 
the passage of this measure, Objection is made that it is inquisi- 
torial. My dear sir, does not every poor man in the country have 
to swear to what little property he returns, even to every little pi 
or dog. Away with these frivolous objections, and let us gof Seward: 
3 and be ready to take up some other measure 

emanded by the people and pass it into law. 

And let the fight go on until all the burdens shall have been lifted 
from the gallingshoulders of the rank and file, the sturdy yeomanry 
of the country, the great mass of the people who have made this 
country what it is and who will continue to be the bulwark of 
civil and religious liberty. 

Inquisitorial and odious indeed because the rich man is made to 
bear his portion of the burdens of this Government. Is it any worse, 
Mr, Chairman, to require the millionaire to return and assess his 
ill-gotten gains, than it is to compel the one-horse farmer to assess 
his Sheng, te hogs, and even his poor dog, Tray? Is it any worse to 


require the iron and woolen kings to pay taxes on their excessive 
accumulations than to from the mechanics, the factory hands, 
blacksmi and all the laboring poor under test oaths, a complete 
disclosure of their little worldly goods under the laws of the coun- 
try? They say to the laboring man, if you will quit producing and 
be a manufacturer we will do something for yon; if you will stop 
producing and leave it, we will do something for you. But as long 
as you are a workingman nothing can be done for you. 

Every system of taxation may be objected to under some plea, 
either upon principle or in some of its details, but a judicious in- 
come tax accompanied with an exemption large enongh to afford 
a guaranty that no one shall be deprived of the means to support 
himself and family, is the freest from objection. The adoption of 
such a system would be simple justice to the agricultural, industrial, 
and poorer classes, who so long have borne the brunt of Federal taxa- 
tion. 8 demand it, and “the voice of the ple is the 
voice of Think, Mr. Chairman and gentleman of this House, 
upon the condition of our country, 95 per cent of the business being 
done by check and drafts and only one in 1,240 has any cash account 
in bank, so that 1,239 pay tribute to-day to one man, who always 
draws the check to suit himself and his interests. 

Ponder well the greatness of this nation, the richest upon the face 
of the earth, and compare it with the history of other great, rich, 
and powerful nations whose bright suns have gone down in mid- 
night darkness, and ask the cause of same—the cause of all this 
wholesale destruction of nations and people, and apply to our own 
condition. In discussing the tariff laws in the Senate March 19, 
1890, Mr. VOORHEES said: 

«When darkness settled over Egypt andshe lost her place amon: 
the great nations of the earth, 3 per cent of her population owne 
97 per cent of her wealth. When 8 went down 2 percent of 
her population owned all the wealth. When Persia bowed her head 
1 per cent of her population owned all the land. When the sun of 
Rome set in black despair eighteen hundred men owned and con- 
trolled the then known world. For the past thirty years, more par- 
ticularly since the civil war, the United States has moved rapidl 
along hs pre followed by these old nations. In 1850 our capital: 
ists owned 374 per cent of thenation’s wealth. In 1870, only twenty 
years later, they owned 63 per cent, having almost doubled their 
accumulations. 

They have more than kept up this ratio since 1870, and probably 
now hold over 80 percent of the total wealth of the country. What 
ee of the population holds this large per cent it is not easy 
to determine, but it probably does not exceed 10 per cent of the 
60,000,000 who inhabit this country, and this per cent so small in 
numbers, but so omnipotent in wealth, is using its immense power 
in every department of business and of government in the devel- 
opment and prosecution of schemes for making the rich richer and 

© poor poorer.” 

This lan from Senator VOORHEES has a deep significance. 
Deeds of heroism, loyalty of purpose unbiased by prejudice, have 
given us the grandest and proudest nation in the world, but amid 
all this greatness are we occupying safe grounds? Has not our civ- 
ilization reached its zenith? 

Is not our situation analogous to that of Rome and Greece and 
these other nations? Will it end as they did? Who can tell? 
Gentlemen of this House, can you tell? History is oft repeatin 
itself. The march of human progress is strewn with the wreck o; 
European principalities, thrones, and governments. Many of them 
have gone down in bloodshed. God deliver us from such a destiny, 
but let us come together and march under a banner on whose snow- 
white folds are written this emblem, Peace on earth and good will 
toward all mankind; marshaled under no ensign of strife, but going 

loriously to victory with the t battle-cry of equality and jus- 
ce before the laws of the land and an equal showing in the race 


of life for all classes and professions. [Applause.] 
Mr. HENDRIX. I move that the committee rise. 
The motion was agreed to. 


The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. BROOKSHIRE ha 
resumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. PENDLETON o 
West Virginia, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, reported that that committee, having had 
under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to 

rovide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes, 
come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. RYAN. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

And accordingly (at 11 o’clock and 16 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned until to-morrow at 11 o'clock a. m. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

By Mr. MARTIN of Indiana, from the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, the bill (H. R. 5020) granting a pension to Washing- 
ton Hislop. 5 55 No. 295.) 

By Mr. STONE of Kentucky, from the Committee on War 
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; we ss 1 R. 2157) for the relief of Allard & Crozier. 
rt No. 297. 
„the bill (H. R. 2207) for the relief of the estate of David 
B. Sanders, deceased. (Report No. 298.) 
Also, the bill (H. R. 2166) for the relief of W. H. Vaughan. (Re- 
port No. 299.) 
Also, the bill (H. R. 2265) for the relief of Hugh M. Henson. 
(Report No. 300. : 
Also, the bill (H. R. 2271) for the relief of James Bishop. (Re- 


port No. 301.) 

Also, the bill (H. R. 2200) for the relief of Samuel Fels. (Re- 
port No. 302.) 

Also, the bill (H. R. 2167) for the relief of the estate of Mary 
H. S. Robertson. (Ropers No. 303.) . 
Also, the bill (H.R. 2151) for the relief of Merritt Rose. (Re- 
port No. 304.) 

Also, the bill (H. R. 2181) for the relief of Nathan Joiner. (Re- 
port No. 305.) 

Also, the bill (H. R. 2321) for the relief of Matilda Cook. (Re- 
port No. 306.) : 

Also, the bill (H. R. 2178) for the relief of W. C. M. Travis. 


(Report No. 307.) 

also, the bill (H. R. 2161) to carry out the findings of the Court 
of Claims in the case of William H. Hughes, administrator of 
the estate of David Unsell, deceased. (Report No. 308.) 

Also, the bill (H. R. 2224) for the relief of the estate of Peter 
F. Waterfield, deceased. (Report No. 309). 

Also, the bill (H. R. 4648) for the relief of legal representatives 
of 5 Koon. (Report No. 310). 

Also, the 915 (H. R. 3349) for the relief of William Wolfe. (Re- 

rt No. 311. 
. in lieu of the bill H. R. 4647 a resolution to refer to the 
Court of Claims the bill (H. R. 4647) for the relief of H. Wilhite. 
(Report No. 312.) 

Also, the bill (H. R. 2304) for the relief of the estate of Francis 
M. Murray, deceased. (Report No. 313.) 

Also, the bill (H. R. 2270) for the relief of William G. Groom. 
(Report No. 314.) 

Alco, in lieu of the bill H. R. 2643 a bill (H. R. 5531) for the 
relief of Fanny B. Randolph and Dora L. Stark. (Report No. 


315. 
A the bill (H. R. 2555) for the relief of Col. Jesse H. Strick- 
land, Eighth Tops Cavalry, United States Volunteers. 
rt No. 316. 
Also, the bill (H. R. 4887) for the relief of Mrs. Jane A. San- 
ders, widow of Edward W. Sanders, deceased. (Report No. 
31 


T.) : 

By Mr. ENLOE, from the same committee: The bill (H. R. 
1735) for the relief of the book agents of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church South. (Report No. 318.) 

Also, the bill (H. R. 673) for the relief of Robert Henderson. 


t No. 319.) 
Also, the bill (H. R. 675) for the relief of Louis O. Faringhy. 
(Report No. 320.) 


so, the bill (H. R. 671) for the relief of Martin Mullins. 
(Report No. 321.) 4 

Also, the bill (H. R. 674) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of Michael McCann. (Report No. 322.) 

Also, the bill (H. R. 2981) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of Edward Allsworth. (Report No. 323.) 

By Mr. MAHON, from the same committee: A bill (H. R. 988) 
for the relief of Charles Harkins. (Report No. 324.) 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2731) for the relief of Michael J. Fitzgerald 
(Report No. 325.) 

‘Also, a bill (H. R. 453) for the relief of Emily Murdock, admin- 
istratrix. (Report No. 326.) 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5009) for the relief of Mathias Pederson. (Re- 
port No. 327.) 

By Mr. GOLDZIER, from the same committee: A bill (H. R. 
2682) for the relief of Goff N. Hall. (Report No. 328.) 

By Mr. COOPER of Texas, from the same committee: A bill 
(H. R. 4334) for the relief of Capt. Francis A. Better. (Report 
No. 329.) 

Also, in lieu of the bill (H. R. 2380), a resolution to refer to 
the Court of Claims the bill (H. R. 2380) for the relief of Hypo- 
lite Filhoil and others. (Report No. 330.) 

By Mr. WILSON of Ohio, from the same committee: A bill 
(H. R. 1314 for the relief of Mathew S. Priest. (Report No. 331.) 

By Mr. ENLOE, from the same committee, in lieu of the bill 

R. 1332: A resolution to refer to the Court of Claims the bill 

H. R. 1332) for the relief of the legal representatives of Richard 
F. Wasson. (Report No. 334.) 

Also, a bill (H. R. 723) for the relief of R. H. Crider. (Report 


o. 335. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 754) for the relief of John M. Hamm. (Re- 
port No, 336.) 


ADVERSE REPORTS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills were adversely re- 
ported and laid on the table as follows: 

By Mr. ERDMAN, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 
A bill (H. R. 3271) to increase the pension of P. A. Morton. (Re- 
port No. 296.) 

By Mr. WILSON of Ohio, from the Committee on War Claims: 
A bill (H. R. 2692) for the relief of Anna M. Coleman & Co. (Re- 
port No. 332.) 

1 Mr. McNAGNY, from the same committee: A bill (H. R. 
3174) for the relief of James E. Southard. (Report No. 333.) 

PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXTI, bills and a resolution of the 

3 titles were introduced, and severally referred as fol- 
OWS: 

By Mr. ELLIS of Oregon: A bill (H. R. 5532) to fix the loca- 
tion of the northern boundary line of the Warm Springs In- 
dian Reservation in the State of Oregon—to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

ay Mr. DUNPHY: A bill (H.-R. 5533) to authorize the New 
York and New Jersey Bridge Company to construct and main- 
tain a bridge across the Hudson River between New York City 
and the State of New Jersey—to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HALL of Minnesota (by request): A bill (H. R. 5534) 
to provide for shortening the terms of patents in certain cases— 
to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. FIELDER: A resolution authorizing and 
the Committee on Appropriations to insert in the sundry ci 
bill au item of $2,098. 95 for the relief of Lewis McKenzie—to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 5535) for 
the relief of James Miller, of Bourbon County, Ky.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. FITHIAN: A bill (H. R. 5536) ting a pension to 
Pickett P. Connett—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HULL: A bill (H. R. 5537) for relief of the heirs of 
Nathan G. Sales—to the Committee on 8. 

By Mr. HEARD: A bill (H. R. 5538) for the payment of the 
claim of St. Clair D. Kirtley and Francis D. Kirtley,of the 
amount found due them by the Court of Claims—to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. ` 

By Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky (by request): A bill (H. R. 
5539) authorizing the persons therein named to acceptof certain 
decorations and testimonials from foreign governments—to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R.5540) for relief of Charles L. Carter—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5541) for relief of W. G. Dunn, administrator 
of Cooper Dunn, deceased —to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill H. R. 5542) for the relief of R. H. Givens’s heirs— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. STEPHENSON; A bill (H. R. 5543) for relief of Wal- 
ter S. Kimmel—to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BINGHAM: Protest of employés of Harrison Bros. & 
Co., drug manufacturers of Philadelphia, protesting sgns the 
paenga of the Wilson bill—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

Also, petition of em és of Pennsylvania Woolen Com 
limited, of N aera ir, protein against the Wilson = 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the John Williams Manufacturing Company, 
of Philadelphia, protesting against the passage of the Wilson 
bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of officers and employés of William Wharton, 
jr., & Co., incorporated, of Philadelphia, protesting agnos the 
3 of the Wilson bill—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans, 

Also, petition of executive committee of between 4,000 and 
5,000 thread-workers of Clark O. N. T. Thread Company, and 
Clark Mile End Spool Cotton Company, of Newark and Kearney, 
10 8 against any reduction of the tariff on spool cot- 
ton and fine cotton yarn—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


Also, petition of the All-Tobacco Cigarette Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of the United States, asking that the present duty on 
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pants ger cigarettes be maintained—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition and protest of 1,150 manufacturing establish- 
ments tE woolen and worsted goods, carpets, hosiery and knit 
goods, wholesale clothing and cloaks, wool dealers and commis- 
sion merchants in the United States, against the provisions of 
the wool and woolen schedule of the Wilson bill—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. ; 

Also, petition of workers in the production of green and flint 
glass bottles, of Philadelphia, protesting against the reduction 
of duties on glass bottles, and change from specific rates—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, memorial of Philadelphia Board of Trade, asking that 
the larger post-offices of the country, including that of Philadel- 

hia, be placed in a separate class and appropriated for direct— 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. > 

Also, resolutionsof the Trades League of Philadelphia, indors- 
ing the proposition to place the larger post-offices of the coun- 
try, that of Philadelphia included, in a separate class, and that 
appropriation therefor be made direct—to the Committee on the 
P fce and Post- Roads. 

Also, petition of merchant tailors and employés of Philadel- 
phia, protesting against a reduction of duty on the ready-made 
clothing and wearing apparel—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, aspera of Philadelphia Board of Trade, urging the 
completion of the Nicarauga Canal—to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

Also, resolutions of textile workers, employés of the Smith & 

Dove Manufacturing Company, of Andover, Mass., protesting 

agatos Schedule J of the Wilson bill—to the Committee on 
ays and Means. 

so, petition of employés of the Tracy Worsted Mills Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, Pa., protesting against the passage of 
the Wilson bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of officers and members of Local Union, No. 22, 
American Flint Glass Workers Union, of e spores: 
ing against the passageof the Wilson bill—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

so, resolutions of the Philadelphia Board of Trade, favoring 
appropriation for acquisition of property in rear of Philadelphia 
ee jen for facilities for handling the mails—to the Commit- 
tee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of Joseph H. Stacket, of Philadelphia, Pa., favor- 

a uniform duty of 35 cents pr pound on all unstemmed leaf 
to —tothe Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, resolution of the Workingmen's Protective Tariff League 
of Philadelphia, Pa., against the passage of the Wilson bill—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, protest of the Traders’ ae of Philadelphia, Pa., 
against ad valorem features of the n bill—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions of the lithographers of New York, Brooklyn, 
and Jersey City, favoring a specific duty on lithographic goods— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of mining companies in various States and Ter- 
ritories of the Union, protesting against free admission of silver 
ore, and favoring a duty of three-fourths of a cent per pound on 
lead ore—to the Committee on wee and Means. 

Also, petition of goldbeaters of Philadelphia, Pa., employés 
of Frederick Eye, protesting against any reduction of the duty 
on gold leaf—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

80, poama of employés of Thomas Potter, Sons & Co., of 
Philadelphia, manufacturers of oilcloth and lineoleum, calling 
attention-to the injustice of the Wilson bill rates on oilcloth 
and material therefor—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, poem ofemployersof labor, workingmen, and others, cit- 
zens of Philadelphia, against the passage of the Wilson bill—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BLACK of Illinois: Petition of Charles A. Story et al., 
to reform English spe and to establish schools therefor—to 
the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. BOUTELLE: Protest of citizens of Garland, in the 
State of Maine, against the 2 of the Wilson tariff bill to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Maine State Board of Trade, in favor of 
the early completion of the workat Sandy Bay, Me.—to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. BOWERS of California: Petition of citizens of San 
Benito County, Cal., for double minimum paid for public lands 
—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. BROSIUS: Petition of Conestoga Council, No. 463, 
Royal Arcanum, Lancaster, Pa., in favor of the of the 
Manderson-Hainer bill—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. 

By Mr. BURROWS: Resolutions adopted at a meeting of citi- 


zens of Grayson, Carter County, Ky., against reduction of duty 
on coal and lumber—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions adopted by the citizens of Willard, Carter 
County, Ky., against any change in the present tariff rates on 
lumber and —to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions of the lumbermen of Morehead, Rowan 
County, Ky., against . lumber on the free list to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions of the lumbermen of Olive Hill, Carter 
County, Ky., opposing any decrease in the present tariff rates on 
lumber - to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, preamble and resolutions adopted by the Tobacco Asso- 
ciation cf Danville, Va., to secure the repeal of the free-leaf 
2 of the Wilson tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. : : 

Also, petition of G. M. Waite and others, asking for the pas- 

e of the Manderson-Hainer bill, in the interest of frater- 
nal society and college journals—to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. CARUTH: Resolutions of the members of Kentucky 
Lodge, No.7, Ancient Order of United Workmen, of Louisville, 
Ky., in favor of H. R. 4897, in the interest of fraternal society 
and college journals—to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the members of the Royal Arcanum, of Lou- 
isville, Ky., in favor of H. R. 4897, in the interest of fraternal so- 
ciety and college journals—to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads. 

Also, papers to accompany H. R. 5412 granting an increase of 
penno to D. Alden Loomis—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, memorandum to accompany House bill 5389, for the re- 
8 of the estate of William Nally—to the Committee on War 

aims. 

Also, memorandum to accompany House bill 548, for the re- 
lief of Mrs. Addie Stewart—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, memorandum to accompany House bill 4742, for the re- 
elas the estate of Stephen Kulp—to the Committee on War 

8. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill 5388, to remove the 
charge of desertion against James McLaughlin, of Company A, 
1 Kentucky Infantry—to the Committee on ilitary 

a . 

Also, papers to accompany House bill 5390, granting an in- 
crease of pension to Wi E. Keys—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. CHILDS: Protest against the schedule proposing to 
lower the duty on lithographers’ supplies by the lithographers 
of the cities of New York, Brooklyn, and Jersey City—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

pi Mr. COOPER of Indiana: Resolutions of Indiana Woolen 
Mills Association against the Wilson bill—to the Committee on 
7 and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Hartsville, Ind., in favor of the 

ssage of the Wilson bill—to the Committee on Ways and 


eans. ` 
Also, petition of 38 citizens of Monroe County, Ind., against 
the passage of the Wilson bill—to the Committee on Ways and 


Means. 

py Mr. CURTIS: Petition of the citizens of Eldorado, Kans., 
in the interests of the fraternal society and college journals—to 
the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, resolutions of Eldorado Lodge, No. 128, Ancient Order 
of United Workmen, of Eldorado, Kans., in the interest of the 
fraternal society and college journals—to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, resolution of Council Grove Lodge, No. 6, of Council 
Grove, Kans., in the interest of the fraternal society and college 
journals—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, resolutions of Kaw Valley Lodge, No. 20, Ancient Order 
of United Workmen, of North Topeka, Kans., in the interest of 
the fraternal society and college journals—to the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. DANIELS: Resolutions adopted ata meeting of lumber- 
men held at Morehead, Rowan County, Ky., protesting against 
any reduction in duty on lumber—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. DAVIS: Petition of citizens of Republic County, 
Kans., protesting against an issue of United States bonds—to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EVERETT: Petition of Francis A. Walker, Charles 
S. Minot, Thomas M. Drown, Josiah P. Cooke, and Edwin P. 
Seaner, teachers of Boston and vicinity, for the removal of all 
duties on philosophical apparatus—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. GROSVENOR: Resolutions adopted at a meeting of 
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lumbermen and others, held at Willard, Carter County, Ky., 
against the passage of the so-called Wilson tariff bill—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 2 

Also, resolutions adopted at a meeting of lumbermen and those 
interested in the production of lumber, held at Olive Hill, Car- 
ter County, Ky., against the passage of the so-called Wilson 
tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions of a meeting of citizens held at 1 
Carter County, Ky., against the passage of the so-called Wilson 
tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 80 laboring men, mechanics, and farmers of 
Scioto Township, Ross County, Ohio, against the passage of the 
so-called Wilson tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of 68 laboring men and farmers and mechanics 
of Pultney Township, BelmontCounty, Ohio, against the passage 
of the so-called Wilson tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, resolutions adopted at a meeting of lumbermen held at 
Morehead, Rowan County, Ky., January 11, 1894, against the pas- 

e of the so-called Wilson tariff bill—to the Committee on 
ays and Means. ‘ > 

Also, petition of 65 miners, mechanics, operators, and laboring 
men, of Sutton Township, Meigs County, Ohio, against the pas- 
sage of the so-called Wilson tariff bill—to the Committee of Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of 42 farmers and laboring men, of Carthage 
Townsh{p, Athens County, Ohio, against the ponge of the so- 
called Wilson tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of D. W. Huls and 150 others, farmers and work- 
ingmen, of Rockbridge, Ohio, protesting against the Wilson 
Dill —to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GROUT: Petition of W. H. Bradford and other man- 
ufacturers of Bennington, Vt., asking if Wilson bill is to become 
a law, that the provision for fine wool may take effect on pas- 

sage of bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
Also, resolution of the lumbermen of Olive Hill, Carter 
County, Ky., against the proposed change in the duty on lum- 
ber and coal—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, protest of 1,150 manufacturers of woolen goods, in New 
York City, against the woolen schedule of Wilson bill—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolution of the citizens of Willard, Carter County 
Ky., against the proposed change in the duty on lumber and 
coal—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolution of the lumbermen of Morehead, Rowan 
County, Ky., against the proposed change in duty on lumber 
and coal—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions of the citizens of Grayson County, Ky., 
against the proposed duty on lumber and coal—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAGER: Four petitions of soldiers, to prevent suspen- 
sion of pensions—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HARMER: Memorial of the citizens of Philadelphia, 
Pa., in the interest of the fraternal society and college journals, 
in favor of the passage of the Manderson-Hainer bill (S. 1353; 
H. R. 4897) to amend the postal laws of the United States in such 
a manner as to settle the question of classification of these jour- 
nals—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois: Petition of L. B. Erwin and 
others, of Sandwich, and of F. G. Harbour and others, of Hinck- 
ley, both of Illinois, praying that the fraternal society and col- 
lege journals be admitted to the mails as second-class matter— 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. HULL: Petition of citizens of Montgomery, for the 

of House bill 4897, to admit publications of benevolent 
and fraternal associations free in the mails—to the Committee 
on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 
Also, petition of citizens of Goodhue County, Minn., for the 
reduction of the existing tariff on barley—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LACEY: Petition of H. C. DeWolf, and others, of 
Prairie City, Iowa, for service-pension law—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LOUDENSLAGER: Petition of Frank J. Lawson and 
40 others, of Salem, N. J., against the passage of the Wilson 
bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of John W. Fox and 66 others, of Millville, N. 
J., asking for the passage of bill H. R. 4897 to the Committee 
on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, two petitions of George Jonas and Walter Bond and 42 
others, of Bridgeton, N. J., asking for the passage of bill H. R. 
4897—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. McCALL: Resolutions of Granby Grange, No. 157, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Granby, Mass., in favor of a tax upon 
incomes—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


By Mr. MCKEIGHAN: Petition of J. H. Randall and others, 
for the passage of the Manderson-Hainer bill, in the interest of 
fraternal society and college journals—to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. MCRAE: Resolutions of the city council of the city of 
Fort Smith, Ark., asking for the Fort Smith and Van Buren 
Electric Railway—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

i Mr. MARSHALL (by request): Petition of Stephen R. 
Wall for the estate of Burwell Wall, deceased, late of Wythe 
County, Va., praying that his war claim be referred to the Court 
of Claims under the provisions of the Bowman act—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of C. E. Phillips, administrator of the estate of 
Henson Hobbs, deceased, e reference to the Court of 
Claims for adjudication—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, numerous protests against the passage of the Wilson 
bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MEIKLEJOHN: Petition from Columbusand Hooper, 
Nebr., for reduction of letter postage—to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads.¥ i 

Also, petition to admit publications of fraternal and benevo 
lent societies to the mails as second-class matter—to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. MORSE: Petition of the Boston Art Club, asking for 
the retention of the free-art clause in the Wilson tariff bill—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. PAGE: Petition of Rowland R. Robinson and 45 oth- 
ers, for construction of channel through Conanicut Island, in 
Narragansett Bay, Rhode Island—to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

By Mr. PEARSON: Petition of James Brettell and 99 others, 
citizens of Mingo Junction, Ohio, roye for the passage of a 
law placing a tariff of $50 on all e immigrants 18 years of age 
22 over—to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 

on. 

By Mr. RITCHIE: Petition of Jacob Romeis and 35 others, of 
Toledo, Ohio, protesting against the passage of clause 242 of the 
Wilson bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Leech. Wine Company and others, of Toledo, 
Ohio, protesting t the e of clause 242 of the Wilson 
bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

ns Mr. RUSSELL of Connecticut: Petition of 1,260 employés 
of the Willimantic Linen Company, of the city of Wi - 
tic, Conn., against the of the Wilson tariff bill—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SCRANTON: Protest of Pacific Pine Lumber Com- 

y, San Francisco, Cal., against the reduction of tariff on lum- 
r—to Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, protests of leading lead companies of the United States— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STEPHENSON: Petition of George J. Sarasin and 49 
others, citizens of Nigauree ,praying for the passage of the Man- 
derson- er bill now pending in Congress—to the Committee 
on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. TRACEY: Petition of 330 employs of corporations of 
James Roy & Co., Shawl Factory, West Troy, N. Y., against 
passage of Wilson bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WHITE of Ohio: Petitions of Augustus Hubbell and 
47 other citizens of Cleveland, Ohio, against the passage of the 
Wilson bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Union Steel Screw H. P. Nail Company, 
Cleveland City Forge and Iron Company, The Turnbuckle Com- 

ny, Cleveland Twist Drill Company, Van Wagner & Wil- 
— Company, The Excelsior Machine and Cleveland Punch 
and Shear es The Walker Manufactur r 
Cleveland — ilding Company, Cleveland Rolling g 
Company, W. S. Tyler Wire Works Company, Wm. Chisolm 
Sons, Murgatrayd Engine Works, of Cleveland, Ohio, repre- 
senting $15,000,000 of invested capital, against the Wilson tariff 
bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WILSON of Ohio: Petition of the Board of Trade of 
Springfield, Ohio, against the income tax—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means; 
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Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved, 
ROCK CREEK RAILWAY COMPANY. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the annual re- 


pr of the Rock Creek Railway Company, of the District of 
lumbia, for the year ending December 31, 1893; which was re- 
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ferred to the Committee on the District of Columbia, and ordered 
to be printed. > 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a petition of the National 
League of Commission Merchants of the United States, adopted 
at a meeting held in Cincinnati, Ohio, praying for the passage 
of the Torrey bankruptcy bill; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CULLOM. I present a petition of the Sons of Temper- 
ance of Beverly Hill, Ill., in favor of doubling the internal-reve- 
nue tax on beer, increasing it on tobacco, and trebbling it on 
whisky, in order to raise the necessary amount of revenue for 
the Government. I move that the petition be referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CULLOM presented a petition of Sons of Temperance of 
the Ringold Temperance Association of Huntley, III., praying 
that the tax on whisky may be doubled; which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of Home Council, Royal Arcanum, 
of Chicago; of sundry citizens of North Kankakee, and of Golden 
Ruling, Fraternal Mystic Circle, No, 422, of Mount Sterling, all 
in the State of Illinois, praying for the extension of the privi- 
leges of the mails to the publications of the fraternal and benefi- 
ciary press; which were referred to the Committee on Post- 
Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. HOAR. I present a petition of the Southwest District 
Grange and the Worcester South Agricultural Society, adopted 
ata joint meeting held at Brookfield, Muss., January 17, 1894, 
favoring the passage of the bill making oleomargarine subject 
to the provisions of the laws of the States into which it may be 
transported. The petitioners desire the same policy adopted in 
reference to oleomargarine which has been enacted into law in 
regard to intoxicating liquors. I move that the petition be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. p 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Franklin, Ohio, and of Lodge No. 49, Amalgamated Association 
of Iron and Steel Workers, of Columbus, Ohio, remonstratin 

t the passage of the Wilson tariff bill; which were referre 
to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of 27 citizens of Tuppers Plains, 
Ohio, soldiers of the late war, praying for an investigation of 
the Pension Bureau; which was referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

He also presented petitions of M. R. Robinson Council, No. 
350, Royal Arcanum, and of sundry citizens of Salem, Ohio, in 
the interest of college and fraternal societies, praying for the 
passage of the Manderson-Hainer bill, providing an amendment 
of the postal laws; which were referred to the Committee on 
Post-Officesand Post-Roads. 

Mr. WASHBURN presented a petition of sundryc manu- 
facturers of Minneapolis, Minn., praying that no advance be 
made in the internal revenue on e ; which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of 36 members of Manzanita Camp, 
No. 1256, Modern Woodmen of America, of Heron Lake, Mich., 
praying for the passage of the Manderson-Hainer bill, providing 
an amendment of the postal laws; which was referred to the 
Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented three memorials of sundry citi- 
zens of Exeter, N. H., interested in manufactures of difierent 
kinds, and a memorial of sundry citizens of Exeter, N. H., inter- 
ested in textile industries, remonstrating against the passage of 
the Wilson tariff bill; which were referred to the Committee on 


Finance. 

Mr. STOCKBRIDGE presented a petition of sundry citizens 
of St. Joseph, Mich., in the interest of college and fraternal 
societies, praying for the passage of the Manderson-Hainer bill, 
providing an amendment of the postal laws; which was referred 
to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. QUAY presented petitions of J. J. Schuler and 23 other 
citizens of Pennsylvania; of Ramona Council; Royal Arcanum, 
of Warren, Pa., and of D. A. Vierheller and 35 other citizens of 
Pittsburg, Pa., in the interest of college and fraternal societies, 
praying for the passage of the Manderson-Hainer bill, providing 
an amendment of the postal laws; which were referred to the 
Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I present a petition signed by Dr. J. W. 
Heddens, M. B. Martin, W. B. Davis,C. H. Wallace, H. Christo- 
pher, and many other leading physicians of St. Joseph, and other 

ints in Northwest Missouri, in behalfof the bill to establish a 
5 — of public health within the Treasury Department of the 
United States. The petition indorses the bill v strongly sad 
states that it was prepared by the New York 3 — 
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cine, after consultation with the leading sanitarians in the coun- 
try, and meets their cordial approval. I move thatthe petition 
be referred to the Committee on Epidemic 8. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. GIBSON presented the petition of James G. James and 
William J. Thomas, surviving executor of Edward Thomas, de- 
ceased, of Dorchester County, Md., praying ſor relief in the mat- 
ter of the seizure and detention of certain property by the United 
States troops during the late war: which was referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Mr. LODGE presented a petition of Grange No. 157, of Granby, 
Mass., praying for the imposition of an income tax; which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of Southwest Grange and the 
South Agricultural Society, of Worcester, Mass., praying for the 

ssage of the oleomargarine bill as introduced by Senator 

ILL; which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

Healso presented a petition of Central Labor Union, of Holyoke, 
Mass., praying for the establishment of a Government telegraph 
system; which was referred to the Committee on Post-Offices 
and Post-Roads. 

He also presented petitions of William De W. Hyde, president, 
and 18 other members of the faculty of Bowdoin College, Maine, 
and of Prof. John C. Branner and 10 other members of the 
faculty of Stanford University, California, praying for the re- 
moyal of all duties upon scientific and philosophical apparatus 
whose chief use is for instruction or research; which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. SHERMAN, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
to whom was referred the joint resolution (S. R. 53) providing 
for the appointment of a commission to the Antwerp Interna- 
tional Exposition, reported it with an amendment. 

Mr.GALLINGER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 491) granting a pension to Alice K. Pot- 
ter, widow of Gen. Joseph H. Potter, deceased, reported it with 
amendments, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. BUTLER (for Mr. MCPHERSON), from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (S. 1228) for the re- 
lief of Charles W. Cronk, reported it without amendment, and 
submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Gregon, from the Committee on Claims, 
to whom was referred the bill (S. 499) to provide for the adjust- 
ment and payment of the claim of Thomas Rhys Smith for work 
done and materials furnished for the breakwater at Bar Harbor, 
Me., reported it without amendment, and submitted a report 
thereon. 

Mr. CAREY, from the Committee on Public Lands, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 160) to fix the price of lands entered 
under the desert land laws, reported it without amendment, and 
submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. STEWART, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 1365) to refund illegal internal-revenue tax 
collected of the late Alexander W. Baldwin, a United States dis- 
trict judge for the district of Nevada, reported it with an amend- 
ment, and submitted a report thereon. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. GORMAN introduced a bill (S. 1534) to amend an act en- 
titled, “An act to regulate commerce,” approved February 4, 
1887; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. GIBSON introduced a bill S. 1535) to correct the naval 
history of John C. Dull; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. PALMER introduced a bill (S. 1536) to remove the charge 
of desertion from the military record of James Carver; which 
was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. GEORGE. I introduce a bill and ask that it lie on the 
table, so that the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. BERRY] may sub- 
mit some remarks upon it. 

The bill (S. 1537) to encourage and promote commerce among 
the States and with foreign nations and remove obstructions 
thereto was read twice by its title, and ordered to lie on the table. 


RAILROAD STATIONS AND DEPOTS. 


Mr. BERRY. I desire to give notice that to-morrow morn- 
ing, immediately after the conclusion of the routine morning 
business, I shall ask the Senate to proceed to the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3606) to require railroad companies 8 
railroads in the Territories over a right of way ted by the 
Government, to establish stations and depotsat all town sites on 
the lines of said roads established by the Interior Department, 
This is a very important bill, and one that ought to be consid- 
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ered at the earliest day . I shall ask the Senate to con- 
sider it to-morrow morning. 


GUNBOAT CASTINE. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a resolution coming over from yesterday, which will be read. 

The Szcretary read the resolution submitted yesterday by Mr. 
GALLINGER, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be directed to inform the Senate 
why the gunboat Castine, uo at the Portsmouth (N. H.) navy-yard, is to be 
removed to the Norfolk navy-yard for purposes of re; ; also, if said re- 
pairs can not be done to asg advantage and as cheaply at the Portsmouth 
navy-yard as at Norfolk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


ISSUE AND SALE OF BONDS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the resolution of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART], 
which comes up at this time by unanimous consent z 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted by Mr. STEWART 
on the 29th instant, as follows: 

Resolved, That in the judgment of the Senate of the United States, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is not at this time clothed, under existing laws, with 
any legal authority to issue and sell the bonds or other interest-bearing ob- 
ligations of the Government. ` 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is onagreeing to the 
resolution. 

Mr. ALLEN, Mr. President, I desire to reply briefly this 
morning to the argument of the Senator from Ohio[Mr. SHER- 
MAN] delivered on this resolution yesterday. TheSenator from 
Ohio yesterday took the ground that under the resumption act 
of 1875 there was no question as to the power of the Secretary 
of the Treasury to issue bonds pursuant to his call now out- 
standing. The Senator in his remarks quoted a few wordsfrom 
the resumption act of 1875, but did not quote the entire language 
applicable to the question of the issuance of bonds. 

shall not undertake this morning to quote that act in full. 
The third section of the act is the only one that bears on the 
uestion now under discussion. It provides in substance that 

e Secretary of the Treasury shall redeem the outstanding 
legal-tender notes of the United States to the amount of 80 85 
cent of the new issue of national-bank notes and not below 8300, 
000,000. It provides for a single actofredemption. It provides 
for the redemption of the volume of legal-tender Treasury notes 
in excess of $300,000,000 outstanding on the Ist day of January, 
1879, when the act according to its language was to take effect. 

The Senator from Ohio in discussing this question said yes- 
terday that this power was a continuing power. To use his lan- 
guage, it continues until water ceases to run, until time ends, 
unless Congress shall change or modify this law.” 

Mr. President, the language of the law giving power to redeem 
the outstanding legal-tender Treasury notes at that time does 
not bear the construction placed on it by the Senator from Ohio. 
It provides for a single act of redemption. It provides that the 
Secretary of the Treasury may issue, sell, and dispose of Gov- 
ernment bonds for the purpose,” so says the law, of making 
the redeniption in this act provided for.” All through the act 
wherever the subject of redemption is referred to the idea is 
conveyed in plain language that it isasingle redemption that is 
to be made under the act, 

The policy of the Government at that time evidently, accord- 
ing to this law, was to retire the legal-tender Treasury notes in 
excess of $300,000,000. The redemption that was provided for 
by the act was a complete legal redemption; such a redemption 
as destroyed the obligation of the Government when once the 
notes were taken up. Other laws provided for the method of 
physical destruction of these notes after redemption. 

Now, the single act of redemption being the principal power 
conferred on the Secretary of the 1 according to every 
canon for the construction of statutes when that redemption 
was made the principal power was exhausted and the incidental 
power to issue bonds fell with it. Instead of being a constant 
and continuous power, when the Government called in the ex- 
eess of $300,000,000 of these notes and redeemed or destroyed 
them, the power to issue and dispose of the bonds of the Gov- 
ernment for the purpose of redemption ceased with the accom- 
plishment of this chief object. 
ge: PLATT. May I ask the Senator from Nebraska a ques- 

on? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. PLATT. Does not the duty of redemption continue just 
as much as it did before—the duty of redeeming the $300,000,000 ? 

Mr. ALLEN. I do not know what the Senator means by the 
duty of redemption "—whether he means that Congress has pro- 
vided for the redemption of such notes or not? 

Mr. PLATT. Is not the Secretary of the Treasury just as 


much bound to redeem Treasury notes presented now as before 
the limitation of the redemption of those notes? 

Mr. ALLEN. No, sir. 

Mr. PLATT. Is not the Secretary now bound to receive any 
notes presented for redemption? 

Mr. ALLEN. No, sir; not under any act of Congress now in 
existence. 

Mr. President, according to the language of the resumption 
act, when was that act to take effect? It is provided in express 
terms that the redemption shall not begin until ‘‘on and after 
the Ist day of January, 1879,” and the Senator from Ohio con- 
cludes that because this language is used that therefore the 

wer of redemption is a constant, and an endless power, but 

call the attention of the Senate to the fact thatthe resumption 
law provides for a single act of redemption; that is, for the re- 
demption of the excess of $300,000,000 only, which was about 
875,000,000. And because the law-makers knew at the time the 
act was framed that it would be impossible to redeem this en- 
tire outstanding volume of 875,000. 000 by a single act, they 
provided that when the resumption act should take effect the 
Secretary should continue to redeem these notes until they were 
all redeemed down to the minimum of $300,000,000. 

But, sir, I hold, and I hold within every known rule for the 
construction of statutes, that when this $75,000,000 was once re- 
deemed, the full force and power of the resumption act was ex- 
pended. When that power was once carried into execution, 
when the $75,000,000 excess was redeemed, then the power of the 
Secretary of the Treasury to issue. sell, and dispose of bonds 
ceased with the execution of that redemption. 

What is the position of the Senator from Ohio? He says that 
it is a continuing peer is, so long as any person may be 
able to gather up the legal-tender notes of this country and pre- 
sent them to the Treasury Department, the Treasury. Depart- 
ment must redeem them must redeem them every day, every 
week, every month, every year, until this law is changed by 
other legislation. : 

Let me call the attention of the Senate for a moment to this 
construction. Ifit were within the power—and clearly it is—of 
the banks of this country to gather up this entire volume of le- 
gal-tender notes, amounting to 3346, 000, 000, and present them 
to the Treasury Department for redemption weekly, in one year 
the Secretary of the Treasury would be compelled to issue and 
and dispose of bonds to the amount of over.$18,000,000,000 for the 
purpose of procuring coin to make these redemptions. 

A weekly redemption, under the construction of this statute 
made by the Senator from Ohio, for a period of twenty-five years, 
would give the Secretary of the Treasury power to issue Gov- 
ernment bonds, the interest-bearing obligations of the people of 
this country, to the enormous sum of $450,000,000,0U00—in accu- 


rate figures, $450,685,345,800—a sum seven and two-third times 


as large as the entire wealth of this nation. That is the conclu- 


sion to which the Senator is driven by his construction of this 


statute. It is monstrous in its conception and disastrous in its 
consequences, 

It is not disputed that on May 31, 1878, Congress passed an act 
entirely repugnant to the provisions of the third section of the 
resumption act. It is as follows: 

That from and after the passage of this act it shall not be lawful for the 
Secretary of the Treasury or other officer under him to cancelor retire any 
more of the United States 1 -tender notes. And when any of said notes 
may be redeemed or received into the Treasury under any law from any 
source Whatever and shall belong to the United States, they shall not be re- 
tired, canceled, or destroyed, but they shall be reissued paid out again 


and kept in circulation. Provided, That nothing herein shall prohibt the 


cancellation and destruction of mutilated notes and the issue of other notes 
of like denomination in their stead, as now provided by law. 

The policy of this act is directly contrary to the policy an- 
nounced in the resumption act. Under the resumption act the 
policy of the Government was to retire all outstanding legal- 
tender Treasury notes to the minimum of $300,000,000; under 
the act of May 31, 1878, an act passed before the resumption act 
took effect, the power to redeem these legal-tender Treasury 
notes was specifically taken from the Secretary of the Treasury; 
he was entirely deprived of the power to redeem them; the pol- 
icy of the Government was reversed; it being specifically an- 
nounced that it was the policy of the Government to keep these 
notes outstanding among the people, and therefore not to re- 
deem or 1 

Mr. STEWART. Will I interrupt the Senator by a question? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly not. 

Mr. STEWART. The resumption act provides that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury shall redeem outstanding Treasury notes 
until there shall be outstanding the sum of $300,000,000 of such 
legal-tender Treasury notes, and no more. Does the act anywhere 
authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to sell bonds or use the 
funds in the Treasury to redeem any part of the 8300, 000, 000? Is 
there any provision anywhere for obtaining coin to redeem that 
$300,000, If chere , I have not found It. 
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Mr. ALLEN. There is no such provision in the statute. 

Mr. ALLISON. Do I understand, then, the Senator from Ne- 
braska and the Senator from Nevada to maintain that under the 
resumption act of 1875 it was only intended to redeem and pro- 
vide for the redemption of $75,000,000 of the greenbacks, and 
that when that $75,000,000 under the original act was redeemed 
at the Treasury, that was the end of the resumption act? 

Mr. STEWART. That is the extent of power given by the 
law, in my opinion. 

Mr. ALLISON. I desire to know of the Senator from Ne- 
braska who has the floor, if it is his constructionof the law that 
under the original act, when seventy-five millions were redeemed, 
the law had exhausted itself so far as the redemption of green- 
backs is concerned? . 

Mr. ALLEN. Before answering the question, I would like to 
ask the Senator from Iowa one question, 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well. 

Mr. ALLEN. Is it not true that the power possessed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury must be such power as is conferred 
on him by statute? ~ 

Mr. ALLISON. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. ALLEN. Thatis, hecan not exercise a power unless he 
derives it from statutory enactment? 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly not. 

Mr. ALLEN. Now, I am prepared to answer the Senator 
from Iowa. My construction of the resumption act is that the 
only power conferred by that act on the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury was the power to redeem the volume of outstanding legal- 
tender notes on the Ist day of January, 1879, in excess of $300,- 
000,000, and that the power ceased when he accomplished that 


t. 

Mr. ALLISON. Ifthe Senator will allow me just a moment 
I do not wish to disturb him—I think he misapprehends the 
purpose or policy of that act. 

the Senator will look carefully at the act he will see that, so 

far as the redemption of the surplus above $300,000,000 was con- 
cerned, redemption was to begin at once, not to wait until 1879, 
but all the surplus beyond $300,000,000 was to be redeemed at 
once and as fast as national-bank note circulation was issued. It 
was to arrest that redemption and retiring of the suplus of $300,- 
000,000 that the act of 1878, from which the Senator has just 
uoted, was ed. There was nochange of policy as respects 

e redemption of these notes, except that the retiring of them 
should stop at $346,000,000 as against $300,000,000, as provided in 
the original law. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, let us analyze the resumption 
act. The third section is very brief, and it is all embraced in 
that section. Let me read it. 

Sec. 3. That section 5177 of the Revised Statutes, limiting the aggregate 
amount of circulating notes of national banking associations be, and is 
hereby, repealed; and each SETIR banking association may increase its 
circula notes in accordance wit 
aggregate limit; and new banking associations may be organized in accord- 
ance with existing law without respect to said aggregate t; and the pro- 
visions of law for the withdrawal and redistribution of national-bank cur- 
rency among the several States aud Territories are hereby repealed. 

There is the first authority created by this law. It authorizes 
national banks toincrease their circulating notes without regard 
to the aggregate limit and repeals certain sections of the Re- 
vised Statutes. Then it says: 

And whenever, and so often, as circulating notes shall be issued to any such 

g association, so increas: its capital or circulating notes, or so 
newly organized as aforesaid, it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the 
to redeem the legal-tender United States notes in excess only of 
300,000,000, to the amount of 80 per cent of the sum of national-bank notes so 
issued to any such banking association as aforesaid and to continue such 
redemption as such SS not notes are issued until there shall be out- 
standingthe sum of 8800, 000, 000 of such legal-tender United States notes, 
and no more. 

There is the second power. Let me ask Senators who take 
the other side of this question, What power, under the lan e 
of the law, had the Secretary of the Treasury? He had the 
power to redeem the legal-tender notes in excess of $300,000,000 
to the amount of 80 per cent of the new issue of national-bank 
notes—not 81 per cent nor 85 per cent nor 90 per cent nor 100 per 
cent, but he was limited to 80 per cent of the amount of the 
new issue of bank notes, and that redemption was not in any 
event to go below 8300, 000,000. 

Mr. HOAR. May I ask the Senator a question for the sake of 
understandin him? i 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to ask the Senator if, under that act, he 
thinks the Secretary of the Treasury could do anything after 
the . 12 January, 1879, which he could not do before; and, if 

what 

Mr. ALLEN. I will take pleasure in answering the Senator 
from Massachusetts when I reach that point. 

Mr. President, that is the second power conferred by this 
statute. The power of the Secretary of the Treasury is marked 


existing law without respect to said- 


by the plain language of the statute, and it is the power to 
redeem all in excess of $300,000,000, and no more, of the legal- 
tender notes in existence, as national-bank notes were issued to 
take their place. Then the statute provides: 

And on and after the Ist day of January, A. D. 1879, the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall redeem, in coin, the United States legal-tender notes then 
outstanding, on their n for redemption at the office of the Assist- 
ant Treasurer of the United States in the city of New York, in sums of not 
less than 850. And to enable the Secretary of the Treasury to prepare and 
provide for the redemption in this act authorized or required— 

To enable him to prepare and carry into execution the main 
pors of the statute, which is the power of redemption, and 

ut a single act of redemption—he is given the inci ental and 
necessary and secondary power of issuing bonds and selling 
them to provide the coin for that purpose. 

Mr. HOAR. May I ask the Senator another question? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. I understand the Senator now says that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury could do after the Ist of January what he 
could not before, to wit, redeem United States Treasury no tes, 
but that it is to be a single act of redemption. What does the 
Senator make, then, of the words from time to time”? 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Massachusetts very seriously 
misapprehends my language. 

Mr. HOAR. I am afraid I do. 

Mr. ALLEN. He misapprehends me entirely if he has come 
to any conclusion of that kind. I have asserted, and I assert 
again, that under this act, construing it together as it should be 
construed, according to the plain rules of construction, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury never had power to redeem the United 
States notes below $300,000,000; he does not possess that power 
to-day, and there has never been a time in the history of these 
legal-tender Treasury notes when he was possessed of the slight- 
est power of reducing them below $300,000,000. 

More than that, there is no act of Congress which by any kind 
of contortion of language can be construed into a conclusion of 
that kind, a conclusion which transfers the entire power over 
the fiscal affairs of this nation from Congress, where the Con- 
stitution places it, to the unlimited and unchecked power of the 
fcr bie! of the ete 

Mr. VILAS. Ishould like to ask the Senator from Nebraska, 
if he will permit me, a question right there. 

Mr. ALLEN, 1 $ 

Mr. VILAS. The total amount of greenbacks in circulation 
was $375,000,000, or thereabouts, at the time the resumption act 
was passed. Does the Senator from Nebraska contend that the 
$75,000,000 of Treasury notes ċould be redeemed under that re- 
sumption act? 

5 Mr. ALLEN. I have been contending for that for half an 
our. 

Mr. VILAS. Then the Senator’s contention is that the $95,- 
500,000 of bonds, which were sold by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury for the purpose of preparing for resumption, were illegally 
sold, atleast to the extent of the excess over $75,000,000. 

Mr. ALLEN. Notatall. I made no contention of that kind. 

To enable the Secretary of the Treasury to prepare and provide for the 
redemption in this act authorized or required. 

Let me ask the Senator from Ohio or the Senator from Wis- 
consin if legal-tender Treasury notes had been issued by this 
Government after the Ist day of January, 1879, would there have 
been any power on the part of the Secretary of the Treasury 
under this act to issue bonds and redeem them? Certainly not, 
because, according to the plain language of the act itself, it 
must be the volume of outstanding notes gs to the Ist day 
of January or on the Ist day of January, 1879. Because the act 
uses the angpao ‘on and after the Ist day of January,” the 
Senator from Ohio concludes that it means that the Secretary 
of the Treasury is vested with endless power to redeem these 
notes whenever they are presented until that power is with- 
drawn by act of Congress. 

Mr. President, it was well understood by the lawmaking 
power at the time this act was passed that this enormous volume 
of $75,000,000 could not and would not be presented in a single 
volume, or at any one time; that under the act of Congress the 
could be preneo in sums of not less than $50, and therefore it 
would take perhaps months or years to consummate the act of 
redemption. 

But it is plainly manifest that when the volume of legal-ten- 
der Treasury notes in excess of $300,000,000 had been once re- 
deemed, the power of the Secretary of the Treasury to redeem 
them a second time does not exist under the resumption act. 
Therefore, when the Secretary of the Treasury sold bonds un- 
der this act and obtained coin sufficient to make the redemp- 
tion, and made it, according to the language of the law his power 
to issue bonds ceased. The Secretary of the Treasury was in- 
vested withthe power— 8 

To issue, sell, and dispose of, at not less than par, in coin, either of the 
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descriptions of bonds of the United States described in the act of Congress 
approved July 14, 1870, entitled An act to authorize the refunding of the 


national debt,“ with like qualities, privileges, and exemptions, to the extent 
necessary to carry this act into effect, and to use the proceeds thereof 
for the purposes aforesaid. 


The Senator from Ohio concludes that, under this language 
of the resumption act, the Secre of the Treasury is invested 
with power to issue bonds, containing the same conditions and 
of the unlimited character of any of the three sets of bonds 
mentioned in the first section of the refunding act. This lan- 
guage only refers to the refunding act as a guide to the manner 
and form of the bonds; it does not refer to itas an authority 
controlling the obligations and conditions of the bonds. 

If the position of the Senator from Ohio be correct on this 
proposition, then the Secretary of the Treasury is to-day vested 
under the third section of the resumption act with unlimited 
power as to the amount of national indebtedness he will create. 
There is no end to his power, and there never will be an end to 
it, according to the contention of the Senator from Ohio, until 
Congress repeals the third section of the resumption act. 

Let me ask what became of this power when the act of May 
31, 1878, was passed? It must be borne in mind that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury had no authority under the resumption act 
to begin redemption, except to retire an amount equal to 80 per 
cent of the new issue of national-bank notes, until “on and after 
the Ist day of January, 1879.” Before that period was reached 
Congress, by the act of May 31, 1878, withdrew from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury the power to redeem notes; this power 
was absolutely taken from him; the power that was conferred 
on him by the resumption act was repealed, not perhaps in the 
ordinary language of a repealing act, but by declaring the pol- 
icy of the Government to be to keep these notes outstanding 
among the people rather than to redeem and cancel them. 

When Congress declared that to be its purpose and stopped the 
redemption of these notes, the power of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to issue and sell the bonds of this Government to make 
the redemption fell with the withdrawal of the principal power. 
It was simply an incident in the first instance, and it fell with 
the withdrawal of the power to make further redemption. 

I understand very well how this word ‘‘redeemed,” as used in 
the act of May 31, 1878, is tortured and misconstrued for the 
purpose of assisting this theory of aconstantissue of bonds. The 
act says, That from and after the passage of this act it shall 
not be lawful for the Secretary of the Treasury or other officer 
under him to cancel or retire any more of the United States 
legal-tender notes.” The volume at that time wasa little in ex- 
cess of $346,000,000. Now, can there be anything couched in 
plainer language than the purpose of Congress to reverse the 
policy of the nation upon the question of redemption? 

Mr. ALLISON. If the Senator will allow me 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator from Nebraska allow me to 
ask him if his contention is that the act of 1878 was intended to 
prevent the redemption of the legal-tender greenbacks, as they 
are called? 

Mr. ALLEN. That is my contention. It could not be done 
without additional legislation. 

Mr. HARRIS. I beg to suggest to the Senator that the plain 
meaning of that act, as I construe it, is that every note when 
presented shall be redeemed, but it shall not be canceled; it 
shall be reissued, and continued in circulation. 

Mr. ALLISON. I wish to call the attention of the Senator 
from Nebraska to the fact that the law of 1878 affected only $46,- 
000,000 of greenbacks. Under the law of 1875 as understood at 
the time by those who framed it and asinterpreted by those who 
commented upon it, the $300,000,000 under that original act 
would be reissued from time to time when redeemed. Theonly 
effect. of the act of 1878 was to make the act of 1875 more clear 
upon that point, and establish the limit at $346,000,000 instead 
of $300,000,000, : 

Mr. ALLEN. I understand the position of the Senator from 
Iowa and the Senator from Ohio, but what I assert, notwith- 
standing the construction given to the statute by the Senator 
from Ohio and the Senator from Iowa, is that it does not bear 
that legal interpretation; and the understanding of Senators 
of the force of this law is not binding on the people or on 
coérdinate Departments of the Government. It is not for Sen- 
ators to interpret the laws. It is not the law-making power of 
the nation that has the right to interpret. The people havea 
right to interpret, and when the language is express, em- 
pees and clear, that the power of redemption shall not go be- 

ow $300,000,000 of the then outstanding volume, I would like 
Senators to tell me how, without an additional act of Congress, 
they can construe it into a power to redeem every note. 

This language as to the policy of the Government is not capa- 
ble of misconstruction. at it was the policy of the Govern- 
ment to reverse the action of Congress upon this important mat- 


ter is manifest from the language of the act of 1878. Letme ask 
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my distinguished friend from Iowa why it was necessary in 1878 
to reverse the policy of the Government and to declare in the 
language of this act— 

That it shall be unlawful for the Secre of the Treasury th 
5 — him to cancel OF retire any more of ths United Staves — — 

If the Secretary of the Treasury was not at that time 
out the manifest policy of the resumption act of 1875, why was it 
necessary to use that language? 5 

Mr. ALLISON. The Secretary of the Treasury, under the 
resumption act, was authorized to retire and cancel greenbacks 
down to 8300, 000,000, and the act of 1878 simply limited the can- 
cellation and retirement to $346,000,000 instead of 8300, 000,000. 
That is just as plain as the noonday sun; and there was not a 
human being I know of who participated in the making or the 
interpretation of these laws that ever for a moment entertained 
the idea that the act of 1875 was intended to retire, cancel, and 
destroy all the greenbacks in circulation. No party, no man 
that I know of in either Chamber, proposed to cancel the green- 
backs except in excess of 8300, 000, 00, and in 1878 except in ex- 
cess of $346,000,000. 

So there was no reversal of the policy. It was an execution 
and a new declaration of the poy of 1875, which policy remains 
to this day, and I trust it will remain for a century, in order that 
the greenbacks that have so long been accepted by the people 
as current money shall continue to be so accepted by them. And 
go the construction put upon the law by the Senator from Ne- 

raska would have made it imperative upon the Secretary of the 
Treasury to have canceled every greenback under the law of 
1875, which no human being then or since has supposed that law | 
meant to require him to do. 

Mr. ALLEN. Lam very glad indeed that my distinguished 
friend from Iowa is getting upon my side of the question. I have 
contended all the way through the discussion—and it was the re- 
marks of the Senator from Ohio that prompted it—that under 
the resumption act of 1875 the power of the Secretary of the 
Treasury was limited to the amount above the 8300, 000, 000 limit, 
and when he struck that line*he was powerless to redeem a soli- 
tary note in existence in this country. 

Now the act of 1878 was passed before the uct of 1875 took ef- 
feet, and deprived the Secretary of the Treasury of the power to 
redeem any of the excess of $300,000,000. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator does not yet gather what I mean. 
I was unfortunate in my statement. He regards the power of 
redemption to be a power of cancellation. What is redeeming? 
What is the redemption of a bank note? A holder of a bank 
note goes to the counter and has the bank note redeemed; I go 
there the next moment and that bank note is paid out to me 
again, and it is redeemed over and over again. s 

The greenbacks were held under the law of 1875 to the extent 
of their circulation to place the Government of the United States 
in the attitude of a bank of issue, whereby every greenback 
brought to the Treasury was redeemed in coin; and the next mo- 
ment it was paid out again. It was redeemed and paid out, and 
continuously redeemed and paid out; and it was for that purpose 
that the fund that we call the reserve was created. As was 
stated by the Senator from Ohio yesterday, it is a continuing 
fund, and it must be so as long as the greenbacks are in circula- 
tion. I regret to have disturbed my friend 

Mr. ALLEN. It has been no disturbance at all. 

Mr. ALLISON. But it is my understanding of the construc- 
tion of the law of 1875 that emption meant to redeem them 
in coin and issue them the next moment to whoever might seek 
them for pu of circulation. 

Mr. PLATT. To be redeemed aipe when presented. 

Mr. ALLISON. To be redeemed again, and so on continu- 
ously. If the reserve of $100,000,000 has any vitality, if it isnot 
a dead letter and wholly useless in the Treasury of the United 
States, it is there now for the pu of redeeming the green- 
backs, and for no other purpose whatever. 

Mr. ALLEN. Iam glad to know that my friend from Iowa 
takes the position he does, because it is the logical position of 
that side of the question, and every man must take it who takes 
the view of the question taken by the Senator from Ohio and 
the Senator from Iowa. They are driven to this construction o 
the word “ redeemed,” as used in that portion of the act of 1871 
which I now read: 

And when aay of satd notes may be re:leemed or received into the Treas: 
ury under any law from any source whatever and shall belong to the Uniteé 
States, they shall not be retired, canceled, or destroyed, but they shall be 
reissued and paid out again and kept in circulation. 

Senators taking the other side of this question are driven te 
assert that the word ‘‘ redeemed ” used in that section means the 
redemption provided for in the act of 1875. What was tha 
redemption provided for in the act of 1875? What is the re. 
demption of a legal obligation? It is the destruction of the legal 
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force of the contract, not necessarily the destruction of the ma- 
terial upon which it is engraved or written, but the destruction 
of the legal force of the contract. And yet the Senator from 
Iowa tells us that that kind of “redemption” is not meant by 
the act of 1878. : 

I said in a few remarks submitted in this Chamber the other 
day, and I was arraigned somewhat by the Senator from Ohio 
Me SHERMAN] for saying it, that in my judgment the lan- 
guage of these two statutes was so mysteriously and awkwardly 
expressed that it was difficult at times to define the express pur- 
poses of Congress. I assert that the redemption meant by the 
act of 1878 is no more than an exchange of the legal-tender note 
into the Treasury Department. The word ‘‘exchange,” accord- 
ing to the manifest purpose of the act, should have been used 
and not “redeemed” oever heard of a man giving a prom- 
issory note, paying it off and reissuing it again with the same 
identical force that it had when it was first issued? 

When a man pays off such an obligation and receives it into 
his custody it is *‘ redeemed” within the meaning of the word 
“redemption.” That is the legal force of the act of payment. 
The legal force of the note is destroyed; and if it should be is- 
sued again by the maker it would become in contemplation of law 
a new note, à new obligation. There is no rule to the contrary in 
our jurisprudence. So, when the act of 1878 was passed the policy 
of the Government was the retirement, redemption, cancellation 
of its obligations, and after that act was passed the power of 
redeeming and cancelling the obligations of the Government 
was taken from the Secretary of the Treasury and the re- 
verse policy introduced. 

Now, will the Senator from Ohio or the Senator from Iowa 
claim that when the policy of the Government was reversed in 
this respect, when the power of redemption was withdrawnfrom 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the power arising under the third 
section of the resumption act to issue, sell, and dispose of bonds 
did not fall as an incident to the withdrawal of the power of re- 
demption? Will either of the Senators claim that? And yet 
that is the precise contention made by the Senator from Ohio 
yesterday. You can not isolate a word from an act of Congress 
and give it a construction by itself. 

You must take the main purpose and policy of the Legislature 
as expressed in the act and subordinate the language to that 

urpose. It is declared in the act of 1878, in language so plain 

at no man can mistake the purpose that it was the policy 
and purpose of Congress to keep this volume of legal-tender 
notes outstanding among the people. 

They shall not be retired— 


So says the act— z 

They shall not be * + canceled— 

And they must be canceled if they are redeemed— 
or destroyed, but they shall be reissued and paid out again and kept in cir- 
culation. 

The chief purpose of the act of 1878 was to keep this volume 
of iegal-tender notes out among the people, thus reversing the 
policy of the resumption act of 1879. Yet, this word ‘‘redeemed ” 
occurring in the act, which is an awkward expression, which 
has no place in the purpose or policy of such an act, is seized 
on as conferring upon the Secretary of the Treasury endless 
5 issue and sell the interest-bearing obligations of the 

vernment, 

Mr. President, I am not mistaken about this being the policy 
of the Government, for I will turn back and show that this policy 
Was announced as early as 1868, and that there is an unrepealed 
statute upon the statute books of this nation to-day stopping re- 
demption in plainer terms than the act of 1878. I read an act 
entitled ‘‘Anact to suspend further reduction of the currency,” 
approved February 4, 1868; it is short: 

Be it enacted by the Senale and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That, from and after the passage of this 
act, the authority of the Secretary of the Treasury to make any reduction 
of the currency, y retiring or canceling United States notes, shall be, and 
is hereby, suspended. 

Therè, in 1868, the polioy of the Government was declared to 
keep the great body of the legal-tender notes in circulation 
among the people, and that act must be construed with the re- 
sumption act of 1875; and construed with that act the purpose 
of Congress never to pone the legal-tender Treasury notes to 
be redeemed below „000,000 is made manifest to the com- 
monest mind. Then by the act of 1878 Congress step in and 
rh ae the redemption of the unredeemed portion of the $75,- 


Construing these acts together with the resumption act, and re- 
membering that the power to redeem is taken away by the last 
act, I say the man isa peculiar logician who asserts that the 
power exists of issuing, selling, and SPOR of bonds for the 
pocos of making a redemption where the powerof redemption 

withdrawn. It is manifest that this incidental power fell 


with the withdrawal of the main power, as it was a mere inci- 
dentof that power. Redemption was the foundation; the power 
to sell bonds was the superstructure, and the withdrawal of the 
foundation carried with it the superstructure. 

The Senator from Ohio in hisremarks yesterday took occasion 
to assert.that there is such whee rs entity in the Treasury as a 
gold reserve fund, and he quo from the act of July 12, 1882 
which provided for the extension of the charters of natio 
banks. The first ten sections pertain to the subject expressed 
in the title of the act. The other sections are with reference to 
another and an entirely different thing. I will read the twelfth 
section, in which occurs the language quoted by the Senator 
from Ohio: 

SEC. 12. That the Secreta’ f th asury direc 
receive de its of. old cote ith CF of 
the United States, in sums not less than $20, and to issue certificates there- 
for in denominations of not less than #20 each, corresponding with the de- 
nominations of United States notes. 

Conferring upon the Secretary of the Treasury banking 
powers. 

The coin deposited for the certifi f deposi 
retained in ths ‘Treamucy 8 of the 2 es Semana. ‘Suid oon, 
tificates shail be receivable for customs, taxes, and all public dues, and when 
80 received may be reissued; and such certificates, as silver certificates, 
when held by any national- association. shall be counted as part of 
its lawful reserve; and no national-banking association shall be a member 
of any clearing-house in which such certificates shall not be receivable in 
the settlement of ciearing-house balances. 

Now, here is a part of the section from which the Senator from 
Ohio read yesterday: 

Provided, That the Secretary of the Treasury shall suspend the issue of 
such gold certificates whenever the amount of gold coin and gold bullion in 


the Treasury reserved for the redemption of United States notes falls below 


$100.000,000; and the provisions of section 5207 of the Revised Statutes shall 
be applicable to the certificates herein authorized and directed to be issued. 

Mr President, that is the only act of Congress that I have 
ever been able to find under which it can be pretended that 
there is such a legal entity in the Treasury De tment as 
a gold reserve fund. I ask the Senator from Ohio if it is not 
true that this fund was established years before the of 
the law contai this proviso? Was it not a creature of the 
mere caprice of the Secretary of the Treasury without any act 
of Congress authorizing it? 

If I am correctly informed it was created years before the pas- 
sage of the law of 1882, containing this proviso. There was not 
a syllable on the statutes of the United States authorizing its 
creation at the time it was created. Therefore, when it was 
created it was at the mere caprice of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. Itrested upon no authority derived from Congress. It 
rested upon no power given by the legislative branch of the 
Government. It was the work of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, wholly unauthorized by the legislative department of the 
Government. 

The act quoted by the Senator from Ohio does no more nor 
less than recognize the existence of the fund created by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, which wasitself unauthorized. There is 
nothing sacred about it. It is not declared by this act inxio- 
lable. This money was never authorized to be set apart for the 
redemption of the notes and the Secretary of the Treasury 
took it upon himself to do so. Therefore, I say, not being au- 
thorized by the act, not being the creature or outgrowth of any 
statute, the Secretary of the Treasury has ample authority now 
to destroy it and use it for the ordinary purposes of the Govern- 
ment. 

If it has no 2g, edad if it is simply the creature of the 
Secretary of the ury, thenitis perfectly lawful for the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to use it for the payment of current ex- 
penses. So the reserve fund that the people of this country 
have been led to believe was the creature of some statute is not 
the creature of statute at all. It is the creation of the man who 
took the people’s money and piled it up in that immense sum 
without authority of law, and the proviso which I have read 
incidentally re the existence of his act. x 

The Secretary of the Treasury is required tosuspend the issue 
of gold certificates whenever the amount of gold coin and bul- 
lion in the Treasury reserved for the redemption of the United 
States notes falls below $100,000,000. There is not a syllable in 
the act declaring the purposes of the so-called reserve fund. 
There is not a syllable in the act or in any other act of Congress 
prohibiting its use by the Secretary of the Treasury for any 
needful ana rightful purpose; and all this pretense that is going 
out to the country, this clamor that is read in the newspa- 
pers of this country and heard in Congress about the sacredness 
of the gold reserve fund in the Treasury is a mere myth. 

Not only that, sir, but it is the thing that is seized upon and 
used for the purpose of 1 this nation in a per- 
petual interest-bearing debt. When the Secre of the Treas- 
ury trenches upon the so-called reserve fund the cry goes up 
„you must issue more bonds to strengthen it.” After that is 
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done, to-morrow, for instance, it may be assailed again; and so 
to the end of time, and the only way of strengthening it, under 
the construction of the Senator from Ohio, is by the constant 
and limitless sale of Government bonds. That leads to the issu- 
ance of bonds amounting to billions and billions of dollars. 

As I have shown. by figures which can not be contradicted, to 
redeem this volume of outstanding notes for twenty-five years 
would require $450,000,000,000 of bonds. It would mean that the 

ple of this country would be compelled to assume this burden 
F those who hold the notes should see fit to present them for re- 
demption once a week. My friend, the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. CALL], asks me, Who will hold the bonds?” I answer, 
the same men who hold them to-day; the same men who have 
always held the obligations of the Government. The same men 
who are seen upon the streets of Washington from time to time 
undertaking to influence the financial legislation of Congress. 
That is the class of men who will own them and control them. 

Mr. President, I again assert that there is no rule for the con- 
struction of statutes, where English jurisprudence flourishes 
and is applied, that will sustain the construction of the law 

iven by the distinguished Senator from Ohio; and I do not be- 

eve the people of this country have reached that point in their 
history where the mere ipse dixit of the Senator from Ohio is to 
be taken as the true construction of a financial statute. It is 
true that we who oppose the issuance of bonds are met with the 
charge that we are scarcely patriotic. Why arewe not patriotic 
in the eyes of these men? use we stand here to protest 

t the power to engulf our people in an endless interest- 
bearing debt. ; 

Is the man who constantly wants the industries of this nation 
to be mortgaged in the form of an endless interest-bearing debt 
a friend to his country, or is the man a friend to his country who 

rotests against the usurpation of power and against an endless 

terest-bearing national obligation to tax the energies of the 
people of this country for a century or more to come? I prefer 
to be classed by the Senator from Ohio as an enemy rather than 
to grant this power. 

Senator from Ohio says I am the only man who has ever 
questioned this power. I suppose he impliesfrom that that itis 
presumptious on my part to question the power or his authority. 
The fact that the power may not have been questioned is nota test 
of its existence. The fact that the power not been claimed 
to exist for a great number of years, and that no man has under- 
taken to exercise it, isa circumstance casting doubt upon its 
existence. 

No man has undertaken toexercise this power, as I understand 
it, until Mr. Carlisle issued his order here afew daysago; and the 
very fact that no Secretary of the Treasury has undertaken to 
exercise it,except when it was exercised in 1877 and 1878 by the 
sale of bonds amounting to $90,000,000, and by adding the Halifax 
award bonds of $5,500,000, is to be taken as a Circumstance against 
the existence of the power. The fact that it has not been ques- 
tioned until to-day is not a circumstance in its favor. No 
had before asserted its existence; nobody claimed that it existed 
until it was resurrected by the present Secretary of the Treasury 
years after its fulfillment. 

Whether I am alone in the assertion that the Secretary of the 
Treasury will usurp power not conferred upon him if he issues 
these bonds is not material. It does not change the fact that 
under the plain reading of the law there is an entire lack of 
power, nor does it convince me that the Senator from Ohio is 

ht in his interpretation of the act. 

e Senator from Ohio is wrong in his conclusions, wrong in 
his interpretation of the law, and I shall decline to follow his 
leadership on this question or on any other that does not accord 
with well-settled principles. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, it seems to me that the question 
which is presented for discussion by the resolution and the va- 
rious amendments which are proposed to it is one of the most 
important that can arise under our form of government. It is, 
as it seems to me, proposed by the present head of the Treasury 
Department to take action which, if if be supported and war- 
ranted, transfers by its logical necessity to the Secretary of the 
Treasury the entire constitutional power of borrowing money 
upon the public credit of the United States. 

Icame to the meeting of Congress at the last session and at 
the present session inspired by a desire to support the present 
Executive in all lawful and honest ways in the measures which 
he should undertake for the maintenance of the public faith, 
for the strengthening of the public credit, and for putting the 
finances of the Government on a sound and stable footing. It 
was not only my individual desire, but it was what the citizens 
of Massachusetts without distinction of party expected of the 

rsons who should represent them here. No sentiment would 

ave obtained or did obtain, in any gathering of the Republicans 
of Massachusetts, more assent and applause than the expression 


of a purpose not to carry partisanship into the great finanacial 
and economic questions which were awaiting solution. 
But, Mr. President, that desire can not be indulged at the ex- 
nse of the constitutional obligations which we are sworn to 
ischarge, or at the expense of the great public interests which 
it is our duty to protect. I like to follow my honorable friend 
from Ohio on these financial questions which he understands so 
much better than the rest of us, certainly so much better than I 
do; but I regretted that in the able speech which he made yes- 


-terday he devoted almost his entire strength and effort toa vin- 


dication of a power which I think no one but the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. STEWART] and the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
ALLEN] questions on this floor, and that he postponed toafuture 
time the consideration of an abuse of that power which is at 
present proposed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Notwithstanding the labored argument we have heard, I do not 
suppose that there are a hundred intelligent men in the country 
who seriously question the power of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to redeem the 8 currency of the country in coin 
when it is presented at the Treasury. Whether the fund of 
$100,000,000 or a little less is set apart for that purpose as a re-- 
sult of the existing legislation probably would be more seriously 
debated; but I do not think the political parties in this House or 
in the other are divided in opinion upon that question. There 
is no question of the redemption of greenbacks. I suppose that 
a greenback may occasionally come to the Treasury nowadays as 
it would go to a bank, in order to get a more convenient kind of 
currency for a special purpose, perhaps in some cases in order to 

et gold for exportation abroad; but practically the desire to 
ve the currency redeemed in coin because of any doubt of its 
having a value equal with coin has become a matter of the past. 

Suppose and concede and assert that the Secretary has the 
full and unlimited power to keep $100,000,000 of gold coin asa 
redemption fund, nobody claims that it would take more than 
about $30,000,000 to restore that fund. The Secretary of the 
Treasury does not claim that if he had $30,000,000 obtained in 
any way in coin it is his purpose to use it for the restoration of 
that fund to the amount of $100,000,000; unless his testimony 
before the Committee of the House of Representatives, unless 
his conversation on grave occasions with the representatives of 
the banking interests of New York, as well as private conversa- 
tions, are strongly misrepresented, he avows a purpose to use 
this power for the payment of the current expenses of the Gov- 
ernment. He offers to sell $50,000,000 of bonds, but he declared 
at the same time the other day in New York that if $75,009,000 
were offered to be taken heshould accept them. 

The Constitution declares that the power to borrow money on 
the credit of the Government is lodged in Congress, and further 
declares that there shall be no appropriation of any money in 
the Treasury, except by the express act of Congress. If there 
be required by law to be kept 8100, 000,000 in the Treasury, then 
the $100,000,000 acquired for the purposes of that fund has been 
appropriated by Congress to that purpose, and to that purpose 

one. It is money in the Treasury especially appropriated, and 
the application of it to pur for which no appropriation has 
been made, or the application of it to purposes to which an a 
propriation of money in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated has been made, is a violation, it seems to me, both of the 
letter and the spirit of the Constitution itself. 

It is gravely claimed that the current expenses of the Govern- 
ment throughout this entire Administration and throughout all 
future Administrations under existing law may be paid hereafter 
simply by borrowing money at 4 per cent, or 44 per cent, or 5 
pr cent, by the Secretary of the Treasury, putting the mone 

tantly into this redemption fund and immediately taking it 
out again and paying it out for the current expenses of the Gov- 
ernment. If it be true that that can lawfully be done, it would 
be equally true if the fund required to be maintained by the 
Treasury Department were a fund of ten thousand or one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 

Suppose for some special purpose, for which the faith of the 
Government is pledged, the maintenance of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, or the support of the widow of some public benefactor 
or illustrious citizen, there was a fund of $100,000 required to be 
kept and maintained in the Treasury, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, if this claim be well founded, may borrow money, establish 
his $100,000 fund, pay it out instantly for any current expense 
for which he chooses to appropriate it, borrow the same sum 
again in half an hour, pay that out, and so through this little 
pint pot of a fund the whole ocean of the receipts and expendi- 
tures of the Government of the United States is to pass. 

I feel bound, therefore, by my sense of public duty, much as I 
regret to say it, to declare that in my opinion the bonds issued 
and sold by the Treasury Department, under existing circum- 
stances will be illegal and will impose no constitutional or law- 
ful obligation upon the Government for their payment. I say 
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this, having a full sense of the gravity of the language which I 
use. I do not think that a person who borrows money from the 
Government, or a bond issued from the Treasury, is bound to 
see to the application of the money as the purchaser of a trust 
estate is sometimes bound inlaw. It is not upon that ground 
that I base the statement. But he is bound, when the Secretary 


of the Treasury has authority to borrow money on. a ified 
lawful condition, to take notice of the notorious public facts 
which indicate whether that condition exists, 

Now, my honorable friend from Ohio does not claim, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury does not claim, that there is any condi- 
tion which exists requiring at the most more than a supply of 
$30,000,000 to make the redemptionfund good. It is not claimed 
by anybody that there is any danger, present or future, of a 
failure of the resources of the Government of the United States 
to keep the greenback 3 at par with gold and to redeem 
it whenever it is presented at the Treasury. The notorious pub- 
lic fact is that the exigency which the law supposes is not an 
existing exigency. The notorious public fact is, without dis- 
guise, that the $50,000,000 or the $75,000,000, or whatever else is 

to be obtained by these 2 per cent bonds, is to be paid out for 
the current expenses of the Government; a purpose the borrow- 
ing of money for which has never been authorized by any act of 
Congress whatever. 

Mr. President, this is a very remarkable condition of things. 
This deficiency has been going on and known to the President 
of the United States and the Secretary of the Treasury for a 
time long preceding the assembling of Congress on the 7th day 
of August at theextrasession. Yet there has come no message 
from the President of the United States in which he has sug- 
gested or asked for the enactment of any legislation to relieve 
the difficulty. I believe it is the first time in our financial his- 
tory when the Government of the United States has been con- 
fronted with a serious and permanent deficit and there has not 
been a suggestion from the head of the Administration of any 
measure af legislation for relief. 

On the contrary, the Secretary of the Treasury in his annual 
report (the President being silent upon the subject) says that 
he estiraates a probable deficiency of $28,000,000 at the close of 
the year, and that if Congress concur in this view of the situa- 
tion it will be incumbent upon it to make some provision for 
raising that amount by taxation or otherwise; and on account of 
the difficulty of securing such a sum within the time, he recom- 
mends that the third section of the act for the resumption of 
specie payments be so amended as to authorize the issuance of a 
sum of not less than $200,000,C00 of 3 per cent bonds, or bonds 
bearing a lower rate of interest, with a short time to run, and 
that he may be permitted to use from time to time such parts of 
the proceeds as may be necessary to supply any deficiencies in 
the public revenues for the years 1894 and 1895. That is an ex- 

ress and clear implication that without such an enactment the 
n has no authority to use any portion of these revenues 
or proceeds. He makes a most pre t and remarkable addi- 
tion, which I commend to my honorable friend from Ohio. 
Speaking of the existing law, the act of 1875, and the bonds au- 
thorized under that act, he says: 

It any one of these methods of raising money were now 
nal measure for consideration in Congress I am sa 
ceive the approval of that body or of the people. 

So the Secretary of the Treasury, having notified Congress 
that it requires legislation to permit him to use the proceeds of 
the bonds described in the act of 1875 for current expenses, and 
next, having notified Congress that without a change in the 
character of the bonds a further issue would not in his judgment 
meet the approbation either of Congress or of the American 
people, he proceeds without further suggestion to propose this 
04 of meeting the current expenses of the Government. 

Mr. SHERMAN rose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GALLINGER in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Massachusetts yield to the Senator from 
from Ohio? 

Mr. HOAR. Ido. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator from Massachusetts is com- 
menting upon the course of the Secretary of the Treasury. I 
submit to him whether the notice he has read, given to the 
Congress of the United States, was not a sufficient warning, a 
sufficient notice to compel Congress to do its duty? Congress is 
the only power in our Government that can relieve the situa- 
tion. = 

Mr. HOAR. That is exactly what I say. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Very well. Why is not thatdone? The 
answer was given the other day. 

- Mr. HOAR. That is a question which my honorable friend 
should put to the Administration, not tome. Why is not that 
done? The Secretary of the Treasury in substance conceding 
that he has the legal power to do it, the President suggesting no 


nted as an origi- 
ed it would not re- 


remedy or method from the head of the Administration, suppose 
Congress does not do it? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I say the Senator and I and those on this 
side of the Chamber have not the power to do it. 

Mr. HOAR. Exactly. That is very true. There are a great 
many things, Mr. President, that Congress ought todo, and 
there are a great many things that it is the duty of a party in 
power to do in finance and in the administration of justice. I 
suppose that if the Presidentof the United States has discovered 
that lawlessness exists in the Indian Territory and that murders 
and theftsare going on there, and calls the attention of Con- 
gress to the condition of things, it does not warrant him in hang- 
ing by his own authority any malefactor if Congress does not 
take action. I suppose that if there is a defect in the system of 
administering justice owing to some blunder or failure in Con- 
gressional legislation it does not authorize the President of the 
United States to take the judicial powers into his own hands. 

That is precisely the point of my complaint, that having a 
clear majority in both Houses of Congress, having six months’ 
warning of this condition of things, the party now in power has 
not even framed or suggested or proposed or spoken to an 
measure of relief. There is a deficiency, and they have fram 
a tariff, it is said, somewhere else, which is very justly character- 
ized as a tariff for deficiency only,and not for revenue only, still 
less for protection. This condition of things, going on for six 
months with full warning, is sought to be met by an unconstitu- 
tional, flagrant usurpation of power on the part of the Adminis- 
tration after the Secretary of the Treasury had declared, first, 
in substance, that he needed Congressional legislation to give 
him any power on the subject; and, second, that he was per- 
fectly satisfied that neither the Congress nor the people would 
tolerate the issuing of any more 5 per cent bonds. 

That is my complaint; and my only complaint of my honorable 
friend from Ohio is that he dealt with the absolutely moot ques- 
tion, a question withoutany practical importance and in regard to 
which there can only be found two or three persons in either 
House of Congress, and not a dozen in the country, who differ 
with him, instead of calling attention to the important and vital 
and permanent e which the pending resolution presents. 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr. President, I do not intend to enter into 
the general question involved in the resolution offered by the Sen- 
ator from Nevada as to the right of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to issue and dispose of the bonds and apply the proceeds, as 
has been done in the past, to the general expenditures of the 
Treasury. Under the peculiar conditions in which we find our- 
selves I think it is unwise and impolitic to raise that question 
at this time. The right of the Secretary of the Treasury under 
the act of 1875 to issue any number of bonds that, in the exercise 
of his discretion, he may think necessary for the purposes pro- 
vided for in that act nobody, I think, in either House will ques- 
tion. 

That there is a necessity at this time for prompt relief for 
the Treasury is undeniable. I had believed that the Secretary 
of the Treasury was not authorized to sell bonds and apply the 
proceeds to any other purposes than that provided forin the act 
of 1875. Thad supposed until a year and a half ago that that 
question was disposed of; that is, that there would be no occasion 
and no attempt to reimburse the Treasury by the sale of bonds. 

Mr. President, in this discussion the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
SHERMAN], whom we all regard highly, and whose views have 
been accepted by the country in the past as being those of an 
authority upon financial questions, has stepped beyond the ques- 
tion raised by the resolution of the Senator from Nevada. He 
does not, it is true, say that the Secretary of the Treasury can 
apply the proceeds of the bonds to any other purpose except 
that provided for in the act of 1875. He patriotically stands 
upon this floor and announces his readiness to support the pres- 
ent Administration, the President and the Seoretary of the 
Treasury, in the proposition to sell bonds. He is amazed and 
astonished that no gentleman on this side of the Chamber has 
risen to the defense of the action of the executive branch of the 
Government. He says, as I would say, and as every Senator on 
this floor would say, that if it was a question of h the 
honor and integrity of the Government, although there might 
be question as to the power of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
issue the bonds, we would all stand by him, and Congress would 
ratify the act if it became necessary, as it has done in cases in 
the past, where the life of the nation and the honor and the 
credit of the Government were at stake. 

But the Senator from Ohio dropped his patriotism and sought 
to make the impression upon the Senate and upon the country 
that the necessity for this act of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
which he indorses in full, is due to is maaca which 5 5 3 
ocratic occupies upon the question of the revenue laws, the 
reform ot w ich jenow ing considered. I will not do the Sen- 


ator from Ohio any injustice, but will read his exact statement. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PLATT in the chair). The 
hour of 2 o'clock having arrived, it becomes the duty of the Chair 
to lay before the Senate the unfinished business. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 2331) to repeal all statutes re- 
lating to supervisors of elections and special deputy marshals, 
and for other purposes. $ 

Mr. HARRIS. Iask the unanimous consent of the Senate that 
the unfinished business be informally laid aside in order that the 
Senator from Maryland may conclude his remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennessee 
requesis that the unfinished business may be informally laid 
aside, that the Senator from Maryland may conclude his remarks. 

Mr, STEWART. Why not informally lay it aside until some 
one wants to speak on the elections bill, and let us go on with 
the pending resolution? 

Mr. CHANDLER. The understanding is that just stated by 
the Senator from Nevada, that the present discussion may pro- 
ceed until some one wishes to speak upon the elections bill. I 
do not think anyone on this side of the Chamber wishes to speak 
on the bill this afternoon. Whether anyone is ready to speak 
upon it on the other side of the Chamber I do not know. 

Mr. HARRIS. I will modify my request. Lask the unani- 
mous consent of the Senate that the unfinished business be 
informally laid aside in order that the Senator from Maryland 
May conclude his remarks, and if at that time no Senator is 
ready to proceed with the debate on the unfinished business, that 
the consideration of the resolution may proceed until some Sen- 
1 desires to debate the question of the repeal of the election 

Ws. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Tennessee as now modified? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I will ask whether the junior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. BATE] wishes to proceed on the elections 
bill this afternoon? 

Mr. BATE. Ido not. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Then there is no difficulty, I think, about 
an understanding that the discussion of the pending resolution 
may be continued during the session of to-day, the elections re- 

bill to come up at 2 o’clock to-morrow as the unfinished 
usiness. 

Mr. HARRIS. My request covers the point, unless some Sen- 
ator may announce himself ready and desires to debate the 
elections bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection 
to the request of the Senator from Tennessee, and the Senator 
from Maryland will proceed. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to put a question to the honorable Sen- 
ator from Maryland, as he has been iaterrupted, which he will 
answer at such time in his remarks as he sees fit. 

Why is there not introduced on his side of the Chamber what 
could be drawn up in three minutes, a joint resolution or a meas- 
ure giving the proper authority to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and have our patriotism tested by that? I think he would be 

tified by the result of the vote on this side of the Chamber. 
nstead of leaving this unconstitutional and illegal method go 
on, as I think it is, and as the Senator from Maryland may agree, 
it is—he has certainly expressed an opinion that it is a doubtful 
question, at least—why not have Congress at once take its re- 
responsibility and do its duty? We will all stand by it. 

Mr. GORMAN. As I proceed I hope to touch upon the ques- 
tion propounded by the honorable Senator from Massachusetts. 

I was proceeding, Mr. President, without the slightest inten- 
tion of doing the honorable Senator from Ohio any injustice, to 
call attention to the very extraordinary statement in his speech 
of yesterday; giving him (I see him in the Chamber now) full 
credit for his expressed desire to stand by the Administration 
and uphold it in the action they have taken, yet that distin- 
guished Senator while declaring on page 1627 of the RECORD of 
yesterday’s proceedings, that it is plainly manifest by the law 
that this money was set aside for the purpose aforesaid,” that is 
by the act of 1875, proceeded to say: 

What was that purpose? To enable the Secretary of the Treasury to re- 
tire the notes when they were presented. That is the only purpose declared 
in the act, and the act expressly provides that the money shall be applied to 
these purposes. Thatitself ought te be sufficient to create a seme fund. 


It is not necessary to segregate a particular fund from the great mass in the 
Treasury. 


The Senator from Ohio, therefore, agrees with all the declar- 
ations that were made in the debate upon this floor when the 
measure was originally considered, those made by the late dis- 
tinguished Senator from Delaware, Mr. Bayard, and the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON], as well as those made by the 
Senator from Ohio himself. = 

When the proviso to the twelfth section of the act of 1882 was 
being considered in this Chamber, which provided that the 


minimum amount to be held as a reserve fund should be $100,- 
000,000, the honorable Senator from Iowa said: 

Mr. ALLISON. As to the estion made by the Senator from Delaware 
that we ought to increase the sum beyond 8100, 000, 000, I think the Senator, 
after a little reflection, will see that it is wholly unnecessary. In the first 
place, the total of our greenback circulation is 000,000, less the amounts 
that have been destroyed inevitably from 1862 to 1882, covering a period of 
twenty years. I venture the prediction to-day that there is not in circula- 
tion—and by circulation I mean not only what passes from hand to hand 
among the people, but include the reserves of national banks—much above 
#300,000,000 of greenback notes; certainly not to exceed 5320. 000, 000. So that 
there is an res reserve in this #100,000,000 for that purpose. The law of 
1875 author: the Secretary of the Treasury to dispose of bonds in his dis- 
cretion to create this reserve fund, and under that act the Secretary of the 
Treasury did ieee of 295,000,000. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ALLISON. That, with the 7 re in the 55 under the law of 
1875, constitutes the reservefund, whatever it may be. So that beyond the 
805.000. 000 there is a variable fund. If there is a surplus beyond that of $50,- 
000,000, then that is the reserve fund. Thus far there has been no absolute 
definition of what the reserve fund shall amount to. 

Mr. BAYARD. But it can not be too emphatically stated and repeated that 
that gold was bought with bonds of the United States for one purpose, and 
one purpose only. It wasto ure and to maintain resumption; and if it 
be used for anything else, it is a perversion of the fund anda breach of the 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator from Delaware and myself do not differ in that 
regard. He does not need to impress it upon me that that is a reserve fund. 
Ibelieve it is as sacred a fund as he believes itis. But the amendmentofthe 
Senator from Rhode Island adds nearly $5,000,000 to that reservefund. The 
amount of bonds sold for the purpose of securing this fund was only $95,- 
000.000, and now this amendment proposes to add 55,000, 000 to that, so that 
the sacred fund of which the Senator from Delaware speaks is made more 
sacred by the amendment suggested by the Senator from Rhode Island, be- 
cause he adds $5,000,000. 

But, Mr. President, early in 1892 public attention was brought 
to the fact that there was no reserve fund set aside, either in 
cash or on the books of the Treasury, and that all the proceeds 
from the sale of bonds for redemption purposes were merged in 
the general cash; therefore, when Secretary Carlisle on Janu- 
ary l found his cash balances approaching the danger line, he 
proposed the sale of fifty millions of bonds. 

Mr. President, I understand that there is no desire or attempt 
to conceal the purpose of the proposed loan. The proceeds of 
the sale of the bonds will go into the general fund of the Treas- 
ury, to be used as they have been in ths past and are now being 
used, to redeem the Government notes and provide for current 
expenses. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator from Maryland is certainly 
mistaken. That fund has never been reduced below $100,000,000, 
as fixed by the law of 1882. It has never been reduced one dollar, 
or if ithad beenit would have been arrested at any moment. It was 
never done until the present Administration came into power. 
I do not wish to interrupt the Senator from Maryland, but let 
me say that if the Democratic party or the present Administra- 
tion, which has now the control of all the departments of the 
Government, should bring to us a bill providing a proper way 
to meet the deficiencies in the revenue under the existing cir- 
cumstances, we would consider it as a matter of course. In what 
I said yesterday I expressly stated that I did not care to enter 
into the question how to raise money to meet the deficiencies in 
the current receipts; and what I say now is that the fund which 
has been set apart has been invaded for the first time. It was 
incumbent upon the administration of the Government both in 
Congress and in the executive branch to bring some measure 
forward to meet that deficiency, and I should be very willing to 
consider it favorably if I could do so. 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr. President, { regretexceedingly that the 
distinguished Senator.from Ohio has practically repeated to-day 
his statement of yesterday. What was that statement? What 
did the Senator from Ohio mean to convey to the Senate and to 
the country? That this issue of bonds which he indorses, and 
which he upholds the Administration for issuing, is because of 
and isrendered necessary by the action of the Democratic party, 
which proposes to remodel the revenue laws. That is the p 
English of his statement. Lask the Senator to correct me if I 
have misstated his position. I understood him to charge dis- 
tinctly that the present deficiency and necessity for the sale of 
bonds would not have been created but for the assault, as he 
terms it, of the Democratic party upon the revenue laws. He 
intended, if I mistake him not, to convey the idea that if the 
country had been controlled by his party under the McKinley 
law and the rest of the revenue laws that are upon the statute 
book, this sale of bonds would not have been necessary. 

I.quote from the honorable Senator's speech, found on page 
1628 of the RECORD of January 30, and that I may do the Sena- 
tor no injustice, I use his own guage. After showing the de- 
pleted condition of the Treasury, he said: 


Now, sir. it isthreatened by what? By a want of confidence, by a fear that 
we may not be able to maintain it. Sir, the responsibility tor this, what- 
ever it is, does not rest with the party to which I belong. I do not wish to 


mention this at all in an invidious way. The Democratic party, now in 


power in all branches of the Government. believe that some different form 
of tariff law, some readjustment or change in the manuer of levying duties 
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on im 


furnished up until the Ist ot July 
tions of the Government. 
. Mr. SHERMAN. I do believe, and I say it now upon reflec- 
tion, that had it not been for the threat of the Democratic party 
in its platform, not quite two years ago, to disturb the revenue 
laws, and hadit not been for the success of that party, which 
8 to reduce the income of the Government, this day 
the McKinley act would have furnished ample means for the 
support of the Government, and if the revenue had fallenshort one 
dollar of the amount n to meet the expenditures, the Re- 
ublican party would have affirmed it at once, and performed 
ts duty by providing means to carry on the operations of the 
Government. What I complain of in our friends on the other 
side is that be do not meet the responsibilities that are cast 
upon them by the people of the United States. 

Mr. GORMAN. Very good. That is the broad statement 
made by the Senator from Ohio, It was made, as I said, after he 
had gotten through with that portion of his statement which 
was entirely patriotic, in which he informed the Senate that he 
was ready to stand forth as a champion of the present Adminis- 
tration upon the right of the Treasury to issue bonds. 

Not only was he ready to do that, but he proclaimed to the 
country that he was the one who would march out and fight its 
battles, and he wondered that no Senator on this side of the 
Chamber had raised his voice in defense of the Secretary of the 
Treasu I listened to that part of the Senator’s speech with 
prideand pleasure, but when he made the remainder of the state- 
ment, which he now repeats, I saw the partisansinking the patriot 
and making a statement as to facts which I believe, and Which I 
shall try to show, was not correct, and that the condition of the 
Treasury aes the last year while the Republican party was 
in possession of it would not justify the statement which the 
Senator from Ohio has made. ‘ 

Mr. President, is it true or is it not true that the McKinley 
law and other laws upon the statute book when this Congress 
assembled produced revenue enough to meet the expenditures? 
I maintain, sir, and I think I can show it, that the Democratic 

ty, when it came into possession of this Government on the 

th of March last, came in to bear the burdens which the Sena- 

tor from Ohio and his y had put upon the country. By 

their revenue laws and by their expenditures they had de- 

pleted the , and the revenues were not sufficient to 
meet the appropriations made by Congress. 

The Senator from Ohio can not fail to remember that when his 
pay had the Presidency of the United States, and the Senator 

m Ohio and Senators on the other side of the Chamber had 
the Finance Committee of this body under their control, it was 
notorious that the balances in the Treasury were not sufficient 
to meet the demands uponit. The Senator from Ohio knowsas 
well as [ do that but for the election going against his party in 
1892 that party would have been compelled to ask a loan or an 
increase of taxes. The Senator from Ohio knows as well as I do 
that when the election went adverse to his party the then Re- 
publican Secretary of the Tamy Met frankly—and it is no 
secret—and said to members on both sides of the Chamber: The 
revenue laws of the United States have not produced money 
enough to meet the expenditures; you must come to my relief; 
you must come to the relief of the ury. I have not made 
any official recommendation as to the particular way in which 

the relief shall come, but come it must, 

Under the lead of the distinguished Senator from Ohio, in the 
short session at the close of Mr. Harrison's Administration, the 
Committee on Finance reported a provision for the sale of $50,- 
000,000 of bonds. For what pu ? The Senator from Ohio 
says that the sale of those bonds, which he and I voted for at 
that time, and under a Republican Administration, was simply 
to keep up the reserve fund. To-day he says that that reserve 
fund was complete and perfect at that time. If so, the Senator 
misled the country, misled the Senate, and misled us on this 
side, and the Secretary of the Treasury deliberately misled us, 
unless he intended at that time, as the . Secretary does, 
that the proceeds of the sales of the bonds should be merged into 
the Treasury to relieve it from distress. He had not money 
enough in the Treasury on the 4th of March, when this Admin- 
istration came into power—I mean good money—to meet the or- 
dinary demands. A balance, it is true, appeared upon the books, 
but it appeared in fractional currency, which could not be used, 
and a national-bank-note redemption fund, which was a charge 
upon the Treasury. 

Mr. President, what are the facts? What are the fi s? I 
will give them to the Senator from Ohio from the books of the 
Treasury. During the fiscal years 1886, 1887, 1888, and 1889— 
that was during the former Administration of Mr. Ċleveland— 
the excess of revenue over expenditures during those four years 
was $396,530,040.47. The excess of revenues over expenditures 
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for 1890, 1891, 1892, and 1893 was one hundred and twenty-four 
million, one hundred and -three thousand and odd dollars, 


thirty: 
showing that in the four years before Mr. Harrison came into 
power, and before the passage of the McKinley act, there was 
nditure. It ran down 
ent Harrison's Admin- 


Excess of revenues over expenditures. 


$272,000,000 more of revenue than ex 
steadily during the four years of P. 
istration. 


Excess of revenues of 1886 to 1889, both inclusive, over period 
from 1890 to 1893, both inclusive, $272,396,098.59. What made 
this shor ? A decrease of revenue under laws by the 
party of which the distinguished Senator from Ohio is the leader 
and the champion upon this fioor. 

What further embarrassed the Treasury? No threat of the 
Democratic party, Mr. President, as to a change of the revenue 
laws. The Treasury was further embarrassed, impoverished, 
and made almost bankrupt by the appropriations which were 
made during the term when the Senator from Ohio and his party 
had full possession of the Government in all of its branches, the 
Presidency, the House of gar sak agar and the Senate. @ 

I say to Senators on the other side, while your laws which are 
now upon the statue book reduced revenue, what did you do in 
the way of expenditures? During the fiscal years 1886, 1887, 
1888, and 1889 there was paid out of the Treasury $1,077,629,- 
097.85. During the four years of Mr. Harrison's Administra- 
tion, with a diminished revenue, the actual expenditures were 


$1,412,315,901.08, making the excess of your payments during 
those four years, as compared with the four years from 1886 to 
1889, $334,686,803.23. 


8818, 040, 710. 66 
365, 778, 905. 35 
345, 023, 830. 58 

883, 477, 954. 49 


1, 412, 315, 901. 08 


Excess of expenditures 1890, 1891, 1892, 1893 over 1886, 1887, 
1888, 1889, $334,686,803.23. 

It is thus that the Treagury was brought to the reS of bank- 
ruptey. It was seriously embarrassed before the publican 
party went out of power. It was no threut of a change of rev- 
enue laws which produced this congestion of affairs in that 
great Department of the Government. 

Mr. HALE, Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him for 
a moment? 

Mr. GORMAN. With pleasure. 

Mr. HALE. Does the Senator mean toconvey the impression 
or to make the statement that during the en Administra- 
tion of Gen. Harrison as President the Republican party was in 
possession of all branches of the Government? Does he not call 
to mind that in President Harrison’s Administration the House 
of Representatives, which is the appropriating power, which 
originates every appropriation bill, exceeded in its appropria- 
tions by some $15,000,000 the appropriations made during the 
previous two years by a Republican House? If that be true, 
what becomes of the Senators statement and arraignment that 
the Republican party is responsible for the large expenditures 
during President Harrison’s Administration? 

Mr. GORMAN. I shall answer the Senator from Maine with 
great pleasure. During the first two years of President Har- 
rison’s Administration the Senator's party had full and complete 

ion of every branch of the Government: That was the 
fty-first Congress. During that Congress the Republican 
party passed the McKinley act, which resulted in a reduction of 
the revenues of the Government. 

Mr. ALDRICH. And so intended. 

Mr.SHERMAN. And so intended. It was intended to largely 
reduce the revenues. 

Mr. GORMAN. And so intended,” the Senator from Ohio 
says; and yet during that ver 2 when there was no 
place for the discussion of public except upon the floor 
of the Senate where bills could be considered or where there 
was freedom of speech, with a tyrannical majority such as had 
never been seen in this country, unless during a short time at 
the beginning of the rebellion, the Republican party placed 
upon the statute book not only revenue laws, but made appro- 
priations continuous in their character, which could not be re- 
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1 and have not been repealed up to this hour, which made 

t impossible during the last Congress for the Democratic House 

of Representatives to reduce expenditures, and the Senator from 
Maine is too manly an opponent not to take the responsibility 
for the action of his party, particularly as we on this side are 
charged to-day by the Senator from O owith being responsible 
for this condition of affairs which the Republican party pro- 
duced, 

Mr. HALE. As the Senator has reiterated the statement 
which he made before in debate—that the increased expendi- 
tures by the Democratic House of Representatives over those 
made by its predecessor, which was Republican, was owing to 
continuous appropriations which had been made by the Repub- 
lican Hance want him, before he sits down, to particularize 
and tell the Senate and the country, which will listen to him, 
what the appropriations were and what was their extent, because 
it is a fact that that was the only answer which our Democratic 
friends could make when we showed that they beat the billion- 
dollar Congress in their own appropria That feature en- 
tered very little into, and is of the least account in, the appro- 
priations which were made by the Democratic House of Repre- 
sentatives, It does not figure really as a significant part of the 
calculation. 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr. President, I am not going into the de- 
tails of the acts of the Fifty-first Congress to-day. The Senator 
and I will not disagree when it comes to figures. I have served 
with him too long on the Appropriations Committee, and have 
seen too much of him on this floor not to know that he isa 

___ manly and candid opponent; and I am amazed at his intimation 
even of a desire to escape from responsibility during the time 
when his party had control of the Government. It belongs to 
them; they can not escape it before the country; nor shall we 
escape the responsibility now that we have control. f 

I grant to the Senator from Maine that there have been in- 
creased expenditures of the Government, gro from year to 
year, and that will be so in respect to certain of the usual ex- 
penditures of the Government. The increase of the Navy, the 
maintenance of the Army, will go on under any Administration. 
The pension list looks now as if it had almost reached the max- 
imum of expenditure per annum; but it has grown, and it has 

wn under legislation for which we were not responsible. 

ere can be no repeal of that legislation. No Senator, I take 
it, on this side of the Chamber, however intense his feelings on 
this subject may be, will disturb the poa list, now that you 
have fixed it. We can not change the contracts which have 
been made for the improvement of rivers and harbors; we can 
not change the contracts made for the immense amount of steel 
needed for the construction of our Navy and for the guns with 
which to mount ships. All those contracts were made previ- 
ously to and continued during the last Congress, and I take it 
they will be continued during the present Congress. 

Me President, this is not a new statement for me to make in 
the Senate. On the discussion of the naval appropriation bill 
during the last Congress and before the Presidential election, 
when I joined the Senator from Maine in voting for a proper 
provision for the construction of the Navy, I then stated that 
the great bulk of the appropriation of $500,000,000 for the year 
could not be reduced; that it was impossible to reduce it, and I 
do not believe now, with the legislation enacted by the Repub- 
lican party, that we can make much of a reduction at this ses- 
sion of Congress; perhaps we may make some, but nota great 
deal. The Republican party have, wisely or unwisely, fixed the 
great expenditures, which can not be touched now. As I said a 
eg ago, the first is the pension list of $150,000,000 or $160,- 

000. 

But I come back to the Senator from Ohio, who charges the 
Democratic party with being responsible for this depleted con- 
dition of the Treasury, and I show to him that the revenue laws 
passed by a Republican Congress did not produce a sufficient 
amount to maintain the Government while that party had 
session of it. That party left the Treasury bankrupt for us when 
we came into power, and this is no time for them to twit the 
Democratic party with being responsible for a condition of af- 
fairs which their party has brought about. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me, I will say to him that I will on by the official figures, 
furnished me from the Treasury Department withina few days, 
that during the whole existence of the Republican Administra- 
tion the McKinley law produced not only enough to carry on the 
operations of the Government, but more than enough; for the 
revenues under the McKinley law were increasing day by day, 
and would have been ample butfor the unfortunate condition 
produced by the change of the Administration and by the threat- 
ened policy of the Democratic party. 

Mr. GORMAN. The Senator, of course, sticks to his text. I 
am ready to answer that, for I have a statement made by the 


Treasury Department from the books of that Department, show- 
ing the receipts, including everything which came from the 
McKinley law, all the miscellaneous receipts of the Govern- 
ment from every source, and the expenditures and appropria- 
tions during the past three years. Let me see how the Senator 
will answer it, 

The revenue from all sources for the years ending June 30, 
1891, 1892, and 1893, when the Republican party was in power, 
was in 1891, $392,612,447.31; in 1892, $354,937,784.24; and in 1893, 
$385,818,628.78, making the total oe into the Treasury from 
all sources for those three years 81, 133,368, 870.33. 

The expenditures, the actual 5 out of the Treasury, 
the money which went out for purposes during those same 
years, were 81,094, 275,190.42, which would give you a considera- 
ble balance. 

Mr. President, what did Congress do? Con made dur- 
ing those three years appropriations, including the sinking fund, 
of $1,496, 295,741.68, piace that the Republican party appro- 
priated while it had control of the Government, for all the pur- 

for which Congress has legislated, including the sinking 
und, more nee than the revenue by $362,926,881.35. 

Mr, ALDRICH. Will the Senator allow me to ask him why 
he includes the sinking fund? 

Mr. GORMAN. I include the sinking fund because it is by 
law charged nst any revenue of the Treasury. It amounts 
to about $49,000,000 per annum. Let mesay to the Senator from 
Rhode Island, that his party was compelled, because of the stress 
of the Treasury during President Harrison’s term, to let that 
fund fall short $53,302,369.08. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator allow me to ask him another 
question? 

Mr. GORMAN. With pleasure. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask if it is the purpose of the party for 
whom the Senator . provide revenue for the present and 
the future which will not only meet the current expenses of the 
Government but the sinking fund besides? 

Mr. GORMAN. The Senator from Rhode Island wants to 
draw me off to the discussion of another matter. I am now an- 
swering the Senator from Ohio, but I will say to the Senator 
from Rhode Island that I can not conceive that there would be 
insanity enough in any party in this country which had control 
of the Government to deliberately enact laws which would not 
produce revenue enough for thesupport of the Governmentand 
resort to the sale of bonds to make up the deficit; but I say to 
the Senator from Rhode Island that that is exactly what his 
party did. I do not charge it with having done it deliberately, 
but [ say that Republican legislation produced that very result, 
and hence the action of the Secretary of the Treasury to-day in 
issuing bonds. 

Mr. President, if the Congress, when the Republican en 
had possession of the Government, disposed of three hund 
and odd million dollars more than the receipts and left upon the 
statute books provisions of law which required the Secretary 
of the Treasury to go on and complete great public works, the 
erection of buildings. the improvement of rivers and bar- 
bors, and the construction of the Navy—which is the exact fact 
to-day—it does not lie in the mouth of the Senator from Ohio to 
charge the Secretary of the Treasury or his party with being 
derelict in duty when they attempt to maintain the credit of the 
Government. i 

The Senator from Ohio, as I have before stated, came into the 
Senate with a proposition authorizing the issue of $50,000,000 of 
bonds before the Republican Administration expired. Why did 
he doit? He did it because he knew that there was not suf- 
cient money in the Treasury to meet its liabilities, 

Mr. SHERMAN. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. GORMAN. With pleasure. 

Mr. SHERMAN. ImustcorrecttheSenator. The proposition 
that I introduced had nothing to do with the question of the suf- 
ficiency of the revenue; it was only with the question of the funds 
to maintain Age yeti) and here it is ingrafted into the law, in- 
grafted into the bill reported to the Senate. The money pro- 
vided by this act could only be used according to its express pro- 
visions— 

To the extent necessary to said resumption act into full effect, and 


carry 
ee lane for the purposes provided in said act and none 
other. 


That is what it was. h 
Mr. GORMAN. The proposition asit first came from the Sen- 
ator from Ohio did not have the words “and none other ” in it. 
As I remember, the distinguished Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
HARRIS] suggested that the words and none other” should be 

added to that clause. 
Mr. SHERMAN. I see in the amendment reported from the 
Committee on Finance the words and none other.” Ido not 
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know but what those words were proposed in committee. Per- 
haps the Senator from Maryland is right about that. 

Mr. VOORHEES. My recollection is very distinct that the 
words ‘‘and none other” were not in the original bill proposed 
by the Senator from Ohio. : 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is printed in italics as an amendment re- 
ported from the Committee on Finance, and not in the bill as 
originally introduced by me. 

Mr. GORMAN. I shall not quibble about the small matter as 
to what was the exact provision of the law. Be that as it may. 
But why did the Senator from Ohio come here with a proposi- 
tion to issue $50,000,000 of bonds? Why was it? He knows as 
well as I do that it was because the then Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Mr. Foster, proclaimed to everybody—it was not a secret— 
that the Treasury was in distress, and that it was impossible for 
him to maintain the reserve fund and pay current demands un- 
less he was given that right, He had doubt as to his power of 
issuing bonds under the act of 1875. He further had doubt, as 
every body had, of the gh tek! of issuing a bond for a long 
term and bearing a high rate of interest when Congress could 
authorize a bond of short term and at a lower rate of interest. 

If anyone will look back to the debate, which will be found in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, at page 2336, of the Istday of March, 
1893, it will be seen that the Senator from Ohio, in answer to a 
question propounded by me, distinctly stated that his object in 
offering the proposition as an amendment to the appropriation 
bill was that there might be no doubt as to the power of the 
Secretary of the Treasury to issue these bonds, and that it was 

referable to have a 3 per cent rather than a 4 or 5 per cent 
bond. That was and is a better method than to sell a long bond 
at ahigher rate of interest, getting a large premium, as is now at- 
tempted. The Senator from Ohio and all of us know, however, 
that it was the distress of the Treasury which induced the Sen- 
ate to place that proviso on the appropriation bill. 

I violate no confidence when I say, Mr. President, as I did at 
the time when we had this matter under discussion, that the 
then Secretary of the Treasury, going out of power with his 
party and our party coming in, sought me, believing that I had 
the means of communicating with the.people who were coming 
into power, and said that the statements in the speech to which 
I have referred, which I had made on the floor of the Senate, 
were too true; that the Treasury was in a condition where it 
must have relief, and that it would not do to have any n- 
ship about it. The Secretary of the Treasury wanted to aid the 
coming Administration; he desired to issue bonds by the author- 
ity of Congress if he could get it, and without the authority of 
Congress if he could not get it. I understand the bonds were 
prepared, and in fact were ready to be issued, because the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury knew that the distress was pressing; and 
it was as great then as it is now. 

Mr. President, I ought to finish this statement by saying that 
when the Senate of the United States that provision, and 
it was stated in another place which deals with appropriation 
bills and other legislation that Mr. Carlisle, who was to be the 
Secretary of the Treasury, did not want the authority to issue 3 
per cent bonds, I rose in my place in the Senate, as the RECORD 
will show, to relieve Mr. Foster of the statement that had been 
made in the public prints that he alone desired this authority, 
and I stated, without fear of contradiction, that that provision 
had been agreed to not only by Mr. Foster, but by the incoming 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Carlisle, and that its dafeat else- 
where and the attempt to hold Mr. Foster alone responsible for 
the desire to issue bonds was not justified by the facts and was a 
gon injustice to Mr. Foster and to the now chairman of the 

ommittee on Finance [Mr. VOORHEES], as well as to the Sena- 
2 oo Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], and all who supported the prop- 
osition. 

I denounced it at the time, or rather I made the statement I 
did to relieve Mr. Foster, because it was due him. He knew 
the Treasury was in distress; he wanted it relieved before his 
political opponent took charge. He was patriotic enough to 
come to us and tell us of the inside condition, and give us 
what aid he could in relieving it. Now, the Senator from Ohio 
comes around and twits the Democratic party with being re- 
sponsible for the condition of affairs which was produced by his 
party, and which we are to meet as best we can. But you can 
not escape the responsibility of your own acts. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I want to add one fact in aid of the state- 
ment of the Senator from Maryland, which ought to be stated 
at this point. I had arranged to make a few remarks myself 
which would have embraced the statement which I now make. 

Secretary Foster a few days before the change of Administra- 
tion, prior to the 4th day of last March, went before the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means of the House of Representatives, 
which was charged with an inquiry upon thissubject, and there 


stated openly and to the world, though the statement is so soon 


forgotten, that there was $50,000,000 more to be added to the 
revenues for the proper administration of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. He recognized that during the four years of Republican 
ascendency in that body, from the Treasury having a surplus of 
over $100,000,000, it had been reduced to a state of practical 
bankruptcy, and he made his statement in black and white be- 
fore a committee of the Republican party of the other branch of 
Congress. , 

Iam weary of this arraignment and I furnish this fact, al- 
though I had expected to use it myself at a later period in the 
discussion. 

Mr. GORMAN. Iam indebted to the Senator from Indiana 
for his statement. 

Mr. President, I shall incorporate in my remarks the tables 
which I have prepared; showing the condition of the Treasury 
from July 1, 1884, to January 15, 1894, which I shall not weary 
the Senate by reading, The details are given in the tables 
showing the exact balances for each of the periods named. 

The tables referred to are as follows: 


Condition of the Treasury from July 1, 1884, to January 15, 1894. 


Cash balance July 1, 1881 0aaa0nrena 8161, 396, 577. 18 
Receipts to March 1, 1885 214, 732, 476. 33 


Orai ndi July ee 
nary expenditures, 1, 1884, to March 
ERE o REE ce Sar ch ee es ee 173, 399, 196. 29 
Redemption of debt, July 1, 1884, to March 1, 
SON oss al ᷣ ——:—. ͤ ne pein aco poee me tom 44, 681, 704. 64 
218, 080, 900, 93 
r A E 158, 048, 152. 58 
Cash in Treasury as per Debt Statement 159, 356, 506. 41 
Cash balance, March 1, 188. 150, 280, 50d. 1 
Receipts to July 1, 1888 109, 340, 743. 88 
— 268,697, 250, 29 
Ordinary expenditures, March 1, 1885, to July 
BS GO oes waa age ase E a 87, 820, 746. 31 
Redemption of debt, March 1, 188, to July 1, 
r tat ere Be eee 1, 302, 780.79 
: — FV, 123,827.10 
rn A ence D 179, 573, 723. 19 


Cash in Treasury as per Debt Statement 178, 602, 643. 


Cash balance July 1, 18s 178, 602, 643. 23 
Receipts fiscal year 1886. 836, 439, 727. 05 
515, 042, 370. 29 
Ordinary expenditures fiscal year 18886 242, 483, 138. 50 
Redemption of debt fiscal year 188 44, 543, 993. 36 
— 287,027, 131. 86 
Balance June 80, 18d a ~ 228, 015, 238. 43 
Cash in Treasury as per Debt Statement ~ 287, 265, 258. 34 
Cash balance July J, 18889 .. 227,285, 253. 34 
Receipts fiscal year 1887 -21200m 371, 403, 277. 66 
$598, 668, 531. 00 
Ordinary expenses fiscal year 1887ù777 207, 932, 179. 97 
Redemption of debt fiscal year 18877 .....----- 127, 918, 468. 15 
——— 8385, 850, 648. 12 
Balance Juno 80, 1887 ~ 202, 817, 882. 88 
Cash in Treasury as per Debt Statement 206, 323, 950. 21 
Cash balance July 1, 18777 206, 323, 950. 21. 
Receipts fiscal year 1888. 370, 266, 074. 76 
—— 555, 500, 024.97 
Ordinary expenditures fiscal year 1888 267, 924, 801. 13 
Redemption of debt fiscal year 1888 74, 813, 583. 05 
— — 322,738, 384. 18 
F ———— tos tne 212. 851, 660. 79 
Cash in Treasury as per Debt Statement 3 243, 674, 107. 85 
Cash balance July 1, 18888 00ain 243, 674, 167.85 
Receipts to March 1, 1880 .......3--<- 0-0100 , 210, 423. 38 
498, 884, 591. 23 
Ordinary expenditures, July 1, 1888, to March 
18 og E L PES A E E a EAEN 222, 434, 625. 25 
Redempticn of debt, July 1, 1888 to March 1, 
„„! TESA AS DNS pe ds ea 92, 869, 643. 
— 315, 304, 269. 10 
, a ee Bee 183, 580, 322. 14 
Cashin Treasury as per Debt Statement 183, 827, 190. 29 
Cash balance March 1, 189 183, 827, 190. 29 
Receipts to July 1, 18892222 129, 662, 280. 40 
313, 489, 470. 69 
Ordinary expenditures, March 1, 1889, to July 
C:. ¾ . poy eset ena 77, 265, 088. 00 
Redemption of debt, March 1, 1889, to July 1, 
T 28, 389, 794. 
105, 654, 882. 50 
Balanos July: 1, 1080 sso esos ee con cece sen vateannae 207, 834, 588. 19 
Cash in Treasury as per Debt Statement 200, 479, 874. 01 
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Cash balance, July kaa a AIA A — — 01 
W eee yn 612, 560, 856. 64 
Ordinary expenditures, fiscal year 1890 18, 040, 71 
Redemption of debt, fiscal year 1890 104, 642, 149. 50 
422, 682, 860. 16 
Balance June 30, 1800 189, 877, 996. 48 
Cash in Treasury, as per Debt Statement 189, 993, 104. 20 
Cash balance, July 1, 1890 189, 993, 104. 20 
Receipts, fiscal year 1891 -5-1-0-2 392, 612, 447. 31 
National-bank fund deposited fiscal year 1891. (3, 571, 690.75 646, 177, 212.28 
Ordinary expenditures, fiscal year 18011 365, 778, 905. 35 2 
Redemption of debt, fiscal year 188111 100, 989, 306. 37 
National-bank notes redeemed fiscal year 1891. 23, 553, 288. 50 
490, 316, 510, 22 
Balance June 90, 1801 4„„4%k6„„„„ͤ%“ñ4 155, 860, 732. 04 
153, 893, 808. 83 


Cash in Treasury, as per Debt Statement 


Cash balance July 1, 1801 x- ---5manonnonani 153, 893, 808. 83 

Receipts fiscal year 1892 .................--...--- 354, 987, 784. 24 

Natlonal-bank fund deposited fiscal year 1892.. 2,977, 838.00 ey ye 
* , 2 

Ordinary expenditures, fiscal year 1892 345, 023, 330. 58 

Redemption of debt, fiscal year 1892 24, 332, 838. 98 

National-bank notes redeemed fiscal year 1892. 16, 282,721.00 


Balance June 80, 1892. ...-----.2-0-------------e-eene= 126, 220, 542. 51 
Cash in Treasury as per Debt Statement 126, 692, 377. 03 


Cash balance July 1, 18982 126, 692, 377. 03 
Receipts fiscal year 1888 2-4 385, 818, 628. 78 
National-bank fund deposited fiscal year, 1893.. 2, 937, 580. 00 515, 448, 585, 81 
Ordinary expenditures fiscal year 1898 883, 477, 954. 49 
Redemption of debt fiscal year 1883 — 003. 4 


Balance June 30, 18903 . 122, 245, 976. 82 
Cash in Treasury as per Debt Statement 122, 462, 290. 38 
Cash balance July 1, 188. 122, 462, 290. 38 
in teed ane 1111 a aS OS, 164,514, 091. 15 
National-bank fund deposits to January 15, 1894. 7, 266, 592. 50 204, en 974.08 
Ordinary expenditures July 1, 1893, to January 

3 3 200, 361, 773. 85 


15, 1804 


a TE Ae RISE Ie ee aR SRD an Cer dye 178, 320. 00 
National-bank notes redeemed July 1, 1893, to 
r ( ( ENR 8. 777, 016, 50 
204, 317, 110.35 | rect. 
Balance January 15, 1894 —ͤ——— 89, 925, 863. 68 
Cash in Treasury as per Debt Statement....................--- 91, 928, 250. 68 


Nork.— Manx deposits of cash included in the cash balance in the Treasury 
are not taken into the receipts of the Government until adjustments of ac- 
counts are reached, andthe amounts finally covered into the Treasury by 
warrants. This will explain the difference between the receipts and expen- 
ditures, as shown in this statement, and the cash balance as shown by the 
Public Debt Statement. 


Fiscal year ending June 30— Revenues. | Expenditures. Appropr a 


$365, 773, 905. 35 | $463, 398, 510. 79 


ke e 8392, 612, 447. 31 
. „937, 784. 24 345, 023, 330.58 | 525,018, 672.55 
Ut) Dee Rae ASE ATÀ] 385, 818, 628.78 | 383, 477,954.49 507, 878, 558. 34 


Total for three years 


Excess of revenue over expenditures for three years 
Appropriations in excess of revenue for three ears 


The amount of debt reste ert ae to be redeemed on the sinking fund 
account aggregates about $19,000,000. The amount redeemed for the fund 


for the fiscal year 1892 fell short of the requirement by $11,307,825.36, and for 
the tiscal year 1893, #41,994,543.72, making a total balance due the fund on June 
30, 1893, of 353,302, 


369.08, 
Public debt redeemed. 


Fiscal year: 
$85, 432, 381. 05 1888 
166, 279, 955. 55 1889 
057, 906. 96 1390 
831, 684. 50 1891 
984, 485. 43 1892... 
, 543, 993. 36 i893 
127, 918, 468. 15 


oe, Includes $23,553, 208. 50 national-bank notes redeemed under act of July 14 

1890. 

A 8 Includes 816,232,721 national-bank notes redeemed under act of July 14, 

ee 80,037, 851.50 national. bank notes redeemed under act of July 14, 
Mr. GORMAN. So much for the statement of the Senator 


from Ohio. ? 
The senior Senator from Colorddo [Mr. TELLER], more gen- 


erous than the Senator from Ohio, in his statement yesterday, 


said he would not go so far as the Senator from Ohio in charg- 
ing that the threat of the change of the revenue laws had pro- 
duced the presentcondition of affairs, but that there were other 
causes; and the Senator isquitecorrect. There are other causes 
which it is not wise or fair or manly to ignore. The Senator 
from Colorado attributes largely the present depression to leg- 
islation in regard to silver throughout the world. I agreewit 
him that there is much in that statement without going so far 
as he does; but there are causes which have been increasing for 
the past four years in the commercial conditions all over the 
world, depression in trade, reduction In the prices of all com- 
modities, which have made people economize, and which have 
affected the revenues not only of the Government, but the in- 
comes of individuals everywhere. There have been also fail- 
ures in South America, and all over the world, which have 
tended to produce this result 

The Democratic party came into power at a time when the 
Republican legislation which I have described, the extrava- 
gance, if you please, of their . and the conditions 
which can not be controlled in this country, have brought about 
this state of affairs. This is a time for patriotic men to come 
together and do the best they can to stay the sweep of this finan- 
cial and business cyclone. 

I remember, in the last session of the Fiftyrsecond Congress, 
when I said, in the discussion of the condition of the Treasury, 
that before midsummer the Secretary of the Treasury would be 
compelled to issue bonds, the Senator from Colorado said that 
probably the Senator from Maryland was nota prophet nor the 
son of a prophet, but that no man would dare to issue bonds who 
had the responsibility ofthe Treasury Department. The Senator 
made that statement at a time whena Secretary of the Treasury 
of his own party was about to do so; and now it has come toa 
time, a few months later, when the present Secretary has been 
compelled to do it. 

Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. GORMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. TELLER. [ recollect the statement, and I recollect ve 
well that I did declare that no Secretary of the Treasury woul 
issue bonds. We were then speaking of bonds for current ex- 

mses. 

Mr. GORMAN. That is what we are doing now. 

Mr. TELLER. I confess that I was probably mistaken, be- 
cause I think the Senator’s statement that the former Secretary 
of the Treasury did contemplate the issuance of bonds is cor- 


ct. 
Mr.ALDRICH and Mr. HOAR. But not for current expenses. 

Mr. TELLER. I think the former Secretary of the Treas- 
ury—and I think I shall not make a statement which can not be 
fortified—went so far as to have bonds prepared and printed for 
the express purpose—no, I will not gay“ the express purpose "— 
but for the purpose of issuing them for current funds, and I un- 
derstand that the then President of the United States declined 
to allow the issue to be made. I will admit that then, just as 
now, they were to be issued under the pone given to increase 
and maintain the reserve, as it is called; but that the purpose 
was practically what it is to-day I have not the slightest doubt. 

Mr. GORMAN. No Senator could have regretted more than 
I did at the time that I deemed it my duty to make that predic- 
tion; but [had gone over the subject carefully and in no cap- 
tious spirit, as Senators on the other side who have served on 
committees with me well know, and with no desire to embarrass 
their Administration then in power; but the figures and the 
facts warranted the statement, and in my judgment made it 
necessary that it should be made, [ made it before the Presi- 
dential election; I made it so that it might stand on the record 
as my opinion, no matter whether my party was successful or 
unsuccessful in the election; I made it with the deliberate view 
and pur of montong Senators on the other side in the re- 
lief of the Treasury if they should come into power, for I re- 
call no case during my service in the Senate when I have refused 
to vote relief to the Treasury. Iregretted, Mr. President, that 
the statement had to be made. L will not submit now to the 
statement made on the other side, that we, because we happened 
to come into power on the 4th of March last, are responsible for 
a condition which was known to all intelligent men long before 
the election. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Massachusetts per HOAR] 
comes a little more ingeniously, I think, than his colleagues on 
the other side, and says: ‘‘ Why haveyou not relieved the Treas- 
ury? You have the power on the other side of the Chamber, 
and why have you not by a joint resolution or a bill made a propo- 
sition to relieve the Treasury and put it in such shape that there 
can be no question as to the power of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to use the proceeds of the bonds for the ordinary purposes 
of the Government? Why have you not done it?” That is a 
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ist criticism; it is a proper inquiry; but what were the condi- 
ons? 

Mr. HOAR. Parao you not do it now? 

Mr. GORMAN. eassembled here in extraordinary session, 
and for one purpose were we called together. That one purpose 
was the re of the so-called Sherman law instantly and with- 
out conditions. The two toe were divided upon the ques- 
tion. The public press and business men in the East in their great 
distress—unwisely, as I personally believe, and as the result has 
shown—attributed all their ills to theone law. Public expecta- 
tion could not be met unless the repeal was made a nonpartisan 
measure, as the President declared in his message; and why was 
that? Because it was perfectly understood that no agreement 
could be made by which any addition could be put to the law, 
and it was run through under whip and spur and pressure from 
the other side and from my own. 

There were some of us who believedat that time and on that that 
bill was the only opportunity to relieve the distressed condition of 
the Treasury, a condition for which we were not especially re- 
sponsible; and I have seen sacrifices. of opinion and a desire to 
come together on both sides of the Chamber and give the relief 
which that measure has been impotent to give, it having failed to 
accomplish the good which was expected to come from it; but, 
divided as we were, with the views which were then held, if you 

ease, at the other end of the Avenue, with a determination to 

o nothing else in this Chamber on the part of Senators who 
now criticise the Administration, we were compelled to go on 
with the simple repeal without authorizing the sale of bonds, as 
Iwished todo. I do not feel at liberty to say more at this time 
upon that question. 

Why, says the Senator from Massachusetts, do we not come 
forth with the relief now? Iam not the spokesman and do not 
speak for any gentleman who occupies high executive position 
in this Government; I only know from public stitements that 
the Secretary of the Treasury has firmly believed that, with the 
repeal of the so-called Sherman law and the improvement in 
business which everybody looked for and hoped for 

Mr. COCKRELL and Mr. GEORGE. Not all of us. 

Mr. PUGH. Not everybody, by a long way. A very small 
crowd had that expectation. [Laughter.] 

Mr. COCKRELL. The distinguished Senator from Ohio Mr. 
SHERMAN] is the leader of thos: who predicted that glorious 
times would come in immediately after the passage of that meas- 


ure. f 

Mr. GORMAN. I am very glad of the interruption. [Lavgh- 
ter.] What I meant to say was that the relief which it was 
lieved would come by all who were insisting upon the uncondi- 
tional re of the Sherman law at that time, and nothing else 
I donot include my friend from Mississippi in that statement. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is all right. 

Mr. HALE. Speaking of measures of relief for the Treasury, 
does the Senator from Marland think that a bill providing for 
raising revenues that reduces the present revenues of the Gov- 


ernment something like $60,000,000 or more is a measure of re- 
o d 


Mr. GORMAN. Now. Mr. President, I want to finish with 
my friend from Massachusetts first. I answered the Senator 
from Rhode Island that identical question a moment ago, when 
I had not the attention of the Senator from Maine. The Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts asks, why do you not bring in a bill for 
relief now? The disinclination, as I said, on the part of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to issue bonds or increase the interest- 
bearing obligations of this Government was intense, as it is with 
every Democrat, as it is with everybody who is looking to the 
interest of the people of this country. 

It is the last thing todo. It can not be justified, except to 
maintain the honor and credit of the Government. To go at it 


lightly would have been criminal on the part of the Secretary | 
of the Treasury. He does not make that recommendation in his | 


report which was submitted at the opening of the present ses- 
sion of Congress. He thought then that $23,000,000 would be 
the outside deficit at the end of next June, and that it was not 
necessary for Congress immediately to take up this question. 
The President of the United States, as was well stated by the 
Senator from Massachusetts, does not allude to that deficit. No 
recommendation was made to Congress asking us to pass such a 
bill until within the last fifteen or twenty days. 

Mr. TELLER. Oh, no; none at all. 

Mr. GORMAN. Not officially, if you please, but it has come, 
as it frequently comes, to the members of the committees who 
are charged with these subjects. The statement made that Con- 

s is responsible for delaying action in this matter is ground- 
ig I do not hold the public press responsible for it, but I have 
believed that there are certain interests and individuals who 
have been most anxious to make it appear that Congress has 
been derelict in its duty, that the obstruction in the Senate of 
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the United States has been one of the causes, and it is the inac- 
tion of Congress that has put us in this condition, I think that 
. which is cultivated and encouraged is untrue and 
without a single fact to justify it, come from what quarter it 


may. 

Me. HOAR. I should like to put my question to the Senator 
again before he leaves this subject, for I do not think he quite 
appreciates it. I should like to ga it perhaps in the form of a 
duplicate question. First, does the Senator think it is lawful to 
use the proceeds of these bonds to pay current expenses? Sec- 
ond, is not it better to get authority of law to do it than to do it 
without law? Those are the two questions I should like to have 
the Senator answer. 

Mr. GORMAN. I said at the very opening that I did not in- 
tend to go into that question, leaving it for the lawyers of the 
body to discuss. 

r. HOAR. Is not that a pretty practical question just now? 
- Mr. GORMAN. Thave my own impression. I stated that my 
belief had always been that the fund derived from the sale of 
bonds could be used only as provided in the act of 1875. 

Mr. HOAR. Very well. Then is it better 

Mr. GORMAN. If the Senator will permit me to answer 
him, we have inherited a great many thingsfrom the other side 
of the Chamber, and among them we have inherited this doc- 
trina: Your Secretary of the Treasury and your Attorney-Gen- 
eral, when you found yourselves.in distress because of your im- 
provident legislation, gave the opinion, and they acted upon it, 
that the fund which had been derived from the sale of bonds 
was merged into the general fund of the Treasury, and you had 
aright to use it. You proceeded upon that principle. Sowhen 
we came to administer the affairs of the Government we found 
this, I think, a vicious precedent; but with the distressed condi- 
tion of the Treasury we are not to be held responsible for follow- 
ing you in that matter. There was nothing else for us to do. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator pardon me? 

Mr. GORMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR., I think I know the opinion of the late Secretary 
of the Treasury upon that subject, and that opinion was that he 
had the right to issue bonds to maintain the redemption fund, 
and, under the implication of the later act, the act of 1890, to 
maintain the parity between gold and silver, and that he did not 
think he had a right to do it for the general expenses of the 
Government. I wish, so far as I know and believe, to deny the 
statement that the late Secretary of the Treasury ever thought 
he had the power to use, or contemplated using, money soraised 
for current expenses. Look at his report. 

Mr. GORMAN. On the 28th of June, 1892, in answer to an in- 

quiry by a codrdinate branch of the Government as to the right 
of the Secretary of the Treasury to use the proceeds of bonds for 
any other purpose except the one specified—that is, for the re- 
demption of these notes—the Democratic majority of that com- 
mittee held that there was no such right. The minority took a 
difierent view, not upon that particular point, it is true, but in 
the course of that investigation. What did the then Secretary 
of the Treasury, Mr. Charles Foster, say? His communication 

| in full will be found in Report No. 1780 of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, first session, Fifty-second Congress. Hesaid in an- 
swer to Mr. GEORGE W. RAY and the other members of the mi- 
nority of the committee: 


The sds of the bonds sold as above were deposited in the Š 
and held in common with the other funds ot the Government. When United 
States notes have been redeemed. such redemptions have been made from 
the common fands in the Treasury, there be no special fund and no sep- 
arate account on the books of the Treasurer of the moneysreceived from sales 
of bonds for redemption purposes. 


So there was not a separate account in the Tre ,and there 
never was except during the prior Administration of Mr. Cleve- 
land. When Seeretary Manning made the entry he had it kept 
separately, but when his successor, Mr. Foster, came in and 
found that under your McKinley law, which you are responsible 
for, you did not furnish him money enough to Hse the runnin 
expenses of the Government, that your approp Naa exceed 
the revenues, he changed the system of accounts in the Treas- 
ury. He dropped that specific account. He merged the funds 
from the sale of bonds into the general fund. He drew upon it 
as he desired, as the necessities required; and he drew it so low 
that there was nota sufficient amount for all purposes of it left 
when the Democratic Administration came in. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think the Senator from Maryland does not 
want to do an injustice to the late Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. GORMAN. The Senator from Rhode Island knows per- 
"fecti. wa Idđonot. I may be in error, of course; none of us are 
infallible, 

Mr. ALDRICH. In the last report which Secretary Foster 
sent to Congress he not only does not state what the Senator 
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from Maryland now thinks was his opinion, but hestates—I read 
from page 24 of his report— à 

estimates submi the receipts of the current an 
ae reel rose are not likely, if present oobdltions continne, tO fall be- 
low expenditures, 

Mr. DOLPH. What is the date? 

Mr. ALDRICH. December, 1892, the very last report which 
the Secretary presented to Congress; and in this same report he 
asked for an increase of the revenues, not for the purpose of pay- 
ing the current expenses of the Government, but for the pur- 
pone of 5 the gold reserve, which was then being rapidly 

minished. 

Mr. VOORHEES. With the permission of the Senator from 
Maryland, as I interjected a point of history awhile ago, embrac- 
ing the statementof Secretary Foster gost before the Republican 

y expired on the 4th of last March, I will now read the tes- 
poe given by the Secre of the Treasury, Secretary Fos- 
ter, before the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. COCKRELL. What is the time—February, 1893? 

Mr. VOORHEES. This testimony was given in February, 
1893. : 

Mr. COCKRELL. Long after that annual report was made? 

Mr. VOORHEES. It was given February 25, 1893, eight or 
nine days before the Republican p went out of power. Mr. 
TURNER, who was on the Ways and Means Committee, said to 
Mr. Foster: > 

Tang into consideration all these conditions which you anticipate, what 
8 your judgment would be a fair conjecture of the condition of the Treasury 

+ the end of the next fiscal year? 
The Democratic party had not touched the question. 
Secretary FOSTER. I should say the next fiscal year would show a deficit. 


Did we make that? 

Mr. TURNER. Can you give an approximate estimate according to all the 
data accessible to you? 

Secretary FOSTER. I will only say this, that if I was to have the 
ment of the Treasury I should insist upon an increase of revenue to the ex- 
tent of 50,000,000. 

Mr. ALDRICH rose. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Wait; I will get through in a moment. 

Mr. TURNER. In order to meet those conditions which you anticipate? 

Secretary FOSTER. Not only those conditions, but the gold conditions as 


well. 
The CHAIRMAN. Do you remember what your estimates were for 1891 u 


the item of tin plate, and whether that was based upon a tax estimate of 2.2 
or 1 cent a pound, or free? 

Secretary Foster. Of course we made no estimates upon items. 

Then we find again: x 

Mr. WILsoN. Did I understand you to express a general opinion awhil 
ago that in addition to the present— 

The present— ` 
the present sources of revenue that the revenues of the Treasury Depart- 
— ought to be advanced 850, 000, 000 more a year? 

Secret Foster. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Would you make that for one year or a permanent in- 
crease of revenue? ; 


Secre FOSTER. As things arè oing nowa nent revenue, for two 
reasons. I would increase the gold reserve at least $25,000,000 if I had the 
money to do it with. 


Mr. en, But your answer just now seemed to contemplate an annual 


s 
FOSTER. I think an annual increase of $50,000,000 would make 
x CTC to have it. 


tar x 
the Treasury e 
You that there is any danger of such a 


Mr. PAYNE. You do not mean 
deficiency for 1894? 

Secretary FOSTER. No. 

Mr. PAYNE. It would simply strengthen the Treasury? 

Secretary FOSTER. And put it in proper shape. 

Mr. Hopxrns. It is more to hold gold and silver at a parity? 

Secretary Foster. That is one thing. 

That is all. 

Mr. TELLER. What is the date of that testimony? 

Mr. VOORHEES. The 25th day of February. 

Mr. TELLER. Eighteen hundred and ninety-three? 

Mr. VOORHEES. sary hundred and ninety-three; last 
February. No other February has intervened since that I know 
of. 

Mr. TELLER. Before the Sherman act was repealed? 

Mr. VOORHEES. Yes; it was before the eminent wisdom of 
the Sherman act had manifested itself in a general breakdown 
of the business of the country. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will my friend from Maryland allow me a 
single word? 

r. GORMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The extracts which have been read by the 
Senator from Indiana from the testimony given by the late Sec- 
retary of the Treasury before the Committee on Ways and 
Means show that that gentleman was not only a good Secretary 
of the Treasury, but also a good prophet. What were the ex- 
isting conditions to which the Secretary then alluded? The 
were the fact that the Democratic party had been placed back 
in power by the people of this country, and it was known at that 
time, and so stated by him, that they proposed to make a radical 
change in the revenue policy of the Government. 


Mr. VOORHEES. The Treasury was empty before that elec- 


tion took place. 
Mr. ALDRICH. Oh, no; I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Yes; that is what it was. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I beg the Senator's pardon. TheSecretary 
states in his report, to which I have alluded, that under exist- 
ing conditions a reduction of the revenue would probably take 
place, and he stated that on account of those conditions a de- 
ficiency was probable, and he proposed to provide for it by the 
action of Congress. 

Mr. GORMAN. Now, Mr. President 

Mr. HOAR. I should like, before the Senator from Mary- 
land proceeds, to call attention to one point in connection with 
the document which he read, to which I think he did not quite 
do justice. I wish to read simply one extract from the report 
of the minority of the committee to which the Senator all 5 
After discussing this general question they go on to say: 

We find nothing in the act of 1882 or any other act requiring the Secretary 


of the Tre: to set apart or reserve and hold as sacred any fund for the 
redemption of United States notes—— 


* Mr. GORMAN. The Senator is reading from the minority re- 


port? 

Mr.HOAR. Yes,I know. I want to call attention toit. They 
proceed 
except that heis restricted in the use of the proceeds of bonds sold to the 
redemption of such notes, and hence such proceeds are reserved, in a sense, 
fort particular and constitute the only fund reserved for re- 
demption purposes under the resum m act, and fund may be depleted 
at any time by the redem of United States notes and may be increased 
at any time by the sale of bonds. We find no authority for setting apart and 
Neef not Terri, appropriated for the purpose ot redeeming United 
States notes when n for redemption. 

They were discussing there, and that is what the committee 
was dealing with principally, the question whether the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury had authority to maintain the reserve fund 
by the use of the general moneys in the Treasury. They say he 
had not, but, on the one hand, he can only increase it by the 
sale of bonds, and, on the other hand, he can only use the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of bonds for that single purpose. Now, Mr. 
Foster, in reply to a question asking the amount of the United 
States bonds sold for resumption, and the proceeds- thereof, 
makes the following statement: 

The proceeds of the bonds sold as above were de ted in the 
and held in common with the other funds of the Government. When the 
United States notes have been redeemed, such redemptions have been made 


from the common funds in the Treasury, there being no special fund and no 
separate account on the books of the Treasurer of the moneys received from 


“| the sales of bonds for redemption purposes. 


In other words, it is a mere question of bookkeeping. There 
is nothing in the letter of the Secretary of the Treasury that in- 
dicates he differs from what the minority of the committee ex- 

ressly affirm, that the proceeds of the bonds can only b2 applied 
for this purpose. It isa mere bookkeeping question, and noth- 

else. 

mee GORMAN. Itis more than a question of bookkee $ 
The bookkeeping was changed to meet the conditions of the 
Treasury, as I have before stated, and as can be shown and will 
be shown by an examination of the tables which I will print with 
my remarks showing the balances in the Treasury. ery body 
knows that during the last year of Mr. Foster’s administration 
of that Department, and anding the whole of the present admin- 
istration by Mr. Carlisle, they have been compelled to use that 
fund. 

Mr. ALLISON. Will the Senator from Maryland allow me? 
I should be glad to have the Senator in his statement (which I 
have nodoubt he has fully made from the Treasury reports) show 
just when and to what extent the Secretary of the Treasury 
undera former Administration used what is knownas the reserve 
fund of $95,500,000. Ishould like to have the datesand the data, 

Mr. GORMAN. I have not that full statement. I can not 
give the Senator from Iowa the information, but if the Senator 
will examine 
R Mr. ALLISON. I venture the statement that it was never 

one. : 

Mr. GORMAN. If the Senator will examine the balances of 
the Treasury and the payments from day to day, remembering 
the fact that this fund was kept in the general fund and that gen- 
eral fund was drawn upon constantly, deducting from the Treas- 
ury statements the small coin and the amount due to national 
banks, he will find there was nothing left in the Treasury unless 
they encroached upon this fund. 

Now, take the statement of the E Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. Whatdoeshesay? He says thaton the Ist day of December, 
1893—that is, last December the actual net balance in the Treas- 
ury, after deducting the bank-note 5 per cant redemption fund, 
outstanding drafts and checks, the disbursing officers’ balances, 
the agencies’ accounts, and the gold reserve, the cash balance 
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was only $11,000,000—I do not give the odd numbers—and of the 
total amount held $12,000,000 was in subsi coin. 

Mr. ALLISON. The gold reserve is deducted from that be- 
fore we come to the $11,000,000. 

Mr. GORMAN. Yes, but the Senator from Iowa must take 
note of what is going on in the world. He knows that to meet 
the payments that were absolutely necessary for pensions and 
salaries and everything else they have been compelled to pay 
out gold more than once in the last six months. 

Mr. ALLISON. I am not quarreling with the Secretary of 
the Treasury as respects what is being done. I understood the 
Senator from Maryland to state that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Mr. Carlisle, is simply doing now what was done before un- 
der a former Administration. 

Mr. GORMAN. Ido make that statement. 

Mr. ALLISON. So far as I can remember, I do not know a 
single instance where what is known as the reserve was drawn 
upon prior to the 4th day of March, 1893, nor do I remember 
that it was done until some time after Mr. Carlisle became Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. se 

Mr. GORMAN. Asa matter of bookkeeping the Senator is 
right, but the moment that the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Foster, changed the system of accounts from that put in force 
by his predecessor, Mr. Manning, where this reserve fund was 
set aside especially, where separate entry was made of the 
subsidiary coin, where a separate entry was made of the amount 
of national-bank notes that were put in for redemption—the 
moment you changed that system of accounts and merged it into 
one fund you can not follow the encroachment; the only way you 
ean do it is by the balances. 

The Senator from Iowa is perfectly well aware of the fact that 
during Mr. Foster’s administration of the Department you were 
compelled to come to the relief of the Treasury Department by 
an act that ordinarily applied would be considered repudiation. 
You provided in an appropriation bill that the notes sent in by 
national banks for redemption, which became an important 
charge on the Treasury, should go in and be used so as to tide 
Mr. Foster over. 

Mr. GEORGE. As a trust fund? 

Mr. GORMAN. As a trust fund. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The amount was $55,000,000. 

Mr. GORMAN, Fifty-five million dollars. 

5 Mr. ALLISON. But that was done not on an appropriation 
i 

Mr. GORMAN. It was done under an act. 

Mr. ALLISON. It was done under what was known as the 
Sherman law of 1890. 

Mr. GORMAN. Iam obliged to the Senator from Iowa for 
correcting me. I stand corrected. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from Maryland allow me 
one question? Does the Senator mean to say that at any time 

rior to the 4th of March, 1893, the amount of gold coin and gold 
Bullion in the Treasury held for the redemption of United States 
notes ever fell below $100,000,000? 

Mr.GORMAN. After the passage of the McKinley law and 
the remodeling of the revenues, and you did it, and with the 
appropriations extravagant or immense, as I have shown, a de- 
fleit was left in the Treasury between the 30th of June, 1892, and 
the Ist of December, 1893. The election had gone against you. 
Your Secretary of the Treasury refused to make payments on ac- 
count of everything that you had appropriated for that could be 

tponed or delayed. If it had been a private individual who 
had done it he would have been thrown into bankruptcy, and if 
the Democratic party had done it the Senator from Ohio would 
have had it gibbeted as high as it was possible for human agency 
to put it. You robbed Peter to pay Paul. Yourepudiated your 
own appropriations. You left the Treasury without sufficient 
balance for us to carry on the Government with. 

What I complain about is that you seek to hold the Demo- 
cratic party responsible for your ownacts. Youshould have man- 
hood enough on the other side of the Chamber to admit your 
own wrong, to admit that this is a question for relief of the 
Treasury, and should not be determined by party lines. You 
know that it is a condition brought about by circumstances be- 

ond our control. Ido not hold the Republican party responsi- 

le for it all. It would be unfair for me to doit. I do not be- 
lieve you intended to bankrupt the Treasury when you passed 
the McKinley law and removed the duty from sugar and other 
‘articles. I do not believe that any party would be guilty of a de- 
liberate act of that sort. But the result is as I have stated it. 

I think there are other conditions that made it impossible to 
keep up the revenues. I attribute it in part to the reasons as- 


signed by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] and my 
ee friend from Nevada [Mr. STEWART]. Ivoted against them, 

tI think they are in part right. Ithink it comes from causes 
beyond this country; and hence in this time of distress, wherein 


amy view you have contributed so much to bring it about, itisno 
time for you to taunt us because you made us pt. 

The Senator from Massachusetts asks: ‘‘Why not bring in 
your measures now?” Mr. President, the emergency was too 
great. The relief must come to the Treasury before an act 
could be passed. For one, I believe that this spot where I stand, 
this body of which I am a member, should ever be free from a 
rule. I believe that debate must go on here, because I thin 
my country has been well served by having freedom of debate 
here. I think there has been no time in the history of the 
country where we have not been swift enough in doing every- 
thing that the honor of the country required. I know of no 
act, I know of no omission, I know of no failure, where a clear 
majority of this body wanted to pass a law that it has not be- 
come a law in proper time. 

I know that with the excitement which we have passed through 
the last few months, brought on, I think, injudiciously, for which 
I disclaim the responsibility, the opportunity which I would 
have embraced to take in this question that we are now dis- 
cussing, which could have been done, which ought to have been 
done, would have been done if it had been met with a proper 
response without re, to party. It could not be brought up 
here now for discussion, with the embers still burning, with the 
feelings engendered on both sides of the Chamber, and be 
passed through without excitement and delay such as it is not 
wise to have. With the Treasury bankrupt, to bring on a par- 
tisan discussion, to further cripple it and prevent its being fur- 
nished with money from any source, would have been worse than 
anything that could have occurred. 

r. President, it was the height of wisdom under the circum- 
stances for the Secretary of the Treasury and my honored friend 
the chairman of the Committee on Finance on my left [Mr. VOOR- 
HEES] to postpone that question until it could be met with cool- 
ness, and with a determination to do only that which is right for 
the country. 

The Senator from Rhode Island says: Yes, but you are pro- 

ing a law that will not give a remedy for the hereafter.” 

t me say to that Senator tas he, as the spokesman of the 
other side received the McKinley bill from another place, where 
it can not be considered in detail, and placed upon it five hun- 
dred amendments, practically making it a new bill (and it ought 
to have been called the Aldrich bill in my 1 ment), and with 
the further fact that he knows there never has been a tariff bill 
enacted by Congress that was not in fact considered in its de- 
tails and the bill practically made in this body, when the time 
comes that we reach such a bill I have no doubt but that, 
as the Democrats have a slight majority here, a slim but pos- 
sibly a safe one, we shall do as our predecessors have done, we 
shall aid the coSrdinate branch in making a revenue bill that 
will not give advantages to a few, but broad snough and big 
enough and sound enough to put into the Treasury a sufficient 
amount of money to run the Government while we have control 
of it. After we have passed through that stage, if we should fail 
by mistake, by want of knowledge, or from whatever cause, to 
make a bill that is not sufficient, J will be one of the first to rise 
in my place and say that we made a mistake. If we do not suc- 
ceed in passing such a bill, we will assume the responsibility of 
our failure, and we will not seek to charge you with our error. 
No, sir; I would say it was my party’s fault, and you ought to be 
manly enough to admit that now with reference to your own 
tariff legislation. [Applause.] 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, my friend from Maryland 
[Mr. GORMAN] seems to think that I am wanting in patriotism 
or some other virtue because I attributed the present condition 
of affairs in this country mainly to the success of the Democratic 
party in the last election. I may be a good deal of a partisan, 
but I think I can be a partisan and a patriot at the same time. 
I believe that where a man has strong convictions of public policy, 
and that policy is represented by a party, the best he can do is 
to aid and advance the interests of that party. That is the kind 
of a party man Iam. But I would not follow my party one inch 
beyond the line of patie safety, one inch beyond the line of pa- 
triotism, one inch beyond what I consider to be right and just 
between man and man, or one step beyond my duty to the coun- 
try at large. ; 

I will speak to gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber 
with entire frankness. I do believe that is not the only cause by 
any means, but the principal cause of our financial condition is 
because the Democratic party came into power. It is a great 
party. Its history I can be proud of as well as anyone on the 
other side; but it came into power with a declaration broadly 
and distinctly made that the whole tariff policy of the Govern- 
ment, which had been conducted and successfully conducted for 
more than thirty years, should be abandoned, and that great 
progrow toward free trade should be made. I do not repeat the 
anguage of the Democratic platform becauss it is familiar to all. 
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That is my conviction, and in stating itI do not wish any Sena- 
tor on the other side to feel that I am accusing him. It is the 
position of his party taken in a national convention. Therefore, 
of any effort on their part to carry into execution that resolve, 
indorsed as it seems to have been by the people, I do not com- 
plain at all. But yet the distinct fact stands that the fear which 
now pervades and has pervaded the country now for nearly 
a year—for more than a year perhaps—that in some way or 
other their industries were to be disturbed and thatour finan- 
cial conditions were to be endangered, was the cause of the 
trouble. 

Tsaid also, that during the existence of the Republican régime, 
the revenues of the Government were ample to pay all the ex- 
penditures, however lavish they may have been. No party can 
be held responsible for those appropriations, because during the 
last Congress the Democratic majority in the other House was 
very large, and, it may be said, that for the last three years the 
Democratic party has had at least one House of Congress within 
its control; now it has both. The immediate effect of the elec- 
tion under this threat undoubtedly did have a disturbing effect 
in all business matters. 

Mr. DANIEL. Will the Senator from Ohio allow me to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. DANIEL. Has not the Senator changed his opinion as to 
what is the matter with the country since October, when he told 
us if we would repeal the Sherman law everything would come 


right? 

Ar. SHERMAN. I think my friend is mistaken. I said the 
Sherman law, and, if I remember aright—— 

Mr. DANIEL. Would I interrupt the Senator if I should read 
what he said then? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have no objection to the Senator reading 
it. I yield to him with pleasure. 

Mr. DANIEL. I have before me the Senator’s speech de- 
livered October 17 last. In the course of his speech he said: 

In the present condition of affairs there is no money to buy cotton and 
corn and wheat for foreign consumption. Break down the barrier now 
maintained y the Senate of the United States, check this viper called ob- 
struction to the will of the majority, give the Senate free power and play, 
and in ten days from thistime the skies will brighten, business resume 
its ordinary course, and the clouds that lower upon our house will be in the 
deep bosom of the ocean buried. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Thatis precisely as I understood I made 
the statement. Isaid, “in the present condition of affairs.” 
And now I believe the same declaration might be made, but 
with changed conditions. 

Mr. DANIEL. Nothing was said about the tariff then. 
3 SHERMAN. 3 It was in the present condition of af- 

rs.” 

Mr. DANIEL. But the Senator said on the repeal of that law 
there would be a change in ten days, and everything would re- 
sume a normal condition. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I believe that if an assurance had been 
given at the last session of Congress that there would be no ef- 
fort to repeal the McKinley law, aided also and assisted by the 
sree pending, the condition would have been changed en- 
t s 

Mr. President, let us look at it. I have here the cold facts 
and figures. There is no use of any deception in regard to it. 
Ihave before me the same statement read by my friend from 
Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] in regard to the receipts and expendi- 
tures of the Government during the last Administration. Let 
us see what a remarkable state of things existed. Never dur- 
ing the existence of President Harrison’s Administration was 
there a want of money to pay the ordinary appropriations of 
the Government. There was in the closing months of the Ad- 
ministration some trouble about the reserve, but every day and 
every hour during the Administration of President Harrison 
the reserve of gold for redemption was maintained intact above 
$100,000,000. 

And besides, there was not an hour or a day during that Ad- 
ministration when the Government did not meet all its obliga- 
tions. There never was a period in that Administration when 
the expenditures of the Government were not met with an equal 
or greater amount of revenue. 

Mr. COCKRELL rose. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will give the exact figures. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Will the Senator just let me read for his 
information and explanation what Secretary Foster himself said 
on the 25th day of February, 183, in regard to 

Mr. SHERMAN. I 5 I have the figures before me. 
Here is a statement I copied from the last statement of the 
Treasury Department, which shows the receipts and oxpendi- 
tures in 1891: 

The fiscal year commenced on the Ist day of July, 1890, and 
these figures cover a great part of the year before the opera- 


tion of the McKinley law took effect. The total revenue of the 
Government was $392,000,000, of which the customs receipts 
were under $219,000,000. The entire expenditures of the year 


ear, the first year of Harrison’s 
,000 of surplus revenue. Now 
Kinl ey law took ef- 


were $365,000,000; so in that 
Administration, we had $30, 
take the next year, which was after the Mc 
fect. 

The McKinley law was not a measure to raise taxes; itwas not 
a measure to raise duties; it was a measure to lower taxes; not 
on particular items, but in the aggregate it threw off $50,000,000 
of taxes imposed on the people by the laws then in existence. 
Fully $50,000,000 was thrown off by the operations of the McKin- 
ley law. It is true the duties on articles which could be manu- 
factured in this country were somewhat increased; in many cases 
largely increased; perhaps I may say in many cases unduly in- 
creased; but the general aggregate was largely to reduce the 
taxes. Why? Because a great many articles necessary for hu- 
man life were put on the free list. The great article sugar, from 
which at that time we were receiving $50,000,000 of revenue, 
was made free. Therefore the McKinley law, instead of being, 
as constantly proclaimed, a high tariff, so high as to be a burden 
to the Government, was an actual reduction of taxation to the 
amount of $50,000,000. 

In the first year under the McKinley law our revenues from 
customs fell from $219,000,000 tos 177,000, 000, because so many arti- 
cles had been put upon the free list. But nevertheless, although 
the revehue has been largely decreased, that year the total reve- 
nue amounted to $354,937,000, while the actual expenditures of 
the Government were $345,023,000, leaving more than $9,000,000 
surplus even after $50,000,000 of taxation had been thrown off by 
the McKinley law. 

That was a remarkable condition, showing that the operation 
of this law while a large relief, especially to the consumers of 
the ordinary necessaries of life, was a t relief, and there was 
plenty left from the revenue to pay all the expenses of the Goy- 
ernment and leave $9,000,000 over. It is always a wise thing to 
have but small balances of revenue left over expenditures. 

Now, let us go a little further. Take the last fiscal year dur- 
ing Harrison’s Administration, which covered four months of 
the present Administration. What was the condition? The du- 
ties on customs under the McKinly law was $203,000,000, showing 
that in the third year of the existence of the law the revenue 
was increasing and the amount of commerce had not been re- 
duced. There was an increase of revenue from customs of about 
$26,000,000 in the third year of its existence. 

How was it with expenditures? I find here in a statement 
furnished to me from the Treasury Department that the total re- 
ceipts during that year were $38,000,000, and the total expend- 
itures $383,000,000. So in the last year, including four months 
of the present Administration, the actual expenses of the Gov- 
ernment were over two million less than the receipts. There 
was no deficiency at any time during Harrison’s Administration. 

Now, how can gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber 
stand up and talk about a bankrupt Treasury? There was no 
bankrupt Treasury in the Administration of President Harri- 
son, There never was an hour when there was not more revenue 
than expenditures, and these figures show it conclusively. 

Not only that, but such was the condition of affairs that Presi- 
dent Harrison was enabled during his Administratioh to pay off 
$257,000,000 of the public debt. The cctual figures I have here. 
The debt paid was $259,000,000. So we had enough to carry on 
the operations of the Government during his Administration 
year by year, and our revenues were ample to pay all current 
erpen itures, and we paid besides $259,000,600 of the public debt. 

ow changed is the condition now! What is the cause of the 
change? Perhaps it is not wise for ustodiscussit. It may intro- 
duce too much politics into the discussion, but I can say in all 
frankness, that in my judgment (I may be mistaken, and if so, I 
should like to have the facts and figures), the deficiency that has 
been caused since that time has been produced by the fear and 
dread of a great many business men as to the effect of tampering 
with and changing the tariff. I may say that a change of any 
tariff always effects business injuriously, moreorless. Itdisturbs 
the movements of commerce. No man, when a duty is high and 
is proposed to be lowered, will buy any goods in the foreign 
market at the high price when in a short time he expects to get 
them at a lower price. 

Even the opposite rule works badly. If a duty is raised, then 
Prone import rapidly the article, getting it at the cheap price 
while they can, inorder not to have to pay the higher price in the 
future. So any movement in regard to the tariff or any change 
in our tax laws does materially injure the credit and commerce 
of our country. It is not unnatural; it is not a crime; it is nota 
thing that I accuse anybody of. If the people of the United 
States wanted a change in the tariff they ought to have known, 
and intelligent men ought to have informed them, that the in- 
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evitable effect of any radical change in duties, on foreign goods 
especially, does change the amount of revenue, and very seri- 
ously, until the people have settled down to the new condition 
of i 


What is the present condition? All we know is what has 
been given to us by the Secre of the Treasury. We know 
that already there is a deficiency in the current fiscal year, from 
the Ist of July until the Ist of January, of between forty and 
fifty million dollars. That is stated by the Secretary of the 

in his report. The precise I am not able to 
give. And more recently he has stated in a formal communica- 
tion that the amount of the deficiency at the end of this year 
will not be less than $74,000,000. I think that is the amount 
stated, and perhaps it is more than that. 

Mr. WASHBURN. Seventy-eight million dollars, 

Mr. SHERMAN. Seventy-eight millions. There is a defi- 
ciency, a matter that must be made up, a sum that must be paid. 
We may differ about the causes of it, but there is a fact that 
this deficiency stares usin the face, and it is for Congress to say 
how the money must be paid. 

I do not like to see an attack upon the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, who isa mere executive officer with no power but to exe- 
cute the law as he finds it. The body that controls this matter 
is the Congress of the United States, and we ought not to scold 
our officers, who merely perform executive duties, when we do 
not furnish them with the means. When you make appropria- 
tions of money without money in the to meet the ap- 
propriations, you commit the offense, and not the Secretary of 
the Treasury. I know how difficult, how dangerous, how hard 
it is to hold that position when everybody throw his com- 
plaints and failings upon the head of that Department. 

The Secretary of the Treasury-is called upon to meet difficul- 
ties not created by him. He finds this fulcrum upon which our 
credit rests, this fund of money, gold, set aside for the purpose 
of redeeming United States notes. He feels like everybody else 
that the fund ought to be sacred; that it is a promise to the pub- 
lic creditor which is binding noge everybody; that it should not 
be endangered; that if it should be broken down and the old cry 
of irredeemable money should break out in our country we 
would then have to go through a hard and severe time of mis- 
ery as we did in the period from 1873 to 1879. Whoever occu- 

ies that position must feel that the responsibility is upon him. 
But what can he do? $ 

This fund, supposed to be $100,000,000, is now reduced to $70,- 
000,000, itis said. What may be the evil consequences no man 
cares to know and no one cares to speak of. He in this respon- 
sible position must feel the importance of strengthening the re- 
serve. Therefore, I say that when a proposition is made to 
strengthen the reserve, to increase the gold in the Treasury so 
as to make everyone secure, that all our money may be main- 
tained at par, whatever may be his politics (and I have no doubt 
we honestly differ widely from other), I will give him a 
helping hand, 

But I say to gentlemen on the other side that we are not at all 
responsible in any sense whatever for the condition of our finan- 

affairs. If you will pass a tariff law as the Senator from 
Maryland pe GORMAN] tells us he will try to have one passed 
and if my friend from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] will aid in pass- 
ing a law éhat will furnish ample means to carry on the opera- 
tions of the Government, then we shall have no trouble about 
excess of expenditures. But suppose you do not? There is the 
trouble. Iam not at liberty to discuss the action of the House 
of Representatives, but we know as a publicfact, which has been 
published in all the newspapers, that a bill is likely to be sent 
to us. and there will be a large deficiency in revenues, painy 
admitted by them, as the result of the passage of that bill. It 
may be that in the Senate all that will be corrected. If so, there 
will be no necessity, there will be no occasion for any outcry 
about the sale of bonds to maintain the reserve. 

The only effort made by either the last Administration or the 
present one in regard to the sale of bonds has been to maintain 
the reserve so as to secure all forms of mone ot gee with each 
other. That is the point. The amendment oifered, whichI will 
ask to have incorporated in my remarks, was reported from 
the Committee on Finance. Here itis. Iwill ask the Reporter 
= 15 it in my remarks without reading it, because it is familiar 

The amendment is as follows: 


Amendment reported by Mr. SHERMAN, from the Committee on Finance, 

proposed to the bill (H. R. 10238) making appro: tions 
for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year en June 
so Erp and for other purposes, viz: Insert the following: 

o enable the Secretary of the Treasury to provide for and to maintain the 
anpa of United States notes according to the provisions of the act ap- 
proved January 14, 1875, entitled “An act tc provide for the resumption of 
on payments,” $50,000; and. at the d ion of the Secretary, he is au- 

rized to issue, sell, and dispose of, at not less than par in coin, either of 

bonds authorized in said 


the description of act, or bonds of the United States 
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to 
into full effect, and to use the thereof for the 
a nb proceeds purposes pro’ 


Mr. SHERMAN. The same words contained in that amend- 
ment I have were offered as an amendment to an appropriation 
bill and was adopted in the Senate and sent to the other House, 
then, as now, strongly Democratic. The amendment did not un- 
dertake to proas for a deficiency in the revenue. It expressly 
excluded all deficiencies. It expressly declared that the money 
to be borrowed under it if it became a law was for the pur 
only of maintaining the reserve in the Treasury; and to uel ayy! 
doubly strong, it seems that an amendment was made to it in the 
Conme on Finance. As originally drawn up it merely pro- 
vi at: - 


To the extent necessary to carry said resumption act into full effect, and 
eee eee for the purposes provided in said act, and none 
other, 


The amendment limited the amount to $50,000,000, but it only 
authorized so many bonds to be sold that were necessary to main- 
tain the reserve; and no Secretary of the Treasury would have 
dared under this amendment, if it had become a law, to have 
sold more than $30,000,000; and probably a less sum, with the 
funds in the Treasury, might have been sufficient. Atall events, 
it provided for that purpose, and that purpose only, and then to 
guard against the e ol the money, the proceeds of the 
bonds, to supply deficiencies that were accruing, the Commit- 
tee on Finance, Ido not know upon whose motion, proposed to add 
“and noneother, thus making it clear not only inconfining the use 
of the money to maintain the reserve, but to prevent its use for 
any other purpose. That was the only proposition ever made 
by me, or made by anyone that I know of, with the sanction of 
the Committee on Finance, confined to this one object alone, 
and this proposition, offered by a Republican Senate, was re- 
jected by a Demecratic House. 

It is said sometimes, and the Senator from Maryland said it— 
I think he was not justified in saying it—that we all knew the 
money was to be used, not for the purpose of maintaining the 
reserve, but for the purpose of meeting existing deficiencies in 
the Treasury. I never knew such a thing. I have seen such 
statements floating around in the newspapers, and perhaps dec- 
larations attributed to Mr. Carlisle to the effect that he was go- 
ing to use this money so and so, and so and so. I paid no heed 
to that. I doubt very much whether this Administration would 
take the responsibility to allow the money to be applied for any 
other purpose than the purpose provided for in the resumption 
act. rtain it is that no power but Congress alone can extend 
the object and purposes for which this money may be used. 

Therefore, if Mr. Carlisle undertakes to use it to carry on the 
operations of the Government, and supply deficiencies out of this 
fund, he does it without warrant of law—plainly so. 

If this power is requisite; if it is necessary to supply money to 
meet these deficiencies I think it is proper that he should come 
to Congress and ask Congress to give it tohim. But the answer 
atonce made was (and very properly made) by the Senator from 
Indiana, that in the present condition of affairs it is impossible 
to get the attention of Congress toa law granting additional 
sums of money in order to cover deficiencies in expenditures. 

I myself concur in that view, and without quarreling or blam- 
ing anybody, I say it would be impossible to take up a question 
of that kind when so many other questions are pending and force 
it to a vote in the Senate. 

In my judgment, the Secretary of the Treasury ought to keep 
within the clear line of the law. He ought to do what the law 
commands him, what he is authorized plainly to do under the 
resumption act, that is, to apply the proceeds of the bonds which 
he sells simply and solely for maintaining the reserve. Then 
me ue a upon Congress. Let him state the deficiencies as 

ey exist. 

Let him state the want of money. I believe Congress is suffi- 
ciently 1 in both Houses to at once put aside other busi- 
ness and supply the necessary wants of the Treasury. For the 
Congress of the United States, while it is in session, to permit 
any claim against the Government to be refused payment and 
especially to be delayed, as I believe is done now day by day, is 
an injustice to the people to whom we owe money. There is a 
erying need in Congress that as soon as possible these deficien- 
cies should be supplied. 

Mr. President, in regard to the speech made by the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN] to-day, I do not th he added in 
the slightest degree to the strength of his argument the other 
day. e forgets the nature of the United States notes. The 
United States note is not a promissory note, as a promissory note 
of JOHN SHERMAN to Mr. ALLEN. The United States note was 
originated and printed and issued as money, to be received as 
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money under the compulsory power of the United States, to 
make it alegal tender, and whenever presented to the Treasury, 
either coming into the Treasury in the course of the revenues 
or when presented for redemption, it is still money. 

I was astonished that the Senator from Nebraska took the ex- 
treme ground of treating United States notes as solely a debt or 
obligation of the Government without any other purpose. e 
UnitedStates notes from the time they were chartered in 1862 until 

this hour have been money in every sense of the word, a legal 
tender, declared by the Supreme Court to be alawfullegal tender. 
When this money comes into the Treasury of the United States 
it is redeemed or is pre into the Treasury. Every law that au- 
thorized the issue of this kind of paper money provided that it 


should be reissued if it came into the Treasury. II itis paid off i 


like a bank note it is liable to be reissued and is to be reissued. 

One of the troubles we encountered when we were framing the 
resumption act was as to this quality of United States notes as 
money. It was held by several gentlemen that when those notes 
were paid in they must be canceled; and on the other hand it 
Was urged ver, decidedly that when the notes were paid in they 
were like fen notes or any other form of money and must be 
pu out, and could be reissued by the person holding them as the 

nited States was authorized to reissuethem. Every law upon 
the subject that authorized any of these notes permits the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury or the proper accounting officers to re- 
issue them. 

In 1878, two years after the resumption act was passed, it was 
provided by law that the declaration to reissue the notes was 
peremptory, that it was mandatory; and that is all the differ- 
ence there was between the act of 1878 and any of the previous 
acts providing for the reissue of notes. So far as this sum of 
$46,000,000 is concerned, there was some doubt whether, if those 
notes came into the Treasury, they must not be canceled; and 
Congress, merely for that purpose and for no other, declared that 
those notes should not be canceled, but should be reissued, and 
took from the Secretary of the Treasury all discretion on that 
subject. 

r. VOORHEES. Will the Senator from Ohio allow me? I 
ask him for information, to what notes does he apply his obser- 
vation? 

Mr. SHERMAN. United States notes. 

Mr. VOORHEES. That means the greenbacks? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Oh, yes; greenbacks. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Very well. To what extent can they be 
reissued? This is important information, and I should like to 
have the Senator state it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Theycan bereissued toany extent. Ihave 
the act which authorized them. The act was passed in Febru- 
ary, 1862. Then there was a declaration in that act that they 
a be reissued at the pleasure of the Secretary of the 

reasury. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Now, does the Senator say that that dec- 
laration in the act stands good to-day? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Undoubtedly it does. 

Mr. VOORHEES. To the extent of 8346, 000, 000? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. VOORHEES. And they can be reissued whenever an 
exigency requires it? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Not only that, but under the law of 1878 it 
is made mand:tory that they shall be reissued. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I am very glad to have the Senator from 
Ohio, with his weight of experience, make this statement before 
the country. 

Mr. SHERMAN. If Senators will look at the law they will 
find in every act, the acts respecting the silver certificates, the 
Treasury notes, and United States notes or greenbacks, and 
every form whatever, there is the authority given to reissue the 
notes; and then by the act of 1878 that authority is made man- 
datory. That is the only difference between the act of 1878 and 
any of the preceding acts. I remember very well the origin of 
the act of 1878. 

It was passed simply to satisfy what were called the green- 
backers inthe Western States that these notes should be apart 
of the money of the country and continue to be. I have here, 
furnished me by a gentleman, an old interview that I myself had 
forgotten about. It seems that this very question arose in 1878, 
when I was Secretary of the Treasury, a few months, 1 think, be- 
fore the e of the act of 1878. A question was put to me 
by Mr. Ewing in re to the reissue quality of the legal-tender 
notes, and I replied as follows: 


These words in the act, “until the amount outstanding shall be $300,000,000 
of such legal-tender notes and no more,“ were held to mean a permanent re- 
tirement of notes in excess of that amount. If lever had any doubt about 
that it was removed by the passage of the Revised Statutes, which reénacts 
the old law about the reissue of United States notes. From that, taken with 
the 3 act, it seems plain that after the reduction of greenbacks to 


had been reached, they may bereissued. The act provides that 


5 shall go on until the amount is reduced to 500,000, 000 and no 
Saeed the committee of the House of Representatives, to 


whom this statement was made, reported and the House passed 
the act of 1878, taking away the power of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to withhold the reissue and making the reissue manda- 
tory, and applied that law to the $46,000,000 that then remained 
outstanding among the people. 

Mr. COC H And the Supreme Court has since decided 
that those reissued notes are still a legal tender. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. The Supreme Court has over 
and over again upheld the power of the United States to issue 
this form of notes and put them in circulation and their valid- 


ty. 

The Senator from Nebraska, in seeking for some ground to 
stand upon, in supposing that the resumption act was a tempo- 
rary act and was repealed by the act of 1878, is very much mis- 
taken. If he will follow up the history of these acts he will see 
that the great mass of the ple of the United States, after 
they became accustomed to the use of greenbacks, were anxious. 
to have as many of the greenbacks outstanding ascould be main- 
tained at par with coin. 

That was the feeling: it was my feeling as well as that of all 
others. All the legislation upon the subject aimed at that result. 
When it was feared that some Secretary of the Treasury when 
he came into power might refuse to reissue the notes this pro- 
vision was made mandatory. That was the only object of the 
law. It was made in consequence of this interview had with me 
when I was summoned before the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. The bill was reported by that committee and became 
a law. 

There are many things in the document I have before me 
which show the view then taken both by the House and by the 
executive department in regard to the process of bringing about 
resumption. The subjects were warm subjects on our minds. 
Everything about them was unraveled and understood. Here 
is the interview, occupying over seventy-odd es of printed 
matter, and all relating to the very question e resumption 
of specie payments. 

Now, Mr. President, with these remarks I have nothing fur- 
ther to say. a 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, on one point I am in har- 
mony with the Senatorfrom Ohio and owe him appreciation and 
acknowledgment, and that is on his construction of the power 
of the 1 the Treasury to issue bonds under the act of 
1875. I do not know how I can better state my own views than 
to send to the desk and have read a statement which hasdoubtless 
been seen by many Senators, perhaps by almostallof them. Itis 
astatement by the Secretary of the Treasury himself on the ques- 
tion involved in this discussion. I ask the Secretary to read 
what I send to the desk. 

1 PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


THE NEW BOND ISSUE—MR. CARLISLE MAKES A STATEMENT REGARDING 
HIS AUTHORITY TO ISSUE THEM. 


It has been erroneously published in some newspapers that the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary of the House of Representatives had agreed to and re- 
ported a resolution denying the authority of the Secretary of the Treas 
to issue and sell bonds, as proposed in the recent circular, and these publi- 
cations have evidently made an unfavorable impression upon the minds of 
some who contemplated making bids for these securities. 

The only resolution in relation to this subject that has been before the 
committee is as follows: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the House of 5 that the 
Secretary of the has no authority under ing law to issue and 
sell bonds of the United States, except such as is conferred upon him by the 
act approved January 19, 1875, enti! ‘An act to provide for the resum 
tion of specie 8 and that the money derived from the sale of bon 
issued under that act can not be applied to any purposes except 
those s; ed therein.” 

It will be seen that this resolution assumed that the authority to issue 
bonds was conferred npm the Secretary of the Treasury by the act of Janu- 
ary 19,1875, and that such authority still exists, but it asserts thatthe 
of the bonds can not be lawfully used except for the of redemption, 

The official stenographic reportof the proceedings in s committee when 
the Secretary of the Treasury appeared before it Thursday shows that 
his authority to issue bonds was not questioned by any member, the only 
question being whether he could use the proceeds for any other purpose 
than the 8 of the United States notes. Mr. BAILEY, the author ot 
the resolution, distinctly admitted the existence of the authority. Address- 
ing the Secretary, Mr. BAILEY said: 

The resolution does not impeach your right to issue bonds; it expressly 
recognizes it and questions your right to apply the proceeds to any purpose 
except those ed in the act.” 

The Judiciary Committee of the House examined and reported upon this 
same question during the Fifty-second Co! „ and it then conceded that 
the authority existed under the act of 1875. e question as to the authority 
of the Secretary of the Treasury to use the money in any particular manner, 
or for any particular . is wholly distinct from the question as to the 
authority to issue and sell the bonds. 

No matter what he may do with the money, the validity of the bonds will 
not be affected, and there is. therefore, no resson why anyone should hesi- 
tate to invest in these securities on the ground that the proceeds might pos- 
sibly be used for any other than redemption purposes. 
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Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, I think it proper to have 
laced on record the statement of the Secretary himself as to 
is construction of the law in this matter. As he states there, 

it isa matter of no moment, so far as the legal authority is con- 
cerned, what use may be made of the money derived from these 
bonds. The power to issue them is ample, specific, unques- 
tioned, and clear. If hereafter somebody should raise the ques- 
tionas to the disposition of the proceeds, that question may then 
be properly settled. 

Mr. DANIEL. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a ques- 

tion? 

Mr. VOORHEES. Certainly. 

Mr. DANIEL. Is there any proposition or any idea to issue 

bonds now for the purpose of redeeming enbacks? 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, the Secretary’s proposition 
to issue bonds contains nothing as to the disposition of their 
proceeds, neither affirming nor denying what use is to be made 
of the money, and I take it that can not be inquired into until 
after the money is secured by the sale of bonds. 

TMe DANIEL. The Senator means in court, does he not? 

Mr. VOORHEES. I mean in court; and the people will re- 
spect the courts. 

Mr. DANIEL. I trust there is no impropriety in my making 
the inquiry of the head of the Finance Committee as to what 
his information in regard to the subject is. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Certainly not. I hold that whatever the 
courts determine to be the law, the American people will re- 

ct and observe. I do not believe there is any considerable 
class of people who will hold the courts in contempt and refuse 
them their obedience. Whenever that condition of affairs takes 
place in this country we shall go into a state of anarchy, more 
so than we have ever known. Whenever the powerof thecourt 
ceases to hold the respect and confidence of the people, we will 
be in absolute anarchy. As I understand anarchy, it means 
lawlessness, and as I understand law it means that which the 
courts proclaim. 

I say here to-day, with what reputation I may have as a law- 
yer, that the courts of this country will hold that the Secretary 
of the Treasury has the absolute, unquestioned power to issue 
these bonds. 

Mr. DANIEL. Unlimited by the purpose defined in the law? 

Mr. VOORHEES. There is no purpose proclaimed in the 
Secretary’s proposition to sell bonds. i 

Mr. DANIEL. I understand that, but I want to ask the Sen- 
ator, has the Secretary of the Treasury, without indicating the 

urpose to use them solely in the line of the law, the right to 
ls bonds? I do not mean whether or not the court has any 
right to enjoin him, because a court can only look upon the face 
of the act; but has the Secretary the right, entertaining the pur- 
to use the money for a different end than that provided by 

w, to issue those bonds? That is my question. 

Mr. VOORHEES. There are two answers I will make to that. 
The first is, that whenever the Senator from Virginia finds that 
the Secretary of the Treasury is going to use the money after he 
gets it—not now, but after while—contrary to his view, then will 
be the time for him to go into court and restrain the Secretary. 

Mr. DANIEL. Ido not propose to go into court. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Very well. 

But I will answer further. I hold with the Secretary, I be- 
lieve with him, and contrary to the Senator from Ohio, that he 
can use this money in any way which seems to him proper and 
conducive to the general purposes, proclaimed by the act of 1875, 
toredeem the greenbacks and carry on the Government; I would 
broaden this question. I do nottreat it on technicalities. I be- 
lieve in the general power of this Government to uphold itself. 
I believe somewhat in the general welfare clause of the Constitu- 
tion, and my Democracy, by those who have narrowed the lines, 
has been sometimes questioned because I have so believed. I 
believe that John G. Carlisle is right in holding that he can 
take care of this Government with these funds, or any other 
that may come to his hands. 

I concede the great legal ability of the Senator from Nevada 
Mr. STEWART], and certainly thatof the Senator from Virginia 
Mr. DANIEL], but John G. Carlisle is fit to sit where John Mar- 

shall sat. Thereisnota Senator here who would not have gladly 
voted to confirm him as chief justice a short time ago, and who 
would not have felt that it was almost beneath him to takea 
place on the Supreme Bench less than that. He is a great law- 
yer amongst great lawyers. I pay him no mere compliment; he 
needs none; but he is a lawyer at whose feet Senators here who 
are criticising his construction of a six-line statute, could sit and 
take instruction and learn wisdom by the day and by the hour. 
He is not only a great lawyer, but a great Secretary; and I am 
slow to follow the legal acumen and technicalities of Senators 
around me against such a man who, under the great exigency of 


his oath of office, says that he construes the law to give him 
this power. I shall stand by him, I can do so with safety. 

Mr. STEWART. Will the Senator permit me merely as toa 
question of fact? 

Mr. VOORHEES. Certainly. 

Mr. STEWART. There was $95,500,000 in coin, which has 
been already procured, as I understand, by the sale of bonds. 
Does the Senator know whether any portion of the money so 
procured has been ey ee for current expenses? > 

Mr. VOORHEES. I k Ido, but it is a matter that troubles 
me not. 

Mr. STEWART. What is the fact about it? 

Mr. VOORHEES. I think it has. Iam not charged with 
knowing; it is not my official duty to know; but in my relations 
with the 5 of the Treasury I think I do know. 

Mr. STEWART. That is all I wished to know. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I think the Secretary has used it. Iam glad 
he has. I justify him thoroughly and indorse him thoroughly 
in supporting the honor and credit of the Government by doing 
what he has done. 

WHO IS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE PRESENT CONDITION OF THE TREASURY AND 
THE ISSUE OF BONDS ? : 

Now, Mr. President, I desire to say a word or two in a 
quiet way on another branch of the discussion which has been 
precipitated upon us. After the exceedingly able, cogent, and 
unanswerable speech made by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
GORMAN], which would place him in the forefront of debaters, 
if he had not been there already, I might well have nothing 
further to say; but the systematic arraignment of the Demo- 
cratic side of this Chamber by those who are themselves the de- 
linguents has fatigued me; I have grown weary of it. When I 
look back at the long list of disasters, the long black list of bad 
legislation, the long list of official conduct on the Republican 
side of this Chamber, on which the American people have set 
the seal of their condemnation, I confess that I am impatient of 
the continual criticism and false accusations hurled at us. 

I say to Senators on that side of the Chamber that I did not 
begin this contest; I have desired to avoid it; so has my dis- 
tinguished and able friend here on my right from Maryland. 
We have borne much; there has been much said heretofore 
which called for answer on our part, and we have forborne to re- 
ply until it becomes a question whether silence does not give 
consent to continuous charges that we are at fault for all the 
misfortunes, all the evils, and all the shortcomings which now 
afflict the American people. 

Sir, the Democratic party has been in power ten months. We 
have not passed a single law, except in repealing one of your 
miserably bad laws. That is the only law we have had time and 
power toenact. We have an ugly inheritance from you; it*has 
come over to us from a bad estate, and for all the evils which this 
bad estate has given to the country we are sought to be held re- 
sponsible. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] rises here and, with 
apparently impartial demeanor, solemnly lectures this side of 
the Chamber, telling us that our faults are many and grievous. 

Sir, in the last three years what is it which has most distin- 
guished the other side of this Chamber? 

In the last three vears what has been done which has most 
distinguished the Republican party? The Sherman act is one 
thing. In the distant ages,a century or more hence, the name 
of the Senator from Ohio being a distinguished one, people will 
admiringly say: Here is Sherman's march to the sea, u grand 
and conspicuous event in American history, famous in song and 
in prose; but what about this Sherman act”? The answer in 
history will be that it was a so-called financial measure more 


‘destructive of financial confidence and stability, containing less 


wisdom, less statesmanship, and fraught with more wreckage 
and disaster than any other one piece of legislation ever known 
in this or any other country. 

Then, if the morning papers of to-day could be found, it would 
be seen that they recognize the author of tbis legislation as the 
greatest financier in the world! He may be. But if I had in- 
troduced a bill of that kind, or if my friend from Maryland [Mr. 
GORMAN] had, or any of my friends around me, and carried it 
through we should have been cursed and exeécrated in all the 
press and by all the country. It seems, however, that a differ- 
ent judgment is reserved for the Senator from Ohio. He suc- 
cessfully fastened upon the country a financial measure which 
inflicted it with a curse worse than leprosy, with paralysis, and 
wholesale disasters, and yet he still holds his place as oneof the 
greatest financiers of the world! 

Mr. HAWLEY. I should like to ask the Senator a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Indiana yield to the Senator from Con- 
necticut? 

Mr. VOORHEES. With pleasure. 
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Mr. HAWLEY. I wish to ask the Senator whether he has 
not been earnestly in favor of the unlimited coinage of silver as 
money? 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, whenever it is 8 
to discuss the silver question, the Senator will not find me fail- 
ing. I have been in the Senate a long time, and I have found 
that whenever a Senator is getting uneasy with the line of talk 
which is taking place and is disturbed and getting hurt, he will 
get up and say something about a matter on the other side of 
the world, and will want to discuss that. I was not talking about 
silver at all. N 

I was talking about a financial measure which the Senator 
from Connecticut voted for and which I voted against, which 
the Senator from Ohio introduced here and which wascalled by 
his name, which became a law by the support of the Senator 
from Connecticut and by the support of every other Senator over 
there, and which it took three months to Peer That is what 
I was talking about; and I was saying that if I had introduced 
such a bill and had caused it to become a law, I should not be 
regarded asa great financier. Does the Senator from Connecti- 
cut think, if he had been the author of the Sherman act, that 
he would have been proud of it? 

Mr. HAWLEY. 
much greater an evil was avoided by the passage of a temporary 
bill of that sort. But my previous question was absolutely in 
point. The Sherman act provided for a limited coinage and dis- 
tribution ofsilver. The Senator wants to put out ten times as 
much. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I will turn the Senator from Connecticut 
over to the judgment of his owh friends in New York and up in 
Connecticut and all over New England for an answer as to how 
much credit the Sherman act should have. 

I repeat, Mr. President, we have an ugly inheritance. We 
T threemonths in getting clear of one of the leading 5 
lican laws. It was their law, not ours. They passed it, and we 
did not; and we spent three months in trying to get clear of it; 
and it was so thoroughly disastrous and fullof iniquity thateven 
3 helped to repeal it. 

ether all the evils charged against the Sherman act were 
due to it or not, I shall not stop toinquire at this time, but when 
the other side of the Chamber stands sponsor for an act of legis- 
lation which wrecked the business confidence of the country, 
shattered it from foundation to turret, and called upon the leg; 
islative power of this country for three solid months to get rid 
of it, I would not throw it up to them were it not for the fact 
that they come in here arraigning us for the very evils with 
which they themselves have afflicted this country. If I werein 
your place, I should bow my head andkeep silent. I should not 
pretend to scold or storm at other people. If I said anything at 
all I wouldsimply cry: ‘‘Woe is me; forgive me my sins.” 

Mr. President, that was one act of the Republican party in the 
last three years. Let me name another. It was the Fifty-first 
Congress, the first Congressof Harrison's Administration, which 
authorized to be Aaa thousand millionsof the people’s money. 
That your party did. We did not do it; we did not help do it. 
Such a thing was never heard of before. 

Ishould like to ask Senators on the other side of the Chamber 
whether, when they arise to arraign Senators on this side, they 
entirely forget their own manifold sins? Do they successfully 
hide from themselves that they are guilty of greater profligacy 
of expenditure and more wanton outrages upon the resources of 
the people than was ever before known since this Government 
was organized? 

Sir, only a severe provocation could induce me to say these 
things now. . 

Tt is not according to my wish to do so; but let me say to Sen- 
ators on the other side of the Chamber, that there is a limit to 
forbearance. Standing there, as they do, having passed the 
worst financial measure ever known in the record of this nation; 
having spent more money and been more extravagant; having 
debauched the public service more than anybody else, do the 
ped me or do they expect the Senators around me to sit 
quietly forever and listen to their arrogant 5 Do they 
expect us to hear day after day the complaint against us as to 
the nondischarge of our duties? 

But, sir, there is still another act with which they distin- 
guished themselves. I do not wish to discuss the tariff question 
at this time. I did not wish to speak of it until it came here. I 
expect to do my part then. Ah, this tariff question has been 
handled by the other side of the Chamber, by the Republican 
party from one decade to another and from year to year on the 

rinciple of juggling selfishness for favored and protected classes. 
en I became a member of this body in 1877 I was placed upon 
the Finance Committee the first week of my service. In 1883 
the tariff, then as now a Republican law, was revised by the 
Republican party to make it still higher than it was. The old 
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do not know. It would depend upon how 


war Morrill tariff was upon the books, but the manufacturers 
thought they would rather have a still deeper grab. 
I was in the committee then, and it was a saying on the 


of everybody who manufactured and had something to sell in 
this country, Protect me from outside competition; I want 
more protection; I want to charge more; I want more money.” 
Of all the subjects of which I have ever dreamed or read, the 
one most absolutely without patriotism, without humanity, with- 
out religion. and without Christ or Hissublime teachings, is the 
high protective tariff system of this country. It is the hideous 
grasp of power by law to enrich a few by preying on the wants 
and necessities of toiling millions. 

Where is the love of the flag insuch asystem? Whereis the 
love for the common people? Where is the love which the Sav- 
ior gave to the poe It is a grinding of the faces of the poor, 
an oppression of widows and orphans; and when the Democratic 
party at Chicago proclaimed that this tariff was a fraud and a 
robbery, they declared the everlasting God's truth. 

Sir, [am no doctrinaire; I am not an extremist, as you will 
find when we come to the details of the tariff bill. I want to do 
what is right, but I do not intend that these grasping robbers 
shall have it all their way any longer if I can help it. 

You passed the Sherman act; 15 sed the McKinley law; 
you had the thousand-million-dollar Congress during your Ad- 
ministration. What more distinction do you want? Do you 
like the record? Do you feel proud of such distinctions? 

Now, let us see what the sequence was. I have said there 
were two great acts of the Republican party during the Harri- 
son Administration—the McKinley act and the Sherman act. 
The McKinley act was moer overwhelmingly condemned by the 
American people than any law which was ever on the statute 
book; no law was ever so completely condemned as it was in a 
direct appeal to the ballot box. 

Mr. STEWART. What about the Sherman act of 1873? 

Mr. VOORHEES. The Sherman act of 1873! Iwill say tom 
friend from Nevada—whom really I like very much—that 
stand with him, heart, soul, mind, and strength, in regard to 
that dreadful period from 1873 to 1878. A worse curse never 
fell on any land. 

Mr. STEWART. I allude to it because it has been charged 
that I am committed to that act as the chief criminal. 

Mr. VOORHEES. The Senator and I will have no trouble on 
that score. If it were not ancient history I should go back to 
it and discuss it now, but there are so many other things more 
modern and equally bad that I have enough to do in discussing 
the modern record. 

When the Senator from Ohio, with all his weight of charac- 
ter, stands up here and says that we are responsible for the de- 
ficiency which now exists in the Treasury, an answer is at hand 
that overwhelms him. You took this Government on the 4th 
of March, 1889. What was its condition at that time? Ineither 
have the power nor the inclination to misstate a single fact on 
this subject. Mr. Fairchild reported in his last report a surplus 
in the Treasury of $104,000,000. When he handed the Treasury 
over to his Republican successor, on the 4th of March, he trans- 
ferred a cash balance of $185,000,000. That was the close of a 
Democratic Administration, and a splendid one. 

Say what you will to-day, no prouderrecord of financial safety 
or of honesty was ever made in American history than was made 
by Grover Cleveland from 1885 to 1889. When his Secretary, 

r. Fairchild, turned over his great office it carried with it a 
cash balance of $185,000,000 and a surplus of $104,000,000. Sena- 
tors, at that time I congratulated you. You took a full Treasury; 
you took a surplus; 1 took more money than the country knew 
what todo with. The talk all over the land was that there wasa 
surplus; infact, it wasso frequently repeated that thoughtless peo- 

le sometimes wrote to their ior prenon pati and Senators asking 
or their part of the surplus. They had understood that there was 
something to be distributed. So glorious, so full, so ample were 
the resources of the Treasury at the close of the Democratic Ad- 
ministration that the people thought there was a large amount 
to be distributed back to them. You took the Treasury in that 
condition. It had-not been looted, sacked, or plundered as it 
was last March when you left it. 

I stand here to meet all accusations against the Democratic 
party or to frankly admit our faults. Do the same over there; 
cease to arraign this side of the Chamber for faults of your own. 

Four years passed. Then what? You took the Treasury— 
I will repeat to the Senator from Connecticut if he wants to 
interrupt me—with $185,000,000 of cash balance and $104,000,- 
000 of surplus when Grover Cleveland walked out and Benjamin 
Harrison walked into the White House. How was it four years 
afterwards? 

The Senator from Ohio stood ct his desk awhile ago and read 
figures. It is said that figures will not lie. They will not un- 
less they are made to lie; but when they are e to lie they 
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lie worse than anything else. In ead Frag of course I do not 


mean to say that the Senator from O intended to make a 
fraudulent use of figures; but whatever his figures were—I 
scarcely know, and I certainly do not care, because the facts are 

lain and undisputed that you took the Treasury with $104,000,- 

surplus and nearly $200,000,000 cash balance, and that four 

ears later your Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Foster, nine 
Sage before leaving office, went before the Committee on ee 
and Means and admitted that practically the Treasury of the 
United States was bankrupt. Had we done that? It is not onl 
false, but absurd and ridiculous to say so. The elections h 
taken place in November; the Secretary was testifying in Feb- 
urary, and he then said the revenues were the same that month 
as they were in the same month a year before; that there was no 
falling off, and yet he said $50,000,000 in bonds were then 
needed. 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] talks about 
the conditions atthat time. They had no weight upon the ques- 
tion at all. The legislation of your party kad warfed and 
paralyzed commerce; your expenditures had impoverished the 
resources of the realm. There never was a government which 
could stand the gait at which you were going in your appro- 
priations. Whether we can reduce them or not I shall not stop 
now to discuss. That subject has been so ably and so well dis- 
cussed by the Senator from Maryland that itis not worth while 
for me to enter upon it, but I shall call the attention of the 
Senate a moment to a statement made by the Secretary of the 
Treasury at that time, which I do espec in nse to the 
5 onof the Senator from Rhode Island. Secretary Foster 
„ from which I have already read, said: 

Now, I want to say to you these estimates are based conditions ex- 


upon 
isting prior to the late election, What effect the expectations of the public 
will have upon the revenues T do not undertake to estimate. 


I call the attention of the Senator from Rhode Island to this 
statement: 

The revenues for the present month will be about what they were last year. 

There was no falling off, and the idea that, at that time the 
revenues being about the same, everything should tumble to 
pieces and the Treasury be in such a bankrupt condition that 
the Secretary asked for a bond issue of 850, 000, 000 because of 
the November elections of 1892 is too absurd for serious com- 
ment. 

Mr. President, a word or two more upon another point. The 
Senator from Massachusetts Mr. Hoar] is exceedingly nervous 
as to whether the Democratic party will do its duty or not. I 
have seen a class of people in my life of the schoolmaster order, 
who want to scold or whip everybody they meet into a dis- 
charge of duty. Allow me to say to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts that we are freeborn 21 years of age, responsible to the 
country, responsible to ourselves, and responsible to our God, 
and, fortunately, not responsible to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. We intend, however, to 3 our duties fully, 
and in our hands the Republic will meet with no injury. In a 
proper time and in a proper way we shall take care of its credit; 
and if the Senator could possibly content himself to believe that 
other people are actuated by patriotic motives as well as him- 
self, he would save himself a great deal of irritation and some 
trouble. 

Sir, the Senator from Ohio spoke of the great dread and 
fear of manufacturers. They had a dread and fear, I suppose, 
before the revision of 1883. They were then under a Repub- 
lican tariff. The Democratic party had not been in power at 
all, and they came swarming here, say: that they must 
have some higher protection or they d not get along. 
A higher protection was made, and they went along then for 
some years, six or seven, until 1890, when they came again, and 
they were again in dread and fear that they could not get money 
enough to satisfy their sordid souls. They wanted the thing to 
go still higher and higher, pany pretending they were con- 
cerned about the wages ef laborers. 

I think the worst form of h isy and sham and mendacity 
which has cursed this earth is the pretext the manufacturer 
makes that he wants more money in order, after he gets it, to 
pass it back to the wage-worker behind him. We all know, af- 
ter the MeKinley bill in 1890 became a law, that Carnegie cut 
down the wages of his men from 12 to 22 per cent; we all know 
that the potters of New Jersey did the same thing, and perhaps 
reduced wages more; we all know that riots and bloodshed on 
the part of poor, impoverished, striking workmen took placeaf- 
ter the increase of duties, which had been made in the name of 
the infernal lie that the manufacturers were going to increase 
the wages of their workmen. 

I repeat, that the pretense that they want protection and 
higher protection in order to increase the wages of their work- 
men is the most miserable and wicked falsehood that has ever 


cursed the literature of this country. There was never one of 
them who gotincreased protection who gave more money to the 
workmen, who did not Pick it in his own pocket, or who ever 
passed it back behind him. On the contrary, there was a re- 
duction of wages instead of an increase. This is American his- 
tory and can not be refuted. 

I stand here now and I give fair notice that T am for a tariff 
bill to raise revenue. I believe, as did Robert J. Walker, thata 
revenue tariff is what we ought to have. I believe that when 
the proclamation was made that we are for a tariff for revenue 
only, it meant enough revenue to carry on this Government, 
ecénomically administered. 

The Senator from Ohio saw fit to 3 in a dismal jeremiad 


as to what would happen if we repealed the igen d law. Sir. 
I call upon Senators to go back and read the of Daniel 
Webster on the occasion of the passage of the Walker tariff in 


1846, wherein the most dreadful, the darkest, most appalling 
predictions I ever read upon the pages of legislative debate were 
uttered by that great 3 statesman if the Walker 
bill should become a law. There was no hope in his words; the 
sky wasdark to his mind, and was to stay dark; there was nota 

leam of sunlight in his predictions, and yet the bill became a 

W. What was the result? Sir, there was never before or since 
a period of such prosperity in American history; so much so, 
that the great er of the Republican party, James G. Blaine 
in his book, Twenty Years of Congress, rs testimony to that 
fact, and attributes it to the passage of the Walker bill of 1846. 
It refuted all the wisdom of Daniel Webster, as the present, tariff 
bill will refute all the wisdomof those who ict, in the inter- 
est of protected industries, disaster to the business interests of 
this country. 

Mr. President, shall I prediet a little bit? There was an out- 
ery sometime ago that there would be no great reviva! of pros- 
png upon the re of the Sherman act. I said the times 
would grow better. My good friend from Nevada [Mr. STEWART] 
thought differently. I have alittle the best of him, for times 
are better; it may be because they could not get worse; but they 
are certainly better. Yes, there has been a marked revival of 
business all over the country, and, more people being employed, 
times are more prosperous. That comes of getting clear of one 
miserable act of Republican legislation, enacted by the men 
who are now arr g the Democratic side for sins which 
they themselves have ee peal the M 

ow, suppose we re another; suppose we re e Mo- 
Kinley act, as we halb by a general revision. I predict a great 
revival then. Let us see who is right about it. Then, if we shall 
succeed in keeping the expenses of this Government down to a 
decent, old-fashioned stan , we shall get along lage cdot | 
well, and the American people will enjoy a long lease of happi- 
ness and prosperity. 

Mr. STEWART and Mr. HAWLEY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair). 
The Chair nizes the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. STEWART. I yield to the Senator from Connecticut for 
afew minutes, if I can have the privilege of taking the floor after 
he gets through. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President, I am very much obliged to 
the Senator from Nevada for his courtesy in yielding me the 
floor. I do not desire to speak at any considerable length, and 
I understand that the Senator will continue the discussion to- 
morrow. 

I have been very much interested, as I frequently am, in the 
remarks of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES]. We all 
know that notwithstan his impetuosity, the Senator has a 
warm heart, and when he intimates to us that he has been exer- 
cising tremendous forbearance and that there has been a great 
storm gathering somewhere, I am not at all frightened by it; 
and I wish to say to him that if he has been touched by re pe 
said on this side, if he is surprised, it is nothing to what he 
have in the next three months. [Laughter.] 

Mr. 9 2 3 seeped a with bt ei 
temper, to say to him tI give exactly the same A 

Mr. HAWLEY, All right. - 

Mr. VOORHEES. There will be no wanting of reciprocity 
on that line. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Very well. Lay on, Macduff!” [Laugh- 


ter. i 

Mh. VOORHEES. There will be no want of reciprocity on 
that line. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I want to see the time come when the Sena- 
tor from Indiana will not forbear. 

I was very much interested in what was said about Secretary 
Foster’s report and remarks in the last three months of Mr. 
Harrison's Administration. Someone quoted what he said on 
February 25, 1893, seven days before he left office, and when he 
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was facing a reduction of the revenue and foresaw the necessity 
of some additional means of both ends meet. Mr, Fos- 
ter was a very sensible man, and all that he said on February 25 
was foretold in what he said in his annual report on December 
7, submitting his estimates for the fiscal year 1893-94. Let me 
read for the instruction of Senators a few lines: $ 

The estimated receipts are based upon conditions prevailing prior to the 


te election. Public opinion hav: decreed a change of policy, particu- 
iar “m the t f p ting thesetrom: render it 


‘ly in the tariff laws. the altered conditions resul 
impossible at the present time to estimate the annual income with any 
marked degree of accuracy, and it is impossible to 
such proposed radical changes would have upon the future revenues of the 

e t. 


vernmen 

Under all of the circunistances, it would be inappropriate in me to under- 
take to make an estimate other than as already stated, but it is not out ot 
place to remark that the business community yan S full knowledge of 
pro tariff reductions, the inevitable result will be a falling off in im- 
portations and a corresponding decrease in the revenues. The extent of 
this decrease no one will be able to measure until business shall again ad- 
just itself to new conditions. 

Then he goes on to say that a careful review of all the facts 
fully justifies the belief that if the McKinley law were sure of 
continuance there would be abundant revenue, a thing which 
nobody doubts. S : 

Secretary Foster being questioned before the Committee on 
Ways and Means of the House of Representatives, in the inter- 
view of February 25 says: 

Now, I want to say to zon these estimates are based upon conditions ex- 
isting prior to the late election. 


That is exactly the language he used three months before. 


What effect the expectations of the public will have upon the revenues I do 


not undertake to estimate. 


Nobody could prophesy with accuracy, but all knew that 


storms and disasters were coming. 

For the first time, this month begins to show that effect. The revenues 
for the present month will be about what they were last year. 

The CHAIRMAN. How much below your 5 for this month? 


Secretary Foster. I can not say, as we did not estimate by months, but I 


Bay for the first time since the revenues began to increase the passage 
of the McKinley act this month shows no increase, so I rather anticipate 


perhaps a falling 
conditions existing at the time the report was made, and so stated in the re- 


port that I would not undertake to estimate what the falling off in revenues 
would be in consequence of the expectation in the public mind that revenues 
were to be decreased. 


Mr. TURNER said: 


into consideration all these conditions which you anticipate, what 


in your judgment would be a fair conjecture of the condition of the Treas- 
3 end of the next fiscal year 
tary FOSTER. I should say the next fiscal year would show a deficit. 
Mr. TURNER. Can you give an approximate es 
data accessible to you? 
Secretary FOSTER. I will only say this, that it I was to have the manage- 


ment of the Treasury I should insist upon an increase of revenue to theex- 


tent of 350,000,000. 


His estimate was singularly sagacious. A full year has not 
passed, and we are living at a rate that will show a deficit of 


seventy-five millions. 
Mr. bo 

that. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes; he read what he needed, but we want 

the whole truth. . 


Mr. President, I am quite as much surprised as the Senator 


from Indiana, but by another matter. Iam surprised that any 
man should seek to evade the perfectly obvious, indisputable 
fact, that within one hour after the people knew Grover Cleve- 
land was elected ships took in sail, the whole of the industries of 
the United States were startled; importations were stopped, or 
decreased; the plans for new factories were pigeonholed, and 
men began to reduce the number of their employés. 

Mr. VOORHEES. In all kindness, if the Senator will pardon 
me, Secretary Foster stated on the 25th day of February that 
the revenues were the same that month that they were the year 
before. That contradicts the statement of the Senator. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I have been reading that, and much more. 
The Senator must have been out, I think. 

Mr. VOORHEES. No; I was just going out, though. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I read it very loudty and distinctly. Itisa 
very clear statement. Secretary Foster said that the revenues 


for the month were as they had been before, but before that there 


had been an increase under the McKinley act. The increase 
had stopped, and we were on the down grade. 

Mr. RHEES. And started up again at once. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Possibly there were fluctuations. The full 
tide of disaster had not come, for it could not be expected that 
a new tariff would go into operation within less than say twenty 
months after Mr. Cleveland’s election, or perhaps July, 1894, and 
5 world had the intervening time to prepare for the 
cyclone. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Ishall not trouble the Senator any more. 

Mr. HAWLEY. After Cleveland’s election there was a tol- 
erable certainty that a new tariff could not be made to take ef- 
fect before currentorders could be filled, and manufacturers knew 


redict the effect that 


off in customs and I made this estimate on the basis of 


according to all the 


LPH. The Senator from Indiana only read part of 


that people must wear something and musteat something in the 
interval, so that business was not killed; but about the time Con- 
gress met, or before that, as I teld you, the ship saw ahead the 
whitecaps on wild waves and in the sky gray and black storm 
clouds. It could not be otherwise. A great party had tri- 
umphed which had declared protection unconstitutional, Madi- 
son, and Washington, and Jefferson, and Jackson, and all the 
world to the contrary notwithstanding; they swore that they 
would wipe out every vestige of it, though there were a thou- 
sand different interests and millionsof laborers engaged in these 
interests who were to be affected. s 

Do you suppose any sane business man would buy his usual 
stock in advance and turn out the usual product and pile it up 
in his warehouse, haying no certainty of a market? ould he 
continue to manufacture under a protective duty of say 50 per 
cent when he saw before him a ey that his foreign rival 
was to have in his favor a reduction of 30 cents of the duty? 
And the importers wisely reduced their importations in view of 
the coming reduced duties. So the revenues went down and 
factories closed or worked shorter hours and fewer days. 

It is proposet to reduce duties, roughly estimating, to 30 per 
cent. To get the same revenue from customs there must be ad- 
ditional importations, amounting to at least four hundred mil- 
lions. This is dealing in round numbers and estimates, but it 
is substantially true. 

Hundreds of millions worth of goods hitherto made here are 
to be made abroad. 

That is perfectly obvious. Men whose shops are closed and 
who are drawing upon their scanty hoards in the savings bank 
and waiting and watching, and doing more swearing than pray- 
ing, will be told for their consolation that the imported goods 
are to be cheaper than those they used to make. But what will 
they have to buy with? Do you think you can bring about such 
an enormous industrial revolution, absolutely overset, turn ever, 
and remold every industry in this country without having 
more or less of disaster? I say to you that when that bill passes 
there are many manufacturing establishments that will go into 
the hands of receivers. Their stock will melt down, they will 
be reorganized, and the first step under tion will be 
to order a reduction of from 15 to 50 per cent in the wages. 
Capitalists and laborers know it. The reduction has begun. It 
is the only resource and resort. A manufacturer said to me 
We have this great plant; we shall not burn it up; we shall 
work somehow; we can work with reduced wages, and we will.” 

Now, these things were foretold by every honest and intelli- 
gent Republican stump-speaker all over the United States. We 
told the working people that if this gan Democratic party 
did not tell one gigantic, mountainous lie, it was going to give 
us something like free-trade tariff, and then we must SE 
ourselves to the ordinary conditions of free-trade countries, low 
wages to begin with. I do not see e deny that. I 
am anxious myself to have them put their tariff bill through as 
soon as possible. I do not know what it will be. They do not 
know themselves. But when the ship has struck, one step of 
the sorrowful trial has passed. 

There is not one thing on earth our opponents are agreed upon 
except to wipe away every obstruction to fraudulent voting. 
Upon that they are absolutely unanimous. On the great ques- 
tion of the repeal of the Sherman act our good friends over there 
were just about equally divided. Why does the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] boast about his work in repealing that’ 
law, which he pictures in grossly exaggerated colors? You will 
find in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, which is before me, of 
February 17, 1893, that he might have had the law repealed 
about one year earlier. He would not vote to take the questicn 
up. He said then: 

I should have voted the other day to take up what is known as the Sher- 
man act and for its repeal, but for the fact that its passage would absolutely 
demonetize silver and leave it supported by not one word of legislation. 

Yet he comes in here one year after that and champions a 
re billabsolutely without reserve, and with great vigor and 
ability. He did not pro auxiliary legislation. 

Mr. STEWART (to Mr. HAWLEY). Read the whole of that. 

Mr. HAWLEY. There is too much good reading in it. 

Mr. STEWART. It is very good. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The Senator from Indiana then said: 

I thought the measure was audacious— 

That is to say, the repeal bill— 


I thought the measure was audacious; I thought it an ou toask men, 
like myself and others, to absolutely sweep from under the silver currene 
every vestige of law. That is not what we meant at Chicago; that is no 


what the ple mean. - 
I should vote for the re’ of the Sherman aet simply because it is vicious 
in principle, but it must be in connection with some better, etc. 


Now, he had his chance; he had his day in court; he had a 
Republican party anxious to help him out. We are always on 
hand for a good work. We were anxious to help on this. We 
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have for the last thirty years had this business in hand. We 
know how to do these things, and we have nota doubt of the 
willingness of the pene to lend the country all it needs. It 
always has done so, and in times when the loans were demanded 
almost as the robber demands them, to the extent of thousands 
of millions, the people furnished the money. They are always 
willing to pay what taxes are needed. ' 

Now, let me talk frankly. I say the Democratic party, it 
seems to me, does not dare to starta loan bill in the other House 
or the Senate either, whatever the desperate condition of the 
Treasury. We are going rapidly toward a deficit of $78,000,000, 
and I charge that the Democratic party is afraid of a loan bill. 
Why, $100,000,000 of 3 percents put out to supply a deficiency 
claimed to be temporary would not be met with delay and de- 
bate and serious doubt as Mr. Carlisle’s Joan has been. It would 
be snapped up in New Vork before bedtime. Everybody knows 
it. 


There ought not to be trouble or sorrow about the condition 
of the country. There would not be if the Republican party 
were in power. We dare to borrow and we dare to 175 vou now 
pass a good bill. Why do you not have something like the ex- 
chequer system in England? Great Britain has many ideasand 
ee that we do not care to borrow or imitate, but she has 

one an enormous business for centuries, and has learned some- 
thing. What isthe objection to a modified form of her ex- 
chequer bonds system? When emergencies arise like ours, the 
Government is authorized, under carefully devised restrictions, 
to issue short-term bonds, not to exceed 5 per cent in semi- 
annual payments. Probably it has not for many years paid over 
3 per cent. 

These bonds are instantly seized by the market. Banks of de- 
post private and public, not discounting commercial papar, de- 
ight to get them. Trustees, ians, receivers, take them. 
In such a center of world-wide finance and commerce there are a 
thousand ways of placing them. No question is asked as to the 
use to be made of the money borrowed. 

I will tell you another way to get over this emergency. You 
are troubled by $165,000,000 for pensions. Of course itis a great 
sum. Why doyou worry about that? 1076 do you not simply 
enact that only $80,000,000 per annum shall be paid out of the 
current revenues for pensions and that the restshall be obtained 
by the sale of pension bonds? The pensions appropriation will 
diminish. The burden could well be spread over a few more 


ears. 

7 But the shortsighted men that do so much toward ruining 
your party are afraid of the name of increasing the debt. We 
could help you out of this difficulty. You say these bad men, 
the black Republicans, are responsible for heavy indebtedness. 
Very well, we are not afraid to meet it. Lend us half a dozen 
ood Democrats to make a quorum. Let the rest retire to the 
eee: We will promise to enact wise and courageous leg- 

tion. 

You say much about the appropriation of $1,000,000,000 in two 
years by a Republican Congress. It was not quite thatsum, but 
no matter; we are not ashamed or afraid. The enlarged sums 
were partly for pensions. Much of it was not for expenditure 
during two years. Large sums were provided for cannon, 
armor, and ships, to be paid out during a long series of years— 
in one case ten or twelve years. The large sums given for riv- 
a ae harbors and public buildings were in like manner con- 
ditioned. “ 

But to say that we spent a billion in two years answered 
for cam n purposes, until it was discovered that the next 
Congress, being Democratic, spent fifteen million more than we 
did. I do not know that it could help itself. They say our leg- 
islation compelled large ae 

Perhaps that was so. e did some noble work and we are 
not ashamed of our record as to the whole financial copay 
ment of the country, the tariff included. Never since the 
world began has political visionary dreamed of such a growth 
in numbers, and power, and wealth as we had during the thirty 
years we governed this country. Yes, sir; we governed it and 
there never was such government; never was there in the minds 
of men such profound faith in thesupport of a brave and great 
people. 

There were some other matters I intended to notice, but per- 
haps they are not important. But there was a closing remark 
made by our friend from Indiana that I did not fancy. Come 
down to a decent, old-fashioned expenditure,” he said. You can 
not, Mr. President. If he means by decent“ an expenditure 
of one hundred or one hundred millions less than we are spend- 
ing, the beggarly, half-naked stinginess of his economy would 
be indecent. We are 66,000,000 of people and the numbers are 
par ia every second of time while I speak. The country is 
growing. 


We must spend more money or we can not live. The 
growth of appropriations is just as sure to come as the growth 


of an oak, or of our population, or of civilization itself. The 
people grow in numbers and their ideas and demands expand 
e à 


I can not imagine the kind of people some of our friends talk 
to at home, but in my pa of the country you can not fool any- 
body by mournful orations about large sums of money for alarge 
nation like ours. They will sometimes bother youon the stump 
by questions as to where the money went. But when they come 
down here and see these magnificent buildings and this glori- 
ous oy the center of the grandest Republic of all history, and 
hear of our new Navy, and our grand harbors, and many other 
large and good things, they go back very proud and say, Make 
it agreat and a glorious city and a glorious country.” And when 
they hear from men like Benham the whole country wants to 
cheer, without asking how much he cost. 

You do not know the people. You have been out of power for 
thirty years. You have been incessant critics, always grum- 
bling at the thing called the National Government, breaking its 
doors and stoning its windows, until it is ingrained second na- 
ture to retard and denounce and disuse has withered your knack 
of government. : 

Mr. STEWART obtained the floor. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. STEWART. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. I wish to ask a question. I donot know who 
can answer it. I wish to ask whether it is the purpose to bring 
the resolution of the Senator from Nevada to a vote this even- 


ing. 

Nir, STEWART. It is not. 

Mr. PALMER. Then, as I understand the bids will be opened 
to-morrow for the bonds, and they will be sold and the money 
will be in the Treasury, I feel no interest in this skirmish. 

Mr. GORMAN. Does the Senator from Nevada desire to go 
on this afternoon? 

Mr. FRYE. Let us have an executive session. 

Mr. STEWART. I will yield for an executive session. 

Mr. GORMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
the resolution goes to the Calendar. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Maryland. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After fifteen minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened and (at 5 o’clock 
and 25 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Thursday, February 1, 1894, at 12 o’clock m. 


x NOMINATIONS. 

Executive nominations received by the Senate January 31, 1894. 
ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY. 
Thomas B. Ferguson, of Maryland, to be envoy extraordina 
and minister plenipotentiary of the United States to Swedenan 

Norway, vice William W. Thomas, jr., recalled. 
COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS, - 

George D. Bryan, of South Carolina, to be collector of customs 
for the district of Charleston, in the State of South Carolina, 
to succeed Thomas B. Johnston, whose term of office expired by 
limitation January 19, 1894. 

John J. King, of Alabama, to be collector of customs for the 
district of Mobile, in the State of Alabama, to succeed Daniel 
B. Booth, resigned. 

W. B. Robinson, of Virginia, to be collector of customs for 
the district of mesa ar in the State of Virginia, to suc- 
ceed Henry W. Daingerfield, whose term of office expired by 
limitation January 19, 1894. 

DISTRICT ATTORNEYS. 

Julfus A. Taylor, of Tennessee, to be attorney of the United 
States for the western district of Tennessee, vice Samuel W. 
Hawkins, resigned. 


POSTMASTERS. 


Charles E. Chamblin, to be peer at Mason City, in the 
county of Mason and State of Illinois, in the place of James L. 
Hastings, whose commission expired January 9, 1894. 

Samuel Arnold, to be postmaster at Newcastle, in the count, 
of Henry and State of Indiana, in the place of William F. Shel- 
ley, whose commission expired January 8, 1894. 

John Welfley, to be postmaster at Decatur, in the Stn Hea 
Adams and State of Indiana, in the place of Barton W. Q ; 
whose commission expired January 8, 1894. 

J. C. Cottrell, to be postmaster at Kingsley, in the county of 
Emon and State of Iowa, in the place of Oliver D. Heald, 
resigned. 
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Thomas Delaney, to be postmaster at Marcus, in the county of 
Cherokee and State of [owa, in the place of Samuel W. Weaver, 
whose commission expired January 8, 1894. : 

Henry E. Nicolaus, to be postmaster at Wilton Junction, in the 
county of Muscatine and State of Iowa, in the place of Charles 
A. Walker, whose commission expired January 8, 1894. 

J. W. Stuckenbruck, to be postmaster at Coon Rapids, in the 
county of Carroll and State of Iowa, the appointment of a post- 
master for the said office having, by law, me vested in the 
President on and after October 1, 1893. 

Edgar N. Nash, to be 3 at Newton Highlands, in the 
county of Middlesex and State of Massachusetts, in the place 
of Edgar N. Nash, whose commission expired January 16, 1894 
(roppan Bonth ] 

John P. Egglestone, to be postmaster at Imlay City, in the 
county of Lapeer and State of Menpan, in the place of George 
W. Jones, whose commission expired January 8, 1894. 

Jay G. Green, to be postmaster at Stromburg, in the 8 
of Polk and State of Nebraska, in the place of James D. Ed- 
wards, whose commission expired December 21, 1893. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 29, 1894. 
POSTMASTERS. 

T. J. York, to be postmaster at Ouray, in the county of Ouray 
and State of Colorado. N 

Marcus Leahy, to be postmaster at Central City, in the county 
of Gilpin and State of Colorado. 

Nicholas Conzet, jr., to be postmaster at College Point, in the 
county of Queens and State of New York. , 

Andrew McTigue, to be postmaster at Far Rockaway, in the 
county of Queens and State of New York. A 

Dan Flisher, to be postmaster at Silverton, in the county of 
San Juan and State of Colorado. 

James Fisher, to be postmaster at Hackettstown, in the county 
of Warren and State of New Jersey. 

Charles T. Alverson, to be tmaster at Deposit, in the 
county of Broome and State of New York. F 

Frank G. Tower, to be postmaster at Bloomfield, in the county 
of Essex and State of New Jersey. 

Executive nominations confirmed bythe Senate January 31, 1894 

PROMOTION IN THE NAVY. 
Commodore John Grimes Walker, to be a rear-admiral. 
POSTMASTERS. 


Frederick Ingalls, to be postmaster at Gorham, in the county 
of Coos and State of New pshire, 

Andrew L. Schuyler, to be postmaster at Clinton, in the county 
of Clinton and State of Iowa. 


1894. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
WEDNESDAY, January 31, 1894. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, 
Rey. E. B. BAGBY. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 

JURISDICTION OF POLICE COURT, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (S. 1414) an act 
amending section 4 of an act entitled An act to define the jur 
isdiction of the police court of the District of Columbia;” which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. ~. ` 

The committees were called for reports. 

- ENLISTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 

Mr. CURTIS of New York, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, reported back favorably the bill (H. R. 5447) to regulate 
enlistments in the Army of the United States, which was referred 
to the House Calendar, and, with accompanying report, ordered 
to be printed. 

The call of committees was concluded. 


JANE THOMPSON, 


Mr. BLACK of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 3218) to increase the 
pension of Jane Thompson, of Jefferson County, Ga. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be. and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to increase the pension of Jane Thompson, of Jef- 
—— 3 Ga., a widow of a soldier of the war of 1812, from #12 to 820 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I dislike to object, and yet I am anxious 
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that we should proceed with the consideration of the tariff bill. 
With the understanding that if the bill causes any delay it will 
be withdrawn, I will not object. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the title of that bill was not 
thoroughly understood. 

The title was again reported. 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. I ask that the report be read. 

Mr. BURROWS. Let the report be read, subject to objection. 

The report, by Mr. MOSEs, was read, as follows: 

The Committee on Pensicns, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 3218) 
granting an increase of pension to Jane Thompson, have considered the 
same and respectfully report as follows: 

Mrs. Thompson is the widow of Shaderic Thompson, who was a private 
in Capt. J. P. Harvey's company of Georgia Volunteers, and served therein 
from August 24, 1813, to March 12, 1814, in the war of 1812 with Great Britain. 
She is now in receipt of a pension of 812 per month which was allowed her 
under the general law. 

From the papers on file at the Pension Bureau it appears that the claimant 
is now about 94 years old and it is shown to the satisfaction of your commit- 
tee that she is nearly blind and so decrepit that for nearly two years shehas 
been unable to walk. It is further shown that she has no means of support 
aside from her small pension. : 

In view of the unusual circumstances your committee respectfully return 
the bill with the recommendation that it do pass. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. \ 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; and 
being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 

d 


passed. 
On motion of Mr. BLACK of Georgia, a motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


CONTESTED ELECTION CASE—WILLIAMS AGAINST SETTLE. 


Mr. PAYNTER, from the Committee on Elections, submitted 
the report in the contested-election case of Williams against 
Settle, from the Fifth Congressional district of North Carolina; 
nigh was ordered to be printed and referred to the House Cal- 
endar. 

TARIFF. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the special order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Govern- 
Ment, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The House will now resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole for the consideration of this bill. The gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. RICHARDSON] will take the chair. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union(Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee 
in the chair), and resumed the consideration of the tariff bill. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Chai in order that we may secure 
consideration of as many amendments that are to be offered as 
possible, to prevent unnecessary delay and to reach the conclu- 
sion we all desire in time this evening, I ask that the final vote 
on the amendment, and whatever amendments may be pending 
thereto, shall be taken at 4 o’clock this evening. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unan- 
imous consent that the final vote be taken on the amendment and 
the pending amendments thereto at 4 o’clock this evening. 

Mr. WALKER. I did not hear the proposition of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unan- 
imous consent that the vote be taken on the amendment and 
pending amendments at 4 o'clock this evening. Is there objec- 
tion? ; 

Mr. CULBERSON. How many amendments are going to be 
allowed under the rule? 

The CHAIRMAN. As many as may be presented. It will 
depend upon the number of speeches made. There can be any 
-umber offered and voted upon, but of course there can be but 
four pending at any one time. They ean, however, be voted in 
or voted out and others may then be cffered. Under the rule, 
which the Chair has not strictly enforced, debate is exhausted 
on any one amendmentatthe end of ten minutes—that is, five 
minutes for and five minutes against. 1 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Chairman, I do not see the object of 
closing debate and voting upon the amendments at 4 o'clock 
to-day: We have one hour to-morrow on thissubject before the 
bill is reported back to the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is true, provided the morning busi- 
ness does not take up the hour. The bill will be reported at 12 
o'clock to the House to-morrow. 

Mr. BURROWS. I object for the time being. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Will the gentleman from Michigan agree 
to take a vote at half-past 4 ? ere is no disposition to cut off 
time for debate. 

Mr. BURROWS. I will confer with gentlemen on this side 
of the Chamber. 


Mr. MCMILLIN. Very well. We will have a conference. 


re EVERETT. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a parliamentary in- 
ry. 
T The CHAIRMAN. The 

Mr. EVERETT. Inthe ussion under the five-minute rule 
on the internal-revenue bill, which has been proposed as an 
amendment to the original pill, is the amendment to be taken 
up by sections ? 

The CHAIRMAN. Notatall. The whole amendment is to 
be considered as one amendment, and it is in order to amend 
any part of it. 

Mr. EVERETT. And the vote when taken will be taken 
upon it in bulk? 

The CHAIRMAN. As one amendment, the Chair thinks. 

Mr. TATE rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 


Mr. TATE. To offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will send his amendment 
to the desk, and it will be reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend the amendment by striking out on pases 383, 34, 35, 36, and 37 the 
following sections, to wit: sections 29, 30, and 31. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia offers an 
amendment to strike out certain sections, those sections not 
having been read. If desired, those sections will have to be 


read. z 
Mr. TATE. Let the sections proposed to be stricken out be 
read 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the sections that 
the gentleman proposes to strike out. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 29. That on and after the Ist day of the second calendar month after 
the panee of this act there be levied and collected on all distilled 
9 5 ts produced in the United States, on which the tax is not paid before 
that day, a tax of ŝi on each proof gallon, or wine galion when below proof, 
to be paid by the distiller, owner, or person having session thereof, on or 
before removal from the warehouse, and within eight years from the date 
of the original entry for deposit in any distillery or special bonded ware- 
house, except in cases of withdrawals therefrom without payment of tax as 

“now author by law; warehousing bonds, covering the taxes onall distilled 
ania entered for deposit into distillery or special bonded warehouse on and 
ter the date named in this section and remaining therein on the 5th day of 
the following month, shall be given by the distiller or owner of said spirits 
as required by existing laws, conditioned, however, for payment of taxes at 
the rate imposed by this act and beforeremoval from warehouse and within 
eight years, as to fruit brandy, from the date of the original gauge, and as 
to all other spirits from the date of the original entry for deposit. 

Suc. 30. That shear ance, eget or transportation and wareho bonds 
covering the taxes on distilled spirits entered for deposit into distillery or 
spoum ded warehouses prior to the date named in the first section of 

act, and on which taxes have not been iment ‘ings to that date, shall con- 
tinue in full force and effect for the time named in said bonds. Whenever 
the tax is paid on or after the aforesaid date, pursuant to the provisions of 
the warehousing, or transportation and warehousing bonds aforesaid, there 
shall be added to the 90 cents per taxable gallon an additional tax sufficient 
to make the tax pe equal to that imposed by section 29 of thisact. The 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue may require the distillers or owners of 
thespirits to give bonds for the additional tax, and before the expiration of 
the original bonds shall prescribe rules and regulations for rebntry for de- 
it and for new bonds as provided in the first section of this act and con- 
Ritioned for payment of tax at the rate im by this act and before re- 
moval of spirits from warehouse, and wi el 7 8 as to fruit brandy, 
from the date of the original gauge, and as to er spirits from the date 
of the original entry for deposit, The distiller or owner of the 
request regauge of same prior to the 
of the original entry or original gauge. If the distiller or owner of thespirits 
fails or refuses to give the bonds for the additional tax or to reénter and re- 
bond the same the Commissioner of Internal Revenue may proceed as now 
provided by law for failure or refusal to give warehousing bonds on original 
entry into distillery or special bonded warehouse. 

Seo. 31. That whenever the owner of any distilled spirits shall desire to 
withdraw the same from the distillery warehouse, or from a special bonded 
warehouse, he may file with the collector a notice giving a description of 
the packages to be withdrawn and request that the distilled spirits be re- 
gauged; and thereupon the collector shall direct the gauger to regauge the 
same, and mark apan the package so regauged the number of gauge or wine 
bree and proof gallons therein contained. If upon such regauging it 

appear that there has been a loss of distilled spirits trom any cask or 
e, Without the fault or negligence of the distiller or owner thereof, 
es shall be collected only on the quantity of distilled spirits contained in 
such cask or package at the time of the wit wal thereof from the distil- 
lery warehouse or ial bonded warehouse: Provided, however, That the 
allowance which shall be made for such loss of spirits as aforesaid shall not 
exceed 1 proof gallon for two months, or part thereof; 1} gallons for three 
and four monhts; 2 gallons for five and six months; 2} ons for seven and 
eight months; 3 ons for nine and ten months; 3 1 for eleven and 
twelve months; 4 gallons for thirteen, fourteen, teen months; 4} gal- 
lons for sixteen, seventeen, and eighteen months; 5 eteen, 
twenty, and twenty-one months; for twenty-two, twenty-three, 
and twenty-four months; 6 gallons for twenty-five, twenty-six, and twenty- 
seven montis: 61 gallons for twenty-eight, twenty-nine, and thirty months; 
7 ons for thirty-one, thirty-two, and thirty-three months; 7} ‘ons for 
-four, thirty-five, and thirty-six months; 8 ons for thirty-seven, 
thirty-eight, thirty-nine, and forty months; ons for forty-one, forty- 
two, forty-three, and forty-four months; 9 ons for forty-five, forty-six, 
forty-seven, and forty-eight months; 9} ions for forty-nine, fifty, fifty- 
TTT 
months; ons for fifty-seven, fifty: y-nine, sixty 
months; 11 gallons fonaixt -one, sixty-two, sixty-three, sixty-four, sixty-five, 
and sixty-six months, and 114 gallons for sixty-seven, sixty-eight, sixty-nine, 
seventy, seventy-one, and seventy-two months, and no further allowance shall 
be e: And pr Further, That taxes may be collected on the quantit 
containedin each cask or package as shown by the original en for deposit 
into the warehouse, or, as tbrandy, by the original gauge for w the 


entleman will state it. 


spirits may 
on of six years from the date 


gallons for 
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owner or distiller does not request a regauge before the expiration of six 
years from the date of original entry or gauge: Provided, also, That the fore- 
going allowance of loss shallapply ae A casks or posune of a capacity of 

or more wine 2 and that the allowance for loss on casks or packages 
of less ca ty than 40 gallons shall not exceed one-half the amount allowed 


on said 40-gallon cask or package; but no allowance shall be made on casks 


or packages of les ca ty than 20 galions: And provided Further, That the 
proof of such distilled spirits shall not in any case be computed at the time 
of withdrawal at less than 100 per cent. 


Mr. TATE. Mr. Chairman, if this amendment be adopted it 
will leave the law as it now stands with reference to the collec- 
tion of taxes upon whisky. We now collect 90 cents a gallon. 
The bonded period is three years. I seriously object to that 
clause in this amendment offered by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. MCMILLIN}, which provides that on and after the 
first day of the second calendar month after the poses of this 
act there shall be levied and collected a tax of $1 per gallon, but 
before thatdate those having whisky in bond pay only 90 cents. 
The whisky dealers of this country have at this time in bonded 
warehouses over 140,000,000 gallons of whisky. 

Under that clause the men who now have whisky in bond are 
allowed to pay tax on their whisky at 90 cents if paid by the first 
day of the second month after the passage of this act, and the 
small dealer who pays the tax as he manufactures his whisky 
will pay $1, thereby giving the large dealers the benefit of the 
| 10 cents increase, and in my judgment this will drive the 106 
| grain distillers and 205 brandy distillers in the State of the gen- 
| tleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] and the 110 grain dis- 
| tillers and 339 fruit distillers in my own State, for the present at 
| least, out of business and increase the violation of law but lessen 
| the tax paid to the Government. 

Another objection I have, Mr. Chairman, is to the increase of 
the bonded A from three years to eight; in eight years 
there is an allowance for leakage of 114 gallons out of 40, while 
the value of the whisky increases each year. 

Mr. KILGORE. As I understand the gentleman, hesays that 
a this increased tax be imposed on whisky it will stop the man- 

acture, 

Mr. TATE. The small distillers will have to go out of the 
business and the larger ones will have a monopoly of the busi- 
ness. x 

Mr. KILGORE. It would not diminish the amountof produc- 
tion, then? ‘ 

Mr. TATE. Not with large distilleries. 

Mr. KILGORE. Then the purpose of our prohibition friends 
would not be subserved? 

Mr. TATE. Oh, no; you are in no danger at all. [Laughter.] 
The proposed increase is not in the interest of temperance, but 
will in my opinion make more powerful the whisky trust. 

Mr. Chairman, I only rose to explain that if this amendment 
be adopted it will leave the present law still in existence with- 
out any change. My purpose in offering this amendment is to 
strike out of the amendment the provisions for the increase 
of tax and the extension of the bonded period, because it is 
asked for and desired by the whisky trust in order to perpetu- 
ate its existence, add to its 2 and increase its profits. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Mr. Chairman, unless some gentleman 
desires to speak against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, Under the rules the Chair must recognize 
some gentleman in opposition to the amendment if any such 
gentleman desires the floor. 


. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I do not know exactly what 
the amendmentis, but I submit a paper which I should like to 
have read in my tim 


e. 
The Clerk read as follows: : 


: In ASSEMBLY, Albany, January 22, 1894, 
On motion of Mr. Ainsworth: 
Whereas in consequence of the introduction in Congress of the measure 

known as the Wilson tariff bill, factories and workshops in all parts of the | 

country either have been shut down or are running on less than full time, 

thus throwing thousands of men and women out of erp Sa and 
Whereas there is widespread suffering and distress due the fear of the 

passage of the aforesaid measure, the provisions of which tend to open to 

bre ports of this country to the cheaply made goods of foreign manufacture; 

| 


of such a bill would serve to extend the poverty and 
suffering of our people rather than to diminish them: Therefore 
Be it resolved (if the senate concur), That we, the tatives of the 
people of the State of New York, in the Legislature assembled, respectfully 
urge the members of Congress from this State to do all in their power to 
prevent the Orem of the said bill. 
By order of the assembly. 


Whereas the pass: 


HAINES D. CUNNINGHAM, 
Assistant Oleri 


In SENATE, January 25, 1594. 


— 


98 49 amendment. 
senate. 
See tea JOHN S KENYON, Clerk. 


Mr. BYNUM. I make the point of order that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. PAYNE] is not addressing himself to the 
amendment under consideration. 
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1894. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hopes the gentleman from 
New York will confine himself to the question before the com- 


mittee. 
Mr. PAYNE. I think, when the réading is concluded, the 
rape will see the application of this paper to the question 
ore us. 

Mr. BYNUM. [object to anything being read which is not 
pertinent to the question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains.the point of order. 
The gentleman from New York must address himself to the 
question under consideration. 

The Clerk continued and concluded the reading. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I do not know that resolutions 
of the Legislature of New York will be regarded as authority by 
the other side of the House, because that legislate happens to 
be Republican in both branches; and I would remind the gen- 
tlemen on the other side that it is so because of the threat of the 
aie tariff measure. But for that threat that body would 

ubtless have remained Democratic. 

Sut I wish to have read at the Clerk’s desk some high Demo- 
cratic authority. If the actionof the islature of the State of 
New York does not find willing ears on the majority side of this 
House, perhaps this little announcement from that great Demo- 
cratic paper, the New York Sun, will arrest their attention. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A Democratic plurality of 8.825in the Fourteenth district has beenchanged 
to a Republican plurality of 984: and a Democratic plurality of 11,869 in the 
Fifteenth district has been reduced to Egi This is the Shee epee of Demo- 


cratic New York upon the cowardly and insensate policy of the leaders with- 
out leadership at Washington. These are the first fruits of the Wilson bill. 


2 and applauso on the Republican 7 
. PAYNE. I trust that the gentleman on the other side 
who raised the pons of order a few moments ago will see the 
pertinency of what has just been read in reference to this bill 
and thisamendment. Of course gentlemen over there will not 
heed the voice and the votes of Democrats in these strong Demo- 
cratic districts in the very Gibraltar of 5 It has be- 
come the fashion of gentlemen from the South and the West to 
decry New York Democracy; and I suppose what has been read 
will only add to the intense feeling of Democrats from other 
we of the Union toward their brethren in New York who here- 

fore havealways been relied upon to bring Democratic victory, 
but who, I predict, will not be able to do so in the future. 

yaan the hammer fell.] 

. MONTGOMERY rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is exhausted. The question is on 
the amendment to the amendment. 

Mr.MONTGOMERY. Somebody, I suppose, is entitled to be 
heardin opposition to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair stated that he would recognize 
any gentleman who desired to op the amendment to the 
amendment. The gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE], as 
the Chair understood, rose for that purpose. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I move to amend by striking out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. There are already two Sen 

The motion of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. MONT- 
GOMERY] would be out of order as being an amendment in the 
third degree. 3 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Iask unanimous consent that there 
debate for ten minutes on the pending amendment to the amend- 
ment. Itis too important to be voted on without further dis- 
cussion. I would myself like to occupy five minutes of the ten. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. OUTHWAITE] that ten miuutes be 
allowed (five minutes on each side) upon the amendment to the 
amendment? 

Several MEMBERS objected. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE, Then I desire to offer a substitute for 
the amendment. 

Mr. McMILLIN. The question involved here isan important 
one. There is no disposition to cut off fair discussion upon it. 
In view of the fact that the amerdment of the gentleman from 
Georgia comes as an amendment to the amendment, so that the 
formal ‘amendments which are ordinarily in order are cut off, I 
suggest that it be in order to offer formal amendments to the 
section under consideration, such as motions to strike out the 
last word, so that gentlemen may have fuller opportunity for 
discussion. 

4 150 PAYNE. I hope we shall have the utmost liberality in 
ebate. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. If there be no objection to my proposition, 
ire oan Spi to this amendment, and I think it remedy the 

uble. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee will state 
his request. 


Mr. MCMILLIN. I request that it shall be in order pending 
the consideration of this section for gentlemen to move tostrike 
out the last word, in accordance with the usual custom in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection that order will be 


made. 
Mr. BYNUM. I must object. We want time for the consid- 


eration of other amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN, Objection is made. The gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. OUTHWAITE] stated that he wanted to offer a substi- 
tute. To what is it a substitute? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Lf offer it as a substitute for the amend- 
ment to the amendment. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the amendment of 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out lines 1 to 5and the words below k.“ in line 6, page 33, sec- 
tion 29, and insert the following in lieu thereof: 

“That on andafterthe of this act there shall be levied and collected 
a tax on all distilled spirits produced in the United States on which the tax 
is not pas before that day z roof gallon, or wine gallon when below 

roof, % cents if paid within five days of the date of distillation or entry 

to bond, #1 if paid after five days and within one year, 81.10 if after 

one year and within two years, #1.20 if paid after two years and three 
years, and 81.30 if paid after three years.” 


Mr. OUTHWAITE. Mr. Chairman, I do not intend to insist 
upon the adoption of that amendment which has ng: been read, 
fixing the duty on spirits at 90 cents if paid within five days 
after distillation, $1 if paid within the year following, $1.10 if 
paid after one Pos and within two years, $1.20 if paid after two 

ears and wi three years, and $1.30 for all remaining in 

nd more than three years. As a proper method of taxing 
this article I must say I think that would be a far better meas- 
ure than the one proposed. If it is not adopted by this com- 
mittes, I do, however, desire to see the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia Mr. TATE} adopted. 

A few days ago, in the interest of reform, we were called upon 
to strike down the bounty upon sugar. 

Now, in the interest of reform, there is embodied in this bill 
a bounty to the whisky industry of this country. It is proposed 
toextend the time for collecting 90 cents or a dollar tax, as the 
bill provides, five years, and to charge 10 cents for it. It is a 
proposition toincrease the bonded period from three years toeight 
years. Is that reform? Whoasksfor it? Who desires it? Do 
the consumers of this country come up and ask that the great 
whisky industry of this country shall, at the expense of the rev- 
enues of the country, be favored in this manner at this time? 
In the next three years it will result in decreasing the revenues 
of the country from this source $12,500,000. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Do I understand the gentleman to say this 
amendmentincreases the bonded period five years? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Itincreasesthe bonded period from three 
years to eight. á 

Mr. DOCKERY. Thenit 8 be voted down. 

Mr. TERRY. Will the gent allow me to make a sugges- 
tion right here? : 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I have nottime for a suggestion asto 
changes, or anything of that kind. Mr.Chairman, this bill un- 
der consideration provides sixty days’ notice to the whisky in- 
dustry of the country before the increase from 90 cents to $1 tax 
shall occur. In that time they can take out the amount of whisky 
that will be used in the next six months, and pay the tax upon it 
at 90 cents. They then could increase the price to the consumers 
by 10 cents, and they will be likely to do it; and then what will 
be the result? You will get little or no increase of tax upon the 
spirits or whisky taken outof bond during that period, although 
you have an increased tax of 10 cents. 

How much spirits was there on the 30th of June, 1893, in bond 
subject to taxation? Over 147,000,000 gallons of it. About 35,- 
000,000 gallons of whisky, under the law, ought to be taken out for 
consumption during each year within three years from the 30th of 
June, 1893—under the law as it exists. If the bonded period is 
extended beyond three years there are 35,000,000 gallons, then, 
to which an extension is granted and upon which no tax can be 
collected until after the period of three years; and this, I say, is 
a direct favor to the whisky interests of this country. This ex- 
tension is not asked for in any spirit of reform for the benefit of 
the consumers. The proposition ought to have come in asa 
separate bill. It is a matter that ought not to be put upon an 
amendment of the kind now pending, to ask the committee to 
vote for it, or vote against our judgments and our sentiments 
upon some other matters. 

For myself, I say it ought not to pass. I can noya my con- 
science or my judgment to permit it to pass with any vote of 
mine. Idesire gentlemen who defend it to show who are the pe: 
ties that have appealed for it. Who are the people asking it of 
this Congress? ce came the recommendation or re- 
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uest that this bonded period should be extended toeight years? 


tis tree, it may be in the report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury; but I mean, what interests came directly to this commit- 
tee and asked for this extension? The Democratic party can 
not aford to do this thing at this time. 
I will add as part of my remarks partof an editorial upon this 
subject from The Southwest, a paper published in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, of the date of January 26: 


The pretense is that this change is made to give immediate relief to the 
Treasury. The fact is that under it the receipts for the next 3 ears 
would absolutely fall off. According to the last report of the Co: oner 
of Internal Revenue there were in the distillery bonded warehouses at the 
close of the last fiscal year, on June 30, 1893, 147,804,694 gallons of spirits, 140,- 
000,000 gallons of which were of the kind which is made for aging, and the 
annual demand for which is less than 35,000,000 poe 

Under the yenn bonded period the taxon all of this whisky would have 
to be paid within three years from June 30, 1893, while there would be a de- 
mand for less than 105,000,000 gallons, necessitating forced tax payments on 
35,000,000 gallons, representing a revenue of $31,500.000. Under the proposed 
extension of the bonded period none of this whisky would be withdrawn, 
and the Government's resources would be curtailed to that amount. 

To offset this loss the increase of the tax would be as follows: For the 
first six months the new tax would have no effect. With two months’ warn- 

to the whisky trust and other spirit distillers enoughcould be made and 

en out at the old tax to equal a six months’ demand, and as it would be 
profitable to pay taxes for six monthsin advance, there isno reason todoubt 
that this would be done. Hence the Government would collect in the next 
three years the advance on only two and one-half years’ Spey tee which 
at 85,000,000 gallons, or $8,500,000 pe year, would amount to $21,350,000. 

In other words, this bill to increase the tax on distilled spirits“ would 
decrease the Government's revenues from spirits by about 510,000, 000 during 
the next three years, less the equivalent of tax due on a few million gallons 
which might be exported. 

It seems that nobody conversant with the statistics of this branch of the 
Internal Revenue Bureau could be misled on this point. The loss of revenue 
to the Government is too ix Canty Why then did Secretary Carlisle pro- 

this extension that nobody in the trade desires except a few men who 


ave overspeculated themselves? 


The addition to the tax is a mere blind. It is designed to disguise the 
measure, which should have the title A bill to help the trust and to pull a 
lators out of a hole,“ but that is perhaps covered already by 

urposes in its present title. 
How deep this hole is in which the speculators have fallen may be guessed 
from the following figures taken from page 85 of the Commissioner’s report: 


Spirits produced in the last ten fiscal years, in round millions. 


few wild s 
the and for other 


1884... 
1885 


—ͤ—y— U—— er „ 


And again on page 1532 
Actual stock in bonded warehouses at beginning of the last siz years, in round 
millions, 


Gallons. 


5 0 does not 
mind haviog ie said that after all its talk against trusts, monopolists, and 
speculators, its first step had been taken at the solicitation of the whisky 
trust, allright and well, but the country will know the true inwardness of 
thescheme. The 10-cent tax advance is too transparent. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chairman, I had assigned to me 
an hour’s time in which to discuss this question on yesterday or 
the day before, but there appeared no probability that it would 
be discussed, and these gentlemen who are offering amendments 
now propose to force them to be voted on without discussion. 
Therefore, I want to ask the indulgence of the House for twenty 
minutes to explain, as I believe I can, this matter to the satis- 
faction of the House. I ask unanimous consent for twenty or 
twenty-five minutes, 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. And Task that there be added to that 
the same amount of time on the other side. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman state how much time 
he desires? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. ‘Twenty-five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
MONTGOMERY] asks unanimous consent that he be allowed to 
speak on this amendment for twenty-five minutes. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I have not been heard on the bill at 


all. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I shall object unless a similar amount of 
time is given to those who o this amendment. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Already, Mr. Chairman, ten minutes 
have been taken up in opposition. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I will suggest that forty minutes be al- 
lowed for the discussion of this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time to be equally divided? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. The time to be equally divided. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state the request. The 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. MONTGOMERY] asks unanimous 
consent that debate on the pending amendment to the amend- 
ment be limited to twenty minutes on a side, to close at the end 
of 5 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. No, I do not ask that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state his request. 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. My request is that I be allowed twenty 
minutes, and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. OUTHWAITE] re- 
quests that they be allowed twenty minutes; but I do not ask to 
close debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
MONTGOMERY] asks unanimous consent that he be allowed to 
discuss this amendment for twenty minutes, and the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. OUTHWAITE SA wee pe that request with the 
further request that he be allowed to address the committee for 
twenty minutes in opposition. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. Mr. Chairman, I think they had 
better be confined to five minutes apiece, under the rule. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Mr. Chairman, I suppose that the purpose 
of the gentleman from California is not to cut off debate, but has 
reference only to the distribution of the time. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. Mr. Chairman, at the request 
of several members near me I withdraw the objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no further objection the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. MONTGOMERY] will be recognized 
for twenty minutes. 

There was no objection. * 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chairman, I intend to assume in 
the opening of this discussion that this Committee of the Whole 
and its membersare fair enough and broad enough in their views, 
when they come to deal with this manufacture, to deal with it 
upon the principles upon which they have endeavored to deal 
with all other subjects of taxation; that is, when we are engaged 
in taking taxes from any source, to deal with those 5 
the business in no proscriptive spirit. Iknow there may be men 
on this floor Who are honest in their opposition to this provision 
by reason of their opposition to the manufacture or the p*oduc- 
tion of 3 but When it becomes necessary to get the revenues 
by which this Government is to be supported I am sure there 
will be no disposition to deal unjustly with this manufacture 
from which they are now almost one-fourth of the entire 
money that is being expended to support the Government. 

My friend from Ohio [Mr. OUTHWAITE] wants to know who 
has recommended this legislation, who favors it, and whence 
comes the proposition to extend the bonded period? Ihaveno 
time now to read the repeated recommendations of the exten- 


o Sion bonded period by previous Secretaries of the Treasury and 


by the present Commissioner of Internal Revenue and his pre- 
decessors. If I had, the gentleman would see without difficulty 
whence comes the recommendations that the common fairness 
be shown to this industry which is shown to every other indus- 
try upon which taxes are levied under our system of internal- 
revenue laws. 

If any man can give any reason why, when you come to tax 
spirits we should not levy the tax on consumption, as you do in 
the cases of sugar, tobacco, beer, snuff, and other articles, and 
not compel the producer to pay the tax until he can find a pur- 
chaser from whom he can get the money with which to pay it, I 
would like to hear that reason ag upon this floor. If gen- 
tlemen would take time to read the report made on this very 
bill—and I fear that the gentleman from Ohio himself has not 
read it—— . 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Yes, I have. < 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. If gentlemen will read that report and 
examine into and understand the subject, they will not = ih upon 
this floor and claim that the revenue received within any year, 
or at any time from this source, will be increased or diminished 
by the amount of spirits made, or the time when it is forced out 
of bond. Does the gentleman know that at this very time the 
spirit interest of this country has an unlimited bonded period; 
has an unlimited time in which to pay the tax? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. The gentleman refers to the provision 
as to exporting? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Do not you provide for that in this bill, 
in addition to this other special privilege? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Kot atall. We do not interfere with 
the existing law which is on the statute book on that subject. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. No, you do not interfere with it; youlet 
it stand. You allow them to export at the end of eight years, 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Yes, sir; and they can doit now under 
existing law, and you can not prevent it? 5 

Mr. ARD. ve not they got enough privileges, then, 
under the existing law? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. No, sir; they have no privileges. I 
will show you that they have not. Why do you want to compel 
the distiller, upon whom we are levying the heaviest tax upon 
any manufacturing interest in this country, why do you want to 
compel him, when the end of three years comes and he can not 
find a market or a purchaser and can not get the money to pay 
taxes, as he can not now, why do you want to compel him, in or- 
der to get the privilege that everybody else has, to hold his 
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products till he can get a purchaser, to export his product ata 
cost of $4 or $5 on the barrel, paid not to the Government, not 
to our own people, but to foreigners for ocean transportation, 
for warehouse fees, and for insurance in foreign countries? 
Why do you wish to put that penalty upon him? It is not nec- 
essary. Iam willing to admit that this bill gives him an ex- 
tended bonded period; but why, when you are levying a tax of 
500 per cent upon the cost of his product, do you want to compel 
him to add to that expenditure 81 or 85 more per barrel in order 
to escape ruin? I know that some gentlemen will be disposed to 
vote against this because they do not understand it and because 
whisky is connected with it. I will say to gentlemen who feel 
any compunction in that direction that, so far as I am concerned, 
I have no interest in the distillers except that common feeling 
which I have with every man who engages in a business recog- 
nized by law, and this is a business which is made legitimate and 
recognized as such by this Government by the levying of a higher 
tax than is levied on any other manufactured article of this 
country, and paying one-fourth the revenue received by the Treas- 


ury. ° 

Mr. HEARD. Does not my friend believe that in view of this 
extension for eight years the manufacturers of whisky ought 
to be willing to concede, and Congress provide for, the repeal of 
the provision of this bill, and in the present law, which gives 
them an indefinite period in which they can avoid payment, by 
8 the goods and reimporting them at pleasure? 

. MONTGOMERY. Ihave no objection to that. I care 
nothing about that, it you will give an unlimited bonded period. 
All that they ask is time enough to manufacture our products, 
In the manufacture of whisky the process of aging it and mak- 
ing it fit for a white man to drink is as much a process of manu- 
facturing as running it through the still and running itout into 
the stuff totally unfit for consumption: and it is always unfit for 
use untilyou give it time to go through the aging process, which 
constitutes a part of the manufacture. 

Mr. BLAND. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLAND. Why is there any necessity for a bonded pe- 
riod? Why should not the whisky, tax be paid when it is put 
on the market for consumption? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. That is what this bill asks you to do. 
There is no necessity for any bonded period. 

Mr. BLAND. But J understand you make the bonded period 
eight years? 

r. MONTGOMERY. We limit it to eight years because we 
expected to find in this House the very sentiment which we are 
now meeting in opposition to an unlimited period. There ought 
to be no limit to the period. So far as the contention of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. OUTHWAITE] is concerned, that it 
will allow these owners twenty or thirty days to take whisky out 
of bond at 90 cents, I will say to him that if it could be done, I 
would make it applicable on the passage of this bill. But the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue thought that it would take this time to get the stamps 
and the regulations changed for the enforcement of this law, and 
the committee provided to put it in operation at the very earli- 
est time that t ot could prepare for the change of the tax rate 
to 81. Let me your attention to one point further. 

This bill goes further than any other bill that ever increased 
the tax on whisky. All legislation of thatcharacter has hereto- 
fore provided that the application of the increased tax should be 
limited to that which was manufactured after the bill went into 
effect. This bill levies it on all that is in the bonded ware- 
houses, that which has been manufactured heretofore as well as 
that to be manufactured hereafter. 

Mr. TATE. Does not the bill allow the manufacturer to take 
it out at 90 cents a gallon? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. It does, if he takes it out before the 
provision for increase goes into effect. 

Mr. TATE. Is it not true that all the large distillers are 
anxious for the increase of the tax to a dollar a gallon, and that 
all the small distillers are opposed to it? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. No, sir; in my country the small dis- 
tillers need it much more than the large distillers, and I will 
give you the reason for that. The large distillers have large in- 
terests and large capital, and are much rore able to carry on 
their business and pay their taxes than the smaller distillers 
with less money. colleagues on the committee will bear tes- 
timony that one of these large distillers made this statement 
before the committee. The large distiller is in a condition to 
control large capital and he can pay his taxes on his spirits when 
the three years expire, while his weak competitor can not and 
is aaeh out 3 and into bankruptcy. 

ow, I wan say in answer to the question of the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. TATE], who asks if the distillers do not want 


it because it will allow them to take their spirits out of bond at 
90 cents before the increase goes into effect, they do not want 
the increased tax. They will be glad if you will not increase 
the tax. But the committee has increased the tax on them, and 
if you tax them more you should relieve them from an insufiicient 
bonded period. 

Mr. TATE. But the gentleman has not answered my ques- 
tion. I ask you if it is not true that under the provisions of this 
bill all the whisky now in bond can be taken out before the act 
goes into effect at 90 cents a 1 and escape the increase of 
tax to $1 a gallon. Can not it be done? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. It can be done if a man was silly 
enough to do it; but there is so large an amount of whisky that 
has already been forced out of bond or exported and ready to 
come back if there is a market that there can be noinducement 
in a 10 cent increase to justify anyone to take out whisky to be 
sold on an overstocked market at a loss greater than the 10 cent 
increase. 

Mr. TATE. Then, I understand the distillers would be will- 
ing 5 pay 90 cents a gallon instead of a dollar? 

r. MONTGOMERY. I say there is enough whisky out of 
bond and exported to supply the demand for six or eight months. 
That whisky has got to find a market. Thatsurplusinconnec- 
tion with the general depression in trade which now exists 
will make it as arule more profitable to keep the spirits in bond 
and pay $1 when the market revives than to take it out at 90 
cents and sell on a market already depressed by a surplus. 

The interest on the money paid for taxes and the 8 will 
in six months amount to more than the 10 cents gained by tak- 
ing it out before the increase goes into effect. 

This being the condition, do you suppose that any owner who 
has whisky in bond, when the market is flooded with a surplus 
of that article, is going to take it out of bond for the sake of tak- 
ing the chances of getting 10 cents advantage by reason of the 
tax, when a calculation will show that in less than six months 
the leakage, together with the interest on the money which would 
be required to take it out of bond, will more than equal the 10 
cents additional which he would get, knowing as he does that 
there can be no market for it because there is already in the 
market, with taxes already paid, more than sufficient whisky to 


supply the market for that length of time? 


r. TATE. Then those membersof the committee who think 
that the allowance of one month and a half to pay the tax will 
cause a large amount of money to come into the Treasury will 
be mistaken in thate tation? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. If the money comes, the Trea 
Department, of course, will not object to it; but I do not think 
it will come. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. And is not that the only excuse, so far 
as revenue is concerned, for the provision? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Ido not suppose it can be, when the 
proposition is to collect 10 cents additional for all time on 
whisky now in existence or which may hereafter be made. 

Mr, TATE. If, as I understand the gentleman to state, there 
is already out of bond more N than can be used during the 
next eight months, how will this bill bring any early benefit to 
the . 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I think this is a good deal like our 
income- tax proposition and all other propositions to raise reye- 
nue. No legislation can be devised which will bring money into 
the Treasury immediately. We can not hope that the income 
tax, good as that measure is, will bring money into the Treasury 
within the next nine or ten months. By the increase of the 
whisky tax we are providing for revenue in the future, and not 
to meet the present deficiency. 

Now, I have before me the indorsement of the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue of this extension of the bonded period—I 
have not time to read it—based upon the idea that you should 
give fair treatment to an industry out of which you collect tax- 
ation to the extent of 500 per cent of the cost of production; that 
this industry should be treated with the same fairness as all 
other taxed industries. 

Let this tax be paid on consumption, as all other taxes are, 
for no man can survive in this business unless when he comes to 
pay his tax he can find a consumer ora purchaser. A man en- 

aged in this industry to the extent of $20,000 must be able to 
command $120,000 to meet five times the value of his product in 
taxes if you compel him to pay his taxes before he finds a pur- 
chaser for his product. This is not fair dealing; it is not jus- 
tice. This House, whenever this question has heretofore come 
before it, has determined by an overwhelming vote that this 
bonded period ought to be extended, not simply to eight years, 
but,as many men on this floor will recollect, a bill passed this 
House by a two-thirds vote, under a suspension of the rules, 
giving an indefinite bonded period. 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. I would like to ask my col- 
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1 e a question at this point. Is it not true that the extension 
of the bonded period from three egea to eight years is an en- 
couragement to this industry, allowing men to go on with the 
business who otherwise perhaps would not be able to do so. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. On that point, Mr. Chairman, I will 
take time enough to state a few statistics. Let us see what this 
industry is doing now, that we may ascertain what may reason- 
ably be expected hereafter in the way of taxes from this source 
of taxes, if you treat this industry in such a way as will amount 
to {ts practical destruction. During the last six months of the 
calendar year 1892, there was produced in the whole country 
7,754,000 gallons of whis During the last six months of 1893 
there was produced only 723,000 gallons, less than one-tenth of the 
product in the last six months of 1892. 

As to the State of Kentucky, I find that there was produced 
in that State during the last six calendar months of 1892, 8,111,- 
000 gallons; and in the corresponding period of 1893, 1,078,000 
gallons, less than one-eighth. So that by the establishment of 
this bonded period you are forcing these people to close up their 
business; you are destroying the source from which you might 
otherwise expect revenue. The men engaged in this industry 
are struggling to get sufficient money to save from confiscation 
for taxes the nipis that are now to be forced out of bond by the 

iration of the three-year period. 
nder such a polley as this they can not continue in business. 
I urge upon the House that this industry, out of which you are 
now obtaining in the shape of taxation 450 per cent of the cost 
of production, and from which you propose to derive 10 cents a 
on more under this bill, should be treated with common 
ustice. If you will impose the tax upon consumption of spirits, 
ust as you do in reference to all other subjects of taxation, the 
revenue will in no wise be interfered with. On the contrary, 
trade will not be interfered with and more revenue will be col- 


ected. 
Here the hammer fell.) 
r. OUTHWAITE. I yield four minutes to the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. BOWER]. 

Mr. BOWER of North Carolina, Mr. Chairman, I heartily 
concur in the amendment offered by the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Tare]. There are two items in it, the first, reducing 
the tax from a dollar a gallon to 90 cents a gallon, as it has been 
heretofore; and the other reducing the bonded period from eight 

ars to three years, as it has been heretofore. Originally the 

ded period was one year. In 1830 it was extended to three 
years, for what cause no one has been able to say, and now we 
are met with the bold proposition to extend it to eight years. 
We should beware of the Greeks, when they come, bringing gifts, 
The question has been asked, Who are those asking for this ex- 
tension? And I undertake to say here that the pressure comes 
from the big distillers of this country. Whenever a manor a 
class of men come here asking that the article which they man- 
ufacture shall be subjected to an increased taxation, then I natur- 
ally suspect them. henever a man who is distilling whisky 
comes here and says that he wants to pay a dollar instead of 90 


cents, I suspect him of being a knave. 
Mr. MONTGOMERY. But I say they do not want the tax in- 
creased. 


Mr. BOWER of North Carolina. I say the men back of this 
matter, toa gront extent, do want it. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. You may know more about that than 
Ido. Iam a member of the committee, and have heard the dis- 
cussion there. 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. Iwant to know upon what informa- 
tion the gentleman makes that statement? 

Mr. BOWER of North Carolina. I understand petition after 
petition has come to this House from the State of Kentucky and 
other places where they have big distilleries, asking for an ex- 
tension of the period to eight years, and that there bean increase 
to $1 in the taxation. 5 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky, The gentleman certainly will allow 
me to say to him that that information is not correct. There is 
not a whisky distiller in the State of Kentucky who has asked 


for this. 
Mr. BOWER of North Carolina. The little distillers all 
over the country donot want it, and more than that you will get 
ust as much revenue from 90 cents as you will get from a dollar. 
ou are doing nothing but offering a premium on blockading 
and moonshining all over this country. The people of this coun- 
try do not want a tax of adollara gallon on whisky. Men do not 
Want it if they intend to be honest, and pay the tax. I have 
heard of no other class of people who want it extended to a dol- 
lar, ba the idea that you will increase the revenue by it is a 

mistake. 
Now, as I have said before, the bonded period was originally 
One year. In 1880 it was extended to three years, and it was a 
ial privilege to the whisky men. My friend from Kentucky 
fate. MONTGOMERY] says why should they be wronged and dis- 


criminated against, They are not discriminated t. Itis 
expected that a man will pay his taxes whenever they are due. 
I had prepared an amendment fixing the bonded at one 


year, as it originally was. 
Here the hammer fell.]} 
r. OUTHWAITE. I yield two minutes to the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. BYNUM]. 

Mr. BYNU I do not intend to discuss the merits of this 
amendment to the amendment, or of the propositions contained 
in the original amendment. I only wish to say, on my own behalf, 
and I have the permission of the gentleman from rgia [Mr. 
TURNER] to say on his behalf, that we are op to this exten- 
sion of the bonded period. I donot believe that that part of the 
amendment to the bill should be adopted. Ido not think that 
the extension of the bonded period to eight years, with the limi- 
ted increase of only 10 cents a galon, and the provisions for an 
increased shrinkage, gives any benefit whatever to the Govern- 
ment, but that the Government is really the loser instead of a 
beneficiary by these provisions. Therefore, with all due respect 
to the committee of which I am a member, I shall vote in favor 
of the amendment to strike out this provision of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I yield three minutes to the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN]. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Ido not wish three minutes, Mr. Chairman. 
I just want a moment. When this subject was considered in 
1862, the policy of postponing the payment of the tax was very 
thoroughly discussed by such men as Senator Fessenden, of Maine, 
and others, in conference, and the views of some of the most in- 
telligent distillers of the United States were placed before that 
committee. The opinion ‘generally expre by the distillers 
and the views expressed by the distinguished gentleman whom 
I have named, were that the tax on spirits should be paid at 
once, when the report of the manufacturer had been made under 
the provisions of the law. The extension of the time to three 
years was not rs on by the country. It was a subject of 
very severe criticism, and I think that in harmony with public 
sentiment and the interests of our Government, the bonded pe- 
riod should not be extended. x 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to be allowed five minutes in opposition to the gentle- 


man. 

Mr. TATE. We have divided the time 3 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. OUTH- 
WAITE] has ten minutes remaining. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Ido not pon any time to the gentle- 
man, but if the committee yields it to him, it is all right. 

vas CHAIRMAN. How much time does the gentleman 
want 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. Five minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that he be allowed to speak for fiveminutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say to the 
committee in the short time allotted to me that there seems to 
be a misunderstanding, an e erroneous idea, with refer- 
ence to this extension of the bonded period. Gentlemen must 
bear in mind, if they hope to correctly understand this matter, 
that there are twoc s of whisky manufactured in this coun- 
try. One class of whisky does not improve by age, but is read 
for consumption as soon as it is manufactured. That class o 
whisky is manufactured by what is known as the whisky trust.” 
The severest blow the whisky trust could receive at the hands 
of this House would be to make the bonded period unlimited. 
Why? Because the whisky manufactured by the whisky trust, 
which controls very largely all of the whisky manufactured in 
the country, is ready for consumption as soon as it from 
the still. Unlike bourbon or straight whisky, it is not improved 


by age. 

on the contrary, the manufacturers of bourbon whisky or 
straight whisky can only secure a market for their goods by al- 
lowing them to age with time. The manufacturers of s ht 
whisky or bourbon whisky will tell you—and it is a fact—that 
the brands of whisky manufactured by them are not fit for mar- 
ketable use inside of four or five years. During the last year an 
investigation was had before the Judiciary Committee of this 
House concerning the whisky trust and the character of goods 
manufactured by it, in which the fact was fully disclosed that it 
was the policy of this country to allow the manufacturers of pure 
whisky, the manufacturers of honest goods, an opportunity to 
have their stocks matured by age. 

As already stated, the character of whisky or spirits manu- 
factured by the rca trust consists wholly of what is known 
to the trade as cy es; in other words, alcohol which is used 
as the basis of any of liquor, and is pre for use by flavor- 

it with various compounds and colored with substances such 
as burnt sugar, sirup, or glucose, and is fit for use as soon as it is 
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manufactured. On the other hand, bourbon whisky or straight 
whisky is an article which requires time to mature, and until 
it is ripened by age it is unfit for consumption; but when it has 
fully matured, which requires from five to eight years, it isthe 

urest and bestwhisky in the world, whether asa beverage 
br for medicinal purposes. It was disclosed in the hearings be 
fore the Judiciary Committee appointed toinvestigate the whisky 
trust that the goods manufactured by that concern were impure 
and unwholesome; that only straight whiskies were pure or fit 
for use. * 

The whisky manufactured in Kentucky is not ready for con- 
sumption at the end of three years. t do they do with it? 
When the period of three years has expired the whisky, not then 
fit for use, is exported, as may be done under the law—exported 
to Bremen and to Liverpool—and there it is kept until returned 
to this country for consumption. The tax upon whisky is never 
paid until the article goes into consumption. 

The passage of this bill as reported from the Committee on 
Ways and Means does not mean the loss of a dollar to the Gov- 
ernment in revenue; on the contrary, its passage would enable the 
Government to calculate with greataccuracy on the revenue to be 
derived from that source. The Government can get no tax upon 
whisky save and except as that 3 goes into consumption, 
for if there is no consumption demand for it, it will be exported. 

The gentleman is mistaken in supposing that the distillers of 
my State want the tax upon whisky increased. They do not. 

ey are not asking for an increase, but they are asking if the 
tax is increased that the bonded period may be extended in order 
that honest goods, pure goods, goods that are not adultered, as 
are the goods of the whisky trust, but shall be allowed to ma- 
ture by age, and thus furnish the market with a pure article of 
whisky, whisky that will not be deleterious to health. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Let the whisky men mature it at their 
own expense. 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. They proposetodoso. The whisky 
men are not complaining. They are simply asking that the 
Government shall not undertake to force them to take their 
whisky out of bond at the end of three years, and carry it atan 
expense of four or five times the cost of production, when there 
is no market to receive it, no consumption demand for it. You 
treat whisky unlike you treat every other article upon which 
you collect an internal-revenue tax. You treat it unlike you 
treat beer, tobacco, cigars, and snuffs, because those articles 
only pay the tax when they go into consumption. It is but just, 
if you propose to compel the manufacturers of 4 — 5 to pay an 
additional tax, that you give the extension of the bonded period, 
as proposed in this bill. 

r. MCCREARY of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may have two minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I take a deep 
interest in the amendment that is pending. I come from a 
State that paid last year $21,000,000 into the essary under the 
internal-revenue law. No other State in the Union pays more 
internal-revenue taxes than Kentucky except the State of Illi- 
nois, and I want to say here that as far as I have heard any ex- 
pression of opinion among the distillers of my State, they do 
not desire this increase of the tax on Whisky. 

Mr. TATE. Will the gentleman poru a question? 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I can not yield. I have but 
two minutes. 

I say, Mr. Chairman, so far as I have heard any expression of 
opinion by the distillers of my State they do not desire this in- 
crease, but they have been bearing these burdens for years, and 
if the Committee of the Whole first, and the House afterwards, 
shali impose an additional tax, they will do in the future as 
they have done in the past, the W gs it. There was paid into 
the 8 last year about 8160, 000, 000 under the operation of 
our internal-revenue laws, and when “you put 10 cents more a 
gallon on whisky, making the tax a dollar per gallon, that will 
pony increase the amount received about $10,000,000. But 

asked for time to speak in the interest of the extension of the 
bonded period. That is the relief that is now being asked by the 
distillers of this country. 5 

The bonded period extends under the present law to three 

8 they desire its extension to eight years as recommended 

y the committee. I believe that it would not be injurious to 
extend the bonded period to an unlimited time, but certainly 
the extension for eight years should be made. This extension 
will encourage a great industry. There are hundreds of men 
to-day engaged in that business who are almost pressed to the 
wall by the hard times. If we give them the extension of the 
bonded period they will be able to go on with their business and 
will be able to pay into your Treasury annually millions of dol- 
lars to help pay the expenses of this Goveraneit 

{Here the hammer fell.] 


Mr. OUTHWAITE. Mr.Chairman, before I proceed I ask to 
have read the substitute which I have offered. = : 

The substitute was read, as follows: 

Strike out lines 1 to 5 and the w. proot,” 
tion 29, and insert the following in lieu . e 

“That on and after 1 of this act there shall be levied and col- 
lected a tax on all distill ts uced in the United States, incl: 
that now in bond, on which the tax is not paid before that day, per proof gal- 
lon, or wine 1 when below proof, 90 cents, if paid within five days of 
the date of distillation or entry into bond; $1, if paid after five days and 
Within one year; 81.10, if paid after one year and within two years; $1.25, if 
Lew Hy after two years and within three years; and $1.30 if paid after three 
y 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Mr. Chairman, as I have said, I do not 
intend to insist upon this substitute as the wisest legislation that 
could be had at this time upon this subject. I have simply of- 
fered it as a proposition which would be about the right thing, 
so faras the taxes are concerned, if the whisky industry is to have 
all the otheradvantages in this bill; that is, if they are to have the 
advantage of eight years’ extension of the bonded period, if they 
are to have the advantage of four more gallons for leakage, ora 
deduction of $4 on the tax for leakage or wastage in the years 
beyond the present term and allowance. But, while I do not 
insist upon the substitute, I do insist that this whole subject 
should go out of this amendment and back to the Committee on 
Ways and Means for more careful consideration. 

In my opening remarks I intimated very strongly that the 
lines A interest was the only interest that was urging this 
amendment, I think I may say, without any reflection on the 
honorable e from Kentucky who have addressed the 
committee in support of this measure, that they have expressed 
that same idea, that they desire this concession for the benefit 
of the whisky industry, that they desire this because it will be 
an advantage to that industry, and that it is virtually a 1 
sition for the United States to pay the expense of aging the 
whisky of these manufacturers. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. Under your substitute the bonded 
period remains unlimited. 

_Mr. OUTHWAITE. Yes; but they would pay for the exten- 
sion. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. To the extent of $1.30? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman, let us look at 
this section 29. It provides— : =: 

That on and after the first day of the second calendar month after the pas- 
sage of this act there shall be levied and collected on all distilled spirits pro- 
duced in the United States— ; 

That does not say whether in bond or not. A construction of 
that provision might be that it would exclude from the opera- 
tion of this law whisky now in bond. 

Mr.McMILLIN. Will the gentleman from Ohiostate whether 
his object in offering that substitute is to destroy the present 
bond riod? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Oh, no. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Then he ought to make that clear, because 
T think the wording of the substitute might have that effect. 

Mr.OUTHWAITE. It is a substitute that gives no advan- 
tages but the extension of the bonded period to eight years, to 
which I would not object if the tax were increased asmy amend- 
ment proposes. 

Mr. McMILLIN. But the gentleman provides there a new 
method of collecting taxes, and I think he ought clearly to ex- 
clude the idea of shortening the bonded period. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Well, I will withdraw the substitute 
rather than have any doubt about the efficacy of the remedy. 

Mr. McMILLIN. The gentleman can amend it so as to pro- 
vide thatit shall not interfere with the present bonded period, asI 
understand that it is not his object to interfere with that, and I 
think it would be calamitous to do so. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say that while 
the gentleman from Ohio reads from a part of the that does 
not make clear whether the whisky is in bond or not, other parts 
of the bill do make that poins perfectly clear. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Of course I desire to be corrected if I 
am gi a wrong impression. But, Mr. Chairman, the objec- 
tions I make to the adoption of this amendment at this time are 
as follows: First, it gives a slight addition to the tax. I would 
not object to that. I would not object to increasing the tax 30 
or 40 cents per gallon. But what consideration are we supposed 
to get for it? It looks a little as if this were offered as an in- 
ducement for us to vote for the other features of the bill which 
areobjectionable. Whatarethey? First, the extension toeight 
years of the time within which these men have to pay this tax. 
In other words, under the present law, at the end of three 
years a tax of 90 cents a gallon is due to the Government and 
must be paid, and this bill, in effect, says, Now, gentlemen, you 
owe the Government 90 cents a gallon on this whisky; you owe 
the Government $90 on 100 gallons of whisky, and we will let 
you have five years more in which to pay that $90 if you will 
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make it $100. In other words, we will let you have money at 
2 percent per annum for five years.” That is the proposition 
to which I most strenuously object. 8 

Then there is another provision as to leakage. Under the 

resent law the leakage is fixed at a certain amount. What is 
leakage? It isa deduction from the number of gallons of whisky 
or spirits that are supposed to be in the barrel on account of 
evaporation or loss in bulk. What is the amount, according to 
the present law, for the full three years at the end of which the 
tax is to be paid? According to my information this is 7+ gal- 
lons. Now, this bill provides at the end of six years there shall 
be a deduction of 114 gallons. A corresponding reduction on the 
tax to be paid follows the gauger's report. 

Mr. McMILLIN. The gentleman is in error; and I know 
that he does not wish to mislead the House. It simply provides 
whatever evaporation has occurred shall be deducted up to that 
amount; butif there has not been that amount of evaporation 
there is not that deduction. s 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. If that be true, then, I thank the gentle- 
man for the correction. I thoughtit permitted this deduction, but 
it only permits a deduction of the tax on 4 gallons of whisky if 
the gauger says it should. The whisky men say that there will 
bal e of thatamount. The whisky producers also say that 
the whisky will be better for that amount of evaporation; that it 
will be worth more to the consumer, and the Government must 
deduct the tax on 4 gallons of whisky. In other words, the Gov- 
ernment ona 100 gallons of whisky will contribute $4 toward 
helping these gentlemen to age their whisky and make it better 
for the market. Now, my proposition is this—— 

Won CARUTH. Will the gentleman yield to me for a ques- 
on? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. No; J have not time. My proposition is 
simply this? to sustain the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. TATE], to send this whole subject back 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. It will not, as I said in 
the opening of my remarks, increase the revenues of the coun- 
try for the next three years to any perceptible amount. I want 
toexplainthatagain. The whisky interests have two months, ac- 
cording to the bill, if you will observe it, in which they can take 
out as much whisky or spiritsas can be consumed in six months. 
And they will do it, too; because they get the advantage of 10 
cents a gallon by rushing it out. They get it out at 90 cents a 
gallon, but on all that remains in bond after two months they 
must pay a dollar a gallon. Therefore they are going to get it 
out; hf you get no increase on the amount of whisky or the 
amount of spirits that will be used in this country for tne next 
six months. Although there will be a rush of revenue in dur- 
ing that two months’ period, it will not be an increase. 

Mtr, HENDERSON of Illinois. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Ohio if he has considered the question as to whether 
we have the power now to impose this additional tax upon 
whisky that has been manufactured under the law and is now 
in bond under the law. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I know that is one of the subjects that 
the owners of whisky which has not yet paid tax will bring to 
the courts, and that is simply one of the things I desired to bring 
out. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. There is no question of the ability to in- 
crease the tax of whisky in bond. 

Mr. TATE. Can not they rebond all the whisky they now 
have and postpone the payment of taxes for eight years? 

Mr. OUTH AITE. They are here looking for it; and while 
they have petitioned, they are, I am informed, already taking 
steps to litigate this very question as to whether you can com- 
pel them to pay the increase of 10 cents a gallon. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Does the gentleman say that they have 
petitioned for this increase? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I so understand. So I was informed. 
11 MoMILLIN. The gentleman was never more in error in 

life. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I am glad to be corrected, if they have 
not petitioned for it. Their representatives are upon the floor 
of this House asking for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The time for debate has expired on this amendment. [Cries of 
3 

Mr. CARUTH. Mr. Chairman, I desire to address the com- 
mittee on this subject. I have not spoken on the pending bill, 
and I ask unanimous consent that I may speak for five minutes 
upon this amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unan- 
imous consent that he may be permitted to address the commit- 
tee for five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. DINGLEY. I desire, with that 
ee may be granted to those who 


uest, to ask that five 
e the opposite view 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maine couples the 
request of the gentleman from Kentucky with the request that 
the gentleman himself may be allowed five minutes. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Yes, sir. 

TheCHAIRMAN. Isthereobjection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. BLAND. Before the gentleman proceeds, there is one 
question I desire to ask him. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri? 

Mr. CARUTH. I yield for a question. 

Mr. BLAND. I understand that under this bill there isa 
right giren to export this whisky, and in this way to obtain 
practically an unlimited bonded period. 

Mr. CARUTH. Not in this bill. 

Mr.ELLIS of Kentucky. Under the existing law they may doit. 

Mr. CARUTH. Iwill explain that to the satisfactionof the 
gentleman from Missouri. I have only five minutes, and I hope 
I may be allowed to speak on this question without interruption. 

In reply to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND], I will 
say that there now exists the right on the part of the holder or 
owner of whisky to export the whisky, eep it in a foreign 
country an unlimited time, and then, when it is needed for con- 
cies Se here, bring it back to America and put it upon the 
market. It costs from 85.50 to 86 a barrel to take the whisky 
from Kentucky to a foreign country, store it therefor two years, 
and then return it to this country. Every dollar of that money 
goes into the hands of foreigners—not one cent of it is paid to 
the American citizen. 

The whisky is carried abroad in foreign bottoms; it is stored 
in foreign warehouses; it is insured in foreign insurance com- 

anies; and the consequence is that the American owner of a 

arrel of whisky thus exported pays $5.50 to $6.50 to these for- 
eigners for the purpose of extending the bonded period. Thus 
the Government gets no portion of the tax until the whisky 
comes back to this country and enters into consumption here. 
My colleague [Mr. ELLIS] in his lucid explanation of this prop- 
osition has stated the case exactly. We produce on Kentucky 
soil the best article of whisky that is made in all the world; its 
reputation is not only coextensive with America but extends to 
foreign lands. There is no better or purer article of whisky 
distilled than that manufactured in Kentucky. 

In order that this whisky may properly mature, in order that 
it may become fit to slide down an American throat, it must be 
from five to six years of age: I believe distillers say it takes 
ebout six years to ripen whisky properly. The bonded period 
is but three years. This is the only article in the world upon 
which you fix a limit as to the time when the tax shall be paid. 
You do not do it on beer 

Mr. KILGORE rose. 

Mr. CARUTH. Ican not yield to you, Brother KILGORE; I 
would rather yield to you than anybody else, but I can not yield 
to anybody. I have but five minutes, and no man can make a 
cogent and lucid speech upon the subject of Kentucky whisky in 
five minutes. [Laughter.] It is too good an article to be treated 
in so short a time. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. I suggest that the gentleman append a sam- 
ple of Kentucky whisky to his published remarks. 

Mr. CARUTH. I would be glad todoso. It would no doubt 
do my friend good; I wish he had some of it. 

Mr. KILGORE. I would like to ask a question for information. 

Mr.CARUTH. All right. 

Mr. KILGORE. Who pays the cost of the storage of this 
whisky while it is ripening for the market? 

Mr.CARUTH. It is paid in the first instance by the owner 
of the whisky, and in the end by the drinker, of course; because 
every tax is paid by the consumer. Why do you ask me such a 
question as that? You ought to know better; you ought not to 
consume my time in that way. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KILGORE I am not a consumer, you know. 

Mr. CARUTH. Yes, you are, I guess. 

Mr. Chairman, this article of spirits gives a large income to 
the Federal Government; I believe the tax on distilled spirits is 
somewhere in the neighborhood of $89,000,000 annually. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. CARUTH] has expired. 

Mr. CARUTH. Why, I have just commenced my speech! I 
hope I may have a little further time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair can not extend the gentle- 


man's time. 


Mr. CARUTH. In justice to this great interest, I ought to 
have a little more time. I ask for five minutes more. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I object. 

Mr. CARUTH. Axailing myself of the privilege extended 
the House in the rule under Which we are proceeding, Lappen 
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to my remarks a letter on the effect of the amendment, from 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue: 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Washington, D. C., December 14, 1898. 
Si: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 8th 
instant, in which you call for certain information relative te the tax on dis- 
tilled spirits paid during ee past five ae. to the 8 ot distilled 
irits exported and reimpo during that period, and the number of grain 
tillerles in the United States operated during last year. You also ask 
for estimates as to tax which will be realized d the present fiscal year 
under existing law, also if the bonded period is extended, also if the tax be 
increased 10 or 20 or 30 cents per gallon with extension at the same time. 
A — . — to your first and second questions, as to receipts, please see Table 


In answer to your third — see Table II, and in auswer to your fourth 
question see Table ITI, closed. 

In answer to your other questions you are informed that the number of 

distilleries in the United States mashing 100 bushels or over Ba day 
operation during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1893, was 204, and that the 
number mashing less than 100 bushels per day was 1,413. 

It is estima that the tax from sources which will be realized the 
present fiscal year under existing law is $150,000,000; that if the bonded 
riod be extended the receipts would be about $140,000,000, and that the bonded 
period cus Ap if the tax be increased 10 cents per puo the receipts 
would be $150,000,000; if increased 20 cents per gallon, 8159, 000, 000, and if in- 
creased 30 cents per gallon, #168,000,000. 

It is estimated that the increased collections as to high wines or cologne 
spirits will be in proportion to the increase in the rates of tax less some re- 
duction on account of increased use of substitutes for ethyl alcohol in the 
arts and manufactures erases Sig ag upon the increased cost of this article by 
reason of the increased tax. It is believed that as to bourbon and rye whis- 
kies the increase of 10 cents per gallon tax would about offset the loss dur- 
ing the year growing out of the extension of the bonded period. The quan- 
tity of bourbon and rye whiskies forced out of bond last year was 12,850,000 

lons, and it is estimated that under existing law the quantity will this 
year be even larger, as the Lp in warehouses of two to three year old 
spirits July 1, 1893, was 3,871,632 gallons ter than the quantity of such 
spirits in warehouse July 1, 1892. Hence, it is reasonable to infer t if the 
bonded od were extended for one or more years these spirits would not 
be withdrawn during the year, resulting in a reduction in the receipts for 
the year of at least $10,000,000. 

The above estimates are based upon the assumption that the act increas- 
ing the rates of tax operates during the whole fiscal year. To determine, 
therefore, the actual increase under this estimate during the fiscal year, 
it will be necessary to take only such fractional part thereof as is the frac- 
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tional part of the year which may elapse after the taking effect of the act. 


For instance, if the act should become operative elp 1, 1894, one-fourth of 
the increased revenue herein given is all that could be expected. 
Respectfully yours, 
JOS. S. MILLER, Commissioner. 
Hon. ASHER G. CARUTH, > 
House of Representatives, Y 
TABLE L 
Answer to second question. 85 
Year ending June 30— Receipts from 
spirits other Total whisky 
; than bourbon from bourbon 


Answer to third question. 


Bourbon and rye whiskies—tax paid in 


Year ending June 30— taxable gallons. : 


* Forced out of bond. 


TABLE III. 


` 


Year ending June 30— 


Answer to fourth question. 
Quantities in taxable gallons exported. 


Mr. BRETZ. Mr. Chairman, I hail with pleasure the near ap- 
proach of the hour when the great American Congress will vote 
toin part emancipate the people of this country from an unjust 
system of taxation. My happiness is all the more complete be- 
cause the bill and amendments are going to pass both branches 
of Congress and be signed by the Executive. If what I am about 
to say would delay for an hour n of the Wilson bill and 
the income-tax amendment I would not utter a sentence in de- 
bate, but the time for a vote is fixed and its slow march can not 
be hastened. 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to direct whatI have to say in this 
debate to the 5 amendment imposing an income tax, and 
I hope I may ardoned if I review briefly some of the coun- 
tries now collecting taxes off of the wealth of their people in- 
stead of 1 it off of the poverty of their people. 

England has an income tax ever since George III, in 1798, 
except from 1816 to 1842. In 1816 the law levying an income 
tax was repealed, but was reénacted in 1842 under the leader- 
ship of Sir Robert Peel for the purpose of repairing the defi- 
ciency then in the revenue, to meet the current expenditures, 
and also for the purpose of enabling the Goverment of England 
to make some reforms for the hageni of commerce and manu- 
factures in the Kingdom—the exact purpose for which it is 
sought to be enacted in the United States. The protectiveidea 
has run taxes so high and so oppressed the consumers and poorer 
class of people that this country finds itself confronted with a 
state of affairs such that some radical reform is needed and is 
5 by the oppressed and tax-ridden people of this coun- 

ry. 

The expenditures of this Government have grown so great and 
the exactions so pressing that its burdens can not much longer 
be borne by the people upon what they consume and the accumu- 
lated wealth of this country practically escape taxation. Instead 
of taxing a man on what he consumes, as he is now, an income 


tax will tax him upon what he has accumulated, and I know of 
no better or more just way of levying and collecting taxes than 
upon a man’s accumulated wealth. 


The wealth of land, like the wealth of this country, has 
always opposed an income tax, and we find all along from the 
beginning of the collecting of income taxes in England the sub- 
ject of its repeal 1 discussed, but the people seem stronger 
et te powers of wealth, and it still stands on the statutes of 

ngland. 

It is a system of taxation subjected to more vicious assaults 
than most any other kind of taxation. It has survived more 
storms and bitter attacks by the wealth of every country which 
has ever had it, than any other system of taxation, and has sub 
dued the cyclones of attack better than any other system of taxa- 
tion, because it is based upon the eternal principles of right. It 
makes us bear the burdens of taxation according to our accumu- 
lated wealth. The history of it in England shows that it has 
gone down at times, but rose again and asserted its right to tax 
a man’s ability rather than his consumption. 

Our friends who oppose an income tax say they are opposed 
to it because it is inquisitorial in its character. Grant that 
it is inquisitorial, what State in this Union but that has a sys- 
tem of taxation that is inquisitorial? Every State has a system 
of taxation levied upon what a man is worth, ascertained by 
an assessor who goes from house to house and requires every 
man over 21 years of age to answer under oath touching every- 
thing in the nature of property owned by him. He is required 
to list for taxation everything he has of value, and must state the 
exact amount of all moneys and other securities he sss, SO 
that on every assessor's blank every man’s financial standing is 
clearly exhibited and that blank at once becomes public prop- 
hf for the inspection of any person desiring to know the finan- 
cial standing of every other man. 

What more inguisitorial could any system of taxation be than 
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the one now in force in every State in the United States? 
What greater hardship or injustice is it to a man to require him 
to state under oath what he is worth and what property he pos- 
sesses and the value of it, for State and local taxation, than it 
is for the purposes of national taxation? What more inquisi- 
torial is one than the other? Weare told that an income tax 
would subject many business men to exposure and 1 le their 
business, by exposing their capital and their profits. Y, is not 
that exactly what is being done in every State for State and local 
taxation? Why, sir, the manufacturers and loan agencies resort 
daily to the tax duplicates and assessment blanks of every man 
in the country they have dealings with to ascertain his finan- 
cial standing. 3 

Not only that, almost, and so far as I know, every manufac- 
turer of agricultural implements and machinery, either himself 
or through his authorized agent, sis jaro every farmer desiring 
to purchase a binder or any other of machinery to make 
ant sign on the back of the note he executes what is called a 
„property statement; ” that is to say, before the manufacturer 
wil sell to the farmer he must not only know what he has been 
assessed with for the purposes of taxation, but he must also have 
the statement on the back of the note he holds signed by the 
maker as to the amount of property and its character the maker 
has exclusive of all his debts, and if he makes a false statement 
as to the amount of his property he is liable to a criminal pros- 
ecution, 

What greater exposure of a man’s financial standing and credit 
could you think of than that undergone by the people every day 
in the year? No, Mr. Chairman, that does not seem to be the 
real reason for opposing an income tax. The real reason is the 
rich men and corporations do not want a law passed that would 

uire them to bear their share of taxation. It is the same old 

fight that has always been made and will always continue to be 
made against the payment of taxes. Wearewilling that every- 
body else shull pay taxes and bear the burdens of government, 
but we do not want to pay any. Too many of us want the bless- 
ing without the burdens. e want to escape. It is so nice, 
you know, if we can make somebody else carry the load and let 
us go unburdened. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, we are told that an income tax is a pre- 
mium upon perjury! Is it possible that the rich are more likely 
to perjure themselves in order to escape the payment of tax than 
the man with five hundred or a thousand do worth of prop- 
_ erty? Do you mean to say that such would be the case? Are 

we to understand by that that you doubt 4388 own integrity? 

Is it possible that the richer a man grows the less reliable is his 

oath? Do you mean for us to so understand you? But, Mr. 

Chairman, [ intended to say something more about other coun- 

tries which impose an income tax. I have said that England 

has had some kind of an income tax since the reign of George 

III, excepting between 1816 and 1842. I can not go into detail 

as to these taxes, but refer to them more to show that other 

countries believe in requiring the wealth of the country to bear 
its just share of the burdens of taxation. 
varia has had an income-tax law upon her statutes ever since 

October, 1848. The Grand Duchy of en has levied an income 
tax since 1886, and in 1891 spn a levy of 2} per cent collected 
5,723,754 marks, and in 189293 with the rate reduced to 2 per 
cent, she collected 4,530,123 marks. Bremen has had anincome- 
tax law on her statutes since 1848, ranging from 1 per cent in 
1848 to 4 per cent in 1893, which shows that thelaw must be pop- 
ular among the penne. can not undertake to give the amounts 
collected for a number of years back, but for 189293, Bremen 
collected 3,225,053 marks. Austria has had an income-tax law 
ever since the beginning of the nineteenth century, with the 
exception of the time between 1829 and 1849. In 1892 Austria 
eollected from incomes a tax amounting to $10,000,000. 

Italy for many years has had an income-tax law, and in 1892 
collected about 345,000, 000 from that source. Switzerland also 
collects taxes upon incomes. But, Mr. Chairman, it is not nec- 
essary to cite other instances and countries that impose income 
tax upon the wealth of their people, but let us for a short time 
look at our own country when we had such a law. OnJuly1, 1862, 
Congress d an income-tax law graduated in the following 
manner: On $600 and under $10,000 the rate was 3 per cent, and 
all over $10,000 was taxed at 5 per cent. 

In 1864 we collected $15,000,000 in that way. In March, 1865, 
the law was amended and the 3 per cent levy was raised to 5, 
and the 5 per cent was raised to 10 2 7 cent, and under that le 
the Government collected $21,000, for the year 1884-65, an 
for the year 186566 the collection amounted to $60,547,882, and 
for 1865-67 the collection was something over $57,000,000. In 
March, 1867, the law was amended by increasing the exemption 
from taxation from $500 to $1,000, and fixed a rm rate of 5, 

r cent on all incomes over $1,000. As amended, there was col- 

ted for the year 1868, $32,000,000; for 1869, something over 
$25,000,000, and for the year 1870, $27,000,000. 
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Tt l be amiss here to say that the law was fast becoming 
unpop among the men of wealth who had large incomes, 
and they began to cry down the law and demand its repeal. It 
will also be remembered that after the close of the war the Re- 

ublican party was in its halo and was in full possession of all 
e of the Government and counted within its fold almost 
every man of wealth, and those who had not yet allied them- 
selves with the Republican party were fast uniting with it; so 
that in March, 1867, when the law was amended, as before stated, 
the pressure of the combined wealth was so great on Congress 
that a proviso was tacked onto the amendment providing that 
the whole income-tax law should be repealed in 1870. 

But the friends of the measure rallied again, and through the 
instrumentality of Hon. David A. Wells, who was the special 
commissioner at that time, the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, an act was passed in July, 
1870, extending the law one year longer, but the rate was re- 
duced to 24 per cent and the exemption was raised to $2,000. 
But the irresistible force of combined wealth was still at work, 
when most of the people were at work trying to repair some of 
the destruction of war and had but little time for thought or to 
give attention to legislation, and on June 26, 1871, the law was 
repealed by a vote of 26 to 25 in the Senate and a vote of 105 to 
104 in the House; and the wealth of the country was set 
free from taxation and its burdens shifted to the of the 
masses, where it has remained ever since, but I hope it will not 
remain so very much longer. 

During the existence of this law there was collected from in- 
comes $347,220,897.86. Without the income-tax law that amount 
would yet remain the poor man’s legacy, to be made up by him 
under the system of a protective tariff. Mr. Chairman, no ex- 
planation I can offer of the reasons why such persistent efforts 
were made to secure the repeal of the law, and why such a stub- 
born fight is boing made now by the multiplied millionaires and 
men of large yearly incomes, and the corporations, inst the 
reénactment of another income-tax law will speak so plain asthe 
result of the operations of that law, and for that reason I shall 
incorporate in my remarks a letter of the Secretary of the 
Treasury giving in detail the operation of that law by States 
and Territories from the time of its passage to the time of its 


es 

t is as follows: 

Letter from the Secretary of the , transmitting statement of the 
amount of revenue derived from the income tax from 1863 to 1873. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
. Washington, D. C., December 18, 1898. 
Str: I have the honor to transmit herewith the statement of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue showing the amount of tax derived from income 
from all sources, under the income-tax law of 1862, for the years 1863 to 1873 
inclusive, called for in Senate resolution of the lith instant. 


Vv respectfully, 
* si J. G. CARLISLE, Seeretary. 
Hon. ADLAI E. STEVENSON, 
President of the United States Senate. 


Statement showing the Srom income tax under the law of 1862, by States 


and Territories, from 1863 to 1873. 
_ 1863. 
Personal From co: 
States and Territories. “se rations.” | Total tax. 
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$10, 901. 72 
_ 2,449.45 


———— ! ꝓ— 4 — — —— 8023, 630, 14 $4,599.59 | $211,386.92) 8839, 616. 65 
dic 6, 102. 04 163, 444. 65 29,475.18 | 1, 388,825, 25 | 3,580,745. 08 

Sere nee eee Sees Beh pre 204, 050. 26 33, 912. 80 504. 13 
TFF . Sse 27, 950. 40 83, 639. 71 
5 455,741. 26 | 1, 580,935.28 | 2, 045, 678. 54 1 15 2 50 E ta bees trier vy E 8 8 15 

cers and employees 4 S ——— 696, 181. 71 8 10,761.19 Mai wri ys tae A 10.814: 94 
455, 741.28 | 1,889, 995.28 | 2,741, 858.25 New Hampehirs-. easel Ba BLS ATEO 

New Jersey. 664, 573. 23 190, 844. 57 860, 660. 74 

1864. New Mexico... S se 18, 860: 40 

6, 136, 321. 07 2,899; 829. 68 9, 106, 254 00 


1, 614, 881.46 515, 162. 40 2, 199, 567. 67 

Mh laLa E 824. 35 

8, 274, 547. 70 5, 166, 223. 55 

387. 260. 82 551, 816, 22 
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58, 739. 53 220. 91 

20, 955. 70 960, 58 

15, 700. 21 700. 21 

Wisconsin 158, 900, 24 11 718 15 — 8 
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1 . 8,519, 527: 00 | 29, 223, 225. 02 
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Georgia 4 32, 

Minois i774 
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038, 00 


wien 89, 651.40 
8 8.08531 

— , 296, 087. 20 400, 433. 50 

. 82' 622.48 91, 688. 33 
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This total includes $452,550.09 tax collected on income of 1863 under the 
joint resolution of July 4, 1964, which was not include in the aggregate of 
tax collected on income heretofore submitted. 
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Statement showing receipts from income taz, eta Oontinued. 
RECAPITULATION BY YEARS. 


. $455, 741.26 | $1, 589, 935. 28 
14,799, 313.88 | 3, 656, 244. 79 
1805 20, 400, 671.69 | 8.519, 527. 00 
1808 60, 547. 882. 43] 8,716, 881. 91 
1807 57, 040, 640. 67 7, 943, 796. 69 
1808 32,027, 610.78 | 8, 384, 428. 18 
1809 25, 025, 068.86 | 9, 204, 824. 40 
1870. 27, 115, 046, 11 9, 551, 301. 09 
1871 _- 14,434, 949.39 | 3,940, 438.81 
1872.. — 8,416, 685,87 | 5, 725, 611.26 |. 
bg pea 8,927,252.76 | 1,017,517. 14 
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Tote). -5- 5-0 <. sen cee<-n-- 347, 220, 897, 86 


Now, Mr. Chairman, an analysis of these tables will show why 
the law was repealed and why New York, Massachusetts, and 
Pennsylvania are opposing the passage of the bill now. And for 
the purpose of comparisons, I will take three of the best agri- 
cultural States at that time, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri, and 
compare’ the amounts collected from these States with the 
amounts collected from the three Eastern States thatat that time 
poa and still possess more individual and corporate wealth 

han any other three States in the Union, and, by the way of pa- 
renthesis, receive more of the bounties resulting from a protect- 
ive tariff than any other three States in the Union. 

The first year the law was in force, 1863, the three Eastern 
States paid on their individual and corporate wealth 51,539, 216.65 
and the three agricultural States paid on their individual and 
corporate incomes 386,026.89. For the next year, 1864, the three 
Eastern States paid $11,393,100.35, and the three Western States 

d $1,420,498.22. For 1865 the three Eastern States paid $17,- 
$53,222.72, and the agricultural States paid $1,744,201.02. For 
1866 the three Eastern States paid $40,454,589.53, and the West- 
ern States paid $7,083,510.06. This seems to be the high-water 
mark reached upon the income-tax collections, For 1867 the 
three States containing the wealth paid $37,250,821.42, while the 
three Western States paid $5,280,403.09. This year for the first 
time there seems to beareportof the number of persons assessed, 

and for the States I am comparing the number is as follows: In 
Illinois there were 15,349: Indiana, 5,122, and in Missouri, 4,531; 
Massachusetts, 23,572; New York, 57,425, and in Pennsylvania, 
1.825. 

Ape the year 1968 the three Eastern States paid 822.321, 176.96, 
while the ons Western paid only $3,225,235.58, Again, thenum- 
ber affected by the law was reported, and following out my com- 
ison I find in illinois 16,369 persons were assessed, Indiana 
5,094, and Missouri had 4,642, while the other three stood 
thus: Massachusetts, 21,687; New York, 53,670, and Pennsylva- 
nia had 29,239 persons assessed. These statistics show conclu- 
sively where the wealth of this country was as far back as 186768, 
years after the war, made so in so shorta time by means 

of a protective tariff much lower then than now. 

If in so short a time they began to accumulate such wealth in 
such great a number, what must be their accumulation of wealth 
now, thirty years after the war, with a protective tariff growing 

her and higher? 

ut, Mr, Chairman, to return to my comparisons. For the 

ear 1869 the said States paid as follows: Eastern, $18,565,512.04; 
Western. $3,565,099.90. For 1870, Eastern, $19,939,025.37; West- 
ern, $3:253,437.42. For 1871, Eastern, $11,951,744.63; Western, 
$965,855.13. For 1872, Eastern, $8,298,812.37; Western, $859,- 
237.47. For 1873, the last year the law was in existence, the 
Eastern States paid $3,743,952.69, and the Western $129,841.24, 
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and for the entire period of the existence of this law the three 
Eastern States paid into the Treasury of the United States the - 
sum of $193,311,205.73, and the three Western States paid $27,- 
613,346.02 a difference of $165,697,859.71. Thus it will bs seen that 
when you tax what a man has accumulated and piled up in 
wealth, rather than what he consumes, we see the effect it will 
have upon the tax contributors of this country. 

Mr. rman, why should a man oppose an income tax, un- 
less he is against such a law, because he does not want to share 
his just proportion of the burdens of Government support? Is it 
true that the wealth of this country desires all the comforts and 
protection of a free Government, with all possible assurances of 
protection to life and property, and then refuse to contribute to 
the support of that Government that guarantees their safety? 
Are you gentlemen of wealth so unpatriotic as to drink of the 
cup all its sweets and hand to your fellow-man, who has been 
less fortunate in life in accumulating wealth, the dregs of that 


cup? 

Why, Mr. Chairman, there are millions of men in this coun- 
try who would welcome the opportunity of paying an income tax 
if mey: only had the amount of income this bill declares a man 
must have Millions of men will hail 


fore he can be assessed. 
with satisfaction the payment of a 2 per cent income tax ona 
$4,000 annual incomeif they only had it. Millions of homes now 
occupied by patriotic men and women would be made happy and 
cheerful if you but taxed them upon what they are worth rather 
than upon what they must consume. You tax a man’s energy 
rather than his worth, and youimpair that man and render that 
home desolate; but if you will but tax his wealth and let free his 
muscle and his energy, nothing but death will prevent an Amer- 
ican man or woman from being happy and without the constant 
fear of starvation and desolation. 

Mr, Chairman, that is what is the matter now; we have taxed 
and taxed the many for the benefit of the few, all the time im- 
poverishing the millions to enrich the few. God never made a 
nation of people more patient and more oe to bear oppres- 
sion than the American people, but there is a limit even to the 
poaae and suffering of an American man or woman, and we 

ve about reached that limit, I hail with welcome the demand 
of the American people that the accumulated wealth of the land 
shall be taxed, and that he who hath much shall give and he 
who hath but little shall aire accordingly. Mr. Chairman, we 
will not be deterred from doing our duty because some man says 
an income tax will be a premium upon perjury, that if we pass 
the law some rich man will swear falsely to escape taxation. 

Pass the law and let the rich men swear falsely if they dare, 
and that same God-fearing and country-loving people now ask- 
ing that delayed justice be done them will see to it that the pen- 
alties of our criminal laws are applied without let or hindrance 
to the man whose greed for wealth is so great that he would 
blacken his soul before God and man to escape the payment of a 
2 per cent tax upon his income. Mr. Chairman, the ambition of 
my life will be in part satisfied when I reach that long-deferred 
time when I can record my vote for the passage of this bill and 
amendments, ud applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to 8 the original text. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the amendment of 
the gentleman from Maine: 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend the bill H. R. 5442 as follows: 
Insert “ three“ in place of eight in line 8, page 83; in line 19, on page 84; 
in line 19, page 35. 
Also, by striking out all after the words “thirty-six months,“ in line 90. on 
36, down to and including the words “seventy-two months,” in lines 41 


am 

‘Aud alao by inserting “three” in lieu of six“ in line 23, on page 35 and 
line 48 on page 37. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman, the object of my amendment 
is simply to reach the question of the bonded period—that, and 
nothing more—leaving the question of the amount of the tax on 
whisky to be determined by another amendment. My amend- 
ment proposes to leave the bonded period precisely as it exists 
now under the law; in other words, it proposes that the maxi- 
mum bonded period shall be three years, and that the maxi- 
mum for regauging shall also be three years. I repeat that in 
this respect my amendment leaves the law precisely as it now is. 

This question of extending the bonded period has been before 
Congress at least six times since I have occupied a seat in this 
body, the whisky syndicate having insisted repeatedly that the 
bonded period should be extended from three to five or eight 


ears. 

The pending amendment of the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. MCMILLIN] proposes to extend the bonded period from 
three years to eight years. I desire simply to say that I am 
1 to such extension. Three during which the 


whisky is aging, and during which the evaporation is going 


| 
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on at the expense of the Government is a sufficient period to 
t such a peculiar favor as this. The proposition now to add 
five years more to this bonded period is destructive to revenue. 
It is practically a loan by the Government to the whisky dis- 
tillers for five years, without interest. We can safely leave the 
bonded period as itis now, without any further privileges to 
this special interest. And especially ought we to do thisin 
view of the necessities of the Government. 
Mr. BOATNER. Would it not be better to reduce it to one 


ear? 5 

7 Mr. DINGLEY. I should prefer one year to three; but so 
long as the period has been extended to three years and has con- 
tinued at this period for years, Ldo not propose now to disturb 
it. Iam opposed, however, to extending the time, and for that 
reason I have presented an amendment, which covers simply 
that point and no more, leaving the question of whether or not 
the tax shall be increased to come up separately; and I trust 
that my amendment at least may be adopted. 

Mr. PATE. It you strike out section 31, will it not leave the 
bonded period just as it is? 

Mr. DINGLEY. I think not. I think thereislanguagsinall 
those sections that affects the question of the bonded period,and 
you have got to reach every one of them. 

Mr. TATE. I have proposed to strike them all out. That is 
my amendment. 

r. DINGLEY. I propose to cover 2 this question of 
the bonded period, not to complicate it with the question of 
the increased tax. 

Mr. TUCKER. Is not the amendment of the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. TATE] divisible, and if the House votes up that 

rt of the amendment, refusing to extend the bonded period, 

Soa not the gentleman gain the same result? 
Mr. DINGLEY. Ithink the amendment does not cover all 
the sections. The word “eight” is found not only in the sec- 
tion to which the gentleman from Georgia offersan amendment, 
but in other sections. I propose to strike out the word “eight” 
wherever it occurs and to insert the word “‘ three,” and to strike 
out the word six“ wherever it occurs, with reference to re- 
gauging, and to insert“ three,” and then strike out all that part 
of the bill which provides for a further allowance of shrinkage 
alter the term of thirty-six months has gone by. 

My object is simply to reach this question of the bonded pe- 
riod, and then we will approach the question whether the tax 
should be increased or not much more easily. If we complicate 
this question with the other, we shall be likely to fall between 
the two stools. I prefer, therefore, to separate the question, and 
that is the object of my amendment. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. The obiect of your amendment is to 
leave them in a condition where they will be subjected to all the 
ag eS on their business and get none of the benefits. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Oh, no: I simply propose to retain the bonded 
period as it has been for years, and there is no more reason for 
extending it than there is for extending the period for paying 
duties. Indeed, the whisky interest already has privileges that 
no other interest has on whose goods taxes are se poset It is 
given three years in which to pay its taxes, and all the time is 
given the benefit of the evaporation, which is increasing the 
value of its product. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Was the rate of taxation fixed in the 
law with reference to the delay in collection or not? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Gentlemen must bearin mind that this arti- 
cle of whisky is separated from all others, for the reason that 
the longer the extension of the bonded period the greater will 
be the increase of the value of whisky. Now, the Government 
is undertaking to bear the cost of that increase. 

Mr. BLAND. I offer an amendment which I wish to have 
read and to have pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. There are already as many amendments 
pending as are allowed under the rule. 

Mr. BLAND. Then I offer this as a substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN, There is a substitute pending. Will the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] give his attention? 

Mr. DINGLEY. My amendment is to the original text. 

The CHAIRMAN. That would not be in order until the other 
amendments are disposed of. 

Mr. DINGLEY. If there are other amendments to the origi- 
nal text, porian they precede mine. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will state the parliamentary 
situation. The gentleman from Georgia Mr. TATE] offers an 
amendment tothe amendment, The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
OUTHWAITE] offered a substitute for the amendment to the 
amendment, and his substitute will be first in order to be voted 


upon. 
Mr.OUTHWAITE. Mr. Chairman, I amsatisfied that the tax 


Ought to be increased to that extent. The question has not been 


considered by the committee as carefully as it should be, and 
therefore I withdraw my substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
substitute. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I understood that the substi- 
ture was withdrawn. 

Mr. HALL of Minnesota. I object to the withdrawal of the 
substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is made. It can only be with- 
drawn by unanimous consent. The question is upon the substi- 
tute, and upon that debate is exhausted. 

Mr. TUCKER. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. TUCKER. I desire to know whether the amendment of 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. TATE] tothe pending amend- 
ment is divisible? 

The CHAIRMAN. - The Chair will decide that question when 
it shall be reached. The question now is upon the proposed 
substitute. 

Mr. MONEY. Lask that the substitute be reported. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the substitute pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The substitute was again read. 

The question being taken upon the proposed substitute, the 
Chairman declared that the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr, OUTHWAITE. I call for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 42, noes 87; so 
the substitute was rejected. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, is it in order to offer another 
substitute now? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks it would be in order to 
offer a substitute for the amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. BLAND, Ioffer the substitute I send to the desk. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Does not my amendment come in now, Mr. 
Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. As the Chair understands, the gentleman 
from Maine offers that as an amendment to the text. 

Mr. DINGLEY. It is. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is already one amendment pen 
to the text, the amendment of the gentleman from Georgia, an 
this is offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] as 
a substitute for the amendment to the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Provided, That after the expiration of the three years’ bonded period the 
owner of any whiskies may have an extension of the time for the payment 
of the tax thereon by paying into the Treasury of the United States the cost 


estimated by the Secretary of the Treasury that would be incurred by the 
owner of such whisky for its exportation and reimportation. 


Mr. BLAND. Lask one moment to explain that. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, the object simply is to provide 
that the amount of the money expense incurred by the owners of 
whisky, under the rules of the Treasury Department allowing 
them to export and reimport whisky, may be paid into the Fed- 
eral Treasury and the whisky remain in the country. In other 
words, as the law now stands whisky may be exported and may 
remain away as long as the dealer deems proper to keep it ina 
foreign country, and then be reimported, and all the cost thatis 
incurred by him in that Fe pens goes to private parties. 

Now, why not, under the law, permit the whisky to remain in 
this country by allowing the owner of the whisky, under thees- 
timate of the Secretary of the Treasury as to the cost of its expor- 
tation and reimportation; to pay that money into the Federal 

as part of the revenue ofthe Government? The Govern- 
ment would then obtain as revenue the cost of these changes, 
whereas now it loses it all. Leave the bonded period at three 
years, as it is, but let this extra cost that is put upon the whisky 
go into the Federal Treasury. It seems to me the Govern- 
ment ought to have this revenue. This provision will work no 
possible hardship to the owner of the whisky, and it will bring 
a revenue into the Treasury. 

a ö Task that the amendment be again 
reported. i 

Mr. HEPBURN. I desire to ask the gentleman whether he 
has any information as to the quantity of whisky exported and 
reimported. I have heard the statement made that that practice 
was resorted to frequently in order to postpone the payment of 
the tax. My information is that there is but an inconsiderable 
quantity, only a few thousand gallons, exported. This threatis 
one of the expedients adopted by the whisky ring of this coun- 
try, but the alleged reasons for it have no foundation in fact. 
There is really but little whisky exported to avoid the tax. 

Mr? BLAND. Tam not informed as to the amount of it, but I 
understand that at times there are large amounts exported, and 


The gentleman asks leave to withdraw his 
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eT the Government ought to have the revenue when it is 
expo and reimported, instead of having the money go, as it 
goes now, into the hands of private parties. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Let me say, Mr. Chairman, that the loss 
of revenue by this proposed extension will be fourfold the reve- 
nue that will come into the Treasury in any such way. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will again report the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was again read. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chairman, where does that come 
into the bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman offers it as a substitute for 
the amendment of the gentleman from Georgia, and it will come 
in where his amendment would come in. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Let the amendment of the gentleman 
from Georgia be again read, so that we may see what shape it 
will leave the bill in if it be adopted. 2 

The CHAIRMAN, It is a substitute for these sections of the 
bill. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. It must come in at some point of the 
bill 


The CHAIRMAN. It will come in where these three sections 
are, and they have already been read. 
Mr. MONTGOMERY. Willitcome in before them or after 


them? 

The CHAIRMAN. If they are stricken out and this is adopted 
asa substitute, the Chair supposes that they will go out of the 
bill and this will take their place. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Then it would be a very imperfect 
measure with only that substitute in place of those sections. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that as my amend- 
ment is designed to perfect the text as it stands, and not to strike 
out, the vote should be taken on that amendment first before tak - 
ing. a vote on striking out. 

he CHAIRMAN. The Chair would hold that'a motion to 
porfect the text would be in order before a motion to strike out. 

Mr. DINGLEY. And is-not the pending amendment of the 
gentleman from Missouri a motion on striking out? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman did notoffer it as a motion 
to strike out. The Chair simply stated that as what would be 
the effect if the substitute were adopted. 5 

Mr. DINGLEY. Well, my suggestion is that my amendment, 
being to perfect the text and not to strike out, the vote should 
first be taken upon the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Properly speaking, the substitute would 
be first voted upon, but there is a rule which is always enforced, 
that the text must first be perfected before a motion to strike 
out is in order. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Precisely. And that is the rule that I in- 
voke now. 

The CHAIRMAN. After the text is perfected then a motion 
to strike out is in order, and the Chair intended to submit the 
amendment of the gentleman [Mr. DINGLEY] before the amend- 
mentof the gentleman from Goma et TATE], but if the gen- 
tleman from Maine insists that the effect of the substitute would 
be to strike out, then the vote will be taken on his amendment 
before it is taken on the substitute. 

Mr. DINGLEY. That is what I ask. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, there seems 
to be some misunderstanding about the amendment of the gen- 
omaa from Missouri [Mr. BLAND], so I will ask that it be again 
read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will again read the amend- 
ment. While it is being read the Chair asks attention to this 

int. If the adoption of the substitute of the gentleman from 

issouri [Mr. BLAND] would have the effect to strike out these 
three sections of the bill, then the amendment of the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] should be voted on before the vote 
is taken on the substitute, because the text ought to be per- 
fected before the motion to strike out is submitted. The gen- 
tleman from Kentucky asks that the proposed substitute of the 
„ from Missouri be again read and the Clerk will re- 
port it. 

The substitute was again read, as above. 

The CHAIRMAN. e Chair does not think the adoption 
of that substitute would strike out these three sections.. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I desire toask the gentleman 
from Missouri whether it is his purpose to leave the eight-year 

riod in the bill and to make his amendment in addition to 

at? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. That seems to be the intention. 

Mr. DINGLEY. If that is the intention, it is a very strange 


8 g 
The CHAIRMAN. . The question, then, will be taken òn the 
substitute offered by the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a parliamentary 
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inquiry. If a substitute offered by the gentleman from Missouri 
is adopted with the three sections to which the amendment of 
the gentleman from Georgia applies, will they remain in the 
bill or go out? 

Tho CHAIRMAN. TheChair thinks they would still remain 
in — bill. There is no motion in the substitute to strike them 
out. e 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Itwould still be in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks so, and then it would 
be 8 by the amendment of the gentleman from Maine. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. If that amendment is adopted, the result 
would be to give to them the right to let their whisky stay in 
bond under the extension of the bonded period. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks this would be incon- 
sistent; but it is an amendment that the commiteee may vote 
for if it sees fit todoso. The question is on the substitute. 

The question was taken, and the substitute was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The questionnow will be upon the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY], 
which the Clerk will report. ` 

The Clerk proceeded to report the amendment. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Is this offered as a substitute? 

Mr. DINGLEY. No, sir; it is offered as an amendment to the 
text of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to say that this would 
be an amendment in the third degree if it was considered as an 
amendment to the amendment, but it is offered as an amend- 
ment to perfect the text before the propositionof the gentleman 
from Georgia to strike out is submitted to the committee; be- 
cause the amendment offered by the gentleman from Georgia is 
to strike out the three sections. The question will now be taken 
on the amendment of the gentleman from Maine, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The amendment was reported. i 

Mr. DINGLEY. Allow me simply to say that all this amend- 
ment proposes to do is to— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maine has occupied 
five minutes before on this amendment, but if there be no objec- 
tion he will be permitted to proceed. 

Mr. DINGL The proposition is to strike out of this bill 
the provisions for the extension of the bonded period beyond 
that provided by law, leaving it at three years, as it is now. 

The CHAIRMAN. There are five minutes for debate remain- 
ing against that amendment, and the Chair recognizes the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chairman, on this amendment of 
the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEyY] I simply desire to 
say that its effect is exactly opposite to the purpose of that which 
is offered by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. TATE]. Now, I 
say to the committee, that if you intend to retain this hardship 
of an insufficient bonded period, if you object to the proposition 
offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND], that the 
bonded period be extended and the money which this indus 
is being compelled to pay now for the exportation of Whiskys 
be pe into the Treasury, instead of to foreigners, I shall, so far 
as I am concerned, vote for the amendment of the gentleman 
from Georgia, which keeps the tax at 90 cents. We should at 
least do the manly thing by saying to the distillers that if we 
will give them no relief from this unjust hardship we impose 
upon them we will not increase their taxes. 

If you intend to force upon them this penalty of $4 or % per 
barrel for exporting their ve A and refuse to permit them to 
keep it here, but compel them to keep it abroad 3 paying this 
penalty to foreigners, then do the manly thin, pe vote for the 
amendment of the gentleman from Georgia and say to these peo- 
ple that we will not be guilty of exacting more taxes from them 
so long as we refuse to remove this unnecessary and unjust hard- 
ship Which results not only in loss to them, but to the Treasury 
also $ 


Do gentlemen understand what they are doing? They are 
simply compelling those engaged in this industry who can by 
exporting their whisky obtain an unlimited bonded period to 

y foreigners ocean freight, insurance, and warehouse charges 
instead of allowing them to keepitat home and spend this money 
with our own people. You propose to increase the tax and re- 
tain this restriction of the bonded period, which is as silly and 
in practice as inefficient as it is unjust. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Do not they get that 10 cents back when 
they sell the whisky? Do they not get 10 cents additional? If 
the tax is increased from 90 cents to a dollar, there is 10 cents 
additional, which they get back. 

Mr. MONTGOME They are not getting it back now. 
They are selling 8 1 0 5 — less than the price of production 
and compelled to do so because the market is overstocked an 


these people can not get the money to pay a 500 per cent tax in 
advance on an article for which there exists no demand. At 
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this very time, Mr. Chairman, the men engaged in this indus- 
try, recognized by this Congress to be taxed, but it seems for 
no other purpose, are paying $90,000,000 revenue—paying 
almost one-fourth of the Government’s expenses; yet you refuse 
to give them this relief unless they get it by the payment of the 
cost and undergoing the trouble of exporting. The gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] talks about diverting the revenue. 
I will say to him that he can get out of the taxation of this or any 
other article no more money than the market requires for con- 
sumption. There is one thing you can not do. You can not 
force these men to make whisky and put it in bond which they 
can not sell or export before the taxes are due. 
Here the hammer fell.] 

r. GEARY. Mr. Chairman, I regret that Ican not support 
the Wilson bill because it is not in accord with the platform 
and teachings of the Democratic party and is a violation of our 
promises made to the people in 1892. 

For many years the position of the Democratic party on the 
question of tariff has been misrepresented and misunderstood. 
Our opponents diligently, in season and out of season, contended 
that ours was a free-trade party, more foreign than American, 
and hostile to the interest of the American laborer and manu- 
facturer, and they have been aided in this misrepresentation by 
the speeches and declarations of gentlemen who, while osten- 
sibly Democrats, were entirely at variance with the mass of the 
party and not in accord with its platforms when they preached 
the doctrine of free trade. I think that this elementof the party 
have done more in the past to 1788 the return of the Demo- 
cratic party to power and now that it is in power will do and are 
doing more to insure its defeat than all the efforts of the Repub- 
lican party. They have always been a stumbling block in the 
way of Democratic progress. There is no more room for a free 
trader in the Democratic party than there is for a protectionist 
of the McKinley school. 

Between the sentimental, impractical doctrines of the free 
traders, with their attendant destruction of American industries, 
and the protective policy of the McKinley bill, which adopts a 
tariff rate practically prohibitive in many instances, thus sub- 
decting the consumer of domestic products to the mercy of the 
American producer and permits the exaction from the consumer 
of increased prices, which inure solely to the benefit of the man- 
ufacturer, is a broad middle ground, occupied by the national 
Democracy, which, limiting tariff taxes to the wants of govern- 
ment, would by just reductions on the necessaries of life reduce 
the cost of the same to American consumers, and yet within the 
limits 6f such taxation for revenue only would protect and en- 
courage all legitimate American industries and uphold and pro- 
tect the labor in this country employed in such undertakings. 

A tariff for revenue, with incidental protection to American 
industries, has always been the policy of the Democratic party, 
together with the other just declaration that the luxuries and 
not the necessities of the people shall bear the heavier rates; 
and when reductions can be made, they shall be made first and 
greatest upon the latter and not the former. 

That the Democratic party has been in favor of protecting and 
encouraging American manufactures and industries is proven 
by the declarations of every man who ever held the Presiden- 
tial office as a Democrat since the days of Jefferson, and in fact 
such has been the policy of every leading American statesman, 
and the wisdom of such course is best exemplified by the rapid 
growth and progress of our people under the influences of such 
a system. 

Mr. Webster, the great expounder of the Constitution, said: 

I defy the man in any degree conversant with the eye nt in any 809 7 — 
acquainted with the annals of this country from 1787 to 1789, when the Con- 
stitution was adopted, to say that protection of American labor and indus- 
try was not.a leading, I might almost say the leading motive, South as well 
as North. for the formation of the new Government. Without that provi- 
sion in the Constitution it never could have been adopted. 

Mr. Madison, the leader of the Convention which framed the 
Federal Constitution, declared that it was then understood that 
customs were to form the principal revenue of the new Govern- 
ment, and that incidental protection would result from the laws 
thus raising revenue. (Jour., 515.) 

In that Convention when the report of the committee on de- 
tail was under discussion, Mr. Randolph moved to amend what 
is now section 7, Article I, and which then read, ‘‘All bills for 
raising money be“ by adding the words for the purpose of rev- 
enue,” and the motion was lost. 

Mr. Madison, in discussing the motion, said: 

The word revenue was ambiguous. In many acts, particularly in theregu- 
lation of trade, the object would be two-fold. The raising of revenue would 
be one of them. How could it be determined which was the primary or pre- 
dominant one, or whether it was necessary that revenue should be the sole 
object in exclusion even of other incidental effects? When the contest was 
first opened with Great Britain their power to regulate trade was admitted, 
a. seed to raise revenue rejected. An accurate investigation of the sub- 


afterward proved that no could be drawn between the two cases. 
* * In levying 


indirect taxes, which it seemed to be understood were to 


cipal revenue of the new Government, the sum to be raised 
would be increased or diminished by a variety of collateral circumstances 
influencing the consumption in general—the consumption of fore and of 
domestic articles—of this or that particular species of articles, and even by 
the mode 5 collection which may be closely connected with the productive- 
ness of a tax. 


The very first legislative act passed by the First Congress 
under the Constitution and approved by Washington, was a tariff 
act to raise revenue for the support of the Government, the 
discharge of the debts of the United States, and encouragement 
and protection of manufactures.” 


JEFFERSON, MADISON, AND JACKSON. 


Thomas Jefferson, in his second message, spoke of the duty of 
Congress: 
To protect the manufactures adapted to our circumstances. 


When the question of disposing of the surplus revenues was 
arresting public attention, and the suggestion was made to dis- 
pense with some part of the customs duties, he said: 


Shall we suppress the imposts and give that advantage to foreign over our 

domestie manufacturers. 
Again he said: 

The general inquiry now is, shall we make our own comforts. or go with- 
out them at the will of a foreign nation. He, therefore, who is now t 
domestic manufactures must be for reducing us either to a dependency upon 
that nation or to be clothed in skins and live like beasts in caves or dens. - I 
am proud to say that I am not one ot these. Experience has taught me that 
manufactures are now as necessary to our independence as to our comforts. 
The prohibiting duties we lay on all articles of foreign manufacture which 
prudence requires us to establish at home, with the patriotic determination 
of every citizen to use no foreign article which can be made within our- 
selves, without d to difference of price. secures us against a relapse 
into foreign dependency. : A 


In 1809 he wrote: 


My own idea is that we should encourage home manufactures to the ex- 
2 125 our own consumption of everything of which we raise the raw ma- 
terials. 


form the 


In 1817 he was elected a member of the Society for the En- l 


couragement of Domestic Manufactures, and in his letter of ac- 
ceptance said: + 

The history of the last twenty years has been a significant lesson for us 
all to depend for necessities on ourselves alone, and [hope twenty years 


more place the American hemisphere under a system of its own, essen- 
tially ble and industrious and not neding to extract its comforts out 
of the eternal fires raging in the Old World. 


President Madison, in a special message to Congress in 1809, 
said: 

It will be worthy of the just and provident care of Congress to make such 
further alterations in the laws as will more especially protect and foster the 
several branches of manufacture which have been recently instituted or ex- 
tended by the laudable exertions of our citizens. 


Again in 1815: 


But there is no such subject that can enter with ter force and merit 
into the deliberations of Congress than consideration of the means to pre- 
serve and promote the manufactures which have sprung into existence and 
obtained an unparalleled maturity throughout the United States during 
the period of the European wars. This source of national independence 
and wealth I anxiously recommend, therefore, to the prompt and constant 
attention of Congress. 


In a letter in 1828 he says: 


It is a simple question under the Constitution of the United States whether 
“the power to regulate trade with foreign nations,” as a distinct and sub- 
stantive item in the enumerated powers, embraces the object of encourag- 
ing by duties, restrictions, and prohibitions the manufactures and products 
of the country. And the affirmative must be inferred from the following 
W f the phrase to regulate trade de ht in th 

1, e me: 0 e p trade must sought e 
general use of it; in other words, in the objects to which the power was 
F to be applicable when the phrase was inserted in the 

nstitution. 

2. The power has been understood and used by all commercial and manu- 
facturing nations as embracing the object of encouraging manufactures. 
It is believed that not a single exception can be named. 

This has been particularly the case with Great Britain, whose commer- 
cial vocabulary is the parentof ours. A primary object of her commercial 
re tions is well known to have been the protection and encouragement 
of her manufactures. 

4. Such was understood to be a proper use of the power by the States most 
Evers S manufacturing industry while re! g the power over their 

ore rade. 

5. Such a use of the power by Congress accords with the intention and ex- 
pectation of the States in transferring the power over trade from themselves 
to the Government of the United States. 

6. If Congress have not the power it is annihilated for the nation;a policy 
without example in any other nation. 7 

7. If revenue be the sole object of a legitimate impost and the encourage- 
ment of domestic articles be not within the power of regulating trade, it 
would follow that no monopolizing or unequal regulations of foreign na- 
tions could be counteracted, etc. 

8. That the encouragement of manufactures was an object of the power 
to regulate trade is proved by the use made of the power for that object in 
the first session of the First Congress under the Constitution, when amo: 
the members present were so many who had been members of the Feder 
Convention which framed the Constitution, and of the State conventions 
which ratified it; each of these classes consisting also of members who had 
opposed and who had espoused the Constitution in its actual form. Itdoes 
not appear from the printed proceedings of Congress on that occasion that 
the power was denied by any of them. And it may ba remarked that mem- 
bers from Virginia in particular, as weil of the auti-Federal as the Federal 
per did not hesitate to propose duties, and to suggest even prohibitions, 

favor of several articles of her production, By onea duty was proposed 
on mineral coal, in favor of the Virginia coal pits; by another, a duty on 
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hemp was proposed, to encourage the growth of that article, and by a third, 
a pronioition even of foreign beet was suggested as a measure of sound 
icy. 


Andrew Jackson, in 1824, wrote: 


It is time that we should become a little more Americanized, and, instead 
of feeding the paupers and laborers of England, feed our own. 


In a letter dated June 12, 1824, published in Niles’ Register, 
page 245, he says: 

Heaven smiled u and gave us liberty and independence, That same 
Providence has blessed us with the means of national mdence and 
national defense. If we omit or refuse to use the gifts which He has ex- 
tended to us we deserve not the continuation of His blessings. He has filled 
our mountains and our plains with minerals, lead, iron, and copper, and 

ven us a climate and soil for the growing of hemp and wool. These being 

grand materials of our national defense, they ought to have extended to 
them adequate and fair protection, that our own manufactories and laborers 
may be placed on a fair competition with those of Europe. 


In hissecond annual message as Presidentof the United States 
he said: 


The object of the tariff is objected to by some as unconstitutional. 

The power to impose duties on imports — pute belonged to the several 
States. The right to adjust these duties with a view to the encouragement 
ot domestic branches of industry is so comple identical with that power 
thatitis difficult to suppose the existence of the one without the other. 
The States have dele; their whole authority over imports to the Federal 
Government without tation or restriction, saving the very inconsiderable 
restriction relating to their ction laws. This authority having thus 
entirely from the States, the right to exercise it for the purpose of 

tection does not exist in them; and consequently if it be not possessed 

the General Government it must be extinct. Our political system would 
thus t the anomaly of a poopie stripped of the t to foster their 
own industry and to counteract the most selfish and estructive policy 
which might be adopted by foreign nations. This surely can not be the 
case: thisindispensable power thus surrendered by the States must be within 
the scope of the authority on the subject hak oem y delegated to Congress. 

In this conclusion I am confirmed as well by the opinions of Presidents 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe, who have each repeatedly 
recommended the exercise of this right under the Constitution, as by the 
uniform practice of Congress, the continued acquiescence of the States, and 
the general understanding of the people. 


That part of his message on manufactures was referred to the 
Committee on Manufactures in Congress, and both the majority 
and minority report of that committee indorsed his utterances 
relating to the constitutionality of protection of the American 
industries. : 

Mr. Mallory, who presented the report of the majority of the 
committee, said: 

The committee are gratified to have the opinion of the President, clearly 
and neg cag oy that the tariff for protecting domestic industriesis con- 
8 ‘Government has oe and endeavored to 3 repeated 
legislative enactments a policy which has had the sanction of Washington, 
Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe. it has been sanctioned by the continued 
acquiescence of the States and the general understanding of the people. 


Mr. Menell, in presenting the views of the minority of the 
committee, said: 

With the President we also concur in the constitutionality of an adjust- 
ment of import duties with the view to the protection of ourown agriculture 
and manufactures. 


It would be difficult to frame a more direct, convincing, and conclusive ar- 
gument on that point than is presented in the message. 


The tariffs of 1816, 1824, 1828, and 1832 wereall protective tariffs, 
and all promoted the growth and prosperity of our common coun- 
. The tariff of 1832 was adopted under the first Administra- 
tion of Andrew Jackson and was approved by him and was the 
platform on which he was overwhelmingly reélected. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORMS. 


The Democratic platform of 1884, upon which Grover Cleve- 
land was elected President, declared the policy of the Demo- 
cratic party as follows: 

Knowing full well that legislation affect: the operations of the 88 
should be cautious and conservative in method, not in advance of public 
— aed msive to its demands, the Democratic But is pledged to 
revise the tariff in asp irit of fairness to all interests. But, in making re. 
duction in taxes, it is not proposed to injure any domestic industries, but 
rather to promote their healthy growth. From the foundation of this Gov- 
ernment taxes collected at the custom-house have been the chief source of 
Federal revenue. Such they must continue to be. Moreover, many indus- 
tries have come to rely upon legislation for successful continuance, so that 
ay — ol law must be at every step regardful of the labor and capital 

us involved. 

The necessary reduction of taxation can and must be effected without de- 
piring American labor of the ability to compete successfully with foreign 

bor and without im: lower rates of duty than will be ample to cover 
any increased cost o uction which may exist in conseq 
— 4 — rate of prevailing inthis country. Sufficient revenue to pay 

the expenses of the Federal Government economicaily administered, in- 
cluding ons, interest, and principal of the publicdebt, can be got under 
our present system of taxation from the custom-house taxes on fewer im- 


ported articles, bearing heaviest 
on articles of necessity. 


Mr. Cleveland, in his message to Congress of December 6, 
1887, interpreted this platform as follows: 

In a readjustment of our tariff the interests of American labor engaged in 

. manufactures should be carefully considered, as well as the preservation of 


our manufacturers. But the reduction of taxation demanded should be so 
— — as not to necessitate or justify either the loss of employment by 


San ie eee of his wages. 
Under our present laws more t n40 articlesare subject to duty. Many 
of these do not in any way compete with our own man and many 


nence of the 


on articles of luxury and bearing lightest 


are hardly worth attention as subjects of revenue. A considerable reduc- 
ae can be made in the list. 


y 
to the eost of liying in every home, should be A apran 
condition, not a theory, which contronts us. Relief from this condition may 
involve a t reduction of the advantages which we award our home pro- 
ducers, but the entire withdrawal of such advantages should not becontem- 


plated. 
The question of free trade is absol irrelevant, and the persistent 


claim made in certain quarters that our efforts to relieve the people from 
unnecessary and unjust taxation are schemes of so-called free traders is 
mischievous and far removed from any consideration of the public good. 


This declaration affirmed the continued policy of the party to 
be not free trade but incidental protection limited by the amount 
of revenue needed for the wants of Government economically ad- 
a as not necessities, to bear the burdens of tax- 
ation. 

In 1888 the Democratic pois readopted the platform of 
1884, with an addition which emphasized its devotion to the in- 
terests of labor. It provided: 

The Democratic party will continue with all the power confided to it the 
struggle to reform these laws in accordance with the pledges of its last plat- 
form, indorsed at the ballot box by the suffragesof the people. 

Our established domestic industries and enterprises should not and need 
not be endangered by the reduction and correction of the burdens of taxa- 
tion. On the contrary, a fair and careful revision of our tax laws, with due 
allowance for the difference between the wages of American and foreign 
labor, must promote and encourage every branch of such industries and en- 


terprises by giving them assurance of an extended market and steady and 
continuous overations. 

In the interests of American labor; which should in no event be neglected 
the revision of our tax laws contemplated by the Democratic party should 
promote the advantages of such labor by cheapening the cost of the neces- 
saries of life in the home of every workingman and at the same time secur- 
ing to him steady and remunerative employment. 


In his letter of acceptance, dated September 26, 1892, Mr. 
Cleveland, in exactly the same line, stated— 

We wage no exterminating war aj t any American interests. We be- 
lieve a readjustment can be accomplished in accordance with the principles 
we es without disaster or demolition. Wecontemplatea fair and care- 
ful distribution of necessary tariff burdens rather than the precipitation of 
e 
ning the destruction or of Ami interests. em 

The platform of 1892 merely reaffirmed the doctrine “that Gov- 
ernment had no power to levy and collect taxes except for pur- 
F only,“ and denounced Republican protection as 
a fraud. 

Does the Wilson bill conform to the declarations of Democratic 
policvas hereinbefore declared? Is it a tariff for revenue? Does 
it reduce first in the necessities, and last and least on luxuries? 
I think not; and because of these departures from the Democ- 
racy of Jefferson, Jackson, and Cleveland I can not support it. 

It does not raise the needed revenue, but on the contrary it 
creates n deficit of about $70,000,000 in the amount usually col- 
lected by customs and less than was provided for in the 
bill; we are told we must raise this amount by internal-rev- 
enue taxation. Without discussing the income tax, which isa 
justand opie system of taxation, and yet one never approved 
of by the Democratic party, it is sufficient to say that the con- 
ventions of 1884, 1888, and 1892 never contemplated such a change 
in our tariff system as would produce such a deficit or make 
necessary the resort to some other form of taxation. If either 
convention had contemplated such a result they would have sug- 
gested the mode of providing such deficit, and the gentlemen who 
now claim that the people demand an income tax would not 
have omitted from the platform a declaration of such great 
popularity and one which would have been so beneficial in their 
candidacies. 

The silence of the convention is the best argument that no 
such radical change was contemplated or thought necessary. It 
will not do to assert that a deficit under the prohibitive effects 
of the McKinley bill, if continued in force, was not thought 
possible, for early in 1892 it became evident that such would be 
the result ere the close of the fiscal year 1893. 

This bill does not meet the expectations or promises of our 


party. 

With a charming disregard of the promises of the party it cuts 
the luxuries as well as the necessaries, and lays a heavier hand 
relatively upon the former than the latter. 

We Democrats in California accepted the platform and the 
declarations of the President as correctly defining the policy of 
our party, and promised oar people that while those engaged in 
the production of necessaries would not enjoy all the advantages 
of former tariffs, yet that the reduction would not be so great as 
to place them at the mercy of foreign producers, while those 
engaged in producing luxuries would not be disturbed, as the 
Government needed and would need all the revenues derived 
from such sources; and among luxuries we classed those articles 
which the world over are classed as such, and by all civilized 
Governments, including free-trade England, are recognized as 
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the. proper subjects of tariff taxation. In this list are always 
found spirits, wines, and fruits, ete’ - 

It was on this. interpretation of on pokey that we carried 
California for the Democratic ticket, the present bill does 
not keep faith with our people. 

According to the report of the majority of the Ways and 
Means Committee reductions aggregating over $15,000,000 haye 
been made on articles of luxury, as follows: 


Havana and other foreign cigars and leaf tobacco 83, 303, 207 
SAORI Ss So ota poe nck kan heise ea ee etna es E toe Teen 1, 276, 990 
On laces and embroiderles .-<--+---+------ — 8,075,779 
On silks and silk plus hes = 
On kid gloves and jewelry 
On ostrich feathers, downs, artificial flowers, ete - 
On opium for smoking ——— 
On plate glass and chſna ware 
On paintings and statuary . nunnien 
On perfumery, cosmetics, and fancy articles for smokers. 
. prunes, raisins, figs, lemons, and oranges 


icies, and it is reflected in a letter from Mr. W. F. Bailey, a 
prominent merchant in my district, who writes as follows: 
GALESBURG, ILL., January 29, 1894. 

My DEAR GEN. Post: I co tulate you on your speech comparing the 
conditions under the varying Administrations Judging from the brief ex- 
tracts, the whole must be very interesting reading to business men who so 
keenly feel these changing conditions. 

It it was Henry Clay who said the day would come when manufac- 
turers and business mèn would regret having placed their business inter- 
ests in the care of any political party, for thetr success or failure would h 
on the sutcess of the ty. The questions of tariff and currency should 
eliminated from the field of politics. 

0 0 0 0 g é. 0 

It is useless for me to depict to you the effect of the stretching forth the 
magical wand in the hand of the President. The struggling hosts of the 
Egyptians under the waters of the Red Sea isnothing to becompared to the 
business interests of the country floundering under the waves of the Dead 
Sea of Free Trade. You told me once that members of Congress were too 
glad to be told what their constituents wanted. I think it would be safe to 
write over the Speaker's desk in Congress and the Senate these words: 

“LET THE TARIFF ALONE.” 

Write them on every step, and desk, and tower, and stone of the Capitol. 
Write them on the sidewalks, on the streets, on the public conveyances. 
Write them in letters that cover the heavens and ill them at night, 
and I will guarantee that no constituent north of Mason and Dixon’s line 
will erase one of them. 

Another sentence that will meet the approval of the rank and file is: 

“ISSUE NO BONDS.” 

Imagine a merchant selling his wares without profit and keeping up his 
Store expenses, finding himself running short and off his hoten to the 
bank forthe N of getting money to pay expenses, and yet where is the 
difference in policy? Is not the Government cutting off its revenues and 
issuing bonds to meet expenses? A 

0 0 9 9 0 $ 0 


Yours, truly, 5 a 


While the ad valorem clause on, still wines will enable the 
foreign winemaker to enter his wines at any price he pleases, 
presumably the old price that prevailed before we abolished ad 
valorems on still wines, 5 cents per gallon, and we lose another 
$1,170,000 on this item. 

Woolen goods, which are needed by everyone and are neces- 
saries, after giving the manufacturer raw materials, pay, 30 
to 40 per cent; raisins and other dried fruitsfrom 10 to 30. The 
necessity higher than the luxury. Cotton goods with free raw 
materials for the manufacturers, pay from 30 to 40; silks, laces, 
and velvets from 20 to 50. 

The tariff on barley and hops, used almost exclusively by 
brewers, is reduced in amount $555,000, and then this wise com- 
mittee contemplated an increased tax on beer, or else an inter- 
nal-revenue tax on wine to supply the deficit. Foreign bran- 
dies are reduced 70 cents per gallon, and domestic is taxed 10 
cents more per gallon to insure the American parne the tax. 
Thave not time to make further comparisons on this line to show 
that the committee has violated the party's rule of reform, and 
has not taxed luxuries or reduced on the necessaries, as was 
promised. 

The bill is not a Democratic tariff bill. It is about one-half 
free trade and the other half protection of the McKinley type, 
and neither is Democratic. 

It is said I must support this measure because it originated 
with a Democratic committee. [ must support Democratic 
measures, but the fact that this originated with a Democratic 
committee, if it is nota Democratic measure nor in keeping mip 
my pledges to my people, does not compel my support. I di 
not agree to accept the decision of six men; or eleven, who went 
behind closed doors in its preparation and after presenting it to 
the House of Representatives practically denied the right to 
offer amendments to the bill or the right to question the cor- 
rectness of the measure to their fellow-Democrats, and my peo- 
ple did not send me here with such instructions. They expected 
me to keep my pledges made to them, and that I ine:nd doing. 

If free trade and high protection are Democratic doctrines— 
if the necessaries are to be taxed as much or more than luxuries — 
then I am not a Democrat. I made no promise to support such 
a measure when I asked my people to support me, but on the 
contrary declared my opposition to such legislation. 

It is said that California will be greatly benefited by this law 
because it gives San Francisco free oa and a reduced rate in 
iron, but I can not understand how San Francisco can ba bene- 
fited and all the other industries of the State impaired. San 
Francisco can only grow as the State grows, and must suffer 
when the industries of the interior suffer. 

Free coal.is a benefit, but of iron Iam not so sure. Isawhere | y 
yesterday a sampie of iron ore from Shasta, in my district, that 
was pronounced superior to any in Pennsylvania, and I think 
California and San Francisco would be more enriched by devel- 
oping those mines than by buying foreign ore. We must de- 
velop all of California's industries and stand together if we would 
make our State as great as she ought to and will be. I have no 
idea this bill will ever become a law, as I look for the Demo- 
cratic Senate to so alter and amend it that when it returns to 
the House of Representatives it will command the support of all 
Democrats. 

Believing Iam doing whatis my duty to my people and my 
State and keeping the promise my party and myself made to the 
poops of California, I must oppose this measure. 

r. POST. Mr. Chairman, at this stage of the discussion I 
wish to take up the time of the committee for one moment in 
order to put in the RECORD and to impress upon the House the 
opinion of the business men of the country with_reference to 

e pending measure. There is but one opinion among business 
men with reference to the proposed revolution in economic pol- 


W. F. BAILEY. 


The CHAIRMAN. Debate is exhausted upon the pending 
amendment. 

mr McCREARY of Kentucky. I move to strike out the last 
word, 

The CHAIRMAN. There are already two amendments pend- 


ing. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Lask unanimous consent that 
I may have two or three minutes only. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I object. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I want to ask the gentle- 
man 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is not in order. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. You have had ten minutes more time on 
your side than we have had on this side. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Ihave not had ten minutes 
of debate upon the pending proposition, 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Your side has had ten minutes more 
than this side. I was talking to the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. CARUTH]. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I hope that the gentleman 
will allow me to ask a single question of the gentleman from 
Maine, who offered this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks 
unanimous consent for how much time? 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Two and a half minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Unless there are two and a half minutes 
on this side 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman must state whether he ob- 
jects or not. Is there objection? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I withdraw the objection. ; 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. As Iunderstand, the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY], pro- 
poses to confine distillers to the present bonded period of three 
ears. 

Mr. DINGLEY. In that respect my amendment continues 
the law just as it is now. 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. And the bill as reported b 
the Committee on Ways and Means extended the bonded HA 
to eight years. If the amendment just offered by the gentleman 
from Maine should become a law it will unquestionably be a 
great hardship on a number of distillers in the United States, 
and especially in my own State. : 

Mr. CARUTH. It will bring to them bankruptcy and ruin. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. By the extension of the bonded 
5 to eight years men who are engaged in this industry will 

enabled to go on with their business; but if the amendment 
be adopted reducing it to three years it will cause the winding 
up of a number of distillers in this country and will cause a great 
reduction in the amount of money received under the internal- 
revenue laws of the country. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Whyshould the owners of whisky be allowed 
an extension of five years in which to pay their tax, while the 
owners of no other product, either imported or domestic—the 
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owners of no other Property taxed in this country—are granted 
any such extension? 

. MCCREARY of Kentucky. Why is it that you impose a 
tax of $1 a gallon on whisky while you do not impose such a tax 
on any other product? And thero is no other product in the 
United States which pays as much as $160,000,000 into the Treas- 
ury annually. 

r. ELLIS of Kentucky. I call attention also to the fact that 
no other article on which an internal-revenue tax is levied pays 
that tax until the article goes into consumption. We et 
ask for this product the privilege which is allowed to other arti- 
cles. 

Mr. DINGLEY. But this 1 is kepi in bond for the pur- 
pose of aging, and improving in value. You propose to allow it 
to be so kept for eight years. ; 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. The public are interested in the 
production of pure whisky. 

or the hammer fell. 

e question being taken on the amendment of Mr. DN LRV, 
there were—ayes 81, noes 75. 

Mr. CARUTH and others called for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. MCMILLIN and Mr. DINGLEY 
were appointed. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
105, noes 80. 

So the amendment of Mr. DINGLEY was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. TATE] to strike out 
the three sections named in his amendment. 

The question 7 8 put, : 

The CHAIRMA . The noes seem to have it. 

Mr. TATE. I call for a division. 

Mr.COCKRAN. Irise toa point of order. It is utterly im- 

ible to understand the proceedings now going on, as it has 

n to understand those of the last five minutes. I ask that the 
amendment upon which the question is nowabout to be taken be 
read from the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. Theamendmenthas been reported. Itis 
a very long ons, proposing to strike out three long sections. 
They can only be reported again by unanimous consent. f 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I presume a statement of their effect will 
be sufficient. 

Mr. COCKRAN. I should prefer a statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state the point of the 
amendment if that is desired. The gentleman from Georgia 
moved an amendment to strike out sections 29, 30, and 31 of the 
pending amendment known as the internal-revenue bill. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Will the Chair state the subject-matter 
of those three sections? 

The CHAIRMAN. They relate to the bonded period. 

Mr. McMILLIN. The effect of the amendment is to leave the 
tax at 90 cents per gallon instead of $1 as proposed by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

The CHAIRMAN. If these sections be stricken out the law 
on that subject will stand asitis. The Chair will not submitthe 
question until order is restored. (A pause.) The pending ques- 
tion now is upon the motion of the gentleman from Georgia to 
strike out the three sections which have been indicated, 
amended as they have been by the amendment of the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY], which has been adopted. 

Mr. OATES. Will the Chair state the effect of the amend- 
ment which has been adopted—just what it is that will be stricken 
out—not the whole thing, but the substance. 

The CHAIRMAN. If these three sections be out of the bill 
the law on the subject, as the Chair understands, will be left as 
it is at present. 

Mr. OATES. And what will be the effect as to the bonded 

riod? 
ane BOATNER. Is not the effect of the amendment of the 
gentleman from Maine to continue the bonded period at three 

ears? 

The CHAIRMAN. That would be the effect. 

Mr. BOATNER. And if we adopt these three sections as thay 
stand in the bill as amended by the gentleman from Maine, the 
bonded period will be three years and the tax will be $1 a gal- 
lon? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the understandin 

Mr. MONEY. I rise to a question of order. 


of the Chair. 
n the disorder 


here I was not able to hear the statement made by the Chair. 
I desire now to be informed what will become of the amendment | n 
of the gentleman from Maine if the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Georgia should prevail? 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment of the gentleman from 
Maine has been inserted inthe text of these three sections. 
Of course, if those three sections should be stricken out, the 


5 goes with them; and the present law will stand as 


is. 

Mr. OATES. If the sections be retained, the duty on whisky 
will be 81 a on and the bonded period three years. 

The C IAN. That is the understanding of the Chair. 

Mr. MONEY rose. 

TheCHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
mas ger rise? 

Mr. MONEY. For information. Members on this side of the 
House desire information as to the construction to be put upon 
the explanation of the Chair. We desire to know whether the 
amendment of the gentleman from Maine would fall if the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Georgia should be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will direct the Clerk to report 
the amendment, and the gentleman from Mississippi can then 
see the effect of it. 

Mr. MONEY, It is not understood on this side of the Cham- 
ber, I will say, because there are diverse opinions as to whether 
the amendment of Mr. DINGLEY will fall if the amendment of 
the gentleman from Georgia be rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will direct the Clerk to read it. 

Mr. MONEY. It is upon the reading of the Clerk that we 
disagree. We should like to have a statement from the Chair 
in regard to that question. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment of 
the gentleman [rom Georgia. 

The Clerk again read the amendment of Mr. TATE. 

Mr. KYLE. A 8 inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. KX LE. I want to understand this proposition. As I un- 
derstand now, the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Maine, which has been adopted by the committee, restores the 
law as it now is and fixes the bonded ponas at three years. If 
the amendment ofered by the gentleman from Georgia be 
adopted it will leave not only the tax but the bonded period as 
fixed now by law. If the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Maine prevails, and the bill is agreed to as it is now, it 
leaves the bonded period at three years and the tax at $1 a gal- 
lon. That is the way I und AnA it 

Mr. DINGLEY. I think the gentleman is under some misap- 

rehension. I will state the parliamentary situation simply as 
understand it. 

The amendment which I have offered, and which has been 
adopted by the committee, was simply to the text of the bill as 
reported by the committee, relating to internal-reyenus taxa- 
tion. It strikes out the word eight“ wherever it occurs, and 
inserts “three,” three years being the bonded period under the 

resent law. It strikes out the word “six” and inserts the word 
three,“ three years being the regauging period under the 
present law. It also strikes out all of that portion of section 31 
which relates to wastage for thirty-six months or three years. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. ill the gentleman from Maine yield tome 
for a minute? 

ae DINGLEY. I think I will make my statement before I 
yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maine declines to 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. I wanted to make a suggestion. 

Mr. DINGLEY. What is the suggestion of the gentleman? 

Mr. GOLDZIER. I suggest to the gentleman from Maine that 
he cause to be read his amendment that we have just adopted. 
I think that will give us all needed information. 

Mr. DINGLEY. That would involve the reading of a large 
number of sections. I can state all that has been done by my 
amendments. They are simply to the text of the bill repor 
in the form of an amendment to the revenue bill by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. That amendment provided for a 
bonded period of eight years, and for a regauging period of six 


ears. 

I have simply in my amendment stricken out the word“ eight” 
referring to the bonded period wherever it occurs, and inserted 
the word“ three,“ which is the present bonded period provided by 
law, and wherever the word six“ has occurred, I have stricken 
that out and inserted the word“ three,“ making the regauging 
period the same as the present law. I have not touched the 
question as to whether the tax shall be 90 cents or 81. That is 
to be covered by another amendment that may be hereafter of- 
fered. : 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Do you touch the question of leakage or 


ot? 

Mr. DINGLEY. I leave as much as the law provides now, up 
to thirty-six months, or three years. Leakage is covered up 
to thirty-six months. I ieave that just as the present law is. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. You cut off the four additional gallons 
allowed in the bill? 
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Mr. DINGLEY. Certainly, I cut off all the allowance of leak- 
age at the end of thirty-six months, and leave the law just as it 
stands now. 

Mr. TAWNEY. If this amendment is adopted as amended, 
the law will be as it at present stands, will it not, the gentleman 
from ke 15 TATE] having withdrawn his modification? 

Mr. DINGLEY. The gentleman asks me if it will leave the 
law just as it stands now. It will leave the law just as this bill 
provides it, with all after the thirty-six months cut off. 

Mr. OATES. I rise to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. OATES. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be in order, and I 
can not be in order while standing in front of the desk. Yet, 
there is so much confusion that I can not hear a word which is 
being said if I remain at my seat. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is well taken. The 
Chair has endeavored to have gentlemen cease conversation, but 
it seems impossible to get them to do so. 

Mr. DINGLEY. A single word with reference to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. TATE], and its proba- 
ble effect, as I understand it. The gentleman eee 
out all the section of the bill as reported by the Committee on 
Ways and Means relating to this subject, which, of course, 
covers those sections which have been amended by the commit- 
tee in accordance with my amendment, and to provide supy 
that there shall be a tax of $1, instead of the present law, which 
is 20 cents. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. He has withdrawn that, leaving the 
present law on that subject. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Now, what I suggest to the gentleman from 
Georgia Mr. TATE] is this: There may be some question as to 
how the amendment, if adopted by the House, would leave the 
bill. It would certainly leave the three-year bonded period just 
as provided by the amendment which has already been adopted 
by the House; but the query as to whether simply declaring that 
the tax shall be so and so, without adding to that a provision 
that the tax shall bs imposed and collected in the manner now 
provided by law, may not leave an ommission that would prove 
to be a fatal defect in the law. It seems to me that the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. TATE] and its effect, 
sọ far as the bonded period is concerned, is not any different 
from the amendment that I have already offered, only that he 
comes at it by striking out nearly all the bill as reported by the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Then as I gather from the remarks of 
the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY], it would be wiser to 
adopt the amendment of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. TATE] 
to strike out the whole 

jel EVERETT. Mr. Chairman,I rise to a parliamentary in- 

uiry. 
y The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. EVERETT. Iam oneof the most ignorant members in 
the House, as to the rules of the House. I am seeking to getin- 
formation. Several times on this side we have asked for the 
effect of the respective amendments. The Chair has said again 
and again, as the Chair did in the sugar debate, that he would 
direct the Clerk to read the amendments. That has been done, 
but that is not sufficient. We should some of us like to know 
what would be the effect of the adoption or rejection of the sev- 
eralamendments, and the Chair has informed us that we areas well 
able to judge for ourselves as the Chair is, as to what will be the 
result of the amendments. Now, I rise to inquire, Is there any- 
thing in the rules of the House to prevent the Chair informing 
us, after the amendmentsare read, what willbe the result? That 
is the question we are desirous to ascertain. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. DING- 
LEY] is stating as oauan and clearly as the Chair can what 
will be the effect. If gentlemen will listen to what he is saying 
the Chair thinks gentlemen will understand it. After the gen- 
tleman from Maine] Mr. DINGLEY] has concluded his statement, 
if it is desired, the Chair will repeat it as nearly as he can. 

Mr. ENLOE. A parliamentary ae f 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ENLOE. I would like to know if it is a part of the duty 
of the Chair to furnish understanding to gentlemen of the House 
who have not intelligence enough to understand the proceed- 


ings? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is no part of the duty of the Chair to 
state anything in respect to the arguments upon amendments. 
Gentlemen may differ as to what the effect will be. It is not a 
parliamentary question to ask the Chair to undertake to say 
what the effect of an amendment will be, except in a parliamen- 
tary sense, but not at all in a legislative sense. 

r. DINGLEY. If the Chair will pardon me, I suggest that 
the Clerk read section 29—— 
Tbe CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maine has the floor 


and if gentlemen will give him attention they will understand 
the effect of his amendment. 

Mr. McMILLIN. The gentleman expressed a doubt a moment 
ago that I think I can clear up, as to the effect of the amend- 
ments that have been adopted. I will do so by stating to the 
committee—— 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that the Clerk read 
section 29 as it would stand if the amendment of the gentleman 
from Georgia should be adopted, for that is all there will be in 
the bill onon of “ Vote!” “ Votel”} 

Mr. DINGLEY. Better understand what you are voting on. 
The gentleman from Georgia moves to strike out all of section 
29after the word warehouse,” and all of the remaining sections. 

Mr. TATE. No, the gentleman is mistaken. I have moved 
to strike out sections 29, 30, and 31 entirely. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maine should under- 
stand that the last request of the gentleman from Georgia was 
withdrawn. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I did not understand that the gentleman 
from Georgia had offered the amendment just stated by him. 
If that be adopted it will simply leave the bonded period as the 
law now provides, and will attain in another way the object of 
my amendment. It will also leave the tax at 90 cents a gallon. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. If the amendment of the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. 1 has been incorporated into the 
text of the bill, prevails, then the present law will stand with a 
tax of a dollar a gallon on spirits. If the amendment of the 
gentleman from Coors [Mr. TATE] prevails, then the present 
law will stand, not only as to its administration, but also as to 
the 90 cents a gallon tax on spirits. Therefore, it is a contest as 
to whether we shall collect thisadditional $10,000,000 of taxes on 
whisky, or whether we shall not, the committee having deter- 
mined not to adopt the extension of the bonded period. 

Mr. COOMBS. That is a mistake. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. DINGLEY. In other words, Mr. Chairman, if the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Georgia is adopted it makes the 
tax 90 cents a gallon; if it is defeated, then the tax remains ata 
dollar pr 4 775 57 as provided in the bill. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. The contest is ea oe between a tax of 90 
cents a gallon and a tax of a dollar a gallon on whisky, with the 
extension of the bonded period left out. 

ae MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer a sub- 
stitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. A substitute for what? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. A substitute for the amendment of the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. TATE]. 

1 5 CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the proposed sub- 
stitute. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the substitute. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman can not offer an amendment at this time. 
We were voting, and the gentleman from Georgia had asked for 


tellers. 

Ene CHAIRMAN, There has been no vote taken on the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. We were voting and the gentleman from 
Georgia had demanded tellers upon his amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is mistaken as to the 
status. There has been no vote on the amendment, 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chairman—— 

TheCHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I rise simply for the purpose of mak- 
ing A explanation of this substitute 

r. MCMILLIN. Mr. Chairman, the right to make a point 
of order against this proposition, if it should be objectionable, 
is reserved. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that if the gentleman 
from Kentucky desires to make any explanationit ought tocome 
after the proposed substitute is read. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. My only object in offering to make it 
now was to save the time which would be occupied in the read- 


ing. 
The CHAIRMAN. But would the gentleman then ask the 
House to vote on his proposition without having it read? The 
Clerk will read. 
The Clerk proceeded to read the substitute, as follows: 


SEC. 29. That on and after the passage of this act there shall belevied and 
collected on all distilled ts produced in the United States, on which the 
tax is not paid before that day, a tax of $1 on each proof gallon, or wine ee 
lon when below proof, to be paid by the distiller, owner, or person ha’ 
possession thereof, on or before removal from the warehouse, and within 
eight years from the date of the original entry for geroms in any distillery 

r special bonded warehouse, except in cases of withdrawals therefrom 


0 
without payment of tax as now authorized by law; warehousing bonds, cov- 
é the taxes on all distill 
5 
remain 
the distiller or owner of said 
tioned, however, for payment o 


ed spirits entered for deposit into distillery or 

bonded warehouse on and after the date named in this section and 
therein on the fifth day of the following month, shall be given b 

spirits as required by existing laws, condi- 

taxes at the rate imposed by this act and 
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before removal from warehouse and within t as to fruit brandy, 

from the date of the original gauge, and as oe — spirits from the date 
of the original entry for deposit. 

Sze. 30. n transportation and warehou bonds 

e Sean taxes on distilled spirits entered for deposit into distillery or 

ed warehouses prior to the date named in the first section of 

act, and on which taxes have not been paid shall con- 


8 that dat 
tinue in full force and effect for the time named in said bonds. henever 
the tax is paid on or after the aforesaid date, pursuant to the provisions of 
the warehousing, or transportation and warehousing bonds aforesaid, there 
shall be added to the 90 cents per taxable gallon an additional tax sufficient 
to make the tax paid equal to that. imposed by section 29 of this act. The 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue require the distillers or owners of the 
spirits to give bonds for the additional tax, and before the expiration of the 
ori, bonds shall prescribe rules and regulations for reéntry for deposit 
— 4 new bonds as provided in the first section of this act and conditioned 
for ent of tax at the rate im by this act and before removal of 
ts from warehouse, and within eight years, as to fruit brandy, fromthe 
date of the o ga and as to all other spirits from the date of the 
original entry for 8 The distiller or owner of the spirits may request 
nge of same prior to the expiration of six years from the date of the 
2 entry or 5 If the distiller or owner of the spirits fails 
or refuses to give the s for the additional tax or to reénter and rebond 
the same the Commissioner of Internal Revenue may proceed as now pro- 
vided by law for failure or refusal to give warehousing bonds on o; al 
entry into distillery or special bonded warehouse. 

SEO. 31. That whenever the owner of any distilled spirits shall desire to 
withdraw the same from the distillery warehouse, or from a special bonded 
warehouse, he may file with the collector a notice giving a description of the 
packages to be withdrawn and request that the distilled spirits be regauged; 
and thereupon the collector shall direct the gauger to regauge the same, and 
mark upon the package so regauged the number of gauge or wine gallons 
and proof gallons therein contained. If uponsuchregauging it shall appear 
that there has been a loss of distilled spirits from any cask or ago 
without the fault or negligence of the distiller or owner thereof, taxes sha 
be collected only on the ganner of distJled spirits contained in such cask 
or package at the. time of the withdrawal thereof from the distillery ware- 
house or al bonded warehouse: Provided, however, Thatthe allowance 
which shall be made for such loss of spirits as aforesaid shall not exceed 1 

gallon for two months, or b thereof; 1 for three and four 
months; 2 gallons. for five and months; 2} ons for seven and eight 
months; 3 gallons for nine and ten mae 1 5 — for eleven and twelve 
months; 4 gallons for thirteen, fourtesn, fteen months; 4} gallons for 
sixteen, seventeen, andeighteen months; 5 gallons fornineteen, twenty, and 
twenty-one months; gallons for twenty-two, twenty-three, and twenty- 
four months; 6gallonsfor twenty-five, twenty-six, and twenty-seven months; 
8 for twenty-eight, twenty-nine, and thirty months; 7 ons for 


y-one, thirty-two, and thirty-three months; 7 ons for four, 
thirty-five, and thirty-six months; 8 gallons for ty-seven, thirty-eight, 
thirty-nine, and forty months; & gallons for forty-one, forty-two, forty-three, 


and forty-four months; 9 gailons for forty-five, f -six, forty-seven, an 
forty-eight, months; 9%} ga ms for forty-nine, 7 £ one. and fifty-two 
Months; 10 gallons for fifty-three, fifty-four, fifty-five, and fifty-six months; 
10} gallons for fifty-seven, e aid mine, and sixty months; H gallons 
for sixty-one, sixty-two, Sixty- 8 tour, sixty-five, and sixty-six 
months; and 114 gallons for res aaron, sixty-eight, sixty-nine, seventy, sev- 
enty-one, and seventy-two months, and no further allowance shall be made: 
and provided further, That taxes may be collected on the quantity contained 
in each cask or package as shown by theoriginal entry for d. it into the 
Warehouse, or, as to fruit brandy, by the original gauge for which the owner 
or distiller does not request a regauge before the ni gee six years from 
the dateof original entry or ovided, also, the foregoing allow- 
ance of loss shall apply only to casks or packages of a capacity of 40 or more 
wine gailons.and that the allowance for loss on casks or packages of less capac- 
ity than 40 gallons shall not exceed one-half the amount allowed on 40- 
gallon cask or package; but no allowance shall be made on casks or packages 
of less capacity than 0 gallons: And provided further, That the f of such 
distilled spirits shall not in any case be computed at the time of withdrawal 
at less than 100 per cent: Provided further, That if spirits remain in bond 
after three years the owner shall pay into the Treasury the cost as estimated 
by the collector of internal revenue of exportation and importation. 


Mr. BYNUM (during the reading of the substitute). Mr. 
Chairman, I rise to a point of order. That is the same provi- 
sion that is proposed to be stricken out. 

The CHAIRMAN The Chair can not tell that until the propo- 
sition has been read. 

Mr. BYNUM. Well, it is the same proposition, and reading 
it simply takes up time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk must complete the reading of 
the proposition before the Chair can determine the question 
raised by the gentleman from Indiana. 

The Clerk resumed and completed the reading as above. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I make the point of order against that 
amendment that its effect issimply to compel this committee to 
vote again upon a proposition on which it has justvoted. It 
does not change in any respect any portion of this whole sub- 
ject, including two or t pages of the bill, butrequires the 
committee to vote again upon the matter which they have just 
voted upon in the amendment of the gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. DINeLEyY]. 

Mr. BYNUM. In addition to the point made by the gentle- 
man from Ohio, if it has any new matter in it, it should be offered 
as an amendment to the amendment. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana has correctly 
stated the position. If the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
MONTGOMERY] offers any new matter which is submitted in his 
so-called substitute as an amendment to the text of the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MOMInLIN], the 
Chair thinks it would be in order to vote upon that in order that 
the text may be perfected before the motion to strike out made 
by the gentleman from Georgia[Mr. Tarn] is submitted. If the 
gentleman desires to offer it as àn amendment to theamendment 
of the text, the Chair will entertain the amendment. 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. That is exactly what I propose: to do. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is in order as an amendment, but not 
as a substitute. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I desire to offer a substitute 
for the pending proposition. The effect of this substitute is to 
extend the bonded period from three to five years, and leave 
the tax at $1 per gallon. If we are going to increase the tax 
from 90 cents to $1, then we should increase the bonded period. 
from three to five years. I know from my association with many 
distillers that it is absolutely necessary, if we are going to in- 
crease this tax, that there be an increase of the bonded period. 
If we can not give them eight years, we ought to give them five. 
I preferred eight years, but that has been voted down. 

he CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky, as the 
Chair understands, desires to offer a substitute now for the 
amendment of the gentleman from Georgia—an amendment to 
that amendment. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Isimply desire to strike out 
of the bill the word“ three“ and insert tivo.” 

Mr. DINGLEY. That would not be in order. The commit- 
tee has already stricken out eight“ and inserted three.” 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I insist that it is in order, 
because I offer it as a substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair willhear one gentleman at a 
time. The gentleman from Maine makes the point of order, 
and the Chair will hear the gentleman on the point of order, 
and then he will hear the gentleman from Kentucky, but he 
can not hear two gentlemen at once. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I understand that the statement of the gen- 
pone from Kentucky to be that he strikes out the word 

ree. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I offer a substitute for sec- 
tions 29, 30, and 31. I was about to explain the effect of the 
substitute. The effect is to allow five years for the bonded pe- 
riod instead of three years, as provided in the bill as just changed 
by the adoption of the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY]. 

Mr. MOM . If I understand the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, he also limits the time during which evaporation shall be 
allowed for. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Ido. I make it conform to 
the gonen plan of allowing fivə years for the extension of the 
bonded period, and provide also for the increase of the tax from 
90.cents to $1. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Kentucky says that 
he desires to offer a substitute. The Chair can not rule upon 
the question as to whether it is a substitute or not unless it is 
read. The Chair has not heard it. The Clerk will report the 
proposed substitute of the gentleman from Kentuck, order 
that gentlemen may see whether it is identical with the matter 
amended by the amendment of the gentleman from Maine, or 
whether it is a different matter. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Before that is read. Is this offered as a 
substitute? Is it a motion to strike out certain sections and to 
present other matter? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that it is a sub- 
stitute for the amendment offered by the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. gran 
Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN.. It would not be voted upon until the text 
rfected. The Clerk will report the substitute. 

he Clerk read as follows: 

SEO, 29. That on and after the first day of the second calendar month after 
2323 ae Ba RE 
that 2 55 a tax of $1 on each proof gallon, or wine gallon when below proof, 
to be paid by the distiller, owner, or person having possession thereof, on 
1777. or apsaal bonded wate 
house, 8 in cases of withdrawals t! rom without payment of tax as 
now auth by law; warehousing bonds, covering the taxes on all dis- 
tilled spirits entered for 1 into distillery or special bonded warehouse 
on and after the date named in this section and rem therein on the 
fifth day of the following month, shall be given by the distiller or owner of 
said spirits as required by exis' laws, conditioned, however, for payment 
of taxes at the rate imposed by this act and beforeremoval from warehouse 
and within five years, as to fruit brandy, from the date of the original 
gango and as to all other spirits from the date.of the original entry for de- 

8 EC. 30. That warehousing bonds or transportation and 
cove: the taxes on distilled spirits entered for de 
pen näed warehouses or to the date nam 

act, and on which taxes have not been paid prior to that shallcon- 
tinue in full force and effect for the time in said 


the aforesaid d. 8 Wie rape 
the tax is on or after the ate, pursuant to the provisions 

the 8 or transportation and warehousing bonds aforesaid, there 
shall be added to the 90 cents per taxable gallon an additional tax sufficient, 


to make the tax paid equal to that imposed by section 29 of this act. 


Mr. TERRY. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. . 


is 


wareho bonds 
t into distillery or 
in the first section of 


Mr. TERRY. It occurs to me thatthe time of this committee 
should not be taken up by reading this bill over so many times. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Would not the only effect of this be to strike 
out the word three“ and insert five?“ 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is not in order. The Chair can 
not tell whether this is the same or not until it is read. 

Mr. DIN GLEV. I will ask the gentleman if it is not the 
same 

Mr. MoMILLIN. I will make a statement concerning it which 
I think the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. McCrEARY] will 
concur in as correct, from which the Chair and the House will 
see wherein it differs from the present language, 

The CHAIRMAN. Then would the gentleman from Tennes- 
see ask the committee to vote upon it without it being read? 

Mr. McMILLIN. Not if the Chair desires to have it read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The proposed substitute will be read; 
otherwise there will be controversy among members as to what 


itis. 
Mr. BYNUM. I desire to make this point of order to the 
Ə out. 


Chair, that this is simply a motion to st 
Mr. SPRINGER. I make the 
not in order until the amendment is read. 
Mr. BYNUM. An amendment to perfect the text would be 
in order; but this can not be offered as a substitute because it is 
not an amendment to perfect the text, and therefore it is not in 


order. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. It will only make—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair wants. to hear the gentleman 
from Indiana, but can not hear him on account of there being so 


much confusion. 


Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I desire to be heard upon the 
point of order. 

Mr. BYNUM. The motion of the gentleman from Georgia is 
simply to strike out different sections of the bill. There can be 
no substitute for that motion; and this is in the nature of an 
amendment to tho original section, and is not in order while one 


amendment is already pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair can not tell that until it is read. 
It will not be voted upon until the text is perfected. The gen- 
tleman is assuming that it is the same before it is read. 

Mr. BYNUM. No; I am simply saying that itis in the nature 
of an amendment. It shows that without being read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair holds that theamendment must 


be read. 
Mr. SPRINGER. I call for the regular order. : 
The Clerk resumed and concluded the reading, as follows: 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue may require the distillers or own- 
ers of the spirits to give bonds for the additional tax, and before the expira- 
tion of the o) bonds shall prescribe rules and regulations for reéntry 
for deposit and for new bonds as provided in the first section of this act 
and conditioned for payment of tax at the rate im d by this act and be- 
fore removal of spirits from warehouse, and wit five years, as to fruit 
brandy, from the date of the original guage, and as to all other spirits from 
the date of the original entry for deposit. The distiller or owner of the 
spirits may request regange of same prior to the expiration of six years 
from the date of the original entry or original gauge. If the distiller or 
owner of the spirits fails or refuses to give the bonds for the additional tax 
or to reénter and rebond the same the Commissioner of Internal- Revenue 
may proceed as now provided by law for failure orrefusal to give warehous- 

bonds on original entry into distillery or special bonded warehouse. 

EC. 31. That whenever the owner of any distilled ts shall desire to 
withdraw the same from the distillery warehouse, or from as bonded 
Warehouse, he may file with the collector a notice giring à escription of 
the packages to be withdrawn and u st that the distilled spirits be re- 
gauged; and thereupon the collector shall direct the gauger to regauge the 
same, and mark upon the kage so regauged the number of gauge or wine 
gallons and proof gallons thereincontained. If upon such regauging itshall 
appear that there has been a loss of distilled spirits from any cask or - 

e, Without the fault or negligence of the distiller or owner thereof, taxes 
shail be collected only on the i morgen A of distilled spirits contained in such 
cask or package at the time of the withdrawal thereof from the distille: 
warehouse or bonded warehouse: Provided, however, That the al- 
lowance which be made for such loss of yes aforesaid shall not 
exceed 1 proof gallon for two months, or part ; 1} gallons for three 
and four months; 2 ons for five and six months: 2} ons for seven and 
eight months; 3 ons for nine and ten months; ons for eleven and 
twelve months; 4 gallons for thirteen, fourteen, and fifteen months; 4} gal- 
Ions for sixteen. seventeen, and eighteen months; 5 gallons for nineteen, 
twenty, and twenty-one months; 5} gallons for twenty-two, twenty-three, 
and twenty-four months; 6 gallons for twenty-five, twen and twenty- 
seven months; 6} gallons for twenty-eight, twenty-nine, and thirty months; 
7 ons for thirty-one, thirty-two, and thirty-three months; 7} gallons for 

-flye, and thirty-six months: 8 gallons for thirty-seven, thir- 


y-four, t. 
ty-eight, thirty-nine, and forty months; 8} gallons for forty-one, forty-two, 
forty-three, and forty-four months; - gallons for forty-five, 5 


seven, and ot Bigs Fp months; 91 gallons for inrer nine. fifty, fifty-one, and 
fifty-two months; 10 gallons tor hfiy-three: a tap ak fifty-five, and fifty-six 
months 9 for fifty-seven, fifty-eight, -nine, and sate months: 
And provided further, That taxes may be collected on the quantity contained 
in each cask or package as shown by the original entry for de t into the 
Warehouse, or, as to fruit brandy, by the original gauge for wi the owner 
or distiller does not mest s regauge before the expiration of six years 


“from the date of or: entry or gauge: Provided, also, That the foregoing 
allowance of loss shall apply only to casks or packages of a capacity of 40 or 
at the allowance for loss on casks or ot 


more wine gallons, and t 

capacity than 40 gallons shall notexceed one-half theamount allowed on 
Said 40-gallon cask or pack: ; but no allowance shall be made on casks or 
an 20 gallons: And provided „That the 


packages of less capacity t further, 
proof of such distilled spirite shall not in any case be computed atthe time 
less than 100 per cent. 


int of order that debate is 


Mr. OUTHWAITE. I make a point of order against this 
proposition.. The committee has voted upon the proposition 
which settles this question entirely. The committee has struck 
out the word ‘‘eight” where it occurs in different parts of the bill 
and inserted in lieu thereof the word three.“ effectof this 
proposition is to strike out three“ and insert “five.” The com- 
mittee voted afew moments ago upon the proposition to strike 
out lines 31, 32, 33, 34, on page 36, and lines 35, 36, 37, and a part 
of line 38 on page 37. In vo upon that proposition the com- 
mittee deliberately voted to strike out those lines. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is arguing the point of 


order as if this proposed substitute were iden with a prop- 
osition 9 voted on, except in striking out eight“ or 
“ three and inserting “five.” The Chair asks the attention of 


the gentleman to page 37, lines 38 to 42 inclusive, which, he is 
informed, are not included in the amendment of the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. They are not. 

The CHAIRMAN. That es a difference which the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. OUTHWAITE] has not referred to. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. At any rate there is a fatal defect in the 
amendment in this respect, that it proposes to have the Com- 
mittee of the Whole reverse its action with reference to the 
lines I have cited on pages 36 and 37. It calls upon the commit- 
tee to insert lines which it has just voted to strike out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentieman would be clear! ee in 
his point but for the additional matter to which ths 8 has 
directed the gentleman’s attention. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Does that, in the opinion of the Chair, 
cure the objection I made to this portion of the amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair was simply making the sugges- 
tion—and wanted to hear the gentleman upon it—that this prop- 
osition does contain different matter. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. The Chair will please state the lines to 
which he calls my attention. 

The CHAIRMAN, The substitute of the gentleman from 
Kentucky leaves out, on 37, the clause beginning with the 
words eleven gallons,” in line 38, down to the close of line 42, 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. The gentleman has omitted certain lines 
which the committee have already stricken out. The commit- 
tee hus already stricken out those lines in adopting the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Maine. 

The CHAIRMAN. If that point is conceded, the Chair will 
sustain the point of order. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Idesire to be heard upon the 
point of order. I trust that the Chair will not decide the ques- 
tion at present. It is immaterial whether in offering a substi- 
tute I put in or leave out, in order to carry out my purpose, 
language which has been before the committee at another time. 
The House voted upon the question of striking out eight years 
as the bonded period and inserting three years; and that ques- 
tion was decided in the affirmative. Now, I offer a substitute 
not for the proposition of the gentleman from Maine but for the 
proposition of the gentleman from Georgia: and I move as a 
pa of that proposition to insert five years as the bonded period 

sections 20, 30, and 31. I then propose that the remainder of 
the section conform to the five years bonded period. Now, if 
in doing this I happen to strike out the five lines which were 
originally in section 31, I hold that that has nothing to do with 
the question. The proposition is to fix the bonded period atfive 
years, instead of three years or eight years. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Let me call the gentleman's attention to 
a point which he has not met. He proposes to put back again 
into the text lines which have been stricken out by a vote of 
this committee. =. : 

ur SPRINGER. I would like to be heard a moment on this 
poin 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Mc- 
CREARY] has the floor. 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. I yield tothe gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER]. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Idesire tocall the attention of the gentleman 
from Ohioſ Mr. OUTHWAITE] to the rule as laid down in Jefferson's 
Manual, which exactly covers this point. I read from page 159: 

After A is inserted, however, it may be moved to strike outa portion of 
the original paragraph, compre ing A, provided the coherence to be 
struck out be so substantial as to make this effectively a different proposi- 


tion; for then it is resolved into the common case of striking out a para- 
graph after amending it. Nor does anything forbid a newinsertion, instead 


of A and its coherence. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. This is not a new insertion instead of 
Bats It is putting A“ back again after it had been stricken 
Ou 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Oh, no. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The proposition is just this: The House has 
stricken out a portion of this text, and inserted three years in- 

pro 


stead of eight for the bonded period. Now, it is proposed to 
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strike out all in reference to the bonded period, and insert five 
years for the bonded period, and 90 cents a gallon as the tax on 
whisky; which is an entirely new and different proposition, and 
conformsin several other respects, so as tomake the whole propo- 
sition coherent or in accordance with the sense intended to be 
conveyed by the new amendment. 

Therefore this 5 introduced by the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. McCrEARY] is different from anything the com- 
mittee has voted upon yet, and is to test the sense of the House 
as to whether we will now impose a tax of a dollar a gallon on 
whisky and five years for the bonded period, or whether we will 
take the section as it would be if adopted with the amendment 
of the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DN GLEVI. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, there is but 
one way for the House to have an opportunity to vote on the 
five-year bonded period, and that is the way I have chosen. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman,a single word on the point of 
order. 

Mr. ENLOE. Mr. Chairman, before the Chair rules I want 
to be heard. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear each gentleman who 
wishes to be heard, in order. 

Mr. ENLOE. I desire to state, for the information of the 
Chair, that-I think this possibly presents a question upon which 
the Chair is not competent to rule, and I call attention to page 
157 of the Digest, section 25, of Jefferson’s Manual, under the 
heading of “amendments.” The second paragraph reads as 
follows: 

If an amendment be proposed inconsistent with one already agreed to, it 
is a fit ground for its rejection by the House, but not within the competence 
of the Speaker to sup it as It it were against order. For were he per- 
e 
— the legislative will. 7 i 

Mr. DINGLEY. That has nothing to do with this question. 

Mr. ENLOE. I insist that it has for this reason: The gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. OUTHWAITE] is insisting upon the proposi- 
tion that, because the House has agreed to strike out all relating 
to the bonded period of eight years, on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. DETE it is not now competent to 

upon that question again. The gentleman from Kentucky 
Br. CCREARY] does propose to pass upon it in his amendment 
again, and to modify the amendment by making it five years in- 
stead of three, and that presents a substantive proposition dis- 
tinct from the proposition which has already been pet upon 
by the House, and it presents a question which the House itself 
has a right to pass upon, and the Chair has no right to rule it 
out as against order. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I desire, in the first place, 
to call the attention of the Chair to the fact that it is a well- 
established- principle of parliamentary law that no object can be 
accomplished indirectly that can not be accomplished directly. 
The familiar principle of Patana law is that when a par- 
ticular point has been settled by a parliamentary body by a vote, 
that at that stage the decision of the body, whether committee 

or House, can not be again changed except by reconsideration, 
and there being no motion to reconsider in committee it can not 
be reached in committee. 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. Will the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Yes. 


Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. This House has never voted | Y 


upon the proposition to extend the bonded period to five years. 
Mr. DINGLEY. But tbe time to put that proposition to the 
House was when my amendment was pending to change “eight” 


to three.“ Then the 5 could have moved to amend 
by making it any 0 e pleased. 
Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. But there have been other 


amendments offered. There ought not to be any parliamentary 
law that prevents a deliberative body from making any change 
in the pill that it desires to make, and if this House desires the 
bonded period to be five years instead of three, it ought to be 
allowed to fix it that way. 

Mr. DINGLEY. But does the gentleman say that after the 
Committee of the Whole had settled on a proposition, that 
sis) ought to be an endeavor to go and change that proposi- 

on? 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. I donot. 

f Mr. DINGLEY. That is what the gentleman is contending 
or. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. When the proposition is 
pending to fix the bonded period; and when the House might 
prefer five years instead of three, it ought to have the right to 
vote upon that. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE, It did have the opportunity, and no at- 
tempt was made to offer that proposition. 


Mr. DINGLEY. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Mo- 
CREARY] is undertaking to do by indirection what the rules of 
the House forbid to be done 5 He can not directly re- 
open the amendment already settled by the House, which was to 
adopt three instead of eight. He can not, for example, move to 
strike out ‘‘three” and rt ‘‘five;” yet knowing that he can 
not do that he has undertaken to do it by indirection. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. If I had offered to strike it 
out, it might not have been in order in that way; but J offered a 
substitute and a distinct proposition. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Now, how is the gentleman undertaking to 
do it? He is undertaking to do it by offering all four sections 
as a substitute 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I do not offer all four. 

Mr. DINGLEY (continuing). Changed in two particulars, 
First, the House having settled on the word three, he strikes 
that out and inserts ‘‘five;” and in order to evade the rule, he 
introduces another proposition that he calls new, and that is 
with reference to the question of tax. The Chair will see that 
in order to bring his amendment, as he claims, within the rule, 
he has included two distinct propositions, namely, the proposi- 
tion fixing the tax and that fixing the bonded period. 

If both these st ete could be treated together, and if it 
could be claimed as a new proposition, then the Chair will see 
that there are two distinct propositions, and that the last pro 
osition is one calculated to unsettle what the committee has al- 
ready determined, and that the proposition can be divided. The 
first part of his 5 oered alone as a substitute, would 
be in order. e last part of his amendment would not be in 
order. And it is a familiar principle of parliamentary law that 
when two propositions are included in one amendment, one of 
which would be in order and the other would not, both fall. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Does the gentleman admit 
that the first part of my substitute is in order? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Unquestionably. The gentleman may offer 
a ete fixing that which has not been settled by the House, 
namely—— 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Five years. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Not five years. The three-year period has 
been settled by the House. 

Mr. REED. ‘‘ Three” has been inserted. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. But IJ am not offering a sub- 
stitute for the proposition of the gentleman from Maine. 

Mr. DINGLEY. But the gentleman is offering a substitute. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I am offering a substitute for 
the proposition now pending in committee, which was offered 
by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. TATE], and if that should in 
any way interfere with any other proposition it certainly has no 
bearing upon this case. 

Mr. DINGLEY. It certainly has. : 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. This House ought not to be 
prohibited from voting on a proposition extending the bonded 
period to five years; and the evidence that the gentleman re- 

ards the proposition as astrong one isthe earnest way in which 

e is opposing it. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Oh, not at all. 

Mr. DIN GLE. Not at all. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I believe that the House 
would like to extend the bonded period to five years. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. It has already voted not to extend it be- 
ond three. 

Mr. BYNUM. Mr. Chairman f 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I have not yielded the floor. 
The committee has declared that as between the three-year 
bonded period and the eight-year bonded period it prefers three 
years. Now, I believe that this committee is in favor of extend- 
ing the bonded period to five years if it increases the tax on 
whisky from 90 cents to $1, and I desire, in order to keep up this 
industry, which yields about $160,000,000 per annum of revenue, 
to do it justice by giving a bonded period of five years instead 
of three years, and I believe that, as a substitute for the propo- 
sition of the gentleman from Georgia, the proposition made by 
me is in order. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Under such arule no question can ever be 
settled in committee or in the House. 

Mr. BYNUM. Mr. Chairman, this question is very simple, it 
seems to me, when youstrip it of all extraneous matters. This 
committee has voted to strike out eight years and insert three 
years. That amendment has been agreed to by the committee 
and must be reported to the House for its action. You can not 
recall that action of the committee, because you can not make a 
motion to reconsider; and that amendment, having been agreed 
to, must be reported to the House. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I wish to ask the gentleman whether we 
did not, in considering the main text of this tariff bill, first agree 
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to a proposition made by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JOHN- 
SON] and afterwards strike it out? s 

Mr. BYNUM. Certainly we did, and we did it erroneously. 
We had no right to do it. : 

A MEMBER. The same Chairman was presiding then as now. 

Mr. BYNUM. The whole question, Mr. Chairman, is this: 
We have agreed to three years. Now, the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. SPRINGER] cites a case where a motion was made to 
insert certain words, and they were inserted, and afterward a 
motion was made to strike out a part of those words with other 
words. That was correct; but a motion is not in order to strike 
out the same words that have been inserted and insert instead 
of them either the original text or anything else. 

As stated by the gentleman from Maine, a portion of the prop- 
osition of the gentleman from Kentucky would be in order, but 
when he goes on and includes a provision which is not in order, 
then his whole proposition must fall. : 

There is one other point. If the gentleman’s amendment is 
in order at all it is not in order asa substitute. You can not 
substitute any amendment for a motion to strike out, and that 
part of his amendment which would be in order would only be 
in order as an original amendment to the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. Perfecting the text. 

Mr. BYNUM. Perfecting the text. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. The Chair so held, and I 
made no objection to the ruling, What I desire is to get in the 
substitute at the proper time, andthe Chair stated that it would 
be in order after the vote on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not decide thatit would be 
inorder. The Chair simply said that that would be the proper 
time if the proposition was in order. ai 

Now, the Chair has some little difficulty in arriving at a con- 
clusion upon this point. The rule, it seems to the Chair, is 
quite clear that it is not in order to move to strike out by itself 
what has been inserted even as an amendment but the rule pro- 
ceeds to say that— 

Itmay be moved to strike out a portion of the original paragraph compre- 
hending what has been inserted, provided the coherence to be struck out be- 
so substantial as to make this effectively a different proposition. 

‘Now, the Chair can not see where there would be any differ- 
ence in this proposition. It seems to the Chair that this isa 
motion to undo that which the committee solemnly did when it 
struck out eight“ and inserted “‘three,” and then on pages 26 
and 27 to make the provision which makes allowance for the loss 
of spirits While it is in bond, adapt itself to the five-year term, if 
the term be so extended, rather than to the three-year term. 
The Chair thinks the proposed substitute is in substance and al- 
most identically the same proposition that has been voted upon 
by the committee. 5 . 

The Chair did intimate that if the proposition would be in or- 
der at all, it would be in order as an amendment perfecting the 
original text, before the vote should be taken on the motion of 
the gentleman from Georgia to strike out; but inasmuch as the 
Chair is gf opinion that the committee has solemnly inserted 
“three” years instead of eight,“ the Chair thinks it would not 
be in order to move to strike it out and insert something else. 
It would be but a repetition of the vote previously taken. The 
Chair therefore sustains the point of order. 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman,I desire to 
make a parliamentary inquiry. If the committee should desire 
to insert five years in this bill as the bonded period, then, un- 
der the ruling of the Chair, how can we get at that proposition? 
[Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would not undertake to decide 
how gentlemen should offer amendments. The question now 
pending is on the amendment to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. MONTGOMERY]. It has been 
already read, and unless some gentleman desires, the Chair will 
not have it read again. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will understand that de- 
bate is exhausted on the amendment. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Not on my amendment. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN. Did not the gentleman debate it? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. No sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then the Chair begs pardon. The gen- 
tleman has the floor on his proposed amendment. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I merely wish toexplain to the House 
the effect of this amendment. Its effect is to obviate all the ob- 
jections that have been made to the extension of this bonded 
period, if the objections made here are the real objections which 
gentlemen entertain. In the first part of the amendment I have 
stricken out the period allowed, until “the first day of the second 
calendar month after the passage of this act.“ for paying the tax 
= yhy in bond. The gentleman from Ohio says that is his 
objection. 
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Mr. OUTHWAITE. Not my only objection, though. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I understand that. The gentleman 
says his objection is that these parties may take out all the 
whisky in bond between the passage of the act and the time at 
which it goes into effect, and I have stricken out the words ob- 
jected to and put in from and after the passage of this act.” 
So that every gallon of whisky in bond when the act passes will 
be subject to the tax. This amendment is made in order that 


it may not be supposed that there is some advantage to distillers . 


masked behind this proposition to extend the bonded period. 

We relieve it from that. In order that there may be an ad- 
vantage to the Government and no adyantage to the owner of 
the spirits, I have further provided by this amendment that if 
the spirits remain in bond more than three years the owner 
sball pay into the Treasury the amount of money estimated by 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue to be necessary to export 
and reimport it. Thereby they would pay the money into the 
Treasury which is now paid to the fore ship.owners and for- 
eign warehouses for the extension of the bonded period. We 
provide that if it remains a day after the time now fixed they 
must pay into the Treasury the amount that it costs them to 
avail themselves of the law as allowing its exportation. 

Now, as to wastage. When you export and reimport spirits 
you pay only on the amount that comes back, and the Govern- 
ment does not get one cent for the leaking; and I ask if you are 
going to give these men the benefit of the leakage and evapora- 
tion in foreign warehouses, as you do, why not give it to them at 
home? This bill only does the same thing for him here that 
is done for him on exportation and reimportation, So that the 
Government by this extension not only loses no money, but prac- 
tically makes, under this amendment, money by the extension, 
compelling the distiller to pay for the privilege given him to 
keep it at home. You now compel him to pay for exporting it 
to other people, by which the Treasury gets no benefit what- 
ever. 

If your opposition is based on objections that have been made 
on the floor this amendment removes all these objections; but 
if you are only voting down this proposition for bonded exten- 
sion with the 9 0 and desire to punish these people from 
whom you are collecting so much monet io run the 3 
then vote to do so, and let them know that you are not only pro- 
posing to tax them but you refuse to accept for the Treasury 
the money you are compelling them to pay to foreigners. 

This will only be giving them the privilege to allow their 
whisky to remain in bond at home, as it may now in a foreign 
country until they can find a purchaser. This is the substance 
and effect of this amendment; and puts this bill in such a shape 
that no man can vote against it in the interest of the Treasury, 
and no man can cast a vote against it asamended by this amend- 
ment unless it is with a spirit to punish the men whe are fur- 
nishing one-fourth of the amount necessary to pay the expenses 
of the Government. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. There is no disposition at all to vote 
against these men, or to punish anybody. There is no disposi- 
tion whatever to proscribe anybody. There isa disposition here 
at this time that we shall not vote to favor somebody; that this 
House of Representatives, starting out on its career of reform, 
shall not taint it by extending privileges to one industry in this 
country for which the Government gets noequivalent. The gen- 
tleman from Kentucky ought to be familiar enough with this 
subject to have shown this House that by the provisions which 
he now wishes to insert in this law the Government would be 
benefited. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY, I have shown how the Government 
would be benefited. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. To what extent? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. To the amount of $4 or 85 a barrel, 
which they now pay to obtain an extension of the bonded period 
by sending their whiskies abroad. 

Mr.OUTHWAITE. Thegentleman does not say what amount 
of whisky exported is brought back. The better amendment 
would be, if it is objected that that takes money out of the country, 
to bring from the Committee on Ways and Means one that would 
prevent them from exporting it. ` 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. In other words, cut their throats im- 
mediately, instead of destroying them by degrees, as you now do. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. The people are not interested in the 
overproduction of whisky, and certainly we do not wish to stim- 
ulate its production when speculators hold at least 148,000,000 
gallons of whisky; and 148,000,000 is more than can be con- 
sumed in the next three years, and but 35, 000,000 

Mr. CARUTH. I would like to see the gentleman’s author- 
ity for the statement that they hold 148,000,000 gallons. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. You will find the authority in the re 
port of the Commsisioner. 

Mr. CARUTH. In the hands of the speculators, you said, 
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Mr. OUTHWAITE. In the handsof the 
Mr. CARUTH. You said it was in the hands of speculators. 
Mr.OUTHWAITE. In the hands of speculators and pro- 


ducers. 

Mr. CARUTH. No; you said thatit wasin the hands ofspecu- 
lators. A 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Isay the greater portion of it is. 

Mr. CARUTH. The gentleman does not understand the sub- 
ject—that is the whole truth of the matter. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I understand this well enough to know 
that the le of this country are not interested in this feature 
of the bill. I understand it well enough to know that it is not 
brought in here to subserve any interest of the people: I under- 
stand it well enough to know that it would a favor to the 

hisky interest of this country. 
Ir SWAN SON. It is not in the interest of the small deal- 


Ir. OUTHWAITE. No, it is the large dealers who would be | all 


mefited by this. , 
11 CARUTH. The whisky trust does not want this bill. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Do you speak for the whisk trust? 

Mr. CARUTH. I am not speaking for the whis sf trust but 
in favor of Kentucky whisky, pure and unadulterated [laughter 
and applause]—not the stuff made by the whisky trust. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. The whisky trust, so far as it appears 
here, does not care particularly one way or the other about this 


tter. 
m Ir. CARUTH. The whisky trust has but 10,000,000 gallons 
of whisky in bond, while the Kentucky whisky producers have 
85,000,000 in bond. oo eens not to seek to break up 
ustry under a false sentiment. 
ag rhe OUTHWAITE. Not at all. There is no false sentiment 
about this matter. I decline to yield further. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky must not 
interrupt the gentleman from Ohio without his consent. 

Mr. CARUTH. With all due deference to the Chair, I want 
in correct the statement of the gentleman. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Then you had better take your own 
time. 5 

. CARUTH. I could not get time. You people object to 
8 fair disoussion of the question on this kaa I tried to 
get sufficient time to present this pesto PRUETT . Lrequested 

ou to allow me to ask you a question, and you refused when you 
the floor before. 
‘TheCHATRMAN . ‘The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. OA- 
not in order. 
* 1 OUTHWAITE. I hope this is not taken out of my time. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, it is evident (I do not think it is neces- 
8 to discuss the question at all) 
r. CARUTH. y make a speech then? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Wait till I finish my sentence. It is 
evident that the whisky interests of Kentucky are demanding 
of the Democratic party that it shall sacrifice its chances of suc- 

order to fayor them. 5 
ire CARUTH. That is not the fact. The whisky trust is de- 
manding that you shall squeeze out the producers of Kentucky. 
That is what is the matter. 


hammer fell. 
Here the ham ac Aap is exhausted. The question is on 


he CHAIRMAN, 
the amendment of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. MONT- 
GOMERY]. 
The 5 being taken, the amendment was rejected; there 
being ayes 39, noes 134. 
Mr. ENLOE. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
t lines 1. 2, 3. and 4, in section 29, page 33, and insert; 
Tt om dyer the first day of the second calendar month after the 
of this act there shall be levied and collected on all distilled spirits 
2 bond at that time, or that may be produced in the United States, on Which 
the tax is not paid before that date.“ 


Mr. ENLOE. Mr. Chairman, I have offered this amendment 


for the pu of making it perfectly plain that the whisky in 
bond nto taxed, as well as the whisky to be hereafter pro- 
duced. 


Several MEMBERS. That is right. 
Mr. ENLOE. I think there is some doubt about the construc- 


tion of the language which I propose to strike out. The words 
which my amendment inserts make it perfectly clear, I think, 
is to be produced here- 


that . bond as well as that whic 


after shall be taxed. 


Mr. MCMILLIN. In reply to my colleague Mr. ENLOE], I wish 
to say that there can bs no question, when you read the text of 
our bill, that its effect is to tax whisky in bond as well as that 
outof bond. The language of the section is: 


That on and after the first day of the second calendar month after the 
— of this act there shall be levied and collected on all distilled spirits 


faced in the United States 


e who make Mr. ENLOE. Produced when? 


Mr. MCMILLIN. At any time. 
Mr. ENLOE. It does not say that. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. That necessarily follows, because there is 
no limitation upon the language. ; 

Mr. ENLOE. Ido not understand it that way. 
2 It means “distilled spirits produced at any 

Mr. ENLOE. If that is the meaning intended, why not ad- 
mik the amendment which will make the language perfectly 
plain? 

Mr. McMILLIN. We insist that it is already plain; but if the 
committee thinks my colleague’s amendment will be an improve- 
ment, of course we do not object. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. The su 
Suey Be the 10 per cent tax shall 

Pi 


uent section provides dis- 
collected on all whisky. 
CMILLIN. It seems to me there is no doubt of that at 


Mr. ENLOE. I submit that the provision will be made a lit- 

tle plainer if this amendment be adopted. 

iA iza being taken, the amendment of Mr. ENLOE was 
opted. 

Mr. WALKER. I desire to offer the amendment which I send 

to the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. Before the amendment of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts is read the Chair will ask the Clerk to read 
a part of clause 7 of Rule XIV, and the officers of the House will 
see that this rule is enforced. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

During the session of the House, no member shall * + „ smoke 
the floor of the House; neither shall any other person be allowed to smoke 
on the floor of the House at any time: and the t-at-Arms and Door- 
keeper are charged with the strict enforcement of this clause. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment sent to the desk by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER] will be read. 

Mr. WALKER. Before the amendment is read, permit me to 
state that its effect is to increase the tax on whisky to $1.50 per 
gallon, and to tax all whisky, wherever it may be, that has not 
afer paid the tax of 90 cents a gallon 60 cents a gallon in 

ition. 

The Clerk read the amendment of Mr. WALKER, as follows: 

Amend section 29, line 4, by striking out the word “is” and inserting the 
word “had” in its place, and between the words “ not” and paid” insert 
the word been” and strike out the words “ that day“ and insert the words 
January the twenty-fourth, one thousand eight hundred and ninety-four;” 
so it will read: ted States on which the tax had not been paid before 
Janu the twenty-fourth, one thousand eight hundred and ninety-four," 
5 in the fifth line between dollars“ and on the words and 

Also insert in the eleventh line, between the word law” and " warehouse- 
ing. the words, “ev having in his possession distilled spirits such 
as are described in this section apon which no more internal-revenue tax 
has been paid than was required by law in force on January 1, 1894, shall be 
Hable to and shall pay a tax equal to two-thirds the amowit of the tax be- 
fore required upon it; and it s be the duty of such person to return his 
holdings of such distilled spirits to the deputy or principal United States 
internal revenue collector of the district in which he resides, and pay the 
additional tax thereon in such manner as the sre ef Bie the Treasury 
shall prescribe under the and penalties prescribed in the case of man- 
ufacturers or holders of distilled spirits for failure to make returns or for 
making false returns.“ 

Mr. WALKER. The effect of that amendment is to place a 
tax on whisky of $1.50 a gallon, and a tax of 60 cents a gallon on 
all whisky, wherever it is in the United States, that has paid a 
duty of 90 cents, and that returns shall be made Cries of 
„Vote!“ Vote!“ on the Democraticside]. Well, we will have a 
vote after my five minutes have expired. 

If the committee had used all its ingenuity to devise a scheme 
of taxation to put $15,000,000 into the pockets of the whisky 
trust, they could not have devised any scheme any more thor- 
oughly adapted to it than this. They give the whisky distillers 
two months in which to nd this cents, and then all their 
whisky goesfree. This affect, as I understand, 150,000,000 
gallons. Itwouldamount to $15,000,000. You have a deficiency 
contemplated in your tariff bill. This will make a revenue of 
$60,000,000 a year, and make it available at once. Now, if you 
do not want to benefit the whisky trust $15,000,000 at once, you 
will vote for this amendment. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. You want a part of it on shoes? 

Mr. WALKER. We had better put it on whisky. I think 
shoes do men more good than whiaky. I can understand your 
whole theory that whisky is more necessary to life than shoes, 
but we do not hold that opinion. We ask for shoes as against 
whisky every time. 


Mr. CANNON of Illinois withholds his remarks for revision, 
and they will appear hereafter. ] 


The CHAIRMAN. Debate is exhausted on this amendment. 

The question being taken on the amendment, the Chairman 
decl that it was rejected. 

Mr. TUCKER was recognized, 
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Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, I call for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is too late in calling for a 
division after the Chair has recognized another gentleman with 
an amendment in his hand. Does the gentleman from Virginia 
desire to amend me ponang amendment? 

0, 


Mr. TUCKER. sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then the gentleman’s amendment will 
not be in order at this time. The question ison the amendment 
of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. TATE] to the amendment 
of the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The question being taken, the Chairman declared that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. TATE. I ask for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 20, noes 47. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were refused; only 10 members voting therefor. 

Mr. GEAR. Mr. Chairman, I send to the desk an amendment 
which I desire to come in at the end of section 29. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by adding at the end of section 29 the following: 

That section 18, of ‘An act to amend 8 customs and internal-rey- 
enue laws, and for other purposes,’ approved February 8, 1875, as amended 
by section 4 of ‘An act to amend the laws rela’ to internal revenue,’ ap- 
proved March 1, 1879. be further amended by s out of the first line 
said amended section, as printed in volume 20, United States Statutes at 
Large, the word ‘twenty-five,’ and inse in lieu thereof the word fifty’; 
and by striking ont of the fifth and sixth lines of said amended section, as 

rinted as aforesaid, the words ‘one hundred,’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
words ‘two hundred.“ 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to reserve all 
points of order on that. 2 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman make a point of order 

nst the amendment? 

Mr. MoMILLIN. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state his point of 
order. It is better to dispose of it now. 

Mr. McMILLIN. The point of order is that the amendment 
is not germane. 

Mr. GEAR. Mr. Chairman, I should like to be heard on 
that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. GEAR. We have here a bill providing for a revenue 
from whisky. The amendment I offer is certainly germane, be- 
cause it provides how additional revenue shall be raised, to be 
paid by people who sell whisky. If that is not germane I am 
certainly at fault. Ithink it is germane to any section of the 
pill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. What is the present law to which the gen- 
tleman refers? 

Mr. GEAR. The law now provides that retail dealers shall 
pay a license fee of $25 per annum, and that wholesale dealers 
shall pay a license fee of $100 a year. You have 213,434 retail 
ligcor dealers in this country and 47,900 wholesale dealers, who 

y in the aggregate $5,750,000. This amendment will simply 

ouble the receipts. Certainly an amendment doubling the re- 
ceipts of revenue from this source is germane. 

Mr. McMILLIN. It strikes me that it is not germane. The 
section under consideration provides simply for a tax to be im- 
poma upon distilled spirits, but contains nothing as to the regu- 

tion of the manner of sale or the license feo for selling. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks this amendment is in 


order. It relates to internal-revenue taxes, and is germane to 
the pu of the bill. 
Mr. MCMILLIN. Let us have a vote on the amendment. 


The question being taken, the Chair declared that the noes” 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. GEAR. I call for a division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 61, noes 88. 

Mr. GEAR. Let us have tellers. 

Tellers were refused; only 27 members voting therefor. 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to submit an amend- 
ment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

Amend section 14, page 24, line 6, eee after the word aliens the 

Wo “except as hereinafter provided”; and in line 9, after the word 
“paid,” insert the following words: ‘‘ Provided, that dividends, interest, or 
annuities accruing to corporations not gomg, business for profit, or to 
States, counties, and munici ties, or to individuals on funds or securities 
held for charitable or educational purposes; shall not be subject to such de- 
duction; so thatthe section shall read as follows: 

That the taxes imposed by this act upon dividends, interest. coupons, and 
annuities, shall be levied upon and collected from all such dividends, cou- 
pons, interest,and annuities, whenever and wherever the same may be pay- 
able to all parties whatsoever, including nonresidents, whether citizens or 
aliens, except as hereinafter provided; and every . any 
tax on such dividends, coapons, interest, or annuities may deduct and re- 
tain from all payments made on account thereof a proportionate amount of 
the tax so paid: Provided, That dividends, interest, or annuities accruing to 

tions not doing business fi fit, or to States, counties, and mu- 


or 
palities, or to individuals on — oe securities held for charitable or 
educational purposes, shall not be subject to such deduction.” 


Mr. TUCKER. Sections 12 and 13 of this bill are evidently 
intended to exclude educational and charitable institutions from 
its operations, but I think that in section 14 there has been an 
omission on the of the committee which I desire to suppl 
by inserting the words suggested in my amendment just 3 
It will be noticed that the last clause of section 14 4 


Andevery corporation paying any tax on such dividends, ww 
or annuities may deduct and retain from all payments pe ty accoun! 
thereof a proportionate amount of tax so paid. 


So thatany educational or charitable institution that has funds 
invested in acorporation would, under the bill as it now stands, 
have a proportionate amount of their income deducted. The 
amendment seeks to avoid that, so that there will be no such de- 
duction and educational and charitable institutions may not suf- 
fer under the bill. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to 
this amendment and shall vote against it, as I shall against all 
aneneen to the pending amendment, with the income tax 

rovision. 
p Some time ago some newspaper asked me several questions; 
among others, if I favored an income tax? I replied no, because 
I had given the question no thought. Now Ishould answer yes 


ot | because I now believe I was on the wrong road, and when I find 1 


am wrong I propose to get right by the shortest and most direct 
route, and lam not going to be deterred in this case because 
some Democrats happen to be right, as I think, on this question. 
Applause on the Democratic side.] 

ig shall vote to incorporate the income-tax bill with the tariff 
bill, because I believe this tariff bill, with all its iniquities, 
loaded as it is with distress and disaster for the people of the 
United States, e gen both Houses and become a law. 

The pending tariff bill is now wholly bad, without a redeem- 

feature. The addition of the income-tax provision is the 
only one it now can have. I can not, no Republican can, vote 
for the Wilson bill. But I will, if opportunity offers, vote for the 
income tax as a separate measure; but I believe it would be 
beaten if brought to a vote separated from the tariff bill. There- 
fore, although I can not vote for the Wilson bill even with this 
amendment, I feel sure that the only way to secure the income- 
tax measure is to incorporate it with the tariff bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not care what one hundred and twenty 
great men, or one hundred and twenty thousind great men, who 
are dead and rotten, thought or wrote in ages past respect: 
this question [laughter]; nor for all the pretty theories of 
the college professors that ever lived respecting it. The living 
palpable facts are before us, and the commonest intelligence 
comprehends them—the burdens of taxation are not equitably 
distributed. 

Twenty-five thousand people own half of all the wealth of this 
country; they should pay half the taxes; they do not pay one- 
fiftieth part, as shown by the tax collectors’ returns. 

The problem of taxation will be near its settlement when all 
the property pas its equal share of taxes. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

The seer poe to the farm—it is all in sight, house, barn 
stock, and furniture. All these must pay the tax, full rate, 2 
or 3, sometimes 4 per cent, no matter whether the farm made 
money or lost it. es farmer, the man who owns but lit- 
tle, who ekes out a living for himself and family by hard labor, 
must pay the full rate—there is no escape for him. If by reason 
of sickness or other misfortune he has been compelled to mort- 
gage his farm, he must pay the tax and interest all the same, 

if he goes upon the 1 8 lands, away from civilization, to 
build him a home, he possessory right taxed, and he 
must pay on allin sightor the sheriff sells him out and putshim 
off. And if he pays the tax he is liable—after he has worked 
for years to make a home—to wake up some morning and find 
that while he slept he had been robbed by this benign Govern- 
ment, which by executive order had floated one of these in- 
fernal frauds—steals is a better word—yclept a park reservation, 
a forest reservation, or an Indian reservation over his home; 
and has he escaped taxation thereby? Oh, no; the tax goes on. 

The poor devil of an American citizen who years ago went 
into the mountains of Tulare County, Cal., took up public land, 
paid for it, and received his patent for it, now finds a park res- 
eryation floated over his home. A company of United States 
soldiers standing in line between him and his own home, pre- 
venting his 8 it, confiscating his property; but in the 
county of Tulare he is and pays taxes on the farm he is 
not allowed to approach—pays because he lives in the hope that 
sometime honesty and justice may rule in this Government and 
in its courts, and he may come by his own. 

A ranch of 50,000 acres in 8 California is assessed at 85 
peracre; it would sell quick for 840 per acre. Its millionaire own- 
ers will not sell it. The taxesare light; the small farms next to 
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it are assessed at double and treble that amount, and are not so 


good. à 

A piece of ground in Southern California was last year assessed 
for purposes of taxation as of the value of 85 per acre. It be- 
longed to a large corporation, and that corporation proved in 
the United States court at Los Angeles last year that it was 
worth $800 per acre, and it was sold for $780 per acre. 

Two years ago I read the statement of the condition of a na- 
tional bank in California, subscribed and sworn to by its presi- 
dent and cashier, as required by law, showing its assets and prop- 
erty of all kinds to be of the valueof nearly one million above its 
liabilities; that year it was assessed for the purposes of taxation, 
as of the value of $90,000.- The man who has property of the value 
of $100,000 does not as a rule ae, Sa than one-quarter of the 
rate of taxation that the man who has but $1,000 does, and the 
man who has $1,000,000 does not pay more than one-half the rate 
that he who has but one-tenth that sum does. 

The invariable rule is that exemption from taxation of indi- 
viduals decreases as their wealth increases. Is it a burden for 
a man to pay 2 per cent on an income of $5,000; he would pay $20 
per year. Millions of men in this country would gladly assume 
such a burden and thank God for the opportunity. Ifthe wealthy 
pay this income tax honestly given in, then they will pay no 

ter rate than the small taxpayer. Itis not possible for an 
lances tax to be unjust or unduly burdensome. The tax onreal 
propery on the farm is often a grievous burden. 

This tariff bill is to rob the American people of their markets, 
to reduce the earnings of our farmers, to take away from the 
American workingman his opportunities to labor and receive 
wages, to take away from the common people their ability to pay 
taxes; therefore letit provide that the twenty-five thousand, who 
own the country, shall pay the taxes to support the Government 
that pets and sustains them in their greed to pile up wealth. 

Mr. Chairman, I am informed that one of the Republican 
members of this House made the remark that I ‘‘ was not a Re- 
publican—only a Populist.” The gentleman was mistaken. I 
am a Republican, and will not hesitate to place my record as a 
Republican from 1856 to this day beside that of any Republican 
in this House. I could not be a Populist—for from my observa- 
tion the Populist in Congress bears the same relation to the 
Democratic party that the Old Guard did toits general at Wat- 
erloo. It may die, but it never surrenders, and while the ordi- 
nary Democrats may scatter, the Populist poss never wavers, 
and so long as there isone left there will be one solid Demo- 
cratic vote cast on all measures. 

Mr. Chairman, itis the glorous privilege of a Republican to 
think for himself, to have some discretion in his thinking. He 
is not compelled to think as directed by someone else. He may 
think as I do that, despite the finesse of politics, he serves his 
party best who serves his country best. [Applause.] 


[Mr. STORER addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


TheCHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. I ask unanimous consent that I 
may have two or three minutes more. 

Mr. CARUTH. [I object. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. There arealready two amendments pend- 
ing, and that would be anamendmentin the third degree, which 
is notin order. Debate is exhausted on this subject. 

Mr. TUCKER. I ask for a vote on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Virginia. 


The question was taken, and the amendment was d to. 

Mr. WHITING. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add as section 85. 


That section 43 of the act a ved October 1, 1890, entitled An act to re- 
duce the revenue and equalize duties on imports, and for other purposes,” 
be amended so as to read as follows: 

“That the wine 7 mentioned in section 42 of this act is the product 
resul from the lation of fermented grape juice and shall be held to 
include product commoniy known as grape brandy; and the pure sweet 
wine which may be fortified free of tax, as provided in said section, is fer- 
mented grape juice only, and shall contain no other substance of any kind 
whatever introduced before, at the time, or after fermentation, and such 
sweet wine shall contain not less than 4 per cent of saccharine matter, 
which saccharine strength may be determined by testing with Billings sac- 
charometer or must scale, such sweet wine, after the evaporation of the 
spirit contained therein, and restoring the sample tested to an original yol- 
ume by addition of water: Provided, at the addition of pure boiled or 
condensed grape must, or pure chrystallized cane or beet sugar to the pure 
e fermented product of such grape juice prior to 
the fortification provided for by this act for the sole p of perfecting 
sweet wines according to commercial standard, shall not be excluded by the 
definition of pure sweet wine aforesaid: Provided ‘her, That the cane or 


grape juice aforesaid, or 


beet sugar so used shall not be in excess of 10 percent of the weight of 
wines to be fortified under this act. 


Mr. WHITING. Mr. Chairman, this amendment was author- 
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ized by the majority of the Committee on Ways and Means. If 
adopted it will simply permit the wine-producers of the East to 
avail themselves of the opportunity of fortifying wine and gra 
juice as is now the privilege of the wine-producers of the Brcko 
coast. The present law, which was adopted in 1890, limited the 
amount of sugar that the sweet wine could carry to 4 per cent, 
and this amendment simply authorizes the addition of pure cane 
or refined sugar to such an amount as will prepare the wine 
fairly for the market. I believe there is no objection to this 
amendment. The wine-producers of the East as well as those of 
California, in joint 5 this amendment which I 
have now ick to the House. 

Mr.GROUT. Mr. Chairman, the House, or rather this com- 
mittee, will bear witness that I have occupied but very little 
time in this debate, and I would not ask attention now only that 
I have a message for the Democracy from one of their own num- 
ber. I hesitate somewhat, however, in delivering the message 
for the reason that the Democratic majority in this House is so 
beside itself, has in fact gone so completely daft on the question 
of the tariff as to pay no heed whatever to the voice of either 
reason or experience. 

You have really drifted so far from the teachings of the great 
founders of the Democratic party, beginning with Jefferson 
your patron saint, and including also Madison and Monroe and 
Jackson, another saint, and even John C. Calhoun, every one of 
miom; if I have read history aright, was in favor of a protective 

1 — 

Mr. KILGORE, Will the gentleman permit me to ask hima 
question? 

Mr. GROUT. After a while, but not just now. 

Isay you have wandered so far from the teachings of these 
great leaders that I have felt that, like those of old, you would 
not be persuaded though one rose from the dead.” I will, how- 
ever, deliver the message, though it fall unheeded on listless 
ears. It is froma life-long Democrat in my district, who must 
be over 75 years of age; old enough, you see, to have learned his 
political lessons from some of those leaders just named, and at 
a time too when the Democratic party stood for something be- 
sides British free trade; at a time, let it be said to their credit, 
when that party did not draw its inspiration from Sir Robert 
Peel, whose name has been canonized in this debate on the 
Democratic side, nor from any other English statesman; but at 
a time when that party was American in sentiment and had an 
American policy, including the protection of American indus- 
tries. 

But to the m e. It is in the form of a letter, and prob- 
ony can be best delivered in the language of the writer. Here 

t is: 


Mr. GROUT. 

DEAR SIR: I feel as if I would like to write you in regard to that Wilson 
bill. Iam a Democrat, but am for protection as much as any Republican is, 
for I know that it is for the good of the country. 

[Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

Iam disgusted— 

A MEMBER. He has the wrong brand for a Democrat. 

Mr. GROUT. He says I am a Democrat,” but he learned his 
Democracy from Jefferson and Madison and Monroe. Listen, 
my Democratic friends, while this Democrat talks to you—— 


Sr. JOHNSBURY, January 24, 1894. 
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make $50 a year difference with me between the Wilson bill and the McKin- 


ley bill. 

Now, that may seem like a small sum to gentlemen who rep- 
resent districts from the great city of New York, where million- 
aires are as plenty as blackberries; but if the voice of this man 
scems small, e s 1 will be able to hear the Democracy in 
one of those New York districts as it spoke on yesterday, com- 
missioning a gentleman of the name of Quigg, a Republican, to 
bring you their message. He must have a message from Dem- 
ocrats, for not before for a quarter of a century has that district 
gone Republican. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

But let me go on with this letter: 

The McKinley bill is all right; let it alone. Kill the Wilson bill. Itis 
turning most every Democrat to the Republican side. They would rather 
the Republicans would rule than to have the country ruined. That bill is 
worse than to put a bag through the machine. 

Now, this sentence might have been omitted, because it will 
not be understood by the committee, though it is sei un- 
derstood by the writer and myself. It refers to an incident 
that happened in my father’s barn, where this man wus engaged 
in thrashing with his machine, when I was a boy of twelve or 
fourteen. 

I had been away to the granary with a load of oats and on my 
return, in passing the bags to the man attending the sepsrator 
one fell on the table and was drawn through the cylinder, of 
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course breaking the machine all in pieces. Now, this old gen- 
tleman remembers that that act stopped business in that barn, 
just as this bill is stopping business throughout the whole coun- 
try. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

But, i the writer,“ don’t they know how the election 
went last fall?“ [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. GROUT. Lask for two minutes in which to finish read- 
ing this letter. 

he CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that his time be extended two minutes. Is there objection? 

A MEMBER on the Democratic side. Iobject. 

Mr. GROUT. I do not wonder you dislike to hear from the 
people, but you will have to listen to them at last. Mr. Chair- 
man, I will print the balance of this letter under the general 
leave already granted. 


Don't they know how the election went last fall? But they don’t know or 
care only to have their own way andrule or ruin. McKinley is the man to 
go for President. Democrats will go for him, for he is right on the tariff. 

election was to come off now he would goin witha whirlwind. The Dem- 
ocrats are 


y, yours, A. W. HAWKINS. 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I desire 
to offer a substitute. I move to strike out the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman and to offer as a substitute that all al- 
cohol or distilled spirits manufactured at any place or for any 
1 15 be req to pay taxes as fixed in section 29. 

Chairman, under the present law and under the bill as now 
amended, there is presented this curious anomaly, that the bever- 
age whiskies of Kentucky, which can not be manufactured under 
five or six years (for the process of curing is as much a oop of 
manufacture as distillation), are compelled to pay an additional 
tax of $1 without any benefit whatever; that all alcohol manu- 
factured for certain purposes pays this $1, while alcohol made in 
the process of making sorghum sugar, and alcohol to the extent 
of 24 per cent in sweet wines, and alcohol made by the vaporiz- 
te proca for vinegar pay nothing. 

ou can instantly see what a terrific burden you put upon the 

test industry there is in certain sections of the country. 

is industry pays nearly 500 per cent, in the shape of taxes,on 

the cost of production. You can make a gallon of whisky for 
from 18 to 22 cents. You have now puta tax of $1 upon it. 

Then, in addition to that, you require the beverage whiskies 
to be taken out of bond before they are ripe, before they can be 
used atall. This tax must be advanced by the distiller to the 
extent of 500 per cent of what it costs to make the whisky. He 
must advance that money, losing interest upon it; and it re- 

uires an enormous amount of capital to carry these goods until 
that whisky ripens. This necessarily wipes out every small dis- 
tiller who is not a moonshiner. Every legitimate distiller will 
be wiped out by it. 

Some of our friends from the mountains of Tennessee and Vir- 
ginia disagree with me. They are the successors of my kins- 
man, Gen. Cabell, who tried to devise some way by which the 
smaller distillers in the mountainous country might violate the 
law lawfully; which has not yet been done. [Laughter.] You 
compel every small distiller who honestly manufactures and de- 
gires to obey the law, to risk bankruptcy. 

You have freed from taxation 24 per cent of all the alcohol 
ut into the sweet wines of the Western coast, and are about to 
ree 24 per cent to be put into the wines of the East. 

You have freed alcohol put into vinegar, which has been 
proved before the Ways and Means Committee to be capable of 
45 per cent put into the vinegar barrel, then redistilled at very 
little expense, so as to net 27 per cent, taken out and sold abso- 
lutely free from tax. 

You have freed from tax the alcohol used in making sorghum, 
so that there is a temptation tofraud in connection with factories 
for the making of sorghum sugar. And now you put an extra 
burden upon the legitimate distillers engaged in making bever- 

e whiskies by increasing the taxupon whisky already in bond, 
which is in equity if notin law a violation of the contract be- 
tween them and the Government,'under which implied contract 
1 made their whiskies one, two, or three years ago with the 
understanding that they should pay a tax of only 90 cents a gal- 
lon. On the other hand, you refuse to give them any extension 
of the bonded period. 

Now, is this a just and equitable mode of dealing with men 
who are entitled to the equal protection of the law? If you are 
going to raise revenue upon alcohol, raise it onall alcohol made 

y everybody for any purpose; and if you intend to exact a 
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forced loan of $13,000,000 from this interest give them such leg- 
islation as will not destroy them. There are Natasa 130,000,- 
000 gallons in bond, of which perhaps-35,000, or 40,000,000 
must pay the tax before July 1; that is, between thirty-five and 
forty ions of dollars must be paid on this whisky or it must 
be sold at auction or it must be exported. It is idle to antici- 
pate the payment of such a sum in the present condition of the 
money market. On the warehouse receipts large sums of money 
have been borrowed from the banks. 

Distress will be sure to come—contraction of loans, forced 
sales, and the bankruptcy of many. The strong firms will ex- 

rt, and then the Government, in great need of revenue, will 

ose the tax on the exported spirits; and the foreigner will re- 
ceive the commission and expenses thus unnecessarily and cruelly 
laid on these citizens engaged in a lawful vocation. Such legis- 
lation is not only cruel to those citizens, but harmful to the Gov- 
ernment and absurd. It injures many more than the distillers, 
Those who have purchased whisky in bond; those who loaned 
money on warehouse receipts; those who need loans from banks, 
whose funds are locked up in those receipts; those who have 
grain and malt to sell; those who usually work in the distilleries, 
are apres by this short-sighted legislation. 

We have not had the courage to increase the tax on fermented 
liquors, and to-day we put burdens which I fear can not be car- 
ried on distilled spirits. 

There ought to be no limit to the bonded period. The tax 
ought to be paid on the spirits when itis withdrawn from the 
warehouse for consumption and on the spirits withdrawn. This 
is the wise, goes and profitable mode of collecting this tax. This 
would put this industry on a stablefooting; would give certainty 
to it; would prevent the present disastrous fluctuationsin it, an 
would secure larger revenues to the Treasury. One-fourth of 
the entire reyenuesis received from this source, and surely itis 
time to legislate about it without passion, prejudice, or igno- 


rance. 
Mr. PAYNE. I am opposed to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Kentucky and hope that the amendment of the 
gentleman from Michigan 
Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Well, if my friend from 
New 8 aw PAYNE] is opposed to the amendment I will with- 


draw it. ughter. } 

Mr. PAYNE. I want to say one word 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman from New York objects, 
the gentleman from Kentucky can not withdraw his amendment. 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not object; I am glad itis withdrawn. I 
hope the amendment of the gentleman from Mich will pre- 
vail, It is vital to the producers of sweet wine both in California 
and the East. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment of the gentleman from 
Kentucky being withdrawn, the question is on the amendment 


of the gentleman from spine 


The amendment was ag 
Mr. BYNUM. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Add after the word “‘person,"’ in line 16, page 2, the following: less the 
amount expended in the purchase or production of said stock or produce.” 


Mr. BYNUM. The object which this amendment seeks is prob- 
ably covered by the bill as it stands, which embodies the lan- 

age of the old law. Yet it is not perfectly clear but that the 
8 might be required to give in the total amount of his sales 
of produce and livestock as income. The effect of this amend- 
ment, which meets the approbation of a majority of the com- 
mittee, is to exempt the farmer from tax upon the amount ex- 

nded by him in the purchase or production of his livestock or 
his produce. The amendment makes the language of the section 
more definite. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Let the provision be read as it will atand if 
amended. 

Mr. McMILLIN. The old law on this subject has been con- 
strued in accordance with the amendment now offered by my 
friend from Indiana. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the amendment 
will be agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Early in the day I suggested that we come 
to an agreement that a vote be taken on the income-tax amend- 
ment at half past 4 o'clock to-day. The gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. BURROWS] said he would confer with his associates, 
and that we could probably reach an agreement later. He has 
now stated to me that if 5 o’clock be fixed as the hour, it will be 
satisfactory. I hope that arrangement may be made. 

Mr. BURROWS. I think there will be no objection to voting 
on the income-tax amendment at 5 o’clock. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the vote on that 
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uestion will be taken at 5 o'clock. The Chair hears no objec- 


on. 
Mr. PENCE. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
On page 1, lines 11 and 12, strike out the words “a tax of 2 per cent on the 


amo ved d abo 000.“ and insert in lieu 
7... he NAS derived at the following rates,” é 

* If such annual gains, profits, or income exceed the sum of $2,500 
and do not exceed the sum of $10,000, a tax of I per cent on the amount of 
such annual gains, profits, or income over and above the said sum of $2,500. 

“Second. If such annual gains, profits, or income exceed the sum of $10,000 
and do not exceed the sum of $30,000, a tax of 2 per cent on. the amount of 
such annual gains, profits, or income over and above the said sum of $10,000. 

Third. If such annual gains. profits, or income exceed the sum of $30,000 
and do not exceed the sum of $60,000, a tax of 3 per cent on the amount of 
such annual profits, or income over and above the said sum of $30.000. 

“Fourth. If such annual gains, profits, or income exceed the sum of 860,000 
and do not exceed the sum of $100,000, a tax of 4 per cent on the amount of 
such annual gains, profits, or income over and above said sum of 860,000. 

“Fifth. If such annual gains, profits, or income exceed the sum of $100,000, 
a tax of 5 per cent on the amount of such annual gains, profits, or income 
over and above the said sum of $100,000." 

Mr. PENCE. Mr. Chairman, I simply wish to say that thisis 
the amendment of which I spoke on yesterday; and while mem- 
bers may not have followed carefully the Bin | briefly stated 
it provides for a graduated tax upon incomes, at the following 
rates: No tax upon an income of less than $2,500, that amount 

being exempt; 1 per cent on incomes of $2,500 to 810,000, 2 

r cent on incomes of $10,000 to $30,000, 3 per cent on incomes of 

30,000 to $60,000, 4 per cent on incomes of $60,000 to $100,000, 
and above $100,000 incomes, 5 per cent. 

I have nothing further to mg Seas if I have any time I will 
yield it to the gentleman from nsin [Mr. SHAW]. 

The GHAIRMAN. The gentleman can not yield his time 

under the five-minute rule. He must occupy it if he wishes to 


use it. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Chairman, since the absorption of 
the Democratic party by the single-tax, socialistic, populistic 
element, the income tax seems to be anassured proposition, and 
I want to point out a single phase of it which I imagine has not 
been very fully considered by the advocates of this measure. 

One of the important considerations of to-day in the State 
where I live, and indeed in most of the States of the Union, is 
to try to find out some way to raise the revenue incident to State 
governments and local municipal governments, without Se 
greater burdens upon property, e property of Ohio—and 
think the same is true of the other States—including farms, 
houses, and 88 property, is already taxed beyond reason, 
and can not be taxed any higher. 

The farmers of the country are taxed beyond their capacity to 

y,and the question of statesmanship in most of the States of 

e Union to-day is to ascertain how revenue can be raised in 
other directions than upon tangible property. So, in Ohio, we 
are looking about us for some method by which corporations 
may be taxed, not only upon their value as corporations, but also 
upon their franchises to be corporations. 

Now, this bill invades the domain of State taxation, and by 
paramount authority drives the State away from this means of 
taxation, and consequently and necessarily places an overwhelm- 
ing burden, too grievous to be borne, upon the farms, houses 
chattel property, and other matters of actual visible property of 
the citizen. : 

At the time of the adoption of the Constitution of the United 
States the States exercised, and claimed the authority to exer- 
cise, the right to tax importations into this country. The last 
right that was ceded by the several States of the Union to the 
General Government was the right to levy and impose tariff 
taxation. And then the States contracted, in effect, that they 
would never levy taxes uponimportations; and the Government 
by fair implication undertook to remit to the States the domain 
ob ordinary taxation, That is, the taxation upon property, the 
taxation upon franchises, and the taxation upon any other sys- 
tem of property or rights not ceded and yielded to the General 
Government by the terms of the Constitution. 

Now, from that day to this, except in the peril of war, we 
have abided by that implied condition of the Constitution. Now 
for the first time the General Government invades the States of 
the country, usurps the rights of taxation, drives the State away 
from a vast resource, and forces the burden of State taxation 
over upon farms and other tangible property. Like many 
another scheme, it will be found in the long run that instead of 
benefiting the farmer and the poor man you have destroyed one 
of the safeguards of the farmer. You have taxed the small 
stockholder, the widow, and the orphan in the savings banks 
and the building and loan associations under certain conditions, 
and those who live by the earnings of small investments which 
they have in 9 You ey seize ote om, 
and thereby oppress the poor people of the country, but you op- 
press the 5 e people of the country by substantially edas 


ereot the fol- 
viz . 


the State to levy its entire burden of taxation, State and muni- 
dal, upon the tangible 8 of the citizens, 
HALL of Missouri. ill you yield right there? 
Mr. GROSVENOR. Yes. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. SIBLEY. I desire to offer a substitute for the amend- 
ment to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Colorado 


[Mr. PENCE]. 
TheCHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the substitute offered 
ntleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. SIBLEY]. 


by the 
lerk read as follows: 


The 
Strike out in lines 11 and 12, of page 1, the words “two 


cent on the amount 
— over and above four thousand dollars,” insert in lieu thereof 
ew : 


Two per cent on the amount so derived over and above ten thousand 
dollars; three pen cent on the amount so derived over and above fifty thou- 
sand dollars; five per cent on the amount so derived over and above one 
hundred thousand dollars; ten per cent on the amount so derived over and 
above two hundred thousand do 5 

Mr. SIBLEY. Mr. Chairman, in the substitute which I offer 
I think we more nearly meet the demands of all those in this 
nation who desire an incoms tax. The demand has been for a 
graduated income tax. By this graduated system the cost of 
collection would be slight use of the few affected by it, and 
the tax would be made obnoxious to the smallest number of 
ple. As was shown by the gentleman from Mississippi Mr. 
WILLIAMS] in his remarks, we tax under this system the small 
revenues of the individual as greatly as we do the larger reve- 
nues. 

I desire an income tax which shall be kept well above the 
wage scale, and one which in its imposition shall deprive no 
home of its comforts, and shall touch only those fortunately sit- 
uated and of enormous income, and who from their abundance 
shall be called upon to contribute their due share to the burdens 
of government. The revenue to be secured in the substitute 
proposed by me will be vastly greater, and affect injuriously a 
much smaller number, and be more in accordance with the sen- 
timent of the people. 

In the short time allotted to me I can only say that what we 
do wish to reach, and what we must reach, are the great in- 
comes of the nation. 

It is not the twenty-five-hundred-dollar incomes or the five- 
thousand-dollar incomes that are a menace to this Republic, but 
it is the incomes reaching up into the millions that ineeaton us. 
You can read the history of every nation that has existed upon 
the globe from the earliest ages to the present time and you will 
find the same general result. Aristotle wrote the history of 
eighteen hundred 3 that had risen prior to his age, and the 
history of one is the history of all. It has been the accumulation 
of wealth in the hands of à few individuals that has led to the 
overthrow of all. 

In this graduated income tax, reaching proportionately the 
great incomes of this country, we have a check that will meas- 
urably stop these vast accumulations. Now I have not agreed 
with some gentlemen who thought it was proper to bring in here 
a tariff measure decreasing the revenues by seventy-five or eighty 
millions of dollars, but in their wisdom they have done so, and 
what fairer way can be found to meet the deficit thus created 


than by this income tax? 
4 8 of Missouri. Will the gentleman permit a ques- 
on 


Mr. SIBLEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. I understand the gentleman’s idea 
to be to levy a 10 per cent tax in order to prevent the accumu- 
lation of wealth. I want to ask him whether he believes it is a 
safe principle of national legislation for us to declare that we 
will use the taxing power not for purposes of revenue, but for 
the purpose ot perenne, men from accumulating wealth? 

Mr. SIBLEY. I will say this to the gentleman from Missouri, 
and I know that in this he will agree with me, that I believe it 
1 the property of the nation and not its poverty that should pay 

ts taxes. r 2 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. I agree to that. 

Mr. SIBLEY. I desire this substitute, Mr. Chairman, so that 
I may be able to vote for a bill which I do not like. With such 
a substitute I would vote for the bill on account of the income- 
tax feature. I have been informed that the income feature will 
not be found in this bill when it comes back to this House, but 
Ishould like at least to sce the Democratic Congress present 
the issue squarely and give their views as to how this tax 
should be levied. I want to say also that the people of this 
country have demanded a graduated income tax and not simply 
an income tax. I have never heard of any demand for a mere 


income tax unless coupled with the principle of graduation. It 
requires more of the strength of this Government to protect a 
man who has accumulated a million dollars than it does to pro- 
tect a million men with a dollar apiece. Let each bear the bur- 
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den in proportion to the demand he makes upon the Government 
for protection. The great Commonwealth of Pennsylvania ex- 
pended more than $600,000 within three months to protect one 
single individual in his accumulated wealth, and I can see no 
strength in the argument against making the wealth of the 
country pay its proportion of the taxes and the burdens of Goy- 
ernment, 

This tax is biblical. It is authorized by God Almighty. Ido 
not vote for it in order to punish anyone, for no one can be pun- 
ished by being made to pay in proportion as he hath been pros- 
pered. As was said by the l from Mississippi, the man 
with 84,000 or 85,000 income has to give up, in order to pay his 
taxes, some of the comforts of his home; but the man whois taxed 
on his $100,000 or $200,000 or $500,000, eon pays outof hissuper- 
abundance. Why, sir, man is the only animal that lays up fuel 
in advance. [Laughter.] Bob Ingersoll once said that the man 
who, after he got 250,000 neckties, would lie awake thinkin, 
how to get another necktie, was the biggest fool in the world. 
Now, we are simply proposing to stop these men from wanting 
to get more than 250,000 neckties. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MONEY. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of an income tax, 
and I favor it more than any tax that is on the statute book. I 
favor it more than any impost or excise tax that can be men- 
tioned. I favor it because it is a moral tax. I favor it because 
it is founded upon the rules of equity and justice and the equality 
of all men before the law. I favor it upon that canon of taxation 
which is admitted by all, that men should be taxed equally. 
Men should be taxed equally according to their capacity to pay 
the tax, and I would have the burden fitted according to the 
strength of the back that must bear it. 

Talso favor this tax because there is an equality in the sacri- 
fice that is made by the taxpayer. I would have it so that each 
man in this broad Republic who pays any tax to the Govern- 
ment should feel just the same inconvenience in the payment of 
itthat any other man should feel, Thatis only right and just. 
Ifavor it also because of the measure of service which the Gov- 
ernment renders to the taxpayer on account of which it can de- 
mand taxes, the protection which it affords him not only in the 
ex ee of his wealth, but also in enabling him toacquire his 
W š 

Mr. REED. Is that the reason why you believe in the exemp- 
tion of all incomes under $4,000. 

Mr. MONEY. In answer to that question I will say that I will 
vote for the amendment of the gentleman from Colorado. But 
we want to tax people out of their superabundance and not out 
of their necessities. Every one of the duties you have laid in 
this tariff bill is there for protection or for revenue, and when 

ou collect a tax upon consumption you tax the wages of the la- 
rer, because it is only by his wages that he can pay that tax 
on consumption. But when you put a tax uponincomes you put 
a tax upon accumulated wealth; not upon the necessities, but 
upon the luxuries of life. 

It is a question, then, for this House to determine whether we 
shall tax the superabundance of the rich or the wages of the 

r laboring man, and for our decision of that question we shall 
cave to answer to our constituents. Iam in favor of this tax 
not only because it is a source of revenue, but because it isa 
proni regulator of the revenue. When we institute a tariff sys- 

m it should be laid upon such lines of morality and justice as 
to remain undisturbed for a long series of years, and not have 
the business of the country disturbed by these biennial or quad- 
rennial adjustments of the tariff. 

Then, even with these rules of morality, there must be periods 
of depression, when there will be a deficit in the Treasury, and 
there will be other seasons of revival of trade and commerce, 
when there will be a surplus which is even more d. rous to 
the country and public honesty than a deficit in the Treasury. 
Then we can have an income tax which can be lowered or raised 
as the necessities of the Treasury may require, so that this Gov- 
ernment can regulate the income tax in such a way as to supply 
what we want. I favor it, moreover, because it is not class leg- 
islation. It is idle for gentlemen to stand up in the face of the 
intelligence of this country and declare that it is class legisla- 
tion. We are all of us working night and day to get ourselves 
within the prescribed class of paying the tax on $4,000 a year, or 
whatever amount may be agreed upon. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. REED. I am glad to note that the remarks of the gentle- 
man incited applause on the Democratic side, because it shows 
that they fully sympathize with him in his idea that a tax is a 

rivilege and that the citizen prizes it in proportion to the hold 
t takes upon him and the hurt that it does him. He is, of 
course, a trifle inconsistent when he adds the largest portion of 
the people are to be exempt from the beneficent uence of 


this moral tax; and then he adds that it is to be taken outfrom 
the superfluous wealth. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to state to the gentle- 
a aoi Maine that debate on this amendment has been ex- 

usted. 

Mr. REED. Then I withdraw the pending amendment. I 
desire further to add, Mr. Chairman, asa part of my remarks 
upon the income tax 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not think debate is in or- 
der at Se 

Mr. REED. I thought the Chairman would permit it on this 
occasion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The questionis on theamendment offered 
by 1 from Pennsylvania, and debate is exhausted 
upon i 

Mur. REED. Can I move to strike out the last word? 

The CHAIRMAN. There are already twoamendments pend- 
ing. If the gentleman moves to amend the substitute of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, it would be in order. 

Mr. REED. I move to amend the substitute by striking out 
the last word. 

I desire to continue my remarksupon the income tax, although 
perhaps not so directly as what I have already said. I hold in 
my hand a petition which I desire to present on behalf of a certain 
class of persons whom the other provisions of this bill will prob- 
ably exempt from the operation of an income tax. Itis a peti- 
tion of the woolen manufacturers and everybody engaged in that 
business, who will, probably, by the operation of the main por- 
tion of this bill, be deprived of all power to contribute in the 
blessed manner alluded to by the gentleman from Mississippi. 
Haugaard 

I think that this petition deserves something more than ordi- 
nary presentation, use it represents the views of gentlemen 
who manage a capital of $500,000,000, engaged in a business into 
which they were invited by the laws of the people of the United 
States. The contents of this petition I shall add to my remarks 
under the power of extension which the House so kindly grants 
to those of its members who have not time toexpress their views 
on life and duty. I will read the letter. 

Boston, January 19, 1894. 

DEAR SIR: We are directed by resolution of a mass meeting of wool manu- 
facturers, clothing manufacturers, and commission merchants, held in New 
York on Wednesday, January 10, 1 to transmit to you the action of that 
meeting, with a request for its presentation to the House of Representatives 
and publication in the CONGRESSIONALREOCORD, We trust you willembrace 
= 8 opportunity to bring the action of the meeting to the attention of 


gress. 

This meeting was the largest and most tative gath 
engaged in these industries ever held in the United States; and it is believed 
ee 5 meeting ot equal numbers and character was ever assembled 

any industry. 

The conviction is practically universal among wool manufacturers that 
the enactment of the Wilson tariff bill in its present shape will 3 
destroy the industry and render impossible any recovery of its high devel- 
opment, so long as it may remain the law of the lanå. it was this convic- 
tion which brought such a great body of men ther in New York from so 
many States and such distant points to joinin protest which was there 
wins potit 3 the united judgm 

petition protest represents the u ent of the men en- 
in a great group of industries, the development ot which has bestowed 


of those 


gaged ina 

incalculable benefits Lapas our country; and we have faith to believe that the 

Congress of the United States will not refuse to give full consideration to 

the grounds upon which it is based. 

Very respectfully, 
RUFUS S. FROST, President. 
CURTIS GUILD, In., Secretary. 
Hon. THOMAS B. REED, 
House of Representatives, 


(In behalf of 1,150 signers and participants.) 


I Mes have the petition printed as an extension of my re- 
marks. 
The petition is as follows: 


PETITION AND PROTEST OF WOOL MANUFACTURERS. 
To the Fifty-third Congress of the United States: 


The allied industries represented at a meeting held at the Metropolitan 
Hotel, New York, January 10, 1894, including all branches of the manufac- 
ture and sale of woolen goods, carpets,and knit goods, and the wholesale 
clothing and cloak manufacture, speak for an investment of capital exceed- 
ing 8500, 000, 000, embarked in under the laws of the United Sta 
on the good faith of the Government that itscitizens shall be duly guard 
in their vested property rights. As American citizens we have assembled to 
petition and protest against the enactment of alaw which threatens to de- 
stroy a large pes of this capital and to render it uncertain whether the re- 
mainder shall be productive. 

The provisions of the wool and woolen schedule of the Wilson tariff bill 
compel this protest, which is made in the belief that its framers have no 
adequate conception of its practical effects. It is sodrawn as to entail upon 
the American manufacturer the maximum of loss and embarrassment, and 
offer to foreign competitors the possession of the American market at the 
eee Sta he pledge ot President Cleve 

e base protest upon the of dent Cleveland, in his mes- 
sage ee e December 6, 18875 that “a readjustment of our tariff 
* * should be devised with especial precaution against the ex- 


T1 amoroa 5? eee eee 
m: a manner atens disaster to a great group of industriez, 
located in nearly 


every State in the Union. 
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We protest against this measure as the sole cause of the prolongation of 
business depression, which would at once disappear but for the menace of 
its future enactment. The Wilson bill has disorganized the business and 
commerce of the country, and its enactment is opposed by every branch of 
industry and the entire y of American producers. 

We protest againsta measure which, e ostensibly one toraise revenue, 
would create an enormous deficit in the national revenues at a time when 
these revenues are already insufficient and the national Treasury depleted. 

We protest against a measure that creates a deficit by reducing or remov- 
ing duties almost 3 articles of foreign manufacture or pro- 
duction that compete with erican products; and we es y protest 
against that adjustment of the bill which creates nearly 40 per cent of this 
deficit, amounting to $28,000,000 annually, by removing or reducing duties 
upon wool and woolens which enter into competition with the ucts of 


American farms and factories. 

We protest against its passage at a time of 8 industrial de on 
and collapse, the most unfortunate that could be selected, when the ess 
of the country is in no condition to withstand the universal readjustment of 
Values it will compel. 

We protestagainst these radical reductions of duties at a time of industrial 
depression among the great manufacturing nations of Europe, when their 
markets are glutted with surplus goods, and the difficulties of American 
competition are greatly accentuated. 

We protest against the date fixed for the Wilson bill to take effect because 
it destroys an entire season's business. 

We particularly protest t the treatment accorded the woolgrowing 
industry and all branches of the wool manufacture in this bill, as harsh in 
the extreme, and more radical and etd than in any other schedule. 

We rest this protest upon the following grounds, to which we invite the 
attention of Congress and the country. 

I. for more than thirty years the Government has ordained that the Ameri- 
can wool manufacture should adjust itself to a duty upon its chief raw ma- 


terial. 

A great majority of the manufacturers have approved and still approve 
this arrangement, believing that the benefits of the protective system should 
be shared equally by farmer and manufacturer, and they have repeatedly 

against the repeal of the duty on wool. 

Apart from that question, there is universal agreement among manufac- 
turers that transition from dutiable wool to free wool involves a revolution 
in the industry, which must be affected at great expense, after long experi- 
mentation, and with the utmost caution, Machinery must be r usted or 
replaced. help must be reéducated, methods must be modified, the whole 
manufacture must change, and the whole wool market must be recstablished 
in new channels. No other industry is ina tion so unique and hazard- 
ous. No other government undertook to force upon a great industry a 
transformation so radical without the utmost precaution against disaster. 

The threat of this abrupt reversal of economic conditions has already 
thrust the wool manufacture into a crisis unparalleled in the experience of 
any domestic industry, involving an enormous shrinkage in the assets of 
every woolen mill. 

The actual transformation is now to be forced ina manner which will 
give to foreign manufacturers, for the time being at least, the complete con- 
trol of the American market. Once lost, it will be a terrible struggle to re- 
gain it under the most favorable conditions. The Wilson bill allows but one 
month's interval between the removal of the wool duty and the reduction of 
the goods duties. This is equivalent to a command wool manufactur- 
shall stop for an entire season. Goods made of dutiable wool can not 

te with fo n goods made of free wool. Unless an entire season 

elapse after the wool duty is withdrawn, before foreign goods are ex- 
empted from the compensatory duties, every yard of cloth manufactured in 
American mills must be sold at a loss. 

II. . thus presented our market asa gift to the foreign manufac- 
turer, the Wilson bill insures him its retention by the abolition of all spe- 
cific duties. The chief safeguard of the domestic manufacture, as wellas of 
the revenue, is thus sweptaway. 

In no other line of manufacture are opportunities and inducements for un- 
dervaluations so great as in woolen goods. Values are dependent upon a 
raw material constantly fluctua’ in price, and upon frequent changes of 
fashion, style, pattern, and method of fabrication. 

The accurate determination by appraisers of foreign market values in 
woolen is an im ibility. 

S c duties, re ed in many other tariff schedules, are equally and 
equitably applicable to woolen goods, Their abolition is a discrimination 
as obvious as it is dangerous and indefensible. 

The present specific duties, while compensatory for the wool duty, con- 

a measure of protection upon various lines of goods, apart from 
the safeguard gro out of the impossibility of evasion. Their abolition 
is an ave reduction of fete agun to 50 per cent of the whole duty. 
be reduction is further incre by the reduction of the ad valorem 
duties. 

While free wool will offset some of these sweeping reductions, the net 
result involves an enormous and abnormal readjustment, particularly upon 
those goods which have heretofore controlled the domestic market through 
the operation of the weight duties. 

‘The pro’ rates of duty, ad valorem, are insufficient, without accom- 
panying specific duties, to equalize the present differences between foreign 
and domestic costs of production. 

It is a demonstrated and incontrovertible fact that the labor costs in this 

manufacture are double the similar costs in Great Britain, and often three 
times as much as on the continent of Europe. 
All other manufacturing costs are disproportionate in like degree—the 
cost of capital, plant, maintenance, supplies, ropra, superintendence, tax- 
ation, etc., compelling the employment of much larger capital to produce 
the same quantity of goods. 

A duty of 40 per cent upon the foreign cost of woolen goods, equivalent to 
a duty of but I per cent upon the domestic cost, will not equalize these 
multitudinous differences in the comparative manufacturing costs. 

We protest against that proviso that subtracts 1 per cent per annum for 
five years from these Inadequate ad valoremrates, This proviso, introduced 
into no other schedule, must operate to exaggerate and prolong tne dificul- 
ties and perplexities which menace the manufacture trom this bill. 

IV. We protest against the maladjustment of duties in this schedule, as 
calculated to disarrange and 5 tcp manufacture, and to defeat at- 
conditions, 


ing 
com 
sh 


e fin- 
ready 
es intervening add to the 
value of the original material, by labor alone, and this constantly accumu- 
lating labor cost is ignored in a ratio of duties under which one duty largely 
neutralizes another. The schedule is adjusted to let down the bars at the 
most vulnerable point, fora tariff which favors the importation of manu- 
maoa copaig must injure the domestic market not only for clothing 
‘or clo’ 


American manufacturers of wholesale clothing, by transferring their pat- 
terns and methods to the continent of Europe, and utilizing European cloths 
and Euro labor, can supply American customers with goods adapted to 
the market, pay the proposed duty of 45 per cent, and earn a profit 
beyond the reach of those who continue to manufacture in this country. 

We ularly protest cone the glaring injustice done to the carpet 
manufacture, the proposed uties upon carpets being no greater than upon 
the yarns from which they are woven. 

V. These rates of duty, these ratios of duty, and these methods of apply- 
ing them, can not fail to immediately and immensely stimulate importa- 
tions of woolen good-, as the for mills realize their opportunity and in- 
crease their capacity. The normal production of American milis now equals 
nine-tenths of our total consumption. Under this tariff the proportion of 
8 and domestic products consumed in this country must gradually be 


revi 5 
In the four fiscal years, 1890-93, the imports of woolen goods have reached 

the enormous total of $170,181,600 foreign value, and $313,223,000 duty paid 

value, far ex the imports under any other schedule, and proving that 

the present duties are not too high to preserve a domestic market for the 

domestic manufacturer. These imported woolens are nearly all in the na- 

pas ot 5 and for purposes of revenue alone, the existing duties are 
efe e. 

VI. We make this protest not only as manufacturers, but also in behalf of 
the labor employed in these industries, including under normal business 
conditions no less than 500,090 ms. AS manufacturers we deplore con- 
troversies with labor, and contemplate with profound regret the establish- 
ment of conditions which will compel the most radical readjustments of the 


present scales of wages. If the existing barriers against for competition 
are broken down, manufact costs must be correspondingly reduced. 
Labor is the chief cost and must be the chief sufferer. 

The operatives also understand that constantly incre importations 
mean constantly diminishing and uncertain employment, in place of the 


sai fe wages hitherto received. 

dequate help will be difficult to obtain at the wages this bill will compel, 
unless there shall be a corresponding reduction of wages in all lines of in- 
dustry, both manufacturing and otherwise. Sucha scaling down of wages 
means a tremendous ž ent of the consuming power of the ple; and 
we look upon a bill which compels it as detrimental to the welfare of the 
country, and a measure which carries with it its own condemnation. 

A great and prosperous tant ad which has advanced steadily to meet all 
the requirements of our people, has added 3 to the wealth and 
resources of our nation, and which stands to-day. in the quantity of wool 
consumed, and in the variety and value of its products, second to the wool 
manufacture of no other country, will be condemned to the dry rot of de- 
terioration and decay, if the Wilson bill becomes a law. 

We ap to the patriotism of an American Congress to prevent the con- 
summation of this national misfortune: and we appeal to our fellow-citi- 
zens in every walk of life to second our protest against a legislative act of 
extirpation. 

Repectfully submitted. 

Mr. ENLOE. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is exhausted on this amendment. 

Mr. ENLOE. I rise to reply to the gentleman from Maine. 
The gentleman from Maine moved an amendment in the nature 
of a substitute, and has discussed it for five minutes and the 
other side has not been heard. : 


The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will hear the gentleman. 


[Mr. ENLOE addressed the committee. His remarks willap- 
pear hereafter.] 


The CHAIRMAN. Debate is exhausted. The question is on 
the amendment of the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. PENCE], 
for which the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. SIBLEY] has 
offered a substitute. 

The question being taken on the substitute of Mr. SIBLEY, it 
was rejected. 

The question then recurring on the amendment of Mr. PENCE, 
the question was taken, and there were—ayes 66, noes 112. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I eall for tellers. 

Tellers were not ordered. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WHITING and others addressed the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. TheChair recognizes the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. WHITING], who, as the Chair understands, de- 
sires to offer an amendment from the committee. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I do not so understand. 

Mr. WHITING. I ask unanimous consent to offer the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has recognized the gentleman 
to offer an amendment, and it will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To amend section 242 to read as follows: 

Still wines, including ginger wine or ginger cordial and vermuth, in 
casks or packages other t bottles or jugs, if containing 14 per cent or 
less of absolute alcohol, 30 cents per gallon; if cont 
cent of absolute alcohol, 50 cents 
of one dozen bottles or jugs, cont: 
more than one pint, or, etc. (the re 
the present bill). 

Ada to section 235: “but when imported in bottles or jugs, no separate or 
additional duty shall be assessed on the bottles or jugs.” 

Add to section 238: but when imported in bottles or jugs, no separate or 
additional duty shall be assessed on the bottles or jugs.” 


Add to section 241: but no separate or additional duty shall be assessed 
on the bottles.” 


Mr. McMILLIN. 


more than 14 per 
r gallon. In bottles or jugs, per case 
each not more than one quart and 
mainder of the section to be the same as 


Reserving the upa to object, I desire to 
hes this amendment to 


rent to what section the gentleman w 
apply: 
Mr. WHITING, This is an amendment to the original bill. 
= DINGLEY. I make a point of order against that amend- 
ment, 


1894. 


The CHAIRMAN. A point of order is made against this 
amendment, and the Chair will sustain it unless che gentleman 
from Michigan has something to say on the point of order. 

Mr. WHITING. I hope the gentleman will withdraw the 

int. 

P The CHAIRMAN. The | 8 makes the point of order 
against the amendment,and the Chair is compelled to sustain it. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the amendment of the gentleman from 
Texas pir 5 one relating to the income tax? 

Mr. RE. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. KILGORE]. 

Mr. WHITING. I-understand the point of order was with- 
drawn. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order was not withdrawn. 

The Clerk will read the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. KILGORE]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend section 2 by 1 Se ous the words except such bonds of the 
Messe ane as are by the law of their issuance exempt from all Federal 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. How will that read if the amend- 
ment is adopted? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the section of the 
bill as it will read as amended by the amendment proposed by 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. KILGORE. It comes in on line 3 of the second section, 
on 


e2. 
he Clerk read as follows: 


On page 2, section 2, line 3, strike out the following language after the 
worå security.“ 

Strike out the words except such bonds of the United States as are by 
the law of their issuance exempt from all Federal taxation.“ 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of the commit- 
tee in reporting the bill is, by the language which I propose to 
strike out, to exemptfrom the operations of this bill if it should 
become a law any income arising from the United States bonds 
which they say may be exempt from taxation by the Federal 
Government. 

Now, I do not understand that there are any bonds the income 
from which is specifically exempt from taxation by the United 
States. There is no necessity for any such provision as this. I 
do not see here any . to tax United States bonds. Such 
is not the purpose of the amendment I have proposed. All laws 
which have been enacted authorizing the issuance of United 
States bonds have provided that they should not be taxed by any 
State government or by any municipal government in the Union. 

Now, I am in favor of an income tax, and I will go far enough 
to say that I will favor a well-regulated and well-guarded grad- 
uated income tax. Iam in favor of an income tax because it is 
legislation in the interests of the entire people. It is an effort 
to apportion the burdens of this Government among all classes 
alike, strictly in accordance with the ability of each man to bear 
the burden, and that is the theory upon which all taxation is 
founded. 

If all men were required to pay an equal sum, the Government 
could not be sustained, for the burden would be more than could 
be borne by the mass of the people. If all men were required to 
pay a tax like a capitation tax, not on their property, the bur- 
den would fall heavily upon the great masses of the people, and 
the few, the favored few, who have enjoyed the fostering care of 
the Government, or extra opportunities by favoritism, would 
measurably be exempt from taxation. The theory upon which 
taxation is levied in every State of this Union is that are man 
shall bear the burdens of Governmentacco: to his ability to 
bear them and his interest in maintaining the Government, and 
that should be the rule which should obtain and the principle 
which should be established in Federal taxation. The proposed 
exemption of incomes less than $4,000is notclasslegislation. As 
was argued by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
the other evening, and very ably argued, there is nodiscrimina- 
tion against any class of people in this exemption. They say the 
bill provides that a man who hasan income over and above $4,000 
8 pay on that excess, but the exemption of $4,000 applies to 
everybody alike, whether his income is $1,000 or $1,000,000. 

The $4,000 exemption applies to all alike, and it can not there- 
fore be class legislation. Now, I say that the burdens of this 
Government ought to bear upon the accumulated wealth of this 
country equally, as they have borne heretofore upon the accu- 
mulated poverty of the country. The great mass of the plain 
people have enjoyed this exclusive privilege of paying the 
taxes for many years, and they are more than ing to share 
this privilege with the fortunate possessor of the wealth of the 
land. All taxation is a burden on thrift, energy, and industry, 
oz ought to be if not, whether imposed on the man with a thou- 
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sand dollars’ worth of property or the owner of a hundred thou- 
sand dollars’ worth. 

The converse of this proposition would limit all taxation to 
idiots and paupers and to the thriftless. 

In the States and all municipalities in this Government taxa- 
tion is apportioned to each citizen according to the value of his 
property, real and personal. But there is no taxation for Fed- 
eral purposes imposed on the vast property of the country which 
constitute its greatest wealth. The principal revenue for the 
Federal Government is derived from the dire necessities of the 
people, and the more direful their necessities the more burden- 
some are the exactions of the Government under the prevailing 
system. 

Mr. SHAW. Mr. Chairman, I reprot very much that the 
question of a graduated income tax been temporarily dis- 
posed of, for it would seem to be in harmony with the plan upon 
which this bill has been framed. I send to the Clerk’s desk to 
be read an extract from a Canadian paper, showing what the ef- 
fect of an ad valorem duty on barley is in Canada, and showing 
that a tax ad valorem really becomes a graduated specific tax. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

THE NEW DUTY ON BARLEY. 


If the American Congress 9 ad valorem duty of 20 per cent upon 
barley, as is pro the W bill, it will be interesting to learn what 
the duty per bushel would be under the following conditions: The law pro- 
vides that the value of the article shall be fixed at the current price in the 
chief markets of the country from which it is exported. has three 


chief markets from which barley is e rted—Winnipeg, Toronto, and Mont- 
real. A few days ago the Winnipeg Commercial, gi authority, gave the 


following as current prices in these three Canadian barley markets: W 
g. 30 cents per b l; Toronto, 40 cents; Montreal, 50 cents. These dif- 
‘erences in prices seem to be caused chiefly by the cost of transportation 
from pones of production. {f barley was imported into the United States 
from Winnipeg the duty would be 6 cents per bushel; if from Toronto, 8 
cents, or 33} per cent more. and if from Montreal 10 cents per bushel, or 663 
per cent more than from Winnipeg. Under a specific duty no such differ- 
ences could exist. And still the tariff reformers tell us that the only equi- 
table method of levying tariff duties is ad valorem. Canadian Manufacturer. 

Mr. SHAW. Mr. Chairman, in order to show the Democracy 
in Washington how this bill is being regarded by the Democ- 
racy at home, I desire to have read a letter on this question from 
a prominent Democrat of Wisconsin. 

e Clerk read as follows: 
MILWAUKEE, January 25, 1894. 

DEAR SIR: This afternoon received your favor of Janu: 23. 

The Fitch bill was very considerably agitated before the Committee on 
55 and Means and many petitions were sent in against it from all over 
the Northwest in 1892. The statistics which I recently sent you were mailed 
to all Representatives and Senators with a short argument upon them. 

Now, as to the 30 per cent ad valorem duty on barley instead of 20 per 
cent, that small would do us no g whatever. The valuation in 
Canadian ports is only 30 to 35 cents per bushel, and has not been above 40 
cents for the best barley within the last twelve months, and that would make 
9 to 12 cents per bushel duty. It would let in 10,000,000 to 12,000,000 of Can- 
ada barley and malt to compete with our Western product, and knock us 
outjust as 5 as a 20 per cent ad valorem duty would. 

As a matter of policy I it might be better to let the bill go through 
the House of Representatives with a 20 per cent duty. We might stand a 
better chance to defeat it in the Senate. 

Wall has been to us all here on change, saying, “Well, if you can not get 
What you want you will take what you can get, wont you.” Isay, no; and 
other good strong Democrats say no; if we can not get what will be of some 
use to us, then let them do their worst, and the worse they do the better we 
will be able to defeat them hereafter. 

Yours, truly, 

Hon. GEORGE B. SHAW, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. GEISSENHAINER. Mr: Chairman, it strikes us that 
this bill exhibits an inconsistency which isin no wise in accord- 
ance with the Chicago platform. By the terms of that platform 
the Democratic party is committed to a tariff reform and to the 
making of a law for revenue only. 

By the peculiar condition in which this measure finds itself at 
this moment, it seems to be admitted that the McKinley bill was 
the proper one after all. 

The Committee on Ways and Means, after having greatly and 
porody reduced various schedulesof tariff, find themselves con- 

ronted with what is computed to be a deficiency of about 875,000, 
000. Fearing lest their work will leave the revenues of the Gov- 
ernment greatly below the expenditures, they have endeavored 
to provide for such expenditures by the introduction of a bill 
for taxing incomes. 

Mr. Chairman, we are unwilling to admit that the bill for re- 
ducing taxation and providing revenue for the Government” 
can be regarded as a failure before it has been tried, and before 
the requirements and needs of this great land shall have had 
time to adjust themselves under its provisions. We are unwil- 
ling to admit that the Wilson bill without the income feature 

be a failure and the McKinly bill a success, just as much as 
we are unwilling to admit that the present bill, with the income 
tax included, is a bill to reduce taxation when it reduces duties 
on imports and calls upon the North and the East to provide for 
the deficiency. 

The gentleman from New York is, in my opinion, perfectly 
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justifiable in asserting that the revenues under the Wilson bill 
without income tax will be amply sufficient for all purposes, and 
in this particular the committee, if of Indian birth, might be 
styled ‘* Men-Afraid-of-Their-Bill.” 

The ee platform, to our interpretation, declared for an 
adjustment of the tariff taxes, that the same might be distrib- 
uted equally among all the people of this land, and it did not con- 
template a reduction that should provide revenue far beneath 
the expenses of the Government economically administered. It 
did not, in our opinion, propose to levy taxes upon the poor man 
for the benelitof the rich, and neither did it propor to levy taxes 
upon the rich man for the benefit of the poor. It proposed that 
its tarilf taxes should be laid in a judiciously designed manner, 
so that they might fall upon all in such proportion as to be un- 
oppressively borne. No word in this platform can be construed 
in the support.of the imposition of an income tax, a tax which 
has its precedent in this country only in the fact of its having 
been a war measure. 

Mr. Chairman, however equitably an income tax may be im- 
posed there will always be modifications which in the end tend 
to very greatly vary the same and to reduce the amounts col- 
lected. Besides, a tax upon income is a tax upon the property 
from which the income accrues. 

The changes to which this tax is always subject render it 
very unstable and unreliable, as will be seen from the following 
table of amounts collected from 1863 to 1872: 


$2,741, 858, 251888. 41, 455, 598. 36 
20, 294, 731. 74 | 1889. — — 34, 791, 855, 84 
32,050, 017. 44 | 1870. ~~~ 37, 775, 873. 62 

982, 159.03 | 1871—— -~ 19, 182, 650.75 
60, 014. 420.34 | 1872... 2.2 14, 436, 861. 78 


We do not believe any man having an income above or below 
the exempted amount would be so unpatriotic as to refuse the 
Government his proportion of this tax for the support that he 
receives, but we do know of instances where insolvent men have 
made large income returns for the purpose of defrauding their 
creditors. Income tax is assuredly class legislation, and in its 
designation of individuals might tend to the forming of an aris- 
tocracy, which is not only an obnoxious, but an undemocratic 
feature, Better than an income tax, and in no degree inquisi- 
torial, would have been the reimposition of the stamp act of 1862. 
This act levied its tribute only upon actual wealth and the trans- 
fer thereof. There was no collector to conduct an inquisition, 
there was no assessor to fix the amount of property when he de- 
creed that a return had been understated. 

This little piece of paper was the sole and righteous judge. 
No undervaluation could be made, as the legality of the transfer 
would be affected and become invalid. A very large revenue 
was returned—the check stampalone being said to have brought 
upwards of $2,000,000. 

One feature of this bill strikes us as miog very inconsistent. 
An income of $4,000 is exempt, while the little savings of the 
widow and of the workman is nevertheless subject toa tax. 
Savings banks are institutions ha no capital, and are the re- 

sitories of the savings of people of moderate circumstances. 
By taxing their small accounts a direct discouragement is given 
to all savings. Another view: This tax falling mainly upon the 
North and the East seems to be an emphatic criticism upon the 
pension list; while as such we believe that these sections would 
consider this as a decoration of honor, yet they will be quick to 
resent the censure. 

It is true that the Democratic party is committed to tariff re- 
form, and such reformation in all honesty must ensue; but let us 
ask, is it not tyrannical to the last extent to tack a rider which 
could not otherwise be carried upon a bill revising tariff taxes? 

Is it right that such a price should be extorted for Democracy 

d patriotism? In conclusion, is it not pertinent to inquire if 

is tax is sought to be imposed on account of the many office- 
holders it will naturally necessitate in sections from which 
small or no returns can be expected? We yng trust that 
this committee, in its great wisdom and fairness, reject this 
amendment, [Applause.] 


[Mr. MCRAE addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from New 
York [Gen. SICKLES] has asserted in a speech on this floor within 
the past few days that no matter what tax might be laid on the rich, 
it would not in the end be paid by them, but that they would in 
some form recoup from the poorer classes, who must ultimately 
bear all such burdens. These, perhaps, are not his exact words 
but I think they fairly convey his ice. on this subject. Now, if 
it be true, as he asserts, that the rich will pay no taxes (and for 
that reason none should be levied upon them), what better argu- 
ment can be brought forward in favor of the repeal of those laws 
which by their operation have encouraged and made. possible 


the building up of enormous fortunes whose possessors now re- 

fuse to bear any partof the burdens of the Government that pro- 

tects them in the ion of their gains? 

A great outcry is raised when an attempt is made to collect 
from those who are not only above fear of want but in affluent 
circumstances a moderate tax, such as most other civilized 
countries levy. Weare told that it is inquisitorial, unconstitu- 
tional, ete., to pry into private affairs in this manner. Gentle- 
men seem to forget that in most of the States of the Union per- 
sonal property is assessed and taxed in a manner quite as in- 
quisitorial as is here proposed. In my own State every item of 
personal property, with its value, must be stated under oath, and 
there is quite as much temptation to perjury as there would be 
here, and no doubt men do sometimes swear falsely, but I have 
yet to learn of anyone who proposed to relieve the people of any 
State froma personal property tax because some one might make 
afalse return. I do not believe that those who have incomes 
sufficient to allow them tolive in ease are more liable to perjury 
than any other class of citizens. The fact is, there is a demand 
for legislation of this sort from all parts of the counti It is 
notorious that the wealth of the country does not bear its share 
of governmental burdens, 

From figures given in a recent speech on this floor by Mr. 
TALBERT itappears that twenty-five thousand of our seventy mil- 
lions of people own three-fourths of the property and probably do 
not pay 5 per cent of the taxes, anditseems they do not propose to 
pay any. The legislation of the last thirty years has all been in 
their favor and has intrenched them so firmly in the castles of 
what they call “protection” and ‘sound finance” that they 
really look upon the people of this country in a certain sense as 
their property, to be taxed by them not only for what goods they 
tor but for what money they use. 

his paternal Government has gone on protecting the indus- 

tries of the land until our farmers who owned in 1850 60 per 
cent of the assessed wealth, now own but about 17 per cent. 
Yet, though his share of 2 has shrunk to such an insig- 
nificant figure, he pays still one-half of the taxes to maintain 
the Government, while the great capitalist who has gathered 
through the aid of fostering legislation this world of wealth all 
to himself, impudently tells us through his representatives on 
this floor that he can not be made to pay a tax. 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion, these men know not what they 
do; they are sowing a wind that will some day not far distant 
breed a whirlwind which will sweep from them not only these 
special privileges, but possibly theirill-gotten gains. We were 
sent here by the prone who are realizing at last these wrongs, 
to give them such relief as the eee power may afford. 
We were sent here to stop the process of taking from the many 
who pay the taxes, to enrich the few who refuse to pay taxes. In 
the efforts at reform in this House, we are met at every step by 
these privileged interests, who stubbornly resist any change that 
deprives them of any of the legal sanctions to plunder which 
they have so long enjoyed. They are here in person and asa 
party, united and aggressive, not for themselves or their mas- 
ters, of course; we have their word for it that they are only here 
to see that the wages of the workingman are maintained. 

There is a wonderful sameness in the songs sung by the kid- 
gloved, silk-hatted gentry who so eagerly crowded but recently 
the rooms of the Ways and Means Committee, and their repre- 
sentatives on this floor. Its refrain is that we are not asking for 
anything for ourselves, but we are very fearful for our poor em- 
B What hypocrisy! At this very hour, perhaps, in the 

tate of Pennsylvania, with more protection than any country’ 
ever had, a mob of foreigners—Huns, Poles, Italians, ‘ pau- 
per laborers of Europe,” imported by those protected industries 
to take the place of and drive out our American workmen—are 
burning and destroying property and refusing to allow men to 
work whoare willing. Here is the real love they bear the Ameri- 
can workmen that we hear so much about. 

I desire to have read the following extract from a Pittsburg 
newspaper of the 29th of this month: 

FEAR MORE RIOTS—MANSFIELD COAL REGION UNDER ARMS—A MINERS’ 
MEETING TO-DAY—THE PEOPLE AWAITING ITS RESULTS WITH DREAD—RI- 
OTERS SPREAD DRVASTATION—TWO WORKS BURNED AND GREAT DAMAGE 
DONE TO OTHERS—BEADLING BROTHERS DEFEND THEIR TIPPLE WITH 
WINCHESTERS—ONE RIOTER KILLED AND ABOUT A DOZEN INJURRD—A 
FORCE OF DEPUTIES UNDER SHERIFF RICHARDS AND A POSSE OF CITIZENS 
CAPTURE SIXTEEN OF THE MOB—THEY ARE LODGED IN THE PITTSBURG 
JAIL—THE RIOTERS ARE HUNS, SLAVS, ITALIANS, AND FRENCHMEN — 
PROBABLY ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS’ WORTH OF PROPERTY DE- 
STROYED—ARMED DEPUTIES AND CITIZENS PATROL THE REGION. 

If American workmen will not work for the wages they offer 
him the employer sends to Europe for some of its pauper labor“ 
which they have taken good care to retain on the free list.“ 
Vet every day we hear the same old whine that we will ruin 
the wages of American workmen.” It isnauseating and disgust- 
iig vagoni measure. 

. Chairman, I represent an agricultural district of more 
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than 200,000 inhabitants that polled more than 42, 000 votes in 
1892, people who were prosperous and happy until the blight of 
high protection fell upon them. When I was young the man in 
my country who had money to loan was generally the farmer. 

As a class, prior to 1873, the farmers were very prosperous and 
independent, but after that date, when silver was demonetized 
and tarilf for protection became the rule, no thrift, no economy, 
no skimping and saving couldavail to stem the tide of adversity 
which has brought our farmers from their proud position of in- 
dependence to one in which they can eke out but a scant sub- 
sistence. Bowed down with taxes and debts, he no longer has a 
dollar to loan, his credit. gone, his landsdepreciated 50 per cent 
or more in value, and this during the period of highest protec- 
tion; he can see no nope for ape condition unless some 
part of the great burdens now borne by him can beshifted to the 
shoulders of those who profited by his misfortunes, who have 
grown fat on the taxes he has been paying to every conceivable 
monopoly. These farmers turned out my Republican predeces- 
sor and sent me here to aid in righting reat wrong. They 
are in favor of an income tax. They believe it to be Democratic 
and right that those who have vast interests depending upon the 
protection of the laws should not be exempt from the burdens 
of Government, which should be borne as nearly as possible by 
each, according to his ability. 

Mr. Chairman, I of the farmers and their interests and 
conditions, because I am on familiar ground. I know all about 
the farmers of my section, because I am one of them. I was 
born and reared on the farm that I have cultivated all my life, 
and when gentlemen on the other side tell me that farms have 
not declined in value, that the farmer’s condition is better than 
it was, I know it to be untrue. Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois gives a 

owing description of the farmers in his district; he says that 

y wear white shirts and have carriages with tops; another 
Republican tells us that farmers have glass windows in their 
houses, whereas in the time of Daniel Boone they had none. 

Allof these gentlemen seem to think that the tiller of the 
soil has nothing to complain of; that he should continue to sell 
his farm products for the best he can get in free-trade markets, 
and not ask to be allowed the privilege of buying from any coun- 
try where he can buy cheap, but buy without murmur from the 
protected trusts, who him 50 to 100 per cent more for his 

than he would have to pay if allowed to choose his own 
market to buy in. The condition of farmers has grown steadily 
worse, cularly since 1880; prices of farm lands have gone 
down, down, until in the beautiful Ohio valley, my home, the 
finest river bottom lands—once worth $100 to $125 per acre—can 
now be bought at from $30 to $50. Hill lands that were once 
worth 825 per acre can now be bought for $10. 

If protection does so much for farmers, why is this so? Will 
not some of my Republican friends inform me why these lands 
have not advanced in value in view of this wonderful home mar- 
ket that protection is said to give us? The assessed values of 
farm Rahe does not give a true idea of the demoralization in 
prices. I believe that very little farm land, improved or other- 
wise, will bring its assessed value. I know that this is true in 
my own section. Something has taken prosperity from the 
fields and planted it in the great cities, where luxury sits in un- 
rivaled sp endor; from whose go forth pleasure seekers 
to cross the Atlantic, with ability to spend one hundred millions 
of American gold in the Old World each year, and yet unwill- 
ing to contribute to that Government which protects their homes 
and their wealth in their absence even the mite of 2 per cent on 
their net incomes. 

What is this subtle power that has enabled the few to gather 
to themselves so rapidly so large ashare of the country’s wealth? 
The explanation is found in the fact that the people interested 
in protection, interested in banksand money-lending, have been 
allowed to make our laws fora generation. aye. they have 
been invited to fix at their own figures the tax that the people 
should pay to them, and they have not been slow to avail them- 
selves of their opportunities. The power to tax is a power that 
should be most zealously guarded. In our case it has been most 
shamefully abused. The Republican party has been and is now 
in unholy alliance with these plunderers. It says to them: 
Give me gold to pay for the blocks of five’ and I will allow 
you to name the rate at which the people of the United States 
shall be taxed to fill your coffers.” 

Gentlemen declaim against an income tax because its tend- 
ency, as they say, will be to establish classes among citizens. 

Mr. Chairman, we have classes now. Have you never heard 
of the Coupon Clipping Class, those who toil not, neither do they 
spin? A class composed of people made rich by elass legisla- 
tion, and largely exempt from all taxation by reason of the law 
which prohibits the taxing of Government bonds. There is an- 
other class, unhappily large and growing larger—an offlee-hold- 
ing class, created by the civil-service law with the intent to de- 


pre the people of the privilege of naming their own servants. 
he gentleman from New York [Mr. CocKRAN] that in 
passing this measure we are seeking to oppress a class of our 
citizens, and almost in thesame breath tells usthat he does not 
know one rich 8 or one rich man who objects to this 
tax, but that they in fact desire it, because it will afford them a 
distinction above their fellow-citizens, 

Mr. Chairman, this powerful argument is on a par with all of 
the reasons given by the opponents of this tax, arguments so 
childish and contradictory as. to be ridiculous. It has been 
shown that it is a just tax, easily and cheaply collected; that 
through its operation the Treasury will receive some contribu- 
tion from sources heretofore barren; that it is a tax easy to pa; 
because it never falls on theunfortunate. Let us not be dete 
by the cry of class legislation; it comes from the very men who 
by the aid of vicious laws have been enabled to turn all the little 
streams of prosperity into their deep channels of wealth. 

How can the Government by law bestow prosperity 9 — apart 
ol its citizens? What has the Government to give, but some- 
thing which it takes from the N And can it promote per 
perity by taxing one part of the people and giving to another? 

ther let the taxes be levied for the support of the Government 
alone, and let all pay in proportion to their ability. 

Mr. SHAW. r. Chairman, I will print a communication 
from the Kraus-Merkel Mal Company, of Milwaukee, upon 
this same question, it being a letter addressed to a member of 
Snaren in response to an argument made by him on the floor 

ouse, 


The letter is as follows: 

MILWAUKEE, WIS., January 25, 1894, 

DEAR SIR: With reference to your statement, madeon January 19, during 
the debate on the tariff in the House of ntatives, as reported on 
pages 1079 and 1095 of the CONGRESSIONAL that. the lowa farmer 
need not fear competition from the importation of barley for the 
reason that no Canadian barley is imported into the Milwaukee and 
markets where he sells his barley, I to call your attention to the sta- 
tistics of the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce relating to the receipts and 
shipments of barley and malt at this market, and you a copy of the 
secretary's ree or 1802, the latest obtainable. 

On pages 102 to 104 we find the total quantity of barley in the market for 
1892 to be 13,256,617 bushels, of which 6,024,169 bushels were shi out and 
6,025,160 bushels taken by local brewers and malsters. Of this 160 bush- 
els we learn, on page 113, that about one-half, or say 3,025,160 bushels, were 
malted by local brewers for their own use and about 3,000.000 bushels were 
malted prios malsters and shi out. Hence, of 12,049,329 bushels mar- 
keted in Milwaukee, only 3,025,160 bushels remained for home consumption, 
the balance, 9,024,169 bushels, having been shipped and principally to East- 


ern maltsters an 

Of the receipts at and shi ts from Chicago of barley and malt for 
1892 I can give you only the figures obtained from the secre of the Mil- 
waukee Board of Trade. They are: 

Barley receipts, 15,133,975 bushels; barley shipments, 10,825,394 bushels; 
malt receipts, 637,652 bushels; malt shipments, 5,386,319 bushels. Deduct- 
ing the malt receipts{rom the malt shipments, and allo 10 cent on 
the balance in order to reduce it to barley, we have an additional of 4,273,890 
bushels, 2 a total of shipments from Chicago of 15,099,284 bushels of 
barley. True, this leaves only 34,691 bushels for home consumption. How- 
ever, adding the difference between stock in store at the be and end 
of the year, of which I have no record, will 

We have, then, as a grand total the following: 

Receipts of barley in rapes Wiens Milwaukee for eT ya the stock 
in store in Milwaukee at the beginning of the year, 28,390,592 bushels; ship- 
ments 24,123,453 bushels, 

In addition to this, we have the further fact of minor importance because 
of the comparatively small quantity involved, that prior tothe enactment of 
the McKinley bill Milwaukee brewers did import yearly some 50,000 bushels 
oti ote ene barley, permitting the importati 

a tax on Gi t e on of about 12, 
000,000 bushels, the Chicago and ranks shippers must be in a — 2 
to compete with the foreigner, which means lower prices to the farmer, or 
the exclusion of just so much Western barley from the Eastern market as 
isimported from Canada. And the reason for this is that the Canadian 
farmer is geographi more fortunately situated than the Iowa farmer. 
In order to reach the cipal barley market, the point to which by way of 
the primary markets the bulk of the Iowa barley ultimately goes, namely, 
New York and the East, the Canadian farmer pays but about 1 cent 
bushel freight, whereas yourIowa farmer pays an average of 16 cents. Out. 
side of the question of ages, which for the sake of an argument we will as- 
sume not less in Canada than in Iowa, how is your Iowa farmer, paying 16 
cents freight, to compete with the Canadian, who in addition to about 1 cent 
freight noid tax of only about 8 cents or 9 cents under a tariff of 20 per 
cent ad valorem, unless he be satisned with a lower price for his product 
than he now obtains? 

In view of the above, since it is not to be 3 that in the barley mar- 
ket the Iowa farmer will be.fayored to the exclusion of, say, the Wisconsin 
farmer, particularly since the Wisconsin barley is about 30 per cent more 
valuable than the Iowa barley, as per the last annual crop report of the 
Agricultural Department, it is quite clear that the Iowa farmer will suffer 
incommon with the Western Northwestern farmers by the importation 
of Canadian barley under a low tariff “for revenue only.” 

Yours, very respectfully, 
EKRAUS-MERKEL MALTING COMPANY, 
Per R. NUNENMACHER, Treasurer. 
Hon. W. I. HAYEs, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. Chairman, I simply desire to have 
read the section of the statutes which authorize the issue of 
United States bonds now outstanding, in order to show that the 
criticism upon the bill made by my colleague [Mr. KILGORE] is 
altogether untenable. z 

Mr. KILGORE. Will my colleague allow me a suggestion in 
his five minutes? 
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Mr. CULBERSON. A question? 

Mr. KILGORE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Oh, yes; but let the law be read first, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CHAP. CCLVI.—An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of eee of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury is here- 
by authorized to issue, in a sum or sums not exceeding in the gate 
£200, 000,000, coupon or registered bonds of the United States, in such formas 
he may prescribe, and of denominations of 550, or some multiple of that sum, 
redeemable in coin of the present standard value, at the pleasure of the 
United States, after ten years after the date of their issue, and bearing in- 
terest, payable semiannually in such coin, at the rate of 5 per cent per an- 
num; also a sum or sums not exceeding in the aggregato ,000,000 of like 
bonds, the same in all respects, but payable at the pleasure of the United 
States, after fifteen years from the date of their issue, and bearing interest 
at the rate of 4} per cent per annum; also a sum or sums not exceeding in 
the aggregate $1,000,000,000 of like bonds, the same in all respects, but payable 
at the pleasure of the United States, after thirty years from the date of their 
issue, and bearing interest at the rate of 4 per cent per annum; all of which 
said several classes of bonds and the interest thereon shall be exempt from 
the payment of all taxes or duties of the United States, as well as from tax- 
ation in any form by or under State, municipal, or local authority; and the 
said bonds shall have set forth and expressed upon their face the above- 

fied conditions, and shall, with their coupons, be made payable at the 

of the United States. But nothing in this act, or in any otherlaw 

now in force, shall be construed to authorize any increase whatever of the 
bonded debt of the United States.. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized to sell and dispose of any of the bonds issued under this 
act, at not less than their par value for coin, and to apply the proceeds 
thereof to the redemption of any of the bonds of the United States outstand- 
ing, and known as 5-20 bonds, at their par value, or he may exchange the 
same for such 5-20 bonds, par for par; but the bonds hereby e shall 
be used for no other purpose whatsoever. a sum not exceeding one- 
half of 1 per cent of the bonds herein authorized is hereby appropriated to 
pay the expense of preparing, issuing, advertising, and disposing of the 
same. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Isimply want to make a statement that I 
understand that that is a part of the contract, and I do not see 
how you can avoid it. : 

Mr. KILGORE. Now, I desire to ask my colleague a question. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. KILGORE. Does that apply to bonds now in existence? 

Mr. CULBERSON. Yes. 

Mr. KILGORE. Does my colleague insist that, as a legal propo- 
sition, Congress would not have the right to change that rule 
with reference to these bonds and tax the income produced by 
them, and that the doctrine of vested rights would not apply in 
such cases? 

Mr. CULBERSON. I understand, Mr. Chairman, that Con- 
gress would not undertake to change a contract which had been 
solemnly entered into between the United States and the hold- 
ers of these bonds, and indeed could not do so with due respect 
to the Constitution of the United States. 

Now, the gentleman, I suppose, wants to raise the point that 
the inhibition in the Constitution against the violation of con- 
tracts is an inhibition upon the power of State governments and 
does not refer to the power of the Government of the United 
States. All lawyers know that the Supreme Court have so de- 

‘cided years and years ago. But it does not affect this question 
at all, asthe Supreme Court, in construing the Thurman act, held 
that the inhibition applied to the power of the General Govern- 
mentin respect to vested rights. 

I desire to ask my coll e if he is willing, in the face of this 
contract enteredinto by the United States, to now violate it? 

Mr. KILGORE. No, sir; I do not suggest any violation of the 
contract by the amendment offered. 

Mr. CULBERSON. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. KILGORE. But Iwant to answer the question in my way. 
I say it is not an invalidation of that contract to levy atax upon 
incomes from United States bonds. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I mean a violation of the contract. 

Mr. KILGORE, It does not invalidate it. It is nota viola- 
tion, nor is it an impairment ot that contract for the Government 
to levy a tax upon the income arising from this property, which 
itself is not taxed in any way nor by any authority. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 


[Mr. RICHARDSON of Michigan addressed the committee. 
See Appendix.] 

Mr. MCMILLIN. In reply to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
KILGORE}, who is the author of the amendment just reported, 
I wish to say there has been no disposition on the part of the 
committee to enable any class to escape taxation who could un- 
der the Constitution and laws be taxed, provided they have in- 
comes above the amount exempted from taxation in this bill. I 
wish to be perfectly candid, and will say that in the first draft 
of this bill the words which the gentleman mentions were left 
out, but upon examination of the funding act that has just been 
read by my distinguished friend from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON], it 
was found that by the express terms of their issue, which be- 
came a part of the contract that went with the bonds, it was 
provided that they should be exempt from the imposition that 
we are now seeking to place upon them. 


Therefore, Mr. Chairman, as we were holding ourselves forth 
to the world pleading for justice, we could not afford to go out 
undertaking to violate contracts; and if we did attempt it, our 
efforts would be utterly futile. You can not violate a contract 
once it is solemnly entered into. Further, if I may suggest to 
my friend from Texas a point in which he and I and allof us are 
alike interested, those who favor this bill can not afford to put 
into it an unconstitutional provision which would risk the whole 
measure. 

Mr. KILGORE. Butif the gentleman from Tennessee will 
allow me, it is not unconstitutional for the Government to im- 
pose reasonable taxes upon the income arising from any prop- 
erty. If the Government grants a homestead it may tax it; ifit 
grants a patent it may tax the income therefrom. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. But in the case of granting a homestead 
there is no constitutional provision protibiting the taxation 
and no contract to prevent it. If there is the Legislature can 
not taxit. The Legislature can not override the Constitution. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE, Does not my friend from Tennessee be- 
lieve that the end aimed at by the Republican party in passing 
the funding act in 1870, providing for taking up outstanding 
bonds and putting other bonds in their place, was to create 4 
contract between the bondholders and the Government? 

Mr. McMILLIN. I think that highly probable; and, Mr. 
Chairman, if Imay state my ownopinion candidly, I think it was 
wrong. I believe in the doctrine of taxing everything and let- 
ting the burdens of government fall where the wealth rests. 
But this is a matter of contract. f 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to state, in order 
that there may be no play on the word tax,“ that I do not un- 
derstand that this amendment, by its terms, proposes to tax spe- 
cifically the interest or the principal of United States bonds in 
the hands of anybody. That is not the language of the proposi- 
tion, and that isa point which my colleague from Texas [Mr. 
KILGORE] seeks to make prominent in this discussion: But 
while that is not so, yet if we do levy an income tax upon the 
interest of United States bonds, we do, or attempt to do, indi- 
rectly that which we can not do directly. It is not a tax upon 
the bonds. It does not purport to be a tax upon the interest di- 
rectly, but the gentleman propone to levy a tax on incomes de- 
rived therefrom, which is doing by indirection what we can not 
do directly. Everybody knows that, notwithstanding the Popu- 
listic ideas abroad on this subject, that the objectof making this 
exemption of United States bonds and securities from taxation 
was to insure the highest prices and the highest premiums that 
could be obtained for the bonds when they were sold. It would 
therefore violate the very terms of the contract to subject the 
incomes derived from the interest upon the bonds to taxation. 

If they had been offered for sale with all these impediments in 
the way, taxes by the United States Government, by State, and 
municipal governments, what capitalist in this country, what 
business man, what poor man even, would have invested his 
funds in them, or would do so now? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Does the gentleman claim that 
where the interest upon a Government bond comes into the 
hands of a holder that income can not be taxed after ithascome 
into his hands? 

Mr. CULBERSON. I think so. 
what you can not do directly. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. But it ceases to be interest and be- 
comes money in the holder's hands. 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. KILGORE, 
it was rejected. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

Insert after the end of line 17, page 2, the following: 

The amount of money and the value of any and all other property, real or 
personal, received by gift, devise, or inheritance. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The object of this amendment isto include 
in the incomes to be returned by every individual the amounts 
received by gift, devise, or inheritance. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I will say that we were of opinion that the 
bill would cover such property, but if there is any doubt about 
it, it had better be made clear. 

Mr. BYNUM, I call the gentleman's attention to the fact 
that that amendment would provide for a direct tax on real 
estate. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I did not notice that the amendment in- 
cluded real estate. 

Mr. SPRINGER. It is a tax upon the value of whatever 
comes by inheritance. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Does not the gentleman know 
that in many of the States there is now a tax of that kind and 
that it is considered very burdensome? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I know that in many of the States there is 
a tax upon everything, but this exempts all inheritances up to 


You can not do indirectly 
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$4,000. It treats incomes by inheritance just as it treats incomes 
from gains and profits in business. 

Mr. COX. Suppose the inheritance is $5,000 and consists en- 
tirely of real estate, do you propose to tax that? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes; to put a tax upon the value of it. 

Mr. COX. Then, you fly in the teeth of the decision of the 
Supreme Court in your own case? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I think not. The law that imposed an in- 
come taxduring the war provided for a tax upon inheritances, 
an the succession tax was a part of that law, as gentlemen all 

ow. 

The Supreme Court has never questioned the right of Con- 
gress to tax men receiving through inheritances, just as any 
other income, and it was part of the law that was decided in the 
very case to which the gentleman referred. 

r. COX. Now, if the gentleman will look at his own case, 
he will find that it decides that there were but two direct taxes 
in the United States; one is on real estate and the other on polls 
or capitation tax. Now, if the inheritance is entirely real estate, 
and you tax that, I can not understand why that it is not a direct 


tax. 

Mr. SPRINGER, Put it into the bill, and if the Supreme 
Court wants to put it out let them take it out. [Expressions of 
dissent on the Democratic side.] It is no more a tax upon prop- 
erty than it is a taxon income you have already received, whic 

ou have provided for in your bill. It is an amount that has 
teas received individually or otherwise. It is part of one and 
the same case; and I think it is a just subject of taxation. Itis 
the most righteous feature of the tax that can be found in this 
bill. It is the opinion of the members of the committee that it 
was included already; and if it is not included specifically it 
ought to be included by terms. 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. Mr. Chairman, Ihold in my 
hand a letter received this morning from an active business man 
in my district. It is the practical business expression of an ex- 
perienced business man. I shall ask that it be read as a part of 
my remarks, and hope the House will note that he says his prod- 
uct is not a protected industry, yet that his sales have been ver 
injuriously affected by the proposed tariff reduction. The ad- 
vocates of an income tax claim thatit isa justand simple method 
of taxation, but this clear-headed business man shows in a few 

lain words the incidental inconvenience and expense to which 

e would be subjected by it. The letter is complete in itself, 
and I ask that it be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PIKE STATION, N. H., January 29, 1894. 


DEAR Sm: It was with much interest that I read your able speech of the 
2th on the tarif question. I am glad to know that the New Hampshire del- 
be oe are all right on this question. 

can not see why the present Administration have not understood long ere 
this from the condition that the country is getting into that any radical 
change in the tariff would be disastrous. 

The goods we manufacture are none of them protected by the tariff, and 
We supposed that free trade would not affect our bnsiness materially, but 

mce has prore that we were mistaken. Our sales for the past six 
months have fallen off fully 60 per cent over the previous six months, and 
as naturally should have increased 20 or 30 per cent. 
ere in the interior we have not felt the hard times as severely as in the 
— centers. but we are commencing to realize the fact now, and we are 
ly having distressing times. 

I notice that the income tax becomes part of the tarif measure. It seems 
to me that connecting the two will help defeat them both; certainly the in- 
come-tax bill as approved by the Democratic members of the Ways and 
Means Committee must be very unpopular. The amount of work and ex- 
pease it will put upon the average business man and the average corpora- 


Tf passed it would 9 mall th t taking an in- 
t wo cause our s; company the expense o an in- 
ventory at half a dozen small mills 8 about the country, and the 
work of two expert accountants for two months to get our business in shape 
yearly to make such a report as is required, and this would come at a time 
when we do not take our regular inventory. 

Undoubtedly you have all these matters clearly in hand, and I only write 
to a you for the plain and satisfactory way in which you handled the 
question. 

Very respectfully, yours, 


Hon. HENRY M. BAKER, M. C., 
‘ashington, D. C. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is exhausted on the pending amend- 
ment. 

Mr. PICKLER. I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not in order. That will be an 
5 in the third degree, which is not allowed under the 
rule. 

Mr. PICKLER. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. PICKLER. The amendment before the House is the 
amendment of the gentleman from Wisconsin, and I move to 
strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment before the House is the 
amendment of the gentleman from Illinois 

Mr. PICKLER. What are the subsequent amendments? 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment is an amendment to the 


E. B. PIKE 


amendment of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN], 
to which the gentleman from Illinois has offered an amendment, 


nding at one 


which makes two amendments, as many as can be 
e amendment 


time under the rule; and the question now is on 
of the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. BYNUM. Ioffer an amendment to the amendment of 
the gentleman from Illinois, as a substitute. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. I offer an amendment to 
the substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment, 
the pro substitute of the gentleman from Indiana. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Insert after the end of line 17, on page 2, the following: 
“The amount of money and the value of any and all other personal prop- 
erty received by gift, devise, or inheritance.” 


Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. I offer an amendment to 


at. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thegentleman from Indiana has the floor 
on his amendment. 

Mr. BYNUM. The only effect of the substitute is to place the 
same tax upon money and personal property that is placed upon 
incomes, and that the porsona 7 or money shall be in- 
cluded as a part of the income. It strikes out real estate, which 
is unconstitutional. 

Mr. COX. While I agree with the construction of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana, I think that the language of his substitute 
ought to go a little further, and include choses in actions, bonds, 

te 


ete. 

Mr. BYNUM. Iwill amend the provision so as to include the 
suggestion of the gentleman from Tennessee to insert choses in 
action. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana will please 
prepare the amendment as he desires to have it voted upon. 

The modified amendment was read, as follows: 

Insert after the end of line 17,on 2, the following: 

“The amount of money, notes, bonds, and choses in action and the value 
of any personal property received by gift, devise, or inheritance.” 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Isend up the amendment 
I desire to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment will not now be in order, 
The gentleman can not amend this amendment. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Then I will have it read 
for information. 

The CHAIRMAN. The 
information. The Clerk 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 12, section 1, and in line 38, section 3, strike out the word “four” 
oar Pca “one.” In line 2 of section 3 strike out the words three thou- 
sani 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Mr. Chairman, if we 
have got to have an income tax, I am in favor of widening its 
scope. This bill only reaches 85,000 taxpayers. I want to reach 
850,000 incomes. If we are going to have an income tax, I want 
to reach every member on this floor. Of course the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means forgot, when they prepared this bill, that 
a Congressman gets $5,000a year, besides mileage and clerk hire. 
They never thought of their own case. If they had, they would 
have made the exemption $1,000, as I propose to do, instead of 
making it $4,000. By making it $1,000 it adds $60 to the tax 
of every member of this House, over and above what this bill puts 
on him. 

Mr. HENDRIX. Tax the poor Congressman, and let the rich 
Congressman go untaxed. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. That is it. Now the 
amount of tax which would be added by adopting my amend- 
mentina single year in this House would be about $21,000. I 
do not want the country to believe that I am here voting to ex- 
empt myself from taxes that I am voting to put upon the people. 

I do not want the country to believe, and I do not believe, that 
the Ways and Means Committee, in fixing the exemption at 
84,000 had in view their own cases, and that they intended to 
exempt members of Congress from taxation on the bulk of their 
salaries. But it looks that way,and unless we adoptsome amend- 
ment similar to the one I propose, the country may get a wrong 
impression of our motives in framing a tax law so skillfully that 
we exempt ourselves almost entirely. 

Then adopt my amendment; let us step up to the captain's 
office, every man of us, and pay $80 into the Treasury, instead of 
merely paying $20 as this bill provides. 

Mr. PICKLER. I move to amend by striking out the last 
word of the substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not in order; it would be an amend- 
ment in the third degree. 

Mr. PICKLER. There is no amendment pending to the sub- 
stitute. s b 

The CHAIRMAN. But the substitute isitself an amendment 
to an amendment, 


entleman desires to have it read for 
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Mr. PICKLER. Then the Chair holds that an amendmentto 
asubstitute is not in order? 


The CHAIRMAN. No, sir. 

Mr. PICKLER. That is my understanding, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not so hold. 

Mr. PICKLER. Iam simply seeking to offer an amendment 
to the substitute. The gentleman from Indiana has offered a 
substitute and I am moving to amend it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not hold that a substitute 
is not amendable, but that the substitute of the gentleman from 
Indiana is not amendable because it is itself an amendment in 
the second degree. The Chair can not state the matter more 
— The question is on the amendment of the gentleman 

m Indiana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I ask that the amendment as amended be 
now read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

At the end of line 17, on page 2. insert the follo H 

The amount of money, notes, bonds, and choses in action, and the value 
of any personal property received by gift, devise, or inheritance.” 

The question recurring on the amendment it was agreed to. 

5 505 MALLORY. Loffer the amendment which I send to the 
esk. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Strike out all atter the word “commissioned” in line 89, 21, down to 
d e line 118, page 22; and in lieu thereof insert the 
“But nothing herein shall be so construed as to authorize or permit the 
provisions of section 3176 of the Revised Statutes of the United States to be 
) in any manner to any Matter relating to or connected with the in- 
cometax.“ 
In lines 3 and 4. 18, strike out the follo words: “and on 
es — W 8, 0 0 ollowing thirty-one 
Mr. MALLORY. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call the atten- 
tion of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MOMILLIN] to the 
amendment which I offer, with a vague hope that it may pre- 


Mr. McMILLIN. Will the gentlemen suspend in order to 
allow the amendment to be read again. 

Mr. MALLORY. I can state to the gentleman the effect of 
the amendment. It simply proposes to strike out all that re- 
lates to section 3176 as now embraced in. the Revised Statutes, 
and also todeclare that no part of section 3176 of the Revised 
Statutes shallapply to this matter of income taxes. 

My purpose is to take away from subordinate officers of the 
Government, collectors of internal revenue and their deputies, 
the right, which is given to them under this bill as it is now, to 
invade the premises of the citizen at any hour of the day or 
night, without warrant, without affidavit, simply upon suspicion, 
and investigate his most private papers. ə sanctity of the 
domicile is something the Democratic party has always. stood 
by. The right of the individual to be protected in his home 
and in his premises against unwarranted invasion is one of the 

hest rights conferred upon man by civilized government. 

ə proposition contained in this measure to which I object 
permits a deputy collector of internal revenue to go upon the 
premises of any individual at any hour of the day or night, and 
even to go into his bedroom, if necessary, to unlock hissafe, and 
investigate his most private papers. It seems tome that for the 
condemnation of such a provision it is only necessary to call at- 
tention to it. 

Now, sir, if as a matter of fact there were no provision against 
fraud and deception on the part of him who hands in his report, 
there might possibly be some pretense of excuse for this drastic 
legislation. But you will find that there are in the bill provis- 
ions prescribing penalties for false information, for refusals to 

ve information, and for fraudulent returns; and I think this 

ouse will make 3 TPPA if it onn — N 
Democratic party to an so wrong and unjustand con 
= all precedent as the provisions of this amendment that I re- 

r to. 

I should like the gentleman from Tennessee to bear in mind 
that there is no occasion for this tremendous er that is here 
conferred upon many subordinate officers of the Government. 
Without warrant, without affidavit, without anything except 
his own sweet will, whenever he deems it necessary for him to 
do so, the officer is empowered under this section to go into the 

rivate premises of any individual citizen of the country at any 

; e; not only to do that, but to scrutinize his most private pa- 
pers, merely on the pretense that it is necessary for him to do 
80 in order to ascertain whether the citizen has given proper re- 
turn of his income. 

Jam free to admit that section 3176 of the Revised Statutes 
does provide for the exercise of this very power; but it is lim- 
ited to investigations as to frauds upon the internal-revenue 


laws. But here when you open the door to allow this subordi- 
nate officer, without warrant as Isay, without any authority ex- 


cept his own ipse dizit that he thinks it necessary to gou 
the premises of the individual, we are doing something that 
never yet been done by Congress. 

Mr. HENDRIX. I call the gentleman’s attention to the fur- 
ther fact that under this bill the internal-revenue collector may 
follow a man to any part of the country, may go into his hotel 
room at midnight. 

Mr. MALLORY. I understand that. That I think is pro- 
vided for in another section. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. EVERETT, Mr. Chairman, I have been trying for some 
time to get a chance to express my opinion upon this subject of 
the income tax. I could favor the amendment proposed by the 
gentleman from Florida if I thought that it struck at the great 
evil of this tax; but, on the contrary, that clause he has read 
does not touch the great evil of the income tax, an evil which 
has been acknowledged by Sir Robert Peel, by Mr. Gladstone, 
and by all the financiers who have carried through the income 
tax; an inherent injustice of the system which never can be ex- 
plained away. : 

That injustice, Mr. Chairman, is that while we propose to 
tax the accumulated wealth of the country, and while the gen- 
-tlemen who favor the income tax have stated again and again 
that we are taxing the accumulated wealth of the country, we 
put on alevelall the incomes derived from accumulated wealth, 

the incomes derived from salaries, and the incomes which are 
won by the intelligence and the experience of those men who 
work for their salaries and have no other means of support. 

That injustice can not be done away with. You pass over 
incomes derived from accumulated property, where those in- 
comes are below $4,000; and when the man who has, peers 
risen from the ranks, who has been a laborer, but who man- 
aged by his intelligence to commend himself toa body, public or 
private, has renounced the ordinary opportunities of private 
gain in order to take a situation from which he shall receive a 
ucrative s vou say that his income of $5,000 or $10,000 shall 
be levied on, the same as the income derived from accumulated 
wealth, from a man who does not do one stroke of work and 
whose fathers before him have not done any? 

Mr. Chairman, it has often been said that this tax is easy to 
collect. It is easy to collect, and it is easy to raise and to lower. 
It is far too easy to collect. At any time when any party having 
the reins of government is disposed to be extravagant, at any 
time when any party is disposed to squander the property of the 
country, that party has nothing to do but to add 2 per cent more 
income tax, 4 per cent, or § per cent more income tax, or to lower 
the limit of the incomes to be taxed. 

Gentlemen say that the tax is popular in England. It is utterly 
unpopular in England. It has never been popular; and one rea- 
son why it is aa is that it is in the power of the govern- 
ment, without adding anything to its collecting force, to raise or 
to lower the income tax as it p eases, and play ducks and drakes 
with the incomes of the people. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I have another word to say, and it must 
be said if I can be allowed the time. Granting that an income 
tax is a good tax, which 1 do not; granting that it is 1 
and just, which I do not grant, it ought not to have been brought 
in in this way. It is wrong to propose it as an amendment to a 
tariff bill to which itis wholly ungermane. We were told that 
we were to come here to vote on tariff reform. We never were 
told we were to come here to vote on an income tax. 

Mr. TUCKER. Why, the Secretary of the Treasury advises it. 

Mr. EVERETT. When we went into the camp of 1892, 
before the present Secretary of the Treasury was appointed, we 
were never told that we were to come here to vote upon an in- 
come tax. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. EVERETT] has expired. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD and others asked that the time of Mr. 
EVERRETT be extended five minutes. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Unanimous consent is asked that the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. EVERETT] be allowed to proceed 
for five minutes. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. I object. 
oe Debate on the pending amendment is ex- 

usted. 

Mr. MALLORY. Task that the amendment be read again. 

as Or . If there be no objection, it will be again 
reported. 

bjection was made. 3 

Mr. COOMBS. Are we not to know what we are voting for? 

The CHAIRMAN. Objectionis made. As many as favor the 
adoption of the amendment of the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
MALLORY] will say ‘‘aye;” those opposed no.“ 

The amendment. was rejected. 


1894. 


Mr. MAHON. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Strike out all that portion of section 6 beginning with and including the 
Pg int ees a and ending with and uding the word ‘dividend " 
0 


Also strike out sections 7, 8, 12, and 13. 


Mr.MAHON. I want to say to the friends of this income 
measure, if they will give me their attention, that I consider it 
the most important amendment which has been offered to this 
bill. I simply ask to strike out the sections that require corpo- 
rations, building and loan associations, telephoneand telegraph 
com and similar organizations, to pay an income tax. This 
amendment will allow the people to receive their dividends, and 
then, as you claim, the people will be honest in their returns 
let them make their own returns. 

The reason for offering this amendment is that in this coun- 
try there are over half a million people in moderate circum- 
stances, and in my own State they can be found on every hand, 
whose incomes in part come from the investments they have 
made in savings institutions, in bank stock, in manufacturing 
companies, in railroad companies, and I make a low estimate 
when I say there are half a million of poor men and women in 
this country who have invested their little savings in the stocks 
of the corporations mentioned in this bill. What does this bill 
do? It proposes to tax all incomes of over $4,000. It goes be- 
yond that. 

Every man in this country who receives annually $100 or 
$200 or $300 in dividends from savingsinvested in some such cor- 
poration as I have mentionea, perhaps one-half of his entire in- 
come, will have this tax levied upon his proportion of that in- 
come before he gets it. Under this law the sleuth hounds of the 
Government of the United States will walk into the offices of 
these corporations and make the savings bank presidents deduct 
2 per cent from the dividends that form part of the incomes of 
these poor people. 

Now, if you are the friends of the poor man in this measure 
and if your allegation is true that the e will make honest 
income returns, and I do not doubt it, then Lask you to let these 
corporations pay to these people the money that belongs to them, 
and not have this Government putting an embargo spon the 
pass:ge of these dividends from the corporations to the indi- 
viduals who own them. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri, Building and loan associations are 
not included, you know. 

Mr. MAHON. Yes they are, because they lend money. The 
Supreme Court of the United States decided, as to the old in- 
come law, that the tax was not a tax upon corporations. 

Here the hammer fell. 
r. SICKLES. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to recognize some gen- 
tleman who wishes to oppose the amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I rise to op- 
pose the amendment. I think this amendment comes from an 
appropriate quarter. It comes from the Republican party, 
which has been at all times in favor of legislating in favor of 
the moneyed corporations of the United States, and when gen- 
tlemen make the statement that taxing a bank, an insurance 
company, a railroad, a street-car company, à gas company, a tel- 
egraph or telephone company, or rather the dividends from such 
corporations, is taxing the poor people of this country, they 
show either a wonderful degree of 3 or a wonderful de- 
gree of audacity. There is not a man within the sound of my 
voice who does not know that it is not the widows and orphans 
of this country who own the banks and the railroad companies 
and the insurance companies of the United States. There may 
be some few widows and orphans who have such investments, 


but they are widows and orphans of large estates. Now what |. 


does this amendment amount to? It exempts from the opera- 
tion of this law any banking institution, street-railway com- 
pany, turnpike, canal, navigation or slack-water company, tele- 
graph, telephone, or electric-light company, gas company, 
water company, or other corporation, and so on. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. The Standard Oil Company. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Yes; the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, too. In other words, it is a sort of Ee protec- 
tive amendment with the object of protectin e people thut 
natural opportunities and wealth have y protected suffi- 
ciently. And when the gentleman in such a connection makes 


an appeal in behalf of the poor men and the poor people of this | 


country, I cannot express myself in parliamen e as 
to the sincerity of his utterance. I think, Mr. Chairman, that 
one of the good things about this bill is that it will bring into 


the public Treasury some of the money earned by the corporate 
interests to whom public franchises have been granted, and who 
in that respect stand in an entirely distinct position. This law, 
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I say, will have the effect of bringing into the Treasury some of 
the money derived from the natural and the artificial monopo- 
lies of the country, thus reaching those who hitherto have never 
been reached by the taxing power of this Government. The 
amendment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, intended to 
prevent that beneficent result, should be voted down. 

I yield the rest of my time to the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. MoMILLINI. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Debate on this amendmentis exhausted. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Chairman, L offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 
The amendment was read, as follows: 


lumbia, respectively, in proportion to population as ascertained by the cen- 
sus enumeration of the year 1890. 

"SEC. 2. That the said direct tax laid by this act shall be assessed and laid 
on the value of all land exclusive and of the improvements 
thereon: Provided, That all lands belonging to the United States, or to any 
State, county, or municipality, shall be exempted from assessment and tax- 
ation under this act: And Further, That all land subject to taxation 
under this act shall be valued and assessed, for the purpose of taxation, at 
its full market value, on the first Mo n „the valua- 
tion for the fiscal year commencing on Ist day of June, 1894, to relate to 


the first Monday of March, 1894. 
“That, for the purpose of said tax and collecting the 


assessing same, sections 
9 to 12, both inclusive; sections 14 to 48, both inclusive, and sections 53 to 58, 
both inclusive, of that certain act entitled Anact to provide increased reve- 
nue from imports to Ray interest on the public debt, and for other purposes.“ 
a ved August 5, , are hereby reénacted and made of full force and 
‘ect in so far as they provide for the assessment and collection of direct 
taxes on lands and lots of ground, and for any and all methods and procedure 
in the levying, collection, and enforcement of such taxes.“ 


Mr. MAGUIRE addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from California. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Let us have a vote, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. ' The committee has ordered that a vote 
be now taken on the amendment of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. MCMILLIN], and any pending amendment. There 
is one pending amendment, that offered by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. MAGUIRE], which the Clerk will now report. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the amendment. 

Mr. McMI N. That has been read once, and unless some 
gentleman desires to have it reread I ask that it be not read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
BLANCHARD] asks to have it reported. 

The amendment was again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 6, noes 180. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I desire to put on 
record the names of the gentlemen who have had the foresight 
and the patriotism to vote for this single-tax amendment. ey 
are the gentleman from California, Mr. MAGUIRE (the mover of 
the amendment); the 5 from New York, Mr. TRACEY; 
the gentleman from New York, Mr. WARNER; the gentleman 
from Ohio, Mr. HARTER; the gentleman from Kansas, Mr, SIAP- 
SON, and myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 175, noes 56. 

Mr. COCKRAN. I ask for tellers. 

The question was taken on ordering tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN, Thirty gentlemen have arisen in support 
of the demand for tellers, not a sufficient number 

Mr. MORSE. The other side. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is no other side on tellers. The 
ayes have it, and the amendment is agreed to. [Loud applause 
on the Democratic side. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will now state the question as 
it stands, as the Chair understinds it. On last Saturday after- 
noon, when the committe: rosa. the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. WILSON I had o ered an amendment, which the Clerk 
will now report. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 


Amend paragraph 190, page 29, by striking out the word “twenty” in line 
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23, and inserting “ ty-five,” and by striking out thirty in line 24, and 
inserting > 


“ thirty-five.” 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. `I raise a point of order on that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state the parliamentary 
situation. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. LI raise the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TRACEY] offered an amendment to this amendment which the 
Clerk will now report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by striking out the werd “ thirty-five’ and insert the word “forty.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
PAYNE] offered a substitute for the proposed amendment of the 
gentleman from West Virginia, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out * 20 per cent ad valorem” in lines 23 and 24, and insert “20 cents 

T bushel; ” and in lines 24 and 25 strike out “30 per cent ad valorem” and 

rt 0 cents per bushel.” A 

Mr. PICKLER. And I offered an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from South Dakota is the present law. 

Mr. PICKLER. I; is. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then it need not be read. 

Mr. PICKUER. No. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. I raise the point that this is not in order 
under the rule as adopted by the House on the 28th of January, 
and as published in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair must uest gentlemen to 
reserve order. The Chair can not hear the gentleman from 
New York as there is so much talking and confusion upon the 

floor. Gentlemen desiring to converse will please retire to the 
cloak room. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. The point of order which I make is that 
under the rule that was adopted, which ap on page 1674 of 
the RECORD, this amendment at this time does not come within 
the rule, and is notinorder. The rule reads, after reciting cer- 
tain other matters— 

t be open to debate d M 
J) ²˙ mw tens AE ee ea 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will suspend until order 
is restored. Will the Sergeant-at-Arms in the rear of the 
seats and regi est gentlemen to retire to the cloakroom or cease 
conversation? [After a pause.] The Chair will now hear the 
gentleman. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. I said, Mr. Chairman, that under the 
special order for the governmentof the Committee of the Whole 
or the House that was adopted and appears in the RECORD un- 
der date of January 28, page 1674, it was decided that the special 
order should be extended, and that no other matter should be in 
order except the bill H. R. 5452, reported from the Committee 
on Ways and Means; that— 
said amendment shall be o to general debate during Monday and Tues- 
day, and thereafter to consideration under the five-minute rule, unless sooner 
disposed of, until the bill H. R. 4864 is reported to the House. 

The bill (H. R. 4864; has not been reported to the House, and 
therefore this amendment can not be in order, under the rule 
that was adopted by the House asI have read. The other rule 

rovides that amendments may be in order under that rule until 
onday of this week, and thatall amendments then pending, and 
that have not been passed upon in the committee shall be con- 
sidered by the House. If it is ruled by the Chair that this 
amendment is pending, then I make the point that it has not 
been disposed of by the committee, and could only be considered 
in the House when it comes to take up the question of the gen- 
eral tariff bill. 

Mr. TRACEY. Mr. Chairman, I have not the rule before me, 
but as I read it this morning it appeared to be very clear that 
it would not be in order to vote upon this amendment until the 
committee had risen and the bill was being considered by the 
House. I would like to call the attention of the Chair to the 
rule originally passed and the subsequent rule brought in by 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. OUTHWAITE]. 

My recollection is thatthe second rule which was brought in, 
the amendment to the original rule, provided that only the 
question of internal revenue could be considered in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and that all other questions which were 
pending in the Committee of the Whole must go over and be 
taken up after the rising of the committee and when the bill is 
under consideration in the House. I think the Chair will find, 
if he looks at the rule which he has before him, that my im- 
pression is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. The Chair will find that the language of 
the rule as introduced had reference only to the internal-rev- 
enue bill, and had no reference whatever to the original tariff 
bill which was before the House. The language is very clear 


rum did not vote; the 


and concise; and its effect is that only amendments to the inter- 
nal-revenue bill can be submitted in Committee of the Whole 
at this time. There is no proci in the rule that additional 
amendments may be offered to the original tariff bill. 

The C AN. The Chair is ready to rule. The Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union is proceeding un- 
der two special orders. The first one it will not be necessary to 
read; it is familiar to the committee; and the second, which is 
familiar, modifies the first in certain respects. The modification 
made by the second rule is to provide for the consideration of 
the amendment which has been offered by the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN], known as the internal-revenue 
amendment. As the Chair thinks, the only modification made or 
intended to be made, of the first rule is to permit the considera- 
tion of that amendment. The language of the rule expressly 
povigas that that shall be considered until it is disposed of in 

mmittee of the Whole. 

Now it has been so disposed of; it would not be insisted that 
any further legislation could be had in Committee of the Whole 
in reference to the amendment of the gentleman from Tennes- 
see. That has been finally disposed of. Now, in addition to 
that, the second rule especially provides that all other provi- 
sions of the first rule notinconsistent with this second or amend- 
atory rule shall be continued up to and including Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 1,1894. The Chair thinks there can be no question that 
the amendment is in order. The point of order is overruled. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I appeal from the deci- 
sion of the Chair; and upon that appeal I desire to be heard. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Lock Woop] appeals from the decision of the Chair. The Chair 
will hear the gentleman. 

Mr.LOCKWOOD. Mr. Chairman, the rule which was adopted 
with reference to the consideration of the internal-revenue 
amendment to the tariff bill provides, as the Chair has stated, 
that after general debate upon the question on Monday and 
Tuesday, that amendment shall be considered on Wednesda 
under the five-minute rule, unless sooner disposed of or until 
House bill 4864 is reported to the House; thatall the provisions 
of the original order not inconsistent with the supplemental or 
amendatory order are continued up to and including Thursday, 
February 1, 1894. 

Now, the point I make is that this amendment offered by the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means was left under 
the consideration of the Committee of the Whole asa matter 
disposed of; that it is not now before this committee any more 
than any other matter that might have been offered as an amend- 
ment in Committee of the Whole; that it stands exactly in the 
position of an amendment which has been offered in Committee 
of the Whole and rejected, because on Saturday, the day on 
which this amendment was considered, the committee refused 
to extend the time for its consideration and failed to reach any 
determination upon that point. The rule which was brought in 
here never contemplated either in its language or in its spirit 
that this committee after passing upon the internal- revenue 
questions involved in the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Tennesseé,should go back to the original tariff revision bill, 
and that amendments might be offered to it. As the Chair may 
well understand, as the House may well understand, if the pro 
osition of the gentleman from Tennessee is in order, then itisin 
order now for any member to offer any amendment to the origi- 
nal tariff bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is, Shall the ruling of the 
Chair stand as the judgment of the committee? 

The question being taken, there were, on a division (called for 


by Mr. OOD), ayes 184, noes 14. 
So the ruling of the Chairman was sustained. [Applause.] 
Mr. LOCKWOOD. Irise to a parliamentary inquiry. Debate, 


as I understand, had not been closed on this amendment at the 
time the committee rose. 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes, it had. : 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. I beg the gentleman's pardon; it had not. 
At that time the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means 
made a motion to close debate, and upon that motion no quorum 
voted, so that the motion to close debate was notcarried. Iask 
now, Mr. Chairman, whether debate is in order upon this amend- 
ment? [Cries of “Vote! Vote! ”] 

The CHAIRMAN. The motion before the Committee of the 
Whole when the committee rose, on Saturday last, was to close 
debate upon the pending amendment. Upon that motion a quo- 
Chair appointed as tellers the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. WILSON] and the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. WARNER]; and the committee was dividing. That 


was the status when the Committee of the Whole rose on Satur- 
day afternoon last. 
Mr. LOCKWOOD. Then I desire to address the committee. 
The CHAIRMAN. But debate is not in order. The tellers 
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must resume their places, and the vote must be concluded. The 

ntleman from West Virginia [Mr. WILSON] and the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. WARNER] will take their places as tellers. 
The question is on the motion to close debate. 

The committee proceeded to divide. 

The tellers NACE the affirmative vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. No quorum has voted. Those opposed to 
the motion to close debate will pass between the tellers. 

Pending the.division— 

Mr. WARNER said: Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order. 
By the clock behind you, you will see that the hour has arrived 
for the committee to rise. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. I raise the point of order that the hour 
of half past 5 has arrived. 

The CHAIRMAN. No quorum has voted, and the time has 
arrived for the committee to rise. 

Vue committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill H. R. 4864, and had come to no resolution thereon. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills of the following titles; 
in which the concurrence of the House was requested: 

A bill (S. 1403) to authorize the construction of a bridge across 
the Niobrara River, near the village of Niobrara, and making 
an 8 5 4 ston therefor; and 

A bill (S. 1022) for the relief of W. H. L. Pepperell. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BROOK- 
SHIRE] will perform the duties of the Chair at the evening ses- 
sion. The House will now take a recess until 8 o’clock, the even- 
ing session to be devoted to debate only on the pending bill. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The recess having expired, the House was called to order at 8 
o'clock p. m. by Mr. BROOKSHIRE as Speaker pro tempore. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The House is in session this 
evening, pursuant to the special order, for further consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for 
the Government, and for other purposes. 

The House resolved itself into Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, with Mr. ENLOE in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the purpose of considering 
the tariff bill. 

TARIFF. 


[Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin addressed the committee. See 
Appendix.] 

[Mr. BAKER of Kansas addressed the committee. See Ap- 
pendix.] 

Mr. HOOKER of New York. Mr. Chairman, the people of the 
district which I have the honor to represent in this body have 
agreater interest in the bill under consideration than they have 
had in any other public measure which has come before the Na- 
tional Congress of the United States in the last generation. So 
that, with a high sense and due 3 of the convinci 
and unanswerable arguments that have already been presen 
against it, I am constrained, in response to the general demand 
of my constituents for its defeat, to urge my strongest protest 
against the enactment of this measure. 

That interest is not confined to any one class of individuals, 
but alike to the farmer, the mechanic, theartisan, the manufac- 
turer, and the business man, and all are presenting their prayers 
and petitions to this honorable body that the safeguards of their 
progress and prosperity, the foundations of their blessings and 
contentment, hedoi exposed to the ravagesof underpaid foreign 
labor and the degrading effects of foreign competition. 

The year ending in October, 1892, has gone down to history 
noted as being the most prosperous year in every branch of human 
activity. On every hand were felt the abundance of prosperity 
and the beneficent results of a tariff that fully protected the 
American home and the American fireside. 

The farmer was rewarded by full demands for his products; 
the manufacturer was compelled to bend all his 5 ply 
his trade, while the artisan and the mechanic i eir 
hopes in the value of their labor and incessant opportunity for 
their skill and workmanship. 

The avenues of commerce were in full operation in every di- 
rection, widening the fields for the products of the farmer and 
the manufacturer, bringing to every branch of enterprise the 


1 compensation for the energy expended and the labor per- 
ormed. 

On the 8th day of November, 1892, it is a matter of regret to 
all classes of our population at the present time, by some mys- 
terious influence or hallucination, by a strange commingling of 
various elements and classes of the y politic, having every 
conceivable theory of governmental policies, all united under a 
Democratic platform, susceptible of various interpretations, as 
manifested by those most prominent in its authorship; by the 
carelessness of those satisfied with their prosperous condition or 
their temporary conversion to the glowing predictions and elo- 

uent theories of ‘‘ those students of maxims and not of markets,” 
the people decreed that there should be achange in the present 
tariff constructed npon the lines of protection to American in- 
dustries, and that there should be substituted for it a tariff law 
formed solely with reference to revenue, without consideration 
for the factory and laborer, the farmer and the mechanic. 

From the moment the result of the election on that fatal day 
became known, when its purport and inevitable consequences to 
our agricultural and commercial enterprises began to be suspi- 
cioned by the people, there seemed to be a mighty awakening 
throughout the domains of our land, and we were 3 face 
to face with the full realization of the fears and distrust that 
would be occasioned by any tinkering or remodelling of the 
prosens tariff laws. This excusable distrust and uncertainty 

gan to assume serious proportions. The manufacturers, fear- 
ing the evil consequences that might follow a tariff revision, not 
knowing what particular articles would be affected by the 
change—the Committee on bada G and Means had not been des- 
ignated—dared not prepare for the supplies of the coming year, 
and were compelled to shorten the time of labor, and y to 
close their factories. 

The employés, being thrown on their own resources, were 
forced to draw their savings from the banks and buil associa- 
tions, or, as was largely the case in my district, tosacrifice what 
they had invested in their homes, in order to procure the neces- 
sities of life. 

Widespread consternation was manifest in every corner of the 
land within a short time after the inauguration of the present 
Administration; yet no effort was made to check the impending 
dangers until after six months commercial desolation and p 
pression had opened the eyes of the new rulers, with the possible 
exception of an unsuccessful effort to attribute them to the 
money question, particularly the purchase clause of the so-called 
Sherman bill. 

While the great Empire State has at times seemed to be on 
the side of tariff reform in the great political issues in which 
national questions have been at stake for discussion and deter- 
mination during the g thirty years, let it be said to the credit 
of the Thirty-fourth Congressional district of New York, which 
I have the honor to represent, that it has always been found in 
the forefront of the battle, bearing aloft the banner of Protec- 
tion to American industries and American homes.” 

We have been told that the present condition of affairs has 
been brought about as the result of legislation enacted by the 
Republican party from which there was no relief except the 
tedious process of legislation, which would wipe out our in- 
dustries without any hope or promise of any substitutes for them. 

Mr. Chairman, it may be an easy task to hamper or even de- 
stroy the industries which have been built up during a genera- 
tion of unprecedented national prosperity, but it will be a most 
difficult undertaking, when once you have them destroyed, to 
build on their, ruins and bring about a condition of affairs such 
as existed prior to November, 1892. 

Then every man was at work, the product of his labor bought 
more of the necessities and luxuries of life than ever before 
known in any partof the world—now he joins the countless arm 
of the unemployed, whose tramp can be heard in deafening vol- 
ume in all the walks of life, and seems to threaten the very foun- 
dation of the nation. Then every furnace and factory in the 
land was in full operation, furnishing remunerative employ- 
ment for millions of free, prosperous, and happy workers, whose 
wages were invested in homes which they were yearly improv- 
ing, and whose lot was shared by faithful and loving wives, and 
the children whom they were bringing up, blessed with all the 
opportunities, such as prosperous parents could extend to them— 
now, all the industries are closed or are working on short time 
and reduced wages, and these same workingmen are waiting in 
vain for the once welcome and never-failing factory whistle to 
call them to their daily labor. 

Many of these persons whose condition I have endeavored to 
depict voted for a change in 1892, and they certainly ought to 
be satisfied to the fullest extent; and I believe the prevailing 
condition of affairs has succeeded in m: them so, and that 
they are now thoroughly repentent for their misdeed and are 
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praying to be delivered from their so-called friends, the Demo- 
cratic party. 

Mr. ma: I will leave to others better prepared than Ito 
discuss the constitutionality of this question of protection to 

ricultural and manufactured products, and fully concur with 

e unanimous opinion of the Republican party and various of 
the foremost leaders in the Democratic ranks, that it not only 
comes within the privileges and rights of this body to enact 
laws for protection, but is as essential to the development of our 
sane as any other measure that we will ever be alts upon to 
consider. z 

When I recall that this principle is and has been sustained by 
State and national courts, when Iseo here and there many of 
their strong free traders rising and earnestly endeavoring to 
have some particular products of their own districts protected, 
Iam more firmly convinced of its justice and necessity. Mr. 
Chairman, I stand on no selfish grounds on this question; if I ask 
for the retention of the duties on any articles produced in my 
district or State, Iam equally earnest and cheerful in granting 

tection to every other Congressional district in the Union. 
8 on the broad principle of protection to all, I view with 
oer ae the endeavors of those advocating so strenuously the 
principles of free trade for the entire nation, except in the prod- 
uct of some article largely the staple of their own districts, 

Lheartily approve of protection to the iron and coal industries 
of Alabama, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia; the 
fruit-growers of the Pacific coast; the lumber grown upon the 
shores of the placid waters of Puget Sound, throughout the North 
and the great Northwest; to the lead oresof the Rockies and the 
Cascades and of Missouri; to the woolgrowers of Texasas well as 
Montana and Ohio; to the sugar producers of Louisiana, Ver- 
mont, Nebraska, and the Dakotas; to the manufacturers through- 
out the entire preg Leow: to the agriculturist wherever he may 
be found within the bounds of the nation. 

I am narrowed by no sectional feelings and would spread the 
beneficent results of protection to the whole Union. 

These are my sentiments and convictionsrelative to this great 
question, and with this statement I may be pardoned if I enter 
mostly into the merits of the argument as it affects my own dis- 
trict. It is nearly evenly divided between its agricultural and 

manufacturing interests. 

Mr. Chairman, I hold in my hand a pocketknife manufactured 
in my district. Itis the product of oneof the many institutions 
of manufacture that sprang up all over the land contemporaneous 
with the passage of the McKinley bill. Iam ad by those 
who are judges of this class of goods that its quality and make 
are inferior to none. 

The manufacturers of this, knowing its superior quality and 
usefulness, have named it the Major McKinley ” e, and its 
blade bears his name as a just tribute to the wise policy of this 
economic measure. This industry, located at Little Valley, N. 
V., furnished employment for many laborers who were consum- 
ers for the surrounding farmers and the merchantsof the town. 

It is proposed by the measure pending our consideration to 
3 this industry by reducing the duty on this class of 
goods to 45 per cent ad valorem, and thus transfer the manufac- 
ture to other lands. Ican not describe better the effects of this 
than by a letter from the treasurer of the company, which I 
send to the Clerk with the request that it be read. £ 

The Clerk read as follows: 
oompany erecteda factory as Little Valley, N. F. in the summer of 1600 107 
the manufacture of ket cutlery. Operations were begon early in 1891, 
and during nearly all of that year the company employed from seventy-five 
to ninety men During the latter part of 1891, and from that time until im- 
mediately after the election of 1892, one hundred men were employed. 

In uence of the tariff agitation following the last Presidential elec- 
tion, sales to decline, and in a very marked degree after July 1, 1893. 
The working force of the factory was reduced to forty-five men, and the 
factory was only run four days each week. Since January 1, 1894, wages 
have been reduced about 10 per cent on an average, and the factory is only 


running eight hours a day. 
In my judgment the passage of the Wilson bill will either compel the com- 


pany to suspend operations altogether or necessitate a reduction in wages of - 


at least 30 per cent. Under the ad valorem scheme of duties it would seem 
that there would be a great uncertainty as to the actual value of goods im- 
and this would create an uncertainty as to the prices which might 
obtained for our goods, as well as the quantity which might be sold. All 
this would affect wages and the generat business of the company. The com- 
petition with foreign goods would not be fair. 
Under the McKinley tariff we have been doing ga good business, have found 
a ready sale for all our product, and have been 2 pay wages. Our 
business was prosperous until, by the election of 1892, it seemed that a new 
9 was to be tried, and the present tariff materially modified. Since 
en we have seriously felt the effect of the agitation. Many of our men 
have had to quit work on account of the depression and uncertainty, and 
the indications are that we shall not be able to run much longer with our 
t force, if the Wilson bill should become a law with the duty on cut- 
E it now stands in the bill. 


Mr. HOOKER of New York. No one candoubt for a moment 
our ability to produce cotton goods in this country with our own 
labor and capital, so that they will reach the consumer as cheap 
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as those manufactured abroad, provided our laborers would work 
here for the same price they do in foreign countries. 

I send to the Clerk's desk to have a letter from a manu- 
facturer of cotton 8, at Jamestown in my district, but who 
was also engaged in that same business in England. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

I write to ask you to vote against the Wilson bill. I have here an invest- 
ment of over $100,000; my machinery at first came from England and I have 
paid largo sums in duties. I employ about 65 people, men, women, boys, and 
girls, and I pay in wages when fully going nearly 8400 a week. 

I have been shut down now four months because the worsted mills here for 


whom I make are doing scarcely anything. 
It the Wilson bill 3 were out of the way I feel assured trade would revive 


again, but if the bill is passed I 
. 50 per cent more in wanes Than tO te een ‘or the same 
work, and I have no idea that the peoplehere would work for English wages, 

Then, too, the removal of the tariff, or the lowering of it so as to admit 

goods, would glut the market here and make business very bad. 

I aoe you can vote against the bill. 

ours, truly, 
F. H. SMITH. 

Mr, HOOKER of New York. What better evidence can be 
had as to the effect on wages which the reduction of the tariff 
on cotton goods 50 percent would have? Hereis a man who has 
worked on both sides of the water, under free trade and a pro- 
tective system, and gentlemen on the other side ignore the prac- 
tical rb gabe ad and cling to the peta i of free trade. 

This is only one of 250 manufacturing industries of James- 
town, N. Y., a city which has an output of $10,000,000 annually, 
all of which will materially suffer by the of this bill. 
The laborers of the city, numbering 8 of 5,000, are alive 
to the serious conditions confronting them, and a large number 
have ps and forwarded to me the following petition, giving 
their views of the situation and the effects of the proposed bill: 


Petition from the employés of the ne Worsted Mills, Jamestown, 


The undersigned adap every one of us a voter, many of us having 
worked in England under the condition of free trade, as well as in thiscoun- 
try under a tive tariff, do hereby earnestly a to Congress to make 
no change whatever in the present tariff laws which will expose us to more 
severe competition than we now have. We are in a condition to know that 
such a change would mean loss and in zeny saree severe suff to us, 
and entirely irrespective of party we unite in petition to those who rep- 
resent us in and who will need our votes in the future, that they 
do not by their action on this question make us to suffer. It may be a ques- 
tion of political economy to others; it is one of comfort or 1 us. 
We are of all parties on other issues, but as one man in regard to this. 
Some of us are already unemployed for the first time in years, and the rest 
of us are working on short time, ca entirely by the fear of what youare 
going to do in this matter. 


This petition was sent me by a laborer in the Jamestown 
Worsted Mills, a man born in England, who knows the condition 
of laborers in that country by experience, but who loves the 
country of his adoption, and who writes me the letter which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk to be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: ' 

Our mill is on short time for the first time since it was built, 
twenty years ago. Until last fall we were running over time every little 
while; now less than one-half our looms are running, and those only five 
days a week. Iam to say some have had to take children out of school 
and put them at work. o are facing the certainty of losing their homes 
and all they paid on them. 

The prospects for the future are black. HOOKER, for God's sake, do what 


1991 7 5 respectfully, 
0 * 
pn JOE WHITAKER, Jamestown, N. Y. 

_Mr. HOOKER of New York. This is not the experience of a 
single individual, but of hundreds and thousands of laborers 
throughout the land whose united appeals to this body should 
receive due and proper consideration. Among the many peti- 
tions received against the passage of this bill, I have here a pro- 
test and set of resolutions which were unanimously adopted ata 
large mass meeting in the city of Jamestown, presided over by 
one of the leading Democrats of Western New York. 

The only Democratic daily newspaper in the city published 
the following editorial concerning the meeting: : 

This meeting was a nonpartisan gathering. The men who issued the call 
and the people who attended were of every e of political opinion. The 
were not there as Republicans and Democrats, but they were there as citi- 
zens of Jamestown who saw in the pro tarif tink a menance to 
the industrial life of this community. ey believed that the of this 

uitous act would hush the hum of every factory spindle in Jamestown, 
they very properly protested. That is all that can be done at t. 
e alone can decide the future. If our representatives at Washington 
listen to the a of the thousands of unemployed, if oy" heed the voice 
eats der Up auias arccamenerie tae wilt canes tis eha ret Aere 
English Taasis and do all in indir power to A tke EIES. 72 5 
Mr. Chairman, I would now ask that the resolutions there 
adopted and the letter from the presiding officer 1 
the same be read by the Clerk, that the Democratic majort o 
this body may be enlightened as to the feelings and fears 
their brethren are experiencing in many States. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

The inclosed resolutions e 

reform, but Ihave had enoug 


themselves. I have been in favor of tariff 
of it. The Wilson bill is too radical and in- 
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ous to suit me; very unjust to all interests of this country. It ought to 
killed. We know you do what you can for us. 
Our mill has now been closed nearly four months. 


main, v tr uly ? 
ane inca JEROME PRESTON. 


[Resolutions.] 


Whereas the nation is to-day and for months has been suff from a 
business depression unparalleled in its history, which has resulted in = 
ting out the fires in our factories, shutting down our mills, closing our fac- 
undreds of thousands of honest Americans of the op- 


brought about, we believe, by proposed changes 
in the fiscal policy of the Government. 
The tariff bill, commonly called the Wilson bill, now 


in the House 
of Re mtatives, has confirmed the gravest fears and apprehensions that 
have entertained for months by careful and conservative men of all 


capital, and bringing want and dis- 


This bill is inimical to the interests of our country, driving capital from 
what would otherwise be legitimate investments and degrading rather than 
elevating American labor. 

The time has come when men should forget partisanship and e and 

litical ties and affiliations, and rally to the defense of Ami indus- 
ies, American labor, aud American homes. 

The city of Jamestown, like all other industrial communities, has suffered 
immeasurably from this threatened destruction of American industries. 
The annuai output of the manufactured productof the factories in this city 
has been reduced from about $10,000,000 to about 83,000,000, and the prosperi: 
incident to the growth of our city in adding value to real estate 8 
This serious loss is felt by capital and labor alike; therefore be it 

Resolved, That this mass meeting in session at Allen's Opera House, in the 
city of Jamestown, Friday evening, December 22, 1893, denounce the so-called 
Wilson tariff bill as a blow to American industries in general, and the inter- 
est of the workingman and business man alike. 

Resolved, That we request our Senators and Representatives in Congress, 
DAVID B. HILL, EDWARD MURPHY, Jr., and WARREN B. HOOKER to vote 
and use their influence against the passage of the said bill; also 

Resolved, That we will hold responsible all persons in public life aiding or 
assis in y this. bill, so destructive to our prosperity or any thing 
kindred thereto, upon the statute books of this nation. 

Resolved, That the chairman be directed to forward to Washington copies 
of the above preamble and resolutions to Senators HILL and MURPHY and 
Representative HOOKER, 


Mr. HOOKER of New York. The city of Dunkirk, which 
until the last election was the stronghold of the Democracy in 
my district, had ninety-seven manufactures in full operation in 
November, 1892, having an output of over $5,000,000 annually, 
To-day there is hardly a factory in full blaze, and a scarcity of 
labor that is fast assuming the most serious aspects. 

The principal industry of this city is the Brooks Locomotive 
Works, which has but one superior in the world in point of the 
number of locomotives they can manufacture, and no superior 
anywhere in any other respect; their engines have always been 
in full demand by the largest and wealthiest trunk lines in this 
country. I will quote the following from a letter which I bave 
received from the vice-president of the company, inasmuch as 
it presents an interesting and instructive object lesson concern- 
ing the pending bill: 

During the three months—October, November, and December, 1892—we 
bg ne an average of 1,235 men and completed during the same months 
51 locomotives (we would have completed 67 locomotives during these 
months but for delays beyond our control, as we had a large 
contract); during the corresponding months of 1893 we employed an aver- 
age of 377 men and Sapo ep 23 locomotives; during the present month of 


January we will not build a locomotive. 

The average number of men employed d the last week of December, 
1893, was 34. If you ask for the reason, I would say lack of orders since May, 
1893, and if you ask what caused the lack of orders, I would say, in my judg- 


number under 


ment, general depression throughout the country in all ches of busi- 
ness, such depression being brought on thro fear on the tof capital- 
ists and manufacturers and suspicion of evil designs by the party in full 


power at Washington. í 
The causes that have led to this condition of our business are the same 
causes that have paralyzed every department of business in the country ex- 
cept the soup foundry and the charity kitchen, two enterprises which flour- 
ish when the Democratic party is in power and d such times only, as 
history very clearly shows; the fear and distrustof capital caused by the ad- 
vent into power of a party which declared in its national platform that the 
tective principle was a fraud and unconstitutional, and which pledged 
tself to what it fancied was its heaven-imposed duty of root and 
branch from the statute books every vestige of the laws which are so largely 


responsible for making this the greatest manufacturing country on the globe. 
he President says, We e no exterminat: war er- 
ican interest.” Al the same, there are vast interests in this coun- 


try which believe that the Wilson bill was deliberately planned and com- 
pleted by its authors with a clearly defined purpose to utterly annihilate 
certain American interests. If this is not true, then a careful analysis of 
the bill is misleading, to say the least. 

T is the principal industry of our little city and 1,200 of our men are 
idie and walking the streets; one year ago they were all employed, helping 
to bulla one complete locomotive per day. On the basis of five persons per 
family, which is the factor now universally used, there are 6,000 persons, or 
one-half of the entire population of our city deprived of the ability to earn 
their bread from the conditions 5 the single industry, many of 
Whom have already to be fed from the public crib or by private charity. 
Ask the grocer, the baker, the butcher, the tailor, the shoemaker, the mer- 
chant of any kind what that means for him; what it means for the different 
sources of supply of 6,000 well-paid persons alone now deprived of their pur- 
ch sing power. Ask the 1,200 men what they think of the condition and not 
the theory that confronts them, and they will tell you in the majority of 
cases. “Give me a chance to undo this mischief,” and if he does not reply he 
is going to do a power of thinking. 


Considerable discussion has been indulged both in and out of 
thi body relative to the free so-called raw materials, and after 
much study of the subject, I am frank to admit I am confused 


and utterly unable to realize exactly what raw materials are. 
As I understand it, raw material is any substance found in its 
natural state before the skill and workmanship of man have in 
any way fashioned, shaped, or manipulated it. Under this defi- 


nition 1 believe there can be in reality no such article of mer- 
chandise as a raw material. As applied to coal and iron, it can 
oniy be worth what the royalty is on the land in which it is 
ound. 

Under the common estimate twenty tons of iron and four tons 
of coal are required for the manufacture of one locomotive. As 
it lies in its natural state, the iron is valued at about $5 and the 
coal $1, making the complete cost of the raw materials used in 
the construction about 86. This $6 worth of material having 
passed through the various processes of manufacture soon be- 
comes one of the masterpieces of human workmanship in the 
shape of a locomotive, valued at least at the sum of $4,000. 

This presents a forcible and logical conclusion that it is much 
wiser to turn our attention away from the 86 worth of the so- 
called raw material and devote our deliberations to the me- 
chanics and laborers who by their daily skill and labor give the 
additional $3,994 in cost. 

Mr. Chairman, the suspension of business in a concern of this 
character (the Brooks Locomotive Works) entails more misery 
and suffering to that community than any word of mine can por- 
tray. Aside from the farmers and the merchants so dependent 
upon them, there are three times the number of persons directly 
and personally affected by the partial closing even now than the 

pulation of the city which the chairman of the Ways and 

eans Committee honors with his residence. 

The great oil belt in this country commencing in New York, 
r through Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, and Ken- 
tucky, its ing in my district, and many millions of dol- 
lars are invested, and thousands of laborers are employed at 
ergo and remunerative wages. 

e large number of small producers so thickly scattered 
through this belt are rightly alarmed at this attempt to admit 
crude and refined petroleum free and to bring them into compe- 
tition with the growing oil fields of Russia, Canada, and the 
South American States. These small producers have millions 
of dollars invested, and it would seem that the numerous risks 
they are . arsine to undergo even in the legitimate field of 
pro ting, drilling in unexplored territory, and the constant 
rising and falling in the market are enough burdens to an in- 
dustry that converts thousands of acres of seemingly worthless 
land into fields of remunerative investment and employment. 

It is but necessary to read the following petitions of 123 sign- 
ers from towns largely affected: 

BOLIVAR, ALLEGANY COUNTY, N. v., December 6, 1808. 


‘We, the undersigned, re- of petroleum oil, and residents of the Al- 
logany County (N. Y.) oll flelds, and parties identified with the business, re- 
specs lly ask that you will do aliin your power to defeat that portion of 

Ə Wilson bill which proposes the free entry to this country of crude and 
refined oils; ag the free entry of these oils would mean ruination of all that 
class who have their capital invested in that business. It would be a blow 
from which this section of your district would not recover for many years. 


OLEAN, N. V., December 7, 1893. 


We, the undersigned petroleum oil producers, residents of Olean, N. Y., do 
most earnestly protest against the placing of petroleum on the free list, as 
roposed in the Wilson tariff bill, or any uction in the present rate of 


We pellove 7 5 position of placing petroleum on the free list if ted 
into a law Wadi pot only be Pint ee a N bas: highly 9 to 
the thousands of people who are directly and indirectly dependent thereon. 

Mr. Chairman, I come now to a hasty review of the interests 
of the farmer upon whose influence, knowledge, and industry the 
stability of our national fabric is founded, and to whose credit it 
can be truthfully said that no country that has protected his in- 
terests and been influenced by his demands has had cause to suf- 
fer in any way by reason thereof. 

Upon the productiveness of our agriculture and the success of 
our farmer the wealth and prosperity of the whole nation de- 

nd. The magnitude of the agricultural interests is astonish- 

g and wonderful when we consider that the five millions of 
farms are worked by over 11,000,000 of farmers and farm labor- 
ers, representing over 30,000,000 of people, or nearly one-half of 
the entire population of the nation. 

As far back as 1880 the value of the farms of the United States 
exceeded ten thousand millions. To the patience and increas- 
ing industry of their owners these farms yielded an aggregate 
annual value of over four thousand millions, in the production 
of which over half a billion dollars’ worth of farm implements 
were utilized. 

The value of the live stock on these farms is nearly three thou- 
sand miilions, Although these few figures do not permit of acom- 
plete realization of their full portent, they ce y are enough to 
convince every thoug&tful man of the responsibilities of legis- 
lation affecting agricultural interests, and ip meine should we 
use the utmost care and protection to the farmer when it is 


known that the broad acres are not as proliticas they should be, 
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and that the yield of every tillable acre can be increased 50 per 
cent. 

Agriculture must stand first, as it has stood in all great nations 
of the world. The farmer has respect for fixed laws; he deals 
with facts and figures; there is no chance of vagaries of specu- 
lation that disturb him or lead him away from his paths of in- 
dustry, of rectitude, and economy. Cultivating with diligence 
and fidelity the growing crop, his ideal is only in the abundance 
of his crop. The producing power of the American farmer as a 
factor of wealth so farexceeds all other enterprises that we must 
be more careful and considerate in national legislation for the 
protection of his interests in the future than in all the pte 

The product in 1893 of four of the leading items of agriculture, 
namely, corn, cotton, wheat, and oats, was the enormous sum of 
$2,695,000,000. This represents absolute capital, It is not like 
the fictitious bonds of the great corporations of the country, but 
it is absolute wealth. It has been estimated that the egg cro 
of the United States in the last year wus worth more than 
the iron produced in the same period. The actual value of 
pore eggs, butter, and milk was greater than all the manu- 

actured products of the United States, and yet in the drafting 
of a great tariff bill, such as is now before the House, men are 
prone to say that the agricultural schedule does not amount to 
much. Protection to farmers is a matter of very little concern. 

How does this measure compare with the needs of the farmer? 
With a single sweep the entire duty on wool is taken off, while 
a duty of 40 per cent on the manufactured product is retained. 
As an excuse for this incongruity it is stated that ample time 
should be given those having large investments in wool manu- 
factories to turn their capital intootherchannels. What of the 
farmer? Are we to have no solicitude for the 2,000,000 farmers 
who have $100,000,000 capital invested in this industry, and who 
would be compelled to sacrifice 47,000,000 sheep? 

These pretending friends of the farmer go still further and 
place twenty-six other articles on the free list, among them being 
the following with the duty under the McKinley law given: 


Apples, 25 cents per bushel. Bristles, 10 ceuts. 


Bacon, 5 cents per pound. Cabbage, 3 cents. 
Preserved meats, 25 per cent. Cider, 5 cents per gallon. 
Beef, mutton, and pork, 2 cents per | Eggs. 5 cents per dozen. 
und. Feathers, 10 percent. 

ax straw, 85 ton. Green peas, 40 cents per bushel. 
Flax not hackeled, 822.40 per ton. Buckwheat, 15 cents per bushel. 
Hemp, 825 per ton. Corn, 15 cents per bushel. 
Hair, 15 per cent. Oats, 15 cents per bushel. 
Lard, 2 cents pound. Rye, 15 cents ber bushel. 


per 
Milk, 5 cents per gallon. heat, 25 cents per bushel, 


The admission of the foregoing articles free of duty more di- 
rectly affects the farmers of New York State than any other 
section. During the last few years the imports of eggs averaged 
over 15,000,000 dozen annually, and of such imports over 99 per 
cent came from the Dominion of Canada. Prior to October 1, 
1890, eggs were free of duty; the McKinley tariff placed a duty 
of 5 cents per dozen upon them. 

An assault is also made upon the growers of hay and potatoes. 
The hay product of the United States last year was worth $95,- 
000,000 more than the cotton crop, and the value of the potato 
crop for the State of New York alone was over $12,000,000. 

Yet if it be true, as stated by the framers of this bill, that the 
tariff adds just so much more to the cost of an article, they have 
taken away $2 from the worth of every ton of hay and 15 cents 
from the value of every bushel of potatoes produced by the 
farmer. 

In the State of New York a family of five persons may be con- 
sidered as representing a fair average for the whole United 
States. The family of a mechanic or laborer who receives an 
annual salary or compensation and purchases all he consumes is 
used to illustrate the operation of the tariff law, so far as the 
results of the tariff reformer are concerned. Take a family with 
an annual income ranging from three to four hundred dollars 
per annum. By comparison of one hundred and ninety-five oc- 
cupations, the annual wages in England as compared with the 
United States are found to be #309 in England and in the United 
States $597, showing a difference in favor of American labor of 
$288 8 The average daily wages of ordinary labor in 
the United States are $1.32 per day as against an average in 
a, of only 60 cents per day. 

is New York family expends annually for clothing, 856.56; 
for food, $182.36; for sundriesor all other articles outside of rent, 
light, and fuel, $73.08. Upon these articles the duty levied ac- 
cording to the Democratic theory is on clothing, 66 per cent, 

ual to $22.49: for food, 23 per cent, equal to $34.10; for sun- 
dries, 27 per cent, equal to $15.54, or a total tax of $72.13. 

It is reasonable to suppose that the farmgr can notexpend any- 
thing like the same amount the mechanidèxpends for the main- 
tenance of his fore In all articles except that of clothing it 
would not equal half. Therefore it is reasonable to say that the 
farmer’s outlay annually as a tax, according to the Democratic 


theory, would not exceed $50, all of which we deny as being true 
either in theory or practice, but give these figures for the sake 
of the argument. 

Now, to offset this tariff tax of $72.13 of the mechanic, or the 
probabi reduced amount of the farmer of $50, we have accumu- 
ated profitsor benefits upon the agricultural 8 which the 


farmer produces. The average farmer in my district is benefited 


as follows: 


$7.25 
18.75 


resent law, increased value by reason of tariff. jh 9.45 
Rye, 14 bushels to the farm, 1893: Rate of duty 10 cents per bushel pres- 
ent law, increased value by reason of tariff. 1. 43 
Barley. 23 bushels to the f: , 1893: Rate of duty 30 cents per bushel 
resent law, increased value by reason of tar 2-22- 6. 40 
Hay, 30 tons to the farm, 1893: Rate of duty &4 per ton present law, in- 
creased value by reason of tarif 
Potatoes, 107 bushels to the farm, 1893: Rate of duty 25 cents per bushel 
resent law, increased value by reason of tariff. __._.....-..-2..-..... 
Buckwheat, 17 bushels to the farm, 1893: Rate of duty 15 cents per 
bushel present law, increased value by reason of tariff.............._ 2.55 
Eggs, 207 dozen to the farm, 1893: Rate of duty 5 cents per dozen pres- 
ent law, increased value by reason of tarif. 10. 35 
WII. 00 ↄ ͤ ꝛ- suey 196. 13 


The foregoing result shows the advantage of the present tariff 
as affected by nine articles of the produet of the farm. We leave 
out all live stock, fruit, en farming, poultry, butter, and 
dairy products, which, if thrown into the calculation, would at 
least double the benefit which the present tariff law guarantees 
to the agricultural classes. 

The result as shown by comparing the cost in taxes, which is 
$50, with the benefits in tariff, $196.13, leaves a balance in favor 
of the farmer of $146.13. 

The Wilson bill pro the sweeping away of this $146.13, 
leaving the farmer to his share of the national burden for 
the support of the Government as surely as if the present tariff 
law were to remain in force. 

Another serious objection and criticism to this bill isthe sub- 
stitution of ad valorem for specific duties. Ad valorem duties 
were denounced by Thomas H. Benton, the brilliant apostle of 
Democracy more than a Ne ago, as one of the refined 
subtleties, which, while g at an ideal perfection, overlooks 
the experience of ages, and disregards the warnings of reason. 

Again, with the new possibilities for deceiving in values and 
escaping duties, it can be expected that the wary foreign manu- 
facturer and exporter will allow no scruple to prevent the use 
of such splendid opportunities, and we will be brought to the 
ridiculous necessity of increasing our vigilance and custom- 
house officers for the collection of smaller customs. 

Mr. Chairman, the p eof this measure means the degrad- 
ing of our farmers, the enslaving of our wage-earners, the clos- 
ing of thousands of additional mills, factories, and workshops; 
it means the transfer of the base of manufacturing from this to 
the lands of cheap labor, the surrendering of our markets, which 
are the best in the world, to those who will bear no expense of 
the Government, and are praying for the passage of this meas- 
ure. Further, it means a deficiency in the revenues of our Gov- 
ernment of over $100,000,000, which is expected to be met by is- 
suing the bonds of the Government, and thus increasing the 
interest-bearing debt of the country. 

The defeat of this bill will send a thrill of joy to every home 
in the land, bring back renewed prosperity and abundance, en- 
large the revenues of the Government and save us the humilia- 
tion of borrowing money to pay the ordinary expenses of our 
Government, and place us once more in the midst of the happy 
and prosperous conditions that prevailed prior to the advent of 
the present Administration, and inspire again that confidence 
and trust so essential to the existence of commercial interests. 
Tt will be a welcome response to the united appeal of suffering 
thousands who are entreating at the very doors of legislation 
that this measure be cast into oblivion. 

Mr. Chairman, I appeal to the majority in this Chamber to dis- 
continue this assault on our industries, our workmen, and our 
homes. Youmade a mistake when you attributed all this suffer- 
ing and financial disaster of the past year to the purchase clause 
of the so-called Sherman act; you made amistake in your policy 
of attempting to take from the poor pensioner the paltry pittance 
which had been granted him by this Government as a reward for 
his bravery, courage, and daring; you made a mistake in your 
attempt to rebuild the shattered throne of a savage queen and 
disputing the title of a Christian government which you had al- 
ready recognized. You will make a far greater mistake if on 
the morrow you ignore the appeals of the sovereign people of 
this land and madly rush onward to the enactment of this 
measure. 

Will not your sad experience in everything you have at- 
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tempted heretofore at least cause you to hesitate in your furi- 
ous attack on American institutions,and to consider carefully 
the far-reaching dangers of a measure so thoroughly repugnant 
to the wishes of the people and so antagonistic to the onward 
progress of our nation? [Applause on the Republican side.] 


[Mr. HUNTER addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 
[Mr. KEM addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr.CUMMINGS. Mr. Chairman, I had hoped, sir, that the 
work of the Committee on Waysand Means would have been sub- 
mitted to a Democratic caucus for revision. This was done in 
the Fiftieth Congress when what is known as the Milis bill was 
brought before the House. Every Democrat had an opportunity 
to test the sense of his fellow-members on amendments affecting 
the interests of his constituents.. But if a Democratic caucus 
was not allowed to revise this bill, I did hope, sir, that the bill 
would have been subject to revision in Committee of the Whole 
of this House. 

Mr. Chairman, I am probably the only Representative in Con- 
gress who is a member of a trade union. I have belonged toa 
trade union for more than thirty years. Iam, sir, a member of 
New York Typographical Union, No. 6. a sana on the floor 
and in the galleries.] Great trade unions, whose interests their 
members believe to be affected by this bill, have sent delega- 
tions asking me to sesk a hearing for them before the House of 
Representatives to present their views, and to ask that the bill 
be amended in accordance with their es Liang aa failed 
to secure the aid of the: New York member upon the Ways and 
Means Committee, and they delegated me to appear for them be- 
fore the House; but, sir, unfortunately, owing to the special or- 
der reported from the Committee on Rules [ have been unable 
to secure any action of this House, or even a hearing, upon any 
of their amendments. 

On behalf of the gold-beaers of the city of New York, a trade 
union with 1,500 members, I protest against the passage of this 
bill without giving them an e to suggest an amend- 
ment to it. On behalf of the Hatters’ Union of America, num- 
bering 70,000 members, I protest because ergs have had no op- 
portunity to propose an amendment to this bill. On behalf of 
the Furriers’ Union of the city of New York I enter another 
solemn protest. On behalf of the printers, and of the Journey- 
men-tailors’ Association, numbering in all over 100,000 members, 
I enter alike protest. On behalf of the cloak-makers, thousands 
of whom are wandering the streets of New York to-night cryin 
for work and for bread, I protest against any action on this bil 
without giving them an opportunity to be heard. [Applause.] 

On behalf of the flower and feather workers and of those en- 
gaged in the curled-hair industry I protest. On behalf of the 
tobacco strippers, the rattan makers, the lithographers, the 
workers in ivory, the pencil makers, the steel-pen makers, and 
the cutlers I enter another solemn protest. These people have 
noone of their own number to appeal for them on this floor beside 
myself, and I want them to know that I have done all that could 
be done toward securing them a hearing in this House. The 
only trades union whose claim I have had an opportunity to pre- 
sent to the House was that of the diamond workers. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. May Task my friend a question? 

On CUMMINGS. I want to use all my time, or I would gladly 
yield. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. If you are arranging a tariff for revenue 
only, is there any necessity for calling before the committee 
everybody interested, as the custom is when arranging a tariff 
for protection? 

r. CUMMINGS. Iam not arranging a tariff. I am asking 
a hearing for these men before you pass a bill not drawn up for 
revenue only. 

These diamond workers asked for a duty on diamonds of 15 per 
cent. The Committee on Ways and Means granted it, butowing 
to the action of the New York member on the committee, they 
afterward came into the House and proposed an amendment re- 
ducing the duty to 10 per cent. The House took the bit in its 
teeth and raised the duty on cut diamonds to 30 per cent and also 
put a duty on the raw material, a duty which had never been 
placed upon it before in the history of the country. I have re- 
ceived the following letter concer: the matter, which I desire 
to read to the House: 


NEW YORK, January 29, 1894. 

DEAR Sm: On behalf of the diamond-workers of the city of New York I 
beg to express to you our sincere thanks for the lively interest you are tak- 
ing in the question of duty on diamonds. It is with the greatest apprehen- 
sion, however, that we observe the change in the rate of diamonds as fixed 
by the adoption of the amendment offered in the House last Friday. We 
hardly believe that the gentleman who offered this amendment is sufficiently 
conversant with the details of this trade, and we think if you would kindly 
explain to him the misery which such a law would create in our ranks, he 
would certainly assist you to have this matter properly adjusted. 

A 15 per cent rate on uncut or rough diamonds would entirely destroy this 


industry in this country. As it requires nearly 3 karats of rough to make 1 
XX VI——11v 


karat of polished diamonds, you will observe that a duty of 15 per cent on 
uncut diamonds would be almost the same as 30 per cent on cut. The rough 
or uncut diamonds which have always been on the free list, should by all 
means remain so, and a duty of 15 per cent as asked for in our petition should 
be adopted. We are almost confident that a 15 per cent rate yield a much 
larger revenue to the Government than either a 10 or 30 percent rate, and we 
think that all the larger importers of diamonds would be satisfied with a 15 per 
cent rate, although some would prefer the existing 10 per cent, on the plea 
that a 15 per cent rate might induce smugg X econtend, however, t 


no firm will smuggle at 1 per cent oo they would at 10 per cent, 
but a 30 per cent rate would undoub y be so at a temptation to smug- 
glers that responsible firms would probably suffer very extensively from the 


abuse of such a temp rate to smugglers. 


The importation of precious stones has been nearly $15,000,000 per annum, 
and a 15 per cent rate would yield to the Government an additional revenue 
of about #750,000 annually, and would protect legitimate importers 
see bee just as well as the present 10 per cent rate. 

We hope that you will use your best endeavors to have the rough or uncut 
continued on the free list, and the duty on cut diamonds fixed at 15 percent, 

Some of our men would have come on to Washington to see you person- 
ally about this matter, but we must admit that a scarcity of money in our 
ranks, which it would require for traveling expenses, prevents any of us 
from coming. We feel assured, however, that our interest will be 
3 after in your hands knowing you as we do as the champion of the 
workingman. 

In conclusion we only desire to add if a duty was placed on uncut or 
rough diamonds, not a le diamond could be cut in duis country, and all 
our men would have to seek other meaus of making a living. 

Yours, very respectfully, 


J. GOMPERS, 
President Diamond Workers’ Union, American Federation of Labor. 
Hon. Amos J. CUMMINGS, M. C., 
Washington, D. 0. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this bill blasts industries in my district 
like the breath of asimoon. All that I have asked, and all that 
I do now ask, is that the amendments which these trades unions 
desired to have me offer should be laid before the House, and a 
vote taken upon them. Men talk about the interests of trades 
unions and mechanics and farmers whenever a change in the 
tariff is proposed. Their interests are mine. Why, sir, the dis- 
iiet that I represent has in it a million people to the square 
mile. 3 

There are 800 or 900 families living in one tenement house in 
the district, and 6,700 persons living on one block. They are 
to-day without work, all in abject misery. You tell me that the 
House of Representatives desire to pass a bill without giving 
these workin, ple an opportunity to be heard—without ask- 
ing that the bill be amended in some iculars so as to insure 
them work and bread! Sir, [do not believe it n but 
under the special order this will be done. I ask this House to 
continue the special order until the amendments proposed by 
these 13 unions can be considered and acted upon. [Ap- 

lause. 
l Mr. COOPER of Texas. Mr. Chairman, taxation is a burden 
that has pestered the people, and a theme that has puzzled the 
minds of statesmen, patriots, and political economists in all gov- 
ernmentsinallages. De Tocqueville said that“ taxation was the 
theme of the demagogue.” ith more truth he could have said 
that taxation is the theme of the patriot. No government can ex- 
ist without taxation, and the privilege of taxation is the highest 
and most dangerous power that a government can claim or ex- 
ert, and as the wise exercise of this power is the surest test of 
statesmanship we can well understand why it has been said that 
“the history of taxation is the history of human governments.” 

The litical party to which I belong believes that taxation 
should be equal and uniform, and that no more money should be 
taken from the taxpayers than is necessary to defray the expenses 
of Government economically administered, and thatevery person 
and thing that is protected by the Government should equitably 
and adequately compensate for the protection received. 

The pending question is how, upon what articles, and for what 

urpose should import duties be levied and taxes collected. 

pon the question of tariff taxation there are a multitude of 
opinions, but I think I can safely group the several ideas or prop- 
ositions into three divisions, as follows: 

First. High tariff for protection and incidentally producing 
revenue, ` 

Second. Necessary tariff for revenue and for protection. 

Third. Low tariff for revenue only. 

A proposition fairly stated is half argued, and having stated 
these propositions, I will not undertake to elaborate an argu- 
ment upon each of them, but the trend of my discussion will be 
to prove that the two first propositions when put into execution 
be 85 are unjust, injurious, and indefensible, and that the last 
proposition is just and beneficial so far as tariff taxation can be 
just and beneficial. 

The first proposition is the protective theory, and is advocated 
by the Republican party. The Republicans argue that the en- 
tire tariff schedule should now, and should always beso arranged 
and adjusted, not to cheapen necessities and enhance luxuries 
but to secure the greatest degree of protection, and that the 
primary object of the tax should be to protect home industries 
and projects, and that the raising of the needful governmental 
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revenue is a secondary consideration. And to this end they do 
and would make duties so high as to prohibit importations, in 
the hope and under the belief that thereby they can stimulate 
hom industries, force home productions and diversify home in- 
dustries, and increase the wages of labor. And to accomplish 
these purposes they oppose all internal taxes as an impediment 
to higher tariff and a trammel to home productions. This 
el ego I think, is morally and politically unjust and inde- 
ensible. 


The second proposition differs from the first in degree and 
not in kind, and is advocated by what I denominate quasi-Demo- 
crats and Republicans. They urge that it is right to tax the 
many for the benefit of the few, but not to the extent that the 
first-mentioned class of protectionists insist. They argue that 
when it becomes necessary for the Government to raise a dollar 
by taxation, and it can be raised either upon a necessity not 

roduced here—like tea—or from a necessity produced here— 

e clothing—that we should-raise the tax from the necessity 
produced here, because, they say, in that way the Government 
would collect its revenue, and in so doing will enable the manu- 
facturer to realize a large profit and thereby be enabled to pay 
higher wages to his employés, because such a tax limits importa- 
tions and enhances the value of the supply thus diminished, 
And, like the high protectionists, they oppose all internal taxes, 
that there may be more protection. 

Both the foregoing systems are paternalistic and class legis- 
lation. 

- The third proposition is advocated by the Democratic party, 
and is to the effect that import duties should be levied for reve- 
nue purposes only, and should be so placed as to give the least 

ible opportunity to manufacturers to raise prices or form 

sts or limit productionin the hope of greater profits, and that 
the tax should be so adjusted as to be collected from the luxu- 
ries and not the ne ties of life. 

Protection per se has no place under this doctrine, but the 
true principle that should held to in all legislation is ob- 
served, í. £., the greatest good to the greatest number.” To 
accomplish this purpose they favor internal taxes—excise taxes 
as now laid, and income taxes as proposed in the bill under con- 
sideration, because the excise internal taxes now collected fall 
on luxuries, strike the consumer and not the producer, are paid 
voluntarily, and neither stimulate nor depress production above 
or below a natural and healthy condition. and the income tax 
will make the surplus wealth of the country in part bear the 
burden of government, and to some extent compensate for the 
protection given such wealth by the Government—the people. 

Mr. Chairman, these questions, as I have undertaken to state 
them, have been discussed in the American Congress for nearly 
one hundred years. The greatest statesmen of the century have 
brought to the consideration of the subject of tariff taxation the 

rofoundest legal acumen and the highest political wisdom. 

e constitutionality, the ethics, the expediency, the justice, 
and the necessity of such taxation have been the themes on 
which have been lavished the legal logic of a Webster, the wit 
and eloquence of a Clay, and the subtle, political intuition of a 
Calhoun. 

But of all the early advocates of protection not one—not even 
of the most ultra—went to thelengths of the protectionists of to- 
day, or advocated protection as a separate principle, as class 
legislation to be continued beyond the day when the “ infant in- 
dustries of the country should be fully established.” 

The tariffs of 1816, 1824, and 1830 were measures so moderate 
that they would now be considered the work of free-trades. More 
radical or extreme measures would not have been tolerated by 
even the warmest champions of the protective idea in those 


days. 

The vast expenditures rendered necessary by the civil war, 
and the search for means for meeting the great demands upon 
the Treasury of the United States, led to the bringing forth in 
1863 of the t war tariff—the Morrill bill. It was no time 
then to carp at methods or quibble over schedules. Cavil and 
criticism were then silenced by the necessities of the hour, and 
the American people bowed their necks to a yoke that never 
could have been imposed in days of peace. Little did they then 
think that nearly a third of a century afterwards their children 
would still be struggling to cast off the yoke almost doubled in 
weight by additional burdens subsequently added, under the de- 
lusive title of the revision of the tariff by its friends.“ 

From that hour until the present, with occasional intervals, this 
particular form of taxation has been under discussion by the 
people, the politicians, and the press of the country. ile the 
annual outlay of the Government for pensions, for interest on 

the vast public debt, and for the redemption of Government ob- 
ligations was so great as to fill the minds of statesmen with just 
apprehensions of its solvency, the burden was tolerated, but 
even then with impatience. But when those difficulties had been 


sufficiently adjusted to allay these apprehensions, and when the 
dawn of returning prosperity began to break over the land, the 
question again came to the front. 

The policies of direct and indirect taxation, of excises and tar- 
iffs, prohibitive tariffs, tariffs directly and incidentally protect- 
ive, and tariffs for revenue only, have been discussed daily and 
nightly from that time even to this hour. Speeches, editorials, 
books, and debates have familiarized the people with the theo- 
ries of custom-house taxation, and the enactments of various 
Congresses have furnished in their workings practical tests by 
which those theories might be tested. The cam of edu- 
cation“ has been fought with so much vigor that the masses of 
the entire nation to-day stand on one side or the other of this 
momentous rp and it might seem that any further dis- 
cussion would not only be useless, but undesirable. 

But, Mr. Chairman, this questionis not for us alone to decide. 
The day has long since N when the discussions of this body 
were or were not intended to be solely for the mutual exchange 
of the views of the members or for the g ose of influencing 
their political action. This is prebminently the people's cham- 
ber,“ and this has been the people's contest. They have de- 
manded, and their demands ache heeded. 

It would no doubt be impossible, Mr. Chairman, for any tariff . 
bill to be drawn by human wisdom so as to be entirely satisfac- 
tory to all in the adjustment of its free and taxed schedules, in 
the relative proportions of the rates of the taxed articles and in 
the selection of the specific or ad valorem duties as the method 
of determining the amount of the tax. While this bill is not in 
entire accord in all its features and items with my personal 
views, or the interest of my constituents, yet I shall soppan it 
heartily as a step in the right direction, as a turning back from 
the rapacity, the greed, the injustice, the oppression, and spoli- 
ation which have characterized our legislation for more than & 
quarter of a century, and a turning of our faces toward the dawn- 
ing of that to be hoped not distant day when the Chinese wall of 
selfish, personal, and class legislation shall be leveled to make 
room for thespread of a nation’s activities; that day when inter- 
national trade shall cease to be legislated against as a crime, 
and when the star of America's commercial empire shall be re- 
flected from the bosom of every sea, and guide our * 
ships into every port. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

r. Chairman, the protectionist, by argument having been 
driven from every position taken, falls back in the last redoubt; 
that is, that protection benefits labor and secures higher wages 
to the laboring man. This is now their party shibboleth and 
the magic word with which they hope to win the votes of the 
masses and perpetuate their unjust system. 

I shall enter into no extended discussion of this point, but con- 
tent myself with calling attention to a few incontrovertible facts 
in this discussion, This question has been fairly, elaborately, 
and with painstaking care discussed by my colleague from Texas 

Ir. BELL], and I could dono better than to adopt his argument, 

t I will supplement the views that havealready been expressed 
by the following statements: 

An increase in w. does not follow an increase in tariff rates. 
During the first ga rnatorial canvass made in Ohio after the 
passage of the McKinley bill Governor Campbell, the Democratic 
candidate for governor, made public challenge at every political 
gathering at which he spoke in the State for any man whose 
wages had been raised since the passage of that bill to stand up 
or raise his hand. Though duties had been raised in almost 
every schedule of that bill not a man responded to this request 
in the t manufacturing State of Ohio. 

On the other hand, the daily papers regularly contained no- 
tices of cuts and reductions of wages, strikes, and lockouts. It 
has been shown that while the English operatives in some trades 
receive less per day than the American operatives, yet the latter, 
by superior machinery and intelligence, turns out a greater 
amount of work to the dollar than the English laborer, and is 
therefore a cheaper laborer. 

In this discussion it must not be forgotten that our protection- 
ist friends, who pretend to be so solicitous about labor and the 
wage-earner, have always permitted cheap labor to come to this 
country free. There is not and never has been a duty on labor 
coming to this country to compete with American labor, and 
there never will be if it has to originate or proceed from the 
manufacturer or his advocate in this House. 

If the high-tariff men are sincere in their declarations of a de- 
sire to protect American laborers’ wages, why have they not put 
a duty on im t laborers, that would either have raised a 
liberal revenue, or have kept competing labor out of this coun- 
try and retained the workforourowncountrymen? They ought 
to do this and protect American toilers from real ers in- 
stead of trying to frighten them by thrilling accounts of imagi- 
nary ones, But the decisive test of the ability of the manu- 
facturer to compete with foreign goods in the United States is 
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that he not only does compete with them here after the tariff is 
removed, but he ships some of his goods to Mexico and South 
American countries and successfully competes with the English- 
man there. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not one of those who fear the test of the 
competition of American energy and skill and intelligence with 
the same qualities as exhibited in the people of other countries. 
To my mind such fears are a reflection upon the national ATE 
ority of which we love to boast andin which we have earned the 
right sincerely to believe. Were it not rendered impossible by 
the stern necessities of governmental expenditures, it woul 

lease me to cast my véte for the entire abolition of every leg- 
Elative trace of that mistaken policy which teaches that a na- 
tion is enriched by the taxation of its citizens; that the nation 
should favor the rich, and let the rich take care of the poor; 
that the advantages of soil and climate should be counterbal- 
anced and the laws of supply and demand thwarted by the en- 
actment of high tariffs; that exportation is fostered by the dis- 
couragement of importation; that nations are induced to buy by 
being denied the right to sell; that policy which with one hand 
closes to the laborer the cheap markets of the world, while with 
the other it throws wide open the nation’s doors and permits 
the wealthy manufacturer to defeat the just demands of the 
American toiler by the introduction, free of duty, of competing 
laborers fromevery land. 

The eighteenth century was made memorable by the emanci- 

tion of three millions of colonists from legislative 3 
Fhe nineteenth century has been commemorated by the eman- 
cipation of four millions of Africans from personal ee and 
I would signalize the advent of the twentieth century by the 
emancipation of sixty millions of Americans from the fetters 
that hamper their commercial freedom and bind them in help- 
less subservience to the interest of a rich though untitled no- 
bility. 

Breathing free air. reveling in free sunshine, educated in free 
schools, choosing, believing, and practicing free religion, cast- 
ing free ballots, we need but free coinage and the free right to 
buy and sell to give us a fee-simple title to the highest measure 
of liberty everenjoyed by the members of a political body. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

In allother political measures we have outstripped the nations 
ofthe East. But in this one respect we have permitted England 
to leave us behind, and to-day we find a practical test of our 
theories in the spectacle of the only free-trade nation in the 
world standing forth in undisputed supremacy as the world’s 

urveyor, as the acknowledged commercial mistress of the sea. 

ere is no sunbeam that does not illuminate some part of her 
territory; no wind that does not belly out the sail of some of her 
merchantmen; no shore so distant that it has not furnished a 
safe landing place for England's wares. 

Crouching behind their protestive tariff walls Germany and 
France and Italy and Russia wonder at the prosperity of un- 
walled Albion. They, like us, have not learned the lesson of 
self-confidence, self-reliance, and faith in their own ability to 
cope with mankind. God speed the day when we shall wake from 
our lethargy, break our artificial environments and extend to the 
world the invitation, Come, and let us trade together.” 

But, Mr. Chairman, the necessities of a national revenue, 
made more urgent by the folly of a deposed party, not only for- 
bid us to dispense with a tariff, but impose on us the disagree- 
able necessity of retaining many o the oppressive features of 
the tariff now in operation. A thorough and equitable adjust- 
ment of all the items in such a bill would so wrench and strain 
the vast fabric of protected interests, and would lead to such a 
derangement of values, that even the best friends of tariff re- 
vision must hesitate and doubt the wisdom of such a sweeping 
measure. But the shrewd observer will not confound the symp- 
toms of the disease with the effects of the antidote. The sting 
of the surgeon’s lance may temporarily cause more pain than 
the eating of the cancer, yet it is necessary to inflict that sting 
in order to extirpate the poisonous growth from the system ere 
we may expect a purification of the patient's bl and the 
restoration of his system to health. 

Apart from theeffects of those early tariffs which were enacted 
at a time when the country was practically without manufac- 
tures and without skilled iabor necessary to put them in opera- 
tion, the whole tendency of tariff legislation in this country has 
been to foster in our economic system, and stimulate by unnat- 
ural processes an artificial and vicious growth, whose very ex- 
istence is a menace to our economic health. I say that this 
growth is artificial because instead of following the laws of sup- 
ply and demand, of spontaneous prot tocar adaptation, and 
natural development it has relied on forced or hothouse methods 
in utter disregard of the dearth or abundance of our natural re- 
sources—in utter disregard of the demands of the farmer for a 
foreign market for his products—in utter disregard of that law 


of trade which directs the buyer to the nearest and cheapest 
market, and the seller to the nearest and highest market. I 
have said that this growth is vicious. Every system in legisla- 
tion as elsewhere must be judged by its effects. 

Let us see what have been the effects of this false growth. A 
natural and healthy . steady and continuous; a pam- 
pered and forced one is capricious and fitful according to the ar- 
tificial succor extended or withheld. A naturai industry leads 
to a natural, steady, and healthy growth. It seeks in the first 
place some line of production in which it has natural climatic 
and local advantages, such as close proximity to water power, to 
coal, to natural gas, to forests of timber, to supplies of raw ma- 
terial, and to large bodies of consumers, 

Having these natural advantages, it fears no competition, asks 
not the imposition of new tariffs, and trembles not with appre- 
hension and panic at the suggested modification or repeal at old 
ones. It does not look for its profits to some factitious advan- 
tage secured by frequent and plaintive appeals to Congress for 
special legislation, but it relies with old-time straightforward- 
ness on economic management, fair dealing, honest products, 
improved machinery, and strict attention to business. 

uch an industry being natural, being in response to the needs 
of the locality or section of the country in general, isnot created 
by legislation and can not be destroyed by just legislation. But 

e moans and groans, the entreaties and demands, the fears and 
the tears of many of our protected industries, and their eternal 
clamor for more governmental favoring show plainly that they 
are either seeking to hoodwink Congress and the people by false 
pretenses, or that they are not industries whose existence meets 
the demands of the people. 

That this special legislation is not needed to protect them 
from foreign competition has been frequently and clearly shown 
during the progress of this debate. American goods are to-da 
sent to Canada, to England, to Mexico and to the South Ameri- 
can countries, and there sold in opensuccessful competition with 
the products of the rest of the world. If the Eastern manu- 
facturer can send wares to the far-off Rio Grande, more than 
2,000 miles from tLe New England factories, and still on, and on, 
1,300 miles no has that stream to the City of Mexico, and there 
find himself able to sell them in direct competition with Eng- 
lish and German and French and Spanish and Italian and Aus- 
tralian and Swiss goods, it is an insult to the intelligence of the 
American people to A ates our inability to sell the same goods in 
this country under this bill, or some square out-and-out free- 
trade law. 

We have just closed the greatest international exhibit of the 

roducts of human skill that the eyes of man ever beheld, and 

almost every character of e except in the fine arts and 
those arts that relate to the production of 3 this country 
fully demonstrated her ability to compete successfully in manu- 
facturing; and her superior machinery, thesuperior intelligence 
of her operatives, her closer proximity to raw materials and to 
the chief food products upon which nations alike must live, 
assure to her ability to compete successfully in selling. 

Mr. Chairman, the protective tariff system is vicious, and is 
vicious because itis paternal, and paternalism is the dreaded — 
menace to our republican institutions. It diverts capital from 
the prosecution of industries in which we have natural advan- 
tages over other nations into ventures that have no natural foun- 
dation, and which could notsucceed without the aid of paternal 
legislation. By shutting out competition it has built up, by a 
perpetual levy on the inceme of all consumers, a class of men 
whose wealth is equaled in its immensity only by their greed; 
whose highest conception of the functions of government is that 
it is an institution originated, perpetuated, and operated for the 
sole purpose of fostering, protecting, and subsidizing private 
business interests. 

It has developed a class of people who insist on believing that 
they can do no work, however greattheir poverty or destitution, 
except that of operatives amid the whir of machinery. Living 
of necessity in towns and cities where property is highest in price, 
they areseldom able to own a home, and as their daily earnings 
are consumed as fast as received, they are seldom prepared for 
idleness, and the briefest suspension of work leaves them aprey 
to want and suffering, liable to eviction for rent, and dependent 
u 55 the help of others more fortunate for the bare necessities 
of life. 

Living amid the excitement and attractions of cities and re- 
ceiving all their earnings in cash atshort intervals, they acquire 
a taste for the luxuriés about them, and become so wedded to 
urban life that when the mills shut down, or from other cause 
they are thrown out of employment, no_power can induce them 
to go to the country, though the unpicked cotton, the unhar- 
vested grain, or the ungathered fruit may guarantee them health- 
ful employment and security from want. Instead of seeking 
work where work is and accepting any work to be found, they ' 
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whether the conditions of trade or the interest of their employer 
permit it or not. 

This destruction of the spirit of shiftiness and adaptation to 
environment is one of the vital objections to the system of pro- 
tection, It is a system that corrupts the manufacturer, the im- 
porter, and the operative, and last and worst of all, this pater- 
nal idea and system corrupts, or tends to corrupt, the whole people 
by gradually sapping the foundation of an independent, self- 
helpful, self-reliant character. Theysee the manufacturer look- 
ing to tariff laws for prosperity. They see the strong, hearty 
ex-soldier shamefully asking for and securing a pension for a 
disability the existence of which his most intimate neighbors 
and friends never knew of or ry eae They see“ loyal” citi- 
zens knocking at the doors of Congress and the Treasury for 
tens and hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth of property alleged 
to have been lost in the civil war, but whose history is as diffi- 
cult to establish as that of the mighty but mysterious monarchs 
who constructed the pyramids or carved the sphinx. They see 
people everywhere turning aside from all time-honored modes of 
support and adyancement, and looking to legislation, State and 
national, for a sure and easy means of obtaining a livelihood. 

No wonder the farm and the forge have lost their popularity; 
no wonder the once fertile fields are overgrown with sumac and 
sassafras, persimmon and pine; no wonder that the road that 
leads to the city and to the capital is crowded with people coming 
to stay, even if the stay means to starve. 

Ei tt hundred years ago when the Princess Anna Comnena 
beheld the unnumbered hosts of the Crusaders sweeping through 
the streets of Senate! de she wrote in her famous history, 
„All Europe seems to be loosened from its foundation and hurl- 
ing itself upon Asia.” This thought occurs to us to-day as we 
behold the whole. Yankee nation coming to town and coming 
to the capital. 

History but repeats itself, and in a sense this is but a revival 
of those crusades that filled the daughter of the great Emperor 
Alsxis with wonder. A new Peter the Hermit has preached 
pensions and appropriations for all; a new St. Bernard, not less 
successful, if less eloquent, has proclaimed the gospel of protec- 
tion and special private legislation. 

In those days the priests asked the people to give them their 
money and they would hold it in trust for God. In these days 
angels of the gospel of greed and grab preach to the army of con- 
sumers, Give us your money and we will hold it in trust for the 
fictory hand. Alt we do is done in his name and for his benefit.” 
As the church and its high priests held and kept the gifts made 
to it for God eight hundred years ago, so the manufacturers hold 
the consumer's money to-day, and would continue to collect and 
hold it had not the Democratic party come forward and served 
an injunction on these philanthropists and filed a bill in equity 
asking for a distribution of the trust fund. 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, for thirty years a new, a strange, and a 
deplorable change has come over the American people. We 
used to determine the probability of success in trade and in 
farming and kindred pursuits by an intelligent mastery of all 
the facts affecting them, and by weighing these facts and esti- 
mating the probabilities as to favorable weather, large acreage, 
convenience to market, ete. Now the factor to be considered is 
the degre: of protection Congress can be induced to extend. 
Bounties are asked for, subsidies asked for, appropriations asked 
f r, and every other kind of aid asked from the Federal Govern- 
mentand the Federal Treasury. All this current of paternai- 
ism finds its copious fountain head in the doctrine of protection. 
Hence this all-pervading, overpowering, and pestiferous craving 
to be fed with the Government spoon; and hence the breaking 
down of those noble traits of personal independence, self-reliance, 
and unfaltering confidence in industry, energy, economy, and 
enterprise that shed luster on our national character in the 
early aaye of the Republic. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentlemen who have opposed this have 
prophesied that if it is enacted into law its operation will be 
attended with such a harvest of ruin and suffering as to result 
in the overthrow of the Democratic party and the restoration 
of the Republicans to power, and in the permanent re®stablish- 
ment of the policy of protection. If they sincerely believe this 
prediction, it is inconceivable to me how they can find it in 
their hearts to oppose a measure whose effects will at once bring 
triumph to their cause and prove a justification of their politi- 
cal sagacity. 

I can not divine the future, Mr. Chairman, but I, too, may 
hazard a prediction. If the history of ths past teaches us any- 
thing at all it is that national thought and national policy swing 
without halt from one extremity to the other of the are of leg- 
islative possibility. Egypt exchanged the worship of Isis and 
Osiris for that of Allah ina day; in eight years the Zend Avesta 


to a church door in Wittemburg and half the 
German sapia passed from the traditions of t 
practice of Protestantism. 

No people in Europe had yielded so implicit, so abject a sub- 

mission to the oppression and tyranny of the nobility as the 
French; but the limit of subservience was reached in 1789, the 
rebound followed, the wrongs of centuries were avenged, and the 
nation trampled on its former gods of caste and the divine right 
of eee and waded 8 re seas of blood to the opposite ideas 
and 3 equality. 
Maj. Pitcairn’s soldiers fired on a group of minute men on the 
village nat Lexington, and the pendulum of colonial thought 
and feeling and policy oscillated from the extreme ideas of mon- 
archical government and personal subservience to the opposite 
ideas of confederated republics and individual sovereignty. And 
so it may be with us now. 

For thirty years the American people have been yielding more 
and more to the seductive arguments of protection and practic- 
ing more and more its precepts. It has concentrated wealth into 
the hands of a few men richer than Croesus or Crassus of old 
and nee poverty, want, and helplessness into thousands of 
homes. It hasderanged the economy of modern industrial life, 
reversed the laws of business; and made a fourth of our popu- 
ation totally dependent on the will or whim of the isa the 
turer for bread. It has enriched our lexicography by attachin, 
new and ominous meanings tothe words combine,” “ lockout,” 
“ boycott,” and strike.“ It has helped to invest anthropolo; 
with new interest by adding to its classifications the ‘*snob” 
and the tramp.” 

Fostering sectional strife, that it may fatten ona nation’s 
necessities, and festering in that political corruption which is 
the sure productof its teachings, reverencing no law but the tariff 
law and bowing at the foot of greed, this hideous and unnatural 
dogma stands on this floor to-night and asks the representatives 
of the people to stay the hand of restraint and suffer it to pro- 
long and perpetuate the blighting evils that have burned the 
memories of its sway into the minds of a long-suffering people. 
It tells us that if we interfere with its nefarious work the people 
will cast us out and reSnthrone protection on the natio stat- 
utes, 

Mr. Chairman, everything future is possible, and this, too, 
may be possible, but if this prediction should be verified —if the 
pendulum of national policy has not swung to its outer verge, but 
has only halted a moment to resume its motion with increased 
momentum—be sure that it will drag in its train the whole pro- 
geny of social, economic, and political ills that owe their origin 
to the perversion of the functions of government, and to a viti- 
ated public thought. = 

The propaganda of 1817 and paternalism can not be dis- 
associated in the public mind. The voice that pleaded in con- 
scious helplessness for temporary protection in 1824 and in 1830 
is to-day arguing for permanent protection. The rates defended 
as a war necessity in 1863 are demanded as a peace necessity in 
1894. The bud of incidental protection has become the full 
bloom of intentional protection. Protection is adoctrine to whose 
extension no limits can consistently be set. If we legislate spe- 
cially to help the manufacturers get rich, we can not justly re- 
fuse todo so for every artisan, tradesman, professional man, 
and farmer that asks equal favor. 

Once admit that it is the function of our Government to sup- 
pori the people,and we can no longer brand as unreasonable the 

emand for governmental absorption and operation of all the 
business interests of the people and the employment of all the 
people by the Government. And just so surely as the theory 
of protection develops into that of paternal communism, just 
that surely will the practice of the one verge into the practice 
of the other. Just so surely will the swing of the pendulum 
carry us with a mysterious and resistless force from our former 
traditional ideas of individual effort, self-reliance, and the sov- 
ereignty of the citizen, into that field of political experiment 
where the doctrine of the equality of the people finds its only 
basis of truth in the fact that all are equally deprived of incen- 
tive to effort, and equally annihilated T importance by an all- 
pervading and indiscriminate communism. 

Mr. Chairman, let us stop where we are and return as soon as 
financial exigencies will permit to the practice prevalentin the 
a days of the Republic. By enacting this bill into law we 
shall arrest the swing of the pendulum, and begin our return to 
the practice of the E possible degree of commercial free- 
dom. Enact this bill into law and if it shall be permitted to 
survive the temporary disorders necessarily connected with the 
uprooting of a great and long-standing evil, I feel assured that 
the result of its workings will justify the hopes and confidence 
ol its friends. It will take years to uproot the evil tendencies 
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sowed by the repudiated policy of protection, but if the princi- 
ples of this measure are fairly tested and faithfully followed in 
future legislation, we shall see an era of prosperity more desir- 
able because more natural, and therefore more steady and per- 
manent than that partial and artificial prosperity attained by 
taxing the many for the benefit of the few. Pass this bill and 
one by one the evils that I have indicated will disappear and 
prosperity will return to our land. 

Give this bill a test and the millions of farm laborers and tens 
of millions of consumers will participate in the benefits hitherto 
restricted toa few. Pass this bill and the farm will again be- 
come attractive, and manufactures will diffuse themselves ac- 
cording to the needs of the people. Let legislation follow the 

rinciples of this bill and sectional strife will disappear, and, 
4 — than all, the citizen will once more learn to look to him- 
self, to his own industry, energy, enterprise, economy, and busi- 
ness skill for success. Rescued from the evils of a false eco- 
nomic policy, emancipated from bondage to the superstitions of 
a dethroned political faith, granted once more that equality 
of opportunity long preached in theory, but jealously withheld 
in fact, let us pass through the portals of the twentieth century 
into an era of legislative justice which, while regarding as equally 
sacred the rights of all our citizens, shall especially constitute 
itself the protector of the humble and the poor; adopt this prin- 
ciple and adhere to it, and ere that century shall have reached 
its midway mark not only will our 1 have e all 
its competitors in the race for commercial supremacy, but the 
shard of its people will at once be a vindication of the wis- 

om of our policy, a sure guaranty for its continuance in this 
country, and an irrefutable argument for its ap Son through- 
out the world. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 


ET BLANCHARD addressed the committee. See Appen- 
dix. 


Mr. PASCHAL. Mr. Chairman, anyone at all familiar with 
the debates incident to the origin and progress of tariff legisla- 
tion, from its inception in England to its latest utterances upon 
this floor; must indeed be vain if he supposes he can contribute 
thereto originality of idea, expression, or illustration, although 
the media through which he seeks to convey them may be in- 
finitely varying and attractive. I do not, therefore, Mr. Chair- 
man, vent to discuss the pending measure with the hope of 
adding anything new either to the arguments or statistics in 
support of them already advanced and so thoroughly and ably 
9 0 on this floor during the present and past sessions of 

ngress, 

But, Mr. Chairman, there is a pe of this question that has 
been but lightly, if at all, touched upon, and whether or not it 
can be clearly presented in the brief period allowed me, yet de- 
serves the most earnest and thoughtful consideration of every 
citizen of this Republic, regardless of political affiliations. To 
him who may have but a casual acquaintance even with the les- 
sons of history, it is not difficult to read the signs of the times. 

It is true that to such a one it might not be apparent to what 
port thp proat ship of state, freighted with its priceless legacies 
to humanity, is destined, but he is thoroughly alive to the fact that 
she is rapidly sailing over troublous waters, beneath whose sur- 
face lie shoals and breakers that may wreck the vessel, despite 
the utmost care and precautions of those in charge of her. Here, 
then, Mr. Chairman, we find the first potent cause of that uni- 
versal unrest, that has escaped no intelligent man’s observation; 
here the silent forces are at work with the instinct of self- 
preservation, blind though they may be in their methods for 
relief, yet withal groping their way to the light, whence the 
may enjoy as co-equal inheritors the blessings of our nineteent 
century civilization, in proportion as their talents, energy, 
thrift, industry, and skill may have contributed thereto. 

When superstition and ignorance hung like a pall over Europe 
during the Dark Ages the same slow but universal discontent 
and disquiet marked the epoch and presaged the coming dawn, 
when the fetters fell from the minds of men and a wider civil 
and religious liberty resulted. And so, Mr. Chairman, every 
revolution since that great awakening has been but the struggle 
of man for a greater participation in the benefits of society, gov- 
ernment, and civilization. 

When the great principles of civil liberty were unknown, or 
but a myth, and when the divine right of kings was unquestioned, 
quick and sharp was the tyrant to place his heel upon the necks 
of those who faintly sought to remonstrate against his usurpation 
and tyranny or to enlarge their liberty, such in name alone; but 
as the centuries rolled by a higher wisdom prevailed at times, 
and when a wise monarch was surrounded by wise counsellors, 
the great truth was impressed upon him that his reign could be 
great, prosperous, and happy, and win the plaudits of posterity, 
when those he ruled were prosperous and happy. Wise conces- 
sions, therefore, to natural and just demands took the place of 


suppression, violence, and force; and when statesmanship has 
risen above selfish greed for power or self ambition has become 
5 to the general welfare and prosperity of the whole 
people. 

History tells us that in these periods, revolutions, bloodshed, 
and political upheavals have been averted or indefinitely post- 
poned, and it points with equal certainty to the fact that as just 

emands for laws intended or calculated to promote the welfare 
ofallalike and to equitably distribute the burdens of Government 
have been persistently denied, so has violence and bloodshed 
marked the history and progressof anation. These propositions 
are so elementary and abundantly attested by the experience of 
mankind through centuries of slow evolution from barbarism to 
civilization that they may be safely assumed as the basis for sug- 
gestions hereinafter made. 

Indeed, Mr. Chairman, so true is it that these conditions exist, 
and are recognized by all intelligent men regardless of political 
affiliations, that I may point to the fact that no discussion of 
these grave economic questions takes place in these Halls, in the 
press, or the pulpit, in the forums, or at the hustings, but the 
writer or speaker claims that the mass of the people, and es 
cially the unfortunate poor, will be benefited by the carrying 
out of his views upon those subjects, and appeals and relies for 
as # was upon those grounds. 

r. Chairman, after argument and statistics have become ex- 
hausted in a vain effort to trace existing evils directly and 
wholly to one political party measure or to another (and it mat- 
ters not to which so far as the statement of my propositions and 
conclusions are concerned, for while I believe they are primarily 
and largely due to Popop oan legislation, as has so often been, 
and can be again, with reasonable 5 shown), yet it is to 
American citizens as patriots in the broadest sense that I ad- 
dress myself in my appeal to sustain the existing measure, re- 
gretting the while that a cast-iron political environment pre- 
cludes a candid, d ionate consideration of that appeal. 

The basic truth remains, Mr. Chairman, that the great mass 
of the people of these United States feel to-day that the tenden- 
cies of our laws either in their framework or execution, is to 
widen the gulf between the rich and the poor, to deny to labor 
its just reward and to award to capital an undue proportion of 
its share or earnings. The great truth only recently reco 
by those engaged in the beneficent undertaking of convertin 
the savage, that the true road lay through his stomach, an 
other physical environment applies with equal force to the poor 
farmer, laborer, or artisan that constitute the great mass of our 


people. 

You can not satisfy his justdemand for achange in legislation, 
under which he has experienced a deprivation of the ordinary 
comforts of life by the most elaborate and ingenious reasoning 
that can be devised intended to sustain and perpetuate that leg- 
islation, for, as has been so often said, it is a condition and not a 
theory that confronts him; like the attorney who tried to con- 
vince his client by a chain of legal reasoning that he could not 
be legally incarcerated, had his theory knocked into pi by the 
sententious rejoinder of the poor devil, But I am in jail.” 

Mr. Chairman, the careful observer cannot mistake the 
ground swell that underlies the practically unanimous appeal of 
the laboring man for either relief from the undue pressure of 
the burdens of taxation, or that being impractical under an hon- 
est and economical administration of government, to so adjust 
it that that the great aggregations of accumulated wealth be 
a pe to bear its just share in the support of government. I 
will not, Mr. Chairman, discuss the specious objections usually 
raised to an income tax, for they have in my judgment been 
abundantly refuted, nor do they stand the test of an enlightened 
experience or an enlightened conscience, or sense of equity. 
Suffice it to say, the most objections would apply in princip 
and in degree to all other forms of taxation. 


But it is said with painful and tireless iteration it never was 
popular. Well, Mr. Chairman, pray with whom was it never 
popular, the fellow who paid the tax; nor am I aware that any- 


y gets intoa state of hilarious delight when the taxgatherer 


comes around. 
No man e’er felt the halter draw 
With good opinion of the law. 


Mr. Chairman, I am neither an alarmist nor yet a pessimist, 
but I do but speak the wordsof soberness and truth, responsible 
to my God, my country, and my conscience, when I say that the 
one paramount duty of the statesman and patriot to-day is to 
bring capital and labor together in heart, sentiment, and sym- 
pathetic accord, as in fact and of right they should be. Should 
unhappily (and God forbid the day) ambition, selfishness, lust 
for power, indifference, or willful disregard of just demands lead 
those in authority to refuse and even scoff at them, it will take 
no prophet’s ken to foretell the result. 

T have little fear, Mr. Chairman, that under the tendencies of 
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modern civilization, and 8 the light of the develop- 
ment of the great principles of civil and religious liberty, under 
that great dominant race, the Angio Sazon, our Republic will be 
supplanted by a monarchy, for all history tells us that revolu- 
tions go not backward. But, Mr. Chairman, political and social 
forces under appropriate conditions, differentiate, just as surely 
as do species of animals or plants. Shall that differentiation 
take place under conditions hostile or favorable to the develop- 
ment and perfection of those qualities that so far have produced 
the splendid fruit and results of modern civilization? 

This is the all-absorbing question; it confronts us wherever 
we turn. There is no escape from it; it is the law of nature and 
of nature’s god. Whatis the objective point? The perfection 
of the race. How is she accomplishing it? Inmany ways; 
mainly, however, by a development of the individual—mentally, 
— „and physically. To the cultivation of man's individu- 
ality does humanity owe the wondrous enlightenment of the 
day. It has established, preserved, and transmitted all that was 
of value to the race. It has wrested, through it own restless- 
ness, the most intricate secrets from the earth, the air, aud the 
sky; and to it in government has been solely due the firm estab- 
lishment of those fundamental principles of Anglo-Saxon civil 

and religious liberty, under which in so short a period has arisen 
a governmental fabric of such wondrous beauty, strength, and 
proportions as to dazzle the world. 

But, Mr. Chairman, beautiful and fascinating asis the contem- 
plations of these triumphs of our race, and more particularly of 
our branch of it, there arelowering and portentous clouds on the 
horizon: a new school of thought has arisen. Government, 
through such instrumentalities as I have mentioned, had so as- 
sisted and facilitated the work and plan of nature’s laws, it was 
but quite easy and natural for such as could not guess nor grasp 
the complex forces around them to attempt to engraft upon 
society and Government principles wholly antagonistic to the in- 
dividualistic tendencies of the age; hence paternalism and social- 
ism are contending and reco, forces of the day. 

Into this vast realm it would be both out of place and impos- 
sible to penetrate this discussion. Seeing the splendid results 
in the aggregate of free 8 on the one hand, and yet 
witnessing the inequitable distribution and enjoyment of those 
results in many instances, he was not able to determine how far 
the one was due to superior skill, energy, and natural or acci- 
dental opportunities or advantages, or to government, nor to 
what extent ignorance, idleness, and shiftlessness had prevented 
others from reaping similar rewards in the battle of life. 

It is not strange, then, that he should reason that as the Gov- 
ernment has done so much for a part of the pe le, let us turn 
over to the Government the management o those affairs 
wheréby manifestly great wealth has been accumulated in the 
hands of the very few and the great mass of toilers left with 
com tively little. Indeed, Mr. Chairman, given the complex 
intricate problem and its conditions, coupled with the poor 
equipment of such as sought to solve it, and the wonder is that 
peaceful methods are so generally advocated. 

Between this great conflict of ideas no man who understands 

‘and values the principles of civil liberty and republican insti- 
tutions can hesitate, nor does he hesitate, Mr. Chairman, when 
the issue is tendered himin this form, disencumbered from potent 
but silent and complex forms at play in our political and social 
life; and I care not whether he be a Democrat, Populist, or Re- 
publican, for the instinct of the Saxon is in line with the prin- 
ciples of individualism and civil liberty. 

cial instincts both abhor and rebel atthe dream of the social- 
ist, that ends in a Dead Sea level of humanity, where neither 
merit, talent, genius, skill, energy, enterprise, thrift, or valor 
reap rewards other than may be reaped by those who possess 
none of these great factors in civilization, where a government 
regulates with iron hand the units of the race, even in the very 
smallest detail of domestic privacy, invading and robbing the 
very hearthstone of its holiest penates, under the excuse of con- 
serving the race. < : 

And 7 such, Mr. Chairman, is the doctrine so widely con- 
tended for to-day, and in this land, as a t the evils 
of an inequitable distribution of wealth that could and ought to 
be met, and I hope will be, as far as possible, by a le tive 
enactment. The doctrine, while new and startling, yet when an- 
al is but another and vated form of the two great the- 
oriesof Government, donteatination and decentralization, patern- 
alism and self-reliance the play of the centrifugal and centripetal 
forces of society and government, and in its latent and, I may add, 
its most dangerous phase is individualism and socialism; I do not 
hesitate to say, Mr. Chairman, that from my knowl of his- 
tory, and its lessons, from my study of its objects, effects, and 
tendencies, of these two forces and ideas, Is test all proposed 
legislation by them, and value it as it may, in my judgment, tend 
to destroy the one or strengthen the other. 


Mr. Chairman, he is blind in his own conceit, carelessness, or 
ignorance, who does or admits to do any proper act, that will 
afford an excuse—reasonably speaking—to engraft by legisla- 
tion on our institutions or accomplish by violence or revolution, 
the doctrine I have referred to. Gentlemen upon this and the 
other side of the Chamber who purpose opposition to this 
measure, and I mean the entire bill (as one, while obnoxious 
to criticism, yet is plainly upon right lines and the best the 
exigencies of the situation, viewed as a whole, will admit of) 
should remember the story of the Sybilline books, for which 
she demanded so great a price from the king to whom she 
offered to sell them that he rejected them, though they con- 
tained all knowledge that was of value; going away, she burned 
three and returned, offering him the rem six at the same 
peices he again refused; whereupon she again went away and 

urned three more, and returned again and offered the last three 
at the same price as demanded for the nine. The king's fear and 
anxiety becoming aroused when he learned their priceless value, 
even in this condition, he was glad to take them. History is re- 
plete with such lessons. 

If behind the defeat of this measure I did not plainly discern 
the ominous shadow of un-American ideas, 5 and ten- 
dencies, involving the very principles that underlie the corner- 
stone of the Republic, I could view it with more composure; but, 
Mr. Chairman, I believe when such far-sighted men as Gould, 
Huntington, and Carnegie are convinced of its wisdom, policy, 
or necessity at this time, it is trifling with fate to resist K. 

I could have wished for a different adjustment of some of the 
schedules of the bill. I ht amend here and strike out there, 
as the interests of more or less of my constituents seemed to re- 
quire. But, Mr. Chairman, when a great political pew formu- 
lates a line of fiscal policy for the entire country, itis impossible 
in the nature of things to so frame it as to avoid injury, or ap- 
poren injury, to many localities, or to certain persons in such 
ocalities; and as concerted action is indispensable in a govern- 
ment of parties, so it logically follows that he who interposes a 
barrier to the necessary concerted action does far more injury to 
the party he pretends to act with than if he openly left itsranks. 
pple on the Democratic side.] 

nly 7 eee of individual views and interests to the 
willand interests of the majority can orderly party government 
come; in this way alone can party supremacy and the vindica- 
tions of its principles be maintained; Í ap then to you gen- 
tlemen to stand the measure; its severe criticism b th 
protectionists and free traders is its best defense; it is neither, as 
the Democratic party is not to-day and under existing conditions 
either a protection or free trade party, but is for a tariff for reve- 
nue only. [Applause. 

In framing such a bill no mortal man can so adjust it as to in- 
sure the hearty support of all parties affected thereby in our 
owa pare just as no human ingenuity could frame a protective 
tariff bill that would please and command the hearty support 
of all Republican constituencies. : 

But, Mr. Chairman, with an abiding faith in the elasticity of 
our free institutions, the patriotism and wisdom of our people, 
their sound common sense and self-control, and above all, in the 
languageof the distinguished gentleman from Maine, I too thank 
God there are natural conditions surrounding us that so inti- 
mately affect our welfare and prosperity that I do not believe 
the o or failure to pass any one measure, or even several, 
however important, will seriously put to the test republican in- 
stitutions and civil liberty, although serious hardships, econom- 
ical and other disturbances might occur. 

Mr. Chairman, when the great Abbe Maunt was speaking to 
the French Assemblage for altars and for lives, against the blind 
spirit of hatred to the clergy, a shrill voice from the gallery 
electrified the audience by crying out, Messieurs of the clergy, 

ou must be shaved; a hi struggle too hard you will be cut.” 
commend to the gentlemen in opposition the story, with the 
observation that history repeats itself. 

And yet, Mr. Chairman, should the efforts of these gentlemen 
prove successful in defeating the just demands of the people for 
a relief from inequitable tariff burdens, and the wind they have 
sown should produce the whirlwind, I now here predict that 
before its wrath many of them will either flee or join with the 
maddened multitude to lay their parricidal hands upon their 
country’s honor and institutions, while those of us who now 
plead for justice, equity, and conservatism in fiscal legislation, - 
will be found with bared breasts to the approaching storm. 


ee 
e AN (Mr. HAINES). The gentleman from Ohio 
Mr. Houk] is recognized. 

Mr. HOUK of Ohio addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


79 —. McCLEARY of Minnesota addressed the committee. See 
P 
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[Mr. BINGHAM addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 
[Mr. STALLINGS addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr.LANE. Mr. Chairman, taxes are the sinews or the life- 
blood of the nation. Every private interest in a public tax isa 
crime; every law that taxes all the people for the benefit of a 
class is not protection but plunder, and every purely protective 
tariff law is a license for robbery. I will submit a single illus- 
tration that I think will prove these several propositions. 

During this debate a gentleman from Massachusetts moved to 
amend the Wilson bill by putting binding twine on the dutiable 
list with a tariff tax of seven-tenths of 1 cent per pound, the 
same that it now bears under the McKinley bill. The gentle- 
man gave as a reason for so doing that he had a number of men 

ed in the cordage industry in his district and this would 

give them employment at remunerative wages. Now, when re- 

uced to its final analysis what does this proposition mean? 

Simply the right of the cordage manufacturer in Massachusetts 

to take a certain amount of money from the farmers in Illinois 
by law. : 

It was in evidence before the Committee on Ways and Means 
of the last Congress that there were thirty-five cordage factories 
in this country engaged in the manufacturing of binding twine. 
Twenty-eight of these factories had formed a trust, and a Mr. 
Goode, who owned a factory, refused to join the trust. The trust 

d him $200,000 simply to close his factory, which he did. 
here was used by the farmers of this country in 1892 about50,000 
tons of binding twine, or 100,000,000 pounds, and at 12 cents per 
pound we would have $12,000,000 that the farmers of the country 
were compelled to pay for this single article, which is but a very 
small part of the farmer's expense. 

In fact, many farmers paid as high as 14 to 16 cents per pound. 
Now, a duty of seven-tenths of 1 cent a pound on binding twine 
would mean that the farmer should pay $700,000 because of 
this tax, and between five and six millions of dollars more that 
would go into the pockets of the trusts and of course would 
come out of the sweat and toil of the farmers. What does Mas- 
sachusetts give the farmer for this privilege of robbing him? 
She says the home market.” But does not every farmer in 
the country know by this time that if Massachusetts and Penn- 
Sylvania could buy their wheat, corn, oats, and meats in England 
10 per cent ei eg than they could in this country they would 
buy them from the foreigner? Certainly they would. 

The farmer does not get one cent more for his wheat whether 
he sells to his neighbor or the'foreigner 3,000 miles from home. 
He must sell in competition with the world and buy on the pro- 
tected market. Under the Wilson bill I serve notice on Massa- 
chusetts and Pennsylvania here and now that hereafter they 
must take their hands out of the pockets of the farmers of this 
country. 

By the Wilson bill binding-twine is placed on the free list, thus 
saving on this single item alone about $5,000,000 to the farmers 
of this country N S 

In addition to this in the interest of the farmers we have placed 
on the free list plows, harrows, harvesters, reapers, icul- 
tural drills, planters, mowers, horserakes, cultivators, thresh- 

machines, cotton gins, salt, lumber, iron, iron ore, and coal. 
If I had the time I would give the amount saved to the farmers 
on each of these articles, as I have on binding-twine, but time 
will not permit; however, I will say in passing that the savin 
to the farmers on these several items that I haye mentioned w 
amount to millions of dollars annually. 

Mr. Chairman, I did not take the floor to speak on the tariff, 
butrather tosubmitsome remarks tothe House on the income tax, 
which I will now proceed to do. Without taxation in some form 
governments could not exist. 

There are many forms of taxation, as direct and indirect taxes, 
inheritance tax, stamp tax, account tax, legacy tax, succession 


tax, excise duties or tax, and an income tax. I have not time | poo 


te explain all these different forms of taxation, but if the taxes 
are laid for governmental purposes they all simply mean a dif- 
ferent means of getting money from the citizens into the public 
treasury and can be defined as The enforced proportional con- 
tribution from persons and goy levied by the state 15 vir- 
ture of its sovereignty for the support of government and for all 
public needs.” 

Every patriotic citizen is willing to admit that the Govern- 
ment must and should have sufficient money to pay its expenses 
economically administered. And nearly every citizen is willing 
to go further than this and say that they are willing to pay their 
just proportion of all the expense of the state and nation, but 
the trouble seems to be to reach an agreement as to whatiseach 
citizen’s just proportion. It is utterly impossible to reach this 
conclusion by the citizens themselves by mutual agreement. 
So in order to settle the vexed question, the state must take 


charge of the matter itself and indicate by law what the pro- 
portion shall be on person or property. These four fundamental 
principles of taxation I think are axiomatic, namely: 

First, that all persons should contribute to the support of the 
Government in proportion to their respective abilities. Second, 
that the amount of tax should be known definite and not arbi- 
trary, incalculable, or changeable. Third, that every tax shall 
be levied in the manner and at the time most convenient for 
payment; and fourth, that the tax shall exceed by as small amount 
as possible the sum which actually reaches the Treasury. 

The correctness of these principles can not esse fell be dis- 
puted. They are the Ten Commandments and the Golden Rule 
of taxation. Among the modes of taxation there are two in com- 
mon use in this country, namely, direct and indirect. 

Direct taxation is the manner in which taxes are raised to 
bear the expenses of our several State governments. In the 
several States taxes are levied directly on the property, real 
and personal, of the citizen and each must pay in proportion to 
the value of the property he owns. The fault found with this 
system, and I believe the only defect in it, is that money and 
choses in action go into hiding and do not bear their fair pro- 
portion of taxation; otherwise we hear very little complaint of 
the direct system of taxation, especially when the expenses of 
the State are kept within proper bounds. t taxes are 
those collected by a tariff on importations either on the ad va- 
lorem or specific plan. 

This is a tax on consumption, and in every country where 
tried it has led to great dissatisfaction, because it necessarily 
leads to discrimination for or against certain classes. It violates 
the first pencils or maxim of taxation which I have mentioned, 
in this, that the subjects of every State ought to contribute to 
the support of the Government as nearly as possible in propor- 
tion to their respective abilities; that is, in proportion to the 
revenue which they respectively enjoy under the protection of 
the State. In the observation and neglect of this maxim con- 
sists what is called the equality or inequality of taxation; and, 
second, the tax that each individual is bound to pay coughs to be 
certain and not arbitrary. The time of peyman ə manner of 
payment, the quantity to bə paid ought to be clear and plain to 
the contributor and to every other person. Now, du and 
imposts, which are described as indirect taxation, violate both 
of these principles. To illustrate, the duty upon women and 
children’s dress goods, according to the provisions of the Me- 
Kinley bill, is 12 cents per square yard and recent ad valorem. 

In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1891, $5,280,841 of such goods 
were im ried into this country. The duties on these goods 
amounted to $5,423,422 and were equivalent to an ad valorem rate 
of 102.70 percent. Theimporters of these goods paid the United 
States Government in duties and imposts a sum greater than 
the purchase price, and simply added $5,423,422 to the sellin 
price of the goods; and the millionsof consumers whop 
the goods paid to the retail merchant, in the increased price of 
the goods, the duties which had been imposed. 

Recurring to the rule of equality, that the aggregate amount 
which each individual pays in taxes ought to be in proportion to 
his ability to contribute to the revenue of the State, let us see 
what injustice in practical results this system of indirect taxa- 
tion inflicts. A poor mechanic with a family of five persons to 
support, and receiving for his labor $2 per day, out of his scanty 
wages must purchase these imported woolen goods; and actuall 
pays to the Government, as his portion of the duty of $5,423,4 
as large a sum, perhaps, as the Fifth avenue millionaire. What 
is true of the duties paid upon imported woolen goods is also 
equally true of all dutiable imports. The average duty on duti- 
able imports under the McKinley bill is about 57 per cent, and 
aggregates in a total over$200,000,000 per year. And this 
great burden of taxation falls, to a great extent, not upon prop- 
erty, but upon persons—the fathers, mothers, and children of the 

r. 


Taxation under Mr. Wilson's rule, and under the plainest 
principles of justice, should mean an equality of sacrifice. But 
taxation for the support of our National Government under our 
system of duties means, in fact, that the millions of wage-earn- 
ers without property and the millions of farmers staggering 
under burdens too heavy to be borne, must pay from their scanty 
incomes the cost of the most n government on the 
face of the earth, while our 4,000 millionaires, owning a con- 
siderable per cent of the whole wealth of the county, Poy but a 
fragment of this immense tax for the support of Govern- 
ment. Under this system of direct taxation the amount which 
each individual contributes to the 1 of government 18 
regulated solely by his consumption of the article taxed, and 
can be and is in no way apportioned cupom his ability to pay the 
tax. Manhood is taxed, womanh is taxed, childhood is 
taxed. The cravings of hunger and the rigors of winter make 
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the payment of a tax necessary, while property, which is guarded 
by the National Government, goes unburdened for that protec- 
tion. 


A system which takes men’s money from their pockets with- 
out their knowledge is certainly one which encourages insolence 
and favors corruption. 

A system which taxes what we eat and wear and consume in 
other ways can never bea just tax. The reason they are called in- 
direct taxes is because they are usually paid in the first instance 
by one person and shifted by himtoanother. The importer pays 
the tax at the port of entry in the firstinstance, and then the taxes 
are added to the price when sold with all other costs, and the 
consumer pays all. These indirect taxes roll up and roll up every 
time they are shifted, and the final burden rests upon the shoulder 
of the taxpayer. 

The English system of indirect taxation was adopted by the 
Parliament of Charles II by a majority vote of two only, in or- 
der to divest the landed gentry of all their feudal obligations 
to the Crown without touching their privileges,and as a compen- 
sation to the state they imposed an excise duty on beer, spirits, 
wine, tobacco, and numerous other articles. This marked the 
dawn of our modern system of indirect taxation and the eman- 
cipation of the aristocracy from all burdens. There was devel- 
oped at that day and it still continues a connection between in- 
direct taxation and pauperism. All direct taxation places a 
limit below which it will not go, which has usually varied in this 
country between one hundred and five hundred dollars. 

But indirect taxation does not discriminate between the last 
dollar of the poor widow and the income of the millionaire. It 
raises prices and forces some who are already near the line of 
pauperism to cross it, and this puts to death the higher aspira- 
tions of a class of citizens and lowers the level of civilization. 
By the system of indirect taxation the collection of taxes is high 
and it takes and keeps out of the pockets of the people more 
money than it yields to the Treasury. In the last general elec- 
tion in 1892 in this country the American people declared against 
indirector tariff taxationso far asthe same relates to protection. 
In other words, that the indirect system of taxation in this coun- 
try shall be used for the purpose of revenue only. 

The Wilson bill, so far as could be, has been founded on this 
new theory, and we find that there will be a deficit of revenue 
to meet the expenses of the Government of several millions of 
dollars. The revenue of the Government for 1892 was $425,868,- 
260, and the expenditure was $415,953,806. Of this revenue, 
$177,452,964 came from custom duties, $153,971,072 from internal 
revenue, and the balance was made up from various other 
sources. Now, in addition to this, the Eleventh Census of the 
United States exhibits the total sum of tax levies for 1890 by all 
the States, counties, and minor divisions of States, as having been 
$467,921,992, or nearly fifty millions more than all the receipts 
of the Federal Treasury for 1892. 

Of this vast sum $69,055,706 were levied by States, and $398,- 
866,706 by minor divisions of the States, and $125,116,746 was for 
school purposes. But this vast sum does not yet cover all the 
money paid out by States and parts of States as expenses, for the 
reason that in many cases large sums have been obtained by 
borrowing money by the sale of bondsand otherwise. The grand 
total would be about $700,000,000, outside the expenses of the 
General Government. So the people in this country pay taxes 
in all to the amount of over $1,125,868,260 annually. Now, in 
addition to this, a sum | Stee than what Ihave just mentioned 
goes into the pockets of the protected manufacturers under our 
robber 8 of protection. 

Iam therefore warranted in the statement that fho people of 
America pay in the way of taxes each year $2,325,868,260, or over 
$33 per capita. We pay more taxes than and people on the face 
of the earth. Our Republican friends insist aai argue on the 
floor of this House that it is a great blessing to pay taxes, and 
that the amount of taxes we pay is an indication of national 
greatness. This can not be true. The payment of taxes never 
was and never can be popular, for the reason that they have their 
necessity in our fallen condition. Government itself is formed 
only for the protection of society; to keep one man from injur- 
ing his brother man. If we were absolutely just to each other 
we would need no government. If man had notsinned he would 
now be enjoying the perennial flowers and ambrosial fruits of 
Paradise with the King of Kings as his sole ruler. 

But it is not so. Iam therefore protected by human govern- 
ment and I am taxed to support the man in prison in idleness 
who would take my life, ana I am taxed to pay the policeman 
who keeps the burglar from breaking into my house at night. 
Constables, sheriffs, marshals, courts, jails, and penitentiaries 
are not blessings, and yet they are necessary for the government 
of society, and we must pay taxes to meet such expenses, and 
every just man should be willing to pay his proper proportion, 
and that would be same proportion that his property bears to 


the whole property of the people, and I think that this senti- 
ment commends itself to every man’s sense of what is right and 
just. When we arrive atthe conclusion thata tax is just we can 
then rely with confidence that no argument against it will be avail- 
ing. z “For justice all places are temples, and all times sum- 
mer. 

Itis not taxation, however, that we are complaining of, but 
of unjusttaxation. Every great conflictfor human liberty among 
our lish-s g people has arisen from unjust taxation. 
Even the children of Israel were cursed by this sin and Jeroboam 
thereby lost his kingdom, Liberty and unjust taxation never 
go hand in hand. berty hes no crueler enemy than unjust 
taxation. Liberty is God's gift to man, and the right to tax one 
man for the benefit of another man is the work of the devil. 
Liberty is of more value to the American people than all the 
iron works of Pennsylvania or the manufacturing industries of 
Massachusetts, 

It is liberty and liberty alone that gives us all for which life 
is to be valued, and they who are willing to give up essential 
liberty for the privilege of taxing their fellow-man in order to 
enrich themselves, do not deserve either liberty or safety. No 
country can be free that puts a custom policeman in all its 
custom-houses and under a proteetive-tariff law authorizes him 
to put his hand in the pocket of one man and take therefrom 
from 100 to 500 per cent of his means and give it in bounties to 
some other man. This is done every day in this country under 
our protective system. 

During the rebellion we put a blockade along the coast of the 
Southern States to cut off their foreign trade and starve them 
into submission; we now put a line of custom-houses on the same 
coast to cut off the same trade by taxation in order to enrich 
that part of the country. We give bounties to steamships to in- 
courage foreign trade, and we pass tariff laws to prevent impor- 
tation. We grant patents for new machinery in order to make 
things cheap, and then pass tariff laws to make them dear. We 
do all we can to annihilate time, distance, and all other obstacles 
to foreign trade, and then we pene a law fining a man from 100 
to 500 per cent for importing foreign goods into this country 
and still we call this a free country. Oh, Liberty, Liberty! 
how many crimes are committed in thy name?” 

But, Mr, Chairman, I must return to the subject in hand. I 

stated that when the bill under consideration becomes a law it 
is estimated that there will be a deficit of revenue below the an- 
nual expenses of the Government of from $30,000,000 to $40,000,- 
000, and the question is how shall this sum be raised? 
The plan proposed by the Ways and Means Committee is an 
income tax of 2 per cent on all incomes over $4,000. It is esti- 
mated that this tax would amount to somewhere between $30,- 
000,000 and $40,000,000 annually. 

Mr. Chairman, I am heartily in favor of this form of taxation. 
I regard it aseminently just and equitable and, beyond cavil, con- 
stitutional. Iregard an income tax as the best form of direct 
taxation. A direct tax on real estate would mainly fall on the 
farmers; and I think that would be unjust, as the farmers have 
been plucked now of almost every feather by the protected mo- 
nopolists. It may not be proper to callan income tax adirect tax, 
as the Supreme Court of the United States has decided that such 
a tax is not a direct tax within the meaning of the Constitu- 
tion (102 United States Reports); but when the measure becomes 
a law it may be regarded as quite direct by those who will have 
the tax to pay. There was an income tax in England from 1798 to 
1816, when it was repealed; and in 1842 when England repealed 
her corn laws and gave free bread to her people the income tax 
was reénacted and has been in force there ever since, by which 
there was realized in 1892 $66,000,000. It is levied by the men 
who pay it, and they agree that there is no more equitable mode 
of raising revenue to pay the expenses of the government. 

We had an income tax in this country from 1861 to 1872, and 
there was collected under it $376,293,000. The amount collected 
for the year 1869 was $34,229,893.32, and it gave a yearly average 
income of over $30,000,000, which is about the amount of taxes 
it is expected will be raised by the present law if it is passed. 

The tax of that period was more burdensome than that now 
planned. Instead of all incomes under $4,000 being exempt, it 
was levied upon incomes of $600 and upward. In one respect, be- 
ing uated, it was superior to the one now under consideration. 
During the first three years of its operation incomes of from $600 
to $10,000 were taxed at 3 per cent; onincomes above $10,000 the 
tax was 5 bed cent. It 1865 the rate was simplified and increased; 
incomes from $600 to $5,000 paid 74 per cent. 

In 1868.the exemption was raised to $1,000 and in 1872 to $2,000. 
There is a decided difference between a measure which takes 3 
per cent of the income of a man caring from $600 to $1,000 a 
year and one which gives immunity to all having incomes of less 
than $4,000 a year and imposes only 2 per cent tax upon those in 
excess of that figure. The one may properly be termed burden- 
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some; the other lays but a light load upon those best fitted to 
bear it. Whatever the conditions were twenty yearsago or may 
be twenty years hence in regardto modes of taxation, I think 
there is nothing clearer than that the present time is an oppor- 
tune occasion for an income tax. We are confronted with a 
deficit of revenue, and the question is presented whether it is 
best to puta light income tax on the rich man’s income or to 
tax the poor man's sugar. 

Is it not more just that a man with an assured income of over 
$4,000 pay a small tax on the excess than that the poor man 
who labors for a dollar a day pay a args tax on all his and his 
family’s necessary wearing apparel? Isit not better to put a 
tax on wealth than on poverty, on affluence than upon want, on 
what we possess rather than on what we must buy? We have a 
tariff tax on consumption. In order to live under a tariff tax 
a laboring man is compelled to use at least 90 per cent of his 
income or earnings to supper himself and family, while the 
rich man is able to support his family on less than 5 per cent of 
his income. Where is the justice or where is the right in such 
alaw? Now, when itis proposed to equalize burdens ‘‘just a 
little” we hear it said that the country will be ruined. A cen- 
tury ago the almost universal conviction in our country was 
that the true measure of one’s ability to pay taxes was the ag- 
gregate value of his realty and personalty situated within the 
jurisdiction of the taxing State. 

The Government or State must protect a man’s property as 
well as his person, and the revenues of the Government must be 
used for that purpose. We must have taxes. The quiet of na- 
tions can not be maintained without arms, nor canarms be main- 
tained without pay, nor pay without taxation. Which, then, is 
the greatest burden to the Government, the protection of prop- 
oF or the protection of human life? Jay Gould’s estate owns a 

ilroad from New York to San Francisco, and in every city 
across the country for 3,000 miles police officers are employed at 

ublic expense to pos that vast property. How much does 

t cost to protect the laborer in his cottage who sleeps with un- 
locked doors because there is nothing in his humble home for 
the thief to steal and carry away? An examination of the sta- 
tistics of the costs of the courts shows that 95 per cent of all 
costs incurred is in the defense of property and but 5 percentin 
defense of persons. 

Why, then, should the poor man be taxed to protect the prop- 
erty of the rich? Let us take for example the loaning of money; 
what property dependsmore on the protecting arm of a govern- 
ment and the enforcement of law and order t a loan? And 
yet the loans and the money-lenders never pay a dollar of the 
Federal tax on this very property. Of the vast farm-mortgage 
debt of this country, now about 86,000, 000, 000, not one cent of 
taxes is collected from that property for the use of the General 
Government, Many of these mortgages will be foreclosed in 
the courts of the country, and sheriffs and marshals will be 
called upon to dispossess the landowner and put the mortgagee 
in possession, and while the parties pay a partof the fees yet a 
great part is borne by the State or General Government, 

Take our 170,000 miles of railroad worth $9,829,475,015, of which 
the net income from operating is per annum $364,873,502, yet all 
this vast wealth does not pay a single dollar in taxes to support 
the General Government. en you take into account the po- 
lice protection given by all the States and the General Govern- 
ment at public expense to protect this property from damage; 
the number of persons arrested, tried, and committed to jail by 
our courts the expense is simply enormous. And so of all other 
wealth it bears no part in the expenses of the General Govern- 
ment. To any fair-minded man this is manifestly unjust. It is 
simply an outrage; a crime. Our present system of indirect tax- 
ation is an unjust and oppressive burden upon the poor and is 
felt 5 by the daily toiler and bread winner. 

As the tariff is now operated under the McKinley law the 
workingman reve a tax on his tin bucket and a tax of 300 per 
cent on the clothing of his family and 90 per cent on the glass in 
his cabin window. He pays these taxes to build up the fortunes 
of a few privileged classes who are willing to be taxed on their 
visible property so long as their enormous incomes derived from 
protective industries go untaxed. 

But, Mr. Chairman, it is not necessary for me to speak further 
on the question of direct taxation. The robber tariff system has 
been condemned by the voters of this country, and it will never 
prevail hereagain. Whatever deficiency there may be in the 
revenues of the Government must be made up in some other 
form of taxation, and there is no scheme better than taxing in- 
comes. England taxes all incomes over $750, and it is made ob- 
ligatory upon persons subject to the tax to make a return as to 
the amount of their incomes. The penalty for neglecting or re- 
paste to make such return is 8100 fine and a triple tax on the 

come. 

The various states of the German Empire impose income taxes, 


buttheEmpire hasnone. Prussia has had an income tax since 
1851. The tendency of late years in Prussia has been to reduce it 
on great ones. All incomes under $250 are exempt. The rate is 
graduated, beginning with 1 per cent on large ones. The total 
sum realized from these taxes last year was $31,210,712. 

Bavaria has had an income tax since 1860, It is graded ac- 
cording to the amount of incomes. The annual yield for last year 
was $555,009. The Kingdom of Wurtemburg has had an income 
tax since 1820. The presentrateisabout4percent. The Grand 
Duchy of Baden has imposed an income tax within recent years, 
The rate is 2 per cent on allincomes over $125. The entire yield 
for 1891 was $1,425,000. Bremen hasan income tax varying from 
year to year. Last year the rate was 4 per cent with an addition 
for incomes over $150. Austria collected about $10,000,000 last 
year from an income tax. The tax is divided into three classes, 
according to the amount of the income. The rate varies from 
74 per cent to 20 per cent. The Italian Government realized 
$45,000,000 from its income tax last year. The rate is 12 per cent, 
and covers incomes derived from all sources except lands and 
buildings. 

Switzerland has a complex system of taxing incomes. Anin- 
come of 100,000 francs pays almost 8 per cent; but an income of 
2,000 franes pays only 1 per cent. About three-fourths of the 
entire revenue of Switzerland is raised by a direct tax on in- 
comes and property. And so the law of still other nations 
might be cited as a warrant for taxing incomes; but it is not 
necessary, because the condition of no country in the world 
bears any comparison to the conditions existing in this country 
at the present time. Since the dawn of civilization there has 
been no country under the sun where princely fortunes have been 
accumulated as rapidly as there has been in this during the last 


thirty years. 

The American Statistician places our annual income at$7,100,- 
000,000, and every person knows that this income is confined to 
a very fewof our people. The same authority gives us the daily 
income of the princi rulers of the world as follows: The 
Emperor of Russia, $25,000; Sultan of Turkey, $18,000; Emperor 
of Austria, $10,000; Emperor of Germany, $8,000; King of Italy, 
$6,400; Queen Victoria, $6,300; King of Belgium, $1,640; Presi- 
dent Neen $500, while the President of the United States 
gets 2 

So it will be seen that our Vanderbilt and Gould each receive 
a daily income six times greater than the Queen of England. 

I wish now to compare the private fortunes in this REPT 
e of England, which is the richest country in the Old 

orld. 

The Rothschilds are estimated to be worth 817, 000, 000, Earl 
Dudley $20,000,000, the Duke of Buccleuch $30,000,000, Baron 
Overstone $17,000,000, the Marquis of Bute $30,000,000, the Duke 
of Norfolk $40,000,000, and the Duke of Westminster $50,000,000. 

Now, in thiscountry the estate of the Vanderbilts before it was 
divided was estimated at over $400,000,000, and that of Jay Gould 
at $200,000,000, the Rockefellers combined wealth is estimated at 
$200,000,000, Drexel, Morgan, and Field are each estimated to be 
worth over $25,000,000, and so the individual name of many more 
millionaires in this country might be given, but I will not con- 
sume the time of the House, but will content myself by reading 
from the public press the following statement which I have no 
doubt every gentleman in the House has seen. It shows how 
the wealth of the country is distributed by families: 
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The sum of this whole matter is that about thirty thousand 
ersons own one-half the wealth of the United States, while 
y million persons will not average over $155 each. 
And if oe, examine these figures a little further you will 
find one- of our families are worth less than $200 to the 
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family, or thirty-two million persons worth less than 840 each; 
simply a few weeks ahead of the house. 

Me Chairman, how has this unequal distribution of wealth in 
this country come about? How did our millionaires come into 
possession of their wealth? Bylabor? No. How long wouldit 
take a man to make.$200,000,000 by labor at the present rate of 
wages? Only about six hundred and cape d thousand 8 
I suppose it will not be claimed that any of our millionaires have 
lived that long. I have seen it stated in the public press that if 
Adam had been employed the day he entered Eden at $25,000 

r annum, and had lived on apples and clothed himself in 

ves during all that time, he would be worth only $150,000, 
now. 

No, Mr. Chairman, the millionaires of this country have not 
all earned their wealth, but the law has given them the porer 
to rob the toiler and producer, and the massing of their fabulous 
fortunes have been demoralizing on our free institutions beyond 
the computation of mortal man. I am no communist nor a so- 
cialist. I believe in the right of labor and the accumulation of 
property, and I believe in therights of man independent of prop- 
erty. very man who works with hand or brain suc- 
ceeds in accumulating a competency, or even a fortune, is enti- 
tled to the favorable consideration of mankind. 

The architect, the overseer, the merchant, the trading classes, 
the carriers, writers, speakers, teachers, preachers, and all those 
engaged in legitimate callings are n to the well-being of 
society and are each entitled to the reward of their labor. 0- 
ever contributes to the welfare of society earns his wages. 
Whoever contributes to the ganora good increases the gen- 
eral stock of food, clothing, shelter, or advances the intelligence, 
happiness, morality, or health of the people is a ucer of 
wealth. The manufacturer who buildsa mill and furnishes goods 
cheaper than others may become wealthy, while all who purchase 
of him will share his prosperity. Such a man merits respect 
for his energy and enterprise. Great intellectual force com- 
bined with great physical endurance is productive of wonderful 
results when directed in a proper direction, and the interest of 
a whole community is 3 by the success of such a person. 

Mr. Chairman, I know a gentleman in St. Louis who receives 
$15,000 per annum for his services for the reason that he possesses 
superior knowledge of linens. I know another gentleman who 
gets $20,000 per annum for his services in the sale of tobacco be- 
cause of his superior ability in that line. 

All such men are a blessing to the community, but such men 
can never become millionaires; millionaires are not made in that 
way. Wealth acquired honestly comes gradually and is the re- 
sult of economy and wisely directed industry. The work of such 
accumulation benefits mankind and purifies morals, 

But how about the persons who through fraud secure the pas- 
sage of a tariff law that gives them a monopoly of the nation’s 
trade and enables them to demand an pao | rice from all 
the people while they import pauper labor to perform the phys- 
ical tasks? Is that an honest way of money? Theman 
or combination that plans a “corner” on the farmer's wheatand 
scoops in their millions are called pene: while the poor 
man who steals a loaf of bread to feed his starving family is 
called athief. The greatsyndicate that squeezes a railroadand 
throws it into the hands of a receiver, or buys it on fraudulent 
mortgages or bonds at 20 cents on the dollar and then issues to 
the members of the combination five times the value in stock 
and then sells the shares to the people at par, does not come 
by its money honesily. 

A telegraph line with aright to make charges that will in- 
sure a net profit of 10 per cent, will water its stock up to 500 per 
cent and then raise its charges so that it can d a divi- 
dend on this watered stock, does not come eee ol 
its wealth honestly. The railroad lines that across the 
continent and branch out in all directions, gathering the prod- 
uct of farm and shop by a system of pooling and combining, 
and gather the profits of all productive industry, do not earn 
their money honestly. 

The Standard Oil trust that has violated the laws of God and 
man in its combination tocontrol the oil output of the world and 
make the laborer pay a double price for his oil inorder to enable 
that corporation to amass its millions; does any person ni 
pose that its methods were honest? The same can be said 
of the thousand other trusts and combines formed in this coun- 

during the last quarter of a century by which labor was 
robbed of its reward. Labor produced all the wealth of this 
soas, and if the laws were as they should be labor would to- 

J possess 
on good authority that the great mass of producers, those whose 
energies and sweat brought this wealth into existence, have but 
one-fourth of it to-day, while those whose hands were never 
soiled by toil have the other three-fourths. 

_ I saw it stated in the public press last week that 9 per cent of 


that wealth. But what are the facts? It isclaimed | roads 


the people of this country own 70 per cent of the wealth, and I 
believe that this statement is correct. Then the conclusion is 
that idleness has wealth and industry poverty. One idler has 
$200,000,000, and 3,000,000 laboring men are fed at the soup 
kitchen. One thousand of the nonproducing class control nearly 
one-half the wealth of the nation, while 15,000,000of the prana 
ing class are hardly a month's wages ahead of want. But the 
gentlemanfrom New York [Mr. CocKRAN], whois leading the op- 
position to the income tax on this floor, says that wealth can 
take care of itself.” 

If this is true, Mr. Chairman, it might be interesting toknow 
how it does it.’ Wealth hides itself behind the serried ranks 
of the Army with fixed bayonets; behind the law, the police, and 
militia. But who pays the taxes for the support of the Army, 
the police, and tia? Clearly the laborer of the country, and 
the wealth of the country, like a ‘‘ deadhead,” refuses to pay a 
single cent. elie. 

y countrymen, the es demand a change; wealth must 
stand up and bear its part of the burdens of government with 
the American free citizen. Every democracy on earth since the 
democracy of Athens down to the present time has had an in- 
come tax, and nearly every writer on economic law lays down 
the doctrine that an income tax is the most just and equitable 
system of taxation known to government. The wealth of this 
country is now about $66,000,000,000, and this bill pro to 
impose a tax of 2 per cent on incomes over $4,000 of all ndivid- 
uals and the net income of all corporations, 

There can be no hardship in this small tax, which does not 
amount to one-tenth of the taxes that must be raised by the Gov- 
ernment, This tax can be collected with less expense to the 
people than any other tax. The cost of collecting the internal- 
revenue tax is 2.6 per cent. The income tax can be collected for 
1.8 per cent, while it costs the people about 80 per cent to col- 
lect the tariff tax, for while one dollar goes into the public 
treasury four dollars go into the pockets of the protected manu- 
facturers under our. protective system. The Treasury Depart- 
ment has estimated that this income tax will not aitect over 
85,000 persons, and therefore the opponentsof this tax claim that 
it is not Democratic, but is class legislation. A greater mistake 
was never made in the world. : 

What is the test of Democracy? Itis very simple. Whatever 
is right is Democratic and what is not right is not Democratic. 
An income tax is right, therefore it is Democratic. Isitclassleg- 
islation? No. What isa tax? Class legislation? It is when the 
law taxes all the people or a part of them for the benefit of a 
smaller number. This income tax is not levied for the benefit 
of any person or class, but every dollar of it goes to the Govern- 
ment and is in exchange for the protection the Government 
gives to wealth. 

Ihave said before that the Government meet pr etent every man 
in his life, reputation, and property. Ninety-five per cent of the 
expenses of Government is used for the protection of prop- 
rich and yet we find that wealth is unwilling to pay even the 
trifling sum of 2 per cent for CDS protonon, but insists that labor 
must pay it all. Sirs, I am tired of hearing this wail about the 
‘vested rights” and the sacred rights of property.” Away 
with such nonsense. I want to hear something about the sacred 
rights of the le, the sacred rights of manhood and woman- 
hood, the right to Hve, and the right of the people to educate 
their children and enjoy their homes and the blessings of liberty 
in this so-called free land of ours. It is estimated that about 
$7,000,000 of the income tax under this bill will be paid by railroad 
corporations. Has any person assigned a good reason why those 
5 should not pay something to the Government in 
in the way of taxes? 

The com: accept from the State their franchises 
which enable them to do business. These franchises are now 
very valuable and the average earnings of railroads is greater 
in the United States than any nation in the world. Then add to 
this the further fact that the railroads in this country have the 
right to tax all the people in the country, for freight charges 
are practically a tax which, like a tariff tax, follows the com- 
modity from the producer to the consumer. Andin many cases, 
if not all, these charges are arbi and unjust, and is therefore 


an 5 unjust tax imposed upon the public without its 
Pippa y, therefore, if the railroads have the right to tax 
e peo 


(and ey ae why should not the people have the 
right to tax the rajlroads? 

t is a well-established rule of society that law should be just 
and equitable to all citizens. The gross earnings of our rail- 
annum are $1,096,761,395, and the operating expenses 
$731,887,893, so it will be seen that if the water was wrung out of 
the watered stock of the railroads of the country there could be 
a dividend of from 15 to 20 per cent paid on the investment per 
annum. A tax of 2 per cent on the incomes of railroads is mani- 
festly just, and this is also true of the incomes of all other cor- 
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porations in this country. In fact, it is thought by many that 
the corporations of this country should pay the greater part of 
the taxes of the country for the valuable franchises they hold 
from the public, and I favor an increase of the income tax on cor- 
porations. 

In fact, Mr. Chairman, I think a graduated income tax would 
be better than the one now proposed, and hope that in this re- 
spect the pending bill may be amended so as to increase the tax 
on large fortunes and wealthy corporations. All vast fortunes 
are a misfortune to the State or nation. Wealth confers irre- 
sponsible power, and there are few — capable of exercising 
such power. The power of money is as impe as the power of 
the sword. A man will die from starvation just as certain as 
from the bullet. The millionaire is as erous to the welfare 
of the 53 as the king. Under the reign of force or 
under the reign of money, here and there a good man uses his 

wer for blessing and not oppressing the race: but all their 
natural tendencies are exclusively bad. There is no society 
however free and democratic, where wealth will not create an 
aristocracy,and wherever there is excessive wealth there is also 
in its train excessive poverty. Millionairesand tramps are both 
a curse to society, and the former always begets the latter. 

Mr. Speaker, 1 have often heard it said that if the wealth of 
America were all divided equally among all our citizens it would 
be but a few years until the greater part of such wealth would 
be again in the hands of the few. I deny the proposition if the 
law would create no favored classes, Iam willing to admit that 
all men are not born with equal ability or capacity to make 
money, but this does not prove why 9 per cent of the ple of 
this country should own 70 per cent of the wealth. How have 
the vast fortunes of the world been acquired? Not all, but nearly 
all of them through fraud, oppression, and wrong. The enor- 
mous estates in England were collected through the abuse of 
the taxing power, the shameful sale of special ied o,f by the 
crown, the laws of entail or primogeniture and fue i 

There are great estates in old England and many millionaires, 
but in New England we more than double their holdings. 
Where has this condition of things peaa the common ple 
of England? They are bowed down with taxes; they work for life 
and t God even for that r blessing, while women and 
children unceasingly beg for bread. What is the condition in 
this country? I need not mention it; the daily PB ye tell the 
mournful story of want and the displacement of labor. Labor 

roduced more wealth in this country than there is in any coun- 

ry inthe world. But those who produced it do not enjoy it, 
while those who produced nothing own and enjoy all. 

The most fabulous fortunes ever possessed by man has grown 
from nothing in this country in the last twenty years. Our 
country is laced with a network of railroads, our mines develop- 
ing at a rapid rate; we have moregreat manufactures and shops 
than any other land; we have a virgin soil and greater evidence 
of a nana Be capacity to feed, clothe, and house a greater po 
ulation and to cluster about each home the blessings of a highly 
civilized life than were even enjoyed 8 pepe in any age 
of the world. But what is the result? We see that a few per- 
sons have grasped the profits of all ind , and the most gi- 

tic robbers that ever existed hold with a firm grip the po- 
tical and industrial forces of the nation. 

The great mills, factories, and shops of the country are held 
by monopoly, and are closed more than half the year and the 
men turned from employment empty-handed. Our tariff laws 
have annihilated our commerce and driven the American flag 
from the seas; the circulating medium is contracted and con- 
trolled by banks and speculators, the bankers from New York 
and other parts of the country in Congress voting to repeal the 
purchasing clause of the Sherman act so as to contract the cur- 
rency and put money in their own pockets and to compel the 
poor debtor to pay double the amount he now owes. We see as 
a result of all this that agriculture is prostrate, the farms plas- 
tered over with mortgages, the public lands owned by a few fa- 
biel competition abolished, and prices fixed by the McKin- 

e à 

ever in all the cruel history of the world did barbarous and 
bloodthirsty kings win more by the sword than has the pam- 
pe aristocracy snatched from this generation, and never were 
ngs more despotic than the holders of these vast fortunes in 
America to-day. They refuse to pay the paltry tax of 2 per cent 
for governmental protection, and even go so far as to say thatif 
the tax is imposed they will evade the provisions of the statutes 
by committing perjury. That is, the gentlemen on this floor 
whos for the th of the 5 and represent it, say 
that if this income tax becomes a law it will lead to perjury. 
Perhaps that is true to some extent. Men who have accumu- 
lated their fortunes by robbery will have but very little consci- 
entious scruples in order to preserve such fortunes to commit 

perjury even for the trifling sum of 2 per cent. 


Gentlemen who make this charge in order to defeat the pas- 
sage of this law understand, I presume, what they are saying 


and who they represent. But if the charge was made against 
the people whom I represent, that they would evade the payment 
of a just tax by commit perjury, I would denounce it as a 
falsehood and would be y to resent the insult with a blow. 

Sirs, there is no justice in the plea that the of an in- 
come tax would lead to PENN, Ihave no fearson that ground. 
Under our robber-tariff system there was a license granted by 
the Government to rob the farmers and laborers of the country, 
and from such robbery there was no chance to appeal to the 
courts. } 

But we have no license yet for perjury, and the people of this 
country will see to it that the laws are enforced, and if these tar- 
iff barons think it will be safe to commit perjury to avoid pay- 
ing a just tax, they may find themselves robed ina felon’s str: yee 
and incarcerated in a felon’s cell. Every just citizen should be 
willing to pay his just proportion for the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment, and the rich requiring more protection than the poor, 
should be willing topay more than the poor. Every person 
should pay something to the Government. Christ himself, 
when on earth, paid taxes to show his desire to compii with 
human government although he had ‘‘not where to lay his 
head.” And he approved the conductof the poor widow who 
threw into the treasury her two mites although it was all her 
being.” The Holy Scriptures clearly teach that ‘‘ where much is 
given much is required,” and the human government should be 
a miniature of the Divine government. 

I regard the income tax the fairest form of taxation, for it 
makes every one contribute to the wants of the state aE gat e 
tion to the revenue he enjoys under its protection. e fall- 
ing equally u all, it occasions no e e in the distribution 
of capital or in the material direction of industry and does not 
raise prices. No other form of taxation brings home to the 
people so forcibly the fact that it is to their interests to insist 
on a wise and economic administration of the Government, 
Then again this tax can easily be increased or diminished from 
pe to year without disturbing the interest of business in order 

meet an increase or 1 in the public revenue. 

Nor does the fact that all individual incomes under $4,000 are 
exempt from the operation of the tax militate against its jus- 
tice. All exemptions of incomes under $4,000 are assumed to be 
consumable incomes and will be used in the support of families, 
This being so, and the Wilson bill providing for a tariff tax of 
$130,000,000, which is a tax on consumption, the $4,000 exempted 
will be liable for its w roportion of the tariff duties under 
the Wilson bill, which still averages 30 per cent. Soeven under 
the income tax, wealth does not yet bear its fair proportion of 
taxation. We should have a graduated income tax that would 
yield yearly nearly $100,000,000 and not $30,000,000, as is pro- 
vided in the bill which we are about to pass. 

It is claimed that an income tax is inquisitorial, and therefore 
is undemocratic. Notatall. The truth is that it is less inquis- 
itorial than any other form of taxation. Underour tariff system, 
at the port of entry trunks are unlocked and searched, boxes 
and packages broken open and examined, ladies and gentlemen 
taken into private rooms, denuded, and their hair, ears, and 
mouths examined, and sometimes their clothing rip and 
searched, and their pocket-books examined. Is this inquisitorial? 
Then, in the collection of the internal revenue the coun- 
try is full of spies and informers, and the pro rty of the citizen 
is seized and taken from him even before he has a trial by jud 
or jury, and the farmers of the country are watched like pick- 
pockets for fear they would give an extra twist to their tobacco, 
5 they raised themselves, before they put it on the mar- 

et. 

Then take our State tax. When the assessor goen around he 
carries, with him a schedule as long as the moral law,andevery 
farmer must tell him the number of hogs, horses, cows, mules, 
chickens,and allsuch things that he has, how many sewing 
machines, watches or clocks, bed and bedding, etc., money in 
bank, bonds and stocks, ete. Then he is required to sign and 
swear to this statement. In the eyes of our gold bugs there is 
nothing inquisitorial about this. But when the law provides 
that when a person has an income over $4,000 and that he shall 
furnish the officer of the Government with a sworn statement of 
his income, this and nothing more, then the cry goes up that 
this is inquisitorial and impudent. 

Gentlemen do not listen to this false clamor. The great Demo- 
eratic party has decreed that the wealth of this country must 
bear its just proportion of taxation and this decree must be ex- 
ecuted. The Democratic party has further adjudged and de- 
creed that all taxes collected from the people shall go into the 
public Treasury and no more money shail be collected from the 
people than is necessary to ae expenses of the Government 
economically administered. Every promise we made to the 
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ple on the hustings must be redeemed in the halls of legis- 
tion. 
Millions of W theme laborers and farmers await the 


parage 
of the Wilson and the income tax with anxious solicitude 
and hope. This measure will go forth like a bright angel of 
God to unbar our imprisoned commerce and to restore our flag 
to every sea; to open new channels of industry to labor and open 
the markets of the world to our farmers; to pour a flood of light 
food, and love into the dreary homes of the sons of toil the world 
over. 

But the passage of this bill will not complete all our labors. 
We must go on until we repeal every class law which blackens 
our statute books and which secured their enactment through 
falsehood and fraud. We must divorce the Government from 
Wall Street and swell the circulating medium to the neces- 
sitios of the business of the country. We must restore silver to 
its rightful place among the money metals of the nation. 

We must reform the civil service so that more persons who 
are in hanay with the Administration and who voted the 
Democratie ticket and put that party in power in 1892 shall hold 
the offices, so that the work of reform shall be more efficiently 
carried forward. : 

The accomplishment of this grand mission is the work of tri- 
umphant Democracy. Nay, more, it must wrench the standard 
of progress from avarice, greed, and centralism and lead this 
nation to a glorious future that will pale the luster of all nations 
of all ages. ae lause.] 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I desire at this time to earnestly 
protestagainst the manner in which the question of an income 
tax has been brought before this House. 

I desire, sir, to protest as a life-long Democrat, representing a 
constituency as steadfast in its loyalty to Democracy and its 
principles as any district in the Union. I do not intend to dis- 
cuss the merits or the demerits of such a method of taxation at 
this time, but I beg gentlemen to remember that never before 
in the history of our party has it been seriously proposed to 
make it a dogma of Democratic faith; and I believe, sir, no mat- 
ter how we may severally regard it, that toattemptat this time 
and in this manner to measure a man’s Democracy by such a test 
is a blunder that is worse than a crime. 

Sir, after thirty years of agitation against the principle that 
underlies the whole system on which Republican tariff taxation 
is based, the Democratic party at last, in obedience to the man- 
date of the people, proceeded to carry into effect its pledge to 
reform the customs laws in accordance with the demands of an 
enlightened public sentiment. 

In doing its work it naturally, and we may say necessarily, en- 
countered the opposition of the united interests that were inter- 
fered with, and also that dislike for change which is just as in- 
herent in nations as in individuals. Nevertheless, by its repre- 
sentatives in the pope House it proceeded steadily and irre- 
sistibly to perform the task committed to its charge. Hardly 
more than a murmur of opposition was heard in its ranks 
against the bill which the Committee on Ways and Means sub- 
mitted as the result of months of careful and deliberate consul- 
tation. Whatever sacrifices were recommended by the commit- 
tee as necessary for the general welfare were ungrudgingly 
offered on the altar of the promised prosperity of the country. 

Suddenly, by a mere and accidental majority of the Democratic 
members of the committee, a new and totally unlooked-for meas- 
ure was brought into the House which, though irrelevant to the 
main, the supreme question before the country and repugnant 
to a large portion of the Democratic party, it has been deter- 
mined by a majority of this committce shall be , or the 
hopes of the nation for tariff reform, on the point of realization, 
shall be wrecked. 

Sir, for the consequences to follow such a rule-or-ruin policy 
let those who have projected this unwelcome question be held 
to an accountability; and I believe, sir, that the people will fol- 
low with swift and condign punishment those who, for the sake 
of the satisfaction to be achieved by forcing a protesting yesh 
to accept a measure disapproved by their judgment, would will- 
ingly jeopardize the fruits of repeated Democratic victories. 

a Democrat, on behalf of Democrats, I protestagainst such 
an un-Democratic policy by so-called Democrats. [Applause.] 


Mr. CAMINETTI addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 
[Mr. KRIBBS addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 
an” BROOKSHIRE addressed the committee. See Appen- 


3 TALBERT of South Carolina. I move that the commit- 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. BROOKSHIRE hay- 
ing resumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. ENLOE, 


Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, reported that that committee, having had under con- 
sideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes, had come 
to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. HAINES. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 11 o’clock and 
20 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until 11 o’clock a. m. to- 
morrow. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

By Mr. GORMAN from the Committee on Military Affairs: 
A bill (H. R. 3275) for the relief of the owners of the schooner 
toc R. Tilton and of the personal effects thereon. (Report 

0. 338.) 

By Mr. STONE of Kentucky, from the same committee, in lieu 
of the bill H. R. 2190, a bill (H. R. 5545) for the relief of Charles 
S. Hamlin. (Report No. 340.) 

By Mr. ENLOE, from the Committee on War Claims, in lieu 
of the bill H. R. 733, a resolution to refer to the Court of 
Claims the bill (H. R. 733) for the relief Stephen Moore, admin- 
istrator of William Hoffer, deceased. (Report No. 341.) 

Also, in lieu of the bill H.R. 753, a resolution to refer to the 
Court of Claims the bill (H. R. 753) for the relief of William F. 
Gibson. (Report No. 342.) 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged from 
ne consideration of the following bills; which were referred as 

ollows: 

The bill (H. R. 5519) for the relief of Spencer D.'Hunt—the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Mili Affairs. 

The bill (H. R. 5516) for the relief of Owen Lee, late a private 
of Company B, Tenth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteers— 
the nete on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The bill (H. R. 5517) for the relief of Abram G. Hoyt the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

The bill (H. R. 5518) for the relief of Francis J. Conlan, late 
ee of Light Battery G, Fifth United States Artillery—the 

ommittee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and a resolution of the fol- 
hha Hac were introduced, and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. O'NEIL: A bill (H.R. 5544) authorizing the construc- 
tion of a dry dock at Charlestown navy-yard, Boston, Mass.—to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. TYLER: A bill (H. R. 5546) to 
chase of the Nelson House, at Yorktown, 
tee on the Library. 

By Mr. BELL of Colorado: A joint resolution (H. Res. 124) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


pons for the pur- 
a.—to the Commit- 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
titles were 5 and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CURTIS of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 5547) granting a pen- 
sior to Anthony Christy, of Osage City, Kans.—to the Commit- 
tee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DALZELL (by request): A bill (H. R. 5548) for the re- 
pera Gustav Gade and Henry F. Meyer—to the Committee on 
C Š 

n Mr. HARTER: A bill (H. R. 5549) for the relief of Perrin 
H. Cardwell—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5550) for the relief of William H.McFarlin— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5551) for the relief of Emily A. Mann—to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NEILL: A bill (H. R. 5552) for the relief of Henry M. 
Stone —to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5553) for the relief of Margaret E. Wat- 
kins—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. RANDALL: A bill (H. R. 5554) for the relief of James 
B. Russell—to the Committee on Claims. 
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By Mr. SMITH of Illinois (by request): A bill (H. R. 5555) for 
the relief of the heirs and legal representatives of R. C. Bum- 
pus, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 5556) for the relief of Perry P. 
Powell—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. TYLER: A bill (H. R. 5557) to remit customs duties 
due on memorial windows belonging to Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the county of Isle of Wight, Va.—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ENLOE: A bill (H. R. 5558) for the rejief of W. E. 
Maipo of Carroll County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War 

aims. 

By Mr. WILSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 5569) for the 
8 47 of Lieut. Robert H. Patterson—to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. HAINER of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 5560) granting a 
poe to Marian C. Gurney—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1, Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ABBOTT: Petition of A. T. Watts and 69 other mem- 
bers of the bar of Dallas County, against detaching any of the 
counties of the northern judicial district from the United States 
circuit and district courts at Dallas, Tex.—to the Committee on 
the J gf 

By Mr. ALDRICH: Petition of Sprague, Warner & Co., and 
15 others, wholesale grocers, of Chicago, urging speedy action 
on the tariff bill, protesting against an income tax, and recom- 
menig a duty on raw sugar—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

By Mr. BELDEN: Petition of Avery R. Palmer and 49 others, 
citizens of Lafayette and vicinity, in the State of New York, in 
favor of the Manderson-Hainer bill, H. R. 4897, to classify bene- 
ficiary publications as second-class matter—to the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. BELL of Colorado: Resolutions passed by the senate 
and house of representatives of the Legislature of the State of 
Colorado, demanding the free and unlimited coinage of silver— 
to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. BLACK of Illinois: Papers in relation to the claim of 
one McElhanney, of Anna, III.—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BUNDY: Petition of W. H. White and 59 others, cit- 
izens of Walnut Township, Gallia County, Ohio, representing all 
ponese parties, farmers, mechanics, laborers, professional, and 

usiness men 1 against the passage of the so-called 
Wilson tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of G. R. Goddard, Irvine Dungan, J. L. Galun, 
Eli Reynolds, and 297 others, citizens of the counties of Jackson 
and Vinton, State of Ohio, representing all political parties, vo- 
cations, trade, and professions, protesting against the issuance 
of bonds and praying for an increase of the legal-tender issues to 
400,000,000, and make them receivable for customs and that they 
be paid out in the postal service and to pensioners—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of J. C. Porter, W. W. Portland, and 24 others, 
citizens of Willard, Carter County, Ky., protesting against the 
passage of the so-called Wilson tariff bill, and especially praying 
for the retention of the present rate of tariff on lumber and co 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of A. W. Kozie, E. G. Moser, and others, lum- 
bermen, of Morehead, Rowan County, Ky., 3 against 
any change of duty on lumber—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. \ 

Also, protest of J. N. Hubbard, S. M. Wylie, and other citizens 
of Grayson, Carter County, Ky., against any change of the pres- 
on duty on coal and lumber—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

Also, evidence in support of a bill (H. R. 532) for the relief cf 
John K. Dixon, late of Company K, Eleventh Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition in support of a bill (H. R. 5172) to authorize the 
Court of Claims to hear and determine the claim of the heirs of 
Dudley D. Smith—to the Committee on War Claims. 


of the fraternal society and college journals—to the Committee 
on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the citizens of Queneus, Kans., in the in- 
terest of the fraternal society and college journals—to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, resolution of Florence Lodge, No. 196, A. O. U. W., of 
Florence, Kans., in the interest of fraternal society and col- 
„ the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 

oads. 

By Mr. DANIELS: Petition and protest of the manufacturers 
of woolen and worsted goods, carpets, etc., to the number of 
1,150 manufacturers and establishments, against the passage of 
the Wilson tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, ten petitions of the Merchant Tailors’ National Exchange 
of the United States, protesting against the reduction of duty on 
all ready-made clothing and wearing apparel—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DINGLEY: Remonstrance of R. F. Staples and others, 
of Oxford, Me., against the passage of the Wilson tariff bill—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DONOVAN: Petition of A. E. H. Maerker and 12 
other citizens of Napoleon, Ohio, in favor of the poeng of the 
Manderson-Hainer bill—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. ; 

Also, petition of G. L. Shaffer and 94 other citizens of Bryan, 
Ohio, requesting the passage of the Manderson-Hainer bill—to 
the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: Petition of Chamber of Commerce of 
Seattle, Wash., praying that the duty be retained on iron ore— 
to the Committee on ays and Means. 

Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce of city of Seattle, 
Wash., praying for retention of duty on coal—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce of Fairhaven, Wash., 
against the passage of the Wilson bill—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

, petition of Chamber of Commerce of Seattle, Wash., 
praying that duty on lumber be retained—to the Committee on 

ays and Means. l 

so, petition of John Crowley and 50 others, protesting against 
es passage of the Wilson bill-to the Committee on Ways and 
eans. 

By Mr. DURBOROW: Two petitions of Home Council, No. 
400, Royal Arcanum, 238 strong, and others, citizens of Chicago, 
III., in favor of the passage of the bill H. R. 4897, in the interest 
of fraternal society and college journals—to the Committee on 


the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 
By Mr. GROSVENOR: Affidavits to support the claim of Mrs. 
James W. Bellah—to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, petition of 88 carpet manufacturers of the United States 
against the duties on carpets in the so-called Wilson bill to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition for e of Manderson-Hainer bill, H. R. 
4897, by citizens of Monroe, Mich., providing for the admission 
to the mails as second-class matter periodicals published under 
the auspices of benevolent and fraternal societies—to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. HARMER: Memorial of citizens of the city of Phila- 
delvhia, Pa., connected directly with the manufacture of toys, 
protesting against the passsage of the Wilson tariff bill—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa: Petition of S. H.Serenin and 
81 other citizens of Cedar Falls, Iowa, favoring the passage of 
the Manderson-Hainer bills, S. 1353, H. R. 4897—to the Commit- 
tee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of G. M. Bronson and 15 others, of New Hart- 
ford, lowa, praying for the enactment of a just and equitable 
service-pension law—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of A. E. Cline and 29 others, of La Porte City, 
Towa, urging legislation favoring admission to the mails as sec- 
ond-class matter all publications issued by institutions of learn- 
ing, ete.—to the Committee on the Post-O ffice and Post-Roads. 

Also, resolution of Golden Star Council, No. 488, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, favoring the passage of the Manderson-Hainer bills, S. 
1353, H. R. 4897—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 


Also, memorial of J. H. Steele, W. H. Tyvie, and 68 other lum- Road 


bermen of Olive Hill, Carter County, Ky., protesting against the 
passage of the Wilson tariff bill—to the Committee on Waysand 

Sans. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Kansas: Petition of the citizens of Council 
Grove, Kans., in the interest of the fraternal society and col- 
ees gentine cto. the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 

ads. 

Also, resolution of Council Grove Camp, No. 345, Modern 
Woodmen of America, of Council Grove, Kans., in the interest 


t 


8. 
By Mr. HENDRIX: Petition of residents of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
in favor of House bill 4897—to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. HILBORN: Two petitions of the inhabitants of the 
city of Oakland, Cal., asking for the establishment of a Govern- 
ment telegraph and telephone service—to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. a 

Also, petition of the citizens of Alameda and the inhabitants 
of the town of Berkley, both of Alameda County, Cal., asking 
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for the establishment of a Government telegraph and telephone 
service—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HOOKER of New York: Petition of 81 residents of 
South Dayton. N. V., in support of the bill H. R. 4897—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of 8 persons, residents of Fredonia, N. Y., in 
support of the Manderson-Hainer bill, H. R. 4897—to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of 30 residents of Sinclairville, N. Y., in support 
of House bill 4897— to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. 

By Mr. IKIRT: Resolution from Council of Royal Arcanum, of 
Salem, Ohio, asking the pas: of House bill 4897—to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. LINTON: Petition of the Michigan Lincoln Sheep 
Breeders’ Association, 2 against the removal of the duty 
où wool—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LOUDENSLAGER: Petition of W. C. Cattell and 15 
others of Weonah, N. J., praying that the fraternal and college 

ournals be admitted to the mails as second-class matter—to the 
mmittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. : 

By Mr. McCALL: Resolution of the board of aldermen and 
common council of the city of Boston, Mass., in favor of the 
opening of the navy-yard in the Charlestown district of Boston 
for the repairing and building of vessels—to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. . 

By Mr. MCDEARMON: Petition of Charles Hentz to accom- 
pany House bill 5237—to the Committee on N Affairs. 

By Mr. MEIKLEJOHN: Petition of citizens of Olive Hill and 
Morehead, Ky., against reduction of duty on lumber—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MUTCHLER (by request): Petition of ted Nag of 
labor, workingmen, and others, citizens of Mauch Chunk, Pa., 
against the passage of the Wilson tariff bill—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. NEILL: Resolutions of citizens of Fairmount and 
Belcher Township, Prairie County, Ark., protesting against 
any issue of interest-bearing bonds—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. NORTHWAY: Remonstrance of O. M. Barnes and 
135 others, of Huntsburg, Geauga County, Ohio, against the pas- 
sage of the Wilson bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, remonstrance of H. C. Tuttle and 84 others, of Burton, 
Geauga County, Ohio, against the passage of the Wilson bill— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PAGE: Petition of James D. Caswell and 40 others for 
construction of channel through Conanicut Island, Warrior: 
sett Bay, Rhode Island—to the Committee on Rivers and 


By Mr. PAYNE: Petition of 30 residents of Port Gibson, N. 
Y., against the passage of the Wilson bill—to the Committee on 
‘Ways and Means. r 

Also, petition of business men of Auburn, N. Y., for repeal of 
silver-purchasing act—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Ledyard, N. Y., for the repeal of 
the silver-purchase clause of the Sherman act—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PAYNE: Petition of manufacturers and others, of 
Cortland, N. Y., for the repeal of the silver-purchase clause of 
the Sherman act—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PIGOTT: Petition of Wood Carvers’ Union, of New 
Haven, Conn., in favor of Senate bill 1136 and House bill 4478 
in favorof governmental ownership and control of the telegraph 
srun of the country—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 

‘ost-Roads 


By Mr. POST: Petition of 126 legal voters of Peoria, III., irre- 
tive of affiliation, against the passage of the Wilson 
bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. POWERS: Petition of the Grand Lodge of Good 
Templars of Vermont, praying for a national commission of in- 
Lig into the liquor c—to the Committee on Alcoholic 

uor = 

Also, remonstrance of the Vermont 3 Association, 
against af Sen of duty on honey—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

By Mr. RAY: Petition of citizens of Chenango County, N. Y., 
for a law regulating the sale of bogus butter—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REYBURN: Petition of the stockholders of Frances- 
ville Building and Loan Association, against an income tax—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SCHERMERHORN: Petition of 50 farmers of Florida 
and Burtonville, Montgomery County, N. Y., for the tion 


and sale of oleomargarine—to the Committee on Agriculture. 
Also, a petition of 80 farmers of Montgomery County, N. Y., 


asking for alaw regulating the manufacture and sale of oleo- 
margarin and butterine—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

50, & petition of farmers of Montgomery County, N. V., 
praying for an act re ting the saleof oleomargarine and but- 
terine—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

e SCRANTON: Protest of textile workers and others, 
of Germantown, n proposed tariff bill to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, protest of Wholesale Grocers’ Association of Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, and Delaware, against put refined sugar 
on the free list—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SIMPSON: Petition of J. W. Chandler and 95 others, 
in favor of the Manderson-Hainer bill, H. R. 4897—to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, a petition of 96 citizens of Dodge City, Kans., praying 
for 3 of an act admitting as secoad-class matter throug 
the all periodicals of benevolent and fraternal societies— 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. SIPE: Petition of members of Conclave No. 164, Im- 
proved Order Heptosophs, of-Washington, Pa., praying for the 
passage of the Manderson-Hainer postal bill, H. R. 4897—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. SPRINGER: Memorial of the Union e Club, of 
Chicago, praying for an additional circuit and district judge for 
the northern district of Dlinois—to the Committee on the Ju- 


dic: ; 

By Tir. STEPHENSON: Memorial and resolutions adopted 
at a meeting of lumbermen at Morehead, Ky., January 11, 1894, 
protesting t any change of tariff on lumber—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial and resolutions adopted at a public meeting 
held at Willard, Ky., protesting against the pro change 
in tariff rates on lumber and coal—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of $4 citizens of Bessemer, Mich., in favor of the 
Manderson-Hainer bill, to secure for fraternal beneficiary press 
of this country the same rate of postage as is now granted to 
other newspapers—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the members of the Gen S. B. Holabird Gar- 
rison, No. 29, regular Army and Navy Union officers of the 
United States Army, and citizens of Mackinaw Village, Mich., 
in favor of an act to amend the act of February 14, 1885, relative 
to the retirement of enlisted men of the United States Army and 
Marine Corps—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial and resolutions adopted at a meeting of lum- 
bermen held at Olive Hill, Ky., January 17, 1894, protesting 
against the pro change of duty on lumber—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial and resolutions adopted at a meeting of citi- 
zens held at Grayson, Ky., January 16, 1894, prag against 
the action of the Ways and Means Committee coal and 
lumber on the free list—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. VAN VOORHIS of Ohio: Petition of 47 citizens of 
Stock Township, Noble County, Ohio, protesting against the 
pensar’ of the Wilson tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and 


eans, ` 

Also, petition of 61 citizens of Harrison Township, Muskingum 
County, Ohio, 3 protesting against the of the 
Wilson tariff bill to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 15 citizens of Center Township, Noble County, 
Ohio, earnestly protesting against the passage of the Wilson 
tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: Petition of I. S. Rackham and 
others, in favor of the e of the Manderson-Hainer bill (S. 
1353 and H. R. 4897)—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of Geneseo, N. Y., in favor of the 
pango of the Manderson-Hainer bill (S.1353, H. R. 4897) to the 

ommittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. WAUGH: Petition of 515 =e workers, In- 


diana, against reduction of the tariff on ow glass—to the 
Committee on ki and Means. 
Also, petition of 85 citizens of Tipton County, Ind., against 


2 passage of the Wilson bill—to the Committee on Ways and 
eans. 

By Mr. WHITE: Petition of E. C. Palmer and 32 others, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, against the passage of the Wilson tariff bill 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 2 

Also, petition of Quincy Miller and 25 other marine engineers 
of Cleveland, Ohio, against the passage of the Wilson tariff 
bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of John F. rmeyer and 87 other citizens, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, against the passage of the Wilson tariff bill— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


1894. 


Also, petition of the Worden Tool Company and 10 other man- 
ufacturers, of Cleveland, Ohio, protesting against the passage of 
the Wilson tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of William B. Gould and 92 others, citizens of 
Cleveland, Ohio, against the passage of the Wilson tariff bill— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of W. T. Timlin and 23 other citizens, of Brook- 
lyn, Ohio, against the passage of the Wilson tariff bill—to the 
Cousalstes on Ways and Means. 


SENATE. 
Tnunspar, February 1, 1894. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


TRUSTEE OF DISTRICT REFORM SCHOOL. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT appointed Mr. GIBSON a consulting 
trustee on the partof the Senate, of the Reform School of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, under section 16 of the act approved May 3, 
1876, revising and amending the various acts establishing and 
relating to the Reform School in the District of Columbia. 


RAILWAY TRAFFIC WITH CANADA. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter from 
the Secretary of the in answer tothe resolution of the 
Senate of January 29, 1894, ting him to inform the Senate 
of the numberof railway cars and the weight of contents thereof, 
whether dutiable or domestic, that passed between United States 
ports or points through the Dominion of Canada in the years, 

tively, from 1885 to the present time; which was read. 

Mr. GORMAN. I move that the communication lie on the 
table and be printed. i 

The motion was agreed to. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. PEFFER presented petitions of the Modern Woodmen 
‘of America, of Jamestown, Fredonia, Clearwater, Hutchinson, 
and Belle Plaine, allin the State of Kansas, praying for the 

of the Manderson-Hainer bill, providing for an amend- 
ment of the postal laws; which were referred to the Committee 
on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented memorials of C Makers’ Union, No. 286, 
and of Central Labor Union of Wichita, all in the State of Kan- 
sas, remonstrating against an increase of the tax on cigars; 
which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I present a memorial of the joint execu- 
tive committees of the Citizens’ Association of the District of 
Columbia, remonstrating against the repeal of the law providin 
for the payment by the Government of 50 per cent of the ann 
Congressional 5 for the moran of the government 
of the District of Columbia. I ask thatthe memorial be printed 
in document form. It is a very important paper, and gives the 
entire history of the legislation of Congress in relation to the 
subject. It will necessarily be referred to very frequently by 
members of the Senate in the discussion of this question. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
memorial will be referred to the Committee on Appropriations, 
and printed as a document. 

Mr. BUTLER presented a petition of 16 citizens of Chester, 
S. C., praying for the favorable consideration of Senate bill No. 
1353 and House bill No. 4897, which have for their object the 
interest of the fraternal society and college journals; which was 
referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. HOAR. I present a petition which I am sure will com- 
mend itself to both sides of the Chamber. Itis the petition of 
the Grand amnya the Royal Society of Good Fellows of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, praying that their publica- 
tions may be passed through the mails as other newspaper pub- 
lications. 

Mr. HARRIS. What sort of fellows? 

Mr. HOAR. The Royal Society of Good Fellows of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. 

Mr. HARRIS. Good fellows in Massachusetts! 

Mr. HOAR. Iwill state to my honorable friend from Tennes- 
see that the petition contains the names of both Democrats and 
Republicans. 

Mr. HARRIS. Iam glad that there is some salt in it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The petition will be referred to the 
Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. HARRIS presented petitions of sundry citizens of Ten- 
nessee, praying for a reduction of not less than 20 per cent of the 
salaries of all officials who are, under existing laws, subject to 
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the action of the President and members of Congress; which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. HUNTER presented memorials of 143 employés of the 
knitting mills of Norfolk, and of 110 re os be of Powhatan 
Manufacturing Company, of Lambert’s Point, all in the State 


Virginia, remonstrating against a reduction of the duty on 
5 underwear; which were referred to the 8 on 
ance, 


Mr. BATE presented a petition of sundry citizens of Dover, 
Tenn., praying for the enactment of legislation providing for the 
construction of a road from Dover, SP to the national ceme- 


tery at Fort Donelson; which was refe to the Committee on 
Mr. ALLEN presented petitions of sundry citizens of Grand 


Island and Alexandria, in the State of Nebraska, praying for 
the of the Manderson-Hainer bill, providing an amend- 
ment of the postal laws; which were referred to the Committee 


on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. — 
on of graph- 
0. 1; United Brother. 


Mr. WHITE of California presented a 
ical Union, No. 207; of Millmen’s Union, 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, and of Local Union 
No. 217, of Eureka, all in the State of California, praying for the 
vernmental control of the telegraph service; which was re- 
erred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. HILL prenan titions of Grange No. 768, Patrons of 
Husbandry, of Grovenor’s Corners; of Unadilla G „No. 757, 
and of Grange, No. 596, of Newport, all in the State of New York, 
praying for the passage of the so-called Hill oleomargarine bill; 
which were referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I have received from the Legis- 
lature of the State of New York certain resolutions which have 

that body, sealed and certified. Having been sent to me, 
assume that it becomes my duty to present them to this body, 
which I now do without comment or remark, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolutions will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


STATE OF NEW YORK, ASSEMBLY CHAMBER, 
In ASSEMBLY, Albany, January 22, 1894, 
On motion of Mr. Fish: 


Resolved (if the senate concur), That the Representatives in from 
the State of New York be requested to e. to the President gratifi- 
cation of the people of this State on the a onment by him of the policy 
of the National tration Hawaii, 

Resolved, That we extend our congratulations to the officials and people of 
the Hawaiian Islands on the successful outcome of their efforts to secure in- 
dependence from a monarchical form of government. 


y order of the assembly. 
HAINES D. R 
Assistant k. 
IN SENATE, January 23, 1594. 
Passed without amendment. 3 : 
By order of the senate, 


JOHN S. KENYON, Clerk. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolutions will be referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. A second memorial, sent 
to the desk by the Senator from New York, will also be read. 
The memorial was read, and referred to the Committee on 
Finance, as follows: 
STATE OF NEW YORK, ASSEMBLY CHAMBER, 
IN ASSEMBLY, Albany, January 22, 1994. 
On motion of Mr. Ainsworth: 


Whereas in consequence of the introduction in Congress 
known as the “ Wilson tariff bill,” factories and workshops in all 
the country either have been shut down or are 8 on less t 
time, thus throwing thousands of men and women out of employment; and 

Whereas there is suffering and distress due to the fear of the 
passage of the aforesaid measure, the provisions of which tend to open the 
ports of this country to thecheaply made goods of foreign manufacture; and 

‘Whereas the of such a bill would serve to extend the poverty and 
suffering of our PS Ə rather than to them: Therefore, 

Be it resolved (if the senate concur), That we, the representatives of the peo- 

eof the State of New York in the ture assembled, respectfully urge 

© members of Congress from this State to do all in their power to prevent 
the passage of the said bill. 8 
By order of the assembly. 
HAINES D. CUNNINGHAM, 
Assistant Clerk. 
In SEN J 25, 1894. 
Concurred in without amendment. 8 
By order of the senate. 
JOHN S. KENYON, Clerk. 


Mr. PALMER presented petitions of Hinsdale Conclave, No. 
785; of citizens of Sumner, okley, Chicago, and Minonk; of 
Camp No. 952, Modern Woodmen of America, of Minonk; of 
citizens of Hamilton, Scott County, Fillmore, and Oakland, and 
of Emery A. Stoors Council No. 1071, Royal Arcanum, of Chi- 
cago, all of the State of Illinois, in the interest of fraternal so- 
ciety and „ praying for the passage of the Man- 
derson-Hainer bill, providing an amendment of the postal laws}; 
Ton were referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 

8. 

He also presented petitions of the Woman's Christian Tem- 

perance Unions, of Freeport and South Belvidere, all in the 
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State of Illinois, praying for the imposition of a tax of $2.50 per 
allon on all spirituous liquors; which were referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of the Ringold Temperance Asso- 
ciation of Huntley, and of the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Morgan Park, all in the State of Illinois, praying that the tax 
on whisky be doubled; which were referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

He also 1 a petition of the Sons of Temperance of 
Beverl ills, III., praying that the internal-revenue tax be 
doubled on beer, increased on tobacco, and trebled on whisky; 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of the Ladies’ Aid Society of the 
First Cumberland Presbyterian Church, of Chicago, III., remon- 
strating against the imposition of an income tax, and prayi 
that the tax on all spirituous 19 8 be increased to 83 per gal- 
lon; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Chicago, 
III, remonstrating against the passage of the Wilson tariff bill; 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of Cigarmakers’ International 
Union of America, of Chicago; of W. L. Hagens, of Chicago; and 
of local Union, No. 118, Cigarmakers’ International Union of 
America, of Peoria, all in the State of Illinois, praying for the 
retention of the present pe on imported cigars; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, 

He also 8 petitions of sundry citizens of Canton, 
Belleville; Chicago, Sycamore, Olney, Oquawka, Aurora, Joliet, 
Belvidere, Chenoa, Jacksonville, Pecatonica, Monmouth, Efting- 
ham, Carrollton, Flora, and Gibson City, all in the State of IIIi- 
nois, praying for the imposition of a uniform duty of 35 per cent 
on unstemmed leaf tobacco; which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. HAWLEY presented a petition of Cigar-makers’ Union, 
No. 39, of New Haven, Conn., praying for the Governmental con- 
trol of the telegraph; which was referred to the Committee on 
Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. VEST presented memorials of Ben Cohnan and sundry 
other citizens of Mine LaMotte, Mo., remonstrating against 
the ee of the Wilson tariff bill; which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of Hazel Glen Union, No, 13, of 
Trondale, Mo., praying for the passage of the Hatch anti-option 
bill, the Bland silver bill, and the Hall income-tax bill, and 
remonstrating against the issuance of bonds by the United States 
Government; which was referred tothe Committee on Finance. 

Mr. CULLOM presented petitions of Camp No. 1752, Modern 
Woodmen of America, of Dundas; of College City Council No. 
1,000, Royal Arcanum, of Galesburg; of Camp No. 1875, Modern 
Woodmen of America, of Fidelity; and of sundry citizens of 
Evanston, all in the State of Illinois, in the interest of fraternal 
society and college journals, praying for the passage of the Man- 
derson-Hainer bill, providing an amendment of the postal laws; 
which were referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 


Roads. 
Mr. SHERMAN presented memorials of 85 citizens of Mont- 
omery, and of 175 citizens of Cambridge, all in the State of 
hio, remonstrating against the e of the Wilson tariff 
bill: which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of 49 citizens of Salem and of Coun- 
cil No. 1482, Royal Arcanum, of Wellville, all in the State of 
Ohio, in the interest of fraternal college and society journals, 
praying for the passage of the Manderson-Hainer bill, provid- 
ing anamendment of the postal laws; which were referred to 
the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. MARTIN presented a petition of sundry citizens of Perry, 
Okla., praying that Oklahoma Territory and Indian Territory 
be admitted into the Union as one State; which was referred to 
the Committee on Territories. 

He also presented memorials of Cigar-makers’ Union, No. 286, 
and of the Central Labor Union, of Wichita, Kans., remonstrat- 
ing against an increase of the internal-revenue tax on cigars, 
which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of S. S. Sparks and other citizens 
of Beattie; of F. S. Palmer and other citizens of Hayes City; of 
J. A. Arment and other citizens of Dodge City, and of the Ameri- 
can Order of Modern Woodmen, of Nickerson, all in the State 
of Kansas, in the interest of fraternal society and college jour- 
nals, praying for the passage of the Manderson-Hainer bill, pro- 
viding an amendment of the postal laws: which were referred to 
the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 


Mr. FAULKNER, from the Committee on Territories, to 
whom was referred the bill (H. R. 4449) fixing the limit of in- 


debtedness which may be incurred by Salt Lake City, reported 
it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the 
bill (S. 1297) fixing the limit of indebtedness which may be in- 
curred by Salt Lake City, reported adversely thereon, and the 
bill was 5 indefinitely. 

Mr. BATE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 1465) to relieve John Hughes of the 
charge of desertion, asked to be discharged from its further con- 
sideration, and that it be referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs; which was agreed to. 

Mr. PALMER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 838) for the relief of Col. Jesse H. 
Strickland, Eighth Tennessee Cavalry, United States Volun- 
teers, reported it with an amendment. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the 
bill (S. 917) for the relief of the Newberry College, Newberry, S. 
C., asking to be discharged from its further consideration, and 
that 75 Is referred to the Committee on Claims; which was 

reed to. 

Mr. PASCO, from the Committee on Private Land Claims, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 1076) to release a certain limita- 
tion existing in an act of Congress touching the Episcopal Church 
at St. Augustine, Fla., reported it with amendments, and sub- 
mitted a report thereon. i 

Mr. WASHBURN, from the Committee on Commerce, to 
whom the subject was referred, Lt ad a joint resolution (S. 
R. 57) directing the Secretary of War to appoint a commission 
of engineers to examine and report upon the cost of deepening 
the harbors of Superior and Duluth and their entrances to a uni- 
form depth of 20 feet; which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. SHOUP. Iam directed by the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs, to whom was referred the bill (S. 442) to ratify the agree- 
ment made with the Yankton tribe of Sioux Indians in theState 
of South Dakota for the sale of their surplus lands, dated De- 
cember 31, 1892, to report a substitute therefor and submit a re- 
port. 

The bill (S. 1538) to ratify and confirm an agreement with the 
Yankton tribe of Sioux or Dakota Indians in South Dakota, and 
to make appropriations for carrying the same into effect, was 
read twice by its title. 

Mr. VILAS, from the Select Committee on the Quadro-Cen- 
tennial, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 913) for the relief 
of Louis L. Williams, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH, Iam authorized by the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, to whom was referred the bill (S. 
1237) providing for the destruction and extermination of the 
noxious plant or weed known as saltwort, or Russian thistle, or 
oe to report it adversely and to ask its indefinite postpone- 
ment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be postponed indefi- 
nitely, in the absence of objection. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. Iam authorized by the same commit- 
tee to report a new bill on the subject, and 5. shall undertake to 
submit a written report on the bill at a later period. I also de- 
sire to say that the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE], de- 
sires to be recorded as op to the measure and as dissenting 
from the views of the majority of the committee. 

The bill (S. 1545) to provide for the destruction and extermina- 
tion of the noxious plant or weed known asthe Russian thistle, 
or pTi cactus (technically Salsoia kali tragus), was read twice 

y its title. 

es VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. STEWART, from the Committee on Claims, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 100) to reimburse certain persons who 
expended moneys and furnished services and supplies in repel- 
ling invasions and suppressing Indian hostilities within the ter- 
ritorial limits of the present State of Nevada, reported it with- 
out amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. GORMAN introduced a bill (S. 1539) granting a pension 
to Josephine Foote Fairfax; which was read twice by its title, 
and, with the accompanying paper, referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Mr. BLACKBURN (by request) introduced a bill (S. 1540) for 
the relief of Gustav Gade and Henry F. Meyer; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. KYLE introduced a bill (S. 1541) relating to the limita- 
tion of the hours of daily service of laborers and mechanics em- 
ployed upon the public works of the United States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 
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Mr. PALMER introduced a bill (S. 1542) to amend section 
4746, Revised Statutes of the United States; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. V TE of California introduced a bill (S. 1543) for the 
relief of Juan de Toro, successor in interest of Augustin Olvera, 
deceased; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accom- 
ae pet referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

r. GAR Y introduced a bill (S. 1544) granting lands to sev- 
eral States and certain Territories when they shall become 
States, and for other purposes; which was read twice by itstitle, 
and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 


AGREEMENT WITH INDIANS IN SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Mr. PETTIGREW. I move that the letter of the Acting Sec- 
retary of the Interior, dated September 21, 1893, and addressed 
to the chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs, United 
States Senate, and the accompanying communication from the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, be printed as a document, to ac- 
company the bill (S. 139) to ratify and confirm an agreement en- 
tered into in March, 1892, between the Indians of the Rosebud 
Agency and certain Indians of the Lower Brulé Agency, both in 
South Dakota, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

MRS. MATILDA HAGAN. 


Mr. FAULKNER submitted the following resolution; which 
was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay out of the appropriation for miscellaneous items of 
the contingent fund of the Senate to Mrs. Matilda mother of Charles 


L. Hagan, deceased, late a clerk in the t-office of the Senate, the sum of 
being an amount equal to six months’ salary as a clerk as aforesaid, the 
said $900 to be immediately available. And said sum shall be considered as 


including funeral expenses and other allowances. 
REDEMPTION OF CURRENCY—GOLD BESERVE. 
Mr. ALLEN. I submit a resolution, and ask for its present 


consideration. 
The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treas be, and he is hereby, directed 
to inform the Senate what amount, if any, of the different kinds of paper 
money or . by the Government has been redeemed since Janu- 
ary 14, 1875, to this date, classifying such money or currency, giving the 
amounts, respectively, by years of such redemption, and what portion of such 
currency or money thus redeemed, if any, was destroyed, and what port n 
was reissued, giving the amounts and classes by years, respectively. „by 
what-right or authority the so-called gold reserve now main in the 
Treasury was See: when established, and under what authority itis 
now tained. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska asks 
for the present consideration of the resolution just read. 

Mr. GORMAN. Let it go over until to-morrow morning. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There is objection. The resolu- 
tion goes over under the rule. 

Mr. HARRIS. And let it be printed as well. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be printed. 


ISSUE AND SALE OF BONDS. 


Mr. PEFFER. I submit a resolution and ask that it may be 
read and printed and lie over until to-morrow, under the rule. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, directed 
to inform the Senate how many offers have been presented for the purchase 

ot bonds proposed to be issued and sold in his notice under date of February 

17. 1804, iing the names and places of business of the persons and firm: 
and companies or corporations making such offers, for what amounts, an: 
at what prices the offers were made, also the names and p! otb ess 
of the persons to whom the said bonds have been sold, in what amounts to 
each and at what price; also when the offers of each and all of the bidders 
were received at the Department. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be printed and 
go over under the rule. 


IMMIGRATION FUND. 


Mr. CHANDLER submitted the following resolution; which 
was ordered to lie on the table and be printed: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed to inform the 
Senate what were the receipts each year after 1839, and during the six months 
en December 31, 1893, at the several ports of the United States from the 
head moneys known asthe immigration fund, collected from passengers en- 
te this country; and also what were the gross expenditures during said 
peri made at each pors and the gross expenditures not chargeable oan 
1 port, including with both of said kinds of expenditures a classi- 

cation thereof under the various appropriate heads of expenditure; and 
that said Secretary be directed to submit estimates of the expenditures 
which it will be necessary to make under each of said heads of expenditure 
for the fiscal year to end June 30, 1895. 


RAILROAD STATIONS AND DEPOTS IN OKLAHOMA. 
Mr. STEWART. [ask that the resolution which was under 
consideration last evening in regard to the issuance of bonds be 
laid before the Senate. 
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sent or ment that the bond resolution should come up un- 
til after 2 o’clock to-day. I gave notice that I would this morn- 
ing call up House bill 3606, a bill that is of very great interest 
in regard to compelling the railroad N to stop the trains 
at stations in O oma. I gave notice that I would call up that 
bill in the morning hour to-day. My understanding was that 
the bond resolution went over until 2 o'clock to- day. 

Mr. STEWART. I did not so understand it. I thought the 
understanding was that the resolution would come up this morn- 
ing after the routine business. That was the understanding, I 
am sure. 

Mr. BERRY. Before the resolution was taken up yesterday 
I gave notice that this morning, immediately after the close of 
the routine business, I would ask the Senate to take up this bill. 
Itseems tome that the bond resolution and other resolutions 
ought not to come in here every morning and consume the en- 
tire morning hour, so that no consideration can be had of the 
Calendar. We might take up the bond resolution after 2o0’clock, 
but I should like to go on with the Calendar this morning until 
2o'clock. If there was any unanimous agreement to take up the 
bond resolution this morning, I never heard it, andI know I had 
eer given this notice before the bond resolution came up yes- 
terday. 

Mr. PLATT. I wish the Senator from Arkansas would not 
press his motion this morning to take up the bill for which he 
gave notice yesterday. It has been reported; there is no written 
report; and it is a bill about which there is a very great differ- 
ence of opinion in Oklahoma Territory as to whether it should 
pass or not. Having been several years upon the Committee on 
Territories, and Daigas present a member of the committee, I 
have been written to by a good many persons about the bill, but 
I have not had an opportunity to give it the investigation that 
I should be glad to give it. The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BLACKBURN], who is not in his seat now, has numerous peti- 
tions and memorials for and against the bill. I do not think we 
could dispose of the bill this morning, and I hope the Senator 
from Arkansas will not yes it at this time. Ishall be obliged 
to object to it this morning. However, I have no desire to un- 
duly delay its consideration. 

r.HARRIS. Is there any consent or agreement that the bond 
resolution shall be proceeded with to-day? 

Mr. VOORHEES, No. 

Mr. HARRIS. Iam not aware of any; and if there be none, 
I want to give notice that if there is any Senator ready to pro- 
ceed upon the elections bill, I shall certainly object to taking up 
any of the time after 2 o'clock upon that resolution. 

e VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will have read from the 
RECORD what took place yesterday 
to which the Senator from Nevada 

The Secretary read as follows: 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PLATT in the chair). The hour of 2 o'clock 
having arrived, it becomes the duty of the Chair to lay before the Senate 
the unfinished business. 


The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 2331) to repeal all statutes relating to su- 
pervisors of elections and special deputy marshals, and for other purposes, 

Mr. HARRIS, I ask the unanimous consent of the Senate that the unfin- 
ished business be informally laid aside in order that the Senator from Mary- 
land may conclude his remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennessee requests that the 
unfinished business may be informally laid aside, that the Senator from 
Maryland may conclude his remarks. 

Mr. STEWART. Why not informally lay it aside until some one wants to 
speak on the elections bill, and let us go on with the pending resolution? 

Mr. CHANDLER. The understanding is that just stated by the Senator from 
Nevada, that the present discussion may proceed until some one wishes to 
RFE upon the elections bill. I do not any one on this side of the 

amber wishes to speak on the bill this afternoon. Whether any one is 
n it on the other side of the Chamber I do not know. 


rtaining to the agreement 
as referred. 


business, that the consideration of the resolution may proceed until some 
Senator desires to debate the question of the repeal of the election laws. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. there objection to the request of the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee as now modified? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I will ask whether the junior Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. BATE] wishes to proceed on the elections bill this afternoon? 

Mr. BATE. I do not. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Then there is no 3 I think, about an understand - 
ing that the discussion of pe pending resolution may be continued during 
the session of to-day, the elections repeal bill to come up at 2 o'clock to- 
morrow as the ed business. 

Mr. HARRIS. My request covers the point, unless some Senator may an- 
nounce himself ready and desires to debate the elections bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection to the request of 
the Senator from Tennessee, and the Senator from Maryland will proceed. 

Mr. PLATT. Perhaps the RECORD ought to be read, showing 
what took place just before the adjournment, commencing at 
the bottom of page 1926 and going forward to page 1927. That 
was just before we went into executive session and when the 
Senator from Nevada obtained the floor. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as indi- 


Mr. BERRY. I did not understand that there was any con- ! cated. 
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The Secretary read as follows: 


Mr. STEWART and Mr. HAWLEY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair). The Chair re- 
e the Senator from Nevada. 

, STEWART. I yield to the Senator from Connecticut for a few minutes, 
if Lean have the privilege of taking the floor after he gets through. 

(Mr. HAWLEY addressed the Senate. His speech will appear hereafter] 

Mr. STEWART obtained the floor. 

Mr. PALMES. Mr. ident - 

The PRESIDING OEFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada yield to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois? 

Mr. STEWART. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. I wish to ask a question. I do not know who can answer it. 
Iwish to ask whether it is the purpose to bring the resolution of the Sena- 
tor from Nevada to a vote this evening. 

Mr. STEWART, It is not. 

Mr. PALMER. Then, as I understand, the bids will be opened to-morrow for 
the bonds, and they will be sold and the money will be in the Treasury. I 

eel no interest in this skirmish, 

Mr. GORMAN. Does the Senator from Nevada desire to go on this after- 
noon? ri 

Mr. FRYE. Let us have an executive session. 

Mr. STEWART, I will yield for an executive session. 

Mr. GORMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of ex- 


ecutive business. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair und that the resolution goes 


erstands 
2 ne Calendar. The question is on the motion of the Senator from = 
an 

Mr. BERRY. I wish to say in answer to the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. eae eA that as a matter of course we all un- 
derstand that after 2 o'clock the elections bill is the unfinished 
business, and will be before the Senate if anyone desires to speak 
upon it. The agreement has already been had that we shall 
vote on that billnext Tuesday at4o’clock. Nothing can change 
that agreement. As a matter of course, after 2 o'clock, if any- 
one wishes to address the Senate on that subject he would have 
the right of way, as the bill has the right of way. Whether 
that will be the case this evening or not I do not know. 

I wish to say in answer to the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Pia?) in regard to this bill which I desire to have considered, 
that the bill came from the House of Representatives several 
weeks ago. It went before the Committee on Railroads. The 
committee heard again and again all parties in interest from 
that section of country. The r companies, the citi- 
zens, and those representing the different towns were heard, 
and meeting after meeting of the committee was held. Ido not 
know how many meetings there were, but the bill was pending 
in the committee quite a while, and it was ay ee to 
the Senate. It is an important bill. It is a bill t ought to 
be considered. I gave notice yesterday TEDIN that I should 
call it up in the morning hour this morning. Of course, if the 
Senator from Connecticut says that he has not had time to ex- 
amine it and can not proceed with it to-day, I shall not insist; 
but I ask unanimous consent that some day be fixed (Saturday 
morning, if we shall be in session, immediately after the routine 
W business is concluded) for the consideration of this 

Mr. PLATT. As I said, I have no desire to delay unduly the 
consideration of the bill. It is a bill which will excite more or 
less discussion. The facts as they are claimed on one side and 
the other appear to me to be somewhat complicated. I do not 
believe the bill can be discussed and finally dis of under 
the five-minute rule. I desire to obtain from the Secretary of 
the Interior some information with regard to the proceedings in 
Oklahoma relative to the selection of county seats, if that infor- 
mation is not already in the possession of the committee. 

Mr. BERRY. If the Senator will permit me, then, I will 
change my request, and ask that the bill be made the unfinished 
business. immediately after the elections bill is disposed of on 
next Tuesday. 

Mr. PLATE, I have no objection to that whatever. 

Mr. BERRY. Lask unanimous consent that immediately af- 
ter the election bill is disposed of this bill be made the unfin- 
ished business. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Arkansas? The Chair hears none, The 
8 of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART] will be 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE BUILDING. 


Mr. VEST. If the Senate will indulge me a moment I wish 
to make a statement in regard to some public business here 
which must be attended to. Iam necessarily detained from the 
Senate upon committee business, and there is a bill pending here, 
Senate bill 1462, reported from the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, in regard to the purchase of a site and the 
erection thereon of a Printing Office. 2 

Mr. STEWART. I can not yield to take that bill up now. 

Mr. VEST. I am not asking the Senate to take it up, if the 
Sen itor will excuse me. I want to ask the Senate to agree by 
unanimous consent to remain in session upon Saturday for the 


p of considering this bill. It is a matter involving not 
only comfort, but life. We have the report of the Public Printer, 
and we know outside of any official information that the Govern- 
ment Printing Office ing is in such a condition that a trag- 
edy may occur there at any time. There are thousands of men 
and women herded together there with insufficient accommoda- 
tions, and the structure is in a dangerous condition. I want to 
absolve myself from any further responsibility in the matter, 
The House committee have reported a bill and the Senate com- 
mittee a bill. I ask the Senate that some time muy be fixed, 
without interfering with other business, to take up this measure 
and dispose of it, so that the two committees can go into confer- 
ence and make some adjustment of the matter. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
indicate a time? 

Mr. VEST. I will ask the Senate to remain in session Satur- 


day. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. QUAY. I will not object if the Senator from Missouri 
will substitute Tuesday for Saturday. 3 

Mr. HARRIS. We are to vote on the elections bill on Tues- 
any That has already been fixed by unanimous consent. 

r. QUAY. Then let the Senator substitute Wednesday. 

Mr. VEST. Does the Senator from Pennsylvania make any 
request as to time? I named Saturday because we have been in 
the habit of adjourning over from Friday, and I thought we could 
utilize that day. 

Mr.QUAY. As far as I am concerned, I haye no objection to 
unanimous consent being given for the disposition of the meas- 
ure ae the Senate on Wednesday. : 

Mr. V Iwill agree to that. I will agree to any time, so 
that we can come to a conclusion upon it. 

Mr. QUAY. With the understanding that we shall continue 
the consideration of the measure until it is finally disposed of. 

Mr. VEST. That is my desire. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. BERRY. That would not interfere with the previous 
agreement, I hope, because Tuesday we shall not vote on the elec- 
tions bill until 4 o’clock, and then House bill 3606 becomes the 
unfinished business. It is not probable that we shall even get to 
that bill before Wednesday at 2 o'clock. 

Mr. VEST. The Senator from Pennsylvania suggested 
Wednesday. 

Mr. BERRY. But not to interfere with the special order for 
Wednesday. Unanimous consent has been given that as soon as 
the elections bill is disposed of, which will be late Tuesday even- 
ing, House bill 3606 shall be the unfinished business. e can 
not get to that bill until Wednesday at 2 o'clock, and it will cer- 
tainly take all day Wednesday to get through with it. 

Mr. VEST. Then immediately after that is finished let Sen- 
ate bill 1462 be 1 with. 

Mr. QUAY. t unanimous consent be given, with the under- 
standing that the Printing Office bill will not interfere with any 
previous order of the Senate. 

1 VEST. What I want is to get the Senate to consider the 

Mr. BERRY. Let it be made the special order after the dis- 
position of the matter already agreed 1 this morning. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. ALLISON. I shall not object to either of these 
orders or adjustments, but we are too early in the session it 
seems to me to be devoting special days for special bills. There 
will be oopa time to consider all the measures that are press- 
ing upon the Calendar before the tariff bill reaches the Senate 
for consideration. I suggest that it is dangerous to be clogging 
up the Calendar with special orders. Therefore I reserve my 
right to object hereafter, allowing these two special matters to 
be considered at the time indicated. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Missouri? : 

Mr. CHANDLER, Lask the Chair to state what day is pro- 
posed by the Senator from Missouri? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Wednesday. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Wednesday. I do not object. 

Mr. VEST. I want to say one word in reply to the Senator 
from Iowa. If this were a matter affecting the State of Missouri, 
T would never make such a request; but it is a matter that af- 
fects the public welfare. 

Mr. ALLISON. I understand it. 

Mr. VEST. And it is a matter of humanity. 
foe r. ALLISON. I am not objecting to the Senator’s sugges- 

N. 5 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection, and 
the time indicated is agreed upon, by the unanimous consent of 
the Senate, for the consideration of Senate bill 1462, 
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Mr. STEWART. Now, let my resolution be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted by Mr. STEWART 
on the 20th instant, as follows: 

Resolved. That in the porna of the Senate of the United States, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is not at this time clothed, under existing laws, with 
any legal authority to issue and sell the bonds or other interest-bearing ob- 
ligations of the Government. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution, upon which the Senator from Nevada is entitled to 
the fioor. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Before the Senator from Nevada proceeds, 
I ask his indulgence to allow me to read a short extract from a 
letter from Charles Foster, late Secretary of the Treasury, in 
regard to the matter which is pending. 

Mr. STEWART. Ihave no objection. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I received this morning a letter written by 
ex-Secretary of the Treasury Charles Foster, dated January 24, 
1894, in which he says: 

The papers and members of Congress still indulge in the allegation that I 
ordered the preparation of plates, etc., for printing bonds. The only thi 
I did in this line was when the 3 per cent bond bill passed the Senate ani 
every one 8 it would pass the House, to order the preparation of 
plates for this 3 per cent bond. 

I read that merely as an explanation to the Senator from 
Indiana. : 

Mr. VOORHEES, Will the Senator from Ohio be kind enough 
to let the Secretary read the note at the desk? I did not hear 


it. There is a hum in the Hall. 
Mr. S Let the Secretary read the marked pas- 
‘The Secre read as requested. 
Mr. VOORHEES. Will the Senator from Nevada allow me 


a word? Inasmuch as the Senator from Ohio has called my at- 
tention to this note from Mr. Foster, I desire to say that 1 did 
not make the statement that he had provided plates, but I did 
make the statement, and proved it by the official report, that 
he said in order to run the Treasury Department properly there 
ought to be, before he left the Department, an issue of 850,000. 
000 of bonds, thereupon recognizing, on the 25th day of last 
February, the broken and helpless condition of the Treasury. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That was the 3 per cent bond provided for 
by the Senate amendment to the sundry civil appropriation bill. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Hedid not indicate what character of bonds 
were to be issued. 

Mr.SHERMAN. This letter shows that he referred to that 
provision. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, there has been a good deal 
of discussion over the question of the issuance of bonds, and itis 
important to know what the difference of opinion is in the Sen- 
ate, particularly between the Administration Senators on either 
side of the Chamber. 

From all the discussion, it appears clear that the Secretary of 
the Treasury is only authorized to issue bonds to purchase coin 
to provide for the redemption of United States notes outstand- 
ing on the Ist day of January, 1879. No Senator has suggested 

that the Secretary of the Treasury has other or greater power. 
As to whether that power is continuous and will exist without 
further legislation as potas ee any of the Treasury notes which 
were then outstanding shall remain in circulation, it has been 
questioned, but it is immaterial so far as this question is con- 
cerned. 

No one has contended that there was any necessity for the is- 
suance of bonds to redeem Treasury notes outstanding on the Ist 
of January, 1879; on the contrary, it is not pretended that this 

wer is to be exercised for that purpose. Itis admitted on all 

ds that the suggestion of a purpose to redeem greenbacks is 
a mere subterfuge; that the bonds are to be issued to replenish 
the Treasury. It is claimed by the Secretary, as I understand, 
that when the money is in the Treasury he can pay it out for 
any purpose he desires. He has already paid out—the fact is 
notorious and admitted on all hands—about 825, 000, 000 of the 
coin secured by the sale of bonds; paid it out for current ex- 
penses in the last few months, and if more is obtained in the 
same way it is proposed to pay more for current expenses. 

Then it comes to this, that a power given to the Secretary for 
a specific purpose to redeem Treasury notes may be used for any 
8 whatever; that the purpose designated in the act is no 

tation, and that the Secretary of the Treasury has to-day 
unlimited authority to borrow money to any extent for any pur- 
pose, and that Congress has abdicated the authority ves in 
the two Houses for the pepe of raising revenue and moia 
onthe Government, for if the power to borrow money is gone from 
Co: , if it has been delegated without limit to the execu- 


ngress 
tive department, the purse has been transferred from the repre- 
sentatives of the people to the executive department. 


There is a controversy here as to how the country was placed 
in its present lamentable situation, and we find the two! 
Administration Senators, the Senator from Ohio[Mr. SHERMAN 
and the Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] assigning differ- 
ent reasons, but perfectly agreeing on the general sy ition 
that the power of Congress to legislate and control the ces 
of the country has been abandoned to the Executive. 

The harmony of views between these twodistinguished leaders 
of the Administration forces is suggestive. They are both in 
favor of the gold-standard contraction and hard times for the 
poopie. They are also in favor of the issue of United States 

mds to furnish safe investments for the rich, and they are in 
perfect agreement to make the tariff the only issue, to the ex- 
clusion of financial legislation which alone can relieve the pres- 
ent distress. 7 

The present embarrassed condition of the Treasury and of the 
country is not attributable to the causes assigned by either of the 
Senators. It is traceable to another and quite different cause, 
to the adoption of the gold standard, to foreing down prices, to 
destruction of hajina, Ba to impoverishment of the people by 
legislation in Congress. Theattempt to raise $500,000,000 or any 
other sufficient sum per annum to carry on this Government on 
the gold standard involves taxation the like of which this 
country has never experienced. 

The people object now to various modes suggested for raising 
the requisite funds. Objection is even made to an income tax 
asa war measure. Is not this country engaged in war against 
enterprise? And while that war is prosecuted have we not to 
call upon every man who has any income to divide? However 
much we ma: opposed to that unholy war, while our Govern- 
ment is involved in the deadly struggle money to prosecute it. 
must be derived from the rich. The resources of the poor are 
nearly exhausted. : 

This isa war prosecuted with more vigor than the war for the 
supression of rebellion. It is a war on enterprise, but if war 
measures are n , if revenue measures are necessary to 
carry on war against enterprise, it seems to me this is no time 
for Congress to abandon its duty and its power to provide means 
to carry on this war. 

Mr. sident, no war in the field has ever been prosecuted 
with gold. We have illustrations of the sovereign power of 
governments to create fiat money and carry onwar. Du 
the Dark Ages the necessity of the Republic of Venice, loca 
on a few small islands in the northern portion of the Adriatic, 
protected by its inaccessible location to some extent, was greatly 
oppressed and threatened with destruction by the surrounding 
countries and by all the world. It called upon its citizens to 
make donations. They did so to the extent of their ability as 
they supposed. It then commanded them to deliver their treas- 
ures to an office established and called the office of loans. They 
did so, and they received credits for them. 

These credits could be transferred from one to another. They 
were made exempt from taxes, from forced sale and mortgage, 
and finally they became the most powerful instruments of com- 
merce and of war that the world ever saw, and amidst the tur- 
bulent times of the Dark Ages—from about 1100 until the great 
Napoleon crushed the republic—by meansof these credits, which 
were the fiat of the government, Venice stood first among the 
commercial nations of the world. She was mistress of the sea 
during all that time, because she had the best money. She did 
not attempt to destroy that money by paying in other money in 
which her debts were not contracted, use she dare not doit. 
She was menaced with war and destruction for six hundred 
years, and had to use this fiat power. 

When Napoleon had trodden down all Europe, and was appar- 
ently master of the situation throughout the world England, 
with all her power, was situated similarly to what Venice had 
been. England made the Bank of England her fiscal agent and 
declared that her fiat money should be the only money; and it 
was the only money for twenty-two years. During that period 
England advanced more in commerce and wealth than 
any other period of her history. She was able to loan her credit 
to her allies on the Continent and crush the great Napoleon; but 
in the efforts she made she incurred an enormous debt, amount- 
ing to four thousand millions, payable in the fiat money which 
she had created and which had made her great. 

During the wars on the Continent for lish supremacy, a 
war was inaugurated at home by speculators in credits, who ac- 
cumulated the control of this vast indebtedness which had been 
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those who made war at home and collected the bonds which were 
the munitions of war against enterprise which necessity created, 
and used them to make war upon industry. The great combina- 
tion then formed has been in existence ever since, preying upon 
every country andevery people. It has reduced many peoples 
to slavery. 

Take, for example, Egypt. An extravagant and foolish Khe- 
dive was induced to involve that country in five hundred mil- 
lions of indebtedness, payable at that time in gold or silver coin. 
He was unable to pay, and Great Britain took possession of Egypt 
and holds it to-day for the collection of that debt. The down- 
trodden people of that country are compelled to pay taxes for 
interest and to support the English army of occupation, $10 an 
acre for every acre of land cultivated—a slavery more galling 
than had ever been inaugurated on the face of the earth. Aus- 
tria and Italy have suffered a similar fate. In those countries 
starvation and want prevail. 

What occurred in this country? When the war broke out we 
we were without money, and the grand old commoner from Penn- 
sylvania, Thaddeus Stevens, and Judge Spaulding, of New York, 
saw the situation and attempted to use that fiat which is used to 
save national life, and which Great Britain was forced to use 
during her twenty-two yore of suspension. They advocated a 
greenback which should ba pure fiat, and the use of the omnipo- 
tent power of the Government to create money to save the Union. 
But an army was organized in the rear, the same army that has 
been recruiting from time to time and is now fighting thiscoun- 
try. 

That army was sufficiently powerful to mutilate the greenback 
and deprive it of much of its money function, and to make itonly 
a partial legal tender. Itcould not be received for customs dues. 
The interest on bonds, against the protestof Stevens and Spauld- 
ing and others, was made payable in coin, and it was provided 
that the greenbacks should not be received for customs dues, be- 
causo there was then a necessity for coin to pay interest. Thus 
upon the refusal of the Government to receive the greenback for 
customs there was organized an enemy in the rear. It was an 
organization in New York called the gold board. In the organ- 
ization were American citizens; but it was largely controlled by 
the English syndicate that had raided Great Britain. Thaddeus 
Stevens, when this was done, said that it would cost the Gov- 
ernment of the United States a thousand million dollars. Yes, 
it has cost many thousand millions. 

But the greenback, crippled as it was, did much good. It paid 
soldiers in the field. It bought supplies and paid some taxes, but 
not all. It was a great mistake. If Great Britain had ever 
made such a mistake in the hour of her peril she would have 
been to-day a third-rate power. If she had allowed money- 
changers during her wars to tamper with the money of the Gov- 
ernment she could not have sustained her allies on the Continent. 
She would have beencrushed. But the United States possessed 
extraordinary resources, and the people were patriotic. Justat 
that time the mines of gold and silver of the West were most 
productive. With these advantages victory was finally won at 
great cost, but an enormous debt was created, and the people, as 
they always do under such circumstances, incurred individual 
indebtedness almost beyond computation. 

During the war the Secretaries of the Treasury declared that 
the bonds were redeemable in coin, although on their face they 
were redeemable in lawful money, and it was claimed that cer- 
tain intimations had been given out that a great people would 
make it good and would resume specie payments, and atany cost 
would pay in coin debts contracted in greenbacks. This was 
done, but it doubled the burdens of the poopie, patai yasa every 
branch of industry, and made difficult and times. It was 
turning the engine of the Government, that had been saved by 
the sword, against the sword-bearer after he had become an in- 
strument of production. 

Mr. PALMER. I should like to ask the Senator from Nevada 
afew questions. Would he regard it as sound policy 

Mr. STEWART. I would rather not give way. 

Mr. PALMER. I ask pardon. 

Mr. STEWART. Ido not care to yield now. I would rather 
continue my argument. 

The patriotism of the American ple was appealed to to 
change the contracts, to double the obligations of the people to 
pay in coin debts contracted to be paid in greenbacks. To that 
they submitted. It was a great sacrifice, but believing that the 
beno of the nation was at stake, resumption in coin was de- 
creed. 

But this was not the limit of theirdemands. Having one re- 
sumption which doubled the obligations of contracts, they de- 
manded another resumption. The Government paid to the bond- 
holders coin, while the soldiers in the field were compelled to 
accept greenbacks. After having had one resumption another 
resumption was contrived. It was determined by the financial 


centers of the world, under the control of the Bogun combina- 
tion, the English syndicate, that contracts pers le in gold or 
silver coin should be made payable in gold alone; that they 
should resume in gold obligations that were payable in either 
gold or silver. 

This was a terrible resumption. It was a resumption which is 
crushing the enterprise of the world. There was in circulation 
about the same amount of both gold and silver coin. The gold 
that was being produced was being rapidly consumed in the arts, 
so there was very little if any of it for use as money. The silver 
mines promised relief, but the United States in 1873 made anew 
resumption and changed the contracts again. She suspended 
the coinage of silver as the first step toward this resumption. 
The European nations under the control of England one after 
another followed suit. 

Struggles were made here to resist that resumption. The 
Bland act gave us a partial remonetization of silver, but did not 
recognize silver as money to be coined for the benefit of the de- 
positor. The Sherman act also recognized that silver was 
necessary as money and isi for the purchase of 4,500,000 
ounces a month to be paid for in i 8 cand Treasury notes, 
redeemable in either par silver, but it was made the duty of 
the Secretary of thé ury to coin of the silver purchased 
sufficient to provide for redemption, which he has not done, 
He chose to disregard silver as money, to treat it as a commod- 
ity, and to redeem obligations in gold alone. 

The European syndicate made a raid on our T last 
year. No effort was made to protect it. On the contrary, Sec- 
retary Foster, on the 17th of November, 1891, informed the 
bankers of New York that the Treasury could be raided if they 
desired, and that he should disregard that section of the law 
which required him to coin silver for the purpose of redeeming 
Treasury notes and that they should be redeemed in gold alone. 
This was a part of the gold-resumption scheme which had been 
undertaken in 1873. 

Just at this time a monetary conference was called at Brussels, 
which failed. An effort was made in the English Parliament in 
February a year ago to pass a resolution to reconvene the confer- 
ence, whereupon Mr. Gladstone, 3 the combined capi- 
tal of the syndicate which controls the bonded indebtedness of the 
world, said, with derision and scorn, that it would be a donation to 
the other nations which might be thankfully received, but it 
would not challenge the admiration of the creditor classes in 
England. He said that the world owed English creditors $10,- 
000,000,000, and that it was for their benefit that this immense sum 
should be made payable in gold, with interest at the rate $5,000,000 
a year. Thus he insisted upon the gold redemption of obligations 
first contracted to be payable in lawful money; secondly, to be 
payable in silver or gold; next and last, to be paid in gold alone. 
He insisted upon thus changing the contract and making the 
outside world which owed England contribute to her. 

What was the next step in this scheme of gold resumption? 
Following the trouble created by raiding the United States 
Treasury and disregarding its protection which had been pro- 
vided by law, another raid was made on silver. I said the pro- 
tection provided by law. I mean the option to pay the obl 
tions of the Government in either gold or silver. That was not 
confined to thiscountry. France and Germany had reserved the 
same option, and they exercised it in the interest of their people 
and refused to pay out gold for 8 Their condition was 
not disturbed, but we paid out gold for export, and the cry went 
up that we had not enough gold and that our credit was bad. 

Just at this juncture, by a combination between the Gladstone 
administration and Mr. Cleveland’s Administration, a gigantic 
move was inaugurated. I say, combination. I speak from the 
record. The witnesses who appeared before the Indian com- 
mittee, which was organized to suspend coinage in India, testi- 
fied that the United States was about to abandon silver by the 
repeal of the Sherman act, and that it was necessary for India 
to stop coinage on private account at once. One witness testi- 
fied that he was familiar with the officials of this Government, 
and he had the assurance that they would stop purchasing sil- 
ver, law or no law. Upon that information the coinage of sil- 
ver was suspended in India. 

Then followed an extra session of Congress and the struggle 
here, the memory of which is still fresh, blotted from the stat- 
ute books every line and every letter that recognized silver as a 
money metal and practically converted the silver in the Treas- 
ury into credit money. This was done. What was the effect? 
During twenty years that India had her mints open her pri r- 
ity was without parallel. Her exports increased three or four 
fold. Her industries thrived. She was supplanting England in 
the trade of the Orient. Instead of being an importer of manu- 
factured fabrics she became an exporter to the extent of between 
fifty or sixty and seventy million dollars a year. 

e textile fabric associations and manufacturers of England 
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petitioned Parliament, setting forth that they could not sell their 


commodities in India; that they were cut off from the India 
trade; that the manufactures of India had grown up and become 
so strong that they were supplying all the t, and that it must 
be remedied. What was the remedy? The only remedy was 
that which Balfour, Chaplin, Foxhall, and others advocated, 
which was to give to the world free coinage of silver. This 
would have accomplished the purpose. It would have equal- 
ized exchange; it would have given prosperity throughout the 
world. The administration of England under the control of the 
money kings of London said, No, we will not do that. We will 

ut India on a gold basis. We will make her resume in gold. 

e will suspend coinage. That is the first step.” 

What was the result in India? Exports have fallen off 50 per 
cent since that was done. Her resources are crippled, and India 
was driven to the same condition that exists here. They have 
borrowed $50,000,000 to pay accruing interest and current ex- 

nses, and they have no 1 in the future but to continue 
it. The great country of India was. by this new resumption 
changed from a more prosperous condition than ever before 
existed in the country toa condition of financial distress. What 
was done in this country? The Shermanact wasrepealed. We 
were told here that we were obstructing the only legislation 
that would give relief. The papers of the great commercial 
center of New Vork, where the army of invasion against pro- 
duction has its headquarters, told us that we were obstructing 
the legislation which would give prosperity; that the repeal of 
the Sherman act would eta, CONTORTA relief. 

The President was astonished at the opposition to such legis- 
lation as would give relief. The whole commercial press said 
they were astonished at our ee because we resisted the 
final and culminating actof gold resumption, of changing all the 
contracts of the world first from payment in lawful money, next 
gom payment in goldand silver into obligations payable in gold 

one. 

It was claimed that the new money that was put out under 
this act, some $40,000,000 a year, was what was making the 
trouble. When banks were failing for want of a circulating me- 
dium we were told that the way to make money plentiful was to 
destroy all the new money we could, to cut off all the supply of 
new money. 

We obeyed that command of the gold kings, and the country is 
piering we consequences. The millions of unemployed now 
are looking for better times. They are looking for better times 
in various directions, but while the iron hand of contraction 
holds them in its grasp there can be no better times. Never in 
the history of the world has better times come while the volume 
of money was shrinking. Every country of ancient times has 
had the same experience. When both go dand silver were used 
as money countries were prosperous while the mines were pro- 
ductive, but they returned to barbarism soon after the mines 
were exhausted. Give me the history of the production of the 
precious metals and I can write the rise and fall of all nations. 

Here we have the worst, the greatest cutting off of the money 
supply that ever occurred in any age, because it so happens that 
the arts take the output of gold. There is nothing to rely on 
now butsilver. The avarice of the parisites of wealth has in- 
duced governments to decree that no more silver shall be used. 
Where, then, shall your supply of money come from? You will 
not use the fiat of the Government and issue more greenbacks. 
You insist upon putting out promises to pay, but it is useless un- 
less you have the gold with which to pay them. The gold can 
not be obtained, and the world knows it. 

But we are told that there is a plethoraof money in New York. 
Howdid that happen? For thelast twenty years there has been 


ra 8 business, Imean no general business has been prof- 
ta 


le, except investments in bonds. Men go “long” on money 
because the greoa for gain induces people to go long“ on that 
thing which is rising in value, whether metal or anything else. 
The way they go long on money is this: They invest in bonds 
and other money futures. Investment in bonds has been the 
business of every man who expected to make wealth for the last 
twenty years. 

When prices are stablo and properly has some value and labor 
can increase its value, then the same instinct of gain induces 
people to create property. In every time when there has been 
an abundance of money the increase of property has been enor- 
mous. The increase of property in England for the three cen- 
turies previous to the resumption act of 1816 was enormous. 
The growth of property, of enterprise, of manhood, revolution- 
ized Great Britain. It created a race of yeomen that conquered 
the world and planted colonies on this continent. It created in- 
dividuality, because individual enterprises could thrive. 

So all the world over from 1850 to 1873 it was more profitable 
to create property by labor, which is the source of all wealth, 
than it was cither to hoard money or to invest in bonds. But 


for the last twenty years investments in bonds have been the order 
of things. These investments can not all be good. The inner 
ring of F whatshrinkage must take place. 
They hide their gold or put it in bonds of undoubted security 
and throw the balance on the public at large. Since the recent 
crash came at least $2,000,000,000 of money futures in the shape 
of bonds in this country have been destroyed. 

The accumulations of interest of those who hold good securities 
have created the plethora in the city of New York. Whyare not 
these vast sumsof money invested? Because theowners thereof 
have become alarmed as to the safety of money futures. They 
can not get the money futures they want. They must take very 
low interest, and they are willing to do so, in view of the en- 
hanced value of the money invested by the appreciation of gold, 
but there are not enough good securities in which to invest since 
the destruction of credits in the past nine months. 

It is asked, why do they not pos their money in business? 
There the calamity has been stili greater. Every enterprise 
in the United States is crippled. Those who have gone into 
business in the last seeni r yone as a rule have lost money. 
Business enterprises are a failure. No general business can be 
pointed to that offers any prospect of reward. Those who have 
anything which would give them credit to gointo business dare 
not do it for fear of losing what they have. 

A call for United States bonds is made for safe investment; 
to invest this idle money, which they dare not use in other 
bonds because of the shock that is already upon us, and which 
they dare not use in any enterprise because the price of property 
is falling. They have not thought of enterprise. They want a 
safe investment. 

When the storm first broke, when the scheme was first sug- 
gested that the reduction of the world’s money to gold alone was 
to be consummated in the year of our Lord 1893, we heard a claim 
for bonds here. A bill came in last February for bonds in which 
the cunning ones could invest their money and be safe from the 
coming storm which they had inaugurated. That demand for 
bonds has come from the combination ever since, These bonds 
are wanted for a safe investment for the money of the rich, and 
for no other purpose. The owners of the money lying there in 
New York can not find good money futures in which to invest it. 
They will not invest it in property because they have decreed a 
further decline in prices and a continual decline. They must 
invest it in something else; and hence the demand for bonds. 

A few weeks ago the Secretary of the Treasury gave notice to 
the mints to be ready for coining the silver in the Treasury, so 
that the $55,000,000 of seigniorage might be made available for 
current expenses. He went to New York, and the papers pub- 
lished that one good result of his visit was that the bankers had 
satisfied him of the folly of coining thissilver and it could not be 
done. Isthere no other resource in the Treasury? Yes. The 
act of 1878 provides— 

That from and after the passage of this act it shall not be lawful for the 
Secretary of the Treasury or other officer under him to cancel or retire any 
more of the United States legal-tender notes. 

And when any of said notes may be redeemed or received into the Treas- 
ury under any law from any source whatever and shall belong to the United 
States, thay shall not be retired, canceled, or destroyed, but they shall be 
reissued and paid out again and kept in circulation. 

Has that been done? These greenbacks have been in circula- 
tion since 1862; and all the statisticians in the Department will 
inform you that there are more than $50,000,000 that never could 
come into the Treasury again. They can show you beyond a 
doubt that they are more than $50,000,000 short to-day, and it is 
the pas duty of the Secretary to issue enough to take the place 
of those that have been destroyed. Why. these greenbacks 
were on the battlefield, and have been subj ected to all the inci- 
dents of war and destruction on sea and land when they were a 
much larger volume than now. The whole volume has been 
out for thirty-two years, and probably $75,000,000 are gone, at 
least $50,000,000. 

No statistician puts the amount at less than $50,000,000. The 
law requires him to keep outstanding $346,000,000; and he has a 
resource of $50,000,000 immediately available, and $55,000,000 of 
seigniorage if they coin the silver, and they said they intended 
to take care of what silver they had and use it as money. That 
we heard on the floor here all the while. But the decree of the 
gold kings has gone forth: silver must be destroyed; and me 
not only intend to destroy that, but to destroy greenbacks an 
every other kind of money except gold coin. Then the obliga- 
tions of the world will be more than sufficient to absorb the labor 
of this and all coming generations. The old order of things will 
then be inaugurated, namely, feudal slavery and lords of wealth. 
An oligarchy of wealth wi again rule the world. 

This scheme means dominion and power, and this violation 
of law in issuing these bonds is but a specimen. From the very 
beginning of the scheme of gold contraction the Treasury De- 
partment have refused to use silver as money. When the Bland 
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act was in force the Treasury Department refused to pay out sil- 
ver in redemption, and they uniformly refused since 1873 to use 
silver a8 money; but they treated it, by Executive usurpation, as 
credit money without authority of law. Now they propose to 
have this issue of bonds sanctioned by Congress, or if they can 
not obtain that they will go on and issue them, when they re- 
fused to use silver as money and sustain the credit of the Gov- 
ernment by paying it out so as to maintain the financial standing 
of the country equal to that of any other. 

France and Germany were doing it. We had the same law 
under which we might doit. Those in ion of the Treas- 
ury, when they refused to coin money to provide for the redemp- 
tion of these notes, as the third section of that act requires, asked 
us, What ave you going to do about it? 

Now it is proposed to issue bonds for the professed purpose of 
redeeming United States notes, which require no redemption 
and which nobody wants to have redeemed, with the real inten- 
tion of using it for another purpose, thereby assuming the entire 
legislative power of Congress to borrow money. It is the es- 
sence of power reserved to the people to borrow money to furnish 
the Government the means of defense, to carry it on, and to save 
its existence which has been moststrenuously guarded by the lov- 
ers of liberty for more than three centuries. 

It was the usurpation of the Kings of England in raising rev- 
enues without the consent of Parliament which brought on the 
revolution in that country. It was thought necessary by the 
founders of this Government that the purse should be in the 
hands of the representatives of the people. If the Secretary of 
the Treasury has unlimited power to borrow money, he can 
prosecute war and do everything else he pleases without the 
consent of Congress, 

If I am right, the Secretary has at his command and within 
easy reach ¥100,000,000 with which to replenish the Treasury, 
but if I am wrong he can obtain the power from Congress within 
twenty-four hours to issue greenbacks to make up the volume 
of outstanding United States notes amounting to $346,000,000 and 
fully supply the loss which has already taken place. He could 
also ob authority, without a dissenting voice, to issue silver 
certificates on the $50,000,000 of seigniorage now in tlie Treasury. 

This might have been done in the extra session. It can be 
done at any time. There is not the slightest necessity for bor- 
rowing money to replenish the Treasury. But the London and 
New York syndicate has informed the Secretary of the Treasury 
that he must not use the seigniorage; that he must not resort to 
any of the resources to make up the deficiency, but that he must 
issue bonds for the benefit and convenience of the syndicate. 

Where does the Secretary go for information? Every time 
the Treasury Department is in need it has been the custom of 
all Secretaries of the Treasury to repair to New York and there 
plot with the enemies of the Government against the interests 
of the people. It was in New York that the gold board was in- 
augurated, which made war on the Republic during the rebel- 
lion. The power of the gold board to destroy the credit of the 
Government was more dangerous in the darkest hours of the re- 
bellion than the army in the field; the ex-members of that same 
board are still the enemies of production, the enemies of labor, 
the enemies of freedom, and it is from them that all Secretaries 
of the Treasury get inspiration in the administration of the laws 
of the country. 

The union of action between the Senator from Ohio and the 
Senator from Indiana in recent times is remarkable. The Sena- 
tor from Ohio inaugurated the scheme in the United States to 
destroy silver. He passes his bill to that effect; the people 
struggled against it; and my friend from Indiana was one of the 
bravest of the brave in fighting to restore silver. After several 
3 victories, the thing pressed on, but when the time came 

or its final consummation, for the ratification of the act of 1873, 
the Senator from Indiana joined the Senator from Ohio and 
voted for the decree which wiped from the statute book every 
line and every letter that recognized silver as a money metal. 

We are now asked to load down the Government and give the 
Treasury unlimited power to carry on this war against produc- 
tion. This conspiracy in New York has been prosecuting a war 
against the life of the nation for over thirty years. They com- 
menced it when the late war commenced, and they have prose- 
cuted with vigor that same war on the people, to destroy the 
people’s money and to give to these speculators a monopoly of 
the money of the world. This bond issue is illegal and im- 
proper; it is a bald usurpation of power, because it is confessed 
that the pu for which the issue is made is to pay current 
expenses and to make up the deficiency, and not for the pu 
named in the act—itis bald usurpation. The power is exercised 
under a false pretense, and the country understands that this is 
an assumption of unlimited power to involve the nation in debt 
to pay current expenses and to provide a safe hiding place for 


aae ae which the gold kings have unjustly extracted from 
e people. 

I protest against this usurpation. I protestagainst the use of 
the power of this Government to borrow money to raise reve- 
nues being surrendered by the nonaction of Congress to the Ex- 
ecutive. I protest that this Government was organized with 
three independent departments, and it is wicked in us to sur- 
render the rights of the people to usurpation on the part of the 
Executive. 

If this thing is done, it will be quoted asa precedent. One 
wrong will make an excuse for a second. We are loo into 
precedents, and if the Secretary of the Treasury can issue bonds 
under existing circumstances it will be a precedent for like out- 
rages in the future, and Pal logical steps, one after another 
the liberties of the penpe ill be gone and the Government be 
subverted as all others have been by similar processes. 

Those who occupy these Halls should stand on the watch- 
tower, and give warning to the people that the usurpation of the 
Treasury Departmentis fast destroying their liberties and bring- 

on a condition of which now is intolerable, and whic 

be a source of unending misery and woe in the future. A 
protest should now be made by every loyal man that if it is nec- 
essary to replenish the Treasury it shall be done by the repre- 
sentatives of the people, and not at the dictation of a b 
clique in New York. The time has come when the independ- 
ence of the legislative de ent should be asserted, and a 
stop should be put to the illegal issue of bonds. 

-DOLPH. Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio on the 

aa day of last month, in discussing the pending resolution, 

Mr. President, I regret 3 
authorized offer of the Government, Ray body should be found to question 
his authority, unless the junds for 8 it are clear beyond all 
doubt. It seems to me it is neither t, expedient, proper, nor justifiable 
to make wn assault m the credit of the Government or the powers about 
to be exercised by the Government, and I may say that it is unpatriotic to 
do so at a time when the Government is receiving revenues insufficient to 
pay expenditures authorized by appropriations made by law. 

If it is patriotic to sustain the Administration when it is righ 
then I am patriotic. I sustained the Administration in its effo: 
to procure the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman 
law, although I did not agree with many Senators on this floor 
at the time, nor do I now, that it was the cause of our then busi- 
ness or financial difficulties. But if it is ar Syme to oppose 
the Administration when, in my judgment, the Administration 
is wrong, then [ am willing to be called unpatriotic. 

I perhaps should not have said a word in regard to the pro- 
posed issue of bonds by the Secretary of the Treasury if a resolu- 
tion had not been introduced which will require me to vote upon 
the question. The question raised by the resolution is purely a 
question of law. There is no room for patriotism; there is no 
room for party favor; there is no room for politics. 

In my judgment, the Secretary of the Treasury has no author- 
ity, no power, under existing circumstances, to sell bonds. The 
power to issue bonds conferred upon the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury by existing laws, it is admitted on all sides, is for the pur- 

only of the redemption of the legal-tender notes. This isa 
vernment in which the powers of Government are divided 
between three great departments—the executive, the legisla- 
tive, and the judicial. The entire lawmaking power is in Con- 
gress, and no executive officer is authorized to doa single act, 
no matter how unimportant that act may be, unless it be in pur- 
suance of power conferred upon him by an act of Congress. 
Therefore the Secretary of the Treasury, in proposing to sell 


bonds, must find his warrant for the power to do so in the stat- ` 


utes of the United States. 

It is also apparently admitted on all sides, unless it be not by 
the Senator from Indiana Mr. VOORHEES], who appeared tome 
to question that proposition to some extent in his speech yes- 
terday, that the fund provided by the sale of bonds for the pe 
pose of redeeming legal-tender notes can only be used for that 

. It has been so stated on both sides of this Chamber. 
On the 29th day of October last the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
SHERMAN], in a speech on the subject of silver, said: 

But it is absolutely necessary, in my judgment, that some legislation be 
had in reference to the fund on hand for the maintenance of resumption, 
and also to have a clear conception of that fund. I believe that the fund at this 


moment is used contrary to the provisions of existing law. It is necessary, 
then, that attention should be called to this subject. 


Further on the Senator said: 


The act of 1882. Here is the exact provision: 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to receive 
pa coin with the Treasurer or assistant treasurers of the United States, 

n sums not less than S, and toissue certificates therefor in denominations 

of not less than $20 each, corresponding with the denominations of United 
States notes.“ ` 

Then there is this proviso: 

“Provided, That the Secretary of the Treasury shall suspend the issue of 
such gold certificates whenever the amount of gold coin and gold bullion in 
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the Treasury reserved for the redemption of United States notes falls below 
2100 000,000.“ 

Although this is somewhat blind im its language, yet it has always been 
construed by the Treasury Department that thisis a fund y set aside 
for the maintenance of the resumption of specie payments, and can not be 


used for any other puro whatever. 
A question arose in the last Co: upon the construction of this act. 


The question was referred to the Judiciary Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and I find, ina report made by Mr. CULBERSON, on behalf of 
the Committee on the Jndiciary of the House, areport reciting the facts I 
have already stated, in which he rts to the committee that no portion of 
this $100,000,000 derived from the sale of bonds could be used for any other 
purpose whatever except to maintain the payment of United States notes. 

Mr. President, I do not agree that in the provision of the act 
referred to there is any authorization of a reserve of one hun- 
dred millions of gold for the redemption of United States notes. 
The reason why the proceeds of the bonds sold for the redemp- 
tion of notes can not be used for any other purpose lies back of 
this enactment. It is to be found in the law which authorized 
the sale of the bonds to secure coin for a specific p „Which 
authorized the sale of the bonds to procure coin for the redemp- 
tion of the legal-tender notes. There is the law which provides 
that the funds derived from the sale of the bonds shall not be 
used for any other purpose. That isa fair inference from the 


act. 
Mr, President, what is the present condition of the Treasury? 


Thirty million dollars or over, probably nearer $40,000,000, of 


this reserve fund has been used for the payment of the ordinary 
uses of the Government. The fund has been reduced to below 
$74,000,000. It has not been used for the redemption of United 
States legal-tender notes. If any of it has been used for that 
urpose, under the law the notes, by virtue of the law, consti- 
ted a part of the reserve and were just as sacredly reserved 
for the redemptionof the legal-tender notes as was gold which was 
received from the sale of bonds; but it is a current fact, known 
to everyone, that this gold has been used for the purpose of 
paying current expenses, that salaries of officers of the Govern- 
ment have been paid in gold out of the reserve fund. There- 
fore, as was said by the Senator from Ohio in his temarks which 
T have just quoted, this fund hasbeen illegally encroached upon, 
has been used illegally for illegal purposes. 

Now, it is proposed to sell more bonds to secure more coin, for 
what purpose? For the redemption of United States notes, for 
the purpose of making good the gold reserye of $100,000,000, or 
for the purpose of paying the ord expenses of the Govern- 
ment? Mr. President, there has not been, nor could there have 
been under the law, a single dollar of the $346,000,000 of legal- 
tender notes canceled or retired from circulation, the whole 
$346,000,0.0 of legal-tender notes are in circulation to-day as 
outstanding obligations of the Government, and it is the merest 
subterfuge to assert that the necessity for selling bonds is to 

rovide for the redemption of the legal-tender notes of the 

nited States. Everyone knows that the necessity for selling 
bonds is to provide money for the current expenses of the Gov- 
ernment, and the proposition is just as illegal as if in the proposi- 
tion for bids for the bonds it had been stated that it was nec- 
essary to sell bonds to pay the current expenses of the Govern- 
ment. - 

We must put some practical construction upon these Congres- 
sional enactments. If the Secretary of the Treasury can go on 
from day to day decreasing the $100,000,000 of gold reserve to 

the ordinary expenses of the Government, and as fast as he 
hi es out gold with one hand from the reserve fund to pay the 
current expenses can put gold in the Treasury by the sale of 
bonds to make good the deficit, then the will of Congress is 


, thwarted, then the Secretary of the Treasury is assuming powers 


that were never conferred upon him, a most dangerous power of 
increasing the public debt at his pleasure, and that without 
ny limitation but his own caprice—is assuming powers which 
belong to Congress alone. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. DUBOIS in the chair). The 
Senator from Oregon will please suspend. The hourof 2 o’clock 
having arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business, which the Secretary will announce. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 2331) tore 
lating to supervisors of elections and spec 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. HARRIS. If there is no Senator who desires to address 
the Senate upon the elections bill, I ask the unanimous consent 
of the Senate that the Senator from Oregon may proceed upon 
ihe eee resolution. 

e PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Sen tor from Tennessee? 

Mr. GORMAN. Let it be continued during the ony unless 
some Senator wishes to proceed upon the elections bill, I sug- 
gest to the Sen or from Tennessee. 

Mr. HARR S. It may be continued until some Senator an- 
nounces his readiness to proceed on the elections bill, but not 
beyond that time. In other words, I do not intend to allow the 


all statutes re- 
deputy marshals, 


elections bill to be displaced. It must have the right of way 


until 1257 5 5 of. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Ido not think anyone will care to speak 
on either side of the question upon the elections bill to-day, but I 
take itfor granted that there will be a session of the Senate to- 
morrow, and at 2 o'clock to-morrow I myself desire to goon and 
speak at some length. 

Mr. HARRIS. I give notice that I myself shall want to sub- 
mit a few remarks upon the bill before Tuesday; I do not care 
when, and I will dee in, when the time comes. Is consent 
given to request? I do not know whether the Chair has 
announced it or not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has not been announced as 
yet by the Chair, 

Mr. HARRIS. I ask that the Senator from Oregon wy be 
permitted to proceed with his remarks, and that the pending 
resolution may continue under debate, unless some Senator is 
ready to proceed on the elections bill, and that the elections bill 
be informally laid aside, remaining the unfinished business of 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there opisom to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Tennessee? The Chair hears none, 
and the Senator from Oregon will proceed. 

Mr. HARRIS. I wish to ask the Senator from Oregon (be- 
cause I have been out some little time and have not kept quite 
up with his argument) whether he denies the power of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to issue bonds under the act of 1875 for 
the purpose of having a fund for redemption? 

Mr. DOLPH. I deny the power of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury under that act to issue bonds for any other purpose than for 
the 5 of United States notes. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator admits, then, that he has the 
power to issue bonds for that purpose? 

Mr. DOLPH. If it were necessary, for that purpose; but I 
connect that with the lack of power or authority to use the re- 


serve. 

Mr. HARRIS. If the Senator will allow me, issuing bonds 
for the purpose of redemption is one thing; a use of the money 
that may be thus obtained is another thing. Does he admitthat 
the Secretary of the Treasury has the authority under the act of 
1875 to issue bonds and sell them? 

Mr. DOLPH. When necessary for the purpose of the redemp- 
tion of United States notes, but I deny that the condition of the 

or the facts warrant him in doing that at this time. 

Mr. HARRIS. Then the Senator admits the power if the 
necessity exists? 

Mr. DOLPH. When the necessity arises, of course I do. 

Mr. HARRIS. That is all I desire to know. 

Mr. DANIEL. Will the Senator from Oregon .allow me to 
ask him a question? 

The P IDING OFFICER (Mr. DUBOIS in the chair), Does 
the Senator from Oregon yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. DOLPH. I prefer to goon. I have not a set speech. 

Mr. DANIEL. Iwish to ask a question simply for instruction. 
I am listening to the Senator’s speech with interest so to receive 
the instruction he is giving on the subject. I should like to ask 
him this question: If the Secretary of the Treasury had issued 
bonds for the reserve fund could he misuse that reserve for 
another purpose and then issue more bonds? 

Mr. DOLPH. I was denying that authority. I want to say 
that the proposition now made that the bonds are to be issue 
for the Mar! segs of redeeming United States notes is a mere sub- 
terfuge. The bonds are not to be issued for that purpose. A 
fund which was set aside and was sacred for the purpose of re- 
deeming United States notes has been used to pay the current 
ex of the Government. It has been wrongfully and ille- 
gally used. The Secretary of the Treasury has practically de- 
termined that there is no reserve fund for the redemption of 
legal-tender notes. The revenues of the Government are in- 
sufficient to meet the current expenses. The deficit was $10,- 
000,000 and over during the month of December last, and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is undertaking, as everybody knows, to 
provide by increasing the available funds in the Treasury for the 
current expenses of the Government when that is not his busi- 
ness, and when he has no power whatever to doit. It is the duty 
of Congress to provide for that. Let a proposition be made in 
Congress to do that, and the Senators on both sides of the Cham- 
ber will find that 1 have patriotism enough to support any meas- 
use for that purpose, no matter whether it meets the approval 
of my judgment as the best measure or not. 

There are three ways in which Congress can meet the exi- 
gencies of the situation. It can retrench. It can reduce the 
expenditures of the Government. I am quite willing to join 
hands with those who pro to do that in any reasonable way. 
Or we can provide additional revenues, revenues sufficient 
meet the o expenses of the Government, and Iam willing 
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to join in any reasonable method to do that, notwithstanding it 

may not in my judgment be the best. Or we can conduct the 

Government upon credit, sell bonds to 5 A al current 
0 


expenses, and I am willing to vote to authorize t 
the Treasury to sell bonds for the purpose of paying the ordi- 
nary expenses of the Government. But I should prefer, sir, to 
adopt some measure by which the revenues of the Government 
would be made sufficient to pay the current expenses; and I tell 
Senators how that can be done. 

Just announce to the country that there will be no tinkering 
with the tariff, that we shall have no free-trade legislation, that 
our industries are safe for the next two years, that the people 
shall have another opportunity to vote upon the question of the 
tariff, and it will not be alae es hours until business will re- 
vive; it will not be ten days until almost every industry in the coun- 
try will bestarted, until . will increase, and the reve- 
nues will increase, The McKinley law will give revenue enough 
when the country is assured that our industries are not to be de- 
stroyed by free-trade legislation to pay the ordinary expenses of 
the Government. That is the plan I would propose to secure 
revenue enough for that purpose. But if the Senators on the 
other side of the Chamber will not do that, let them propose 
some means of additional taxation by which the revenues shall 
be increased, and I will support that. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion? ; 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRIS. Does he not believe that the reduction of im- 
port duties which are practically prohibitory, reducing them to 
the importing point, will increase rather than diminish reve- 
nue by reducing taxation? 

Mr. DOLPH. Iam coming to that question directly. 

Mr. HARRIS. I am glad to hear it. 

Mr. DOLPH. We heard a great deal yesterday from the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] about the sins of the Repub- 
lican party. The Senator said substantially that he was gettin 
tired of the nagging from our side of the Chamber. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator gets tired early in the fight. I tell him that 
he and the whole Democratic party wil get ror much more tired 
before the people get through with this question of the tariff. 

Mr. President, the Republican pey wants no forbearance 
from the Democratic majority of this Chamber. The Repub- 
lican party wants no forbearance from the Democratic party. 
No one is pleading for mercy. The Republican party has made 
itself a record in the administration of this Government for 
nearly a third of a century—a record which fills an important 
chapter in our history and the history of the world. Sir, we 
point with pride to that record, and we submit that record to the 
candid consideration and judgment of this generation and of all 
future generations. 

The Senator from Indiana went on to talk about the surplus 
which was in the Treasury when Mr. Harrison was inaugurated 
and the condition of the Treasury when Mr. Cleveland was in- 
augurated. Let me allude to a few facts in our history. 

very Senator on this floor knows that prior to the Presiden- 
tial election of 1884 Democratic orators went through the whole 
country denouncing the Republican party because it maintained 
a surplus in the Treasury, alleging that it was time that the 
books were examined; that an account wasrendered by the party 
in power, and that the surplus in the Treasury should be put 
into circulation among the people. With that argument they 
convinced a majority of the people that it would be a good thing 
to have a change. hen they came into pora they brought 
experts from the great commercial cities of the Union to exam- 
ine the books in the Treasury and the accounts of the officers 
of the Government, and they did not find that there had been a 
defalcation ofa penny. They found the accounts correct. 

Did they redeem their promise to put the surplus in circula- 
tion among the people? No, sir; they hoarded the surplus. 
They stopped the . of bonds. The new Secre of 
the 8 reported against the further redemption of the 
bonds; and what did he propose to do with the surplus? He 
proposed to use the surplus for the redemption and retirement 
of the $346,000,000 of legal-tender notes. That was the proposi- 
tion of the Administration, a proposition which would have con- 
tracted the circulating medium and brought financial ruin upon 
the country. They hoarded the revenues and they increased 
the surplus until resolutions had both the House and the 
Senate virtually instructing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
use the surplus to purchase bonds. Ins of using the surplus 
to pay off the bonds and stop the interest some $70,000,000 was 
loaned to favorite banks without interest. 

Mr. ALLEN. I should like to ask the Senator a question at 
this point. 
ane PRESIDING OFFICER. Does theSenator from Oregon 
y 


cretary of | pl 


Mr. DOLPH. Ido. 
Mr. ALLEN. Did not Mr. Harrison’s Administration pay out 
in premiums upon bonds something like $52,000,000 of that sur- 
us 


Mr. DOLPH. We will talk about that later. 

Mr. ALLEN, Is not that true? 

Mr. DOLPH., I do not know what the amount was. Instead 
of hoarding the surplus in the Treasury Mr. Harrison’s Admin- 
istration redeemed the bonds, purchased the bonds, and stopped 
the interest. 

Mr. ALLEN rose. 

Mr. DOLPH. Idonotcare to be interrupted further. The 
Senator and I could not agree. À 

Mr. ALLEN. Did they not 

Mr. DOLPH. The Senator and I could not agree. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon de- 
clines to be interrupted. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, what else did the Democratic 
Administration and the Democratic party contend for? What 
has it been for years contending for? A reduction of reye- 
nues of the Government, so that they would be only sufficient 
for the payment of current expenses. That has been the doc- 
trine of the e der ever since I have known anythin; 
about it. That was pr med as the policy of the Cleveland 
Administration, and that was recommended by the Secretary of 
the Treasury under that Administration. The Republican party, 
coming into power for the first time for years in both branches 
of the Congress, undertook to do that. It revised the tariff and 
it reduced the revenues by the ge of the McKinley bill, so 
that the revenues would be only sutficient for paying the ex- 
penses of the Government. Sixty million dollars of revenue 
were taken away by removing the duty from sugar, but it re- 
moved a tax upon every consumer inthe United States. It on 
cheap sugar to every breakfast table in the whole country. Still 
our Democratic friends complain because we did the very thing 
that they have been . after year a reduction of 
duties so that there would not be a surplus ju the Treasury. 

Mr. President, when the late Secretary of the Treasury under 
Mr. Harrison's Administration made his annual report in De- 
cember he showed by the estimates of the revenue and of the 
expenses that if the existing conditions continued for the zeae 
there would be a surplus in the Treasury. The portion of his 
testimony of the 25th of February, before the Committee on 
Ways and Means of the House, read here without explanation, 
and the use sought to be made of it is most unfair, as I shall show 
before I get through with the subject. Under the head of 
Fiscal year 1894,” in that report the revenues for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1894, are estimated as follows: 

Fiscal year 1894. 


It is estimated that the revenues of the Government for the fiscal year 1804 
will be on basis named below: 


From customs A E 


TTT 175, 000, 000. 00 
From miscellaneous sources. 20, 000, 000. 00 
TORE PORES BOR VRC ͥ¶ c . wae 85, 121, 365, 38 

Total estimated revenues. 490, 121, 365. 88 


Then follow estimates of appropriations required for the same 
period, as submitted by the several Executive Departments and 
offices. They amount to $457,261,335.33, or an estimated surplus 
of $32,860,030.05, to which add cash balance above gold reserve 
June 30, 1893, $20,992,377.03, making an estimated available bal- 
ance at the end of the fiscal year 1894 of $53,852,407.08. 

In the same report the Secretary said: 

The estimated receipts are based upon conditions prevailing prior to the 
late election. Public opinion having decreed a change of policy, particu- 
larly in the tariff laws, the altered conditions resulting therefrom render it 
impossible at the present time to estimate the annual income with any 
marked degree of accuracy, and itis impossible to predict the effect that 
such proposed radical changes would have upon the future revenues of the 
Government. 7 

The Secretary, while estimating the revenues which would be 
derived under existing laws with a continuance of existing con- 
ditions, showed that there would be a large available balance; 
but at the same time, as the report was made after the Presi- 
dential election and after the people had decreed that the Demo- 
cratic party should be trusted with the administration of the 
Government, he went on to say what the effectof the ascendency 
of the Democratic party and proposed tariff legislation would be 
could not be foretold, although it was probable that it would re- 
sult in a great reduction of the revenues of the Government. 

Mr. President, I will refer for a moment to the testimony of 
Secretary Foster before the Committee on Ways and Means on 
the 25th day of February last, which has been read here for the 
purpose of showing that under Republican administration and 


with a Republican Secretary of the Treasury it had become evi- 
dent that there was to be a deficit of $50,000,000. 
I shall show beyond cavil, beyond controversy, tkat this state- 
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ment of the Secretary was made solely in view of the fact that | notes with which the gold has been withdrawn, and he can get 


the Democratic party had triumphed and elected a President 
and secured a majority in both branches of Congress, and that 
hat altered the conditions and would diminish the revenues. 
e Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] read the following 
without ever stopping to say what the conditions were which 
were referred to by Mr. TURNER: 

Mr. TURNER. Taking into consideration all these conditions which you 
anticipate, what in your judgment would be a fair conjecture of the condi- 
tion of the Treasury at the end of the next fiscal year? 

“ 5 Foster. I should say the next fiscal year would show a de- 
t: 

Mr. TURNER, Can you give an approximate estimate according to all the 
data accessible to you? 

Secretary FOSTER. I will only say this, that if I was to have the manage- 
ment of the Treasury I should insist upon an increase of revenue to the ex- 
tent of 850,000,000 


Now, let us see what the conditions were which the Secretary 
referred to. They were read yesterday, at my request, by the 
Senator from Counecticut (Mr. HAWLEY], but I will repeat them: 

The CHAIRMAN. How much below your estimate for this month? 


That is, the revenue. 3 


Secretary FOSTER. I can not say, as we did not estimate by months, but I 
say for the first time since the revenues began to increase after the passage 
of the McKinley act this month shows no increase 


Therefore, there had been a falling off in the rate of revenue 
which had been received under the McKinley act— 


sol rather tne gd perhaps a falling off in customs, andI made this es- 
timate on the basis of conditions existing at the time the report was made, 
and so stated in the report that I would not undertake to estimate what the 
failing of in revenues would be in consequence of the expectation in the 
public mind that revenues were to be decreased. I assumed that the busi- 
ness public would not probably buy so freely when they anticipated a reduc- 
tion in duties as they would if there were no such thing in contemplation. 
I wanted to make that explanation to you about the estimate, and I did it 
carefully in the re but * never read statistical reports, and so I 
have the opportunity to say it to you gentlemen now, and you can deter- 
mine it just as well as I can, perhaps better, although I do not think any 
mortal man can tell anything about it. 


This shows that the conditions referred to by Mr. Foster, when 
he said that if he were to conduct the Treasury he would want 
additional revenues of $50,009,000 per annum, were the fact that 
the Democratic party had come into power; that they threat- 
ened to reduce the duties upon importations; that they threat- 
ened legislation which would reduce the revenues of the Gov- 
ernment, and, therefore, if the Government was to be success- 
fully conducted, and the ordinary expenses of the Government 
met, it would be necessary to increase the revenues in some 
other manner. 

But, Mr. President, we are not left to that statement alone for 
explanation of what was intended by the Secretary. On page 
64 of the same pamphlet from which the Senator from Indiana 
read I find the following: 


Mr. PAYNE. You went on to a point where if 
ment it would have showed a deficit, but yous 
the Treas for all needs? 

Secretary FOSTER. Certainly. 

Mr. PAYNE. The Treasury was easy at that time? 


That is, at the time of the report made in December. 


Secre! FOSTER. Yes. The difficulty with the Treasury has not been 
any lack of money. 


Let me repeat that. The Secretary, Mr. Foster, said: 


Yes. The difficulty with the Treasury has not been any lack of money. It 
ought to have more money, but by the act of July 14, 1890, ps have created 
an-additional liability upon the gold in the Tre; of 2180, 000.000. That 
$100,000,000 was set apart as a redemption fund for 840, 000, 000, and it is now 
nearly 8500, 000, 000. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Four hundred and seventy-six million, I believe. 

- Secre FOSTER. Now, there is a demand for this gold from abroad, and 
the truth is we owe the money and it is natural My best information is 
that our securities are not coming back here; we are shipping securities 
abroad, but when you take into account the shrinkage of the balance of 
trade as shown upon the custom-house books compared with former years 
and then deduct from that the balance of what our poopie spend abroad, say 
8120. 000, 000; $30,000,000 balance freight; #25,000,000 ervaluations (and I 
think it is probable we are cheated that much); $12,000,000 servant-girl funds 
sent abroad (the balance on postal money-orders is $12,000,000 against us); 
the Chinese send what money they have back to China; most of the money of 
the Italians goes back; 75.000 American citizens go abroad every year in the 
steerage who spend more or less money; all of these elements must be con- 
side in determining the balance of trade. When you take all these ele- 
ments into account you will find we owe money abroad. 

3 these things the Secretary felt that we should keep all the money 
we could in gold. 


ou continued the old state- 
had plenty of money in 


bout $25,000,000 was the limit he could pay for. He had 
no trouble to get gold if he had the money to get it with. Possibly, some- 
times, when five, or six, or seven millions of requisitions would come in in 
a day, for which he would have to pay gold if all were paid in a day, I prob- 
ably have suggested to Mr. MacLennan that he had better wait a day or two 
until we Et ina better shape, because I did not want to pay out gold for 
current liabilities. I knew just as well as I was living that this t was 
going to come, and I wanted to be as strong as I possibly could. So you see 

my report I made as good a statement as I could of our condition, and 
asked you to give the Treasury more money— 


What for, now? 


go this gold reserve might be increased. Now, since $21,000,000 of this gold 
has gone, and I have but 81.000. 000 left. I can Pay any requisitions which come 
in promptly, because I havecurrency in the place of gold. 


Just what I said a few moments ago. He has the legal-tender 


the gold if he has the currency in the place of gold. 

I merely make this explanation so you may know what the situation has 
been. This has not been for the want of money. 

That is the testimony of the 25th of February, a year ago. 


Once in a while, when large requisitions come in and pile up together, Ido 
not want to pay them, because I would have to pay them in gold, andso we 
would paddle along for a day or two, when some one would say the Treas- 
ury was bankrupt and all that sort of thing. Now. I commenced with $25,- 
000,000 in gold in the Treasury, when gold exports commenced in December;— 

Now, listen!— 


when gold exports commenced in December— 


The first month after the Presidential election, the first month 
after the country knew that there was to be a Democratic Ad- 
ministration, the gold exports commenced— 
$35,000,000 have gone out of the country and we have #4,000,000 left. 


Thirty-five million in December and January and February, 
after the country became certain that there was to be a Demo- 
cratic Administration; the leaving of gold commencing in Decem- 
ber, it went out of the country. j 

Now, more gold is going, I have no doubt. 


That is what Mr. Foster says. I have no doubt more goldis 
going.” He proceeds: 

If the Secre could have had 850,000,000 more money on the ist of De- 
cember he could have increased the gold to 3150,000,000— 

That is what he wanted $50,000,000 for— 
marry n = his reserve at about 125,000,000, but not having the money he could 
not do 

That is the whole story. The Secretary, because gold had 
commenced to leave the country in December—and $35,000,000 
had gone out in December, January, and February, until the 25th 
of February, when he was examined—wanted 850, 000, 000 more of 
gold, that he might strengthen the reserve to$150,000,000, alleg- 
ing as one reason for it that Congress had authorized the issue 
of $130,600,000 more Treasury notes, which were practically re- 
deemable in gold. . 

Now, I will let that go-with the quotation of the Senator 
from Indiana from the testimony of Mr. Foster, and let it go 
in connection with Mr. Foster’s estimate of the revenues and 
expenditures of the Government, and I will show that it is 
untrue that when the Democratic party came into power, if it 
had not been understood that the tariff would be tinkered with, 
the revenues of the Government were not sufficient to meet the 
ordinary expenses of the Government. It shows it was untrue 
that Mr. Foster ever asked for $50,000,000 for the purpose of 
paying the current expenses, for the purpose of supplementing 
the revenues of the Government, but he did say that if he was 
to conduct the Treasury under existing circumstances’ he would 
want an addition of %50,000,000 of revenue to strengthen the 
gold reserve. 

Mr. President, my friend from Indiana talked about the 
Sherman law. If the Sherman law was such an iniquity as he 
claims, how was it that when Congress had been called inspecial 
session a majority of Senators on the other side of this Chamber 
were against the repeal of the purchasing clause of that act? 
Everybody knows that was the fact, and everybody knows that 
the session of Congress was prolonged during the hot days of 
August and September and October, until the influence of the 
Administration could be brought to bear upon Democratic 
Senators and a majority in the Senate, including a considerable 
majority of the Republicans, votes could be had to pass the re- 
pealing act. I say, if it was such an iniquity as it is now claimed 
to be by the Senator from Indiana, how is it that he voted dur- 
ing the last days of the Fifty-second Congress not to take up the 
bill for consideration. I am not going to discuss that act and 
the manner in which it was enacted. It has been explained 
often enough, and the country understands it. i 

It is well known that it was a compromise to prevent some- 
thing far more iniquitous, to which a majority of the Senators 
on the other side of the Chamber were committed, and even the 
Senator from Indiana himself. Nor am I willing to admit, sir, 
that that act was the cause of all our troubles, or of any of our 
business or financial troubles. I never did admit it on this floor. 
I have on several occasions undertaken to say what I believed 
the cause to have been, and I say now that if the Democratic 
party had not in convention resolved that the law should be re- 
poston: if the Democratic managers, the close bosom friends of 

resident Cleveland, had not sought to have the act re ed 
during the Fifty-second Congress, when there was a Republican 
majority in this Chamber; if the act had not been attacked b 
the Democratic newspapers throughout this country; if it ha 
not been charged that it would bring financial ruin upon the 
country, and ifthe ty in power had been satisfied to have gone 
along and executed the act fairly and not attacked it, we might 
have gone through Mr. Cleveland’s Administration under the 
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Sherman law, and an addition to our currency every month 
would have helped to make the people prosperous. _ 

Tam not defending the act as sound financial legislation. I 
never believed it was, and I yoted for its repeal not because I 
belieyed the act was the cause of our troubles, but because there 
was a majority of the Senate willing to vote for it, and, as I say, 
I did not believe that it was sound financially or that the Gov- 
ernment could go on indefinitely, forever, buying silver and stor- 
ing it up in the Treasury vaults. That is one act for which the 
Republican majority in this Chamber bore a share of responsi- 
bility, but I bog no forbearance on the part of the Senator from 
Indiana. I will compare at any time and leave the people to 
compare the attitude of the Senator from Indiana at the time on 
the silver question and the attitude of the majority in the Sen- 
ate. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] became very indig- 
nant yesterday because the Senator from Ohio [Mr. matte 
charged that it was the threat of hostile legislation which 
brought about the existing distress in the country. Any man 
who will deny that will fly in the face of the history and expe- 
rience of this country for a hundred years and the history and 
experience of every civilized country on the globe. Therenever 
has been a time in the hery of our country when we have 
abandoned or proposed to abandon the protective policy thatthe 
same things have not resulted, that our business has not been 
prostrated, our mills and factories closed, our people thrown out 
of employment, our banks suspended, and there has been univer- 
sal suffering and bankruptcy. ; 

How was it in 1833 after the compromise act passed? Assoon 
as the reductions took effect our business was prostrated and we 
experienced the great financial and business revulsion and cri- 
sis of 1837; acrisis which produced a political revolution and put 
the Whigs in power, and reinstated the protective policy. How 
was it in 1859? Although the act did not take effect I think un- 
til the Ist of July or the Ist of January following, when Presi- 
dent Buch nan came to send his message to the Congress of the 
United States the condition of the country was almost similar to 
that of the country to-day, or what it was when the President 
sent his message to the special session of Congress. There was 
universal bankruptcy and ruin throughout the country; eve 
business indu had been suspended and the banks had fail 
and the picture drawn by Mr. Buchanan at that time paralleled 
the picture of our misfortunes drawn Mr. Cleveland in his 
message to the special session. And so it has always been. 

Mr. President, it would seem that the thirty years of prosper- 
ity in this country under Republican rule, the condition of pros- 
perity existing in this country at the last Presidential election, 
compared with the condition of the country to-day would be suf- 
ficient to convince some people that there was some relation be- 
tween the change in the condition of the country and the change 
of the Administration of this Government. But what are the 
facts? What is the reason why there is a deficit in the Treas- 
ury? Whatisthe reason why the revenues will not pay the 
current expenses of the Government? Is it the McKinley law? 

The first year after the McKinley law was enacted our exports 
and imports were larger than they had ever before been in the 
history of the country. The balance of trade was two hundred- 
odd million dollars in our favor, and up to the time of the Presi- 
dential election the revenues derived from the duties on imports 
increased regularly from month to month, and that increase 
was never suspended until after the Presidential election. But 
what has been the effect under the present Administration? I 
hold in my hand a statement made on the last day of November, 
showing the total receipts of the Government from all sources 
for the month of November, 1893, compared with those of the 
month of November, 1892. What is it? The revenues from all 
sources for the month of November, 1892, were $28,739,895.30. 

A year later, during the month of November, the revenues 
from all sources were $23,979,400.81, a difference of $4,760,494.49, 
The Treasury statement also gives the amount of income after 
July 1, for the months of July, August, September, and Novem- 
ber, 1892, and compares it with the receipts for the same months 
in 1893. In 1892 it was $161,184,076.72. 1893 it was $129,403,- 
417.68, being a difference, a falling off of revenues in five months, 
of $31,740,658.04. That is to say, in the four months which pre- 
ceded the last Presidential election and the month of November, 
in which the election was held, the revenues were $31,740,658.04 
more than they were in the same months after this present Ad- 
ministration had been in power for four months. 

But that is not the worst feature, The Treasury statement is- 
sued for December also gives a comparison of the revenues be- 
tween the month of December, 1893, and the month of December, 
1892. In the month of December, 1892, the revenue was $33,066,- 
905.00. In the month of December, 1893, it was $22,312,027, or a 
falling off of $10,754,936.60 ina single month under this Democratic 
Administration as compared with a month under Republican Ad- 


ministration, after the Presidential election had taken place, it 
is true. If for a year the decrease in the revenues of the Gov- 
ernment were to continue the same as it was for December, the 
decrease for the year would be $129,059,239.68; or if you take the 
average falling off of the five months of July, August, Septem- 
ber, October, and November, the average falling off of the reve- 
nues is $6,348,131.60, or making a total of $76,177,579.20 for a 
ear. 

* Mr. President, what does this show? It shows that there has 
been a falling off in revenues equal to the amount that is required, 
in addition to the revenues to support the Government, equal to 
the estimate of the Secretary of the Treasury as to the amount 
that will be required in addition tothe current revenues to meet 
the expenses of the Government. What does that show? It 
shows that the present condition of the Treasury is caused by 
the threat of free-trade legislation by this Democratic Congress 

the falling off of importations, and the consequent falling off of 
revenue. It sustains the proposition that if the conditions then 
existing had continued, if there had been no change in the Ad- 
ministration, if there had been no threat of tampering with the 
tariff, the McKinley law and the other resources of the Govern- 
ment would have produced all the revenue necessary for the 
economical conduct of the Government. 

I have no excuse to make for the McKinley law. It accom- 
plished what the country demanded and what the Democratic 
party demanded—a reduction of the revenue. Now, it is con- 
tended’ on the other side of the Chamber that it reduced the 
revenues so that they would not pay the ordinary expenses of 
the Government. That is false, ft did more. It revised the 
tariff according to the American policy. It was a law in the in- 
terest of the United States as agdinst that of England and other 
foreign countries. It was a law in the interest of American cit- 
izens as against that of foreigners. It was a law which was in- 
tended to and which did foster and pitty American indus- 
tries and provide employment for American labor and thus make 
the country prosperous. It did stimulate home industries, it did 
create new industries, and it did give additional employment to 
the laborers of the United States and make the country pros- 
perous, 

This country has never enjoyed amore prosperous period than 
that which followed the enactment of the McKinley tariff law 
up to the last Presidential election. The 1 panto of this — 
pe and of this country can not be secured inany other way than 

furnishing employment to the people. Labor is the source 
of all wealth, and a nation can only be prosperous when its 
ple are employed and adding to the wealth by their labor. t 
does it matter to the laboring man if imported goods can be 
purchased cheaper than those manufactured at home if Ameri- 
can industries are stopped? If he is thrownoutof employment, 
if he can not earn wages, how can he buy goods no matter how 
cheap they are? The true policy of this country is to encour- 
age American industries, to give employment to American la- 
bor, to make what we need ourselves Tigtenct of depending upon 
others for it and sending coin out of the country for it; and we 
can never be prosperous in any other way. 

But I did not intend to discuss the tariff question at this time. 
I intended to notice the criticisms of the Senator from Maryland 
upon the Senator from Ohio, who very modestly suggested that 
the threat of hostile tariff legislation has produced the existing 
condition of the Treasury. I repeat that the Treasury has al- 
ways suffered in the same manner whenever there has been free- 
trade legislation or the threat of free-trade legislation. 

Mr. President, I hope no one will doubt my patriotism when 
I say that the Secretary of the Treasury has no power to sell 
bonds under existing laws nyon the pretense thatitis done to 

rovide for theredemption of legal-tender notes—a mere subter- 

uge.. It is a quibble to say that the Secretary of the Treasury 
has the power to sell bonds to procure money to redeem Treas- 
ury notes and therefore we can not dispute his power to sell 
bonds. I say it is evident that the purpose of the Secretary of 
the Treasury is to pay current expenses. It is not the business 
of the Secretary of the Treasury to provide money for that pur- 


pose. It is the business of Congress. I stand ready at any time 
to vote the ee Sarr to sell bonds to carry on the or- 
d expenses of the Government. If this Congress is deter- 
mined to carry on the Government upon credit instead of pro- 
viding the revenue 

Mr. PALMER. the Senator from Oregon allow me to 
ask him a single question? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 


Mr. PALMER. What, in the judgment of the Senator from 
Oregon, would be the consequences if the Secretary of the Treas- 
ig aaua not raise money by loan to pay the public expenses? 

r. DOLPH. Ican not stop to consider the co uences. 
In the first pao the Government of the United States is a gov- 
ernment of ted powers. The powers of the Governmentare 
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Givided between three great departments, and whenever one 
department upon any excuse whatever encroaches upon another 
department, as is proposed to do in this case, our very system of 

overnment is jeopardized. It is not the business of the Secre- 
1555 of the Treasury to provide for the 3 of expenses. 
It is his business to pay them as long as there is money in the 
Treasury to do it. It is the business of Congress to provide the 


means. 

Mr. PALMER. . Will the Senator now oblige me by answer- 
ing my 8 What would be the consequence if the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury should fail to employ the powers which he 
claims to possess to raise money to carry on the Government and 
maintain the public credit? 

Mr, DOLPH. It is nota question of maintaining the public 
credit. There is $70,000,000 of gold or in that neighborhood in 
the Treasury now for the purpose of redeeming Treasury notes. 
Whenever a Treasury note is redeemed it becomes a part of the 
reserve fund, and if the Secretary of the Treasury does not vio- 
late law the $70,000,000 can not be reduced a dollar below what 
itisnow. Thelegal-tender notes at par every where, equiva- 
lent to gold, and whenever one of them, as I say, is redeemed, 
whenever a ten-dollar legal-tender note is redeemed out of the 
reserve that note belongs to the reserve fund. It is the duty of 
the Secretary of the Treasury to use it to replace the gold which 
has been withdrawn. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator from Oregon allow me? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. — 

Mr. HARRIS. If the McKinley tariff law has proved, as ex- 
ens shows it has, that it is very largely sara , and 

reduced revenues by reason of the fact that it is prohibitory 
in very many respects, and if a reduction of taxation will pro- 
duce more revenue, does the Senator think his argument is well 
founded? I do not think itis. I believe Congress has the right 
to use the taxing power to the extent, and no further than the 
extent, of zaag: the revenues necessary to support the Gov- 
ernment. But when you impose duties which are prohibitory, 
and which fail to produce revenue because they are prohibitory, 
you will receive increased revenues by reducing the duties to 
the point where importation is possible. 

Mr. DOLPH. The Senator from Tennessee and I differ ma- 
terially as to the facts. 

Mr. HARRIS. I suppose we do. 

Mr. DOLPH. Ido not admit that the McKinley tariff law is 
prohibitory. I have stated during the progress of my remarks, 
and I reassert it, that the McKinley tariff law did produce, be- 
fore the industries of the country were paralyzed by the threat 
of tariff legislation, sufficient revenue to run the Government, 
to pay the ordinary expenses of the Government, and that it 
would have continued to do so. Istated further that if Con- 

ress will give the country the assurance that the tariffis not to 
interfered with. in ten days the revenues will be sufficient to 
meet the expenses of the Government. 

Mr. HARRIS. Ishould be glad to ask the Senator if he as- 
serts that the McKinley tariff law is not prohibitory in very many 
respects; and then I would suggest to him that whenever Con- 
gress reduces those duties to the revenue standard we shall have 
revenue enough to support the Government. 

Mr. DOLPH. I do not myself know of any article concerning 
which the McKinley law is prohibitory. But I should not ob- 
per to the law if it were. So far as lam concerned, I want noth- 

g cheaper in this country than can be manufactured under the 
sharp competition of 67,000,000 people, the mostindustrious and 
enterprising on the face of the globe. That is competition enough 
for me, and under that competition we will get everything as 
cheaply in this country as it can be manufactured with a fairre- 
turn to the capital invested and fair wages to the operatives. I, 
for one, and I do not speak for anyone else or for the cert gran 
on this side of the Chamber, would be willing to see a wall built 
around the United States that would prohibit the admission of 
everything we can make for ourselves. I would rather seeevery 
article that we consume made at home and employment in its 
manufacture given to our citizens than to see it manufactured 
by the cheap labor of India and China and Eurepean countries. 

I hope the Senator is answered. 

Mr. President, to show that Iam not so far wrong in regard 
to the power of the Secretary to sell bonds, I desire to read some 
remarks of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] made on the 
28th of October last, relative to the power of the Secretary of 
the Treasury to sell bonds to make up the deficit in the 8100, 
000,000 reserve for the redemption of Treasury notes. He said: 


Mr. President, there is another question that has arisen in regard to the 

88 of these laws, and that is whether the Secretary of the Treas- 

can sell now any of the bonds vided for in the refunding law for any 

28 E except the tenance of United States notes at par 
go 


Upon that I have a very clear conviction, and I appeal to every lawyer 
kere whether I am right or not. Every lawyer here must pass upon . 
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3 it was a question of law, and not a question of patriot- 
m. 

Su the Secretary of the Treasury had been authorized under exist - 
ing law to provide money to make good this reserve, for instance, how 
could he do it? z 

If that is not by intimation a clear expression that the Secre- 
tary can not sell bonds to make good reserve I do not un- 
derstand the meaning of language. 

Where is thi x! H he getit? The 

ere Ə mone ow 5 e get it only law that authorizes 


the Secretary of the issue bonds is the law to which I have al- 
adverted. That law authorizes him to issue 4 per cent thirty-year 


bonds, or 4} per cent 1 bonds, or 5 per cent bonds ten 
years. But the authority to issue them was specifically for the purpose of 
maintaining resumption upon United States notes. There has Seen no al- 


teration of that law. 


If the Senator from Ohio does not there draw a distinction 
between the power to sell bonds for the redemption of the notes 
and the power tosell for the purpose of making good the reserve, 
then there is no meaning in all that extract which I have read, 
and the most favorable construction that can be contended for 
concerning the action of the Secretary of the Treasury in sell- 
ing bonds is that it is to make good the reserve of $100,000,000 
for the redemption of United States notes. 

Mr, President, I do not care to detain the Senate longer. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President—— 

Mr, CHANDLER. I rise to a question of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GALLINGER in the chair). 
Tie Senator from New Hampshire will state his question of 
order. : 

Mr. CHANDLER. I think a debate of this kind should pro- 
ceed with a quorum of the Senate present. I ask that the roll of 
the Senate be called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The suggestion having been 
made that a quorum of the Senate is not present, the Secretary 
will call the roll. 4 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Allen, Gallinger, Mitchell, Wis. Sh 
Allison, George, Morrill, Shoup, 
Bate, Hale, Murphy, Ste 
Call. Palmer, Stock 
Carey, Hawley, Pasco, Teller, 
Chandler, Hig Perkins, Vilas, 
bee Bw Piet x 

p unton, ashburn, 
Dubois. 10. ' ilison, 
Faulkner, 1 Wolcott, 
Frye, Mitchell, Oregon, Roach, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present, and the Senator 
from Iowa will proceed. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, I should not enter into this 
discussion but for the fact that I propounded an inquiry or two 
to the Senator from Nebraska Mr. ALLEN] the other day, 
which I desire now to speak of a little more at length. 

I am of the opinion that the Senator from Nebraska has failed 
to examine with his usual care the policy of the third section of 
the resumption act. Fora t many years prior to the pas- 
sage of that act in 1875 we had a currency exclusively of paper 
which relatively to coin was at a discount. There were at that 
time a great many people who desired that stepsshould be taken 
for the immediate resumption of specie payments, which meant 
at that time that our papot cere should be made convertible 
into coin at the will of the holder. 

There were a good many people at that time who also believed 
that it was not wise for the Government of the United States to 
continue to issue paper money. There were others who believed 
that it was wise to enlarge that issue. The Republican p 
then bep, Bos power in the two Houses, prepared and 
through Congress the law of 1875, known as the resumption act. 
It was not contemplated at that time by any one I know of that 
the greenback currency should be reduced below $300,000,000. 
It was desired that that should be the sum in circulation 
and that a fund should be provided in coin which would at all 
Suite provide for the redemption of the $300,000,000 of green- 


The third section of the resumption act was intended to give 
the Secretary of the Treasury ample power to provide for and 
maintain the greenbacks convertible into coin. t was after- 
wards enlarged by the act of May 31, 1878, so as to require the 
issue to be 8346, 000, 000 instead of $300,000,000. The act of 1878 
was no change of policy, but an enlargement of the policy of the 
act of 1875. It took away from the Secretary of the Treasury no 
power that he had under the act of 1875, but if it required any- 
thing it would require him to keep a somewhat larger reserve. 

The mbacks have been in circulation from that time until 
now. si are the substratum of the currency of the United 
States, and as long as they are convertible into gold—I use that 
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word now. 


because it seems to be understood that they are to be 
paid in gold 

Mr. HARRIS. Had not the Senator better use the word 
“ coin? a) 

Mr. ALLISON. I will use the word “ coin.” 


Mr. HARRIS. I prefer that the Senator should do so, 

Mr. ALLISON. Iwill say coin, because that is the lawful 
and legal term. The greenbacks are, I repeat. the substratum 
of all our paper money whatever it is, because the Government 
itself is bound to redeem them in coin. But by practice and 
precedent the greenbacks are supposed to be convertible into 


gold or redeemed in gold; and hence it was that this reserve was | en 


originally provided by the Secretary of the Treasury, then Mr. 
SHERMAN, I understand, by the sale of bonds which were paid 
for in gold and the proceeds placed in the Treasury as a reserve. 

The proceeds of these bonds were never segregated from the 
other money in the Treasury. So I was somewhat surprised to 
hear the chairman of the Committee on Finance and the Sena- 
tor from Maryland say on yesterday that Secretary Foster in any 
sense changed the situation as respects the reserve. The Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], then Secretary of the 1 
not only made the purchases, but he also in substance set aside 
or kept in reserve from twenty-five to thirty million dollars more 
than the $95,500,000, which was supposed to be a proper reserve 
for the maintenance of the convertibility of these notes. 

Now, what I think we are required to do, and what the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is required to do, is to maintain the re- 
serve, so that there shall be no doubt in the public mind that 
the greenback notes shall always be convertible into coin at the 
will of the holder. To the 6,000,000 there has been added 


$150,000,000 more of Treasury notes which are in substance and 


in effect greenbacks. They have the same qualities that the 
greenback note has. In addition, however, tothe fact that the 
are redeemable at the Treasury they have behind them the sil- 
ver bullion which they were used to purchase. 

Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator from Iowa allow me to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. ALLISON.’ Yes, sir. 

Mr. TELLER. Does the Senator think that the Treasury 
note is benefited in its circulation or in its appreciation by the 
pr N of the fact that the silver bullion uncoined is 
of it? 

Mr. ALLISON. As long as the people of the United States 
believe that the Treasury notes will be redeemed at the Treas- 
ury on demand, the mere fact that there is bullion behind them 
is, I think, a matter of very little moment. 

This reserve, which is the underlying power of our. money, 
has been reduced to $65,000,000. My own opinion is that that is 
a reduction which ought not to Have taken place. It is an in- 
trenchment upon a reserve fund which was fairly set aside for 
the redemption of our paper money. Now, the question is 
whether the Secretary of the Treasury has power to replenish 
that Ei I think the law clearly gives him such power, but 
that he— 

Mr. HARRIS. If the Senator from Iowa will allow me, I 
quite agree with him. I think the Secretary of the Treasury 
has the right, under the act of 1875, to issue and sell bonds so 
far as may necessary for the purpose of redemption of the 
greenback circulation outstanding. I think the act requires 
that he shall redeem every greenback note that may be pre- 
sented, though under the act of 1875 he is required to reissue 
and reuse those bills. As to what disposition shall be made of 
the fund acquired by the issue and sale of bonds under the act 
of 1875, I do not care to commit myself, but I doubt seriously 
whether that fund can be used for any purpose other than the 
specific purpose of redeeming the outstanding greenback circu- 
lation of $346,000,000. If the Senator from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH] 
were now on the floor I should say to him (for he rested his ar- 
gument more on the sarit ery than on any other) that when 
the McKinley tariff law duties so high as to prohibit im- 
portations he and his party are responsible for the failure of the 
revenue to meet current expenses. 

Mr. ALLISON. Lamuvery gaa to hear the Senator from Ten- 
nessee say, in a tender and delicate way (because I know how 
how thin the ice is upon this subject on the other side of the 
Chamber), that he does not believe the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury has the power to use for another and a different purpose 
money acquired for one purpose and for the only purpose for 
which he can acquire it. 

Mr. HARRIS. If the Senator from Iowa will allow me, I did 
not quite say that, but I am strongly inclined to that opinion. 

Mr. ALLISON. I have no doubt the Senator from Tennessee 
will grow stronger and stronger in that inclination as time 

S by, because unless that be true, why are we dealing here 
with tariffs, or with deficiencies, or with difficulties in the car- 
rying on of the Government? Unless that be true, the Secre- 


tary of the Treasury has the power to ignore Congress upon 
these questions and issue bonds without limit for the purpose of 
carrying on the ordinary affairs of the Government and paying 
its ordi expenses. 

Mr. HOAR. Forever. 

Mr. ALLISON. Forever and ever, as long as the Govern- 
ment lasts. Can it be sup for a moment that those who 
framed our Constitution, holding the purse strings as they held 
them, tight in the House of Representatives alone, gave the 
power to the Secretary of the Treasury to use one fund indi- 
cated and devoted to a particular purpose for an entirely differ- 


gd ces 
While the Secretary of the Treasury has this power and the 
right to exercise it, and while I believe it is his duty to fairly 
exercise it in the absence of specific authority by Congress more 
recent, I think the mild expression of the Senator from Tennes- 
see should become so potential as respects our views upon the 
subject that the Secretary of the Treasury will not borrow mone 
with one hand for a specific purpose and with the other hani 
pay it out for a wholly different purpose. I do not believe the 
cretary of the Treasury will do that in the face of the ex- 
pressed opinion of the two Houses of Congress. 

Mr. President, this is about all I desire to say upon the pend- 
ing resolution, but while I am on my feet I wish to say a few 
things in response to remarks made yesterday by the Senator 
from Indiana 1 4 VOORHEES] and the Senator from 
[Mr. GORMAN]. The Senator from Indiana with iteration and 
reiteration stated that when President Cleveland went out of 

wer on the 4th of March, 1889, he left us with a Treasury hav- 

ng in it a clean balance of $185,000,000, and that when he came 
into power again in 1893, we having four years of the Adminis- 
tration of President Harrison in the mean time, he found an 
empty Treasury. The Senator from Maryland, in conducting 
the debate in the same line, stated that there had been no seg- 
regation in practice in regard to the fund of $100,000,000 in the 
Treasury under Mr. Harrison’s Administration, and that the 
reserve fund of $100,000,000 had been intrenched upon by the 
1 during the four years of Mr. Harrison’s Ad tra- 
on. 

I hold in my hand the public debt statement on the Ist dey of 
March, 1893, three days before the inauguration of President 
Cleveland, and I find the $100,000,000 reserve intact in this pub- 
lic debt statement. Instead of a bankrupt and empty Treasury 
I find a clear surplus of $24,000,000. 

Mr. DOLPH. In addition to the reserve of $100,000,000. 

Mr. ALLISON. In addition to the reserve of $100,000,000. I 
find also in the various funds an ample supply of working bal- 
ances for all the Departments of the Government, including 
$23,500,000 of balances in the hands of disbursing officers. 

Mr. HARRIS. May I ask the Senator from Iowa a question? 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRIS. What does the Senator find as the estimate 
for the coming fiscal year at the time he refers to? 

Mr. ALLISON. My friend from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH] read 
that statement. 

Mr. HARRIS. I should be glad to have it read again. 

Mr. ALLISON. I will read it sgain. 

Mr. HARRIS. Because I think the estimates of the Treas- 
ury Department, as to what is to come in and what is to be paid 
out, are very material. 

Mr. ALLISON. I agree that the matter is material, and I 
will deal with it later on. 

Mr. HARRIS. I hope the Senator will. 

Mr. ALLISON. I have here also a statement of the Treas- 
ury Department for the month of February, 1889. I find that 
the balance, net cash, in the Treasury, according to this state- 
ment, was $48,000,000. That is, when Mr. Cleveland went out 
there was net cash in the Treasury to the amount of $48,000,000, 
It may be nece for me to say, however, that certain things 
were not included in the cash estimate that wereincluded in the 
estimate of Secretary Foster, notably the fractional silver coin, 
amounting to $10,000,000. 

I put this into the debate for the purpose of calling the attention 
of the Senator from Indiana to the fact that there was not 8185, 
000,000 in the Treasury when Mr. Cleveland went out in 1889, 
and that there was not a bankrupt Treasury when Mr. Harrison 
went out in 1893. Iam not here to deny that our expenditures 
were increased between 1889 and 1893, upon which the Senator 
from Indiana laid great stress yesterday, and which he charged 
tothe profligate legislation and administration of our affairs 
during that period. x 

Mr. HARRIS. If the Senator from Iowa will allow me, al- 
luding as he does to a report of the Treasury Department, I wish 
to ask him if the $64,000,000 deposited by national banks for the 
redemption of their outstanding notes is taken into account in 
the Treastry balances to which he is now referring, 
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Mr. ALLISON. Undoubtedly; but that was a verysmall sum | land upon the stand, which I have no right to do, they could not 
indeed. It had nearly all been paid before that time. I will | point to mea single wasteful and extravagant item of expendi- 


come to that later and refer to it in detail if I have occasion to 
do so. 

Mr. HARRIS. I hope the Senator will. 

Mr. ALLISON. In order that the Senate may not be misled, 
I will state that the national-bank fund was $55,000,000 and not 
$64,000,000. 

Mr. HARRIS. Were there not $64,000,000 deposited by na- 
tional banks for the redemption of their outstanding notes within 
the period referred to? 

Mr. ALLISON. Not paid. : 

Mr. HARRIS. Sixty-four million dollars was deposited in the 
Treasury for that purpose. I do not know how much of that 
amount was redeemed or how much was not redeemed. 

Mr. ALLISON. Under the act of 1890—and I may as well al- 
lude to it now—there were 855,000, 000 deposited for the redemp- 
tion of national-bank notes, which were covered into the Treas- 
ury, and it was also provided that all the current deposits should 
go into the Treasury from time to time. : 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from Iowa allow me to in- 
terrupt him at that point? 

Mr. ALLISON. Yes. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I merely desire to say what is true, and what 
every man who is acquainted with the situation of the Treasury 
Department knows to be true, and from which an inference to 
the contrary might be drawn by the statement made yesterday 
by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] and to-day by the 
Senator from Tennessee | Mr. ]; and that is, the fact is 
that that money, although deposited by national banks to retire 
their circulation, had never been held as a separate fund by any 
Secretary of the Treasury, but has become mingled with the 
other funds in the Treasury and has been paid out and used as 
any other money in the Treasury. 

Mr. HARRIS. If the Senator from Iowa will allow me, I am 
very glad to have the statement of the Senator from Rhode 
Island that that fund goes into the general Treasury account. I 
wanted it accounted for. It is a special fund for a special pur- 
pose, and it can not be dealt with in any other point of view. 

Mr. ALLISON. Of that fund of $55,000,000, $43,000,000 was 
redeemed within the next two fiscal years by the Treasury. IU 
will say in response to the point sought to be made by the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee, that the surplus of $24,000,000 of the na- 
tional bank fund deposit, so called, cut a very small and insig- 
nificant figure. 

Mr. President, I wish to call the attention of the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] to the statement made by him yester- 
day, that it was because of the legislation of the Republican 

arty during the period from 1889 to 1893 that the Treasury is 
5 the condition it is to-day. What was that legislation requir- 
ing additional expenditures? The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
GORMAN] yesterday arrayed a very large total. I have not the 
figures before me, and I regret that the Senator’s remarks are 
not in the RECORD this morning; but he arrayed a large totalof 
increase in appropriations between 1889 and 1893. What were 
they? What was in them that should move the Senator from 
Tahaan to call these expenditures wasteful and extravagant? 
Pensions. During the four years from 1885 to 1889 the pension 
appropriations were $320,486,400; during the years 1890 to 1893, 
inclusive, they were $532,500,133.69. So, of the great amount 
mentioned by the Senator from Maryland yesterday, $212,000,- 
000 arise from the fact that the old pensioners of the Republic 
have had their claims allowed and additional allowances granted 
under the act of 1890. 

Does the Senator from Indiana denounce that as a profligate 
and wasteful expenditure of money? Certainly he does not; and 

et he makes that broad general statement with a view of show- 

g the virtue of the Democracy in 1889 and the want of it inthe 
Republican party in 1893. There is $212,000,000 of the $315,000,- 
000, which I believe was the amount stated by the Senator from 
Maryland yesterday. 

Let me take another item—and I am not going into these 
items at large. The expenditures for the Post-Office Depart- 
ment during the years 1836-1889, inclusive, were$224,651,736, and 
during 1890-1893, inclusive, they were $297,071,543.61, or an in- 
crease of $72,419,807.61 in four years. 

No one knows better than the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
VILAS] that these appropriations increase year by year at the 
rate of about 10 per cent. Hence it is that we find, on looking 
into our Book of Estimates, that the Postmaster-General of the 
present Administration, with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, estimates the cost of that Department this year at 
$90,000,000, an increase, and a large increase, over any expendi- 
ture we have hitherto had respecting the postal service. 

So I might go over these items one by one, and I think if I 
were to put the Senator from Indiana or the Senator from Mary- 


ture amounting to any considerable sum during the years 1890- 
1893, inclusive. 

It is an easy thing, Mr. President, to make declamation about 
extravagant and wasteful expenditures, but it is not so easy for 
a Senator to stand upon his feet and tell us wherein that waste- 
ful expenditure occurred, and when the opportunity offers I 
shall be glad to have any Senator on the other side of the Cham- 
ber rise in his place and say wherein the Republican party dur- 
ing the years I have named passed Sergent appropriations 
and indulged in a wasteful expenditure ae lic money. 

Will the Senator from Louisiana Mr. WHITE] say that the im- 
position in the way of a bounty, which is a charge upon the Treas- 
ury, as a substitute for a sugar duty, is a wasteful and extrava- 
gant expenditure of public money? Yet thatrepresents anitem 
of some $10,090,000 in this year’s estimate. 

Mr, WHITE of Louisiana. If the Senator from Iowa will 
permit me to answer his question, the Senator from Louisiana 
does think that the taking off the revenue duty from sugar and 
putting on the bounty was a wasteful and extravagant expendi- 
ture of public money. 

Mr. ALLISON, That was not the question I asked the Sen- 


ator. ; 

oe OTUS; What was the question the Senator from Iowa 
asked? 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator from Louisiana will pardon me 
if I call his attention to the fact that I was not disc the 
tariff at all. I was merely asking him if his people, the tariff 
duty being off sugar, regarded the expenditure necessary to pay 
the bounty as a wasteful expenditure? 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Ican not separate the two acts. 
The Senator puts me a question in which the two are insepara- 
bly and necessarily blended. The Senator from Louisiana 
thinks, as did those who represented that State on this floor 
when that measure was passed, that it was a wrong against the 
Treasury and a wrong against the revenue system of the Gov- 
ernment, and the quicker it is undone the better. 

Mr. HARRIS. If the Senatorfrom Iowa will allow me, I wish 
to supplement the statement of the Senator from Louisiana by 
saying that I have regarded the sugar bounty from the begin- 
ning, and re it to-day, as an outrage and a wrong. 

r ALLISON. I have no doubt of it. 

Mr. HARRIS. Iam glad the Senator has no doubtofit. If 
it be proper to ar a duty upon the importation of sugar, I am 
ready to vote it. I am fora tariff for revenue, but I am not for 
s tariff to protect or benefit any particular class or any particu- 

ar persons. 

r. ALLISON. Idid not mean, Mr. President, to be drawn 
into a discussion of the tariff question, and I do not mean to be 
so drawn now in any observations I may make at this moment, 
Whatever may be said by the Senator from Tennessee and by 
the Senator from Louisiana, who does not say, disconnected from 
atariff duty, what he knows, whichis that the people of Louisiana 
are in favor of that bounty in the absence of a duty; and the in- 
dignation which has come up from Louisiana because a Demo- 
cratic House of Representatives, with a diminished amount of 
revenue, continued that bounty for nine years has not failed to 
reach the ear of the Senator from Louisiana. 

I repeat that the $10,000,000 we are paying as a bounty to the 
producers of sugar in the South and in the West, whether from 
cane or from beets, is a measure which has not been publicly de- 
nounced in either House of Congress; and when the Democrats 
had the power, as they had during the last Congress, when the 
secured a majority in the House of Representatives, no proposi- 
tion came from that House and no proposition came into the 
Senate from any Senator that the bounty should not be epee 
priated for and paid by the Treasury of the United States. ir 
silence for three years upon this question is to me, at least, proof 
that they favor this bounty unless they can secure a protective 
duty on the sugar produced from cane and from beets. 

It is not in the pathway of Senators who rise here and denounce 
this bounty to talk about a revenue duty on sugar, when we know 
and they know that whatever gan! is placed upon sugar in the 
bill which is soon to reach us, will be a duty protective in its 
character and intended to protect them pro tanto to the extent 
of the duty whatever it may be. 

So if we examine these appropriations i and large and the 
expenditures during these four years we shall find that they are 
expenditures which were in the line of the policy of both the great 
political parties, if I may except pensions alone, and that not 
one of these 5 has met with public criticism on the 
floor of this Chamber by any Democrat when criticism was 
proper respecting them. 

It was said here yesterday that from 1889 to 1891 the Repub- 
licans had both Houses of Congress and the Presidency as well, 
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and that then, for the first time, we reached a billion dollars in 
our appropriation for two years. But the Democrats had the 
next House of Representatives, and they inereased abe peed 
tions, variously stated at from fifteen to forty million do! 
Why did they increase appropriations if they were unjust ap- 
iations? Did they do so shaping they said we put upon the 
statute books laws which compelled them to do it? What laws? 
If you exespt the sugar bounty, you can not name a single stat- 
ute which was passed during e period from 1889 to 1891, which 
any Demoerat will propose to repens and I pause now for a min- 
nute to have that statute pointed out to me. 
Mr. GORMAN. Will the Senator allow me? 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Maryland? f 
Mr. GORMAN. ido not wish to interrupt the Senator. 
Mr. ALLISON. Iyield, It is no interruption at all. 
Mr.GORMAN. The statement I made was that appropria- 
tions had been made and that contracts had been entered into 
for the construction of the Navy, for the improvement of rivers 
and harbors, and for the construction of public buildings,which 
made it impossible to reduce those 8 
Mr. ALLISON. I did not know that the Senator from Mary- 
land yesterday was alluding to rivers and harbors and that class 
of appropriations. The Senator from Maryland must remem- 
ber that we-sat here, and that some of us stood here two years 
ago, endeavoring to secure a reduction of this class of expendi- 
tures on a bill which came to us from the House of Nr 
loaded down with contracts amounting to 831, 000, 000 beyond 
what we thought ought to be done; and this was done by a Dem- 
ocratic House of Representatives. The bill came here from the 
House of Representatives covering $66,000,000, including the 
authorized contracts, and the Senator will remember that those 
contracts were not put in the bill by the Republican Senate. 
They were put on in a Democratic House of Representatives. 
The small provisions as to contracts which were put in the bills 
from 1889 to 1891 were infinitesimal compared with those of the 
Democratic House of Representatives of two years ago. 
Where were these contracts? I am sorry I do not happen to 
see the Senators from Texas in theirseats. The provisionabout 
contracts respecting rivers and harbors began with the Senator 
who sits next to the Senator from Tennessee. The Senator from 
Texas [Mr. COKE] brought in here a bill providing for an ex- 
penditure of $6,000,000 for the improvement of the harbor at 
Galveston, at the rate of a million a year. That was the begin- 
ning of the system which has grown up, I admit, until it has be- 
come rather an abuse of allowing contracts for riversand harbors 
to be made in advance of appropriations. Under the leadershi 
of the Senator from Texas we passed in the Senate a bill whic 
was d through the other House -I am not sure whether the 
bill originated in the other House or in this—authorizing an ex- 
paan of $6,000,000 for the harbor at Galveston, and we have 
n called on every year since to make that appropriation be- 
cause the contract required it to be done. 
Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator allow me? 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Tennessee? 
Mr. ALLISON. Yes, sir; I yield to the Senator. 
Mr. HARRIS. The Republican party was in the majority 
and approved the various contracts which compelled appropria- 
tions at later days. Does the Senator seek to shrink from the 


responsibility of having so approved them? é 
Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, I shrink from no responsibil- 
ity respecting them; but we do not want to be lectu by the 


other side, who are equally responsible, charging the Republi- 
can party with doing these things, when they have done them 
themselves. 

Mr. SQUIRE. May I interrupt the Senator a moment? 

Mr. ALLISON, Yes, sir. 

Mr. SQUIRE. May Lask if the Senator will explain whether 
it was not for the purpose of ter economy in the public 
works and in order that they might be done more cheaply by 
being extended over a series of years for continuous improve- 
ments that the contracts referred to were authorized,and not 
for the purpose of simply authorizing a large expenditure? 

Mr. ALLISON. I am not eriticising the contracts. Iam only 
criticising the people who make these contracts the excuse for 
denunciation; that is all. 

I remember very well—and I hope I am not going too far into 
the Southwest when I deal with that—with what absolute per- 
sistency we have been importuned in the last two are to spend 
nearly $20,000,000 in the Cherokee Outlet. I fought one of these 
measures here for a whole Gay agota the power ing from the 
neighborhood of that Cherokee Outlet, because I thought it was 
an unjust appropriation of money, and this very last year we en- 
tered into a contract, if I may use that word, with the Cherokees 
for the Cherokee Strip, covering $8,000,000, and yet now, when 


we have a eted Treasury, and when we are in grief, Sena- 
tors on the other side want to make us responsible for that grief 
because we have allowed appropriations to be made for contracts 
which met their ua Baar and which were projected by them. 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to ask the Senator a question, 
with his permission. 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly. - 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator speaks of the Cherokee Outlet 
country expenditure. Is not the expenditure for that pu 
to 5 to the Government in the sale of lands, and with a 

rofit? 

Mr. ALLISON. Undoubtedly, but it is counted in these great 
arraignments; it is counted by the Senator from Maryland, and 
it is counted by the Senator from Indiana in his holy horror at 
our Sipetek, eag 

Mr. B Y. Will the Senator from Iowa permit me to in- 
terrupt him? 

Mr. ALLISON. 8 ~ 

Mr. BERRY. The Cherokee Strip has not yet been paid for. 
The bonds were issued and guaranteed by the Government, but 
no mono Baa been taken out of the Treasury on that account. 

Mr. ISON. I thank the Senator for that interruption, 
because it makes the injustice of counting these things so much 
the worse. Itseems the Cherokee Strip has not been paid for, 
and yet that is counted as part of our extravagance. 

Mr. BERRY. The Senator is talking about the money which 
disappeared from the Treasury and accounting for the manner 
in which it was expended, and he treats this as a of the 
amount which is gone; it was in the Treasury when Mr. Cleve- 
land went out of office. That is a charge against the Govern- 
ment which has not yet been pai 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, I did not intend to go into 
these ae and large, and have only done so because the 
Senator from my eet r. GORMAN] yesterday and the Sena- 
tor from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] owing him undertook to 
charge upon the Republican party the responsibility of the 
present condition of the Treasury. 

Mr. GORMAN. The Senator, I know, does not wish to do me 
any injustice in that matter. 

Mr. ALLISON, Ishall not intentionally, of course. 

Mr. GORMAN. I kndw the Senator will not. 

The whole point of the controversy yesterday, and the point I 
tried tomake, was as to the statement of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], that the depleted condition of 
the Treasury, its practical bankruptcy, which rendered neces- 
sary, in the opinion of the Treasury Department and in the opin- 
ion of the Senator from Ohio, the issuing of $50,000,000 of bonds, 
was caused by the attitude of the Democratic party in threaten- 
ing to reduce the revenues. I stated and tried to demonstrate 
and I think I did, that there was not sufficient revenue produced 
by the laws, for which the Republican party alone was respon- 
sible, to meet the demands upon the Treasury and pay the va- 
rious appropriations made by Congress by $300,000,000. That 
was my statement. I did not go into a criticism of the details of 
those appropriations. I did not think that was necessary, for I 
had on a former occasion frankly admitted that pry tated wW- 
ing, and Brewing probably in spite of the efforts of both sides of 
the Chamber. But [resented the statement of the Senator from 
Ohio that we were responsible for the present condition, and 
tried to prove that his statement was 5 upon facts. 

Mr. ISON. Mr. President, the Senator states that these 
appropriations and the revenue laws in connection with them 
have created a deficit, if you please, of $300,000,000. Thatstate- 
ment can not be maintained. There is no deficit, and there was 
no deficit up to the Ist day of July, 1893, if you exclude the sink- 
ing fund. If you leave that out of consideration, the revenues 
up to the Ist of J aly, 1893, would pay the expenditures up to that 
date, exclusive of the sinking fund, and, in my opinion, pay the 
appropriations from year to year, as required bythe very con- 
tracts under consideration. Of course that depends upon the 
revenues received from year to year under our customs and in- 
ternal-revenue laws. 

In the fiscal year 1893, which is closed, we received in tariff 
duties from the McKinley law, socalled, $203,000,000, an increase, 
as I remember, of nearly $29,000,000 over the year before; and 
we had aright to suppose but for this trouble—and Iam not say- 
ing whether it be free trade or what not—but for this new re- 
vision of the tariff we had a right to suppos that the revenues 
of 1893 would have been increased in 1894. We received from 
internal taxes 8161, 000, 000 in addition. Our postal receipts were 
going on increasing, until they came very near paying the paa 
expenditures. So, with fair economy, I submit to my nd 
from Maryland—and no one knows better than he about all these 
affairs—these revenues, if they had not been disturbed, would 
have substantially cared for expenditures of our Govern: 
ment. 


1894. 
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Z agree with those who have stated here and elsewhere that 
if, in addition to this, we are to maintain our paper money at 
par in gold coin and make our greenbacks convertible at the 
will of the holder into gold coin, the reserve we have now is not 
large enough for that purpose. We may bandy the words here 
and there ubout what it is which creates this deficiency; but I 
agree with the Senator from Oregon Mr. DOLPH], who spoke a 
moment ago, that there can be nothing plainer than that the 
diminution of our revenues comes from the fact that the Demo- 
cratic party now proposes to upturn the policy of this Govern- 
ment for thirty years, not many to change the rates of duties, 
making some higher and some lower, but they propose to re- 
verse the policy of thirty years under which we have grown so 
strong and great, and by that reversal they have for the time 
being so disturbed our internal and foreign trade as in the very 
nature of things for a year we shall not have revenue enough 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator allow me? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from ‘Tennessee? 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRIS. I wish to suggest to the Senator that under 
the so-called McKinley law his party have raised the import 
duties so high that they have prevented the importation of a 
great many 1 and those which they have allowed to be im- 
ported were handicapped by immense, unjust, unreasonable, and 
absurd duties. 

I want to say to the Senator that I favor a tariff bill which 
will allow reasonable importations upon a strictly revenue basis. 
I utterly deny the power of Congress to levy taxation beyond 
the necessities of the Government. Taxation can be imposed to 
raise the revenues necessary to support this Government, but 
whenever they go beyond that it is a usurpation and a wrong 
which youhavenorighttoexercise. When we reduce the duties 
on importations to the revenue standard we shall have revenue 
ample and sufficient, and more than sufficient to meet the neces- 
sities of this Government. 

Mr. ALLISON. I knew, of course, that my friend from Ten- 
nessee indorsed the Democratic platform of a *‘ tariff for revenue 
only;” but I am afraid he has not read the bill which is about to 
pass in the House of Representatives. 

Mr. HARRIS. I want to say to the Senator from Iowa that 
no matter what bill I may have read, when the question comes 
here I shall consider it, and I shall act upon it upon the principle 
of a tariif for revenue only. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, I do not wish to discuss a bill 
which is not before us, or one which is in the mind of the honor- 
able Senator from Tennessee; but I want to call his attention to 
the fact that the McKinley law, which he now calls a prohibi- 
tory act, yielded revenue to the Government for the year ending 
on the Ist of July last of $203,000,000 in round numbers. 

Mr. HARRIS. But not sufficient to meet the necessities of 
the Government. 

Mr. ALLISON. Yes, sir; ample to do so, supplemented by 
our present internal revenue. That being true. it is also true 
that the year before it yielded some 829, 000, 000 less, and we have 
aright to suppose that, if it remained undisturbed, it would yield 
more during this year. 

Another fact to which I will call the Senator’s attention is 
that during these three years our foreign trade—of course not 
up to the present moment—constantly increased both as respects 
our imports and our exports. But we shall have an opportunity 
to discuss a tariff for revenue only and every other detail of the 
tariff later on. 

Iwas only at this moment calling attention to the situation as 
respects our expenditures for the last three years. My friend 
from Maryland included in his statement of the expenditures 
the direct tax, which we refunded, all the expenditures for the 
Chicago Exposition and all the contracts, some of which my 
friend from Arkansas [Mr. BERRY] tells me have not been paid; 
and notwithstanding all these expenditures, there was a surplus 
on the Ist day of July, 1893, as shown by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

I know how difficult it is to make estimates in the face of the 
present conditions. I believe that the disturbance of our trade 
at home and abroad has diminished our revenues greatly, and 

et I think none of us appreciate how greatly; certainly the 
retary of the Treasury did not. How can the Senator from 
Indiana and the Senator from Maryland stand up here and say 
that these diminishing revenues came from expenditures made 
under Republican Administrations? TheSecretary of the Treas- 
ury himself on the loth day of December last presented his an- 
nual report, which I have here before me. 

In that report he made a careful estimate of the revenues, a 
very careful estimate, and estimated that there would be a defi- 
ciency of $28,000,000 on the Ist day of July of this year. Yet 
within three weeks of that time, or certainly within a month 


after that time, the same Secretary of the Treasury came before 

the Finance Committee and stated and afterwards wrote the 

committee a letter, saying that, instead of a deficiency of $28,- 

000,000, there would be a deficiency of $78,009,000; in other words, 

within a 9 — month he ſound the revenues so rapidly dimin- 
t 


ge that he revised his statement of $28,000,000 and made it 
„000,000. 

Mr. HARRIS. I do not see the Senator from Indiana or the 
-Senator from Maryland in their seats; but under a tariff which 
prohibits the introduetiogof ae amounts of importations, how 
is it possible to estimate what the income of the Government 
will be from that source? Under the McKinley law avery large 
number of articles are taxed so heavily that they can not be im- 
ag at all. and but a very small number may be imported un- 

er the provisions of that law. I do not undertake to answer for 
the Senators to whom the Senator from Iowa refers, but I do 
undertake to say that under a prohibitory tariff, which the Mo- 
Kinley law very largely is, you are reducing revenues, you are 
refusing to receive revenues, because you prohibit importations. 
Under a lower tariff you would receive a very much larger 
amount of revenue. 

Mr. ALLISON. I did not intend to enter into a discussion of 
that question to-day. 

Mr. HARRIS. I thought the Senator was exactly on that 

uestion. 
. Mr. ALLISON. I only wanted to call attention to the defects 
and inaccuracies of the statements made yesterday by the Sena- 
tor from Maryland and the Senator from Indiana. This is all I 
desire to say. 

Mr. DUBOIS. Mr. President, it is not surprising that the 
proposition is brought to our attention to issue new bonds. It 
is something which we all expected. During the entire discus- 
sion of the silver bill, when the effort was being made to repeal 
the Sherman act, it was an open secret that a partof the scheme 
was to issue gold bondsafter the repealof the Sherman act. We 
all understood that. It was stated on this floor time and time 
again, and the leading metropolitan papers were advocating at 
one and the same time the repeal of the Sherman actand an issue 
of gold bonds. The only nigel np part is that itcomes to us in 
the shape in which it does, e supposed that Congress would 
be called upon to authorize the issue of these bonds. 

I recall the last speech I made on the silver bill, when I said 
to the Senate that, in my judgment, misery and want and idle 
men would be the result of the e of the bill for the re 
of the Sherman act, and that when the time came yon could not - 
supply the deficiency of money by borrowing gold by issuing 
bonds, and that you could not lay the distress of the country on 
the tariff act or anything else. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] during the dis- 
cussion of the silver bill repeatedly stated that other financial 
legislation would follow the repeal of the Sherman act. He 
stated that on the floor of the Senate in the presence of all 
Senators, and you will all recall it. Yesterday he stood up in 
the presence of the same Senate and stated that not only will 
there not be any other financial legislation—for that is what his 
statement means—but that the Secretary of the Treasury has 
the power to borrow money, to sell gold bonds, and to use the 
gold for any purpose which he sees fit; that he is not limited at 
all, except as to the general welfare of the country, and that he 
himself is to be the judge as to how he shall expend the money. 
It is a most astounding proposition, and is one that the peop 
of this country will not sustain. They are very careful about 
their credit. and the ordinary individual 8 the affairs of 
the Government as he does his own private affairs. He would 
much sooner pay his debts than to contract them. 

I, like my friend from Colorado [Mr. TELLER], am a Repub- 
lican and a protectionist. I differ with him in this, that I am a 
very strong Republican and a very strong protectionist. It is 
seldom that I differ with my friend, the Senator from Colorado, 
but when he says he won a Republican and a protectionist ina 
modified degree, I must differ with him. I do not believe, how- 
ever, that the repeal of the McKinley act or the substitution 
of the Wilson tariff bill for it will relieve the situation in this 
country, nor do I believe if the McKinley act is retained it will 
relieve the situation. You must get back again to sound finan- 
cial legislation. 

When you repealed the Sherman act you stopped the coinage 
of three to four million dollars of silver money a month, money 
which has been used in this country from its Leis nape you 
struck it down; and now you undertake, through an arbitrary 
exercise of power on the part of the Secre of the n 
to supply the money which the country s by borrowing it. 
If for one moment Senators on the other side of the Chamber 


think that the poopie of this country will sustain such action, in 
ar judgment they do not read them aright. 
am in favor of the substitute which Ihave offered to the pend- 
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ing resolution, which is almost indentically the same as the resolu- 
tion which has been reported favorably from the Committee on 
the Judiciary. I am in favor of it for the reason that I think the 
Secretary of the Treasury has the power to sell bonds in order 
to keep up the reserve for the redemption of legal-tender notes. 
I think he has that power under the act of 1875, and therefore I 
can not vote for the resolution offered by the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. STEWART], which says that the Secretary has not 
that power; but I think it would be a most dangerous precedent 
to allow him to sell bonds and use the money for any other pur- 
poses than those specified in the act of 1875. 

Mr. HARRIS. I wish to ask the Senator from Idaho what 
action he desires in regard to the substitute offered by him? 

Mr. DUBOIS. I have offered a substitute which confines the 
Secretary of the Treasury to the act of 1875 as to the use of 
money which he gets from the sale of bonds. 

Mr. HARRIS. I do not see the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee here, and I am not willing that any action shall be taken 
in his absence in respect to any such question. 

Mr. DUBOIS. Iam not expecting a vote to-night, I will say 
to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President, the question presented in the res- 
olution now before the Senate is one which every Senator, in my 
jndemens, is required to consider very carefully. The Senate 

not only a trustee for the execution of the powers of the Gov- 
ernment and their preservation for the people of this genera- 
tion. but it is also a trustee of those powers for all coming gen- 
erations; and while I would yield to no one in respect for the 
present Secretary of the Treasury, or in confidence in his wise 
and patriotic exercise of the great powers of his office, it would 
be a very grave question for consideration, if the law were 
doubtful, whether or not the power to borrow money upon the 
public credit, the credit of the ple of the United States, 
should be reposed in the hands of any man, however great or 
however wise and prudent he might be. 

In my judgment, such a power is destructive of the sovereignty 
of the people; it is a fatal blow to free institutions to recognize, 
whether it be a President or not, whether it be the requirement 
of a statute or not, a power in any official of any Executive De- 
partment of this Government to use, in his discretion, for a 
peviod of years, the power to borrow money upon the credit of 
the United States. 

The Congress of the United States, by the Constitution of the 
Government, the organic law, has conferred upon it exclusively 
this power: 

2 Congress shall have power to borrow money on the credit ot the United 
tates. 

Does Congress borrow money on the credit of the United 
States when it says to an executive officer, ‘‘ You shall have 
for twenty-five or thirty years, in your discretion, the power to 
sell bonds,” which is to borrow money on the credit of the United 
States? Is that the exercise of power by Congress? Supposing 
there was such a statute, can Congress delegate that power for 
a term of years to the discretion of any executive officer? 

Mr. President, that is against the very nature and structure 
of this Government. The people are sovereign, and if any exe- 
cutive officer possesses the unlimited power in his discretion to use 
the public credit of the United States, he is theabsolute and su- 
preme master of the people. It is the source of endless wealth; 
the temptations to human virtue are too great; it opens the path- 
way to the broadest ambitions; it takes the resources of 70,- 
000,000, soon to be 100,000,000 people, and by an act of Congress 
transfers the power of the people’s representatives to another, an 
executive officer not responsible to the people, and with power 
to corrupt that department of the legislative power which im- 

hes for e official of this Government. 


The first proposition in this discussion is, shall the act of 1875 
be . in harmony with and subject to this provision of 
the Constitution and its expressions, so that this provision 


ol the Constitution shall be preserved unimpaired, and this 
power shall rest in Congress entirely? 

It is clear, Mr. President, that there can be no continuing 
power given to any department, or any officer of this Govern- 
ment, to borrow money on the credit of the United States. It 
must be for the specific occasion; it must be strictly limited; it 
must not pass beyond the power of Congress specifying the pre- 
cise amount to be borrowed, and the manner in which it shall 
be done and the extent of the loan. 

Let us examine the law under which this power is claimed. 
The act of January 14, 1875, provides that national banking as- 
sociations may issue their notes, the only limit being that such 
issue shall not exceed 80 per cent of the bonds of the United 
States which may be lawfully received in exchange for these 
notes and $300, 000,000 of legal-tender Treasury notes, which 
shall be the limit of the reduction of that species of currency. 
Tt goes on to provide that— 

On and after the ist day of January, A. D. 1879, the Secretary of the Treas- 
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ury shall redeem, in coin, the United States legal-tender notes then out- 
Standing. * a oe 


What does that mean? On and and after the Ist day of Jan- 
uary, 1879, the Secretary of the Treasury shall redeem the out- 
standing legal-tender Treasury notes then outstanding.” Why 
is the word “then” put in? The statute evidently refers to some 

riod of time; but the statute is drawn in such doubtful and am- 

iguous phrases, that it goes on to say that the Secretary shall 
redeem the Treasury notes then outstanding upon their presenta- 
tion in sums of not less than $50 at the subtreasury in New York. 
15 is sought to put the interpretation on that act that it is for all 
ime. 

„And whenever ”—* then“ means whenever there shall 
be a presentation at the subtreasury in New York of these notes 
in sums of not less than $50. 

Is that a correct interpretation of this act? The criticism 
upon the word redeem” will have to be aided by an examina- 
tion of the use of that term in otherstatutes. In the other stat- 
utes of the United States we find the word used in company with, 
and as apars and parcel of, the act of retirement 8 cancella- 
tion. e find that to be the legitimate and ordinary meaning 
of the word; but assuming that it is not, that the a of the 
law, which is the greatest extent of concession thatcan be made— 
that the K of the law was that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury should redeem the whole amount of the legal-tender Treas- 
ury notes then outstanding—assuming that to be so, where isthe 
power to be found to continue this for a hundred years? 

Is it to be expressed and assumed, this continuing power in 
the Secretary of the Treasury, to redeem the amounts then out- 
standing, not one note, but the entire amount of the $300,000,- 
000? The purpose of this statute beyond a question was the re- 
sumption of specie payments after 1879, and at that time, and 
within a reasonable and practical period of time, to substitute 
coin for the entire amount of the Treasury notes then outstand- 
ing. But here is another limitation as we go on in this statute: 

And to enable the Secretary of the Treasury— 

To do what? 

to redeem the 3800, 000,000 of legal-tender Treasury notes. 


Is that the language of the statute under which an executive 
officer of this Government is to borrow money in his discretion 
as to amount, as to time, as to purpose? Is that the language of 
the statute? The language is— 

8 Ae and provide for the redemption in this act authorized or re- 


Now what is he authorized to do? To pre and provide for 
that redemption of the total amount, the entire amount, in coin 
and of the legal-tender Treasury notes then outstanding. 

How is he to prepare and provide for it? He is to provide for 
it by using— 
any surplus revenues, from time to time, in the Tri 
appropriated, and to 28 sell, and aiiepoes Of at not lean taba cae mone 
either of the descriptions of bonds of the United States describedin the act 
of Congress a 5 1 5 July 14,1870, „ „ „ tothe extent necessary to carry 
suis act into full effect, and to use the proceeds thereof for the purposes 

Jo the extent necessary to carry this act into effect.” What 
is thatextent? To ređeem, cancel, retire with coin the entire 
amount of the Treasury notes then outstanding. Now, Mr. 
President, what do we find? We find that two years after 
that period of time in the statute of 1878, it is provided: 

It shall no be lawful for the Secretary of the Treasury or other officer 
a him to cancel or retire any more of the United States legal-tender 
notes. 

If it were possible to separate this term of cancellation and re- 
tirement from that of redemption, what would we have? We 
would have to consider where is the necessity and where is the 
extent for the redemption of these notes, for the sale of bonds to 
purchase gold with which to redeem these notes? We would 
have to consider, have any of them been presented; are they be- 
ing presented; is there a want of public confidence in them. 
The Secretary of the Treasury is forbidden tocancel them. He 
is forbidden to retire them. He is required to reissue them. By 
what extent, then, is it necessary that he shall borrow money 
upon the credit of the United States to redeem notes which he 
is forbidden to redeem in the sense of retirement and cancella- 
tion. 

It would seem that there could be no question upon this sub- 
ject, even leaving out of view the paramount obligation of the 
Constitution that Congress alone can borrow money upon the 
credit of the United States. From 1875 until 1894 this author- 
ity is supposed to be dormant in these doubtful and uncertain 
words. hat is the reasonable interpretation of the law in the 


construction of statutes? Is it that in the grants of public fran- 
chises the public powers shall be more widely and broadly con- 
strued in fayor of the grantee of the power, or limited and 
strictly construed? You have then, upon this little word ‘‘ then,” 
contrary to the spirit and purpose of the act, the accustomed ex- 
ercise of the powers of Congress contrary to all the theories of 
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popular Government in the interest of the people to-make a 
construction, to authorize the exercise of this power at all. 
And then you have to declare that the Treasury notes are re- 
quired to be redeemed, although, when redeemed, they can not 
remain redeemed, but must continue to be used under the pledge 
of the Government as a money for the use of the people. 

So, Mr. President, it would seem that there can be no kind of 
doubt or question, I think, in reference to the constructicn of 
this statute. I do not agree with the idea that there is any great 
importance in the proposition the Senator from Iowa[Mr. ALLI- 
SON] has made, that if there is money in the Treasury of the 
United States, and an appropriation of it of equal force to two 
purposes, that there is any very great wrong done in the appropri- 
ation of the money to either of these purposes, and that some 
particular and separate fund marked dollars“ or marked 
pills“ shall be set aside to pay this appropriation and another 
to pay that. Where is the detriment in the use of a fund for 
the payment of an appropriation of equal force and dignity, in- 
stent t of some other fund, although it had been set apart specific- 
ally for that purpose? 

This power, although there is a statute forbidding it, a Secre- 
tary might in timesof emergency exercise. But howabout this 
other claim of a continuous power, funning through a quarter of 
a century, conferred by an act of Congress upon an individual, 
an officer of the Government, for the borrowing of money with- 
out limit, a thousand of millions of dollars, for a purpose and to 
an extent which no one claims exists, or there is any necessity 
for; for the argument of Senators here in regard to this so-called 
reserve has been that it creates a public confidence—not that it 
is necessary for the redemption, but for its influence upon pubiic 
opinion. it so, then let Congress so declare, and at every Con- 
gress let it 8 the money which may be necessary to 
maintain that public confidence. 

For myself, Mr. President, I believe that there is no founda- 
tionforthistheory. I believe that the Government of the United 
States, with its 70,000,000 of people, may issue its credit for five, 
six, seven, ten times the amount of these notes with perfect 
security and that its taxable resources are amply sufficient to 
main them in equal parity, in equality, and for all purposes 
of money with gold and silver, or any other form of money. I 
think the argument is a demonstration on that subject. 

But in reference to the maintenance of this reserve, I wish to 
present some extracts in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD from the 
speech of a great man, who sat for nearly sixteen years with me, 
within two desks of the place where I now stand, a man of sin- 
gularly vigorous intellect, of a great adaptation and accuracy in 
mathematical investigation, in statistical computation and 
knowledge, a man who was devoted to the sovereignty of the 
people and opposed to the creation of aristocracy, and of oli- 
garchy, and of every form in which the powers of this Govern- 
ment of ours are to be diverted from their legitimate use for the 
benefit of all the people and subject to the control of all the peo- 
ple into ministering to the luxury and to the wealth of privileged 
classes of men. I refer to the late Senator from the State of 
Kentucky, the Hon. James B. Beck. 

Here is the opinion of that distinguished Senator in relation 
to the question of this reserve. He says: 


I never have believed there was any necessity for 880.000, 000 of reserve; I 
do not believe it now. It becomes more and more absurd every oy to hear 
about $100,000,000 guarding greenbacks. I do not believe the credit of this 
Government would be impaired one penny if we were to-day to take $50,- 
000,000 or all of that reserve and pay off the 3 per cent bonds with it. 

Whatever may have been thought to be penton’ in 1879 when the resump- 
tion act was an experiment, eight years of experience have shown that the 
Sipe needs no protection. hen we pa off $50,000,000 of 3 per cent 

ds between the Ist day of January and the Ist day of July last, nearly 
240, 000, 000 of them were paid in greenbacks at the request of the men who 
held the bonds. 

When the character of money in which our customs dues were paid at the 

eat port of New York during the month of June was looked into it was 

ound that nearly 82 per cent of all the taxes were paid in greenbacks, al- 
though the law requires coin, and coin alone, for customs dues. The green- 
backs in the Treasury held for the redemption of national-bank notes have 
been increased in the last five months from $30,000,000 to $60,000,000. Every. 
body wants greenbacks; nobody wants to have them redeemed, so that 
there is no sense in holding or hoarding gold for their redemption, far less 
$100,000,000 that costs us $5,000,000 of interest annually, as we paid 5 per cent 
for $6,000,000 of It. and 4} per cent for the balance. But I am not going to 
argue that question now. It will be swept away some day along with the 
other rubbish. 


Now, Mr. President, here twenty years after the passage of 
this act with its doubtful phrases, with its clear limitation for- 
5 that less than 8300, 000,000 of the legal-tender Treasury 
notes then outstanding should be withdrawn from circulation, 
with the confirmatory act of 1878 still further forbidding the re- 
tirement and cancellation, which is all the redemption that is of 
any value or significance, with the fact that these notes are in 
universal use and demand, exchangeable for gold, preferable to 
coin in the ordinary uses of business, it is plain that a power 
can not exist under this act.in the Secretary to borrow money 
on the credit of the United States upon the plea that in the 
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words of the act the power exists to the extent neces to do 
what? What Congress says shall not be done, the substitution 
of coin for these notes, and their cancellation and retirement. 

Mr. President, there is no man who will go further than 
I to support the honorable Secretary of the Tre ; there is 
no one who has a higher opinion of the distinguished man who 
is Secretary of the Treasury and of his capacity both as a finan- 
cier and as a patriotic public servant than I have; but I utterly 
deny the power of any executive officer to borrow money upon 
the credit of the United States, or the power of Congress to au- 
thorize him to do so, except with specific and definite directions 
and limitations authorizing and creating the loan, in every pos- 
sible shape and form of limitation. 

Mr. DOLPH. Will the Senator allow me to present a matter 
that I intended to present when I had the floor, but omitted? A 
distinction is made between the power of the Secretary to sell 
bonds and the power to apply the proceeds of the bonds to the 

ayment of the ordinary expenses of the Government. It must 
ke assumed by those who contend for this poor on the part of 
the Secretary that the bonds are to be sold for the redemption 
of United States notes. Suppose that instead of sixty-five or 
seventy million dollars of the gold reserve fund there were to- 
day two hundred million of gold and the Secretary wanted to 
sell bonds, I ask the Senator whether the same contention could 
not be made; that we must suppose he intended it for the pur- 

of retiring and redeeming Treasury notes? 

Mr. CALL. Certainly, Mr. President, if the statute is to be 
construed as giving him a discretion there is an end of the mat- 
ter. No matter what the purpose is, then it is in his discretion 
to do it. But I hold that the statute is not to that effect. The 
statute limits it as to the extent. Itis true that it allows the 
extent that is necessary, but still it prescribes a rule to him. I 
hold that the statute does not authorize him beyond a reason- 
able period of time for the purpose of redeeming and retiring 
and canceling these notes. 

Again, Mr. President, we are at a period of time now in which 
business is paralyzed. Withanoverflowing production of wealth, 
sufficient to feed in comfortand abundance the 70,000,000 of peo- 

le whoinhabit our country; witha power of invention and manu- 
‘acture sufficient to surround them, with the comforts if not the 
luxuries of life; with abundant means of communication; with 
highways of the most advanced and improved character, yet we 
have universal want and misery in our country, and we have it 
under policies which have existed for years. 

I will not speak in a party sense to-day, but I say the condition 
of the country now is the condemnation of the policies which 
have prevailed in the past, be what party may in control or 
come from what source they may. They have failed to bring 
abundance and comfort widely distributed amongst the | nese 
of this country. The millions of unemployed people to-day at- 
test the entire failure of the public policies which have prevailed 
in our country. It is the obligation of the party that now holds 
the reins of power in this Government to discover the means by 
which the public happiness and the general welfare may be se- 
cured. It does not matter to us what particular part of any 

articular party or what particular set of men are responsible 

or these results. I take it that men of all parties are patriotic. 

I take it that the waves of public opinion originating in the pe- 

cauar circumstances of the times affect the public conduct of 
men. 

But we have a lesson before us, Mr. President. That lesson 
is a condition of the country which demands some change in ex- 
isting policies. Suppose we concede to Senators that itis the 
fear which a change of economic administration and a change 
of policy has imparted to the great leaders of finance, of manu- 
factures, the great property owners of this country, is it nota 
9 7 87 5 condition where 70,000,000 people may be paralyzed 
in their progress and their happiness by an apprehension that 
some change will come to the fortunes of a few hundred thou- 
sand people? That is not a republic; that is not an industrial 
economy which is wise and prudent. If it be true that the 
manufacturing industries of this country are in apprehensioi 
that their business will be diminished or injured, whether in 
tentionally or ignorantly. and they paralyze the whole distribu: 
tion of the products of labor and leave millions of people unem- 
ployed, we should carefully seek for some other condition, some 
other methods of legislation, so that the masses of the people 
may not be placed in such a condition. 

ow, for one, Mr. President, I believe that whatever exigen- 
cies exist in the National Treasury may to-day be met with per- 
fect safety, as Mr. Beck said, by issuing the public credit of the 
United States under the authority of Congress in the shape of 
legal-tender Treasury notes. If you wish to provide, as he said, 
a fund for the redemption, let Congress do it. For myself, with 
him I believe there is no necessity for it. I believe there is ne 
extent (to use the language of the act of 1879) to which it is nec» 
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sessary for the Secretary of the Treasury to 8 of any of the 
bonds of the United States requiring the people to pay interest 
for the purchase of either gold or silver coin to redeem these 


notes. 
The resources of the country are ample and cont within the 
reach of Congress to supply all possible needs of the Treasury 
without increasing the national debt, and it is the duty of Con- 
and of the Democratic party to provide them without de- 
Jay, and thus relieve the country from distress. 
r. VILAS obtained the floor. 


Mr. SQUIRE. I desire to have a private bill put on its pas- 


Ur. STEWART. If the resolution is to go over for to-day, I 
wish to inquire what its status will be. Lask unanimous con- 
sent that it may be considered to-morrow in the morning hour 
immediately after the conclusion of the routine business. Sev- 
eral other Senators have signified a desire to speak upon it. 

Mr. TELLER. Upon the same conditions under which it was 
considered to-day? 

Mr. STEWART. Yes, under the same conditions. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. VILAS. I was recognized, and I wish to submit some ob- 
servations upon the resolution at some convenient tims. If 
the Senate wishes to hear me to-night I can goon now. 

Mr. STEWART. It is too late. The Senator had better 
defer his remarks until to-morrow. 

Mr. VILAS. But so far as to-morrow is concerned, the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER] has given notice 
of his desire to speak on the election bill. 

Mr. STEWART. That bill will not come up until 2 o’clock. 
There will be two hours in the morning, and the Senator will 
have time to be heard then. 

Mr. VILAS. I doubt whether there will be an opportunity 
to-morrow. Perhaps the Senator from New Hampshire wi 
want to take up the election bill earlier, because so much time 
has been consumed on the pending resolution. 

Mr. STEWART. I presume 2 o'clock will be time enough for 
the bill to come up. It is the order as unfinished business for 2 
o'clock. Iask unanimous consent that the pending resolution 
be made the order immediately after the morning business to- 
morrow. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to therequest of 
the Senator from Nevada? The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

HEIRS OF MARTHA A. DEALY,. 


Mr. SQUIRE. Iask unanimous consent to call up a bill and 
t it on its e. Lask the Senate to consider the bill (H. 
483) for the relief of the heirs of Martha A. Dealy, deceased. 

Mr. GORMAN. Let it be read for information. 

Mr. SQUIRE. The chairman of the Committee on Public 
Lands [Mr. BERRY] is present. I understand the bill meets 
with his approval. It was reported favorably by him from that 
committee. 

Mr. BERRY. Let the bill be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be read. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioner of the General Land Office be, 
and is hereby, authorized and directed to allow the heirs of MarthaA. Dealy, 
widow of David Dealy, to enter under the homestead laws, if the said Da- 
vid Dealy when living were qualified to make such entry, the north half of 
the northwest 8 of lots 8 and 4 of section 16, in township 88 north, of 
range 2 east of Willamette meridian, and to allow Younkin, widow of 
Moses Younkin, to enter under the homestead laws, if said Moses Youn- 
kin when li were duly qualified, the north half of the northeast quarter 
and lots of 5and 6 of section 16, in township 88 north, of range 2 east, of Wil- 
lamette meridian, both of said tracts lying in Whatcom County, in the State 
of Washington, and to issue patents to theheirsof the said Martha A. Dealy, 
and to Mary Youkin, for the respective tracts hereby authorized to be 
entered by them, upon their parmy such proof as is uired by existing 
laws and executive tions in compliance with the requirements of 
the homestead laws: That the State of Washington, by the proper 
State officer or officers thereto duly authorized by the laws of said State, 
shall first select, or shall Te willingness to select, according to the 
laws 1 miend selections of other land of equal area, to be taken and held 
by said State in lieu of the land hereby authorized to be entered, and such 
selections shall be a waiver of any right of said State to the land above de- 
scribed as indemnity school lands. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Washington 
‘asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill 
which has been read. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, asin Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MRS. HELEN G. HEINER. 


Mr. QUAY. I ask the unanimous consent of the Senate to 
proceed to the consideration of the bill (S.1427) granting an in- 


crease of pension to Mrs. Helen G. Heiner. A similar bill passed 
the Senate at the last Congress. 

By unanimous consent the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Pensions with amendment, in line 5 be- 
fore the word dollars” to strike out “ fifty ” and insert “forty ;” 
so as to make the bill read: 


Beit enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is here 
authorized and directed to increase and pay a pension of 840 month, i 
lieu- of the pension now received, to Mrs. Helen G. Heiner, widow of the late 
Capt. Robert G. Heiner, now deceased, of Company A, t United States 


Infan and who was formerly first lieutenant ot Company K. Fifty- 
seventh pomi fdo Volunteers, to be subject to the peor isious sal limi- 


tations of the pension laws, from and after the passage of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


SETTLERS ON INDIAN LANDS IN OKLAHOMA. 


Mr. BERRY. I ask unanimous consent to consider House bill 
4859. It is short and will take but a few minutes. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. ALLISON. Let us hear what the bill is. 
rhs VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be read for informa- 

on. 

The Secretary read the bill (H. R. 4859) for the relief of certain 
settlers upon the Iowa Reservation, Oklahoma Territory; and 
by unanimous consent the Senate, as inCommittee of the Whole, 
proceeded to its consideration. 

Mr. BERRY. In line 5, after the word Oklahoma,” I move 
to strike out *‘ restricted to” and to insert in lieu thereof who 
entered; so as to read: 


That e homestead settler on the public lands on the left bank of the 
Deep Fork River in the former Iowa Reservation. in the Territory of Okla- 
homa, who entered less than 100 acres of land, may enter, under the home- 
stead laws, other lands adjoining the land embraced in his original entry 
when such additional lands become subject to entry, which additional entry 
shall not, with the lands originally entered, exceed in the aggregate 160. acres. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GORMAN. I think the Senator from Arkansas ought to 
explain in a few words what the bill is and how much isinvolved 
in it. 

Mr. BERRY. There were two Indian reservations in Okla- 
homa. There was a survey made to lay off the lands. Some of 
the lands were on one side of the Deep Fork River and some 
upon the other. One of the Indian reservations was secured by 
the Government. The ties who entered there and went on 
homesteads, by reason of the fact that the Government did not 
have controlof the other reservation, took in a great many cases 
less than 160 acres. Some of them got 80acres, some of them got 
40 acres, and one man got only 8 acres. 

Now, the other Indian reservation will be opened very soon. 
The Government has acquired title to it. The bill ai pro- 

that where a man got less than 160 acres he may have a 
sufficient amount on the other side, adjoining it, taking out the 
full 160 acres, without moving over to the other side, but resid- 
ing on the land already entered. 

Mr. GORMAN. How much is involved? How many such en- 
tries were made? 

Mr. BERRY. I can not answer the Senator’s question; but 
the bill does not give any one man more than 160 acres, to which 
he is entitled under his homestead settlement. The lands have 
been so surveyed that he will get precisely on the other side the 
land that orms tothe numbers on this side already taken. 
The bill merely gives him his homestead and nothing more, and 
gives him only a preference right to that over and above others. 
The bill is all right. It was unanimously reported by the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and has passed the other House. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. FAULKNER. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 


in executive session the doors were reopened; and (at 5 o'clock 
and 12 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Friday, February 2, 1894, at 12 o'clock m. 
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CONFIRMATIONS. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 30,1894. | Mr. WRA Dock, by unanimous consent, obtained leave of ab- 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 


John T. Lesley, of Florida, to be collector of customs for the 
district of Tampa, in the State of Florida. 


MEMBER MISSOURI RIVER COMMISSION. 


Maj. Charles J. Allen, Corps of Engineers, United States Army, 
to be a member of the Missouri River Commission. 


MEMBER MISSISSIPPI RIVER COMMISSION. 


Lieut. Col. Amos Stickney, Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army. to be a member of the Mississippi River Commission, 


POSTMASTERS. 


Jesse K. Willett, to be postmaster at Wald boro, in the county 
of Lincoln and State of ©; 

William N. Hood, to be postmaster at Washington, in the 
county of Washington and State of Iowa. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
THURSDAY, February 1, 1894. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a, m. Prayer by the Chaplain, 
Rev. E. B. BAGBY. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read. 
The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the Journal as read 
will be approved. 
Mr. LOCKWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I raise the point of no 
uorum. 
= The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York raises the 
point that no quorum is present. The Clerk will call the roll. 
During the call of the roll, 
The SPEAKER said: The Doorkeeper will require the attend- 
ants at the doors of the galleries to see that no more people are 
‘admitted during the proceedings of the House than can be com- 
fortably seated. The crowd at several of the doors is such that 
itis impossible that order may be maintained; and the Chair is 
inclined to think it is hardly safe to have so many assembled in 
the doorways as there are at three or four of the gallery doors. 
The Doorkeeper will require some of the citizens whoare crowded 
in those doorways to give way, so that those who are in the 
Hall may be comfortably seated and that order may be main- 
tained. 
The call of the roll having been concluded, showing the pres- 
ence of 256 members, the Journal as read was approved. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


9 75 5 I move that the House take a recess until 
12 o’clock. 

The SPEAKER. That motion is not in order under the order 
of the House. The special order adopted some weeks ago pro- 
vides the order of business during the pendency of the tariff 
bill, and excludes any motion except those enumerated in that 
order. . 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. Mr. Speaker, a motion to adjourn would 
be in order, I think. 

The SPEAKER. Not until a later stage of the proceedings 
is reached. The Chair will lay before the House several execu- 
tive communications. 

B. L. BROCKWAY. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, transmitting, pursuant to House resolution 
of the 27th u:timo, information relative to the appointment of 
B. L. Brockway to the Naval Academy; which was referred to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


CLAIMS ALLOWED AT TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a list of claims allowed 
bee several accounting officers of the Treasury Department; 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House Senate bills of the 
following titles; which were read twice and referred as stated: 

A bill (S. 1022) for the relief of W. H. L. Pepperell—to the 
Committee on Claims. : 

A bill (S. 1403) to authorize the construction of a bridge across 
the Niobrara River, near the village of Niobrara, Nebr., and 
making an appropriation therefor—to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 


sence for ten days on account of important business. 
COMMITTEE REPORTS. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the committees for re- 


ports. 

The committees were called for reports. A bill of the follow- 
ing title was reported, read a first and second time, and, with the 
accompanying repent ordered to be printed and referred to the 
Calendar named below: A 

SECTION 2455, REVISED STATUTES. 


By Mr. MCRAE, from the Committee on the Public Lands: A 
bill (H. R. 4952) toamend section 2455 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States—to the House Calendar. 


TARIFF. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the special order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Govern- 
ment, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The House will now resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole for the consideration of this bill. The gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. RICHARDSON] will take the chair. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union (Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee 
in the chair), and resumed the consideration of the tariff bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. On yesterday afternoon when the com- 
mittee rose the committee was dividing upon a motion to close 
debate on the ponding amendment. The gentleman from West 
Virginia . WILSON] and the gentleman from New biked ac 
WARNER] were appointed tellers. That vote not having 
concluded, these gentleman will now take their places and the 
vote will be taken. se Gace eee is on the motion to close de- 
bate on the pending ent, i 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. How much time is allowed? 

The CHAIRMAN. The motion is to close debate now. The 
tellers will take their prae, 

The committee divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 179, 
noes none, ` 

33 motion to close debate was agreed to. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. L rise toa parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. The gentle- 
man will, however, suspend until gentlemen in front of the Chair 
take their seats and cease conversation. The Chair can not 
hear the parliamentary inquiry which the gentleman wishes to 
make. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. The e which I desire 
to make, Mr. Chairman, is, Should the Committee of the Whole 
decide by their vote to put a prohibitory a Aa 
that question come up for a yea-and-nay vote 
the bill is reported? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole can not make à decision that will bind the House; but all 
amendments that are adopted to a pending bill in Committee of 
the Whole may be voted upon separately in the House if a sep- 
arate vote is demanded. 

As to whether or not there will be a yea-and-nay vote, will de- 
pend upon whether one-fifth of those present call for it, as pro- 
vided by the Constitution. The Chair will state the parlia- 
mentary status if the committee will be in order. The gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. WILSON] has offered an amendment 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

end paragraph 29, by 8 out * n 
2a and ingerting “twenty-five,” and by Striking out u thirty 7 in Hne Si and 
inserting “thirty-five.” 

The CHAIRMAN. To this amendment the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. TRACEY] has offered an amendment, and the 
vote will first be taken upon the amendment to the amendment, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: ` : 

rr by striking out the word “thirty-five”. and inserting the word 
u or . 

The question being taken, the Chairman announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. TRACEY. I demand a division. The Committee on 
Ways and Means have accepted this amendment, as I understand. 


barley, can 
House when 


The committee divided; and there were—ayes 91, noes 109. 

Mr. TRACEY. Tellers. 

ot were refused, only nine members seconding the de- 
mand. 

Accordingly the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN There is a substitute pending, offered by 
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will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Strike out 20 per cent ad valorem” in lines 23 and 24, and insert 20 cents 
T bushel;” and in lines 24 and 25 strike out 30 per cent ad valorem” and 
rt ‘20 cents per bushel.” 


The CHAIRMAN. To this substitute the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. PICKLER] offers an amendment. The Chair 
understands that this amendment has been printed in the REc- 
ren 1 is the present law, the provisions of the McKinley law, 
so called, e 

— 5 PICKLER. I will be glad to have the amendment re- 


berhe CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment, if 
it is demanded. 

The Clerk began the reading of the amendment. 

Mr. PICKLER. I ask unanimous consent that the reading be 
dispensed with, if the amendment may be printed in the REC- 


ORD. 
The CHAIRMAN. Yes; it will be printed in the RECORD. 
The amendment offered by Mr. PICKLER is as follows: 


Amend Schedule G, agricultural products and provisions, as follows: 
Amend by striking out paragraph 188, page 29 and inserting the following 


as paragraph 188: 

‘Hss. e parE live: Horses and mules, $30 per bead: Provided, That 
horses valued at $150 and over shall pay a duty of 30 per cent ad valorem. 
Cattle, more than 1 year old, $10 per head: 1 year old or less, 52 per head. 
Hogs, 81.50 per head. Serge pee old or more, $1.50 per head; less than 1 

ear old, 75 cents per head. other live animals, not specially provided 
or in this act 20 per cent ad valorem,” 

Amend by striking out paragraphs 189 and 190, on page 29, and inserting 
the Ngan, Boo lieu thereof as paragraph 189: 

“189. Breadstuffs and farinaceous substances: Barley, 30 cents per bushel 
of 48 pounds. Barley malt, 45 cents per bushel RD peers Barley, pearled. 
patent, or hulled, 2 cents per pound. Buckwheat, 15 cents per bushel of 48 
pounds. Corn or maize, 15 cents per bushel of 56 pounds. Corn meal, 20 
cents per bushel of 48 pounds, Macaroni, vermi and all similar prep- 
arations, 2 cents per pound. Oats, 15 cents per bushel. Oatmeal, 1 cent 
per pound. Rice, cleaned,2 cents per pound: uncleaned rice, 1} cents per 
pound; dy, three-quarters of 1 cent per pound; rice flour, rice meal, and 
rice, broken, which will pass through a sieve known commercially as No. 12 
wire sieve, one-fourth of 1 cent A soy Rye, 10 cents pe bushel. Rye 
flour, one-half of 1 cent per po heat, B cents per bushel. Wheat flour, 


© — — 1a Page. 80, h 193, by striking out the word f. 

end line ge P 5 “four” 
and inserting thé vad “ six;” so that the paragraph when so amended shall 
read: 

“ Butter and substitutes therefor, 6 cents per pound.“ 

Amend line 15, page 30, paragraph 104, by s out the words ‘‘twenty- 
five per cent ad valorem ” and insert the words“ cents per pound;” so 
that the paragraph when so amended shall read: 

1 oat n 198, by striking out the word “t d 

Ame e 24, paragra ys e word “two” an 
inserting the Word four;” so that the paragraph when so amended will 


“Hay, H per n 
Amenå line 7, page 31, ph 203, by striking out the word ten“ and 
the word “ twenty-five;’’ so that the paragraph when so amended 


shall read: 
“Potatoes, 25 cents per bushel of 60 pounds.“ 
Amend by adding to B peri, Digs oad 195, page 30, the following words: “ Eggs, 
5 cents per dozen,” and strike eggs from free list. 
Amend by striking out word “two” in paragraph 224, page 34, and insert 
word three;” and strike out of said paragraph the word three“ and in- 
gert word five: so that paragraph when so amended shall read as follows: 


Poultry, 3 cents per pound; dressed, 5 cents per pound.“ 

Amend 12, page 31, agraph 205, by — out the word twenty“ 
and g the word aire: 80 that the paragraph when so amended 
shall read: 


“ 4 ther oil seeds not iall: - 
vided for in this ET cents per bushelot $5 pounds; but no drawback shall 
be allowed on oil cake made from imported seed.” 

The question being taken on the amendment offered by Mr. 
PICKLER, the Chairman announced that the noes seemed to 
have it. 

Mr. PICKLER demanded a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 93, noes 137. 

Accordingly the amendment to the substitute was rejected. 

The question being taken on the substitute of Mr. PAYNE, th 
Chairman announced that the noes seemed to have it. > 

Mr. PAYNE demanded a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 86, noes 143. 

Mr. PAYNE, Tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

The eommittee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
91, noes 108. . 

Accordingly the substitute was rejected. 

Mr. LOC OOD. I desire to offer a substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. A substitute for the amendment proposed 
vy the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means? 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the substitute 
offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Lock woop]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out the words ‘twenty-five gs centum ad valorem” and “ thirty- 
five per centum ad valorem,” and add barley to the free list. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the substitute offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Lock woop]. 


Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I would like to inquire 
whether that substitute is in order under the resolution adopted 
by the House? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman as to 
why it is not in order. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I understood the House had 
just 3 to close all debate and vote on the pending amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HEARD. I rise to a point of order. The confusion is so 
great that we can not hear one word that is being said. 

The CHAIRMAN. That point of order is well taken. The 
Chair has no hesitation in deciding that. Gentlemen will take 
their seats. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chair man, Lask that the pending amend- 
ment be reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will have it reported if gen- 
tlemen will restore order on the floor. Gentlemen desiring to 
converse must retire to the cloakroom, and all visitors will 
please cease conversation. The Clerk will now report the sub- 
stitute which the gentleman desires to offer. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In paragraph 190, page 29, lines 23, 24, and S. strike out the words, twenty- 
five per centum ad valorem,” and “ thirty-five per centum ad valorem,” 
and add barley to the free list. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Is that amendment de- 
batable? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is not. The committee has closed de- 
bate. The question is on the substitute offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Lock woop]. 

The question being taken, the substitute was rejected. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. I have another substitute, Mr. Chairman, 
that I desire to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will send it up and the 
Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In place of 25 per cent ad valorem, insert 10 cents per bushel, and in place 
of 35 per cent ad valorem, insert 20 cents per bushel. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to explain that 
amendment. 

Several MEMBERS. Debate is not in order. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend the amend- 
ment by inserting in place of 10 cents” 18 cents,” and insert - 
ing 28 caua pee bushel on barley malt instead of 20 cents. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question will first be taken on the 
amendment to the substitute. . 

The question being taken, there were—ayes 94, noes 135. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. No quorum. 

TheCHAIRMAN. A quorum has voted. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. I demand tellers. 

Several MEMBERS. Too late. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair had already announced the re- 
sult. The question now is on the amendment of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Lock woop]. 

The question being taken, the Chairman announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. I demand a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 13, noes 169. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. I demand tellers. 

Tellers were refused, only 16 members voting therefor. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment, so as to make the rate 22 cents per bushel on barley and 
32 cents per bushel on barley malt. 

The C MAN. The gentleman will reduce his amend- 
ment to writing and send it to the desk. 

The question being taken on theamendment of Mr. TAWNEY, 
the Chairman declared that the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Lask for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 89, noes 134. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

The CHAIRMAN (during the count by tellers). The tellers 
will sepon the count. The hour has arrived when, under the 
order of the House, the committee must rise and report this bill 
with the amendments and pending amendments to the House. 
[Applause on the Democratic side. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole, said: Mr. Speaker, the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union having had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, provide revenue for the 
Government, and for other pu , under the order of the 
House I now report the bill to the House with sundry N 
ments which have been agreed to by the Committee of the 
Whole. Under the order of the House, I also report that there 
are now pending twoamendments, one offered by the gentleman 
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from West Virginia|Mr. WILSON] to amend paragraph 190, page 
29, lines 23 and 24, by striking out the word twenty“ in line 2. 
and inserting ‘‘twenty-five,” and by striking out the word 
“ thirty ” in line 24 and inserting “thirty-five.” To thisamend- 
ment there is pending an amendment to place the tax on barley 
at 22 cents per bushel and on barley malt at 32 cents per bushel. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee | Mr. RICH- 
ARDSON], Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, reports that they have had under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, provide revenue for 
the Government, and for other purposes, and have directed him 
to report the same back to the Bons with sundry amendments 
agreed to by the Committee of the Whole, and with two pending 
amendments. Under the order of the House, the bill is now 
open for debate for three hours, and the Chair recognizes the 

entleman from Maine [Mr. REED]. [Prolongedapplause on the 
floor and in the galleries.] 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, as the gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. REED] desires to speak longer than the hour allowed by the 
rule, I ask unanimous consent that he be permitted to proceed 
without limit. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I do not ob- 
ject to the request of the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY], 
but as I understand the debate is to be limited to three hours I 
suggest that the time ought to be divided equally between the 
two sides. That would give the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
REED] an hour and a half. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Then I ask consent that the gentleman from 
Maine be permitted to speak for an hour and a half. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, in this debate, which has extended 
over many weeks, one remarkable result has already been 
reached, a result of the deepest importance to this country. 
That result is that the bill before us is odious to both sides of 
the House. Itmeets with favor nowhere, and commands the re- 
spect of neither party. On this side we believe that while it 
pretends to be for protection it does not afford it, and on the 
other side they believe that while it looks towards free trade it 
does not accomplish it. 

Those who will vote against this bill will do so because it 
opens our markets to the destructive competition of foreigners, 
and those who vote for it do it with the reservation that they 
will instantly devote themselves to a new crusade against what- 
ever barriers are left. 

Whatever speeches have been made in defense of the bill on 
the other side, whether by gentlemen who were responsible 
only to their own constituencies or by the gentleman from West 
Virginia, who ought to have been steadied by his sense of re- 
sponsibility to the whole country, have one and all, with but 
rare exceptions, placed their authors uncompromisingly, except 
for temporary. purposes, on the side of unrestricted free trade. 

Itis evident that there is no ground for that hope entertained 
by so many moderate men, that this bill, bad as it is, could be 
a resting- AA where our manufacturing and productive indus- 
tries, such as may survive, can reëstablish themselves and 
have a sure foundation for the future, free from party bickering 
and party strife. Hence, also, there can be no foundation for 
that cry, so insidiously raised, that this bill should be passed at 
once, because uncertainty is worse than any bill can possibly be. 
Were this bill to pass both branches to-day, uncertainty would 
reign just the same. 

This result was inevitable. Although this bill professed to 
open to the manufacturers a new era of prosperity and professed 
to be made in the interest of some of them, the moment it came 
tobe defended on this floor the great bulk of it could not be de- 
fended on any other ground than the principles of free trade. 
Hence, in this discussion, the precise terms of this proposed act 
count for nothing, and we are left to the discussion of the prin- 
ciples which underlie the whole question. That question ma 
not be decided here and now upon these principles, but the ulti- 
mate decision by the people can have no other foundation. 

After this statement it would be entirely natural that a feel- 
ing of weariness should come over this audience, for if anything 
seems to have been discussed until human nature can bear it no 
more it is the tariff. Nevertheless the fact that the subject is 
still before the people shows that the last word has not yet been 
said, and that the subject has not yet been exhausted or under- 
stood. 

The history of protection has been most remarkable. Fifty 
years ago the question seemed to be closed. Great Britain had 
adopted free trade, the United States had atarted in the same 
direction, and the whole world seemed about to follow. To-day 
the entire situation seems to be reversed. The whole civilized 
world except Great Britain has become protectionist, and the 
very year last past has witnessed the desertion of English 
principles by the last English colony which held out. This has 


‘| through a dreadful war which desolate 


been done in defiance of the opinions of every political economist 
in England who wrote prior to 1850, and of most of those who 
have written since. 

When you add to this that the arguments against it have 
seemed so clear and simple that every school boy can compre- 
hend them and every patriot with suitable lungs could fill the 
atmosphere with the catchwords [laughter], the wonder in- 
creases thatin every country it should still flourish and maintain 
its vigor. Ten years ago it wasequally trueatone and thesame 
time that every boy who graduated from college graduated a 
free trader, and that every one of them who afterwards became 
a producer or distributor of our goods became also a protectionist. 

The arguments of the political economist, clear as crystal, do 
not seem to have convinced the world, nor, what is much worse, 
do they seem to have made any substantial progress. On the 
contrary, these economists have taken up the task of tearing 
each other to pieces, so that to-day there is hardly a namable 
important proposition on which they agree, and the more the 
facts of the universe are developed the more confusion seems to 
reign among them. Meanwhile the world has proceeded in its 
own way without much regard for their theories and their wis- 
dom. Ido not mean that studious men have not discovered great 
truthsand had glimpses of still greater, but in the main they have 
only passed from one inaccuracy to another, because they have 
EREET that the whole race is wiser than any man. [Ap- 
plause. 

You and I, Mr. Speaker, can not hope to do much better than 
these famous men, except so far as we view with tolerance what 
great masses of our fellow-men are doing, and assume that they 
are probably right instead of assuming that they are probably 
wrong in matters which so deeply concern them. 

It is often said that the truth is the simplest. That is so, after 

ou understand the truth, but when you do not a lie is far simp- 
er. [Laughter.] When Copernicus discovered the theory of 
the universe it took centuries for men to believe it. The Ptole- 
maic theory was so simple that anybody by using his eyes could 
see that the sun rose in the east and set in the west just like the 
moon, and both in the same way revolved around the earth, and 
to-day most men accept the Copernican theory, not on their own 
understanding, but on the general belief of mankind. 

I shall not therefore, in what I have to say, be able—being, as 
I hope, on the side of truth—to rival the charming simplicity of 
the gentlemen opposite, or like them to compress the universe 
into the nutshell of a speech. I regret this the less because 
I know that many a philosopher has put the world intoa nut- 
shell only to find that the nutshell contained a world in which 
nobody ever lived, or moved, or had his being, and consequently 
a world which was of no human account. 

I shall not attempt to deal much with the metaphysics of this 
discussion or to cite statistics which have no meaning except to 
the student, and so often mislead even him. I shallfor the most 
pari confine myself to large facts, which are known of all or can 

ascertained in the 58 880 possible way. 

Whether the unive sentiment in favor of protection as 
applied to every country is sound or not I do not stop to discuss. 

hether it is best for the United States of America alone con- 
cerns me now, and the first thing I have to say is, that after 
thirty years of protection, undisturbed by any serious menace of 
free trade, up to the very year now last past, this country was 
the greatest and most flourishing nation on the face of this earth. 
[Loud applause on the Republican side.] Moreover, with the 
shadow of this unjustifiable bill resting cold upon it, with mills 
closed, with hundreds of thousands of men unemployed, indus- 
try at astandstill, and prospects before it more gloomy than ever 
marked its history—except once—this country is still the great- 
est and the richest thatthe sun shines on, or ever did shine on. 
[Renewed applause. ] 

During that period of growth which lifted us from a position 
so low that we actually had human slavery within our borders 
to our present conditionof freedomand prosperity, we struggled 

f one-half of the count 
and so strained the resources of the other half, both in money an 
in men, that its impress to-day is visible every year on our tre- 
mendous pension roll, although almost obliterated from our pub- 
lic debt. After the war ceased our prosperity was clouded with 
a six-years’ struggle with a disordered currency and the recon- 
struction of labor and industry in the South. No nation in the 
world’s history ever passed through in so short a time two or- 
deals so trying and so severe. 

In spite of both these misfortunes, not only have we studded 
the country east of the Mississippi all over with mills and work- 
shops, factories and furnaces, covered it with railroads, ex- 
ploited the oil and gas fields of Pennsylvania, Indiana, and Ohio, 
and turned into light, heat, and production the fierce, impris- 
oned energy of a thousand mines of coal, but beyond the Missis- 
sippi, that mighty country which some day will astonish the 
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world with its exceeding riches, we have built four t trans- 
continental lines across the Rocky Mountains, and have driven 
the Dees American desert off the maps and off the face of the 
earth. [Applause.] $ 
Nor have we in any way exhausted the future. This country 
is ten times more capable to-day of further development than it 
was in 1860. Let me state one little item, sample of a thousand. 
Only last year, at Rumford, in my own State, were brought under 
harness waterfalls which will give to the productive energies of 
this country 40,000 horse power for every day in the year. Three 
hundred and fifty thousand just such horse power runs to waste 
every day in New England alone. Whenever our citizens are 
rich enough to employ these great resources my hope is that they 
will be rich enough to consume their products themselves. 

So utterly undisputed and so distinctly visible toevery human 
being in this audience has been our growth and progress, that 
this hasty outline is all that is needed to remind youof one great 
fact, that whatever the future industrial system of this country 
may be, the past system is a splendid monument to that series of 
successful statesmen who found the country bankrupt and dis- 
tracted, and left it first on the list of nations. 

But we must not leave this matter to our own praises. Let 
others speak, and above all the citizens of that land which is 
our great rival, at whose feet American statesmanship in this 
House now sits. 

I have here an article in the Fortnightly Review, wherein Mr. 
J. Stephen Jeans, a British free-trade writer, in December, 1892, 
declares that— s 

mazing d of pros ty, so 
3 S ods of Edmund Burka geien 
alities which in all other cases are apt to heighten and raise the subject, have 
here a tendency to sink it. Fiction Ings after truth, invention is unfruitful, 
and imagination cold and barren.” 

When I read these words I recalled a scene in this House, and 
said how differently men look at the same things! 

Here isa cool-blooded Englishman who, in talking of the not 
unreasonable hopes”—I use his very words—which his country- 
men entertain that the greatest market in the world and prob- 
ably in the world’s history is once again to be found lying at the 
feet of British industry and commerce,” declares that ‘‘America 
has for many years enjoyed an amazing degree of prosperity, so 
much so, indeed,” that he has to use the words of Burke to say 
that he can not even describe it. And yet, in this very Halla 
member of the Committee of Ways and Means, himself a coun- 
tryman of Edmund Burke, and whose wonderful eloquence 
moved this assembly as I never saw it moved before, allowed him- 
self, amid laughter and applause on the Democratic side,” to 
compare this amazing prosperity toa ‘* prolonged debauch,” from 
which the country could rescue itself only by the free use of the 
committee’s dilution of the original beverage. [Laughter.] It 
seems, somehow, almost adesecration to put the facts over against 
the figure of speech. 

Here is a little book of letters of an editor, Mr. Carr, of the Car- 
diff Mail, to his wife. It is full of expréssions of surprise over 
this wonderful country,“ prononcan prosperity,” extent 
and strength of the enormous interests created by the American 
policy of protection.” 

Only last November Mr. W. H. Mitchell, an English lecturer 
fresh from a three months’ visit to our country, addressed the 
Textile Society of Bradford, . He was here in the in- 
terest of trade. Hence what he to say smacks of trade. 

The importance— 


Says he— 


of America as a trade outlet was very obvious. It had 65,000,000 peons who 
spent more money on dress than any other people on the face of the earth. 
Again, in spite of the wonderful development which had taken place, the 
possibilities, he might say the certainties, of future progress were marvel- 
ously illimitable. 

. “Marvelously illimitable.” These were his very words. How 
the mouths of the Textile Society of Bradford must have wa- 
tered as he detailed to them the hopes he had thatsuch fruitage 
yan be lifted to their very lips. e But of that by 
and by. å 

Without further quotation, unnecessary for this audience, for 
whom all that a foreigner can say is buta reminder, it only re- 
mains to ask if all this p rity has been at the expense of the 
laboring man, of those who furnish service whether of brain or 
muscle? If it has been at their expense, for one I say down with 
it. Thelowest depths of the Wilson bill are not half low enough 
for such a civilization. 

That, however, can hardly be so, from the testimony itself. 
“Sixty-five millions of people, who spend more money on dress 
than any other people on earth, and whose ‘‘ certainties” of 

progress in that direction are ‘‘ marvelously illimitable,” have 

— many not been sacrificed to the Moloch of accumulated 
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Editor Carr, already quoted, says this country “is the para- 
dise of the 9 ail the bigotry of a trade can not 
wipe that out. : 

The further my inquiries extend— 

Says he— 
the more convinced I become that the real truth of the matter is that in 
this country a workman earns twice as much as he would in England, and 
the cost of living, except in the matter of rent and clothing, is about the 
same. Even in the matter of clothing the difference is not great, except as 
itis brought about by the general use of much better clothing. 

Says Mr. Francis A. Walker in substance, for I quote only from 
memory, and from a newspaper at that, If the workman of 
America would be content with the meager life beyond seas he 
could save two-thirds of his entire wages.” 

These quotations, also, are only reminders, for you, Mr. 
Speaker, and all who hear me, know that the American who 
has been long enough here to know his opportunities has found 
the best place for wages in the world. 

Lest anyone might doubt the condition of our laborer, and 
knowing that to many men the declaration of a tariff reformer 
imports absolute verity, I cite my eloquent associate on the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from New York. It is not from his speech 
on the tariff, but from the speech made while the Democracy 
were RENES d the country that the repeal of the silver act was 
all that s between them and prosperity. [Laughter.] 

I hold here in my hand the Aldrich re which comes to me with the ap- 
yom of the ney ig Secretary of the Treasury, and which emanates 

om a Democratic Bureau of Statistics. The accuracy of its figures has 
never been impugned; and it shows that never in the history of human ctv- 
ilization have wages been so high, measured by gold. [A use.] 

Lest there should be any doubt as to the application of all this 
to our own working men, I cite again: 

Through long strikes and suffering and wos labor has improved its condi- 
JJ ˙ E EA 
it has ever enjoyed in the history of ihe world. 

We may safely assume, then, Mr. Speaker, -that a country 
which has become in the last thirty years the ‘‘richest country 
in the world,” to quote Mr. Jeans n, a country which durin 
all that period was a paradise for laboring men,” does not n 
to try any dubious experiments. <A good g in this world of 
disappointmentsis not to be lightly left. A better thing weshould 
desert with still more reluctance, and nobody but a misguided 
man would leave the best thing ever known in the history of the 
universe unless he had sucha pse of the future as would place 
him securely among the prop ets and not land him among those 
unhappy martyrs wh ose blood is the seed of no church. 1 8 5 8 
ter. 


ee are the reasons why any change of principle should be 
a 

Of course we are not to change the history of the last thirty 
years and the principles of a hundred years because some gen- 
tlemen specially gifted with sonorous yoices have distributed 
epithets. [Laughter.] Weare not going to risk our all upon 
fragments of ancient platform speeches, upon loud outcries and 
abusive language. i 

There must be addressed to us some solid arguments, or at 
least the opinions of wise men who have proved their wisdom by 
the actual test of human life. Surely we are not going to ven- 
ture into the unknown because political economists bid us do so 
while rei Aae leave unproved every principle upon which they 
found their advice. So long as they can not agree among them- 
selves on any of their propositions, they can not be cited as a 
body to force our conclusions. On no trackless future will we 
venture unless the . of increased happiness is large 
enough to justify risk and exposure. 

Is there any example in the history of the world of any nation 
sive like ours which has taken the step to which we are in- 

Some gentlemen, perhaps, are hastening to say that England 
affords us the needed example; that we have but to turn to her 
history and find all that we need by way of examples, just as in 
the statements of her political economists we shall find all that 
is necessary for advice, for guidance, and instruction. 

Mr. Speaker, I have looked there, and I am amazed to find 
how little the example of England can teach. According to 
the usual story that is told England had been engaged in a 
long and vain struggle with the demon of protection and had 
been yearafter year sinking farther into the depths, until at a 
moment when she was in her deepest distress and saddest 

light her manufacturing system broken down, protection hay- 
ing destroyed home trade by reducing,” as Mr. Atkinson says, 
“the entire 1 to beggary, destitution, and want,” Mr. 
Cobden and his friends providentiall . and after a hard 
struggle established a principle for all time and for all the world, 
and straightway England enoree the sum of human happiness. 
Hence all good nations should do as England has done and be 
happy ever after. [Laughier.] 
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This fairy tale has not the slightest resemblance to history. 
England, after three centuries of stationary life, during which the 
wages of her laborers remained without change, at the beginning 
of this century began tofeel the pulses of anew life. Wagesthen 
commenced to rise, and in 1840 were 80 per cent higher in money 
than in 1800, and, measured by purchasing power, were 90 per cent 
higher than ever before. Coming as this did right after three 
centuries of stagnation it showed the great power of two things, 

rotection and the establishment of the factory system. For 

ugland was enormously prone notonly by duties such as we 
have, but by the laws which forbade the exportation of machinery, 
whereby she obtained or sought to obtain a monoply of steam- 
driven methods. 

It had so happened that England's ee owing to her 
insular position and her early efforts to obtain the results of 
skill which caused her to import Flemish weavers, to receive 
the Huguenots driven out of France, to welcome workers from 
everywhere, and in everyway to encourage manufactures, had 
reached such a point that the invention of the steam engine was 
in her grasp pl possible to her alone. Whoever hasexamined, 
even in the most cursory way, the history of the long line of in- 
ventions which culminated in the steam engine of James Watt 
can not fail to be satisfied that the condition of England at that 

eriod led to that line of invention, and that nothing else could. 
With the steam engine and the factory system England could so 
utilize human labor that no nation in the world could compete 
with her, no matter what the wages were, until the invention 
passed her borders. 

Unfortunately, England at that time and for years afterward 
had no conception of its duty to its workingmen. The only limit 
of work was human strength. It took the fiercest struggle to get 
slight remission of labor even for children. Shorter hours of 
labor were scorned not only by Cobden and es but by every 

litical economist of England,even down to 1883, when Bonamy 
Price denounced shorter hours of labor as a ‘“‘repudiation of the 
great doctrine of free trade.” Tho sole idea of the political 
economist of that class has always been as low wages as possible, 
as long hours as could be, and a product of as cheap a price as 
possible. 

England also was a country where in the main the raw ma- 
terials were scanty and few in number. Even the raw material of 
labor, wheut and other breadstuffs, could not be produced within 
her borders in sufficient amount for the consumption of her work- 
ers. Naturally enough, her theory of low prices for labor pre- 
vented a reasonable division of the tremendous increase of produc- 
tion cuused by the steam engine and restricted her own market, 
and in 1840 she found herself in manufactures entirely ahead of her 
consumption. Her manufactures had grown out of proportion 
and could no longer subsist on English patronage alone. The 
workmen were pressing them for that regular increase of wages 
which I shall by and by show to be the natural progress of civ- 
ilization, and therefore manufacturers commenced their agita- 
tion against the corn laws which resulted in their repeal. 

Was that crusade the same as is waged here to-day? Are the 
gentlemen of the Waysand Means Committee legitimate succes- 
sors of Bright and Cobden and the Anticorn Law Not 
the least in the world. That was a fight by the manufacturers, 
This is a fight against the manufacturers. The manufacturers 
then desired no protection whatever. Turn over this big volume 
of Cobden’s speeches until you come to the twentieth speech, 
seven years after he began; you will find hardly oneallusion to pro- 
tective duties to manufacturers, and even in the twentieth speech 
they are only alluded to to reiterate the declaration made in 
1838, when the Corn Law League began, that all duties were to 
be abolished so as to make food cheaper. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] I am glad to see that my Democratic friends 
recognize a bit of truth, but I am afraid thatit is by mistake. It 
s0 happens, Mr. Speaker, the corn laws were not, as these Demo- 
crats in their ignorance imagine, for the protection of the 
farmer. [Laughter.] What Cobden was figh was an odious 
law enacted to enhance the price of bread, not for the benefit of 
the farmer, but of the aristocratic owner of land. Workingmen 
were clamoring for increase of pay. The manufacturers knew 
that decrease of the price of wheat was the equivalent of higher 
pay. Men do not work for money; they work for money's worth. 

have said the corn law was an odious law. It was more 
than that. In its wee it deprived the poor of food and put 
the enhanced price into the pockets of those who toiled not nor 
spun. Had that enhanced price gone to the farmers and farm 
laborers. it might have been defen@ed to-day on the ground that 
it was a fair means of distribution amoag the farmers of their 
share of the wonderful gains of the earlier manufacturing. But 
as it was, no more unjust law was ever attacked. Meantime 
what was the attitude of the manufacturers as to their own pro- 
tective duties? Why, by the aid of these protective duties and 
the inventions they to they had grown so powerful, had ma- 
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chinery so superior, and the 3 80 firmly established 
they could hold their on markets, yond clamor or dispute, with 
duties or without. No nation with capital as great and ma- 
chinery as useful and productive and wages of skilled workmen 
lower by more than one-third, hung threatening over her border. 
Her machinery was so superior, that even low wages of 
other countries could not affect her. 

Not only were these manufacturers in condition to permit the 
duties to be taken off, but they knew it themselves. Not only 
did they know it, but they avowed it; not in a corner, but to 
Parliament itself. . 

I have here Hansard for February 8, 1842 (volume 60, page 133), 
where the Marquis of Lansdowne presents the petition of the 
woolen manufacturers of England, asking that all duties be 
abolished, including their own, but especially the corn laws. On 
page 137 of the same volume Lord Brougham declared that prior 
to that time he had laid upon the table a . from per- 
sons authorized by all the great manufacturing bodies of the King- 
dom. They prayed for the repeal of every duty levied under 
the pretense of protection.” Iam using the very language of 
Lord Brougham. This, then, was a fight made by the manu- 
facturers for the manufacturers against the aristocratic land- 
owners over the question of cheap food in an island that could 
not produce a supply for its wor men, 

The men who made the fight were not philanthropistsor saints. 
They were good, honest, selfish men struggling for their own 
interests and never lost sight of them. Down to their latest day 
they resisted lesser hours of labor, and were deaf to all improve- 
ments which led to the elevation of the working classes. They 
held firmly to the doctrine that ‘‘as wages fall profits rise.” 

To sum this all up, England, when she became free trade, was 
a workshop wherein was manufactured the raw material of the 
rest of the world. Of raw material she herself had none. Her 
coal andironand the invention of the steam engine had developed 
her manufactures so out of proportion to the wages of her work- 
men that she must have a larger market. At that time the only 
idea of a larger market was one that had more consumers, The 
notion that the market could be enlarged by those who were al- 
ready consumers had not entered into the popular thought, yet her 
workmen were clamoring for more pay. ‘Tariff had really ceased 
to be protection except on corn, and not on that in any true pro- 
tective sense. It was only a tax like that on sugar. It made 
food dear. Repeal of the corn laws meant an increase of real 
wages. Re of tariff on manufactures meant nothing. The 
whole crusade of 1840 was for free food, and Cobden nowhere says 
anything else. Protection, in our modern sense, is never men- 
tioned in any one of his free-trade speeches. 

After this review of the story of England’s change, will any 
man dare to say that he finds therein any justification for the 
present deed of violence whiclris called the Wilson bill? 

Suppose pe ers instead of being a little island in the sea, 
had been the of a great continent, full of raw material, capa- 
ble of an internal commerce which would rival the commerce of 
all the rest of the world. 

Suppose every yaar new millions were flocking to her shores 
and every one of those new millions in a few years, as soon as 
they tasted the delights of a broader life, would become as great 
a consumer as any one of her own people. 

Suppose that these millions and the 70,000,000 already gath- 
ered under the folds of her fag were every year demanding and 
receiving a higher wage and therefore broadening her market 
as fast as her machinery could furnish 8 Suppose she 
had produced cheap food beyond all her wants, and that her 
laborers spent so much money that whether wheat was 60 cents 
a bushel or twice that sum hardly entered the thoughts of one 
of them except when some Democratic tariff bill was paralyzing 
his business. 

Suppose that she was not only but a cannon shot from France, 
but that every country in Europe had been brought as near to her 
as Baltimore is to Wushington, for that is what cheap ocean 
freights mean between us and European producers. Supposd 
all those countries had her machinery, her skilled workmen, 
her industrial system, and labor 40 per cent cheaper. Suppose 
under that state of facts, with all her manufacturers proclaim- 
ing against it, frantic in their disapproval, England had been 

led upon by Cobden to make the plunge into free trade, would 
she have done it? Not if Cobden had been backed by the lic 
Host. History gives England credit for great sense. [Laughter 
and l 

While our wiseacres are reading British books of forty years 
ago with the emotions of great discoverers, what do the English 
themselves say about the actual facts? They come here in 
shoals. Naturally they do not like our system; but for it the: 
could do our manufacturing for us. Nevertheless, prejudiced and 
prepossessed as they are, they are startled into some incautious 
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truths. Says Mr. Jeans, whom I have already quoted about the 
„amazing prosperity” of the United States: 

It requires, I think, unusual temerity to allege that the tariff system of 
the United States has been a failure for that country. 

What a prejudiced English free trader regards as unusual 
temerity,” and which he might have called unexampled rash- 
ness, isnot only exhibited by our Committee of Ways and Means, 
but by every gentleman who can recite Sydney Smith’s discourse 
on the taxed Englishmen under the impression that he is deliv- 
ering an original speech. Mr. Carr, too, remarks the strange 
phenomena: 

Lam 

Says ho 
a convinced free trader. Protection is to me an economical heresy, the fraud 
and folly of which 


How like one ol our own dear Southern statesmen he sounds 
[Laughter.] 
the fraud and folly of which are capable of mathematical demonstration. 
+ * * And yet, throughout the length and breadth of this vast continent, 
one is almost daily brought fass to face with solid indisputable facts that 
seem to give the lie to the soundest and most universally accepted axioms 
of political economy. 

Yes, not only do “solid, indisputable facts seem to give the 
lie to the soundest and most universally accepted axioms of po- 
liticaleconomy,” but they do give it, and so does the whole his- 
tory of this country. It what he calls the soundest and most 
universally accepted axioms” had been axioms at all, this country 
ought to have been permanently for thirty years in the situation 
which it is nowin temporarily after eleven months of this free- 
trade nightmare. Weought to have been halting in every branch 
of manufactures; we ought to have stopped progress and faltered 
to the rear, for we were wasting both capital and labor in un- 
profitable employment. : 

Our workmen, penned up in our little country while English- 
men reveled in the markets of the world, ought to be impover- 
ished beyond all the experience of history. Instead of that, the 
Aldrich report, which deserves the high encomium of the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. CocKRAN], ‘‘ with the approval of 
the distinguished Secre of the Treasury,” even if it does 
“emanate from a Democratic Bureau of Statistics,” shows that 
since 1860 money wages have risen 68 per cent. Or if you say, 
and you would be right in so saying, that wages should be meas- 
ured by what they will buy, the result is still more striking. 

The same report shows that, measured by prices of things 
bought, wages have risen, real wages, 79 per cent. By which I 
mean to say that where our people in 1860 received a dollar 
our people have now one dollar and sixty-eight cents and six 
mills in money, and a dollar and seventy-nine cents and one mill 
in consumable wealth. During the same period the hours of la- 
bor by average, in all the occupations calculated, have fallen 
from eleven to ten. If youcountthat and reckon the man’s hour 
saved to be worth as much to him as it used to be to his em- 
ployer—and it is—you have real wages raised 97 per cent, and 
you find the wage-earner to-day, after thirty-three years of pro- 
tection, with $1.97, where in 1860 he had but a single dollar. 
The history of the world shows nothing like it. The Aldrich 
report declares that there exists no thorough digest of facts re- 
lating to European wages; but if you will show me any figures of 
increase at all approximating what I have just described in free- 
trade England, you will discover what my search has not been 
able to find. 

With wages rising, prices of manufactured goods falling, with 
lessening hours of labor, what more do you want except more of 
the same sort? [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The truth is that this very question of rising wages is what 
makes a good many men free traders. People with fixed in- 
comes think that anything which raises wages is inimical to 
them. Manufacturers who have foreign markets are naturally 
anxious to have wages on the foreign standard, and when a great 
cocoa manufacturer in Boston and a great agricultural tool- 
maker in Philadelphia proclaim themselves on the side of free 
trade, we find in both cases a large foreign trade and along with 
it a desire for foreign wages for their workingmen. 

I confess to you that this question of wages is to me the vital 
question. To insure our growth in civilization and wealth we 
must not only have wages as high as they are now, but constantly 
and steadily increasing. [Loud applause on the Republican side.] 
No applause for this sentiment I notice on the Democratic side. 
This desire of mine for constantly increasing wages does not 
have its origin in love for the individual, but in love for the 
whole nation, in that enlightened selfishness which recognizes 
the great truth that your fate and mine, Mr. Speaker, and the 
fate of your descendants and mine, are so wrapped up in the fate 
of all others, that whatever contributes to their progress gives 
to us alla nobler future anda higher hope. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 
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I do not mean to use the word “ contribute“ as adequate to 
describe the influence of wages on human progress. That would 
be to belittle the subject. In my judgment upon wages and the 
consequent distribution of consumable wealth is based all our 
hopes of the future and all the possible increase of our civiliza- 
tion. The progress of this nation is dependent upon the prog- 
ress of all. This is no new thought with me. Our civilization 
is not the civilization of Rome, a civilization of nobles and slaves, 
but a civilization which tends to destroy distinction of classes 
and to lift all to a common and a higher level. [Cheers on the 
Republican side.] 

here are some men in this world and in this nation who do 
not like that. When I talk about wages I use the word in its 
broadest sense as the price and value of service whether of 
brain or muscle. When I speak of constant and continuous in- 
crease of wages, I do not mean the caprices of benevolence or of 
charity, or the fantasy of a mind longing for the imposssible. 

The increase of wages which the service seller ought to have 
and the only useful increase he can ever get will be by the oper- 
ation of natural laws working upon the opportunities which leg- 
islation may aid in furnishing. The increase will never come 
from the outside, will never be the gift of any employer. It must 
come from the 8 in the man himself. Can you get a 
carpenter or bricklayer to work for 25 cents a day? He did it 
in England in 1725. To-day in the United States it is a poor 
pe where he can not get ten times that sum. Why does he 

ave to have ten times as much? Because the carpenter of to- 
day could no more live as did the carpenter of 1725 than he 
could live in a cave and hunt snakes for food. The difference in 
wages means the difference in living, and the $2.50 is as much a 
necessity to-day as the 25 cents was a hundred and fifty years 
ago. 

Man is not a mere muscular engine, to be fed with meat and 
give forth effort. Man is a social being. He must have what- 
ever his neighbor has. He can not grow unless he does. Ever 

wth implies a larger consumption of consumable wealth, an 

y consumable wealth I mean whatever is made by man and con- 
tributes to his enjoyment, whether it be a loaf of bread, a novel, 
or a concert. The more a man wants of consumable wealth the 
more his wages are likely to be. But by wants I do not mean 
any wild longing for what is beyond reach, but such wants as 
are in sight and to supply which he has such longing as will 
make him work. 

What is the rule and measure of wages? There has never been 
a subject on which so much ingenuity has been wasted and where 
the political economist has so befogged the world. He had a 
fund set apart in his mind which he called the wage fund, 
Divide the wage fund by the number of service sellers, having 
due regard to difference of service, and there it was plain as 
mathematics. True,nobody could calculate the wage fund, no- 
body bad ever seen it. It was in nobody’s bookkeeping, but it 
was à comprehensive answer and that was what he was after. 
Others of disciples to-day dispose of it by the catchwords 
“ supply ” and ‘“‘ demand,” and though the listener had acquired 
some words he had acquired very little knowledge. 

In thus speaking slightingly of supply and demand I do not 
mean to say that the relation between the worker and the work 
has no influence on wages. What I say is that it in no sense 
solves the problem. Only last week in this very city the build- 
ers and material men and the workers met together to see if 
in response to oversupply compared with demand concessions 
could be made. The material men were ready to yield, but the 
workmen, whose labor was the only perishable article involved, 
utterly refused. According to supply and demand they ought 
to have been hustling each other to see who could get into the 
job. Instead of that they are ready to struggle and to endure 
privations rather than give up what have become to them neces- 
saries of life. Of course in time they will have to submit unless 
this bill is beaten, but there are limitations beyond which you 
can not go. No nation can endure in peace any cut which goes 
into the quick. Necessities born of social life and advancing 
civilization are the real measure of wages. 

This question of wages is all-important as bearing upon the 
question of consumption. All production depends upon con- 
sumption. Who are the consumers? In the old days, when the 
products of manufactures were luxuries, the lord and his re- 
tainers, the lady and her maids, were the consumers, a class apart 
by themselves; but to-day the consumers are the producers. 
Long ago the laborer consumed only what would keep him alive. 
To-day he and his wife and their children are so immeasurably 
the most valuable customers, thatif the shop had to give up the 
wealthy or those whom it is the custom to call poor, there would 
not be a moment’s hesitation or a moment's doubt. 

Unfortunately the gentlemen on the other side have persist- 
ently retained the old idea, that the producers are one class and 
the consumers are another, and hence we hear onall hands such 
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stupidities of speech as those which sum up the workers ineach 
branch and compare them with the whole people. One hundred 
and fifty thousand workers in woolens—youask what are the 
compared with 70,000,000 of consumers; 200,000 workers in steel, 
what are they compared with 70,000,000 of consumers; 200,000 
workers in cotton, what are they compared with 70,000,000 of 
consumers, and so on all through the long list, forgetting that 
all these people added together make the whole 70, 000, 000 them- 
selves. 

It so happens that America is filled with workers. There are 
idle people, but they are fewer here than elsewhere except now, 
when we are living under the shadow of the Wilson bill. If 
those workers are all getting good wages they are themselves 
the market, and if the es are increasing the market is also 
increasing. The fact that in this country all the workers have 
been getting better wages than elsewhere is the very reason why 
our market is the best in the world and why all the nations of 
the world are trying to break into it. We do not appreciate the 
nature of our market ourselves. 

Ihave given you already the glowing testimony of English- 
men who have seen us with their own eyes. Amazing prosper- 
ity,” Greatest market in the worid,” “ Paradise ot the work- 
ingman.” These are strong words; but let us see if cold mathe- 
matics do not put to shame the fervor of adjectives. 

We are nominally 70,000,000 people. That is what we are in 
mere numbers. But asamarket for manufactures and choice 
foods we are potentially 175,000,000 as compared with the next 
best nation on the globe. Nor is this difficult to prove. When- 
ever an Englishman earns one dollar an American earns a dol- 
lar and sixty cents. Ispeak within bounds. Both can get the 
food that keeps body and soul together and the shelter which 
the body must have for 60 cents. Take 60 cents from a dollar 
and you have 40 cents left. Take that same 60 cents from the 
dollar and sixty and you have a dollar left, just two and a half 
times as much. That surplus can be spent in choice foods, in 
house furnishings, in fine clothes, and all the comforts of life— 
in a word, in the products of our manufactures. That makes our 

ulation as consumers of products as compared with the Eng- 
population 200,000,000. Their population is 37,000,000 as 
consumers of products which one century ago were pure luxu- 
ries, while our population is equivalent to 175,000,000. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

If this is our comparison with England what is the comparison 
with the rest of the world, whose markets our committee are so 
eager to have in exchange for our own. Mulhall gives certain 
statistics which will serve to make the comparison clear. On 
page 365 of his Dictionary of Statistics he says the total yearly 
product of the manufactures of the world are £4,474,000,000, of 
which the United States produces £1,443,000,000. 

I do not vouch, nor can anybody vouch, for these figures, but 
the proportion of one-third to two-thirds nobody can fairly dis- 

ute. 6 produce one-third, and the rest of the world, Eng- 
nd included, two-thirds. 

The population of the world is 1,500,000,000, of which we have 
70,000,000, which leaves 1,430,009,000 for the rest of mankind. 
We use all our manufactures, or the equivalent of them. Hence 
we are equal to one-half the whole globe outside of ourselves, 
England included, and compared as a market with the rest of 
the world our population is equal to about 700,000,000. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] . 

I repeat, as compared with England herself as a market our 
people are equivalent to 175,000,000. As compared with the rest 
of the world, England included, we are equal as a market to 
700,600,000. These figures more than justify the adjectives of 
the Englishman, and the cold facts of mathematics surpass the 
spasms of rhetoric. 

Instead of increasing this market by leaving it to the steady 
increase of wages which the figures of the Aldrich report so con- 
clusively show, and which have not only received the sanction of 
the member from New York, the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
the Democratic Bureau of Statistics, but-the sanction of every- 
body who hears me, our committee propose to lower wages and 
so lessen the market and then divide that market with some- 
bod, ome; and all on the chance of getting the markets of the 
world. 

Who have these markets of the world now? There is hardly 
a spot on the globe where three generations of Englishmen 
Frenchmen, or Germans have not been camped in possession of 
every avenue of trade. Do you suppose that with machinery 
nearly as good as ours and wages at one-half these men are going 
to surrender to us the markets of the world? Why, the very 
duties you keep on show that you donot believe it. If we cannot 
without duties hold our own markets, how shall we pay freight, 
ey J ar of introducing goods, and meet the es a ps where 

e lives 


To add to the interesting ee of this contention, the 


orators on the other side say ti ey are going to maintain vigo 
How can that be possible? All things sell at the cost of produc- 
tion. If the difference between cost of production here and cost 
of production in England be not equalized by the duty, then our 
cost of production must go down or we mustgoout. Therefore 
our labor, the great component part of cost of production, must 
go down also. If you say this will come out of profits, then prof- 
its will be lessened in every occupation, for your own political 
economists teach you that the profits in protected industries can 
never be greater than in other occupations, and will not long 
consent to be less. Let it be noised abroad that any occupation is 
making big profits and straightway it will be swamped with com- 
petitors, so that overprofit is the sure precursor of no profits at 


But all these questions of wages are to be met, says the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. COCKRAN], by our superior civiliza- 
tion, and accuses me of ‘‘ confessing that civilization at the high- 

st level is incapable of meeting the competition of civilization 
at its lowest level. [Laughter on the Democratic side.]” 

Now, it is a great truth that civilization can successfully meet 
barbarism, but it must do it with brains and not with rhetoric. 
How often have I heard this and similar eloquent outbursts 
about our superiority, and therefore inevitabie conquest of the 
inferior. Survival of the superior! That is not the way that 
the great naturalist put it. Survival of the fittest” was his 
expression; survival of the fittest to survive; not the rior, 
not the loveliest, not the most intellectual, but the one who fit- 
ted best into the surroundings. Compare the strong bull of 
Bashan with a salt-water smelt. Who doubts the superiority of 
the bull? Yet, if you drop them both into the Atlantic Ocean, I 
will take my chances with the smelt? .[Laughter.] A little tom- 
tit, insignificant as a bit of dust in the balance, can not compare 
with the domestic swaneitherin grace, beauty, or power. Vet, if 
both were cropped froma balloon hung high inair, I would rather 
be the insignificant tomtit than the gracefulswan. If Ihad a job 
to dig on the railway the competitor for that job whom I should 
fear would not be my friend from New York [Mr. . 
laughter], but some child of sunny Italy, so newly impor 
that he had not grown up to the wages of his adopted country. 

But let us make these illustrations a little broaderand take in 
a bit of history. Shortly after I entered Congress one Dennis 
Kearney began on the sand lots to address the world on the Chi- 
nese. He said these people were of a lower civilization; in fact, 
to use the very expression of the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. CockRAN], he said it was civilization at its lowest level.” 
Indeed, to be strictly accurate, he used stronger expressions. 
[Laughter.] He denounced the Chinese, and instead of relying 
on superior civilization, on the flag of freedom in the air above 
us, the emblem of freedom on the earth beneath us, he actually 
wanted protection by law, and in spite of the jeers and flouts of 
us in the East he has got it at last and with our consent. 

I know that when the gentleman learns these facts he will be 
so sorry that he was not here to tell these misguided men that 
having seized the lightnings and beat the miracles of Moses 
without being guilty of his mistakes [laughter], we must be able 
to beat the Chinese without law because of their lower level of 
civilization. What Mr. Kearney would have said to the gentle- 
man from New York I do not dare to record. 

Why did the work people of California object to the Chinese? 
Because they knew that if they swarmed here in sufficientnumbers 
the law of wages would make our own wages impossible. Had 
the Chinese had the same wants, and been therefore forced to 
demand the same wages, they could have worshiped their an- 
cestors here without let or hindrance. It was just because the 
higher civilization could not contend on a free field with the 
lower that the higher civilization had to put brains into the scale 
and protect itself. If, then, we protect ourselves against Chinese 
labor here, why should we not protect ourselves from a lower 
level of labor as represented by imported goods? Lower-priced 
labor can compete with our labor, whether it take the form of 
goods or of imported Chinamen. 

But, says some gentleman, having heard some other gentle- 
man say it, and having been struck by its epigrammatic point, but 
“labor is on the free list.” Well, that sounds conclusive, does 
it not? Let what utter nonsense it really is when you come to 
look atit. Does the Englishman, when he comes here, bring 
his rate of wages with him? I should liketo see any immigrant 
who has been here long enough to know his bearings who does 
not demand as good wages as the rest. That is what they come 
here for. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Only last week the Hungarians and Poles and Slavs in Penn- 
sylvania were trying to break up all work in the coal mines be- 
cause our native citizens under the stress of the Wilson bill were 
consenting to take less wages? Obviously these gentlemen did 
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not bring their rate of wages with them. Why did we forbid 
the importation of contract labor? Because the price of it was 
tainted by the wage scales of a land on a lower level of wages. 

Let me restate this: Men in America demand high and higher 
wages because their surroundings erect what used to be luxuries 
into-necessities. Men who come here are soon affected by these 
same surroundings and are soon under thesame necessities. But 
Chinamen, because they sequester themselves from these sur- 
roundings, and bales of goods, because they can not have the la- 
bor in them subjected to our influences, ought to be under the 
restriction of law. I do not mean to make the comparison go on 
all fours and haye the goods prohibited like the Chinese. I only 
mean to conyey an idea. 

But is not it a dreadful business to tax people? Not neces- 
sarily. Taxes raised for a good purpose—like a schoolhouse, 
a road, an army, for payment of pensions, for the public debt, 
and indeed for all the purposes of a free people—are not only 
not bad but very good. Taxes to build a palace for the king’s 
mistress or to place a barbarian queen on a deserted throne [pro- 
longed laughter and cheers on the Republican side] would be 
dreadful; but we are not likely, owing to a series of fortunate 
accidents, to be called upon to do even the last. 

But can you accomplish anything but oppression by taxes? 
Oh, yes; the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HATCH] will tell 

u that taxation has regulated oleomargarine and can roir 

stock sales. At least so he thinks. It has destroyed wild- 
cat banks. 

On the 8 of the constitutionality of tariff taxation I 
shall spend no time. Ihave not been here as long as I have 
without learning that “constitutionality” and unconstitution- 
ality” on the other side of the Chamber are mere phrases, and 
that when a gentleman of the other side, with swelling voice, 
denounces the tariff asunconstitutional he merely means that he 
does not like it. [Laughter and applause.] 

Inasmuch as nobody in a hundred years has even asked the 
Supreme Court to pass on that 8 it seems hardly worth 
while to discuss it. If the Father of his Country, fresh from 
the convention, in signing the first tariff-tax bill, signed an un- 
constitutional act, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. TURNER] 
and the whole Democratic party are better than George Wash- 

m—a thing not hitherto charged upon them. [Laughter.] 
ut do not the people pay the tariff taxes, and do they not go 
into the pockets of monopolists? Do you believe the consumer 
ys the tax or the foreigner? Well, Tam going to be perfectly 
k about that, and answer, sometimes one and sometimes the 
other, and sometimes both. The first. thing the foreigner does 
when a tariff tax is laid is to see if he can get into our market 
without paying anything. Ifso, then he will notreduce his prices. 
If he can not, he looks over his margin of profit and sees if he 
can, by abating some part of these profits, get his goods in. So 
far as he does abate them he pays the tax. So faras he does not, 
the rest of the tax is paid by the consumer. 

Ik the foreigner pays all the tax, then within the limit where 
his goods can circulate there may be 5 or there may 
not. If after paying the whole tax he still has a margin of 
profit to. sacrifice in the industrial war, there will be no protec- 
tion, or very limited protection. But if there be only a slight 
margin which he can not sacrifice without rendering the market 
worthless, then there will be competition the same as if he man- 
ufactured here. In the latter case he at least can not shut up 
our factories. 


In these cases the price will not be raised. But where tlie 


consumer pays any part of the tax by somuchisthe price raised. 
This is the general rule, but often it does not workso. After the 
act of 1890 large importations in 1 of large profits, an- 
ticipations. frustrated by the Baring failure panic, made great 
changes in the case. Many prices did not rise at all, and yet 
manufacturers, knowing that there would be a certainty atleast 
that they could not be badly undersold, began work. 

It often happens that men will begin manufacturing under a 
tariff that does not raise prices because they know that such a 
tariff will prevent them from going down. 

It is not enough to have goods in the natural marketata price 
which will bring a profit. 6 manufacturer must know that the 
industrial enemy can notforee the price below the range of profit. 
Then without any increase he may put up a plant. This oper- 
ation of a tariff which does not raise the price is because indus- 
trial warfaresometimes assumes this shape. A rival maker may 
sacrifice his goods in order to sacrifice another man’s factory, or 
to prevent the establishment ot a competitor. II there be a tariff, 
then, which will not raise prices but which will maintain them, 
then the native manufacturer's risk in building a factory is lim- 
ited. Hemay be put to hard struggle, but he can not be beaten 
‘outof hand. He will have a fighting chance. 

There are, however, so many instances where the foreigner 

pays the tax that there is no wonder that the assertion has been 
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made broadcast. The Bermuda vegetable men ap before 
this very committee to urge this very fact. C both under 


the present law and just after the repeal of the reciprocity 
act, is a multitudinous witness all along our borders that the for- 
eigner pays the tax. I venture to say that the lumber tax, low- 
8 act of 1890, has all of it gone out ot our Treasury into 
Cai n pockets. 

It would be an interesting chapter in economic history if we 
could have in figures the abatement of foreign prices which have 
followed every increase of the tariff, for it would show what 
enormous profits have been made out of us by these people when 
no protection existed. 

aving thus shown that even where tariff taxes are paid by 
the foreigner and the price not raised there may be some pro- 
tection, let us face the question whether, where the price is 
raised and the consumer pays the whole tax ora part of it, there 
is any benefit to our country thereby. Does not the public suffer 
for benefit of the few? Not for the benefit of the capitalist, 
for in the long run your own political economy will show you 
that protected industries will not obtain any greater remuner- 
ation than the unprotected. The same is they ask for and 
more than — often get. 

But we n not depend upon political economists, for they 
are always unsafe. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
DRAPER] in his admirable speech has demonstrated the fact of 
equalization of profits. 

Massachusetts they have statistics so well collected that 
they mean something, and those statistics show that Massa- 
chusetts manufacturing stocks pay 3.87 ~~ cent, Boston bank 
stocks 4.53 per cent, and in New England Railroad stocks 4.29 
per cent, 

Let me put the assertion in another form. If you will give 
me all that capital has made on railroads, an unprotected indus- 
try, I will give you all that capital has made on factories, and 
agree to feed the hungry crowds caused by the Wilson bill and 
not claim any virtue for my charity. 

The public again do not suffer for the sake of the employés of 
the protected industries, for they get no higher wages than the 
unprotected. In fact the increase goes to one as much as the 
other. Who built the mills of Fall River? Who made the ma- 
chinery? Who furnish the provisions and the other consumable 
wealth which Fall River and its mills demand? The answer 
must be the whole United States. But,” says my questioner, 
“if you only distribute among all of us who paid it, this mone; 
which was taken from us for the extra price, what is the good?” 
If that were all there was to it I could still answer that at least 
there was no loss. But beyond a question this system estab- 
lishes diversified industries. Nobody can doubt that. Diversi- 
fled industries call out all the working powers of the world. 
Some men are fitted for one thing, some for another. 

The only way to utilize all the powers of body and mind in a 
nation is to have something which suits all. By this means the 
great army of the unemployed cam be diminished. A nation 
which keeps its people employed is in the end sure to show the 
largest even of wealth. Diversified industries educate the 
people and give them a broader education than books can give, 
and so helps them on the road to greater civilization. Wahare 
already seen that greater civilization leads to higher wages, to 
greater production. In a country of high wages there are 
greater inducements for inventors, for they can save more by 
their inventions, which are therefore more readily adopted. 

We were talking a while ago about higher wages. Ə ques- 
tion naturally comes up, how can these her wages be got, 
There must be something for them to come from. Just think a 
moment what wages are. Theyare the devourers of consumable 
wealth. In order to have more consumable wealth you must 
have an incentive for its creation. Wealth will never be made 
unless a consumer stands ready. More consumable wealth, 
therefore, depends upon a broadening market. This I have al- 
ready shown does not mean more p asers, but purchasers with 
seag purses, though for that matter in this country we have 

th. 

But how can you make more wealth with the same number of 


workers? By using the forces of nature and by utilizing human 
brains. How can you do that? By incentives. The brain no 
more works without incentive than the body does. 

To hear the discussions in Congress you would that 
invention dropped from heaven like manna to the Jews. [Laugh- 
ter.] Lou would suppose that James Watt reached out into the 


darkness and pulled back a steam engine. It was not so. All 
invention is the product of necessities and of pressure. When 
the boy who wanted to go off to play, and so rigged thesto ks 
thatthe engine went itself, he was not only a true inventor, but he 
had the same motive—his personal advantage—that all inventors 
have, and like them was urged on by business necessities. 


Whatoriginated Bessemer steel? Sir Henry Bessemer? No; 
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but the necessities of railroads, under public pressure for lower 
rates of traffic, which would, every one of them, been bankrupt 
without steel rails. If Sir Henry had not invented the process 
somebody else would. It detracts not one iota from the fame of 
Alexander Bell that a dozen men were close on his track. It has 
been so in every great invention. I say, therefore, that it was 
the diversification of our industries that has stimulated inven- 
tions. Otherwise all the inventive power of America would have 
run to waste; and when a man calculates the wonders of Amer- 
ican inventive genius he knows where some of our wealth comes 
from. [Laughter and applause.] : 

Asafurther proof that invention is born of necessity, tell me 
why great inventions never come until the world is in such shape 
as to enjoy them? What would the Crusaders have done with 
railroads’ There was not money enough in the world or travel 
or merchandise to keep them going a week. [Laughter.] 

And this brings me to another fact. No invention is worth 
its salt which does not have increased consumption behind it. 
Take the very case of railroads; are railroads economical? Cer- 
tainly,” you reply. They can carry passenger's for half acenta 
mile, for a quarter of a cent, and a New York hack will cost you 
$2, and even a lumbering coach may cost you 10 cents. Ofcourse 
it is economical.“ But suppose you had only a stage load to carry 
every day, would it pay to build a railroad and would that convey- 
ance be cheap? Hardly. You can make an ax handle with a ma- 
chine in two seconds; without, in three hours. It would pay to 
build a machine to make a million of ax handles but not to make 
one. 

Therefore I say that the great forces of nature and the wisest 
inventions arealike unprofitable except for a large consumption. 
Hence, large consumption is at the basis of saving in manufac- 
ture, and hence high wages contribute their share to progress. 
If you once accept the idea that necessity is mother of invention, 
instead of regarding invention as 0 from heaven knows 
where, you can see how high wages stimulate it. 

I saw at a machine-shop not long ago a great machine which 
could work only in one direction, and naturally consumed, in 
going back to place, as much time as in coming forward. It took 
three men at a day to run it. Half their time was lost. Could 
the speed of the return have been doubled, more than $2 a day 
would have been saved. That invention was made because, be- 
ing applicable to many machines, it meant much money. Had 
they been worked by men who were paid 50 cents a day, it is 
doubtful if it would have been demanded. Where wages are 
low invention is rare. It does not pay. 

It has always seemed to me, until I heard the gentleman from 
New York the other day say to the contrary, that the establish- 
thent of new industries and not the destruction of old ones was 
the way to make two jobs hunt one man, to use the words I have 
ordinarily employed in putting it; but he says no, that is waste- 
ful production, because you are employing capital in compara- 
tively unprofitable occupation. That used long ago to puzzle 
me, and I used to put it this way: Suppose the nation to havea 
million dollars and no more, all employed at 6 per cent in that 
interesting dream of fancy ‘‘ the most profitable employment,” 
and a man should come along and say, “If you people will let me 
put a hundred thousand of this capital, my share, into a less 
profitable, a 5 yer cent employment, I will do it on condition that 
you pay me andall people who come here and do the same enough 
to equalize my profits with the rest of you.” At first sight that 
looks like mathematics. 

It would seem incontestable that the nation would lose 1 per 
cent on a hundred thousand dollars or a thousand dollars every 

ear. Yet I said if free traders are correct this, to a greater or 
* degree, is what the United States did even under the Walker 
tariff. Why is it that we have not gone to pieces long ago? 
Well, one al the fallacies of this demonstration is this: It pro- 
ceeds on the assumption not only that one million is all the cap- 
ital of the United States, but all the capital of the world. 

Suppose that law which taxed the profitable employment 
coaxed in the $100,000 from the rest of the globe, our nation 
would have gained $5,000 every year, ins of losing $1,000, 
for we should have had the whole $1,100,000 earning 6 per cent 
less the tax laid on the whole to raise $1,000. But you say, 
why should not the new 5100, 000 come in and go into the 6 per 
cent most profitable employment; why should it select the 5 per 
cent employment? Just simply because that money does not 
come here by attraction of gravitation, but by the mind of a 
man, and men’s minds are what play havoc with cut and dried 
political economy. 

Suppose you go toa manufacturer of cotton in England and 
tell him that by putting his surplus capital into a Dakota farm 
he can make 10 per cent. The chances are he will not even look 
at it. Then you try him with a proposal to build a cotton factory 
in Georgia: show him he can make 6 per cent while he is mak- 
ing only 4 at home. The chances are that the cotton mill will 


tempt him and not the farm. Heknowsthe cotton business, but 
he is not a farmer. 

This, in fact, is the history of the United States. Our laws 
have invited money and men and we have grown great and rich 
thereby. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BLACK] has noticed 
that men come here, and he does not want them to come; hence 
he is willing that our wages shall be lowered to keep people away. 
Well, thisis not the time to discuss igration; but while 
people are coming I am glad they have not yet imbibed the gen- 
tleman’s ideas and have not yet begun to clamor for lower wages. 
Treally can not help adding that when the gentleman from Ilinois 
[Mr. BLACK] starts his reformed emigration of men who come 
here “‘unawed by influence and unbribed by gain” I hope to be 
there, for it would be a sight hitherto unknown onearth of men 
who forsook their homes without being either pushed or pulled. 
[Laughter.] | < 

To sum it up, if this protection gives us money and men, and 
our vast country needs both, it may show why we have so won- 
derfully propana: If it does, I am inclined to think that the 
way to have two jobs hunting ope man is to keep on mak- 
ing new mills and try to prevent the Committee on Ways and 
Means from pulling down old ones. , 

“ But,” says some gentleman fuller of political economy than of 
sense, ‘‘why do you not transfer your capital from these protected 
industries to the more profitable?” Yes, that would be a good 
idea. We will commence in West Virginia and take up the 
coal-mine holes and stick them down somewhere else, unless we 
can utilize them as places of refuge for the committee after the 
election. There is what used to be $8,000,000 worth of stuff be- 
longing to the people that make screws. Let us take that up. 
But it is not worth 8800, 000, let alone $8,000,000. The bill has 
dropped $7,200,000—that can not be transferred anywhere. 

But what do you say about the farmer? Well, on that subject 
T do not profess any special learning, but there is one simple 
statement I wish to make and leave the question there. 

If with cities growing up like magic, manufacturin 
dotting every eligible site, each and all swarming with mouths 
to be filled, the produvers of food are worse off t when half 
this country was a desert, I abandon sense in favor of political 


economy. 

One ether th I have noticed in this debate. When the 
gentleman from [Mr. Smmpson] gets a little money ahead 
he does not put it into stocks in these immensely profitable 
manufactures. He has too much sense. He adds to his farm, 
and has told us so. oer Pe is richer than precept, 

If the hope of agriculturists is in English free trade, they had 
better ponder on the fact that while the 5 of artisans have 
increased in England $2.43 per week since 1850, the wages of ag- 
ricultural laborers have only increased 72 cents, and while the 
Laneashire operatives in the factories live as well as anybody, 
except Amer 8, the agricultural laborers are hardly better 
off than the continental peasantry. England's example will not 


do for agriculture. 
Here let me meet one other question, and let me meet it 
fairly. We are charged with having claimed that the tariff 


alone will raise wages, and we are pointed triumphantly to the 
fact that the wages of France and Germany, protected by a tariff, 
are lower than England, free of all tariff, and to America with 
a tariff and still higher wages. We have never made sucha 
claim in any such form. Free traders have setup that claim for 
us in order to triumphantly knock it over. What we do say is 
that where two nations have equal skill and equal appliances 
and a market of nearly equal size and one of them can hire labor 
at one-half less, nothing but a tariff can maintain the higher 
wages, and that we can prove. 

If there be two bales of goods side by side made by the same 
kind of machinery and with the labor of the human being in 
both of the same degree of skill, and if the labor of one bale cost 
only half, for example, as much as the other, that other bale 
can never be sold until the extra cost of the costlier labor is 
squeezed out of it, provided there is an abundant supply of the 
productof the cheaperlabor. If the bale with the cheaper labor 
of England in itmeets the bale with the dearer labor of America 
init, which will be bought at cost of production? I leave that 
poe just there. The sale of the English bale will be only 

imited by England’s production. ; 

Now, as to France and Germany. The gentleman from Ohio 
pr: HARTER] makes the same blunder which he charges on us. 

e says the tariff makes lower wages, and asks us to compare 
the three countries, saying they are all the same, except the 
tariff. Ido not read history that way. England had centuries 
of peace or distant war, while both and Germany were 
the battlefieldsof Europe. Until Bismarck made Germany a na- 
tion she was not even big enough to enter successfully modern 
industrial warfare. To compare either of those nations in ma- 
chinery or wealth to England, a years in advance of 
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them both by reason of her history before 1850 and her tribu- 
tary provinces, is absolutely farcical. 
Let Germany and France get shoroug bly established within 


themselves as good machinery as England now has, together 
with her factory system, and no but higher wages in those 
countries or a tariif in their own will ever save the English peo- 

le from ruin. Lord Armstrong knew what he was doing when 
Ee established an English iron manufactory in Italy with Eng- 
lish appliances and Italian labor at half price. 

No, no; tariff does not make the blind see, the lame walk, nor 
does it raise the dead to life, but it is a good, sound, sensible 
policy for the United States for its growth in riches and civili- 
zation, and if it is stricken down the people who in their secret 
hearts will think us the most shortsighted will be the foreign- 
ers who profit by our folly. 

There is still another argument which I desire to present out 
of the large number yet unused. What has made England rich? 
It is the immense profits which come of converting raw material 
into manufactured goods. She is a huge workshop, doing the 
most profitable work of the world; changing material to finished 
product. So long as she can persuade the rest of the world to 
engage in the work which is the least profitable and leave her the 
most enriching, she can well be content. 

Let me give one item, and the 6. — shall be furnished by 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. WHEELER], who told me in 

our penes that the value of all the cotton raised in the 

nited States was only $300,000,000, while the finished product 
of that cotton was $1,750,000,000. When cotton leaves the field 
it is worth $300,000,000; when it leaves the mill it is worth six 
times as much. On our own cotton crop alone we might in time 
make the profits on a billion and a half of manufactured goods. 
Nor is there anything to prevent such a result in a protective 
tariff. 

Some men think, indeed, this bill and its author’s speeches 
proceed upon the supposition that the first step towards gaining 
the markets of the world is to give up our own, just as if a fortified 
army, with enemies on all flanks, should overturn its own breast- 
works as the first preliminary toa march into the open. Even the 
foolish chivalry of the Marquis de Montcalm which led him to 
his death on the Heights of Abraham had not that crowning 
folly. Such is not the history of the world; such is not even the 
example of England. Tariffduties, whether levied for that pur- 
pose or for revenue, become a dead letter when we are able to 
. compete with the outside world. 

[Were the only rival that Engine fears, for we alone have 
in our borders the population and the wages, the raw material, 
and within ourselves the great market which insures to us the 
most improved machinery. Our constant power to increase our 
wages insures us also continuous progress. If you wish us to 
follow the example of England, I say yes, with all my heart, but 
her real example and nothing less. t us keep protection, as 
she did, until no rival dares to invade our territory, and then we 
may take our chances for a future which by that time will not 
be unknown. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Nobody knows so well as I do how much even of my owncom- 
rehension of the great argument which should control this vote 
have failed to present. Thave said nota word of the great fall of 

prices which has always come from the competition of the whole 
world within itself rendered possible by protection and substi- 
tuted for the competition within a single island. I have said not 
a word of the great difference between the attitude of employers 
who find their own workmen their best customers in their own 
land, and who are, therefore, moved by their own best interests to 
give their workmen fair wages, and those who sell abroad and are 
therefore anxious for low wages at home, and on whom works 
unrestrictedly that pernicious doctrine, as wages fall profits 
rise. These and much more have I omitted, for there is a limit 
to all speaking. 

We know, my friends, that before this tribunal we all of us 
plead in vain, Why we fail let those answer who read the 
touching words of Abraham Lincoln’s first inaugural and re- 
member that he plead in vain with these same men and their 

redecessors. ere he failed we can not hope to succeed. 

ut though we fail here to-day, like our great leader of other 
days in the larger field before the mightier tribunal which will 
finally and forever decide this question we shall be more than 
conquerors; for this great nation, shaking off as it has once be- 
fore the influence of a lower civilization, will go on to fulfill its 
high destiny until over the South, as well asover the North, 
shall be spread the full measure of that amazing prosperity 
which is the wonder of the world. [Prolonged applause on the 
floor and in the galleries. ] 

At the conclusion of Mr. REED’s remarks the Speaker called 
Mr. HatcH to the Chair as Speaker pro tempore and took the 
floor. -~ 

Upon rising, Mr. CRISP was greeted with prolonged applause 
by the Democratic side and in the galleries. 


The SPEAKER pro tempo 


i re. The House will please bein order. 
Visitors in the g: 


eries are admonished that they must preserve 
order. 


Mr. CRISP. Mr. S er, Embarrassed by the vast audience 
that is here assembled, embarrassed by the hoogne that I ma; 
not be able to meet the expectations of my friends, I yet shail 
undertake, within the time allowed by the rules, to answer and 
to make plain the error contained in the argument to which we 
have just listened. I assume that the cause of protection has no 
more able advocate than the gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED]. 
I assume that the argument for protection can be put in no more 
alluring form than that to which we have listened to-day. So 
assuming, I shall ask you calmly and dispassionately to ex- 
amine with me that argument, to see upon what it is based, and 
then I shall invoke the unprejudiced judgment of this House as 
to whether the cause attempted to be sustained by the gentle- 
man from Maine has been sustained or can be before any tribunal 
where the voice of reason is heard or the sense of justice is felt. 

The gentleman from Maine, with a facility that is unequaled, 
when he encounters an argument which he is unable to answer 
passes it by with some bright and witty saying and thereby in- 
vites and receives the applause of those who believe as he does. 
Butthe gentleman does not attempt, the gentleman has not to- 
day attempted, to reply to the real arguments that are made in 
favor of freer trade and greater liberty of commerce. 

The gentleman points to the progress of the United States, he 
points to the rate of wages in the United States, he points to the 
aggregated wealth of the United States, and claims all this as 
due to protection. But he does not explain how we owe these 
blessings to protection. He says, we have protection in the 
United States, wages are high in the United States, therefore 
protection makes high wages. Why. sir, a distinguished gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Cox] years ago upon the floor of this 
House analyzed and ventilated the error of an argument like 
that. He pet! aor i the weapon with which my friend from 
Maine is so effective, the weapon of ridicule, and he replied to 
this ridiculous argument, if 
in this wise. 

Mr. Cox. Thus argues the protectionist; England has free trade, England 
has low wages, ergo, free e low wages. Again, the United 
States has protection, the United States has high wages; therefore protec- 
tion produces high 5 05 Now, one may very easi 7 parody such chop- 
logic as this. England has a House of Lords, England has low wages; con- 
clusion, the Lords make wages low. Or, the United States is infested with 
tramps, the United States has high wages; therefore, tramps make wages 


high. Ireland has no snakes, Ireland has low wages, ergo, no snakes make 
wages low. [Laughter.] 


may be permitted so to name it, 


When we ask the gentleman from Maine to give us a reason 
why a high-protective tariff increases the rate of wages he fails 
to give it, but points to the glory, the prosperity, and the honor 
of our country. Weon this side unite with him in every senti- 
ment, in every ppor; in every effort that has for its object the 
advancement of the general welfare of the people of the United 
States, but we differ from him as to the method of promoting 
their welfare. The gentleman belongs to that school who be- 
lieve that scarcity isa blessing, and that abundance should be 
prohibited by law. We belong to that school who believe that 
searcity is a calamity to be avoided, and that abundance should 
be, if possible, encouraged by law. 

The gentleman belongs to that class who believe that by a 

stem of taxation we can make the country rich. He believes 
that it is possible by tax laws to advance the prosperity of all 
the industries and all the people in the United States. ther, 
Mr. Speaker, that statement is an absurdity upon its face, or it 
implies that in some way we haye the power to make some 
persons not resident of the United States pay the taxes that we 
impose. I insist that you do not increase the taxable wealth of the 
United States when you tax a gentleman in Illinois and give 
the benefit of that tax to a gentleman in Maine. Such a course 

revents the natural and honest distribution of wealth, but it 
Koon not create or augment it. 

The gentleman from Maine, not in his argument, but in that 
more carefully prepared statement which he has given to the 
country as the views of the minority of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, amongst other strange things insists that whatever 
duty or tax is collected upon goods that are brought into this 
country from abroad is paid by the foreigner. 

Now, the gentleman from Maine would be ashamed in his 
place on this floor to make such a statement as that; and yet, in 
preparing the views of the minority of the Committee on Ways 
and Means respecting the pending bill, the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. REED], the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BUR- 
ROWS], the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL], and 
all the distinguished Republicans who constitute that minority 


gravely say to the people of this country that the foreigner pays 
the tax- which we im 
country for sale. 

sumer pays 


upon goods which are brought to this 
5 ey say also in that report that the con- 
e tax. 
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The gentleman from Maine and his associates, when dealing 
with a great question which must affect the business, the hap- 
piness, and the prosperity of all our people, make statements 
which are inconsistent with each other and are calculated to de- 
ceive; and yet the gentleman presumes to lecture this side of 
the House because, forsooth, we can notaccept his conclusions 
thus arrived at. 

That there may be no question that Ihave correctly quoted the 
gentleman, I read from the views of the minority: By this bill 
the larger part of the burden of taxation is transferred from for- 
eigners and borne by our own citizens.” This fact they say 
should always be kept in mind during the discussion.” 

Now, perhaps here and there may be found some benighted 
Republican who entertains that idea, but that is now one of the 
cast-off garments of protection, and yet our friends produce it 
again for use in this debate. 

„The foreigner pays the tax.” 

At theexpense of being charged by myfriend from Mainewith 
repeating an old argument, let us examine this. In 1892, under 
the McKinley bill, there was imported into the United States 
48,000 pounds of woolen and worsted cloth, of the value of $13,000. 
The duty on that cloth was $21,000. If the foreigner paid the 
tax, he paid more than $21,009 for the privilege of selling to the 
American people $13,000 worth of goods [applause on the Demo- 
cratic side}; and the foreigner “‘he paid the freight.“ [Laugh- 
ter.] What nonsense this is! 

In another ae of this report the gentleman from Maine cor- 
rectly states the effect of a tariff duty. 

Our goods— 3 

I want you to hear this, because it is the Democratic idea, and 
though in a Republican report itis the truth— 

Our goods are now met by foreign goods on our own shores at a price made 
up of raw materials plus labor and plus the present rate of tariff on very 
nearly equal terms. 

If you believe this statement to be true, and if you agree with 
pe leaders you do, then you must admit, first, that the tariff 

a tax; second, that the consumer pays the tax; and, third, that 
the home product of goods which come in competition with 
those which are sent here from abroad are increased in price 
very nearly, if not quite, the amount of the tariff that is put 
upon the foreign article. 

It is true the statement that the foreigner pays the tax is 
somewhat inconsistent with the other statement that the con- 
sumer pays it, but I have never yet known a Republican argu- 
ing the advantages of a protective tariff to have any idea or con- 
ception of what consistency is. [Laughter and applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Let us look at this report again. This is not an utterance 
given out hastily in debate, but is the carefully prepared views 
of six of the leading Republicans in the country. ‘This report 
says that the protective tariff on plate glass and on cotton ties 
reduces the price to the consumer; but the protective tariff on 
steel rails and spool cotton increases the price to the consumer. 
[Laughter on the Democratic side.] It says that putting lumber 
on the free list will not reduce its price, but when the Republi- 
cans put sugar on the free list it greatly reduced its price. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

It says that the protective tariff on leaf tobacco has given 
the farmer a better price for his tobacco, and yet has not in- 
creased the price of cigars. But the most marvelous statement 
in this report is that which foretells the.effects of the pending 
bill on wool and woolen goods. 

It says that putting raw wool on the free list and reducing 
the rate on woolen goods will reduce the price that the farmer 
gets for his wool, will reduce the wages that the spinner and 
the weaver gets for his labor, and yet will accomplish only an 
2 inary and infinitesimal difference in the price of cloth- 
ing.” Now, if the manufacturer gets his wool cheaper, and if 
he gets his wages cheaper, let me ask you why he will not sell 
clothing cheaper? [Applause. | 

You gentlemen of the minority state in your report: 

a the tariff element be lowered, then something must be lowered on our 

. 


Here the tariff element is lowered; you say the price of the 
raw wool will be lowered; you say the price of labor will be low- 
ered, and yet you say that the price of the finished product to the 
consumers in the United States will not be lowered, or if it is, 
the reduction will be only of an imaginary and infinitesimal 
character. If you were bound by any of the laws of consistency, 
you would feel ashamed of such a statement; but I fear you are 
not. (Laughter and applaus2.] You claim that we owe to pro- 
tection the sunshine, the showers that fall, the fertile fields that 
surround us, the intelligence, the enterprise, the energy of our 
people—all these things you gravely credit to protection. 

But when we point to the impoverished farmers thoughout the 
fountry—when we point to the strikes of laboring men for higher 


wages, when we pointto the suspension of protected industries— 
you say all this isdue to threatened reduction of the tariff. You 
take credit that you are not entitled to, and you seek to avoid 
responsibility for that for which you are clearly and undeniably 
responsible. [Applause.] Our friends of the minority say: 

The consumer will take care of himself, if you look after the producer; for 
he is one and the same individual, 

The audacity of the statement is only equaled by the incon- 
sistency of this whole report. Assuming, if you please, for the 
purposes of the argument, what these gentlemen claim, that a 
protective tariff gives higher wages in protected industries, and 
still your proposition is wholly without foundation. The con- 
sumer and the producer the same! Why, Mr. Speaker, do you 
know the proportion the producers of protected manufactured 
products in this country bear to the producers of all other prod- 
ucts? You do not pretend that your tariff raises the price of 
the farmer’s wheat, or his cotton, or his corn, or his meats; yet 
in spite of this great class, which is as three to one or more 
against the other, you gravely say that the producer and the 
consumer are the same! 

Will you tell me how your protective tariff benefits the man 
who raises cotton, or corn, or wheat, or meats? The producers 
of those great staples are forced to seek their market abroad. 
A hundred years of this fostering system has not yet built up a 
home market for more than one-third of the cotton produced in 
the United States. Ourmarketisabroad. Will you tell me how 
this protective tariff benefits our agricultural producers? I can 
show you—I think I can demonstrate clearly—how the tariff 
hurts them; and I defy any of you toshow wherein they are ben- 
fited by a protective tariff. 

Suppose a farmer in Minnesota has 5,000 bushels of wheat and 
a farmer in Georgia has 100 bales of cotton. That wheat at 80 
centsa bushel is worth $4,000, and that cotton at 8 cents a pound 
is worth $4,000. Let those producers ship their staples abroad. 
The Minnesota wheat-grower ships his wheat to Liverpool; 
whether he ships it there or not that is where the price of his 
wheatis fixed. The Georgia cotton-raiser ships his cotton to 
Liverpool; whether he ships it there or not that is where the 

rice of his cotton is fixed. The wheat and the cotton are sold 

n that free-trade market. The wheat is sold for $4,000; the cot- 
ton brings the same amount. The Minnesota farmer invests the 
$4,000 he has received for his wheat in clothing, crockeryware, 
iron, steel, dress goods, clothing—whatever he may need for his 
family in Minnesota. The Georgiacotton-raiser invests the pro- 
ceeds of his cotton in like kinds of goods. Each of those men 
ships his goods to this country and they reach the port of New 
York. When either undertakes to unload them he is met by 
the collector of customs, who says, Let me see your invoice.” 
The invoice is exhibited, and it shows $4,000 worth of goods. 
Those goods represent in the one case 5,000 bushels of wheat; 
in the other case 100 bales of cotton. The collector at the port 
says to either of these gentlemen—the man who raises the wheat 
in Minnesota or him who raises the cotton in Georgia, You can 
not bring into this market those goods for which you have ex- 
changed your products unless you pay to the United Statesa 
tariff fixed by the McKinley law—a tax of $2,000!” 

The man will in vain refer the collector to the statement of 
the gentleman from Maine that the foreigner pays the tax. You 
can not convince that unrighteous United States officer that the 
foreigner is to pay that sum of $2,000; he requires the Minnesota 
farmer or the Georgia farmer to pay it. What is the result? 
The goods that cost either of these men $4,000 without the tariff 
cost him $6,000 with it. 

Ah, but says the gentleman, he ought to buy his goods at 

ome. Lethim try it. Let him go into the home market; and, 
according to the statement of the gentleman from Maine, when 
he enters the home market he will buy the home product almost 
on equal terms, in competition with those same goods which are 
sent here from abroad, embracing the cost of raw material, plus 
labor and plus the present rate of the tariff. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

If he buys his 22 855 abroad and pays the duty, it goes into the 
Treasury of the United States and is called a tax; if he buys the 
goods at home and pays the increased price that is put upon 
them by the tariff, it goes into the pocket of the protected manu- 
facturer and is called ‘‘ protection.” TApplause In either case 
the increased pries is practically the same amount, and in both 
cases the consumer pays it. 

The gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] very frankly stated 
perhaps he did not know the full effect of the ad ion—he 
frankly stated that the corn laws in England, while made osten- 
sibly for the benefit of the farmer, were really made for the ben- 
efit of the English nobleman who was the landlord. I say to 
him, and I say to the country, that an examination in regard to 
the operation of protective tariffs will disclose that whilst they 
are nominally made in the name of increased wages for the la- 
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borer, they are really made for the manufacturer. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

The gentleman cites, as an evidence of the prosperity of this 
country under a protective tariff, that report which bears the 
name of my distinguished friend from Rhode Island, the Ald- 
rich report. I thank him for that citation. The gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Carlisle], who was a member of that com- 
mission, in discussing that report in the Senate of the United 
States, said: 


tion is shown by the report. The fifteen gen- 


The result of that in 
eral occupations selected by the committee as fairly re tative of the 
—.— of wages received in all the general occupations of country were as 
ows. 


Bakers, blacksmiths, bricklayers,and so on. The result of it 
all is, that having classified fifteen industries which were not 
protected and fifteen industries which were protected by the 
tariff, the wages in the fifteen industries which were not pro- 
tected had increased, and the wages in the fifteen industries 
which were protected had been diminished since the e of 
the act. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Why, the gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. REED] upon the floor of the House this 
afternoon refers to the high wages paid the carpenters and 
bricklayers as an evidence of the oe wages paid in this coun- 
try. We do pay good wages in this country, not because of the 
tariff, but because of our surroundings, the freedom of our peo- 
ple, the fertility of our soil, and our natural resources. 

The carpenter is not protected. The bricklayer is not pro- 
tected. It is a great mistake to assume that all the industries 
of the United States are protected by the tariff. High wages 
in this country, Mr. Speaker, are more dependent upon the in- 
dependencs of the laboring men, upon trades unions, upon labor 
organizations, upon the intelligence and capacity of the Ameri- 
can laboring man to demand his rights than they are upon any 
protective tariff. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The American laboring man wants what? He wants steady 
employment at reasonable wages. This protective system builds 
up industries which it is wasteful upon the part of the manufac- 
turer to carryon. It destroys the natural industries.of the peo- 
ple, and builds up an artificial industry. It takes away the nat- 
ural right of every individual freely to exchange the surplus of 
that which he es for the surplus of that which his neighbor 
makes. His neighbor, my friends, is the world. 

Trade is not war. Trade is peace. Commerce knows no nation- 
ality. There is not a manufacturer in the United States, how- 
ever highly he might have been favored, who will not send his 
goods to India, if by so doing he can get a little more for them 
than he can by selling them here; and he has the right to do it. 

Gentleman talk about a home market. What is a market? A 
market is where you buy and where you sell, If you say the 
market to which you allude is only that market in which Pahali 
buy, then it is only half a market. A market is a place where 

ou go tosell and where you go to buy. Restrictive protective 
tariff forces the American people to buy in the highest market 
on earth, and forces the great agricultural class which exports 

700,000,000 worth of their products every year to sell in the 
cheapest markets of the earth. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

When you tax that Minnesota farmer or that Georgia farmer 
50 percent on what he seeks to bring in return for hisown goods, 
you are diminishing the purchasing power of that which he 
sells, and you are N an injury upon him to that extent. 

But, say my friends on the other side, we want an American 
system. We want an American system, too; but we differ as 
to what constitutesthe American system. The Democraticidea 
of an American system is the largest liberty to all the people 
consistent with the individual rights of every person. [Ap- 

lause on the Democratic side.] 

The idea of our Republican friends of an American system is a 
Chinese wall that will force our people to trade with themselves, 
and not permit them to trade with anybody else. Let us not 
forget that the same wall that shuts out the surplus products 
from foreign lands shuts in the surplus products that we make 
at home. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Let us bear in mind that if wedonotsometimes buy from those 
to whom we ship our products they can not always buy from us. 
No man can always buy unless he can sometimes sell. The sys- 
tem fastened upon us 5 the Republican ty is one that per- 
mits us to sell abroad, but does not permit those people to sell 
to us. We can deposit what we have there, we can exchange it 
for their goods, but when we bring them home we must pay a 
penalty to the American manufacturer because we have d to 
exercise the liberty of an American freeman to buy where he 
pleases. 1 on the Democratic wide: 3 

Whilst for thirty years the people of the United States have 
been burdened by these laws, whilst the protection idea has had 
possession of the Government and shaped itself into forms of 


law, let me say to * that the eg toe the protectionist has 
never been peaceful. It has never been quiet. And so long as 
men love liberty and equality and right they never will resteasy 
under a system which is oppressive and unjust. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Wherever we have had an opportunity to go to the people 
upon this question they have been withus. The gentleman says 
for thirty years we have had protection. So we have, but for 
ten or fifteen years after the war the le were in no condi- 
tiou to discuss economic questions. The Republican party was 
then flushed with its great political victories. The people 
throughout the country were generally prejudiced t the 
South. Reason had not resumed its sway, and when Democrats 
talked about a reduction in the tariff, our kind and loving 
friends on the other side said, ‘‘Oh, go to the polls and vote as 
you shot, against the South.“ and that ended it. 

That is all there was of argument about it. They continued 
making that statement to the people, and the people accepted 
it, and voted as they were told. They kept the Republicans in 
power, and that party, promising at every election to reduce the 
tariff whenever they got into power, again and again increased it. 
The Republicans have never been in power since the war that 
they have not increased the burdens put upon the people by the 
tariff system, yet I defy any Republican toshow meanargument 
made by him before the people in favor ofan increase of the tariff.. 

The people trusted them upon the idea that there would be a 
reduction; but just as soon as the party got into power, true to 
the principles which have governed them in these later days, 
they surrendered themselves bound hand and foot to the manu- 
facturing interests of the country, and did what they were told 
by thatinterestto do. [Applause on the Democratic ey Even 
my friend from Maine [Mr. REED], a gentleman usually free, in 
his public utterances at least, from reflections of that sort, in the 
conclusion of his argument to-day, thirty years after the war, 
seeks to arouse some of the feeling of that distant period. 

Mr. Speaker, the cause must be intrinsically weak, the position 
must be indeed indefensible, which forces so able a gentleman 
as my friend from Maine, before so intelligent a body as this, te 
abandon the argument of reason and ngren to the feelings of 
prejudice. [Prolonged applause on the Democratic side.] 

Perhaps it is dangerous to enter a field where the gentleman 
from Maine invites one. The gentleman is so cunning of fence, 
so wily an adversary, that it may be dangerous to accept his 
challenge; yet I will venture. The gentleman says he hopes he 
will never hear again the oldery that we have free trade in labor, 
and then proceeds to say that the laborer who comes here from 
abroad does not bring his reduced rates of wages with him. No- 
body ever contended that that was the purpose or effect of the 
foreign laborer coming here; but the argument which the gen- 
tleman from Maine derides has been made by gentlemen on the 
side of the question which I represent to show that whilst the 
manufacturersare seeking and the Republican party is granting 
thema high tariff to protect them from competition, yetthat party 
has never passed any law to protect the wage-earner from com- 
petition, but any man from abroad may come here and compete 
with him for the employment which the manufacturer has to 
give. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

As was said by my distinguished friend from New York the 
other day, the Democratic position would be rather in favor of 
two jobs 5 man than of two men seeking one job. 
What we mean is that when you have absolute free trade in la- 
bor, when any man may come in here from any country in the 
world, then you have such a competition in the labor market as 
naturally tends to reduce the wages that the laborer receives. 
The Democrats believe, whether gentlemen on the other side 
do or not, that the law of supply and demand applies to all 
things, and therefore that itapplies to the wage-earner as well 
as to anybody or anything else. 

Hence it is that we reproach the Republican party with its 
professions of friendship for the laboring man, when at the same 
time it has never enacted any legislation which has really given 
him the advantages which it professed to desire to give him. 
But, Mr. Speaker, there is one nationality of people who are 

revented from coming freely into this country—the Chinese, 
The Chinese are from a country where the doctrine and the 
practice of protection have existed for hundreds and hundreds 
of years. e soil of China is fertile. Its climate is delightful. 
It tos the oldest known civilization. The rulers of that coun 
have built a wall around it, and the people have traded wi 
themselves and excluded the outside world, and the result is the 
production of a class of workingmen who are so reduced in the 
scale of civilization that the American people absolutely forbid 


oon to set foot upon our shores. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. - 

If the American workingman wants to see a type of what the 
Republican doctrine of high protective tariff carried to its log- 
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int him to the Chinese, who have 


ical result will produce, we I a 
of years of experience in trying 


hed hundreds and hun 


to get rich by trading exclusively with themselves. [Applause 


on the Democratic side.] 

There are one or two other matters that I wish to speak of, 
and i must be brief. If there is any man in America who really 
believes that in a republican form of government, where the 
people rule, where laws should be made for the good of all, that 
any party has aright to soimpose taxes or to put burdens upon 
one class in order to benefit another class, then, my friends, that 
man is unworthy of a place in the free country in which he 
lives. [Applause.] The Republicans of years ago, 80 
lauded by my friend from Maine, never advocated this tariff— 
never. Why, Mr. Speaker, the fathers of the protective sys- 
tem never dreamed of such rates as those of the McKinley bill. 

If you reduce the tariff, says the gentleman from Maine—per- 
haps I had better read, so that I can not misquote him: 

Our goods are now met by foreigu goods on our own shores ata price 
made up of raw materials, plus labor, plus the present rate of the tariff, 
on very nearly equal terms. When the tariff element is lowered— 

Hear him— 
then something must be lowered on our side. 

And he proceeds to say that it is the profits of capital and the 
wages of labor that must be lowered. The Democratic idea, 
Mr. Speaker, is that if you will reduce this tariff and give tothe 
muny industries untaxed raw material, that you will enlarge 
their business, that you will cheapen production and increase 
consumption; and that the result will be that those industries, in- 
steud of having a fitful existence, and working half or two-thirds 
of 2 year, will work all the year and give their laborers steady 
wages. One dollar and a half a day for 300 days in the year in 
a market where competition is permitted is infinitely more val- 
uable to the laboring man than $2a day for 200 days with a market 
aide T monopoly prevails. [Loud applause on the Democratic 
side. 

Our Republican friends tell us the laboring men should be 


independent. We agree to that. The great object and aim of 
the Democratic party is to contribute to the independence of 
the laboring men of this country. All classes of laboring men, 


the farmer in his field, the workingman in his. shop, whether 
protected or unprotected; the nter, the blacksmith, and 
all of those people we desire to e independent; but we pro- 
pose to do it by promoting abundance of everything that is nec- 
essary tosustain the lives of themselves and of their families. You 
can contribute most to the independence of man by furnishing 
him with a market where he can buy that which he needs 
cheapest. Then you make him most independent. He can then 
demand better wages than he can when the wolf is at the door; 
he can command better hours if he is able to get the necessities 
of life at reduced price; and he can command that natural 
freedom which all men desire, if he can feel that no unjust law 
taxes him to give to some petty favorite of a party in power. 
[Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 

For twenty years the poy represented by this side of the 
House has been striving for power; and the greatissue on which 
we have gone before the people was a reduction of taxation. 
We promised them everywhere that if they would intrust us 
with the power to doso we would reduce the burdens placed 
Spee them by unjustlaws. After we got away from the period 
of prejudice which followed the war, after reaching that 
period of reason in which I hope we now exist, the propio, after 
a full, fair, and free argument, intrusted us with the power to 
perform that work. 

This House was or ed. The Committee on Ways and 
Means was established; the gentlemen of that committee, rep- 
resenting this side of the House, with care and caution have 
proceeded to discharge the duty assignedthem. They proceeded 
to do something to relieve the necessaries of life from excessive 
taxation, something to cheapen to all consumers of the United 
States those sie which they must have. That committee 
have presented a bill. It may not be an ideal bill. It may be 
that almost every gentleman here will find in it something that 
he does not like; and yet it can be said for that bill that which 
can be said for but few, that while many gentlemen have objec- 
tions to something in it, yet this side, with a unanimity which 
is remarkable, accept the bill as a step in the right direction, 
and intend to it before adjournment this day. [Loud ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Now, our friends on the other side criticised the bill because 
they said that it created a deficiency of $75,000,000. We have 
tried to relieve ourselves from that criticism. We have amended 
the bill. We have established a new subject or another matter 
of taxation. We recognize the justness of the statement of the 
other side, that we ought to show in our bill where we propose 
toraise the revenue. We recognize that. There will bee de- 
ficiency of $70,000,000 or $75,000,000 on the basis of last year’s 


importations. We propose to raise $10,000,000 by increase of 
the whisky tax; alittle by the tax on playing cards, and a little on 
an increase of the tax on cigarettes; and we propose to raise 
$30,000,000 by a tax on the incomes of corporations and on the 
net income of individuals. [Loud applause on the Democratic 
side.] That makes, say, $45,000,000. And we propose to meet the 
other deficiency if there be any, in the good old Democratic 
way—by- reduction of expenditures. [Loud applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

We propose in this newsystem simply to put part of the burden 
of the support of this Government upon wealth, and to take off 
a portion of the burden from consumption, Now, let us talk 
about that just a minute. 

Our present system is a tax on consumption. Every dollar that 
goes into the Treasury of the United States as tax, internal or 
external, is a tax on consumption—on what people consume, not 
what they save. This suggestion of an income tax is not new. 
I have before me a citation from a very distinguished Repub- 
lican, one of the fathers of the party, who was a great man in it 
even in the time of thirty yearsago. Letme read this to you, 
so that you may see that the cy we are now adopting is no 
innovation; that we have simply arrived at the point where we 
must devise some method of taxation other than taxation ex- 
clusively upon consumption. Mr. SHERMAN of Ohio said in a 
speech on the 15th of March, 1872: 

he public mind is not yet to the key t uin 
. experience will convince the whole body of 
our people that a system of national taxes which rests the whole burden of 
taxation on consumption, and not one cent on 8 or incomes, is in- 
trinsically unjust. the expenses of the National Government are 
largely ca by the tection of property, it is but right to require prop- 
erty to contribute to their payment. 

It will not do to say that each person consumes in proportion to his in- 
come. This is not true. Everyone must see that the consumption of the 
rich does not bear the same relation to the consumption of the poor as the 
income of the one does to the w: of the other. As wealth accumulates, 


this injustice in the fundamental of our system will be felt and forced 
upon the attention of Congress. 


[Applause.] 
here, Mr. Speaker, is one of the leading Republicans of the 
United States saying twenty years ago that in time this ques- 
tion would be forced upon the attention of Congress. The time 
hascome. We have suggested a system that exempts from tax 
incomes of $4,000 or less. Some of our friends complain of this. 
I submit that they should not do so. In fixing that amount we 
roceed upon this theory—that $4,000 is a consumable income. 
ff $4,000 is a consumable income, the present tariff laws tax every 
dollar of it. 

Everything that we consume is taxed; and assuming that this 
is a consumable income, then if you tax incomes of a less amount 
than this you are imposing a double tax—a tax upon consump- 
tion and a tax upon it as accumulated wealth. But if you ex- 
empt incomes of 84, 000 or less and impose taxation on incomes 
in excess of $4,000, you are taxing for the first time a species of 
wealth which under present laws is absolutely exempt from 
taxation. E And I submit that this is no hardship. 

The question presented to us is this: Shall we redeem the 
pledges that we made to the people? Shall we reduce their taxes? 
Shall we reduce their burdens? We agree that we should. We 
have formulated a bill that does reduce them toa large extent; 
and when we do it we find, perhaps, that the revenue is meager. 
It may be, as my friend from New York [Mr. CocKRAN] says, 
that this bill produce ample revenue; but, my friends, we 
will not take any risk. The Democratic party stands pledged to 
redeem every promise the Government has ever made to any 
class. [Applause.] And we do not propose to take any risks 
on this question. We propose to have an abundance of revenue 
to pay the expenses of the Government economically adminis- 
tered; and we only ask accumulated wealth to contribute $30,- 
000,000 in taxation to support the Government which in turn 
protects them in everything they have. 

Now, my ere. friends, my time is out and my strength is ex- 
hausted.- We have all a great deal at stake in this matter. We 
must help each other. It will not do for a man to say, simply be- 
cause there are things in this bill which he does not approve, 
that therefore he will not support it. Let him examine care- 
fully and see what the things are that he disapproves and what 
the things are which he approves. Let him weigh the one 
against the other, and my word for it, he will find when he is 
done that in the interest of the plain common people of the 
United States he will be constrained to waive any objections 
that he may have to the bill and stand with the great body of 
his party in passing this substantial measure of relief. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic aigo] Í 

We have not done in this bill all that we should. There ma; 
be and doubtless are errors in it; but it is a step in the right di- 
rection; and if-we are not mistaken, when this step is taken, be- 
fore the next step is proposed some of these protected manu- 
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facturers who are now standing boldly in the way of reform will 


be found in the forefront of those who want to do something 
more to enlarge and extend the commerce and production of the 
United States. [Applause.] 

Let us stand together; let us pass this bill; let us redeem this 
pledge as we must and will redeem every other pledge that we 

ave made to the people. Sop dag) And if, my friends, we 
can crystallize this bill into a law, whilst there may be here and 
there some monopolists or gentlemen of large wealth who will 
criticise and condemn us, yet all over the country, in the homes 
of the farmers, in the homes of the workers, and in the homes 
of the men employed in every industry in the United States, 
there will be rejoicing and happiness. Agriculture will be en- 
couraged; manufactures will aided; commerce will be re- 
vived, and thus we will promote the general welfare of all classes 
of our people. [Enthusiastic and prolonged applause. | 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. HATCH in the chair). The 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. WILSON] is recognized. 
[Prolonged applause and cheers. ] 

[Mr. WILSON of West Virginia withholds his remarks for re- 
vision. See Appendix.] 

The SPEAKER. The House will come to order. [Cries of 
„Vote!“ ‘*Vote!”] The previous question is now ordered on 
the bill and pending amendments. The Clerk will report the 
first amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend paragraph 190, page 29, lines 23 and 2, by striking out the word 


“twenty,” in line 23, and inserting “twenty-five,” and by striking out the 
word “ thirty.“ in line 24, and inserting “‘ thirty-five.” 


The SPEAKER. For this amendment the gentleman from 
Minnesota offers a substitute. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Isuggest that further proceedings 
be suspended until the floor is cleared, so that we may do busi- 
ness in an orderly wy 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has endeavored to bring the 
House to order. 

Mr. BURROWS. It is impossible for us to commence voting 
until the floor of the House is cleared. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has appealed to gentlemen to pre- 
serve order on the floor. 

Mr. BURROWS. But, Mr. Speaker, the floor should be 
cleared of those not entitled to occupy it before we commence 


to vote. 

TheSPEAKER. The Chair requests all persons not entitled 
to the privileges of the floor to retire. The officers will see that 
this order is executed. 

Mr. JONES (after a pew addressed the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 2 
risen, aa the Chair understands, to make a request. He wil 
state it. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I ask that my colleague, the mem- 
ber elect from the Seventh Congressional district of Virginia, 
scribed by law. 

Mr. REED. If the gentleman recently elected on our side in 
the city ot New York were here, we should permit this to be 
done; but in his absence it would not be respectful to the peo- 
pie of that city if we did not onies. : ey 

The SPEAKER. . Objection 


may now be permitted to come forward and take the oath pre- 


s made. i 


Mr. JONES. I beg to say to the gentleman from Maine that |- 


‘we shall have enough votes, I hope, on our side without the vote 
of my colleague. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re 


rt the pending amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 


est Virginia [Mr. WIL- 
SON] and then the substitute offered by the 


entleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. TAWNEY]. The vote will first be taken on the 
substitute. 5 
The Clerk read as follows: 


By Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. 

Q 29, lines 23 and 24, amend by striking out the word “ twenty,“ in 
une W. and inserting ä + twenty-ive" and s' out ina wore 
thirty, in line 24, and inserting the word thirty-five.” 

The SPEAKER. To this amendment the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. TAWNEY] offers a substitute, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by striking out in line 23 the words twenty per cent ad va- 
lorem“ and insert the words “twenty-two cents per bushel.” And by strik- 
ing out in line 24 the words “thirty per cent ad valorem and insert’ the 
the words“ thirty-two cents per bushel.” 

The SPEAKER. The vote will first be taken on the substi- 
tute offered by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. TAWNEY]. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. I rise to make a point of order. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 
Mr. LOCKWOOD. It is that this amendment has never been 
agreed to in Committee of the Whole, and no determination has 


been arrivedat there. Further, I willsay that this amendment 
has not the unanimous support of the Democratic side of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. Itsimply has the support of that 
portion of the committee who are free traders in theory and high 
tariff in practice. 

Mr. WELLS. I make the point of order that debate is notin 
order at this time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman states that he is rising to a 
question of order. 

Mr. DINGLEY. But he is debating the amendment under 
the question of order. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. This question has not been passed upon 
by the Committee of the Whole, and under the rule or order un- 
der which the House is acting is not properly to be considered 
at this time. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair will cause that part of the spe- 
cial order to be read which relates to this subject. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That at the hour of 12 o'clock m. said bill, with all amendments recom- 
mended by or that may be pending in Committee of the Whole, shall be re- 
ported to the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will observe that this 
changes the general rule to this extent, that not only shall the 
committee report the amendments that may have been recom- 
mended by it, but amendments that may be pending in the com- 
mittee also. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. Then do understand that all the amend- 
ments which have been passed up to the Speaker's table, are now 
before the House, and pending? 

The SPEAKER. Notatall. There can be but four pending 
atany one time. In this case there were but these two. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. As I understand, the House in Commit- 
tee of the Whole refused to pass upon this question, and, there- 
fore, the refusal ought to be considered as a denial of the amend- 
ments. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the substitute offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. TAWNEY]. 

The question being taken, the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. TAWNEY demanded a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 112, noes 177. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, L demand tellers. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Let the amendment bo 
again reported. 

The amendment was again read. 

The question was taken; and there were—ayes 120, nays 198, 
not voting 33; as follows: 


YEAS—120. « re $ 
Adams, Ky. Draper, Johnson, Ind. burn, 
Adams, Pa, Ellis. Johnson, N. Dak. Robinson, Pa. 
Aitken, Fletcher, Joy, Russell, Conn. 
Aldrich, Funk, Kiefer, Scranton, 
Apsley, Funston, Lacey, Settle, 
Se Gardner, 1 Shaw, 

a Gear, n, Sherma) 
Baker, N. H Gillet, N. Y. Loud. mith, cs 
Bartholdt, Gillett, Mass. Loudenslager, Stephenson, 
ponen, Grosvenor 2 Stone, C. W. 

air, Trout, on, Stone, W. A. 
Boutelle, Hager, Marsh, Storer, 
Bowers, Cal. er, Marvin, N. Y. Sweet, 
Broderick, Harmer, McCall. Tawney, 
Brosius, . Hartman, McCl „Minn. ‘Taylor, Tenn. 
Bundy, Haugen, McDowe: Thomas, 
Burro Heiner, Meiklejohn, Updegratt, 
Caldwell, Henderson, III. Mercer, Van Voorhis, N. Y. 
Cannon, III. Henderson, Iowa Moon, Van Voorhis, Ohio 
Chickering, Hepburn, Morse, Wadsworth, 
Childs, Hermann, Northway, Walker, 
Cogswell, Hicks, ayne, Wanger. 
Cousins, Hilborn, Pence, Waugh, 
Curtis, Kans, Hitt, Perkins, Mever, 

Curtis, N. Y. Hooker, N. Y. Phillips, Wheeler, 

Dalzell, Hopkins, III Pickler, White, 

Daniels, Hopkins, Pa. Post, Wilson, Ohio 

Dingley, Hudson, Powers, ilson, Wash. 

Dolliver, -~ Hulick, Rand Woomer, 

Doolittle, Hull, Ray, right, Pa, 

NAYS—198. 

Abbott, Beltzhoover, Brown, Clarke; Ala. 

Alderson. Berry. Bryan, Cobb, Ala. 

Alexander, B „Ga. Bunn, Cobb, Mo 

Allen, Blanchard, Burnes, 

Arnold, Bland, Byn Coffeen, 

Bailey, Boatner, Cab: Compton, 

Baker. Kans. Boen, Caminetti, onn, 

Baldwin, Bower. N. C Campbell Coom 
Branch, annon, Gal. Cooper, Fla. 
Brawley, hart, per, 

Bartlett, Ene opie a Ark. Caruth, per, 

2 retz, 5 
Bell, Colo. Brickner, Causey, a 
Be Clark, M 
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Mr. ALDRICH in the negative. 
The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 
The SPEAKER. The question now ison the amendment of 

the gentleman from West Virginia, which the Clerk willreport. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend paragraph !90. page 29, lines 23 and 24, by striking out the word 
“twenty.” inline 23, and inserting “twenty-five,” by striking out the word 
“thirty,” in line 24, and inserting “ thirty-five.” 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Is there a separate vote demanded on any 
of the amendments reported from the committee? If not, the 
vote will be taken upon the amendments in gross. 


Mr. BRECKIN 
that the amendments re 


E of Arkansas. 
rted from the committee be adopted. 


Mr. S 


peaker, I move 


Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a separate 


Crain, Hatch, McGann, Sayers, Neill, Reed, Stone, C. W. Wagh; 
Culberson, Hayes, McKaig, Sickles, Northway, Reyburn, Stone, W. A. Weadock, 
Cummings, Heard, Mekeighan, Simpson. Oates, Richards, Ohio Stone, Ky. Wells, 
Davis, Hendergon, N. C. McLaurin, Snodgrass, Payne, Richardson, Mich. Strong, Wever. 
De Armond, Hendrix, McMillin, Somers, Pearson, Richardson, Tenn. Swanson, Wheeler, I. 
De Forest, Holman, McRae, A Pence, Ritchie, Sweet, Whiting, 
mson, Houk, Ohio Meredith, Springer, Pendleton, W. Va. Robertson, La. Tarsney, Williams, III. 
Dockery, Hunter, Meyer, ings, Perkins, Robinson, Pa. Tawney. Wilson, Ohio 
Donovan, Hutcheson, Money, Stockdale, Phillips, Russell, Conn. Taylor. Tenn. Wilson, Wash. 
Dunn, i. Montgomery, Stone, Ky. Pickler, Schermerhorn, omas, Wilson, W. Va. 
Durborow, Johnson, Ohio Morgan, trait, Pigott, ton, Turner, Wise, 
Ellis Ry. Kem,” Mutch Talbert, 8 C Powe Shern Updegra ft Weight, P 
. Ky. em, ‘utchler, rt, ‘owers, erman, e A a. 
lish. Ki Neill, Talbott, Md, Price. Smith, Van Voorhis, Ohio, : 
oe, z Kyle, Oa rsney, Randall, Som Wadsworth, 
Epes, Lane, O'Neil, te, Ray, Stephenson, Wanger, 
E Lapham, Outhwaite, Taylor, Ind. 
Er: SARDI E hal, ITY; NAYS—119. 
er, wson, atterson, Y, rib 
thian, Lester, Paynter, Tucker, N Culberson, robs, iat 
Forman, Lisle, Pearson, Turner, Alexander, Davis, Lane, Pendleton, Tex. 
Fyan, Li ton, Pendleton, Tex. Turpin, Alen. De Armond, Latimer. 2 
Geary, Lockwood, Pendleton, W. Va. Tyler. enol Denson Lawson. y. ’ 
Geisse Lynch, — Pigott, ashington, Bankhead, Dinsmot i Robbins, 
ih addox, Ra es 3 . Bell, Tex. Dockery, Livingston, Rusk, 
t, Magner, er, ells. Black, III. Dunphy, Lockwood. Russell, Ga. 
Gorman, ai; Bec ome Whee | Band, Eniga, Madiox, Ryan, 
Gresha Marshall, Richardson, Mich. Williams, Ui. Boamin — Magner, Sa 
Griffin, Martin, Ind. Richardson, Tenn. Williama, Miss 55 Fyan, Martin, Ind Sickles, 
Hall, cAleer, Ritchie, Wilson, W. Va. Breckinridge, Ark. Goldzier McAleer. Simpson, 
Hall, Mo. McCreary, Ky. Robbins, ise, Breckinridge, Ky. ht, McCreary, Ky. Snodgrass, 
Hammond, 1 Robertson, La. Molverton, Bretz, Grady, McCulloch. Springer, 
— RIOR 8 Brookshire, Grifn, cDearm Stockdale, 
Me aan, 5 Bunn, Haines, McEttrick, Strait, 
Harter, McEttrick, yan, Burnes, Hall, Mo. McKaig, Talbert, S. O. 
OTING—323. Campbell, „ Laurin, te, 
dard 88 Hatch. McMillin, Taylor, Ind. 
Davey, Layton, Sibley, Clark, Mo. Hayes, MeNagny, Y 
Black. III D ore, McNagny, Sipe, Clarke, Ala. Heard, McRae, Terry, 
Brattan, Dunphy, Milliken, Stevens, Cobb, Ala. Henderson, N.C. Money, Tucker, 
Breckinridge, Ky, Graham, Murray. Strong, Cockrell, Hendrix. organ, ler, 
Cadmus, Haines, Newlands, ‘Warner, Conn, Holman, oses, arner, 
Clancy, Hines, Page, Wright, Mass. Cooper, Fla. Hunter, Mutchler, Washington, 
Coc Hooker, Miss. Cooper, Tex. Hutcheson, O'Neil, Wheeler, Ala. 
Cooper, Wis. Houk, Schermerhorn, Covert, Johnson, Ohio Outhwaite, Wolverton. 
Crawio Kribbs, Shel], ee Kem, Page. Woodard, 
So the amendment to the amendment was not adopted. 8 e kapena 
The following pairs were announced: i NOT VOTING—35. 
Mr. BRATTAN with Mr. HOUK of Tennessee, on the tariff bill. | Apsley, Dunn, Loudenslager, Stevens, 
Mr. SIPE with Mr. MILLIKEN, on the tariff bill. Brattan, Zamanda, McCall, eer ee 
i i rawle Milliken, 
Mr. GRAHAM with Mr. HOPKINS of Pennsylvania, for the rest 8 pales Gillett. Mass. 8 Van Voorhis, N.Y 
of the day. $ 3 Caldwell, Graham, ttle, Walker, 
Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota is paired on the internal-rey- | Cockran, Hines, Sibley, Whi 
enue amendment to the Wilson bill with Mr. ALDRICH. If they poene aa Sherry ka nae ss 
had voted Mr. JOHNSON would have voted in the affirmative and | Goom Loud, 8 gs, 


The question being taken, the Speaker declared that the ayes 
seemed to have it. Š 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. Iask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 197, nays 119, 
not voting 35; as follows: 


YEAS—197. 

Adams, Ky Caminetti, Forman, Hudson, 
Aitken, Cannon, Cal. f Hulick, 
Alderson, Cannon, Ill. Funston, Hull, 
Aldrich, th, Gardner, 
Avery, Catchings, Gear, Johnson, Ind. 
Ba Causey, Geary, Johnson, N, Dak. 
Bailey, Chickering, Ge A Jones, 
Baker, N. H. Childs, Gillet, N. Y. Joy, 
Baker, Kans. Clancy, Gorman, Kiefer, 
B Cobb, Mo. Gresham, Lacey, 
Barn feen, Grosvenor, La 
Bartholdt, Cooper, Ind. Grout, Lefever, 
Bartlett, per, T, Lester, 
Ba: Linton, 

McCleary, Minn. 


vote upon the three pro 
Mr. CHARLES 


the income-tax provision. 


itions relating to the wool schedule, 
. STONE. I ask for a separate vote on the 
provision in relation to petroleum. 
Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, I demand a separate vote on 


The SP R. Separate votes have been demanded upon 
the amendments relating to wool, to petroleum, and to internal 
revenue. Is any other separate vote demanded? If not, the 
question is upon the amendments reported from the com- 
mittee, with the exception of those upon which separate votes 
have been demanded. 

The question was taken; and the amendments, with the ex- 
ceptions above indicated, were agreed to. 

r. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas moved to reconsider the 
vote by which the several amendments were agreed to, and 
also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first amendment, 
Peers to the woolen schedule, on which a separate vote is de- 
man 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Amend paragraph 686 by adding the following proviso: “Provided, That 
this paragraph shall take effect immediately on 9 of this act.” 


TheSPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to this amend- 


ment. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, was there not another amend- 
ment adopted covering the same ground as that and contradic- 
tory of it? I understood that the effect of the adoption of the 
other amendment was to strike out that one? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that the amendment just read was not re- 
rted to the House by the Committee of the Whole, and that 
the vote must be taken upon the amendment which was finally 
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Mopon and reported to the House from the Committee of the 
ole. : 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. I want to be heard on that, Mr. 
Speaker. The first amendment adopted was as the Clerk has 
just read. Several days later the committee adopted an amend- 
ment amending that, leaving in three words of it and striking 
out the balance and substituting another date—the second day of 
August. So that the first amendment adopted was not stricken 
out by the later amendment; some of its words were struck out 
and other words substituted, but threeof the original words were 
left in. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
that the vote must be taken by the House upon the amendment 
in the form in which it was reported to the House by the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The rule is that: 

a to by Committee of the le and 
ihe CO inani vee House Aah be passed upon by the House, 3 


se te vote is demanded each amendment agreed upon by thecom- 
mittee must be passed upon by the House. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Both these were passed upon by the 
House and adopted. 

Mr, BREC RIDGE of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, I call for 
the reading of the amendment adopted by the Committee of the 
Whole and reported to the House. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

„ paragraph amend the striking thi 
D wake effect" and inserting the words “on and after Zugust 2 1. 
so us to make it read provided this paragraph shall take effect on and 
after August 2, 1894.” 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. That is the proposition 
that we are to vote upon. 

The SPEAKER. It seems from the reading that the com- 
mittee first adopted an amendment providing that the bill should 
take effect immediately as to wool, and that subsequently an 
amendment was offered to that amendment and agreed to, which 
struck out all of it except the words“ shall take effect” and in- 
pora another date as the time at which the bill should go into 
operation. 

grh BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. That was the only one 
reported to the House. 

The SPEAKER, The pension is whether both amendments 
were not reported to the House, both amendments having been 

to by the committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. They were both reported; and the 
last amendment does not contain those three words to take 
effect. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Speaker, I make the suggestion that 
the first amendment was abrogated by the passage of the sec- 
ond, so that the only amendment reported to the House is the 
committee amendment, or what is called the second amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MCMILLIN, A parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. Ths penGenian will state it. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Would not the adoption of the second amend- 
ment take the place of the other and leave nothing pending but 
the second amendment to the original text? While I think it 
would have been in order to object at the time that the last 
amendment of the committee was proposed that it was not in or- 
der, because it was a eee of what had already been done b 
the Committee of the Whole, still, as the committee did do it, an 
reports that amendment here, it strikes me that that is the 
question pending now, and that what was done in the committee 
is an amendment to the text. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. The question of order 
in that particular was raised in the Committeee of the Whole, 
and the amendment that was adopted by the Committee of the 
Whole and is now before the House was admitted as being in or- 
der; and when the peint of order was raised it was not allowed 
by the Chair, 

Mr. SPRINGER. Will the Chair allow me to make a state- 
ment in regard to that? The Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole, in making report to the House, does not designate any 
particular amendments, but simply states that he is instructed tq 
report the bill back with sundry amendments; and that is the 
whole of the report that is made. The Clerk has kept a record 
of the amendments and the Clerk reports the two amendments, 
one of which, the first adopted, fixing the date at which the 
wool schedule takes effect immediately, and he reports a subse- 
quent amendment that it takes effect on the day of Au- 
gust next. Now, it seems to me that the condition is this, that 
the House would now vote on the date last adopted, and if that 
is not agreed to, that the House shall then vote u the other 
amendment; and if it is agreed to that disposes of the matter. 


We have, therefore, the choice by these amendments of mak- 


ing the date the 2d of August or immediately upon the passage 


of this bill; and put in either shape it will permit the House to 
decide between those days, as the committee decided between 
them. The House can decide on August 2 now, and if it fails 
to do that the other amendment can be voted on to go into effect 
immediately after the passage of the bill. It is the duty of the 
Chairman to report all amendments which are agreed to, which 
has been done by the Clerk as his . 

The SPEAKER. It seems to the Chair that every amendment 
which has been agreed to by the committee must be reported 
from the committee to the House, and that it is in the power of 
any member of the House to have a separate vote on any amend- 
ments so reported. In the case before the House, it seems that 
there was an amendment offered by the gentleman from Ohio, 
and agreed to, which fixes a given time for the tariff on the 
woolen schedule to go into effect, and subsequently that amend- 
ment was amended so as to strike out that part of it which fixed 
the time and fixed another time. Now, it seems that the two 
reports from the Committee of the Whole on the question of the 
time when the bill should go into operation are inconsistent one 
with the other. One report is that it shall immediately take 
effect, and the other is that it shall take effect at another time, 
so that it seems to the Chair that perhaps the best solution of 
the question would be for the House to yote upon what is called 
the last amendment, the amendment to amend the first amend- 
ment, that fixes the time. If that should be agreed to by the 
House, that would dispose of the question; if it should not, then 
the other amendment could be voted upon. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. A parliamentary inquiry. I do not know 
whether it makes any practical difference, but if the Committee 
of the Whole had before it concluded its labors adopted an 
amendment so as to strike out a part of the textand kept it in 
another form, would the two reports of the Committee of the 
Whole to the House bring before the House that part which the 
committee has stricken out? 

The SPEAKER, The trouble that the Chair finds arises from 
the fact that it has never been the custom or the rule that the 
Committee of the Whole should reconsider its action, therefore, 
its action takes the form of a subsequent amendment to the first 
amendment which accomplishes the same p as reconsider- 
ation, and yet gives effect and force to the change of mind in the 
committee on the question. Now, it seems to the Chair if the 
House should vote upon the amendment as amended that it would 
enable the House to pass spon the question fixing the time as 
amended, and if that should fail then it could vote upon the 
other amendment. [Cries of ‘Right!”] 

Mr. McMILLIN. I was going to ask that the report made 
last to the committee be considered as the text, and the other 
as an amendment pending to that. That will bring the question 
up directly; but that can only be done by consent. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. The trouble with the last proposi- 
tion is that you will be voting into the bill an incomplete amend- 
ment, because the three words are left out of the original text. 

TheSPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment which 
was subsequently agreed to, as it will read as an amendment to 
the first amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
wort take," and Insert the words © atter August $ 19A; so as to reads 
Pe eg That this paragraph shall take effect on and after August 2, 


The SPEAKER. Now, it seems to me that the three words 
woen were in the first amendment are necessary to the sec- 
ond—— 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. And they are preserved. 

et JOHNSON of Ohio. But the House has not yet acted on 
them. 

The SPEAKER. The Committee of the Whole has acted 
on them, but the House has not acted upon the recommendation 
as to those three words, and the Chair thinks the only way 

Mr. DINGLEY. It seems to me the suggestion of the Chair 
indicates the appropriate way of disposing of this question. 

The SPEAKER. The three words embraced in the amend- 
ment known as the Johnson amendment have not been agreed 
to except by the committee, by the same vote 3 the com- 
mittee agreed to put wool on the free list. If the House should 
now vote upon the second amendment, it would never pass upon 
those three words which were adopted in connection with the 
first amendment. Therefore it would seem to be ni to 
vote first on the first amendment, in order to get at those words. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I would inquire whether the phrase “so 
that the proviso would read” do not include those three words? 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first amendment 
reported from the committee—the amendment of the gentleman 
from Ohio—and the vote will be taken on that. 
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The Clerk read as follows: ae SPEAKER. The question is upon agreeing to this 
amendment. 

“groride o ee 88 The question boing taken, the Speaker announced that the 


Sage of this act.“ 
The SPEAKER. The question is upon agreeing to this amend- 


ment. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Itseems tome that if this amendment should 
be rejected, and then the other amendment should be rejected, 
the words "to effect would be entirely out, and could not be 
presented to the House exceptin a new motion. Now, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the first motion having been adopted that the provi- 
sion take e Tect immediately, and a motion having subsequently 
been received to strike out all after the words to take effect” 
and substitute other words, and that having been adopted by the 
committee, the amendment as it should be reported to the House 
is simply that it shall take effect on the 2d day of August. It 
seems to me that is all there is before the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will Pí to the gentleman from 
Maine that the House can accomplish the same result that the 
committee accomplished in the same way; that is, agree to the 
amendment just read, offered by the gentleman from Ohio, 
which places wool immediately upon the free list, and subse- 

uently agree to the next amendment, which strikes out all of 
that except the language to take effect.” 

Mr. DINGLEY. But suppose the House should disagree to 
the first amendment, what would then be the situation? 

The SPEAKER. That would leaye the matter in rather an 
awkward tion. n 

Mr. PA J rise toa par entary inquiry. Why should 
we not vote first on the amendment which amends the Johnson 
amendment, and then vote onthe amendmentasamended? That 
would avoid all difficulty. i 

The SPEAKER. The only trouble is that the Johnson amend- 
ment contains three words which the committee desired to 
retain in the subsequent amendment. Now, the only vote in 
committee which adopted those three words is the same vote 
which adopted the provision to put wool immediately on the 
free list. 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not think the Chair understood my ae 
gestion. It was that we vote first on the amendment whic 
amends the Johnson amendment and fixes the date at August 
2, and then, if that carries, vote on the Johnson amendment as 
amended. If the first proposition should fail, then we would 
vote on the Johnson amendment pure and simple. Thus we 
would escape the effect of the blunder made by the committee. 

Mr. WALKER. Allow me to call attention to another point. 
The original idea of the office of Speaker is that he shall execute 
the will of the House; and whenever we get into a muddle of this 
kind, I submit it is the duty of the Speaker to execute the will 
of the House in its common-sense interpretation. In pursuance 
of that old-fashioned rule, it seems to me the suggestion made 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE] should prevail. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair still thinks the situation is such 
that he can only submit the question on the amendment as re- 
ported from the committee. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. If the 
Johnson amendment be adopted, and then the amendment sub- 
sequently adopted by the committee should be adopted as an 
amendment to that, it will leave in the three words which have 
been referred to? r 

The SPEAKER. It will. The question is upon the amend- 
ment which the Clerk has just read, p 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk willnow report the nextamend- 
ment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


In paragraph 686, page 90, amend by striking out all after the words “take 
effect and insert the words ‘‘on or after August 2, 1894.“ 


The question being put on agreeing to the amendment, 

The SPEAKER BAIA: The ayes seem to have it. 

Several Members called for a division. 

The question being again taken, there were—ayes 205, noes 47. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio, I call for the ayes and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered, only five members vot- 
ing in favor thereof. 

the amendment was adopted. 

On motion of Mr, BRECKIN RIDGE of Arkansas, a motion to 
reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend ph 295, page 51, by striking out in line 4 the words J 
first,” and tach inserting in lieu thereof the wo: “ December 80 Fag 
read: “ The reduction of therates F for manufactures 
of wool shall take effect December 2, * 


ayes seemed to have 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Division. é 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 196, noes 42, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Yeasandnays. [Cries of Oh, no!”] 

The yeas and nays were refused, only seven members second- 
ing the demand. 

Accordingly the amendment was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas, a motion 
to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: E, 
. 24, strike out after the words “crude or re- 

“ Provided, That if any petroleum is imported, the product of any country 
which im a duty on petroleum exported from the United States, then 


there shall be levied, collected, and paid upon such imported petroleum the 
rates of duty existing prior to the passage of this act. 


The SPEAKER. The question is upon this amendment. 

The question be taken, the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. Division. 

The House divided, and there were—ayes 170, noes 44. 
~ Accordingly the amendment was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr.. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas, a motion to 
reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The next amendment is the internal-reve- 
nue amendment, and unless the reading be demanded it will be 
dispensed with. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Lask to dispense with the reading. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the reading will be dis- 

nsed with. The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

own as the internal-revenue amendment. 

Mr. COCKRAN. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. A 

Mr. COCKRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this vote be confined to the income-tax proposition. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I object. : 

The SPEAKER. The House will be in order pending this 
2 50 The Clerk can not hear responses unless the House is in 
order. 

Mr. COC KRAN. A parliamentary 8 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman e it. 

Mr. COCKRAN. The question being now put, does it involve 
the proposition for an income tax simply, or does it cover the 
whole internal-revenue amendment. 

The SPEAKER. It will cover the whole internal-revenue 
amendment. s 

Mr. COCKRAN. Is it in order to ask a separate vote on the 
income-tax proposition? 

Mr. HATCH. The whole amendment is reported from the 
5 of the Whole as a single amendment and is not di- 
visible. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will call the attention of the 
gentleman from New Vork [Mr. CocKRAN] to the fact that it 
has been decided, on appeal, that a motion for a division of the 

uestion on an amendment reported as asingle amendment from 

e Committee of the Whole is notin order. The Digestrefers 
to the Journal of the first session of the Twenty-eighth Congress, 
the first session of the Twenty-ninth Congress, the first session 
of the Thirtieth Congress, and the second session of the Thirty- 
seventh Congress. It seems to have been frequently decided by 
the House; so that the question would not be divisible at this 
stage. The Chair hopes the House will be in order, so that the 
Clerk may hear distinctly the responses of members. Gentle- 
men will please resume their seats, so that there may be no 
error in this vote. The Clerk will now call the roll. 

The question was taken on the internal-revenue amendment; 
and there. were—yeas 182, nays 48, not voting 122; as follows: 


YEAS—1&£2, 
Abbot Blanchard, Byn Cooper, Tex. 
8 s Bland, Cabanis, Cox, 
r, Boatner, Camine 

Allen, Boen, Cannon, Crawford, 
Arnold, Bower, N. C. Capehart, Culberson, 
Bailey. Bowers, Caruth, Davis, 
Baker, Kans. Branch, hings, De Armond, 
Baldwin, Breckinridge, Ark, Clark, Mo. Denson, 
— Bretz, vad Cobb, Ala. Dock 
Bell Geto. Brookshire, Cockrell,” Donovan, 
Bell, Tex. Brown, Coffeen, Edmunds, 

„ an, . 

Ga. Bunn, Cooper, Fla. Enloe, 
Black, III. Burnes, 89 Epes, 
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Eriman, 
Fithian, 


Heard, 
Henderson, N.C 
Holman, 
Hooker, Miss. 
Houk, Ohio 
Hudson. 
Hunter, 
Hutcheson, 


Ikirt, 
Johnson, Ohio 


Dinglex. 
Dolliver, 


Jones, Meredith, Springer, 
Kem, Money, Stal 
Kilgore, Montgomery, Stockdale, 
Kribbs, organ, Stone, Ky. 
Kyle, Moses, Strait, 
Lane, Neill, 
Latimer, Oates, Sweet, 
Lawson, Outhwaite Talbert, S.C. 
Layton, Paschal, Tarsney, 
Lester, Patterson, Tate, 
Lisle, Paynter, Taylor, Ind. 
Li m. Pearson, Terry, 
Lynch, Pence, Tucker, 
dox, Pendleton, Tex. Turner, 
Maguire, Pendieton,W.Va Turpin, 
Mallory, Pickler, ler, 
Marsh, Pigott, as) 
Marshall, Richards, Ohio Weadock 
Martin, Ind. Richardson, Mich. Wells, 
McCreary, Ky Richardson, Tenn. Wheeler, Ala. 
McCulloch, Ritchie, White, 
McDannold, Robbins, ting, 
McDearmon, Robertson, La. Williams, II. 
McEttrick, Russell, Ga. 8 
McGann, Sayers, Wilson, W. Va. 
McKeighan, Shell, Wise, 
cLaurin, Sibley, Woodard. 
McMillin, Simpson, The Speaker. 
McNagny, Snodgrass, 
s Somers, 
NAYS—48. 
Lapham, Rayner, 
Davey, Lockwood, Reilly, 
De Forest, M; P; Rusk, 
unn, McAleer, Ry 
2 A McCall, Schermerhorn, 
Eng ‘4 McKaig, 
Everett, Meyer, Sickles, 
Fielder, Mutchler, perry, 
issenhainer, O'Neil, Stevens, 
Haines, Page, Talbott, Md. 
Harter, Powers, Warner, 
Hendrix, ice, Wolverton. 
NOT VOTING—122, 
Doolittle, Johnson, Ind. Russell, Conn. 
Draper, Johnson, N. Dak. Settle, 
Ellis, Oregon Joy Shaw, 

5 Kiefer, Sherman, 
Funston, Lacey, Sipe, 
Gardner, Lefever, Smith, 

Gear, Linton, Stephenson, 
Gillet, N. V. Loud. Stone, C. W. 
Gillett, Mass. Loudenslager, Stone, W. A. 
Graham, Lucas, Storer, 
Grosvenor, Mahon, Strong, 
Grout, Marvin, N. Y. Tawney, 

T, McCleary. Minn. Taylor, Tenn. 
Hainer, McDowell, Thomas, 

er, Meiklejohn, Y, 
Haugen, Mercer, Upåe & 
Heiner, en, Van Voorhis, N. Y. 
Henderson, Ill. Moon, Van Voorhis, Ohi 
Henderson, Iowa Morse, Wadsworth, 
Hepburn, Murray, Walker, 
Hermann, Newlands, Manger, 
Hicks, Northway, Waugh, 
Hilborn, Payne, Wever, 
Hines, Perkins, Wheeler, II. 
Hitt, Phillips, Wilson, Ohio 
Hooker, N. Y. Post, Wilson, 
2 me Randall, Vriant. 

opkins, Pa. Ray, ght, Mass. 
Honk, Tenn. Wright, Penn. 
Hulick, Reyburn, 
Hull, Robinson, Pa. 


Mr. BRETZ and Mr. COCKRAN asked for a recapitulation of 


the vote. 


The names of the members voting were recapitulated by the 


Clerk. 


The SPEAKER. On this question the yeas are 182 and the 
noes are 48. The yeas have it and the amendment is agreed to. 


{Ap 


lause on the 


mocratic side.] 
r. MCMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, I move to reconsider the vote 


by which the amendment was adopted, and also to lay the mo- 
tio 


n to reconsider on the table. 


The latter motion was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER. The question now is on the engrossment and 

third reading of the amended bill. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time. 
The SPEAKER. The question is, Shall the bill pass? 


Mr. COVERT. 
send to the Clerk’s des 


upon it. 


The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the 
and Means, with ins 


will provide, by duties levied on im: 
be necessary for the support of the 


Mr. 5 I offer the resolution which I 
„and demand the previous question 


nding bill be recommitted to the Committee on Ways 
ctions to report it back with such amendments as 


rts, for such additional revenue as 
vernment economically administe: 


The question was taken on ordering the yeas and nays, and 36 
members voted in the affirmative. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Count the other side. 

The SPEAKER (having counted), Thirty-six gentlemen have 
arisen to second the demand for the yeas and nays and 227 gen- 
tlemen have arisen in opposition. Not one-fifth having sec- 
onded the demand, the yeas and naysarerefused. The question 


ison the motion to recommit with the instructions recited in 
the resolution. 

The question being taken, the Speaker declared that the noes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. COCKRAN and Mr. BLANCHARD asked for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 103, noes 177. 

So the motion to recommit was not agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is, Shall the bill pass? 

The question being taken, the Speaker declared that the ayes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 204, nays 140, 
not voting 8; as follows: 


The previous question was ordered. 
The SPEAK The question now is on agreeing to the res- 
olution. 


Mr. COVERT. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 


YEAS—204. 
Abbott, Coombs, Hudson, Paynter, 
Alderson, Cooper, Fla. Hunter, vbr n, 
Alexander, Cooper, Ind. Hutcheson, ence, 
Allen, Cooper, Tex. Ikirt, Pendleton, Tex. 
Arnold, Cornish, Johnson, Ohio Pendleton, W. Va. 
ey, Cox, ones, Pigott, 
Baker, Kans. Kem, Rayner, 
Bald Crawford, Sor oh Reilly, 
Bankhead, Culberson, Kri Richards, Ohio 
Barnes, vis, Kyle, Richardson, Mich, 
Barwi, De Armond, Lane, Richardson, Tenn, 
Bell, Colo, De Forest, Lapham, Ritchie, 
Bell, Tex, Denson, Latimer, Robbins, 
Beltzhoover, Dinsmore, Lawson, Ru 
SOR Dockery, Layton, Russell, Ga. 
Black, Ga. Donovan, Lester, yan, 
Black, III. Dunn, Lisle, Sayers, 
Blanchard, Dun ~ Livingston, Shell, 
Bland, Durborow, kw Simpson, 
Boatner, Edmunds, Lynch, a oo 
Bower, N.C. E lad, —— 5 
wer, N. agner, p. „ 
Branch, oe, Maguire, Stallings, 
Brawley, Mallory, Stockdale, 
Breckinridge, Ark. E Marshall, Stone, Ky. 
Brec Ky. Everett, t, 
Bretz, Fielder, McAleer, Swanson. 
Brigkner, Fithian, McCreary, Ky. Talbert, S. 0. 
Broo) rman, McCulloch. Talbott, Md, 
Brown, ‘an, McDannold, Tarsney, 
Bryan, Geissenhainer, McDearmon, Tate, 
Bunn, Goldzier, McEttrick, Taylor, Ind. 
Burnes, Goodnight, McGann, Terry, 
Bynum, Gorm McKaig, Tracey, 
Cabaniss, Grady, McKeighan, Tucker, 
ttl, Gresham, McLaurin, ‘Turner, 
See eee, MeNaguy, MMi 
pe * cNagny, er, 
th, Hall, Mo. McRae, arner, 
Catchings, Hammond, Meredith, Was 
usey, Hare, Money, Weadock, 
Clancy, Harris, Montgomery, Wel 
Clark, Mo. Harter, Morgan, Wheeler, Ala. 
ke, Ha Moses, ting, 
Cobb, Ala. Hayes, Mutchler, Williams, III. 
Cobb, Mo. eard, eill, Williams, Miss 
Henderson, N. C. 8 Wilson, W. Va. 
es, "Neil, „ 
Coffeen, Holman, Outhwaite, Wolverton, 
Compton, Hooker, Miss. hal, 
Houk, G Patterson, The Speaker. 
NAYS—140. 
Adams, Ky. Curtis, Kans, Hepburn, Murray, 
Adams, Pa. Curtis, A Hermann, Newlands, 
Aitken, Dalzell, Hicks, Northway, 
Aldrich, Daniels, Hilborn, ago, 
Apsley, Davey, Hit Payne, 
Avery, Ding ey, Hooker, N. Y. Perkins, 
Babcoc! Dolliver, Hopkins, III. Phillips, 
Baker, N. H. Doolittle, Hulick, Pickler, 
Bartholdt, Draper, ull, Post, 
Bartlett, Ellis, Oregon Johnson, Ind. Powers, 
Belden, Fletcher, ohnson, N. Dak. Price, 
5 Funk. oy, 
i Funston, Kiefer, Ray, 
Boutelle, Gardner, y, Reed, 
Bowers, Cal. Gear, Lefever, Reyburn, 
Broderick, A Linton, Robertson, 
Brosius, Gillet, N. Y. Loud, Robinson, 
Bundy, Gillett, Mass. Loudenslager, Russell, Conn. 
Burrows, Grosvenor, Lucas, Schermerhorn, 
Cadmus, Grout, Mahon, to 
Caldwell, a — n, Settle, 
Campbe! J Marvin, N. Y. Shaw, 
Cannon, Haines, McCall, he: 
Chickering, Harmer, McCleary, Minn. Sibley, 
Chiläs, H McDowell, Sickles, 
Cogswell, Hai . Meiklejohn, Smith, 
Cooper, Wis. Heiner, Mercer, pper, 
Cousins, Henderson, III. Meyer, S phen 
Cover Henderson, Iowa Moon, Stone, 0. W. 
Morse, Stone, W. A. 
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Storer, U erat Wanger, Wilson, Ohio 

Strong, ypa oorhis, N. Y. Waugh, Wilson, Wash. 

Tawney, Van Voorhis, Ohio Wever, Woomer, 

Taylor, Tenn. Wadsworth, Wheeler, III. Wright, Mass. 

Thomas, Walker, White, Wright, Pa. 
NOT VOTING—S. 

Brattan, Hopkins, Pa. Milliken, Stevens, 

Graham, Houk, Tenn. Sipe, Sweet. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to lay before the House 
an application of Mr. HOPKINS of Pennsylvania for leave of 
abs nee on account of sickness, so that it will show on this roll. 

There was no objection, and leave was granted. 

Mr. CHARLES W.STONE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say in 
that connection that Mr. HOPKINS came here with a physician 
attending him and was unable to remain. If he were present he 
would vote “nay.” 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Idaho 
r SWEET] was taken suddenly ill and compelled to leave the 

all. If he were 1 he would vote nay.” 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, my colleague [Mr. 
Hou] is detained at his home on account of serious ess in 
his family. If he were present he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Mr. Speaker, L desire to say that my col- 
league [Mr. MILLIKEN] is detained at home by serious illness, 
and is paired with the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. SIPE]. 
If he were present he would vote against the Wilson bill. 

The SPEAKER. On this question the yeas are 204, the nays 
140. The yeas have it, and the bill is 0 

Great cheering and apps on the Democratic side.] 

n motion of Mr. WILSON of West Virginia, a motion to re- 
consider the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. 1 move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a privileged ques- 
tion. I call up the resolution of privilege 

The SPEA A motion to adjourn is not debatable. 

The motion was agreed to. 

And pay f (at 5 o'clock and 55 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned until 12 o'clock m. to-morrow. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs: A bill (H. R. 2638) for the relief of Julius A. 
Kaiser. (Report No. 344.) 

By Mr. McCNAGNY, from the Committee on War Claims: A 
bill (H. R. 770) for the relief of William M. Dunkee, administra- 
tor. (Report No. 345.) 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XAI, private bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOATNER: A bill (H. R. 5561) for the relief of Hen- 
nona Bauers, Madison Parish, La.—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. CABANISS: A bill (H. R. 5562) for the relief of Thomas 
G. Verdine, of Upson County, Ga.—to the Committee on War 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5563) for the relief of 3 Persons, of 
Monroe County, Ga.— to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CANNON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 5564) granting a 

aren to Margaret Wolverton—to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 4 

By Mr. CURTIS of New York: A bill (H. R. 5565) granting 
Bose to Joseph R. Brooks, father, by adoption, of Henry M. 

rooks—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DAVIS: A bill (H. R. 5566) to remove the charge of 
desertion from the military record of Robert Pruitt—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: A bill (H. R. 5567) for the relief of the 
estate of Greenwood Rushing, late of Shelby County, Tenn.—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of e A bill (H. R. 5568) grant- 
ing jurisdiction to the Court of Claims, notwithstanding any statu- 
tory bar, of the claims of H. E. Collins & Co., and others—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. STOCKDALE: A bill (H. R. 5569) for the relief of 
Patrick Foley, of Adams County, Miss.—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 
By Mr. BARTLETT: Petition of employés of Dean Li 


Linseed 
Oil Mill, at Port Richmond, Richmond County, N. V., against 
Wilson tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


By Mr. BLAIR: Protest of 279 of the employés of E. G. & 
E. Wallace, shoe manufacturers, of the city of Rochester, pro- 
testing against the passage of the Wilson bill because they be- 
lieve that, if , it will impoverish the country, lessen em- 
ployment, reduce wages and earnings, decrease the purchasing 
power of the people, and greatly injure the lumbering, farming, 
and manufacturing interests of New Hampshire—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas: Resolutions of the 
Knights of Labor of Huntington, Ark., protesting against the 
proposed plan of the Secretary of the Treasury to issue bonds— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CHICKERING: Remonstrance of 3,000 citizens of 
Jefferson County, N. Y., without regard to party, against the 
Wilson bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DAVIS: Petition from Kaw Valley Camp, Modern 
Woodmen of America, Manhattan, Kans., in favor of the ad- 
mission of college and fraternal journals into the mails as second- 
class matter—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
Roads. - : 

By Mr. FIELDER: Petition for the admission of publications 
of the fraternal society and college journals into the mails as 
second-class matter—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post- Roads. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: Petition of cigar manufacturers of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., asking that an increased tax be placed upon 
cigars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GROSVENOR: Petition of 73 Republicans and 22 
Democrats—farmers, mechanics, and laboring men of Letart 
Township, Meigs County, Ohio, against the so-called Wilson 
tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, remonstrance of employés of the Howe Scale Works, of 
Rutland, Vt., against the passage of the Wilson tariff bill—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOLMAN: Protest of the Democratic central com- 
mittee of the Indian Territory, against including the Indian 
Territory in the proposed State of Oklahoma—to the Committee 
on the Territories. 

By Mr. HOOKER of New York: Petition of 49 residents of 
Almond, N. Y., against the Wilson bill—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 84 residents of Kennedy, N. Y., for laws to 
protect dairy products—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of 34 residents of Stockton, N. Y., in behalf of 
fraternal society and college journals—to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. HULICK: Petition of C. L. Maxwell and 99 other cit- 
izens, of Xenia, Green County, Ohio, against the passage of the 
Wilson bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of O. B. Cain and 100 other citizens, of Hamilton 
Township, Warren County, Ohio, against the passage of the Wil- 
son bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, protest of Richard Jefferson, I. F. Orr, and 110 other 
citizens, of Xenia, Ohio, against the reduction of the duty on 
Dang twine and cordage—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

Also, protest of citizens and lumbermen of Olive Hill, Carter 
County, and of citizens of Willard, Carter County, against the 
passage of the Wilson bill reducing the duty on lumber—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition and protest of citizens of Morehead, Rowan 
County, and of Grayson, Carter County, Ky., against reduction of 
duty on lumber—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. LIVINGSTON: Four petitions of numerous citizens 
of Georgia, urging the passage of the bill now pending in Con- 
gress for the punishment of train-wrecking—to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MCDOWELL: Petition of Washington Oil Company, 
protesting against the Wilson bill—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. MEIKLEJOHN: Petition to admit publications of 
fraternal and benevolent societies to the mail as second-class 
matter—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

_By Mr. RUSSELL of Connecticut: Protest of Waterbury 
(Conn.) Board of Trade, against an income tax, unanimously 
adopted by the board—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SHERMAN: Petition of James W. Cramer and 19 
others, of Dolgeville, Herkimer County, N. Y., for the passage 
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of the Manderson-Hainer bill—to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of E. T. Martin and 24 others, of Vernon, N. V., 
for the passage of the Hill bill relating to oleomargarine—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

o, petition of John J. Schmidt and 150 other citizens of 
Ut „F. V., against the increase of revenue tax on cigars, eto.— 
to ihe Committee on Ways and Means, . 

By Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE: Petition for passage of House 
bill permitting fraternal papers equal rights through United 
Sper mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 

ads. 

By Mr. STORER: Petition of the Charles C. Jacobs Cordage 
Company, suggesting certain changes in the Wilson bill—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolution of the trustees of the Cincinnati Museum As- 
Sabie in favor of free art—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

Also, protest of Mr. George A. Root and 5 others, citizens of 
Cincinnati, Ohio., against the passage of the Wilson bill—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. i 

Also, resolutions of the employésof the Newport Rolling Mills 
Company, by Edward Bowen, chairman of the committee, pro- 
testing against tie passage of the Wilson bill—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Max Worcher & Son, protesting against the 
reduction of the tariff on surgical instrumrents—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

Also, protestof the employés of David Reeves, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, against the proposed change in the tariff on gold leaf—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, pro est of the excentrice Association of Engineers of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, against the passage of the Wilson bill—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. - 

Also, protest of Hamilton County (Ohio) League of Builders’ 
Associations, by Fred Bader, president, 5 1 8 the passage of 
the income-tax bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of I. Gradel, secretary of the Lithographers’ 
Union, of Cincinnati, Ohio, protesting against the passage of the 
Wilson bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, protest of P. R. Mitchell Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
against the change of the duty on curled hair—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of 101 voters of Columbia, Hamilton County, 
Ohio, of all political parties, against the passage of the Wilson 
bill —to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of dealers and jobbers of playing cards, of New 
Orleans, La., against a tax on playing cards—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, protest of Ault & Wiborg, of Cincinnati, Ohio, against 
n duty on printing ink to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

Also, protest of A. L. Andrews and 42 other employés of the 
Globe Iron Roofing and Corrugating Company, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, against the passage of the Wilson bill—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. j 

Also, protest of the Freeman Perfume Company, of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, against the passage of the Wilson bill—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Pr Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York: Telegram from G. C. 
Buell & Co., of Rochester, N. V., urging the defeat of the free 

refined sugar feature of the Wilson tariff bill—to the Committee 

on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of four prominent wholesale grocery firms ot 
Zanesville, Ohio, protesting against any change in the tariff or 
bounty on sugar—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WEADOCK: Petition to admit to the mail as second- 
class matter all publications of fraternal and benevolent so- 
cieties—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. WHITE: Petition of W. B. Doarnan and 34 others, 
citizens of Cleveland, Ohio, against passage of the Wilson tariff 
bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of Fries & Schule and 68 other business firms 
and citizens of Cleveland, Ohio, against the passage of the Wil- 
son tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WILSON of Ohio: Petition of Steele, Hopkins & 
Meredith, of Springfield, Ohio, against free-sugar feature of the 
Wilson tarif bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WILSON, of Washington: Petition of 14 citizens of 
Centralia, Wash., protesting against the passage of the Wilson 
bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 6 citizens of Snohomish, Wash., for a uni- 
form rate of 35 cents on all unstemmed leaf tobacco—to the 
Committee on Ways aud Means. 

Also, petition of 5 citizens of Seattle, Wash., for a uniform 


rate of 35 cents on all unstemmed leaf tobacco—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. ERN 

Also, resolutions of the Chamber of Commerce of Port Town- 
send, in protest to the placing of lumber on the free list—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 200 citizens of Clallam County, Wash., for the 
improvement of the Quillayute River and harbor—to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Washington, 
urging Congress to make provision for submitting an amend- 
ment to the Constitution providing for the election of United 
States Senators by the vote of the people the Committee on 
8 of President, Vice-President, and Representatives in 

ngress. 


SENATE, 
Frmay, February 2, 1894. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 


GUNBOAT CASTINE. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Navy stating, in response to a 
resolution of January 31, 1894, the reasons why the New York 
Navy-yard has been selected as the piace for the work of length- 
ening the gunboat Castine, ins of the navy-yard at Ports- 
mouth, N. H.; which, on motion of Mr. HALE, was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. LODGE prena a petition from the Royal Society of 

Good Fellows, of Massachusetts, praying for the establishment of 

more favorable postal rates for the fraternity and beneficiary 
ress of the country; which was referred to the Committee on 
ost Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented petitions of Prof. Herman Kower and 38 
other members of the faculty of the University of California; 
of Prof. Frederic Gardner, 17 and 13 other members of the 
United States Department of Agriculture; of G. Stanley Hall, 

resident, and 34 other members of the faculty of Clark 
Uatrersity, Georgia; of L. A. Morrison and George Dimmock, 
citizens of New Hampshire; of C. A. Adams, jr., and 14 other 
members of the faculty of Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass.; of George T. Winston, president, and 8 other membors 
of the faculty of the University of North Carolina; of Prof. A. 
S. Packard and 8 other members of the faculty of Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence, R. I., and of Prof. John A. Ryder and 6 
other members of the faculty of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, praying for the removal of all duties upon scientific and 
philosophical apparatus whose chief use is for instruction or re- 
search; which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. PROCTOR prasented a petition of Grand Lodge, Inde- 
pendent Order of Good Templars, of Vermont, praying for the 
appointment of a national commission of inquiry to investigate 
the alcoholic liquor traffic: which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a memorial of the Bee-keepers’ Associa- 
tion of Vermont, remonstrating against the proposed reduction 
of the duty on honey; which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, 

He also presented the memorial of L. F. Abbott and 11 other 
woolen manufacturers, of Bennington, Vt., remonstrating against 
placing wool on the free list; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. DAVIS presented petitions of sundry citizens of Lanes- 
boro, Montgomery, and Springfield, of ge No. 57, Ancient 
Order of United Workmen, of Delavan, and of Council No. 1206, 
Royal Arcanum, of Itasca, all in the State of Minnesota, in the 
interest of fraternal society and college journals, praying for the 
passage of the Manderson-Hainer bill, proposing to amend the 
poom laws; which were referred to the Committee on Post-Of- 

ces and Post-Roads. : 

He also presented a memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of 
St. Paul, Minn., remonstrating against placing iron ore and un- 
dressed lumber on the free list; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

He also presented the petition of H. J. Bishner and other citi- 
zens of Wells, Minn., praying for the imposition of a uniform 
duty of 35 per cent on unstemmed leaf tobacco; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Socialist Labor party, of 
St. Paul, Minn., praying for the governmental control of the tele- 
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ph service; which was referred to the Committee on Post- 
Offices and Post-Roads. S 

He also presented a petitionof Battery A, First Battalion of 
Artillery, National Guard, State Militia, of St. Paul, Minn., pray- 
ing forthe passage of House bill No. 4918, providing for thearming 
and equipping of artillery regiments of the National Guard py 
the Government; which was referred to the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs. 

He also presented a memorial of Typographical Union, No. 
30, of St. Paul, Minn., remonstrating against placing scientific 
publications on the free list; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. CULLOM presented a petition of sundry citizens of Galva, 
III., in the interest of college and society journals, praying for 
the passage of the Manderson-Hainer bill, propor to amend 
the po laws; which was referred to the Committee on Post- 
Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. STOCKBRIDGE presented a petition of sundry citizens 
of National Mine, Mich., praying for the retention of the present 
cy upon iron ore; which was referred to the Committee on 


ance. 

Mr. PLATT presented a memorial of the Board of Trade of 
Waterbury, Conn., remonstrating t the imposition of an 
income tax; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of Hillhouse Council, No. 1025, 
Royal Areanum, of New Haven, Conn., in the interest of frater- 


nal society and college journals, praying for the passage of the d 


Manderson-Hainer bill, proposing to amend the laws; 
which was referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 


Roads. 

resented a memorial of 73 tobacco-growers of Drake 
Ohio, remonstrating against a reduction of the duty on 
imported tobacco; which was referred to the Committee on 


Finance. 

Mr. ALLISON presented petitions of Eve Star Lodge, 
No. 231, Ancient Order United Workmen, of Davenport; of 
Robert R. Henderson and sundry other citizens of Davenport; 
of F. C. Kiner and sundry other citizens of Ida Grove; of Lodge 
No. 271, Ancient Order United Workmen, of Ida Grove; of W. 
A. Anderson and sundry other citizens of Marshalltown, and 
N. A. Stimson and sundry other citizens of Zearing, all in the 
State of Iowa, in the interest of fraternal society and colle 
journals, praying for the e of the Manderson-Hainer bill, 

roposing to amend the postal laws; which were referred to the 

mmittee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented a petition of Valley City Division, No. 58, 
Order of Railway Conductors, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, poyin for 
the enactment of legislation prohibiting ticket scalping; which 
was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

` He also presented a petition of the Dubuque (Iowa) Medical 
Society, praying for the establishment of a bureau of public 
health within the Treasury Department of the United States; 
which was referred to the Committee on Epidemic Deseases. 

He also presented a petition of Wall Lake Post, No. 505, Grand 
Army of the Republic, Department of Iowa, praying for the en- 
actment of legislation providing just and equitable service pen- 
sions; which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented a memorial of 48 citizens of Clay- 
ton, Ohio, remonstra against the passage of the Wilson tariff 
bill: which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented memorials of 180 business men and wool- 
growers of the Territory of New Mexico, remonstrating against 
placing wool on the free list; which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. VILAS presented a petition of the common council of 
Shawano, Wis., praying that an appropriation of $100,000 be 
made for the improvement of the harbor at Oconto, Wis.; which 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of Bonner Lodge, No. 17, Ancient 
Order United Workmen, and of sundty citizens of Eauclaire, 
Wis., in the interest of fraternal society and college journals, 
praying for the passage of the Manderson-Hainer bill, proposing 
to amend the postal laws; which were referred to the Commit- 
tee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. PASCO presented a petition of the Board of Trade of 
Jacksonville, Fla, praying for an amendment of the bill (H. R. 
411) 5 number of hours of employment of engineers 
of steam vessels; which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. A 

Mr. BATE presented a petition of the Democracy of the Ter- 
ritory of Oklahoma,” in convention assembled at Perry, January 
24, 1894, praying that that Territory be admitted as a State of 
the Union; which was referred to the Committee on Territories. 

Mr. HIGGINS presented a petition of sundry citizens of Mid- 
dletown, Del., praying for the passage of the derson-Hainer 
bill, relative to postage on fraternal society and college jour- 
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nals; which was referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and 
Post-Roads. 

Mr. WASHBURN presented a petition of the Itasca Council 
Royal Arcanum, of Itasca, Minn., a prayer for the e 
the Manderson-Hainer 3 to amend the postal laws; 
which was referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 


8. 
Mr. BLACKBURN presented a remonstrance of sundry citi- 


zens of Kentucky, remonstrating against the issuance of bonds 
by the Treasury Department, and praying for the co of the 
silver seigniorage in the Treasury; which was refe to the 


Committee on Finance. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. HUNTON, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to whom was referred the bill (S. 1320) to provide for the 
punishment of certain frauds, reported it with an amendment 
and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. FAULKNER, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, to whom was referred the bill (S. 1259) to amend section 
2 of an act of Congress approvo March 3, 1893, entitled “An 
act eee the sale of intoxicating liquor in the District of 
Columbia,” reported it without amendment. 

Mr. FA NER. I was requested by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BLACKBURN] to 1 for him a bill which he was 
instructed to 14 from the Committee on Territories, and to 
ask that the bill be read twice by title and placed on the Calen- 


ar. 

The bill (S. 1546) authorizing a commission to draft a code of 
laws for the district of Alaska, and for other purposes, wasread 
twice by its title. 

Mr. PERKINS, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 1399) to promote the efficiency of the 
naval militia, reported it with an amendment and submitted a 
report thereon. 

r. DAVIS, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 1343) to remove the e of desertion 
standing against the name of Joseph G. Utter, reported it with- 
out amendment and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. COCKRELL. From the joint commissionof Congress to 
inquire into the Status of the Laws Organizing the Executive 
Departments, etc., I to report two bills which have been 
presented in the other House, being House bills 5529 and 5530, 
and referred to the joint commission, and to submit reports 
thereon. I ask that they be received and printed, together 
with the reports, and referred to the Committee on the Organi- 
zation, Conduct, and Expenditures of the Executive Depart- 
ments. : 

The bills were severally read twice by their titles, and referred 
to the Committee on the Organization, Conduct, and Expendi- 
tures of the Executive Departments, as follows: 

A bill (S, 1552) to re section 311 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States; an 

A bill (S. 1553) to regulate the making of proper returns by 
officers of the Govegnment. 


CASES FOR WORLD’S FAIR MEDALS, 


Mr. VILAS. I am instructed by the Select Committee on the 
Quadro-Centennialto report a joint resolution and to ask for its 
present consideration, 

The joint resolution (S. R. 58) to provide suitable cases for 
medals awarded exhibitors at the World's Columbian Exposition, 
was read the first time by its title and the second time atlength, 
as follows: 

America in Congress assembled, That ihe Lemotare ete 8 A 

ure suitable cases for the bronze medals awarded 
pay for the same 
from the appropriation contained in the section of an act entitled “An 
act to aid in out the act of Congress approved April 25, 1890, entitled 
‘An act to provide for celebrating the four hundredth anniversary of the 
discovery of America by Christopher Columbus, by holding an international 
20000 oa nat pee 
money therefor,” approved ‘August 5, 1892. 8 9 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

By unanimous consent, the joint resolution was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. : 

EMPLOYMENT OF STENOGRAPHER. 

Mr. BUTLER. Iam directed by the joint committee from 
the Committees on Naval Affairs of the two Houses to report a 
resolution, which, I believe, under the rule must go tothe Com- 
moe to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
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Tha resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the joint committee from the Committee on Naval Affairs 
of the two Houses of Congress be, and hereby is, authorized to employ a sten- 
ographer, to be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate. 

Mr. ALLISON. Should not the expenditure be paid jointly 
by the two Houses? 

Mr. BUTLER. That matter was discussed. I suppose we can 
arrange it afterwards. 

Mr. ALLISON. I will not interfere with the Senator’s reso- 
lution; 4 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be referred to 
the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate. 


EXPENDITURES IN UTAH TERRITORY. 


Mr. FAULKNER, from the Committee on Territories, re- 
pores the following resolution; and it was considered by unan- 

mous consent and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed to report to the 
Senate an itemized account, from the year 1875 to the year 1886, inclusive, of 
the account audited against the Territory of Utah, showing in said 
ment the salaries, if any, charged against said Territory; sta 

egate the amount for each year of compensation for the U 
District Attorney and his assistants, the fees of United States co: on- 
ers and clerks of the courts, and the fees and traveling oe of United 
States marshals; of supplying and for the penitentiary; the amount 
of fines imposed under the act of June 23, 1874; the amount remitted, and 
the amount collected and turned into the Treasury of the United States. 


MRS. MATILDA HAGAN. 


Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Iam directed by the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to 
whom was referred the resolution submitted by the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. FAULKNER] on the Ist instant, to report it 
favorably and without amendment. I ask for the present con- 
sideration of the resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to out of the appropriation for miscellaneous items of the 
contingent fund of the Senate 10 Mrs. Matilda H: mother of Charles L. 
Hagan, deceased, late a clerk in the post-office of the Senate, the sum of $900, 
being an amount equal to six months’ salary as a clerk as aforesaid, the said 
£900 to be immediately available. And said sum shall be considered as in- 
cluding funeral expenses and other allowances, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. HOAR. What is the resolution? 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. It is a resolution to pay a sum of 
money, a half year’s salary, to an employé of the post-office, who 
died. It is the usual resolution in such cases. 

Mr. HOAR. An employé of the Senate post-office? 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HOAR. I think that ought to be stated in the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. FAULKNER. It is stated. 

Mr. HOAR. I did not hear the reading of the resolution. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. The resolution is in the form 
adopted some years ago by the Committee on Contingent Ex- 
penses, which has been followed in every case of this kind. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and 


agreed to. 
BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. DAVIS introduced a bill (S. 1547) for the relief of John 
Donnelly, dependent father of Frank Donnelly; whicn was read 
twice by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. PERKINS introduced a bill (S. 1548) to provide for licenses 
to certain officers of steam vessels; which was read twice by its 
title, and, with the accompanying paper, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 

Mr. PALMER introduced a bill (S. 1549) for the relief of Wil- 
liam H. Hugo; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas introduced a bill (S. 1550) for the bet- 
ter regulation of insurance ot guar doing business in the In- 
dian Territory; which was twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. HUNTON introduced a bill (S.1551) for the relief of John 
W. Fairfax; which was read twice by its title,and referred to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. BERRY. My colleague [Mr. Jones of Arkansas], who is 
too unwell to be here, requested me to introduce a bill for him 
and have it referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

The bill (S. 1554) granting the Indian Pacific Coal and Railwa: 
Company right o way through Indian and Oklahoma Terri- 
tories, was read twice by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs, 


AMENDMENT TO REVENUE BILL. 


Mr. QUAY. I ask leave to submit an amendment which I shall 
propose to the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes. I should 
be glad to have the amendment read. 

ə amendment was read, and referred to the Committee on 
Finance, as follows: 


Amendment to be proposed to H. R. 4864 by Mr. Quay. 

After section — insert additional sections, as follows: 

“Section —. That the owner of silver bullion may deposit the same at any 
mint of the United States to be coined for his benefit, and it shall be the duty 
of the proper officers, upon the terms and conditions which are Bn rsa by 
law for the deposit and coinage of gold, to coin such silver bullion into the 
standard dollars authorized by the act of February 28, 1878, entitled An 
act to authorize the coinage of thes silver dollar and to restore its 
legal-tender character,” and such coins shall be a legal tender for all debts 
and dues, public and private: Provided, That the Secretary of the 3 
shall proceed to have coined all the silver bullion in the Treasury purch: 
with silver or coin certificates. ’ 

“Src, — That section 3412 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
the same being section 122 of the national-bank act, im a tax of 10 per 
cent upon the amount of notes of any person or of any State bank or State 
bank tion used for circulation or paid out by them, be, and the 
same is, hereby re ed so far as the same applies to banks which shall se- 
cure their circulation by a deposit of State or national bonds, approved by 
the proper authority of the State in which said banks may be located. 

“Sec. —. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby directed to purchase 
from time to time, gold bullion to the amount of 145,125 ounces fine gold in 
each month, at the market price thereof, and to issue in payment of such 
8 ot gold bullion Treasury notes of the United States, to be hd many 

y the Secre of the 8 in such forms and of such deno: ons, 
not less than 810 nor more than 1,000, as be may Te and a sum sum - 
cient to carry into effect the provisions of this act 3 appropriated out 
ot any npg fan the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

“SEC. —. That the Treasury notes issued in ce with the provisions 
of this act shall be dated upon the last day of the year in which the same 
are issued and shall be 1 in coin on demand forty years after dato, 
with interest at the rate of one-tenth of 1 per cent per annum, and shall be a 
legal tender for all debts and dues, public and private, except for duties on 
imports and interest on the public debt. The gold bullion, the purchase of 
y — n herein provided for, shall not be coined until otherwise provided 

‘or by law. 

“SEC. — All laws 8 of laws authorizing the issue of interest-bear- 
ing bonds of the United States, for any purpose whatsoever, shall be, and 
the same are hereby, repealed.” 


PAYMENTS TO CHICKASAW INDIANS. 


Mr. PLATT submitted the following resolution; which was 
considered by unanimous consent and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby directed toinform 
the Senate of the amount of money paid from the Treasury to the Chicka- 
saw Nation of Indians, to make good arrears of interest or principal of non- 
paying stocks and bonds belonging to the Chickasaw trust funds; and 
whether any of the bonds held for said trust funds were abstracted from the 
Treasury; and if so, the amount of principal and interest which has been 
paid to make good the investments so abstracted. 


TOWN SITES IN OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 


Mr. PLATT submitted the following resolution; which was 
considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby directed to transmit 
to the Senate copies of all repona made by A. P. Swineford, a special agent 
of the Department, relating to the reservation of lands for county seats or 
town sites along the line of the Chicago and Nock Island in the 
Cherokee Outlet, previous to the opening of the same for settlement. 


EULOGIES ON THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE MUTCHLER, 


Mr. QUAY. Idesire to give notice that on Thursday next, 
after the morning hour, I shall ask the Senate to proceed to the 
consideration of the resolutions of the House of Representatives 
now upon the table relative to the death of Hon. William Mutch- 
ler, late my colleague inthe other House of Congress from the 
State of Pennsylvania. 


REDEMPTION OF CURRENCY—GOLD RESERVE. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a resolution coming over from a previous day, which will be 


read. 
The Secretary read the resolution submitted yesterday by Mr. 
ALLEN, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, directed 
to inform the Senate what amount, if any, of the different kinds of paper 
money or 3 issued by the Government has been redeemed since Janu- 
ary 14, 1875, to this date, reed fon such money or currency, giving the 
amounts, respectively, by years of such redemption, and what pori on of such 
currency or money thus redeemed, if any, was destroyed, and what re 
was reissued, giving the amounts and classes by years, 5 „by 
what right or authority the so-called gold reserve now ed in the 
Treasury was established, when established, and under what authority it is 
now maintained. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


OFFERS FOR BONDS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a resolution coming over from a previous day, which will be 
read. 


t 
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The Secretary read the resolution submitted yesterday by 
Mr. PEFFER, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, directed 
to inform the Senate how many offers have been presented for the purchase 


of bonds proposed to be issued and sold in his notice under date of February 
17, 1894, giving the names and places of business of the persons and arma 
and companies or corporations making such offers, for what amounts, an 
at what prices the offers were made, also the names and places of business 
of the persons to whom the said bonds have been sold, in what amounts to 
each and at what price; also when the offers of each and all of the bidders 
were received at the Department. 

Mr. PEFFER. T ask leave to modify the resolution. In line 


4 where the word“ February“ occurs, it ought to read Jan- 


uary.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be modified as 
suggested. The question is on agreeing to the resolution as 
modified. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have no objection to this call for infor- 
mation, but so far as I know a call has never been made for the 
names of individuals who make an offer to buy bonds. A prec- 
edent of that kind I think would be very injurious to the pub- 
lie credit. Asa matter of course persons who present their of- 
fers may not desire to have it known. They may be acting for 
others. It would be very unusual and I think injudicious to 
make the names public. I do not see any use to have such in- 
formation communicated, except to embarrass people and pre- 
vent them from making offers. If the Senator wants this infor- 
mation, omitting the name of the bidders, Ishould be very will- 
ing to see the resolution passed, but I do not think it ought to 
be passed in the form in which it now stands. 

r. PEFFER. I may be ignorant of the proper method of 
transacting the public business. It may be that we have gone 
so far along that our public officers may transact the business 
entrusted to them with private individuals without the public 
knowing who they are. If that is the case, the Senate can say 
so. In my own individual judgment, both as a man and a Sen- 
ator, I believe that the public have a right to this specific in- 
formation, Itis time that every detail of our public business, 
when asked for by the people, should be given to them without 


stint. 

Mr. HARRIS. I should like to ask the Senator from Kansas 
if the place of business of the persons who make offers or pro- 
posals would not be satisfactory to him, without the necessity of 
giving the names of the individuals? 

Mr. PEFFER. No, Mr. President, it would not. I want the 
names of these persons, and if it is not proper that they should 
be given, I want the Senate to say so. 

r. SHERMAN. I move to strike out the words names 
and” where they occur. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Ohio to amend the resolution by striking out 
in the fifth line the words ‘‘names and,” and also the same words 
in the eighth line. 

Mr. BOAR. I can see no objection to requiring, if it would 
meet the view of the Senator from Kansas, that the answer to 
the resolution shall specify the amount of bids made by corpo- 
rations as distinguished from natural persons. The amount of 
bids made by national banking a ede es might well be ee; 
because we are entitled to have the transactions of the na- 
tional banking corporations made public. 

Mr. SHERMAN. And trust companies. 

Mr. HOAR. And trust companies, but a orga national 
banking corporations. If that would accomplish the object of 
the Senator from Kansas I should support a modification of the 
resolution in that form. I agree with the Senator from Ohio 
that if a private person makes a bid which is not accepted he has 
a right to have it kept from the public. , 

Mr. PEFFER. I take this view of the matter: When a propo- 
sition is poe to the world, scattered broadcast all over the 
United States and in every way made public by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, that on q certain day he will receive bids or pro- 
posals for the sale of the people’s credit, the people have aright 
to know who are making those bids, and I ask for the names of 
those persons. Whether they be individual men, individual 
women, corporations, banks, trust companies—I care not what, 
Mr. President, I ask for the information in the name of the 
people. As I said awhile ago, if it isnot proper, let the Senate 
as à Senate say so. i 

Mr. ALLEN. Before the question is put on the motion to 
amend, I should like to ask the Senator from Ohio to state why 
the names of the bidders for these bonds should not be given? 
What reason exists why the names should not be given? 

Mr. SHERMAN. In the first place, I believe a call for such 
information has never been made. That is pretty good evidence 
that it ought not to be made. Another reason is that it might 
deter people from bidding, as it would disclose their own affairs. 
Even an ordinary person might not desire 

Mr. ALLEN. I can not hear the Senator. 


Mr. BATE. We can not hear the Senator from Ohio on this 


side. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair requests Senators to 
suspend conversation. - 

r. SHERMAN. Isay again, I do not think in the history 
of the Government the names of bidders for a public loan have 
been printed, unless they were corporations or the like. I have 
no objection to the names of corporations, trust companies, 
banks, etc., being given, because their business should be public. 
The names of private mdividuals who offer to take bonds are 
not disclosed, simply because it is not good policy to disclose the 
private affairs or the business operations of private citizens, 
which could have no bearing whatever upon any question of 
legislation, unless to deter such persons from making bids. 

I do not know a single person who has made a bid in Sy stk 
to this loan. Probably the great body, ninety-nine one 
dredths of all the bids, have been made by corporations. I have 
no objection to their names being given, although I doubt the 
expediency of even that information; but as they are publiccor- 
porations there is no particular objection to it. However,as to 
the name of an individual, compelling him to disclose his busi- 
ness transactions, I do not think that would be a wise thing to 
do, and I do not think it is proper to commence now a new prac- 


ce. 

Mr. ALLEN. I desire simply to state that the reasons offered 
by the Senator from Ohio are not sufficient so far as I am con- 
cerned. I can think of no reason why the name of every bidder 
for the Government bonds should not be given to Congress and 
to the world. Certainly there is nothing under existing laws 
making it a crime for a man to bid for Government bonds or to 
want them. I can see nothing in the nature of the transaction 
that involves any particular delicacy upon the part of the bidder 
or that should prevent the country from having a knowledge of 
the names and the residence of the persons as well as the cor- 
porations who bid for our bonds. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator from Nebraska allow me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. ALLEN. 9 ' 

Mr. HARRIS. What interest have we as Senators in know- 
ing whether the bidder may be Smith, Jones, or Brown? We 
have a right to know, and it may be profitable for us to know, the 
amount of bids, therate of premium at which the biddersp 
to take the bonds, the rate of interest that the investor would 
acquire if his bid is accepted; but how would it benefit the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska or myself or any other Senator to know 
what particular individual has proposed to take these bonds at 
a rate of interest to the investor of 3 or 24 or 2t or what not per 
cent? 

Mr. ALLEN. Ishall be pleased to answer the Senator from 
Tennessee. Iam satisfied that the people of this country not 
only have the right, but that they desire to know who are the 
holders of their securities. If a man puts himself in the attitude 
of negotiating with the Government for its securities there is 
not a single reason that is substantial why the name and resi- 
dence of that man should not be known to the entire gd If 
he desires to become a broker in national securities, he must do 
so with the understanding that the nation and the people com- 
posing the nation whose securities he purchases have a right to 

now who he is and where he is, as well as the amount of bonds 
that he purchases. 

Mr. STEWART. Will the Senator from Nebraska allow me 
to make a suggestion? 

Mr, ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. STEWART. Might it not be useful, in case a question 
should arise as to the validity of the bonds, to know who were 
the original purchasers? A question of that kind might arise. 

Mr. ALLEN. The information might be very germane in a 
question of that kind. But the ple have a right to it for 
another reason. They havea right to know the class of persons 
who are dealing in the securities of the country, and to know 
whether these securities are being purchased by the masses of 
our people, that we hear so much about nowadays, or whether 
they are being gathered up by domestic or foreign corporations, 
or by citizens of foreign countries, to be held against the in- 
dustries of the country. All these things the people of this 
country not only have a right to know, but Iam surprised that 
any Senator should doubt the expediency of oriog them know 
it. What is there about the transaction that it should be 
shielded from the people of this country? 

Mr. PLATT. I do not know that there is anything about the 
transaction which makes it improper that the people should 
know all aboutit. The thing that astonishes me is that there 
should be any such burning and consuming desire to know who 
has been lending the Government money at 3 per cent. I can 
not understand the sentiment which appears to be underneath 
this resolution, and what the Senators say who advocate it, 
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Senators speak of this as if it were to attach some to an 
individual who had come forward and offered to lend the Gov- 
ernment money at 3 per cent interest when it needed it. In- 
deed, to hear the discussion one would suppose that there were 
Senators here who almost thought it criminal to lend money to 
the Government at a low rate of interest when the Government 
needed it, and needed it very badly. I say I can not understand 
the sentiment which appears to be back of this resolution of in- 


uiry. 
. I Beard the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER] not long ago, 
in an elaborate speech, arguing by the hour here that people 
who lent money àt more than 2 or 3 per cent interest were 
usurers, and were doing great injustice to the mass of the peo- 
ple of this country; and now, when we have some persons who 
are willing to loan money to the Government at 3 per cent in- 
terest—which is about the rate of interest the Senator thought 
was fair and just and equitable—they are disturbers of the pub- 
lic peace, they are spparentiy doing something to injure the 
great mass of the = e! 

I can not, for the life of me, understand, Mr. President, why 
it is thatany body should object to the people who, having money, 
lend it to the Government when the e needs it, at as 
low a rate of interest as 3 per cent. 

Mr. ALLEN. If the Senator from Connecticut will let me ask 
him a question before he takes his seat, I would ask him what is 
the necessity of borrowing money. Is not Congress invested 
with ample power to provide money for the immediate uses of 
the Government? What, then, is the necessity of running be- 
hind this assumed power of issuing bonds and covering up this 
transaction by eke J the names of the bidders for those bonds 
away from the public? 

Mr. PLATT. That is another question which has been dis- 
cussed here for the last two days, and I do not desire to go into 
that discussion. I myself wish that Congress would act and 
give the Secretary of the Treasury specific power to borrow 
money for the current expenses of the Government. I very much 
coincide with the opinion which has been expressed here, that 
the Secretary of the Treasury has not the power to borrow money 
for current expenses. I think Congress ought toact. I thin 
the party in power now, and more than a year in power, many 
months having elapsed when we have been in session, ought to 
have brought forward a measure enabling the Government upon 
some terms to borrow the money required for current expenses. 

But I do not want to go into that question. What I desire to 
call attention to is the spirit which seems to prevail through- 
out the country, that a man who lends a dollar of money to the 
Government at 3 per cent interest is in some way a criminal or 
an enemy of this country. I do not believe any such thing. 

Mr. WASHBURN. Mr. President, so far as I am concerned, 
I do not see the slightest point to the pending resolution, but 
at the same time it occurs to me that there is no objection to it, 
and | am sorry that any objection has been made, especially on 
this side of the Chamber. 

I think it is to the credit of the men who have subscribed for 
these bonds. I think in almost every instance it has been done 
as a patriotic duty, and nobody who has subscribed for them has 
any reason to be ashamed of it, and there is no reason why the 
information sought for should not be spread before the country. 

During the war what would have become of us if the same 
kind of people had not come to the front and furnished the 
sinews? There is no reason for them to be ashamed of their ac- 
tion, and there is no reason why the names should not be pub- 
lished to the world. It is to their credit, and I hope the resolu- 
tion will pass, although I do not see, as I have said, that there 
is any special point in it. 

Mr. PEFFER. The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] 
mistakes the motives which inspired the offering of the resolu- 
tion. There is no disposition to criticise persons who are lend- 
ing money to the Government or to individuals; and the Sena- 
tor is mistaken altogether when he conceives that there is some 
covert feeling, some sentiment of suspicion actuating the mover 
of the resolution, as if it was pro to attach some stigma to 
money-lenders in this particular case. No, Mr. President, that 
is not where the stigma attaches. 

Ihave no objection to gentlemen, corporations, trust compa- 
nies, or what not, lending their money to the Government or to 
individuals, but I have very serious objections, when a Senator 
upon the floor, in his own proper place and in his own proper 

rson, asks to have this information published to the people, 

t his fellow-Senators should rise and object to its being done. 
We may, with equal plausibility, wonder why it is that other 
Senators wish to shield these men from the public gaze, why 
they desire to have any transactions going on between Govern- 
ment officials and eee individuals kept away from the people. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that if there is any stigma to 
attach anywhere it is in that direction, and not in the direction 


of those who are anxious simply to have a public record made of 
this transaction. 

There is another thing, Mr. President. I have charged upon 
this floor repeatedly, as Senators, and indeed the whole country, 
know very well, that 5 believe that our financial af- 
fairs are not manipulated by the Government of the United States, 
but by speculators in Wall street, New York, and. hence, if it 
should prove that the publication of these names—and I want to 
be per ony candid about it—should disclose to the people and 
to the world that there have been improper communications, im- 
proper correspondence, improper relations, if you please, be- 
tween private citizens who control large amounts of money and 
public officers, there will be no harm resulting to the business 
of the country or to the feelings of the people in having those 
facts known. I do not say that they exist in this particular case, 
but I want the information. Then we can come to our own con- 
ates as to what we ought to do, or think, or say in the 

uture. 

I am surprised, I am amazed, Mr. President, to see Senators 
insisting that this class of information shall not be given to the 


people. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I can see no special reason why this reso- 
lution should pass, and none why it should not pass. The infor- 
mation called for has already been largely given and published 
in the newspapers. 

So far as the question propounded bye disting uished Senator 
from Nevada[Mr. STEWART] to the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN] isconcerned, that if any question should 
come up about the validity of these bonds it might be pertinent to 
know who were the original purchasers, I beg to assure the Sen- 
ator that there never will be any question raised in the Senate or 
House of Representatives to amount to any movement at all ques- 
tioning the validity of the bonds. That they will be recognized 
as valid and binding upon the United States and that the - 
cipal and interest will be paid there is not a shadow of doubt. 

he money, the proceeds of these bonds will gointo the Treas- 
ury, and whether itis then e of according to law will 
not bea question for the holders of the bonds to pass upon. That 
will be a question for Congress to 
of the bonds will in no manner be msible for the disposition 
of the proceeds of those bonds, and if the proceeds should be 
converted to the individual use of employés of the Government 
the next day after they were received, the bonds would be just 
as valid as if the proceeds had been applied to the purposes au- 
* by law. 5 Š TETA 

want to say that I am just as much opposed to these 
bonds as any Senator upon this floor, and to the policy of issuing 
them; but when the United States under any color of law issues 
its obligations and gets a full equivalent for them, we must and 
will recognize them to the fullest extent. 

Mr. President, in mens to the information called for by the 
resolution, I think we have had the same information in relation 
to almost all other transactions of the Government. One of the 
largest volumes published by Congress is the list of the bidders 
for mail contracts, in which the name of each of the bidders in 
all parts of the country and the amount of the bid is set down. 
My recollection is that we have had the names of all the bidders 
for silver bullion, which have been printed at the request of 
Senators; and my recollection also is that we have documents 
containing the names of all the bidders for Government securi- 
ties. I have not looked over it for some time, but I have a bound 
volume of documents relating to the purchase and sale of Gov- 
ernment securities, in which I think will be found the name of 
nearly every purchaser. 7 ; 

I can not see why a bidder for Government bonds should be 
discriminated against and his bid kept secret, when the Secre- 
tary has already published the names of nearly all of the sub- 
scribers to the amount of forty-five or fifty m dollars, and 
there certainly can be very few names which are concealed. 
Why any of them should be concealed I can not see. There is 
no dishonor attaching to the transaction; there is no discredit 
attaching to it. The bidders are doubtless known in their 
neighborhood to have the money or to control it. I can not see 
any object in refusing to give the information, and I can see no 
benefit to result from the information when it is given. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, it may be that there is no 
remedy for any illegal issue of bonds, or the issuing of bonds 
under the pretense that the proceeds are to be used for one pur- 

with the avowed intention to use them for another purpose: 

ut 1 think the country would like to know to whom these bonds 
are issued, because they are issued under very peculiar circum- 
stances—circumstances where there is no necessity for them. 
The Secretary of the Treasury ie notice of an intention to 
coin the silver bullion in the Treasury and give the Govern- 
ment the benefit of the seigniorage of $50,000,000; he then visited 


pass upon, The 5 


New York, and more than one of the public journals d 
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that, on conference with the bankers, he had abandoned the idea 
of coining the seigniorage, and that there had been much good 
derived from his visit to New York. The Financier and t 

or four other leading journalsof New York stated that the bank- 


ers had accomplished that purpose. 

It is also well known that a large portion of the mbacks 
which have been issued from time to time since 1862 have been 
destroyed, and the statute makes it the duty of the Secretary of 
the Treasury to keep outstanding $346,000,000. It is well known 
that there is not that amount outstanding, and by issuing to the 
full amount to make up for that loss, about $50,000,000 will be 
covered into the Treasury without increasing the national debt 
and without changing the policy of the Government. It is well 
known that these resources exist, but the bankers of New York 
do not intend to have them utilized; they demand the issuance 
of bonds. 

We know the condition of the bankers; we know why they 
want bonds. The industries of the country are so Peale that 
they can not invest the surplus money they are obtaining from 
interest in enterprise: they are unwilling to do it because con- 
traction has destroyed and paralyzed enterprise. There is a de- 
ficiency of good money futures in which to invest, because the 

ic has destroyed a large volume of the existing securities, 
and there is want of a place toinvest them. If these bankers 
have influenced the Secretary of the Treasury against using 
other resources at hiscommand, and which cost the Government 
nothing, and have induced him to adopt this course of issuing 
bonds for a selfish purpose, let their names be published, if we 
can do nothing more, so that we may see who are influencing the 

rations of this Government aud loading taxes upon the peo- 
5 ie increasing the bonded indebtedness. 

I say that is a question as to which the people would like to be 
informed, and I think the Senator from Kansas did well to call 
for the names. The names may have been published, but from 
the fact that the Senator calls attention to them, the country 
may connect them with the active agents in contro govern- 
mental affairs, with the active participants who brought the 

wer of public opinion which they created to bear upon the 
islation of the extra session and the active agents, I ve, 
in creating the panic. 

I say that the persons who invest in these bonds under these 
circumstances ought to be known, so that the country may know 
who is controlling the action of the Government and influencing 
legislation through the press, and for what purpose they are ex- 
erting themselves as Bey are, 

In these times money futures are 18 good money fu- 
tures are scarce, because bankruptcy is destroying many money 
futures and it is necessary to unload on the public securities 
which are unsafe. Government securities are regarded as safe, 
and since the business of the country has been so paralyzed there 
seems to be nothing profitable but investments in money futures, 
and safe money futures are very desirable for those who have 
money to invest. I should like to know the classof persons who 
are engaged in the business of making investments in money fu- 
tures at this time, and who desire them. There is no profit in 
anything else. Business is destroyed; ordinary money futures 
are dangerous; and those who are so anxious to have bonds at 
this time should be known. Of course they can loan at a low in- 
terest, and then it is spoken of as “ patriotic.” They can afford 
to take no interest if they can continue the process of contrac- 
tion, because the appreciation of money is gooner than ordinary 
interest. In the last twenty years gold has appreciated more 
than two and a half per cent per annum, and in the next ten 
years the appreciation of gold will be still greater if the present 
policy is continued. The country ought to know who are en- 

aged and who are interested in appreciating gold and depress- 

g property. > 

I am glad, although the information will probably come to us 
in other directions, that the Senator from Kansas has seen 
proper to call attention to these bidders and let the country know 
who are speculating in money futures and making investments 
at low rates of interest, with the view of the enhancement of the 
value of money, which they expect. 

Mr. HOAR. Isaid awhile ago that I d with the Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], but, on reflection, I can not see 
any objection to the information the resolution calls for if any 
Senator desires it. Of course, so far as the loan is taken by na- 
tional banks and other quasi public corporations, every transac- 
tion of that kind ought to be made public if anybody desires it. 
If private persons subscribe for this loan or any future loan, and 
desire to have the fact concealed and kept private for the sake 
of concealing their own affairs, they ordinarily would subscribe 
through a broker or through a national bank, so that their 
Dames would not be disclosed. So I can not see that the reso- 
lution sets an inconvenient precedent. I shall therefore vote 
for the resolution if the Senator from Kansas desires its passage. 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. President, I merely wish to say that I shall 
vote against this resolution, not because, as the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL] said, I think it can possibly do any 
harm, but I can not see that it can possibly do any I do 
not care myself who subscribes for these bonds, nor do I believe 
that the people of the United States care, and if they do care 
the information is public and open to all who wish to know. I 
do not care to vote for a resolution just for the sake of voting 
for it, unless some reason is presented which would make the 
information valuable if it were furnished. Without any feeling 
one way or the other I shall vote against the resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] to strike out from the 
resolution of the Senator from Kansas the words which have 
been read, 

Mr. HAWLEY. IL should like to say a word. I do not see 
any objection to the resolution. It is a matter of curiosity, and 
perhaps it would be useful as a part of the record; but F do not 
myself see any objection to giving the names of the gentlemen 
or the institutions who have subscribed to the loan. I should 
be willing to make it the basis of a vote of thanks to gentlemen 
who came forward and made the purchases in an emergency, 
when there was a good deal of doubt and question. I am much 
obliged to them. 

Mr. BATE. I do not know whether I am correctly informed 
or not, but I understand that anyone who desires to know who 
are the purchasers of the bonds can gain that information by 
going to the Department and asking the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. Ido not understand that there is any concealment about 
it. If I thought there was, and that there was anything to be 
gained by the information, I certainly should not vote 
the resolution. The information has been already given in the 

ublic press. I have no objection to the fact being known, but 
foe there is a mode already by which we can get at it and I see 
no use for the adoption of the resolution. 

Mr.PEFFER. Thope that the amendment will not be adopted. 
1 snenia like to have the resolution remain just as it was intro- 
duced. A 

Mr. SHERMAN. I believe very strongly that this mode of 
calling for the names of private citizens who take public securi- 
ties, while it may not be at all injurious in this case (because I 
do not know that a single private person has taken any of the 
bonds offered), is a bad example. e Government of the United 
States ought to deal directly with the people and as little as 
sible with banks and bankers in issuing public securities. We 
know the great success of the sale of our refunding bonds. 
Three-fourths of them were taken by the ay directly. Asa 
matter of course, a man in dealing with the Government ought 
to have security against the publicity of his affairs among hi 
neighbors. For one reason or another he may not desire 3 
the transaction known. This loan, no doubt, has been a great 
public loan through corporations. Probably the Senator from 
Kansas will not get any names of individuals. No private indi- 
viduals have subscribed to the loan, according to the statement 
in the press. 

Therefore, not to delay the Senate in the matter, I will with- 
draw my motion to amend, at the same time insisting that this 
isa bad thing todo, Itis an effort to create an impression in 
some way or other that itis wrong to lend the Government 
money. The people of France, in every part of that corey; 
loaned the Government of France in the time of its great peril, 
in the war of 1870, immense sums of money, and enabled France 
to recover from the enormous misfortunes that had befallen her 
in the campaign. 

It is not wise to expose such a transaction. A man may have 
a very honest reason to conceal it. A widow person may have a 
little sum of money which she would like to put in Government 
securities to be hidden away. What is the use of publishing the 
names, so as to excite attention to them and endanger the safety 
of their money? They would probably hoard the securities for 
private purposes. Is it necessary to disclose these things? I do 
not think it is; but rather than delay any longer the p e of 
the resolution, I will withdraw my amendment sofar as this loan 
is concerned. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment being withdrawn, 
the question is on agreeing to the resolution of the Senator from 


The resolution was agreed to. 
_ IMMIGRATION FUND. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a resolution coming over from a previous day, which will be read. 


The Secretary read the resolusion submitted yesterday by Mr. 
CHANDLER, as follows: > 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the be directed to inform 
Senate what were the receipts each year after 1889, and during the six 
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ending December 31, 1893, at the several ports of the United States from the 
head moneys known as the immi 


gration fund, collected from passe rs en- 

tering this country; and also what were the gross expenditures during said 
periods made at each port, and the nditures not chargeable to an 

with both of said kinds of expenditures a classi- 


1 port, inclu 
cation thereof under the various ap te heads of expenditure; and 
that said Secretary be directed to su t estimates of the expenditures 
which it will be necessary to make under each of said heads of expenditure 
for the fiscal year to end June 30, 1895. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question ison agreeing to the 
resolution. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 


On motion of Mr. VOORHEES, it was 
Le n. That when the Senate adjourn to-day it be to meet on Monday 


HAWAIIAN AFFAIRS. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States; which was read, 
and on motion of Mr. COCKRELL was, with the accompanying 
perem, referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, and or- 

ered to be printed: 

To the Congress: 
I hereby ee a poe eye wine from eet Secre of 3 soe 
vi r r 
panying a dispatch rece’ a few days ago 8 : 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, February 2, 1894. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the following bills; in which itrequested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 3218) to increase the pension of Jane Thompson, 
of Jefferson County, Ga.; and 

A bill (H. R. 4863) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for 
the Government, and for other purposes. 

THE REVENUE BILL. 


Mr. VOORHEES. Iask that the revenue bill, which has just 
come over from the other House, be laid before the Senate. 

The bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue 
for 755 Government, and for other purposes, was read twice by 
its title. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I move that the bill be referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. QUAY. I wish to inquire of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance whether it is not his popes to have the tar- 
iff bill, which has just been referred, printed for the use of the 
Senate? 

Mr. VOORHEES. Undoubtedly. It willbe printed asa mat- 
ter of course. 

Mr. QUAY. In document form? 

Mr. VOORHEES. It will be printed in bill form. a 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be printed under the 
rule. 

Mr. QUAY. It ought to be printed in document form, 

Mr. HOAR. We shall want to have it in document form also. 

Mr. ALLISON. I suggest to the Senator from Indiana that 
he have, say, 2,000 copies printed in document form for the use 
of the Senate. We shall all have requests for copies of the bill. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Had it not better be printed under the 
rule first, and then it will be subject to a motion to print, per- 
haps with accompanying matter.for the convenience of the 
Senate? 

Mr. QUAY. Our constituents will be calling for copies at 


once, 

Mr. VOORHEES. At the suggestion of the Senator from 
Iowa, I move that 2,000 copies of the bill be printed for the use 
of the Senate in pamphlet form. Then we can print it in a dif- 
ferent form, with accompaniments, afterwards. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The order has already been made to prn 
it in bill form, and a separate order is now asked to print 2,000 
copies in document form? 

. VOORHEES. Yes. 

Mr. HOAR. Allow me to ask the Senator from Indiana to 

modify his motion so as to print it in document form with an in- 


dex. 

Mr. VOORHEES. That isa very good suggestion. I will so 
modify my motion. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Indiana as modified. 

The motion was agreed to. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


The bill(H. R. 3218) to increase the pension of Jane Thompson, 
of Jefferson County, Ga., was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 


n 


ISSUE AND SALE OF BONDS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair, under the agreement 
yesterday, lays before the Senate the resolution of the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. STEWART], which will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted by Mr. STEWART 
on the 29th ultimo, as follows: 

Resolved, That in the judgment of the Senate of the United States the 
Secretary of the Treasury is not at this time clothed, under existing laws, 
with any legal authority to issue and sell the bonds or other interest-bearing 
obligations of the Government. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is upon agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Pennsylvania Mr. 
ax], upon which the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. VILAS] is 
ent'tled to the floor. 

Mr. HARRIS. Let the amendment be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to insert after the word 
Government,“ at the end of the resolution, the words: 

Except to provide for the redemption of the legal-tender notes of the 
ee Sory presented at the subtreasury of the United States in the city 

Mr. QUAY. I desire to modify the amendment by adding 
after the words New York:” 

And that the money derived from the sale of bonds issued under that act 
can not be lawfully applied to any other purpose. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Withoutobjection, the amendment 
will be modified as indicated. 

a . e I should like to have the amendment as modi- 
Ngo wep a eas The amendment as modified will 
T . 

ea SECRETARY. It is proposed to add to the resolution the 
words: 

Except to provide for the redemption of the 1 -tender notes of the 
United States presented at the subtreas of the United States in the city 
ot New York, and that the money derived from the sale of bonds issued un- 
der that act can not be lawfully applied to any other purpose. 

Mr. HOAR. Let the whole resolution be read as proposed to 
be amended. 

The SECRETARY. The resolution, if amended as proposed, 
would read: 

Resolved, That in the judgment of the Senate of the United States the 
Secretary of the Treasury is not at this time clothed, under existing laws, 
with any legal authority to issue and sell the bondsor other interest- 
obligations of the Government, except to provide for the redemption of the 
1 -tender notes of the United States presented at the subi of the 
United States in the city of New York; and that the money derived from 
the sale of bonds issued under that act can not be lawfully applied to any 
other purpose. : 

Mr. VILAS. I desire to submit an amendment to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Pennsylvania, which will be an ad- 
dition to the amendment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be read. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add to the amendment: 

accordance with such acts of ation b; ugress 
renatre tar use of the same to discharge 8 3 

Mr. VILAS addressed the Senate. After having spoken for 
some time, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin will 
suspend. The hour of 2 o’clock having arrived, the Chair lays 
before the Senate the unfinished business, which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 2331) to re all statutes re- 
lating to supervisors of elections and special deputy marshals, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. GRAY. I ask that the unfinished business be tempo- 
rarily set aside in order that the Senator from Wisconsin may 
conclude his remarks. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Senator from Wisconsin will proceed. 


pr VILAS resumed and concluded his speech. See Appen- 
dix. ` 

Mr. FAULKNER. Imove that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

Mr. HOAR. Ishould like to take about five minutes in reply 
to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. FAULKNER. Very well; I withdraw the motion. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I think five minutes will be 
enough to answer the four hours’ speech of the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. VILAS]. 

Last November there were 324,500 worth of United States 
notes presented for redemption at the Treasury. In the month 
of September, 1893, there were $143,592 worth presented for re- 
demption at the public Treasury, and for the last six months, 
since the month of August, there have been in no month more 
than three-quarters of a million, or thereabouts, presented for 
redemption. 
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It is a fact as notorious as the sun rising and the sun setting 
that there is no practice, or purpose, or expectation on the part 
of anybody that within the nextsix months, or twelve months, or 
any other reasonable time, there will be any necessity for any 
more money in the Treasury for the purpose of the redemption 
of United States notes than there is that there will be a war 
with the Australian possessions of Great Britain. 

It is another notorious fact that if any money be gained by the 
sale of these bonds, the purpose is to put it into the Treasury 
with one hand and to pay it out for current expenses with the 
other; and everybody who defends the presentaction of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in the Senate, in the House of Represent- 
atives, in the press, or anywhere else, defends it by some proc- 
ess of reasoning by which he pretends that, in substance and in 
fact, the Secretary has the right to borrow money, and is bor- 
rowing money, for the purpose of paying the current expenses 
of the Government. The Senator from Wisconsin has under- 
taken to vindicate this necessity by talking about the 7 
tions which the conduct of the Republican party in the past, 
when making them, has rendered necessary to be met and paid. 

Mr. President, the proposition which has been stated is that 
the constitutional power of borrowing money to meet the cur- 
rent expenses of the Government is lodged in Congress, and for 
the Secretary of the Treasury to undertake to exercise it, as 
you know he is 1 to exercise it, as I know he is un- 
dertaking to éxercise it, and as the country knows he is under- 
taking to exercise it, is usurpation. 

Mr. President, the Senator talksabout strengthening or weak- 
ening the public credit. Does the Senator think that the credit 
of any self-governing and constitutionally governed nation is 
impaired or is promoted by keeping its public agencies within 
their constitutional limit, or no? 

The Senator says that if we are willing that this money shall 
go for the public service, shall be paid to the creditor, there is 
nothing left but mere speculation. When we undertake to re- 
monstrate against the exercise of a power which, forall time and 
without restraint, is to put the money-borrowing power of the 
country out of the hands of Congress and into the hands of an 
executive officer it is said it is mere speculation. Is the propo- 
sition that the great power of the purse, which our fathers 
guarded with every safeguard and security which the ingenuit, 
of man could devise, shall be taken away from Congress an 
lodged in 3 executive hands mere speculation? 

e Senator from Wisconsin says that I have taken back some- 
thing that I said the other day. I deny it. I have taken back 
the misunderstanding of my honorable friend from Wisconsin, 
and that is all. The proposition which I made the other day I 
repeat, when a public executive agent is authorized to borrow 
money for a particular purpose, and for no other, when the no- 
torious public existing conditions, of which courts would take 
notice, of which every citizen would be required by the courts to 
take notice, including his own avowals and the avowals of his 
representatives on this floor, show that he is not borro it 
for that purpose, that he is not exercising that discretion, then 
the obligation created by his act can not rest upon the Govern- 
ment as a lawful or equitable obligation. Is there any doubt 
about that proposition? 

Suppose during the late war the Secretary of the Treasury 
had been authorized by an act of Congress to borrow $500,000,- 
000 and issue bonds for it, for the better prosecution of the war, 
does anybody doubt that if thirty years after peace was declared 
he had undertaken to raise such a fund, the . who dealt 
with him would not be charged with knowledge of the fact that 
we were at peace and that it was impossible he could be exercis- 
ing the discretion for that purpose? eo when the New 
Orleans custom-house was built, which, I think, cost some eight 
or ten million dollars before it was finished, a Secre of the 
Treasury had been authorized to borrow $10,000,000 for the pur- 
pose of completing that building and to issue bonds, and ten 

ears after its completion he had borrowed that money and paid 
it out for current expenses, borrowed it again, paid it out again, 
borrowed it again, and so, as I said the other day, through this 
little pint pot of a power, the great ocean of our Government 
expenditure was forever after to flow. That is my proposition, 
and does anybody doubt it? And, if it be sound, does anybody 
doubt when we are redeeming our Treasury notes at the rate of 
$160,000 a month, even if we did not take the admission of this 
four hours’ argument of my honorable friend, if we did not take 
the declarations of Mr. Carlisle himself when he borrows this 
$50,000,000, which the Senator says this $50,000,000 loan brings 
in; that the Secretary is not borrowing it to keep that redemp- 
tion fund good? 

Mr. President, the matter is too ridiculous for a serious dis- 
cussion. There is not an intelligent man or woman 20 years old 
in this Republic who does not know perfectly well that these 
bonds have been issued to get in this indirect way a sum of money, 


which is intended to be applied to the current expenses of the 
Government; and the Senator has been obliged, in his ingenious 
and shrewdly devised amendment, to say that the authority 
given by ae = of 1875 zi aranne in puea ia borrow 
money for purpose an for the purpose 0 ever’ 

subsequent appropriation made by Congress N boiron 
1875 and 1893, I suppose must have amounted to some two or 
three thousand million dollars. That is the proposition: and 
when that proposition is advocated here and I deny it, the hon- 
orable Senator gets up and says I am attacking the publiccredit 
and that he is standing by it, that I am speculating, and that he 
is talking about practical matters. - 

Mr. President, I made that statement the other day, as I said, 
with a full knowledge of its responsibility and with absolute 
measure of my language. When I made it the loan had been 
effected, I suppose; at any rate it had been assured, if we can 
trust the reports of the press and the reported declarations of 
the Secretary of the Treasury himself; and I say again that un- 
der such circumstances, in my judgment, a loan creates nolegal 
or equitable obligation of the Government, and I should like to 
know if there is a Senator in this Chamber, if he believes the 
facts to be what I have supposed them to be, so hardy as todeny 
the legal or constitutional proposition? 

But there is another proposition, which is equally sound, in 
my judgment, not in the least inconsistent with the one I have 
just made and not in the least inconsistent with anything I said 
the other day; that is, if in consequence of an illegal, unconsti- 
tutional, and most unwarranted exercise of authority, the money 
of a creditor has come to the Government of the United States 
and has been honestly and fairly applied toits purposes, of course 
the legislative power of the country would provide for the pay- 
ment of the debt, not by reason of any obligation or constraint 
caused by these bonds, but by reason of the equitable obligation 
and constraint caused by the fact that the people of the United 
States have had the benefit of the money—a proposition I sup- 
pose too clear and apparent to be questioned. 

Mr. President, what is the condition? Here is a party which 
has seen before it, arising from whatever cause, a deficiency in 
its Treasury in regard to the payment of the current expenses 
of the Government. They assembled here on the 7th day of 
August, 1893, and sat nearly three months; they came here 
again on the first Monday in December, 1893, and have been 
here two months more; and yet in all that time its Adminis- 
tration or the representatives of its Administration in either 
House of Congress havenot ventured tosubmit to the lawmak- 
ing power any proposition for pee for this exigency. Yet 
we are charged with a lack of patriotism, and have one of the 
extraordinary nonpartisan sermons, which are getting so com- 
mon on the other side of the Chamber, because we reprove 
them for doing this thing by an unconstitutional, illegal, and 
extraordinary exercise of power, instead of doing it in the ordi- 
nary way, through the lawmaking power of the Government. 

Do you dare to tell this Congress in what way you propose to 
provide for this exigency? You can introduce your bill in ten 
minutes. I do not suppose, whether Populist, Republican, or 
Democrat, there is a Senator on this floor who is not willing to 
join in any reasonable and proper measure to relieve this condi- 
tion. Either you do not desire to have it relieved by the law- 
making power, or you are conscious that the plan and scheme of 
your Administration is such that you do not dare to submit it 
to public scrutiny and to legislative action. 

The Secretary of the Treasury himself eight weeks ago declared 
that the very g he is doing, to wit, ing money by this old 
form of bonds provided for in the law of 1875, would not be toler- 
ated either by Congress or by the people, and yet he proceeds to 
doit. If it were the exercise of a legitimate function, it seems 
to me it would be a very remarkable thing indeed that an Ex- 
ecutive officer, who is the especial servant of the peo le and 
subject to the direction of the Houses of Congress, s ould come 
in and say neither Congress nor the people would tolerate this 
method of proceeding, and then eight weeks after proceed to do 
it on his own authority. 

I should like to have inserted in the RECORD, for the use of 
the Senate, the table of the redemptions of United States notes 
for the last six months. 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD as follows: 
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Mr. TELLER. I ask unanimous consent of the Senate that 
the resolution which has been pending may go over until Mon- 
day, with the understanding that it shall not interfere with the 
regular order, but if there isa time when the regular order is 
not before the Senate the resolution may be considered. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Lask unanimousconsent—I have the floor 
on the elections repeal bill—that the unfinished business, which 
is the elections repeal bill, may be taken up at the conclusion of 
the routine morning business on Monday next, to the exclusion 
of the pending resolution. 

Mr. TELLER. I do not object to that, so that the resolution 
may be considered pending when there is nothing else to be 
considered. 

Mr. CHANDLER. As the resolution has excluded the elec- 
tions bill to-day, I ask that the elections bill may exclude the 
resolution on Monday. 

Mr. TELLER. I will ask that the resolution may go over and 
come up on Tuesday next if it can come up at that time without 
interfering with the elections bill; that if it would then inter- 
fere with that bill it shall not come up. 

Mr. CULLOM. But come up afterward. 

Mr. TELLER. I think perhaps we had better let the resolu- 
tion go over until Wednesday, and be done with it. I will ask 
that the resolution go over until Wednesday next. 

Mr. HOAR. Why not settle it on Monday? 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator from Nevada [Mr. 833 
asked me to have the resolution continued before the Senate. 
ask that it go over until Wednesday. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER]? 

Mr. HARRIS. What was the request? 

Mr. FRYE. Ithought it was the request of the Senator from 
Colorado . TELLER}. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Hampshire 
will please restate his request. 

Mr. CHANDLER. My request is that the unfinished busi- 
ness, the elections repeal! bill, be taken up at the conclusion of 
the routine business on Monday, to the exclusion of the resolu- 
tion which has been pending. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. TELLER. Now, Lask that the resolution which has been 
pending to-day may go over until Wednesday in the morning 
hour 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
2 es from Colorado? The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. FAULKNER. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After eight minutes spent in 
executive session, the doors were reo and (at 50’clock and 
10 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, February 
5, 1894, at 12 o'clock m. 


OCONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 81, 1894. 
CONSUL 


Frank W. Roberts, of Maine, to beconsul of the United States 
at Nogales, Mexico. 


PROBATE JUDGE. 


Herbert Savage, of Utah Territory, to be judge of probate in 
the county of Emery, in the Territory of Utah. 


ASSISTANT APPRAISERS OF MERCHANDISE. 


John W. A. Strickland, of New York, to be assistant ap- 
praiser of merchandise in the district of New York, in the State 
of New York. 

Perry T. Cumberson, of New Jersey, to be assistant appraiser 
s ee in the district of New York, inthe State of New 

ork. 


COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS. 


John T. Gaffey,of California, to becollector of customs for the 
district of Los Angeles, in the State of California. 

Thomas C. Day, of Massachusetts, to be collector of customs 
for the district of Barnstable, in the State of Massachusetts. 

Benjamin M. Price, of New Jersey, to be collector of customs 
for the district of Perth Amboy, in the State of New Jersey. 


Enoch A. Higbee, of New 5 be collector of customs 
the district of Great Egg bor, in the State of New 
ersey. : 
REGISTERS OF THE LAND OFFICE. 


Solon B. Patrick, of Visalia, Cal., to be register of the land 
Office at Visalia, Cal. 

William C. Bowen, of Denver, Colo., to be register of the land 
office at Del Norte, Colo. 

Thomas J. Bolton, of San Bernardino, Cal., to be register of 
the land office at Los Angeles, Cal. 


POSTMASTERS. 


James M. Logan, to be postmaster at Shelbyville, in the county 
of Shelby and State of Kentucky. , 

John Drawe, to be postmaster at Marine City, in the county of 
St. Clair and State of Michigan. 

Andrew J. Arnold, to be postmaster at Topeka, in the county 
of Shawnee and State of Kansas. 

William D. Rutan, to be postmaster at Newark, in the county 
of Essex and State of New Jersey. 

Patrick Reiley, to be postmaster at West Troy, in the county 
of Albany and State of New York. 

George D. Mahan, to be postmaster at Danville, in the county 
of Boyle and State of Kentucky. 

Moses M. Ham, to be postmaster at Dubuque, in the county of 
Dubuque and State of Iowa. 

‘Thomas Bowman, to be postmaster at Council Bluffs, in the 
county of Pottawattamie and State of Iowa. 

Alverdo M. Glover, to be postmaster at Aurora, in the county 
of Hamilton and State of Nebraska, ` 

William H. Burks, to be postmaster at Sullivan, in the county 
of Sullivan and State of Ta Mata : : 

Thomas J. Chenoweth, to be postmaster at Maysville, in the 
2 oann 2 State of Kentucky. is 

. J. Salts, to postmaster at Corning, e county of 

Adams and State of Iowa. = 

Alfred V. Friedrich, to be portone at Traverse City, in the 
county of Grand Traverse and State of Michigan. 

William A. Bahike, to be postmaster at Alma, in the county 

SG; awalt, to be postmaster at rt, in the coun 

of Cass and State of Indiana. F = 

S. M. Dodson, te be postmaster at Santa Clara, in the county 
of Santa Clara and State of California. 

John J. Hallohan, to be postmaster at Chester, in the county 
of Orange and State of New York. j 

Stiles Kennedy, to be postmaster at St. Louis, in the county 
of Gratiot and State of Michigan. 


Executive nomination confirmed, by the Senate February 2, 1894. 
POSTMASTER. 


Rowan C. Charles, to be postmaster at High Point, in the 
county of Guilford and State of North Carolina. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
FRIDAY, Febuary 2, 1894. 


The House met at 12 o'clock m. Prayer by the Chuplain, Rev. 
E. B. BAGBY. ones i 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. MORSE. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 


Mr. MORSE. As T understand, under the rules of the House 
of Representatives, an amendment to the title of a bill can not 
be offered until the bill is Last evening we passed a 
bill entitled “A bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes,” otherwise 
known as the Wilson bill. It seemed to me that the title of the 
bill was a misnomer; instead of reducing taxation it will 
increase jt; instead of providing revenue, it will reduce it sev- 
enty-five millions. I rose and called Mr. Speaker” to offer an 
amendment that I had prepared to offer the moment the bill 
was and as soon as such an amendment was in order, and 
of which Thad given previous notice to the Speaker. Now, Mr. 
Speaker, I want to know whether I have lost my right to offer 
an amendment tothe title, no other business ha tervened 
except the prayer of the Chaplain? I want to know whether it 
is not now in order to move to amend en pepe title, which I 
claim is a misnomer as applied to this tariff bill? 
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The SPEAKER. It is not in order, under the order of the 
House, to offer an amendment to the title. 

The Clerk will read the Journal. 

The Journal was read. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the Journal as read 
will be approved. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I desire to correct the 
RECORD, if I may be recognized. : 

The SPEAK Does the gentleman rise in regard to the 
Journal? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. No; I desire to correct the 
RECORD. 

There was no objection, and the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 

A message, in writing, from the President of the United States 
was communicated to the House by Mr. PRUDEN, one of his 
secretaries, who also announced that the President had approved 
and signed bills and joint resolutions of the following titles: 

On January 27, 1894: 

An act (H. R. 3627) granting certain lands to the Territory of 
Arizona; 

An act (H. R. 4610) to improve the methods of accounting in 
the Post-Office Department, and for other purposes; 

An act (H. R. 4292) to amend section 3709 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, relating to contracts for supplies in the Departments at 
Washington; and ; 

Joint resolution (H. R. 112) Morne Ngo chief justice and 
associate justices of the court of appeals and of the supreme 
court of the District of Columbia to use and take books from the 
Library of Congress. 

On February 1, 1894: 

Anact(H. R. 356) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
reserve from sale certain land in the abandoned Fort Cummings 
military reservation, and for other purposes. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


Am from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had without amendment the 
bill (H. R. 683) for the relief of-Martha A. Devly, deceased. 

The message also announced that the Senate had with 
amendment the bill (H. R. 4859) for the relief of ce settlers 
upon the Iowa Reservation, Oklahoma Territory; in which the 
concurrence of the House was requested. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
bill (S. 1427) granting an increase of pension to Mrs. Helen G. 
Heiner; in which the concurrence of the House was requested. 

HAWAI, 


Mr. CATCHINGS. I desire to present a report from the 
Committee on Rules. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Irise to a question of privilege. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I desire to present a report from the 
Committee on Rules. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of privi- 


1e SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi is recog- 
nized to report an order from the Committee on Rules, 
Mr. BOUTELLE. I make a point of order upon that. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
Resolved, That immediately u 
e to the consideration of House resolution 
to' Hawaiian aifaire; that the consideration thereof be resumed immedi 
ately after the first m hour on the two legislative days followin: 
next after that day on 


o’clock p. m. on the 


considered as ordered on sai 


Without intervening motion, the vote be taken thereon; that immediately 

after said resolution shall have been disposed of, and not before the House 

shall proceed to the consideration of House resolution printed as Miscella- 
from the Committee on Fo 


$ to respecting 
the United States Government in affairs vlan friendly 
and the consideration thereof shall continue from day to day, after the sec- 
ond morning hour until disposed of. 
Mr. CATCHINGS. On that I demand 3 question. 
Mr. BOUTELLE. I make the point of order that it can not 
be in order for any report or any proposition to take precedence 
of a pendin * of high privilege affecting the rights and 
existence of the House; and it seems to me that the very read- 
ing of the resolution introduced ought to demonstrate the incon- 
gruity of this p: Here is a question of high privilege 
pending before this House, affecting the exercise of its rights and 
privileges as a codrdinate branch of the Government, which has 
nevertheless been displaced by a former procedure of this kind 
and thereby been kept from the consideration of the House for 
over six weeks. 


the adoption of this order, the House 
inted as Miscellaneo 


us | about it and the longer I 
AY | been convinced—that the only safe rule, the only possible rule, 


Now, it is proposed by the interposition of a report from a 
committee—because that is the character of this proceeding— 
to still further displace this resolution of privilege and prevent 
the House from acting upon it; and not only that, but by its 
terms this rule provides for the consideration and disposition 
of other matter, not privileged, prior to the consideration of the 
privileged question. 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that on the very face of this 
proposition it is inimical not only to essential liamentary 
principles, but to the constitutional functions of the House it- 


self, 
This question of privilege was raised by me some six weeks 
. It went to ao qoron whether the Executive of the 
nited States had invaded the privileges of this House in anat- 
tempt to destroy the existing and recognized Government of 
Hawaii and to set up a monarchy in its place. Of course no 
higher question of . could be raised, and when that ques- 
tion has once been laid before the House, it seems to me obvious 
that by every rule of orderly procedure, by every rule of com- 
mon sense, the first business for the House to determine must 
be whether there is validity in the charges made in that resolu- 
tion, because clearly if at the time that resolution was intro- 
duced into this House its allegations were well founded, if at that 
time and since that time it has been true that the Executive or 
any other Department of the Government had or has infringed 
upon and usurped and interfered with the exercise of any of the 
constitutional powers of this House, then the validity of the pro- 
ceedings of the House itself has become involved to that extent. 
And I desire, Mr, Speaker, without prolonging the discussion 
upon this matter, to submit that this question is not more im- 
rtant to me than it is to the Speaker, nor than it is to the 
ouse of Representatives or to the country. It is a matter 
which goes to the very foundation, as I believe, of legislative 
government, and I desire to call the attention of the House to 
this phase of the question, that if it be true that undertherules 
adopted the Committee on Rules can at any time dispossess a 
question of privilege of its position before the House, and if 
when the House has eee one order which the Committee 
on Rules has submitted to the House, that committee can again 
come in and still further postpone the right of the House to act 
upon the question of privilege, then every right and privilege 
this House guaranteed to it by the Constitution of the United 
States are wrested from it and invested in the control of the Com- 
mittee on Rules; because, as the Speaker will see, this question 
can not be evaded orsatisfied by the suggestion that the Commit- 
tee on Rules will in any case of exigency submit a rule for the ac- 
tion of the House; because, as the Speaker will see, if the House 
should this morning refuse to support the action of the Commit- 
tee on Rules and should vote down this report; if by an unanimous 
vote, if you please, the House should manifest, so far as it is 
able to do in this indirect way, its desire to take up and dispose 
of a question of reago; notwithstanding that fact, the mo- 
ment that the House has voted down this report, under the 
present ruling the Committee on Rules can draw from its quiver 
another report upon some other matter, either important or 
frivolous as the case might be, and if it should see fi may con- 
tinue to keep this House employed in voting upon propositions 
submitted from the Committee on Rules to the end of the session 
or of the Congress, to the absolute exclusion of the right of the 
1 to consider questions vitally affecting its own privi- 
ege. 
ow, it seems to me, Mr. S r—and the more I have thought 
ve considered it the more I have 


I will say, for orderly procedure is to recognize that fundamen- 
tal right of all iamentary bodies, the right of “privilege.” 
The very word itself defines the character of the right. It is a 
reserve power that all legislative bodies must hold in their own 
keeping, to interrupt ordinary procedure, and interpose in the 
midst of routine or custo: transactions, when any question 
shall arise that is of special and immediate importance to the 
House itself, or to the individual members of the House, of such 
a character that it ought to be determined before ordinary busi- 
ness is proceeded with. j 

And, as I said before, it does seem to me that the only safe 
rule is the rule adopted and enforced by Speaker Carlisle in that 
decision of his, brief but luminous and comprehensive, in which 
he held that when a point of order is ala that any matter or 
proceeding is in violation of the honor or dignity or abrir 
of the House, it is not a question for the Chair but for the House 
itself to determine.“ As it seems to me, that is the only safe rule, 
because the House can determine immediately whether the ques- 
tion of privilege is one that it desires to sustain or to lay aside. 
The House can refer it, the House can pass upon it, but it does 
seem to me, Mr. Speaker, that it isan unsafe practice for us to 
go on in this way, allowing the Committee on to come in 
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here and push aside every right of this House that can possibly 


arise for vindication. 

Let me call the Chair's attention to a matter now pen side 
by side with my own resolution. There isa resolution intro- 
duced in regular form and sent to the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs. Itis a resolution calling upon the Navy Department, as 
the House has a right to do, for certain information, informa- 
tion absolutely essential, I may say, to the full consideration of 
the subject which the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CATCH- 
INGS] is now proposing to bring before the House. That reso- 
lution of inquiry was unanimously reported to the House by the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, but it was set aside without action 
under the rulings of the Chair, by the operation of the special 
order; and here we are to-day,confronted with a situation in 
which the House is proposing to consider an important question 
concerning which information of an important character was 
requested by a committee of this House weeks ago, but upon 
which the House has been prevented from acting at all, owing 
to the rule of procedure that has been adopted. 

That resolution is hanging in the airnow. Under this proce- 
dure there is no way of getting atit. If this 15 ition of the 
gentleman from e r. CATCHINGS] disp the ques- 
tion of high privilege which I reported six weeks ago, it also 
displaces the privileged inquiry reported from a committee of 
the House, and absolutely prevents the House from exercising 
its na to obtain information manifestly appropriate to the 
consideration of the question that is now proposed to be consid- 
ered. I suggest, Mr. Speaker, in all seriousness, that it can not 
be possible for Congress to go on in this way. It seems to me 
that the future looms before us full of incongruities if we go 
on in this manner. 

Suppose the Committee on Rules were disabled; suppose that 
some great question, for instance, had arisen at some time when 
members of the Committee on Rules were out of town, or other- 
wise unable to act, is this House to be deprived of the exercise 
of its fundamental rights and privileges because we have locked 
ourselves up for a period of days, or for a period of weeks, as in 
the case of the last rule, during which no privilege of this House 
whatever could be entertained unless three gentlemen of the 
dominant party should permit it to be done. 

Mr. Speaker, I am inclined to.think that the Chair itself, on 
reflection, must see that the House of Representatives, in view 

of its constitutional duty, can not by a rule deprive itself for 
days or weeks at a time of the right and privilege of dealing 
with matters of extraordinary import to itself. 

Without detaining the Chair any further, I wish to call the 
attention of the Chair to certain precedents and rulings upon 
the subject which to me seem conclusive. In Wilson’s Digest 
of Parliamentary Law I find these rulings: 


In 1759: 
Itis clear that a breach of 12 5 6 in one Parliament may be punished 
in another succeeding. (Selden, 1 Hats., 184.) 
In 1769: 


In their deliberations both Houses are I 

leges are infringed, their judicature is call 
In 1797: 

Aquestion of privilege will supersede the order of the da 
ever called for must be taken up (9). (8,C. L. and P., 1399) (9, 

In 1800: 

When a breach of privilege occurs the House should proceed to such im- 
mediate measures as it may think grope in order to vindicate itself or its 
members, sA 5 remove all obstructions to its freedom of proceeding.” (C. 
L. and P., 1501. 


In 1803: 
stayed on a 33 288 U a 6 98 
qualified. (10 Cong. Globe, 350.) 
In 1804: 
ó Onor 5 ß erruptea for the same purpose on a 
In 1830: 
Matters relating to the privileges, either of the House or a member, must 


first be entertained by the Chair, so far as to submit to the House to deter- 
mine whether or not it isa gunn of privilege. (H. Jour. 29th and 30th 
Congresses, . 


tive; but when their privi- 
intoaction. (May,72.) 


(8) and when- 
. Jour., 2, 31, 119.) 


, Zbid. 1,31, 1079, 1 
Then, coming down to a later period, we have even more per- 
tinent rulings: 
In 1852: 
The qualification of a member is a question of privilege which may inter- 


rupt a member speaking; (11) so also the presentation of credentials (12 
(1146 Cong. Globe, 288 (45 Cong. Globe 1. $0. 1. 69.; 2. 30. 4.) a 
In 1855: 


Although a 3 of privilege has been & vote of the 
House, it must be taken up whenever called for. ( + 2, 31, 119.) 


ki annar 1o, 1843, third session Twenty-seventh Congress, Jour- 
: 15 : 
Mr. Botts impeached President Tyler of high crimes and misdemeanors asa 
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“privileged subject.“ Mr. Everett argued that the proposition “did not take 
precedence on the ground of privilege” under the rules and was not in order, 
The Speaker (ion. John of Kentucky) decided that as by the Con- 
stitution it was a eee of the House of 1 to institute pro- 
e President, he considered that the present was a privi- 

leged proceeding and should take precedence of all 1 Mr. 
Everett a but withdrew it, and the House pr ed to consider the 
charge an 
December 13, 1843: 


On motion of Mr. Botts for the appointment of a committee to inquire 
into charges that certain members of Co had submitted certain prop- 
ositions to the President to postpone consideration of a certain “ t na- 
tional measure“ on condition that he retain his Cabinet in office, the Speaker 
held it his duty to entertain the motion at least to the extent of submitting 
to the House the question whether it presented a question of privilege. The 
House refused to lay on the table, but voted, 86to 106, that the resolution be 
not received and entertained. 


January 7, 1867, second session Thirty-ninth Congress, page 121: 


Mr. Ashley, as a question of privilege, submitted a resolution of impeach- 
ment of A 1 President of United States, and moved the 
vious question. Mr. Spalding moved that the subject be laid on the table. 
Lost—yeas 39, nays 108, not voting 46. The main question was ordered and 
the resolution passed—yeas 108, nays 39, not voting 44. 


December 2, 1884, second session Forty-eighth Congress, Jour- 
nal, pages 27, 28: 


Mr. Follett charged Lot Wright, United States marshal, with usurpation 
of power and violation of law, and moved for committee of inves tion. 
Mr. Keifer made the point of order that the resolution was not pri ie 
as it did not specifically propose articles of im hment. Speaker Carlisle 
overruled the point of order upon the gro that under the established 
practice of the House all pro tions to impeach a public officer who is im- 
2828 under the Constitution were privileged. The resolution was 


I desire to call special attention to the following rulings: 
a: uly 29, 1886, first session Forty-ninth Congress, RECORD, page 


Mr. Bunnows moved to discharge the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
oe the further consideration of pension bill, H. R. 4058, vetoed by the Pres- 
en 
Mr. SPRINGER made the point of order that it was not in order to move to 
ae i sa oben from the consideration of a bill, although the bill 
peaker Carlisle overruled the point of order, and held that the motion to 
discharge the committee was privileged, as in the case of the motion of Mr. 
TURNER of Georgia to discharge the Committee on Elections from further 
consideration of the contested case from Rhode Island. 
Mr. SPRINGER. But if our rules have sent this bill to a committee for con- 
sideration, the same Constitution gives us the right to make our own rules. 
s 8 $ N $ è s 


The SPEAKER (Mr. Carlisle). The rules expressly provide that all matters 
relating to contested elections shall go to the Committee on Elections, and 
yet the Chair holds that a motion to discharge that committee from the fur- 
ae consideration of such a case and bring it before the House is a privileged 
motion. 


The Speaker also ruled that on a motion to discharge a com- 
mittee” the question of consideration can not be raised. 


June 18, 1884, first session Forty-eighth Congress, RECORD, 
page 5299: 


Mr. Miller of Pennsylvania ted a resolution as a question of privi- 
lege deciaring that John R. Chalmers was duly elected a Representative 
to the Forty-eighth Congress, etc., and is entitled to be seated.” Mr. Ham- 
mond raised the point of order that the subject had been committed by the 
House to the Committee on Elections. Mr. Thompson of Kentucky raised 
the ques tion of consideration. 

Speaker CARLISLE. The gentleman from Kentucky raises the question 
of consideration against the resolution. The Chair decides that it is a mat- 
ter of privilege, but of course the question of consideration can be 

t it. * è It was formerly the rule and practice of the House for 
the Chair to submit the question of consideration to the House in all cases, 
but under existing rules itis provided that the Chair shall notsubmit that 
question unless some gentleman demands it. Every . has the 
right to demand that the question of consideration shall be put, etc. 


December 17, 1889, first session Fifty-first Congress, Journal, 


page 22: 
Resolution . on Elections to inquire and report in re- 
gard to a vacant seat. . CRISP made the point of order that the resolution 
must be referred to the Committee on El ms. Speaker REED overruled the 
point of order on the ground that the preamble and resolution touched the 
privile; of the House, and it therefore became the duty of the Chair to 
entertain and submit it to the House. 

September 3, 1890, first session Fifty-first Congress, Journal, 
page 1013: 

During the consideration of the contested election case of ton vs. Breck- 
inridge, Mr. CUMMINGS of New York took the floor on aques of personal 
privilege and spoke for one hour. 

August 9, 1890, first session Fifty-first Congress, CONGRES» 
SIONAL RECORD, page 8875: 

Speaker REED held that a question of privilege is in order and has prece- 
dence, although presented on a day previously set apart as a s order 
for consideration of other business; that the privileged q on is admis- 
sible and before the House for its consideration. 

I also cite again in this connection the ruling of Speaker Car- 
lisle in the Forty-ninth Congress, as follows: 

August 5, 1886, first session Forty-ninth Congress, RECORD, 
page 8031-8032: 
Speaker see rpg hag vag that “whenever a point of order is made that a mat- 


ter or proceeding is in violation of the honor, dignity, or privileges of the 
House, it is not a question for the Chair, but ‘tor Re cuss i to deter- 
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I ay ey here the point of order made by me ona former occa- 
sion, that it is not in the power of the House by the adoption of 
any rule, or of the Speaker by his interpretation or administra- 
tion of any rule, to divest the House of the exercise of any of 
its constitutional functions, and in view of the precedents cited 
Lask the Chair to submit to the House itself to determine the 
question of privilege which has been pending in this body for 
more than six weeks, and which, as presented by me, raised a 
question of the highest privilege that can be brought before this 


body. 

The SPEAKER. If the Chair can make himself heard (his 
voice.being in bad condition this morning) he will endeavor to 
explain the situation as it was under the old order, the situation 
as it will be under the order now proposed, and to make clear 
the distinction between the two orders and the general rules of 
the House when operating withoutspecial orders. Unquestion- 
ably the ordinary proceedings of the House can be interrupted 
by a privileged question or by aquestion of privilege. Our rules 

rovide, or rather designate, what shall be 7 8 of privi- 

ege, and at any time, when no question of higher privilege is 
before the House, any member, When he gets the floor, may call 
up a privileged question. 

The gentleman from Maine [Mr. BOUTELLE] presented aprop- 
osition which the Chair held to be privileged. It was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and was reported back 
from that committee adversely, and awaits the action of the 
House. On the 8th day of ganar: soon after the 3 
of Congress after the Christmas holidays, there was presen 
from the Committee on Rules a report providing for the consid- 
eration of the bill which on yesterday passed the House. That 
order adopted a new system of procedure. That order super- 
ceded and nullified every rule of the House that was inconsist- 
ent with it. 

That order provided exactly what should be done every morn- 
ing, but it did not stop there. It expressly provides that no 
other motion shall intervene after the passage of this resolu- 
tion.” It provides that the House shall meet at 11 o'clock; 
that beginning to-day, without intervening motions, except con- 
ference reports and reports from the Committee on Rules, the 
House shall proceed with the consideration” of the tariff bill. 
It does not except privileged questions, but it excludes privi- 
leged questions. It provides that, without intervening motions 
except conference reports and reports from the Committee on 
Rules, after the reading of the journal business under clause 1 
of Rule XXIV shall be disposed of, the Speaker shall call the com- 
mittees for reports, and the House shall then resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole. e 

That is the order of the House, not of the Speaker, not of the 
Committee on Rules, but of the House itself. The House itself 
determined that until it had disposed of the tarif bill no motion 
should be considered except those expressly mentioned in the 
apean order, and to the extent, as the Chair said before, that 
this order is in conflict with the general rules of proceeding of 
the House it supersedes those general rules and becomes thelaw 
of the House. Therefore the reason why the Chair under this 
order refused to entertain the motion made by the gentleman 
from Maine to proceed to a question of privilege, which motion 
under the general rules would have been in order, was because 
under the special order of the House it was not in order. 

Therefore, if there has been anywhere any infringement or 
violation of the rights of the House it has been committed by 
125 oes itself in the adoption of the special order, and not by 
the 8 er. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Will the Chair permit me to suggest 

The SPEAKER. One moment. On yesterday that special 
order exhausted itself, and this morning we meet again under the 
general rules of the House. Those general rules provide that 
reports from the Committee on Rules shall always be in order. 
The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CATCHINGS] presents this 
morning a reportfrom the Committee on Rules. The gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. BOUTELLE] rises to a privileged A ree 
and claims that it takes 3 of the report from the Com- 
mittee on Rules. Now, the report from the Committee on Rules, 
which is before the House, provides, among other things, for the 
consideration of the very question of privilege presented by the 
gentleman from Maine. If this report be adopted the House de- 
termines that it will first proceed to consider the report from 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and will then proceed to con- 
sider the question of privilege presented by the gentlemanfrom 


Maine. However much any individual member may criticise 
the scope and purpose of the order reported from the Commit- 
tee on Rules, certainly no member can deny the right and power 


of the House to adopt it. 

The Houses is not bound to consider a question of privilege 
until, in the judgment of the majority of the House, it is right 
and proper to doso. The mere fact that a motion is a privileged 
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motion does not take away from the House the right to deter- 
mine when they will considerit. Now, the pending reportfrom 
the Committee on Rules provides that immediately upon the 
adoption of this order the House shall proceed to consider the 
resolution reported from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, that 
it shall be considered for three days, that at4 o'clock on the third 
day the previous questionshall be ordered and the vote be taken; 
and then it provides that after said resolution shall have been 
disposed of, and not before, the House shall proceed to consider 
the resolution indicated by the gentleman from Maine. 

If the proposition of the gentleman from Maine now is correct, 
then it is absolutely out of the power of the House to fix a time 
when they will proceed to consider the resolution called up by 
him. If the gentleman from Maine can obstruct and interfere 
with the resolution which thus provides the time and place for 
the consideration of his privileged motion, by urging the pres- 
ent consideration of that privileged motion, then the majority of 
the House have not the power to determine when they will con- 
sider that motion. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Well, Mr, Speaker, will the Chair permit 
me at this point to ask the Chair whether he recognizes that the 
House at this moment has the right by a majority vote to deter- 
mine whether they would consider this privileged question or 
not? Now, if the Chair will permit me I will call his attention 
e the fact that even if seven-eighths of the members of the 

ouse—— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair heard the gentleman in full. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I hope the Chair will permit me to call his 
attention to the fact 

The SPEAKER. The Chair heard the gentleman in full. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I trust the Chair will alow me 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can not allow the gentleman to 
interpose. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Well, surely the Chair, when consider- 
ing this question, ought to discern the difference—— 

e SPEAKER. The Chair is making a decision, and gave 
the gentleman all the time he asked for on the subject. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. If the Chair does not desire to hear me, I 
will take my time after the previous question is ordered. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair has nodoubt the gentleman will 
get full time. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I have not any either. 

The SPEAKER. So that if the House shall adopt the order 
now reported from the Committee on Rules, it will provide that 
the privileged question indicated by the gentleman from Maine 
shall be considered, but—and to this the Chair desires to call the 
attention of the House—it will not prevent and does not prohibit 
the consideration of other privileged motions, even pen g the 
time assigned for the consideration of the Hawaiian resolutions, 

The Chair desires the House to understand that. Privileged 
resolutions could not be considered pending the order which 
exhausted itself last night, because that order named and de- 
nominated the motions that could be made; but the order that 
is now before the House does not do that. It simply assigns 
time for the consideration of the resolutions reported by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, and pending that consideration 
any motion that isa privileged motion may be called up unless 
the House has fixed a time subsequent for its consideration. 
The resolution of the gentleman from Maine can not be called 
up, because if this order be adopted the House determines not 
to consider it until it has disposed of the resolution from the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

The resolution of the gentleman from New York, from the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, could be called up, because it is a 
question of privilege which wight be called up in the regular 
proceedings, when not expressly excluded by the terms of the 
order. Therefore the Chair does not see that this resolution 
takes away from the House any of its privileges, but preserves 
to the House itself the right and the power to protect their 
honor and dignity before the country. Therefore the Chair 
thinks that the question should be put on the report from the 
Committee on Rules. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I would like to have it reported, 
as I have just come in. 

The resolution was again reported. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I demand the previous question. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I would like to ask a question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

TheSPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] will 
be recognized for fifteen minutes and the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. CATCHINGS] for fifteen minutes. 

Mr. REED. I yield five minutes to my colleague [Mr. BOU- 
TELLE]. 

Mr. KOUTELLE. Mr. Speaker, I take the floor simply to 
say that as the Chair seems strangely indisposed to allow me to 

his attention to a specific point in reference to the pro- 
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cedure that fails to give the House its rights, I wish now, in my 
own time, to call his attention to this fact, that if seven-eighths 


of the members of this House at this moment should desire to 
consider a question of privilege which has been ponding for 
more than six weeks, under the ruling of the Chair they are ab- 
solutely prevented from doing it, because the only way for the 
majority of the House to manifest their disposition and to reach 
this question would be first to vote down the resolution; but if 
seven-eighths of the members should vote down this report from 
the Committee on Rules in order to reach the disposition of the 
question of privilege, they could not reach it without the assent 
of the gentleman from Mississippi, who is now the „it 
seems, of the rights and privileges of the House of Representa- 


tives. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Of everybody except the gentleman from 
Maine. I am not his guardian. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I am very glad to relieve the gentleman 
from that. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I would like to turn him over to a lunatic 
asylum if I had charge of him. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I have no doubt the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi has felta great many times in his life, ata remote period 
from this, that he would like to turn me and a good many other 
people who were doing as I was doing over to.a lunatic asylum 
or a milita: rison, or some such institution as that. 

Mr. OATOHINGS. I never heard of him till I came to Wash- 
ington. IfI had, no doubt I would have desired to dispose of 
him in some such way. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Ifthe House by aseven-eighths vote should 
vote down this resolution, and if the Committee on Rules (prac- 
tically three gentlemen) should at once present another rule 
proposing some other proposition, the ht under the ruling 
of the Speaker compel this House to face such proposition and 
act upon it, and they could repeat that operation ad infinitum 
until the end of the session or of the Co ss. Now, if that 
does not constitute an abstraction of the rights and privileges 
of this House from the House—an arbitrary and absolute posting 
of them in the control of three men—I do not know what coul 
accomplish it. i 

I say, Mr. Speaker, it is a monstrous proposition that this 
House can be held here week after week and month after month, 
absolutely paralyzed and = to exercise its highest func- 
tions, because a rule has bee adopted to enable a Democratic 
m vority to sneak away from the responsibility of mpunga de- 
cent 5 sensible code of rules. [Applause on the Republican 
side. x 

Mr. REED. Iyield five minutes to the gentleman from Mich- 

[Mr. BURROWS]. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Speaker; the Committee on Rules has 
fallen into the habit in drafting and presenting these special 
orders, of going, I think, to an extreme. Itis entirely proper 
that the Committee on Rules should be clothed with power to 

resent to the House an order of business for its consideration 

Were it not for such a power the very resolution now involved 
in this report as it stands—No. l4on the House Calendar—could 
not under the operation of our rules be reached probably for 
mnths. So that, I repeat, it is entirely proper that the Com- 
mittee on Rules or some other committee should be clothed with 

wer to present to the House au order of business. But the 

mmittee on Rules has fallen into the habit of going beyond 
that; and when these rules are presented, the House (thought- 
lessly, I think) binds itself hand and foot. 

Now, when the Committee on Rules present an order for the 
consideration of the measure involved in this report, it seems to 
me they should stop with such an order and allow the House to 
take up the matter in pursuance of that order and consider it 
under the rules of the House. But this order does not permit 
the House to do that; itcompels the House, before one solitary 
word has been delivered upon the Hawaiian matter, to order the 

evious question on that resolution at 4 o’clock next Monday, 

ow, the House may not be prepared for the previous question 
at that time, or if may be prepared for the previous question to- 
morrow. AndIcan not for the life of me see why the power to 
order the previous question should not be left with the House, 
for the House has ample power at any time, bya majority vote, 
to order the previous question, which stops debate and all 
amendment. 

Now, it hampers the House in its consideration of any matter 
to order the previous question before the House considers the 
matter at all. I say, therefore, this order ought to be modified. 
Aud so far as I am concerned I shall never consent in to an 
order from the Committee on Rules ordering the previous ques- 
tion at u fixed time, so long as the House has it within its power 
to order the previo1s question by a majority vote at any time. 

Thea there is another thing to be considered; this order de- 
privyes the House of the opportunity to vote upon certain ques- 


tions which, under o Uamen law, the House has 
a right to vote u N Taiana this’ order provides that 
the previous qu n shall be considered as ordered at 4 o'clock 
on Monday next. 

The adoption of this order deprives this House of the right to 
vote upon a motion to lay the resolution on the table. Upona 
motion for the previous question, it is in order under our rules 
to lay the proposition on the table; but under the operation of 
thisrule the previous question isalready ordered; and this House 
loses the right to lay the resolution on the table—just as in the 
consideration of the tariff bill, by the operation of an order of 
this very kind, we were not only prohibited from laying the 
matter on the table, but we were prevented from making a mo- 
tion to strike out the enacting clause. Now, Ican see no reason 
for the House tying itself up so as to prevent the House from 
5 the ordinary motions in the consideration of a proposi- 

n. 

Here the hammer fell.] 

r. BURROWS. Just one word more. 

Mr. REED. I yield to the gentleman a few moments more. 

Mr. BURROWS. Then another thing. We all understand 
that under the operation of a rule like this, four amendments 
only may be offered—an amendment, an amendment to that 
amendment, a substitute, and an amendment to that substitute; 
and these four may be kept pending until the hour of 4 o'clock 
next Monday; so that the House is denied its proper freedom in 
voting upon amendments, 

I therefore insist that the Committee on Rules, in an 
order of business, ought simply to fix the time for the consider- 
ation of a given measure (which power I consider necessary 
under the rules, leaving the House then perfectly free to act on 
the matter and provide for its consideration from day today. If 
a disposition to filibuster should be manifested at any time 
(which certainly would not be the case on this matter) the Com- 
mittee on Rules could at any moment report an order arresting 
such a proceeding. 

Now, I appeal to the House, and I submit these considerations 


at this time in order that the House may have notice that the 


Committee on Rules is going a good waysand the House is going 
a good ways in thus tying itself up in advance by ordering the 
previous question upon a proposition before it has been consid- 
ered, in spite of the fact that the House possesses full power at 
any moment to stop debate and amendment by ordering the pre- 
vious question upon a majority vote. 

Mr. REED. r. Speaker, I do not wish to inflict on the House 
anything in addition to what I have already said; I only want 
to repeata little. ’ 

This matter could have been disposed of so simply that I won- 
der very much it was not so d ed of. The motion of my col- 
league [Mr. BOUTELLE] that question be taken up could 
have been disposed of under proper parliamentary law by rais- 
ing the question of consideration at once. Instead of that we 
have by slow degrees adopted the shih Aurinia idea that this 
House can, without definite and absolute guage on that point, 
deprive itself of its rights with regard to questions of privilege; 
that is, deprive itself of the right tosupervise its own existence. 

Now, that isan utterabsurdity; for the doctrine laid down by the 
Chair in this opinion and others which have been presented, left 
us during the last four weeks absolutely powerless on questions 
of privilege. And if this doctrine had been logically followed 
out the jesting remark that I made, that it was perfectly safe 
for me to 3 and overwhelm any Democrat whom I found 
small enoug e to overcome, and that the House could 
not touch me during that period, would have been literally true. 

But Iam quite sure that the same lack of logic which has fol- 
lowed all decisions of this kind might have got us out; because 
1 notice, as parliamentary law is explained and acted on in this 
House, à great deal of that faculty which women are said to 
sess, of getting at a subject without any regard to logic what- 
ever. Of course it is a good thing to get at it without logic, if 
you do not have the logic. But when we consider how perfectly 
simple all this matter is, how perfectly easy it would be for the 
House to get at it logically upon principles which could be de- 
fended, it is absolutely amazing to me to see the House take to 
the woods” the way it does on every occasion. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CATCHINGS. It is to be expected, Mr. S er, that 
anything proposed on the Democratic side of this Chamber will 
be criticised and condemned by our friends on the other side; 
but it might occur to an outsider that perhaps their chief cause 
of complaint against our methods of procedure is that they are 
so Promp, so decisive, and so effective. Now, if the rules under 
which the business of the House is transacted are so bad and de- 
serve the severe censure which is so constantly heaped upon 
them, I would like for some gentleman to state Why. it is that 
this House has gone on and made a record for promptitude and 
efficiency which I believe is without parallel. 


1894. 


Mr. REED. I tell the gentleman that it is the same record 
that is being made in the South in regard to the negro; itis 
lynching. [Derisive cries on the Democratic side.] That is 
swift and economical as to time. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Maine 
belittles his own greatness when he injects such an observation 
into this debate. He is too big a man, too great a man, to de- 
scend to the plane which some of his colleagues like to crawl 


upon. 

oe Speaker, I wish to say to the House that this order pro- 
posed by the Committee on Rules has been presented after sub- 
mitting it to the consideration of gentlemen of the minority and 
majority sides of the Foreign AffairsCommittee, and it has been 
framed to meet their views. Lam authorized to state that it 
entirely meets the sanction of the members of that committee 
who have this matter specially in charge. Now, Mr. Speaker, 
we did not submit it to the gentleman from Maine [Mr. BOU- 
TELLE), because we knew in advance that nothing would receive 
his approval that did not give him free range to perform his 
fantastic and bedlamite gyrations on this floor. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I call the gentleman to order and ask that 
his words be taken down, and that the gentleman take his seat. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. 1 will take my seat. Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I ask that the words be taken down. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I move that the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. CATCHINGS] be allowed to proceed in order. 

F Mr. BOUTELLE. I have asked that the words be taken 
own, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will first report the words. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. We will give the gentlemen on that side 
an opportunity to say whether they approve of that line of con- 
versation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. BOUTELLE] 
will be seated. Nothing is in order until the words are re- 

orted. 

: Mr. OUTHWAITE.. The words are not unparliamentary. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I do not want your judgment, and would 
not take it in a horse case. * 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. You are exhibiting yourself beautifully, 
are you not? 

Saveral MEMBERS. Take down the words. 

Mr, OUTHWAITE. I would not dignify them by having 
them taken down. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Shall I proceed? 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk willreport the words which were 
demanded to be taken down. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Now, Mr. Speaker, we did not submit it to the gentleman from Maine Mr. 
BOUTELLE] becanse we knew in advance that nothing would receive his ap- 
pora that did not give him free range to perform his fantastic and Bed 

te gyrations on this floor. 3 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I move thatthe gentleman from Missis- 
sippl [Mr. CaTcHINGs] be excused — 

Mr. MCMILLIN, I move that the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. CarcHinGs] be permitted to proceed in order. 

The question being taken on motion of Mr. MCMILLIN, the 
Speaker announced that the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Division. $ 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 157; noes none. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. There is no quorum approving this sort of 
thing, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands the gentleman from 
Maine to make the point that no quorum has voted. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. If it is not too late, I 
would like to make the point of order that until the Speaker de- 
cides that the words are outof order, a motion that the member 
proceed in order is not necessary; for if the words are parlia- 
mentary, then the gentleman has the right, by the rules of the 
House, to proceed; and therefore pene to entertaining this mo- 
tion, the Speaker must rule tnat they are out of order. 

The SPEAKER, The motion of the gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. McMILLIn], as the Chair understands it, is not in any 
wise an attempt to pass upon the character of the words that 
have been used by the gentleman. . 

J M 55 BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. But that is not the point 
make. 

The SPEAKER. There are two sections of the rule 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. The point which I make 
is this, that if the gentleman isin order, he has the right to pro- 
ceed without a motion, and therefore tite House might cut him 
off and take his time away from him by raising the point of or- 
der, and that therefore, before he can be deprived of his right 
to close his address, the S er must decide that the words are 
out of order. Then the House can give him the right to pro- 
ceed in order; and not only the natural, but the necessary conse- 
quence is that the Speaker must decide whether he is in order 
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or out ot order. If he is in order he has a right to proceed with- 
outa vote. If he is out of order, the House can give him the 
2 5 e in order. 
Ir. MOMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, the language of the rule is— 
It any member, in speaking or otherwise, transgress the rules of the House, 
the S er shall, or any 5 may, call him to order; in which case he 
shall immediately sit down. unless permitted on motion of another member 
to explain, and the House shall, if 1 See to, decide u the ease without 
debate; if the decision is in favor e member to order he shall be 
at liberty to proceed, but not otherwise, 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. That is, if he has trans- 
gressed the rules of the House; but that point must first be de- 
cided by the Speaker. The member must first transgress before 
he can have his right taken away from him. The gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. CATCHINGS], in other}words, has the right 
to close his address, and the House can not take that right 
away from him unless he has transgressed its rule. Whether 
he has transgressed the rule is therefore a condition precedent 
to any action of the House affecting the right to close his re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will call the attention of the 
gentleman to the fact that the motion of the gentleman from 
Tennessee was entertained without any point of this sort having 
been made, the House having begun to vote upon it. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I was of the opinion that they were concur- 
rent means of . Sogaad of the question. I have no personal 
preference about the matter. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Even if the motion had 
been entertained without objection, that could not take away the 
right of the member to continue his address, for his right can 
not be taken away like an ordinary question of order. Thisisa 
question which goes to the right of the member tothe floor; and 
before that can be taken from him there must be a decision that 
he has transgressed the rules of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair sees the force of the objection of 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE], but inas- 
much as the House was ing upon the motion of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN], which was entertained 
without objection, the Chair will proceed to put the question. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I make the point of no quorum. 

TheSPEAKER. The gentlemanfrom Maine[Mr. BOUTELLE] 
makes the point of no quorum voting, and the Chair appointsas 
tellers the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] and the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. BOUTELLE]. 

Mr. BOUTELLE (pending the count by tellers), Mr. Speaker. 
I simply desire to vindicate the right and not to delay, an 
therefore I withdraw the point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine withdraws his 
point of no quorum. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I have no unkind feeling 
against the gentleman from Maine. In common with man 
other gentlemen on this floor I have regarded him as afflic 
with a species of harmless mania for making on all occasions an 
exhibition of himself 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Mr. Speaker, I call the gentleman to order, 
and ask the S er to rule upon the matter. I have no desire 
to 5 the proceedings of the House at all, but I desire to 
have a ruling from the S er upon the question whether the 
gentleman from Mississippi can get up here and persistently 
make reflections upon any member of this House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did not hear the remark of the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I desire a ruling from the Speaker. The 
rule, which is explicit, and which the member of the Committee 
on Rules [Mr. CATCHINGS], who seeks to be its spokesman on this 
floor, ought to know, provides that members are required to avoid 
personalities in debate. I ask the Speaker’s ruling on the gen- 
tleman’s language. I ask that his language be taken down, and 
that the Speaker rule thereon. 

The SPEAKER. The reporter will take down the words. 
ane Chair did not hear the remark of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi. 

The words were taken down and read by the Clerk, as follows: 


In common with many other gentlemen on the floor, I have regarded him 
5 es of harmless mania for making on all occasions an 
no 


Mr. BOUTELLE. Mr. Speaker, I now ask to have read the 
first clause of Rule XIV, on decorum and debate. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the clause indicated. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

1. Whe ber desires to speak or deli House, 
ha shall tise and respectfully address iimself to “Mr. Speaker,” and, CÀ 
5 may address the House from any place on the floor or from 
~~ erk's 8 shall confine himself to the question under debate, 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair hardly thinks the language com- 

ined of is parliamentary. i 
Mr. BOUTELLE. Mr. Speaker— 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I move that the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi be allowed to proceed in order. 

r. PAYNE. I make a point of order against that motion 
under clause 4 of the rule, that the only motion in order is a mo- 
tion that the gentleman be permitted to explain. I ask to have 
the rule read from the Clerk's desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read clause 4 of the rule. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

4. It any member, in speaking or otherwise, tra: the rules of the 
House, the Speaker shall, or any member may, call him to order; in which 
case he shall immediately sit down, unless P on motion of another 
member to explain, and the House shall, if appealed to, decide on the case 
without debate; if the decision is in favor of the member called to order, he 
shall be at liberty to proceed, but not otherwise; and if the case require it 
he shall be liable to censure or such punishment as the House may deem 
proper. 

The SPEAKER. The proper motion, under the rule, is that 
the gentleman be permitted to explain. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I move that the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. CATCHINGS] be permitted to explain. 

he motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I said that the gentleman 
from Maine—I can not recollect my exact language 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman kindly 
repeat his language? 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Maine [Mr. BOUTELLE] 
will be in order. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I understood the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi to be again indulging in personalities. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine will be inorder. 
The gentleman from ran pei E [Mr. CATCHINGS] was accorded 
by the House the privilege of making an explanation, and he 
can not be interrupted. 

Mr. BLAIR. I submit, however, Mr. Speaker, that in his 
explanation the gentleman can not violate the rule. 

r. OUTHWAITE. The gentleman from Mississippi has not 
violated the rule; he has said only a few words, so far. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I believe I may ey trul: 
that during my service of nearly ten years in this House 
have never uttered a word which has given cause of complaint 
to any member with whom I have served, unless I have uttered 
words to-day which furnish a basis for complaint. I entered 
into the consideration of the proposition involved in this order 
this morning ina mood a little more amiable than usual, be- 
cause we had succeeded on yesterday in passing our bill for the 
reformation of the tariff in such magnificent shape that I felt 
ow good. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic 

e 


But, Mr. Speaker, while I was listening to the dissertation of 
the gentleman from Maine [Mr. BOUTELLE] on a subject about 
which he seemed to me to know nothing, namely, a point of 
order, ina moment, without theslightest provocation on my part, 
he turned mre me andcharged me with assuming the suse hie 
ship of this House, and then undertook to express an opinion as 
to what my feelings were thirty years ago at the time when he 
was a warrior riding with free lance throughout the length and 
breadth of this country. Well, I did feel a little provoked. 

But I ought to have known, Mr. Speaker, that this was simply 
another one of these exhibitions, and I ought to have known and 
I do know that it was just as harmless as his exhibitions usually 
are. The great mistake that the gentleman from Maine made 
during the four years’ struggle in which I was engaged, and in 
which I assume that he was engaged, was that his service was 
confined to the ocean. Just imagine, Mr. Speaker, what would 
have taken place if President Lincoln had known of his superb 
poves and had turned him loose on land. [Laughter on the 

mocratic side.] 

Why, sir, we would not have had a pension list calling for a 
hundred and sixty-five million dollars annually; we would not 
have had all this interchange of pleasantries about that dread- 
ful period. But, Mr. Speaker, I was not acquainted with the 
gentleman then, and, as I had occasion to remark a little while 
ago, I never heard of him until I came to Congress; butif he cut 
the same figure in time of war that he does in time of peace I do 
not think he would have inflicted much terror on me, and [doubt 
if he did upon anybody. I have found, Mr. Speaker, that those 
men who boast most of their prowess are not those who are gen- 
erally found in the forefront where the struggle is thickest. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I propos? to pass from all this, and I really 
regret that it occurred; but I want the House to understand 
that I wus provoked by the gentleman from Maine. I have 
naver been in the habit of indulging in personalities; I have 
never assailed any mans motives; I have no desire to do so. I 
dn not think it is parliamentary to do so; I do not think it is 


conducive to good fellowship or good feeling to do so; I do not 
think it conduces to the proper disposition of the public busi- 
ness; but I was sitting here quietly when the gentleman from 
Maine turned upon me, and I confess I lost my temper a little. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Mr. Speaker, I shall have to ask the Chair 
to admonish the gentleman to confine himself to the subject he 
is supposed to be discussing; because if he is going to discuss 
me I want to have something to say aboutit, and I shall insist 
upon having something to say about it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi will pro- 
ceed in order. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Does the Chair rule that he is proceeding 
in order when he is gorong his entire attention tome, and not 
to the question before the House? 

The SPEAKER. That is for the House. The gentleman 
from Mississippi has made his explanation under the rule of the 
House, and he is now proceeding —— 

Mr. BOUTELLE. [ask the Chair to admonish him to pro- 
ceed in order and avoid personalities. 

The SPEAKER. The question isupon the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. OUTHWAITE], that the gentleman from 
Mississippi be permitted to proceed in order, 

The motion was a: to. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Now, Mr. Speaker, I desire to add very 
little, because I really think that the ruling of the Chair makes 
this matter so clear that little remains to be said. The com- 

laint made by gentlemen on the other side that the House 

wv adopting an order of this sort precludes itself from the con- 
sideration of a question of pristine which might be emergent, 
is rather more apparent than It rests upon-the assump- 
tion that the Committee on Rules would not take action in the 
case of a question of privilege which appealed for immediate ac- 
tion on the part of the House. As a matter of course, it is to be 
assumed that the Committee on Rules, like every other commit- 
tee of this House, will do its duty underall circumstances. The 
Committee on Rules simply suggests this order to the House. 
If the order is comformable to the wishes of the House it will be 
adopted, and we shall proceed to consider this business as pro- 
vided by the order. it is not, the majority will vote it down 
and we shall take up something else. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I do not really understand why the gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. BOUTELLE] should object so much to this 
order, because if he will give his attention to it he will find that 
while there is a limitation placed by the order upon the consid- 
eration of the resolution reported from the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, there is no limitation upon the consideration of 
the question of privilege about which he has manifested so much 
anxiety. 

Mr. Speaker, there is one fundamental error which seems to 
have run through the whole of the argument of the gentleman 
from Maine, and that is the assumption that the right to call up 
a question of privilege is accompanied vy an obligation on the 
part of the House to immediately consider and dispose of it. 
Calling up the question is one thing, but the House may always 
take such action upon it as it chooses, may postpone its consid- 
eration, or may refuse to consider it at all. The proposition in 
the pending order about to be submitted provides one method 
by which the House may take action upon the very question of 
privilege which the gentleman from Maine calls up, and fixes a 
time when it shall be considered and definitely disposed of; and 
it seems to me that there is nothing in the order that should 
evoke the hostility or the harsh criticism of the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman hasused seven minutes, and 
has eight minutes remaining. 

Mr.CATCHINGS. Iyield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. OUTHWAITE]. 

Mr. BURROWS. Before the gentleman takes his seat I 
would like to inquire why it is that while upon the first resolu- 
tion you provide for its final disposition at 4 o'clock on Monday, 
on the other resolution, which comes up immediately after, you 
leave it open to filibustering or any action which may prevent 
its consideration at all? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. My friend can answer that out of his own 
time. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I will answer that question now. The 
first proposition is a resolution reported favorably to the House 
by a committee to which the subject-matter was submitted under 
the rules of this House. The second proposition is a proposi- 
tion reported adversely to this House by a committee paag 


jurisdiction of that matter, which was referred to it. If throug 
any action of the House it should fail to receive consideration, 
by filibustering or any delay, it will simply be a confirmation of 
the report of the committee which considered that proposition, 
Now, Mr. Speaker, the criticism of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. BURROWS] as to the extent to which this Committee 
on Rules is going seems to be more theoretical than practical, 
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more conjectural than possible. The Committee on Rules is 
supposed to know something about the sentiment of the House. 
It is its duty to make itself acquainted with the sentiment of the 
House. This committee and this House are supposed to know 
something about public matters which are before the House for 
consideration, and which are likely to come before the House 
for consideration. \ 

No action upon the part of this committee was necessary to 
advise every member of this House as to the tendency of the 
Hawaiian question, as a question which should be disposed of at 
some proper time; and in the delay which resulted by virtue of 
the order submitted by the committee and made by the House 
by members who voted in favor of it, they had in view dis- 
tinctly this idea: that you might call the proposition submitted 
by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. BOUTELLE] a question of 
privilege, but it was of 1 to the people of this 
country compared with the other question as to the system of 
taxation that should be considered. Therefore, the Committee 
on Rules responded to the sentiment of the House when they 
submitted to them for their adoption or rejection a rule to con- 
sider the tariff bill and to dispose of it. The gentleman from 
Michigan objects to this House transacting business—— 

Mr. BURROWS. Oh, my dear sir, I made no such objection 
as that. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Oh, no; you did not make that open and 
direct objection to it; but if your objections were carried to their 
legitimate conclusion they would virtually result in the House 
not transacting business. 

Mr. BURROWS. The gentleman will not do me injustice, I 
am sure. I said that if we left the order simply for considera- 
tion it would give the House the privilege of considering it, and 
if there was a disposition to filibuster that the committee could 
stop it by bringing in an order. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Iwas taking the general tendency of the 
gentleman’s remarks. 

. Mr. BURROWS. The general tendency of my remarks was 


not in that direction. 


Mr. OUTHWAITE. But I will answer that point, too. The 
Committee on Rules, when considering a question of this kind, 
considers its magnitude, and about how long it should occupy 
the attention of the House and the importance of the business 
that comes before this House. Those questions are understood 
by the committee, when they come to determine just how long 
the House is willing to devote to the consideration of a question 
and how long the House is probably likely to devote to it. Let 
me say in regard to this very order, that the Committee on Rules, 
in addition to consulting the judgment of the House in a general 
way, not consulting individuals, in attempting to get at the de- 
sire of the House, consulted both sides of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, who have this matter in o e. If they had asked 
for further time it would have been fairly considered by the 
committee. 

If they had asked for less time, or indicated that less time 
would be sufficient, it would have been considered on the part 
of the committee. And the committee have simply presented 
the matter which gentlemen on the other side insist to be of the 
greatest magnitude, one which they say threatens to overturn 
the privileges of this House, and submit it to the consideration 
of the House — 

Mr. BURROWS. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Notatthistime. Afew words as tothe 
argument of the gentleman from Maine [Mr. BOUTELLE] when 
he presented his point of order. Those who were listening to 
the citations he read could see clearly that although the ques- 
tion of privilege might be of great itude, yet it was within 
the power of the House to say when they would consider it, or 
whether they would consider it at all. Upon the question of 
consideration they could decide that it was not worthy of their 
attention, no difference how much it might be magnified by the 
language of the gentleman, whether it was in his whereas or 
preamble; and if they could postpone consideration of it, if rari 
could dispose of it in that way, the House virtually, if not di- 
rectly, and perhaps notlogically, yet a athe ak act it un- 
til after the consideration of the tariff bill. e Committee on 
Rules now submit to the House whether they will not take up 
first a report from a committee which is favorable, and pass 
upon that, and accomplish something, and then leave a fair op- 
portunity for the consideration of a matter which is reported 

versely. 

Mr. HITT. Mr. Speaker, before the vote is taken 

The SPEAKER. Debate is exhausted. 

Mr. HITT. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HITT. This pro rule states that at 4 o’clock on 
Monday the yote shall taken on the resolution reported by 
the committee and all pending amendments. Now, Task the 


Chair to state whether there will be, as I understand to be the 
intention, an opportunity to offer amendments. I presume the 
Chair will recognize some member of the minority to offer 
amendments. 

The SPEAKER. To offer a substitute. 

Mr. HITT. To offer a substitute, and to that I presume an 
amendment can be offered—the usual series of amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The usual amendments will be in order, of 
course, The Chair will recognize the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. HITT], representing the minority of the committee, to sub- 
mit their proposition. — 

Mr. HITT. One of my colleagues, the gentleman who made 
the report from the committee, is not present; and I wanted to 
Le sure that his right is reserved. eis sick—confined to his 

ouse. 

The SPEAKER. That is certainly the effect of the rule. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I wish to inquire whether under this order 
there may be offered and considered pending an amendment to 
the original text of the resolution, not to the substitute. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution wili be amendable like an 
other resolution. Of course what amendments may be offer 
will depend upon who gets recognition for that purpose. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I desire then to give notice that shall offer 
an amendment to the text of the second resolution as reported. 

The SPEAKER. Of course the Chair could not go farther in 
the way of announcing whom he will recognize than to say that 
he will reco, a representative of the minority of the com- 
mittee to offer a substitute. That, of course, the Chair would 
do. The gentleman from Illinois pe Hirt] will be recognized 
immediately after the gentleman from Kentucky. s 

The question being taken upon agreeing to the report of the 
Committee on Rules, it was agreed to. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I do not see the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr CATCHINGS] here at this moment. In his absence I 
move to reconsider the vote on adopting this report and to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


RESOLUTION OF THANKS TO HON, J. D. RICHARDSON, » 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

‘Mr. MORSE. I rise for the purpose of offering a resolution, 
which I think will be unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. Speaker, however bitterly we may have opposed the Wil- 
son bill on this side, I believe we all agree that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. RICHARDSON] presided with impartiality 
and ability during the long and exciting debate of three weeks, 
one move the adoption of this resolution which I send to the 

esk. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will read the 
resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the thanks of the House of Representatives be extended to 
Hon. JAMES D. RICHARDSON, member of Congress from the Fifth Tennessee 
district, for the able and impartial manner in which he presided over the 
deliberations of the House of Representatives while in the Committee of the 
= ae 3 the long, exciting, and important debate upon the Wilson 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the resolution which the gentleman from Massachusetts has 
sent to the desk? The Chair hears none. 

The question being taken upon agreeing to the resolution, it 
55 N unanimously. [Applause on both sides of the 

ouse. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. GILLET of New York, for one week, on account of 
sickness in his family. 

To Mr. BARNES, for ten days on, account of important business. 


CORRECTION. 


Mr. BLAIR. I rise to correct the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Yesterday I introduced an important remonstrance from some 
three hundred employés of one of the largest boot and shoe man- 
ufactories in the country against the passage of the Wilson tariff 
bill. That remonstrance does not appear in the RECORD this 
morning. I ask that the Clerk see to its insertion. Probably if 
it had been received in season it might have prevented the pas- 
sage of the bill. [Laughter.] 

HAWAI. 


During the foregoing proceedings a message from the Presi- 
dent of the Uni States was delivered to the House by Mr. 
PRUDEN, one of his secretaries. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House a message 
from the President of the United States. 


7 


Mr. BOUTELLE. I rise to a parliamen 
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The Clerk read as follows: ‘ 
To the Congress: 
Thereby transmit a communication from the 5 State, accom- 
panying a dispatch received a few days ago from our r at Hawaii. 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, February 2, 1894. - 


Mr. BOUTELLE. I ask for the reading of the correspond- 


ence ern e this message. 
Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I ask that it be read. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the whole communica- 


tion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


To the President: 


I send herewith with a view to their transmission to Congress, if in the 
opinion of the President such action is not inconsistent with the public in- 


— te December 18, came by the same mail. 


submitted, - 
8 i WV. Q GRESHAM. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATS, 
Washington, February 2, 1894. 
[Confidential] 
No. 273.] LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, January 12, 1894. 
Srey On yesterday at 6:30 p. m. I received the Hon. S. B. Dole’s answer to 
my letter of January 1, reques him at his earliest convenience“ to give 
me the cations contained in a prior letter. His answer is about 50 
of closely-written official paper, and has been delivered to me too late 
Ee copy or reply to, in time for the steamer leaving at 2 p. m. to-day. 
There is one extract, however, to which I think your attention should be 
called, wherein it is stated: This Government has been and now is sub- 
jected to the necessity of increased watchfulness and large additional ex- 
pense, which but for such attitude woui have been unnecessary. The em- 
phasis above is mine. In a previous letter ot December 27 Minister Dole had 
stated: The government offices have been placed and still continue in a 
condition of defense and preparation for siege, and the community has been 
put into a state of mind borde on terrorism.” The emphasis above is 
mine. Some portionsof the letters from which these extracts are made con- 
firm the above statements, while others seem to negative them. With this 
on I submit them for your consideration. 
next steamer. leaves here February 3, and which would place you in 
SS of Mr. Dole's letter and my purposed reply thereto about Feb- 
ruary 1 
Very respectfully, 


Hon. W. Q. G 
: Secretary 


ALBERT S. WILLIS. 
State. ' 
inquiry. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 
Mr. BOUTELLE. I understand that the letter of Mr. Dole 


does not accompany these documents. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk has read all that has been trans- 


mitted. 
Mr. BOUTELLE. I understood that it had arrived in the 


city. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk has read all of the message, It 
will be referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

The Clerk will now report the special order. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I rise to call up 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the special order. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Has that message been ordered to be 
printed? 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, first. That it is the sense of this House that the action of the 
United States minister in employing United States naval forces and ille- 
gly in overthrowing the titutional Government of the Hawatian 

ds in January, 1893, and in setting up in its place a Provisional Govern- 
ment not republican in form and in 3 to the will of a majority of 
the people, was cont: to the traditions of our Republic and the spirit of 
our Constitution, and should be and is condemned. 

Second. That we heartily approve the principle announced by the Presi 
dent of the United States, that interference with the domestic affairs of an 
independent nation is 3 to the spirit of American institutions. And 
itis further the sense of this House that the annexation of the Hawaiian 
Islands to our country, or the assumption of a protectorate over them b; 
our Government, is uncalled for and inexpedient; that the people of that 
country should have absolute freedom and independence in purs their 
own line of policy, and that fore: intervention in the tical affairs of 
F th indifference by the Government of the 


Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky obtained the floor. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Iask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. McCREARY] be permitted to speak 
without limit. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I wish to inquire in regard to the order of 
debate. I do not know whether this rule provides for the order 
of debate. What will be the order? 

The SPEAKER. The debate will proceed under the rules of 
the House; the order makes no change in that respect. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I desire to ask whether the time will be 
equally divided between those who are in favor of the resolu- 


tions reported by the gentleman from Kentucky and those who 
are against them. 

The SPEAKER. Of course. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. The time will be distributed by the Chair? 
„ It will be, unless some other arrangement 

e. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. That is all I wanted to know. 

Mr. DINGLEY. If the time is to be equall 
make no objection to the extension of time to 
from Kentucky. 

The SPEAKER. Thegentleman from Ilinois [Mr. SPRINGER] 
asks that the time of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Mo- 
CREARY] be extended until he shall conclude his remarks. 

Mr. HITT. Letme ask whether the gentleman from Kentucky 
oe not be recognized to control all the time on that side of the 

ouse: 


Eo SPEAKER. He is entitled to only one hour, under the 
es. 
Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. 


divided, we 
o gentleman 


I will say to the gentleman 


his | from Illinois that there has been no arrangement as to how the 


timo should be controlled. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER]? z 

Mr. DINGLEY. I have no objection, with the distinct under- 
standing that one-half the time between now and 4 o'clock on 
Monday be occupied by those who are opposed to the resolutions 
of the majority of the committee. . 

Mr. HITT. There is no pa Pst on this side to granting the 
extension of time, but it should be clearly understood that the 
time is to be equally divided. 

The SP The Chair will see to that. Without ob- 
ponon, the request of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 

PRINGER] will be agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky is entitled 
to the floor. 

Mr. HITT. If the gentleman from Kentucky will yield to me 
a moment I desire permission at this point to introduce, merely 
for the orderly conduct of business, a substitute for his resolu- 
tions, to which we shall ask the attention of the House and which, 
if offered now, he will have before him while speaking. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I yield to my colleague on 
the committee [Mr. Hirt] to offer the substitue; but I can not 


yield any further. 
Mr. HITT I do not propose more than a formal offering of 
the substitute, and to have it go into the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The substitute will be read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Government, that it promptly relinquish all authority, and his 
erection of a monarchy in its stead, was an unwarranted intervention 


affairs of a friendly recognized os 


‘overnment, con to the law of nations, 
the policy and traditions of this —— and the t of the Constitution. 

Resolved, That the Provisional toft Hawali ha been duly 
recognized, the highest international interests require that it s ursus 
its own ee tit = ty; and foreign intervention in the tical affairs of 
5 be regarded as an act unfriendly to the ent of the 


Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I regret that 
prejudice and partisanship have already been shown in the dis- 
cussion of Hawaiian affairs. I shall endeavor to discuss the res- 
olutions that have been reported, together with the substitute, 
fairly and im 


partially. 
The questions — concern, in my opinion, the dignity and 
the honor of our common country. Thelight of truth should be 


turned on, and we should see who has been guilty of wrong, who 
has upheld right and justice. Many sensational statements have 
been made since the Hawaiian excitement began. It was first 
alleged that the President of the United States had authorized 


y | force to be used in order to restore the Queen; but when the 


tch to the able and faithful United States minister, Mr. 
Willis, was read in this House it was shown that the President 
had specially stated that only Congress was authorized to use 
force. Then this position was abandoned. 
Soon afterward it was asserted that the President of the 
United States had ignored Congress in the management of Ha- 


waiian affairs; but when, in two weeks after the on 
began, the President sent in his m stating he would 
submit Hawaiian affairs to the eee powers and wide dis- 


cretionof Congress,” and declared that he would be much grati- 
fied to co‘perate in any l lative planwhich might be devised 
for the solution of the problem which is consistent with Ameri- 
can honor, integrity, and morality, the opponents of the Admin- 
istration were again discomfited. 

Then came the resolutions of the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
BOUTELLE], in which he described a situation that did not exis, 
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and in which he sought to condemn the President and the civil 
and military forces of the United States for that which had not 
been done. When his resolution was considered by the Com- 
mittee. on Foreign Affairs, together with the resolution offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HrrT], the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, after careful consideration, recommended that 
the resolution of the gentleman from Maine . BOUTELLE] 
and the resolution of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HITT] be 
laid upon the table and another resolution be reported as a sub- 
stitute, which resolution is in the main incorporated in the res- 
olutions now under consideration. : 

The Republicans of this House have changed front three times 
on the Hawaiian question. To-day we have a new set of reso- 
lutions just offere by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Hirr]. 

I have just heard them read, and I deny that the position he 
takes is sustained by the facts. 

The President of the United States has not demanded that 
the President and officers of the Hawaiian Government promptly 
relinquish all authority. He has not directed that a mon- 
archy be established in Hawaii, as alle, in the resolutions of 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Hirt]. In my opinion these 
various resolutions that have been offered are mere eit, 
introduced to cover up the greater questions that will come 
fore the House in the consideration of this subject. 

To-day we find two sets of gentlemen on the other side of this 
House. One set hasan inordinate desire for the extension of 
territory, another is blinded by passion and prejudice and ready 
to take advantage of anything in order to make capital for the 
Republican party. 2 

Lam glad that aswe enter on this debate we have the Hawaiian 
question before us in all its phases. Congress is now fully ad- 
vised of all the facts connected with the course pursued by the 

Administration on this important subject. The correspondence 
transmitted by the President to Congress includes all dispatches 
received at the State Department during the present Adminis- 
tration and previous An istration, except ex-Minister Ste- 
vens's No. 70 dispatch of October 8, 1893. : 

And may I not say here that gentlemen on the other side have 
not been very earnest about calling for dispatch No. 70, written 
by Mr. Stevens. All the correspondence of Mr. Blount, all the 

ondence of Mr. Willis, has been laid before this House, 
but dispatch No. 70, written by Mr. Stevens, the former United 
States minister to the Hawaiian Islands, the minister who was 
there illegally aiding this revolution when it occurred, has not 
been laid before this House, because the President deemed it 
incompatible with the public interests. 

Mr. . That statement is oe 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. tisall I can say about it. 

Mr. HITT. After the gentleman’s remark that this side of 
the House had shown a faint zeal in calling for that dispatch, I 
will state that I introduced a resolution which the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, the gentleman included, assented to, that 
called for that among other dispatches, and the President has 
not sent it to Congress. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, when the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. HT] introduced that resolution the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs immediately considered it and 
reported the resolution favorably to this House, but it has never 
been acted upon; but whenever you call it up, sir, we will act 

upon it, in order that you may see dispatch No. 70. [Applause 
onthe Democratic side.] 5 

Mr. HITT. Is that fair? 
Mr. REED. Will the gentleman permit 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Since i have heard the reso- 
lution offered as a substitute by the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. 
HTI for the resolution 1 proposez by the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, I am surprised that of all the Republicans in this House 
there was not found one who desired and who was willing to sus- 

| tain the last Administration on the subject of the annexation of 

the Hawaiian Islands to the United States. 
The last Administration sent to the Senate an annexation 
treaty, and the gentlemen who offer a substitute to-day for the 
| resolution reported from the Committee on Fore Affairs 
could have shown whether they were in favor of annexation by 
| referring to it, but they have practically disavowed the position 
| taken by President Harrison less than one year ago. 

Mr. B I wish to say to the gentleman that I have here 
a resolution which I propose to move as an amendment, and in 
connection with what he has just said I would like to have it 


read. 
Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I can not yield for a resolu- 
tion. I would yield for a question, but I ot yield nfor a 


resolution. 
msibility for the just and proper disposition of Ha- 
as 


The res 
waiian affairs, so far as our country an interest in them, 


Tests now with Congress. President Cleveland’s messages, with | disregard 
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the accompanying correspondence, presents a clear and satis- 

factory exposition of the situation. His offer of friendly media- 

tion in the interest of and justice having failed because 

of the refractoriness of both the dethroned Queen and the Pro- 

TN Government, he has submitted the whole subject to 
ngress. 

hatever duplicity, selfishness, or partisanship may have 
been shown in other quarters during the Hawaiian excitement, 
it is clear that, in the light of the real facts and official corre- 
spondence, the President stands conspicuous as a courageous 
and patriotic Chief Magistrate, actuated by the i i sense 
of honor and fairness, and prompted by an earnest desire to do 
justice to the people of afeeble but friendly neighboring coun- 

„as well as to the people of our own great country. 

e honorable and proper course now for the popular branch 
of Congress to take is that which will remove a vexatious ques- 
tion from public consideration in our country and help to restore 
order, peace, and contentment in the Hawaiian Islands. We 
should adopt the pending resolutions, which condemn the ex- 
minister who precipitated the trouble, and we should declare, 
as set forth in the resolutions, that we are opposed to annexa- 
tion, opposed to a protectorate, opposed to foreign intervention, 
and in favor of allowing absolute freedom and independence to 
the people of Hawaii in pursuing their own line of policy and 
managing their own domestic affairs. 

In taking this position we are coafronted at the outstart with 
the declaration of the thinority of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, and of other members of the Republican party, thatthe 
conduct of Mr. Stevens, while United States minister to the 
Hawaiian Islands, was justifiable and necessary, patriotic and 
praiseworthy. No man has ever been able to prove this asser- 
tion, and Tunhesitatingly state that I do not believe that these 
laudatory statements about Mr. Stevens can be maintained. 

It has been the settled policy of the United States, from the 
time of Washington to the present, to concede to the people of 
foreign nations the same freedom and . in the man- 
agement of their domestic affairs that we have claimed for our- 
selves. Mr. Jefferson announced, at the beginning of the pres- 
ent century, the true American licy when he said, Peace, 
commerce, honest friendship wit! nations, entangling alli- 
ances with none,” and the rican creed to which we have 
always adhered declares that “governments are instituted 
among mon deriving their just powers from the consent of the 
governed. 

In the light of these declarations let us examine Hawaiian 
affairs. It appears from the Executive communications sent to 
the House of resentatives that the United States minister in 
employing the United States naval forces at Honolulu illegally 
aided in overthrowing the constitutional Government of the 
Hawaiian Islands in January, 1893, and in setting up in its place 
a provisional government, not republican in form, and in oppo- 
sition to the will of the majority of the people of Hawaii. The 
President, in his message sent to Congress on the 18th of De- 
cember, 1893, says: 

The lawful Government of Hawaii was overthrown without the drawing 
ofa sword or the ign Settee by @ process every sopot which, it may 
safely be is y traceable toand e or its success upon 
the 55 the United States acting through its diplomatic and naval rep- 

But forthe notorious predilections of the United States minister for an- 
nexation, the committee of safety, which should be called the committes of 
annexation, would never have e 

But for the landing of the United States forces upon false pretexts re- 
specting the danger to life and property, the committee would never have 
€ themselyes to the pains and penalties of treason by undertaking 
the subversion of the Queen’s Government. 

But for the presence of the United States forces in the immediate vicinity 
and in position to afford all needed protection and support, the committee 
would not have proclaimed the Provisional Government from the steps of 
the Government building. 

I believe the facts fully justify the President in his declara- 
tions. Indeed, the evidence of a large majority of the disinter- 
ested persons who have testified about Hawaiian affairs sustain 
the declarations which I have read, and show a combination of 
events at Honolulu in January, 1893, in which American reer: 
sentatives participated, that are without a parallel in the his- 
tory of our country, and will constitute a disagreeable chapter 
in the diplomatic annals of our State Department. 

The hasty overthrow of the constitutional government of a 
friendly neighboring power; the landing of soldiers from the 
United States man-of-war, when peace reigned supreme and 
American life and property were not in danger, and statio 

them with rifles and Gatling guns where they had control of the 
government buil and the capitol of the Hawaiian Islands; 
the tender to the United States by commissioners of the so-called 
Provisional Government of the ownership of a country which 
they did not possess and which they had noright toclaim, either 
by popular revolution or the suffrages of the people; the utter 
of the protests of those who constituted the constitu- 
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tional government which had been overthrown by the 1 AN 
aid of Americans; and, finally, the treaty of annexation, which 
was quickly negotiated and concluded at Washington and sent, 
with the approval of the President of the United States to the 
Senate for ratification, all of which occurred within thirty-two 
days from the overthrow of the Hawaiian Government, fifteen 
days of which were spent by the Hawaiian commissionersin their 
journey to Washington, constitute a chapter in modern history 
which is without a parallel. . 

Mr. Speaker, the Hawaiian Islands are in the North Pacific 
Ocean, more than 2,000 miles from our country. They were 
discovered by Capt. Cook in 1778, and at that time the inhabi- 
tants of each were under separate governments of independent 
native chiefs. In 1790 Kamehameha, the Napoleon of that 
period, conquered all of the islands and united them under one 
and assumed the title of king. He died in 1824, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Kamehameha the second, and the crown af- 
terwards descended in regular line of inheritance to Kalakaua, 
and then to the late Queen, who became the sovereign in 1891 
at the death of her brother, King Kalakaua. 

These islands have an area of about 6,000 square miles, and ac- 
cording to the census of 1890, the whole population numbered 
89,990, being about one-third of the population required for one 
of our Congressional districts, and Chinese, Japanese, Portu- 
guese, Polynesians, and other foreigners are in the majority. 

There are about 1,928 Americans and about the same number 
of British, Germans, and French, Consuls and missionaries 
were first sent there in 1820, and the early consuls seem to have 
thought more about conquest than they did about commerce; 
and the missionaries and their descendants, in the light of what 
has happened recently, have concentrated their efforts quite as 
much to capture the country as toChristianize it. 

The Hawaiian Islands seem to have been on several occasions 
the prey of other nations. 

In 1843 a British officer seized the islands, tore down the 
Hawaiian flag, and hoisted the flag of Great Britain; and, to the 
credit of Great Britain be it said, this conduct was repudiated, 
and an English admiral was sent there, and amid the booming 
of cannon, the music of bands, and the shouts of the natives the 
Hawaiian flag was hoisted again and the constitutional govern- 
ment was resstablished. In 1849 certain French adventurers, 
attracted by the wealth and prosperity of the Hawaiian people, 
came down on them like a wolf on the fold,” and after running 
over the islands and taking what they wanted went away. 

It seems, however, to have been reserved for American repre- 
sentatives to eclipse all others in their assaults upon the Gov- 
ernment of the Hawaiian people. They were weak, few in num- 
ber, and a large majority of them poor; nevertheless they had 
a government of their own and an independent country, recog- 
nized as a member of the family of nations, and, according to in- 
ternational law, the equal of any other nation. Of all nations on 
earth ours should have been foremost 9 They looked 
upon us as neighbors; our proximity and the great influence of 
American citizens in their increasing civilization and industrial 
enterprise—our early recognition of their independence as a na- 
tion—the reciprocity of trade which existed for so many years 
between the two countries, made the Hawaiian people regard us 
as friends and allies, and not as despoilers and enemies seeking 
to overthrow their constitutional government. 

Letasummary of the occurrences which led to the subversion 
of the constitutional Government of Hawaii, in the interest of an- 
nexation to the United States, show whether Americans acted 
as friends, and whether the conduct of United States Minister 
Stevens wasjustifiable and necessary, praiseworthy and patriotic, 
as alleged by the gentlemen on the other side. 

Saturday, the 14th of January, 1893, the Queen of the Hawaiian 
Islands announced her intention to proclaim a new constitution, 
as King Kamehameha did in 1864, and as King Kalakua did in 
1887; but on the same day, in deference to the earnest objections 
of her cabinet, she abandoned her poo and caused a printed 
proclamation to be issued saying she had abandoned it, and de- 
claring that the new constitution would be sought only accord- 
ing to the methods in the existing constitution, and her minister 
of foreign affairs so informed Minister Stevens, in writing, early 
Monday morning, the 16th of January, before any public meeting 
had been held. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Does the gentleman claim 
that the Queen had a right to 5 a constitution by her on 
flat without complying with the constitutional form 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. I do not claim that the Queen 
had such aright. Isimply said that the first king, Kameha- 
meha, and all the rest of the kings had proclaimed constitutions, 
and had not submitted them to the people. I do not indorse 
such a proceeding. But that is not the question before this Con- 


gress. 
Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. When she did that, was 
not that revolutionary? 


Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. She announced her intention 
to proclaim a constitution, but in deference to her minister she 
did not do it. 

About fifty friends of annexation, mostly foreigners, used this 
relinquished purpose of the Queen as a pretext, and met in a 
private office on Saturday and appointed a committee of safety, 
consisting of thirteen persons, seven of whom were aliens—four 
being Americans, two Englishmen, and one German. And un- 
der the management of this committee of safety, a mass meet- 
ing of citizens was held on Monday, the 16th-of January, which 
simply protested against the Queen’s illegal purpose and de- 
nounced her effort to proclaim a new constitution, without say- 
ing anything with regard to the establishment of a provisional 
government and the overthrow of the existing Government. 

At the same time this meeting was being held another meet- 
ing was in session, which was largely attended, and which 
passed resolutions expressing gratification as to the Queen's con- 
duct in abandoning her purpose to proclaim a new constitution 
and declaring she would seek a new constitution only according 
to the methods prescribed in the existing instrument. Imme- 
diately after the public meeting held under the auspices of the 
committee of safety on Monay evening had adjourned, that 
committee held a meeting and resolved that ‘a provisional 
government be created to exist until terms of union with the 
United States had been negotiated and agreed upon,” and at the 
same time addressed a letter to Minister Stevens, in which the 
said: ‘‘We are unable to protect ourselves without aid, an 
therefore pray for the protection of the United States forces.” 

This is strange and unprecedented language for revolutionary 
forces to use. Only a few years ago the Government of Balma- 
ceda in Chile was assaulted by armed enemies, but the revolu- 
tionary forces did not dare to send such a message as this to Mr. 
Egan, the American minister. Admiral Mello is now seeking 
to overthrow the Government of the Republic of Brazil, and for 
months has been waging war t the Brazilian Government, 
but he has never dared to send a letter to Mr. Thompson, the 
American minister at Rio Janeiro, praying for the protection of 
United States forces, although a fleet of American warships are 
at anchor near by. 

Mr. LOUD. Will the gentleman cite his authority for the 
quotation in regard to praying for protection of the United 
States forces? 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. The latter part of the letter 
of the citizens’ committee of safety, dated Honolulu, January 
6, 1893, and addressed to his excellency, John L. Stevens, Amer- 
ican minister resident, is as follows: ‘‘ We are unable to protect 
ourselves without aid and therefore pray for the protection of 
the United States forces.” 

Mr. LOUD. By whom is that signed? Who makes that call? 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. It is signed by Henry E. 
Cooper.and the other members of the committee of safety. 

Mr. LOUD. Do you claim that that comes from the commit- 
tee of le : 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Ido; it is in their letter to 
Mr. John L. Stevens, and its authenticity has never been denied, 

Mr. Speaker, after the letter appealing for the protection of 
the United States forces was sent by the committee of safety to 
Minister Stevens that committee became so panic -stricken be- 
cause of their action that they sent three of the committee to see 
Minister Stevens and requested him not toland the United States 
forces until the next morning, but he told them the troops had 
been ordered to land and whether the committee is ready or not 
they shall land this asad 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. I would like to ask my 
friend whether the order of Mr. Stevens to the troops or marines 
on the n was given before or after the letter which my 
friend refers to was sent to him. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. The order wasgiven after he 
received that letter. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. I would like to ask the gentleman a 
qson; which just precedes the last statement he has made. 
The point the gentleman is making, as I understand it, is that 
if there had been a real revolution in fact, a real desire on the 
partof the people of the Hawaiian Islands to put down the 
Queen, and if there had been an uprising of the people, a uni- 
versal sentiment in favor of the dethronement of the Queen, that 
there would have beenno occasion for inviting the United States 
forces to land. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Thatis just the pointI make, 

Mr. PICKLER. Was there ever such a revolution as that 
anywhere, where everybody was in favor of it? 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I will show that there was 
no popular movement; that there was no uprising of the people 
ee the existing Government of Hawaii. I will show that 

ter awhile. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. Thegentleman from South Dakota Mr. 
PICKLER] asks if thereever was sucha revolutionas that. Was 
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not the overthrowing of the Government in Chile such a revo- 
lution as that? 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. No, sir. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. I do not think my point is understood. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. The point I make is this: 
When there was an assault upon the Government of Balmaceda 
in Chile, the revolutionists did not dare to ask Minister Egan to 
land troops and assist in that revolution; but the revolution was 
finally successful in Chile, and as a result of that the new Gov- 
ernment was recognized. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. I agree with the gentleman. That was 
a genuine revolution on the part of the people against the Gov- 
ernment in authority. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. 
I prefer not to be interrupted, because it disarranges the argu- 
ment which I desire tomake. 

Mr. Speaker, it appears that on Monday, the 16th of January, 
1893, between 4 and 5 o’clock in the afternoon, by request of 
Minister Stevens, when the peace and quiet of Honolulu were un- 
disturbed, and no riot had occurred, nor was imminent, and the 
people were attending to their usual avocations, and the lives 
and property of Americans were not threatened norin jeopardy, 
and not an armed man was seen on the streets, the commander 
of the United States ship Boston landed a force of armed 
soldiers, with two Gatling guns, and stationed the main body of 
his soldiers in a hall 5 secured ee Stevens 
across the street and o 7 16 yards from the Government build- 
ings, and in plain view of the Queen’s palace. 

A British war ship and a Japanese war ship were anchored 
in the harbor near Honolulu, and although there were 12,000 
1 and 1,300 English people on the islands, these ships 
did not land a soldier, and there was no request either by 
pe British minister or the Japanese minister for soldiers to be 
anded. 

At the time the naval force was used by Minister Stevens to 
overthrow the constitutional government of a friendly power, 
the United States Congress was in session, but no authority to 
use force was asked and none was granted. Our Republican 
friends in their criticism of President Cleveland have overlooked 
what was done in President Harrison’s Administration. 

I want to ask my friends on the other side, who were so quick 
some weeks ago to charge that the President of the United 
States had authorized force to be used, how they explain the 
fact that Mr. Stevens, when Congress was in session, without 
authority, caused the marines to be landed, with rifles and Gat- 
ling guns, in time of procona peace, when they were not needed 
to protect American life and poparty: 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Do you want an answer 
now? 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. Ido. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. He did not do it. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I have great 
respect for my friend, who is on the committee with me, but he 
wil r remember that a man can make that answer to anything. 


Yes, it was. Mr. Speaker, 


A mere statement that it is not so is not a statement that a wise 
member of the legal profession or a distinguished member of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs should make. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. I will give the gentle- 
man a further answer: The report of the naval commander 
shows that he did not do it. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentuc 
mander, Capt. Wiltse, which I : 
dispute what he says who has examined the papers in this case 
shows that the marines were landed, and that they were sta- 
tioned by order of Minister Stevens at Arion Hall, only 76 yards 
distant from the Government building. 

I submit also at this point the evidence of Mr. F. W. Wunder- 
burg, who was offered the position of collector-general of cus- 
toms under the Provisional Government: 

The committee of safety met at the office of W. O. Smith in Fort stree 
Honululu, at about 4 o'clock in the afternoon of Monday, the 16th day of Jan- 
tary, 1893, for the purpose of discussing the necessary steps to be taken in 
forming a new government. 

Shortly after the committee met it was decided that they were not read: 
for the of the American troops, and a committee of three, wi 
Thurston as the chairman, was immediately dispatched to the American le- 

tion to prevail upon Mr. Stevens to delay the landing of the Boston's men. 

‘he committee returned shortly and reported that Mr. Stevens had said to 
them: Gentlemen, the troops of the Boston land this afternoon até o’clock, 
whether you are ready or not.“ 


. The reportof the naval com- 
ve before me—and no one will 


The foregoing report of Mr. Stevens’s reply to the committee is as near lit- 
eral as can be remem and gives a correct idea of the meaning con- 
veyed. The committeeof ek’ Lat saute ar to meet the same evening, at 7:30 
o’clock, at the house of Henry Waterhouse, in Nuuanu Valley. The Ameri- 
can troops landed at 5 o'clock, as Mr. Stevens had told the committee they 
would, and marched up Fort street to Merchant, and along Merchant street, 
halting in ing Hees between the palace and Government building. 

At the time the men landed the town was perfectly quiet, business hours 


Were about over, and the people—men, women, and —were in the 
streets, and nothing unusual was to be seen except the of a formi- 
Cable armed force with Gatling guns, evidently fully p: to remain on 


shore for an indefinite length of time, as the men were supplied with double 
cartridge belts filled with ammunition, also haversacks and canteens, and 
were attended by a hospital corps with stretchers and medical su 

The curiosity of the Pooma on the streets was aroused, and the youngsters, 
more particularly, followed the troops to see what it was all about. No- 
body seemed to know, so when the troops found quarters the po dis- 
persed, the most of them going to the band concert at the ho! 
very fully attended, as it was a beautiful moonlight evening, 
not in the secret still wondering at the military demonstration. 


Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, the next act in 
the annexation scheme was easily and quickly presented. The 
United States soldiers being favorably stationed, on the next 
day, Tuesday, the 17th of January, the committee of safety 
selected ten of their number to attend to the business. They, 
by different routes, between 1 and 2 o'clock in the afternoon, 
proceeded to the government building, which was unoccupied, 
to proclaim the new government; and an American citizen, who 
had only been in Honolulu nine months, read the proclamation 
from the steps of the government building, almost without hear- 
ers; but the United States marines, with rifles and artillery, 
were only 76 yards away. Within an hour after the proclama- 
tion was read United States Minister Stevens recognized the 
Provisional Government, although the barracks and the police 
station were still in the possession of the Queen’s forces. 

The Queen, on being 3333 one of the leaders and by 
members of her cabinet of what had been done in the presence 
of United States soldiers, yielded to the superior forces, and sent 
her protest to the Provisional Government and appealed to the 
United States Government for justice, as follows: 


I, Liliuokalani, by the grace of God and under the constitution of the Ha- 
waiian Kingdom, Queen, do hereby solemnly protest any and all 
acts done against myself and the constitutio: Government of the Hawai- 
ian dom by certain i persons claiming to have established a Provisional 
Government of and for kingdom. 

‘That I yield to the superior force of the United States of America, whose 
minister plenipoten „His Excellency John L. Stevens, has caused United 
States troops to be landed at Honolulu and declared that he would support 
the said Provisional Government. 

Now, to avoid any collision of armed forces and perhaps the loss of life, Ido 
under this protest, and 1 by said force, yield my authority until such 


which was 
who were 


time as the Government of the United States shall, upon the facts being pre- 
sented to it. undo the action of its representatives and reinstate me in the 
a which I claim as the constitutional sovereign of the Hawaiian 
ands. 
Done at Honolulu this 17th day of January, A. D. 1993. 
LILIUV R 
SAMUEL P. 
Minister o, ‘aire. 


A. P. PETERSON, 
Attorney-General, 


A 3 was declared by Minister Stevens of the islands 
in the name of the United States, and the flag of the United 
States was hoisted over the government building, and in two 
days after the Provisional Government was declared, annexation 
commissioners sailed from Honolulu to Washington. 

The protectorate was afterwards disavowed by Secretary Fos- 
ter by ives tion of President Harrison, and they in my opinion 
were misled as to annexation, and President Harrison would 
not have 1 the annexation treaty if all the facts had been 
unders im. 

If there was ever a transaction that in all its attending cir- 
cumstances was suspicious, illegal, and indicative of intrigue it 
was this annexation scheme. If there was ever a just and proper 
executive act it was the withdrawal from the Senate of the pro- 
d annexation treaty by President Cleveland for further ex- 
amination and consideration. 

papane with every honorableand proper movement look- 
ing to the establishment of arepublic, but the object of the Pro- 
visional Government was annexation to the United States, and 
not the establishmentof arepublic, and there is no evidence that 
a majority of the people of the Hawaiian Islands, or even a re- 
spectable number of them, desired a change in their form of 
government. 

It has never been the practice of our Government to recognize 
overnments until they were supported by the 
people. For illustration of this practice, I need only to refer to 
two recent cases. When the revolution in Brazil occurred in 
1889, our Minister was instructed to recognize the Republic, ‘‘so 
soon as a majority of the people of Brazil should have signified 
their assent to its establishment and maintenance;” and during 
the revolution in Chile in 1891, our minister was directed to 
recognize the new government if it was accepted by the peo- 
ple.” Even in Europe, when it was proposed that the provinces 
of Savoy and Nice, which had for years belonged to the Italian 
Kingdom, should be ceded to France, it was eed herr provided 
that the assent of the people should be obtained before annexa- 
tion to France should occur, and under a plebiscite a very full 
vote was polled, and a very large majority of the electors voted 


revolutionary 
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imeach of the two provinces for annexation, before it was con- 
summated. 

When the constitutional government of Hawaii was overthrown 
the citizens of Honolulu did not know what was Lorre rie and 


the thousands of people who inhabit the other islands nothear 
what had occurred until several days afterward; and it is known 
beyond doubt that a very large majority of the people of the 
Hawaiian Islands, haying the right to vote under the constitu- 
tion of 1887, never favored and do not now favor the Provisional 
Government or the proposed annexation to the United States, 
nor to any other country. 

This extraordinary summary makes conspicuous not a revolu- 
tion, but a conspiracy. There was no evidence of a wide-spread 
discontent or dissatisfaction with the existing government, and 
there was no popular uprising against the h of the govern- 
ment. The people did not seem to bein the movement, and the 
public meeting which was held on the 16th of January was not 
to declare in favor of the provisional government, but to oppose 
the promulgation of the new constitution. In its inception, 
progress, and consummation the entire affairseems to have been 
a conspiracy on the part of a few foreigners against the people 
as well as the Government of Hawaii, and in their work they 
were aided and supported by the American minister and the 
naval forces of the United States, their object being to get pos- 
session of the government, and to annex the islands to the 
United States. 

The conduct. of Minister Stevens showed conspicuously that 
nearly one year before the eventful od when he hoisted the 
flag of the United States at Honolulu and proclaimed a protec- 
torate, he was studying annexation quite as closely as he was 
diplomatic duty. As far back as the 8th day of March, 1892, in 
a letter addressed to the Secretary of State, after referring to 
the possibility that the existing Government of Hawaii might be 
overturned by an orderly and peaceful revolution, he said: I 
desire to know how far the present minister and naval com- 
mander may deviate from established international rules and 

dents in the contingency indicated in the first part of this 
toh.“ 

On the 10th day of November, 1892, about two months before 
the movement looking to the subversion of the Hawaiian Gov- 
ernment was made, and annexation to the United States at- 
tempted, in a long letter to the Secretary of State he refers to 
the loss of the owners of sugar plantations and mills in the Ha- 
waiian Islands, and the depreciation of other property caused 
by the passage of the McKinley bill, and declared as follows: 

Uniess some positive measure of relief be ted, the depreciation of su- 

property here will continue to g on. ise, bold action of the United 
States will rescue the property holders from great loss. * * * Oneof two 
courses seems absolutely necessary to be followed: Either bold and vigor- 
CCC... Honoluln or Pearl Harbor, properly. ceded to 
See ten Baton; with an implied but not necessarily D American 
protectorate over the islands. 

He reached his climax on the Ist day of February, 1893, when 
he wrote to the State Department: 

The Hawatian pear is now fully ripe, and this is the golden hour for the 
United States to pluck it. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Is that a public document that the gen- 
tleman is reading from? 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Yes, sir. It is entitled Pa- 

rs relating to the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands to the 

nited States.” : 

Mr. CULBERSON. Can I get a copy of it? 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Yes, sir. 
Mr. BOATNER. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him 
one question right there? 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BOATNER. Is there any lawof the United States which 

makes it a criminal offense for a citizen of the United States liv- 
ing in a foreign country friendly to the United States 8 
in any insurrection or conspiracy against the authority of 
government in whose country he is living? N 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I suppose that in the country 
eo 5 engages in such conspiracy he could be arrested and 
punished. 

Mr. BOATNER. Is there any law of the United States by 
which he could be punished? 

Mr. MONEY. I do not think so. 

Mr. BLAIR. I wish to ask the gentleman a question right 
there. He reads these letters written by Mr. Stevens to his on 
Government long anterior to the Ha revolution 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. One is dated the 19th day of 
November, 1892—only two months before. 

Mr. BLAIR. One was still earlier—a year before. The gen- 
tleman reads these letters to show that Mr. Stevens was plotting 
this revolution. I would like to ask him whether these letters 
of Mr. Stevens to his own Government must beaccepted as notice 
to the Government of the “plots” in which he was engaged? 


Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Yes, sir. The letters of Mr. 
Stevens must have been notice to the Governmentof the United 
States of the plots in which he was engaged; and Iam amazed 
that President Harrison and his Secretary of State should have 
approved ofsthe annexation treaty. 

r. BLAIR. Iam very much obliged to the gentleman for 
the statement he has aas made. It puts the issue where it be- 
lo with the A tration. 

. MCCREARY of Kentucky. I want to put it there. 

Mr. BLAIR. Then I ask the gentleman why in the world he 
does not censure the previous Administration rather than its 
comparatively innocent agent. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Is not that language, The pear is now 
fully ripe,” which you say was used by Mr. Stevens, the lan- 
guage that was used by Mr. Morgan in his speech in favor of 
annexation in the city of New York—— 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentue' I do not know whether it is 
or not. I know that it was by Mr. Stevens. 

Claus Spreckels, the t sugar king of Hawaii, in a most in- 
teresting manner details a conversation which he had with Min- 
ister Stevens on January 17, the day that the Provisional Gov- 
ernment was proclaimed, in which Spreckels said: Minister 
Stevens asked me to see Paul Neuman and have him induce the 
Queen and her followers to favor annexation, and Stevens added 


that he expected to be minister only thirty or forty days longer 
and wanted annexation before he left.” 
Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, I to ask the gentleman 


whether the acts of the minister to which he has referred and 
of the naval forces were done with or without the authority of 
the President and the State and Navy Departments. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky, ə record is all before us 
and there is nothing whatever in that record to show that the 
Government of the United States ever authorized Mr. Stevens 
to have the troops landed at the time they were landed, or ever 
authorized him to recognize the Provisional Government. 

In this connection I will read the instructions that were given 
to 1 Stevens when he was sent as minister to the Hawaiian 


It is forbidden to diplomatic agents abroad to te in manner 
in the political 3 in the —.— where reside. They are di- 
ted to refrain from 0 


reci ms 0 
ical — svisting within their EE S oo Cae ee me 
Mr. HITT. Will the gentleman read also in that connection 
the instructions of Mr. Bayard, to land the troops whenever it 
should be 8 to preserve public tranquillity? 
. Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Hirt] can read what he refers to in his own time. 
Ministers of the United States have for many years encoun- 
tered, while discharging their duties, insurrections and revolu- 
tions in foreign countries, and instructions and precedents to 
control their conduct in such emergencies are abundant. It is 
well settled that adiplomatic representative should not take 
sides in a civil struggle, but should deport himself with fairness 
and ty and await instructions from his government. The 
authorities and precedents on this subject are very numerous. 
Mr. Van Buren wrote to Mr: Moore in 1829: 
Your business is solely with the actual government of the country where 


you are to reside, and youshould studiously endeavor by a frank and cour- 
teous deportment to conciliate its esteem and secure its confidence, 


Mr. Buchanan wrote in 1848: 


The plain duty of the diplomatic agents of the United States is = 
lously to abstain from interfering in the domestic politics of the — 
where they reside. 


Mr. Seward wrote to Mr, Culver in 1862: 


The duty of diplomatic representatives of the United States in f 
countries in times of insurrection is to avoid interference 
—— struggle, and torefuseto acknowledge t authorities until firmly 
es 5 


Secretary Marcy wrote to Mr. Wheeler in 1855: 


The duty of diplomatic representatives of the United States in for 
countries in times of insurrectton is scrupulously to avoid interference 
their struggle and to refuse to acknowledge insurgent authorities per- 
manently established. 


Vattel, in his Law of Nations,” says: ; 


“As to what concerns the to whom heis sent, the ambassador 
of and that it is on 
‘bids his in 


until 


bility of his ambassadorial character, for — — plotting in security 
the ruin of those who respect that character 

of clandestinely injuring them—of embroiling 

What would be infamous is eee ee yore guest, shall that be 
allowable and becoming in the representative of a sovereign?” 

Mr. Stevens seems to have forgotten that our Constitution 
provides ages Sep shall have the power to declare war, 
and that the ent of the United States shall, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, make treaties, for without 
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any action of Congress or the Senate or the President, he levied 
war by the armed invasion of Hawaii, and he made a treaty of 
protection and proclaimed a protectorate. 

Amazing and remarkable as were theannexation proceedings 
at Honolulu, they wereequally remarkable in Washington. Im- 
mediately after the arrival of the annexation commissioners. at 
Washington, on the 3d day of February, they had their first in- 
terview with the Secretary of State. On the IIth of February 
the treaty of annexation was practically agreed upon; on the 14th 
it was formally concluded, and on the 15th transmitted, with the 
approval of the President , to the Senate for ratification. 

‘Article 6 of that treaty declares: 


The Government of the United States agrees to pay Liliuokalani, the late 
m, within one year from the date of the exchange of the ratification of 
treaty, the sum of $20,000, and annually thereafter the sum of $20,000 
during the term of her natural life, e she in good faith submits to 
the authority of the Government of the United States and the local govern- 
ment of the islands; and the Government of the United States further 
to pay to the Princess Kaiulani, within one year from the date of 
e exchange of the ratification of this treaty, the gross sum of $150,000, 
vided she in good faith submits to the authority of the Government of 
United States and the local government of the islands, 
Article 5 of the treaty requires the United States to assume 
three and one quarter millions of the Hawaiian public debt, in- 


soting amounts due depositors in the Hawaiian Postal Savings 


In the light of what has been claimed by those who established 
the Provisional Government, these articles of the treaty are 
very remarkable. If the Queen was rightfully deposed, and the 
constitutional Governmentof Hawaii was justly overthrown, and 
has no legal existence, and no legal claim, why was a provision 

ut in the treaty for the beneftt of the Queen? Why should the 

nited States 
has no rights and the constitutional Government of Hawaii is 
dead, why does the treaty provide that. she shall be paid by the 
taxpayers of the United States the sum of $150,000? 

On what ground can any man justify the payment of three 
and one-quarter millions of dollars by the the taxpayers of the 
United States to satisfy the public debt of Hawaii, and also the 
amounts due to depositorsin the Hawaiian Postal Sayings Bank? 

The hysterics of some persons in regard to protecting a mom- 
arehy or destroying a republic are wholly unnecessary. No re- 
public has been organized or attempted to be organized in Ha- 
waii, and therefore no effort has been made or could be made to 
overthrow it. The Provisional Government only exists until 
terms of union with the United States have been negotiated 
and agreed upon.” 

Those who are excited about a monarchy that has not been 
set up should go back a little in memory to the beginning of 
President Harrison's term. In 1888 the United States entered 
into a triple alliance to put a king on the throne of the Samoan 
Islands. The treaty was negotiated and concluded at Berlin 
between Germany, Great Britain, and the United States, and the 
United States took part control of those islands and helped to 
put the king on the throne and paid part of the salary of the 
chief justice, whois not an American, and even made a tariff 
for the people of those islands; and a distinguished American 
statesman who represented the United States innegotiating the 
treaty was rewarded for his splendid services by being made 
minister to Germany by President Harrison. 

This is a part of the foreign policy of the last Administration. 
As many gentlemen and newspapers have been criticising the 
foreign policy of the United States during this Administration, 
I may be allowed, I hope, to refer to the foreign policy of the last 
Administration. 

I have given the first incident. What was the second? The 
second incident in the foreign policy of the last Administration 
was the Bering Sea matter. e hada property at the Prybilof 
Islands that had been yielding us per annum nearly $150,000. 
The last Administration agreed to an arbitration. 

When Russia owned Alaska and had control of the seal inter- 
ests of the Pribilof Islands, and when the poachers went over 
there from Canada, what did Russia do? She said, If you in- 
terfere withmy property I will blow you out of the water,” and 
Russian seal industries were no longer interfered with. But 
when Canadian and other vessels interfered with our seal indus- 
try in Alaskan waters, which had been acquired by the United 
States, what did we do? We arbitrated the question. That 
award was against the United States on the main poat, on the 
fifth point it was decided that the protection of an property in 
American seals shall not extend beyond the 3-mile limit. 

Our distinguished commissioners who represented us, Senator 
MorcGAN and Mr. Justice Harlan and Hon. John Foster, to their 
credit be it said, ably represented the United States, but they 
did not succeed, and when a majority of the commission decided 
that we no longer had property in or right of protection of 
„ the 3- limit, we were defeated on the main 
po 


pay her an annuity? And if the young princess | g 


I hope I may be mistaken, but I fear that in afew years the 
Dare seal industry, that once paid us $150,000 per annum, will 
almost worthless. s 

The next incident in the foreign policy of the last Administra- 
tion to which I call attention is the Chilean incident. The 
President of the United States sent a war message to Congress 
after Chile had offered to make all proper reparation. 

The last chapter in the foreign policy was the very incident 
to which I have been referring, the Hawaiian incident. Can 
anybody claim here, with all the proof laid before us by the 
Secretary of State and the President of the United States, that 
it was an act of wisdom on the part of President Harrison to 
send to the Congress of the United States an annexation mes- 
sage, recommending the payment of three and one-quarter mil- 
lions of dollars out of the Treasury of the United States in order 
ETAn n irod in Han be excused by 

ə conspiracy organi waii can not exc 
abuse of Mr. Blount nor by criticisms of the character of the 
lateQueen. Wrong cannotlong wear the mask of right, neither 
can a conspiracy be concealed beneath the cloak of pretended 
Christianity or morality. Mr. Blount is known here and needs 
noindorsement by me. He was conspicuous as a member of Con- 
gress for twenty years, and has been meron by all for his 
honor, integrity, intellect, and reliability. He served with abil- 
ity and distinction as chairman of the Committee on Post-Offices 
and Post-Roads for many years, and as chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs during the Fifty-second Congress. His 
record will compare favorably with that of the ablest and most 
distinguished of his colleagues in Congress, and his private life 
is as pure and blameless as that of any man in or out of Con- 


ress. 
The constitutional right of the President to appoint Mr. Blount 
a special commissioner has been assailed. 

It can be shown by a long list of precedents, from the founda- 
tion of our Government, that it has been held to be within the 
power of the President to appoint, for special or i pur- 
poses, an agent, commissioner, or other representative in rela- 
tion to foreign affairs without the advice and consent of the 
Senate. The inference from these precedents is that the lan- 
guage of the Constitution in relation to the appointment of am- 
bassadors, other public ministers, and consuls has been con- 
strued to refer to the officers of the United States in the proper 
legal sense of that term, and not to such special or temporary 
agents as the President may have occasion to employ in an 
emergency or for a special object. ; 

I call special attention to the report made by Senators JOHN 
T. MORGAN, Eli Saulsbury, Joseph E. Brown, and H. B. Payne 
when the same contention was made by the majority of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations in respect to thé treaty be- 
3 the United States and Great Britain in 1888, It is as fol- 
ows: 


The table hereto of roe marked O, will furnish an easy reference to all 
the appointments of diplomatic agents to negotiate and conclude conven- 
tions, agreements, and treaties with foreign powers since 1792. The whole 
number of persons appointed or recognized the President, without the 
concurrence or advice of the Senate, or the express authority uf t Congresn, 
as agents to conduct negotiations and conclude treaties is four h and 
thirty-eight. Three have been appointed by the Secretary of State and 
3 =~ been appointed by the President with the advice and consent 
of the ate. 

It will be seen that an interval of fifty-three years, between 1827 and 1880, 
occurred during which the President not ask the consent of the Senate 
to any such appointment. A 

The following important appointments and many others were made when 
the Senate was in session: 

March 2, 1793.—David Humphries. By W. Commissioned plen- 
fpotentiary to treat with Algiers. Con; adjourned on that day. 

8 580 ie: f 


January 20. 1832. Edmund Roberts. 
ay 838. athaniel Niles. an ton 


ate is or is not in session at the time of such Cy ered 
gotiation is being conducted; or the fact that may prefer to withhold, 
even from the Senate, or from other countries, the fact that he is treating 
with a particular power or on a special subject. 

The secret-service fund that votes to the Department of State 
annually is that from which such ts are usually paid. That is the most 
beg tn reason for such appro’ tions. 2 

he following isa „ O: 

Persons appointed by the ent and . the Senate: 

1702. W. Carmichael, W liam Shott, to treat with Spain. 

1704. John Jay, to treat, with Great Britain. 

1794. Thomas Pinckne to treat with Spain. 

to treat with Great Britain. 
Adams, to treat with Prussia. 
. Adams, to treat with Sweden. 
nckney, John Marshall, Elbridge Gerry, to treat with France. 

Adams, to treat with Sweden. 

1799. Rufus to treat with Russia. 

5 55 Oliver Ellsworth, Patrick Henry, and William Van Murray, to treat 
France. 

1799. W. R. Davis, 9 as above. 

1808. James Monroe and R. E. Livingston, to treat for Louisiana. 


— 
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1803, Rufus King, to treat with Great Britain, northeast boundary. 

1806. James Armstrong and James Bowdoin, to treat with Spain. 

1814. J. Adams, J. A. Bayard, Henry Clay, and Jonathan Russell, to 
treat with Great Bri 8 

1814. Albert Gallatin, to treat with Great Britain. 

1826, R. C. Anderson and John Sargeant, to treat with the American na- 


ms. 
1827. Joel R. Poinsett, vice Anderson, above. 
752 a ames B. Angell, John T. Swift, and W. H. Prescott, to treat with 
na. 
Total number, 32. 
Persons appointed by the Secretary of State: 
1825. Christopher Hughes, to treat with Denmark, 
1826. John James Appleton, to treat with Naples. 
1886. George H. Bates, to treat with Tonga. 
Total number, 3. 
inted by the President: 
tal number, 438. 


I have here a list, though not a complete one, of cases in 
which the President has exercised a power to appoint an agent, 
commissioner, or other representative in relation to foreign af- 
fairs without the advice and consent of the Senate. I will not 
refer to all the cases in detail, but only to a few, and have the 
others printed with my remarks, 

Gouverneur Morris, in a letter of October 13, 1789, was re- 
quested by President Washington to go from Paris to London 
as a private agent, and on the authority of that letter “to con- 
verse with his Britannic Majesty’s ministers” about a treaty of 
commerce with the United States. Under this commission Mor- 
ris went to London and remained there for months in conference 
with the British ministers. His nomination never was sent to 
the Senate. 

If the President had had no power to appoint him as a personal 
representative, it would have been practicall 5 at that 
time to hold any diplomatic intercourse with Great Britain, 
though circumstances urgently demanded that such intercourse 
should be held. 

In 1811 the President of the United States appointed Gen. 
George Matthews and Col. John McKee commissioners to carry 
out certain instructions relative to East Florida. 

In April, 1812, Mr. Monroe, Secretary of State, in addressin 
Gen. Matthews relative to the duties of the commissioners, sai 
they were authorized to take possession of East Florida only on 
one or two contingencies; first, if it could be done amicably; or 
second, to prevent its possession by a foreign power. 

Gen. Matthews having exceeded his authority was relieved, 
and Governor Mitchell of Georgia appointed to succeed him as 
commissioner. In instructing Governor Mitchell, Secretary 
Monroe commented upon the unauthorized action of Gen. Mat- 
thews in using force to dispossess the Spanish authorities when 
neither of the contingencies named had arisen, and continued: 

It is the desire of the President that you should turn your attention to 
the restoration of that state of things in the province which existed before 
the late transactions. The Executive considers it cree to restore back to 


theS h authorities Amelia Island, and such other parts, if any, of East 
Flo as may have been taken from them, 


An order was also given by the Secretary of War to the com- 
mander of the United States troops ‘‘to evacuate the country” 
when requested by the commissioners, 

The Secretary further instructed the commissioner to“ come 
to a full understanding with the Spanish governor,” looking to 
the protection of those who took pn in seizing the territory 
from the resentment of the Spanish authorities. 

John, James Appleton, May 12,1825, was appointed by the Sec- 
8 State to arrange a settlement of WAER against Naples. 
The Senate was not then in session. Appleton held no office. 

September 12, 1829, the President associated Charles Rhind, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., who held no office, and James Biddle, a com- 
modore in the United States Nery: with David Offley, consul at 
Smyrna, to negotiate a 2 7 | with Turkey. They did not con- 
clude their negotiations until May 7, 1830. They were appointed 
as commissioners, and their nominations never were submitted 
a n Penate; which met December 7, 1829, and adjourned May 

3 * ~ 

Edmund Roberts, January 26, 1832, was appointed by the Presi- 
dent a commissioner to conclude treaties with Cochin China, 
Siam, and Muscat. Roberts was a private citizen and the Sen- 
ate was theninsession. He concluded treaties that were subse- 
quently ratified. 

A. Dudley Mann, March 28, 1846, was appointed by the Presi- 
dent a special agent to Hanover, Oldenburg, and other German 
states to conclude treaties, which at various times subsequently 
he did; he held no office. 

Nicholas P. Trist, April 17, 1847, was appointed a commis- 
sioner to conclude atreaty with Mexico. Hè remained in charge 
of his duties until February, 1848. His nomination never was 
submitted to the Senate; when sentout he was chief clerk of the 
Department of State, and was not an ambassador or other pub- 
lic minister, or a consul. 

Benjamin E. Green, June 13, 1849, was appointed by the Presi- 
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dent special agent to negotiate treaties with Haiti and Do- 
minica. 
A. * Mann, June 13, 1849, was appointed by the Presi- 


dent special and confidential agentto Hungary. We then hada 
minister to Vienna. Hungary was in revolt, but its independ- 
ence had not been recognized by us, and we therefore considered 
it as still pangaos to Austria. a 

A. Dudley Mann, June 15, 1850, was appointed special agent 
toSwitzerland to conclude a treaty. The Senate met December 
3, 1849, and adjourned September 30, 1850. It was therefore in 
session when Mann was appointed. 4 

Thomas J. Page, January 31, 1853, was associated with our 
ministers to Brazil and the Argentine Republic to conclude a 
treaty with Paraguay. Page was a lieutenant in the United 
States Navy. The Senate was then in session. He was author- 
ized to conclude the treaty with Paraguay if the ministers were 
not present. 

Isaac E. Morse, December 2, 1856, was appointed a special com- 
missioner to New Granada, to negotiate a treaty in conjunction 
with our minister. Morse held no office and the Senate was in 
session when he was appointed, having met December 1, 1856, 

In 1871, President Grant appointed B. F. Wade, A. D. White 
and S. G. Howe as commissioners to go to San Domingo and 
make certain inquiries. These commissioners were appointed 
by the President under a resolution of Congress of January 12 
1871, which did not require the appointment to be made by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

A. B. Steinberger was nig erp by the Secretary of State 
under the direction of the President, March 29, 1873, as s cial 
agent toSamoa. December 11, 1874, Steinberger was nee ap- 
pointed by the President as a special . to Samoa, with a 
special passport and description of his official character. 

R. W. Shufeldt, November 15, 1881, was a 2 by the 
President special envoy to conclude a treaty wit Corea, which 
he did May 22, 1882. He was a commodore in the United States 
Navy at the time. While the Senate in ratifying the treaty 
passed a resolution questioning the regularity of Shufeldt's ap- 
pointment, no further notice was taken of that subject. 

William Henry Trescot, November 28, 1881, was appointed by 
the President and commissioned as a special envoy, with the 
rank of minister plenipotentiary to the Republics of Chile, Peru, 
re Salts In his instructions of November 30, 1881, Mr. 

ne said: 


This commission will not supersede the ordinary duties of the ministers 
plenipotentiary and resident now accredited to those governments. But, as 
they will be duly informed, all communications and negotiations connected 
with the settlement of the pending difficulties between Chile, Peru, and 
Bolivia, so far as this Government may deem it judicious to take action, 
will be transferred to your charge. 


John Paul Jones, in June, 1792, was appointed by the Presi- 
dent as a commissioner to treat with Algiers. Jones was then 
an admiral in the United States Navy. His nomination never 
was sent to the Senate, which adjourned in that year on May 8 
and met November 5, 1792. 

In 1816 Mr. Monroe sent three commissioners, Cæsar A. Rod- 
ney, Theoderick Bland, and John Graham, on a man-of-war to 
the revolted Spanish colonies to investigate affairs, with a view 
to recognizing the independence of those colonies. Though the 
Senate was in session when they sailed, they were not nomi- 
nated to it. 

Mr. Clay subsequently objected to inserting an item in the 
diplomatic n bill for their expenses, insisting that 
if they were diplomatic agents their nomination should have 
been sent to the Senate, but an appropriation was made under 
another head. See annual message of President Monroe, 1817; 
also Schouler's History of the United States, volume 3, page 
28, et seq. 

Wheaton, in his International Law, says: 

In the case of a revolution, civil war, or other contest for the sovereignty 
* è + foreign states must of necessity judge for themselves whether they 
will reco; the government de facto by sending to and ee. am- 
bassadors from it; or whether they will continue their accustomed diplo- 
matic relations with the prince whom they choose to regard as the legiti- 
acetyl hes or suspend altogether these relations with the nation in 

es 
S the next paragraph he says: 

For the purpose of avoiding the difficulties which might arise from a for- 
mal and positive decision of these questions, diplomaticagents are uently 
substituted, who are clothed with the powers and enjoy the immunities of 
ministers, 2 hey are not invested with the representative character, 
nor entitled to diplomatic honors.” 


Mr. Speaker, the sight of the President to appoint Mr. Blount 
is so clear and so we Pororaa by precedents and authorities 
that I shall not discuss it further. 

Mr. Blount shows in his report that the Hawaiian Govern- 
ment was oyerthrown and the Dole eed set up through the 
aid of the United States minister and United States naval forces 
at Honolulu, and would not have been successful but for that aid 
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Mr. Blount's report contains the following. He says: 
Mr. Stevens consulted freely with the leaders of the revolutionary move 


ment from the evening of the idth. These disclosed to him all their plans. 
They feared arrest an ent. He promised them protection. They 

ed the troops on shore to overawe the Queen’s su rters and Govern- 
ment. They bad few arms and no trained soldiers, ey did not mean to 


fight. 

Tt was arranged between them and the American minister that the procla- 
mation dethroning the Queen and organizing a provisional government 
should be read from the Government building and he would follow it with 


a y recognition. 

All this was to be done with American troops provided with small arms 
and artillery across a narrow street within astone’sthrow. This wasdone. 

The leaders of the revolutionary movement would not have undertaken it 
but for Mr. Stevens's promise to protect them against any danger from the 
Government, But for this their mass meet: would not have been held; 
but for this no 8 to land troops would have been made. Had the 
troops not been landed no measures for the organization of a new govern- 
ment would have been taken. 

The American minister and the reyolutionary leaders had determined on 
a new addition to the United States and had agreed on the part each was to 
act to the very end. 


The testimony of Mr. Damon, vice-president of the Provisional 
Government of Hawaii; of Mr. Waterhouse, member of the ad- 
visory council,and of Mr. Wurndenburg, who was offered the po- 
sition of collector of general customs of the Provisional Goyern- 
ment, and who was identified with the revolution of the 14th of 
January, together with the statements of Messrs. Cornwell, Col- 
5 and Peterson, formerly cabinet ministers, all sus- 
tain and support Mr. Blount, and there are many other witnesses 
who support him, 

If any further evidence is needed to sustain Mr. Blount I refer 
to the statements of Mr. Charles Nordhoff, the able and expe- 
rienced journalist, whose ability and integrity none will ques- 
tion, who spent several months in the Hawaiian Islands investi- 

ating the revolution of last January, and whose report to the 
New York Herald fully sustains the statements of Mr. Blount. 1 
submit the following extract from his report: 


First. The Hawaiian Government, to which he was accredited, did not 
ask him to land troops. It was certainly competent todeal with any attempt 
at disorder or insurrection, having troops, arms, and a battery of Gatlings, 
as well as a police force, all under command of an officer capable and ready 
to act. This the gy oc knew, and therefore they did not actively 
move until after Mr. Stevens had landed United States forces and guns. 
They read their proclamation, in fact, under the protection of the United 
States forces and under their guns. 

Second. Mr. Stevens has pretended that he landed the troops and guns to 
protect the life and propery of Americans. This was one of the false state - 
ments by which he deceived Secretary Foster. But American life and pro 
erty are found in Honolulu, the last on or near the wharves, and the tirst 
the residence part of the town. He stationed the Boston's men and guns 
away from the wharves and business streets and far away from the resi- 
dence quarter, between the palace and Government building, in such a way 
as to command both of these and nothing else. 

Ihave the authority of a naval officer, with whom I examined the place, 
for saying that where Mr. Stevens ordered the troops to be 8 they were 
useless to defend American life or property, but excellent 1 to cow, 
and if necessary disperse, the Government and cover the ty proclama- 
tion-reading of the conspirators. 

Third. Mr. Stevens pretends that there was a threat of disorder under 
which he landed troops. But. on the contrary, overwhelming evidence 
shows that the town was entirely quiet. 


I also submit an interesting statement of P. W. Reeder, who 
is a prominent and reliable citizen of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and 
was visiting Honolulu when the revolution occurred: 

There was absolutely no armed body of men on the streets those days, ex- 
oops what was there by command of ister Stevens, fromthe Boston. 

challenge any man to point out any American citizen whose life or prop- 
erty was in danger. The citizens walked thestreets unarmed as usual up to 
the time that martial law was proclaimed. A Japanese man-of-war was in 
the har bor at the time. Why did not the Japanese minister land his ma- 
rines to proteet his subjects? Simply because the occasion did not require it. 

Captain Wiltse, the commander of the United States ship Bos- 
ton, who landed the ship's battalion, also sustains him on an im- 

rtant point. He says in his report to the Secretary of the 
a A detachment of marines was placed at the legation and 
a detachment at the consulate, while the main body of men. 
with two pieces of artillery, were quartered in a hall of central 
loc tion near the Government building.“ And Admiral Skerret, 
who assumed command of the Pacific squadron, and went to the 
Hawaiian Islands February 10, 1893, stated that in his opinion 
it was inadvisable to locate the troops as they were located, if 
they were landed for the protection of the United States citizens, 
being distantly removed from the business portion of the town, 
and generally far away from the United States legation and 
United States consulate, as well as being distant from the 
houses and residences of United States citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, there was method in the movements of Ameri- 
cans on the Hawaiian Islunds. 

No one can doubt, who has carefully examined the facts, that 
there were great controlling reasons which impelled the Amari- 
can citizens to desire the overthrow of the constitutional Gov- 
ernnient of the Hawaiian Islands and their annexation to the 
United States. The Provisional Government of Hawaiiismade 
up mainly of sugar planters and missionaries. or their immediate 
representatives and descendants, who would be benefited oy an- 


men through holding the offices and receiving the sugar 
unty. 

The trouble which led to existing conditions in Hawali began 
nearly twenty years ago. At that time adventurous and avari- 
cious Americans and foreigners ascertained how rich the islands 
were, and how well adapted the soil was to the production of 
sugar. In 1874 the throne became vacant, and the king had to 
be elected. The sugar-growers espoused the cause of 

and the other inhabitants espoused the cause of Queen 23 
the wife of the dead king. The Americans and Europeans elec 

a majority of the Legislature, which had the right to elect the 
king, and Kalakua was elected. He soon made a visit to the 
United States, where he was received with favor and distinction, 
and before his visit ended a reciprocity treaty was negotiated 
between the United States and Hawaii which permitted Ha- 
waiian sugar to come to the United States free of duty, while 
other importers of sugar were required to pay a tax of 2.cents 
per pound. 


In sixteen years, it is said, the sugar planters of Hawaii, be- 


cause of this privilege, made $61,000,000, and increased their 
wealth with a rapidity unparalleled. Then there was no talk of 
‘annexation. Whenthe McKinley bill was eee in 1890, making 
sugar free, Hawaiian sugar had to be sold in the United States 
in open competition with the sugar of the world, and the Ha- 
waiian sugar planters lost the 2 cents bounty per pound which 
had been given them in the treaty, and could not get the bounty 
of 2 cents per pound given by the McKinley bill to sugar pro- 
ducers in the United States. Immediately the cry went up 
among the Hawaiian planters for annexation to the United 
States in order that they might assist in draining annually mil- 
lions of dollars from the people of the United States under the 
sugar-bounty clause of the tariff bill. 

The power of the sugar ring in the Hawaiian Islands is shown 
by the last census. The total value of the sugar plantations on 
the islands is $32,000,000. Americans own $24,347,690 in value; 
British, $6,035,130: Germans, $2,008,600; and Hawaiians, $266,250. 
United States capital in the last sixteen years mainly obtained 
the bounty of $61,000,000, and there were only 1,298 American 
males on the islands in 1890. If annexation could be secured 
the Hawaiian sugar planters would continue to reap their rich 
reward if the McKinley bill remained in force, but, thank God, 
the sugar bounty has been repealed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and I expect annexation is now not so much d d 
tf 5 Provisional Government. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

I am opposed to the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands both 
on policy and on principle. These islands are more than 2,000 
miles distant from our extreme Western boundary. Wehave a 
serious race problem now in our country, and I am not in favor 
of adding to our domestic fabric a mongrel population, amount- 
ing to nearly one hundred thousand, made up of Chinese, Jap- 
anese, Portuguese, Polynesians, Norwegians and Kanakas, with 
only about four thousand Americans, British, Germans, and 
French. Our Constitution makes no provision for a colonial es- 
tablishment. Hawaii would have to be a Territory or a State 
of the United States. 

Any territorial government we might establish would neces- 
sarily, because of the population, be an oligarchy, which would 
have to be supported by armed soldiers; any State Government 
organized would soon be controlled, as has been the Government 
of those islands for many years, by speculators, adventurers, and 
foreigners. Two Senators and a Representative in Congress 
would, after a while, be sent to Washington, who would proba- 
bly belong to races which have never before held seats in the 
Congress of the United States. * 

The principle involved in the annexation of the Hawaiian 
Islands is far-reaching and of the greatest importance. If it is 
proper to annex the Hawaiian Islands, it may soon be proper to 
annex Santo Domingo, or any other country that may send com- 
missioners to proposeannexation. This has not been the policy 
taught by the framers of our Constitution, or the statesmen who 
have guided and guarded our country in the past. 

Our country is the most favored nation. It has the freest and 
best Government in the world. It reaches from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific; from the northern lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, and 
gives us a grand domain with which we should be satisfied. Its 
climate is healthy and salubrious. Its rivers are magnificent, 
its soil is fertile, its arts, products, minerals, and manufactures 
aroused the admiration and amazement of the world at the late 
International Exposition. We should be satisfied with its grand 
possibilities. All we need now is just taxation and commercial 
freedom to help our country to the accomplishment of its grand 
and glorious destiny. [Applause.] 

Hon. Thomas M. Cooley, the great writer on constitutional 
law, recently said: 


The Constitution was made for the Government of the United States of 
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America, and not of countries in different parts of theworld. It was not 
made and sha’ fur the establishment of any colonial system. It was ex- 
pected by its founders that there would be extension of the United States; 
that territory would be held by them which would require government under 
the authority of Co; but only while in that condition of immaturity 
which would nat y precede a state of fitness for n, with com- 

te powers, into the family of States then com the union; and that 
meo States was expected always to be one American country, held by 
one e with institutions harmonious throughout, and as free as possible 
from all alliances with nations abroad. except such as should be in the na- 
ture of friendly intercourse between independent countries. 


There is no preeedent to justify the annexation of the Hawai- 
an Islands, Our first acquisition of territory was in 1803 when 

Mr. Jefferson was President, and we acquired from France what 
is known as the Louisiana territory. This vast and wonderful 
domain was contiguous to our country, and gave us an outlet to 
the ocean, and furnished the great Mississippi as a highway to 
enable the commerce of the interior to reach the outer world. 
Florida was acquired from Spain in 1819, and also bordered on 
our Republic. Every foot of both of these acquisitions fitted 

rfectly into the American system, and were needed to provide 
s the natural and inevitable expansion of the wealth and pop- 
ulation of our country. 

Texas was annexed in 1845. The acquisition of this territory 
was radically different from all other acquired previous to that 
time. Texas had been a part of Mexico, but had declared its in- 
dependence. Nevertheless eight years elapsed before Texas, by 
the votes of a large majority of her citizens, was annexed to the 
United States, and became one of the Statesof the Union. Texas 
also bordered on the United States. 

In 1869 Alaska was acquired. This country bordered upon 
territory which, with plausible reasons, we had claimed to own 
for many years, but which in the settlement of our Northwestern 
boundary with Great Britain, was assigned to that power. It 
was nevertheless upon the samecontinent, and would be open to 
the occupation of American people, and could be provided with 
a Territorial government, the machinery of which could be con- 
ducted with ease. 

It can also be claimed that all that territory acquired from 
Mexico under the treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo, and the Gads- 
den treaty laid contiguous to our Republic, and seemed to be 
needed for the necessary expansion of our great country. To 
annex the Hawaiian Islands to the United States is to depart 
from all the precedents of the past 

Mr. Speaker, I have spoken longer than I expected to ik, 
I hope I have shown the conduct of ex-Minister Stevens in its 

roper light and helped to make clear that annexation of the 
Hannila Islands to our country or the assumption of a protec- 
tion over them by our Government is uncalled for and inexpe- 
dient, and that the people of that country should have absolute 
freedom and independence in pursuing their own line of policy 
and managing their own domestic affairs. : 

The flag of this land of the free and home of the brave” is 
the emblem of liberty, of justice,and of honor. We can not 
afford to pass unrebuked a minister who has made it the emblem 
of intrigue, lawlessness, and violated duty. We must not sully 
it by a scheme of spoliation in the Hawaiian Islands, and we 
must not darken our national history by 8 as crusaders and 
forcibly blotting from the family of nations a feeble but friendly 
neighboring power. : 

Mr. Speaker, let usallow the people of Hawaii to work out their 
own problem. Let this American Republic, the champion of 
progress, improvement, and honor, adhere tothe traditionsof the 
past and stand up all the time for justice to all nations and en- 
tangling alliances with none. [Prolonged applause on the Dem- 
cratie side]. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I desire to make the same request in re- 

to the gentleman from Illinois pee. Hirt], that was made 
with reference to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Mo- 
CREARY], that he be allowed to proceed without limitation as 
to time. 

Mr. HITT. Iam obliged to the gentleman, but I do not ex- 
pect to occupy all of the time allowed by the rule. > 

Mr. SPRINGER. The understanding of course being that 
the time which is allowed to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Hirt] shall be charged to that side of the House. 

Mr. LOUD. Iask unanimous consent that the time may be 
controlled by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. MCCREARY] 
and the gentleman from Illinois 7 Hirt). 

Mr. SPRINGER. It is possible that the Speaker by this time 
has made some disposition of the time, and I think we had bet- 
ter proosaa as we are proceeding. There will be no trouble 
about it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Unanimous consent is asked that 
the time in this debate shall be controlled by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Hirr] and the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr, 
McCrEARY]. Is there objection? 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. I object. 


Mr. BLAIR. Mr. Speaker, with the consent of the gentleman 
from Illinois, I desire to offer an amendment to the substitute, 
and I ask to have it read for information, 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the House of Representatives approves of the 
of the exis Provisional Government by the last and present A 
tions of this Government, and will view with satisfaction the maintenance 
of a policy which shall tend toconsummate in the near future, with the con- 
sent of their people, the annexation of said islands to this country, or some 
other political arrangement which will fully preserve and promote the 
mu interests of both Hawaii and the United Bates. 


EVENING SESSION DISPENSED WITH. 


Mr.SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the provision of paragraph 3, Rule XXVI, which provides for a 
Friday evening session be dispensed with for this evening. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. BURROWS. I desire to inquire of the gentleman from 
Illinois how many Friday evenings have been used so far for the 
pu of considering pension bills? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I am not advised, but I understand that 
there is no necessity for a session this evening, and that the 
chairman of the Pension Committee is sick. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman object? 

Mr. BURROWS. I want to get some information before Ide- 
cide. I understand there is a large number of m bills re- 
ported favorably, and on the Calendar, which could probably be 
considered in the absence of the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Well, Mr. Speaker, Isubmitthat the Official 
e Wee of this House have now been under a severe strain in 
both our night and our day sessions for an unprecedented period, 
and I think that in justice to them, if for no other reason, we 
ought to dispense with the evening session. Š 

Mr. BURROWS. Ishall not object, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
that the evening session be dispensed with? 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I desire to with- 
draw the objection which I made a few moments ago to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from California [Mr. Loup]. 

Mr. LOUD. Mr. Speaker, my request was that the time for 
this debate might be controlled by the gentleman from Ken- 
woke [Mr. McCrEeary]and the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. 

TT 


J. 
Mr. CULBERSON. I object, Mr. Speaker. 
[Mr. HITT addressed the House. See Appendix.] 


Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I will ask my colleague 
whether he would prefer to finish to-night, or would he prefer 
that we adjourn? 

Mr. HITT. Anadjournment would be an accommodation to 


me. 
Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Then, Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


Pending the announcement of the result of the vote, by unan- 
imous consent leave of absence was granted to Mr. ELLIS of 
tucky, indefinitely, on account of important business. 


LEAVE TO WITHDRAW PAPERS. 


By unanimous consent, on motion of Mr. HARTER, leave was 
granted to withdraw from the files of the House without leaving 
copies, papers in the case of Capt. Sattig, Fifty-second Congress, 
and James R. Richardson, Forty-eighth Congress. 

And then, on motion of Mr. McCreary of Kentucky (at 5 
o'clock p. m.), the House adjourned until to-morrow at 12 o'clock 
noon. 


tion 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, Mr. GEISSENHAINER, from 
the Committee on Naval Affairs, reported the bill (H. R. 4683) 
for the relief of Commodore Oscar C. Badger, United States 
Navy; which, with the accompanying report (No. 346), was or- 
aaraa to be printed, and referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. 


ADVERSE REPORTS. 


Under clause 2of Rule XIII, Mr. GEISSENHAINER, from 
the Committee on Naval Affairs, reported adversely the petition 
for the relief of Philip S. Wales; which, with the accompany- 
ps Paci (No. 347), was ordered to be printed and laid on the 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, resolutions of the following 
titles were introduced, and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARTHOLDT: A joint resolution (H. Res. 125) for 
the payment of an account to W. F. Ni 
for furnishing beef to Indians—to the Committee on 

By Mr. CU GS: A concurrent resolution providing for 
the printing of the flags of maritime nations—to the Commit- 
tee on Printing. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
titles were presented and refe as follows: 

By Mr. BALDWIN: A bill (H. R. 5570) authorizing the Grand 

Rapids Water Power and Boom Company to construct a bridge 
across the Mississippi River—to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BUNDY: A bill (H. R. eee a pension to 
Sarah J. Holland, daughter of a soldier of the late civil war—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 3 

By Mr. RICHARDS: A bill (H. R. 5572) for the relief of Fran- 
cis Corberant—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHERMAN: A bill (H. R. 5573) granting a pension to 
Mary G. Walker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 5574) for the re- 
lief of Alonzo Platt—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1, Rule XXII, the following petitions and pa- 
pers were laid on the Clerk's desk and refe as follows: 

By Mr. ALDRICH: Petition of O. E. Ritter and 45 others, 
machinists and manufacturers of Chicago, protesting against 
the passage of the Wilson bill—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means 


By Mr. AVERY: Petition of P. O. Chalmers, John E. Gates, B. 
J. Lonney, and 45 other citizens of Howard City, Mich., asking for 
the passage of the Manderson-Hainer bill, No. 4897—to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. : 

By Mr. BARWIG: Petition of citizens of Watertown, Wis., 
praying for the passage of House bill 4897, to admit to the mails 
as second-class matter periodical publications issued by or under 
the auspices of benevolent and fraternal societies and orders and 
institutions of learning, and for other purposes—to the Commit- 
tee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. BELDEN: Petition of A. A. Schenk, of Syracuse, in 
the State of New York, and 39 other residents of Syracuse, ask- 
ing favorable consideration of the Manderson- er bill (H. 
R. 4897) classifying beneficiary 5 as second-class postal 
matter to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of William I. Brigas of Skaneateles, in the State 
of New York, and 172 other residents of Onondaga County, New 
York, asking a favorable consideration of the Manderson-Hainer 
bill (H. R. 4897) classifying beneficiary publications as second- 
class postal matter—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: Petition of citizens of Philadelphia, against 
the e of the Wilson tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky: Petition of Samuel 
Atkerson and other citizens of Kentucky, asking for such appro- 
riation as may be necessary for the speedy completion of the 
provements in the Kentucky River—to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. — 

By Mr. BRODERICK: Resolutions in the interest of the fra- 
ternal society and college journals adopted by the Leavenworth 
(Kans.) Lodge, Ancient Order United Workmen, to admit said 
journals to the mail as second-class matter—to the Committee 
on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, resolutions adopted by the Meridan (Kans.) Lodge, An- 
cient Order United Workmen, in the interest of fraternal society 
m college journals—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 

ost- 0 

Also resolutions adopted by the Grantville (Kans.) Lodge, An- 
cient Order United Workmen, in the interest of fraternal socie 
~ 5 journals to the Committee on the Post-Office an 

ot- Š z 


Also, petition of W. C. B. Herron and 65 others of Meriden, 
Kans., in the interest of fraternal society and college journals— 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 5. 

Also, petition of Theo. D. Jonesand 40 others of Leavenworth, 
Kans., in the interest of fraternal society and college journals— 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 8. 

Also, petition of J. H. Queen and many others of Grantville, 
Kans., in the interest of fraternal society and college journals 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 


edringhaus, 5 gage 


By Mr. BROSIUS. Petition of 150 employers of labor and 


wor en in Columbia, Pa., against the passage of the Wil- 
son bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 150 citizens of Lancaster County, Pa., en- 
d in manufactures, against the passage of the W bill— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CARUTH: epee to accompany H. R. 5390, l 
75 pene to William E. Keys—to the Committee on Inyal 

ensions. : 

By Mr. CHICKERING: Petition of citizens of Indian River, 
Lewis County, N. Y., against the manufacture and sale of oleo- 
margarine and other substances in semblance of butter and 
cheese—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of citizens of Denmark, N. Y., the man- 
ufacture and sale in other States of oleomargarine in original 
packages—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of citizens of Jefferson County, N. Y., against 
sy ih seep 18 the 5 on 5 ns 

, petition o age Grange, No. 69, N. V., in 
relation to manufacture and sale of substances in semblance of 
butter and cheese—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. COGSWELL (b uest): Memorial of the Church 
Orp e of St. John’s Parish, remonstrating against legisla- 
tion that withholds annual appropriations to charitable institu- 
tions—to the Committee on Appropriations. 


By Mr. CURTIS of Kansas: Petition of Hillsboro, Marion 
County, Kans., in the interest of the fraternal society and col- 
lege journals—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 


8. 
By Mr. DAVIS: Petition of 49 officers and soldiers of Fort 
Riley, Kans., for bag pasaga of the bill to retire members of the 
Army. Navy, and e Corps on three-fourths pay, after 
poids ats years of service—to the Committee on Military Af- 
airs. 

Also, petition of 19 citizens of Beattie, Kans., to allow frater- 
nal society and college journals to pass through the mails as 
second-class matter—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. 

a ae PONOV AN e ts TR eaa and 74 others, 
citizens o nce County, Ohio, against the passage of the 
Wilson bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. EVERETT: Petition of the Board of Trade of Stone- 
ham, Mass., against measures tending to restrict our trade with 
Canada—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

Also, 5 of the Philadelphia Maritime Exchange, in favor 
of bill (H. R. 4606) defining the punishment of barratry—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FIELDER: Petition of Frank A. Cook and others of 
New Jersey, in the interest of the fraternal society and college 
journals—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, Papers pertaining to the claim for the relief of the widow 
of George C. Foulk, deceased—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FLYNN: Resolution adopted by Democratic State- 
hood convention in Oklahoma Territory, recommending the ad- 
mission of said Territory to sisterhood, and to extend its linesso 
as to include the five civilized tribes—to the Committee on the 
Territories. f 

By Mr. GORMAN: Petition of 22 citizens of Munroe, Mich., 
for the passage of the Manderson-Hainer bill, H. R. 4897—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. HICKS: Petition of citizens of Duncansville, Pa., 

ainst enactment of the Wilson bill—to the Committee on 

ays and Means. 

By Mr. HINES: Two petitions of citizens of Luzerne County, 
Pa., asking for the defeat of the Wilson tariff bill—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of Typographical Union, No. 2, of Philadel 
asking that the free-book clause in the Wilson bill be dim? 
nated—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, preamble and resolutions of the lithographers of the 
cities of New York and Jersey City, asking that present duty be 
retained on lithographic products—to the Committee on Ways 
Eo petitionof employésof Sayre Metal Co king 

, petitionof employés of Sayre Me mpany, as for 
defeat of the Wilson bill, and that no change be made in the 
present schedule of gold and silver leaf, eto. to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 


By Mr. HOLMAN: petition of Cicero F. Northern and 149 
other citizens of Decatur County, in the State of Indiana, pray- 
ing for governmental control of the telegraph and telephone 
service of the United States—to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. - 

By Mr. HOOKER of New York: Two petitions of residents of 
Dunkirk, N. V., in favor of the bill 4897—to the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 
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By Mr. MARSHALL: Six petitions of employers of labor, 
wor men, and others, citizens of Wythe, Carroll, Max Mea- 
dows, and other counties of the State of Virginia, protesting 
5 the passage of the Wilson bill to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. MCDOWELL: Resolution of the State Horticultural 
Society of Pennsylvania, protesting against the omission of the 
appropriation foragricultural experimental station—to the Com- 
mittee on aree riations. 

By Mr. M JOHN: Petition from West Point, Nebr., for 
admission of the publications of fraternal and benevolent socie- 
ties to the mails as second-class matter—to the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. MORSE: Petition of the Royal Society of Good Fel- 
lows of Massachusetts (4,752 members), praying that the postal 
laws may be so amended as not to discriminate against fraternal 
and beneficiary press—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. 

By Mr. MUTCHLER: Petition of citizens of Mauch Chunk 
and Bethlehem, Pa., in favor of admitting to the mails the fra- 
ternal society and college journals as second-class matter—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. PAYNE: Petition of 43 residents of the State of New 
York, for the passage of bill regulating the traffic in oleomarga- 
rine—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. PERKINS: Petition of citizens of Ida Grove, Iowa, 
in regard to admitting certain publications to the mails as sec- 
ond-class matter—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 


Roads. 

By Mr. RAYNER (by request): Petition of citizens of Balti- 
more, as in the interest of fraternal society and college journals, 
and asking that these publications be admitted to the mails as 
second-class matter—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. 

By Mr. RUSK: Petition for the passage of the Manderson- 
Hainer bill 4897—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 


Roads. 

By Mr. SCRANTON: Resolutions of the State Horticultural 
Association of Pennsylvania, for continuance of appropriation 
for agricultural experimental station—to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

o, petition of S. B. Hills and 29 other citizens of Jermeyer, 
Pa., in the interest of fraternal society and college journals—to 
the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. SHERMAN: Petition of C. E. Crandall and 39 others 
of Pomona Grange, Marcy, N. Y., relating to the Hill bill on 
oleomargarine—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of C. E. Crandall and 39 others of Marcy, N. V., 
asking for passage of Hill bill relating to oleomargarine—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SCHERMERHORN: Petition of residents of St. Johns- 
ville, N. Y., in the interest of fraternal society and college 
journals—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of residents of Florida, Montgomery County, 
N. Y., for the regulation of the sale of oleomargarine or any 
substitute for 5 the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CHARLES W. STONE: Petition of 35 citizens of Oil 
City, Pa., in the interest of fraternal society and college jour- 
nals—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of 34 citizens of Fremont, Ohio, in the interest 
of fraternal society and college. journals—to the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of 25citizens of Warren, Pa., in the interest of 
fraternal society and college journals—to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland: Petition of Choptank Lodge, 
No. 12, of Cambridge, Md., Ancient Order of United Workmen, 
that fraternal and college journals be admitted to the mails as 
second-class matter—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. 

Also, petition from Quantico (Md.) Conclave Improved Order 
Heptosophs, that fraternal and college journals be admitted to 
the mails as second-class matter—to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. ; 

By Mr. WANGER: Memorial of Annie A. Joyce, cigar manu- 
facturer, and Lawrence Carroll and James H. Buskey, cigar 
makers, for a uniform rate of 35 cents per pound on all unstem- 
med tobacco—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois: Letter relating to the relief of 
Alonzo Platt, late of Company F, Twenty-seventh Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, papers for the relief of John Oliver as private of Com- 
pear ss Sixth Illinois Cavalry—to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. - 

Also, affidavit for the relief of William Mix, late of Company 
E, First Alabama Cavalry—to the Committee on War Claims, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, February 3, 1894. 


The House met at 12 o’clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
E. B. BAGBY. : 
8 7 ournal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. $ 
SURVEY OF THE MISSOURI. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Secte- 
tary of War, transmitting, with a letter from the Chief of En- 
ineers, a 7 of examination and survey of the Missouri 
ver from Three Forks to Canyon Ferry, Montana; which was 
referred to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, and ordered 
to be printed. 
FINDINGS OF THE COURT OF CLAIMS. 


The SPEAKERalsolaid before the House copies of the findings 
of the Court of Claims in the cases of the following-named per- 
sons against the United States: Philip Diebelhouse, deceased, 
and Christian Ubele, deceased; which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 


SETTLERS ON IOWA RESERVATION, OKLAHOMA. 


The SPEAKERalso laid before the House a bill (H. R. 4859) for 
the relief of certain settlers on the Iowa Reservation, Oklahoma 
Territory, with an amendment of the Senate thereto. 

The amendment was read as follows: 

Page 1, line 5, strikeout the words “restricted to” and insert the words 
“who entered.” . 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the Senate amendment be concurred in. 

The amendment was concurred in. 


MRS. ELLEN G. HEINER, 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a bill (S. 1427) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Mrs. Ellen G. Heiner; which was 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. CADMUS, for three days, on account of important busi- 
ness. 

To Mr. MUTCHLER, for three days, on account of important 
business, 

To Mr. PAGE, for one week, on account of sickness in his family. 


COINAGE OF SILVER BULLION, 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to have 
Sam the report of the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 

easures on House bill 4856, directing the coinage of the silver 
bullion held in the Treasury, and for other purposes; also, that 
the minority have leave to print their views. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, this is with the understanding 
that the bill shall lose none of its privileges. 

The SPEAKER. Of course. 


SECTION 311, REVISED STATUTES. 


Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present a privi- 
leged report from the Joint Commission of Congress to Inquire 
into the Status of Laws Organizing the Executive Departments, 
accompanied by a bill to repeal section 311 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, and to ask its present consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The bill (H. R. 5529) was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 311 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 


Mr. DOCKERY. I ask that the report be read. 
The report (by Mr. DocKERY) was read, as follows: 


The Joint Commission of Congress to Inquire into the Status of Laws Or- 
ig the Executive Departments, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 

29) to repeal section 311 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, hay- 

ag See the same, report it back herewith and recommend its erer 

addition to the explanation found in the report of the experts, being an 
1 hereto, we further submit that the Treasurer's reports, which the 
bill abolishes, contain only a list in detail of warrants. These reports are 
copies of the quarterly statements rendered to the accounting officers of the 
Treasury; one of these copies goes to the Senate and the other to the House 
of Representatives. They show the number, name of payee, and amount of 
each warrant; the last volume printed contains 826 pages and cost to print 
$6,450.11. The books are subdivided according to classes of warrants, but 
they areso voluminous that it would be exceedingly difficult to obtain from 
them any desired information; in fact, these books are not availed of. If 
any information is desired respecting a particular warrant, it is obtained 
from the Department. 

These reports are not a statement of receipts and expenditures in the 
sense that such statements are usually understood to be. Statements of 
receipts and expenditures covering the same transactions are rendered by 
the Secretary of the Treasury in such form as to make the information 
available for use, and the making of these reports is in compliance with an 
= aw haa ifit ever had any value, such value has now me a thing 
of the pas 
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The age of this act takes away nothing useful and will save the sala- 
ries of two clerks—say 82.000 per annum—and the cost of stationery and 


printing. 
Appended hereto is the report of the experts under the joint commission 
covering the recommendation of this report. 


ALEX. M. 
+ JAMES D. 


F. M. COCKRELL, 
S. M. CULLOM, 
Members on the part of the Senate. 


[Report No. 3.] 


OFFICE OF THE EXPERTS UNDER THE 
COMMISSION TO EXAMINE THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS, 
Washington, D. C., January 15, 1894. 


DEAR Sm: Your experts beg to make the following recommendation: 
That the work done in the Treasurer's office, to conform with the law as laid 
down in section 311 of the Revised Statutes, which is as follows: The 
Treasurer shall. on the third day of every session of Congress, lay before 
the Senate and House of Representatives fair and accurate copies of all ac- 
counts by him from time to time rendered to and settled with the First 
Comptro ler, as also a true and perfect account of the state of the Treas- 
ury,” be discontinued, since no use is made of these reports, and from an 
examination of them it appears that they would not be available for any 
ae urpose. No separate report is made for the final clause of the 
above section. 

To carry out this recommendation said section 311 of the Revised Statutes 

ed. 


should be repeal 
The saving by this recommendation will be approximately the SORT ot 


pha 3 say 22,000 per annum, and also the sa of the blank boo 
erefor. 
Respectfully submitted. 


Hon. A. M. DockkRx. f 
Chairman Joint Commission, ete., 
Washington, D. C. 
Mr. DOCKERY. I ask for a vote, Mr. Speaker. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; 
and, being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 


passed. 

On motion of Mr. DOCKERY, the title was amended so as to 
read: 

A bill to repeal section 311 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
relating to the accounts of the Treasurer of the United States. 

Mr. DOCKERY moved to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed, and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ADMIRAL BENHAM AT RIO DE JANERIO. 


Mr. MONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent of this 
House for the immediate consideration of a resolution express- 
ing the satisfaction of the House of Representatives with the 
conduct of Admiral Benham in the harborof Rio. Accompany- 
ing this resolution are telegrams from Admiral Benham, which 
Task to have read. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will first report the resolution, 
and then the accompanying telegrams. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the House of Representatives of the United States of 
America regards with pleasure and satisfaction the pam and energetic 
action of Rear-A: Pennen, on the 27th ultimo, in the harbor of Rio de 
Janeiro, in the performance of duty to protect Americans and the com- 
merce of the United States.“ 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will now report the telegrams 
accompanying this resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
[Translation of cipher dispatch.] 


Dated Rio. [Received January 29, 1894.] 
SECRETARY OF THE NAVY, 


Washington, D. C. 
Two American vessels Saturday were prevented from going alo: de the 
wharf. To-day, 6a. m., sent the Detroit to take position that would protect 
vessels going alongside the wharf, and if fired upon to return fire. ves- 


sel[s] under way and cleared for action. After the Detroit took position, 
boat from one vessel running line preparatory to haul in was fired upon 
with muskets from insurgent ship. troit returned fire with 1-pounder, 
shot striking under her bow. Insurgents fired broadside gun[s] leeward. 
Later, insurgents fired broadside gun over American vessels. Detroit re- 
turned fire with musket (?), striking insurgent stern-post. r in- 
surgent he was hailed, say: It you fire again I will return your and 
if necessary will sink you.” troit anchored to command both vessels— 
cap: Nevinig ˙ AA TTT 
tug offered ser „gra usly, to rge cargo. nt 
leader was notified these vessels would discharge from the present 8 
but that my determination was not changed to give American vessels full 
protection to the wharf, if they desire to go. 
BENHAM. 


[Telegram received. Cipher.] 
From RIO DE JANEIRO, 
January 31, 1894. 
GRESHAM, Washington: 
Had an interview (with) Benham. He has reporton the action fully (to) 


Navy Department yesterday mo! The United States squadron got 
under way, cleared Jor action, kopen notified city and insurgents of iis 
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intention to protect by force if necessary and place alongside docks any 
American vessels wis to go there, Detroit took position best afforded to 
penosa with orders that if the vessel[s] were fired upon to return fire. A 
at from one of the American vessels, T line preparatory toha 

in, was fired upon from 3 (2) ut not struck. Detroit re- 
turned fire with 6-pounder, which struck under bows of insurgent cruiser. 
Insurgent then fired broadside to leeward, and later over 
troit returned fire, musket, s insurgentsternpost. 
commander hailed insurgent vessel, te 
troit would return fire, and if necessary 


tions the 
chief, United States squadron, remained unchanged to bits American ves- 
ot full protection and place them in their berths at docks if they so de- 


Later Detroit was withdrawn and squadron anchored. Benham has not 
interfered in the least with military or naval operations of either side, nor 
is it his intention todo so. He has notified ins nts that it is duty 
to protect Americans and commerce of the Uni States, and this he (i:- 
tends) to do, and says American vessels must not be interfered with in their 
movements, but they must take the consequence [when] getting in line [of] 
fire while legitimate hostilities actually progress. Until belligerent rights 
are accorded, insurgents have no right to exercise authority over American 
vessels or property. Right of insurgents to search neutral vessels or to 
seize portion of their cargoes is denied, even though they be within 
class which may be defined as contraband of war during hostilities between 
two independent governments. Forcible seizure of such articles in present 
status of insurgents would constitute an act of p 8 

Since the effective action of Monday everything quiet. Attempted block- 
ade to commerce and trade is broken and the events move smoothly. All 
foreign commanders concur as far as am advised. 

THOMPSON. 


[Translation of cipher dispatch.] 
X FEBRUARY 1, 1894. 
BENHAM, Rio Janeiro: 

Further information received from United States minister. We are sat- 
istied entirely with the prudence and judgment with which you have carried 
out instructions and protected Americancommerce. Rely upon you for con- 
tinued exercise of wise discretion. ERDERA 


Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of this resolution. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I want to ask the gentleman whether 
that statement is official or from the newspapers? 

Mr. MONEY. It is an official copy of the telegram. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Let us have the regular order. 

Mr. MONEY. As the regular order is demanded, I want it 
understood that it did not come from a Democrat. I ask its ref- 
erence to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. REED. It has come from a gentleman very close to you, 
but I think he has done a very sensible thing. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

The committees were called for reports. 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. SAYERS, from the Committee on Appropriations, re- 
ported the bill (H. R. 5575) making appropriations for sundry 
civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1895, and for other purposes; which was referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, 
with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


EXTENSION OF BENEFITS OF MARINE HOSPITAL. 


Mr. WISE, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, in behalf of Mr. CARUTH, reported back the bill (H. 
R. 4864) extending the benefits of the marine hospital to em- 
brace crews of life-saving stations; which was referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, 
with accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed joint resolution (S. R. 
58) 8 suitable cases for medals awarded exhibitors at 
the World's Columbian Exposition; in which the concurrence of 
the House was requested. 

HAWAII. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the special order. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Miscellaneous Document No.75,expressive of the sense of the Ho 
Representatives relative to Hawaiian affairs. et 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized. 
Mr. HITT resumed and concluded his speech. See Appen- 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Ray- 
NER] is recognized. 

Mr. RAYNER. Lask that I be allowed fifteen or twenty min- 
utes in addition to the hour allowed by the rules. I do not know 
that I shall occupy this additional time, or even an hour. 
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Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. There are so many who 
desire to speak on this question that, unless the time allowed for 
the debate be extended, I think we should not grant these ex- 
tensions for the benefit of particular gentlemen. 

Mr. RAYNER. It comes out of the time allowed toour side. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Then there is no objec- 


tion. 

Mr. RAYNER. All the other members who have spoken 
have received this courtesy. Although I ask it, I do not know 
that I shall even an hour, 

The SP The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Ray- 
NER] asks unanimous consent that he be permi to speak 
fifteen minutes beyond the hour allowed under the rule. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. RAYNER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to be fair in the brief 
discussion that I shall devote to this subject. I am not suffi- 
cient of a partisan to applaud every act that proceeds from my 
own party, and to criticise and condemn everything that is done 
by my opponents. Ihave endeavored with an unprejudiced mind 
to investigate this case in all of its elaborate details, and have 
tried to arrive at an honest conclusion, without any political 
bias whatever, and I shall give you the conclusions that I have 
reached and the 3 that I have arrived at for whatever 
nsf may be worth. 

My opinion is this: In the first piace, I am convinced beyond 
all manner of reasonable doubt that Mr. Stevens, the minister of 
the United States, was an active participant in the overthrow of 
the monarchy in the Kingdom of Hawaii; and in the second 

lace, the President, having submitted the matter to Congress, 
F am satisfied that, according to the usages and principles of in- 
ternational law, we have no right by the use of arms or force to 
remedy the wrong that has been committed, and that all efforts 
for a peaceable solution of the matter having terminated we 
have no further right to intervene, and that it is our duty for the 
present to recognize the de facto government that is now in 
charge, and our duty in the future to recognize such form of 


vernment as may be determined upon by the wishes and suf- 
8 of the people of the islands. 
MONARCHY OVERTHROWN BY MINISTER STEVENS. 


Now, as to the proof that the monarchical form of government 
was overthrown by the armed forces of the United States, and 
that the said government would not have been overthrown but 
for such unlawful intervention on our part. There is no diffi- 
culty about this branch of the investigation whatever. No one 
can come to an honest conclusion upon it until he reads the tes- 
timony and impartially analyzes the facts that have been sub- 
mit We could not select a stronger case before any impar- 
tial tribunal of the country in favor of the proposition that is 
now asserted, that the abdication of the Queen was not to those 
who constitute the Provisional Government, but was made to the 
forces of the United States, and to no one else. What I would 
like very much to have is the honest judgment of this House 
upon this question when I have submitted the facts that strike 
me as the salient points in this controversy. 

I shall not go into the history of these islands. This has been 
done, and it is entirely to reiterate it in order to ar- 
rive ata just conclusion inthis matter. I shallcome right down 
to the ves geste of this transaction, and by the surrounding cir- 
cumstances that illumine it my effort be to show that this 
chargeis proven by an overwhelming preponderance of evidence 

from which there is no escape. Of course our friends upon the 
other side are trying to shift the controversy as much as possi- 
ble. They rest their case entirely upon what they conceive to 
be the informality of Mr. Blount’s appointment and the proceed- 
ings of the minister who now represents the Government upon 
the islands. I do not propose by any means to omit this part of 
the discussion, but I a you how is it possible for us to determine 
whether the President was right in trying to remedy a wrong, 
and whether he applied the proper sort of a remedy, until we first 
find out whether a wrong was committed? 

THE ORIGIN OF THE REVOIA. 


Our political opponents will not discuss the question in this 
House whether Mr. Stevens was guilty of a crime against the 
Government to which he was the accredited representative, and 
was guilty of violating the law of nations, because,in my delib- 
erate judgment, the testimony is so overwhelming upon this point 
that there is no doubt whatever of his guilt, even admitting for 
the sake of argument that, so far as he was personally concerned, 
his intentions were honorable and his motives inspired by the 
highest principles of patriotism. 

T have heard it whispered on that side of the Chamber—and it 
has been above a whisper, too—that the question as to whether 
Mr. Steven was guilty or not would not be discussed, because you 
thought you had the Democratic party “in a hole” in reference 
to Mr. Blount’s appointmentand Mr. Willis's subsequent actions, 
and therefore you did not want to discuss that part of the case 


in which the Republican party was in a very deep hole from 
which it is utterly unable to extricate itself. 

Mr. HITT. Have I not just discussed that question? 

Mr. RAYNER. You have not. If you have discussed the 
question, no man here has heard it. I have listened attentively 
to every word you have said; and while I can not tell of course 
what those who may follow you may do in regard to discussing 
this question, if you have discussed the question whether Mr. 
Stevens was guilty or innocent, we have not heard it. Nota 
word have we heard on that point. If the gentleman says he 
has discussed it, I will take it for granted of course that he has; 
but I have not heard any such discussion from him, and I have 
listened most attentively to every word he said. 

Now, in all fairness, it is utterly impossible for me to discuss 
this case without first discussing whether or not Minister Stevens 
was a guilty party.. The country wants to know about that; and 
the country does not propose to be led away by a fervid appeal 
to sentiment. The country will judge this question as any other 
tribunal will judgeit. It will not condemn Mr. Cleveland until 
it sees whether or not Mr. Cleveland was right in adopting the 
remedy he did, or whether it was necessary to adopt any rem- 
edy atall. You can not discuss this case, gentlemen, without 
discussing the innocence or guilt of Mr. Stevens. 

What are the facts? Let me bring your minds down to the 
very day upon which the committee of safety was organized, 
which was the original source of revolt against the constitu- 
tional Government of Hawaii. Just look at it for a moment, 
On the 14th day of January, 1893, this committeesprang into ex- 
istence. The lith day of January fell upon Saturday. Sunday 
intervening, no action was taken; but on Monday, the 16th da; 
of January, the naval forces of the United States were land 
from a man-of-war lying in the harbor of Honolulu, and upon the 
very next day the Provisional Government was perfected, and 
immediately thereupon it was recognized by the United States 
minister, and within two days there :fter commissioners repre- 
senting this so-called Provisional Government sailed for the 
United States, and withina [ew days after their arrival at Wash- 
ington a treaty of annexation between them and President Har- 
rison was agreed upon and sent to the Senate of the United 
States for ratification. w 

When we take into consideration the fact that the only mili- 
tary forces at the Hawaiian capital at thetime that this disturb- 
ance began were the soldiers that were under the command of 
the Queen, and that there were no other armed forces that had 
been landed except the marines from the United States man-of- 
war, under orders of the American minister, and when we con- 
nect with this the undisputed fact that the committee of safety 
consisted of some thirteen persons, who had no armed force at 
their command whatever, the irresitible conclusion is that the 
Queen and her Government surrendered to no one else except to 
the power and authority of the United States, who, through their 
representative, had unlawfully intervened in the political af- 
fairs of the Kingdom for the purpose of overthrowing the mon- 
archy and of establishing a form of government that would lead 
to annexation and union with the United States. 

THE ANSWER OF MINISTER STEVENS, 

Let us take Mr. Stevens's side. I want to see what Mr. Stevens 
says about this, because I want todo him justice. It has been 
stated that he is a very honorable man; and I do not question it. 
But let us see what he says about this. Ido not want to argue 
this case upon any ar ati evidence; I want to see whether I 
can not, by the overwhelming preponderance of conceded facts 
establish the strongest sort of case against him as the head and 
front of this conspiracy. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Will you alow me a 
question? 

Mr. RAYNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. VAN VOORHISof New York. Youspeak of Mr. Stevens 
as the head and front of a conspiracy.” Now, one man, of 
course, can not form a conspiracy. How many persons do you 
claim there were with Mr. Stevens in this conspiracy? I ask 
your opinion. 

Mr. RAYNER. In what conspiracy? 

Mr. VAN VOORGIS of New York. You say he was in acon- 
spiracy to overthrow the Government? 

Mr. RAYNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. VAN VOORGIS of New York. It takes more than one 
to form a conspiracy. 

Mr. RAYNER. Yes. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. How many men do you 
claim there were in that conspiracy? 

Mr. RAYNER. I think that when any man has behind him 
so far as a movement of this kind is concerned, the whole moral 
power of the United States, it does not take much more to con- 
stitute a conspiracy. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. If there was anybody 
else in the conspiracy, we would like the gentleman to state who. 
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Mr. RAYNER. There were undoubtedly other persons with 
him in the conspiracy. The number of them is immaterial. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Do you know of any other 
man? Can you name any man who was in the conspiracy with 
him? If you can not, do not talk about a conspiracy, for in that 
case you have no ane as a lawyer to use the term. 

Mr. RAYNER. I will answer any question which I think is 
relevant; but when the gentleman asks me as to the number of 

rsons in the conspiracy, I say frankly I do not know; and I 
io not think that isa material point. There were thirteen iu 
it; that is certain. But whether there were thirteen or thirteen 
hundred is not material. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Well, Mr. Stevens was 
one; and these thirteen others would make fourteen. Now, how 
many more were there? 

Mr. RAYNER. I decline to be further interrupted on that 
question. , 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. I will not further inter- 
rupt the gentleman if he does not care to answer. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland declines to 
be interrupted. 

Mr. RAYNER. No: I do not object to being interrupted ex- 
cept upon questions which really I do not consider relevant or 
pertinent. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Will the gentleman allow me to 
ask a question which I think is pertinent at this point? 

Mr. RAYNER. I will allow myself to be interrupted if the 

ntleman’s question bears upon the subject I am discussing. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Hlinois. Did the German Government or 
the British Government ever protest to this Government or our 
minister against the overthrow of a government which they had 
recognized and with which they had diplomatic relations? 

Mr. RAYNER. No, they did not; and they never will. The 

ntleman need not concern himself about that question. 
Whether the German Government or the British Government 
or the French Government protested does not amount to any- 
thing. They do not care anything about what we do in regard 
to Hawaii. 

Mr. VAN VooREIS of New York rose. 

Mr. RAYNER. Now, let me proceed. If further answer is 
wanted to these questions I will give it as I go on. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Does the gentleman state that the 
English Government is as well pleased with the Provisional 
Government as it was with the Government that was overthrown? 

Mr. RAYNER. I am not in the confidence of the British 
Government and can not answer that question. I do not know 
whether it is pleased or not. All I know is this—— 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Then your statement to me was 
not correct. Yousaid the English Government did not care any- 
thing about it. 

Mr. RAYNER. And I do not believe it does. I do not be- 
lieve any of those governments care anything about this matter. 
But if you ask me whether the British Government was pleased 
or not, I can not tell. I do not believe the English Government 
cares anything about what is going on in Hawaii. That Gov- 
ernment has enough todo to take care of matters occurring across 
the channel, without bothering itself about islands which are 
thousands of miles away in the ocean. 

But, let me go on, for I have to compress what I wish to say 
in com tively few words. 

Mr. LOUD. There is one matter of fact I would like to ask 
the gentleman about. , 

Mr. RAYNER. Will you not let me proceed for the present 
and ask me your question a little later? 

Mr. LOUD. is question is as toa matter of fact, which you 
have already passed. You have spoken of the Government of 
the Queen having a thousand troops. I would like to know 
where you get your authority. 

Mr. RAYNER. I am assuming that to be true, because your 
own Secretary of State, Mr. Foster, so stated; and I assume it is 
the truth. 

Mr. LOUD. Where does it appear in this report? 

Mr. RAYNER. I have given the gentleman the authority 
upon which I base my statement. 

Mr. LOUD. Where do we find it in this report? 

Mr. RAYNER. I have it and will give it to you. It has been 
quoted twice in the Senate, by Senator GRAY and another Sen- 
ator. Secretary Foster stated that she had a thousand troops 
there. That is the authority upon which I proceed. 

What is Mr. Stevens’s answer to thischarge? I read what he 
says: 

Blount squarely asserts— 


Says he— 


that I promised to aid the committee of safety by force. This is emphatic- 
ally categorically untrue. 


Why, of course it was untrue. There was no necessity of his 
promising to aid the committee of 5 by force. I will show 
you presently that everyone upon the i who was unfriendly 
to the monarchy, and who was in favor of annexation, knew per- 
fectly well that Mr. Stevens would aid them in the manner in 
which he did whenever the opportunity occurred and the occa- 
sion presented itself. We will convict him by his own letters 
written months before these troubles began—by his own ad- 
missions and confessions—evidence that is recognized as the very 
strongest evidence inlaw. - 

Our friend from Maine might as well arise in this House and 
state that he has never promised to vote for the Republican 
ticket next fall, and that anyone who makes a statement to the 
contrary says what is emphatically and . untrue. 
He has no more interest in the success of his party than this 
zealous representative of his party was interested in the scheme 
of annexation, which was the favorite object of his political ex- 
istence, and which he intended to accomplish before his recall 
took place under the present Administration. 

What is his next answer? A defense that is utterly falsified 
by every fact that glitters through the whole of the testimony 
and the correspondence that has been submitted tous. He claims 
that the marines from the Boston were landed for the purpose 
of protecting the lives and property of American citizens and 
the homes of the legation and the consulate. There isa maxim. 
in law, False in one thing, false in all things,” and I ask you 
to look at this testimony and tell me whether that statement has 
any foundation whatever in truth. What is the truth? Why, 
that the troops were landed ina part of the city remote from 
the place where they ought to have been landed if he intended 
to protect those for whose safety he seemed to be so solicitous. 
With hospital stretchers and with double cartridge belts the 
marines were stationed within 200 feet of the Government build- 
ings, and with the guns of the United States trained upon the 
palace. Not only this, but I a3k you if life and property were in 
danger why did not other foreign payers whose vessels were in 
the harbor land their troops for the purpose of protecting the 
lives and property of their citizens? ° 

You talk about war, and you charge President Cleveland with 
having declared war by calling upon the Provisional Govern- 
ment to surrender. What was this but war upon the part of a 
minister who has shown no authority for his action upon the 
part of the Government that he represented? You about 
taking down the flag of the United States. Iwant to know what 
right had the Government of the United States to raise its flag 
over the capital of the islands. I charge that the flag of the 
United States had no more right to wave over the Government 
buildings at Honolulu than the minister of the United States 
would have a right to-day to raise it over the Government build- 
ings in Brazil, or in any other territory where the people were 
powerless to resist him. 

What right had Mr. Stevens to proclaim a protectorate over 
these islands? Where is the authority? Where is the consti- 
tutional or legislative power for any such action as this? Not 
only this, but so anxious and zealous was he to accomplish the 
capitulation of the monarchy that when the committee of safety 
notified him, having become apprehensive of the position that 
they had taken, that they did not desire the 0 of the 
United States troops, he replied to them that it was too late, and 
that he would land the troops anyway. 


THE QUEEN WITHDRAWS THE CHANGE IN THE CONSTITUTION, 


This is not all, however. This is not the beginning of the 
evidence against him in the record. When the Queen was noti- 
fied that the new constitution that she proposed to promulgate 
was objectionable, what did she do? She withdrew it; and I 
want to read you what was done upon this point, because it is 
one of the most important elements of the testimony that has 
been submitted to us. Listen to the language of the with- 
drawal: 

To His i, 
ni 

Her Majesty's ministers desire to rs owe their ve ri rat for the quiet 
and order which have prevailed in this country since the events of Satur- 
day. and are authorized to say that the position taken by Her 3 in re- 
gard to the promulgation of a new constitution was under stress of her na- 
tive subjects. Authority is given for the assurance that any changes de- 
sired in the fundamental law of the land will be sought only by methods 
provided in the constitution itself. Her Majesty’s minis request all citi- 
nm to accept the assurance of Her Majesty in the same spifit in which itis 

ven. 


This was signed by the Queen and her cabinet. Upon the next 
day,so that there should be no mistake about it, the following 
communication was also sent to Minister Stevens, signed by the 
Queen and her cabinet: 

The assurance conveyed by a royal proclamation by myself and ministers 
yesterday ha been 9 my native subjects, and by them ratified 
at a mass meeting, was received in a different spirit a meeting repre- 
senting the foreign population and interests of my It is now my 


JOHN L. STEVENS, 
a States Envoy Extraordinary, Honolulu: 


desire to give to your excellency, as the diplomatic representative of the 
United States of America at my court, the solemn assurance that the present 
constitution will ba upheld and maintained by me and my ministers, and no 
changes will be made except by the methods therein provided. I desire to 
express to your excelleacy this assurance in the spirit of that friendship 
which has ever existed between wy, kingdom and that of the Government ot 
the United States of America, and which I trust will long continue. 

There is one word in connection with this communication that 
sheds a whole luster of light upon these transactions. It is the 
word ‘‘declined” written in lead pencil upon the back of this 
communication as it was found among the Government archives 
by Mr. Blount. A word which in all the profuse vindications of 

r. Stevens has never been explained, and never can be explained, 
because it was his declination to accept the withdrawal of the 
constitution by the Queen in his anxiety to overthrow the Goy- 
ernment which she represented. Hedeclined it. Just think of 
that! What right had he to decline it? What had he to do 
with any constitution that it was proposed either to adopt or to 
change? Four times the constitution of the islands had been 
changed, every time, so far as I can ascertain, contrary to law 
and in violation of constitutional provisions. 

What have we to do with that? What had he to do with it? Is 
anything more necessary to prove the active complicity of this 
gentleman in the conspiracy for the overthrow of this Govern- 
ment? But if there is let us goon. What is the next proceeding? 
To whom did the Queen surrender? To the committee of safety? 
To the Provisional Government? To thirteen men who had no 

wer or resources behind them except the military aid of the 

nited States? You talk to me about the res geste. Why here 
foe have it in a light that enters with the precision of the morn- 

g sunbeam and illustrates this whole infamous proceeding for 
the edification of mankind. 

I read you the terms of the Queen’s surrender. This is the 
very best proof that we can possibly obtain upon this matter 
the proof from the Queen as to whom the surrender was made. 
Listen to this protest. She says: 

Tyleld to the superior force of the United States of America, whose minis- 
ter . , his excellency John L. Stevens, has caused to be landed 
in Honolulu, and declared that he would support the said Provisional Gov- 
ernment. Now, to avolcany collision of armed forces, and perhaps the loss of 
life, I do, under this protest, and impelled by said force, yield my authority 
until such time as the Government of the United States shall, upon the facts 
being presented to it, undo the action of its representative, and reinstate 
mein the authority which I claim as the constitutional sovereign of the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. What is the date of 
that letter? 

Mr. RAYNER. That letter is dated the 17th of January, the 
day after the landing of the troops. 

THE CRIME OF AN AMERICAN MINISTER. 

Do you want anything stronger than this? and this abdication 
was sent by Mr. Stevens to President Harrison, and communi- 
cated by President Harrison to the Senate of the United States. 
This surrender took place on the 17th day of January, 1893, one 
day after the landing of the troopsfrom the United States man- 
of-war. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. May I ask my friend if 
Mr. Stevens has ever denied that fact? 

Mr. RAYNER. Never; asd President Harrison has never 
denied it, and nobody has ever denied it. Nobody in the United 
States has ever denied the Queen's assertion that she surren- 
dered to the forces obthe United States. 

Mr.LOUD. Why should he deny it? What did he have to 
do with that? [Derisive laughter on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. RAYNER. Life is too short for me to answer conun- 
drums at this stage of the proceedings. 

Mr.LOUD. Thereis nothing in the evidence to show that 
she surrendered to Mr. Stevens. 

Mr. RAYNER. Oh, Mr. Stevens is a good man. Yes, he be- 
longs to a class of people entirely too good for this earth, I be- 

eve. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. And so you want to take 
his head off. [Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. RAYNER. Why did not Mr. Stevens at this time deny 

that she had yielded her authority to the superior forces of the 
United States of America, as proclaimed by her. He did not deny 
it, because it was the truth, and because he knew it was the truth, 
and because every one upon the islands knew it was the truth 
and we know it is the truth, and history, aside from litical 
prejudice and partisan bias, will brand and condemn it as the 
truth—as an utterly unjustifiable act upon the part of a United 
States e who, without any authority, against all 


the traditions of our Government, against the universal customs 
and sanctions of international law, betrayed the trust that had 
been committed to him and conspired to overthrow the govern- 
ment to which he was accredited. 
THE FERVENT PIETY OF MINISTER STEVENS. 
I have argued this case so far upon the circumstances that sur- 
round the act. Ishall not pretend to cover the vast mass of 
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testimony that has been adduced in support of the proposition 
for which Iam contending. Mr. Stevens has undertaken to de- 
fame and malign almost everyone who has appeared against him 
in this case. I have nothing to char; inst him personally. 
He may be a man of the most honorable motives and of the most 
elevated standard of moral conduct. The only trouble about 
him is that he is entirely too good. He belongs to a race of be- 
ings who appe to have dropped down upon this earth through 
sheer mistake. He is compelled, I have no doubt, to carr 
around with him a very heavy pair of weights to keep himse 
from being suddenly translated into heaven. There is only one 
thing in his pious zeal and fervor that he has forgotten to do, 
and that is to pray for Mr. Cleveland, Mr. Gresham, and Mr, 
Blount. 

Charity, my dear— 

Said Mr, Pecksniff— 
when I take my chamber candlestick to-night, remind me to be more than 
usually particular in praying for Mr. Anthony Chuzzlewit, who has done me 
80 gross an act of injustice, 

I say that he has maligned almost everyone, from the Queen 
down. It is a very strange thing to me that, if the Queen was 
the dissolute and depraved character that he represents her 
to be, he would suffer his daughter to be in constant attend- 
ance upon her at her receptions, and permit his family to be on 
terms of the closest intimacy with this debauched relic of im- 
perialism, as he styles her. It was only a few months before 
this so-called rebellion that Minister Stevens entertained this 
degraded character at a dinner given at his residence at the 
United States legation, and according to Mr. Charles Nordhoff, 
correspondent of the New York Herald, permitted his own 
daughter to wait upon her at the table. It was only a short 
time before this that the Rev. Sereno Bishop, in the Review of 
Reviews, wrote of the Queen as follows: 

She has long had a prominent place in Honolulu society, associating from 
youth with the most cultivated ladies of the capital. She has a perfect use 
5 good English, and a good literary, and an especially good musical, educa- 

The Queen's manner is peculiarly winning, her bearing noble and becom- 
ing—the law and characteristic of Hawaiian royalty. For some years she 
has been a member of the Woman's Board of Missions and an interested 
participant in their meetings. She has long been a very active patroness of 
the large seminary for tra: g native girls and is greatly looked up to by 
teachers and pupils. 

Now, I care nothing, so far as this question is concerned, about 
the morality or immorality of the Queen. She is the custodian of 
her own morals, and her character, whatever it may be, is no justi- 
fication for the crime that wascommitted againsther. There was 
atime not long ago, when there was hardty avirtuousruler upon 
a European throne, and vice held high carnival in all the Con- 
tinental courts. Would this condition of affairs have justified 
any of our foreign ministers in entering into a conspiracy with 
a revolutionary cabal to overthrow the government to which 
they were accredited? 


UNCONTRADICTED TESTIMONY. 


There are a few of the witnesses against him whom he does 
not traduce, however, in the same manner that he has the Queen, 
and I desire from all this testimony to select two affidavits from 
this class of witnesses which bear directly upon the transaction 
in question, and which are so strong that they carry conviction 
upon the face of them. 

I read you now a few lines from the affidavit of Mr. Wunden- 
burg, whose integrity seems to be unquestioned and against 
whom no aspersion has fallen even from the venomous tongue 
of Mr. Stevens. I might say, in passing, that Mr. Wundenburg 
was tendered the position of collector of customs recently by the 
Provisional Government, and declined it. He must certainly be 
an honest man if he declines an office. Here is what he says: 

At the time the men landed the town was perfectly quiet, business hours 
were about over, and the people—men, women, and children—were in the 
streets, and nothing unusual was to be seen TET the landing of a formid- 
able armed force with gatling guns, evidently fully prepared to remain on 
shore for an indefinite length of time, as the men were supplied with double 
cartridge belts filled with ammunition, also haversacks and canteens, and 
were attended by a hospital corps, with stretchers and medical supplies. 

The curiosity of the people on the streets was aroused, and the youngest, 
more-particularly, followed the troops to see what it was all about. + + 
During all the deliberations of the committee, and. in fact, throughout the 
whole proceedings connected with plans for the moving up to the tinal is- 
sue, the basis of action was the general understanding that Minister Ste- 
venus would keep his promise to support the movement with the men from 
the Boston, and the statement is now advisedly made that without the pre- 
vious assurance of support from the American minister, and the actual pres- 
ence of the United States troops, no movement would have been attempted, 
and if attempted would have been a dismal failure, resulting in the capture 
or death of the participants in a very short time. 


I desire now to submit one more affidavit, and that isalsofrom 
another gentleman who seems to have escaped the shaftsof Mr. 
Stevens’s calumny. I read from the affidavit of Mr. John Ross, 
as follows: 


From an experience of twenty years’ residence in the Hawaiian Islands, I 
hereby state, without bias or prejudice, that there was no demonstration or 
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disturbance or threats made that there would be disturbance on the i6thday 
of January, 1893, that would call for the landing of troops even to protect 
life or property; in fact, the landing of men from the United States steamer 
Boston was so unlooked-for, that when the report came to the Hawaiian 
Hotel, where I was at the time of their landing, about 4:20 p. m., it was 
received asa canard until the battalion was seen marching past on King 
street, and came to a halt on the sidewalk east of the main entrance of the 
royal palace and facing the south. 

About 7 p. m. the battalion formed and marched eastward about three- 
fourths of a mile to the suburbs and broke ranks on the premises of J. D. 
Atherton, where it appeared they were to bivouac for the night. Next 
morning they occupied Harmony Hall, a small wooden building about 80 
feet west of the Government building. * * * The circumstance of the 
landing of the marines was generally accepted as part of the schemes of the 
revolutionist or missionary party, as understood to be arranged between 
them and Mr. Stevens and Capt. Wiltse, of the United States steamer 
Boston, as shortly before the battalion landed Messrs. Thurston, W. R. Cas- 
tle, and Henry Waterhouse were seen going to the United States legation 
and returning from there, and to the office of L. A. Thurston and W. O. 
Smith's office, the headquarters of the revolutionists. But at no time on or 
after the 16th of January was life or property in danger more than ordi- 
narily. Such is my belief and statement. 


THE PROOF THAT CONVICTS. 


But, Mr. Speaker, if everything that I have said were out of 
this case, and that which I now refer to was the only fact thatis 
in it, there would be no difficulty in arriving at the irresistible 
conclusion that the Government of Hawaii was subverted by the 
armed intervention of the United States forces, and not by any 
force or power that emanated from its subjects. 

The letters of Mr. Stevens convict him. He demonstrates 
his own guilt by his own voluntary and exuberant confessions. 
It is the evidence indelibly written by his own hand against 
himself. He was an annexationist from the time that he landed 
upon the islands, and there never was an hour of time during 
the whole of that period that he was not longing for a favor- 
able opportunity to put his policy into practical operation. 
The overthrow of the monarchy was a necessary step to accom- 
plish this purpose. À 

Look at the letter of February 8, written nearly a year before 
these troubles began. I read a brief extract from it: 

‘There are increasing indications— 

Says he— 
that the annexation sentiment is growing anong the business men, as well 
as with the less responsible of the fore: and native population of the 
islands. The present political situation is feverish, and Isee no prospect of 
its being permanently otherwise until these islands become a part of the 
American Union or a possession of Great Britain. * * * Ata future time, 
after the proposed treaty shall have been ratified, I shall deem it my official 
duty to 9 5 a more elaborate statement of facts and reasons why a new de- 
parture by the United States as to Hawaii is rapidly becoming a necessity, 
masa protectorate is impracticable, and that annexation must be the future 
remedy. 


Now, look at the letter of March 8. Every word of this letter 
must be read and not a sentiment that it contains must be lost 
sight of, because it glitters all over with a guilty intent upon 
the part of Mr. Stevens, from which his strongest advocates will 
find it utterly impossible to extricate him: 

UNITED STATES LEGATION, HONOLULU, March 8, 1892. 


Str: In view of possible contingencies in these islands, I ask for the in- 
structions of the Department of State on the following, viz: 

If the Government here should be surprised and overturned by an orderly 
and í ful revolutionary movement, largely of native Hawaiians, and a 

onal or republican government organized and proclaimed, would the 
Enitea States 5 and naval commander here be justified in respond - 
ing affirmatively to the call of the members of the removed Government to 
restore them to power or replace them in possession of the Government 
buildings; or should the United States minister and naval commander con- 
fine themselves exclusively to the preservation of American property, the 
protection of American citizens, and the prevention of anarchy? 

Should a revolutionary attempt of the character indicated be made, there 
are strong reasons to presume that it would begin with the seizure of the 
police station, with its arms and ammunition, and this accomplished, the 
royal palace and the Government building, cont: the cabinet offices 
and archives, would very soon be captured, the latter building being situates 
about one-third of a mile from the police station. In such con oled 
would it be justiflable to use the United States forces here to restore the 
Government buildings to the possession of the displaced officials? Ordinar- 
rily, in like circumstances, the rule seems to be to limit the landing and 
movement of the United States force in foreign waters and dominion ex- 
clusively to the protection or the United States legation and of the lives and 

roperty of American citizens. But as the relations of the United States to 

awali are exceptional, and in former years the United States officials here 
took somewhat exceptional action in circumstances of disorder, I desire to 
know how far the present minister and naval commander may deviate from 
establisned international rules and precedents in the contingencies indi- 
cated in the first part of this dispatch. 

I have information which I deem reliable that there is an organized revo- 
lutionary party on the islands, ery ooh largely of native Hawaiians and a 
considerable number of whites and half whites, led chiefly by individuals of 
the latter two classes. This party is hostile to the n and to her chief 
confidants, especially 2 ai to the co to the throne of the half Eng- 
lish heir apparent, now be educated in England, and means to gain its 
object either by forcing the Queen to select her cabinet from its own mem- 
bers, or else to overthrow the monarchy and establish a republic with the 
ultimate view of annexation to the United States of the whole islands. A 

rtion of this party mean only the former, and the other portion intend the 

atter. Failing to accomplish the former, the most of the party would seek 
the latter alternative. 

I have little doubt the revolutionary attempt would have been made ere 
this but for the presence here of the United States ship of war. I still in- 
clina to the opinion that the revolutionary attempt will not be made so long 
as there is a United States force in the harbor of Honolulu, but it would be 
rask to assume or assert this positively. Therefore I deem it my official 
duty to ask for instructions in view of possible contingencies. 


Imay add that the annexation sentiment is increasing, quite as much 
among the white residents and native Hawaiians and other workingmen 
who own no sugar stock, as with the sugar planters, 


Lam, sir, etc., 
JOHN L. STEVENS, 


Now, add to this letter of November 20, 1892. A very brief 
extract from this letter will suffice: 

An intelligent and impartial examination— 

Says he— 


of the facts can hardly fail to lead to the conclusion that the relations and 
poney of the United States towards Hawaii will soon demand some change, 
f not the adoption of decisive measures, with the aim to secure American 
interests and future supremacy by encouraging Hawaiian development and 
aiding to promote responsible government in these islands, * + Ican 
not refrain from expressing the opinion with emphasis that the golden hour 
is near at hand. 
You will observe that the golden hour” was only about two 
months off from the time that this letter was written. 


A KINGDOM FOR A MARITIME PRIZE. 


One word more from Mr. Stevens, and I have finished with 
him. I read adine from his own defense, published by him in 
answer to the charges that were made against him upon his re- 
turn to this country. This is the language that he uses: 

This strange turning back on an American policy of more than half a cen- 
tury; this wanton oe of the opportunity to assume jurisdiction and 
ownership of a territo: and maritime prize with aclean title and without 
the cost of a single life is justly causing profound indignation among the 
American people. 

A maritime prize! Whoever heard of such a proposition as 
this? We have heard of an English king who, at the battle of 
Bosworth Field, was anxious to exchange his kingdom for a 
horse, but never upon the pages either of fact or fiction have we 
ever heard of a kingdom for a maritime prize. 

We have heard of captures and reprisals in times of war, and 
of condemnations in courts of admiralty, but who has ever had 
the effrontery to make the suggestion that a Government like 
this should take and capture another government, independent 
though feeble, and bring it before a tribunal of sixty millions of 
its people, and condemn and confiscate it as a maritime prize? 


THE MISSING LETTERS OF MR, BLAINE. 


There is one more fact, without which this discussion would 
be entirely incomplete. Irefer to the missing letters of Mr. 
Blaine. Where are those letters? Does anyone in possession of 
his reason suppose that there was no correspondence between 
Mr. Blaine and Mr. Stevens upon this subject? Has anyone the 
temerity to assert that the letter which I have just read in full 
calling for instructions from Mr. Blaine, remained unanswered? 
The strongest presumption can ernie be drawn in the absence 
o important testimony that it is in the power of parties to pro- 

uce. 

The correspondence between Mr. Stevens and Mr. Blaine 
must necessarily have been a private correspondence, because it 
is not disclosed by the records of the State Department. Mr. 
Blaine was an ardent annexationist. His policy was a policy 
of aggression and colonization. Mr. Stevens was the represent- 
ative of his policy upon these islands. Months before he pre- 
dicted the very disturbance that took place in January and asked 
for instructions in case that it should occur. Where are the 
instructions? I call upon Mr. Stevens, honorable citizen as he 
has been represented to b2, either to produce them or to pub- 
licly proclaim that no response was ever made to this letter. 

The production of this answer would clear up the whole con- 
troversy and would satisfy the mind of the country either of 
the guilt or of the innocenceof the State Department in connec- 
tion with this entire affair. Its suppression leads me to believe— 
I wish I could believe otherwise bat the conspiracy antedated 
for some time the overt act, and that the seizure of the Gov- 
ernment and the dethronement of the Queen were the result of 
a deliberate intent and in execution of the designs and purposes 
of those whose policy was so ably and faithfully represented by 
Mr. Stevens upon these islands. - 

Mr. BLAIR. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. RAYNER. If you will give me an answer to that, yes. 

Mr. BLAIR. I ask the gentleman for his inference. The 
letter of Mr. Stevens is in evidence. It is here from the Depart- 
ment. The gentleman draws some conclusions from. the fact 
that Mr. Stevens's instructions from his superior are missing. 
Now, what does the gentleman infer those instructions to be? 

Mr. RAYNER. I would like to tell you if I had the right. I 
would like to tell you what I think the answer was. 

Several MEMBERS on the Republican side. Go on and give it. 

Mr. PICKLER. Do not make any insinuations about Mr. 
Blaine. Come right out. 

Mr. RAYNER. You want me to give my inference, or what 
I think about it. Ido not think that will affect you one way or 
the other. I will goon in my own way about it if you will let 
me. I want that letter. 
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Mr. PICKLER. Where is it? 

Mr. RAYNER. I decline to be interrupted now. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. BYNUM in the chair). The 
gentleman from Maryland is entitled to the floor. 


Mr. RAYNER. Iwantthatletter. If when that letter is pro- 
duced it is found that Mr. Blaine replied to Mr. Stevens, If such 
a state of allairs takes place you must keep your hands off and be 
impartial and do nothing except protect life and property,” I will 
waive this whole business and take back every word I have said 
if you will produce an answer of that sort. 

BOUTELLE AND THE FLAG. 

Now, our friend from Maine [Mr. BOUTELLE] has a resolution 
here inquiring by what right and upon whose authority Mr. 
Blount undertook to take down the United States flag from the 
capitol building at Honolulu. I want to know by what right, 
and by what authority, and under whose instructions was this 
flag ever placed there. Our friend, whose ability I recognize, 
and whose earnestness of purpose I admire, has gotten possession 
of the flag idea, or rather the flag idea has gotten possession of 
him. Heis with the flag like the Irishman is with the shillalah— 
whenever you see a head, hit it; whenever you see a place to 
plant the fag, run her up. [Great applause on the Republican 
side. 

112 RAYNER. Lam glad you gentlemen on the other side 
applaud something. That is the only thing I have said that you 
have applauded so far. But Lam sorry to hear youapplaud; that 
doctrine is a very bad one. 


Mr. BOUTELLE. Weapplaud putting the flag up. You can 
applaud hauling it down. {Renewed applause on the Repub- 
licxn side.] 


Mr. RAYNER. I will applaud taking the flag down anywhere 
it hes been raised under circumstances like those under which 
it was raised there. I will come to that question of the flag 
later. 

He has notstopped talking about the flag for twenty-five years; 
in his thoughts by day, in his dreams by night; in sunshineand 
in storm he has carried the flag, Until I have long ago come to 
the conclusion that the only way to solve the question as to 
whether there is an open sea in the frigid zone is for the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to give BOUTELLE the flag, start him upon 
an expedition, let him go all alone, and I will guarantee that 
before the end of this century the nations of the earth will be- 
hold BOUTELLE of Maine standing erect upon the summit of the 
North Pole waving the Stars and Stripes in majestic solitude amid 
the frozen recesses of the Arctic zone. [Great laughter and ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. BOUTELLE. He will never be found obeying an order 
to haul the flag down. 

APPOINTMENT OF COMMISSIONER BLOUNT. 

Mr. RAYNER. One word more, before-I come to the second 
brench of this discussion. Great stress has been laid upon the 
alleged informality of Mr. Blount’s appointment. Why was not 
his appointment questioned when it was made? Why have hun- 
dreds of precedents in similar cases, from the time of Washing- 
ton down, been completely ignored, and this whole case argued 
as if this appointment stood isolated and alone upon the pages 
of our political history? He was not an ambassador or a public 
minister under the Constitution; he was an agent appointed for 
a specific yl ace and when the purpose was accomplished there 
was anend of the agency. The retords of the State Depart- 
ment abound with similar cases. Democratic and Republican 
Presidents have over and over again in the same sort of emer- 
pennies adopted the same sort of means for the purpose of arriv- 

g at proper policies and conclusions. 

In the year 1818 the right of the President to appoint special 
commissioners to the South American States was questioned by 
Mr. Clay when the diplomatic appropriation bill came up in the 
House of Representatives. The objection was met by placing 
the appropriation under the head of incidental e . Since 
then, if you except the differences of opinion that arose in the 
Senate committee when the treaty with Great Britain was un- 
der consideration, the right of the President to appoint special 
commissioners to take testimony and report the result of their 
investigations has never been questioned or denied, and so far 
as his power over the naval or mili forces of the Govern- 
ment was concerned. no fair construction that can be placed 
upon the correspondence of the State Department will extend 
that power beyond the right to protect the life and property of 
American citizens. é 

THE DE FACTO GOVERNMENT. 

But there is another charge that has been trumpeted around 
to mislead those who have not the time or the means of investi- 

ting this matter, and who ponon the unfortunate faculty of 

lieving the truth of everything that is uttered in these Halls. 


It is said that when Mr. Willis was sent as an ambassador to the 


Provisional Government we were bound by that act, and that he 
had no right to oppose in any way the government to which he 
was accredited or to question its authority. We are told that 
the Provisional Government is a de facto government, and that 
we must 8 ese it as a matter of right. I shall presently sat- 
isfy you that I am in favor of recognizing this de facto govern- 
ment, but surely not for any of the reasons that have been given 
by our opponents. ‘ 

My friends upon the other side, you are begging the whole 
question, because our contention isthatthis defacto government 
is the government that Mr. Stevens wrongfully and criminally 
set up in these islands, and thatthe principle of international law 
that compels us to recognize a government that is in possession 
and authority does not epply to a case where the government 
has been wrongfully put into possession and authority by the un- 
lawful acts of our representatives. Give me a precedent where 
it was ever held that where an officer of a government, without 
the sanction of law, forcibly subverts the government to which 
he has been accredited, that his own government can not undo 
his wrong and is utterly powerless to restore the ruler whom he 
has de Give me an case in all history, in all the ne- 
gotiations of the State Department where such a principle was 
ever acted upon or asserted. 

Take the case of Texas, of the French Republic, of the revolu- 
tion in Greece, of the Hungarian revolt, of the Spanish Repub- 
lics in South America; examine the opinions of our Secretaries 
of State, of Webster and Clay and Van Buren and Livingston 
and Clayton and Buchanan and Seward and of Blaine, In all 
their voluminous correspondence with our ministers to those 
countries, and tell me if they ever announced such a doctrine as 
this: that we must at all events shits ie every government 
that is de facto in power, regardless of the fact as to whether 
our representatives without authority from Congress were in- 
strumental in placing it in power. When Mr. Buchanan in 
1848 declared that, In its intercourse with foreign nations, 
the Government of the United States has, from its origin, always 
recognized de facto governments,” and when Mr. Clayton in 1849 
said that We as a nation have ever been ready and willing to 
recognize any government de facto which appeared capable of 
maintaining its power,” they were dealing with cases in which 
our ministers were not parties, without law and without author- 
ity, to the disruption of an existing government. 

I am willing, upon this question, to frankly and fully admit 
that, if Mr. Stevens was innocent, or if he had the right to do 
what he did, if he was not party to the conspiracy that overthrew 
the Government of Hawaii, if he had no connection or participa- 
tion in this act, that then Mr. Willis had no right to attempt to 
restore the Queen, or to call upon the Provisional Government to 
surrender, but if on the other hand Mr. Stevens, without right. 
without any poser in the premises, placed himself at the head 
and front of this whole movement, as I believe he did, and that 
it was his-individual act, beyond the power of his agency, and 
not within the e t ol any functions that were delegated to him, 
then we had a right, a perfect right, while recognizing the de 
fucto government, to plainly indicate to it that, having been 
brought into existence and power through an unlawful act of our 
representative, we intended to withdraw our support from it, and 
demand, as the President did demand, that restoration should 
be made, and that the affairs of government should be placed in 
the same condition that they were in before Mr. Stevens inter- 
vened to radically change them. 


THE SURRENDER WAS TO THE UNITED STATES. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I have concluded the first proposition that 
I started out to maintain, and I have given but the smallest 
fraction of proof in its support, and I ieve that no impartial 
jury or tribunal could hesitate about the verdict. Whatever 
opinions may be entertained upon other matters in connection 
with this controversy, one thing is sure, beyond all doubt or 
cavil, and that is that the monarchy of Hawaii represented by 
the Queen surrendered its government, not to a revolutionary 
party, not to a party that had behind it the suffrages of the peo- 
ple, not to a committee of safety who had no armed force to sus- 
tain its pretensions, but to the forces of the United States 
which were irresistible so far as she was concerned, which could 
have shattered her palace and her atin olds into fragments 
upon the slightest provocation, and which, by anact of usurpa- 
tion without a parallel in the history of recent times, were 
landed upon her soil, not to protect life and property, that were 
never in danger, but to intimidate and terrify her into sub- 
mission, so that an American minister, who should have been 
her guest and friend under the law of nations, might, before re- 
tirement into obscurity, gratify the cherished ambition of his 
life and bring these islands into bondage and subjection as a 
maritime prize, and this island queen a pleading captive in his 
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THE ACTION OF THE PRESIDENT. 


Let me come to the second branch of this discussion. What 
shall we do now? Nothing, Mr. Speaker, absolutely nothing. 
Applause.] A great wrong has been committed; a crime has 
n perpetrated that can not be justified before the nations of 
the world. The President, in the exercise of his power and au- 
thority, has offered to redress this wrong. Itwas his duty todo 
this. If he was right in the premises, then he was right in the 
conclusion; and such will be the intelligent verdict of his coun- 
trymen. He could not have stood by with folded hands and 
sanctioned by his silence the concealment of this iniquity. 

Tt was a grave and delicate queation to deal with, and he has 
treated it with the unflinching integrity and courage that have 
characteri:ed all of his official acts. He has assumed the whole 
of the responsibility, and when his conduct is calmly considered 
he will be fully justified at the barof public opinion. If you 
once admit that our minister was at the head of this conspiracy, 
then it became the duty of the President under every dictate 
of justice to attempt to make restoration of the rights that had 
been plundered. 

Mr. NORTHWAY. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. RAYNER. What is the question? 

Mr. NORTHWAY. The question is this: If the President 
was right in what he did, why do not you say so in this resolu- 
tion, so that we can vote yes or no upon it? 

Mr. RAYNER. We have nothing to do with the character 
of the Queen or her form of government. She may be as great 
a tyrant as ever wielded the scepter of oppression; she may be 
possessed of the most savage and ferocious instincts. That is 
not the issue. The question is, Was she robbed of her inherit- 
ance; was she dethroned; was she despoiled of her kingdom 
and her crown by the infamous interference of a minister of the 
United States? If so, it was right, it was honorable in the high- 
est degree, it was in accordance with our traditions and with 
every impulse of the national conscience to make an honest and 

aceable attempt to redress the grievance which she had suf- 

ered and to restore the title of which she had been robbed. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 
NO FURTHER ATTEMPT SHOULD BE MADE TO RESTORE THE MONARCHY. 

This attempt has been made and the Provisional Government 
has refused to accede to the demand, and the President has sub- 
mitted the whole matter to Congress for our action and deter- 
mination. What is to be done? This is the practical question. 
I want to be very plain about this. So far as I am concerned, I 
would make no further effort whatever in behalf of the fallen 
sovereign of these islands. [Applause on the Republican side.] 
In my opinion she has passed into history, and I would let her 
remain there. When she refused to accept the conditions of 
amnesty that were proposed, and insisted upon exercising the 
rights of a savage, and was willing in this enlightened age to 
stain her soil with the blood of some of her best citizens, though 
she claims to have had the technical right by law to do so, she 
3 herself beyond the pale of civilization [applause on the 

ublican side]; and, however much I condemn the crime of 
which she has been the victim and detest the policy that made 
that crime possible, I would, in view of her conduct, permit her 
to depart from the scene of her former glory, and I would make 
no further effort whatever to reconstruct her throne or to re- 
store the supremacy of the monarchy that she represented. 

The Provisional Government, oligarchy as it is, must be rec- 
ognized by us as a 3 de facio, as a matter of policy if 
not as matter of right, and such recognition must continue until 
its rule is superseded by another form of government, monarchi- 
cal or republican, that the people may determine upon. Let the 

ople settle this question; we have nothing to do with the in- 
eraai affairs of these islands. I know the situation is a peculiar 
one, but I deny that beyond protection to the life and property 
of our citizens we have any right to interfere in the adjustment 
or settlement of their political destiny. We will see to it that 
no foreign power shall endanger American interests at this lo- 
cation, but we ought not, and we shall not, as I believe, so far 
as this Congress is concerned, take possession of these islands 
or assume a protectorate over them or actively concern ourselves 
in the management of their governmental affairs. 

NO ANNEXATION, 
This brings me, in conclusion, to the question of annexation. 
Who wants these islands annexed to the United States? Mr. 
Stevens did; that is absolutely sure. With trumpet tongue he 
heralded it whenever a steamer could carry a message across the 
sen. But I ask you now, what right have we under our Con- 
stitution, or under the constitution of these islands, to annex 
them without the consent of the people that are to be annexed? 
And if we had that right, do we want to exercise it? I say, 
never. So far as I am concerned, L am opposed to the whole pol- 
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icy of annexation, either of these islands or of any other islands 
or places. I believe in the doctrine of Calhoun—accretion, not 
colonization. If we once enter upon schemes of annexation 
there will be no end to them. Let us guard the territory that 
we have with jealous vigilance, and let us protect American in- 
terests wherever they are located. [Applause.] That is all that- 
the Monroe doctrine ever meant, which seems to furnish the 
basis for all these schemes of annexation. 
THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 

No sentiment that was ever officially uttered by any President 
has given rise to so much confusion and misrepresentation as 
the sentiment that is known as the Monroe doctrine. Let us 
for a moment recall what President Monroe really said, because 
we seem to have forgotten not only what he said, but the cir- 
cumstances that surrounded his utterances. This is the lan- 
guage of the Monroe doctrine, and the whole of it: 

The American continents, by the free and independent condition which 
they have assumed and maintained, are henceforth not to be considered as 
the subjects for future colonization by any European powers. 

We owe it to candor and the amicable relations existing between the 
United States and the Europe in powers to declare that we should consider 
any attempt on their part to extend theirsystem toany portion of this hemi- 
sphere as rous to our peace and safety. With existing colonies or de- 
pendencies of any European power we have not interfered and shail not in- 
terfere; but with the governments who have declared their independence 
and maintained it, and whose independence we have a t consideration 
for and on just principles acknowledge, we could not view any inte i- 
tion for the 5 of oppressing them or controlling in any manner their 
destiny by = uropean power in other light than as the manifestation 
of an unfriendly disposition toward the U; States. 

Now, we must take into consideration that when this message 
was written the United States had recognized the American 
dependencies of Spain as separate republics, and that the allied 
powers of Europe met in convention at Aix la Chapelle in 
1818, at Laybach in Styria in 1820, and at Verona in 1822, for the 
pore of depriving them of their independence. In fact, at 

erona the following desperate declaration was made a part of 
the treaty between the principal governments of Europe, Great 
Britain excepted: 

The high well vinced that th tem of te 
„ Tacompatibie wita the . 8 a as the 
maxim of the sovereignty of the people is opposed to the ciple of divine 
right, engage in the most solemn manner to employ all their means and 
unite all their efforts to put an end to the system of representative govern- 
ment, wherever it is known to exist in the states of Europe, and to prevent 
it from being introduced into those states where it is not known. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, if you examine the records of Co 
from this time down all through the debates upon the Wyckliffe 
resolution to the resolutions of Mr. Burnside in 1879, the Crapo 
resolutions in 1880, and the resolution of the Senate in reference 
to the interoceanic canals in 1886, not one single step do we 
ever find that Congress ever took extending in any manner the 
original proposition as advanced by President Monroe, which 
never for a moment under its broadest and most liberal inter- 

retation justifies any policy of annexation or colonization as has 
feon so often claimed for it by its misguided champions. 


WHAT CONSTITUES TRUE PATRIOTISM. 0 

I believe, sir, in that spirit of loyalty and of patriotism that 
cirecumscribes itself within the confines of this Republic. I do 
not believe with the late distinguished and lamented Secretary 
of State that these Pacific islands form an integral part of the 
North American continent, nor do I believe that we ought to 
enter upon the rôle of mission tries for the purpose of convert- 
ing the nations of the earth to the tenets of our political faith. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

We have a sufficient territory of our own to take care of, 
and we are prepared to defend it against the world. The com- 
bined prs of despotism can never gain a foothold upon our 
soil. far as kings and queens and thrones and crowns and all 
the emblemsand insignia of royalty are concerned, I detest their 
very names and presence, I do not believe in the natural right 
of any ruler who does not derive his authority from the people. 
I believe in the divine right of the people, and to my mind the 
humblest freeman is the equal of the greatest monarch. I hope 
to see the time when royal lines shall recede before the advance 
of representative government, and when every monarchy on 
earth will make way for republican institutions. 

Not only this, but every circumstance advises me of the fact 
that the hour is fast n when the figure of despotism 
shall not cross beyond the shadow of the rising sun, and in its 
place the spirit of liberty shall enter into every darkened cor- 
ner of the globe where the slave is struggling to be free. Our 
flag will always float in triumph beside the flag of any republio, 
and 1 inroad of the people against their oppressors will al- 
ways be hailed by us with joy and acclamation; but I tell you, 
Mr. Speaker, that as deeply as I love my country, with all the 
consecrated devotion that I would Jay upon her altars, with a 
fervid reverence for her flag wherever its colors greet the eye, 
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I would rather see that flag lowered and trampled upon than 
raised as a pirate’s ensign and placed in the hands of every buc- 
caneering demagogue to use, not as an emblem of honor, but as 
an instrument of terror and oppression to the helpless and en- 
feebled races of mankind 1 applause.] 

Mr. BLAIR was recognized. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Mr. Speaker, before the 
gentleman proceeds I ask unanimous consent that he have ten 
or fifteen utes additional time if he desires. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. BLAIR. r. Speaker, I do not anticipate that I shall oc- 
cupy even the hour to which I am entitled under the rule, but I 
am obliged to my colleague for asking the courtesy of further 
time, and to the House for granting it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Are the members of the commit- 
tee asking for extra time, Mr. Speaker? 

Mr. BLAIR. Iam not asking for extra time, but the House 
has granted me some additional time, which I trust I shall not 
have occasion to use. 

The SPEAKER. The House will come to order. The gen- 
tleman from New Hampshire [Mr. BLAIR] will proceed. 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. Speaker, thisquestion isso large and presents 
itself with so many elements of the greatest national importance, 
intermixed with feelings of great party virulence and, as I be- 
lieve, of individual animosity, if the true secret of this entire 
transaction can be reached, that it is exceedingly difficult for us 
to discuss it, or for adeliberative body so to act as in the final con- 
clusion to embody the highest results of right action and of 
patriotism. 

The first action of the House should be to recommit these reso- 
lutions with instructions to investigate and to hear before trial 
and conviction. 

The majority of the committee, as it has seemed to me, and I 
think I may say, to the other members of the minority, have 
from the beginning exhibited an anxiety to avoid a develop- 
ment of the truth in this matter. After months of opportunity 
to ascertain the fact they have come to us with a resolution 
which is an indictment and a conviction; an indictment of an 
American citizen for a very high crime, an indictment not of 
that American citizen alone, but of a great Administration which 
has controlled the affairs of this country, and whose agent he 
was in whatsoever he did. They have given tous, in supportof 
their finding, a brief report by the committee, which contains 
no evidence whatever to sustain the indictment or the resolu- 
tion; a message of the President of the United States, one of the 
most deeply interested parties upon either side of the question, 
and a report of his Commissioner Paramount, Mr. Blount, ap- 
pointed by him in violation of law, and commissioned to make a 
report upon which the Executive might base his predetermined 
action. 

The evidence upon which his eee was taken gen- 
erally in secret, to the exclusion of a larger part of the most im- 
portant witnesses who should have been examined; witnesses in 
themselves constituting in a large part of the affairs which are 
in question were not called upon atall, and were not heard in the 
case in anyway whatever. that we have an ez parte finding in 
support of one of the ie partiesin this great controversy; 
and this committee of the House, the majority of the Commit- 
tee upon Foreign Affairs, representing the whole country, as it 
should, in its action, reduces its report to an indictment of Mr. 
Stevens and the Administration of which he was the agent sim- 
ply on this sort of evidence, if it be evidence. £ 

ce it is said that the minority have been lacking in due dili- 
gence in this matter. It was not the business of the minority to 
seek a defense. It was the business of the majority in making 
this charge against the Administration that had passed into 
history and against its representative to have produced legiti- 
mate proof 

AFTER FULL AND FAIR INVESTIGATION 
ere it asked the House to adopt the resolution before us. They 
have not done this, Mr. Speaker. So that, in the forum of justice 
as well as the forum of technical law, the majority of this com- 
ae is in no condition whatever to ask a final verdict of the 
ouss, & 

There has been no investigation in relation to acharge which 
to those concerned is more important than life; and weare called 
upon, in violation of every principle of law, of justice, and of 
honor, toconvicta man of high crimes and misdemeanors without 
evidence, upon hearsay testimony, of an e parte nature, and ani- 
mated, as we have good reason to believe, by motives which are 
calculated to cast great discredit upon whatever those parties 
may state to us. 

ow, what is this resolution? And upon this point I perhaps 
ought to say, before I pass away from it, that when original ac- 
tion was sought in the committee the minority asked delay for 
the purpose of investigation. It was refused. The proposition 


to investigate was voted down; and the original report on this 
resolution, as stated by the chairman in his address to us yester- 
day, is substantially the original resolution that was reported to 
the House in spite of the protest of the minority, who demanded 
an investigation, a full and impartial investigation into all of 
these questions of fact. 

The other body in this Capitol pursued a different course. It 
is not to be supposed that the friends of this Administration 
in the Senate are any less anxious than in this body to shield it 
from going into the forum of ö and discredited. 
But they, at least, in a sense of judicial fairness, proceeded by 
way of an investigation which has proceeded from time to time 
for more than a month; and if we can judge anything whatever 
from what we learn of the testimony, it being a secret investi- 

tion, which appears in the press from-time to time and finds 
its way on the record, the result of it will be the establishment 
of an entirely different state of facts than those necessary for 
the support of this resolution. 

Now, it may be said, Mr. Speaker, that this is a matter of com- 
paratively trifling importance; that we are at liberty to go to 
the people with the resolution in this state and to secure its 
adoption by the mere force of a majority, and because we have 
the necessary numbers to strike down justice. But there will 
be an appeal to the people at large. You may pass this resolu- 
tion, but if you adopt this resolution under these circumstances, 
you are simply ordaining 

YOUR OWN STATUS AS ONE OF INFAMY IN HISTORY. 
I can not believe that when the House understands the real con- 
dition of this case that there is one particle of danger that it 
will pass this resolution until we have made an investigation - 
into the questions of fact. Why, what is the first resolution? 
That it is the sense of this House that the action of the United States 


minister in employing United States naval forces and illegally aiding in 
overthrowin; e constitutional 1 of the Hawaiian Islands in 
January, 1893, and in setting up in its place a Provisional Government not 


republican in form, and in opposition to the will of the majority of the 
ple, was contrary to the tions of our Republic and the spirit of our = 
stitution, and should be and is condemned. 

Most certainly, if this is all true, it is contrary to the traditions 
of the Republic, and ought to be and will be condemned; but 
who knows whether the minister of the United States did em- 
ploy the naval forces of our country to illegally aid in the over- 
throw of a constitutional government in the Hawaiian Islands in 
January, 1893, and set up in its place a provisional government 
not republican in itsform? What is the evidence of it? And 
is the House in possession of anything to prove this strong in- 
dictment against a public officer? There is nothing before us 
entitled to consideration as evidence to convicta man of acrime. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the whole case in the resolution . 
to be aimed at a certain public officer. The majority and the 
President undertake to make an individual public officer, asub- 
ordinate, responsible for all this matter. But what are the facts? 
Can we thus close the avenues of history? 

Reflect for a moment, Mr. Speaker. Mr. Stevens was our min- 
ister plenipotent tothe Hawaiian Islands; he was in constant 
communication with his Government, and in sympathy, un- 
doubtedly, with the Government; understood the views of the 
Government from the beginning; and almost the first letter that 
he wrote in his official correspondence with his Government, 
itis charged with a strong feeling in reference to the matter 
o$ the annexation of those islands, sympathizing therewith, and 
expressing, I might also say, the almost unanimous sentiment of 
the whole American people. 

It is said by the gentleman who has just closed that if we 
could only find the reply to one of Mr. Stevens's dispatches or let- 
ters in which he asks for instructions as to what he may do in 
view of the swift-coming events of the future, which even then 
were apparently determined upon and patent in the decrees of 
fate—the letter in which he inquires whether under peculiar cir- 
cumstances and relations which we entertained to those islands 
therecould be any modification of the ordinary action of a minis- 
ter abroad in his dealings with a foreign country—the answer to 
which letter is not found, but which letter came to the knowledge 
of the Government, whose agent Mr. Stevens was, for it was ad- 
dressed to the premier whose sentiments on this and all other 
questions of importance were known to be complete in har- 
mony with those of his chief—a letter in which knowledge was 
brought to our Government of the coming emergency, and in- 
structions. if given, are not found or produced—the gentleman 
says that if those instructions were produced, they might greatly 
aid in the decision of this question. 

But suppose those instructions were produced. What must 
they of necessity have been? The conduct of the minister shows 
that he received: no instructions contrary to the action which de- 
veloped in subsequent events. It is not to be presumed that he 
would have disobeyed explicitinstructions; thereforeif any such 
letter of instructions was ever written and could be found, the 
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only inference that could be drawn by any attempted argument 

on the subject must be that 

IT WOULD FIX IRREVOCABLY UPON THAT ADMINISTRATION THE RESPONSI- 
BILITY 

for whatever Mr. Stevens did. 

Further, Mr, Speaker, after the surrender, after the estab- 
lishment of the Provisional Government, after the commissioner 
eame to Washington to seek to carry through the scheme of 
annexation, after the recognition of the Provisional Govern- 
ment by our own, ratifying the action of the minister if he was 
wrong and assuming the responsibility if he had committed an 
error, so that it became an act of the nation at large through its 
accredited Administration—after all that—after the Administra- 
tion was put in possession of the protest of the Queen, Liliuo- 
kalani—after that protest was in the possession of the Govern- 
ment, after the representative of the Queen had appeared be- 
fore the Administration and had been heard—after the Queen 
had written, not alone her letter to Mr. Cleveland of the 31st of 
January, but also a personal letter to President Harrison—after 
all these circumstances, and others which had made the Admin- 
istration as well awareof every fact that had occurred as was Mr. 
Stevens or anybody on the island—the Administration ratified it 

> all and entered into an agreement for annexation—complete an- 
nexation so far as the executive administration was concerned, 
and the Senate approving, so far as we can understand from con- 
temporaneous newspaper history, at least the Senate so far as 
the party representing the Administration is concerned, concur- 
ring in the ratification of the treaty of annexation. 

Consider further that the chairman of the committee yester- 
day on this floor in reply to my question charged the responsi- 
bility upon the Republican Administration, where it belongs. 
Here is the RECORD: 

Mr. BLAIR. I wish to ask the gentleman a question right there. He reads 
these letters written by Mr. Stevens to his own Government long anterior 
to the Hawaiian revolution 

Mr. McOREARY of Kentucky. One is dated the 19th day of November, 
1892—only two months before. 

Mr. BLAIR. One was still earlier—a year before. The gentleman reads 
these letters to show that Mr. Stevens was plotting this revolution. Iwould 
hike to ask him whether these letters of Mr. Stevens to his own Government 
must be Ponpa as notice to the Government of the “piots” in which he 
Was e 

Mr. REARY of Kentucky. Yes, sir. The letters of Mr. Stevens must 
have been notice to the Government of the United States of the plots in 
which he was engaged; and lam amazed that President Harrison and bis 
Secretary of State should have approved of the annexation treaty. 

Mr. BLAIR. I am very much obliged to the gentleman for the statement he 
cya just made. It puts the issue where it beiongs—with the Administra- 
tion, 

Mr. McCrzary of Kentucky. [want to put it there. 


Mr. BLAIR. Then Lask the gentleman why in the world he does not cen- 
sure the previous Administration rather than its comparatively innocent 


agent. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, under these circumstances, even if there 
had been an investigation, so that evidence was before us in 
proper form, I ask you, I ask any member of this House, or any 
citizen of this country, what reason there is to charge upon Mr. 
Stevens any spoin responsibility for anything which he did, * 

Mr. PICKLER. As the gentleman isa member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs 1 wish to ask him whether there was 
before his committee any resolution for any investigation of the 
acts of Mr. Stevens until after the resolution of the gentleman 
from Maine with reference to the action pf the present Admin- 
istration was sent to that committee? 

Mr. BLAIR. I do not remember the exact date when the 
resolution of the gentleman from Maine was introduced 

Mr. PICKLER. It was this session. 

Mr. BLAIR. But when the majority of the committee voted 
upon the question in reporting the resolution, which was first 
reported by that committee, I, as a member of the committee, 
strongly opposed any action until after there had been an inves- 
tigation; the records of the committee will show that to be so, 
and that the minority was united in demanding an investigation, 
and the same day the report was made I undertook to introduce 
here and have action upon a resolution, of which I have here a 
copy and which is on file with the committee. 

But the consideration of that resolution was objected to; and 
there has been no investigation. It is well understood there 
could be no investigation. 

THE MAJORITY OF THE COMMITTEE WAS OPPOSED TO INVESTIGAFION, 
voted against investigation, and it is thus the matter appears 
of record; and this resolution which I have now in my hand is 
pending before the committee to-day. 

I think it would be very appropriate that before the dispo- 
sition of this subject by the House, 

THIS WHOLE MATTER SHOULD BE RECOMMITTED WITH INSTRUCTIONS 
from the House to investigate it, investigate it thoroughly, as is 
being done in the Senate, so that we may have some reasonable 
ground for action and be able to justify ourselves in history for 
the course we may take. 
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Now, in this resolution, in order to indicate the absolute ne- 
cessity of an investigation, if we are to do what is right, I set 
out the assertions of Mr. Harrison, then President of the United 
States, and the contradictions of his assertions with reference 
to this matter made by President Cleveland in his messages to 
Congress; so, contrasting the statements of the Secretaries of 
State, I have inserted the statements of Capt. Wiltse, the naval 
officer concerned; so that a direct collision between the Admin- 
istrations and the officers of these separate Administrations in 
their assertions as to questions of fact is apparent upon the rec- 
ord of the committee, and should be upon the records of the 
House. It is, sir, 


A QUESTION OF VERACITY 
between the highest officials of the two Administrations and noth- 
ing can prevent its being so treated in history. 
Those . are of the utmost importance. They can not 
be settled without investigation. There is no evidence before 


the committee upon which you would hang a dog; not one par- - 


ticle of evidence upon which any shyster before a justice of the 
peace would risk his reputation in asking for a judgment of the 
court. 
I will have this resolution printed with my remarks, 
[Fifty-third Congress, Second Session.] 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
In the House of Representatives, December 21. 1898. 


Mr. BLAIR submitted the following; which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs: 

Whereas, on the 15th day of February, 1893, Benjamin Harrison, then Pres- 
ident of the United States, in a solemn message to the Senate, transmitted 
a treaty of annexation concluded on the 14th day of the same month between 
the United States and the Provisional Government of the Hawaiian Islands, 
with a view toits ratification, in which message, referring to the revolution 
in the government of said islands, which was accomplished on the 17th day 
of January, 1893, he declared that— 

The overthrow of the monarchy was not in any eer eee by this 
Government, but had its origin in what seems to have beena reactionary 
and revolutionary policy on the part of Queen Liliuokalani, which put in 
serious peril, not only the larger and preponderating interests of the United 
States in the islands, but all foreign interests, and, indeed, the decent ad- 
ministration of civil affairs and the poros of the islands,” and on the same 
date, to wit, February 15, 1893, the Hon. John W. Foster, then Secre 
of State, in an oficial letter to the President, accompanying said treaty 
transmitted to the Senate therewith by the President, declares that— 

“Tne change of government in the Hawaiian Islands thus chronicled 
was entirely unexpected so far as this Government was concerned,” and 
“that the c e was, in fact, abrupt and unlooked for by the United States 
minister or the naval commander;” and further. There is not the slight- 
est indication at any time prior to such formal recognition” (which was 
after the Provisional Government had obtained full de facto control) in full 
accord with the long-established rule and invariable precedents of this Gov- 
ernment, did the United States minister take any part in promoting the 
changeeither by intimida! the or by giving assurances of supportto 
the organizers of the Provisional Government;" and further, the Hon. John 
L. Stevens, then minister of the United States to said Hawaiian Islands, in an 
official letter to the Secretary of State, dated January 18, 1893, and transmitted 
by the President in his said message to the Senate, stated that Capt. Wiltse 
(then commander of the United States forces in said islands) “has exercised 
3 and great firmness, While he and the undersigned" (referring to 

mself, the said Stevens,) have recognized only accomplished facts, and 
have not allowed the use of the United States force for any but the most 
conservative reasons;“ and again in an official letter to the Secre! of 
State, dated February 1, 1893. also transmitted by the President to the Sen- 
ate with said treaty, declared that the monarchy died by its own hand.” 

And whereas Grover Cleveland, now President of the United States, in his 
message to both Houses of Congress, dated December 18, 1893, referring to 
the same transactions, declares: 

I believe that a candid and thorough examination of the facts will force 
the conviction that the Provisional Government owes its existence to an 
armed invasion of the United States; and also that The lawful Govern- 
ment of Hawaii was overthrown without the drawing of a sword or the fi 
of a shot, by a process every step of which it may be safely asserted is di- 
rectly traceable to and dependent upon the agency of the United States, act- 
ing through its diplomatic and naval representatives; and further that 
having withdrawn said treaty of annexation from the consideration of the 
Senate; and “Believing that the United States could not, under the circum- 
stances disclosed, annex theislands without justly incurring the imputation 
of acquiring them by unjustifiable methods, I shall not again submit the 
treaty of annexation to the Senate for its consideration; and 

Whereas, in consequence of the premises, the prudence, veracity, and 11 
conduct of high officials of the Government are called in question, and the 
honor and welfare of the people of the United States require that the whole 
9 be thoroughly investigated and the truth made known: 

erefore, 

Be it resolved, That the Committee on Foreign Affairs be instructed to in- 

uire fully into the circumstances of the late revolution in the Government of 
the Haw: Islands, and the connection of our Government and its officials 
therewith and with the political affairs of said islands from the inception of 
the revolution until the present time, and particularly with the charges of 
the President above recited as to whether they be true or untrue, and whether 
there have been indiscretion, 9 gant, or unjust accusation of 
others on the part of any of the officials of the United States in the premises, 
and if so, that the people may be informed thereof and the bere ieee 
fixed where it belongs; and to this end the committea is authorized to sen 
for persons and papers and to administer oaths to witnesses. 

If it be found necessary, in the judgment of the committee, to take testi- 
mony or otherwise to investigate on the Hawaiian Islands, application shall 
be made to the House for leave so to do, in order that suitable arrange- 
ments may be made for such investigation, with the consent of the Goy- 
ernment of that nation; and full report shall be made to the House with all 
reasonable dispatcn. 

Attest: 

JAMES KERR, Clerk, 
By T. O. TOWLES, Chief Clerk. 

I desire also that the House should note the protest of Mr. 
Stevens, the man whom the majority report would defame un- 
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heard against the so-called evidence in the report oſ Mr. Blount. 
I find upon the records of the Senate, page 181, of this session, 
the following statement by Mr. Stevens 

IMPEACHING THE FAIRNESS AND RELIABILITY OF 
that report and the methods pursued by its author in its prepa- 
ration: : 

Iam fully aware that I have made this paper too lengthy. I regret to tax 
the public patience with words of mins. 22 all just expec Thave 
been forced to the anomalous, the un-American, and most unfair 
course of Blount and associates against my official conduct. my honor, and 
all chat a public man holds dear. This extraordinary assault on the Amert- 
can colony in Hawaii, antagonizing the American Christian civilization 
there established at the cost of the lives and labors of noble American men and 
women, this strange turning back on an American policy of more than half 
acentury, this wanton disregard of the opportunity to assume jurisdiction 
and ownership of a territorial and maritime prize, with a clean title and 
without the cost of a single life, is justly causing profound indi, tion 
among the American people. These strange and unpatriotic ings in 
the presence of our national rivals are making a most shameful page of Amer- 
ican history, which our future, ifnot our statesmen and generation 
will repudiate and blot out by wise and effective measures. 


JOHN L. STEVENS. 
AUGUSTA, ME., November 29, 1893. 


Mr. Speaker, as was stated by the gentleman who has pre- 
ceded me, this is a matter which is so large that it is very dif- 
ficult to handle in a brief period of time, and therefore in the 
short time allowed for discussion, when there are so many who 
have studied this case undoubtedly much more thoroughly than 
I have myself, who have a right to speak upon it, I feel under 
the nece-sity of condensing my remarks. 

Before I proceed I will pass over a few of the points made b 
the gentleman who prece me Mr. RAYNER], and of which 
made note as he passed along. He opened his remarks with an 
illustration to show the incongruity or the illegality of our posi- 
tion; which is that the whole matter is concluded by the recog- 
nition of the Provisional 88 both these Administra- 
tions, and that the existing status of Hawaii as an independent 
nation is a reply to any assertion of international right on our 
part to interfere with the existing Governmentin Hawaii on ac- 
count of the circumstances of its origin. 

He says that because there was a great wrong, as he assumes, 
in the action of one of the officers of the United States, for which 
he claims that the United States themselves subsequently became 
responsible; because there was wrong in the original action, there- 
fore, no matter what long series of events and periods of time 
may have intervened, it is right that we should rectify that 
wrong. The position of this side of the Chamber is directly the 
con We ved that, under the principles of international 
law, it is impossible to interfere with 


THE EXISTING STATUS OF THE HAWAIIAN NATION 


without violating the general principle of non-intervention. 

To sustain his position he raises this supposition: Suppose that 
in Brazil Mr. Thompson, our minister to that country, should 
now enterintoa tion or a conspiracy with De Gama or Mello, 
and that between them they should succeed in overturning the 
present republican government of thatcountry and establishing 
some other, would this country have no power to interfere? he 
asks; and he calls that case analogous to the one now before us. 

But, Mr. Speaker, in order to make hisillustration analogous 
to the case we have before us, he should have gone farther and 
supposed that the action of the minister had been reported to 
his government; that his government had carefully considered 
it; that in the full light and knowledge of all that had been 
done, had ratified it, and had recognized the new government; 
and that a succeeding Administration, passing upon the whole, 
had still recognized the new government, and had established 
treaty and international relations with that same government. 
Under those circumstances, let me ask him whether the United 

States still recognizing the new government, would have a right 
to interfere with the supposed existingstatusin Brazil. Yetthe 
principle which he advances would lead him to that conclusion; 
otherwise his illustration is utterly void. 

He says that we on this side decline to discuss the Stevens 
question. We have notdeclined to discuss the Stevens question 
except for the reason that there has been no 1 Sader ae as- 
certain the facts. The facts are not before the House. Yet we 
do discuss the Stevens question voon the conditions existing be- 
fore the House, however unjust that we be called upon to do so, 
and we claim that with us should be the verdict of the House. 

Now, with reference to Mr. Stevens, it is of course under- 
stood that 


HE WAS AN ANNEXATIONIST. 


We all know that. Most of the people of the United States know 
that; but it does not follow that because he represented the 
general sentiment of his country he was, therefore, disqualified 
to represent that country as minister to Hawaii. 

On the contrary, if he confined himself within the true and 
legitimate rules of his station and of his ministry, he was all the 
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better e eaaa of his country, because his sentiments were 
in accord with hers, and it was right that he should take note of 
the existing sentiment, that he should report it to his country 

and that, so far as he and his country could do it, the current of 
events should be so fashioned as to incline to the result of an- 
nexation if that were the general sentiment of the country itself. 
He did but his duty in that regard, and no one can accuse him of 
crime or censure him in this forum for conduct of that kind. 

Then the gentleman asks why this revolution was prosecuted 
after the Queen had given her answer. Now, everybody knows 
very well that the answer which the Queen gave, that she would 
continue to rule, if she did rule, under the constitution, and that 
she would make no changes except as they were justitied: by the 
constitution, wes an auswer given under duress: that it was 
given to be broken at the first opportunity, and only given in 
order by treachery to create that opportunity. 

Even at the time of the revolution of 1887, the Queen was 
more inflamed and outraged in her feelings by that revolution, 
which gave control to the foreign element and to free institu- 
tions in Hawaii, she complained more and she was more of an 
obstacle to the success of the revolution than was the King him- 
self. And all the way down she has demonstrated that she was 
5 of the most masculine qualities and retrogressive ten- 

encies. She held to her purpose all through those years. She 
treasured her hate against those who had been the means of ac- 
complishing the revolution all the way down, and in 1893, taking 
advantage of all the circumstances concurring to that end, she 
undertook to accomplish a revolution which would have carried 
every back to the status of paganism, and would have re- 
duced her fair dominions to the condition of cannibal islands once 


more. 

Finding that she had gone too far, and that the forces that 
were against her, which made the counter revolution, had ac- 
complished a real revolution, and were in ssion of the actual 
Government of the island, she then decided to yield; but she 
sent to her pepe an apology for her failure to accomplish the 
revolution as she undertook it—she said to her people that she 
did so under compulsion, and that she would give them their con- 
stitution in a very short time. Then under this pressure she 
goes to those who represent this real, accomplished revolution, 
and she says to the minister that she will govern hereafter in 
accordance with the constitution, and make no changes unless 
in accordance with the constitution. We admit that she said 
that to the minister of the United States as well as to the new 
Government of Hawaii. 

Now, the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. RAYNER] puts his 
whole case on what occurred at this particular time. He has 
found a paper which it seems got into the possession of Mr. Blount, 
and on this paper, in which this woman said that she would ac- 
complish changes in the constitution in accordance with the 
provisions of the constitution, the gentleman finds indorsed on 
the back the word declined,” and we are to suppose that that 
indorsement is by the American minister. he gentleman 
from Maryland says that that one word ‘‘declined ” is the turn- 
ing point of this entire case. The gentleman says he is willing 
to fasten his whole argument upon the inference that is to be 
drawn from the fact that the American minister writes upon 


this paper 
THE WORD “ DECLINED.” 


Now, was this American minister the revolution? And what 
was the paper itself? Simply a statement with regard to the 
manner in which she was legally to govern hereafter. But what 
did she desire of the American minister? She desired that he 


should not land the troops. The citizens had asked him toland - 


the troo He was himself cognizant of the dangerous condi- 
tion ot affairs. He knew thatthe mothers, as the testimony taken 
by Mr. Blount shows, had been to the schools in the city that 
morning and withdrawn their children in apprehension of riot 
and destruction, so that the forces which were against her were 
the forces of God Almighty that had regenerated those islands, 
and that she was undertaking a counter revolution, and she knew 
that God Almighty alone isa majority and that he was with this 
Provisional Government. 

She knew that at a moment's notice the Provisional Govern- 
ment could rally a superior fighting force, that five hundred men 
of those Americans, many of the English who sympathized with 
the same view of the subject as the Americans, and the Germans 
and the Portugese and others, she knew that at half a day's no- 
tice they could putin fighting condition and rally against her 
ten men to her one, and she knew that an overt act on her pe 
would result inevitably in bloodshed. Knowing of her defeat, 
and that the revolution was practically accomplished, it was her 
main purpose to prevent ths landing of those troops, and it was 
tothe American minister that she applied, simply ang that 
he would not land the troops; and he says on the back of that 
paper “declined.” 
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Now, under what conditions and what reasons was he acting? 
Not to accomplish the revolution. 


THE REVOLUTION HAD GROWN AND HAD COME TO EXIST OF ITSELF. 


He was not to blame for it. He had nothing to do with the 
causes which originated it. The causes originated with the 
morning stars, and had been in operation all the way down, and 
had transformed those islands, and had planted there the Anglo- 
Saxon and Christianity, and had built up the revolution so that 
it was an existing fact. He was responsible for none of these 

ings. He was responsible for nothing except the performance 
of his duty, and that was the landing of troops, if it was necessary 
to preserve publicorder and protect American life and property; 
and that meant all civilization on the islands, because American 
lives and property and institutions were all identified and inter- 
mixed with the institutions and property and interests of every 
other people there on the island. Whatever touched one touched 
all, and they were incapable of segregation. Now, what does he 
say to this application, to this requestof hers not to land troops? 
He simply says“ declined,” and goes on to land the troops. But 
Mr. RAYNER plants his whole case upon the false and forced 
assumption that this word ‘declined ” is a refusal to permit the 
Queen to reassert her already departed power. 

The landing of the troops was not the revolution. The land- 
ing of the troops did not create the forces of the revolution. 
For two days at least that had been an obsolete monarchy, mak- 
ing no effort to attack anyone or to assert any authority. Only 
seventy-five men were allowed by law as a pers! force. Some 
thr.e or four hundred, it is claimed, existed in addition to that; 
but as Mr. Stevens said himself, he cared nothing for them, 
because the whole of them together were not equivalent to 
twenty fighting men of the Anglo-Saxon race. The Queen un- 
derstood all that, and never dared try to arrest a single man. 

But there was this danger. The islands were full of lawless 
men, gathered from almost every country of the world—China- 
meu, Japanese, Portugese, cast-off Americans, English, and other 
foreigners. The tramps, the outcasts of all countries, naturally 
congregate in such a places and unless there was some power to. 
pre-erve order, Mr. Stevens knew very well that that entire 
city, the representative of civilization on the islands, was in 
great danger, and he knew that it was his duty under his instruc- 
tions to land the troops, so that he could not yield to the request. 
It is also complained that the troops were stationed near the 
abandoned public building. But the whole city was threatened 
by lawnessness and mobs. The night was upon them and incen- 
disry fires were already kindling. There, then, was the proper 

lace to planta force tooverawe the rising tendencies to riot und 
8 The best and only way to protect American life 
and property was to protect the whole city, wherein there vas 
then no efficient government at all. 


During the time which was required for the new Goverument 


to organize itself, during that chaotic interim, it was necessary 
that there should be a disciplined armed force in sight with a 
moral power behind it like that which pertains to this great na- 
tion to which we belong. Such a force was necessary and it wis 
necessary that it should be visible in order to impress the marau- 
der, the rioter, thedisturber of the public peace. Therefore the 
troops were landed. The minister could not decline to land them 
9 with his instructions. He was there, and the ships 
were there, and the marines were there for just this emergency. 

Mr. Speaker, it is said here and elsewhere that the Queen sur- 
rendered to us, whereas the recorded evidence shows a direct 
surrender to the Provisional Government. Gentlemen quote as 
evidence that she surrendered to the United States the protest 
which the Queen put in after the overthrow of her monarchy, 
when she was anxious to make her appeal to this Government 
for damages or for some compensation for what-she had lost. 
She does say in that protest put in, as I have said, after the 
fact, ‘I yield to the superior force of the United States of Amer- 
ica, whose minister plenipotentiary, his excellency John L. 
Stevens, caused United States troops to be landed at Honolulu 
and declared that he would support the said Provisional Govern- 
ment.” She put that statement into the protest which she filed 
here at Washington, with a view to collect damages or to get her 
monarchy back again, as the case might be. But all the facts 
contradict that statement, and, as I said before, the recorded 
evidence shows that the surrender was made directly to the Pro- 
visional Government, and all that was passed upon by the late Ad- 
ministration. 

A PROTECTORATE. 

The chairman and the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Ray- 
NER] make the point that we can not establish a protectorate, 
that we can not enter into any governmental relations other 
than such as now exist between us and other nations because 
the Constitution does not provide for it. Why, Mr. Speaker, 
by virtue of the fact that we are a nation we can do anything 


that other nations can do. We live and exist as one of the great 


family of nations. We act under the rules of international law, 
and as one of the greatest nations in the world, if anyone can 
establish a protectorate over a weaker power with its consen 
or, if need be, without its consent, that nation is the Uni 
States; and we can do it, [ repeat, by virtue of the fact that we 
are a nation, without any express provision in our Constitution 
authorizing it. 

Is there anything in the Constitution expressly pageants | 
us to acquire territory? And yet, very early ic the century an 
in the history of our existence as a Government, Mr. Jefferson 
did anact for which he more deserves 1 than any 
other save his authorship of the Declaration of Independence, 
when he negotiated the purchase of Louisiana. They say that, 
being in possession of territory, we can not enter into een other 
governmental relation with that territory save to establish an 
ordinary territorial government or to admit it as a State. 

Under the Constitution we have a right to dispose of the prop- 
erty of the United States according to the judgment of Con- 
gress, and under that power we can do all that we do in the way 
of the acquisition of territory or property and of the disposition 
of that property, either by the establishment of a territorial 
eee over the territory or by attaching it to existing 

States, as was proposed to be done, and as 1 think has been done 
with reference to Alaska in its attachment to Oregon, or to 
Washington, so far as regards the administration of the laws. 

Mr. OATES. Is the gentleman aware that although Mr. Jef- 
ferson at the time doubted his constitutional authority to ac- 
qare the Louisiana territory, the Supreme Court of the United 

tates afterwards decided that his act was perfectly lawful? 
That decision was made in a case which arose with reference to 
the acquisition of the J‘lorida territory, and the court held that 
under the constitutional authority to make treaties it was per- 
fectly lawful to acquire territory. 

Mr. BLAIR. I thank the gentleman for the suggestion. So 
that the authority is really in the Constitution, held to be so by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. I was taking the 
ground that it was there by implication, but I thank the gentle- 
man for reminding me of a decision in a case which at the mo- 
ment I was speaking had not occurred to me, that the authority 
is impliedly granted by the Constitution as held by the Supreme 
Court. Again, Mr. Speaker, it is claimed that Mr. Stevens had 
no right to land the troops for any other purpose than to protect 
the life and property of American citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, he had still further power in such a case as this 
by virtue of international law. Besides he had explicit instruc- - 
tions authorizing and in emergency requiring him to land the 
troops. As my time is so very brief, I willreadasingle authority 
upon that polnt, and now I ask the careful attention of the 
House to this statement of international law, as it regulates our 
relation with the Hawaiian Islands, 


COMING FROM MR. BAYARD, 
and following in the footsteps of Mr. Webster, Mr. Marcy, Mr. 


‘Seward, Mr. Fish, Mr. Evarts, and Mr. Blaine, who entertained 


the same view of our relations to those islands. It is contained 
in Executive Document No. 1, Foreign Relations, page 580. Mr. 
Bayard said to Mr. Merrill, who was then minister to Hawaii: 
While we abstain from interference with the domestic affairs of Hawall in 
accordance with the policy and practice of this Government, yet obstruction 
tothe channels of legitimate commerce under existing treaties must not be 
allowed, and American citizens in Hawaii must be protected in their 
and property by the representatives of their country's law and power, and 
no internal discord must be suffered to impair them. Your own aid and 
counsel, as well as the assistance of our Government vessels, if found neces- 
sary, will therefore be promptly afforded to promote the reign of law and 
respect for orderly government in Hawaii. . 

Now, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Merrill acted under those instruc- 
tions in 1889, and landed troops without solicitation from the 
existing Government, aay cause he saw that there was 
reason to apprehend domestic discord. On the principle that 
an ounce of prevention is better than a pound of cure, he landed 
the troops, not only to preserve American life and property, 
but to preserve good order, public order, when he had reason 
to apprehend domestic discord. And, Mr. Speaker, the House 
must see how indispensable it is that these prudential means 
should be exercised in advance. Here was a people of nearl 
100,000 in number, full of the elements of riot and disorder, full 
of race prejudice, where ignorance and intelligence would be 
brought into collision; where paganism and Christianity and in- 
stitutions of freedom and acannibalistic monarchy would strug- 
gle for the mastery. 

There is not a place on the face of the earth where so diverse 
opinions, principles, and feelings are brought in collision as in 
the little islands of Hawaii and in that city of Honolulu. 

If there is any spot where it is n to be in season, it is 
necessary to be so there, in the assertion of the regulative power 
of the United States, to be carried out through its ministers, 
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Mr. Stevens had only 160 troops at his disposal and the guns of 
the frigate, which could not be used in anyway for the preser- 
vation of American life and property, because the use of those 
guns would destroy the very property and the very lives they 


were sent there to protect. He landed this little body of men so 
as to discourage the breaking out of disorder, for when disorder 
has once begun who can be responsible for the result? 

SO MR. MERRILL LANDED THE TROOPS IN ADVANCE, 

Later, by request of the Government, he landed more men, 
and in the same way, seeing this desperate woman determined 
to recover power and seeing the „ immediate action, 
in order to save the whole city it may be, and to preserve it 
from destruction, Mr. Stevens, against the request of this deter- 
mined woman, after her power had departed, ordered the landing 
of the troops, as] think, in the proper and immediate discharge 
of his duty as minister under all the circumstances which sur- 
rounded him; and for doing this he is sought to be condemned 
and outraged upon the records of this House and throughout 
all history without an investigation or opportunity for defense, 
as having performed an illegal and a criminal act. 

Now, what does Mr. Stevens say in his order to Capt. Wiltse? 
This order does not go to the full extent of the power contained 
in the instructions given to Mr. Merrill by Mr. Bayard, which 
were standing instractions. If there was no response to his 
letter asking to have further instructions, which he did ask for 
in case there was an . it was because no response was 
necessary, as he would simply have to consult the records of his 
office in his own legation and act fully up to the instructions 
which Mr. Bayard had given to the minister when he gave the 
order which he gave Capt. Wiltse. In that order you will see 
that he did not go to the full extent of his power. 

Here is the request which Mr. Stevens made of the lamented 
but immortal Capt. Wiltse, then commander of our naval forces 


in Hawaii: 
UNITED STATES LEGATION, Honolulu, January 16, 1893. 


Stn: In view of existing critical circumstances in Honolulu, indicating an 
inadequate legal force, I request you to land marines and sailors from the 
ship under your command for the protection of the United States legation 
and the United States consulate, and to secure the sa ‘ety of American life 


and property. 
Yours truly, 
JOHN L. STEVENS. 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentia 
of the United States. 


Capt, G. C. WILTSE. -+ 


Capt. Wiltse gave this order to his subordinates: 
U. S. S. Boston, SECOND RATE, 
Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, January 16, 1893. 

Sm: You will take command of the battalion and land in Honolulu for 
the purpose of protecting our legation, consulate, and the lives and property 
of American citizens, and to assist in preserving public order. 

Great prudence must be exercised by both officers and men, and no action 
taken that is not fully 5 the condition of affairs and by the 
conduct of those who may be inimical to the treaty rights of American citi- 


zens. > ` 
You will inform me at the earliest practicable moment of any change in 
the situation. 


Very respectfully, 
j $ G.C. WILTSE, 
Captain, U. 8. Navy, Commanding U. S. S. Boston. 


Lieut. Commander W. T. 5 
Executive cer. U. S. S. Boston. 


Mr. eg the exercise of power was not fully up to the 

instructions of Mr. Stevens. He simply used the troops for the 

reservation of order. He refused to interpose or to interfere 
any way for the assistance of either party. 

T have not time to elaborate this fully, but let me read to you 
the testimony of one witness whose evidence was given to us by 
Mr. Blount, Mr. Damon, who was one of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment, one of the men present at the reading of the procla- 
mation of thé revolutionary government, if you please to so call 
it. He says: 

While the proclamation was being read, we were all nervous as to our 
safety. Lasked one of the men with me there, Will not the American troops 
support us.“ Finally asked oneof the men to go over and ask Lieut. Swin- 
burne if he was not going to send some one over to protect us. The man re- 
turned and said to me:“ Capt. Wiltse’s orders are, I remain passive; I will 


not support it in any way. 
He was there any to keep order. If there had been any 
power to prevent this revolution, do you suppose that the es- 


sential building, the only essential building of the whole lot 
would have been left unguarded? I refer to the governmental 
building—and there it had stood for three days vacant of all evi- 
dence of existing governmental power. For days the revolu- 
tionists had been armed. It was known that the revolution ex- 
isted; it was known that inevitably there must be a collision 
of armed force unless there was a yielding of the reagan fl 
yet they abandoned the very print where that collision would 

sure to take place; so that when the members of this com- 
mittee of safety reprosenting the Provisional Government ad- 
vanced unguarded to the seat of power. to declare the accom- 


plishment of the revolutionand to launch their new government, 
there was found to be no one whatever resisting. There was 
the police station at a little distance; there was the barracks 
at a little distance in the other direction; and there was the 
armed force, such as it was, of this dethroned monarchy. But 
not a man moved. All the evidence shows that the marshal; 
Mr, Wilson, was the only man who had any inclination to move. 
and what may have been his motives no man can fully develop, 
He offered to try but there was absolutely nothing behind him 
save only a dead and detestable past. 

There is one thing more upon this point as to whether this 
minister of the United States acted with any undue haste, or in 
any way assisted the accomplishment of this revolution. On 
that point 

THE WITNESS IS THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

I do not mean to quote’ him as in any way exonerating Mr. Ste- 
vens from blame; he does not do that intentionally, and does not 
perhaps mean to be so understood; but all the same, in the lan- 
guage which he uses in his message of December 18, 1893, page 
10, he does so, for he admits that the minister was not in the ex- 
ercise of any military interference with the monarchy or with 
me status in the island any farther than to protect life and prop- 
erty. 

Ho says: 

Thus it appears that Hawaii was taken possession of by United States 
forces without the consent or wish of the Government of the islands, or of 
anybody else so far as shown except the United States minister. > 

This had reference to the fact that the committee of safety, 
finding that be had determined to land the troops to protect 
American life and American property and to preserve order— 
at 5 o’clock on the afternoon of the 16th instant, and they not 
having completed all the arrangements which they wished to 
complete before they fully developed their plansand proclaimed 
their power, applied to him towithhold the landing lest it might 
precipitate action before they were ready. But he declined. 

At the risk of destroying those who were leading this revolu- 
tion, at the risk of doing that which the leaders of the revolu- 
tion thought might thwart their plans, he stillinsisted npon the 
performance of his duty to preserve order, to protect life and 
property, by landing the troops in advance of the time which 
the revolutionists thought prudent for the accomplishment of 
their purposes. 

Now, under these circumstances, and in view of all this evi- 
dence, both sides concurring, and the President himself constru- 
ing this testimony in such a way as to embody his notions in 
what I have read from his own message—how can you blame Mr. 
Stevens—how can you blame, for I must follow this out to the 
close—how can you blame the Harrison Administration when 
these facts a red at Washington for ratifying all that had 
been done? How can you blame that e for sub- 
mitting to the Senate this treaty for annexation? How can you 
blame the subsequent action of President Cleveland in recogniz- 
ing the existing government and the existing status? 

t is not because of the recognition of the Provisional Govern- 
ment as the true and legitimate government of Hawaii that we 
complain; it is because of the fact that while recognizing it, 
while in the face of the world this Administration assumes 
friendly relations with that nation, it secretly, treacherously, 
dishonorably, as the evidence seems to show—I hope it may ap- 
pear otherwise—has used every means in its power destroy the 
government which it pretends to recognize and to uphold. That 
is the point of which we complain; and the gentleman from 
III inois [Mr. Hr], in an argument the force and eloquence of 
which will, I predict, be historic, has made an indictment of 
this Administration from which I fear it will never escape, 
whether there be an investigation or not. 

THE FLAG. 


I had planned to speak of one or two other things. Hore is 
Col. Blount. He goes there and as soon as he gets in sight of 
the American flag, delivers himself of that order, Haul down 
the American ensign.” Mr. Speaker, I have so grown into the 
contrary idea that [ did not know the American ensign could be 
hauled down, [Applause on the Republican side.] Why, the 
feeling of this man’s youth must have risen strong in him, and he 
must have gone back some thirty years in order to exult in writ- 
ing such an order as Haul down the American ensign.” 

Was there no other word than this degrading one, no other 
expression than “hauling down”? Could he not order it low- 
ered? Could henot treat it with decency, instead of proclaiming 
this imperishable and dishonorable order to ‘‘ haul down the 
flag.” y, there was a man, a native of my own State, not 
many years ago, who immortalized himself by giving an order 
that if any man hauled down the American flag, to shoot him 
on the spot:” and never since the war nor before the war was 
there a hand that assailed that flag uniess it was the hand of a 
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traitor. But these be new times and we must revise our senti- 
ments and emotions. 

Thus, then, Mr. Speaker, by the first resolution of the com- 
mittee we are called upon to indictand to convict, without inves- 
tigation or trial, a distinguished public officer of the United 
States, the life-long and trusted associate of leading men of his 
time, the peculiar friend of the immortal Blaine, and the repre- 
sentative of the lest Administration in great affairs. Nothing 
is produced against him but the naked hearsay assertions of his 
accusers; and even they do vindicate him, as I have this day 
shown. Sir, thiscannotbedone. Honorand manhood survive, 
and this House will do justice or do nothing. The report of the 
committee must be recommitted with instructions to investigate 
these charges or to abandon them forever. 

Mr. Speaker, I had prepared an argument with some care in an- 
other line, but have found it necessary to depart almost entirely 
from it and have consumed nearly all my time. But the one 
question remains, and that is, 

WHAT SHALL THE HARVEST BE? 

Here is this quarrel, this question of veracity between Adminis- 
trations, this personal feeling that is involved in this contro- 
versy. It has now become necessary for these tremendous par- 
ties in some way to vindicate themselves; but there are other 
interests than these. What is to become of those islands? What 
is to become of the United States and the interests of our great 
country in connection with those islands? In consequence of this 

ty feeling, this unfortunate development of animosities upon 
either side of the Chamber and in the country at large, are the 
interests of the future to be lost sight of? Have we not the 
patriotism to rise above it all for the sake of our country and of 
mankind? 


I have offered and hope for the approval by the House of the 
following resolution, that this great opportunity be not wholly 
lost: 

Resolved, That the House of Representatives approves the rocognition of 
the existing Provisional Government by the last and present Administra- 
tions of this Government, and will view with satisfaction the maintenance 
of a policy which shall tend to consummate in the near future, with the con- 
sent of their people, the annexation of said islands to this country, or some 
other political arrangement which will fully fi and promote the mu- 
tual interests of both Hawaii and the United States. 

I sympathize with some of the concluding ideas of the gentle- 
man who preceded me, and trust that the American people will 
confine themselves in their ultimsteand highest actions to those 
things which appertain to their greatest good. I believe that 
our dominion upon the Pacific, that our commerce in the future, 
that our protection against the great incoming tide of Mongo- 
lianimmigration, that the existence of our free institutions in the 
long future may turn upon the decision of this hour. 

Influences are unquestionably at work, and they are developed 
in such evidence as we have here in this case, which will be 


almost sure to carry those islands in Sa American affiliation. 


if we once surrender our position. There are 23,000 Japanese 
there, according to last accounts; there are about 20,000 Chinamen 
there, and already the Chinaman is in possession of the retail 
trade. Portuguese are there. Thereare less than 2,000 Ameri- 
cans, and every other influence in those islands is against us. 
We have planted Christianity on those islands; we have given 
to them free principlesand free institutions. We own two-thirds, 
if not four-fifths, of the property at the present time. With us 
are the great principles upon which our institutions and all free 
institutions and all high civilization are founded, but numbers 
are against us. z 

The influence of our great civilized rivals is against us, and if 
we lose this opportunity of accomplishing or of sanctioning ami- 
eable relations, which shall in the end result either in annexa- 
tion or such political relations as will conserve our interests there 
in the future—unless, I say, we improve this opportunity we are 
very likely to find that we have committed anerror which will re- 
sult in national disaster, such as there has been no record of in 
our past. 

MR. SPEAKER, LOOK AT THE SITUATION FOR A MOMENT. 


We began upon the Atlantic coast. We planted colonies at 
Plymouth and at Jamestown about two hundred and fifty years 
ago. We pushed across the continent, and some forty years since 
we had planted from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast the insti- 
tutions and principles with which we came to this country, and 
upon which we have built up this tremendous civilization, the 
principles which have made us the greatest power, at the pres- 
ent day, which there is on the face of the globe. And yet north 
of us lies Canada with more square miles than we possess, with 
not less than one-half our natural resources, and with the most 
direct route across the continent. 

There is Halifax, located and fortified in such a way that she 
can strike at our commerce the entire length of the Atlantic 
Ocean. To the south there is Bermuda, which inflicted such tre- 


mendous injury upon us in the war of 1812; Bermuda and the 
other fortified islands which did so much to 1 this coun- 
try in the recent rebellion. There is Cuba, held by a foreign 
power. There is the possible dispute over the rights to own 
and control a canal if we should build one across the Isthmus. 
There stands Great Britain, our great rival, on the Pacific at 
Vancouver, and there are the Sandwich Islands at the very cen- 
ter, the very crossroads of the Pacific Ocean, with its width of 
10,000 miles, and opening the way for all future time to the Asi- 
atic and to the Polynesian ssions. 

There lies the future of the world. Those islands are as much 
a part of the United States as any portion of her territory in- 
tegrally united, any contiguous land territory that we possess. 
They are as indispensable as any other, and more so a thousand 
fold thanany other could be on the whole face of the earth. Sup- 
pose they were under the control ofa foreign nation with whom 
the United States were engaged in war, and suppose that our com- 
merce covered the Pacific. In a general way it could not cross 
the Pacific without touching at those islands. Whatever foreign 
power owned those islands, and should fortify them, could de- 
fend herself without lifting an arm in any direction, could de- 
fend herself and bring this proud nation of ours to terms by 
simply refusing the hospitality of those shores, and forcing away 
our commerce by this means, And as a point from which to 
wage offensive warfare, there is no such other in view of the 
events of coming time. 

Why, sir, what could our commerce do, with the fast sailing 
war ships of any great power in pursuit of our merchant vessels 
on the Pacific with the Hawaiian Islands fortified by a hostile 

wer? As I have said, it could destroy us merely by defend- 
ing that one position. Then, in addition to using that point 
as one of defense it would be the most important and most 
advantageous stratzgic point of offensive warfare. Therefore of 
what immense consequence does it become to us to secure these 
islands when they are offered to us, and when the interests of 
those who possess them and our own interests are identical. 

It will not be many years before the men living there, 

OF EVERY RACE, WILL VOTE. 
Their increasing intelligence will give them control in propor- 
tion to their numbers, unless we assert ourselves at the present 
time and fashion the future for our own advantage. 

The Kanaka will pass away. There were over 400,000 inhab- 
itants. when Capt. Cook discovered the islands in 1778. Per- 
haps that estimate is too high, but it is one estimate. Now 
there are only 40,000. The race is being extinguished or assim- 
ilated, and it will disappear. But the Chinaman never disap- 
pears by assimilation. He rules or ruins wherever he is. The 
Chinaman has control, very largely, of the trade of the islands. 
And just now there are negotiations, it is said, to get a half 
dozen thousand more to enter into contract labor there. 

This sugar interest, which is in control, is an interest which it 
is necessary for us to take hold of and as an olizarchical planta- 
tion interest to throttle and to destroy. It isa great landed in- 
terest which proposes to appropriate to itself for all time those 
great plantations as the field of profit based upon cheap labor, 
labor which is not consonant with our institutions nor with our 
industrial system. 

If we plant Chinese cheap labor in the Sandwich Islands, if we 
give the Chinese control, as they would have under this planter 
interest for the great future, we do but give them a vantage 
ground from which they can invade our Pacific coast for all com- 
ing time. For let me tell you, Mr. Speaker, that China is a great 
power with her 400,000,000 men aroused, warlike, despising life, 
sacrificing themselves with the utmost readiness to the orders 
of their superiors, with their deft capacity for manipulation of 
firearms under training of competent officers with that navy which 
she is now building to command the Asiastic seas. The time is 
not far distant when we shall find in China not alone a respect- 
able but a formiduble military power. 

Then, too, there is Japan. e are apt to consider ourselves 
as the subaltern of England in foreign and commercial affairs. 
England is no longer of much importance in this world in her 
bearing upon the destinies of the United States. She does not 
seek war with us. She is pursuing that policy which will pre- 
serve amity and peace and keep this greater branch of the 
Anglo-Saxon race as an ally of herown. Sho sees that she has 
the enmity of Europe. Her Indian possessions are full of un- 
rest. Russia, our ancient ally, is north of her in Europe and in 
Asia, and is establishing lines of communication with the Pacific 
which very soon will reach the Sandwich Islands and America if 
we put ourselves en rapport with her mighty plans. 

Great Britain needs Eads; and she will not fight with the 


United States. All the same, she will take these islands if we do 
not. Whenever we wish it the army and the navy of old England 

rt of one common flag and one common 
er, we have enemies. 


will unite in the sup 


cause. But, Mr.S e have enemies 
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in the Pacific, industrial enemies who, as their numbers and in- 
dustries increase, will develop inevitably with their growing in- 
telligence, formidable instrumentalities for the defense of those 
industries and of their institutions and of whatever soil they 
inhabit, and whatever hostile and powerful nation is in posses- 
sion of these islands has only to deny us access to their ports 
and our ships become vagabonds of the deep. 

There never was a people yet who had om and knowl- 
edge who did not, along with those elements, acquire power; 
for knowledge and knowledge alone is power, and 

IT IS THE POWER OF KNOWLEDGE 

that enables theeighteen hundred Americans now in Hawaii to 
be the governing force of the more than one hundred thousand 

ple who inhabit those islands. If we give them our support; 
ele recognize them even with our sympathy; if we encourage 
the policy of annexation, or if that be too strong for us, the policy 
of a protectorate; if we establish political relations with them 
which will make us now and forall time practically one people 
‘if we do that, these two thousand men will revolutionizeand fix 
the intellectual, industrial, moral, and religious condition of the 
people of Hawaii now and for all time to come. 

Those islands are but the stepping stone to our edifice on the 
Pacific coast, and we need them and we must have them. 
friend from Massachusetts Mr. DRAPER] will develop this branch 
of the subject, I presume, in such a way as to convince the House 
that above all these little questions of personal animosity, above 
all the small considerations that enter into the pending resolu- 
tions, there is something higher to be taken into account, and 
that this Hawaiian question involves destiny. Lappisuen] 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I charge you and I charge this 
House, upon our honor as men, upon our responsibility as legis- 
lators, under the oaths which bind us to do justice now and at 
all times, that we treat the Hawaiian question in accordance 
with those loftier considerations to which [ have vainly attempted 
adequately to call your attention. I thank the House for its in- 
dulgence. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. MONEY was recognized. y 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. P 

The SPEAKER pro iempore (Mr. BYNUM). The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Idesire to ask the Chair whether 
this sporia order may not be extended by unanimous consent so 
that the previous question may be considered as ordered at 4 
o'clock on Tuesday next instead of at 4 o'clock on Monday? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That can be done by unanimous 
consent, but the prepat occupant of the chair would prefer that 
the request should be made when the Speaker is presiding. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. There are many gentlemen who 
are not on the Committee on Foreign Affairs who desire to be 
heard, and the members of the committee are occupying so 
much time that others, under the rule, will not have an oppor- 
tunity to be heard. Therefore I shall ask consent later for an 
extension of the time. 


CASSIUS G. FOSTER. 


Mr. BRODERICK, by unanimous consent, reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary a bill (H. R. 4266) for the relief of 
Cassius G. Foster; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with the accom- 
panying report, ordered to be printed. 


HAWAII. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. S er, I want to be entirely fair with 
the gentleman from In who has just given notice that he 
intends to ask consent for the extension of the time for this de- 
bate. There isa matter of some importance in relation to the 
support of the Government that I think ought to have an early 
consideration by the House, and I shall therefore feel constrained 
to object to the extension which the gentleman gives notice he 
will ask, but I suggest to him that there might a night session for 
debate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Then, Mr. Speaker, let us have 
an evening session. Here is the remarkable spectacle presented 
of an important question like this having the time for its discus- 
sion limited by an order, and then the committee occupying all 
the time, to the exclusion of other members. Now, if an evening 
session can be had, it will serve to some extent the purpose I 
have in view, and I trust the chairman of the Committee on For- 

ign Affairs will not oppose it. 

r. MCCREARY of Kentucky. I would suggest to the gen- 
tleman that this afternoon about 4 or 5 o’clock would be a good 
time to make that request to the House. 

Mr. JOHNSON 5 Jean hardly conceive that the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs will oppose such a reasonable re- 
quest. 
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Mr. McCREARY of org cee I certainly have no objection 
to an evening session, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the House at 5 o'clock take a recess until 8 
o'clock p. m.; the evening session to be for debate upon this 
question only. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair has recognized the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. MonEY],and perhaps it will 
suit the gentleman from Indiana as well to withhold his request 
until the Speaker is in the chair. 

Mr. REED. Why not pat the request now? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. JOHNSON] asks unanimous consent that at half past5o’clock 
the House take a recess until § o'clock p. m., the evening session 
to be for debate only upon the question before the House: 

Mr. McCCREARY of Kentucky. I suggest that the evening 
session should not extend beyond 11 o'clock. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Indiana? 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. I object. 

Mr. MONEY. Mr. Speaker, I do not profess to be, nor am I 
as broad and liberal as my eloquent friend from Maryland [Mr. 
RAYNER] who addressed us with so much force and beauty to- 
day. I confess that by temperament I ama partisan. I follow 
with almost a Highlander's devotion the political chief of m 
clan, and I rarely, and always reluctantly, part company wit 
him. Premising thus much, however, I desire to assure the 
House that I have given to this matter that dis onate and 
a mein consideration which in my opinion the subject de- 
mands. 

I must congratulate the Provisional Government of Hawaii 
upon their champion upon this floor. Rarely have I seen the 
House entertained as it was on yesterday evening and to-day by 
my distinguished colleague upon the committee, the accom- 
plished diplomat who for so many years has adorned the service 
of his country. Lalso desire now and here most cordially to in- 
dorse with distinct approval those broad principles which he 
enunciates concerning human liberty. I desire to approve espe- 
cially his assertion of the sacred right of revolution and the 
right of any people, in Hawaii or elsewhere, to change their 
form of government when their interest demands it. 

i also heartily indorse his proposition that the white race 
shall and ought to be dominant wherever on the face of the globe 
they assert their ascendency. But, Mr. Speaker, I can not con- 
sent that my friend shall relegate to obscurity the great protag- 
oni:t of this drama, the late minister, Mr. Stevens. I can not 
consent that that gentleman, who took so great a part in the 
things done at Honolulu shall not also figure in the play, else 
it will drag limply on these boards. He saysthat a year ago we 
shut the door on Mr. Stevens, and Mr. Stevens is on the other 
side of the door. I have no doubt that it would be a very con- 
venient arrangement for my friend and our Republican friends 
to shut the door on Mr. Stevens. I presume they would like to 
lock the door and throw the key away and leave him immured 
like a skeleton in the Roman catacombs. But I desire to use 
Mr. Stevens here, however inconvenient it may be for the gen- 
tlemen of the minority. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. RAYNER] 
was quite right when he said if you eliminate Mr. Stevens there 
is no resisting the conclusion and the logic of the gentleman 
from Illinois. Admit his premise, and not only is the conclu- 
sion logical, but it is irresistible. Right here hinges the whole 
controversy. ` Mr. Stevens is the central figure. Mr. Stevensis 
the chief actor, and all that bas been done since and now and 
all that has been proposed by this Administration has been in 
consequence of his acts, which I shall contend have been done 
in violation of law by him, in violation of the law of nations, and 
in violation of his general instructions. Mr. Speaker, if I fail 
to make good the impropriety and wrong of the part that Mr. 
Stevens had taken in this matter, then our controversy falls to 
the ground, and we are subjected and properly subjected to the 
criticism of the gentieman from Illinois. 

While I admit all that has been said on the general propo- 
sition enunciated by that gentleman, I must dissent from that 
special pleading in which he sought to disguise the main facts 
and throw over them the gloss of his poetic imagination. We 
must bring the facts into prominence here, if we ure to come to 
a proper conclusion in this matter; and I must say now, with 
due deference to the gentleman, that when he discusses a matter 
irrelevant to the question, the personal character of the late 
Queen, I regret excecdingly that so excellent a gentleman, so 
accomplished a diplomat, forgot to use those emollient euphe- 
misms which he was accustomed to use in his long rience 
in diplomatic communications. It must have been a d ne- 
cessity of his case that compelled that gentleman to descend to 
epithets and objurgations. 
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Mr. Speaker, the character of the Queen has nothing to do 
with this matter. With how many courts in Europe would we 
have diplomatic relations if we were to go into the private char- 
acter of their rulers? What has that to do with the violation 
of the rights of Hawaii, an independent sovereignty, perhaps the 
feeblest in the whole catalogue of nations, and almost dependent 
upon the United States and upon her good will and favor? I 
submit, sir, that it is dehors the question to bring her character 
into this debate and assail it with epithets. The question has 
nothing to do with her individually or with her morals. In 
8 of a woman who is 54 years of age I was astonished 

at the gentleman should have so forgotten what is due to 
all women as to make such an attack upon one who had occupied 
the position of sovereign of an independent state. 

Mr. Speaker, it may be easily established that Minister Ste- 
vens was not only a co-conspirator in this transaction, but that 
his plans had been most deliberately laid. It is useful to go back 
to his dispatches of two years ago; and in this connection I de- 
sire to say that it is unnecessary to go tothe statement of Mr. 
Blount. It is not necessary to go to the evidence filed both by 
the members of the Queen’s government and the members of 
the Provisional Government to establish that fact; but in Mr. 
Sterens’s own testimonyand out of his own mouth can he be con- 
victed. = 

Why, Mr. Spenker, not only had he for years been writing 
about annexation, but he h d forgotten to ntain the character 
ofa minister. A minister is notthe representative appointed by 
one government alone. The President appoints, and he is not 
minister unless the Senate confirms; and then he is not minister 
unless the other government codperates and receives him as 
such. He is the minister appointed by two governments, and it 
is his duty to be loyal to the interests, the honor, and the dig- 
nity of his own country; but it is also his duty, if not inconsist- 
ent with the first, to be loyal to the dignity, the interest, and 
the honor of the country to which he is accredited and by which 
he has been received. i 

Mr. Speaker, a year ago Mr. Stevens wrote to his Government 
thatit wasim ible, notwithstanding the feeling for annexa- 
tion and revolt among the American colony there, that the 
could sustain themselves without outside aid and infiuence an 
support. This was along looking forward to the day when he 
7 land marines from the Boston and hoist the American 
flag on the public buildings of Honolulu. 

year ago he was couferring upon such action in case of 
of emergency, and was asked the question by Commander Me- 
Curdy, the American commander at that port, Have we the 
right to disturb the autonomy of this Hawaiian Government by 
landing troops?“ And to quiet his scruples, Mr. Stevens re- 
plied, *‘ We have a right to do so under international law when 
requested by the Government itself.“ He knew his duty. He 
knew that without a request of the Government then existing 
he had no more right to land the troops there than he had to 
invade any other section of foreign country in any part of the 

lobe. 

* Now it is said that he landed the troops simply to protect 
American life and property. That is not in proof. He was not 
solicited to do that thing; no one asked him to land the troops 
to protect American life and property. He was asked by this 
self-constituted committee of safety, the committee of thirteen, 
to land the troops to aid and protect them in a revolutionary 
act. And this minister, who had been for a year or two a prop- 
agandist of revolution and a conspirator against the Govern- 
ment that received him as the envoy of a friendly power, was 
prompt to meet this requisition of the committee of safety. 

Now my friend from Illinois | Mr. Hirt] has said that this com- 
mittee of safety was composed, in part, of men who had a dual 
citizenship. Asa matter of fact it was composed of seven men 
who did not claim that they had Hawaiian citizenship. It is 
true that under a provision agreeable to both count ies a man 
may be a citizen of Hawaii and at the same time a citizen of the 
United States. But we are talking now about the gentlemen 
who figured on that committee of safety who owed noallegiance 
to the flag under which they actedand the government they were 
about to subvert and overthrow. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. Are you aware that Mr. Thurston says 
that every one of them was a naturalized citizen of Hawaii? 

Mr. MONEY. I am not aware that he has ever said so. I 
heard to the contrary. That is a matter that will require further 
proof, 

We are told also—and in this way the attempt is made to 
arouse our sympathies—that here was a gallant band of Ameri- 
caus carrying our civilization, our thoughts, our principles, and 
our flag to the outlying islands of the ocean, and we are told in 
im oned utterance by the gentleman from Illinois that these 


men have a consuming love for our institutions and our flag and 
our country. 


In the name of Heaven why did they not stay here, then, un- 
der our flag and surrounded by our institutions? They volun- 
tarily expatriated themselves, and quit the institutions of their 
devotion, the of their idolatry, the principles which they 
cherished, in order to become the citizens of the feeblest mon- 
archy, presided over, in the classic language of the gentleman 
from Illinois, by the Messalina of the Pacific,” “a horrid 
wretch,” and ‘‘a monster,” beside whom the gorgons and hy- 
dras and chimeras dire” of Milton fade into insignificance. 

Mr.POST. Would not the argument the gentleman is now 
making apply to the heroes of“ the Alamo?” 

Mr. MON EY. Iam not talking about that. 

{ say that those men were not so far influenced by the love of 
American principles as to stay here and enjoy their benefits, 
but of their own choice lived under a monarchy, ruled by the 
Queen whom they now characterize by the most opprobrious 
terms in their vocabulary. 

Weare told also that these N were ready to raise barri- 
cades and resist any effort which might be made by Mr. Blount 
or Mr. Willis to have the American fleet restore the flag of the 
monarchy. I think, Mr. Speaker, in all the history of conspira- 
cies I have never yet found so prudent and so diseréet a body of 
revolutiosists. I can raise the American flag and land the 
American marines in a dozen republics in Central or South 
America to-morrow and get up a revolution in thirty minutes if 
I can assure to the revolutionists perfect immunity as to life, 
limb, and liberty. These men took the precaution to have not 
only the guaranty of the minister, but the actual presence of the 
marin: s under our flag before they dared to take a step. 

There could not be much shedding of blood in a revolution of 
that sort. These revolutionists were not after blood; they were 
after sugar bounty. That is what was the matter with them; 
and with that high valuation of their own lives which seems to 
be shared in by the gentieman from Illinois they prudently get 
sick and go to bed when the crisis comes. y, at the very 
crisis of the controversy Mr. Stevens got sick and had to go to 
bed in the middle of the day; so that it was necessary to wait 
half an hour to get word from him whether he acknowledged 
the Provisional Government or not. And Mr. Thurston, who 
seems to have been the deus ex machina of the whole business, 
goes to bed the same day, but was well the day before and the 
day after. 

Oh, this is a determined band of revolutionists! These are the 
heroes who challenge comparison with those of the Alamo. 
They intended they should have a safe and bloodless business; 
they never budged a peg until they had the assurance of pro- 
tection: and the mere assurance was not sufficient; the actual 
protection had to be extended. And we are also told of the 
heroic manner in which Mr. Thurston defied the marshal who 
went there, without an escort, I believe, to arrest them. 

In what terms did Mr. Thurston defy the Government? He 
reminds me of Bully Bottom, the weaver, who was playing the 
lion. He “roared as gently us any sucking dove” when arrest of 
his own 2 rson was imminent; when he “ defied” the 
marshal he said, We are not doing anything against the Gov- 
ernment, we are arranging fora mass meeting.” That is the 
way he defied the Government. Gentlemen, you can not invest 
this transaction with asingle heroic characteristic. It was sim- 
ply a proposition on the part of 1,200 men, with a promise of pro- 
tection, to seize that island, and they understood well enough 
that if they could get the capital they had the whole business. 

Now, I do not disagree with these gentlemen in some 
ticulars. It is quite likely—I am going to speak candidly—that 
if I had been at Honolulu I would have been one of the revolu- 
tionists. Iam a natural filibusterer. Ibelieve that all the earth 
and the fullness thereof belongs to the saints, and you know we 
are the saints. [Laughter.] I am an Anglo-Saxon from core to 
cuticle, and we always have been robbers, and have despoiled 
the nations of the earth of their lands and possessions and held 
on to them with a grip of iron. 

I would probably have been a revolutionist if I had been there, 
but I am here as an American Representative to deal with an 
American minister who has been guilty of malfeasance in office, 
because the respect and honorand dignity of the country demand 
that we should deal with him, and demand that we should not 
take steps with the feeblest government on earth that we would 
not dare to take with the strongest that flies a flag under the 
canopy of heaven. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to say one word on another subject. 
IT acquit the last Administration of what would seem to be a com- 
plicity in this outrage upon a feeble government, because the 
correspondence of Mr. Foster, the report of Mr. Foster to Mr. 
Harrison, and Mr. Harrison’s message submitted to Congress, 
show conclusively that they were deliberately misinformed by 
the Provisional Government and by Mr. Stevens of the true con- 
dition of things there. It is true that everything was done in 
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hot haste to prevent a reconsideration, to prevent deliberate 
thought, to prevent reflection. Vet it is a fact that the late Ad- 
ministration was informed that the United States took no steps 
until after the Queen had surrendered and abdicated her throne. 

As a matter of fact, this oligarchy, having invited the aid and 
assistance of the American minister, after the troops had been 
landed and posted so as to protect the revolutionary movement, 
immediately asked and received from our minister a recognition 
as ade facto government, before the Queen had abdicated her 
throne. At2 o'clock Mr. Stevens recognized the Provisional 
Government. At 6o’clock Mr. Damon, and her own friend Mr. 
Carter, Mr. Waterhouse of the committee of safety, and others, 
went to her and told her, You can not resist, because the 
United States has landed troops. The United States minister 
has recognized this Government, and you had better surrender 
and leave your case in the hands of the United States, and trust 
to their honor and magnanimity todo justice if you are wronged. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I would like to ask the gentleman 
a question for information. I am not familiar with the facts. 
Did the English and German representatives recognize the Pro- 
visional Government at about the same time? 

Mr. MONEY. No, sir. 

Mr, HOPKINS of IIlinois. Did they at any time afterward? 

Mr. MONEY. Afterward they all did. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. How soon after? 

e MONEY. The nextday. Now, is there anything in that 

nt? - 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Iam asking for information. 

Mr. MONEY. Iam glad you mentioned it. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. As to whether there is anything 
in the point or not, if I have the opportunity I will express my- 
self later on. 

Mr. MONEY. I am very happy to be interrupted. I have 
never yet objected to any respectful interruption, either by way 
of correction or of question. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Will the gentleman allow mea 
question right there in that same connection? 

Mr.MONEY. Yes, 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. For the sake of argument, suppose 
all is true the gentleman claims. Is there not a de facto govern- 
ment there to-day that has been there for a year; and even if a 
mistake was made by the last Administration, is it going to 


remedy that mistake if we take steps, either openly or covertly, | fi 


to overthrow the present government? Does it not double the 
outrage, if there be outrage? 

Mr. MONEY. I will answer that a little further on. I do 
not want to be diverted. We will take the case in the natural 
progression. 

The question of the gentleman from Illinois is perfectly per- 
tinent. It was recognized the next day, because the next day 
there was but one government on theisland. Thatisthereason 
why. But when the American minister acknowledged the Pro- 
visional Government the Queen was there with an organized 
force, holding the police barracks and the palace. That was 


‘the reason why it was out of propriety for the American minis- 


ter to recognize a government against which there was acontend- 
ing force that was dominant in those islands. 

r. HOPKINS of Illinois. Then the gentleman’s objection is 
that our minister recognized this de facto government when it 
was but an hour old, while the other foreign ministers did not 
recognize it until it was thirteen hours old? 

Mr. MONEY. Notatall. Excuse me. I can not permit the 
gentleman from Illinois to put words into my mouth. I say it 
was perfectly proper for those ministers to acknowledge the 
only government that pretended to be a government on the 
islands, but that it was an infraction of international law, a vio- 
lation of the comity of nations, and a positive violation of the 
instructions to our minister when he acknowledged a govern- 
ment an hour old, and which had no support except what he 
himself had given it, in the face of the fact that the legal Gov- 
ernment to which he was accredited and which had all the mili- 
tary power that existed on the islands was still in possession, 
still fn ower. That is the point. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I do not desire to take up the gen- 
tleman’s time, but the point I make is that the length of time 
during which the Government had existed cuts not so much fig- 
ure as the gentleman assumes it does. The gentleman admits 
that the Provisional Government was a de facio government and 
had been in existence some time before our Government recog- 
nized it. 

Mr. MONEY. Ido not. < ay 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. The statement of the gentleman 
from Mississippi to me was that it had been in existence an hour 
when Mr. Stevens recognized it. 

Mr. MONEY. I said that it was in existence as a self-asserted 
government, but it was nota de facto government until it was 


se pickle by other governments and until the Queen had 
resigned. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. The gentleman's statement tome 
was this: That the Provisional Government had been in exist- 
ence a certain time—one hour—when it was recognized by our 
minister, and that the next day it was recognized by the repre- 
sentatives of other governments. 

Mr. MONEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. When I pressed the gentleman as 
to the time he stated that it had been inexistence an hour when 
it was recognized by our Government, and that the next morn- 
ing it was recognized by these foreign governments. 

Mr. MONEY. The trouble with the gentleman is that he 
does not understand what a de facto government is. A provi- 
sional government is not a de facto government per se. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. That is a pure assumption on the 
part of the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. MONEY. No; it ismy statement of a fact. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I think I understand what a de 
facto government is quite as well as the gentleman who is dis- 
cussing this matter. I simply took the gentleman upon the 
statement he made to me; desiring to enforce this point, that if 
that was an existing government at the time it was recognized 
by our minfster, he was in exactly the same position in relation to 
it as were the representatives of the other governments. 

Mr. MONEY. I understood that to be the gentleman's posi- 
tion; but I will show him that it is not correct. The other gov- 
ernments recognized a government that had no opposition 
and had become by that fact a de facto government, but Mr. 
Minister Stevens recognized a government that had opposition 
and had no support, so far as he knew, except that which he 
himself had furnished. It makes all the difference in the world 
whether a provisional government is de facto or not, because 
upon that depends its ability to maintain its existence. 

A defacto government is such without regard to its origin, 
without regard to its character, or without regard to its form 
if it performs the functions of government. If it levies taxes, 
if it appropriates money, if it maintains relations with foreign 
countries it is a de factogovernment. But at that moment when 
Mr. Stevens recognized the Provisional Government there was 
areal constitutional government there, not a de facto government 
merely, but the constitutional Government, both de jure and de 


acto. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Does the gentleman contend that 
taxes had been levied, that money had been appropriated, or 
that any of the functions of government he has enumerated had 
been exercised by the Provisional Government when Germany 
and England recognized it the next day? 

Mr. MONEY. I hope the gentleman will not take up mytime 
simply repeating himself. I have explained to him that there 
was no other government when the representatives of England 
and Germany recognized it. That ought to besufficient. If the 
goo can not understand that, I am unable to enlighten 

m. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, there was no demand from any quarter for 
protection for American life and property. There was British 
property there, there was Japanese property, and there was 
German property, and those powers, or-some of them, had 
men of-war lying in the harbor, but did anyone ask them to 
land men or to raise their flags? We have, further, the testi- 
mony of Rear-Admiral Skerrett, who said thatif the troops were 
placed to protect the inception of this Provisional Government 
they were well placed, but if they were placed to protect Amer- 
ican life and property, the placing of them was absolutely inef- 
fective and futile, because they were placed a mile and a half 
away from the right place. Thatis the testimony of Admiral 
Skerrett. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it is a matter of fact undisputed to-day that 
that Provisional Government began its career by a mass meetin 
on the 14th; that that mass meeting appointed a provision 
committee of safety of thirteen, seven of whom were not citi- 
zens, and one of whom had been there only eight or nine months; 
that a part of that same committee—seven in number—is a part 
of the Provisional Government; that when Marshal Wilson went 
to arrest those gentlemen Mr. Thurston told him that they were 
doing nothing against the Government, only arranging for a 
mass meeting. / 

The next morning they requested Mr. Stevens to land the 
marines and raise the flag. Afterwards they requested to post- 
pone the landing. He replied, Jam going to land the troops 
whether you are ready or not.” Ready for what? To protect 
American life and property? No; ready forrevolution. There 
can be no other interpretation put upon that statement. That 
word of Mr. Stevens of itself convicts him of complicity in the 
plot, and the protection of American life and property was a 
pretext, a fraud, and a sham. 
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Mr. STOCKDALE. He was ready. 

Mr. MONEY. Yes; he was ready, and he said to them, I 
am going to land the troops whether you are ready or not.” 

Mr. COGSWELL. That shows that he was not in collusion 
with them then. 

Mr. MONEY. Thatshows that he was in collusion with them. 
He said, in substance, to those people, Gentlemen, you have 
brought me to the point of consenting, and now I do not care 
whether you are ready or not; I am going to land the troops.” 
If he was landing the troops to take care of American property, 
what need he care whether they were ready or not? 

Mr. COGSWELL. But my point is that that very fact that 
he did not care whether they were ready or not, that he did not 
regard their desires, shows that he was not acting in collusion 
with them. He refused to act as they desired. 

Mr. MONEY. Oh, he did not refuse to act. It was the point 
of time that was in question. He pe getting impatient. “The 
golden hour” having arrived, he did not want to back out, and 
he distrusted the grit of the revolutionists, though he himself 
seems to have had a shattered state of nerves just after that, so 
that he could not sleep without having a marine guard around 
his house, which was maintained until after he left the islands 
and has not been kept up since. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. No; the flag had been 
hauled down. 

Mr. MONEY. Now, what was the next step? The next thing 
we find is an American citizen reading the pronunciamento from 
the steps of that building to an audience of about fifty people. 
There were the marines opposite; there floated the American 
flag that gentlemen here have been trying to make so much of 
to-day, but which does not need any assistance of that sort. The 
next step was to have the Provisional Government recognized 
by the American Government, and it was recognized by our rep- 
resentative, Mr. Stevens, in an hour or two. 

What next? The next step was to demand the surrender of 
the Queen, which was refused. She discredited their statement 
that they had been recognized by the representative of the 
United States, and she sent Mr. Parker to ascertain the fact. 
He went to the house of Mr. Stevens, who had got sick just at 
the very critical moment, but who wrote a note saying that he 
had recognized the Provisional Government. Then Mr. Damon, 
one of the advisory board of the Provisional Government, Mr. 
Waterhouse, and Mr. Parker, and Mr. Carter, who had been neu- 
tral in the matter up to that time (a gentleman of the very 
highest character; 1 know him personally), went and said to the 
Queen: ‘‘ Your further resistance is useless, because you can not 
stand against the recognition of the United States of America, 
and the American minister has recognized the Provisional Gov- 
ernment.” When the Queen got the reply of Mr. Stevens that 
he had recognized the Provisional Government, putting that fact 
with the presence of the American marines and of the American 
flag floating there in the blue sky of Hawaii, she said: I can not 
resist the power of the United States and I do surrender, trust- 
ing to the sense of equity roetes on the part of the Ameri- 
can people that my wrongs shall be redressed at their hands.” 

Now, gentlemen, that is the plain story of that little revolu- 
tion. Itcertainly is true that Mr. Stevens violated the tradi- 
tions of this Government, that he violated international law, 
and while he did not declare war, he committed an act of war 
against a friendly and almost adependent people. Why, sir, it is 
well known to everyone who knows anything at all about interna- 
tional law that you can not raise your flag and march your troo 
upon territory of a neutral country even when pressed by the 
enemy. 

How long has it been since Gen. Bourbaki, after Sedan, re- 
treating before the victorious Germans, marched, in order to es- 
cape capture or annihilation, through the neutral territory of 
Switzerland, and immediately he was confronted by 20,000 Swiss 
troops and compelled tosurrender, and was disarmed; because of 
his violation of that neutral territory he was violating the law 
of nations. è 

Now, Mr. Speaker, we come to this point. The treaty of an- 
nexation was approved by the President and submitted to the 
Senate upon a las statement of facts. Secretary of State Fos- 
ter said in his reportand Mr. Harrison said in his message what 
they were justified in saying as the case had been represented 
to thane shat there had been no recognition, no codperation, no 
use of the forces of the United States until after the Queen had 
surrendered. They had warrant for that statement in the re- 
port of Mr. Stevens and in the letter of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, but, as I have shown, the statement was not true. 

It was becoming, therefore, in Mr. Cleveland to send, as he 
did send, Commissioner Blount to the islands to inquire into the 
facts. There has been a good deal of talk here and elsewhere 
about the lawfulness of that appointment of Mr. Blount, and I 
was rather surprised to hear the gentleman from Illinois say 
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of Mr. Blount in this 


that he could not go upon the authority 
case, because he had proceeded like a criminal lawyer and taken 
er ee statements as to the condition of things in Hawaii. 

a matter of fact, Mr. Blount's report shows that he ap- 
pended the statements of members of the Provisional Govern- 
ment there and of members of the Queen’s government and of 


other citizens. After twenty years of distinguished service in 
this House, James H. Blount has established a character for 
punctilious honor, for truth, for deli acknowledged by every 
man who had the pleasure of knowing him. 

The correspondence from the first shows a very high sense of 
public duty and of fairness and impartiality. He even refused 
the slight courtesies from either side for fear they might think 
that they would influence his action. Everything was done by 
him in such a way as would characterize a high-minded, honor- 
able gentleman, jealous of the honor and dignity of the Govern- 
ment he represented. Much has been said against Mr. Blount 
ordering down the American flag in a way unworthy of him, 
and evidently prompted by the fact of his having been a Confed- 
erate soldier. 

It was said that such a th had never been done before. 
No minister has directed,“ all had heretofore requested,“ 
things to be done. Mr. Speaker, it is easy to show that what- 
ever the phraseology of the request or of the direction, the re- 
sult is just the same, and the meaning of the words is exactly as 
in orders that had previously been given, and that it has been 
the custom all through a long line of precedents. to instruct 
naval officers to obey the directions of the American minister 
where their coöperation might be needed. 

Furthermore, I challenge gentlemen to object to any portion 
of the phraseology in the direction given to Admiral Skerrett. 
Mr. Blount did not write the order himself. Mr. Blount, feel- 
ing considerable delicacy as to the wording in which to couch 
the directions to Admiral Skerrett, had an interview with him, 
and requested him to put the order, or direction, or request in 
such terms as was agreeable to him; and Admiral Skerrett 
wrote the order and Mr. Blount signed it. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Willit interrupt the gentleman for me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. MONEY. Not at all. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Do you take the position that Mr. Blount 
was clothed with the authority of an American minister? 

Mr. MONEY. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Then we had two min- 
isters at Hawaii. 

Mr. MONEY. That was his instructions, too. He wasacom- 
missioner with superior authority for this extraordinary affair. 

Now, gentlemen, you may think that you have something in 
that question from the fact that his appointment had not been 
referred to the Senate of the United States. I have here just 
one hundred precedents for that. Just a hundred. Many of 
them the Senate had never seen. They were appointed by the 
President to perform the functions of envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary, and made treaties. Admiral Truxtun 
was commanded to obey the orders of Nicholas P. Trist, a clerk 
from the Department ot State, who was sent to negotiate a treaty. 
Gen. Scott was ordered to suspend hostilities by the direction of 
Nicholas P. Trist. Why, these suggestions are really meant to 
make a little political capital. ; 

Now, it can not be intimated that Mr. Blount was not just as 
ready to vindicate the majesty and dignity of the American 
as Mr. Stevens or any other man. I am an ex-Confederate sol- 
dier, as Mr. Blount was, and so are many of these gentlemen 
my colleagues on this side of the House; but do gentlemen on 
that side imagine that after all these thirty years we will 
not be quite as prompt, as willing, and as eager to defend the 
honor and dignity of the country and the sanctity of the flag as 
any man who sits on the other side, or any man who participated 
on the Federal side in the late war? We would be unwo of 
our seats here and unworthy of being American citizens if we 
were not. 

But, sir, the honor of the flag was not tarnished in taking it 
down from that place. It was hoisted without any authority and 
in violation of law. The fact that it was put there in the first 
place without authority of law would give Mr. Blount the same 
right to pull it down as he would have to pull it down from the 
masthead of a pirate or of a smuggler. I want to say to you 
gentlemen that it is very good newspaper talk to make these at- 
tacks on Mr. Blount for having the flag pulled down, but it is 
unworthy of a member of Congress. It will not do, and it isim- 
proper by implication or otherwise, or by innuendo if you please, 
to charge us with lack of devotion to that flag. 

We know what it means; we know it is the ensign of authority 
of 65,000,000 of freemen, respected all over the face of the globe 
and saluted by the proudest nations of the world. We t it 
because it is an emblem of the majesty, of the dignity, and of the 
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power of the Government, the very thunderbolt of war and meta- 
phor of peace. We know its value, and would maintain its dig- 
nity. I venture to say to-day that if that flag needed vindication 
anywhere in the world I could rally as many volunteers in Mis- 
sissippi as the gentleman could raise in the State of Maine. 

Now, Mr. S er, having sustained, as I think, the first reso- 
lution declaring that Minister Stevens has not acted according 
to his instructions and according to the laws of nations, the next 

uestion is whether Mr. Clevelend was justified in his action. 

e on this side all believe in the doctrine of nonintervention. 
We believe in the general instructions which have been given 
to every one of the representatives of the United States a 
that they should not meddle or interfere in the domestic con- 
cerns of any nation, whether it be great or small. 

All this eloquence here about our feeling of fraternity and our 
recognition of the French Republic.is out of place. The question 
in every such case is whether there is a government de facto, 
whatever may be its form. Anda government has no sort of ex- 
istence entitled to recognition unless it can assert itself without 
a moral or physical support elsewhere. There has never been 
any condition of affairs like the one we are considering. In 
the long line of our American representatives abroad there has 
never yet been one so lost to the duty of his high place, so 
faithless to the Government he represented and the Government 
to which he was accredited, as to give active assistance to a con- 
spiracy and become the agent of revolution. We are consider- 
ing now an abnornal and singular case. Thank God itis the 
only one of its kind, and I trust we shall never see the like of it 


in. 
What about the action of Mr. Cleveland? We are told that 
Mr. Cleveland has not only meditated but attempted to do the 
very thing that we condemn in Mr. Stevens. Suppose that 
were true. Suppose it were true in point of fact that the Presi- 
dent was attempting now to upset a friendly government which 
he has acknowledged, just as Mr. Stevens undertook to upset a 
friendly government that he had acknowledged and with which 
he was in close relations of supposed friendship and amity. 

What is the difference in principle and reason? What is the 
ruling motive in each case? In the one case we have a man of 
intermeddling, officious spirit, untrue to the Government that 
sent him, fai to his instructions, ungrateful tothe country 
that hospitably received him, eager to be the tool of revolution 
and conspiracy; in the other case, a public officer animated by a 

h consideration of public honor and common justice. 

id Mr. Cleveland make any proposition concerning this state 
of fairs there that derogated from the dignity of the United 
States or implied anything unworthy of a high-minded magis- 
trate of a great people? He only proposed, so far as friendly me- 
diation would go, to replace the state of things as found by our 
intermeddling representative; to undo a wrong. It did not lie 
with him to consider the pérsonal character of the Queen or the 
character of the Government. It was a government fitted for 
the people who were its subjects; it was an outgrowth of their so- 
cial ae political capacities, with some ingrafting upon it of 
ee principles which were foreign to them and worked 

mely. X 

It was 1 true, however, as Mr. Stevens said just a year 
ago that those who favored revolution against the Queen could 
not get along without outside aid and support; and because Mr. 
Cleveland withheld this, this outcry has been raised st 
him. It was right he should withdraw the treaty which had 
been put before the Senate upon a false statement of facts. It 
was right that he should send as commissioner there a gentie- 
man of spotless character to investigate the matter and put the 
true relation of all these occurrences before the American Re- 
public and before this Congress. 

There isnot a single fact to prove what has been charged, that 
he meditated to replace the Queen on her thrones by force of 
arms. There is nothing to show it; there is everything against 
it. We have here all the instructions to Mr. Blount, we have 
all the instructions to Mr. Willis. Mr. Blount said that he as- 
sured those neces over and over again that there would be no 
intervention of force to reinstate the Queen. He endeavored to 
dissipate the impression which had been left by some active and 
officious gentlemen representing the press that the Queen would 
be restored. 

Mr. Blount told her that the Government would not raise a hand 
to do it. He constantly informed the members of both govern- 
ments that he was not instructed to use, and the United States 
would not use, force to restore the Queen. The same was the 
cass with Mr. Willis. He states, and Mr. Gresham's instruc- 
tions to him show, that he was not instructed to do anything 
except to be a friend and mediat-r. 

It is true, gentlemen, that Mr. Cleveland might not have been 
a technical arbitrator of this difficulty. He was not formally 
selected and empowered to act, with an agreement of both par- 


ties that they should subscribe to his decision. 
had surrendered, as she states, to the 
That surrender had been accepted, 
the President of the Provisional Government. No objection was 
made to the terms of surrender. That surrender been sent 
to this Government. 

It was found that the treaty was based upon a false statement 
of facts, so it was withdrawn, and a commissioner was sent to 


But the Queen 
wer of the United States. 
th itsterms, by Mr. Dole, 


find out the truth about the matter. Instructions were given 
to him and to Mr. Willis: ‘You are not to interfere.” That 
was distinctly conveyed to them in their instructions. There 
was not a man on that island that ever had believed or believes 
to-day that there was any intention of using force. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Both the Queen and the Pro- 
visional Government sent their commissioners here to treat with 
this Government. 

Mr. MONEY. Asis well remarked by my friend and colleague, 
both the Queen and the Provisional Government sent their com- 
missioners here to treat with this Government. 

Mr, LOUD. Will the gentlemanallow me to ask him another 
question? 

Mr. MONEY. Yes. : 

Mr. LOUD. Do ms believe the adoption of this meaningless 
resolution will right this great wrong that you claim tha Gore 
ernment has done: 

Mr. MONEY. Lam not prepared toanswer that question. It 
is not under discussion, either. It is as much as I can do to stick 
to the text and talk about the thing we have under considera- 
tion. Now, I want to say further that Mr. Cleveland, or Mr. 
Gresham for him, and that is the same thing, has instructed 
Mr, Willis all the way through that there is to be no use of force. 
Mr. Willis has directly communicated that fact both to the 
Queen and her adherents and to the Provisional Government. 
There is no use for anybody to be deceived about it. 

There is no room for trepidations and alarms; but the fact is, 
that this Provisional Government felt that it was not a de 
Jucio government, that it had no support in the popular voice 
and heart; and you will find that the first act of this Govern- 
ment, which has been heraled abroad as republican in form, this 
oligarchy, representing nobody but their precious selves- the 
first act in the first hour of their existence was to call on every- 
body to bring up arms and ammunition. 

In the same hour was an order suspending the writ of habeas 
corpus and declaring martial law, and in two weeks from that 
date, with martial law proclaimed and the writ of habeas cor- 
pus suspended, this alleged republican form of government re- 
quested Mr. Stevens to establish a protectorate, in order that 
they might exercise a little further their dominion, because 
they could not stand in their own strength. In that two weeks’ 
time they had not rallied around them a sufficient force to main- 
tain themselves. 

They were a helpless lot, who were simply at the sufferance of 
the United States minister, whoever he might be, depending 
for the show of authority they had upon the presence of the 
United States troops. 

In that call for a protectorate they emphatically confess their 
lack of power, their incompetency, and when Mr. Stevens pro- 
claimed his protectorate as a sovereign the Provisional Govern- 
ment was functus officio and their further existence in a subordi- 
nate PEET was only for convenience of administration, 

Mr UD. Will the gentleman inform us when the Provi- 
sional Government was notified that force was not to be used? 
On what date? 

Mr. MONEY. I do not recollect the date. It is all there in 
the dispatches. 

Mr. UD. Do you not know that the Government found it 
out through the public press and not through the minister? 

Mr. MONEY. I do not know any such thing. I know the 
minister announced it over and over again. 

Mr. LOUD. I wish you would point to one record, prior to 
5 of December, Where that Government was ever informed 

t. 

Mr. DUNN. What difference would that make as to results? 

Mr. LOUD. The gentleman has made the statement several 
times that the Government had been repeatedly informed of 


that. . 

Mr. MONEY. Read Mr. Willis’s dispatches and you will find 
it. ins can take your leisure about it, and you need not report 
back. 

Mr. LOUD. Ihave read every one of them, and failed to find 
anything which supports your assertion. 

r. MONEY. Now, Mr.Speaker, Mr. Cleveland has not gone 
beyond his constitutional authority inthis matter. A gool deal 
has been said about the bloodthirsty character of the Queen. 
Mr. Cleveland has expressly informed her that the only con- 
dition upon which he would attempt to mediate would be that 
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there should be absolute amnesty for all offenders. So whatever 
might be her character, he is not at all responsible for that. He 
was trying to restore the statu in quo as far as friendly offices 
would do-it. There was no intention of interfering by force 
whatever. 

Mr. Willis, asI said a little while ago, informed the Queen that 
she must not look for anything of that sort. He informed the 
Queen that nothing of that sort would be done; and the only 
fauit I find with Mr. Willis in all this transaction is that he did 
not stop diplomatic relations, as far as he was concerned, until 
he could hear from our Government when that insulting letter 
of Mr. Dole was sent to him, which was an affront to the head of 
our Government; and I am sorry to say that gentlemen on the 
other side of this House, who assume to monopolize all the love 
of the flag and all the patriotism and all the defense of Ameri- 
can character—that when that letter wasread from the desk, 
grossly affronting the head of your Government as well as mine, 
every single solitary sentence that reflected upon him was met 
with laughter and approval on your side of the House. 

Mr. PICKLER. ill the gentleman permit aquestion there? 

Mr. MONEY. Not a solitary symptom of approval was given 
of anything Minister Willis had said in reply to that letter. 

Mr. PICKLER. Will my friend allow me a question? 

Mr. MONEY. Yes. 

Mr. PICKLER. I would like to ask the gentleman if he in- 
dorses the President’s action? After the receipt of this letter 
from Mr. Willis, saying that the Queen demanded the execution 
of the conspirators, as she calls them, namely, the members of 
the Provisional Government, do you indorse the action of the 
Administration in still insisting that the Americans there and 
the Provisional Government should be made subject to that 
Queen in view of that evidence of her character? 

Mr. MONEY. He did not. 

Mr. PICKLER. He certainly did. 

Mr. MONEY. All intercourse with her was suspended after 
that moment. 

Mr. LOUD. Not at all. A subsequent interview took place 
with thé American minister, Mr. Willis, in which she con- 
sented, thirty days after she had at first refused. 

Mr. MONEY. But up to that time they had not had any- 
thing more to do with her. When she insisted that the consti- 
tution and the laws of the country against conspirators should 
be enforced they had nothing more to do with her. 

Mr. PICKLER. Did not Mr. Willis have another interview 
with her, when she consented to grant amnesty? 

Mr. MONEY. Yes. 

Mr. PICKLER. Did she not wait four weeks, and was notthe 
President still seeking to have her instalied during those four 
weeks? 

Mr. MONEY. I am not able to answer that question, but I 
know that the instructions to Mr. Willis were not to doanything 
in the way of friendly offices unless she would consent to that. 

Mr. PICKLER. That is why my question comes in. My 
question is, even after she had promised, do you indorse the ac- 
tion of the Administration subsequently in seeking to put these 
Americans under such a government as that? 

Mr. REED. Oh, do not put it that way. Why, of course he 
has got to indorse the Administration. 

Mr. MONEY. As far as that is concerned, nobody put them 
in that situation except themselves. They put themselves there 
of their own choice. 

Mr. PICKLER. Do you indorse that action of the Admin- 
istration in still seeking to have them put under the control of 
such a government as her's would be? 

Mr. MONEY. Isay that I do indorse the action of the Ad- 
ministration in this 

Mr. REED. I told you he would do that. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MONEY. I do indorse the action of the Administration 
in engaging in friendly mediation without the use of force. 

Mr. PICKLER. ou indorse the Administration, then, in 
“friendly mediation,” as you call it, in trying to compel those 
nineteen hundred Americans to submit to this Queen who would 
have beheaded them just as soon as she got back in power. 

Mr. MONEY. Oh, that is an assumption that is not justified 
by anything in the whole controversy. 

Mr. PICKLER. Do you indorse that? 

Mr. MONEY. Ihave answered your question. Do not take 
up my time unless you have a new question to put. I have no 
ob ection to answering your questions, but I want P ay to puta 
new question, and notto put the same one in fouror five different 


shapes. 

Mr. PICKLER. I had to do that in order to try to get an 
answer. 

Mr. VAN VOORGHIS of New York. Is the gentleman from 
Mississippi aware that the Queen s prime minister (Parker) has 
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declared recently that the Queen was forced to consent to am- 
nesty by the United States Government? 

Mr. MONEY. No; I do not know anything about that. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. It ap in the tele- 
Graphic dispatches yesterday from San Fran 

. MONEY. In the newspapers? 
a 1 5 of New York. Yes, — — 5 
r. i e newspapers pretty muc appear to 
retained on one side of this question, 3 £ 

Mr. PICKLER. Why, there is only one side to this question, 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. REED. That charge might be made against about all the 
newspapers in the United States. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Gentlemen desiring to inter- 
nor the gentleman from Mississippi will please ress the 

Mr. MONEY. I do not object to interruptions, Mr. Speaker, 
but it is hardly proper for gentlemen to ask me questions not 
pertaining to the matter that lam talking about. Questions 
should at least be pertinent to what I am discussing. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. If the geminas will per- 
mit me a suggestion. Mr. Willis was acting in that matter upon 
his original instructions, before he had time to hear from the Ad- 
ministration, so that the Administration is not responsible for 
that action. That was the act of Mr. Willis, and not of the Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. MONEY. That is true. Not only that, Mr. Speaker. 
but the Provisional Government and the Queen had no that 
the whole matter had been relegated to Congress by the Presi- 
dent. He stated distinctly that he had no power to intervene 
with force, and nobody expected him to do it, and the whole of 
this clamor has been raised here against the Queen, and against 
monarchical government, and in favor of republican principles 
as it isalle merely for the purpose of arousing ant keeping 
alive the annexation feeling. 

Another thing, when I say that the President was simply 
mediating as friendly to both es, I should add that this Pro- 
visional Government had y in one sense submitted the case 
to him, not technically as to an arbitrator, but that government 
was organized to exist pending negotiations for annexation. 
There was nothing permanent in its character. It was acting 
and it is still acting under the same constitution which gentle- 
men have denounced here as so bloody. The members of the 
Provisional Governmentswore allegiance to it, and the very same 
constitution that the Queen was acting under when she was de- 
posed the Provisional Government acts under to-day. 

Now, I want to ask gentlemen in the name of 5 
what was the duty of the President of the United States in 
sucha case as that? Was it to ratify the invasion of a friendly 
territory without an excuse at the request of revolutionists who 
were conspiring to overthrow a friendly government? Was it 
to maintain those revolutionists by a protectorate? 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. May I ask the gentleman 
a question? 

r. MONEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. VAN VOORGIS of New York. Did not the President of 
the United States ratify the act of Minister Stevens and send to 
the Senate of the United States the treaty which had been form- 
ulated by the commissioners of Hawaii and by our Secretary of 
State? 

Mr. MONEY. That was sent in by Mr. Harrison. 

Mr. VAN VOORHISof New York. Undoubtedly; but he was 
President of the United States, was he not? And that being 
so, what right has Mr. Cleveland to review and reverse an act 
consummated by President Harrison? 

Mr. MONEY. Oh, you do not mean tosay that the President 
can not withdraw a treaty from the Senate? 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Iam not talking about 
the treaty. I am talking about what has been done in Honolulu. 

Mr. MONEY. I have exculpated President Harrison by stat- 
ing that he was misinformed as to the facts, and that I do not 
believe he would have submitted the treaty if he had been cor- 
rectly informed as to the facts. 

Mr. VAN VOOREHIS of New York. President Harrison does 
not require any exculpation at the gentleman's hands. 

Mr. MONEY. Well, it does not make any difference to me 
whether he does or not. I volunteer it in my own time and with- 
out asking the consent of the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. That act of President 
Harrison was done just as deliberately as any act that Mr. Cleve- 
land did in the matter. 

3 3 Yet you are abusing Mr. Cleveland for 
action. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Nobody has constituted 
him a court of review of President Harrison's acts, 
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Mr. MONEY. The gentleman from New York seems to think 
that the office of President is not a continuous office; that be- 
cause one man occupies it for one year and another man the 
next year, the office is not continuous. : 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. No, butI hold that one 
administration is nota court of appeals to revise and reverse 
the action of another. 

Mr. MONEY. No, and it is not intended that it should be. 
The office has nothing to do with individual “‘ administrations.” 
It is a continuous office, without regard to the individuals, who 
come and go. What the“ President,” the“ Executive” does is 
not appropriated to Mr. Harrison or Mr. Cleveland as mere in- 
diviquals. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. But does not Mr. Cleve- 
land assume authority to reverse Mr. Harrison's action as Pres- 
ident? 

Mr. MONEY. Heassumes authority to inquire into its legal- 
ity, and he has found out the fact, which was concealed from Mr. 
Harrison, that we had violated an international law, violated 
the law of neutrality, and, having discovered that, he has done 
what I have sufficient confidence in President Harrison’s good 
faith and patriotism to believe he would have done if he had 
been President under the same circumstances. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Do you notsuppose Presi- 
dent Harrison inquired into the legality of his action before he 
took that action? $ 

Mr. MONEY. He had not time to inquire into the facts. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Oh, yes; he had. 

Mr. MONEY. Well, if the gentleman wants to involve the 
last Administration in the misconduct of Minister Stevens, and 
thus to besmirch his own party nest, I can not prevent it. That 
Administration was surely deceived by a false statement, and 
that is clearly in m 

Mr. VAN VOORHISof New York. Can the gentleman name 
a scintilla of evidence that President Cleveland had before him 
at the time he appointed Mr. Blount his commissioner, and sent 
him to Hawaii, that President Harrison did not have when he 
sent the treaty to the Senate? : 

Mr. MONEY. I take it for granted that Secretary Foster and 
President Harrison would not send a communication to the Sen- 
ate of the United States which they did not believe to be true. 
I do them the credit to believe them competent, men of veracity, 
and men of honor. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. That is not an answer to 
my question. 

MM . MONEY. I will answer the gentleman’s question in my 
own way. Youcannot make me answer a question categorically. 
Isay that Mr. Foster and Mr. Harrison both have stated to the 
Senate of the United States, in submitting that treaty, that there 
had been no support, no acknowledgment of the Government at 
all by Mr. Stevens until after the abdication of the Queen; and 
I say that is positively untrue, and proved to be so by Mr. Ste- 
vens's own letter. [Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

DITCH ACROSS UMATILLA INDIAN RESERVATION. 

By unanimous consent, Mr. PICKLER, from the Committee 
on Indian Affairs, reported back favorably the bill (H. R. 1969) 
extending the time allowed the Umatilla Irrigation peg cn 
for the construction of its ditch across the Umatilla Indian Res- 
ervation, in the State of Oregon; which was referred to the 
House Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to 
be printed. 

HAWAII. 

Mr. DRAPER was recognized. 

Mr. HITT. Before the gentleman proceeds I would like to 
ask the consent of the House for general leave to print. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. BYNUM). The gentleman 
from Illinois asks unanimous consent that members have leave 
to extend their remarks upon the resolution under considera- 


on. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I object. 

Mr. DRAPER. Mr. Speaker, the resolutions proposed by the 
majority of the committee seem to have little relation to each 
other and call for separate consideration. 

Taking up the first one, it must be evident that the indigna- 
tion which has been aroused among the American people,regard- 
less of ty lines, by the attempt to restore the discredited 
monarchy in the Sandwich Islands, will not be allayed by the 
adoption of any such resolution. 

Criticism of the action of the former United States minister at 
the time of the establishment of the Provisional Government is 
much less pertinent to-day than proper scrutiny of the course 
of the Executive in his attempt to destroy that government. 

If there has beena usurpation of the rightsand powers of Con- 
gress by the President, it is a far more serious matter and more 


dangerous asa precedent than any actof Minister Stevens, which 
this resolution condemns, even if all its allegationsaretrue. The 
truth of such allegations, however, can not be established by a 
collection of affidavits and statements from parties interested on 
one side of the case, while the other side neither testifies nor 
cross-examines. 

I have carefully read the reports, the letters, the statements, 
and the testimony submitted to the State Department in this 
matter, so far as they have been furnished to members of the 
House; also the instructions of the State Department to Mr. 
Blount and Mr. Willis, and. the message of the President, re- 
cently received. 

I have also made a study of all the data I can obtain with re- 
gard to the Sandwich Islands, and their relation to the United 
States from various points of view, including Minister Stevens’ 
correspondence with the last Administration. 

I do not propose to discuss the question whether law or prece- 
dent have justified the Executive in sending out an envoy of 
„paramount“ power, without the advice or consent of the Sen- 
ate, or indemanding the abdicationof the Hawaiian Government, 
through a minister accredited to it, although I believe that such 

‘action was utterly unwarrantable and indefensible. 

Neither do I propose to defend Mr. Stevens, the former min- 
ister, from the aspersions which I believe to have been unjustly 
cast upon him. That, Ihave no doubt, will be fully and satisfac- 
torily done during this debate. 

I will, however, express my surprise at the conclusions of the 
President, as stated in his message, even if Mr. Blount's report 
and the testimony and statements submitted by him are taken 
as the sole authority. 

I am also surprised at the sympathy which the President has 
seemed to feel for this so-called Queen, on account of her being 
deprived of the power to rule, when compared with his lack of 
sympathy for the people of Hawaii, who have asserted their 
right to good government. : . 

There is nothing judicial in Mr. Blount's statements. His 
early letters show that he had prejudged the case before making 
any substantial investigation, and very probably before he left 
the United States on his mission. If evidence did not suit him, 
in at least one instance, he expressed a suspicion of its truthful- 
ness (see his letter of May, 1893, page 60, in regard to evidence 
of Mr. Bolte), and his whole report reads like the brief of a law- 
yer anxious to make out a case. 

Waiving this, however, it sopan from various evidence sub- 
mitted by him, including that of Queen Liliuokalani herself, 
that the revolution at Hawaii was induced directly, at least, by 
the pro change of constitution, giving the Queen substan- 
tially absolute power. 

5 for the promulgation of the new one she antici- 
pated resistance, as shown by an extract from her statement. 
She says (page 398): 

Early in January I mentioned to Capt. Newlein, of the Household Guards, 
and Mr. Wilson, the marshal, my intention to promulgate a new constitu- 
tion, and 1o propere themselves to quell any outbreak or riot from the op- 
position. ey assured me they would be ready, and I gave strict injunc- 
tions of secrecy and showed Mr. Wilson a plan ofthe throne-room on the day 
of the signing. 

When this anticipated resistance developed into arevolution, 
it is not pretended by Mr. Blount that force was actually em- 
ployed by representatives of the United States, whatever the 
sympathies of said 5 may have been, or whatever 
moral effect the landing of the marines, for the protection of 
American life and property, may have had on the Queen and 
her supporters. 

It is also equally undeniable that this Provisional Government 
has maintained itself successfully against the adherents of the 
deposed monarchy, in spite of the sympathy for that deposed 
monarchy shown by more recent offic of the United States 
Government, both in Hawaii and here at home. 

This Provisional Government is to-day, and has been for 
nearly a year, a government de facto, recognized by all nations, 
including our own. 

It represents the intelligence and property of the islands, and 
the great mass of the citizensof American birth or descent. Mr. 
Blount admits this. I quote from his letter to the Secretary of 
ae, antoa April 26, 1893, in his report of correspondence, 
page 21: 

The white race, or what may be termed the Reform party, constitute the 
intelligence and own most of the property in these islands, and are desper- 
ately eager to bea part of the United Stateson any termsrather than take the 
chances of being subjected to the control of the natives. With them we can 
dictate any terms. The feeling of the natives is that, while they do not want 
3 if the United States does, it will be accomplished and they will 


I also quote from his report (pages 133-134): 


A majority of the whites, especially Americans, are for annexation 
The Americans, of what is sometimes termed the better class, in point of 
intelligence, refinement, and good morals, are fully up to the best standard 
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hed for a 
hands zeal- 
ous support The remainder of them contain good se of the laboring 
class ani 


in American social life. Their homes are tasteful, and distin 
generous hospitality. Education and religion receive at the 


the vicious characters of a seaport city. ese general observa- 
tions can be applied to the English and German population. 

The Provisional Government represents republican rather 
than monarchical ideas. 

Among the reasons given by the Hawaiian Political Associa- 
tion (a native organization) to Mr. Blount why they urged the 
Queen to submit a new constitution were the following state- 
ments regarding the one in force, which may be found on page 
17 of the Blount correspondence. 

They complained that the constitution based the principles of 
government on the forms and spirit of republican governments. 

Also, that said constitution opened the way to a republican 
government. s 

The Queen was in full sympathy with their views, as shown 
by her attempt to overthrow this constitution. 

Now, it hardly seems to be the business of this Republic of 
ours to assist, either by force or by sympathy of its officials, in 
the establishment or reéstablishment of monarchies; but if we 
are to do so, we ought at least to be responsible for clean and 
reputable ones rather than the reverse. 

he interest of human progress demands that if aid or sym- 

athy is to be given, civilization should be aided rather t 
8 plag For our Republic to undertake to establish mon- 
archy and barbarism, where the seeds of democracy and civili- 
zation are already well under way, would be treason to the cause 
of free government and civilization itself. 

Mr. OATES. Does my friend think it is the business of this 
Government, or in accordance with our former history, to en- 
gage in the establishment of any kind of government elsewhere? 

Mr. DRAPER. I do not. 

It is pretty well known what kind of an absolute government 
the ex-Queen would establish, and what an ornamental person 
she would be at the head of it; but a few brief quotations from 
the 8 correspondence are worthy of notice in this con- 
nection. 

Extract from proclamation of the Provisional Government, 
January 16, 1893, book 2, part 1, page 14: 

During the latter partof the session the Legislature was replete with cor- 
ruption; bribery and other illegitimate influences were openly utilized to 
secure the desired end, resulting in the final complete overthrow of all oppo- 


sition, and the inauguration of a cabinet arbitrarily selectéd by her majesty, 
y complete defiance of constitutional principles and popular representa- 
on. 


Notcontent with her victory, her esty proceeded on the last day of the 
session to arbitrarily arrogate to herself the right to mulgate a new con- 
stitution, which proposed, among other things, to franchise over one- 
fourth of the voters and the owners of nine-tenths of the private property 
of the kingdom, to abolish the elected upper house of the Legislature and to 
pont gen in place thereof an appointive one, to be appointed by the sov- 
ereign. 

Extract from statement of Volney V. Ashford to Mr. Blount, 
page 207, Blount correspondence: 

T then, was the status of monarchy in Hawaii when Liliuokalani be- 
came Queen, a reigning sovereign who had, at least, twice striven to supplant 

} her brother even at the expense, if necessary, of walking over his strangled 
! corpse to the throne; a woman notoriously loaded with the grossest social 
vices, such as had contributed so largely to the late King’s downfall in 1887 
(but still strongly upheld by the ates ty of the native people, who believed 
her professions and promises to restore them to an eq franchise; pos- 
sessed, as her friends claimed, of qualities of justice, firmness, and courage, 
which events proved to be but selfishness, mulishness, and savage ignorance); 
a hater of whites, and a promoter of race prejudices; an idolatress, a kahuna 
| worshiper, and an advocate of the most abominable methods which distin- 
guished the anti-Christian epoch. The natives soon turned from her in dis- 


2 8 
? Ehe so-called.“ Reform” party, consisting chiefiy of the missionaries, could 
donothing withher. Foreigners generally feared and hated her.. She grad- 
ually began tointerfere in official 5 and parliamentary elections, 
and to us autocratic authority in all directions. Her dismissal of gov- 
. ernment officials and appointment of known thieves, vagabonds, and vicious 
|! ignoramuses from among her personal favorites and ours to the most 
lucrative and responsible positions exasperated everyone outside of her per- 
sonal following. 

Still stronger quotations could be made from this statement 
of Ashford’s, but I omit them in the interest of decency. 

' Her appointment of an attorney to negotiate with the United 

States for a pecuniary consideration in full payen for all her 
ciaims, demands, and pretensions upon the throne of the Ha- 
waiian Islands, which is printed on page 25 of the Blount corre- 
spondence, throws another light upon her character and offers 
an opportunity to do her full justice from the sentimental point 
of view. 

Ido not consider myself much of a sentimentalist; I prefer to 
deal in practical common sense; but on grounds of sentiment, 
the injustice and oppression which would be involved in using 
the power of our Government to compel the citizens of Hawaii, 
of our own blood, who have freed themselves from the arbitrary 
rule of a sovereign such as described, to submit to itagain would 
be a Li, Neer to our humanity and our civilization, and it is 
more ridiculous and almost equally discreditable to threaten 
without the power to perform. [Applause.] 


Any alleged wrong done this woman in taking-from her the 
power to misrule, is as nothing in comparison; and as before 
said, she is, or was, ready to settle her claims for cash. A 

This Government has been accustomed to welcome and en- 
courage a change of the government of any poopie from a mon- 
archy to a republic heretofore, even when the monarchy wasa 
reputable one, which the Hawaiian Queen’s was not. 

James Buchanan, as Secretary of State, in 1847, wrote offi- 
cially to our minister to France, in reference to the new French 
Republic, as follows: 

It was right and proper that the envoy extraordinary and minister pleni- 

tentiary from the United States should be the first to recognize, so far as 

is powers extended, the Provisional Government of the French Republic. 
Indeed, had the representative of any other nation preceded you in this good 
work, it would have been regretted by the President. 

James K. Polk, the then Democratic President, made the fol- 
lowing statement in a message to Congress about the same time: 

The policy of the United States has ever been that of nonintervention in 
the domestic affairs of other countries, leaving to each to establish the form 
of government of its own choice. While this wise policy will be maintained 
toward France, now suddenly transformed from a monarchy into a repub- 
lic, all our sympathies are naturally enlisted on the side of a great people 
who, imitating our example, have resolved to be free. That suchsympathy 
should exist on the tof the Lng of the United States with the friends 
of free government in every part of the world, is not remarkable. 


President Taylor, in a special message regarding the Hun- 

garian rebellion, said the lowing: - 
My purpose, as freely avowed in this correspondence, was to have acknowl- 
edged the independence of Hungary, had she succeeded in establishing a 
‘overnment de facto on a basis sufficiently eee in its character to 
ave justified me in doing so, according to the Pepea and settled principles 
of this Government; and although she is now fallen, and many of her gal- 
lant patriots are in exile or in chains. I am free still to declare that had she 
been successful in the maintenance of such a government as we could have 
n we should have been the first to welcome her into the family of 

These views, in fact, have actuated every American statesman 
who has had to deal with such a question from the beginning 
down to the present time. Let us hope that no different prec- 
edent will now be established, and especially not in such a case. 

Up to this point I believe I voice the general American view 
regardless of party lines, and it is certainly hard to see how any 
American can take any other. 

I shall now consider the main point of the second resolution, 
and though some of my own party may not agree in my view, it 
ought to commend itself to many Democrats if their party tra- 
ditions count to-day. 

¥ believe that the true 1 50 of this Government is to nego- 
tiate a suitable treaty with the de facto Government in Hawaii, 
and annex the islands. 

After this (or before if necesssary), if Liliuokalaniis Po prs 
to have rights, purchase them (since she is willing to sell), but 
on no account ought we to neglect this opportunity of securing 
this naval and coaling station, so important to us, both from the 
point of view of commerce and of coast defense. 

I will first point out briefly its advantages to us from a com- 
mercial point of view. 

Situated at the intersection of the trade route between North 
Americaand Australasia, with therich commercial stream which 
will flow between the China Seas and the Atlantic as soon as the 
Isthmus canal (whether it be through Nicaragua or Panama) is 
opened, the position of Hawaii is ideal for controlling both lines 
of commerce; and, fora nation which expects to maintain trade 
routes in the Pacific, its possession is a necessity. 

All the great commercial powers recognize the fact that our 
trade must be guarded; that convenient stations, as near as 
sible to the well-defined trade routes, must be established; and 
that suppiies and facilities for refitting may be available at dis- 
tances not too widely separated. 

Until 1886 Hawaii was nearer to the territory of the United 
States than to that of any other power, the distance to San Fran- 
cisco being but 2,100 miles, while the British fortified port of 
Victoria, with its neighboring dockyard of Esquimault, and coal 
mines of Nanaimo, was 2,360 miles distant. The next nearest 
British port was Leonka, in the Fiji group, 2,700 miles distant 
in an opposite direction. 

French territory was 2,380 miles distant at Tahiti; Germany 
held the Amiralty Islands, distant 3,400 miles; and Spain the 
Caroline Islands, 2,600 miles distant, and the Ladrones, about 
2,00 miles distant. 

Since that time Germany has moved up to a distance of 2,098 
miles, by annexing the Marshall Islands and placing herself in 
a flanking position on both the South Pacific and transpacific 
trade routes. France, by the acquisition of the Low Archi 0 
and the Marquesas Islands, is 2,050 miles distant from Hawaii, 
on the South Pacific route. Great Britain has advanced from 
Fiji toward the intersecting point, on clearly defined lines, an- 
nexing group after group, and detached islands, when they were 
on the line of approach, even though uninhabited or without 
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harbors and of no commercial value, until in 1891 her flag was 
planted on Johnston Island, 600 miles from Hawaii, and the near- 
est point she can approach to her American territory, unless the 
next move be the occupation of Hawaii itself. 

Inone year, 1888, British cruisers took possession of the Savage, 
Suwarrow, and Phenix groups and Christmas and ing Is- 
lands, and in 1892 the oecupationof the Gilbert and Ellice grou 
and Gardner and Danger Islands completed the covering of the 
South Pacifictradefrom Johnston Island to Australia. The only 
unannexed group on that line remaining is the Samoan Islands, 
they are closely surrounded by British and French posses- 

ons. 

It has not-been a blind grab for territory which has been going 
on in the South Pacific for six years pat but a working out of 
strategical schemes with definite ends in view; and the United 
States is the only great power interested in the Pacific trade 
which has not had the wisdom to acquire territory in localities 

roe the great trade of the future will need guarding and sup- 

ying. 

ý Samoa and Hawaii have been ripe to our hands for years. 
They are most advantageously situated for our needs, as bases 
from which our cruisers could work in time of war to protect 
our own trade and break up that of an enemy. The moral force 
of the United States isall that has kept European hands off these 
two groups to the present time, but should a strategic necessity 
for their occupation by either of those powers arise, moral force 
would lose its power, and we would have to be prepared to then 
fight for them or to retire at once from the absurd dog-in-the 
manger position we have so long occupied. 

To appreciate fully the question of ocean trade, it is well to 
observe the policy which Great Britain has consistently and suc- 
cessiully followed for generations in developing and supporting 
her commerce. Trade with India was established; then the 
route was guarded. When the Suez Canal was cut a different 
disposition was needed; and they now have the complete chain 
of guard stations formed by Gibraltar, Malta, Cyprus, Egypt, 
and Aden, the chain being continued toChina by Ceylon, Penang, 
Singapore,and Hongkong. The route around 8 Good 
Hope and to Australia is covered by Sierra Leone, nsion, 
St. Helena, Cape Town, Natal, Zanzibar, and Mauritius. To 
America the route is guarded by St. Johns, Halifax, Bermuda, 
Jamaica, St. Lucia, Barbados, Nassau, Balize, and Demerara. 

The Falkland Islands at the southern extremity of America 
form a guard station for the trade passing around Cape Horn; 
and up to this point it is well to note that no station is farther 
than 3,000 miles from the next on the trade route it is designed 
to protect; and cruisers patrolling the routes, as well as mer- 
chant vessels traversing them, need never be farther remove 
than 1,500 miles from a b se where supplies of coal and facili- 
ties for refitting are available. 

The foresighted statesmen of Great Britain have had a full 
understanding of the fact that the preservation intact of the 
circulation of British ships in the great arteries of trade is 
an absolute requisite to the well-being and even life of the Brit- 
ish Empire; and this it is which has guided them in the estab- 
lishing around the world a complete chain of guarded stations, 
from which her commercecan besupplied and succored, whether 
peace or war prevail. - 

Until very reeent times, British trade in the Pacific has not 
been essential so far as the welfare of the empire was concerned, 
and the guarding stations at the Falkland Islands, Fiji, and Vic- 
tor ia. British Columbia, may have been supposed to be sufficient 
for all needs; but it is worthy of note that as long ago as 1877 an 
essayist of acknowledged ability (Viee-Admiral Colomb, of the 
British navy) asse „T hold itfutile toattempt the defense of 
the Pacific trade route by any sort of vessels which must reston 
the bases of Vancouver, Fiji. and the Falkland Islands.“ It is 
also worthy of note that contemporaneously with the completion 
of the Canadian Pacific Rail and the establishment from its 
Pacitic terminus of regular steamer lines to China and to Aus- 
tralasia, the British bases began to be moved closer together: 
and when the probability of the building of the Nicaragua Canal 
was established, the movement toward the trade center at Hawaii 
became a very rapid one. > 

At present, instead of the wide gaps in the British system of 
3,000-mile stations, which existed when the Falkland Islands sta- 
tion was 7,900 miles from that at Vancouver and 6,100 miles 
from that at Fiji, which in turn was 4,800 miles from Vancouver, 
fey have es‘ablished the flag of the empire at Easter Island, 
2,400 miles from the Falkland group, which is in turn 600 miles 
from newly acquired Ducie Island, from where Piteairn Island 
is 300, and the Cook group still farther, 1,800 miles, on a line to- 
ward Fiji. On the line from Fiji to Vancouver the gap has been 
shortened to 2,900 miles from Johnston Island to Vancouver, 
and all the intermediate territory from Johnston Island to Fiji 
is under the British flag. 


Other stations are still needed, and British strategists make 
no secret of the assertion that on the outbreak of war with a 


maritime power, a n first. move, unless the Pacifictrade 
were to be abandoned, would be the 8 and retention of 
Hawaii, Guadalupe Island, off the coast of Lower California, and 
one of the islands in the Bay of Panama, with a reliance on the 
friendship or fears of the South American states for depots at 
Callao and Val . As a matter of fact, they have such a 
depot at present in the harbor of Callao. 
ow, Mr. Speaker, sentiment has not hoisted the British 

over these isolated ports, which, to maintain in a state of effi- 
ciency, are a source of great expense without any apparent re- 
turn. Their coal depots, storehouses, repairing facilities, and at 
salient points batteries and garrisons, are provided by a business 
instinct 1 recognizes that the trade which is the 
lifeblood of empire must be efficiently guarded: and cen- 
turies of experience have taught them the proper means to em- 


ploy. _ 

if there isa gap in the guard stations of the Pacific trade at 
ponh ora t point which should be „and Hawaii 

such a point, sentiment, which does not trouble our British 
friends, will not prevent their cruisers, under the direction of 
— statesmen, whose aim is to secure any and every ad- 
vantage for British trade, from seizing and holding when the 
time to them seems propitious just what is thought necessary to 
strengthen the weak places in their trade-route patrol. 

War ships to patrol a trade route efficiently, to guard their 
own commerce and damage that of anenemy, require basesfrom 
which to operate with the certainty of finding their necessities 
supplied at any one of them. Merchant. vessels in time of war 
require them as points of rendezvous and refuge, and, as we have 
seen, Great Britain has foreseen the necessities, and provided 
such bases at convenient points. No other nation has this im- 
mense advantage, although France and Germany are 
great efforts, the former in Africa, and Australasia, an 
the latter so far in Africa and Australasia only, where coal de- 
pots and bases for naval operations have been established. 

The United States has the right to establish coal depots in 
Samoa and Hawaii, and at present small supplies exist at both 
places; but unprotected, they are of no value, and Germany has 
equal rights in the former. \ 

Theconcession in 1887 of Pearl River, in Hawaii, to the United 
States for use as naval station, with exclusive privilege of estab- 
lishingadrydock, storehouses, and repair shops, is a valvableone, 
but has never been utilized. The situation is admirable, and 
the estimated cost of necessary fortifications and harbor works 
is moderate in view of the great advantage to our nation. 

Our position with regard to dry docks in the Pacific, is pecu- 
liarly weak. Modern war vessels require docking at intervals, 
and a fleet, to maintain command of the sea, must have dry 
docks in which to make repairs and maintain the ship in a state 
of full efficiency as to speed. We have not one dock outside 
the mainland of our country which would be available for our 
ships in time of war; and on the entire Pacific coast have at 
present but one ia and one small dock, at the Mare Island 
navy-yard, and one building in Puget Sound, and our vessels in 
the Pacifie would have to return to them whenever docking 
was requisite. 

Great Britain, on the contrary, has made smpe provisions in 
this t. Bordering on the Pacifie she has Government 
dry docks at Esquimauit, Brisbane, Sydney, Melbourne, and 
Hongkong, while many private docks are available in the ports 
=: 3 New Zealand, Hongkong, Singapore, Penang, and 

n 

brance has Government dry docks in New Caledonia and 
Saigon, Cochin China. Holland has governmental dry docks, 
which would probably be available for Germany, in Sourabaya 
and Batavia; and Russia has two large ones in the southeast 
corner of Sibsria, at Vladivostock. We must have additional 
docking facilities if we are to maintain either naval power or 
trade in the Pacific waters in time of war. 

Coming now to the strategic advantages from coast defense 
point of view. 

No naval force can operate ona hostile coast withouta friendly 
base within easy distance. Our Atlantic coast is faced by a line 
of foreign bases. England has strongly fortified Hatifax on our 
northeast border, and built Government dry docks both there 
and at St. Johns. Six hundred and ninety miles from New 
York, and less than 600 from the Caroliha coast, she has at great 
expense fortified Bermuda, furnished it with the largest floa 
dry dock in the world, and supplied it with great stores of 
and shops for repair work, and all for the sole purpose of main- 
taining a base from which British naval forces could o te 
against the Atlantic coast of the United States in time of war; 
Jamaica and St. Lucia perform the same duty with regard to 
our Gulf coasts and the isthmus transit; and it is a notable fact 
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that the defenses of all these places have been extensively aug- 
mented since an isthmus became a possibility of the near 
future. 

France has St. Pierre and Miquelon on our northeast borders, 
with Guadeloupe, Martinique, and Cayenne on the south coast. 
Spain has her bases in Cubaand Porto Rico; the Dutch in Cura- 

; and the Danes in St. Thomas; and it is not improbable 
that either of the two latter may be available for a German base 
should occasion arise. 

Any power which has not such a naval base off our coast can 
not e successful war upon the United States, a fact which 
was quickly appreciated by Italy during a late diplomatic inci- 
dent; and an early moveof the United States in a war with either 
of the European powers possessing these bases would have to be 
their capture and retention, if possible If the United States 
held all the bases named, it would be practically free from at- 
tack on its Atlantic coast. 

In the Pacific we now have the opportunity to secure our west- 
ern coast by accepting possession of Hawaii as our most rational 
form of coast. defense. With adequate fortifications on these 
islands, and a suitable naval force in the Pacific, our coast would 
be far more secure in time of war than it could be made by any 
expenditure for harbor defenses on the mainland alone. 

Further. if our commercial interests are to predominate in the 
future in those waters, our fleet must 5 there also, 
and a properly proportionate fleet would be a sufficient guaranty 

that serious attack would not be made on this most important 
naval base. 

The same is equally true of our entire Pacific coast, as with 
such a fleet, with bases at San Francisco, Hawaii, and the en- 
trance to the Ne oe Canal, not only would our Pacific trade 

be secure and that of any other power untenable, but our coast 
line would be equally secure, and American control of the canal, 
so far as the Pacific end of it is concerned, would be assured. 
Excepting Hawaii, the only base for possible extensive naval 
operations against the Pacitic States is the British station at 
uimault,which is susceptible of capture by a land expedition. 
It must be distinctly understood that Hawaii can not remain 
independent supported only by moral force. It is of too great 
strategic value, and willassuredly meet the fate of all islands and 
isolated points of like value at the hands of either Great Britain, 
France, or Germany, each of the twoformer having already once 
seized them (once in 1843 and once in 1819). Even if the United 
States were by moral force to preserve Hawaiian independence 
during time of peace, the islands would undoubtedly be seized 
by the first naval power with whom we went to war, and held 
by all the force it could muster, as a base from which to attack 
our western coast, and gain control of the prospective canal. 
For the United States to nd great sums on the local de- 
fense of San Francisco in the shape of fortsand harbor defenses, 
and leave Hawaii to become a base for operations against them, 
is a short-sighted and extravagant policy. 
As Bermuda is a standing menace in front of our Atlantic 
coast, so will Hawaii become a similar one to our Pacific coast, 
if we do not hold it as an essential part of our coast defense. 


COAL 


To make the advan of Hawaii to this country from a naval 
standpoint clearer, I will devote a little time to some details of 
the question of coal and coaling stations. 

The possession of unlimited coal is a great advantage to a na- 
tion, but in order to convert it into naval advantage it must be 
placed on board of a ship of war. This is a simple thing with 
us so long as our naval vessels are in home ports, or so long as 
we are at peace, wherever the ships may be. It is in time of 
war that the difficulties of making our naval strength felt awa: 
from our own coasts will become apparent. Neutral ports wi 
then be closed to our cruisers so far as supplying their coal ne- 
cessities is concerned, for coal will be contraband of war as much 
as is other ammunition. Coaling in the open sea from suppl 
ships is up to the present time an unsolved problem, and even it 
satisfactory mechanical arrangements be SN the supply 
vessels must run the a of hostile cruisers for t dis. 
tances. A certainty of finding the collier in specified Tocalities 
on definite dates, which is almost impossible without naval sta- 
tions, must also be established, as a failure to meet would result 
in it Pee cruiser helpless, 

Wind is no longer a motive power for ships of war, and the 
days when a cruiser could keep the sea and do the work she was 
designed for, so long as her provisions and water held out, are 
gone. Coal is now the prime necessity, and unless our cruisers 

ve points 2 strpos for them to which they can go with a cer- 
tainty of finding a supply, they will on the outbreak of war have 
to be brought home to operate off our own coastsfrom the home 
bases of supply, orelse be left powerless in neutral harbors until 
the close of the war. : 


The only other solution is to build cruisers of such size that 
they can carry their own coal and remain at sea for long periods 
independent of coal depots or supply vessels. : 

According to the published performances of our cruisers the 
very best that has yet. been done by one of them is the late 
voyage of the Philadelphia, steaming from Callao to Honolulu, 
a distance of 5,200 miles, burning 703 tons of coal, in eighteen 
days, at the rate of 12 knots an hour, and 39 tons of coal a day, 
which gives a distance of 7.3 knots per ton of coal burned. 

As this ship and all the others of her class (and we havea 
number of them) can carry only about 1,000 tons of coal, in some 
cases less, she would have been powerless to reach any other 
port from Honolulu had she not been able to replenish her sup- 
ply upon arrival, 

t is not known that the cruisers of any foreign power have 
done so well; and it is a fact that, class for class, our cruisers 
carry more coal and steam better than do those of other nations; 
but itis also a fact that we need much greater coal-carrying 
capacity than we have at present, or else we must follow foreign 
example and establish coal depots. 

Itis published that we have two commerce destroyers, with 
light batteries, substantially completed, each to carry 2,200 tons 
of coal, which at the Philadelphia's rate of 7.3 knots per ton of 
coal, would enable them to cover at slow speed about 16,000 
miles; but if they are to destroy commerce they will have to oc- 
casionally steam at much greater speeds than 10 to 12 knots, and 
it is safe to say that in time of war they could not cover a greater 
distance than 12,000 miles without replenishing their supply. 
This would mean an immediate return after a cruise of 6,000 
miles, as we have now no place to which they could away 
from our mai with a certainty of getting the coal that is 
absolutely necessary to their usefulness. 

England does not need a coal capacity in any of her vessels 
greater than will enable them to traverse four or five thousand 
miles, as we have seen that her coal depots are planted along the 
trade routes at distances of about 3, 000 miles. 

France, where she has important commercial interests, has 
similar depots; so have Germany, Holland, and Spain. 

Russia is nearly as badly off as is the United States, but she 
has the fortified depot of Vladivostock in Asiatic waters and has 
lately acquired the use of French ports wherever she may need 
them. Even with these advantages she is furnishing herself 
with cruisers of great size, carrying over 3,000 tons of coal. 

We have neither the bier sale nor the cruisers of great coal en- 
durance; and the most rational mode of strengthening this very 
apparent weakness would seem to be to obtain coal depots, as the 
SANS do, and to begin by accepting the most valuable oné of 

waii. 

As an example on this point, no foreign armored ships have a 
5 endurance than those of Italy, yet not one of these 

nse ships can steam over 7,000 miles without rep 
its supply, and some of them can not do so well. 

As the distance from Italy to the coast of the United States is 
practically about 5,000 miles, they would have a very brief pe- 
riod of usefulness after arrival on our coasts, in the absence of 
the bases possessed by other European powers, and would have 
to rely on supply cruisers over a long line of communication, 
which could be cut off by cruisers, in the absence of the most ef- 
ficient patrol. 

The same is quite true of the UnitedStates or any other power 
which undertakes a naval expedition without a base, as no num- 
ber of batteries or battalions stationed on the mainland can se- 
cure the safety of the needed Koppies while in transit, or the 
usefulness of a naval force at any distance from a home port. 

The development of foreign commerce is one, perhaps the 
ponies, argument advanced for the free-trade policy of the 

mocratic party. While not agreeing with this policy, I am 
willing to agree that ocean trade is an rtantsource of pros- 
pe to any nation. Thatof the Pacific is just opening on an 
era of activity which will be vastly ented on the comple- 
tion of an isthmus canal, and this trade belongs to the United 
States, if we are wise enough to secure it. 

But trade, to establish itself on a sound basis, must feel as- 
sured of protection at all times, and know that it will not have 
to be abandoned on the outbreak of every little war which may 
turn loose u ita pack of destroyers of insignificantstrength, . 
compelling it to lie idle with all the capitalinvolved until peace 
prevails again. 

If the United States aim at commercial supremacy in the Pa- 
cific, its trade must have such assurances, and a first necessi 
is the acquisition of bases for the protectors. Not only Haw: 
is needed, but Samoa (distant 2,260 miles); a station at the mouth 
ofthe canal (say, 4,200 miles from Honolulu and 3,000 from San 
Francisco); and another at the Straits of Magellan (distant 4,000 
miles from the isthmus, and 5,000 from Samoa). With these 
bases, a properly organized fleet, of sufficient size to keep the 
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communications open between them, will hold the Pacific as an 
American ocean, dominated by American commercial enterprise 
for all time. 

Now, the value of these islands to the United States for the 
reasons I have stated has long been app~eciated by American 
statesmen. 

Minister Stevens, whatever attacks may be made upon hin, is 
certainly an able, far-sighted, and loyal American, and his letter 
of November 20, 1892, to Secretary Foster, on this subject, is well 
a a Shag perusal. 

Minister McCook wrote in 1866 to Secretary Seward in re- 
gard to the Sandwich Islands, in part, as follows: 

h lace, ly d hipping point of all 
CCC 
and moneyed interests of the islands are in the hands of American citizens. 
All vessels from our Pacific coast to China pass close to these shores. 

Geographically, these islands occupy the same important relative position 
toward the Pacific that the Bermudas do toward the Atlantic coast of the 
United States, a position which makes them important to the con- 
venient to the French, and in the event of war with either of those powers 
absolutely necessary to the United States. 


Minister Pierce, in 1871, wrote the following to Secretary 
Fish: 


Impressed with the importance of the subject now presented for consider 
ation, I beg leave to suggest the inquiry whether the period has not arrived 
making it proper, wise, and sagacious for the United States Government to 
agun consider san Spee of annexing the Hawaiian Islands to the territory 
of the Republic. at such is to be the political destiny of this archipelago 
seems a foregone conclusion in the opinion of all who have given attention 
to the subject in this country, the United States, England, France, and Ger- 


many. 

A Saot of the abo es, creoles, and naturalized f. ers of this 
country, as I am credibly informed, are favorable, even anxious for the con- 
summation of the measure named. 


The native gasaen is ae Cee The number existing is now 
estimated at „ having dı about 15,000 since the census of 1866, 
The number of foreigners in addition is between 5,000 and 6,000, two-thirds 


of whom are from the United States, and they own more than that propor- 
tion of foreign capital, as en in the agriculture, commerce, na 
tion, and whale fisheries of the om. 

I now proceed to state some points of a more general character, which 
de ol nequiring possession of this archipelago, thelr geographical position, 
icy of acq session o pe eir geograp on, 
pad ying, as it Toes. an important central strategical t in the North 
Faelle Ocean, valuable, perhaps necessary, to the Uni States for a naval 
depot and station, and to shelter and protect our commerce and 
navigation, which in this he here is destined to increase 83 
from our intercourse with the 000,000 population of Ch: Japan. 
Australia. Humboldt 8 that the commerce on the P. c would in 
time rival that of the Atlantic. A future generation, no doubt, will see the 
prophecy fulfilled. 

The immense injury inflicted on American navigation and commerce by 
Great Britain in the war of 1812-1814, through her possession of Bermuda and 
other West India Islands, as also that suffered by the English from French 
privateers from the Isle of France, during the wars between those two na- 
tions, are instances in proof of the necessity of 9 and 8 
if we can, similar evils that may issue from these islands if held by other 


wers. 

P Their proximity to the Pacific States of the Union, fine climate and soil, 
and nog ei productions of sugar, coffee, rice, fruits, hides, goatskins, salt, 
cotton, fine wool, etc., required in the West, in exchange for flour, grain, 
lumber, shooks, and manufactures of cotton, wool, iron, and other articles, 
are evidence of the commercial value of one to the other region. Is it prob- 
able that any European power whomay hereafter be at war with the United 
States will refrain from taking possession of this weak kingdom, in view of 
the great injury that could be done to our commerce through their acquisi- 
tion to them? 

Secretary Fish, in a letter of instruction of March, 1873, used 
the following language: 

The position of the Sandwich Islands as an outpost, fronting and com- 
man the whole of our possessions on the Pacific Ocean, gives to the 
future of those islands a peculiar interest to the Government and people of 
the United States. It is very clear that this Government can not be ex- 
pected to assent to their transfer from their present control to that of any 
powerful maritime or commercial nation. Such transfer to a maritime 
power would threaten a military surveillance in the Pacific similar to that 
which Bermuda has afforded inthe Atlantic. The latterhas beensubmitted 
to from necessity, inasmuch as it was congenital with our Government, but 
we desire no additional similar outposts in the hands of those who may at 
some future time use them to our disadvantage. 

Gen. Scofield, in May, 1873, under confidential instructions 
from the Secretary of War, made a full report upon the value of 
Pearl Harbor as a coaling and repair station, recommending its 
acquisition, and later he appeared before a committee of the 
House of Representatives to urge the importance of some meas- 
ure looking to the control of the Sandwich Islands by the United 
States. 

Now, the desired and desirable opportunity has arrived. The 
Provisional Government proposes a treaty of annexation, and 
the so-called Queen is ready to part with such rights as she has 
for a comparatively small sum. 

The whites of the island desire earnestly to join us, and the 
natives certainly are not violently oppost: y 

This is shown by the fact that when the American flag was 
lowered in Hawaii, by orđer of Commissioner Blount, 3 

it created some excitement in this country, it caused no rejo 
ing there, according to Mr. Blount’s report. 

He says: 

Inspired with such feeli and confident no disorder would ensue, I 

directed the removal of the of the United States from the Government 


eee ke tale to their vessels. This was 
5 ed without any demonstration of joy or grief on the part of the 
pulace. 


Captain Hooper says: 


There were no demonstrations of any kind as the American flag came 
down, and not a single cheer greeted the Hawaiian flag as it was raised aloft. 
The native men stood around in groups, or singly, smoking and chatting 
and nodding familiarly to passing fri or | idly against the trees 
and fences, while the women and children, which formed a large doy 
of the assemblage, were talking and laughing 8 the hour 
for hauling down the American flag approached, many people, men, women 
and children, could be seen approaching the Government square in a most 
leisurely manner, and showing more interest in the gala-day appearance of 
the crowd than in the restoration of their national fag. The air of good- 
natured indifference and idle curiosity with which the native men regarded 
the proceedings, and the presence of the women and children in their 
white or bright-colored dresses was more suggestive of a country fair“ 
or horse-race than the sequel of a “revolution.” 


Even the presence of the armed forces” of the Provisional 
Government, numbering perhaps 200, parading the corridors of 
the Government house failed to elicit any sign of a feeling of 
anger or resentment. 

Mr. John F. Colburn, one of the Queen's cabinet, in describing 
he revolution, says: 


The next day (Monday) the proclamationdictated by these gentlemen was 
printed and posted and distributed all over town. Later on in the day 
two mass meetings were held, one by the native element and the other by 
the foreign element. At the former the natives accepted the proclamation, 
though it was directly cont: to what they wanted (a new constitution), 
and the latter denounced the Gasen and left everything in the hands of the 
committee of safety spoken about. 


Colburn’s remark that the natives accepted the proclamation, 
although it was directly contrary to what they wanted, is deli- 
cious. 

There is no reason against annexation in the dissimilarity of 
laws, as an official document issued by our War Department in 
February of this year contains the following statement: 


The laws are modeled on those of the United States. There is a supreme 
court of justice, and, in addition, circuit judges and justices of the peace. 


On the authority of this book I also state that 91 per cent of 
the trade of these islands is with the United States, 5 

The former policy of our Government toward Hawaii and the 
anticipation of their eventual annexation is detailed in the re- 
port of Secretary Foster, of February 15, 1893, from which I will 
read briefly. 


(Senate Executive Document No. 77, Fifty-second Congress, second session.] 

The policy of the United States has been consistently and constantly de- 
clared against any foreign ms hoger in the angpao of Hawaii inimical to 
the necessarily paramount ts and interests of the American people there 
and the uniform contemplation of their annexation asa contingent neces- 
sity. But beyond that it is shown that annexation has been on more than 
one occasion avowed as a poy and attempted as a fact. Such a solution 
was ađmitted as early as 1850 by so far-sighted a statesman as Lord Pal- 
merston when he recommended to a visiting Hawaiian cominission the con- 
tingency of a protectorate under the United States, or of becoming an in- 
tegral part of this nation in fulfillment of a destiny due to close neighbor. 
hood and commercial dependence upon the Pacific States. 

Early in 1851 a contingent deed of cession of the rp ae was drawn 
and iy 21 the king and placed sealed in the hands of the commissioner 
of the United States, who was to o it and act upon its provisions at the 
first hostile shot fired by subversion of Hawaiian independence. 

In1854 Mr. Marcy advocated annexation, andadraft of atreaty was actually 
agreed upon with the Hawaiian ministry, but its completion was delayed by 
the successful exercise of foreign influence upon the heir to the throne, and 
finally defeated by the death of the King, Kamehameha III. 

In 1867 Mr. Seward, having become advised of a strong annexation senti- 
ment in the islands, instructed our minister at Honolulu favorably to re- 
ceive any native overtures for annexation. And on the 12th of September, 
1867, he wrote to Mr. McCook that “if the policy of annexation should con- 
flict with the policy of reciprocity, annexation is in every case to be pre- 


f 

President Johnson in his annual m of December 9, 1868, re ed 
reciprocity with Hawaii as desirable, “ until the people of the island s ot 
ne TOn, at no distant day, voluntarily apply for admission into the 


rtion 


urage the fee! 
which may exist in favor of annexation to the United States, but to see 
and even invite information touching the terms and conditions upon which 
that object might be effected. 

Since the conclusion of the reciprocity treaty of 1875 it has been the ob- 
vious policy of the succeeding Administrations to assert and defend against 
other powers the exclusive commercial rights of the United States and to 
fortify the maintenance of the existing Hawaiian Government through the 
direct support of the United States so long as that Government shall prove 
able to protect our paramount rights and interests. 

On December 1, 1881, Mr. Blaine, in an instruction to the American minis- 
ter at Honolulu, wrote: 

“Tt (this Government) firmly believes that the position of the Hawüllan 
Islands, as the key to the do: ion of the American Pacific, demands their 
benevolent new ty, to which end it will earnestly codéperate with the na- 
tive Government. And if through any cause the maintenance of such a po- 
sition ot benevolent neutrality should be found by Hawaii to be 3 
this Government would then unhesita! ly meet the altered situation by 
seeking an avowedly American solution of the grave issues presented.” 


Now, a wordas to the objections to annexation and I willclose, 
I know that a new line of thought has been developed among us, 
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which I can not better characterize than by calling it a system 
of national self-abnegation. 

If any policy can be shown to be for the special advantage of 
the United States gentlemen holding these views oppose it. 

If Hawaii is valuable to us there will be so much the more 
generosity in presenting it to England. 

If our business has been more prosperous, and our labor better 
paid than elsewhere, they think this is not fair to the rest of the 
wond; and advocate a reduction of the tariff to equalize condi- 

ons. 

I do not address myself to . holding such views, as I 
can not understand their position nor they mine. 

From my own standpoint, I have heard only one objection to 
the policy of annexation that seemed to me to have substantial 
weight. It is that the population of the Sandwich Islands are 
in great part unfitfor American citizenship. This may be true, 
but in that case we can annex it as a part of one of our present 
States, or maintain a territorial government until they are fitted, 
as we are doing in the case of Alaska, and as we have done here- 
tofore with other annexations. 

The fear of annexing these small islands, which we so much 
need, on grounds of opposition to territorial expansion, seems 
peculiar, almost absurd, in a country more than three-quarters 
of whose territory comes from annexations by purchase or other- 


wise. 

Square miles. 
In 1783 our territory amounted too—ꝛ 827, 844 
The Louisiana purchase added 1, 179, 931 
Fairness. E eS a ie 59, 268 
e er ane ESAn E ASS 376, 133 
The Mexican cession, California, eto 545, 783 
The Gadsden purchase „4„„%„v 45,535 
esrb 2. 425 nee eee esses 577, 390 


Wg 8 3, 603, 884 


After assimilating all this territory we ought not to be afraid 
of 6,000 square miles more. 

To summarize: These islands will not only be valuable to us, 
but their possession is a commercial and naval necessity. The. 
are offered to us by both of the parties who claim to be entitle 
to their control. If we donotaccept, their incorporation by one 
of the European powers is likely, and they will be a menace to 
our Pacific coast from that time forward. 

As Americans, actuated by the desire to advance our country’s 
interests, we shall never have a greater . than the 

resent one, and I sincerely hope we shall take advantage of it. 
Applause on the Republican side.] 

Now, Mr. Speaker, whatever time I have remaining I yield to 
my colleague [Mr. MORSE]. 

. JOHNSON of Indiana. Will the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. MORSE] pen to me for a motion which I have a 
right to make—that when the House adjourn to-day, it adjourn 
to meet at 10 o'clock on Monday next? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee), 
The Chair does not think the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
JOHNSON] can take the gentleman from Massachusetts off the 
floor to make that motion. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana, I understood the gentleman to 


ield. 
å The SPEAKER pro tempore. If the gentleman from Indiana 
had the floor, he could submit that motion. He can submit it 
when the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. MORSE] is 
through. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Very well; I waive it for the 
present. I simply want to get a little more time for discussion 
on this subject; and I am determined we shall have it in one 
form or another. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
MoRsE] is recognized. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I can not hope to add anything to 
the learned and exhaustive presentation of my view of thiscase 
made by the distinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HTT] 
and my colleague [Mr. DRAPER], or the gentleman from New 
Hampshire [Mr. BLAIR]. 

And but for the fact that Massachusetts has an especial and 

culiar interest in the Hawaiian Islands I would remain silent. 

e first missionary to these islands was sent forth from Park 
Street Church, Boston, October 15, 1819. 

The efforts that resulted in reclaiming these islands from 
barbarism, cannibalism, and heathenism of the most revolting 
and degrading form—I say these missionary efforts were born 
amid prayers and tears of godly men and women of the old Com- 
monwealthI have in part the honor to represent. 

Isay men and women of Massachusetts heard and obeyed the 
words of the lowly Nazarene, ‘‘Go ye into all the world and 
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preach the gospel to every creature;” and in obediente-to that 
command men and women left homesof refinement, ease, culture, 
and wealth, and crossed oceans to these far-off islands to tell the 
story of Jesus and how he died for sinners. 

Joyfully these self-imposed exiles went forth singing— 

Jesus shall reign where’er the sun 
Doth successive journeys run; 
His kingdom stretch from shore to shore 
Till moons shall wax and wane no more. 

I say they left home and native land, and society and friends, 
and endured privation, hardship, and danger untold, to tell 
these dusky sons and daughters of the Pacific of One who left 
His home in glory to tell them of One who was rich, and who 
for our sakes became poor, that we through His poverty might 
be made rich.” 

Most of these pioneer missionaries have long since fallen asleep. 
They have long since gone to see the King in His beauty,” 
whose they were and whom they served: They have joined the 
blood-washed throng. 

Iasked them whence their victory came, 
And with united breath 


They ascribed their conquests to the Lamb, 
Their victory to His death. 


But, Mr. Speaker, their works do follow them—being dead, 
they yets 7 

The resultof the service of these disinterested, self-sacrificing 
heralds of the cross—the result, Isay, of these labors, inelevating, 
Christianizing, civilizing, and exalting a once degraded people 
apart of the world’s history and need not be recounted here. 

r. Speaker, in the great day when the books are opened and 
the roll of the heroes and martyrs is called, among them will be. 
the names of the early missionaries to the Sandwich Islands. 

And among those who hear the words of Jesus in the great 
day, “Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the least of these, my 
brethren, ye did it unto me,” will be recited the names of the 
godly men and women who stood by the stuff at home, and with 
their prayers and money sustained the soldiers of the cross at the 
ir r learag bellere! the good people of the United 

r. S er, eve it pains the g people of-the Uni 
States who are conversant with the history I have here recited, 
that theattitude of the President of the United States and the Sec- 
retary of State and his advisers should appear to be hostile and 
unfriendly to these men and women, many of whom are de- 
scended from the missionaries and are bone of our bone and flesh 
of our flesh. 

The distinguished gentleman from Illinois has well said that 
if these people have any fault itis a blind indolatry of their bene- 
factors, the people of these United States, and especially of the 
people of Massachusetts, to whom they are well aware they owe 
their elevation in the scale of humanity and the redemption of 
those islands from heathenism and barbarism. 

Mr. Speaker, I can not hope to add anything to the arraign- 
ment which has been made on this floor of the sident of the 
United States and the Secretary of State as regards their con- 
duct towards these people. The facts are familiar. 

The Christian and intelligent people of the islands ‘arose in 
mass and revolted against the government of a dissolute, im- 
moral woman, who assumed tobetheruler. The revolt, accord- 
ing to all the testimony, was so unanimous and overwhelming 
that she and her advisers offered no resistance, but apparently 
at the time fully acquiesced in the change in the form of gov- 
ernment. 

It seems from the mostreliable and undisputed testimony that 
the war ship Boston and our minister, Stevens, were at sea and 
absent from the island when the revolution took place. 

President Harrison presented to the Senate of the United 
States a treaty annexing those islands to the great Republic. 
That treaty was hailed with loud acclaim from one end of this 
country to the other. 

And the people of these United States, without regard to party 
affiliations, at the time of its submission ratified it by an over- 
whelming voice. > 

A canvass of the House and Senate by newspaper correspond- 
ents of the great metropolitan journals at the time showed that 
the Senate and House of Representatives responded to the pop- 
ular demand, and that a majority of both Houses was in favor of 
the ratification of the treaty. l 3 

The treaty, as I understand it, did not contemplate statehood, 
but annexation as a Territory of the United States. 

We need a 5 in the Pacific certainly in time of 
war, but more in time of peace. We need a place where our 
commerce can not only act coal, but American supplies of all 
kinds without tribute or duty. 

The people of the islands were anxious to be joined to their 
mother country; and the people of this country were anxious for 
the union, which would give us peaceful possession of so valuable 
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a country, and add glory and fame to the greatest Republic of 
to 


all history. y 

All the other great powers appeared to acquiesce in this mu- 
tual desire for union. At this point the Administration changes; 
Grover Cleveland withdraws the treaty submitted by Harrison 
before it can be acted upon by the Senate. 

His next step is to send Mr. Blount there with 
authority over the regularly . ee and electe 
ative of the Government, Mr. Stevens. ' 

I have very great respect for Mr. Blount; I served with him 
during twoCongressesinthis House. Heisagentlemanof high 
characterand integrity; but, Mr. Speaker, he was not sent there 
to act the part of an impartial judge, but all the evidence goes 
toshow that under his instructions he was sent there by the 
Presiden*as an advocate to establish a case. 

The evidence goes to show that all his inquiries and investi- 
gations were bent on that line. He obeyed the orders of his 
master; he brought back the testimony he was ordered to bring. 

He was succeeded by Minister Willis, who carried in one hand 
aletter from President Cleveland addressed to President Dole, 
as ‘‘my great and good friend,” and in the other hand an order 
to recognize and reéstablish the Queen on a rotten throne, from 
which her indignant subjects had expelled her. 

So aptly likened by Senator HOAR, to Joab, who approached 
his brother with the inquiry ‘‘Art thou in health my brother?” 
and at the same time stabbed him under the fifth rib. 

I know not what the motives of the Administration may have 
been in recalling the treaty submitted by President Harrison, 
and afterward in attempting to justify it by the testimony of Mr. 
Blount; but of one thing I am fully assured, the distinguished 
gentleman from Illinois in his arraignment of the Administra- 
tion, in his ch of perfidy, dishonor, and dishonorable con- 
duct toward the Provisional Government, has butspoken the sen- 
timent of the country. 

Tean not find words to describe my disapproval of the conduct 
of the Administration in persisting in its poma torestore this 
dissolute woman (who is said to have no less than three pare 
mours) to the throne; especially is this conduct exceedingly re- 
panies and offensive to every right-minded citizen when it is 

own that Minister Willis was ordered to continue: his efforts 
at restoration, and to demand the surrender of the Provisional 
Government to her after her bloodthirsty to: behead all 
her opponents, confiscate their property, and their fam- 


ount” 
represent- 


ilies was known. 
I quote here the following from a Massachusetts „that I 
think speaksthe sentiment of the State. Isend it to the Clerk’s 


desk to be read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


All unbiased testimony from Honolutu is to. the effect that the ex-Queen 
is a worthless, dissolute, and evil-minded creature, whose rule brought deg. 
radation and ruin upon her country. Her deposition, whether with or wi 
out the connivance of the American minister—and on this t the evidence 
is largely on Mr. Stevens's side—was hailed with thanksgiving by all the in- 
habitants of the islands who are intelligent enough to know the difference 
between a government of and for the people and a despotism that seeks the 
subversion of every principle of patrio and every individual sense of 
honorand manliness. The spectacle of the President of the United States 
pa for “justice” for this abandoned woman is eno: to bring the 
ush of mortification to every honest cheek.—Atàol Transcript. 


Mr. Speaker, I make no secret of saying for myself and for 
my constituents Lam in favor of enlarging our borders and annex- 
ing these friendly islands as a Territory to the dominion of the 
United States. 

What would seem to be a wise policy for the Kingdom of 
Great Britain would seem to some extent to be a wise poliey for 
us; she has surrounded us with her possessions, with islands, 


coaling, and supply stations. on $ 

As I have before stated, we need such a station in the Pacific 
Ocean. And I shall cast my vote for the amendment offered b 
the distinguished gentlemantrom New Hampshire [Mr. BLAIR]. 

The following able article in the Rockland (Mass.) Standard, 
from the pen of Rev. Jesse H. Jones, of North Abington, is ger- 
mane to this discussion: 

Public discussion in the press generally and in Congress has brought out 
Clearly to view in detail the wrongdoings in the course which President 
Cleveland has pursued concerning Hawaii, and an abstract of the points 
made may be interesting: 

First. He vioiated the constitutional law of the land, and assumed to him- 
self wholly powers which he shares only with others. For instance: 

1. He had no right to assume that it was his business to right any wrong 
that may have been done to the Government of Hawaii by the United States 
minister there, even if it was certain that a wrong had been done; for that 
minister is the re ntative ot the whole Government of the United States, 
and not a part. t whole Government is the President and Congress, es- 
pecially the Senate: and it was the business of the whole Government to 

t the wrong. and nov à part of it—the President. His whole attitude of 
d and course of conduct from the time when he began his investigation 
to that when he made his offer of restoration to the deposed Queen was ille- 
gal, unconstitutional, a violation of the fundamental principles of this Gov- 
ernment. He assumed that he was the Government. that the bility 
of action rested on him only, whereas it rested. om. him and the to- 


2. The above will a) turther when 
point Mr. Blount as he did with 


e a a ioe 

a be . Blount 
Was not an officer of the United States at all; that he had no stand: in 
law whatsoever: 


the Pro 
have hustled him off from their territory the moment he landed; 


had no right to order the United States officers there to ‘orm 0 
that he had no right of defense as an officer of the United Sta for he was 
not one; that he was only the President's private hired man, therights 


nation, having come under the Government of 


wait. 
This will appear more plainly when we call to mind the legal status ot Mr. 
Stevens. He was the legal 8 our Government, appointed by 
the President, and confirmed by the Senate; and it takes the two actions to 


make a minister plenipotentiary or chargé d'affaires to a fore vern- 
ment. President Bie and had the right to remove him instan . — tak- 
ing the oath of office, but as long as he did not remove him he no right 


to ap N 7 Over — oad his apa 
amount autho was literally empty wholly illegal—an action 
which deserved ali the ridicule that has Veen: heaped upon it, for it implied a 
haan in = Government, and the transformation of the President into 
an e czar. 


ving Mr. Blount “ par- 


a messi to the Senate, asked for and sec its codrdinate action, and 
then done what he thus by law was authorized to do, he would not have 
trampled the Constitution and laws of his own country under his feet, as he 
did do, Spek de ioe oo own view the wrongs done to another gov- 
ernmen 

Second. The method which he took mene the facts was one unworthy 
the contidence of an intelligent people. e sent one man, a strong tisan 
of his, instead of three, in which both parties should be Saf nace That 
partisan conducted a partisan investigation, which had in it some elements 
of the sneak, arrived at a result right opposite to that stated by Mr. Stevens, 
who was right on the ground at the tne and much more Hicely to know. 
An issue of personal veracity is raised between Mr. Blount and Mr. Stevens, 
and the most moderate judgment is that they neutralize each other so that 
ee public —— 5 —— 2 e 

ut President Cleveland accepts the report of agent and proceeds on 

his own responsibility to-offer to the deposed Queen to try to put her back 
on her throne, an act which he had no more right to do than he had to de- 
clare Great Britain. Only “by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate” could such an action lawfully be done. Restoring de- 

— queens is no part of the lawful duties of the President of the United 

tes. 

Third. His secret instructions to Minister Willis and the whole course of 
conduct outlined oe such an outrage upon international comity as 
to constitute a public e. 


The following article from the pen of Anvill Sparks, of Na- 
— 3 a 3 to var truth 3 I have said of 
t y ry and rescue of these ple from paganism 
citizens of my State—as well as a ron si to the 2 of 125 
Gospel to civilize and ele vate: 


Our present interest begins with the Hawaiian Islands as a manar) 
station. The first missionaries to Hawaii were sent forth to their 

from the Park Street Church, Boston, October 15. 1819. 
their embarkation, idolatry and the cruel system of tabu in the Islands were 
abolished by the joint act of both Priest and King, so that when they 
arrived there, five months af they found these isles literally walt 
ing for God's law;” and on the first Sunday morning follo Hiram 
Bingham took this for his text when he preached on bourd the Thad- 
deus, while the natives. were gathered on the shore waiting for his word. 

Since that day. up to 1879. 40 ordained missionaries, 83 female mission- 
aries. 26 1 and 6 physicians had been sent to these islands by the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, and the people of 
the United States had contributed co: more than a million dollars 
to the support of this mission. — 

With wnat results let the statistics of 1886 answer: Fifty-six Protestant 
churches formed, to which had been added.67,000 members. Mo concur- 
renuy with this, the common schools, the translation, publication, and 
spread of the Bible and a large amount of educational and Christian litera- 
ture. 

Writing a. few years later, Rev. Dr. Anderson says: “The education 
of the islands is now (i870)sustained wholly by the island community, native 
and foreign. The Government expenditure for common schools in 1869 under 
direction of the board of education was 233,865. Add to this #,929forcommon- 

and $2,625 for school books, and the sum is $45,419. The addi- 
ture in the same year for what are called Hawaiian English 
which the English language is more or less supplemented by the 


schools, 
Hawaiian, Was $29,128; raising the grand total of the expenditureof the Gov- 
ernment for education were 


in 1809 to 74.57. The pupils ot the better class 
about 1.500. In the common schools the attendance was 5,918, of whom 3,427 
were boys and 2.511 were girls. Somewhat over 100 adult children of mis- 
sionaries are (1870) resident on the islands. They are all Hawaiian citi- 
zens. 


George L. Chaney, after spending some three years on the islands with 
every 3 for observing the progress and character of the ple 
and t social, political, and religious advancement, published a little vol- 
ume entitled “Aloha,” on his return to the States in 1576, in which he says: 
“Is it not enough to justify and glorify all that has been done for them, that 
in half a century they have risen from superstition, war, and ignorance to a 
condition of among themselves and with all mankind, freedom from 
idolatry, general comfort, and the nearest approach to universal education 
known among any people? Nearly every adult native upon the islands can 
read and write.” 


7 these “pagans” (/) are 
aa advanced to appreciate and support a daily 7 in their 
midst, the Hawaiian Holomua, that in high moral tone would put to shame 


any one of our Boston dailies. 
ven going back in Hawaiian history to t. -six years ago, we find the 
missionaries sa in their Annual Mission Letter of 1857: 
“Our towns are + our roads are im ving: agriculture and indus- 


try are increasing importance. OurGovernment inits legislative, 
executive, and judiciary departments has acquired organic form and is 
moving on in the discharge of its functions. Our schools are sustained; our 
islands are being dotted over with improved church edifices. Law is su- 
preme; order prevails; protection of human rights is nearly complete. 
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crimes are 
ple.“ 
walian 


There is little complaining or suffering in the land and shocking 
rare; it may be doubted whether the sun shines. on a more peaceful 
Farther back — ES 1853, Chief J ustice Lee, in his report to the 
e world are life and 5 more safe than in the Sand- 
wich Islands. Murders, robberies, and the higher class of felonies are quite un- 
known here. and in city or country we retire to our sleep conscious of the most 
entire security. The stranger may travel from one end of the group to the 
other, over mountains wien any gowns of rere Ob his person, and With 
ern the vigilance eee in older and more civilized countries, go un- 

robbed ol a penny.” 

Mr. Speaker, is it any wonder these people love our country 
and de to come under our flag? f 

The following from a recentaddress of Mr, William B. Oleson 
before the Congregational Club of Boston I think is sound and 
wise, and will justify my vote for Mr. BLAIR’S amendment: 

The situation is so peculiar as to call for the foste supervision of some 
strong foreign power under which it would be possible for an efficient. and 
progressive government to grow up, advantageous alike to Hawaii and the 
commercial and humanitarian interests of that vast ocean. 

Such a protective relation the United States has officially declared it will 
not perms. any other nation to assume toward Hawaii. The progress of 
events demonstrates that sooner or later foreign intervention from some 
eee 
government, that respon sl bility the U States is morally bound to ac 
cept itse 

There can be no question but all the Christian and intelligent 

ople of these islands sustain the new Government and are 
against the Queen. Shall we cast our influence in favor of pa- 

nismor in favor of civilization and Christianity? Mr. Speaker, 
Feubmit that in annexation there is glory, and safety, and honor 
for our country; in delay there is danger of great and 3 
ble loss, and perchance foreign complication, and perhaps blood - 
shed and war in the future. 

But whatever views gentleman may take of the question of an- 
nexation, there ought to be no difference of o m, and I be- 
Ije e there is none on the Republican side of House, about 
the unpatriotic and unjust conduct of President Cleveland and 
Secretary Gresham toward the Provisional Government. 

And surely we ean not and we will not do less than to more 
the Provisional Government as the government de jur the 

ernment de facto. Annexation is doubtless impessible while 
8 Cleveland is President. And my counsel to the good 
people of those islands is to organize a republican form of govern- 
ment, with an educational qualification for citizenship, and abide 
their time until the times and seasons have 8 until the 
voice of the people of the United States can again be heard in a 
national election three years henee. 

The people of this eountry can be depended upon torepudiate 
Grover Cleveland and Secretary Gresham with their economic 
and foreign policy, and substitute for those men Republican 
statesmen, not gangrened by pona or moved by jealousy in 
the conduct of foreign affairs and publie business, Indeed the 
country bas already repudiated him and his policy, and at the 
election last November, before his Sandwich Island policy was 
fully developed, the country buried the Democratic party out 
of sight in the great empire States of New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Illinois, Iowa, and Massachusetts. 

I say to the people of the Sandwich Islands, be of good cheer, 

the people of the United States are at present misrepresented 
by psa ee Cleveland. I believe that three years hence we will 
we come them with loud acelaim as a part of the greatest repub- 
lic of all history. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask 
unanimous consent that the order under which we are now 
operating may be extended for one day,so that the previous 

uestion may be considered as ordered upon the pending propo- 

tion at 4 o'clock on Tuesday, instead of 4 o'clock on Monday; 
and I want to say very briefly in explanation of that that there 
is no disposition upon this side of the House to postpone the 
consideration ofthe seigniorage question, which I understand is 
to come up next; but inthe discussion of this Hawaiian question 
the committee have taken all the time here on both sides of the 
House, or will have taken all by the time the special order asit 
now exists shall expire: and not a single member outside the 
committee will have had an opportunity to be heard on a ques- 
tion which is of some importance, as we think, to the country. 
If we could get this extension of one day the matter which the 
Ach from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] has in charge can be 

ken up without delay and prosecuted to a determination. I 
now ask unanimous consent that the order be extended one day. 

Mr. BLAND. I have to say that I am very desirous of get- 
ting up a bill to supply_some money with which to run this Gov- 
ernment, and I desired to get it up before this was taken up: 
but the gentleman in charge of it wanted two days for its con- 
sideration. and now they have taken three. <A bill to coin the 
bullion in the Treasury, to supply the Treasury with some 
money with which to run this Government, ought to be para- 
mount to any other question, and I ean not give my consent to 


any more time for the consideration of the pending measure, 


longer than the rule provides, and I give notice that I intend to 
call up the bill for the coinage of the silver bullion in the Treas- 
the moment this measure is out of the way. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, one day is not much. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Iwant to suggest to the other 
side that we take a recess until 10 or TI o'clock on Momay: 

Mr. BLAND. Why not have a night session on Monday 
night? 

ir. MCCREARY of Kentucky. The order provides that the 
vote shall be taken on Monday at 4 o’clock. it is agreeable, I 
move that we take a recess until 10 o’clock on Monday. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Very well, I think that ought to 
meet with no opposition on this floor, if there is any disposition 
at all to give members outside of the committee an opportunity 
to be heard. 

Mr. BLAIR. Can the hour for taking the vote be extended 
until 5 o’clock? 

The SPEAKER. Ifit is the intention of the House to adopt 
the ee of the gentleman from Kentucky, the Chair sag- 
gests that it would be well to put it in the formof an order that 
when the House adjourn it adjourn to meet at the time indicated, 
because the order provides for two legislative days; and to take 
a recess now would be to continue the present legislative day. 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. Then I ask that when the 
House adjourn, it adjourn to meet at 10 o’clock on Monday 
morning. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Mo- 
CREARY] asks unanimous consent that an order be made that 
when the House adjourn to-day, it adjourn to meet at 10 o'clock 
on Monday. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. S er, I was hoping that no emer- 
gency would arise by which we would be compelled to come 
here at 10 o'clock in the morning, or at II o'clock in the morn- 
ing. There is certainly no necessity for it; and while I shall 
not object this time, I shall hereafter, because there is no need 
to bring members here at 10 o’clock in the morning, when you 
might just as well have had another day for the debate on this 
question now before the House, if gentlemen had not seen fit to 
order the previous question before we commenced to consider it. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, the reason given for 
this extension is to my mind the very reason why it should not 
be had. It is asserted that the reason for asking this additional 
time is because the members of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs have taken up all the time that has been given by the House 
for the discussion of this question up to this time, and will take 
up all time until 4 o’clock Monday evening. Now, if we putin 
two hours more, from 10 o'clock until 12 on Monday, that will 
afford two or three other gentlemen an opportunity to be heard, 
and that will be all. There are many others who would like to 
be heard who could not be heard in the two hours. 

Now, where is the necessity, or the right to cut off other 
members, and simply to give these two or three gentlemen a 
chance to be heard who would be heard in the additional two 
hours? It is far better and fairer to all to let the committee oc- 
cupy the time, and let the balance of the members of the House 
vote when the time comes; and then we will all stand upon the 
same footing. For my own part, I ean not consent to pro- 
posed arrangement. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. A parliamentary inquiry. Does 
it require unanimous consent to adjourn until the time pro- 


. The SPEAKER. The Chair will now submit the motion. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Mr. Speaker, before that question is sub- 
mitted I wish to offer a suggestion. I find that the special rule 
makes provision that after the present discussion shall close on 
Monday and a vote be had on the pending resolutions, the ques- 
tion of privilege which I have presented is to be taken up and 
considered from day to day until disposed of. ing that 
that part of the rule was framed in good faith—and of course I 
am not justified in any other assumption—there will be addi- 
tional debate on this general subject after the close of the debate 
on the pending resolutions. 

I therefore suggest whether it would not be feasible and desir- 
able, in view of the fact that most of the phases of this Hawaiian 
question will be diseussed in the present debate, to modify the 
order so as to extend this debate for another day, taking that 
day from the time that would otherwise be devoted under the 
rule to the discussion of the resolution on the question of privilege, 
which relates to the same general subject, although, of course, 
the technical point involved is not absolutely the same as the 
paa subject of discussion here. It seems to me that if it was 

tended in good faith to provide for the discussion of that ques- 
tion of privilege we might, in view of the great similarity of the 
topics presented rE my resolution and by the resolutions pend- 
ing, provide for the extension of this debite for another day, 
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and then immediately after the close of debate and the vote upon 
these resolutions bring up the privileged question and vote upon 
it alter, say, fifteen minutesdebate on each side. Imerely throw 
this out as a suggestion. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker,I asked for the 
additional two hours time because several gentlemen came to me 
and stated that they desired to speak, and there seemed to be a 
desire, especially on the other side, that we should meet at 10 
o'clock to give them time. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will submit the motion, and will 
state in advance that if the motion carries, the two hours addi- 
tional time will be divided equally between the respective sides. 
The affirmative have now had an advantage of seven minutes in 
the debate, having occupied four hours and seven minutes, while 
the other side have occupied but four hours. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. ee may I ask unanimous consent 
that the terms of the special order be extended so that the de- 
bate shall close and the vote be taken on Tuesday at 4 o’clock, 
instead of on Monday at the same hour, embracing the second 
matter in the order named, so that this whole question will be 
disposed of on ar at 4 o'clock. 

he SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous. consent that the terms of the special order heretofore 
adopted be so modified that the previous question be considered 
as ordered at4o’clock on Tuesday upon both the pending 1 i- 
tions = the resolution of the gentlemanfrom Maine [Mr. Bou- 
TELLEI. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. That is, not to interfere with 
the priority of the vote upon the pending proposition? 

Mr. BURROWS. Not at all. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Oh, the Chair knows very well thatI have 
made the contention in regard to priority to the extent of my 
ability, and that there is no use in prolonging it. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I desire very earnestly to call up 
on Tuesday the bill that I have mentioned, and if gentlemen 
will name 3 o’clock as the hour for taking the vote on this mat- 
ter, so that I may call up my bill that day, I will not object. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Well, I should be willing under the cir- 
cumstances to have a vote taken upon my resolution almost im- 
mediately after the pending resolutions are disposed of, because 
er that is the best terms I can get from the present tri- 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will submit first the proposition 
that the terms of the order be so modified that the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered upon the pending prop- 
osition and amendments thereto, as provided in the order, at 3 
o’clock on Tuesday, and that the vote be then taken upon the 
pending proposition and also upon the resolution of the gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. BOUTELLE]. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Speaker, there are several gentlemen 
deeply interested in this question, pers them the gentlemen 
from California, who insist that they will not be able to get in 
if the time is so limited, andI trust the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. BLAND] will consent to 4 o'clock. 

Mr. BLAND. Say half past 3. 

The.SPEAKER. If there be no objection, then the order will 
be made for half past 3. Then if the House desires to provide 
for a night session it can do so. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. That can be done on 3 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Kentucky with- 
draw his motion as to the hour of meeting on Monday? 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I suggest, Mr. Speaker, that 
we meet at 11 o’clock on Monday, as well as on Tuesday. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Speaker, that ought not to be done; 
there is no necessity for meeting at that hour. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I trust the gentleman 
from Michigan will remember the unlimited time that he en- 
p during the tariff debate, and also that there are other 

presentatives here who desire to be heard, and therefore that 
he will not object to this proposition. 

Mr. BURROWS. Does the gentleman from Indiana desire to 
speak at 11 o'clock on Monday? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I am perfectly willing to speak 
at 11 o'clock, 

Mr. BURROWS. Then I withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER. Then, if there be no objection, it will be so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The order is that the House meet on Mon- 
day and on Tuesday at 11 o’clock. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

Mr. PEARSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled a billof 
the following title; when the Speaker signed the same: 

4 A eee R. 683) for the relief of the heirs of Martha A. Dealy, 
eceased. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee, indefinitely, on accountof sick- 
ness in his family. 

To Mr. DAVEY, for ten days, on account of important business, 

To Mr. Ji ONES, for five days from Monday next, on account of 
important business. 

he House then, on motion of Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky 

ore 8 and 30 minutes p. m.), adjourned until Monday, at 11 
o'clock. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS. 


Under clause 20f Rule XIII, private bills were severally re- 
ported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

By Mr. McNAGNY, from the Committee on WarClaims: A 
185 ie i 2560) for the relief of Charles P. Anderson. (Report 

0. 350. 

Also, the bill (H. R. 2557) for the relief of James W. Oliver. 
(Report No. 352.) 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Underclause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and a resolution of the follow- 
ing titles were introduced, and severally referred as follows: 

y Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 5576) for 
the erection of a public building at Northampton, Mass.—to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HARMER (by request): A bill (H. R. 5577) to incor- 
porate the Boundary and National Park Elevated Railroad Com- 
pany in the District of Columbia—to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 5578) to 
authorize the construction of bridges across any of the naviga- 
ble rivers or waterways of the United States—to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FUNSTON: A bill (H. R. 5579) to provide for the sale 
of lands among the several Indian tribes in the Quapaw Agency, 
for the creation of the county of Cayuga, and for other pur- 
poses—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. COGSWELL: A bill (H. R. 5580) to protect the insig- 
nia and the name of the Red Cross—to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. MADDOX: A bill (H. R. 5581) to amend an act entitled 
An act to authorize the construction of bridges across the 
Hiawassee, the Tennessee, and the Clinch Rivers, in the State 
of Tennessee“ —to Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5582) to amend the judiciary act of August 
13, 1888—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5583) to repeal the removal act of March 3, 
1887—to the Committee on the Judiciary. : 

By Mr, MONEY: A resolution expressing the pleasure of the 
House upon the action of Rear Admiral Benham in the harbor 
of Rio de Janeiro, in een American citizens—to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BELL of Colorado: <A bill (H. R. 5584) granting an hon- 
orable discharge to Andrew J. Branson—to the Committee on - 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 5585) for the relief of George 
Barron—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. FIELDER: A bill (H. R. 5586) for the relief of Charles 
Borneman—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Mr. FITHIAN: A bill (H. R. 5587) for the relief of Francis 
M. Price—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MADDOX: A bill (H. R. 5588) for the relief of James 
M. Lowry, of Floyd County, Ga,—to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. MCRAE: A bill (H. R. 5589) to pension Willis Ma- 
nasco—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MOON: A bill (H. R. 5590) for the relief of J. H. Rus- 
sell—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. NEILL (by request): A bill (H. R. 5591) for the relief 
of the estate of Robert E. Bond, deceased, late of Monroe Coun- 
ty, Ark.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

- Also, a bill (H. R. 5592) granting a pension to Mrs. nat E. 
Sacer ean widow of Robert V. Richardson—to the Co: ttee 
on Pensions. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1, Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 


By Mr. BABCOCK : Two petitions of K. W. Eastland and C. 
W. ecker and 100 others, in the interest of fraternal society 
and college journals—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. i 

By Mr. BAKER of Kansas: Petition -of citizens of Smith 
County, Kans., in the interest of the fraternal society and col- 
lege journals—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post 
Roads 


By Mr. BUNDY: Petition of C. W. Carter and 29 others, cit- 
izens of Walnut Township, Gallia County, Ohio, representing 
all political parties, protesting against the passage of the so- 
called Wilson tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CHICKERING: Petition of citizens of Hannibal, Os- 
wego County, N. V., in favor of the bill to prohibit the imita- 
tion of butter and cheese, and the sale thereof—to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CRISP (by_request): Resolutions of the National 
League of Commission Merchants of the United States, urging 
the passage of a bankrupt law—to the Committee on the Ju- 


diciary. 

By Mr. DALZELL: Petition of sundry citizens of Twenty-sec- 
ond Congressional district of Pennsylvania, in favor of Mander- 
son-Hainer bill—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
Roads. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of the city of Pittsburg, Pa., 
in favor of the Manderson-Hainer bill—to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. : 

Also, resolution of State Horticultural Association of Penn- 
sylvania, in favor of continuance of agricultural experiment 
stations—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, resolution of Wilmerding Council, No. 1436, of the Royal 
Arcanum, in favor of a rate of postage for fraternal beneficiary 
press same as now granted to other newspapers—to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. FIELDER: Evidence to accompany Charles Borne- 
man’s private bill—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. FITHIAN: Petition of citizens of Crawford County, 
III., in favor of per diem pension bill—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, petition of citizens of Oakland, III., in the interest of 
the fraternal society and college journals—to the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. GEAR: Petition of S. E. Hindman and 140 members 
of k. O. U. W. lodge, asking admission to the mails of college 
and fraternal journals as second-class matter—to the Committee 
on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. S 

By Mr. GEISSENHAINER: Petition of citizens of Freehold, 
N. E for admission of college and fraternal journals into the 
mails as second-class matter—to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. HAGER: Petition of honorably discharged Union sol- 
diers and sailors of the late war, for the enactment of a just and 
equitable service-pension law—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. ; 

By Mr. HAYES: Two petitions of citizens of Muscatine and 
Scott Counties, Iowa, in favor of lower postage on fraternal so- 
ciety and college journals—to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads. $ 

By Mr. HOUK of Tennessee: Petition of the citizens of Ten- 
nessee, in behalf of the passage of House bill 3188, for the punish- 
ment of train-wrecking—to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. F 

By Mr. HULL: Petition of Charies I. Freeman and 32 others, 
eitizens of Des Moines, Iowa, asking that the fraternal press be 

ut on same basis in postal rates as the regular press—to the 
Bommittes on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. $ 

Also, resolutions of Des Moines Lodge, No. 1°, Ancient Order 
United Workmen, of Des Moines, Iowa, asking that the frater- 
nal press have same rates as the regular press—to the Commit- 
tee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. ; 

Also, resolutions of Eaton Lodge, No. 264, Ancient Order United 
Workmen, of Des Moines, Iowa, asking that the fraternal papers 
be admitted to the mails as second-class matter—to the Commit- 
tee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, two petitions of H. Bauman and 25 other citizens of 
Pella, Iowa, and members of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
asking the enactment of a service-pension law—to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. IKIRT: Resolutions from Council of Royal Arcanum, 
of Wellsville, Ohio, asking the passage of House bill 4897—to 
the Committee on the Post-Office and Post Roads. 


By Mr. KIEFER: Petition and resolutions of officers and sol- 
diers of Battery B, First Battalion of Artillery, National Guard 
State Militia of Minnesota, at Minneapolis, Minn.—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LANE: Resolutions by the Modern Woodmen of Amer- 
ica, Maple Glen Camp, No. 1143, for the admission to the mails 
of the fraternal society and college journals as second-class mat- 
ter—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. LINTON; Petition to Congress in the interest of the 
fraternal society and college journals—to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. MCDANNOLD: Petition of T. B. Aydelott and 63 other 
citizens of Fidelity, III., for passage of House bill No. 4897—to 
the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of Fidelity Camp, 1875, Modern Woodmen of 
America, for poses of Manderson-Hainer bill—to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, resolution of Golden Ruling Lodge, No. 442, of Mount 
Sterling, III., for passage of Manderson-Hainer bill—to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota: Petition of John B. 
Schmidt and other citizens of Springfield, Minn., favoring the 
Manderson-Hainer bill—to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of T. A. Jones and other citizens of Heron Lake, 
Minn., favoring the Manderson-Hainer bill—to the Committee 
on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also; petition of D. C. Smith and other citizens of Delavan, 
Minn., favoring the Manderson-Hainer bill—to the Committee 
on the Post-Olfice and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. McNAGNY (by request): Petition of George E. Mong 
and 29 others, of Fort Wayne, Ind., praying for the e of 
the Manderson-Hainer bill—to the Committee on the ‘ost-Office 
and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. MOON: Petition of Andrew Bucuss, O. E. Rasmus, 
Noble Rogers, and 21 others, of Muskegon, Mich., asking for 
the passage of the Manderson-Hainer bill, in the interest of the 
fraternal society and college journals—to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. MORSE: Petition of the Cotton Yarn Spinners of 
America against the Wilson bill—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 8 

By Mr. POST: Petition of the president and faculty of Knox 
College, III., and of other citizens of Galesburg, III., for the re- 
moval of the duty on books printed in the English language—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 22 citizens of Galesburg, II., for the re- 
moval of the duty on books 1 in the English language to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Stuber & Kuck, of Peoria, III., in favor of re- 
ducing letter postage to 1 cent an ounce—to the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads 

By Mr. SIMPSON: Petition of R. Morgan and 17 others, in the 
interest of fraternal and college journals—to the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. SHERMAN: Petition of Nelson Kane and 37 others 
Newport, Herkimer County, N. Y., for the passage of the Hill 
bill relating to oleomargarine—to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

Also, Bee poss from George R. Wright and 45 others, from 
Marcy, N. Y., asking for the passage of the Hill bill relating to 
the sale of oleomargarine—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of J. L. Cady and 32 others, of Waterville, N. 
Y., for the passage of the derson-Hainer bill—to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. SNODGRASS: Petition of J. H. Brunner, of Hiwassee 
College, Tennessee, to authorize State, district, or Territory to 
ee and punish polygamy—to the Committee on the Ju- 

ciary. 

By Mr. SPRINGER: Petition from certain Chicago grocers, 
opposing income tax and favoring duty on raw sugar—to the 

mmittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CHARLES W. STONE: Resolutions of Ramma Coun- 
cil, No. 1080, Royal Arcanum, of Warren, Pa., in favor of admit- 
ting the publications of fraternal and college societies to the 
mail as second-class matter—to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads. 

Also, resolutions of Contest Council, No. 124, Royal Arcanum 
of Oil City, Pa., in favor of admitting publications of fraternal 
and college societies to the mail as second-class matter—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE: Protest of Post No. 162, Grand 
Army of the Republic, Allegheny, Pa., against passage of law 
permitting persons to draw fess Als who aided and abetted the 
rebellion—to the Committee on Pensions. 
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SENATE. 
MONDAY, February 3, 1894. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 

whe Foor of the proceedings of Friday last was read and ap- 
proved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TowLss, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House has agreed 
to the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4859) for the 
relief of certain settlers upon the Iowa Reservation, Oklahoma 
Territory. 2 

The message also announced that the House had passed a bill 

H. R. 5529) to repeal section 311 of the Revised Statutes of the 
nited States, relating to accounts of the Treasury of the United 
States, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the followingenrolled bills, and they were thereupon 
signed by the Vice President: 

A bill (H. R. 683) for the relief of the heirs of Martha A. Denly, 


` deceased; and 


A bill (H. R. 4859) for the relief of certain settlers upon the 
Iowa Reservation, Oklahoma Territory. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. ; 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate acommunica- 
tion from the Secretary of War, transmitting, in compliance 
with law, an abstract of the military force of the United States 
according to the latest returns received at the office of the Ad- 
jutant-General, United States Army, for the year ending 1893; 
which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, transmitting, in response to a resolution of 
January 24, 1894, certuin information relative to the retirement 
from active service of officers of the Navy, etc.; which, on mo- 
tion of Mr. HALE, was, with the e pany IS. papers, referred 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

. PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
resolutions of the Legislature of the Commmonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, relative to the tariff on cotton manufactures; which 
will be referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. HARRIS. The resolutions of a legislative body are in- 
variably read. Thatis my recollection. 

The VICE- PRESIDEN The resolutions will be read. 

The memorial was read and referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance as follows: ; 

COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, In the year 1894 
Resolutions relative to the tariff on cotton manufactures. 

Whereas the people of Massachusetts believe that the passage of the Wil- 
son bill, now pending before Congress, and especially that part relating to 
the cotton industry, will not only greatly injure the cotton business gener- 
. — will entirely destroy the flne-g business of usetts: 


ore. 

Bsz it resol That the senate and house of representatives of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, in general court assembled, respectfully urge 
u Cong the importance and public benefit of defeating that por- 
d bill entitled “Schedule I—Cotton Manufactures," and request 
the Senators and Representatives in 8 trom this Commonwealth 


grese trom this Commonwealth. > 
In senate, adopted January 24, 1894, 
In house of represontatives, adopted in concurrence January 29, 1894. 
A true copy. Attest: x 


WILLIAM M. OLIN, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


Mr. COCKRELL presented memorials of George S. Mepham 
& Klein, of St. Louis, Mo.; of Charles B. Gray and other citi- 
zens of Cruise, Mo., and of Dingee, Weinman & Co., of Lynch- 
burg, Va., remonstrating against a reduction of the duty on 
manufactured and unmanufactured barytes; which were referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of the Kauffman Milling Com- 
pany, of St. Louis, Mo., remonstrating inst a reduction of 
the duties on all articles imported into this country, until such 
countries from which they are imported shall revise their tariff 
laws and cease to discriminate against American flour in favor 
of wheat: which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented memorial of the Whitman Agricultural Com- 
pany, of St. Louis, Mo., remonstrating against placing agricul- 
tural implements upon the free list; which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of Fennimore Association, No. 5, 


Lithographic International Protective and Insurance Associa- 


tion of the United States and Canada, of St. Louis, Mo., remon- 
strating against a reduction of the 1 on imported lithograph 
prints, and praying that the present duty be changed from ad 
valorem to c; which was referred to the Committee on Fi- 


nance. ' 

He also presented a memorial of 258 miners of lead ores in 
Southwest uriand Southeast Kansas, remonstrating against 
a reduction of the duty on lead ore; which was referred to the 
Committee on Finanee. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Mooresville, 
Mo., in the interest of fraternal college and society journals, 
praying for the passage of the Manderson-Hainer bill, propos- 
ing to amend the postal laws; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the board of directors of the 
Merchants’. Exchange, of St. Louis, Mo., praying for the p 0 
of House bill No. 3183, to prevent train-robbing and train-wreck- 
ing: which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

He also presented a petition of Drs. James Weir Heddens, W. 
B. Davis, and Daniel Morton, a committee on behalf of the Bu- 
chanan County Medical Society, of St. Joseph, Mo., praying for 
the enactment of legislation to establish a bureau of public 
health within the Treasury Department of the United States; 
which was referred to. the Committee on Epidemic Diseases. 

He also presented a petition of the Humane Society of Mis- 
souri, praying for the enactment of legislation providing for an 
international maritime conference for the better protection and 
care of animals in transit; which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a memorial of Dodson-Hils Manufacturin 
Company, of St. Louis, Mo., remonstrating against the propose 
reduction of the duty on pickles; which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of sundry cigar manufacturers of 
Jefferson City and Lamar, Mo., praying for the imposition of a 
uniform duty of 5 per cent.on unstemmed leaf tobacco; which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. SQUIRE. I present a memorial signed by about a thou- 
sand citizens, artisans, and mechanics of Wen my old home in 
the State of New York, remonstrating sgainst the passage of 
the Wilson tariff bill. I move that the memorial be referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HAWLEY presented a memorial of the Board of Trade 
of Waterbury, Conn., remonstrating against the imposition of 
an income tax; which was referred to the Committee on Fi- 


nance. 

Mr. CULLOM., I present nineteen petitions of citizens of Suf- 
folk County, Long Island, N. Y., praying for the retention ofthe 
duties on agricultural products, as provided by the act of Octo- 
ber 1, 1890. The petitioners, whose signatures are attached, 
number 639 persons. I move that the petition be referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

The motion was 

Mr. CULLOM presented petitions of H. L. Dahl and sundry | 
other members of the Merchant Tailors’ National Exchange of 
the United States, remonstrating against a reduction of the duty 
on cloth, etc.; which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the drug trade section of the 
New York Board of Trade and Transportation, praying that cer- 
tain amendments be made in the pro tarilf bill to the sched- 
ules which affectthe drug trade; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union, of Belvidere, III., praying for an increase of the 
tax 5 5 spirituous liquors; which was referred to the Committee 
on ce. 

He also presented a petition of Continental Council, No. 55 
National Union, of Chicago: of sundry citizens of Greenup, an 
of sundry citizens of Highland Park, all in the State of ois, 
praying for the passage of the Manderson-Hainer bill, propos- 

g 


to. 


to amend the postal laws; which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post-Offices an Post-Roads. 

He also presented a petition of drug millers of New York, 
Chicago, III.; Peora, III.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Jersey City, N. J., 
and Fond du Lac, Wis., praying for a change in section 468, in 
free-list schedule of the Wilson bill, relating to drugs, etc.; 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. LODGE presented the memorial of George N. Nixon and 
25 other operatives of the Waite Felting Manufactory, of Frank- 
lin, Mass., remonstrating against the proposed reduction of the 
duty on woolen and worsted goods; which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented the memorial of B. F. Huntington and 301 
other citizens of Essex County, Mass., remonstrating against the 
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of the Wilson tariff bill; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of Charles W. Stiles, secretary of 
the Council of the Washington (D. C.) Biological Society, and of 
Prof. C. H. Hitchcock and 11 other members of 'the faculty of 
Dartmouth College, New Hampsire, praying for the removal of 
all duties upon scientific and philosophical apparatus whose chief 
use is for instruction or research;-which were referred to the 


Committee on Finance. 

Mr. VEST presented petitions of J. F. Park and other citizens 
of New London, of F. M. Chapman and other citizens of Louisi- 
ana, and of J. B. Bradley and other citizens of Norborne, all in 
the State of Missouri, praying for the passage of the Manderson- 
Hainer bill proposing to amend the postal laws; which were re- 
ferréd to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented memorials of B. A. Roy and other citizens 
of Bonne Terre, and of R. Bugg and other citizens of Potosi, all 
in the State of Missouri, remonstrating against the importation 
of silver-lead ores from Mexico, and also against the proposed re- 
duction of the duty on lead ores; which were referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented a memorial of the File Manufac- 
turers’ Association, of New York City, N. Y., and memorials of 
64 citizens of M ; of 111 citizens of eee of 27 citi- 
zens of Akron, sal of 116 citizens of Cleveland, all in the State 
of Ohio, remonstra against the passage of the Wilson tariff 
bill: which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented memorials of 227 business men and wool- 
growers of the Territory of New Mexico, remonstrating against 
placing wool on the free list; which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 5 

He also presented a petition of Ideal Council, No. 231, National 
Union, of Toledo, Ohio, in the interest of fraternal, college, and 
society journals, praying for the passage of the Manderson- 
Hainer bill proposing to amend the postal laws; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented a petition of Carpenters’ Local Union, No. 
148 Brotherhood of nters and Joiners, of Canton, Ohio, 
praying for the enactment of legislation for the better protec- 
tion of American labor, the enforcement of the law of domicile, 
and the restriction of immigration; which was referred to the 
Committee on igration. 

He also presented a 8 of Local Union, No. 39, Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners, of Cleveland, Ohio, praying for 
the governmental control of the telegraph service; which was 
referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. WASHBURN presented a petition of the Chamber of 
Commerce of St. Paul, Minn., praying that an appropriation be 
male for an examination and survey for the location of a canal 
connecting Lake Superior and the Mississippi River; which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of 83 citizens of Minnesota, pray- 
ing for the postponement of all legislation which will disturb or 
repeal our present laws for the raising and collecting of Govern- 
ment revenue; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of Lodge No. 96, Ancient Order of 
United Workmen, of Tracy, Minn., and of Lodge No. 20, Ancient 
Order of United Workmen, of Winona, Minn., praying for the 

e of the Manderson-Hainer bill, proposing to amend the 
laws; which were referred to the Committee on Post- 
ffices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. PALMER presented a petition of sundry citizens of IIli- 
nois, praying that the Kaweah colonists, of Tulare County, Cal., 
be compensated for losses sustained by them through the action 
of the Government, and that every copy ble be af- 
forded them to carry out their plans of industrial coSperation: 
which was referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Dakota, Big 
Rock, Caledonia, Coffeen, and Cisco, all in the State of Illinois, 
in the interest of fraternal, college, and society journals, praying 
for the passage of the Manderson-Hainer bill, 8 to amend 
the postal laws: which were referred to the Committee on Post- 
Office and Post- Roads. 

He also presented petitions of cigar manufacturers of Peoria, 
Olney, Jerseyville. and Chicag6, all in the State of Illinois, pray- 
ing for the imposition of a uniform duty of 35 per cent on un- 
stemmed leaf tobacco; which were referred to the Committee on 

He also presented a petition of the board of supervisors of 
Sangamon County, III., praying that an appropriation be made 
for paving the road from Springfield to Camp Butler, III., so that 
convenient access may be had at all seasons of the year to the 
national cemetery there located which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry brewers of Peoria, 
III., remonstrating ag inst an increase of the internal-revenue 


a on malt liquors; which was referred to the Committee on 
nance. 

He also presented a petition of the Board of Trade of Chicago, 
III., praying for the passage of the bill (H. R. 4182) providing 
for an international maritime conference for the better protec- 
tion of animals in transit; which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, 

Mr. GALLINGER. I present a petition of the New Ham 
shire Medical Society, in favor of the passage of the bill toestab- 
lish a bureau of public health in the Treasury Department of the 
United States, which bill, it seems, was prepared by the New 
York Academy of Medicine after consultation with the leading 
sanitarians of the country. 

In presenting this petition I ask the indulgence of the Senate 
for a single word. It seems tome, while I do not desire to fore- 
stall the action of the committee or of Congress on this impor- 
tant matter, that it may be well at this time to put on record 
the appreciation of the people of this great country of the most 
excellent work done during the past year by the Marine Hos- 
pital Service, which under existing law has charge of quarantine 
and health affairs in the United States. I feel sure that there 
will be an agreement on all hands that during the period of 
threatened invasion of cholera and of other epidemic diseases, 
the medical affairs of this country have been in safe hands, and 
I venture to suggest that they should not be disturbed unless 
SE overwhelming reason is shown why a change should be 
made. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The petition willbe referred to the 
Committee on Epidemic Diseases. 

Mr. STOCKBRIDGE presented petitions of F. M. Joblin, 
George Snyder, and others.citizens of Michigan: of Alanson Tent, 
No. 717, Knights of Maccabees, of Alanson, and of S. E. Carl and 
other citizens of Morrice, all in the State of Michigan, in the in- 
terest of fraternal society and college journals, praying for the 

e of the Manderson-Hainer b roposing to amend the 
postal laws: which were referred to the Committee on Post- 
Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. HOAR presented resolutions adopted by the senate and 
house of ‘representitives of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, urging upon Congress the importance and public benefit 
of defeatiag that portion of the Wilson tariff bill relating to cot- 
ton manufactures; which were referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

He also presented a petition of 36 citizens of Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., praying for the e of Senate bill 1353, providing 
cheaper postage on the publications of fraternal societies; which 
was referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. MARTIN presented petitions of H. W. Nichols and other 
citizens of Liberal: of Riverview Lodge, No. 294, Ancient Order 
of United Workmen, of Kansas City; of W. H. Perkins and 
other citizens of Munden; of A. Roese and sundry other citizens 
of McCune: of W. H. Draut and sundry other citizens of Oakley; 
of George W. Ifland and sundry other citizens of Sedan; of Levi 
Horner and sundry other citizens of Lawrence; of sundry citi- 
zens of Hillsboro: of O. B. Fleming and sundry other citizens of 
Minneapolis; of Lodge No. 23, Ancient Order of United Work- 
men, of Oswego; of J. M. Stanley and sundry other citizens of 
Tescott; of F. S. Palmer and sundry other citizens of Hays City, 
and of Lodge No. 29, Ancient Order of United Workmen, of 
i mp in the State ot 1 5 in ue interest A 3 
college and society journals, pra for the passage of the Man- 
derson-Hainer bill, proposing 93 the postal laws; which 
were referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. VILAS presented petitions of sundry citizens of Loyal 
and Washburn, in theState of Wisconsin, and three petitions of 
sundry citizens of Wisconsin, in the interest of fraternal college 
and society journals, praying for the passago of the Manderson- 
Hainer bill, proposing to amend the postal laws; which were re- 
fer ed to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. DOLPH presented a petition of sundry citizens of Ore- 
gon, in the interest of fraternal society and college journals, 
praying for the passage of the Manderson-Hainer bill, proposing 
to amend the postal laws; which was referred to the Committee 
on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. DOLPH. I present the petition of B. F. Duvall, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., prosecutor in the case of the United States vs. W. 
C. Griswold, relative to a bill which I have introduced and which 
has been referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. I mova 
that the petition be referred to that committee. 

The motion was agreed to. 


WILLIAM R. WHEATON AND CHARLES H. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Mr. DOLPH. By direction of the Committee on Public Lands, 
I report back favorably, without amendment, the bill S. 1057 
for the relief of William R. Wheaton and Charles H. Chamber- 
lain, of California, This is a majority report. There are w 
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least three members of the committee who for the present do not 
assent to the report. ; 

Mr. PASCO. My understanding was that the report was to 
be withheld for a few days inorder togive time for the minority 

to Lar areport. I did not know that the bill was to be re- 
ported this morning. 

Mr. DOLPH. Why not let the tapos be printed? Does the 
Senator prefer to have it withdrawn 

Mr. PASCO. Thatwas my understanding before the com- 


mittee. 

Mr. DOLPH. I wish the Senator would now indicate, so that 
we may have no misunderstanding about it, when the views of 
the minority are to be presented. 

Mr. PASCO. I think that the Senator from Oregon should 
at least give time to the different members of the committee 
who wish to examine the report. Some were not present at the 
meeting and there was a wish expressed that the other mem- 
bers of the committee should be made aware of the facts and 
arguments presented in the report. I think it would be well to 
withhold the report for a day or two. 

Mr. DOLPH. I am sorry there should be a particle of misun- 
derstanding between myself and the Senator from Florida. I 
thought it was only intended that I should withhold the report 
until other members of the committee who were not present 
might be informed of the action which was taken. The Senator 
can have all the time he wants. It isa bill that has twice passed 
Congress. It has passed the Senate in every Congress since I 
have been here, and it has been discussed on a Presidential veto. 
Everybody is familiar with it. I do not see how the report can 
be examined before itis printed. If the Senator from Florida 
desires to have that course pursued, I will submit the report and 
let it be printed, with leave to the minority to take any time 
they want to submit their views, or I will keep the bill on my 
desk, or hand it to any member of the committee, and give the 
minority any reasonable time that the Senator desires. I merely 
want to know what he desires about it. 

Mr.PASCO. I suggost to the Senator to withhold the report 
until Wednesday or Thursday, and in the meantime it can be 
examined by any member of the committee who wishes to see it, 
and we shall determine whether we want to file a minority re- 
7755 My judgment is at this time that a minority report will 

ed. 


Mr. DOLPH. Very well. 
BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. SHERMAN introduced a bill (S. 1555) to remove the 
charge of desertion from the military record of Louis F, Folger; 
which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying 
paper, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

e also introduced a bill (S. 1556) to relieve Titus Priest from 
the charge of desertion; which was read twice by its title, and, 
with the accompanying paper, referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Mr. GRAY introduced a bill (S. 1557) to enable purchasers at 
judicial sales of railroads, of railroad corporations organized 
under the laws of the United States, to reorganize as new cor- 

rations, and to define the powers thereof; which was read 
ina by its title, and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He introduced a bill (S. 1558) for the correction of the 
military record of Capt. Joseph H. Richards; which was read 
roaz by its title, and referred to the Committee on Military 


Mr. MARTIN introduced a bill (S. 1559) to regulate the tax- 
ing of fees, salaries, and other compensation of receivers, attor- 
neys, trustees, and other persons acting under or by authority 
of any judge or court of the United States, in any action, suit. 
or other legal proceeding pending in any court of the United 
States; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also introdneed a bill (S. 1560) authorizing the retirement 
of ieee of the United States; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

He also introduced a bill (S. 1561) to amend section 714 of the 
Revised Statutes; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 1562) for the relief of Cassius G. 
Foster; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. ALLEN introduced a bill (S. 1563) to prevent the abuse of 
the writ of injunction, and other legal process, and for other 

urposes; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 

mmittee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. HALE introduced a bill (S. 1564) to reorganize and in- 

- crease the efficiency of the personnel of the Navy; which was 
read twice by its title. 

Mr. HALE. I introduce the bill by request. I move that it 


be printed and referred, with the accompanying memorandum, 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs, in order that the joint com- 
mittee of the two Houses may consider it. 

The motion was agreed to. 

BILL RECOMMITTED. 

Mr. STEWART. I move that the bill (S. 100) to reimburse 
certain persons who expended moneys and furnished services 
and supplies in repelling invasions and suppressing Indian hos- 
tilities within the territorial limits of the present State of Ne- 
vada be recommitted to the Committee on Claims. I find a 
mistake in the report which I submitted upon the bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Mr.FAULKNER. I have received acommunication from the 
junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH], who has been 
compelled to leave the city by reason of sickness in his family, 
in which he requested me to ask the Senate for eight days 
leave of absence. I make that request. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from West Virginia? The Chair hears none, 
and leave is granted as indicated. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 

The bill (H. R. 5529) to repeal section 311 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States, relating to accounts of the Treasury 
of the United States, was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Organization, Conduct, and Expenditures of 
the Executive Departments. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL. 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
O. L. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the Presi- 
dent had on the 2d instant approved and signed the joint reso- 
lution (S.R.55) providing for the erection of fire-escapes and 
bridges at the Government Printing Office and fire-escapes at 
the Maltby Building. 

HEARINGS ON REVENUE BILL. 
5 HALE submitted the following resolution, which was 
read: 

Whereas the bill (H. R. 4864) “ to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for 
the Government, and for other porpora has duly come to the Senate and 
been referred to the Committee on Finance; and 

Whereas the representativesof many great industriabinterests and many 
laboring men in the United States believe that no opportunity has hereto- 
fore been given to be heard upon the provisions of said bill; and 

Whereas the representatives of said industries and m: men employed 
in labor in the United States desire to present their objections to many of 
the provisions of said bill before any action is taken by the Senate: There 


1 That the Committee on Finance is hereby directed, in its con- 
siderationof bill H. R. 4864,commonly known as the Wilson tariff bill, to give 
opportunity to all persons who represent the various interests affecting the 
business and the industries and the labor of te people of the United States 
to be heard before said committee shall report its action to the Senate. 

Mr. HALE. I do not ask for immediate action upon the reso- 
lution, and Ido not know that there will be any necessity for 
its passage, or for the Senate to act upon it. Whatever may be 
reported, I am not gang io assume that the Senate Committee 
on Finance, in treating this most grave subject-matter that will 
come before the Senate at the present session, will decline hear- 
ings. Therefore, I ask that the resolution may lie on the table, 
and I shall call it up at some near day in the future for the pur- 
pose of making some remarks upon it. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator from Maino be satisfied to 
refer his resolution to the Committee on Finance? 

Mr. HALE. I think it quite likely, after 

Mr. HARRIS. Oh, if the Senator wants it to lie over for a 
special pur „of course I do not 2 

Mr. HALE. I may make that motion myself, but at present 
I would rather have it go over. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let it be printed and lie on the table. à 

Mr. ALLISON. Ishouldlike to hear the resolution read again. 

The resolution was again read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be printed and 
lie on the table as suggested. J 
ISSUE AND SALE OF BONDS. \ 

Mr. PEFFER. On the 18th day of last month I offered a res- 
olution in the Senate for the purpose of obtaining an expression 
of the Senate in opposition to the authority of the Secretary of 
the Treasury to issue bonds as proposed, and I took occasion to 
submit some remarksupon the resolution. The hour of 20’clock 
arriving, the remarks were continued and the resolution, as I 
supposed, and as everybody else supposed, went upon the Calen- 
I suppose it was 
attention to it in order that it may 


dar. But I do not find it upon the Calendar. 
a mistake, and I merely cal 
be corrected. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair is advised that the res- 
olution to which the Senator from Kansas refers has gone tothe 
Committee on Finance. 
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Mr. PEFFER. I donot know by what action it was referred 
to that committee. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair is unable to recall the 
action in regard to it. What is the request of the Senator 
now? z 

Mr. PEFFER. I simply want to have the resolution placed 
on the Calendar; that is all. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SHERMAN. The formal motion is to discharge the Com- 
mittee on Finance from its further consideration, and then the 
resolution goes upon the Calendar as a matter of course. 

Mr. PEFFER. I did not know that it had been referred to 
any committee. It certainly was not done by my request. Ifa 
motion is required now, I submit it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr: ALLISON. I should like to know what the resolution is. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is the resolution of the Senator from 
Kansas in regard to the issue of bonds. It has been referred to 
the Committee on Finance, and he prefers it to be on the Calen- 
dar. I stated that the Committee on Finance ought to be dis- 
charged from its further consideration, and thenit will be placed 
on the Calendar asa matter of course. 

Mr, ALLISON. I should think by unanimous consent it could 
be agreed that the resolution be restored to the Calendar. 

Mr. PEFFER. I wish the Senate to understand that I am not 
desiring to change any order of the Senate, but I was not aware 
thatsuch a reference had been made. It was not my intention 
at the time that the resolution should be referred; I preferred 
that it should lie on the table, as perhaps some other Senators 
would desire tospeak on it. That was my wish at the time; and 
I supposed it would go upon the Calendar without any motion, 
simply because its consideration had extended beyond the hour 
of 2 o'clock. 

Mr. HOAR. Ishould like to inquire as a matter of informa- 
tion what is the resolution which has been under discussion to 
which the Senator from Idaho [Mr. DUBOIS] moved an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. PEFFER. The resolution to which I refer was one re- 
citing the fact of a proposition to issue bonds upon the part of 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the phraseology of the reso- 
lution was so framed that the Senate would express its opinion 
that there wasno such authority for the proposed issue of bonds. 
Through the courtesy of the Senate I was permitted to continue 
my remarks beyond the hour of 2 o'clock, and at the conclusion 
of the remarks I supposed that the resolution under the rule 
and the practice would go upon the Calendar, but I see it is not 
there and I wish it now to be placed there. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas asks 
that the Committee on Finance be discharged from the further 
consideration of the resolution indicated by him and that it ba 
placed on the Calendar. Is there objection? 

Mr. HARRIS. There is. I object to sy such order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Under the rule the motion will go 
over until to-morrow. ` 

Mr. PEFFER. Then I move that the Committee on Finance 
at present be discharged from the further consideration of the 
resolution, and that it be placed upon the Calendar. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair entertains the motion 
of the Senator from Kansas. It will come up in its regular order 
to-morrow. : 

Mr. PEFFER. I beg leave to suggest that what I am now 
asking is not in the nature of a resolution. It is an ordinar 
motion that must be acted upon now, or it would die of itself. I 
suggest that it is not a motion having the character of a resolu- 


tion. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will refer the Senator 
from Kansas to the rule. 
Mr. ALLISON. I do not see the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Finance in his seat; but the Senator from Kansas states 
that this resolution offered by him was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance without his knowledge, and that he desires it 
shall remain upon the Calendar. If that be true, I submit that 
by unanimous consent it ought to be restored to the Calendar, 
Mr. HARRIS. I could not hear the statement of the Senator 
from Kansas; but if he states the fact that his resolution wasre- 
ferred without his knowledge I withdraw all objection. I want 
to put him in statu quo. I want him to have all the rights he is 
entitled to have. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas has so 
stated. Is there objection to the request of the Senator from 
Kansas? The Chair hears none, and it is soordered. 
Mr. HOAR. I rise toa parliamentary inquiry. I desire to 
know what has become of the resolution of the Senator from 
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Nevada [Mr. STEWART], upon which the Senate has had a dis- 
cussion for the last two or three days? 

Mr. CHANDLER. It has gone over until Wednesday, by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. HOAR. Ido not find it on the Calendar. 

Mr. BERRY. It went over until Wednesday by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. HOAR. So I understood, but Ido not find it on the printed 
Calendar. 

My. TELLER. I can answer the Senator from Massachusetts. 
It was, by general consent, to go over until Wednesday morning. 

Mr. HOAR. So I understood, but it is not so noted on the 
Calendar, so far as I can sze. . 

Mr. TELLER. I suppose it would not go on the Calendar. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that the re- 
solution has never been on the Calendar. ; 

Mr. TELLER. It has not been on the Calendar. It is not en- 
titled to go on the Calender at present under the arrangement. 
It will come up on Wednesday. 

DEALINGS IN OPTIONS“ AND “ FUTURES.” 


Mr. BERRY. There is on the table Senate bill 1537, intro- 
duced three or four days ago by the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. GEORGE]. It is a bill to prohibit dealing in futures, or an 
antioption bill. I wish to make a motion to refer the bill to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and if the Senate will grant me the 
indulgence I should like to occupy not exceeding ten minutes on 
the motion to refer. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection, and 
the Senator from Arkansas will proceed. 

Mr. BERRY. I move that the bill (S. 1537) to encourage and 
promote commerce among the States and with foreign nations, 
and remove obstructions thereto, be referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. President, I 1 ieee to state that my position in re- 
gard to this matter has nsomewhat misunderstood by some 
persons in my own State, and misrepresented by one or two 
newspapers—unintentionally, I hope. The bill now introduced 
by the Senator from Mississ pei is the same bill he offered as a 
substitute to the House bill which was known as the Hatch 
bill during the last Congress. The Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. GEORGE), the Senator from Alabama pe Pd], and.the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. COKE], all three of them distinguished 
members of the Judiciary Committee, supported that substitute 
for the Hatch bill. 

There was a yea-and-nay vote taken upon the substitute of the 
bill of the Senator from Mississippi for the Hatch bill, and I ask 
leave to insert in the RECORD the names of those who voted for 
the George bill: 

YEAS—19. 

ged Dolph, Jones of Ark. 

Blackburn, George, M. 

Butler, Gorman, 
8 Harris, Pasco, 

Coke, Hunton, Peffer, 

I wish to state that I followed the Senator from Mississippi, 
the Senator from Alabama, and the Senator from Texas in their 
support of the report of what was known as the George antiop- 
tion bill. I voted for it at the time, and stated that if it shonid 
be adopted I should vote for it on its final passage. I voted for 
it precisely as did the Senator from Mississippi, and when the 
amendment was not adopted I voted against the Hatch bill, and 
the Senator from Mississippi, although he was paired, was paired 
against the Hatch bill, and would have voted against it, as he 
stated openly on the floor of the Senate, and has since stated in 
the State of Mississippi. 

I ask leave, without reading it or causing it to be read, to be 
permitted to insert in my remarks a short statement which I 
made at that time, giving the reasons for my vote. 

The statement referred to is as follows, and will be found in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of January 21, 1893: 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. President, I had hoped that some measure might be 
framed which Congress oe pans which would, without violating the Con- 
stitution, directly and effectually forever prohibit dealing in futures or the 
system of futures as defined in this bill. While I have at and serious 
doubts as to the constitutionality of the amendment of the Senator from 

ppi (Mr. r be felt willing to defer to his superior ju ent 

upon that question. If that amendment had been adopted I should have 
yoted for the bill. A majority of the Senate, however, has voted down that 
amendment, and has thereby forced those of us who believe as 1 do either 
to vote against the bill as it now stands or to vote for a measure which I 
boiate 8 an contravenes some of the most vital principles of the 
whic ong. 

There are no two nR aplan of the Democratic: which have beenmade 
more prominent in the past, as I conceive, than that each State has a 
right to regulate its own domestic affairs, to make its own police regulations 
in its own way without interference by the General Government; and the 
other is that taxation can only be the Federal Government for 
the purposes of 8 revenue. esa ciples have been declared in 
every Democratic platform which has been framed for a series of years. At 

eclared by that great party—and I fully approve that dec- 


im 
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laration—that any attempt to lay taxes for any except for the pur- 
poses = revenue was — Adas to the Constitution 2 the United States, and 

Was robbery. 
Upon that platform I have stood. I believe that this evil ought to be sup 
and I believe that it isa t evil. I have nosym y whatever 


with the speculators who gamble in farm products; I ve that such 
bling has worked infinite damage to the e of the South. Yet, while 
f believe that, F believe that a greater evil would come to that people if their 


representatives should strike down the only barrier which protects them 
from Federal interference in their local affairs. If we violate the principles 
of the party in this most vital form, I can not see upon what basis the party 
is hereafter to stand. 

Much as I should like to vote for this measure, glad as I should be to com- 
ply with the wishes of many of the people of my State who have been always 
my warmest and most devoted friends, yet I can not and will not give my 
vote for a measure which imposes n. but which the Senator in charge 
of the bill has stated is not expected to and it is known that it will not pro- 
Guce one dollar of revenue. I shall therefore vote against the bill. 


TL also ask that the Secretary read the extract which I send to 
the desk, which purports to be the report of an interview with 
Mr. HATCH, a member of Congress from Missouri, who intro- 
duced the Hatch bill in the House of Representatives and who 
wasitschampion. The extract is taken from the Washington 
Post of Saturday, 155 9 2 | 3. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. PEFFER. Yes, Mr. President. 

Mr. BERRY. Imerely ask that the interview with Mr. HATCH 
be read as partof my remarks. 

Mr. PEFFER. I did not understand the request. I have no 
objection to that. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read as requested. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


Representative HATCH, of Missouri, will introduce his new antioption bill 
in the House next week. There will then ensue a t over the question of 
its reference, Mr. Harca being anxious that it shall be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture instead of tothe Ways and Means Committee. He be- 
Raven Sis BA wes me Hae ss e and he also has strong hopes 

that 


that the bili wil 
“Tam v. giad it did not pass during the last Co. said he yes- 
terday, “for! would have been made the sca efor ths hard Gmise. « sit 
is, the Sherman law has been made to bear burden. The delay, too, has 
grea me an opportunity to detect unsatisfactory details in the old bill, and I 
I have a measure that will command universal nie It distinctly 
‘otects the legitimate sales, while taxing those establishments where 
egitimate se is done. 
a sale is made, and the article sold is not delivered in a 
time, then the tax is im I have been in conference with the 
venue, and with other officers of the Treas- 
ury Department, and the bill which will be presented will be one that can 
be . The exchanges of the country are now 9 support 
the new bill, and some of them have gone so far as to suggest t they are 
ready to pay a tax—say of $10 per pre tom their membership. This will 
relations with the Government, and wili tend 


bring them into closer to the 
protection of their eee vileges. I feel certain that the bill will 
pass the House, and I fi 


eel et Sort A sure that the President will sign iv, if for 
no other reason than the one which influenced his signature to the oleomar- 
garine bill, namely, thatit was a revenue measure. The antioption bill 
Will bring revenue into the Treasury from the day it becomes a law.” 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. President, I merely desire to add that I 
believe now, as I believed during the last Congress, and stated 
on the floor of the Senate, that agi n futures ought to be 
prohibited. I believe that practice tends to reduce the price of 
cotton and wheat. I stated that I was anxious to vote for a bill 
if I could find a constitutional bill which would prohibitit. I 
was willing to defer to the judgment of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, and did support his bill, which dealt with the subject 
directly, made dealing in futures a crime, and fixed a penalty. 
I have not ch my views on the subject, but am still in 
favor of prohibi the dealing in futures, and will again vote 
for the George bill, or any other that will accomplish the same 
purpose and which is constitutional and democratic. 

I voted against the Hatch bill as it was then presented for the 
reason that it was admitted that that bill would not bring one 
dollar of revenue into the Treasury, and while purporting to be 
à revenue measure, it was not in any sense a revenue or tax 
measure. 

I have not seen the last bill of Mr. HATCH of Missouri, but I 
wish to state now that if he so frames his bill as the interview 
says he will, then all objections to it on my part will be removed 
and that will bring it within the rule and the Democratic idea, 
that it is a tax to raise revenue and does raise revenue, and that 
that is the p of it, and that it will also prohibit the deal- 
ing in futures, I shall support the bill. I have believed all the 
time, and I think since the of that bill through the Sen- 
ate one year ago, the continued low price of cotton and of wheat 
has proved beyond any question that prices are kept down by 
reason of the dealing in futures. I am anxious now, as I was 
then, to pass a bill which is inside of the Constitution and which 
will stop and prohibit such dealings; and Iam glad that Mr. 
Harca has come to the conclusion that there were objection- 
able features in the other bill. and frankly says so, and that he 
will remove them in his new bill. 

Mr WASHBURN. Mr President, I was absent from the 


Chamber for a moment, and I should like to inquire what is the 
motion or business pending before the Senate: 

Mr. BERRY. I made a motion to refer the antioption bill of 
the Senator from Mississippi to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
It is the same as the substitute offered by the Senator from Mis- 
sisippi in the last Congress. 

r. WASHBURN. I move, as an amendment, that the bill 
be referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. BERRY. The Senator from Mississippi is absent, and if 
the Senatorfrom Minnesota desires the bill to go to the Agricul- 
tural Committee, I willask thatit may go over until the Senator 
from Mississippi comes in. 

Mr. WASHBURN, I was going to ask whether the Senator 
from Mississippi had expressed any preference in regard to the 
reference of the bill? : 

Mr. BERRY. He has not to me. 

Mr. WASHBURN. Then I suggest that it go over and not 
be referred until that Senator shali be in the Chamber. 

Mr. BERRY. The reason I made the motion was that in the 
last Congress the subject was before the Judiciary Committee, 
and I supposed the Senator from Mississippi sey et | it to go there 


Mr. WASHBURN. I beg the Senator's on. The Sena- 
tor from Mississippi did not introduce a bill in the last Con- 


gress. 
aie BERRY. He offered it as a substitute for the House 


Mr. WASHBURN. He introduced it as an amendment, and 
the bill and amendment were sent to the Judiciary Committee; 
but we never had any majority report, and probably shouldnever 
have if the bill should be again referred to that committee. 

Iwish to say that I am not in favor of this bill, although I 
shall vote for it if it is the best bill we can get reported to the 
Senate, because I believe more strongly to-day than I ever have 
in the necessity of a measure of this kind. So IJ am prepared to 
go to the utmost limit, surrender my own private judgment toa 
reasonable extent and supportany bill which is likely to remedy 
this great evil. I believe now, however, as I believed last Con- 
gress, that this subject must be dealt with under the taxing 

wer of the Government, and that being thecase, as in the last 
i ngres; the bill must first come from the otherend of the Cap- 

tol. 

So I think we shall have to wait until we see what action wil. 
be taken there and what bill is to come to us from that body. 
In the meantime it seems to me this bill should remain on the 
table to be referred after a preference expressed by the Senator 
from Mississippi. 

1 understood in the last Congress that the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. BERRY] was heartily in favor of some measure to 
put an end to this system of gambling, andam now glad to learn 
that we are likely to have some effective measure that will re- 


ceive both his support and vote, 
Mr. BERRY. I agree entirely with every word which the 
Senator from Minnesota has suid. So far as Iam concerned I 


should prefer that the bill go to the Committee on Agriculture. 
The o 1 I suggested its reference to the Committee on 
the Judiciary was that I thought the Senator from Mississippi 
preferred that it should be so referred. 

Lagree with the Senator from Minnesota, and am more strongly 
convinced than I ever was, that there ought to be some law ad 
to stop these transactions. If Mr. HATCH so changes his bill, 
as he says he will, as to relieve it from constitutional objection, 
Thaye no doubt that he will have the support of every Senator on 
this side of the Chamber who believes, as I do, that dealing in 
cotton and wheat futures ought to be prohibited, if it be possible 
to do it under a constitutional law; and if he frames the bill as 
the interview says. he will, then it will be constitutional and 
Democratic. 

Mr. PEFFER. I think the proper reference for this bill is to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, and if it should so 
happen, after considering the matter, that the committee desire 
the opinion or if the Senate desire the opinion of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, the bill might then be referred to that com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BERRY. Iwithdraw the motion that the bill be referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The motion to refer is withdrawn. 


REPEAL OF ELECTION LAWS. 


Mr. CHANDLER. I ask that the unfinished business may be 
laid before the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the unfinished business. 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2331) to repeal all statutes relating 
to supervisors of elections and special deputy marshals, and for 
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other , the pending question being on the amendment 
proposed by Mr. CHANDLER, 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, the Senate fora few hours 
may well turn away from the inferior question of money and its 
uses to the supreme question of man and his liberty. 

Banks and tariffs, stocks and 


Let them rise or let them f 
Freedom asks our common 


Controversies over silver and bonds are incidental and ephem- 
eral. Vigilance to protect the lives of citizens and the free- 
dom, purity, and honesty of the suffrage is vital, and must be 
eternal if the Republic is to live. 

I wish to speak briefly in behalf of the colored people of the 
country, who stand sadly in need of-national consideration and 
national protection. It is as true now as it was when President 
Hayes expressed the idea that the loyal people of the South 
need special and powerful protection.” By the census of 1890 
the total population of the United States was 62,222,250. The 
total population of African descent was 7,470,040, or more than 
onb-tenth of the whole. Deduct from this number all except 
those living in the sixteen Southern States and there are 6,813,- 


580 colored people in those States. Thiscolored 1 gives 
the sixteen Southern States 39 eee the House out 
of 127. I havea table, which I will insert, showing how this re- 
sult is obtained. 
The table is as follows: 
2882 
f EEE 
bA Ratio of represen 3 3 = 
Southern States. 2 & 2 Sog 
E on, 1890 Bog 
4 512 
$ 488 
. 28,888 174. 000 101 0 
215,657 | 174,000 1. 239 1 
635,438 | 174,000 3.610 4 
$2, 690 | 174,000 184 0 
5 501,018 174.000 3.224 3 
683,934 | 174.000 3.950 4 
— 858,815 174.000 4.935 5 
2 160. 180 174,000 955 1 
150,184 | 174,000 801 1 
SERRA 288,071 | 174,000 1.540 2 
430, 678 | 174,000 2.475 2 
673,430 | 174,000} 3.899 4 
742,559 | 174, 000 4. 266 4 
559,193 | 174,000} 3.213 3 
488,171 | 174.000 2.805 3 
309,117 | 174. 000 1. 770 2 
3 6,813,580 174. 000 39. 1 39 


The total colored population of 7,470,040 in the whole United States, 
divided by 174,000, gives 43 Representatives in Congress. 


Mr. CHANDLER. The basis of representation in the act of 
1891 was 174,000 inhabitants for each Representative in Con- 
gress, and the sixteen Southern States, by reason of their col- 
ored population of 6,813,580, became entitled to 39 additional 
Representatives, with a fraction more. The total colored pop- 
ulation, 7,470,040, divided by 174,000, would give 43 Representa- 
tives in Congress. Of those 39 Representatives, out of 127 from 
the sixteen States in the present Congress, 7 are Republicans. 
If we may assume that the votes of the colored people, if they 
had been freely cast under the fifteenth amendment, would have 
elected 39 Republican Representatives in Congress, those who 
are curious about coincidences in 5 15 may note that the 32 
Republican Representatives in addition to the 7, making the 39, 
would have defeated the Wilson tariff bill when it came up for 
consideration in the House of Representatives and passed by 64 


majority. 

Mr. President, the question is as to the future of the colored 
race. A million and a half of them are given the ballot by the 
fifteenth amendment to the Constitution, and in order that they 
may be secure in the exercise of the constitutional right thus given 
them there have been passed civil-rights laws and national elec- 
tion laws, which it is now proposed to repeal. The question be- 
fore this people to-day, which, as I have said, is one of more im- 
portance than questions of stocks and bonds, of money and its 
uses, is whether the million and a half voters, the mile repre- 


sentatives of the 7,000,000 people constituting one-tenth part of 
all the population of the United States, who are given the ballot by 
the fifteenth amendment to the Constitution, shall have the t 


righ 
to cast their ballots freely and fully and to have them 8 as 
the ballots of the white citizens, at least in the Northern States, 
are counted, and thus exercise that influence in Government 
which they are entitled to exercise under the Constitution of 


me United States as it stands written upon the records of the 
nation. 

The record of the Republican party with reference to the col- 
ored people of the country is a record of honor. It is a defensi- 
ble record; it is one for which to-day, now and here, I challenge 


the criticisms of Senators upon the other side of the Chamber. 

Mr. PALMER. May I ask the Senator from New Hampshire 
a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HALE in the chair). Does 
the Senator from New Hampshire yield to the Senator from Illi- 
nois? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I always yield tothe Senator from Illinois 
with pleasure. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator say the laws that are now 
sought to be repealed have secured to the colored people the 
rights which he claims for them? 

r. CHANDLER. They have not. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator then say what is the use of 
retaining them on the statute book? 

Mr. CHANDLER. If the Senator from Illinois, when at the 
head of those forces of the Union Army which he commanded, 
failed to win a victory, it certainly would have been a singular 
argument to have insisted that his forees should be disbanded 
and he himself dismissed from the service of the United States. 

Mr. PALMER. When defeated under circumstances similar 
to those tò which the Senator refers, I waited until I obtained 
re‘nforcements and found a more favorable opporamity for the 
struggle. One of the reasons why I oppose the election laws is 
because they are utterly useless. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Laccept thestatement of the Senator that 
he advocates the repeal of the election laws because he believes 
they have not accomplished the end which they were intended 
to accomplish, but I do not commend the reasoning of the Sena- 
tor that having deliberately adopted the fifteenth amendment 
of the Constitution as the last of the conditions which the vie- 
torious North exacted of the defeated South, and havingenacted 
laws in pursuance of that amendment which may have failed to 
enforce the amendment and to make ita living reality to the 
colored people of the South, we should therefore abzndon those 
laws, blot them from the statute book, and do as the Senator 
from Illinois does in his new political associations, forsake the 
fifteenth amendment and leave the colored people of the South- 
ern States without the ballot with which to protect themselves. 

Mr. PALMER. Instead of abandoning the fifteenth amend- 
ment I regard it as one of the crowning triumphs of modern civ- 
ilization and republican government. But regarding the elec- 
tion laws as a mere menace, as merely useless, merely offensive, 
injurious to both races, I propose to abandon them because they 
have failed. 

Mr.CHANDLER. The Senator from Illinois is in favor of 
the fifteenth amendment, but against its enforcement. That is 
the substantial position of the Senator. 

Mr. PALMER. The Senator from New Hampshire isin favor 
of the fifteenth amendment, I take it, und he favors the reten- 
tion upon the statute book of laws which he admits are worth- 
less 7 reference to the colored people, for whom he is now 
speaking. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I did not admit they were worthless. 

Mr. PALMER. Useless; they have failed to accomplish the 
pupo for which they were enacted. 

r. CHANDLER. Iadmit that they have not accomplished 
the result they were designed to can eee 

Mr. PALMER. They have failed. hy retain that which 
has failed? 

Mr. CHANDLER. If that argument is good it is good against 
any laws for the enforcement of any clause in the Constitution 
which have not fully accomplished the purpose for which the 
are designed. The way to do if a constitutional amendment 
defied in any section of the Union is to pass laws for its enforce- 
ment. and if those laws do not enforce it, then to pass further 
laws for its enforcement and go on until the clause in the Con- 
stitution is a living re ulity, or else abandon the Constitution. I 
ask the Sen tor from Illinois whether he is in favor of blotting 
the fifteenth amendment from the Constitution and of giving u 
the attempt to secure suffrage to the 1,500,000 voters of the col- 
ored race? 

Mr. PALMER. Does the Senator wish an answer now? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I should like an answer. 

Mr. PALMER. I should no more abandon the fifteenth 
amendment than [ should abandon the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. I regard them as being essential parts of each other, the 
one intended to give effect to the other. Its beneficial effects 
have already been experienced by the country; but the question 
is, when these laws have utterly failed and are mischievous in 
another t. why retain them? 

Mr. C DLER. The argument of the Senator from Illinois 
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would apply to all laws. If his argument amounts to anything 
it is this; Point out any law either on the national statute 
book or any State statute book which does not accomplish the 
ob‘ect for which it was enacted and then that law should be 
repealed. The Senator may be satisfied with his position in 
reference to the fifteenth amendment. He, a soldier of the 
Union Army who did his part to put down the rebellion, and to 
give freedom to the colored man, who gloried as he did in the 
adoption of the fifteenthamendment, now appears upon the floor 
of this Chamber to advocate blotting from the statute book all 
the laws made in pursuance of the Constitution in order to en- 
foree this most valuable and sacred right which was grandly 
given to a whole race of human beings. 

Mr. President, I said the record of the Republican party on 
the question of the colored man is one of honor, one that is eas- 
ily defensible, one which can challenge assault from any quar- 
ter. The first act of the Republican party was to resist the ex- 
tension of slavery into free territory. The three great actsof the 
Republican party with reference to the colored man have been, 
first, opposition to the repeal of the Missouri Compromise and 
and resistance to the extension of slavery into Kansas and Ne- 
braska; second, the emancipation policy developed during the 
war and made fixed and certain by the thirteenth amendment; 
third, the conferring of the suffrage upon the colored race, 
made secure, as was supposed, by the fifteenth amendment, to 
aid in the enforcement of which the civil-rights acts and the 
national election laws wore passed. Upon each and every one 
of those great deeds of the Republican party which constitute 
its imperishable record now and for the centuries to come I 
challenge criticism. They are defensible one by one down to 
the present hour. 

Mr. President, does anyone upon this floor, Republican or 
Democrat, who was a Union man or who was a Confederate dur- 
ing the war of the rebellion, now undertake to question the wis- 
dom or the pao of the Republican get & in resisting the 
extension of slavery into free territory? That struggle was 
broughton by the determination of the slave power to bring into 
the Union additional slave States. The declared policy of the 
slave-holding interests in early days soon came to be this, that 
the slave States should exceed, or at all events equal, the free 
States, so that there should never be a majority from the free 
States in the United States Senate; and that whenever in the 
growth of the nation new States should be added to the Union, 
if the slave States could not be kept in the majority there should, 
at least, be admitted a slave State for every free State, so that 
there should be no opportunity afforded by legislation for weak- 
ening slavery in its intrenched position in the National Govern- 
ment. 

The thirteen original States had arranged themselves, seven 
free, six slave. Louisiana, with slavery, became a State in 1812; 
and the free and slave States were thus made equal. Thence- 
forth the slave power took care that new States should come in 
only in pairs: Kentucky and Vermont, Tennessee and Ohio, In- 
diana and Mississippi, Illinois and Alabama, Maine and Mis- 
souri (the free States here gaining the Missouri Compromise, 
dedicating to freedom in the future all the Louisiana purchase, 
except Missouri, north of 36° 30“ north latitude); Arkansas and 
Michigan, Florida and Iowa. When Mr. Polk became Presi- 
dent fifteen States had been admitted, eight slave and seven 
free, and the States were twenty-eight in number, free, four- 
teen; slave, fourteen. Next the Mexican war, unjustifiably 
waged toenlarge the area of slavery, gave to the Union the 
slave State of Texas; but the free State of Wisconsin was close 
at the door and kept the balance even. 

At last, however, the country came to the compromises of 
1850, when both of the great political parties became proslavery. 
But the result of the election of 1852, when a proslavery Presi- 
dent was chosen from New Hampshire, indicated to the slave in- 
terests that the Northern people, in their fears that the slavery 
conflict would bring a dissolution of the Union, would submit to 
almost any measure for the protection of slavery which might 
be demanded by its advocates. The compromises of 1850 had 
also proved unsatisfactory to the South. Although it had ob- 
tained the passage of the fugitive-slave law, it had been com- 
pelled to consent to the admission of the free State of California, 
which had suddenly, through the discovery of gold,sprung into 
being as a great and prosperous Commonwealth; and this ad- 
mission, without that of any counterbalancing slave State, had 
at last broken the Southern scheme, and made the Union of 
States one containing sixteen free States to fifteen slave States. 
Herein we see the motives for the repeal of the Missouri Com- 

romise and the struggle to bring in an additional slave State 
m Kansas, and if possible another slave State from Nebraska. 

Mr. President, here was the birth of the Republican Pech 
the resistance to the repeal of the Missouri compromise, op- 

position to the enslavement of the free plains of Kansas. The 


priy then first came into being, one which had not before ex- 
ted and which never would have existed as the Republican 
party if it had not arisen from a sense of devotion to the prinei- 
ple of hostility to slavery embodied in the determination that 
this country should not be cursed with any more slave territory 
than that which then existed within its limits. The Republican 
party was organized because of the existence of the black man 
within the limits of the country and for no other reason. It was 
organized because this race then five million, now seven million, 
people existed within our borders. As the Republican party 
was organized because of the existence of the black man within 
our limits and has been faithful to the black man and the true 
interests and real interests of the colored race up to this hour, I 
trust it will do its duty, such as it may see it to be, at the present 
time and from this time onward. If the Republican party aban- 
dons the fifteenth amendment and forsakes the colored man and 
submits him to the oe which are now being heaped 
upon him; if it surrenders its great principlesconnected with the 
race which gave the party birth and existence and its glorious 
eareer, I say it will lose the hold which it has always had upon 
the pubug sentiment of the North, it will die the death of all 
parties which are faithless to their professions and to their 
trusts, and it will die a deserved death. 

The next act of the Republican party in reference to the col- 
ored people was the emancipation policy. The slave power, de- 
feated in its attempt to bring into the Unicn new slave States 
formed upon the p ains of Kansas and Netraska, brought on the 
war of the rebellion. The Republican party became the war 
party of the country; and great as that war was, terrible as it 
was in its expenditure, of life and of treasure, until 300,000 Union 
lives were sacrificed and six thousand millions of Union treasure 
were expended, and an equal number of lives and an equal amount 
of treasure probably were lost upon the Southern side, yet that 
heroic and historic conflict to maintain the Union of the States 
was only one that was incident to the question of slavery, inci- 
dent only to the existence in the country of the black people of 
the country, constituting a tenth portion of our whole popula- 
ticn. 3 

The war was fought; the Union was saved, and that Union is 
now enshrined in the hearts of all our countrymen, North and 
Souih. In the course of the war it became the policy of the Re- 
publican party to give freedom to the black man, and that free- 
dom proclaimed by Abraham Lincoln in two immortal procla- 
mations was embodied in the thirteenth amendment and is now 
a part of the Constitution. Is there any person in this Chamber, 
is there any man of prominence either North or South who will 
stand before his countrymen and condemn the action of the Re- 
publican party in giving freedom to the colored race? I takeit 
that it is one of the admitted propositions upon which men North 
und South, Union men, and men who were in the rebellion, 
agree, that slavery was a curse to the nation, and that it was 
wisely and beneficially and patriotically abolished by the Re- 
publican party. 

The next great act of the Republican party was the conferring 
of sufrage upon the male members of the colored race. The 
war being over, the Southern States proposed to come back into 
the Union, under the reconstruction policy of President Johnson, 
with no 3 of any of the men who had been engaged 
in the rebellion, with no disabilities imposed upon any of them, 
and without giving suffrage to the colored race which had been 
enfranchised. Under the attempt at reconstruction of President 
Johnson came the black codes, the horrible laws of the South, 
which are described in the minority report, and which were so 
well characterized by the Senator irom Massachusetts [Mr. 
HOAR] in the Senate on March 30, 1881, as ‘' contrived with dev- 
ilish ingenuity to reénslave that race which the Constitution of 
the United States declared free,” and as proposing ‘‘ to sell free 
citizens for the crime of being out of work.” 

In response to the attempt of the South to come back into the 
Union without restrictions, conditions, or limitations, under the 
reconstruction policy of President Johnson, and with increased 
political power to the extent of sixteen Representatives in Con- 
gress and in the electoral college by reason of the existence of 
the colored race to whom the ballot was denied, making forty 
votes in all based upon the colored population, the reconstruc- 
tion policy of Congress was adopted and finally the fifteenth 
amendment became a part of the law of the land. 

Mr. President, it will be remembered that President Johnson 
exacted of the reconstructed Southern States that they should 
recognize the abolition of slavery and the repudiation of the 
rebel debt. This exaction he secured with difficulty. It was 
hard for the men who had been in rebellion, but who proposed 
within a few short months after the close of the war to come 
back into the Union, to consent even to the adoption of the thir- 
teenth amendment, abolishing slavery, and to the repudiation 
of the rebel debt. It took many admonitions from President 
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Johnson to secure the acceptance of these conditions on the part 
of the newly reconstructed States. So far as suffrage for the black 
man was concerned, they refused to giveit. President Johnson 
at one period in the progress of reconstruction thought there 
ought to be suffrage conferred wpon the most intelligent black 
men, and he wrote a letter on the 15th day of August, 1865, to 
Governor William L. Sharkey, at Jackson, Miss., whom he had 
appointed provisional governor of that State. Isend tothe desk 
and ask to have read an extract from the letter to Governor 
Sharkey. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as di- 

rected. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


Extract from letter of President Andrew Johnson, dated August 15, 1865, 
to Governor W. L. Sharkey, Jackson, Miss. 


If you could extend the elective franchise to all persons of color who can 
read the Constitution of the United States in English and write their names, 
and to all persons of color who own real estate valued at not less than $250, 
and pay taxes thereon, you would completely disarm the adversary and set 
an example the other States will follow. This youcan do with perfect safety, 
and you thus place the Southern States, in reference to free persons of color, 
u piar oe basis with the free States. I hope and trust your convention 

0 this. 

Mr. CHANDLER. President Lincoln had also recommended 
that in Louisiana the same experiment be tried, and he wrote a 
letter to Governor Michael Hahn which will forever live in his- 
bet Lask the Secretary to reid what I send to the desk. 

e PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as di- 
rected. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

EXECUTIVE MANSION, Washington, March 12, 1564. 


My DEAR Sm: I congratulate zon on having fixed your name in history as 
the first free-state governor of Louisiana. Now you are about to havea 
convention, which, among other things, will probably define the elective 
franchise. I barely suggest, for your private consideration, whether some 
of the colored people may not be let in; as, for instance, the very intelligent, 
and especially those who have fought gallantly in our ranks. They would 
probabiy help, in some trying time to come, to keep the jewel of liberty in 
the family of freedom. But this i3 only a suggestion, not to the public, but 
to you alone. 
Truly, yours, 


Hon. MICHAEL HAHN. 


Mr. CHANDLER. While the Southern governments which 
were organized under the plan of President Johnson reluctantly 
3 the thirteenth amendment and repudiated the debt in- 
curred in aid of the war of the rebellion, no notice whatever was 
taken by any one of them, either of the recommendation of 
President Johnson or the advice of President Lincoln. But the 
Republican party; when it became necessary in the progress of 
reconstruction, gave the ballot to the black man. The Repub- 
lican party cams to the conclusion that this em neipated race 
could never be protected effectually unless it had the ballot. It 
gave the ballot, and forever to secure it the fifteenth amend- 
ment was adopted, and from that hour to this, theoretically at 
least, the right of suffrage for the colored man has been a part of 
the Constitution. Is there now any Senator upon this floor who 
contends that the suffrage ought not to have been given under 
the circumstances by reason of whichitwasconferred? Is there 
any Senator, is there any statesman, or is there any public man 
of eminence in this country who condemns the fifteenth amend- 
ment and censures the Republican party for the reconstruction 
policy which Congress adopted? 

In the North American Review of March, 1879, there is a not- 
able discussion of this point in answer to two questions asked 
by the editor of the Review: ‘‘Ought the negro to be disfran- 
chised?” ‘Ought he to have been enfranchised? The con- 
tributors to the colloquy were Senator Blaine, Senator Lamar, 
Governor Wade Hampton, James A. Garfield, Alexander H. 
Stephens, Wendell Phillips, Montgomery Blair, and Thomas A. 
Hendricks. The debate is a notable contribution to the litera- 
ture of this subject, and throughout the discussion there is hardl 
a suggestion, except from Mr. Montgomery Blair, that the blac 
man ought not to have been enfranchised; while most of the dis- 
tinguished Southerners admit that the wisest policy with which 
to follow the emancipation of the colored race was to give suf- 
frage to every man who was a Citizen, without regard to the color 
of his skin. 

The Republican party having thus emancipated the black man, 
having given him thesuffrage, having fastened that suffrage in the 
Constitution by the adoption of the fifteenth amendment, found 
itself confronted with a determined and demoniac resistance 
upon the part of the white men of the South to the practical ex- 
ercise of the right of suffrage by the black man, and they also 
found themselves confronted with enormous frauds upon the suf- 
frage in the State of New Vork. Under these circumstances the 
Republican party adopted whatis knownas the national election 
laws. First they passed, after the adoption of the fifteenth 
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amendment, the act of May 31, 1870, to enforce the right of suf- 
frage in the several States, and subsequently the national elec- 
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tion laws providing for nationalsupervisors and for special dep- 
uty marshals. 

submit upon the whole record that the Republican party 
could have done nothing else but passall these laws. When the 
Republican party, step after step, led on by the necessities of the 
situation, and, as I believe, by the will of God who rules above, 
had given freedom to the negro, had also given to him suffrage, 
and had found that the free exercise of that suffrage was being 
resisted by crimes horrible to humanity, it determined that laws 
should be passed by the Congress which should make the suf- 
frage a living reality and which should remove all obstacles to 
voting that might be put in the way in any of the Southern 
States. [assert that the record will show that if emancipation 
wes right, if the fifteenth amendment granting suffrage was 
right, it was equally right and equally defensible to put upon 
the statute books of the country the national election laws which 
itis now attempted to repeal. 

Mr. HIGGINS. And equally necessary. 

Mr.CHANDLER. Ifthe Republican party was justified in pass- 
ing all these measures while it had power in this country, and if 
without dishonor and without cowardice, — adopted the fif- 
teenth amendment as a part of the fundamental law of the land, 
as the last condition which the triumphant North required of 
the defeated South, the Republican party did wisely in placing 
the election laws upon the statute books, why should the Demo- 
cratic party, now in power, begin to tear down this great work 
of the Republican party? Where is the deed that is to be done 
to-morrow in this Chamber, in the passage of this bill which is 
the first fruits of Democratic power in all the branches of the 
National Government to end? Where is the Democratic party 
to stop if first it repeals the national election laws, which were 
appropriate and fitting assertions of national power for the en- 
forcement of the fifteenth amendment? Will the Democrats in 
power not also attack the fifteenth amendment itself, and if they 
attack and destroy the fifteenth amendment and virtually take 
the suffrage away from the black man, will they not also, little 
by little in this process of reaction and retrogression, come to 
reduce him virtually toastateof slavery? Such, Mr. PresiJent, 
is a fair argument, such is a fair inference. The work that is to 
be begun to-morrow, if it is not stopped before it reaches its 
legitimate results, will be destructive of the interests, rights, 
and citizenship of the black race throughout the entire South. 

Mr. President, it may be pertinent to consider what has been 
the conduct of the colored race during all this time. How has 
the negro behaved? Has he given any excuse for the attack 
upon his rights which the Senate intends shortly to consummate? 
It is agreed that the colored man from the beginning to the end 
of the struggle, which was toresult in m g him free and which 
resulted in making him a voter, has been judicious and has been 
humane. It is conceded that he was well behaved from the begin- 
ning to the end of the controversy over slavery. It is admitted 
th tb during the war of the rebellion the colored man did not under- 
take, whatever his sympathies may have been, to organize in- 
surrections. He wasglad to receive freedom under the thirteenth 
amendment, but he did not demand the suffrage. That great 
gift was given to him without his asking by the power of the 
United States. He accepted it. He endeavored to exercise it. 
He has tried to exercise it wisely and well, and to-day, notwith- 
standing the terrible condition of their race in the Southern 
sountry, the colored men asa whole must be acquitted of any 
misbehavior, of any misconduct, or of anything that requires 
them to be censured. And yet what is their present condition? 

‘The lifteenth amendment is practically a nullity throughout the 
South. No one of the 39 votes based upon the colored people, 
either in the House or the electoral colleges,is cast effectively 
as the colored people desire to have it bestowed. Moreover, the 
colored people ave not only denied the rightof suffrage, but their 
lives ars constantly taken from them in defiance of law, in defi- 
ance of civilization, and in defiance of all the rules of humanity. 

Mr. Frederick Douglass in a recent discourse, on Tuesday, 
January 9, 1894, in this city, discussed tho variousaspects of the 
“so-called, but miscalled negro problem.” His eloquent oration 
will take permanent place in the history of this momentous ques- 
tion. Mr. Douglass describes the present condition of his race 
in the Southern States under the rule of mob law which so often 
prevails throughout that whole section. I ask the Secretary to 
read the extract from Mr. Douglass’ discourse which I have 
marked. 

Mr. HARRIS. Who is the author of the matter which the 
Senator from New Hampshire desires to have read? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Frederick Douglass. an inspired apostle 
of the colored race. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as re- 

uested. 
2 The Secretary read as follows: 
Ihave waited patiently but anxiously to see the end of the epidemic of 
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mob law and persecution now prevailing at the South. But the indications 
are not hopeful; t and terrible as have been its ravages in the past, it 
now seems to be increasing, not only in the number of its victims, but inits 
frantic rage and savage extravagance. Lawless vengeance is to 
be visited upon white men as well as black. Our newspapers are daily dis- 
figured by its ghastly horrors. It is no lo local, but national; nolonger 
confined to the South. but has invaded the North. The contagion is spread- 
ing. extending, and overlea geographical lines and State boundaries, 
and if permitted to go on it tens to destroy all respect for law and 
order, not only in the South, but in all parts of our country, North as well 
as South. For it is that crime allowed to go on unresisted and un- 
arrested will breed crime. When the poison of anarchy is once in the air, 
like the pestilence that walketh in the darkness, the winds of Heaven will 
take it up and favor its diffusion. Though it may strike down the weak to- 
day, it strike down the strong to-morrow. 

Not a breeze comes to us now from the late rebellious States that is not 


Wo claim to be a Christian country and a highly civilized nation, yet I 
fearlessly affirm that there is nothing in the history of sa to surpass 
the blood-chilling horrors and fiendish excesses perpe against the 
colored people by the so-called enlightened and Christian people of the South. 

The minority of the committee, in the text of the report which 
I had the honor of submitting to the Senate, refrained from dis- 
eussing the lynchings of negroes that made such an appalling 
record during the last few years. In a note, however, we spoke 
as follows: 

Such barbarities during the reconstruction period, and while the process 
was going forward of destroying Republican governments at the South and 
making that section, including almost all the ional districts therein, 
solidiy Democratic, were justly attributable to a determination to subdue 
and terrorize everywhere the colored people as well as the white Republi- 
ee entire by all means to accomplish the predetermined 
Mut now the result is all accomplished, the fifteenth amendment practi- 
cally subverted. and all danger of Republican governments and negrosuprem- 
acy at an end, and the declaration of Gen. Blair and Mr. Bayard made good, 
that one or the other race must have all the power or none, why is it that 
the pcre gy ney the colored race increase in number and atrocity? It 
Fase g cei upon wos, Sot arty for ss purse Sr 
2 * the — Troni pna etal 2 shooting or hanging 
to burningat the stake; and moreover the record shows that of late years 
the negroes are unlawfully slain under charges of many other offenses than 
the one named. We submit in the appendix a few statistics which certainly 
ought to arouse the 1 and serious reflections upon the terrible 
condition of our civil on. the discussion of which seems to be as much 
suppressed as was thatof slavery before 1860, 

In 1891, according to the Tribune of January 1, 1892, there were 
lynched 195; of whom 159 were men, 6 women; 169 South, 26 
North; 121 negroes, 69 whites, 2 Indians, 2 Chinese, 1 Mexican. 

In 1892, according to the Tribune of January 1, 1893, there 
were lynched 236; of whom 231 were men, 5 women; 200 South, 
86 North; 155 negroes, 80 whites, 1 Indian. 

In 1893 there were lynched, according to the Chi Tribune 
of December 31, 200 victims, 196 men, 4 women: 183 South, 17 
North; 154 negroes, 30 whites, 5 Mexicans, 7 Indians, and the 4 
women. 

The memorial of the National Citizens’ Rights Association, 
dated June 2, 1892, and signed by Mr. Albion W. Tourgee, says: 

The lives of the citizens of the United States are taken by lawless mobs in 
all the Southern States upon the most trivial tense, without any fear 
of punishment. The right of trial by jury is denied by the establishment of 
lynch law. Punishment for murder is practically unknown if the victims 
have a black skin. In twenty-seven years oniy four cases of the execution 
of a white man for the murder of a colored person can be found, though 
such killings have averaged more than one a day during that time. 

The most barbarous and cruel tortures, for ages unheard of in civilized 
lands, areinflicted by unrestrained mobs. Seven men were burned alive. one 
was flayed alive. and one slowly and cruelly dismembered in twelve recent 
consecutive months. 

, Within less thanninety consecutive a Sabena eee ear more than sixty 
colored citizens of the United States were publicly lynched in those States. 
Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, this is no overdrawn pe 

ture. Itis not rhetorically stated; it is simple truth. e 

colored people have not only been deprived of the suffrage under 

the fifteenth amendment, but they are deprived of the privilege 
of being protected by the laws which protect the white people 
of the North and of the South. When accused of crime they are 
seized and subjected to mob violence. They are tortured; they 
are mutilated; theyarecoal-oiled and burned—and this in a land 
of pretended civilization; this in a land which pretends to be 

Christianized. 

Mr. President, it is not a pleasant task to refer to these un- 
toward events which are so fatal to the claim of this country to 
be a humane and enlightened and civilized nation. 

Iam not willing to refer to specific cases of cruelty, of tort- 
ure, and of murder that have existed in States of this Union. 
Senators are sensitive about the honor of their States, and they 
would reply with warmth and heat if any specifications were 
made. 

This subject has not been treated in the report of the minority 
in a spirit of harshness, but it has been treated in a spirit of 


truth, because it is necessary to bring it into full view in order 
to do 57 to the political situation of the colored race. Neo- 
essarily a race that can not be protected by the laws of the States 
and the laws of the United States in its rights to life, liberty, 
and property, which can not be protected from cruel deaths b 

torture, and by hanging, and by burning, and lynchings for a 
leged crimes, can not be protected in the right of suffrage. The 
result is that the colored people at the South, notwithstanding 
their constitutional rights, are rapidly being deprived of every 
right that is worth the having toa freeman, If they complain, 
they are told that it would be wise for them to leave the coun- 


here are upon this floor Senators who advocate the proposi- 
tion that the whole colored people, 7,000,000 strong, must leave 
this country and go elsewhere. That is the only answer the 
apologists for the present condition of affairs in the Southern 
States can make when they are confronted with the fact that 
although the black man theoretically, according to the Consti- 
tution and before the laws, has every right that every other 
man of any othercolor is entitled to, yet all the rights which are 
dear to men are violently taken from him. He is told if he does 
not like the treatment to which he may himself be subjected, if 
he does not like the treatment to which his race is subjected, he 
a leave the country and go to foreign lands. 

President, the question is a serious one. Mr. Lincoln had 
forebodings at the close of the war when he uttered that pathetic 
sentence which was repeated by the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. LODGE] the other day. Mr. Lincoln feared that the war 
never would end until all the wealth that had been piled by the 
bondsmen’s two hundred and fifty years of unrequited toil had 
been sunk, nor until every drop of blood drawn with the lash 
had been paid by another drawn with the sword. Mr. Jefferson 
in a spirit of prophecy looking at slavery said he trembled for 
his country when he reflected that Godis just. These twogreat 
men have told us that there is no solution for the negro question 
except justice, and, Mr. President, that is the only remedy that 
will solve this terrible problem that now afflicts the country. 

We were told by Gen. Blairand Mr. Bayard that the two races 
can not live together side by side in this country, sharing equally 
in political power; that the black man can never be allowed to 
live by the side of the white man and exercise the right of suf- 
frage; that all the political power must be in the hands of one 
race or the other, and the one that seizes it must be the superior 
race, the Caucasian race. Weare told, as the superior race never 
has yielded to the inferior race, that there is no remedy for the 
existing condition of affairs. 

Mr. President, I do not accept the assertion as correct. I ad- 
mit that the history of mankind has constantly shown superior 
races trampling upon inferior races, but do we not believe that 
humanity is making progress? Dowe not believe that advanc- 
ing Christianity is doing something for mankind? I believe so. 
The remedy for the condition of things at the South is to be 
found through a higher civilization and a nobler Christianity 
than any to which we have yet attained in this country. 

The basis of Christianity is forbearance. The essence of 
Christianity is that the strong shall not oppress the weak. I 
believe that this people, with their great and glorious future 
before them, will find themselves able to deal with this problem 
and will at last find that they can allow equal rights to all men, 
the right of suffrage as well as all other political rights, with- 
out regarding the fact that a tenth part of the freemen of America 
have black skins while the other nine-tenthe have white skins. 

ue President, I desire to = a 3 rx whet pad to 
say by again using language of Mr. Douglas, wherein he ts 
out the remedy for the existing condition of affairs. I eat 
priately join with him in saying: 

But, my friends, I must stop. Time and strength are not equal to the task 
before me. But could I be heard by this great nation, I would call to mind 
the sublime and glorious truths with which, at its birth, it saluted a listen- 
ing world. Its voice then was as the trump of an archangel, summ 
hoary forms of oppression and time-honored tyranny to judgment. Cro 
heads heard it and shrieked. Tolling millions heard it and clapped their 
hands for joy. It announced the advent of a nation based 8 1 human 
brotherhood and theself- evident truths of li and equality. Its mission 
was the redemption of the world from the bondage of ages. Apply.these 
sublime and glorious truths to the situation now before you. Put away your 
race prejudice. Banish the idea that one class must rule over another. 
Recognize the fact that the rights of the humblest citizen are as worthy of 
protection as are those of the highest and your problem will be solved; and 
whatever may bein store for it in the future, whether prosperity or adver- 
sity; whether it shall have foes without or foes within; whether there shall 

peace or war, based upon the eternal principles of truth, justice, and hu- 
manity, and with noclass having any cause of complaint or grievance, your 
Republic will stand and flourish forever. . 

Mr. President, it has been with feelings of no ordinary regret 
that I have witnessed in this Chamber the defection of the dis- 
4 Senator from Nevada Mr. STEWART] from the friends 
of the national election laws. When I first came to this city, 
some thirty years ago, I saw him in his pride of place in the 
Senate. I came to know him and to admire him in all the 
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strength of his intellectual and moral greatness. I saw in him 
the author of the fifteenth amendment of the Constitution. In 
February, 1869, the Senator from Nevada led the movement in 
Congress which placed within the Constitution the fifteenth 
amendment, granting the right of suffrage to allcitizens. The 
Senator has never claimed too much credit to himself for that 
act. Itoriginated with him. It was conducted through the 
Senate and its committee by him. It was promptly sent out by 
his agency to the States in the spring of 1869, and was speedily 
adopted and became a part of the Constitution. 

This was not all which the Senator from Nevada did. As soon 
as the fifteenth amendment became alaw, the Senator took the 
floor in this Chamber in advocacy of the bill of May 31, 1870, to 
enforce the right of citizens of the United States to vote. He 
is entitled to great honorfor the passage of that law. He wasnot 
only the author of the constitutional provision, but he was also 
the leader in the movement to pass the statute of May 31, the 
most valuable provisions of which are to be repealed by the 
pending bill, to which I sadly realize he gives his support. 

I will read from some of the utterances of the Senator from 
Nevada in the Forty-first Congress, at the second session, page 
8560 of the Congressional Globe, May 18, 1870. He said: 

You may create as many offenses as you please, but if you provide no ma- 
chinery for punishing them it will amount to nothing. 

On May 24 he advocated a section of the bill which he said 
was designed— 
to oe effect to the fifteenth amendment, allowing the voter not only the 
right to vote, but the right to have his vote counted and to be made effec- 
tive. (Page 3574.) : 

On May 25, 1870, the Senator from Nevada said: 

Icongratulate the Senate and the country that we are about toassertsome of 
Gownsrcdden; for the protection of personsin thelr political and clviirighte: 
6 7 bill which asserts something of the dignity and 
power of this nation. (Page 3807.) 

On the same day the Senator said: y 

and ted to the e can not be taken from them. 
Newry 9 the bas basis of 9 such rights. (Page 3807.) 

The Senator further said: 

t direction attem 

Mccabe biet bor in New York ag n the trampling of JE down ty the 

mocratic party. Why should gentlemen talk about our want of faith in 
the people? Sir, our faith in the poopie is unlimited; but we have no faith 
in a Democratic 8 in New York City or New Orleans or 
which by its power shall drive loyal men from the polls. 

We believe that it is the duty of this Government to see that republican 
3 — ie SEAL wo will 3 5 all the power we can exert 
under the Constitution to protect the ballot box in every State of the 

* 
ell you, my Democratic friends 
The Senator said 
cceed you must turn your attention more to the jus- 
3232. ee ee 
e — 
— 9 the Constitution “how not to do it.“ (Page 3308.) 

And on July 4, 1870, an appropriate day, the Senator from 

Nevada made a strong appeal for the American negro. He said: 

5 ve He was born here. 
B bad wright to protection 3 ballot here. He 
was an American and a Christian. as much so as any of the rest of the people 
of the country. He loved the American flag. Although he was ignorant, 
although he had been a slave, it became important that he should be enfran- 
chised, so that he might protect himself in this great strife that we always 
have and always must have in a free government, where every man must 
take care of himself. (Page 5152.) 

In the discussion of the elections amendment to the naturali- 
zation bill, April 13, 1871, the Senator from Nevada also ad- 
vocated a s doctrine. He said: 

d humb) 
22 en ness iain ota eet 
erable portion of the people for political purposes, the foundations of your 
society are shaken, the stability of your Government isathazard. (Forty- 
Congress, first session, page 660.) 

Much more to the same effect is to bs found in the language of 
the Senator from Nevada, who, having secured the ə of 
the fifteenth amendment, and having been the champion of the 
national elections bill, now discovers that it is wise that those 
laws should be stricken from the statute book, abandons the 
friends of free suffrage, and joins himself with the Senators upon 
the other side of the Chamber in striking down the very laws of 
which he was the champion and the conspicuous advocate. 

Mr. President, I shall not detain the Senate longer at this 
time, for I find that I am not strong enough to speak as I should 
like to do. 1 submit that these laws are a part of the great 
scheme of the Republican party and of this people for the pro- 
tection of araceof sevenmillions of human beings, constituting a 
tenth part of our people. There was no escape for that party from 
the duty of resistance to slavery extension; there was no escape 
for that party, after the folly and the madness of theslave power 
had brought on the warof the rebellion, from the duty of emanci- 
pating the slave; there was no escape from the enfranchise- 
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mentof the slave, and after the fifteenth amendment was adopted 
there was no escape from the enactment of laws that would 
cause the fifteenth amendment to be a living force, to be obeyed 
1 whole people of this country, and that would enable the 
b 3 suffrage which was given by that amend- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I look with dire apprehension upon the course 
which the Senatorsupon the other side of the Chamber propose 
to pursue. I look with great fear forward to the era which they 
are inaugurating the first moment that they find that the Demo- 
cratic party, after twenty-seven years’ exclusion, is in power in 
every branch of the National Government. 

Mr. President, the majority report twice proclaims that it is 
the purpose of the majority to wipe out the legislation which is 
Epos the statute books thatgrew out of the war of the rebellion. 
The reconstruction measures of Congress are to be wiped out. 
The wiping-out propos begins with striking down the national 
election laws. If it is the intention of Senators to go on with 
that process and to carry out by all the legislation which they 
can put upon the statute book the work of undoing the result of 
the last thirty years, they have undertaken a task in which I do 
not believe they will be sustained by the people of the country. 

Mr. President, this question is one of infinite importance be- 
cause it concerns so vital a subject as the suffrage. It is not an 
unhealthy condition of a repu that there are changes of the 

litical power of the country. It is only under remarkable con- 

itions thatone political party in any country will retain power for 
a quarter of a century and the other great political party for that 
long period be excluded from political power. It is not unnat- 
ural nor always lamentable t such changes take place, pro- 
vided always that the suffrage is free and that the result of any 
one election may be undoneas the result of asucceeding election. 

But, Mr. President, it is fearful danger toa republic when 
the suffrage is so destroyed that there can not be a change of 
political control from one party to another as the result Hi pe 
cessive elections. It is to that condition of things that we are 
coming in thiscountry. The Democratic party having acquired 
possession of all branches of the Government intend to strike 
down the national election laws; they intend to maintain asolid 
South, sixteen solidly Southern States, with 32 Senators in this 
Chamber, and they intend to maintain 127 Representatives in 
the other branch of Congress, the representatives from a solid 
South. They intend to prevent any reaction which may arouse 
this people from taking effect in the election of a House of Rep- 
resentatives or a Senate or a President contrary to the politics 
which they have adopted. To resist a condition of this kind the 
American people ought to be invoked by every power which Re- 
publican Senators and Republican Representatives are capable 
of exerting. 

Mr. President, in addition to the review made in the minorit 
report of the election laws of some of the Southern States which 
are averred tobe unjust, I desire to submit certain further state- 
ments. Although the names of the authors are in some cases 
not given they are known tome. The statements are as follows: 


ALABAMA, 


To Senator CHANDLER: In i oe to gou letter of December 30, I do not 
know where to begin or leave off. Th. uds, ballot-box stuffing, stealing 
of the boxes after the close of the election, destruction of same, false count— 
that is, counting Republican ballots Democratic—tfalse returns or false cer- 
tificates of result, and by driving colored men who are Republicans from 
the polls (this is seldom resorted to in later years) and by what Democratic 
authority claims as a most virtuous remedy against a Jarg Republican ma- 
jority precinct, the prevention of the opening of the polls in various ways, 
failure to produce the required lock box, the registration list, or appearance 
of the afpointed managers, have made elections in this State a sham and a 
fraud since August, 1876. 

These frauds in this State have been so open, so common, and so constant 
that a review of the appointed managers of each precinct will enable one to 
name the Dem c rity at each ctin advance of the election. 
It is rare to find an intelligent man in this State who will Sem the charge of 
fraud, but who readily admits, justifies the same, and declaresit will go on so 


long as negroes are allowed to vote, or at least whenever they are in a ma- 


the 9 of an election feel justified and believe it to be right? 
o, 


The present State election laws were 3 gotton up and passed to 
screen Democratic managers and to make fraud easy. The Tast law (Sayre 
law) is only an amendment to former laws, becoming necessary on acconat 
of the appearance of the Alliance-P te-Jeffersonian-Democratic party, 
which numbers a majority of the white vote of the State. The Sayre law 
5 de called, A law for the more effectual swindling of the voters of 

to, eto.“ 


[Rooms of the Republican State Executive Committee of Alabama.] 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., October 10, 1392. 
To the Republicans of Alabama: 
By direction of the Republican State campaign committee, 1 tena the 
88 for your . For eighteen years the Republican party 


this State has been out of power; and for all that time the Republicans of 
Alabama have been practically disfranchised, possessing, it is true, the legal 


— 
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ht to vote, but without the legal power to have that vote counted as cast. 
condition of affairs has come about through election laws, and methods 
which are areproach to the State and a stain upon the chivalry and civili- 
zation of the age. So long as none but Republicans were affected by these 
methods and frauds allremedy appeared hopeless. But when these methods 
were applied, as in the recent State election in August last, to the Jefferso- 
nian Democracy of the State—the protest against these frauds upon theright 
ol suffrage became so great as to rend in twain the Democratic party of 


Alabama. 
If permitted, Democracy would 8 same frauds against 
any form of opposition, it matters not on what platform or by whatsoever 


name it may be called. The white people of the white counties will no longer 
submit to the dictation, the arrogance, and intolerance of the few lead- 
ers of o: d Democracy in the Black Belt counties ofthis State. So op- 
pressive have become the rule of the machines, so autocratic the bosses, 50 
appalling the frauds upon suffrage, that the friends of honest elections and 
popular government have united to defeat organized Democracy and restore 
the government of this State tothe handsof the people. Alabama is no 
longer a certain Democratic State, for election frauds have recoiled upon their 
originators. The overdoing of the frauds have brought their own condem- 
nation. The great movement of the people in this State forself-government, 
which can only be secured by a “free vote and a fair count,“ is sure of suc- 
cessin November. We as Republicans can rest assured that the solid South 
BO to be broken, and that Alabama will be the first tolead in this glori- 
ous advance. 

The perpetrators of election frauds have been condemned by the people, 
who crush them in the wreck of their own crimes. Freedom and hon- 
esty of elections are not only fundamental principles of the Republican 
party, but “the right 8 of all other riguts,“ the 8 ot 
American liberty, and the only security of free government. ithout hon- 
est elections no individual can make his influence felt upon the legislation 
of his country, either State or national. 

The citizen is but a mere . the t to vote, but pow- 
erless to make his vote.express his will. e people of Alabama have 
awakened to these vital facts. They have thrown off the memories, shadows, 
and prejudices of the past. They have declared for a free vote and a fair 
count” as their only a for the future, as their only escape from the ma- 
chine and the bosses. t us, then, join them in securing cardinal doc- 
trine of Republicanism and assist them in vindicating the majesty of law 
and the rule of the people. The present struggle in Alabama is to dethrone 
the bosses, destroy the machine, and restore the control of the government 
to the hands of the people. So adroitly has bailot-box stuffing in Alabama 
been carried on that many honest Democrats have, for many years, refused 
to believe the story of its crimes. Awakened at lasttothe enormity of this 
outrage upon citizenship they, alike, with Republicans, now acknowled 
theirdebt of gratituds to the heroic men who have exposed ballot-box fra 
in this State. The oligarchy which has so long governed this State in the 
name of Democracy has for years been supreme. It has governed in opposi- 
tion to the popular will, defied the people, acknowi no masters but the 
machine. It has cajoled and mocked the people with false promises. What, 
then, is the duty of the hour? So far as ond pe licans are concerned, that duty 
is plain and imperative. We should stand shoulder to shoulder with those 
who propose, ifclothed with authority, to secure and tect in this State a 
free votə and a fair count.” This 3 of American freedom has l 
boeus delusion; let us now help those who can make it a living, poteni 
reality. 

s s- 0 * . 0 s 


Chairman Republican’ Stat ay bete 
e i 
BEN. DE TEMOS Secretary. 
ARKANSAS. 


EUREKA SPRINGS, ARE., January 6, 1894. 

DZAR Sir: In accordance with your request, I inclose herewith a copy of 
the election laws of the State of Arkansas, as digested by the Hon. Ben B. 
Chism, secre of state. Iwill first direct your attention to such provi- 
sions as I consider seriously defective, and afterwards to such rem: as 

t themselyes to my mind. 

tion 2 provides for a State board of election commissioners, consisting 
of the governor, auditor, and secretary of state. Asall of these officers are 
8 and active partisans of the same political ty, and as they consti- 
tute the force that gives motion to the whole election machinery, I think it 
will be admitted that this provision is defective. The same section also pro- 
vides that the State board, so constituted, shall “appoint within and foreach 
county in the State a county board of election commissioners.” 

Section 9 provides that all of said county commissioners shall not be 
members of the same political party.“ This seems fair upon its face, but its 
disingenuousness will be a mt when considered in connection with the 
provision in section 8, which says: Each commissioner (county) shall have 
one vote, and two shall constitute aquorum, and the concurring votes of an 
two shall decide all questions before them. They shall, after their orant 
zation as aforesaid, not less than five days before any general election, ap- 
point three judges of election for each vo precinct in the county.“ The 
most important function of the county board, in the interest of , is 
the appointment of {rages of election, but under this provision two mem- 
bers of the board be ORIDE Seng the same have only to make up their 
slate, and by their concurring votes, put it through. The other member of 
the board, for all practical purposes, ht as well be at home; besides, even 
if the minority member was allowed toselect one judge, the fact that he owes 
his oficial existence to the state pa does not secure to the party 
he is intended to represent a faithful, wise, and efficient officer, but upon the 
contrary he may be merely a Republican in name, and either inactive, halt- 
hearted, intemperate, ignorant, or corrupt. 

The same disingenuousness will be found to exist in section 11, which, 
among other things, provides that the judges of election so appointed 
shall be discreet persons, able to read and write the English „and 

ualified electors in the precincts for which they are appointed to act; and 

ey shall not all be selected from the same political party if competent per- 
sons of different politics can be found.” In many counties in Arkansas a 
white Republican, if he exercises his right to vote and shows an interest in 
the success of his party, is not considered a di person by his Demo- 
cratic at fade and the negro Republican, no matter what his educational 
ualifications may be, is not considered a competent person to fill any posi- 
on of honor or trust, So it isin the pore: of the two partisan members 
of the county board, who contemplate frauds at the polls, to either select an 
ineficient or corrupt Republican, or under the pretext that no discreet or 
competent person can be found, to select all of the j from their own 
litical party. The first election held under the provision of this act pro- 
uced many instances of such action, resulting in the subversion of pre- 
viously existing large Republican majorities. 

You will observe that section 11 the words “ discreet persons and “if 
competent persons of different politics can be found” are 9 
the use of italics, aad, as no other sentence in the digest is so emphasized, 
zom, perhaps over suspicious, persons have hinted that the person respon- 


sible for such italicizing intended thereby to furnish a cue to his partisan 
members of the county boards. sil 

Section 20 provides that “If any election judge shall be absent, at the time 
fixed for the opening of the polls, the other judge or judges shall appoint 
some person or persons having the qualifications bed by this act for 
election judges, to supply such vacancy.” It has hapened, in previous elec- 
tions in this State, for the p of securing a solid board of election judges 

the interest of one political party, the ju or judges of the other par 

have, either fraudulently or forcibly, been kept from the polls; hence Ir 
this provision as defective. The same section provides that Judges of elec- 
tion shall appoint two clerks at each precinct." You will observe that the 
clerks are not required to be of different political parties, which makes that 
provision defective. 

Section 26 provides that “the police force at each precinct shall be a) 
pointed and under the control of the sherif." As the sheriff is likely to 
5 D this might result in the entire police force being all of one polit- 


j fare Oe 43 it is provided that “no one shall be permitted, under any 
pretext whatever, to come nearer than 50 feet of any door or window of any 
poll room from the opening of the polls until the completion of the count 
of the ballots and certification of the returns, except as herein provided.” 


When both parties have a fair representation in the election boards, the 
clerks of election, and the police force outside, this vision is wise; but 
without such representation I consider it as defective in the extreme. 


nder section 54 it is provided, that any elector who shall tell the judges 
that he can not read or write, or that by reason of p disability he is 
unable to mark his ballot, may have the assistance of two of the j in 
the preparation of his ballot, who, in the presence of the elector and in the 
presence of each other shall prepare his ballot for him as he wishes to vote it.“ 
As there are many voters in Ar both whiteand black. who are unable 

to read and write, and as this provision puts it in the power of the jud 
— — 5 — parues party 5 f 5 ballot of the ignorant voter 
0 e other, I regar: pro n 083 
frauds on the ot election oficers; for even if the election board should 
have one member belonging to the different party from the other two, under 
provision the two members of the same party and of the opposite party 

to that of the voter may pre’ his ballot. 

Section 22 provides that no ballot shall be received from elector or 
deposited in the ballot box which doss not have the name or initials of at 
least one of the judges indorsed on the back of it.“ Ido not think the voter 
should lose his vote on account of the failure, either accidentally or inten- 
tionally, of the election officers to make such indorsement. 

Under section 64 it is provided that the jud of election, if for any rea- 
son they shall deem it proper to do so, may adjourn the count for any rea- 
sonable period, not beyond the day that on which the election 
was held; pending the man of the count any judge shall have the right 
to remain with the ballot box, but Auring the time tor which the count is ad- 
— a safe place of deposit may be upon by all of the judges.” 

a ager opens the way for tam) with the ballot box, either by 
the election officers, when they are all of the same political party, or by 
persons in charge of tha mfo place where the box may be deposited. Past 
experience, in this State, has too frequently shown the abuse of such privi- 


the foregoing I have attempted to point out the most glaring defects in 

thislaw. There are doubtless others of less importance that I may have 
overlooked. I will now su; t in general terms such changes in the law as 
seem absolutely the interest of fair and honest elections. 

Section 2 should be amended so as to make the State board of commission- 

ers consist of members belonging to different political es, and these 
members should be resentatives of their parties; for instance, the gov- 
ernor and auditor might constitute two members of the board, and the can - 
didate for governor who received the next highest number of yotes upon the 
ticket upon which the governor was elected might constitute the other 
member. And in case he should be dead or unable to serve, the other can- 
didates Po os the State ticket receiving the next highest number of votes 
should take his in the order named upon said et. If three 

had tickets in the field, one of which ed more than one-tenth of the 
entire vote, then the election board could consist of the governor and the 
other two candidates for governor recel thenext highest number of vo 
and vacancies could be provided for as in the first case. This section sho 

be amended so as to provide that in the appointment of county commission- 
ers each member of the State board should select one. This would provide 
fora county board of commissioners, in which each party would have at 
least one bona fide representative. 

Section 8 should be amended so as to uire each member of the county 
board to appoint one judge of election, which would secure a board of elec- 
tion judges composed of members belonging to different political parties and 
bona fide representative men. 

Section 10 should be amended so as to provide for the filling of any vacan- 
cies in the county board, by the selection of a commissioner by. the member 
of the State board who made the original selection. 

Section 11 should be amended to require the election judges to be of differ- 
ent political parties, unless there should be no qualified elector who can read 
or write in the 9 of the different politi my to select from. In or- 
der to provide for vacancies in the board of elec’ vig Bo oy each member of 
the county board should have the right to select an alternate, whose selec- 
tion should only be known to the commissioner making the selection and 
the person ee so as to prevent any fradulent attempt to keep him 
from the polls upon election day. 

Section 20 should be amended so as to provide, in case of the absence of 
any election judge at the time fixed for o the polis, that the alterna’ 
if present, upon producing his written authority, should take his place: 


if neither the 3 judge or alternate should be present, that the electors 
present should elect a judge for the time being. Section 20should also be 
amended so as to require tha political par- 


t the judges belonging to different 
litical ies should be three, should each select one 
clerk; butif the erent political parties should only be two, then, that the 
two judges belonging to one should select one clerk and the judge be- 
longing to the other should select one. 

on 26 should be amended so as to require the judges of election to se- 
lect the police force necessary to preserve order, etc., and if three political 
parties be represented in the election board, then each Aan shall 1 
an equal number of policemen; and if but twoof the political parties bere: 
resented in the , then the two judges of one party shall select one- 
of the E yr and the judge of the other party the other half. 

Section 48 shouid be amended so as to allow the elector who fails to make 
out his ticket, in the time prescribed, to reper the assistance of one of the 
judges bel to his own 1 y. 

Section 54 should be amended so as to permit the elector who may be un- 
able to read or write, or otherwise disqualified to prepare his ballot, to re- 
quire one of the 8 — of his own political party to assist him. 

Section 55 should, in my Le aed be stricken out. 

Section 64 should be amended so as to require the judges before separat- 
ing, at the closing of the polis, to count the ballots and declare the result, 


ties, if the different 
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and not to permit the ballot box at any time, from the 7 5 ot the polls 
to the counting and declaring of the result, to be out of their possession. 

Ot course these alterations will only apply to elections where Congress has 
the constitutional power to alter or amend the State law. It there ever was 
a time when some pover should be invoked to protect the rights of voters 
in Arkansas that time now exists. The present law was framed a parti- 
san Legislature, in both branches, and was approved by a par pe 
ernor; and as I have shown, under its provision itis within the power of the 
party in power to prevent any human being not a member of that party from 
witn or scrutinizing the acts of the election officers within the sacred 
circle of 50 feet radius for forty-eight hours, from the opening of the polls 
until the votes are counted and the result declared; and it is also under cer- 
tain circumstances within the power of the same party to place the entire 
police force upon the outside in the hands of its members. 

The effect of this law as it now stands is Faso to take from the voter 
at the polls theright toselect their public officers and transfers that right to 
the primaries and conventions of the paniy in power, which certainly is sub- 
versive of 8 government. If ſt is necessary to correct the evils of un- 
restricted s rage in certain localities in this State, I respectfully submit 
that this is not the way tobringitabout; for theevils arising from unconsti- 
tutional and antirepublican methods will in the end surely produce public 
disaster far greater than those affording excuses for such legislation. 


Yours, respectfully, POWELL CLAYTON. 


Hon. W. E. CHANDLER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK., January 9, 1594. 
DEAR Sm: I am in receipt of a letter from Gen. Powell Clayton advising 
me that he had written you, transmitting a copy of the Arkansas election 
law and giving his views as to the defects in the law and the remedies which 
he thought should be applied. Gen. Clayton requests that I advise you as to 
the practical working of the law here. 
The county of Jefferson ranks second in popula’ 


tion among the counties of 
the State, and prior to the of the telection law cast the t 


passage presen 
8 vote ot any county in the State. I give herewith the vote in 1888, 
‘ore the passage of this law, and in 1892, after its passage: ‘ 


This shows a falling off in the Republican vote of 80 per cent after the pas- 


of the law. 

ae State board of election commissioners refused to appoint a Repub- 
lean recommended by the Republicans of Jeflersun County and bea a 
man who, while he made some claim to reag a Republican, us y voted 
and worked with the Democratic party, and, of course, the county board ap- 
pointed such judges and clerks of elections for the different wards and town- 
ships in the county as would carry out the orders of the Democratic county 
committee. This was the a pursued by the state commissioners in Re- 
publican counties general 2 

Below I give you figures from a few other Republican counties, if you de- 
sire to use more than the figures in relation to Jefferson County: 


Yours, truly, 


Hon. W. E. CHAND 
Washington, D. 0. 


HENRY M. COOPER, Chairman, 


FLORIDA. 
PALATKA, FLA, 

DEAR Sm: Noticing in the papers the report of of the United 
States Senate, I beg to draw to your attention some matters relative to 
Florida. Our county commissioners are appointed by the governor, and 
they are spol Sean mocrats and generally of the poorest material in their 
party. They WW the jurors for the circuit court. 

Mr. Pasco complains of the United States officials, judge and marshal, 
for doing just what the Florida State authorities are known to have done. 
In our new election law a capitation tax is required; we are required to 
have a certificate of registration, giving age, and general description, and ex- 
act place of residence, and required to vote in separate boxes, for each officer 

the inspectorsare to be cen by an appointee of the governor, with 
no provision to represent both parties; the State and county officials to be 
voted for at one place, and Congressman and Presidential Electors at an- 
other, but not to be separated more than some few hundred feet. At the 
first election in 1890 we are required to have but one capitation tax receipt, 
butafter the year 1890 we are required to have the two receipts for the two 
years next preceding the election. As to Deputy Marshal Sanders, it is gen- 
erally understood that he was elected to the Legislature from an honestly 
Democratic county, and simply upon his merits. 

In our constitution and the laws of 1889 may befound the provisions herein 
cited. I might add that Duval County (Jacksonville) has as many voters 
as the eleven smallest counties in the State. It is represented by one sena- 
tor and two or three assemblymen, while the eleven smallest counties are 
represented by five senators and eleven assemblymen, the representation of 


the large Republican counties having been cut down. Most of this I 
sume you are acquainted with, but, with the idea that some of these p: 
have not come to your notice, I send them. 

Very respectfully, 


Senator W. E. CHANDLER, 
Washington, D. C. 


ts 


FRUITLAND, FLA., March 7, 1890. 


DEAR Sm: Our 8 is elected, therefore is a Democrat. Our State 
canvassing board Is the same. Twoof the county canvassing boards of each 
county are appointed by the governor, and the third elected. Therefore in 
about thirty-five counties the entire canvassing board are Democrats, and 
in ten counties the Republicans may get one. 

The registering officers in each county are appointed by the governor. 
Therefore everyone in the State are Democrata. 

The inspectors of elections are appointed by the county commissioners, 
who are appointed by the governor. The supreme court is elected, becanse 
they are sure to be Democrats. The seven circuit judges are appointed by 
the governor. The district attorneys are appointed by the governor. The 
8 are selected by the county commissioners, who are appointed by 
the governor. 

The city of Jacksonville is a strong Republican town, but the Democratic 

ature gave them a charter that allows the Democratic governor toap- 
point the aldermen. 

The Democratic Legislature gave Palatka, a Republican town, a charter 
dividing it into wards, so the Democrats can get ten out of fourteen alder- 
men. 

Tam yours truly, 


Mr, CHANDLER, 


January 81, 1890. 
DEAR Sm: I see by the papers that you have been debating with our Sen- 
ator, Mr. PASCO; you ought to have told him that the election of 1876 was 
not an election by the people, but by the supreme court, so far as the State 


was concerned. George F. Drew, the defeated candidate for governor that 
ear, asked the sw e court fora mandamus compelling the canvassing 
ard to return elected governor, and he got it and the office, and to 


show how they managed to keep in power, I quote from the law: 

“Sec. 13. Each elector, upon beingr tered, shall be furnished by the reg- 
istration officer with a certificate, which shall be numbered by consecutive 
numbers for each district, and shall contain a statement of his name, age, 
color, occupation, place of residence, and date of 50 fener cn as entered in the 
registration book; which certificate shall be signed by the registration officer. 
No person shall be allowed to vote in any other election district than the one 
for which he is registered, nor shall any person whose name does not appear 
upon the registration list be allowed to vote unless he procures and exhib- 
its such certificate to the managers of elections.” 

Now the day that the registration books were opened for registration in 
this (Putnam) County, Democratic brokers appeared on the streets to buy 
Republicans’ certificates, offering from one to five dollars, and when they 
bought one (orcould get one to hold for safe-keeping until election, as they 
sometimes did), off went the name from the registration list, and one the less 


Republican vote was K A 

"SEC. 23. The voting shall be by ballot, which ballot shall be plain white 
pa r, clearand evencut, without ornaments, designation, mutilation, sym- 
or mark of any kind whatsoever, except the name or names of the per- 
son or persons voted for, and the office to which such person or persons are 
intended to be chosen, which name or names and office or offices shall be 
written or printed or partly written and 3 thereon in black ink, 
or with black pencil, and such ballot s so folded as to conceal the 
name or names thereon, and, so folded, shall be deposited in a box to be con- 
structed, kept, and disposed of as hereinafter provided, and no ballot of 
any other description found in any election box s be counted.” 

‘ow, that is a very innocent law if you do not know the object for which 
it was made. Inclosed are illustrations. Each county is divided into jus- 
tice districts, and an honest Democrat will aspire to that honor in each 
voting precinct, and provide himself with a blue or red pencil with which 
to write his name on the ballotsof his Republican friends in the blank space 
left for that pu ; and when that dodge won't work or plays out, he 
shortens his pencil so that he can hold it between two fingers without being 
noticed, the point being in the palm of the hand; then he will say to his Re- 
3 friends, ‘‘ Let me see who you are going to vote for,“ and take his 

allot by the top and put it in the hand in which is the pencil and press 
his thumb ligh Ay itover the point of the pencil and moves it slowly up 
with the other hand, like he was carofully reading the names on it, thus 
lea a blue or red mark on the back. spi Se from reports from 
cincts I have heard from, 150 would be a low estimate of the N 
lots not counted in this county in consequence of such marks. en a State 
makes a law on purpose to have the votes of the unsuspecting thrown out, I 
think that Congress should put heavy penalties on those that play the tri 
for which the law was made. 

Very respectfully, 


‘ Late private, Company A, Fifth New Hampshire Volunteers. 
Hon. W. E. CHANDLER, 
Washington, D. C. 


[The Mail and Express, Monday evening, December 8, 1890.] 


FLORIDA FRAUDS—HOW REPUBLICANS ARE DISFRANCHISED IN THE SOUTH- 
EASTERNMOST STATE—NO JUSTICE POSSIBLE FOR REPUBLICANS—A CON- 
STITUTION AND LAWS MADE ON PURPOSE TO KEEP THE ENTIRE CONTROL 
OF POLITICAL AFFAIRS IN DEMOCRATIC HANDS—FACTS ABOUT THE ELEC- 
TIONS OF 1883 AND 13N—THE REGISTRATION TRICK, THE POLI-TAX TRICK, 
AND THE BALLOT-BOX FRAUDS. 

OCALA, FLA., December 8. 


[Special] 

Florida was once a Republican State. It is Republican yet on a fair count. 
This county, Marion, has a nominal Republican majority of about 500 votes. 
Duval County, in which Jacksonville is situated, has more than 2,000 Repub- 
lican majority. St. John's County, of which St. Augustine is the chief town, 
is now represented in the State senate by the only Republican in either 
branch of the Legislature, the Hon. O. B. Smith. 

Until the last t or four years the Republicans have been able to elect 
some local officers and some members of the Legislature. But the Demo- 
crats have been working to secure absolute control, and at last they have got 
it, and they do not pose to allow a single Republican to be elected as such. 
Here are some of the methods by which complete control has been secured. 
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THE REGISTRATION LAWS. 
A new constitution went into effect in 1885, and the election of 1888 was the 


first general election held under its provisions. It vested the supervision of 
tration in officers appointed by the governor, who 1 6 of the same 
political party. In Ocala the supervisor was a man named He took 
charge of the registration books, both old and new, and pr ed to make 
the try to suit himself. Local Republicans applied to him for copies of 
the old registration books, and for transcripts of the new registration lists, 
offering to pay whatever sum was needed for transcribing. He put them off 
for awhile on various pretexts, but finally they got him cornered, and he said 
to them: Boys. I can't do this thing. If I should let you see the registra- 
tion lists I would be turned out of office before the sun sets to-morrow. 
Then the 5 applied to the court for a mandamus com) 
to show the . The matter was put off by the court until a few days be- 
fore election. when it would have been too late in any case to add new 
names to the lists, and then the mandamus was granted, provided it not 
interfere with his duties. He swore that it did so interfere, and the manda- 
mus was dissolved. 


ANOTHER FRIVOLOUS PRETEXT. 


In Duval County that same the E ech county ticket was elected, 
and the officers-elect prep: their bonds, which were secure. But 
the State comptroller, whose duty it is to approve bonds of officers-e 
refused for one pretext or another to a e these until the legal limit o 
sixty days, during which according to law such bonds must be approved, 
had e pores Then the old county officers held over until the governor ap- 
pointed a new set, who were of course all Democrats. 


THE POLL-TAX FRAUD. 


The law in Florida makes the payment of a poll-tax a te to 
voting, and this tax is made assessible and collectible separate, and sepa- 
rate receipts must be given for it. The taxes must all be paid and receipts 
given before thirty days previous to election. This year in Jacksonville up 
to October 1 the Republicans who had their taxes paid and held tax receipts 
outnumbered the Democrats by several hundred. 
Three more days remained, and Republican leaders made every effort to 
their men to come and pay. They came and stood in tine, mes a 
d red at once, at the — — the 8 ee ee extra — 
the governor having refus o ap: on whi been presented by a 
number of leading Republicans that an extra force be granted him tempo- 
rar lily, and he had himself sent away one of his 


HOW TT IS DONE. 


Further, the business licenses for groceries, liquor stores, stables, and all 
sorts of business fell due the ist of October, and although Fary wees pares 
at any time within the year. the Democratic business men cro’ to the 
collector's office those first four days of October and he attended to them 
first. The result was that he issued only about twenty-five tax receipts a 


October 4 the Democratic managers had a book of tax receipts ante- 
dated and signed in blank by the collector, and they paid the tax of 
every Democrat who was delinquent and sent him or gave him the receipt. 
Further, the Democrats ali along had been allowed to pay poll taxes foreach 
other, while the Republicans were compelled to pay e for himself. Of 
course, the result was that all Democrats were qualified to vote, while a 
great many Republicans were not. 


HOW A REPUBLICAN WAS CHEATED OUT OF OFFICE. 


Notwithstanding all the efforts of the poll-tax tricksters, Mr. J. F. Nichols, 
the Republican candidate for sheriff of Duval County, was elected, receiving, 
on account of his eno ularity and the general disgust at his onp 
nent, neariy half the white ocratic vote. But the Domocratic executive 
committee informed the inspectors of election that they must declare im- 
perfect and illegal all ballots which had been mutilated by the scratchin, 
out of one name end the insertion of another. The ors, of course a! 
ee adopted this rule, a so 9 — the eee 
sheriff. These inspectors are all ap the county executive com- 
mittee, Who themselves „ the governor, and all may be Dem- 
ocrats. 


THE BALLOL-BOX TRICK. 


The State law provides that the separate ballot boxes for different officers 
shall be labeled in printed roman letters or plain script in the lish, Ger- 
man, or Spanish language. M Jacksonville the election was ina dark - 


ened room. 

The ballot boxes were labeled in a fine, almost illegible script. An intel- 
ligent white voter told me it was all he could do to make out the labels on 
the boxes. When an erin voter came in he could not tell where to put 
his ballots. If the previous voter had told him the order and arrangement 
of the boxes, they were shifted around so he got confused. 

Still further, in every part of the State a pile of Democratic ballots was on 
each box. All an ignorant Democrat had to do was to take one ofthese bal- 
lots and put it in the box on top of Which he found it. A Republican in Jack- 
sonville asked why Republican ballots were not also piled on the proper 
boxes, and an inspector told him “It would confuse our voters.” 

A leading Democrat in St. Augustine told me he asked the inspectors there 
why Republican ballots were not put on the boxes, and — 51 told him the 

b t furnished any to 9575 there. A Republican in Ocala 
took in a lot of Republican ballots with him when he went to vote and 
them on the proper boxes. The inspectors said no! , but when the next 
Republican went in to vote the tickets had disap and the inspectors 
denied all knowledge of their whereabouts. : 


NO VOTES ALLOWED CAST IN SOME PLACES. 


One wonld think that all these arran. ents would be entirely sufficient 
for all purposes, but the list of 5 is not exhausted yet. The law 
provides that the inspectors shall be three in number. If one is absent, the 
two t may choose a third. If omy one is present, he may appoint the 
other two. if none are present, no election can be held. 

In some of the strongest Sepon naa recincts, as in Madison and Gaas- 
den Counties, the inspectors, being all Democrats, did not appear, and no 
votes could be cast. 

These things all tend to give the greater significance to the Alliance move- 
ment. If the Alliance men are sincere, they will see to it that there is afree 
ballotand a fair count. If there is, then there is a living chance for the Re- 
publican party, even in this State. 

If they are not sincere, if they attempt to draw the color line and to pre- 
vent Republicans from voting, then the colored Alliance men will inevitably 
break away from the organization. What the colored Alliance men desire is 
a fair chance to be allowed to buy and sell goods on equal terms with white 
meu, and to vote as they please and have their votes counted. It the Alliance 
Gove not give them this they Will bolt it. 

W. A. PLATT. 


eg Orleans, May 9, 2808 
‘ew „ May 2, ` 
To the Republicans of Louisiana: 2 
eee election held 1 vag the 19th wearin a acrime 
„ an outrage on ety, and a dis to ion. perpe- 
trated by a faction of the Democratic party num among its adherents 
than one-half of the Democratic voters of the State. But p faction 
and accom- 


ty proclaim 
epublicans 
tare you 


to do 
avail younothing to 
on ch: of intimidation and fraud. That which we did was done in the 
name of the Democratic ty; therefore, throughont the nation that party 
will sustain us. As for the 8 party of the North, it is tired of the 
negro; it rep Southern Republicans: it will give you neither aid nor 
sympathy, so what are you going to do about it?” 

The question thus ented is a very serious one tous. There is much 
truth in the statements therein made. Protests are usually unmeaning for- 
malities. A contest to be determined by those who were chiefs in the con- 
spiracy to control the State and who shure largely in the spolis would be ap- 
parently mere folly. 

The national Democratic party will of course pgs pina accept a re- 
sult which counts in advance the electoral vote of Louisiana for the Demo- 
cratic for President, and the Republican party in the Northern 
States (if we are toj from the recent utterances of prominent leaders) 
excuses, if it does not justify, Democratic outrages in the Southern States. 

Itis even worse than that, If the statements of prominent Federal of- 
ficials here are true, there are reasons to believe that the National Adminis- 

3 in power by Republican voters. and largely by the votes of 
colored de sympathizes with the conspirac free govern- 
not actually give to che conspirators aid and comfort. Noas- 
sistance was given to us the Republicans of the North. They know we 
are They knew we were s ling against desperate odds. Yet no 
words of encouragement or sympathy came to us from them. On the con- 
trary, they listened to the infamons slanders circulated against us by our 
political foes and by the traitors who bolted from our party. Some of them 
even repeated those slanders and 8 averred that the Republican party 
was simply an annex of the lottery and that the ticket nominated by the 
Republican convention was placed in the fleldin the interest of McEnery. 
© best refutation of these calumnies is found in the campaign which the 
Republicans of Louisiana made to win, and which they did win at the polls. 
The Republicans of Louisiana know that we had scarcely any money with 
which to make that cam Not even enough to defray the unavoidable 


‘| necessary expenses of the campaign. We received no money from the lot- 


tery or from any other source save the voluntary contributions of a few de- 
voted Republicans who were determined that a canvass of the State should 
be made, that the party should be organized, and that tickets should be 
T... E i 
‘or the lottery company, publicans were against it, not only on 
moral and ecomonic grounds, but for other reasons. Thel has always 
againstus. It gave the money which enabled the Democrats to take pos- 
session of the State es in 1877. It has always contributed large 
sums to maintain by force and fraud Democratic government in this State. 
The influence of that company secured the appointment of Warmoth as 
tor of the port of New Orleans and his confirmation by the Senate, 
tests of the ublicans of this State. All this 
It would be idle to attempt to make the Repub- 
of this State believe that Warmoth is or ever has been op; to the 
lottery. It is simply impossible to make them believe that the ublican 
pey of this State either favored the lottery or wasin any manner assisted 
y 


the lottery in the late cam) 
But to return to the question. hat are we going to do about it! We now 
cof ths 
0 


pro to submit to you, and through you tothe people of the United 
S KK Wea tothe 
nation. What the effect will be remains to be seen. Meanwhile we willcon- 
tinue to hope that truth and justice will in the end prevail. 

The Republicans of Louisiana should be tulated, and may congrat- 
ulate themselves on the earnest, zealous, resolute effort made by them to se- 
cure the success of the Re eA With a few exceptions, each and 
every Republican did his full duty faithfully and well. Itis not their fault 
that the result of our splendid 2 at the polls will be stolen from us. 

In the face of dangers and difficulties which must be experienced to be ap- 
preciated. and with very inadequate means, we have accomplished great 
results. The State has been tho: hly canvassed. The Republican party 
is efficiently organized in yey. parish of the State, and over 120.00) Repub- 
lican voters are $ om 20.000 to 30,000 colored Republicans were 
kept from the polis by intimidation and violence, but, as shown by the re- 
turns made by partisan election officers, more than 85,000 colored voters cast 
their ballots at the recent election. If the election had been le every- 
where the Republican ticket headed by Hon. A. H. Leonard as candidate for 
governor would have had a majority over all other tickets in the field, and 
as it was that ticket was elected by a very large plurality. 

This can be demonstrated by considering the returns of the election in con- 
nection with certain facts, which, if not conceded, can not be successfully 

The election hela in this State on the 22d of March last, 
or Foster should be the candidate of the 
y white were allowed to vote, was 
bro out the full white Democratic 


number of votes cast av the election is as returned 174,616. Assuming that 
86,665 white Democrats voted, then 87,891 votes must have been cast by white 
Republicans and colored voters. The number of white Republicans in this 
State is unknown. It is certainly small, but at least ex the number of 


ts. 
The relative strength of the two istherefore measured by thecolor 
line. The whites are Democrats, the blacks are Republicans, and the blacks 
eee eee N The colored voters ot 


rmi 
CC More 
than that. it was well known that Mr. Foster, the candidate one faction 
of the Dem: tie favors a al provision depriving the 
e. a 


The of colored men in Louisiana who are Democrats is so small 
that it is never taken into account b 


num 
: anyone here. The few white v 
licans of this State who voted at EEDEN SIEI Wied A — 
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ticket, and all the colored voters who were to vote voted that 
ticket. Thesefacts, which are frankly admitted by the Democrats of Louisi- 
ana in their ordinary conversations, appear when the returns of the general 
election are com with the returns of the z 

The parish of Lafourche gave at the primary 1,8% votes for McEnery and 
950 votes for Foster; total, 2.814. At the general election it gave to McEn- 
ery 1.804 and for Foster 1,000 votes, making 2.804 votes. 40 votes less than the 
White Democratic vote cast at the pama . Itis evident that no colored 
men voted a Democratic ticket in that parish, and as Leonard received in 
that parish 1.080 votes and Breaux 65 votes, which were cast by colored men, 
itis also evident that in Lafourche Parish the colored voters unanimously 
vote the Republican ticket. The parish of Tensas gave at the primary 301 
votes for McEnery and 86 for Foster; total, 887. At the election it gave for 
McEnery 190, for ter 207, ge 397 votes, an increase of only 10 votes, 
cast probably by whites who failed to vote at the primary, but at most it 
can only 3 that 10 colored men voted the Democratic ticket. 

According to the returns, Leonard receivedin that parish 1,264 and Breaux 
190 votes, cast by colored men. It is therefore certain that in Tensas Parish 
the colored voters unanimously vote the Republican ticket. The parish of 
Lafayette gave at the primary 579 votes for McEnery and 1,030 for Foster; 
total. 1,609: at the election it garo for McEnery 568 and for Foster 1,059, 
making 1,628, an increase of 19 votes, which must have been cast by whites 
who failed to vote at the primary. because that parish was effectually “reg- 
ulated.” No colored men were allowe to vote there. 

It must be evident to any sane mind thatthe colored voters would have 
been allowed to vote a Democratic ticket if they had wanted to do so, and 
that they were kept from the polis by violent means to prevent them from 
unanimously voting the Republican ticket. This conclusion is made still 
1 when it is remembered that at the general election of 1888 the par- 
ish, with a registration of 1,344 blacks, cast for the then Republican candi- 
date for governor 1,2384 votes. The parish of St. Martin anys at the primary 
609 votes for McEnery and 683 votes for Foster, total 1. At the election 
it gave for McEnery 359 and for Foster 965, making 1,324, an increase of 32 
votes, which must have been cast by whites who failed to vote at the primary 
because that ish was also “regulated.” No colored man was allowed to 
vote there. The colored voters were unquestionably kept from the polls in 
St. Martin by violent means to prevent them from unanimously voting the 

blican ticket. This conclusion is further borne out by the fact that at 
the general election of 1888, this with a registration of 2,198 blacks, 
cast for the then Republican date 1.624 votes. 

The parish of Terrebonne gave at the pri 1452 votes for McEnery and 
687 for Foster, total 1,789 votes, At the election it gave for McEnery 1,126 
votes and for Foster 590 votes, making 1,716 votes, a decrease of 73 votes. 
It is certain that no colored man voted a Democratic ticket in PE ng eae 
and as the returns give Leonard 267 votes and Breaux 2 votes, it is cer · 
tain that all the colored men who were allowed to vote there voted unani- 
mousiy Republican tickets. registration of eron in 1888 
shows: whites 396. blacks 54. As shown returns of recent election that 
parish gave for the Democratic candidate 962 votes and for the Republican 
candidate 62 votes. It is certain the colored voters of that parish do not vote 
the Democratic ticket. 

East Carroll with a registration of 321 whites in 1888, gave, asshown 
by the recent election, 301 votes for the Democratic candidate and 1,095 votes 
for the Republican candidate. St. James Parish gave at the ary 756 
votes for McEnery and 697 for Foster; ay 1.453. At the election it gave 
McEnery 589 and Foster 766, making 1,305, a decrease of 148 votes. It is cer- 
tain that nocolored man votes a Democratic ticket in that ish, and asthe 
returns give Leonard 1,28 and Breaux 236 votes gast by colored voters, it is 
also certain that the colored voters of St. James un: ously vote the Re- 

ublican ticket. The city of Shreve eave at the primary 634 votes for 

icBnery ani 416 for Foster; total, 1,0! t the election it gave McEnery 446 
and Fostei 566, ma 1,012 votes, a decrease of 25 votes. It is certain that 
the colored voters of Shreveport do not vote the Democratic ticket. The 
fact that they vote the Republican ticket unanimously is shown by the afi- 
davits of 703 voters of that city to the effect that they were registered, that 
they went to the polls on election day to vote, would have voted the 
Leonard Republican ticket, but that the commissioners illegally refused to 
receive their votes. 


In quite a number of parishes the difference between the white Democratic 
vote at the primary the vote cast for the Democratic candidates at the 
election is very slight, 


Assumption—P; 1,822; election, 1,916; difference, 
The registration of 1888 of these was asfollows: Bienville, blacks, 
982: Grant. blacks, 561; Jackson, 469; Tangipahoa, blacks, 1,115; As- 


sumption, blacks, 3,143. 

It is evident that the colored men of those hes do not vote the Demo- 
cratic ticket. These facts justify the conclusion that 87,891 Republican votes 
Were cast at the late election. 6 returns give to Leonard 28.831 votes, and 
to Breaux 11,301 votes, total, 40,135. Consequently 47,656 votes were stolen 
from Leonard, the Republican candidate for governor, and given to the two 


a one in the following proportions: to McEnery, 7,306; to 
oster, . 
In twenty-nine parishes the te vote given to McEnery at the elec- 


tion was 3,020 less than that received by him at the primary. of course 
was a loss of white Democratic votes. The returns of election give him 48,- 
789 votes, an increase of 3,685, which must come from colored votes. The de- 
crease in white votes, 3,620, had to be made up also from colored votes, ag- 

gating 7,306. The remainder of the stolen votes, 40,350, were given to 


ter. 

The people of Louisiana do not need to be told how this was done. They 
arefamiliar with ali the sickening details of the various elections which have 
been held in this State since the Democratic party usurped power, but the 
Republicans of the North may ask how this great steal was effected. It was 
effected intimidation, by violence, and by o munipulation of the ma- 
chinery of the election. In this connection it is important to note the fact 
that on the face of the returns the immense majorities of Foster ap to 
have been given by parishes where the whites are few and the col voters 
arevery numerous. 

The election law of the State vests the control of all elections in the gov- 
ernor of the State. He appoints returring officers for each parish,removable 
at pleasure, except Orleans Parish. This power was exercised to its utmost 
extent by Governor Nichols, and he took great toappoint returning 
officers in each parish who could be relied upon to obey his instructions. In 
nearly every parish a new returning oficer was appo ted, and in some par- 
ishes several changes were made before a suitable man was found. These 
appointments were made during the campaign and down to within afew 
om orane neon, fix the electi ecincts f at peg ene 

6 returning oTicers fix the election pr (a or ive 
ishes and appoint three commissioners for each precinct, Thelaw 3 
the commissioners of election to be sel-cted from opposing political parties, 
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but this provision was disregarded. In one parish (Caddo) the judge of the 
district court Sega chasing ed f a mandamus the returning officer 
to appoint co: oners for the Republicans, but that officer treated the 
{ement of the court with contempt, and in that parish, as in all other par- 

nes of the State, except Orleans, the Republican party was denied repre- 


sentation at the polls. 
In mostof the ishes the commissioners of election ran things to suit 
themselves in the interest of Foster. No one except members of their own 


faction was allowed to be near the boxes, and the count was made secretly. 
No Republican was permitted to witness it, and in many parishes no Mc- 
Enery Democrat was allowed to witness the count, All votes cast for the 
Leonard ticket were counted for Foster ticket except in some few precincts 
where the Leonard vote was divided between Foster and MeEn ry. All this 
is well known throughout the State. The adherents of the Foster faction 
have openly asser for months that they intended to win by the election 
machinery no matter what the majority against them might be. 

The facts with regard to the election are notorious and can be proved be- 
yond all doubt by the testimony of Democratic witnesses and by record eyi- 
dence if an investigation can be had. The majorities to be given to Foster 
by the commissioners were it seems agreed upon in advance, as such ma- 
jorities in distant parishes were publicly announced in New Orleans papers 
which went to press before the election commenced. 

It is unnecess: to state facts in detail at this time. Enough has been 
published by the Democratic press of the State to show that the late elec- 
tion, as conducted and returned by the Foster election officers, was a stupen- 
dous and glaring fraud. 

It would seem that the Foster faction should have contented themselves 
with perjury, forgery, theft. and fraud; but in some parishes that would not 
suffice. The ishes of Lafayette, St. Martin, and bonne were terror- 
ized by armed bands on election day and for several days previous thereto. 
In St. Martin and Lafayette no colored man was allowed to vote. in Terre- 
bonne, as an act of courtesy to Hon. H. C. Minor (so the bulldozers express 
it), the colored voters on his plantation were parmitted to vote, and at two 
other precincts a few colored men were allowed to vote; but the mass of the 
colored men were not tted Lo vote, 

Several days before the election 1 men of the parish were 
driven out of it. and throughout the parish the negroes were threatened, as- 
saulted, and effectually bulliozed. 

In many other bulldozing, while not so undisguised and open 

valled to a considerable extent. the three parishes just named the 

ublican ticket headed by Hon. A. H. Leonard was, by violence, deprived 
of at least 5.000 votes, and the total loss from this cause 2 7 — the State 
must have been trom 20.000 to 30,000 votes. 

We have stated that the 47,656 Republican votes given to McEnery and Fos- 
ter by the election co: oners were stolen from Leonard. Such is the 
fact. The Breaux ticket named by H. C. Warmothand other Federal officials 
was itself a fraud. The Warmoth-Breaux faction was the ally of the Foster 
faction. The Breaux ticket was put in the tield toaid the Foster faction and 
better enable the Fosterites to commit their stupendous frauds. That ticket 
was practically not in the race, and Warmoth and his henchmen did not in- 
tend it to be seriously in the race. 

Itis a mistake to suppose that the Breaux ticket seriously affected the 
party so far as the votes are concerned. The returns give Breaux 11,301 
votes. The machinery of election was in the hands of his allies and friends, 
He was certainly allowed his fult vote. He was allowed much more than his 
full vote. In sixteen parishes of the State he did not receive a vote. In 
two parishes he received in each 1 vote, and in one parish he received 2 
votes, Inthe h of Pointe Coupee. where Breaux claims his residence, 


and where he is presumably best known, he received only 31 votes, while 
nard received 2:069 votes, carrying the parish by a majority of more than 
600 over all other candidates. 
In the following parishes the count was fair, with the following result: 


: 
3 
= 
5 
; 
i 
È 


John. J 1,273 18 
St. James = 1,285 296 
Derne ͤ ũò! 4 1, 264 190 
West Baton Rouge 0 828 28 
St. Charles 7 996 52 
Lafourche - j 1,080 66 
Li ston... $ 214 None. 
Washington = 315 Do. 

St. Helena 263 2 
Oe en oes . ¾¼ betes 203 7 


With regard to above parishes it must be remarked that while the count 
was fair, still in Tensas fully 2.000 colored voters were kept from the polls. 
In Lafourche, which adjoins Terrebonne, the intimidation effectually re- 
sorted to in the latter affected the colored vote of the former and caused a 
loss of fully 500 votes to the Leonard ticket. In St. Charles two boxes were 
stolen, which. if counted, would have increased the Leonard vote 300 to 400. 
We deem it unnecessary to present further evidence on this point. The Re- 
ublicans of Lonisiana know that the Warmoth-Breaux custom-house com- 
Sination has no following except among Federal officeholders and employés 
of the Government. The Republicans of Louisiana know that H. C. War- 
moth, collector of the port of New Orleans, wanted to defeat and did all he 
could to defeat the Republican party of this State because that party, mind- 
tul of his t record, would not trust him, and because that party, kno 
that his followers were confined within the walls of the custom-house, igno: 
his self-asserted claim to leadership. 

If the ability of ex-Governor Warmoth had been equal to his desire he 
would have done us much harm, and might have aroused our anger, but he 
‘was not able to do us any serious injury and deserves only contempt. : 

Considering the vast patronage at his disposal, the large salaries which he 
and his chief marshals receive from the Government, the number of em- 

loyés Whose employment depends on his will, the contributions extorted 
Eoin them, and considering further thatthe Pederal Administration was (as 
he claims) at his back, surely the spirit of the collector should not be proud 
when he contemplates the 2,150 votes cast for his candidate in the city of 
New Orleans, ana recalls his frequent boasts that his influence with the Re- 
publicans of Louisiana was all powerful. 

‘Those who know him must tind it strange that any political leader should 
have deen deceived by the vain pretensions of this political charlatan who 
cies that he is waging desperate war when he simply blows his own 


trumpet. 
We und it even more strange that a Republican President indorses tacitly 


at least his a intees here, wo (in the New Orieans Republican, a news- 
paper, edi X. R. Burkdoll, coiner, and own aal published by H. O. 
armoth, collector; W. L. McMillen, surveyor: A. S. ger, appraiser; S. 
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M. Eaton, postmaster, and other officials) openly rejoice in the defeat of the 
9 pa and advocate the disfranchisement of the negroes. 

t the individual opinions of the President are with to these 
matters we can only surmise. It would seem, however, that he should con- 
sider the interest of the Republican of the nation which would be 
jeopardized if the expressed opinion of his appointees should be even tacitly 
accepted by him. The votes of colored people in the Southern States are 
not counted, but the votes of the colored people in the Northern States are 
counted. The Republican party can not elect a President without the as- 
sistance of the colored voters of the North. Their assistance may be with- 
held if they realize that their brethren in the South have been ruthlessly 
abandoned by the National Republican party and that its leaders favor the 
disfranchisement of the negro, 

The adherents of tho Foster faction, confessing the crimes by which the 
political control of the State was gained, attempt to justify their scaon DI 
asserting that it was necessary in order to maintain what they are ple: 
to term Caucasian civilization and to — Christianity. Is Caucasian 
civilization simply the development of mere brute force and low cuni 2 
Has the Lord of humankind,” the proud Caucasian, fallen so low in Lou 
lana that he can not compete with the recently enfranchised negro in a fair 
contest? Can it be that in the struggle for existence the whites, because of 
the superior inte ce of the blacks, can exist eps resorting to vio- 
lence and fraud? To preserve bier hei apy Á Can blasphemy go further? 
What! Preserve Christianity by violating its purest, holiest principles! 

Was it to preserve Christianity and maintain Caucasian civilization that 
a former governor of the State suspended the laws until Francis T. Nicholis 
could be counted in as governor by a fraudulent majority of nearly 90,000, 
or was that action taken in order thatthe then incumbent should be (as he 
eme bench? Wasitto 


Was) by his successor translated to a seat on the su 
ation that Francis T. 


reserve Christianity and maintain Caucasian ci 

icholls, acting as governor, used as he did the power vested in him? Oris 
Governor Nicholls to share in the spoils? Will he be as some predict ap- 
pointed by his successor chief Justice of the supreme court, or be sent, as 
others say, to the United States Senate? 

Are the chiefs in this conspiracy to capture a great State—now that the 
crime is sup to have been su consummated—engazged in their 
pious devotions. or are they tumultuously struggling and pee for 
their proportion of the booty? Are the rank and file occupied in ding 
Lec ee and churches, or are they anxiously looking to see where they 
come in? 

Tho so-called reasons advanced by the Fosterites as justification for their 
crimes are absurd, pit pretexts. 

Christianity and civilization are menanced in Lonisiana, but they are 
menanced by the 83 and the crimes committed here by,the Democratic 
party. The rights and liberties of all the people of the United States are 
threatened e outrages and e 

Louisiana is without a government republican in form. It can not long 
remain in that condition without serlous danger to the Republic. 

The Federal Union cau not long exist unless free institutions are main- 
tained in each and every State, If violence and fraud are to be permanent 
in Louisiana, the other States of the Union must soon be contaminated. 
Let us hope that these truths will be realized by the nation. Let us hope 
that some action may be taken which will restore to the people of Louisiana 
the government guaranteed to them by the Constitution of the United States. 
The facis herein stated can, we re be established before any fair tri- 
bunal empowered to hear and decide. It is within the pror anditisclearly 
the duty of Congress to investigate the recent electionin Louisiana. Donot 
mock us with the Democratic shibboleth that there can be no interference 
with the action of a sovereign State. The enuon lies deeper than that. 
Thequestion is this: Is the government which exists in Louisiana republican 
in its form? Do the people of Louisiana enjo pho i such as is 
guaranteed to them by the Constitution of the United States? 

That is a Feleral question, a question of national importance. It will not 
down at the bidding of the assassins of liberty, backed though they be by the 
h itical timo-servers of the North, who say they are Republicans in the 
North, but would be Democrats if they lived in the South. Such Repub- 
lieans we hold in utter contempt. A true Republican is a Republican where- 
ever he may be. We demand that an investigation of the late election in 
Louisiana made by a Congressional committee to be vested with full 

wer. What res, will be given to that demand remain; to be seen. 

‘eanwhile let us bear whatever the future has in store for us with such 
tience, resolution, and dignity as we may co Let us remember that 
“they also serve who only stand and wait.” Let us remain steadfast in the 
faith. true to the rights of man, true to liberty, true to the principles of the 
Republican party—for though the triumph of these principles may be de- 
layed, it will come in the providence of God with the revolving years. 

‘he Republicans of Louisiana do not despair of the Republic. 8 
the fruits of victory have been wrested from us by force and fraud, still the 
work done, the sacrifices made, and the dangers incurred by us in the recent 
campaign were not invain. The Republican party of this State is organ- 
ized. It has been purged of the time-servers, mercenaries, and traitors, 
whose baleful infiuence has so often in the past blighted our councils. It is 
in many respects in a better condition than it ever has been. It is here, and 
itis here to stay. It will grow stronger and stronger every day. It must 
receive accessions from sugar-planters, rice-producers, lumbermen, riparian 
proprietors, and others whose interests imperatively require the success of 
the Republican party. It will receive accessions from many who in the ponr 
have acted with the Democratic party, but who have grown weary of the 
meansand methods by which the ascendency of that pry has been main- 
tained in this State; from many whorealize the truth that men who bulldoze 
those whom they believe are unable to protect themselves will bulldoze their 
own wives and children; that those whosteal ballots will steal anything else 
they can getaway with; that those who will forgeelection returns will forge 
checks; that those who offices to which they are not elected will appro- 
priate all that they can; and that the continued domination of such men 
must dis; and e the State beyond redemption. 

In conclusion, we urge the governor and lientenant-governor-elect to de- 
mand justice from the Legislature when that nate e We urge all 
members elected to the General Assembly who have been counted out to 
contest for their seats. We urge all Republicans who have been elected to 
offices for which they were candidates to institute suitstherefor. Such pro- 
ceedings may be vain, but whatever the result may be all that can be done 
should be done. 

By order of the committee. 

L. J. JOUBERT, Secretary. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Article 12, section 244 of the State constitution, is so framed as to allow 
the registrars to admit persons to register whom they wish registered and 
refusing those of different politics, as they maychoose. If a personcan not 
read any portion of the constitution. he may register if he “can understand 
the came waen read to him,” or “give a reasonable interpretation thereof.“ 


This places the power of registering entirely in the of the trars, 
eae the most flagrant wrongs and discriminations are practi: there- 
un ler 


Again, in article 12, section 241, the requirement to have paid all taxes 
due for two years prior to the Ist of February in the year in which he offers 
to vote and produce “satisfactory evidence that he has paid said taxes,” is 
hardship and is worked against all those whom it is intended to affect, for 
the reason that colored people have but little means of preserving their tax 
receipts for such length of time, and having lost them, country people can 
not get “the evidence” without traveling to the county site for some state- 
ment from the tax collector that the taxes have been paid. Then if the 
voter is not the man wanted to vote, some small balance is found against 
him—sometimes only 13 cents, but he can not vote, all the same. 

Elections in this State are conducted by a central power or board, the gov- 
ernor, attorney-general, and secretary of state constitute the board; they 
appoint the election commissioners for each county, and the county com- 
missioners appoint the election officers at each voting place in the several 
counties to hold the election. The three officers that constitute the State 
board are all Democrats and they invarlably appoint the three county com- 
missioners upon the recommendation of the Democraticcounty committees, 
They refuse to recognize the recommendations of the Republican county, 
district, or State committees, and the persons that are appointed to 
sent the Republicans are generally ignorant or Republican only in name, 
In the seventy-five counties there is less than a half a dozen active Repub- 
licans appointed by the State board. 

While it is claimed that these provisions are against illiteracy, both white 
and colored, the administration of them and discrimination under them is 
altogether ust the colored side. In fact, the obstacles to be overcome 
and the ps which have to be undergone to enable a colored man to 
vote. are so many that few colored people care to undertake the task, and 
practical disfranchisement is the result, and the colored man as a voter is 
practically eliminated in roger 

The form of law is changed and the guaranties of the amendments to the 
Constitution are set aside and avoided by a constitution as could not have 
been by statute, and the promise of political rights and the franchise given 
the negro by the United States Government to protect his manh and 
freedom is made a farce and a failure, and this, too, by a constitution never 


adopted by the people. 

No amendment embod this wholesale disfranchisement submitted by 
the Legislature to a vote of the Drope could have been adopted, hence to 
perpetuate this great wrong upon the rights and privileges of the colored 
people they were enacted 3 a convention and put in force by an ordinance, 
and never voted upon by the people. We are living to-day under a consti- 
tution never adopted by the people, and under the law of force, powerless to 
help themselves as a sheep in the shambie they have to submit to these acts 
of tyranny and oppression. 

Where to look for relief colored poopie know not. Their rights have well- 
nigh vanished, made to travel in jim crow cars,” and are humiliated in 
every conceivable way, until now, from short crops and the low price of 
cotton, destitution prevails on every hand, and the ni is reduced toa 
state only a little better than slavery itself. It is a doleful picture, but it is 


New York Daily Tribune, Thursday, September 18, 1890.] 
JUDGE CHRISMAN’S UTTERANCE IN MISSISSIPPI CONVENTION: 

Speaking on the posed franchise amendment, on September £, Jone 
Chrisman said: It is no secret that there has not been a full vote and af: 
count in Mississippi since 1875—that We have been preserving the ascendan 
of the white people by revolutionary methods. e have been stuffing bal- 
lot boxes, committing Jury. and here and there elections by 
fraud and violence until the whole machinery for elections was about to rot 


down.” 
[The Sun, Friday, September 12, 1890.] 


MISSISSIPPI'S CONVENTION—JUDGE CALHOUN SAYS ITS PURPOSE IS TO RE- 
STRICT NEGRO SUFFRAGE. 


JACKSON, September 11. 


Judge Calhoun, president of the constitutional convention, occupied the 
floor for nearly two hours to-day in support of his electoral-college plank, 
which has been fully described in these dispatches. 


The judge reviewed all the franchise plans submitted to the convention, 
and insisted that none but the Campbell a and that which he had pre- 
sented himself, but of which he disclaimed the paternity, would insure white 
control in the State. It was a law of Divine ordination, he said. tnat the 
white race can not tolerate divided sovereignty, and any ‘Legislature would 
have the stamp of yas Re go it that would assemble such a body as this, 
with the enormous attendant with an object short of this. Let the 
truth be told, if it bursts the bottom out of the universe. 

The speaker did not share the apprehension of those who thought thatany 
change of the constitution that would have the effect of depriving a great 
number of negroes of the right to vote, would Involve the State of Mis- 
sissippiina conflict with Congress. He thought there was no probability of 
such à conflict. as it was generally conceded among lawyers that the tunda- 
mental conditions of the act of 1870 were unconstitutional, and that Missis- 
sippi had aright to impose elucational or property qualifications as other 
States, provided there was no discrimination on account of race or color. 
„But,“ he continued, “if the worst comes to the worst, and we lose some of 
our representation in Congress, we can stand it complacently if allowed to 
manage our local and State affairs undisturbed.” 

Even the Presidency, he said, was a matter of insignificance compared 
with local self-government. He did not propose to mince matters and hide 
behind a subterfuge, but if asked by anybody if it was the purpose of the 
convention to restrict negro „he would frankly answer: Les, that 
is what we are here for.” The flat gone forth that fraud, force, and in- 
timidation must cease, and if the convention failed to insure white supreme 
wot ET peaceful methods, he would, in case a negro was hereafter killed ina 
political riot, rogard himself and every member of the convention as acces- 
ser to the murder. d 

The speaker then made an elaborate constitutional argument to prove 
that the plan he favored was republican in form. This plan divides the 
State into thirteen gerrymandered election districts, eight of which will 
have white majorities, and electors of these districts shall elect all State and 
county 9 and the senate and the Legislature shall alone be elected by 
the 

= SOUTH CAROLINA. 

In South Carolina is seen the culmination of partisan malevolence and 
adroit {nesting with the inherent rights and needs of citizenship. Political 
power is centered in the executive of the State, and the people are denied a 
voice in the management of elections. They are practically precluded from 
exercising any choice in the selection of election officers or from redress in 
correcting abuses. The machinery is entirely in the hands of the dominant 
party, and Republicans, in the management of elections, are not only ex- 
cluded from any participation, but they are shut out from all knowledge 
about the 1 being even prevented from having the inalienable 
right of challenge, inspecting the conduct of the election, or witnessing the 
count, 

There is but one supervisor of registration for each county, who is ap 
pointed by the governor. The supervisors of election for the State 
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offices and the three supervisors of election for the Federal offices are ap- 
inted by the governor and they select the subordinate election officers. 
ey are always of the governor’s party and size up to the standard re- 
quired for the work to be done. The opposing party is denied the right of 
selection and debarred even the privilege of suggestion, while any protest 
would be futile All boards of review are composed likewise of unmixed 
tisans. So the entire framework of the election machinery of the State 
Eiro creation and creature directly and indirectly of the despoticexecutive. 

The election law npon its face is a cun ly and heartlessly devised 
scheme to stifle op tion and perpetuate the dominant rule. There is no 
provision for, nor has there been any attempt to have, a registration of the 
voters since 1862, and all voters then qualified to register who failed to do 
50 are rohibited from registering and have since been and are now abso- 
lutely disfranchised. The attorney-general of the State in a formal opinion 
has declared that this unexampled status is without cure or remedy. 

The only place or time for the 5 of voters coming of age or 
moving into the State or for transferring certificates incase of change of res- 
idence or their loss, is at the supervisor's office in each county on the first 
Monday in each month up to the chp f preceding the election in the follow. 

November. This registration is closed before the campaign opens and 
interest has been aroused. No new books of general registration are pro- 
vided for in the law, nor have they been procured and the old ones are so 
torn, worn, erased, and mutilated as to be unreliable and even unintelligible. 

The only new boos provided for are those for the various 8 which 
are sent to the different polls and in which are supposed to be copied by the 
supervisors the names of the voters of the respective polls. Neither the 

meral county registration books or these copied precinct registration 
fous are allowed to be seen by the public, and there is no way of ascertain- 
ing red. And Circuit Judge Izlar has decided 

tration books nor to 


who are or who are not 


number upon the book 

age, or residence, 

the right to vote may be forfeited. The publication of the names of the reg- 

istered voters has never been made, and Republicans are pu ly, studi 

ape An oF oa kept from knowledge about this constitutional and 
ie t 

With this dismal and dubious entrance across the threshold of the elective 
franchise the helpless voter has to ran the gauntlet of innumerable and con- 
stantly varying culties and pitfalls. he desires to register, transfer 
his certificate to his new residence, or obtain a duplicate for the lost one he 
must go to the supervisor's office on one of the first Mondays of the month, 
Whatever be the tance, inconvenience, lack of means or facilities for 
trave in a sparsely settled country, where the supervisor's office may 
be from 30 to 70 miles from the extremity of the county, with no certainty 
that the supervisor will be in his office and with the conviction that, if undue 

registration by Republicans, they will be delayed 
and the hours of cl welcomed if not hastened, so they will have to come 
and again until they weary and become disheartened. 

‘And as the law provides that a change of residence requires the 
of a new certificate, its effect upon the negroes who are so farm la- 
borers, mently ch their place of work and tempo home, is 
manifest. e ordinary rangona eee of registration is to locate 

vent repeating. But is the least and last object sought 
is to make voting cult, and 


t, + 
The primary right to vote is on the session and presentation of 
the contificate "Without that, if he be a Republican, he is disfranchised. 
This flimsy piece of paper, so difficult to get, so easily lost or mislaid, is the 
prerequisite for voting and the voter's only passport, providing he is a Re- 


ublican. 
x te be good fortune and taking, the Republican voter has thus quali- 
fied Self, then, accord: to law, must go alone, with no one to aid or 
detect if he is misled or cheated between a barricade and the election boxes, 
and place the eight ballots inthe ap ces boxes in the presence of hostile 
rs of election, who believe there is no sin in deceiving or defra: 
a political enemy and that bef mig taken of such a yoter is wise pol- 
on. e 


icy and justified by the situa w purports to be ful of the 
interests of the illiterate and dim-eyed when, after pro 6 boxes shall 
be labeled, it says these managers shall, upon the demand of the voter, point 


out to him the desired ballot box, but forbids giving him any other informa- 
tion. But this treacherous provision is of but little service if the voter can 
not read or disarranges his eight ballots, and may be a pitfall if these man- 
agers misinform or otherwise trick him. it would not be rash to 
impute such desi to such of election who know they will be 
safe in trapping the unwary, especially as it would be less of a strain on the 
conscience than in the more grossly fraudulent practices expected 
of them if the exigency demandsit. And yet, in spiteof this handicap upon 
the illiterate, this law was framed by a State whose constitution prohibits 
any law being which establishes an educational qualification for the 


ve 0. 
In addition to these inherent vices in the election laws of South Carolina. 
districts, which niadion frp 130 000 to 210000, and extend in one 
. in po on from 120, , and ex one 

instance to over 20) miles k 


ships to make the contiguous territory connec and 
15 with email dee tn 


vlleges daintily provite for and facilitated. They are rarely seen 
0 „ be: saved the trouble and annoyance of 

visiting these offices kef Daring their certificates kindly and thoughtfully 
, or, if they are indifferent, furnished to the captains 

of their clubs or some worker who will see to their distribution. 5 Lere 
ce — 


signed by the supervisor. 
Democrat to have a certificate, seeing there is no is Pag allowed to be 
hat tres and nei te or challenger to 
d though the law provides that no one but 
be present in the polling places, this does not prevent 
bg Pa pra of managers haying and welcome access. 

e Republican ballots would no more be allowed within the precincts 
of the managers than would slips tainted with smallpox germs, the Demo- 
cratic tickets are everywhere at hand, and the correct ones ao pacon the 
CC to avoid mistake and be y accessible 

è 
As a fitting supplement to the act of voting under the general difficulties 
mentioned, #5 wall as the Varying devices and obstructions which partisan 


ingenuity suggests, there comes the fatal count and declaration of the result 
of the election. This, atall the State polls, it should be borne in mind, takes 
place in a room from which all Republicans are excluded, including the 
candidates, while at the Federal polls the only 9 permitted to be 
present is the United States supervisor. But he is kept at such a distance 
from the ballots that he can not distinguish them or know a good deal that 
is done with them while being assorted; for, under the law, they must all be 
of the same quality of paper and of the same size, color, and type, with no 
dis hing marks or devices. 

Under such conditions only the crudest and least effective methods can be 
employed by Republicans to ascertain their vote and determine the result. 
But the capstone of this legally constructed election edifice is the oo 
regarding the drawing out of the ballots in the box in excess of the names 
on the poll list. There is no limit to the number of spurious ballots the box 
may contain without vitiating the poll. When the ue ballots were used 
it was the bona fide ballots 8 Which were withdrawn and destroyed, 
leaving the fraudulent ones to be counted. But without the use of those 
villainous ballots the arithmetical advantages in this scheme, even fairly 
conducted, where the boxes are generously stuffed, is sufficient. 

Following and winding up this travesty on election proceedings comes the 
canvassing of the result by the county and State ret boards. These 
officers are likewise and invariably members of the dominant party. They 
can be as summary dnd arbitrary in their action as they please, and an 
amendment to the original law confers onthem despotic judicial powers. 
eres a law unto themselves, and there is practically no redress from 

eir E; 

This outline of the constituted election 


pulsive and ressive law has been 
that year by year it has crushed ont hope and spirit patil at last, though re- 
true to their party even in its apparent desertion of them, they have 
become disheartened and apathetic. Perhaps not over a tenth but 5 
not over an eighth of the Republicans of the State are now qualified by the 
possession of correct tion certificates to vote. The Democrats are 
notin any better fix. Under the practice in vogue that has not mattered 
with them. But now they havetwo hostile camps. Heretofore their bitter 
warfare has been confined to their primary elections where registration is 
not required. But they are ni & supreme struggle. When the final 
fight between these embittered factions es place the enormities of this 
outrageous election scheme will be brought home to the faction which will 
have to contend è the same Villainous machinery and methods that 
have ground to subjection the servile Republicans. 


CHARLESTON, S. C., January 17, 1888. 

DEAR SIR: Your bill tor late elections in this State meets the hearty 
approval of all Republicans here, who have a voting majority of 30,000—but 
9 by the election machinery in force here. 

here are eight boxes provided by law at each precinct: One for governor 
and lieutenant-governor, another for State senator, another for members 
ous pean of representatives, another for State officers, another for county 
Officers, etc. 

It is provided that no one shall be admitted into the polling place ex 
the voter, and any ballot put into the wrong box is not Counted. Pas 3 
of the loyal citizens can not read. the managers of election, by shifting the 
position of the boxes, induce the voter to put his ballot in the wrong box 
and it is thrown out. 

When you remember that the commissioners of election are appointed by 
the governor and they appoint the managers at the several voting 
the coun out is an easy matter. The polling place for President 
member of Congress is in another place. but there are two boxes there and 
the same deception and counting out takes place thers. At this latter pre- 
cinct the Democrats are admitted by a back door while a line of Republicans 
200 feet long are denied admission, and when one of them gets in the timeis 
taken up by the managers in asking him irrelevant questions, so that not 
one-t can poll their votes before the closing of the polls. 

Berkeley County, which was cut off from Charleston because the Repub- 
licans had 10,000 votes to 1,200 Democrats, has returned fiye Democrats to the 
e sf ted by rryman pro- 

e Seven mgressio trict. separa’ a ge de: 
cess and called the biack district 4 . it contatned ten Toputticnss 
to one 55 at oe a ‘pate shire re Elliott to Congress 
against malls, the Republican can te. Legislature so elected 
has sent Hampton and BUTLER to the Senate. 

On Edisto Island, where there are 1,200 votes, there is only one polling 
Place, because there are 1,120 Republicans to 80 Democrats; and you can 
easily see that 1,200 votes can not be taken in 720 minutes (the poll opening 
at ĉa, m. and closing at 6 p. m). 

There has been no fair election here sincs 1878. 

It is claimed that there is no discrimination, before the law, ot races. In 
theory this is true, but practically the negro is not represented, except in 
the penitentiary, where he is leased out to phosphate mines and railroads 
for $10 a month for the benefit of the State which refuses him representa- 
tion in the ture and the jury box. And it will continue so until his 
ballot is counted. The penal laws have been made severe for his benefit, 
and convictions are easy because he is not represented in the jury box. 

Respec ' 


Senator CHANDLER. 


Mr. President, in reference to the cost of maintaining the 
supervisors and special deputy marshals, I submit the following: 
‘otal cost of supervisors from 1877 to 1893, $2,854,858.94; also of 
5 deputy marshals, 51, 127,595.75. (See letter of Comptroller 
wler to 3 J.C. BLACK, March 19, 1893, CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of September 29, 1893, speech of Mr. 
BLack of September 28. Seealso Bragg-Durham report, Forty- 
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sri 8 third session, House Report No. 120, February 
1879. 
The expenses for 1892 appear as follows: 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE First COMPTLOLLER, 
Washington, D. C., January 19, 1594. 
Sim: Thavethe honor to inclose h erewith a statement showing the amount 
1 and chief supervisors of elections in each judicial dis- 


partment. The amount may possi 
Visors not yet rendered. 
This statement, I believe, covers all the information you desire. 
yours, 


R. B. BOWLER, Comptroller. 
Hon. WILLIAM E. CHANDLER, 
United States Senate, 
Statement the amounts to supervisors and chi of elec- 
Kere ouch Judicial aietriet o; the United States for their in connection 


i election of November 8, 1892, as shown by the accounts on 
Department. 


Judicial districts. 


California, southern district. 
r fa Siew cmon E 
aware 


LEIER 
88 


New York, southern district . 
North Carolina, eastern district. 
North Carolina, western district 


CCC TTT 1, 170. 00 
Pennsylvania, eastern district 91, 135. 00 
yivania, Western district 5, 920. 00 
Rhode Island i 1, 318. 2, 025, 00 
South Carolina... ....... 554. 720.00 
Tennessee, eastern district 31. 310.00 
Tennessee, middle district 17. 1. 885. 00 
Tennessee, western district T1900 Bocce tees cee 
‘Texas, northern b r A O 
3 eastern — — eine 1 = 8 
irginia, eastern district DES 

Virginia, western district. 2 
Mo AAAAATTVTVTVTPVdTTT—T—TTT—TTTTTVTT CaM CO 451, 460, 76 


Mr. PALMER. Mr. President, the Senate was kind enough 
to listen to me a short tims ago in the discussion of this question, 
and I think I shall make a few additional remarks at this mo- 
ment. 

This to me is anexceedingly interesting question. I think my 
estimate of its importance is equal to, if not greater than, that 
of the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER]. That 
portion of his speech this morning which was directed toward 
the condition of the colored race in this country interested me 
very much, for it may be my fault or it may be my misfortune 
that so many years of my life were spent in political controver- 
sies involving the condition of that race that perhaps it has 
taken control of me to an extent that even I may not be aware 


of. 

I recollect the history of the beginning of the Republican 
party. It was a party of accidental creation, not of premedita- 
tion; it was not the work of politicians, nor of t leaders; it 
was created by the spontaneous movement of the people of the 
Northern States, in which some people of the South participated. 
Its purposes were limited to a very important, but narrow field. 
Its purpose was, in the first place, to resist the reopening of the 
slavery agitation. That induced thousands of men who had be- 
longed to the Democratic party—I speak now of Illinois particu- 
larly—men who desired to preserve the peace of the country and 
be rid of the dangerous strife which the reopening of theslavery 
controversy suggested, to join it. Its p was er de- 
veloped as its ussaults became more distinct to resist the exten- 
sion of slavery. Later its purpose was to preserve the Union; 
and the destruction of slavery was an incident to the effort of 
the country to preserve the Union, 

In 1861 I was in this city attending a session of that abortive 


% | rendered by that party in their emanci 


assembly called the peace congress. I met a gentleman from 
Kentucky who was once governor of that State, a Union man. 
He was deprecating the election of Mr. Lincoln as a great ca- 
lamity to the country, and deprecating a war for the Union. He 
said no war could be waged for the defense of the Union which 
would not destroy slavéry, because, he said, the presence of 
armies in the slave States would of necessity destroy slavery. I 
became satisfied of that by my subsequent experience. The de- 
struction of slavery was aconsequenceof the war. It was acon- 
dition forced upon the country by those who sought to over- 
throw the Union, a necessary incident to the struggle for the 
preservation of the Union. 

After slavery was destroyed, as I have said on a former oc- 
casion, the faith of the nation—I use the term in its proper 
sense—was pledged to the maintenance of the freedom of the 
slaves. The baliot was given to them in place of that 2 
which could only have been furnished them by armed men. It 
was the belief t it would be a defensive weapon. Though it 
might not accomplish all that was hoped for at once, nor 
within a decade, it was hoped that the time would come when 
the ballot—which is of itself a liberal education to a ireeman, 
although it might be obstructed or might be hindered—would 
ripen into fruit, and the time would come when the free ballot, 
with all the difficulties that might be thrown in the way of its 
free exercise, would accomplish the result for which we all 
hoped so ardently and so earnestly. 

The Republican party, in my judgment, up to the time of the 
adoption of the fifteenth amendment, was an accidental organi- 
zation. There were many opinions and 527 about which the 


members of that party did not agree, but then there was an 


00 | agreement upon these questions. The radical trouble with the 


Republican leadership after that was that it gave to party what 
was meant for mankind. Suddenly, after emancipation and af- 
ter suffrage was given to the black men, they were claimed as 
the retainers, as the 8 servitors of the Republican party, 
and whatever might be the great public questions which inter- 
ested the country, the negro vote was calculated upon as a fixed 
sie aa a 

Mr. President, within a few years in my own State, on one 
of those occasions, I believe it was the Ist day of August, when 
the negroes in my town were assembled together to rejoice over 
the anniversary of emancipation of the blacks in the West Indies, 
I heard a governor of Illinois and a Senator from that State—he 
is not now within the sound of my voice—say that the negro should 
vote the Republican ticket; and those gentlemen gave the rea- 
son for it, which was, that the Republicans emancipated them. 
That was held as a sufficient reason, in the judgment of those 
orators and statesmen, for maintaining that the colored race 
should support the policies of the Republican party, whatever 
they might be, upon the principle of eee for the services 
pation. 

That was the cardinal mistake, not of the earnest antislavery 
men, I believe, but of the men who led, and the legislation now 
under consideration was passed, I think, with an entire miscon- 
ception of the true duty of the Republic to the colored men. 
Undoubtedly there were difficulties in the suffrage in the South 
which can hardly be understood without some personal knowl- 
edgeof the previous relations of the races. The negro, as I have 
said before, could hardly be declared to be sufficiently intelligent, 
as a rule, to exercise the right of suffrage wisely and the master 
race had not been accustomed to sharing with them in the par- 
ticipation of political power. There were embarrassments at- 
tending the condition of both races. It would have been the wise 
and the just policy at that time on the part of the whole country 
not to have abandoned the right of the blacks, but to have en- 
couraged amicable relations between the two races and permitted 
them, as the result of experience, to work out their own salva- 
tion, if I may use that term in this connection, to gradually har- 
monize their interests, without any attempt at compulsion or 
force, except that necessary compulsion or that n force 
which every government possesses and ought to employ to pro- 
tect its citizens. 

Ths Senator from New 1 the other day spoke of the 
enormous naturalizations in New Vork, by which, he said, the 
Democrats gained power. The Republican party, if it claims to 
have emancipated the blacks and given them the right of suf - 
frage, by an act of naturalization, which has no parallel in the 
history of politics, suddenly converted more than a half million 

s into Republican recruits, and continually employed the 
agencies which would hinder them from the free investigation 
of public questions and continually appealed to their prejudices 
and kept them in adherence to the Republican party. 

The Senator himself to-day in his analysis of. the state of the 
vote of the Southern States assumes that the Southern blacks, 
now entitled to 5 representation do not enjoy it, and 
assumes that ff they did, the members of Congress elected 
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80 the blacks would be supporters of the McKinley law, possi- 
bly, that they would be Republicans, and would follow the Re- 

ublican party in any direction its leaders might point out. 
That is the radical trouble. 

Mr. President, it is not that the love of liberty has decayed in 
this penny on the contrary, in my j ent, it is because we 
are gradually becoming one people, including this black race. 
The employment of irregular force, as this bill employs it, is use- 
less, Whatever may have been thought before, it is useless 
now. The Senator from New Hampshire admits that this law 
has failed to accomplish the object for which it was passed. It 
exists, therefore, as a mere festering wrong, a mere menace 
without any possible advantage. Indeed it exists now mainly 
for y purposes. A 

I have said that the Republican party is no longer the party 
of mere liberty; and I propose to examine the question now. In 
the little painted kingdom, lately ruled over by a nominal queen, 
there is an area of about 6,000 square miles; the pres on is 
about 90,000. I perceive by a statement that the American 
pores there is less than 2,000. I observe that that popula- 

n owns 74 per cent of all the property of that little kingdom; 
that another white race owns $6,000,000, another white Euro- 
pean race some $4,000,000 worth probably, and that thə natives 
own eighty one-hundredths of 1 per cent, and that a portion of 
the population of this island, not 10 per cent of the whole popu- 
lation, as I have described who own the property, have over- 
thrown this Government, have established a property qualifica- 
tion, and I understand they are about to issue a new constitution 
by their own authority or by the authority of the Provisional 
Government. Yet a few dys ago I heard one of the distin- 
guished leaders of the Republican party in this body say this 
mere commercial colony, which has acquired the property and 
subverted the Government of the natives, were Russells and Sid- 
neys and Washingtons. This illustrates the wonderful changes 
which take place in the public mind. This is R publicanism 
thisisin harmony with the views of the party which now claims 
to be the champion of the rights and interests of the black race! 

Mr. President, I opposed slavery always, so far as I can re- 
member. I did not oppose slavery so much or alone for the 
reason that it enslaved the black man; I opposed slavery because 
it endangered the liberty of all men; I opposed it as an essen- 
tially radical devilish vice, and I desired to see it eradicated in 
order to secure the liberties of all the people of this country and 
of all countries, The specious argument that slavery was sim- 
ply injurious to the black race ought to have been long ago re- 

ected. Both races, who have been the victims of the system— 
use both were victims in some sense—demanded, and the 
interests of humanity demanded, that slavery should no longer 
exist on this continent. The same principles need application 
everywhere, and the rights of men, North and South, white and 
black, need that same careful attention and regard which com- 
menced with the struggle for the abolition of slavery,and found 
its fruition in the fifteenth constitutional amendment. 

I oppose the law which it is now proposed to repeal. I per- 
haps have spoken of it as being an element of party agency. 
That is placing my opposition to it upon grounds entirely too 
low. I oppose it because it is an assault 5 yaw liberty. 
Believing as I do that the people of the United States are ca- 
pable of governing themselves, believing that the interests of 
every community are safest in its own keeping, believing as I 
do that no man was ever capable of governing another man—of 
course I make this statement with some proper limitations—that 
no man was ever good enough to be a master and that no man 
was ever base enough to be a slave, believing that this legisla- 
tion is a mere menace, a useless, idle, insulting menace, to every 
community where it has been put in force, I can not do other- 
wise than assert the duty of Congress to repeal it. 

For example, I mentioned the other day an incident of one of 
its features. Two men utterly worthless, except that they pos- 
sess the mere quality of citizenship, may at least put in motion 
machinery which oponse or may operate on every individual 
in the community which makes a master for me. It may be said 
that if I behave myself the master will not disturb me. Ah, 
but that is the question. It makes a master for me, makes a 
master for my neighbors, make a master for my fellow-citizens. 
That master is created by two persons in a populous district. It 
is true there are other forms of appointment; but from that 
time forth during that election day there are a number of men 
who go about who are created by the action of those persons, 
good or bad, and who are a standing menace to the perfect self- 
reliant liberty of cach citizen. Is it worth while to make such 
a sacrifice for so little? How much do we receive in exchange 
for the surrender of that important right? 

I hold the Senator from New Hampshire to his declaration that 
the law has failed. Can there be a more emphatic statement of 
its value than that involved in this admission—it has failed? It 
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has not accomplished the purposes for which it was enacted; and 
although the Senator with pathos, and, I must confess, with a 
certain measure of justice, denounces legislation which is in- 
tended to be practically subversive to individual rights, yet upon 
the law is written the words, Failed, failed, failed.” If this 
law remains on the statute book, will there still be mobs in IIli- 
nois or elsewhere? For, Mr. President, Iam sorry to say that 
in my own State within a year or two there have been mobs. It 
has been so in Ohio; it has been so in Indiana. Will this law 
tend to suppress or extinguish this miserable, shameful mob 
spirit? The law has failed; it is not directed against that spirit, 
and a law which is useless is necessarily bad. 

I repeat the proposition—meaning to limit it—a law which 
affects the conduct or control of men’s conduct, or is intended to 
do so, which fails of the good purpose is necessarily a bad law. 
There is no possible method by which a law can defended, 
and there can be no possibie reason why a law should not be re- 

aled if it is admitted that it has failed. It is the failure of 

aws which subverts society, and I think I know instances where 

the very fact of the passage of useless laws has done much to 
subvert or destroy popular confidence in legislation. It is like 
the crime of a judge or the crime of a public officer. The very 
crime itself is a crime against law and morality, and it is more 
than that, it is a crime against society, 

I desired to say this much, for if the Senator had said he be- 
lieved, or asserted, or what is more important, if he had proven 
that the election laws had been productive of benefit, there 
would be some excuse for their retention upon the statute books, 
but as they have failed, as these crimes,of which the Senator spoke 
so eloquently, have continued and still continue, as the colored 
race in the South is still without representation, as no good has 
been done by the laws, as they are regarded as offensive, as the: 
are offensive in a measure, why keep them on the statute book 

I look forward, Mr. President, to other agencies by which these 
results are to be accomplished in the diffusion of education, by 
sound political principles, by the cultivation of the principles of 
self-reliance in the colored race. 

I think myself that history has shown nothing so remarkable 
as the advance of the colored race. It isa remarkable fact that 
in most instances of enslaved peoples, in the struggle which se- 
cured them emancipation they have acquired the hardihood 
which enabled them to maintain their freedom, for, as a rule, a 
man who is willing to be a slave is a slave, and usually the 
nations in their progress toward freedom reach first the point 
at which they can resist despotism, and then the aggressive force 
which enables them to win freedom. 

This race were free without their own intervention. Indeed, 
whenever I hear of an instance of organized Spree: towards 
the colored race in the Southern States I imagine nothing can be 
more ungrateful, for while this great struggle was going on these 
negroes stayed at home and industriously struggled for the sup- 

rt of the lies of their masters who were absent in battle. 
know I can say forthem that, whileI would sometimes get them 

to give me information which might affect their masters, Inever 
found one in my life who would do any harm or permit any harm_ 
or give information that might affect the mistress and the chil- 
dren. No race was ever so remarkable for the affectionate devo- 
tion they gave to the interests of the families of their masters as 
was this colored race. 

A period of struggle seems to be a necessity of mankind. Itis 
not possible to make men free in an instant; but lanticipate the 
time when the negro race on this continent will cease to be a 
source of trouble or embarrassment. To the Master a day, a 
year, a century, is but a short period in which to work out His 
mysterious Providence. I repeat that no historic race has made 
such advances or has done better than this race, which was made 
free by the acts of others. It will continue to advance. 

It needs but to be assisted with education and with those aids 
which Christianity and civilization will give toit. It has not 
been benefited by these abortive efforts for its welfare, for a re- 
markable fact exists now, upon the concession of the Senator 
from New Hampshire. Although inmany districtsin the South 
the negroes are superior in point of numbers to the white race, 
these laws still have not secured them the rights which the law 
intended to confer upon them. The negroes have felt helpless; 
and, indeed, perhaps that is a good result, for I am inclined to 
believe that when a man finds that nobody will help him he will 
help himself. I am inclined to believe that the political cod- 
dling of this race has done more good than harm. But I hesi- 
tate about expressing my views on this point, for the matter has 
been a problem with me from the beginning. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to ask the Senator from Illinois a 
uestion. Would he recommend to the negro race to do what 
e supposes white men would do under the same circumstances? 

Suppose there e ee to the white men in what is called the 
black belt in some States in the country what we believe, and 
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what I suppose the Senator, with his candor, does not deny, 
happens to the black men in regard to their votes. If the Sena- 
tor lived down there he would take uparms and fight. He would 
not submit to it a year. He would not wait to see whether the 
law operated. Now, does he recommend to the black men, if 
they are satisfied that that is true, that they are deprived by 
fraud or violence or in any other way of their right to vote, that 
they had better take up arms and do what white men would do 
under like circumstances? The Senator is speaking of the negro 
helping himself. Does he advise that kind of helping himself? 

Mr. PALMER. I would. advise nobody; but if a time ever 
comes when the negro becomes impatient he will need no advice 
from me or anybody else as to what he will do. 

Mr. HOAR. That is not the question. 

Mr. PALMER. I have just said that men who consent to be 
deprived of their rights are deprived of their rights already. 
That the time will come when there will be either no organ- 
ized injustice to this race, or they will resist it I have no doubt. 

Mr. HOAR. Would the Senator advise that? 

Mr. PALMER. I have not advised that. 

Mr. HOAR. Perhaps the Senator does not want to answer 
the question. 

Mr. PALMER. I would not advise them—— 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator will say so, I will not press it. 

Mr. PALMER. I will not say so. 

Mr. HOAR, If the Senator is willing to answer the question 

I wish he would answer it. 
Mr. PALMER. I will not say so. I can say what I would do, 
and that is about all I can say. I say the time will come when 
these questions will be settled rightly or there will be resist- 
ance. Lam quite well aware of the fact that at present any formal 
advice to any particular race would be unwise in the beginning. 
Ishould not advise them to resist, but I think I know what I 
would do if I were in their situation. I do not think I should 
submit. I have not been ae submission. I suppose that in 
after generations of these black peopl they will cease to be 
taught submission; and I 8 that when that time comes 
no resistance will be needed, for the principles of right and jus- 
tice will prevail; they will assert themselves. 

You may ask me if I would defend my life if I were assailed. I 
may answer yes, but I do notsuppose thatdeclaration would con- 
tributein the slightest degree to my personalsafety. I suppose 
that that which insures my safety against attack from the law- 
less is in some measure the fact that it is believed within a cer- 
tain limit I would not submit to outrage. Men pass through 
their lives without ever having occasion to assert the right of 
self-defense, yet the knowledge of its existence and the belief 
that it will be asserted is of itself protection enough. 

Mr. HOAR. Ido not think the Senator quite answers my 

uestion yet. Ishould like to repeat it in this way: J suppose 
there were a Congressional district in Illinois where a majority 
of the white men, perhaps being of a peculiar religion or pecu- 
liar occupation or for some other reason were deprived, by these 
processes which have been so common in some parts of the coun- 
try, of their right to vote by a minority, the law failing to help 
them, and they went to the Senator from Illinois and said to 
him, Now, Governor Palmer, you are a brave and a wise man of 
great experience —80 far we will agree upon that 

Mr.PALMER. Thatisavery great compliment,which I hope 
I will deserve; I am not sure of it. 

Mr. HOAR. And they say, Now, whatshall we do? Shall 
we stand this thing? eare deprived of our political rights, 
and whenever one of us is charged with crime of any gravity we 
do not have any trial or any judge or jury, but are strung up to 
the nearest tree, sometimes under circumstances of greatcruelty. 
Now, what shall we do about it? We can take care of these 
men; we are in the majority; we can get some rifles, and we can 
defend ourselves and stop this thing if we declare to fight it. 
What would you advise us to do?” Now, I sup there is no 
question that Gen. JOHN M. PALMER, of Illinois, that eminent 
and brave soldier of whom we have heard for so many years, 
would say ‘Of course; if you are Illinois men, with the blood 
of freemen in your veins, take your rifles and fight it out, and 
let these men understand they are acting at the peril of their 
lives.” If a Southern negro came to the Senator with precisely 
the same story would he give him precisely the same advice? 
That is what I want to know. 

Mr. PALMER. Perhaps I may fairly ask the Senator from 
Massachusetts whether he has made up his mind on the subject. 

Mr. HOAR. When the Senator answers me, I will tell him. 
Answer me and I will answer you. 

Mr. PALMER. I should say under those circumstances, If 
you have a mind to submit to it, you may.” 

Mr. HOAR. That is not advice, because—— 

Mr. PALMER. That would be my advice. I would say: “If 
you choose to submit, do so.” If I were going to define the ab- 


stract right I would define it. If I were advising men as to 
what they should do under particular conditions, I should want 
to satisfy myself that I fully understood all the conditions, and I 
would then advise them according to my best judgment. Speak- 
ing for myself, with all the conditions in my mind which I have 
assumed, I should submit with very great reluctanca. 

Mr. HOAR. Will not the Senator say he would not submit 
with any kind of reluctance? 

Mr. PALMER. Well, I do not think I would. 

Mr. HOAR. That is it exactly. 

Mr. PALMER. I do not think I would. But on two or three 
occasions in my life I have submitted to things that I did not 
want to submit to. 

Mr. HOAR. And would not submit to again? 

Mr. PALMER. In fact, L have laughed at jokes when I would 
rather have struck the man who imposed them on me, if I had 
not felt that it was not quite a safe thing to do. 

Mr. President, Iam not disposed to continue the discussion 
at any greater length, but I will make a statement in regard to 
what I believe to be the duties of these races, and that is to ex- 
ercise mutual forbearance. For that advice they owe me noth- 
ing and need not a tit. Iam dealing to-day with this legis- 
lation that does nobody any good, which is offensive, and is an 
assertion of a right which, like all other mere assertions of po- 
litical power, is in its essence mischievous, because I believe 
the least possible restraining legislation, coercive legislation, 
most favors personal liberty. 

While the Senator was out of the Chamber I paid him a com- 
pliment which, I hope, he will appreciate. I mentioned the fact 
that the Senator (who [understand is very earnest in his support 
of legislation like that which it is proposed to repeal) has spoken 
of a few thousand people in a distant island who have monopo- 
lized all the property and have usurped the Government and 
have secured control so as to exclude the 85,000 inhabitants from 
all share in political power. I want to know if that is consistent 
with these ideas of enforcing perfect equality and justice among 
the people in the Southern States? 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator will pardon me; it is not consistent 
with any such thing. It is not true. It is consistent with noth- 
ing except the report of a prejudiced, one-sided person who was 
sent out there by a usurpation of the right of the people at home 
and in flagrant violation of our Constitution, and who went out 
there and made his report in flagrant violation of the evidence 
and the facts. 

Mr. PALMER. I will state to the Senator that he hardly 
deals with me with as much candor as I expected. 

Mr. HOAR. _I will be a good deal more candid if the Senator 
a give me a little more time. There is a great deal of candor 

eft. 

Mr. PALMER. I understand there are facts nobody has at- 
tempted to controvert. One of those facts is that a population 
of less than 3,000 have acquired the control of four-fifths or three- 
fourths of all the property. They have improved their consti- 
tutions, and by excluding from them the native races, and have 
left the native races in possession of 1 per cent of the property of 
the islands, 

That is according to the statements, not of Mr. Blount, but 
from sources, I understand, of unquestioned reliability. In view 
of the laudation of the Republican party which my friend from 
Now Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER] indulges in so freely, I ask if 
itis an exhibition of the Republicanism of New Hampshire, of 
the Republicanism of John P. Hale, and the Republicanism of 
Charles Sumner, that this small handful of people shall take 
possession of that little kingdom, seize the largest proportion of 
the property, and by constitutions forced upon the king gradu- 
a circumscribe and destroy the rights of the native voters 
and in the end to subvert the government, and then claim, in 
the language of the Senator from Massachusetts, that they are 
to be compared with Russell and other distinguished devotees 
of liberty, more particularly with the great American, Wash- 
ington himself? 

r. FRYE. Mr. President, I know the Senator from Illinois 
Mr. PALMER] is a brave man. I think he is a good man. I think 
use he was once a Republican, that he averages u great deal 
better than the Democrats on the other side of the Chamber, and 
therefore I should like to talk to him a few minutes. 

I should like to tell a twice-told tale, and then ask him to give 
me a frank answer to a frankly put question. I admit that it is 
a twice-told tale, but I do not believe the Federal election laws 
should ever be considered without its being told, because it is a 
tale which inspired this legislation, which compelled the United 
States Congress to enact these laws, and which ought to compel 
us to keep them on the statute books unless circumstances and 
as have so changed that we are to-day justified in repealing 
them. 

If the States can be depended upon now to do what is fair and 
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reasonable and just, then ibly it might do to allow the States 
toadminister the election laws themselvesif they please. Ifthey 
can not be depended upon (and that is a question of fact to be 
determined by looking at their statutes to-day and their manner 
of enforcement) then the United States should retain its laws. 

Now, the twice-told tale. In 1868 Gen. Grant was a candidate 
for the Presidency on the part of the Republicans and Horatio 
Seymour on the part of the Democrats. It was a great contest, 
attracting the attention and commanding the interest ofall men 
in the Republic. New York was regarded as a pivotal State. 
Tweed was at the head of Tammany in that State. Tammany 
was ready to do anything under the sun, utterly regardless of 
conscience or law, tocarry the State for Horatio Seymour. Ido 
not believe Tammany has changed her spots a jot from that hour 
to this. I believe, from the statements made by the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER] and the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE], that the Tammany of to-day is just 
as corrupt, just as wicked, just as determined to avail itself of 
„ of law possible to accomplish its purposes as it 
was in 1868. 
Now, what did they do at that time? Theelection was to come 
on. The court of common pleas had been the court accustomed 
to naturalize foreigners into American citizens; about 9,000 a 
year on an average. There was a very respectable judge at that 
time presiding over the court, too respectable for Tammany. 
Therefore, for the first time in the history of New York politics 
and the New York judiciary, they made use of the supreme 
court, with Judge as its presiding judge, a candidate 
in that very election for relection, and the other court of the 
State of New York, with Judge McCunn as its presiding judge, 
also a candidate for reSlection in the same election. These two 
courts started in Oetober 6 to naturalize, and in that month they 
made over 40,000 foreigners into American citizens with not 
twenty days in which to do it. In the supreme court, under Judge 
Barnard, they naturalized over 2,000 in a single day. I heard a 
witness testify who was before the court while this process of 
naturalization was going on—— 

Mr. HAWLEY. Twenty-five hundred and twenty-two in a 


day? 

Nr. FRYE. Twenty-five hundred and twenty-two ina single 
day. One of the lead members of the New York bar testi- 
fied that he succeeded finally in garing mio Judge Barnard’s 
court while this process was goingon. He saw at least 150 men 
brought into that court room at one time. They had two or 
three little tables, with a Bible on the centerof everytable. The 
men form an inside circle and touch their fingers on the Bible, 
another circle was formed around, and so on, the men reaching 
their fingers out towardsthe Bible, and Judge Barnard admin- 
istered the oath, and 150 citizens were made in less than two 
minutes of time. Nineteen thousand men were admitted in 
Judge Barnard’s court in that month of October, andsome 16,000 
or more, it was found on investigation subsequently made, who 
did not appear on the record. Judge McCunn's court was the 
same. Both judges were after wards impeached. Judge McCunn 
died pending impeachment proceedings. I think Barnard went 
off from the court. 

Who were the witnesses? There were ten standing witnesses 
to 8,200 applicants. There was a Patrick Goff, who was astand- 
ing witness to 2,100 l for citizenship. Patrick Goff 
was afterwards sent to the State’s prison, and stayed there eight 
years. Patrick Goff one day in Judge Barnard's court was a 
Witness to 370; the next day, October 10, to 385; the next day 
was Sunday, and the next day, the 12th of October, to 356. John 
Moran was a witness to cover 1,800 different applicants. Thou- 
sands were admitted to citizenship without any witnesses at all. 
Witnesses gave their names in these two courts as Commodore 
Vanderbilt, as Chauncey Depew, and so on, men known per- 
fectly well to the court, and yet no attention was paid to it. 

Any quantity of false names weregiven. Thousands weread- 
mitted to American citizenship who never went into the court 
at all as applicants. Tammany at that time was provided with 
red slips, to be furnished to applicants of its own selection, which 
read: Lou will naturalize the bearer.” These, passed to the 
judges, commanded certificates, and the bills were charged to 
Tammany, and Tammany paid them. There were eight wit- 
nesses who testified that they themselves scattered 10,000 of 
those certificates amongst the people in New York to vote upon, 
and there had never been a single one of them in the courts 
of that State for naturalization. 

I have been a member of one of these committees, and there- 
fore it is familiar tome. There was one witness I remember 

rfectly well, Henry Lyle, who declared that he himself sold 

certificates, all signed and all ready for delivery, except with 
the name of the citizen leftin blank. Hesold them for $5 apiece, 
and Tammany paid the actual cost back to him that the court 
would have charged for naturalizing these persons as American 
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citizens. Superintendent Kennedy, of the p 
found 3,0000f these blank certificates in one liquor saloon, wh 
had been left there, all signed and all ready for delivery. 

Mr. DAVIS. Wich the seal of the court? 

Mr. FRYE. With the seal of the court, the name of the judge 
and everything prepared for a naturalized person. They sent 
over 4,000 into the State of Connecticut, signed in blank. The 
sent them out to the city of Cincinnati, signed in blank, 
ready for delivery. There were over 60,000 of those papers is- 
sued by those two courts, and issued in blank, ready to be deliv- 
ered to the person applying. They sold them for a dollar apiece, 
for $2 apiece, and turned in a glass of whisky to the men who 
purchased it as a benefit for the purchase made. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. To seal the contract. 

Mr. FRYE. Again, Tammany had eighty gangs of repeaters, 
eight in a gang, nearly all of them pickpockets, thieves, mur- 
derers; all of the criminal classes. They had eighty headquar- 
ters for the eighty gangs, one of the headquarters being at the 
house of a leading member of the Tammany ring at that time, 
not Tweed, but the leading member below him. Those gangs 
were registered all the ig, lr ten to twenty-five times each 
in the city of New York. The testimony was beyond question 
that those men voted from ten to twenty-five times each, one be- 
ing known to vote twenty-five different times in the city of New 
York on thatday. They registered thousands of menin the city 
of New York from vacant lots which never had a building on 
them; they registered thousands of men from liquor saloons, 
from law offices, from dwelling houses that did not have half a 
dozen in the family—an innocent family, with twenty or miry 
or forty men registered from that house who never had seen it 
in their lives. 

Well, New York was carried for Horatio Seymour by this sort 
of business, but the United States was era ed aroused when 
the report came. The Union League Club of New York at once 
commenced operations to have the matter investigated. They 
sent a memorial to Congress and an attorney in charge of the 
memorial. Con listened. Aninvestigating committee was 
appointed in the House with Lawrence at its head, known as 
the Lawrence committee. That committee rte a inthe 
29 5 of New York, investigating more thoroughly and more care- 
fully than any other committee ever did before. They made 
their report to the National House of Representatives. 

When the people of the United States read the report they 
knew that the foundation of this Republic was being shaken. 
They knew thatif that thing was tolerated this Republic was 
an experiment and undoubtedly soon would be a failure. It was 
discussed in the British Parliament at the time, and it was de- 
clared by a distinguished member that the Republic was totter- 
ing and would fall. And it was tottering and would have fallen 
if nothing had been done. On the strength of the report of the 
Lawrence investigating committee the Federal election laws 
which you pro to repeal to-day were enacted and became a 
part of the statutes of the United States. 

Does the Senator from Illinois believe that it was the duty of 
the United States to take cognizance of this awful, this monu- 
mental, this horrible carnival of crime against the ballot in the 
great Empire State of New York, or does he think that the 
United States transcended its duty and attempted to crush free- 
men when it enacted those laws? T pause for a reply. 

Mr. PALMER. [answer that the instance put by no means 
justified the election laws. The fact that there was crime in 

ew York furnished no reason for subjecting every other Con- 
gressional district in the country to the suspicion of fraud and 
the placing over them of supervisors and masters. The redress 
of that wrong was within the power of Congress to be exercised 
by a legitimate means directed to that end alone. Thatis the 
answer I make. Nothingof that sort would justify placing the 
whole country under surveillance. 

Mr. FRYE. I am surprised at the answer. The Senator is 
not so good as I thought he was. I think he is no better than 
the average Democrat. I think, as happens with new recruits 
frequently, he is even worse. I supposed the distinguished Sen- 
ator would say promptly that the United States would have been 
derelict in its dut it did not see what could be done to pro- 
tect this d Republic, for which the Senator had himself 
fought and bled. But no; hesays Congress was not justified in 
paying attention to this horrible wrong against American citi- 
zenship, for now the citizen of a State under the Constitution of 
the United States is a citizen of the United States, and as such 
this Republic owes that citizen some duty. 

Now, the Senatorfrom Massachusetts the other day, in speak- 
ing of the election law, called the attention, I think, of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois to the fact that it operated well, that it had 
served the State of New York and the United States as it was 
hoped it would serve them. He alluded to a report of the com- 
mittee of which Mr. Cox was at the head. I say that unques- 
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tionably it did serve well the great State of New York and this 
Republic. There were 60, 000 of these false naturalization 1 
in the hands of voters, many of them innocent voters. ey 
were liable to arrest.and imprisonment for voting a fraudulent 
ballot. Au undertaking was promptly made, when the Federal 


law was enacted, to recover those false papers from the people 
who held them. They were all recovered except 1,200. irty 
thousand of thes: were in New York City, and only 1,200 left to- 
day. Has there been no good accomplished? Twenty-eight 
thousand eight hundred fraudulent naturalization papers were 
taken from the hands of the voter. Is that nothing to be ac- 
complished? See what Mr. Cox says about it. Ihave the report 
before me. I am terribly disappointed that the Senator from 
Illinois replied to me as he did, for I 1 he would say just 
exactly the opposite. Mr. Cox says in his report: 

The law was intended to provide not only against fraudulent votes, but 
that no person really entitled to a vote should be refused. The political or- 
ganizations concurred with Mr. Davenport in this arrangement. It proved 
a decided success, and the result was what all who have any knowledge of 
this New York election— 

This is the election of 1876, I believe— 
have concurred in confirming, that there was com’ tively no fraud, and 
the attempts made to repress it were welcomed by both parties and carried 
out in good faith. 

Does the Senator still say that Congress ought not to have en- 
acted a law which had taken the city of New York and brought 
it up out from that hell of corruption in 1868, forced a declara- 
tion from a Democratic committee that in the election of 1876 
there was com tively no fraud, and the attempts made to re- 
pe it were welcomed by both parties and carried out in good 

th. : 


Again the committee says: 


Now, Samuel S. Cox was a Democrat, firm in the faith, 
accepted all the Democratic doctrines, gee ja empowered by 
Congress to investigate, he investigated, made this delara- 
tion. Seven years after the enactment of the Federal election 


laws he says again: 

From the moment the are appointed; from the moment that 
the lists are purged; from moment that the applications are examined; 
to the very last return of the popular expression, this election shows the 
calm mastery of prudence. For this due credit should be given to men of 
both parties. and especially to the corporation counsel, Mr. Whitney, and 
United States supervisors. 

Now, I soppen when I asked the Senator that question he 
would say, Yes, it was the duty of the United States, but times 
have changed. Civilization has been advancing. The ballot is 
more sacred now than it wasthen. The States have advanced 
in the race, and you can to-day safely trust them, and therefore 
you do not need these Federal election laws.” That is what I 
supposed would be the answer of the Senator from Illinois, and 
there I had intended to join issue with him. I had proposed to 
discuss at length the laws in the several States, 
the South. I will not do so at this late hour in the day, but I 
wish again to call the attention of the Senator of the State of 
New York. 

In 1871 there was a committee of seventy in that State made 
upof thirty-five Democrats and thirty-five Republicans. What 
for? To see if that great State could not be taken out from 
under the control of the Tweed-Tammany ring; to see if laws 
could not be enacted which would protect the ballot in State 
elections as well as the ballot had been protected, as was thought 
by Mr. Cox, in the Federal elections. That committee a 
law drafted. Mr. Davenport drafted it. It was sent to the Leg- 
islature at Albany. It was 9 Governor Hoffman 
refused twice to sign it, but y consented, and it became a 
law. That law, similar in many to the United States 
law, remained on the statute book from 1872 until two yearsago. 
It was a wise, a wholesome, anda judicious law; and it isclaimed 
in New York that the State elections under the State law were 
as free from fraud and corruption asthe Federal elections under 
the Federal law. : 

Mr. HOAR. In the districts where the Federal law applies? 

Mr. FRYE. Yes, of course, where the Federal law applies. 
Now, Tammany again came to the front and obtained once more 
the control of the New York Legislature. What did they do? 
Of course they did just exactly what they did when T was 
at the head of Tammany. They needed just exactly what Tam- 


many needed then wer to corrupt the ballot box, and they 
3 to reform the law which had stood upon 


immediately p 


the statute book, which had been the admiration and the praise 
of good citizens of New York for nearly twenty years. The: 
proceeded to take that law, which was entirely non Š 
make it a partisan law. Then came an election under the State 
law, not underthe laws which the Senator from Illinois desires 
to repeal, but under the State laws improved by Tammany, 
What is the result? 2 

The Senator from New Hampshire and the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts the other day in graphic language gave many of the 
results of that election in points where e determined to 
control. I have here in my hand Democratic witnesses. Ordi- 
narily I would not think them of so much value, but where they 


are Aa against their own party I take them as unim- 
peachable. 
Mr.GRAY. Whenyou want to prove anything against them 
you have to resort to it? j z 
me FRYE. When I want to prove anything against them- 
selves. 
From the Brooklyn Eagle.) 


A CONSPIRACY TO WORK FRAUD. 


The Brooklyn Eagle, of course, is a Democratic paper. 


‘The object of the criminals who have set themselves in rebellion against 
the law.and the courts here is to vent the fraudulent registration list 
from being es and 1 hat object has been attained. Time 
eno to get it and publish it between now and election does not remain. 
Publication after election could directly have no effect upon the election, 
although it may have the effect of throwing out the whole poll of the town, 
by order of the courts. The fraudulent registration at Gravesend and else- 
where has been effected for a distinct purpose. The purpose is to enable the 
machine, by dishonest and unlawful votes, to count in à majority over the 
honest and lawful votes of the people. The machine's boast is that “it can 
count down any jority less than 10,000 against its candidates,” and this 
buast is made openly and deflantly. The challenge to honest and lawful 
voters, then, is to poll more votes by over 10,000 for the men of their choice 
than can be cast or counted for the men of the machine's choice, An honest 
election will therefore have to be secured by a tremendous preponderance 
of expression in its favor, unless the men who are fraudulently registered can 
be prevented from voting. The nore clearly understand the situation, and 
if they are really aroused they will be equal to it. 

From the New York World, Democratic: 

OPEN AND FLAGRANT CRIME. 

It is open and flagrantcrime. It is an ce the part of a boss to set 
aside by brute force the election laws and all other laws, to nullify the orders 
of the supreme court, and to usurp government in his own person. The 
matter lies wholly without the boundaries of election K re It is re- 
volt against all authority. It is rebellion ust the State of New York. 
There is but one thing to do in the matter. tever the courts may suc- 
ceed in doing toward releasing the imprisoned men or securing someth’ 
like an election in Gravesend, John V. McKane and all who have abet 
him in this crime must be indicted, tried, and sent to prison for long terms. 
Ifthe machinery of the law is not competent to accomplish that, and is not 
wigorousty-ased 40 tbat end, then order is at an end in Kings County, and 
civilized popular overnment has given place to anarchy, directed by a 
usurping despot. ere can be no quibbling or shuftiing in a case like this. 
There can be no toleration shown for such a crime against all that is funda- 
mental in our government. can be no shirking on the part of any law 
officer without shame to him and to the community that tolerates him. The 
case is one for the governor’s attention the attorney-general's. It 
touches the vital things of government. 

I read no more of that. I want to print an article from the 
New York Herald. I will not stop to read it, but it is as vigor- 
ous as the others in its denunciation of the frauds in the last 
election, after the change of the law which had stood so long on 
the statute boox 

Mr. GRAY. What year was that? 

Mig FRYE. Last year. I submit the article from the Her- 

d: 

M'KANE DISREGARDS CIVIL RIGHTS. 

Boss John Y. McKane, of Coney Island, seems to have outdone all the in- 
famous acts of his fellow-members of the gang that controls Kings County. 
His wanton arrest of the fourteen men whom Lawyer Gaynor sent to Graves- 
end to of the lists of registered voters caps the climax of 
impudent and brutal of the rights of citizens that have 


arrogance 
marked his career since he first became a ruler inthe land. Fraud and cor- 


ruption have admittedly controlled recent elections inGravesend. McKane 


knows it better than any one else, and he knows that without these invalu- 


until after election day, but ting. wyer 
Gaynor is a hard fighter, and at the outset he promised to land some one in 
State prison. The chances seem to be in his favor. 
Also, from the Evening Post: 
NOTHING so SERIOUS SINCE THE WAR. 
From the Evening Post, Mugwump.] 
The 8 ot the last few days must have convinced thousands ot 
voters that they will go to the polls to-morrow under more serious condi- 


tions than have characterized any other election in this State since the war. 
in the field for a seat on 


are proceedings which 
Bovernor Flower, Licutenant-co 
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Murray. There is no escape for them, or for their party from the full re- 
sponsibility for the crimes against American government which McKane is 
committing. 


John W. Goff was assistant district attorney, and he says in 
relation to it: 

TRICES OF THE WORKERS, 

Ican truthfully say that nothing has occurred in this city since my boyhood, 
‘when I remember the s. dons frauds practiced by the Tweed ré; e, 
more barefaced than the frauds committed at the last election. In the as. 
sembly district presided over, in the interest of Tammany 3 one of 
our officials, where the population would rightly average about 7 voters, 
nearly 13,000 votes were cast. There were over 4,000 votes cast legally in 
that district alone. Wholesale colonization and repeating did it. 

In some holes were cut in walls so that workers im the adjoining 
‘buildings could communicate with voters in booths andinstruct them which 
dallot to deposit, This is evidence which we have. 


Now, if I am right that Tammany will not hesitate a single 
moment when in power to retain that power by violence against 
the rights of American citizenship and frauds wgon the ballot, 
and they have the Legislature of their State in their power and 
control as they did two yearsago, does the Senator from Illinois 
think that it is safe to trust the elections to them and to the 
laws of the State? 5 

Mr. President, this matter of the ballot ought to be sacred to 
American citizens. It is the foundation stone upon which this 
Republic rests. If it is rotten and corrupt, the edifice will cer- 
tainly fall in time, and this attempt every now and then to cor- 
rupt the ballot will come home one of these days like a cyclone 
or a whirlwind, bringing destruction in those States where it is 

rmitted. 

Pue President, I do not agree that these election laws ought 
to be repealed. I would consent perhaps cheerfully to their re- 
peal were I confident that the States would do their duty. But 
when I find a great State like that of Mississippi enac into 
asolemn constitution a provision thata voter must be able to 
read the constitution of his State or interpret it to the satisfac- 
tion of a Democratic examining committee, I dare not trust the 
State of Mississippi. 

Mr.GRAY. Or Massachusetts? 

Mr. FRYE. Massachusetts has no such law. 

Mr. GRAY. It has. 

Mr. FRYE. No State on the face of this earth ever had such 
an iniquitous constitutional provision. 

Mr. GRAY. It has amore stringent law, and I will show it 
to the Senator. 

Mr. FRYE. It has nothing more stringent than that. 

Mr. GRAY. Certainly it has. 

Mr. FRYE. There is no Senator on the floor of the Senate 
who can perhaps interpret the Constitution of the United States 
to the satisfaction of an examining committee. Senators differ 
in their construction of the Constitution every time they are on 
their feet discussing a constitutional question. 

Mr. GRAY. I will show the Senator when he gets through 
that the State of Massachusetts has a more stringent law. 

Mr. PALMER. May I say to the Senator from Maine that 
that very much resembles the constitution of Hawaii, established 
by the Christian colony. 

Mr. FRYE. If the Senator from Illinois will wait a short 
time until the evidence which has been taken has been authorized 
to be made public, I shall be very happy then to undertake to 
give bim some light on the Hawaiian question. 

Mr. PALMER. I simply asked as to the resemblance between 
Mississippi and Hawaii. 

Mr. FRYE. I think Hawaii would not suffer in the compari- 


son. 

Mr. BATE. Mr. President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maine yield 
to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. FRYE. Ido, with pleasure. 

Mr. BATE. In regard to that question, I desire to call the 
attention of the Senator from Maine to what Massachusetts says 
in her law. Tread from Title 2, ‘‘ Qualifications of voters,” page 
1156, Statutes of Massachusetts, 1893: 

Every male citizen of 21 years of age or upward, not being a pauper or 
person under guardianship, who is able to read the constitution of the Com- 
monwealth in the English language, and write his name, ete.— 

Shall have the right to vote. ; 

That is all I have to say, sir. 

Mr. FRYE. And if there had been added to that constitution, 
“or if he could interpret it to the satisfaction of the committee” 
the 18 755 would find that it had made a mighty change in its 

ibilities. 

Mr. GRAY. Will the Senator from Maine allow me to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. FRYE. With pleasure. 

Mr. GRAY. Does not the Senator from Maine see that the 
oe of the constitution of Mississippi which he just quotes 

compared with the provision of the statute of Massachusetts 


just read by the Senator from Tennessee isa liberalization of the 
qualifications for voters. In Massachusetts a man to vote must 
be able to read the constitution in the English language, and in 
Mississippi if he can notread the constitution yet can understand 
its provisions he may vote, though he can not read. 

Mr. FRYE. Oh, the Senator talks exactly as if he was in sober 
earnest. 

Mr. GRAY. Iam in sober carnest, and you ought to be. 

Mr. FRYE. What? That the constitution of Mississippi is 
more liberal than the constitution of Massachusetts? 

Mr. GRAY. In that respect; certainly. 

Mr. FRYE. More liberal to whom? 

Mr. VOORHEES. Infinitely more. 

Mr. GRAY. Infinitely more. If the Senator can not under- 
stand the English language himself he ought not to be able to 
vote in either State. 

Mr. FRYE. Ths Senator would not wish to vote if he could 
not understand the English language: but if I were a colored 
man in the State of Mississippi and wished to put my vote into 
the ballot box, and could not read the Constitution—this is 
where the liberality comes in—all I have got to do is to inter- 
pret it to the satisfaction of the Democratic officers. 

Mr.GRAY. Yes. Well? 

Mr. FRYE. Is that more liberal? 

Mr. GRAY. 2 5 § it is. In Massachusetts there is no 
hope for him; but when he can not read in Mississippi, if he can 
understand he can vote, 

Mr. FRYE. If he can interpret the Constitution. 

Mr. GRAN. It is that much more liberal, at any rate. 

Mr. FRYE. This is the clause of the constitution of Missis- 
Sippl: + 

On and after the ist day of January, 1892, elector shall, in addition 
to the former qualifications, be able to read any section of the constitution 
of this State, or he shall be able to understand the same when read to him, 
and give a reasonable interpretation thereof. 

Mr. HOAR. It lets in the Democrat and keeps out the Re- 

ublican. 
= Mr. FRYE. Of course, it lets in the Democrat and keeps out 
the Republican. It was intended to do so, and nothing more. I 
think the Senator from Delaware himself knows that. 

Mr. GRAY. If the Senator will allow me; I do not want to 
interrupt him without his permission. 

Mr. FRYE. Oh, ce a I yield. 

Mr. GRAY. Now comes in the question of partisanship. He 
is talking now about the administration of law, concerning which, 
asa matter of fact and personal knowledge, he can know noth- 
ing; but I am talking about the provisions of the two eonstitu- 
tions. I submit to the Senator and to every man within the 
sound of my voice if I was not justified when I said that the pro- 
vision of the Mississippi constitution, as it was read by the 
Senator from Maine, is more liberal towards the voter than the 
Massachusetts statute and constitution. 

In Massachusetts, if he can not read the constitution jn the 
English language, that is the end of it; he can not vote; go 

our way.” No matter how good a citizen he is, no matter how 
intelligent he is, no matter if he can understand it when itis 
read to him, he can not vote. But in Mississippi, if he can not 
read it, yet, if he can understand it when it is read to him, he 
may still vote. I ask if that is not a more liberal provision? 

Mr. FRYE. If he can not read it, if he can understand it and 
give a reasonable interpretation, Democratic partisan officers 
being the judge of the reasonable interpretation—— 

Mr. GRAY. Oh, no. 

Mr. FRYE. The Senator may laugh. The Senator says I do 
= know anything about the administration of the laws in Mis- 

ippi. 

Mr. GRAY. No; of the constitution of Mississippi. 

z Mr. FRYE. I know a good deal more about it than I wish I 
new. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator from Maine allow me to say 
tha’ that clause was denounced by eminent Democrats in the 
constitutional convention of Mississippi asa fraud or trick on the 
voter? The majority of the people of that State are colored. The 
majority of the people of that State are Republicans, and in 
order to prevent them from voting this plan wasdevised thatno 
man should vote who could not read. Then it was said, Why, 
that will exclude nearly 50 per cent of the white Democrats of 
Mississippi whom our national statistics show ean not read;“ and 
therefore they put in a clause that if a man can expound the con- 
stitution to the satisfaction of these officers, who are all Demo- 
crats, they will let him in, and if he does not satisfy these officers, 
who are all Democrats, they will keep him out. 

It is as miserable a trick to exclude Republicans and let in 
Democrats at the discretion of these officers as it was said to be 
by the eminent and honest Democrats in that constitutional con- 
vention. That is the whole of it. 
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Mr. GRAY. If the Senator from Maine will allow me, I have 
always understood that the creed of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts embraced the article that it was always a trick when he 
suspected that a Republican was to be excluded and a Democrat 
voted, and that it was not a trick, no matter what device was 
resorted to, when a Democrat was to be excluded and a Republi- 
can voted. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator answers the statement of leading 
Democrats in his accustomed fashion by a personality about me. 
That is his style. 

Mr. FRYE. I am entirely willing to yield the remainder of 
my time to the Senator from Delaware and the Senator from 

husetts. They both can N it to much better ad- 
vantage than I. I confess when I took the floor I did it for the 
urpose of asking the Senator from Illinois a pretty long ques- 
tion, without the remotest idea of going any farther than that 
question, and I have been led along by my own perhaps some- 
what intense feeling about this matter. I shall not pursue the 
discussion any farther to-night. I had desired to-morrow to 
address the Senate on a subject connected with this, and prob- 
ably shall take the opportunity, if I can get it, to do so. 

Mr. PALMER. Lask permission to devote a few moments’ at- 
tention to the Senator from Maine. I understand he complains 
that the naturalization laws of the United States have been 
abused for the purposes of fraud. The natural suggestion, then, 
would be to amend the laws and remove the temptation and the 
possibility of fraud as much as ible. The conditions he de- 
scribes in New York would not be affected by the election laws. 
They are simply evidence of fraud, successful fraud, and that 
could not be prevented by any existing law. 

As to the next proposition, does the Senator hold that be- 
cause fraud existed in New York, about which I know nothing— 
the Senators from New York will no doubt defend their State 
as I would defend Illinois, if the imputation applied to Illinois— 
does the Senator mean to intimate that because of those frauds 
in New York this law ought to be extended over the whole 
forty-four States of the Union? Is it not possible by legislation 
to amend the naturalization laws so as to afford no opportunity 
for the methods of fraud he describes? I could myself make a 
suggestion that would occur to any Senator, I think, that, if the 
Federal judiciary are to be trusted invariably, the power of nat- 
uralization be given to the Federal judiciary. Let it be given 
to them if that would of itself protect and prevent the abuses 
the Senator describes. If the naturalization laws had been 
honestly administered, I apprehend he will concede that the 
whole superstructure of fraud of which he complains would have 
fallen; there would have been no foundation for it. Because 
those laws were abused, therefore, must this law be wholesome 
in its operation? 

Mr. President, I think one of the dangers to which oursystem 
is subjected is the constant practice on the part of lawmakers 
to endeavor to meet extreme cases by extravagant and violent 
provisions of law. The great State of New York is one of the most 
intelligentand patriotic States of the Union. Isit true that the 
institutions of that State are subverted? Is it true that there are 
not honest people enough in the State to see that their own laws 
are properly and honestly enforced? Has corruption taken such 
complete possession of the whole body of the Powe that there 
is no hope except by the stern interposition of Federal power? 

The Senator from Maine made a remark which itstrikes me has 
answered this problem. He said that the communities in which 
these violations of law are permitted will ultimately suffer the 
consequences that always follow such examples. Is it true that 
the people of New York neglect their duty? Is not that the reason 
why we are constantly expected to give despotic powers to gov- 
ernments in order to compel men to do their duty? If the Iaw- 
abiding people of New York would do their duty and enforce the 
laws of their own State there would be no occasion for the exer- 
cise of this despotic power, because it is despotic in its very na- 
asii for two private citizens may put the whole machinery in 
motion. 

So, the cases put by the Senator do not justify the law. I 
know nothing of those cases. If he describes them accurately 
they are disgraceful; they are dangerous; but is this the remedy 
for them? there not a remedy in the fact that the people in- 
terested will themselves interfere for their own protection? 

The Senator says that there were organizations in New York 
intended to protect the purity of elections, and that they were 
successful. The Senator says that the people of New York per- 
mitted this dangerous organization which he describes as Tam- 


many to get possession, and that Tammany, notorious for its | te 


fraud, notorious for its efforts against good government, came 
again into power. How did it happen that Tammany came into 
power again? If the Senator has described Tammany truly, and 

a class of people are so corrupt and rotten that despotism 
would be their natural and proper condition, then Tammany 


came into power by the consent of the People of New York, and 
let them bear the consequences. Illinois has not been guilty of 
these wrongs. Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Michigan, and all 
those States have been guilty of no wrong. Why then put them 
in the hands of leading strings or make it possible for any two 
individuals to create a horde of officers? 

Mr. President, the law under consideration lacks another ele- 
ment. It lacks the element of courage. If those who favor such 
a law themselves believe what they say, let them take the con- 
trol of the election for members of Congress into the hands of 
the Government itself by just and equal laws and not resort to 
this miserable abortion by which two persons can set this vast 
machinery in motion. 

Mr. HARRIS. If there be no other Senator who wishes to 
proceed with the argument on the bill this evening, I will move 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive busi- 


ness. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Will the Senator from Tennessee with- 
hold his motion fora moment? The Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. HAWLEY] will be in the Chamber in a few seconds. 

Mr. HARRIS. Has the Senator from New Hampshire any 
suggestion that he wishes to make? 

Mr. HAWLEY entered the chamber. 

Mr. CHANDLER (to Mr. HAWLEY). Do you want to go on 
to-night? 

Mr. HAWLEY. If the Senate is to take up this measure at 
es to-morrow, as it did to-day, I should prefer to be heard 

en. 

Mr. HARRIS. I do not remember that the consent arrange- 
ment extends to the hour at which the bill is to be taken up to- 
morrow. The voting commences at 4 o’clock to-morrow. 

Mr.HAWLEY. Under the presumption that the bill will be 
taken up about 1 o'clock to-morrow, I myself should rather be 
excused from speaking to-day. 

Mr. ALLISON. I think it may as well be understood now 
that the bill will be taken up for consideration immediately after 
the conclusion of the routine morning business to-morrow. 

Mr.HARRIS. I make the request that the pending billshall 
be proceeded with to-morrow immediately after the conclusion 
of the routine business of the morning hour. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. CALL. I should be glad if the Senator from Tennessee 
would modify his request so as to allow the bill reported from 
the Judiciary Committee by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
GEORGE] to be placed before the Senate to-morrow morning after 
the routine business. = 

Mr. HARRIS. I can not modify my request in respect to that 
or any other bill until this matter is disposed of. 

Mr. CALL. Then I will ask unanimous consent that the bill 
to which I refer may be considered immed iately after the morn- 
ing business Wednesday morning. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will first submit the re- 
quest of the Senator from Tennessee. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. PLATT. What is the request? 

Mr. HARRIS. It is that the pending bill be proceeded with 
immediately after the completion of the routine business to- 
morrow morning. 7 

Mr. PLATT. What does my colleague say? 

Mr. HAWLEY. That suits me. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Tennessee? The Chair hears none, and itis 
so ordered. The Senator from Florida will state his request. 

Mr. CALL. in the absence of the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. GEORGE], who has a bill relating to a change in the boun- 
daries of the judicial districts of Florida in charge, I ask that it 
be agreed that that bill shall be taken up immediately after the 
routine business Wednesday morning. 

Mr. HARRIS. I wish to suggest to the Senator from Florida 
and other Senators that unanimous-consent agreements apply- 
ing to days in futuro may become very complicated and very 
embarrassing to us. I beg to assure the Senator from Florida 
that when the time comes I shall certainly not interpose an 
objection to his haying consideration of the bill he hes indi- 
cated; but if Senators will look at our Calendar they will see 
that we have now three or four unanimous-consent agreements 
to consider separate measures at specific hours in futuro. It 
tends to confuse the business of the Senate; and while I shall 
not object in this case I give notice that I shall object hereaf- 


T. 

Mr.GALLINGER. I beg leave to suggest to the Senator from 
Florida that, at the request of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
VEST], Wednesday, after the routine morning business, has been 
set aside for the consideration of the bill providing additional 
accommodations for the Government Printing Office, a very im- 
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rtant matter, which ought to be acted upon promptly. Noth- | I do not know what the gentleman has to report, whether it will 


3 be permitted to displace that consent. 

. CALL. Lask unanimous consent, in the absence of the 

Senator from Mississippi [Mr GEORGE], that the bill I have in- 

She may come up on Thursday morning after the morning 
iness. 

Mr. FRYE. I wish, while the Senator from Florida is on the 
floor, to ask him a question. 

Mr. CALL. I shall answer it with pleasare. 

Mr. FRYE. The Senator, about a week ago, when I read a 
letter touching an attempt of an election officer in Florida to 
prevent the voting of 276 men, the next day read a telegram 
from A. H. Dalembert, declaring it to be an anonymous letter, 
a fraud, a falsehood, and all that sort of thing. I wish to ask 
the Senator whether he has not since received another telegram 
in relation to that matter? 

Mr. CALL. I have not. 

Mr. FRYE. The gentleman whose letter I then read now 
writes me: 

Iwas m. 
to il n de ee, ate and PASCA eee 
wired them the followin; 


“Statements e the letter read by Senator FRYE in Friday's 
RECORD are unq edly true and can be proved by twenty witnesses.” 


Did the Senator from Florida receive any such telegram? 

Mr. CALL. I did not, Mr. President. 

Mr. HIGGINS. In respect to the request of the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. CALL] I will state that I have been in communica- 
tion with parties who object to the passage ‘of that bill. I do 
not know what my course will be upon the bill when it comes 
up, but Iam not prepared to have it taken up now. Iam loth 
to interpose an objection, but I suggest to the Senator from 
Florida that he wait until next Thursday and make his proposal 
then rather than now, so long a time before the day he desires 
to have set aside for the purpose. 

Mr. CALL. Do J understand the Senator from Delaware to 
object to my request. 

r. HIGGINS. Isay thatI do not desire to object, but Isug- 
gest to the Senator to delay his application until next Thurs- 


day. 

Vr. CALL, Ishould be very glad, on account of the Senator 
from Mississippi, to have the time definitely fixed. He is not 
now in the Chamber. He has requested the Senator from Texas 
{Mr. Coke] to take charge of the bill, and in his absence I shall 
be glad to have it fixed for Thursday. 

Mr. HARRIS. [beg leave to suggest to the Senator from 
Florida that the Senator from Mississippi being in bad health, 
whenever he shall appear here and ask for the consideration of 
the bill at any hour of any day that it is possible in the conven- 
ient transaction of the business of the Senate, his appeal will 
not be ignored and he can get consent for a hearing; but the 
practice of going four, five, six, or eight anys ahead and by 
unanimous consent agreeing that a particular hour of a particu- 
lar day shall be devoted to the consideration of a single matter, 
is a dangerous, an inconvenient, and a bad practice. 

I promised the Senator from Florida when I was on the floora 
few moments ago that Ishould not object in this case, and I 
shall not; but I give notice that upon all future occasions when 
such propositions are made, looking to days and days ahead, I 
shall interpose an objection. . 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to make a statement for the con- 
sideration of the Senator from Florida, if I may be permitted. 

The bill to which the Senator from Florida refers has passed 
the House of Representatives; it is the report of a majority of 
the Judiciary Committee, and is a bill of such nature that the 
Senator may be quite sure that a majority of the Senate will see 
that it gets early and proper consideration. It is not one of 
those bills liable to fail, like some e private bills, be- 
bag 8 out by other things. So it is a mere question of 
afew days. 

There is a very eminent lawyer in Massachusetts, with whom 
I have been very well acquainted for thirty years, who has had 
a good deal of business for clients in Florida, who have large in- 
terests there. He is very zealously in favor of the bill. He 
came to see me and made the strongest statement in its favor 
that I have heard from any quarter. LIreceiveda telegram from 
him about an hour ago in which he says: 

Since I saw you I have been in Florida and have got more facts in regard 
to the Florida court bill. I shall be in Washington in a few days, or some- 
thing like that, and will see yon again. 

When I got that telegram, supposing that the elections repeal 
Gill would take otona and to-morrow, I went to the Senator 
from Delaware f r. GRAY], who is considering the question 
whether he shall oppose the court bill or not, but who, I suppose, 
would incline against it, and appointed a meeting of that gentle- 
man with him. Ishould like to have that meeting take place. 


change my mind or the mind of the Senator from Delaware, but 
Ishould like to have that meeting take place before the bill 
comes up, if it can beconveniently done. I presume that gentle- 
man will be here on Tuesday or Wednesday. Isuggest to the 
Senator, therefore, in the interest of the bill, not to press for a 
disposition of itat this time, because it is one of those bills 
which, of course, willbe taken up very soon. The Senate will 
not disregard the wishes of the Senators from Florida to have the 
bill come up very soon. 

Mr. CALL. I accept the suggestion of the Senator from 
Massachusetts, and withdraw the request. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. HARRIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After seventeen minutes 
spent in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 
o'clock and 10 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to- 
morrow, Tuesday, February 6, 1894, at 12 o’clock, m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate February 5, 1894. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 

John R. Walker, of Missouri, to be attorney of the United 
States for the westerndistrict of Missouri, vice George A. Neal, 
whose term expired January 27, 1894. 

UNITED STATES MARSHAL. 

Joseph O. Shelby, of Missouri, to be marshal of the United 
States for the western district of Missouri, vice John P. Tracey, 
whose term expired February 4, 1894. 

COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 

Augustus Zehring, of Ohio, to be collector of custums for the 
district of Cuyahoga, in the State of Ohio, to succeed Marcus B. 
Gary, resigned. j 

RECEIVERS OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 

James P. Ascarate, of Las Cruces, N. Mex., to be receiver of 
public moneys at Las Cruces, N. Mex., vice Quinby Vance, re- 
signed. 

Moses R. DeGroff, of Pineville, Mo., to be receiver of public 
moneys at Springfield, Mo., vice Horace R, Williams, term ex- 

ired. 
8 Simpson S. Reynolds, of Grainfield, Kans., to be receiver of 
public moneys at Wa Keeney, Kans., vice Hill P. Wilson, to be 
removed. 

Vincent L. Snelling, of Lakeview, Oregon, to be receiver of 
public moneys at eview, Oregon, vice Charles U. Snider, 
whose term of office expired January 24, 1894. 

REGISTERS OF LAND OFFICES. 

John D. Bryan, of Las Cruces, N. Mex., to be register of the land 
office at Las Cruces, N. Mex., vice Samuel P. McCrea, whose term 
of office expired February 3, 1894. 

Edward B. Evans, of Des Moines, Iowa, to be register of the 
land office at Des Moines, Iowa, vice Nicholas R. Kuntz, to be 
removed. 

Robert M. Veatch, of Cottage Grove, Oregon, to be register 
of the land office at Roseburg, Oregon, vice John H. Shupe, to 
be removed. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 


Artillery arm. 

First Lieut. Luigi Lomia, Fifth Artillery, to be captain, Feb- 
ruary 3, 1894, vice Zalinski, Fifth Artillery, retired from active 
service. 

Second Lieut. John D. Miley, Fifth Artillery, to be first lieu- 
tenant, February 3, 1894, vice Lomia, Fifth Artillery, promoted. 
Infantry arm. 

First Lieut. Carver Howland, Fourth Infantry, to be captain, 
February 3, 1894, vice Quinn, Fourth Infantry, retired from ac- 
tive service. 

Second Lieut. Stephen M. Hackney, Sixteenth Infantry, to be 
first lieutenant, February 3, 1894, vice Howland, Fourth Infan- 
try, promoted. 

POST MASTERS. 


Mary M. Force, to be postmaster at Selma, in the county of 
Dallas and State of Alabama, in the place of Mary M. Force, 
whose commission expires February 27, 1894. 

D. Shepard Shine, to be postmaster at Orlando, in the county 
of Orange and State of Florida, in the place of Ingram Fletcher, 
resigned. 

illiam T. Gougar, to be pos master ct Kankakee, in the 
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county of Kankakee and State of Illinois, in the place of Jay L. 
Hamlin, whose commission expired January 7, 1894. 

Thomas D. Karnes, to be postmaster at Fairbury, in the 

county of Livingston and State of Illinois, in the place of Ben- 
E. Robinson, resigned. 

Jeremiah Foley, to be postmaster at Kendallville, in the county 
of Noble and State of Indiana, in the place of James R. Bunyan, 
whose commission expired December 21, 1893. 

George W. Ingerman, to be postmaster at Noblesville, in the 
county of Hamilton and State of Indiana, in the place of Nathan- 
iel T. Royer, whose commission expired January 8, 1894. 

Willis G. Neff to be postmaster at Greencastle, in the county 
of Putnam and State of Indiana, in the place of James McD. 
Hays, whose commission expired January 8, 1894. 

ohn J. Curran, to be postmaster at Burlington, in the county 
of Des Moines and State of Iowa, in the place of James N. Mar- 
tin, whose commission expired January 20, 1894. 

Walter Elder, to be postmaster at Clarion, in the county of 
Wright and State of Iowa, in the place of James C. Harwood, 
whose commission expired January 8, 1894. 

C. W. Ravlin, to be postmaster at Laporte City, in the county 
of Black Hawk and State of Iowa, in the place of John Mc- 
Quilkin, whose commission expired January 8, 1894. 

Theodore P. Worsley, to be postmaster at Nevada, in the 
county of Storey and State of Iowa, lin the place of Frank D. 
Thompson, whose commission expired January 8, 1894. 

John Lewis, to be postmaster at Franklin, in the county of 
Saint Mary and State of Louisiana, in the place of Junietta M. 
Bonney, resigned. 

Levi W. Wood, to be postmaster at West Gardner, in the 
county of Worcester and State of Massachusetts, in the place of 
Edward F. Potter, whose commission expired January 16, 1894. 

William S. Askren, to be postmaster at Bolivar, in the county 
of Polk and State of Missouri, in the place of Benjamin F. 
Leonard, whose commission expired January 28, 1894. 

Joseph B. Kimenour, to be postmaster at Belvidere, in the 
county of Warren and State of New N in the place of Elias 
M. Fleming, whose commission expired January 20, 1894. 

Andrew J. Johnson, - to be postmaster at Larimore, in the 
county of Grand Forks and State of North Dakota, in the place 
of A. P. Rounseville, whose commission expired January 9, 1894. 

George W. Perry, to be po master at Greenville, in the county 
of Darke and State of Ohio, in the place of Isaac G. Heller, 
whose commission expired December 20, 1893. 

Frank S. Harding. to be postmaster at McMinnville, in the 
county of Yamhill and State of Oregon, in the place of Jacob C. 
Cooper, whose commission expired December 20, 1893. 

John M. Purdy, to be postmaster at Doylestown, in the wee J 
of Bucks and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of James W. 
Bartlett, whose commission expired January 21, 1894. 

John H. Donnelly, to be master at Vergennes, in the 
county of Addison and State of Vermont, in the tp of John N. 
Norton, whose commission expired December 20, 1893. 

Adrian W, Wisner, to be postmaster at Olympia, in the county 
of Thurston and State of Washington, in the place of Val A. 
Milroy, whose commission expired December 20, 1893. 

James Conklin, to be postmaster at Madison, in the county of 
Dane and State of Wisconsin, in the A dor of George E. Bryant, 
whose commission expired January 27, 1894. 

Thomas Jenkins, jr., to be postmaster at Platteville, in the 
county of Grant and State of Wisconsin, in the place of Martin 
P. Rindlamb, whose commission expired January 16, 1894. 


WITHDRAWAL. 
Executive nomination withdrawn from the Senate February 5, 1894. 


William H. Thompson, whose nomination was sent to the Sen- 
ate on the 30th of January, 1894, to be postmaster at Blue Rap- 
ids, Marshall County, in the State of š Š 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate February 1, 1894. 
SURVEYOR-GENERAL. 


William P. Watson, of Seattle, Wash., to be surveyor-general 
of Washington. 


RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 


John Y. Terry, of Seattle, Wash., to be receiver of public 
moneys at Seattle, Wash. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 


Charles Allen Jones, of Nevada, to be attorney of the United 
States for the district of Nevada. 
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REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE. 


Raymond Miller, of Sheridan Lake, Colo., to be register of the 
land office at Pueblo, Colo. : : 


Charles S. Ashley, to be postmaster at New Bedford, in the 
county of Bristol and State of Massichusetts. 

Daniel D. Sullivan, to be postmaster at Fall River, in the 
county of Bristol and State of Massachusetts. 

Cornelius Sullivan, tobe 5 at Riverside, in the county 
of Cook and State of Illinois. 

William H. Minor, to be postmaster at Streator, in the county 
of Lasalle and State of Illinois. 

Patrick Stuart, to be postmaster at Lasalle, in the county of 
Hari PO Teas 95 8885 E in th 

V .O! to master at Evanston, e coun 

of Cook and State of Tilinols. “i 

J. W. Hinchon, to be postmaster at Algona, in the county of 
Kossuth and State of Iowa. ; 

F. A. Brown, to be postmaster at Storm Lake, in the county of 
Buena Vista and State of Iowa. 

Joseph Wright, to be postmaster at Rock Falls, in the county 
of Whiteside and State of Illinois. 

Richard Lane, to be postmaster at Dodgeville, in the county of 
Towa and State of Wisconsin. 

Theodore Knapstein, to be postmaster at New London, in the 
pas! of Waupaca and State of Wisconsin. 

J. W. Randolph, to be postmaster at Esther ville, in the county 
of Emmet and State of Iowa. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate February 5, 1894. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 


John J. King, of Alabama, to be collector of customs for the 
district of Mobile, in the State of Alabama. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS. 
Julius A. Taylor, of Tennessee, to be attorney of the United 
States for the western district of Tennessee. 
Robert U. Culberson, of Texas, to be attorney of the United 
States for the western district of Texas. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
MONDAY, February 5, 1894. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a.m. Prayer by the Hon. WIL- 
LIAM EVERETT. 
5 of Saturday's proceedings was read and ap- 
prov 
FORT MIFFLIN, PA. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the act- 
ing Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a communication 
from the Attorney-General relative to the expenses of the chief 
clerk in the Department of Justice in the matter of the sale of 
certain lands near Fort Mifflin, Pa.; which was referred to the 
Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 


UNITED STATES TREASURY NOTES. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Secre- 
tary ofthe 5 t s transmitting acommunication from the late 
Treasurer of the United States, ges bens the facts concerning a 
sealed package of United States Treasury notes received b the 
redemption division for redemption, and asking that a bill be 
epee for his relief; which was referred to the Committee on 

laims, and ordered to be printed. 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE AT NORFOLK NAVY-YARD., 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Acting 
Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting an estimate of appropria- 
tions submitted by the Secretary of the Navy for a fireproof 
storehouse at the 5 Norfolk, Va.; which was referred 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


MILITIA FORCE, 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Sec- 
retary of War, submitting an abstract of the militia force of the 
United States for the year 1893; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Militia, and ordered to be printed. 


AWARD TO EXHIBITORS AT COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House Senate joint resolution 
(S. R. 58) to provide suitable cases for medals awarded exhib- 
itors at the World's Columbian Exposition; which was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 
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NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 

Mr. MœGANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
Serene consideration of the resolution which I send to the 

esk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from IIlinois asks unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of a resolution; which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk proceeded to read, as follows: 


Whereas all persons employed in private establishments or upon public 
works, when not held in actual slavery, have always had the right to sever 


their connection with such service 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Mr. S r, I will say just here that I 
do not think there are a sufficient number of members present 
in the House to consider a resolution of that importance, and I 
will object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 


PROTEST OF MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE AGAINST CERTAIN 
SCHEDULES IN TARIFF BILL. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
3 considerasion of the resolution which I send to the 

erk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

8 dr der n ochotulen ta tne Wilson tarit Dill as destrusdive and fatal 10 
industries of Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, we have but a 
limited time, and I shall object to anything but the regular 
order. 

MILITARY PRISON AT FORT LEAVENWORTH, KANS, 


Mr. OUTHWAITE. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the Committee 
on Military Affairs be discharged from the further consideration 
of Executive Document 88, relative to the military prison at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans., which was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs and which should have been referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

The SPEAKER. at is in order after the reading of the 
Journal. The Clerk will report the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

of A 
22 — 
the military prison at Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 

The SPEAKER. This was erroneously referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. That committee will be discharged, 
and it will be referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Mr. Speaker. I ask unanimous consent 
to dispense with the call of committees for reports, and that 
gentlemen having such reports may present them at the Clerk's 
desk. 

There was no objection. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


The following reports were handed in at the Clerk’s desk, re- 
ferred to their appropriate Calendars, and otherwise disposed of 
as indicated below: 


DIVISION OF KENTUCKY INTO TWO JUDICIAL DISTRICTS. 

Mr. GOODNIGHT, from the Committee on the J . re- 

rted back, in the nature of a substitute for H. R. 6, the bill (H. 
R 5598) to divide Kentucky into two judicial districts, and to fix 
the times and places of holding courts therein; which was read a 
first and second time, referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, and, with the accompanying re- 
port, ordered to be printed. 

House bill 6 was laid on the table. 

ADVERSE REPORT. 

Mr. GEISSENHAINER, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
reported back adversely the bill (H. R. 166) to provide a more 
perfect organization for the United States Naval Observatory, 
and for other purposes; which was laid on the table, and the ac- 
companying report ordered to be printed. 


BANKRUPTCY. 


Mr. WOLVERTON, from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
submitted the views of the minority on the bill (H. R. 4609) to 
establish a uniform system of bankruptcy; which were referred 
to the House Calendar, and ordered to be printed. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. PEARSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ted that they had examined and found truly enrolled the bill 
aa R. 4259) for the relief of certain settlers upon the Iowa Res- 
ervation, Oklahoma Territory; when the Speaker signed the 
same. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 
To Mr. WHITING, for ten days, on account of important busi- 


ness. 
To Mr. PIGOTT, for a few days, on account of sickness in his 
y. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


ae SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title of the special 
order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Miscellaneous Document No. 75, expressive of the sense of the House of 
Representatives relative to Hawaiian affairs. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I rise toa 
question of privilege, and in doing so I ask to make a statement 
in reference tothe RECORD. Beforethe beginning of the debate 
on the tariff discussion—— 

Mr. BURROWS. Will not the gentleman from Tennessee 
have the kindness to forego the presentation of this matter now, 
as the time for debate upon this matter is limited, and so man 
gentlemen desire to speak? The matter to which he alludes will 
take some little time. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I have no desire to call it 
up at this time, except this, on Friday, I think, the spirit if not 
the letter of the rule has been violated in a publication in the 
RECORD. It was repeated in the proceedings of Saturday, pub- 
lished on Sunday, and in all probability more violations ap- 
pear in the RECORD. I desire to call it up this morning in order 
that attention may be directed to it. It is simply the publication 
in the RECORD of matter which ought not to be published in the 
RECORD. I will not offer to bring it up now in deference to the 
suggestion of the gentleman on the other side. 

_ Mr. BURROWS. Let it be called up and considered as pend- 
ing. 
HAWAII. 

Mr. BURROWS. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. JOHN- 
SON] desires to occupy more than an hour. Lask unanimous con- 
sent that he may be permitted to address the House for an hour 
und fifteen minutes, to be charged to our side. A 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. If I may be permitted,d yield two 
cates and a half of my time to the gentleman from Massa- 

usetts. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
MoRsE] is recognized for two minutes and a half. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, in that brief time there is one re- 
mark which I did not have time to make when my time expired 
and which I desire to add to my speech of Saturday evening. 
For the last twenty-five years, since the days of reconstruction 
began, after the close of the war the shibboleth“ in the South, 
the political war cry that has downed all opposition, that has 
downed the Republicans, the Populists, and all other parties, 
and that has made the South invariably come up of late years 
with a solid Democratic delegation in Congress, has been the 
cry “a white man's government.” 

N ow let us hear no more about a white man's government. On 
the one side of this controversy is a đissolute colored female. 
She has none, utterly none, of the glamour which attaches to roy- 
alty and to persons of noble birth. Her father was a colored 
barber. On the otherside, contending for the right to rule these 
islands, are not only white men and women, but nearly or quite 
all the virtuous and intelligent white poops of the islands. And 
yet, strange to tell, at the command of their master, Grover 
Cleveland, his supportersin the House and in the Senate, staunch 
Southern Democrats, the loudest shouters for a white man’s 
government,” disregard all of their ancient traditions about 
white supremacy and the white man’s government. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I call the gentleman to order, and de- 
mand that his words be taken down; those in which insulting 
and impudent language is addressed to members of this side of 
the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the language of the 
gentleman complained of. 

; ate Clerk (reading from Mr. MORSE’S manuscript) read as 
ollows: 

On the other side are not only white men and women, but nearly or quite 
all of the virtuous and intelligent white people of the islands. yet 
strange to tell at the command of their master, the great Grover Cleveland, 
the cuckoos in the House and in the Senate, staunch Southern Democrats 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. The to which I except is that 
which speaks of members of the House and the President 

Mr. B WS. It is for the Chair to pass on the language. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I simply wanted the Chair to know the 


part to which I called attention as out of order. 


Mr. COGSWELL. When exception is taken to words spoken 
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in debate the rules prescribe that the words be taken down, as 
has been done in this case; they do not prescribe that the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. OUTHWAITE] shall comment on the lan- 
guage before it has been ruled upon by the Chair. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
COGSWELL] will permit me to say that I was not commenting on 
the language. I was merely a attention to the words to 
which I objected. I did not propose to comment on the lan- 


guage. 

Mr. MORSE. In reading my manuscript I left out the word 
“cuckoos,” which has been read by the Clerk. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think the language par- 
liamentary. 

Mr. BURROWS. I move that the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. MORSE] be permitted to explain. 

The motion of Mr. BURROWS was agreed to. 

Mr. MORSE. I will say that in reading the manuscript I left 
out the word “‘cuckoos.” Ido not know whether that will make 
any difference in the ruling of the Chair. I omitted that word 
in the reading, because I did not wish to give any unnecessary 
offense. Will that make any difference in the ruling? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think that any gentle- 
man on the floor of the House has the right to speak of members 
of the House and Senate as e by ‘their master,” 
the President. He does not thinkthatlan guage parliamentary. 

Mr. MORSE. Well, I will recall so much as is unparlia- 
men I bow with entire respect to the ruling of the Chair. 
I withdraw the words, at the command of their master,” to 
which the Speaker objects. A 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. How will the language read 
now? 

Mr. MORSE. It reads now—— 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I do not think this is a matter 
for the gentleman to state. Let the Clerk read it. 

Mr. MORSE. Then the Clerk will have to have my manu- 
script. 

The SPEAKER. The House accorded the gentleman from 
Massachusetts the right to explain. 

Mr. BURROWS. Iunderstand that the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts withdraws the words which the Speaker regarded as 
unparliamentary. Do I understand that the gentleman does so? 
[addressing Mr. MorsE.] 

Mr. MORSE. I do, sir. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. MORSE] has expired. The gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. JoHNSON] has the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, the second of the 
two resolutions reported to this House by the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs in connection with this Hawaiian matter (which 
resolutions are now before this body for discussion and consid- 
eration) reassertsthe Monroe doctrine and the traditional Ameri- 
can policy against the intervention of European powers in Ameri- 
can waters. With respect to this policy there is, limagine, sub- 
stantial agreement among men of all shades of political opinion 
in this country. The resolution also declares that it is inexpedi- 
ent for the United States either to annex the Sandwich Islands 
or to establish a protectorate over them. Upon this sae Fesh 
there is ample room for a wide and honest difference of opinion. 
Some of the greatest statesmen and wisest diplomats that the 
country has ever produced have favored the annexation of Hawaii. 

The last Republican President took this view of the matter, 
and sent to the Senate a treaty of annexation which, however, 
was somewhat tentative in its terms. The present Executive on 
coming into power, took the opposite view of the question, and 
withdrew this treaty from the consideration of the Senate. The 
subject is now largely a matter of ancient history. I was not 
surprised the other day, however, to hear the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs [Mr. MCCREARY 
of Kentucky] in the course of his speech in this body argue the 

uestion of annexation at considerable length, and I observe 
that all the gentlemen on the Democratic side of the Chamber 
who have spoken on the pending resolutions have sought, like 
the member named, to distract the attention of the House and the 
country from the burning question of the hour, which is the con- 
duct of Mr. Cleveland in Hawaiian affairs, by discussing the 
subject of annexation and by attempting to fasten odium upon a 
United States minister who represented the Republic at Hono- 
lulu nearly a year ago. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not to be diverted from debating the real, 
the genuine matter at issue by any such side-bar efforts as these. 
The question before this House and before the country which 
will not“ down“ at the bidding of any gentleman is this, Has or 
hasnotthe present Administration conducted itself wron yin 
its relations with the Sandwich Islands? But, Mr. Speaker, the 
feature in this resolution to which I particularly desire to at- 
tract the attention of the House is the following language, which 


I will read and which I respectfully submit is somewhat re- 
markable in its phraseology: 


Resolved, That we heartily approve of the principle announced by the 


President of the United States, that interference with the domestic affairs 
of an independent nation is contrary to the spirit of American institu- 
tions; and itis further the sense of this House * è that the people of 
that psi) Bog oa have ahsolute freedom and independence in pursuing 
their own line of policy. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the most exquisite piece of satire that I 
ever saw in my life. It certainly compares favorably with the 
best things that Junius or Swifteverpenned. Asa specimen of 
ridicule, it is well calculated to excite the envy of a Voltaire. 
For bitter and cutting sarcasm there isno documentextant that 
equals it, unless it be the reply of President Dole to the inso- 
lent demand of the American minister for the capitulation of 
the Provisional Government. The adroitness with which the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs have, through the mediuin of this 
language, inserted the knife under the Executive ribs, and smil- 
ingly twisted it, will, I imagine, neither be lost upon the House 
nor upon thecountry. I say ‘‘smilingly twisted it,” for there is 
not a member on this floor who does not ce that the committee 
could not possibly have been in a serious mood when it formu- 
lated and reported this happily worded resolution. It not only 
damns the Executive with faint praise, but it even reproaches 
him with great subtlety for his hypocrisy in this Hawaiian mat- 
ter, for while it ostentatiously approves of the principle which he 
announced, it cautiously abstains from approving the acts which 
he committed against the friendly Provisional Government of the 
Sandwich Islands. 

There is no one, sir, so dull but that he can readily parceive 
that in the reprobation of interference in the domestic affairs of 
an independent nation contained in this resolution a direct blow 
is aimed at Mr. Cleveland for his unwarrantable effort to over- 
throw the Provisional Government and establish a discredited 
and dishonored monarchy in its place. 

Mr. Speaker, I imagine that the Chief Executive will be per- 
fectly delighted when he comes to examine into the ingenious 
phraseology in which this resolution is couched. I have no doubt 
that his heart will be filled with pride and with gratitude to- 
ward the Committee on Foreign Affairs for this ringing, defi- 
ant, and unequivocal vindication of his Hawaiian policy. 

I am not able to say, sir, who is the author of this peculiar res- 
olution. It may ba that it emanated from the serene smiling 
and self-satisfied gentleman who is chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. Ido not assert this to be true. I only 
state it of course as a matter of remote conjecture; but, whoever 
wrote it, it can safely be affirmed of him that he is a born dip- 
lomat. He is evidently a gentleman, sir, who understood well 
how to use the English language, and who has not hesitated to 
make the most of his oppor many when the Provisional Govern- 
ment gives Minister Willis his passports in return for the diplo- 
macy which he has recently been practicing with a sledge ham- 
mer in the Sandwich Islands, passports which he hascertainly 
earned and richly deserves, I shall take the liberty of submitting 
to the Executive, Republican though I be, the name of the au- 
thor of this resolution as a person in all respacts well qualified to 
succeed him in that delicate and important trust. 

Whether the person from whom this resolution proceeded was a 
howling free silverite, who had been waiting to get even with 
the President for his interference in the legislation of the special 
session.or whether it camefrom some Democrat whofelt that he 
had not been sufficiently remembered in the distribution of the 
loaves and fishes which have been doled out with regularity 
from the White House immediately after the casting of votes 
in Congress upon important public measures, [ know not, neither 
do I care. It is sufficient, sir, for me to know that the author 
has done his work well, and that henceforth he can rest serenely 
prona and happy in the consciousness that at least the honors 

atween the Executive and himself are pretty evenly divided. 
{Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. Speaker, it is hardly 3 for me to say to this House 
that I am not a prophet. There is but one prophet upon this 
floor, and that is the distinguished gentleman from New York 
Mr. CocKRAN], who took two hours at a midnight session of 
the Democratic national convention at Chicago in 1892 to pre- 
dict that if Grover Cleveland was nominated he would not be 
elected President of the United States at the ensuing general 
election. 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky, Mr. Speaker, my attention 
has just been called to something the gentleman said with re- 
gard to the authorship of the resolutions, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I certainly made some remarks 
upon that subject. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Will the gentleman state to 
whom he refers? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I distinctly stated to the House 
that I did not know who was the author, and I proceeded to treat 
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the authorship as a matter of conjecture; but I hesitated not to 
inform the House that I thought the gentleman who wrote the 
resolution was a man who understood the English language very 
815 and who had made the most of his opportunity in the use 
of it. 

Mr. McCreary of Kentucky again arose. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana, The gentleman will please re- 
member that my time is running and is limited. 

Mr. REED. [ do not think the gentleman’s time need be lim- 
ited. We have plenty of time. 

Mr. MCR Y of Kentucky. I do not know, Mr. Speaker, 
just in what line the gentleman is arguing, but—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Well. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman has not done me the courtesy to listen to my remarks 
he must not blame me if I deny him the courtesy of occupying 
a portion of my limited time. Resuming my remarks at the 

t where I was interrupted, Mr. Speaker, I will state, for the 
enefit of the members of this House who may not be very well 
acquainted with my genealogy, that I am not even the son of a 
1 I make no pretense to prophetic wisdom. Indeed, sir, 

lay no claim to wisdom of any character whatsoever. But I 
nevertheless think that I know something of the temperament 
and characteristics of my countrymen, and I believe I hazard 
nothing in predicting here and now that when the jntense feel- 
ing of shame and ind tion which this Hawaiian policy of the 
President has awakened in all sections of the country and 
among men of all shades of political opinion has subsided the 
American sense of humor can confidently be relied upon to assert 
itself in the premises. 

When the newspapers have written this policy up, or rather 
down; when Puck and The Judge and all the other funny pa- 
pers have exhausted themselves upon it; when the politicians 
and the statesmen have talked about it to their hearts’ content 
and the people have wornit threadbare in the corridors of the 
metropolitan hotels and in the cross-road stores in the rural dis- 
tricts, some American Gilbert and Sullivan, with a genius for 
music and a well-developed sense of the ludicrous will certainly 
arise and embalm this whole miserable fiasco in opera bouffe. 
N and applause.] And why not, Mr. Speaker? The 

heme is surely a very inviting one, and I submit to the House, 
and particularly to the Democratic side of the House, that there 
is no sphere within the entire range of human attainments in 
which the subject can be treated with such intense propriety as 
inside the m of comic opera. 

Why not, sir? I ask again. Mr. Speaker, we have had the 
charming little operas of Billee Taylor and Pinafore, we have 
been amused and entertained by the music of Olivette and the 
Mascotte, and our ears have been ravished by the delightful 
strains and the sparkling humor of Iolanthe and the Mikado. 
Each of these compositions has in its turn held a high place in 
the popar favor, but all of them have now become stale and 
unprofitable. Why not pander, then, to the public taste for 
novelty by superseding all of these old favorites with a brand new 
and strikingly original composition to be known and designated 
by the somewhat euphonious title of Liliuokalani? [Laughter 
and applause.] I am satisfied, sir, that an opera like this will 
prove to be a howling and tremendous success. I think we will 

soon be able to say of it, as was said of one of the thrusts that Ham- 
let gave to Laertes, in their bout at swords, that it “is a hit, a 

alpable hit.” [Laughter.] I doubt not that it will shed imper- 

hable renown upon its composers, turn out to be a profitable in- 
vestment for its managers, and prove an inexhaustible source of 
hilarious entertainment tothe great playgoing and mirth-lovin 
American public. It will be one of those operas too, sir, whic 
will admit of frequent repetition. It can doubtless be run with 
success for a great number of consecutive nights, and the stereo- 
typed sign, ‘standing room only,” will unquestionably be hung 
outon the nights of the performance long before the time arrives 
for the ringing up of the curtain. 

Our handsome society beaux, with their hair divided on party 
lines and their faultless bodies arrayed in swallow-tail coats, 
and our sweet society belles, in décolleté dresses, God bless 
them! will crowd into the proscenium boxes to witness the per- 
formance. Lovely American women, with enormously ampli- 
fied head gear, will condescend to sit in the front rows of the 
auditorium and give themselves completely over to the enjoyment 
of the play in unselfish disregard of the fact that that portion of 
the audience seated in their immediate rear is wholly unable to 
obtain even a momentary glimpse of the stage. [Laughter.] 
Noble American men, with the stale odor of cigarettes on their 
clothing and the faintest possible suspicion of cloyes on their 
breath, will rise promptly at the end of each act and glide noise- 
lessly down the aisles so as not to disturb the rest of the audi- 
ence, and disappear in the cold night air ‘‘ to seea man” in con- 
formity with the time-honored American custom in such cases 
made and provided. [Laughter.] And the demigods of the 
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gallery, those irrepressible and discriminating critics of the 
play, will crowd into their airy perches at 15 cents per capita, 
and applaud the performance, just as the people in these galler- 
ies applauded the performance of the modest and unassuming 
statesman from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN] one evening during the 
course of the tariff debate, after his nocturnal appearance had 
been advertised from the chair just at the close of the afternoon 
session of the House in response to an exceedingly parliamen- 
bey inquiry made by my friend from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] 
and made, too, I have no doubt, against the expressed wishes and 
over the angry protests of the breezy statesman from the great 
Northwest. ughter and applause.] 

When the curtain rises upon the first act of this new opera nf 
ours, Mr. Speaker, [have no doubt that it will disclose a scene in 
the far-away Sandwich Isles. It will probably be a representa- 
tion of the dusky queen seatedin semibarbaric splendor upon her 
throne, her head decorated with huge ostrich feathersand her 
nose and ears adorned with great brass rings in the act of pro- 
mulgating a new constitution for the enlargement of the liberty 
of her subjects and the promotion of Christianity and civilization 
throughout her realms. [Laughter.] I fear that owing to the 
limited area of the stages of our opera houses, especially in the 
rural districts, it will impossible to give an accurate repre- 
tation of the landing of that enormous army of marines Which 
shot the life out of the royal dynasty of Hawaii on that eventful 
January day, but it is believed that, with a proper amount of 
red light and aliberal supply of Chinese firecrackers, it may be 
possible to give some adequate N of that terrible scene 
of bloodshed and slaughter which ushered the Provisional Gov- 
ernment into existence. [Great laughter.] 

Gentlemen on this floor, Mr. Speaker, who are habitués of the 
theaters and the opera houses of this city, but who condescend 
incidentally and at odd hours to figure as Representatives in this 
Chamber [laughter] will bear me out in the statement that all 
opera is divided mainly into solos and choruses. At particular 
stages of the performance certain actors who possess both the 
courage and the voice must advance unattended to the footlights 
and there, without any assistance from the rest of the company, 
warble their lays alone. Now, how would it do, Mr. Speaker, to 
have in this comic opera of ours a character, to be des gnated as 
‘*My Commissioner,” come forward to the footlights, arrayed in 
a wide sombrero hat, and bearing a great white sheet of parch- 
ment under his arm, embellished with an enormous red seal, and 
wound about with half a dozen bolts of red tape,and warble ina 
jubilant strain, and through the medium of a strong tenor voice 
a solo commencing, “I am the Lord High Paramount.“ [Great 
laughter.] Mr. Speaker, if it be necessary, in order to round 
out to ifs perfect proportions this little opera that we should 
have something in the spectacular line, the praiseworthy inci- 
dent of the hauling down of the American flag will amply answer 
our purpose. There have been times, Mr. Speaker, in the his- 
tory of this Republic when the hauling down of this flag was 
attended with some little degree of danger and expense, and 
the general concensus of opinion among patriotic Americans has 
always been that it was rather a disreputable thing to do. 

I submit, however, that in the light of recent events the ex- 
periment can now be performed without any very great amount 
of personal hazard, and that, at least in cer high places, 
the act does not seem at present to be regarded as involving 
any very great degree of moral turpitude. By all means, sir, 
let us give the incident of the lowering of the country’s flag, 
an incident so flattering to the national vanity, a conspicuous 
place in this comic opera of ours. It will tend to ennoble our 
youth, to inculcate in them exalted sentiments of patriotism, 
and toinspire them with a high sense of the obligation which 
they owe to their country. It will certainly have a direct ten- 
dency to arouse the adult portion of the audience toa perfect 
frenzy of patriotic emotion and enthusiasm. 

Mr. 1 it might not be a bad idea, too, for the manager 
of the play to arrange for the display to the audience from some 
conspicuous place on the stage, in altero relievo letters, just 
as ths national ensign comes down, that memorable utterance 
ofa great Democratic official, which once so roused the patri- 
otic sentiment of the country, If anyone attempts to haul down 
the American flag shoot him on the spot.“ 

I think, sir, that at this stage of the performance an encore 
can confidently be expected from the now thoroughly delighted 
audience, and just imagine, if you can, Mr. Speaker, what a 
motley and incongruous crowd it will call tothe footlights. Be- 
hold, if you please, the impersonator of that sovereignty which 
8 at the White House over the destinies of 70,000,000 of 
ree and fh akg people, coming before the curtain to re- 
spond to this encore, leading by the hand the delineator of the 
dusky Queen of the Sandwich Islands, bowing right and left in 
grateful if not graceful acknowledgment of the applause, and 
followed by the other leading lights of the company, ircluding 
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the impersonator of the recent political convert from my own 
fair State, who seems to have descended from Republicanism and 
the bench to Democracy and a seat in the Cabinet just in time 
to contribute a strong flavor of popularity to the Hawaiian pol- 
icy of his distinguished chief. [Laughter and applause. | 
S 

any opera having for its theme the policy o Cle v 
Hawaiian affairs, which fails to 2 at least an incidental 
reference to this House, can not, in the very nature of things, 
be a complete success. 

Our musical composition ought, therefore, to contain a repre- 
sentation of that Damon and Pythian like friendship, that im- 

icit and generous confidence which has subsisted between the 

hief Executive and this body from the very inception of his 
Hawaiian policy down to the moment when, in an outburst of 
cau emotion, and doubtless from the sincere conviction that 
the House was amply able to attend to it without his aid, he im- 
pulsively dum the whole of the rubbish into the legislative 
tox There might also with propriety, Mr. S er, be a repre- 
sentation of this body engaged in debate on the Hawaiian ques- 
tion, in which representation there might be presented the spec- 
tacle of a bellicose gentleman 3 yociferating from 
behind a fierce white moustache for recognition upon a question 
of high privilege, only to be knocked into his seat in the sover- 
eign name of parliamentary law by another bellicose gentleman, 
standing on an elevated platform, and manipulating a trip ham- 
mer with the resolute air of a man determined at whatever d 
to 13 decorum, and to maintain the constitutional rights 
and prerogatives of this House. [Laughter and applause on the 


Republican side. 
Mr. S er, the closing scene in this opera, however much it 
may be lacking in other essential particulars, will at least com- 


mend itself to the audience on account of its strict fidelity to 
historic truth. It will, therefore, of necessity portray the sig- 
nal triumph of Mr. Cleveland's Hawaiian policy in the humiliat- 
ing and unconditional surrender of the Provisional Government. 
and the complete restoration to her throne of the mild-mannere 
Queen, whose heart hath ever been, and I doubt not will ever 
continue to be, the abiding place of all that is gentle and forgiv- 
ing in her sex. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, let us ring down the curtain on this 

ra of ours. Let us dismiss the audience and, ing from 

e arena of humor into the arenaof disputation, where the sub- 
ject in hand can be treated with that seriousness which its im- 

rtance demands, let us see if we can place the responsibility 

or this miserable Hawaiian policy where it rightly belongs. 

Sir, as the Representative in this Chamber of an intelligent 
and patriotic constituency, [charge that this Administration has 
sought to invest its official purposein the Hawaiian matter with 
secrecy and mystery: that it has attempted to cloak its official 
acts from the scrutiny of its countrymen; that it hasendeavored 
to deceive the people of the two countries most concerned, and 
has been prevented fromcarrying out this object in the one coun- 
oy only by the vigilance of the press and the people, and in the 
other by the admitted diplomatic superiority of the leader of the 
Provisional Government, who has all along held the scheming 
American minister in the hollow of his hand, and has forced him 
to drop to the low level of a pettifogging lawyer in his official cor- 
respondence, because he was unable either to deny or to justify 
the well-founded charges of diplomatic bad faith which were pre- 
ferred against him. 

I charge that this Administration, having been elected as the 
servant of the people, has in this matter sought to set itself up 
as their master; that it has shown itself of all of the 
arrogance of Louis XIV without having any of the virtues of 
that renowned monarch; that it has defied the press, treated the 

ple with contempt, and ignored the legislative branch of the 
Govsenmant which it was its duty to consult. 

I charge upon this Administration that without the consent 
and advice of the American Senate, and hence in plain violation 
of the spirit and letter of the Constitution, it sent a person 
whom it been pleased to style ‘‘ my commissioner,” but upon 
whom were conferred prn 5 those of an ambassa- 
dor, to agovernment whose head it saluted as! my great and good 
friend,” with instructions to frame against this Government an 
indictment which is false in fact, and which no amount of per- 
sistent and mendacious reiteration can ever make true. 

I charge upon this Administration that it sent its minis- 
ter to grovel at the feet of a bloodthirsty queen, a queen who, 
according to the statement of this very minister, surrounded 
herself in her retirement with the worst and most vicious ele- 
ment of her Empire for her advisers, and to tender to her its 
sympathetic regrets that she had been deposed from her throne 
by a class of her subjects who, according also to the testimony 
of this very minister, comprise the most intelligent, the most 
progressive, and the most enlightened of all the citizens of her 

m. 


* 


Icharge upon this Administration that it sent this minister 
to a friendly 8 de facto and existing government 
with words of amity upon his lips, but with secret instructions 
to immediately conspire for its overthrow and destruction, and 
that this minister did actually so conspire, thus doing the very 
thing whichit falsely charged had beendone against a Hawaiian 
Government by the representative of a preceding Administra- 
tion, and to put into the saddle a government which, if this min- 
ister is to be believed, would no sooner have been seated until it 
would have attempted to ride roughshod over the very consti- 
tution for the infraction of which it was originally hurled from 
power. 

I charge upon this Administration that it committed a wrong 
and a crime when it sent its ee to a friendly gov- 
ernment to insultingly demand that it surrender to a barbarous 
Queen—a demand, sir, the only effect of which was to call forth 
from President Dole an answer so firm, conclusive, and patriotic 
that it touched a responsive chord in the breast of every Amer- 
ican citizen, and evoked an applause which never died away 
until it had traversed the entire civilized globe. 

But, Mr. S er, [charge this Administration, in conclusion 
of this branch of the subject, with the commission of anactfar 
more reprehensible than any which I have yet named. Icharge 
it with having carelessly and negligently, if not wantonly, put 
in jeopardy the lives of men in whose veins coursed American 
blood. The Administration, sir, had ample opportunity to know 
something of the crafty, unscrupulous, and bloodthirsty nature 
of this Queen; it had plenty of time to observe her and to 
study her. It had seen her plotting and intriguing tooverthrow 
the constitution of 1887, which she had sworn to support. It 
had seen her yield in this endeavor only when she found that 

vsistence would call forth a storm which she would be power- 

ess to resist. It had seen her, when amnesty was insisted upon 
as the condition of her restoration, reject the condition and with 
all the fury of a savage beast demand the blood of her rebellious 
subjects. It had seen her day after day and night after night per- 
sist in this demand for the period of an entire month, resisting 
alike sopen that were made to her humanity and theadviceof her 
most valued counsellors. It had seen her whirl suddenly around 
when she found thatthe price of her persistence would be the loss 
of her throne, and immediately retract her demand—not because 
she had honestly and in good faith abandoned her purpose, but 
simply as a ruse, and that she might postpone the time for the 
accomplishment of her 05 until a more favorable opportu- 
nity for carrying it out should arrive. 

Mr. Speaker, nobody has ever accused this Administration of 
showing any sense or judgment in connection with this Hawaiian 
matter, but it ought to have known, and it doubtless did know, 
that this apparent change of heart on the part of the Queen was 
insincere, that her mind was the seat of malevolence and re- 
venge, and that her wordcould not be relied upon. It ought to 
have known that, once restored to her throneand with the mem- 
bers of the Provisional Government completely in her power, the 
American vessels would no sooner have steamed out of Honolulu 
Bay until she would have pounced upon her victims as a cor- 
morant pounces upon its helpless prey, and would have hurried 
them with fiendish impatience to the block, there to inflict upon 
thema punishmentas terrible as that administered by the Chinese 
executioner; as horrible as that inflicted by the bloody guillotine 
of the French Revolution. Mr. Speaker, an opportune time for 
the Administration to have called a halt in its Hawaiian pol was 
at the very moment this Queen first demanded blood. e bien 
ders 8 committed by it might then have been forgiven if 
not asd nrg the American popis: This was the fitting op- 

rtunity to take counsel of those whom it had all alon. PRAN 

ere was the place for it to inquire whether after all its views 
were not so extreme as to require further instructions,” in- 
structions from its own conscience, if it possessed a conscience 
in this matter, and, if not, then of Congress and the people of 
the United States. And yet, with full spp tea this Queen’s 
treacherous character, the Administration still persisted in en- 
deavoring to restore her to power and thus put these men of 
American birth at her mercy. 

Sir, I congratulate the President of the United States on the 
failure of his policy, a failure for which he was in no wise re- 
sponsible, and for which the American people will certainly ac- 
quit him of all blame; for I affirm here and now, and I weigh 
my words well when I say it, and speak without being carried 
away by the impetuousity of debate, that had he succeeded in his 

lan, and had this Queen, on being restored by him to her throne, 
en the lives of any of these men the patient American peo- 
ple would have arisen in their might and demanded his punish- 
ment under the Constitution and the laws, and the world, for the. 
first time in its history, would have witnessed the spectacle of 
an American President successfully impeached. Sir, it was for 
aggressions not wholly dissimilar to those which the President 
has committed at every step of his Hawaiian policy, that one 
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English monarch was brought to the block and another driven a 
trembling fugitive from the land over which he had previously 


reigned supreme. 
. Speaker, the first of the two resolutions reported by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs to the House is in the following 
language: 

Resolved, First, that it isthe sense of this House that the action of the 
United States minister in employing United States naval forces, and in ille- 

My at in overthrowing the constitutional Government of the Hawaiian 

ands inJanuary, 1893, and insetting up in its place a Provisional Govern- 
ment, not repub: inform and bY fae to the will of the majority 
of the ple, Was contrary to the tions of our Republic and the spirit 
of our Constitution, and should be and is condemned. 

Sir, the allegations contained in this resolution are not true. 
They have been contradicted by the great preponderance of the 
evidence. They have been denied by the press of the nation, 
including many leading papers of Democratic faith, and are not 
believed by the people. any members upon the Democratic 
side of this Chamber do not believe that the American minister 
instigated the overthrow of the Hawaiian Queen and aided in 
the establishment of the Provisional Government. When the 
special session of Congress was convened last summer, there were 
many of our friends on the other side of this House who made 
the air of Washington vocal with their declamations that they 
would never, never, never vote to repeal the purchasing clause 
of the Sherman act. They assigned as one reason for this 
resolution that with that clause wiped from the statute book, 

no legislation friendly to silver could ever be obtained while 
Mr. Cleveland was in the White House. But, Mr. Speaker, 
when the time arrived to vote upon the repeal of this pro- 
vision, a sudden change came o’er the spirit of their dreams, 
and these gentlemen cast their votes in the affirmative. I 
am watching now with some curiosity, sir, to see whether or 
not history is to repeat itself in this Hawaiian matter. Iam 
anxious to see whether in this affair, as in the other, there are 
to be some miraculous conversions—conversions as sudden and 
unexpected as thut of Saul of Tarsus. If so, it will simply be an- 
other striking exemplification of the overpowering personality 
of the inmate of the White House, and of the utter incapacity 
of the Democratic members of this body to resist his influence, 
even when their consciences tell them that he is wrong. 

Mr. Speaker, I firmly believe that these charges against Min- 
ister Stevens are false. They are wi largely panteons for 
their scopors upon the report of James H. Blount. That report 


is prejudiced and ex parte. Much of its evidence is given in re- 
sponse to the leading questions of an adroit lawyer, There was 
no opportunity for a cross-examination of the witnesses, and the 


men whom it assailed were given no chance to testify in their 
own defense. It is the presentation of a grand jury, and not the 
verdict of a petit jury, rendered after each side has been heard, 
in the evidence and by counsel, and after an impartial charge 
by an able judge. 

It has been contradicted by a great mass of witnesses, by 
Minister Stevens, by the member of the Provisional Government, 
by numberless residents of Hawaii, including teachers and mis- 
sionaries, by the officers of the American Navy, by tourists, and 
by a great preponderance of the evidence now being given be- 
fore the Senate committee of investigation, as this evidence 
leaks out tous. It has been urged by the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. McCreary] and the gentleman from Maryland Mr. 
RAYNER], as proof of Mr. Stevens’scomplicity in the Hawaiian 
revolution that the latter, in his letter of March 8, 1892, to Mr. 
Blaine,then Secretary of State, predicted thata revolution would 
some day break oit against the Queen, and these gentlemen have 
phe rom this letter in such a way as to leave the impression 

the therein asked permission to aid such revolution. Sir, 
it is not at all surprising thatthe American minister foresaw that 
a revolution was inevitable in Hawaii. Outbreaks had frequently 
occurred tbere before. Any one familiar with the forces at 
lay in the islands could easily have made the same prediction. 
his prediction proved no guilty participation on Mr. Stevens's 
part. But the very document the gentleman quotes in part to con- 
vict the American minister is, when the whole is quoted, strongly 
in his favor, for it shows that he was asking for instructions as to 
his right to restore the Queen in the eventof her dethronement, 
and not for instructions which would permit him to aid in her 
2 I quote the omitted parts of this letter, which are 
as follows: 


UNITED STATES LEGATION, Honolulu, March 8, 1892. 


Sin: In view of possible contingencies in these islands, L ask for the in- 
structions of the Department of State on the following, viz: 
If the Government here should be surprised and overturned by an orderly 
and ul revolutionary movement, largely of native Hawaiians and a 
or republican government organized and would the 
ited States ter and naval commander here be justified in respond- 
ing affirmatively to the call of the members of the removed Government to 
restore them to pome or replace them in on of the Government 
buildings? Or should the United States ter and naval commander con- 
fine themselves exclusively to the 


of American property, the 


otection of American citizens, and the prevention of anarchy? Shoulda 
revolutionary 2 ot the character fadieated e: there are 8 


9 a 
and the Government x 8 the cabinet offices an chives, 
would very soon be capt the latter building being situated about one- 
third of a mile from the 3 station. In such contingencies would it be 
justifiable to use the United States forces here to restore the Government 
bulldings tothe possession of the ae officials? Ordinarily in like cir- 
cumstances the rule seems to be to t the landing and movement of the 
United States force in foreign waters and dominion exclusively to the protec- 
tion of the United States legation. and of the lives and property of Ameri- 
can citizens. But as the relations of the United States to Hawaii are excep- 
tional, and in former years the United States officials here took somewhat 
exceptional action in circumstances of disorder, I desire to know how far 
the present minister and naval commander may deviate from established 
international rules and precedents in the contingencies indicated in the first 
part of this dispatch. 

But it is said, Mr. Speaker, that the American minister was 
in favor of the annexation of Hawaii to the United States, and 
that he addressed a letter to Mr. Blaine, our Secretary of State, 
November 20, 1892, upon this subject. This is undoubtedly true, 
Mr. Gregg, the American minister to Hawaii, entertained simi- 
lar views in 1854 and wrote a letter of a similar character to 
Mr. Marcy, at that time Secretary of State. 

But, sir, this falls far short of establishing the fact that Mr. 
Stevens aided in the revolution which put the Provisional Gov- 
ernment in power. You may search this letter of his in vain for 
any intimation that he desired annexation in any other way than 
by the free consent of the royal government then 5 gin 
the Sandwich Islands. Again, it is asserted that our minister 
promised the revolutionists that he would recognize them when 
they had succeeded and established their authority. 

Again, the evidence claimed to be criminative is really excul- 
patory initscharacter. Mark you theaccusation, Mr. Speaker; 
it is that there was promi recognition after the new 428 — 
ment should be established, not bfore it was established. The 
condition precedent to recognition required by the principles of 
international law was exacted by the American minister. He 
simply declared to the insurgents the law of nations. If, in 
pom of fact, he ever made this promise, it was simply as if he 

ad read to them from the pages of Vattel or Wheaton. It is 
also complained that the marines of the United States were 
landed at Hawaii, and this is the great complaint that is made and 
is also the evidence which is claimed to be the most conclusive 
that Mr. Stevens aided in thedethronementof the Queen. These 
troops, sir, were landed at the request of American citizens, 
It is said that the insurgents requested it, and that they made 
this request in writing and declared therein that they were in- 
capable of protecting themselves. But, sir, I care not if this be 
true. The reason they assigned is wholly immaterial. The vi- 
tal question is, what was the motive of the American minister 
in asking that the marines be sent ashore, and what was his pur- 
pose in landing them? 

He declares that he did this act solely for the protection of 
the lives and property of American citizens in Honolulu. His 
written request to the commander of the Boston that the ma- 
rines be landed stated that the landing was asked for this purpose, 
The order of Capt. Wiltse, of the Boston, for the embarkation of 
the troops, directed to Lieut. Swinburn, so declared. The troops 
were admonished before they left the ship to remain neutral 
when they reached the shore. They saluted the royal standard 
as they marched up the streets of the city. Part of them were 
leftat the American embassy, part at the American legation, and 
the remainder of them marched to the suburbs, where they failed 
to get quarters, and were then marched back to Arion Hall, where 
they remained concealed during the progress of the revolution, 
much more concealed than had been the case with other troops 
landed for the protection of American lives and property on the 
occasion of previous disturbances in the island. 

The evidence is conclusive, sir, that these United States ma- 
rines took no part whatever in the exciting events that trans- 
piredaroundthem. They were not present for any improper pur- 
pose. They were only there in conformity to the law of nations, 
which gave toour citizens and their property in Hawaii the right 
to protection in such turbulent times against any possible violence 
which might result from the internal dissensions of the country. 
When Damon, one of the persons in sympathy with the revolution, 
asked the lieutenant in command of the marines whether they 
would be used for the protection of the revolutionists, the answer, 
sir, was promptly returned by that officer, Wiltse’s orders are 
thatI remain passive.” I know it has been claimed, Mr. Speaker, 
that Commodore Skerrett, of the United States Navy, said that 
the marines were well located if it was the design to menace 
the royal government, but poorly stationed if it was the pur- 
pose to protect American property; but, sir, it is shown that 
Arion , where they were posted, was the only available 
place that could be secured for the troops, and besides, that 
point is quite centrally located with respect to the various Amer- 
ican properties to be defended. Mr. Stevens, Mr. Speaker, was 
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absent when the Hawaiian revolution commenced. When he 
returned to Honolulu he found that the Queen had prorogued the 
legislature and had attempted to promulgate the new constitu- 
tion; that the committee of publicsafety had been organized; that 
part of the Queen's cabinet had conspired with the insurgents, 
and thatthe revolution was in full blast. He has been blamed 
because he requested the landing of the troops before the hostil- 
ities had actually commenced, and after the Queen's government 
had assured him that it was able to protect American lives and 
property. Sir, reflect for a moment upon the delicacy and diffi- 
culty of the situation as it appeared to the eyes of our minister. 
He was to be the judge of the proper tine for the landing of the 
troops and of the ability of the Queen to defend the lives and 
Lai) se of our people. 
he had delayed action until fighting actually commenced, 
this very delay might have defeated the object he had in view, 
the defense of the rights of our countrymen. Had the Queen’s 
Government failed to keep its promise, as it doubtless would 
have done, since it was impotent to defeat the insurgents, much 
less to protect neutral life and property, the result would have 
been disastrous. Minister Stevens would have been held toa 
strict accountability by our Government, and had anything hap- 
pened to American interests by his failure to act with prompt- 
ness, he would have been recetled in shame and disgrace from 
his station. It is probably true, Mr. Speaker, as claimed by the 
entlemen on the other side of this debate, thatno other nation 
sides our own landed marines on this occasion; but it is also 
true, sir, that there were no troops of any other nation at Ha- 
waii, except Japanese, and that the interests of our Government 
there were immeasurably greater and more exposed than the in- 
terests of that nation, or, in fact, of any other nation on the 
globe. Another charge, sir,against Mr. Stevens is that certain 
ofthe insurgents waited upon him and asked that he defer landing 
the American troops—a force, by the way, of about 150 men— 
and that he replied that he would not consent to any delay but 
roposed to land at once. It will be observed, sir, that the Amer- 
c:n minister did not comply with the wishes of the revolutionists 
inthismatter. Mr.S er, does this tend toshow aconspiracy 
between Mr. Stevens and those insurgents? Iimaginenot. He 
seems to have ignored the request of the Queen not to kave the 
troops linded at all, and of the revolutionists to delay the land- 
ingforatime. This would seem to indicate that he was acting 
not in the interest of either of these parties, notto please either 
of them, but solely upon his own judgment and with an eye 
single to the protection of American interests, The quickness 
of the recognition is urged, sir, as being suspicious, but when it 
was made the insurgents had an armed force at their backs, pos- 
session olf about allof the Government buildings, except possibly 
the police station, for the surrender of which negotiations were 
then pending, and it was apparent that the Queen was power- 
less to resist, and that the revolution was a success. The royal 
Government had received recognition up to the moment that its 
overthrow was apparent, and then the Government which had 
dethroned the Queen was recognized. 

It was important to the 3 tranquility of the islands that 
some government should be acknowledged, as soon as it appeared 
that it was in power. On the day following the recognition by 
Mr. Stevens recognition of the new government was made by 
the official representative of every nation which had a legation 
at Honolulu. Mr. S er, it is certainly a remarkable thing 
if the American minister aided in the overthrow of the Queen, 
and annexation of Hawaii to the United States was at once 
known there to be in contemplation, that not a single foreign 
government ever raised its voice in protest. Sir, no such a pro- 
test has ever been made. 

But weare told, Mr. Speaker, that the Queen surrendered in 
writing to the insurgents, and that in this writing she declared 
that she gave way because of the menace of the United States min- 
ister and marines; we are also told that she was advised to adopt 
this course by Mr. Damon, who sympathized with the insur- 

ents, and was a memberof the advisory board of the Provisional 

overnment when it was organized, and that President Dole of 
that Government received this written abdication without pro- 
test. 

From all this itis assumed thatthe American minister and ma- 
rines actually did aid in the Queen's deposition. Mr. Speaker, the 
evidence shows that before the interview at which the Queen 
signed this paper, duly authorized persons from the revolution- 
tionists had given her the ultimatum of the insurgents, and that 
Damon was not one of those authorized toact. Atthisinterview 


the Queen was surrounded by such of her cabinet as had re- 
mained loyal toher. Anything that Damon may have said was 
simply the utterance of a bystander. Thefact is that this wily 
and cunning Queen, probably by the advice of her counselors, 
adopted this form of surrender as one containing some possibil- 
itv of her restoration to the throne by American hands or of 
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ner procu: 
ever receiv: 
statement was not tohave beenexpected. The surrender of the 
Queen was what he desired. A speedy end of the whole matter 
was in his mind. 

A bloodless revolution, as well as a successful one, was the ob- 


binm in American money. IfPresident Dole 
it, his failure to protest against the truth of this 


5 Quibbling with the Queen as to the eer she assigned 
or her capitulation would have been the height of folly. It 
would have led to delay. His silence under such circumstances 
can not well be tortured into an admission that those grounds 
were well assigned. 

Mr. Speaker, another thing which exculpates Mr. Stevens: 
Immediately upon his recognition of the visional Govern- 
ment it addressed him a note, asking that he join the United 
forces to its own, and that the United States officers take charge 
of the forces thus consolidated and direct them for the preser- 
vation of the public order. 

This the American minister declined to do. Some days after 
this, after the commissioners of Hawaii had departed for the 
United States to negotiate, if possible, a treaty of annexation with 
our Government, at the requestof the Provisional Government, 
then in complete control of everything and amply able to m:intain 
itself, he hoisted the American flag over the Government build- 
ing and aided in the preservation of order, leaving the Provi- 
sional Government, however, to direct and control the affairs of 
the island, and acting only in subordination thereto. It is not nec- 
essary for me in conclusion, Mr. Speaker, to say anything in re- 
ply to the charge that the members of the Provisional Govern- 
ment hurried to the United States soon after their triumph to 
a oe with us a treaty of annexation. Their motive in re- 
volting, and their promptness in urging such a treaty, are beside 
the question. Mr. Stevens was not responsible for their mo- 
tives or conduct in this matter. It does not follow that he aided 
in their revolution, because 8 along desired to become a 
part of our great Republic, and that soon after having obtained 
supreme control they sought to carry their cherished purpose 
into execution. 

Mr. Speaker, I, for one, will not hold ita 
men, many of whom were of American blood, sought to link 
their destiny to our own, and under the shadow of our starry 
fiag to Sabet in the blessings which are secured and guar- 
anteed by the Federal Constitution. 

But, Mr. Speaker, assuming for the sake of argument that 
the American minister instigated the overthrow of the Queen’s 
Government, what were the rights and powers of the Harrison 
Administration in the premises? It clearly possessed the right 
to disavow the minister’s acts and to recall him, and to refuse to 
receive or submit to the Senate the treaty of annexation which 
was sent to it. All of these things could have been performed 
with propriety, and could have been done under the Constitu- 
tion and laws of this land, and without engaging in any extra- 
territorial venture. 

But, sir, I seriously doubt the propriety, I seriously doubt the 
right of President Harrison to have reached the strong arm of 
national authority down into Hawaii to interfere in the internal 
affairs of that country by overthrowing the Provisional Govern- 
ment, and restoring the Queen to thethrone. To do this would 
have the execution of an extraterritorial act, and 
would had to have been performed over the protest of at least a 
large and powerful portion of the citizens of that country. But 
whether I am right or wrong in this proposition, there can be 
no question but that Grover Cleveland, when he came into 
power, possessed no such right of intervention. Why? 

5 presented to him under the principles of inter- 
national law related not to the circumstances of this Govern- 
ment’s birth, nor to the rightfulness or wrongfulness of its 
origin, but solely to the fact of its existance, and to whether it 
had shown itself powerful enough to maintain its authority in 
Hawaii. Nor was the 251975 of time this Government had been 
in existence conclusive. If it had been a de facto government for 
a week, or a month, it was as much entitled to re t, as much 
entitled to exemption from foreign intervention in its affairs as 
though it had been in existence forcountlessages. Neither was 
the size ofthe Government material. Though sparse in popula- 
tion, weak in material resources, destitute of a navy, and 
sessed of only a diminutive army, if it was, nevertheless, able to 
stand alone in its internal affairs our nation had no more right 
to interfere with it than if its population was as dense as China 
its material resources as great as our own, its navy as powerful 
as England's, and its army as strong as that which waged the 
Napoleonic war. Now, sir, as to the acitfal status of this Pro- 
visional Government when Mr. Cleveland was inducted into 


instthem thatthese 


office. 

It had then passed beyond the arena of experiment and had 
become anaccomplished fact. It was a de facto government, with 
a president and four officers administering its various depart 
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ments under the constitution of 1887, which it had adopted, and 
with an advisory council to aid these officers in the e 
ment of public affairs. Its process was running uninterruptedly 
to every part of the island. It was in possession of all of the 

ublic buildingsandarchives. The entire police force was under 
its control, and it possessed a body of armed and disciplined 
men strong enough to maintain it. Mr. Cleveland found the 
government powerful and supreme, with its foot upon the throat 
of the deposed Queen. He found that it had been recognized by 
nearly every civilized nation, that it had its representative at 
thiscapital, and that we had our accredited representative there, 
and that even a treaty of annexation with it was pending before 
the United States Senate. 

Mr. Speaker, such had been the status of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment for nearly two months at the time Mr. Cleveland was 
inaugurated. That Government had maintained this status for 
eight months when Blount made his report, and for an entire 
year when Willis demanded its capitulation. 

What, sir, were the rights and powers of the present Execu- 
tive with respect to this Government? He could recall the 
American minister and send one of his own political faith to sue- 
ceed him. He could withdraw, as he actually did withdraw, the 
treaty of annexation pending before the Senate. He could send 
his agent down there, without the consent of the Senate, to col- 
lect evidence for his guidance in determining whether or nothe 
would resubmit this treaty, providing he did not attempt to con- 
fer upon such agent extraordinary powers. But, Mr. Speaker, 
right here the rights and powers of this Administration ended. 
It had no right to review the Hawaiian policy of the preceding 
Administration, nor to interfere for the restoration of the de- 
posed Queen. 

The foreign policy of the nation was an entirety. For Mr. 
Cleveland to review and reverse it was simply to make that 
policy a piece of vacillation, irresolution, and imbecility, and to 

og upon us the contempt of the diplomatic world. Why, 
sir, the folly of Mr. Cleveland’s action in the Hawaiian affair is 
1 when one stops to consider where it would lead. Mr. 
rison had recognized the existing government and claimed 
that it was rightfully established. If Mr. Cleveland could take 
the contrary view and reach the arm of Federal authority down 
to those islands and change the government back to its former 
status, what is to prevent the Vice-President, in the event he 
should become President by Mr. Cleveland’s death, and should 
entertain the same views as Mr. Harrison held, from putting 
the Provisional Government back in power again? Then sup- 
pose a new President to be elected in 1896, who believes with 
Mr. Cleveland in the rights of the monarchy, may this Presi- 
dent interpose in Hawaii's internal affairs and once more place 
the Queen back upon the throne? 

But tell me, Mr. Speaker, why Mr. Cleveland should seek a 
pretext to attack this young Government, whose aspirations are 
all for a republic, and tointerfere in behalf of amonarchy? The 
Sandwich Islands, sir, have unfortunately been for years the 
theater of frequent contentionsandrevolutions. Social order has 
been unknown there; political stability has been an alien. Time 
and again the forces of foreign nations have been called in to 
protect the lives and the property of their citizens. It is not 
surprising, sir, that such a condition of affairs existed. Indeed 
it would be surprising if such a condition had not been present. 
Side by side on those islands were two civilizations, a higher and 
a lower civilization. On the side of the higher civilization were 
ranged the intelligence, the progress, the thrift, the aspirations 
for enlarged liberty and for the realization of a great destiny for 
Hawai. On the other side was ranged the monarchy, with its 
narrow, contracted view of human reee, with its semibarba- 
rousfacə turned toward the past, unwilling to greet the dawning 
sun which was the precursor of the country’s full and glorious 
day. From the very nature of things these two civilizations 
could not exist together forever. One was to survive and the 
other would have to perish. 

Soon the crisis was precipitated; the revolution came; it was 
a bloodless one, but it was a revolution nevertheless, and the 
victors were as much entitled to the benefits of their triumph as 
though they had mounted into power over the lifeless body of ev- 
ery adherent of the Queen. The efforts of the Queen to violate 
the constitution she had sworn to support, to thrust upon the pro- 
gressive element of her people a constitution that they loathed, 
was the immediate cause of the revolution. These people ral- 
lied; a committee of public safety was organized, a large public 
meeting was held, the action of the committee of safety was in- 
dorsed. Some of the Queen's cabinet conspired against her; she 
sought at the last moment to withdraw her action, butthe revo- 
lution had started and it could not be turned backward. The 
insurgents seized upon the Queen, they compelled her abdica- 
tien: they seized upon the archives and the palace of the Govern- 
ment; they obtained control of the police force, and they organ- 


ized a determined little army. They established themselves, as I 


said before, in the peed graces and in the good opinion of the 
civilized world, and secured recognition on every hand. 

And now for a long year they have demonstrated their capac- 
ity to maintain themselves against all forms of internal aggres- 
sion. Why, then, in the name of God, should the President of 
this free Republic; whose pride it is that it has always lent a help- 
ing hand to cap carter for liberty in all gartana of the globe, 
have seen fit, in disregard of the wishes of the great mass of his 
countrymen, irrespective of party, to attempt to frown down 
this higher civilization and interfere in behalf of a despised and 
rejected monarchy? 

r. Speaker, the Constitution of the United States, which con- 
tains adivision of the Government into departments and a system 
of checks and balances, designed by our fathers for the perpetu- 
ation of our liberty,'provides that all ambassadors and ministers 
to foreign countries shall be appointed by the President by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. I do not deny that 
President Cleveland had the right to send James H. Blount to 
Hawaii if he had not invested him with unconstitutional au- 
thority; but I do deny that he had the right to confer upon him 
the privileges and immunities which belong to ambassadors of 
the United States, and to send him there without such advice 
and consent. To be sure, Mr. Blount was styled a commissioner; 
but this determined nothing. The authority with which he was 
invested, and not the cade by which he was designated, was the 
criterion for ascertaining his character and status. Tried by 
this rule, what man on this floor can say that James H. Blount 
was not practically and in effect a minister and ambassador to 
Hawaii from the American Government? That he was not con- 
firmed by the Senate is universally known and admitted. 

A single glance at his commission and letter of instruction 
reveals the extraordinary character of the powers given him and 
makes evident that they were those of an ambassador. I read 
from these instructions: 

To enable you to fulfill this charge, your authority in all matters touch- 
ing the relations of this Government to the existing or other governments 
of the islands and the protection of our citizens therein is paramount, and 
in you alone, acting in coöperation with the commander of the naval forces, 
is vested full discretion power to determine when such forces shall be 
landed or withdrawn. 

You are, however, authorized to avail yourself of such aid and informa- 
tion as you may desire from the present minister of the United States at 
Honolulu, Mr. John L. Stevens, who will continue until further notice to 
5 N —. — . attaching to his office, not inconsistent with 

Here, sir, is contained in the instructions issued by the Sec- 
retary of State the statement that Blount’s authority was to be 
paramount in all matters touching the relations of our Govern- 
ment with the existing or other governments of the islands. 
The United States minister al y there was to remain, but 
was reduced in his power to the position of a mere clerk, every- 
thing being subordinated to the discretion and superior author- 
ity of this so-called commissioner. Why, Mr. Speaker, this is 
not all. A like instruction was sent to the United States min- 
ister. He was to ba subordinated to Mr. Blount in all of these 
matters. A similar instruction was also sent to Capt. Wiltse, 
the commander of the Boston, and the Navy of the United States 
was put under the command and control of Blount, The Gov- 
ernmentof these islands, the Provisional Government, was also 
addressed by the Secre of State and informed that this al- 
leged commissioner’s authority was paramount in all matters 
affecting our relations with the Government of the Hawaiian 
Islands. The power to preserve peace and order and to protect 
the lives and property of American citizens was conferred upon 
him. There was given to him theauthority, and thatauthority 


was subsequently exercised by him, to order the United States 
flag to be removed from the buildings of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment. 


The authority was conferred upon him, and that authority was 
also subsequently exercised by him to order the withdrawal of 
our marines and theirembarkation on the United States vessel 
that was in the harbor of Honolulu. Sir, if these powers are 
not such as belong to ministers and ambassadors, then I should 
like to be informed what the powers of ministers and ambassa- 
dors really are. The precedents which have been cited in this 
debate in support of the action of the President in the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Blount will not bear investigation. They are in- 
stances where ministers already confirmed by the Senate have 
been sent on temporary missions from their posts to neighboring 
governments, or where agents have been sent abroad by Amer- 
ican Presidents upon missions without having extraordinary au- 
thority conferred upon them, or where gentlemen were sent 
without the consent of the Senate for the negotiation of treaties, 
but the treaties so negotiated were subsequently submitted for 
their confirmation to the Senate of the United States. None of 
these cases meet the case of Mr. James H. Blount. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been suggested in certain quarters that 
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inasmuch as his Hawaiian policy has miserably failed and he 
has encountered only chagrin and mortification in its attempted 
execution, the Executive has suffered punishment enough in 
the affair and that the whole subject should, therefore, now be 
allowed to drop. Sir, chis is a remarkable proposition. For one, 
Lean not give to it my consent. It is not, as I have said before, 
the President alone, but the President acting by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, who can appoint ministers and 
ambassadors. This constitutional provision is plain and sym- 
metrical. It should be preserved in practice, or all will fall into 
confusion. The action of the President should-not be permitted 
to go unchallenged,and thereby ripen into a precedent to invite 
future aggressions. If the President can send a minister to Ha- 
waii withoutconfirmation by the Senate, hecando thesame thing 
with respect to any other foreign power. It is the solemn duty 
of Congress to resent these invasions of its constitutional domain, 
to the end that the constitutional lines of demarkation may be 
retained and our peculiar form of government preserved, and I 
earnestly hope that the National Legislature will do this in lan- 
guage which is plain and unmistakable. 

Mr. Speaker, the President of the United States had prejudged 
this whole Hawaiian question when he came into power. He 
had decided then that it should be made to appear that Minister 
Stevens had aided in the Queen's deposition; it was his purpose 
then to re stablish her on the throne by menace, or, if necessary, 

force. It was his fixed p then to discredit President 
Harrison's Administration in the premises. This treaty of an- 
nexation was doomed from the very moment he first heard of its 
existence. In this resolution, sir, he was ably seconded by his 
Secretary of State, who had no disposition to stand by the repu- 
tation of that Administration whose official head had defeated 
him for the Presidential nomination at the Republican conven- 
tion of 1888, and who had made it impossible for him ever to be- 
come a candidate for President on the Republican ticketlong be- 
fore he ever cast his lot with the Democratic party. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] The annexation treaty was hurriedly 
recalled: rom the Senate, by way of removing the first impedi- 
ment which lay in the pathway to the accomplishment of these 
designs Mr. Speaker, I have said that force was contemplated. 
What, sir, do I mean by force? Let me illustrate. 

If a man at the lone hour of midnight, when the world is 
wrapped in slumber, approaches me from behind and strikes me 
a violent blow on the head, from the effects of which I fall insen- 
sible at his fest, and then rifles my pocket and leaves me un- 
conscious and helpless, this is force in the strongest sense, force 
in its most positive exemplication; but if a man approaches me 

broad daylight and in a great center of population, where the 
sound of my voice could summon me assistance, and without the 
least violence, either actual or attempted, upon my person, ex- 
torts from me my purse by the threat of bringing against me 
some false and d ful accusation, this also is force. 

Force is that which interferes with a man’s volition. It is 
duress. It is coercion. It is whatever compels an individual to 
do that which in its absence he would not do of his own mind. 
Tried by this definition of force, who is there on this floor with 
hardihood enough to deny that Mr. Cleveland intended toemploy 
it in Hawaiian affairs? But, nevertheless, he knew something, 
sir, of thesentimentofthe American people. The Queen had sent 
her emissaries here to make us believe that the Provisional Gov- 
ernment had been established by the aid of our minister. But 
Mr. Cleveland knew that the overwhelming weight of credible 
evidence wus the other way. 

The official correspondence of Minister Stevens, the official 
letter addressed by Secretary Foster to the President, the let- 
ter addressed by the President of the United States to the Sen- 
ate when he transmitted to it for consideration the treaty of an- 
nexation, were all to the contrary; and Mr. Cleveland recog- 
nized the absolute necessity of securing some kind of evidence 
whereby the public sentiment of the country might be reversed 
and which would justify him in any ag ons he might see fit 
to resort to in Hawaiian affairs. Right here. sir, is to be found the 
explanation of Mr. Blount's mission to Honolulu. The Adminis- 
tration resolved upon doing three things: first, that it would re- 
establish the Queen by menace, and, if necessary, by force; sec- 
ond, that it would conceal its purpose from the American people, 
for fear they would interpose to prevent its execution; third, 
that it would, through the medium of James H. Blount, secure 
ex parte and tial evidence to be used as a pretext for its ac- 
tion and in defense of its aggressions. 

If Mr. Blount was not sent to the Sandwich Islands for the 
3 named, will some gentleman be kind enough to tell me 

r what pur he was sent there? Was he sent there for the 
po deed of taking evidence which would enable the President to 

orm an enlightened judgment as to whether or not he would re- 


not point to a single line in any instrument he has ever written, 
which supports sie eas a theory as this. You may look care- 
fully through all this vast and voluminous correspondence on 
Hawaiian affairs, and not one syllable will you find which can 

ossibly be tortured into any such a construction. As I said a 

it ago, this treaty of annexation was doomed the very instant 
Mr. Cleveland heard of it. He never intended to resubmit it. 
Why, sir, in the very letter of instructions given by the Secre- 
tary of State to James H. Blount when he started upon his Ha- 
walian mission I find the following language: 5 

The withdrawal from the Senate of f 
tion for reéxamination by the President saves 3 TA KOAT 
ance; and you are not charged with any duty in respect thereto. 

Here, Mr. Speaker, is a plain and direct admission by the Seo- 
retary of State that there was no connection whatever between 
James H. Blount’s trip to Honolulu and the resubmission of the 
annexation treaty to the United States Senate. 

Was Mr. Blount sent to Hawaii to collect.and transmit to the 
Executive evidence which would enable him to give judgmentas 
an arbitrator in a controversy pending between the Queen and 
the Provisional Government? 

If so, will some gentleman kindly inform me when and where 
the Provisional Government ever appointed Mr. Cleveland an 
arbitrator? Was the appointment verbal or written? When 
and where did Dole and his associates ever have an opportunity 
to submit evidence under the arbitration, or even tocross-exam- 
ine any witnesses who testified against them before Blount? 
What, pray, were the terms of the submission, and what 
ties were ever given that the parties would abide by the decision 
when rendered? 

Mr. Speaker, Iam aware of the fact that the Secretary of State, 
in his instructions to Mr. Willis, used the following language: 

You will then advise the president of the Provisional Government and its 
ministers of the Presiient’s determination of the question which their ac- 
tion and that of the Queen devolved upon him. 

But I am also aware that when President Dole called attention 
to this unwarrantable assumption of the Secretary, and indig- 
nantly denied that arbitration had ever been thought of, the 
Secretary, speaking for Mr. Cleveland, hastened, in his subse- 
quent correspondence with Mr. Willis, to concede thatno power 
of arbitration had ever been conferred upon him, Then, Mr. 
Blount was not sent down to Hawaii for this purpose. Well, was 
the Blount mission simply undertaken for the collection of ma- 
terial from which the historian of the future might be able to 
draw when he came to record in enduring form an accurate ac- 
countof the Hawaiian revolution of 1893? Was James H. Blount's 


report to be a mere contribution to historical literature? 


Sir, I imagine not. Once more. Did not the President of the 
United States know, as well as he knew he lived, that after the 
Provisional Government had firmly established itself in power, 
had been recognized by all the leading nations of the globe, and 
had the Queen compiea at its mercy, asimple request upon 
his part that it should surrender up its life and restore the mon- 
archy, and which request the Provisional Government should 
understand it was at perfect liberty either to grant or refuse, 
without any dread of menace or force from the Executive in case 
of refusal, would be laughed to scorn? 

Can it be possible that the President went to all the trouble 
and e of getting Mr. Blount's report simply in order that 
he might predicate upon itso meaningless a thing asa mere good- 
natured request for a capitulation which he certainly knew 
would be declined? Did he intend to do so foolish a thing, a 
thing that he knew would be wholly nugatory? Did he want to 
make himself the laughingstock of the entire civilized world? 
Was he longing to see his pet diplomatic venture left suspended 


inmidairlikethecoffinof Mohammed? No, Mr.Speakee, Grover 


Cleveland did not intend to enact acomedy. He meant busi- 
ness. He intended to put Liliuokalani back upon her throne by 
menace and by force, and he desired the partial and er parte evi- 
dene collected by James H. Blount that he might utilize it in 
the vindication of such a policy. 

Who can read the letter of Mr. Gresham, given to the publio 
after Co: had adjourned its special session, after fall 
elections been had, and see his statement that Mr. Blount 
had shown beyond question that Stevens had overthrown the 
Queen's 8 who can read the further statement that 
nothing but the putting of the Queen back upon her throne would 
satisfy the ends of justice, without perceiving ata glance what 
was in the mind of the Administration, without coming to the 
conclusion at once that menace and force were to be employed? 
Who can read the message of President Cleveland, sent to this 
Congress when it convened, in which he reaffirmed the senti- 
ments of Mr. Gresham’s letter, in which be declared that a wrong 
had been done by us in Hawaii which should be undone by us, and 


submit the treaty of annexation to the Senate? Why, sir, you can that we should restore as far as practicable the status existing 
not recallasingle utterance the Executive hasever made, youcan | there at the time of our forcible intervention, and not recognize 
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the fact that coercion was intended by him in the accomplish- 


ment of his ? Why, sir, look just for one minute at the 
instructions which were given by the Secretary of State to Mr. 
Willis: 

Having secured— 

He says— 

s agreem: purse mane policy, which itis 
— you will — ig Seray wate 9 8 of the 
Provisional Government and his ministers of the President's determination 
of the question which their act and that of the Queen devolve upon him, and 
‘that they are ted to promptly relinguish to her her constitutional au- 
thority. Should the Queen o to pursue the liberal course suggested, 
or should the Provisional Government refuse to abide the President's de- 
cision, you will report the facts and await further instructions, 

Willis was to advise the Provisional Government ‘‘of the 
President's determination of the question” and that they are 
expected to promptly relinquish to her her constitutional author- 
ity.’ Sir if these are not words both of assumption and men- 
ace, then I have studied the English language in vain. And 
why should Willis, in the event the Provisional Government 
refused to yield to this demand, “await further instructions?” 
If no coercion was contemplated, why not have instructed the 
American minister to report the refusal if the Provisional Gov- 
ernment refused his demand, and to pursue the matter nofurther, 
asthe Presidentdid notcontemplate resorting to measures which 
were of an extreme character? What was the need of Mr. Wil- 
lis awaiting further instructions”? Look now, if you please, 
Mr. Speaker, at the language actually employed by the United 
States minister in making his demand that the Provisional Gov- 
ernmentshould surrender, After addressing President Dole and 
his associates in the exact language of his instructions, which 
I have just quoted, he proceeds as follows: 

And now, Mr. President. and gentlemen of the Provisional Government, 
with a deep and solemn sense of the pany of the situation, and with the 
earnest hope that your answer will inspired by that high patriotism 
which overcomes all self-interest, in the name and by the auth of the 
United States of America, I submit to you the question: Are you to 
bide by the decision of the President? 

Was ever menace so thrown into the form of an interrogatory 
as here? Why this expression of a deep and solemn sense of 
the gravity of the situation”? Was there gravity of the situa- 
tion“ present to the Provisional Government, then thoroughly 
establ in power and capable of crushing any internal dis- 
turbance which might arise, if it were free to exercise its own 
volition with respect to this demand and in no danger of pressure 
from outside in the event of its refusal to yield? And why was 
this demand made in the name and by the authority of the 
United States,” if not to convey the impression that the great 
American people were arrayed against the provisional officers 
and thus coerce them intosubmission? Mr.Speaker, this whole 
infamous conspiracy is us plain as day. The American minister, 
acting by the advice of the Executive, knew when he made this 
demand that he confronted men who were conscious of Blount's 
unfavorable report; who were familiar with the contents of the 
unfriendly Gresham letter to Cleveland, and of the hostile mes- 
sage of the latter to Congress; who were informed of his own se- 
cret interviews with the Queen, and of his intriguing against 
them, although duly accredited to them; who knew that there 
rode in the harbor a vessel of the United States whose marines 
could be commanded in an instant for their destruction. Seeing 
them thus environed with circumstances of perplexity and dis- 
couragement, this representative of Mr. Cleveland sought to 
still further impair the freedom of their will and awe them into 
submission by the employment of the menacing language which 
T have just quoted. tt was expected that under such surround- 
ings the men thus assailed would surrender; but they were equal 
to the emergency and stood their ground. The delay of the 
Queen to accept Mr. Cleveland’s terms and the publicity the 
affair was ng in this country saved them. At any time be- 
fore public sentiment in the United States had been roused, this 
refusal to yield, sir, would have been followed up by an exhibi- 
tion of force by Mr. Willis that would have compelled the abdi- 
cation of the Provisional Government. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been-said in thedebate that Minister Wil- 
lis isa reputable person. Possibly so, but he has been acting 
an exceedingly unfortunate part in this Hawaiian affair. He 
has been conspiring against the Government to which he was ac- 
credited, which received him with cordiality, and which he sa- 
luted with professions of amity. 1 can pronounce noseverer strict- 
ure upon him than by reading an extract from Vattel’s Law of 
Nations, which the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. McCreary] 
introduced into the debate the other day, doubtless without 
stopping to reflect upon the use to which it could be applied. Its 
relevancy, however, to this discussion will, I am quite confident, 
now be quite manifest. The extract is as follows: 


As to what concerns the prince towhom he is sent, the ambassador should 
ber that his ministry is a ministry of peace, and that it is on that 
footing onty he is received. FF... gee. Pande they ca et 
tions; let him serve his master without injuring the pr who receives 


him. It is a base treachery to take 8 of the inviolability of the 
ambassadorial character, for the purpose of plotting in security the ruin of 
those who respect that character, of laying snares forthem. of mely 

them, of embroiling and ruining their aflairs. What would be in- 
famous and abominable in a private guest, shall that be allowable and be- 
coming in the representative of a sovereign? 

Ah, but say gentlemen on the other side, the President in- 
structed Willis to say to the Queen if she asked whether after 
her restoration he would maintain her on her throne, that he 
could notemploy force without the consentof Congress. Again, 
they tell us that in his message sent to this Congress at the com- 
mencement of the present session the Executive used this lan- 
gunge: With a view of accomplishing this result,” meaning 
the restoration of the monarchy, ‘* Within the constitutional lim- 
its of executive power, and recognizing all our obligations and 
responsibilities growing out of any changed conditions brought 
about by our unjustifiable interference, our present minister at 
Honolulu has received appropriate instructions to that end.” 
Mr. Speaker, in the first place the House will carefully note 
that this instruction to W to tell the Queen that force could 
be employed to maintain her after she was restored only by the 
consent of Congress, never was imparted to the Provisional 
Government. It was not intended tobe communicated to it. It 
was the Presidential plan to leave it under the impression that 
force was to be employed. It will be observed in the second place 
that neither these instructions to the American minister or the 
message to Congress were ever promulgated until very late in 
the day-—until long after the indignant American people had 
called a halt to the policy of the Executive, and until that policy 
had miserably failed in execution and was breaking into frag- 
meats about Mr. Cleveland's head. It is well enough for the 
President now to protest that he never intended to use menace 
or foree; it is well enough at this late day for his apologetic and 
half-hearted supporters upon this floor to join him in this vir- 
tuous protestation. ; 

Sir, when I observe all of this ostentatious denial, I am forci- 
bly reminded of a scene in Shakespeare's gro tragedy of Ham- 
let—the scene in which Hamlet lies with his head in Ophelia's 
lap. and scrutinizes intently the countenance of his mother while 
the playersare enacting the tragedy of his father’s death. You 
will remember, Mr. Speaker, that at a certain point in their per- 
formance the play queen makes to the play king the most pro- 
fuso and e 8 of affectionate loyalty, and that 
at this juncture Hamlat interrogates his mother as to her opin- 
ion of the play, and elicits from her the answer, The lady doth 
protest too much, methinks.” [Laughter and applause.| And 
so, sir, when I hear these tardy but vociferous disclaimers of 
intended menace and coercion, I can not refrain from turnin 
towards the distinguished occupantof the Executive Mansion an 
with aslight paraphrase upon the language of the queen, saluting 
him with the exclamation, The President doth protest too 
much, methinks!” [Laughter and applause.] 

Sir, even if the President did not contemplate menace or foree 
in Hawaii, still he had no right to send an American minister 
to the Provisional Government with instructions to meddle in 
any manner in its internal affairs. What right had Mr. Willis 
even to advise with the deposed Queen or to encourage her to 
expect restoration? Did he not know that this would disturb 
the orderly conduct of affairs by the existing government, that 
it would have a tendency to excite publis anxiety and distrust? 
Had Mr. Cleveland forgotten the recall at our own request of 
the British minister for advising one of his countrymen by let- 
ter just before a recent Presidential election to cast his influence 


for a certain political e 

Mr. Speaker, if Mr. Willis had attempted such conductas this 
with any first-class power it would have given him his pass- 
pore in less than twenty-four hours; it would have driven him 

rom its domain in disgrace. Our relations with that power 
would have been strained by the incident and war might have 
been one of the results, 

I denounce on this floor the arrant cowardice of this Adminis- 
tration,which, because Hawaiiwas a weakand feeble state, sought 
to do in its internal affairs that which it never would dare to do 
with any leading nation of the globe. |Loud applause. ] 

The Constitution of the United States, Mr. Speaker, confers 
upon Congress the power to declare war. This is not simply the 
pora to make a clerical entry—to record an existing condition. 

he power to declare war is much broader than this. It in- 
volves the idea of volition and determination. It must be con- 
strued to mean that Congress may determine what shall bea 
cause of war. But if the Chief Executive is to intervene in the 
internal affairs of other governments through instructed minis- 
ters without the consent of Congress, and thus precipitate war 
whether Congress desires hostilities or not, of what availis this 
constitutional provision? The conduct of Mr. Cleveland in this 
affair of Hawaii is nothing less than a violation of the letter and 
spirit of the Federal Constitution, and an unwarrantable inva- 
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sion of the prerogative of the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment, ecg, ee should promptly rebuke it. The lines of con- 


stitutional demarkation must be preserved. The act of the 
President should not be permitted to stand as a precedent for 
future 5 If the Chief Executive can do this thing to 
Hawaii he can do it to any other power, a power for instance 
which is courageous enough and strong enough to resent the act 
and lead us into circumstances of embarrassment and danger. 

Mr. Speaker, [have charged that the Administration intended 
and practiced secrecy in dealing with the Hawaiian affair. Now 
for the proofs—for that Representative who has the hardihood 
to stand upon this floor and make a charge against the Execu- 
tive which he can not sustain by evidence is unworthy of the con- 
fidence of his colleagues, or of the support of the constituency 
which honors him with a seat in this Chamber. 

Why was not the name of James H. Blount submitted to the 
Senate for confirmation? Was it because the powers conferred 
spon him were not of such a character as to require the consent 
of the Senate? No,itwas because the President desired to keep 
the true natureof his missionconcealed. If thatnomination had 
been sent to the Senate it would have awakened inquiry. The 
questions would have been asked: Whatis the purpose in send- 
ing Mr. Blount to Hawaii? What is the nature of the instruc- 
tions given him? Have we not already a minister at the Sand- 
wich Islands? Inquiry would have begotten answer and answer 
would have begotten debate, the Are would have gotten hold 
of the matter, and the policy of the Administration would thus 
have been strangled in its very inception. 

Here was the first step in the policy of concealment. What 
was the next step? This Congress assembled in special session 
in the early part of last August. Mr. Blount had been for 
months in Hawaii engaged in the accomplishmentof his mission, 

et not a single word on this subject did the President of the 
United States utter in his me e to Congress. 

That session of Congress lasted for three long months. Dur- 
ing this time the mission of James H. Blount to Hawaii was 
completed, and his report was in the possession of the Executive; 
but still the silence was unbroken upon this matter which so 
deeply concerned the rights of the American Congressand of the 
American people. The lipsof the man in the White House were 
sealed as tight as the lips of the unimpassioned Sphinx which 
looks out with immobile countenance upon the dreary waste and 
awful solitude of the Egyptian desert. 

After Congress had adjourned, and after the results of the fall 
elections had become known, this silence was at last disturbed, 
and there was given to the public that remarkable letter of 
Secretary Gresham, stating the conclusions he had reached from 
reading the report of Blount, and that nothing would satisfy the 
demands of justice which stopped short of the restoration of the 
monarchy in the Sandwich Islands. 

Mr. Speaker, I affirm here and now that this letter never 
would have been given tothe public at this time if the President 
and his Secretary of State had not then believed that Mr. Willis 
had already accomplished his mission and that the Queen had 
been placed back upon her throne. The American minister had 
been in Hawaii long enough to accomplish, in the ordinary 
course of events, what he went there to do. He had been a 
soldier, and was accustomed to act with celerity and to obey 
orders. 

Itwas never dreamed that the Queen had thrown any obstacles 
in the way of the Presidential programme. 


When you have obtained the consent of the Queen, which it is believed 
she will readily give— 


“is the language of his letter of instructions, delivered to him 
when he departed for Honolulu. 

Here is the key to the whole situation. It was thought that 
the Queen had consented, that the minister had obeyed orders, 
that menace had been used, that the Provisional Government 
had capitulated, and that, having thus clandestinely accom- 
plished his purpose, the Executive could now afford to give to 
the American people such news as would prepare them to re- 
ceive in a few days the intelligence that the monarchy was once 
more in existence. 

But time don. The ungrateful Queen had pe in his 
first impassioned overtures His Excellency the Presidentof the 
United States; the Provisional Government had kicked and re- 
tees him with scorn. Congress met in regular session. No- 

knew, except as a matter of conjecture, what had been done 

in that far-away isle which nestled upon the bosom of the great 
Pacific. It was known, of course, that Willis was there, but the 
nature of his instructions was unrevealed. The entire country 
had become profoundly interested in the subject. Public ex- 
ee stood on tiptoe to receive something definite from the 
ecutive. It was confidently expected that Co would no 
longer be ignored, that at last the light would be shed upon this 


mystery. Sir, at last the me of Mr. Cleveland was received. 
It dwelt with unusual and needless prolixity upon the foreign 
relations of the United States, so much so as to invite adverse 
criticism from all qarn: But with respect to Hawaii it was 
ambiguous and misleading. True, it affirmed the Queen to have 
beenoverthrown by the aid of the minister of the United States, 
and declared that the only honorable course for our Govern- 
ment to pursue was to undo the wrong that had been done by 
those representing us,” and spoke of our minister having re- 
ceived appropriate instructions to that end;” but, sir, these 
instructions were not made known to Congress and the people, 
and the President declared that he aimed to act in the matter 
„within the constitutional limits of Executive power” and with 
recognition of ‘‘all our obligations and responsibilities growing 
out of any changed conditions brought about by our unjustifiable 
interference.” 

Sir, the suppression of these instructions to Willis and the 
employment of these qualifying expressions in this message were 
designed tostill keep the people in the dark as to the President's 
intention, and, in point of fact, they actually had this effect. In 
this message, too, the speedy transmission of additional informa- 
tion to Congress was promised, but this promise was not kept; 
and it was only after resolutions requesting that such informa- 
tion be supplied were passed by Congress that there was sent in 
that remarkable message of the 18th of December, 1893. 

It was in connection with this message, sir, that the Presiden 
tial policy of concealment reached its climax. When this Exec- 
utive communication was read from that Clerk’s desk, Mr. Cleve- 
land had in his handsthat memorable letter from Mr. Willis, in 
which the American ministerso graphically described the Queen’s 
conduct at the time she was offered restoration to her throne on 
condition that she would extend amnesty to those who had 
brought about her deposition. In this letter the American min- 
ister made known to his chief that this amnesty had been re- 
fused, and thatthis bloodthirsty woman had declared thatin the 
event of her restoration she would execute the members of the 
Provisional Government at the block, confiscate their estates, 
and banish their families from her Kingdom. Mr. Speaker, the 
President of the United States held this letter back from Con- 
gress and refused to make its contents public. There was cer- 
tainly no good reason for its suppression. The circumstance it 
described was one of importance to Congress and the people. 
They were entitled to information concerning it. Why, then, 
was this communication withheld? 

Mr. Speaker, there can be but one answer. The purpose of 
Mr. Cleveland is perfectly apparent. He held the information 
back because he believed that if the American people ever got 
wind of it they would be horrified beyond measure at the char- 
acter of the Queen, and would call an indign:nt and imperative 
ze on a policy which would place men of American lineage at 

er mercy. 

And. Me, Speaker, Mr. Cleveland's impression in this matter 
was right, for I assert here and now that there never has been 
a single moment from the time of the inception of his Hawaiian 
policy down to this very hour when the sentiment of the entire 
country, without regard to party, would not have been arrayed 
against it had its character been known. Everysinglestephe 
taken in this matter is condemned by the people now that the 
facts have come out. 

But, sir, there was another piece of deception attempted in 
this message of December 18. The President did not declare 
therein in so many words that Mr. Willis would not go ahead under 
his instructions and restore the Queen in the event she finally re- 
canted and concluded to grantamnesty, but he intended to create 
this impression on the country, and he made use of language well 
calculated toaccomplish his object. He undoubtedly endeavored 
to lull the public into the belief that hisscheme for the Queen’s 
restoration had failed, and that he had abandoned it, and would 
henceforth look to Congress to take the initiative in the matter. 
Mark, if you please, Mr. 5 the Executive's language: 
Jam canvinced that the difficulties lately created both here 
and in Hawaiiand now standing in the way of the solution through 
Executive action of the problem presented, render it proper and 
expedient that the matter should be referred to the broader 
authority and discretion of Congress.” Again, at the conclu- 
sion of this message, sir, Mr. Cleveland makes use of the follow- 
ing language: , 

The check which my plans have thus encountered has prevented their 
presentation to the members of the Provisional Government, while unfor- 
tunate public misrepresentations of the situation jand e rated state- 
ments of the sentiments of our Fee ad have obviously inj the prospects 
of successful Executive mediation. 

I therefore submit this communication with its accompanying exhibits, 
emb Mr. Blount's report, the evidence and statements taken . 
at Honolulu, the instructions given to both Mr. Blount and Minister Willis, 
and correspondence connected with the affair in hand. 

In 55 this subject to the extended powers and wide discretion 
of the Congress, I desire to add the assurance that I shall be much gratified 
to codperate in any legislative plan which may be devised for the solution 
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with Hawaii. The immediate effect of that treaty upon the 
sugar planters of those islands was an enormous increase in the 
production of sugar. 

Why, sir, in 1876 the entire production of sugar amounted to 
a little over 26,000,000 pounds, whereas the production in 1887 
amounted to 213,000,000 pounds. From 1852 to 1876 the importa- 
tion of Chinese, Japanese, and Portuguese laborers into those is- 
lands amounted to less than 3,000, while in the ten years suc- 
ceeding the treaty the importations amounted to more than 
39,000. 

Sir, what was the nature of this transaction? It was to take 
from the pockets of the American people $5,000,000 annually 
without putting one single dollar into the Treasury. But for the 
treaty, the sugar planters of the Sandwich Islands would have 
paid into the Treasury of the United States $5,000,000 annually, 
which would have been refunded to them by American consum- 
ers, and thereby American consumers would have contributed 
that amount to the support of their Government, but under this 
treaty not a dollar went into the Treasury, and the 85,000,000 
annually paid went as a bounty to promote the sugarindustryin 
a foreign country. {Applause.] 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Is notall that done away 
with by the Wilson bill? 

Mr. PATTERSON. I said Idid not care to be interfered with, 
and I hope the gentleman will observe the polite request I made 
at the beginning of my remarks. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the effect of the McKinley bill was to place 
a bounty of 2 cents per pound on sugar produced in the United 
States. As the Sandwich Islands were beyond our territorial 
limits, it amounted to the repeal of a bounty of $5,000,000 paid 
annually to the sugar planters of those islands. The effect of this 
new ff law was immediate and disastrous to the sugar indus- 
try in that country. 

Fen before the McKinley bill was enacted into a law the 
Hawaiian sugar planters took alarm. Minister Stevens, in his 
letter to Mr. Blaine, dated April 28, 1890, says: 

* * * The aspect of the “s uestion” in ress at Washing’ 
erent te e e and convins 1a des 
Biates is the best ally aud Gore hope of the Hawaiian Kingdom. 

Ah, Mr. Speaker, the desire to put the hands of those sugar 

lanters into the pockets of the American people lies at the 

ttom of this transaction. f 

Again, Mr. Stevens, in his letter to Mr. Blaine, dated Septem- 
ber 5, 1891, says: i 
*e # * The repeal of the sugar duty by the United States has struck the 
— 1 material aac of Hawaii a very severe blow, and with the most 
avorable estimate it now looks as though bankruptcy must be the inevita- 
ble fate of more or less of the sugar-planting firms and corporations. 

Again, in his letter to Mr. Blaine of March 8, 1892, he says: 


+ * „Imap add that the “annexation ™ sentiment is increasing quite 
as much among the white residents and native Hawaiians and other work- 
ingmen who own no sugar stock as with the sugar-planters. 


Again, in his letter to Mr. Blaine of April 2, 1892, he says: 


In the mean time the annexation’ sentiment has grown rapidly. Quoting 
those who would seek annexation by first creating a republic, to the 
number and more responsible citizens, the chief property holders, who wish to 
use only ific measures, they would carry before them, ed the 
latter aA tany encouragement thatthe United States would take these 
islands as a Territory. 

Sir, this correspondence shows the growth of the sentiment in 
favor of annexation in these islands. Here is the motive and 
here is the whole scheme of the sugar-planters to secure a bounty 
from the Governmentof the United States, as shown by the cor- 
respondence of our accredited minister to the Hawaiian Govern- 
ment. 

In his letter of November 20, 1892, to Secre Foster, Mr. 
Blaine’s successor, written after the Presidential election, writ- 
ten after the people of the United States had decreed that the 
Republican party should pass from the control of this Govern- - 
ment, our minister comes out and boldly advocates annexation. 

In that letter Mr. Stevens says: 

I think it understating the truth to express the opinion that the loss to 
the owners of the sugar plantations and mills, etc., and the consequent de- 
pouen of other property by the passage of the McKinley bill, wise and 

neficial as that measure is pro to be to the vast interests of the United 
States, has not been less than $12,000,000, a large portion of this loss falling 
on Americans residing here and in California. 


Here, Mr. Speaker, are the real motives which promoted, and 


of the problom before us which is consistent with American honor, integ- 
rity, and morality. 

Mr. Speaker, at the very time this language was employed 
the American Executive knew that the original instructions to 
Willis had not only not been recalled, but that they had been 
repeated to him very recently by the Department of State, and 
that he would carry them out at any moment the Queen changed 
her answer and promised amnesty. 

It is wellenough, Mr. Speaker, for the President to be frank and 
candid now. Recently we have received a message from him 
about every fifteen minutes, transmitting the latest correspond- 
ence that has been received from Hawaii. This is in broad con- 
trast to the policy of concealment which prevailed while he 
thought there was a chance for the success of his scheme. No 
wonder, when further concealment is impracticable, when his 
policy is a subject for diplomatic contempt and popular reproach 

and is a igs pe and marked failure, that he now comes in 
and makes a clean breast of the whole transaction. What a re- 
markable display of ex post facto candor and virtue upon his part! 
[Applause. ] 

5 ere the hammer fell. 

r. HARTMAN. I ask that the gentleman from Indiana be 
allowed fifteen minutes more to complete his admirable address. 
[Applause.T 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I thank the r but I have 
already occupied too much time, and I will not trespass further 
on the patience of the House. 


PRINTING FOR JUDICIARY COMMITTEE. 


Mr. CULBERSON, by unanimous consent, submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution; which was read, considered, and adopted: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be, and are hereby, author- 
ized to have printed and bound such documents and papers for the use of 
said committee as it may deem necessary in connection with subjects con- 
sidered or to beconsidered by it during the Fifty-third Congress, 

On motion of Mr. CULBERSON, a motion to consider the vote 
by which the resolution was adopted was laid on the table. 


HAWAII 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. OUTHWAITE). The gentle- 
12155 from Tennessee [Mr. PATTERSON] is recognized for thirty 

utes. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, as the time allotted to me 
is very limited, I hope I may be allowed to proceed without in- 
terruption. 

We are not dealing, Mr. Speaker, with the Government at 
Honolulu. We are not debating what is best for the Sandwich 
Islands. This discussion involves our foreign policy, the con- 
duct of our own officials, and the honor of our flag. This great 
Republic, sir, can not afford todo wrong. It cin not afford for 
its representatives, in its name, to do wrong with impunity. 

I know that every American citizen will unite with mein the 
expression of the sentiment that the flag of the Republic should 
be the insignia of power throughout the world, affording every- 
where perfect protection to American interests; that it should 
be the emblem of liberty to all the peoples of the earth; and that 
it should be a token unto all nations, however great or however 
small, of justice and honor. z 

Sir, behind every human transaction there isa motive. When 
the motives of men are once understood their conduct issuscepti- 
ble of easy explanation. It will not be denied that the Administra- 
tion of President Harrison, in pursuance of the imperial and ag- 
gressive policy of the Republican party, coveted the acquisition 
of the Sandwich Islands. It can not be denied that after the 

age of the McKinley bill in 1890, the sugar planters of those 
slands suffered great loss and became exceedingly desirous of 
annexation to this country. And it can not be denied that Mr. 
Stevens, our accredited minister to the Government of Hawaii, 
was not only in accord with the Administration at Washington 
but that he was in thorough sympathy with the sugar planters 
of that country. 

Sir, these motives throw a flood of light on the transactions 
now under discussion. Let the facts of the case pass in proces- 
sion before the American people in the light of these motives, 
and they will come to but one conclusion. 

In 1876 the Government of the United States entered intoa 
treaty with the Government of Hawaii by which the customs du- 
ties on sugar importations from that country were remitted. At the true conditions out of which the revolution in Hawaii grew. 
that time and up to the time of the passage of the McKinley bill | Here was the enormous reward which the sugar-planters were 
in 1890 the duty on sugar averaged a little more than 2 cents per | to receive if annexation could be brought about. Here was the 
pound. motive behind the junta of thirteen which secretly organized 

Now, what was the meaning of that treaty? It amounted to a | on the 14th of January following, and here was the motive which 
bounty to the sugar planters of those islands to about $5,000,000 | inspired our accredited minister 40 Hawaii. 
annually, There is no more striking illustration in all our Let us now goa little nearer the main facts in issue. On the 
economic history of the effect of that kind of tariff taxation with | 14th of January the Queen threatened to proclaim anewconstitu- 
which the American people have been afflicted than this treaty | tion. Her ministers refused to join her in that proclamation. 
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The result was that she abandoned the attempt and so notified 
our minister. On Monday, the Iüth of January, two or three 
thousand Hawaiian citizens, in sympathy with the government 
of the Queen, peacefully convened in mass meeting and declared 
their allegiance to her and to her government and their conti- 
dence in her good intentions. 

Notwithstanding this was a ful meeting, on the self- same 
day at 2 o'clock another meeting was called by the junta of thir- 
teen, at which the Queen was denounced, but no intimation was 

ven of any purpose to establish a provisional government. 

fore that meeting was called the evidence discloses the fact 
that the junta of thirteen had a perfect understanding with the 
American minister that he would protect them and would land 
troops whenever they should request him so to do. 

In less than an hour after this meeting was held this junta of 
conspirators requested Mr. Stevens, the American minister, to 
land troops at Honolulu for the ostensible purpose of protecting 
life and property; but for the real purpose of protecting them in 
their revolutionary e dee On the same evening: at ö o'clock, 
the marines, fully armed and equipped, with a Gatling gun, in- 
vaded the city of Honolulu, took possession, and hoisted the 
American flag. At the time this occurrence took place, all was 
peace in the city. Men, women, and children were on thestreets 
peacefully passing to and fro without any suspicion of danger. 

Not only this, but on the same day the friends of the Queen, 
the citizens who were loyal to her Government, amounting to 
two or three thousand in number, had a peaceful meeting and 
declared their peaceful intentions. That very night this pra 
of thirteen men, every one of whom was a foreigner, or of for- 
eign origin, metin the building adjoining the residence of the 
American minister, and there secretly unfolded their scheme 
fo: the organization of a provisional government. 

This scheme was to be proclaimed on the day following. Ten 
of their number were designated as officers of the proposed gov- 
ernment. They did this with an understanding and in pursu- 
ance of a previously 1 Fe plan made with the American 
minister, to the effect thatif they would the nextday occupy the 
public building, and there read the proclamation and establish 
a provisional government, he (the American minister) would rec- 
ognize it as the de factogovernment of Hawaii. Up to this time 
the deliberations and purposes of the junta were kept secret 
from the public. The nextday they sent a man by the name of 
Wilcox to the public buildings to survey the field and to see 
whether their motives and were known ors ted, 
and to report whether they could in safety approach and enter 
the building without being arrested. £ 

When it was ascertained that the building was comparatively 
vacant and no one suspected what was going on, this junta of 
thirteen the so-called committee of safety) divided up into small 

rties of two and three and went leisurely to the public build- 
. so that peaceful citizens would not suspect their intention. 
Once there, one of their number proceeded to read the procla- 
mation establishing the Provisional Government. So unsus- 
pecting was the general public that not more than four or five 
men were present when the reading began. 

Sir, look at the surroundings: West of the building were the 
marines, the Gatling gun, and the flag of the United States. 
There within 400 yards was the Queen’s palace, where were sta- 
tioned 50 of her troops. There, within 200 yards of the palace 
were the barracks, in which 272 soldiers of the Queen were sta- 
tioned. There at the station house, within 400 yards were 224 
other soldiers of the Queen. 

At the time that proclamation was read an army of 646 sol- 
diers, loyal to the Queen and under the command of an efficient 
officer, were in gunshot range of the spot at which the procla- 
mation was then being read. The marines were so stationed 
that the Queen's troops could not fire into the conspirators with- 
out firing on the flag of the United States. The evidenceshows 
that certainly before 5 o’clock on that evening, while the Queen 
was in full possession of her palace, the barracks, and the sta- 
tion house, and supported by an army of 546 men, ouraccredited 
minister to Hawaii delib2rately recognized the Provisional 
Government as the de facto government of the islands, Subse- 
quent to this recognition the commander of her troops perem 
torily refused to surrender to the Provisional Government with- 
out instructions from the Queen. 

At 6 o'clock that evening Mr. Damon, whois now vice-presi- 
dent of the Provisional Government, in company with one or two 
members of the Queen’s cabinet, waited upon her and insisted 
that she should surrender to the Provisional Government and 
refer her claims to the Government of the United States. She 
consented, and then and there she entered a solemn protest, de- 
claring that she yielded to the superior force of the United 


States, whose minister plenipotentiary, His Excellency John L. 
Stevens, has caused United States troops to be landed at Hono- 
lulu, and who had declared that he would support said Provi- 
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sional Government.” Under these conditions the commander of 


her forces capitulated. 
At the very hour when the Queen yielded to the superior forces 
of the United States there lay in the harbor of Honolulu a ship 


chartered for the purpose of conveying the commissioners of the 
Provisional Government to this country. They departed for the 
United States on the 19th of January, just two dave after the 
proclamation was read, establishing that government. Every 
one of these commissioners was either an alien or of foreign 
origin. While they were upon their journey our minister, in his 
impatience, and at the request of the Provisional Government, 
which was otherwise powerless, on the Ist day of February de- 
clared a protectorate over the inlands, and planted the Ameri- 
can flag over the public building. This he promptly communi- 
cated to the State Department here in Washington. 

The haste of these commissioners and of the Administration at 
Washington was something extraordinary. The commissioners 
had an interview with Mr. Foster, the Secretary of State, the 
day after their arrival in Washington. On the IIth of Febru- 
ary the treaty of annexation was perfected and ready for the 
signatures of the contracting parties; on the lithit was signed, 
and on the 15th President Harrison submitted it to the Senate 
of the United States in secret executive session. 

Mr. Spexker, I have not the time to go, as I would like, into 
the details of this transaction. In submitting the treaty of an- 
nexation to the Senate, President Harrison said:“ The over- 
throw of the monarchy was not in any way promoted by this 
Government.” I appeal to every member of this House. I ap- 
peal to the great tribunal of pablic opinion to answer whether 
that statement be true. President Harrison sent that message 
to the Senate of the United States, when the protest of the Queen, 
solemnly declaring that she had surrendered her government 
and her army to the superior force of the United States, had 
been received by the State Department, and after he had re- 
ceived a letter from the Queen, in wbich she had given in detail 
all the circumstances connected with the overthrow of her gov- 
ernment. 

In view of these facts, and in view of the further fact that it 
was weil known to his Government at the time he penned his 
message that the troops of the United States had been landed 
and that the flag of the United States floated in Honolulu, when 
the American minister recognized the Provisional Government, 
I say this statement of President Harrison is very extraordinary, 
to say the least of it. But it is not so extraordinary as the state- 
ment that Mr. Foster, the Secretary of State, made to President 
Harrison, in which he says: 

At the time the Provisional Government took possession of the govern- 
ment building no troops or forces of the United States were present or took 
any part whatever in the proceedings. No public recornition was accorded 
to the Provisional Government by the United States until after the Queen's 
abdication, and when they were in effective possession of the government 
building, the archives, the palace, the barracks, the police station, and all the 
poten’ machinery of the government. 

I say that in all this record there is not a particle of proof to 
the effect that the Provisional Government was in possession of 
the police station or the barracks at the time it was recognized 
by Minister Stevens. Notwithstanding Mr. Stevens was acting 
in concert with the conspirators, he never had the hardihood to 
make to the State Department such an assertionas this. Where, 
I say, did Secretary Foster find anything in connection with this 
transaction upon which to base this statement to President Har- 
rison? It was not in the record; it was entirely voluntary on 
his part. It was either fabricated or he derived his information 
from the commissioners of the Provisional Government, who 
were aliens and enemies to the government of the Queen. 

Sir, why all this haste? I repeat the question, Why all this 
haste? I answer, because on the 4th day of November preceding 
these events there had been a national election in this country, 
and Mr. Cleveland had been elected President of the United 
States. On the 4th day of March he was to bs inaugurated, and 
on that day it was decreed that Democracy should control every 
— a of this Government. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

These gentlemen who were so impatient, these men who pre- 
cipitated the revolution in Hawaii and perfected the treaty of 
annexation between Hawaii and this country in such hot haste, 
knew very well that when Grover Cleveland stood on the 4th 
day of March on the eastern portico of this Capitol, and there took 
oath to faithfully discharge the duties of President and to pro- 
tect, preserve, and defend the Constitution of the United States, 
he would never give his consent to the annexation to this coun- 
try of these leprous islands 2,000 miles away from our western 
shores. They knew that when Grover Cleveland took the oath 
of office he would never give his sanction to this nefarious trans- 
action, a transaction more leprous than the Hawaiians, whereby 
a friendly government had been subverted. [Applause on the 
Democratie side.] 
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It will be borne in mind that the scheme of annexation was 
incomplete when Mr. Cleyeland was inaugurated. The procla- 
mation establishing a Provisional Government at Honolulu de- 
clared that it was to exist until a union eould be brought about 
with the United States. The Queen in her protest had solemnly 
declared: 

I yield my authority until such time as the Government of the United 
States shall, upon the facts being presented to it, undo the action of its rep- 
resentative and reinstate me in the authority which I claim as the constitu- 
tional sovereign of the Hawaiian Islands. 


The United States on the 4th day of March had taken no 
action on the claims which the Queen had so confidently referred 
to this Government. These matters were all incomplete. Let 
me draw a parallel. In 1890 this Republic entered into asolemn 
treaty with the imperial Government of Germany and with the 
imperial Government of Great Britain by which a savage king 
by the name of Maliteoa was to be maintained on the throne of the 
Samoan Islands and was to be protected in the enjoyment of his 
throne. That treaty,as bad as it was, had been approved by the 
American Senate. 

The present Administration has not said one word about its 
objectionable character, and it has been executed according to 
its terms. This Government in conjunction with Germany and 
Great Britain is to-day maintaining Maliteoa on the throne of 
Samoa. Not only this, but there was another savage who as- 

to the throne, and the Government of the United States, 
conjunction with those of Germany and Great Britain, not 
only maintains Maliteoa upon the throne, but it has captured 
the pretender and imprisoned him upon one of the Marshall 
Islands, and he and his chiefs are there to-day prisoners of war, 
maintained and supported by these governments. 

However harshly this transaction may be criticized, however 
objectionable it may be f an American standpoint, the pres- 
ent Administration has to submit to it because the treaty under 
which one savage king is maintained on the throne and another 
savage king and his chiefs are maintained as prisoners of war is 
an executed treaty. 

But this treaty with the Provisional Government of Hawaii was 
never executed. When Mr, Cleveland was inaugurated he did 
exactly what President Harrison should havedone. He selected 
a distinguished gentleman to go to Honolulu and investigate for 
him the facts in the case. om did he select for this impor- 
tant mission, Mr. Speaker? 

Can we ever forget, sir, the most extraordinary scene that ever 
took place upon this floor, when after twenty years of service in 
this House ames H. Blount, the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, was about to retire to private life? 

Democrats and Republicans unanimously arose in their places 
and tendered him an ovation such as was never before known to 
have been tendered to any retiring member of Congress, giving 
their generous testimony to his ability, his impartiality, and his 
high integrity. This was the man the President selected for 
the importint mission to Hawaii. It has been said. but I believe 
that it is now abandoned, that there was no precedent for send- 
ing Mr Blount to Honolulu. Here are the precedents, coming 
down from the day when President Madison sent Governor 
Mitchell to Florida to the time when Mr. Blaine sent Mr. Tres- 
cott to South America, showing that the President in sending 
Mr. Blount to Honolulu was following in the footsteps of his 
predecessors. 

When Mr. Blount had reported the result of his investigations 
to the State Department the President appointed Mr. Willis 
minister to Hawaii and accredited him to the Provisional Goy- 
ernment. The task of the President and his accredited minister 
in 0 5 to the Hawaiian mission was an exceedingly delicate 
one. Thoroughly satisfied that the Queen's Government had 
been subverted by the unlawful and unauthorized interference 
of the American minister and that justice required that the 
wrong should be repaired, yet there was no constitutional power 
use force and no disposition on the part of the President to 

0 50. 

The Provisional Government had been established expressly 
to exist until union could be effected with the United Biata 
The Queen, on the other hand, had surrendered to the superior 
force of the United States, and had confidently submitted her 
claims, whatever they were, to the justice and the magnanimity 
of this Government. In view of this condition of affairs it was 
but nutural that the President should believe that when the 
Provisional Government was notified that annexation to the 
United States was impossible, it would fall of iis own weight, 
When so informed, its existence was terminated by the terms of 
the proclamation under which it was established. 

Ido not deny that it was the desire and I say that he was right 
I do not deny that it was the desire of the President, with all 
these facts before him, to restore the statu quo as it had existed be- 
fore the lithof January, if he could do so by friendly suggestion 


and without the use of force: but I do deny that the President 
ever contemplated or threatened to use force in order to accom- 
plish that result. He only interposed the offices of this Govern- 
ment for that purpose, : 

Before doing s0, however, he interposed to shield from pun- 
ishment the gentlemen who composed the Provisional Govern- 
menton the ground that the American minister had acted in 
concert with them in bringing about the subversion of the 
Queen’s Government, and therefore he regarded it as his duty, 
by his interposition, to see that neither punishment nor harm 
came to them. In this he failed, partly because of the obstinacy 
of the Queen, and partly because of the determination of the 
Provisional Government to maintain atall hazards its authority, 

Having failed to accomplish this peaceful result, the Presi- 
dent referred the whole matter to Congress. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

On motion of Mr. SNODGRASS, by unanimous consent, the 
time of Mr. PATTERSON was extended ten minutes. > 
Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, there is one branch of this 
case which has filled me with astonishment, I can not let this 
occasion pass without referring to anotherand a different policy 

of the Republican party. 

Let us run a parallel, if you please, between the Hawaiian 
Islands and the State of South Carolina. The Hawaiian Islands 
are foreign to this country. They are no part of it. A few 
American adventurers, it is true, have gone over there in quest 
of fortune, and, so faras I am concerned, permit me to say in this 
connection my sympathies go out toward white men in all coun- 
tries where they are struggling for the ascendency. 

But, sir, can you forget, can I forget, can this country ever 
forget that this same Republican party, that now so piteously 
pleads for white supremacy and Christian civilization in the Ha- 
waiian Islands, only a few short years ago deliberately turned 
South Carolina, one of the Southern States of America, one of 
the original thirteen States, the land of Pinckney, the land of 
Sumter, the land of Marion, the land of Moultrie, the land of 
my ancestors, over to the domination of a race inferior to, and 
less progressive than, are the Hawaiians? That epoch in the 
existence of the Republican party has gone into . but it 
never repents and never forgives. No oy Se ago than the Fifty- 
first Congress it deliberately attempted by means of the force 
bill to reinaugurate the condition of affairs in the Southern 
States which existed twenty-five years ago. 

Sir, that party has the hardihood to stand before the country 
and before the civilized world and prate and cant about Chris- 
tianity and civilization,” and a waite man's government” 20N 
miles away in the Pacific Ocean! Mr. Speaker, I have no lan- 
guage to give ES EAE to my abhorrence of such hypocrisy. 
Applaus on the Democratic sid 4 

ust one word more. The foreign polly of this Government 
ought not to be aggressive. What business have we with the 
Sandwich Islands? They are too big for a county and too small 
foraState. Whyshould we incorporate the Hawaiians, Chinese, 
the Japanese, the Portuguese, and the South Sea Islanders resid- 
ing on those islands with our country? 

Annexation with such distant islands and such an incongruous. 
population is alike contrary to our established policy and to our 
interests. We want no territory, unless it be territory out of 
which we can carve a sovereign and independent State. When 
the time comes we would like to have our neighbors in Canada 
voluntarily unite with us, as an integral part of this great Re- 

ublic, because they are white men, standing with us in the 
nt line of civilization, who would rapidly assimilate with our 
institutions. = 

But, sir, there is another view of this question. Thiscountry 
is ropublican. It has no imperial policy. It is to our interest 
to make treaties with the countries of the East; to make treaties 
with China, with Japan, with Corea, and all the other Eastern 
countries. American enterprise will cut its way through the 
Isthmus of Darien, and we are beginning to look abroad to those 
countries. for the expansion of our commerce. It is our polic 
to assure them of our pacific intentions. They must understan 
that we are not an imperial and aggressive power. They are 
apprehensive of England, of Germany, and of France, who are 
ambitiously extending their domains into all quarters of the 
globe. It is our highest duty as a republic to pursue the pathsof 
peace, of justice, and of honor, giving to all other countries the 
assurance that they can establish commercial relations with us 
without danger to their autonomy. [Loud applause on the 
Democratie side.] 


[Mr. WHEELER of Alabama withholds his remarks for re- 
vision. See Appendix. ] 


Mr. OATES, Mr. Speaker, the debate has taken a very wide 
range, and in many respects departed from the issue 


to be considered. 
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The first resolution declares: 


Resolved, First, That it is the sense of this House that the action of the 
United States minister in employing United States naval forces and ille- 
pay 3 overthrowing the constitutional Government of the Hawaiian 

lands in January, 1893, and in setting up in its place a Provisional Govern- 
ment not republican in form and in opposition to the will of a majority of 
the poopie: was contrary to the traditions of our Republic and the spirit of 
our Constitution, and should be and is condemned. 


Then the second resolution says: 

Second. That we heartly approve the principle announced by the Presi- 
dent of the United States that interference with the domestic affairs of an in- 
dependent nation is contrary to the spirit of American institutions. And 
it is further the sense of this House that the annexation of the Hawaiian 

ds to our country, or the assumption of a protectorate over them by 
our Government, is uncalled for and inex ient; that the people of that 
country should have absolute freedom and independence in pursuing their 
own line of policy, and that foreign intervention in the political affairs of 
the islands will not be regarded with indifference by the Government of the 
United States. 

That is unquestionably an assertion of the true American doc- 
trine. Now, sir, the principal question at issue is whether the 
United States, when that revolution occurred, interposed or took 
sA in it. If itdid not, then we have no concern with it. 
lf it did, then we have. In the light of all the facts and the re- 
po of Mr. BLOUNT, I think there can be but one conclusion. If 

were to consider any man’s testimony sufficient to warrant me 
in doing thẹ most serious act that a man is ever called upon to 
perform, I know not a man whose word I would take in prefer- 
ence to that of Mr. BLOUNT. Tell me not that a man who has 
served here for twenty years and commanded universal respect 
and admiration for his honesty, good faith, and patriotism, would 
mar that record by making a report when he was sent upon 
this high mission. 

I believe what Mr. Blount says. He may have erred some- 


what in some portions of his examination, but the conclusions | peo 


are resistless, and should not be questioned. 

Now, it is a fact that the United States minister caused the 
marines, 160 in number, I believe, and two Gatling guns, to be 
landed when the revolutionists were in the act of overthrowing 
the Queen’s Government. 


It is afurther fact that they did noact of violence. ey Gand they 


had, what would have been our duty? Suppose there had been an 
armed conflict precipitated and our guns and men had partici- 
pated. What would have been the duty of the United States? 
The act would have been wrongful. 2 5 to repair that wrong 
and restore the Queen, though she be as lack as Erebus and as 
immoral as mif one eyer was. No one can doubt the soundness 
of that proposition. If the United States used actual physical 
force to aid in deposing the Queen and in overthrowing her 
Government, we would be honor bound to use force in her res- 
toration if necessary. But the Republicans who are opposed to 
this Administration, and wish to make party capital out of the 
affair, say there was no force employed. 

I admit that no actual parena force was employed, but there 
was intimidation, which is quite the equivalent of force in many 
instances: It reminds me very much of an occurence several 
years ago down in the South, when the colored voters were much 
more ignorant than they are now. An election was being held 
for justice of the , and all of the black voters were voting 
one way, and a friend of Bill Jones was the man against whom 
they were voting. Bill was a big fellow who weighed about 225 

nds, and could whip anybody with his fists. He had a long, 

eavy, red beard, and was cross-eyed. He was known to bea 
fighter. Bill saw that his man was going to be beaten unless 
something was done. He knewit was illegal to employ any force 
to deter these voters, so he stood near the polls, and whenever a 
negro would approach to vote, Bill would just step in front of 
him and look him in the face. The negro would move around, 
and Bill would move around, too, and keep looking at him. He 
did not give the negro many looks before he shot away from 
there as fast as he could. Another negro would come up, and 
Bill would treat him the same way. There was no actual vio- 
lence in the whole proceedings, but it was intimidation and had 
the desired effect. He drove them away without saying a word 
2 Renter an act except standing around looking at them. 

ughter. 

Minister Stevens did noact of violence. There were his troops 
and guns—he did no act except to step around and look ugly at 
the Queen. [Laughter.] That was sufficient to do the business. 
The marines were landed with their guns and took position 
within 76 pon of the Government building, and there they 
were and they did intimidate the Queen and her forces. She 
knew that if they were molested that the war ship Boston was 
lying in the harbor and could destroy the city. 

Now, I say it is none of our concern as a nation as to what kind 
ofa . they had. It is none of our business; they had 
a right to a monarchy if they wanted it, or to a republic if they 
preferred it. That is none of our business. 

How ridiculous is the charge that has been made and circu- 


lated all through this country and even exhibited in metropolitan 
newspapers by wood cuts, our President at the feet of a black 
queenas her worshiper, or in other attitudes, assuming to restore 
her to the throne, and actually representing him as being in 
favor of monarchy. Why, my friends, it is absolutely disgrace- 
ful. To charge the President with such a purpose is a base 
slander, it is a slander whose edge is sharper than the sword, 
whose tongue outvenoms all the worms of the Nile, whose poi- 
sonous breath rides a the posting winds and doth belie all 
corners of the world. There is no man who possesses a particle of 

triotism, of any political party in this country, and who is not 
Insane, would for one moment favor the establishment and main- 
tenance of a monarchy anywhere. That insinuation is made 
against the President merely to prejudice him in public estima- 
ster The purpose is mainly to make unpopular the Adminis- 
tration. 

The President cares nothing about a monarchy. He naturall 
favors a republic. He was reared in a republic and is as muc 
devoted to it as any man in America. The question presented 
to him was, did our Government do a wrong? Believing that it 
had he did the best he could to right that wrong. It matters 
not to him whom it benefits or whom it injures. fie has simply 
done his duty at risk of incurring censure. 

Why, many of the gentlemen who raise such an outcry against 
the President and charge him with aiding the black Queen seem 
to think ita crime because of her color. They have poisoned the 
public mind upon the subject against the Administration. They 
seem to forget their own conduct in the Southern States in re- 
construction times when they set up negro-carpetbag govern- 
ments over the white people of the Southern States. They 
heaped much blame and attempted degradation upon the white 
ple of the South for alleged violations of law and denial of 
the rights of the colored race. Many more such allegations 
have been made and circulated that never had any true founda- 
tion. Is it not rather inconsistent in them now to be setting up 
such false charges against the President for doing an act of jus- 
tice? They have swapped sides on the negro question. 

Why, the Queen when she surrendered her government did 
so because the United States authorities were there, and so ex- 
pressed herself at the time, and said she would abide the deci- 
sion of the President of the United States. Mr. Harrison was 
President at that time, but it is a continuing office. It matters 
not what action he took it was not finished but was still in fieri 
when Mr. Cleveland came into office; it was his duty as soon as 
inaugurated to look into it and do even-handed justice. He has 
found on the facts that the United States forces were illegally used 
to intimidate the Queen and aid by their presence the cause of the 
revolutionists. They may have been right; they may have re- 
belled because she exacted absolute power, but with that our 
Government had noconcern. 

It was none of our business, and Minister Stevens should have 
kept his long nose out of it. He had no right to aid in the ac- 
complishment of the revolution. He desired to immortalize his 
ministerial service by os pee 2 the annexation of the islands to 
the Union. President Cleveland has justly repudiated and the 
resolutions repudiate the act of the minister, and ought to be 
paced ip without a dissenting voice. There was no actual force 
used, and when the act of the minister in disembarking the 
troops and guns, and aiding the revolution by their presence, is 
repudiated and condemned, I do not believe it is the duty of our 
Government to go any farther. The President submitted the 
whole question to the Congress. There, is in my judgment, no 
necessity of doing anything more than to pass these resolutions, 
which is a declaration of the illegality of the act performed by the 
representative of our . that oo sion. Minister 
Stevens has long since been r ed. Let the Hawiians gov- 
ern themselves as they 7 8 

It seems to me that those who would deny this act of justice 
to the Queen and her government and those whom she 2a 7 — 
sented are unjust. Stevens's conduct and those who sustain him 
have but little better excuse for it than did Plurabustah for his 
conduct toward Cuffee on their first acquaintance. Doesticks 
says that when Plurabustah invaded the dominion of Cuffee, in 
his native land, he said, Good morning, Cuffee, I am glad to 
see you. Then he inquired how was pretty Mrs. Cuffee and all 
the little Cuffees, and then he made a face at Cuffee, and then 
he squared off at Cuffee, and then he lit into Cuffee; Cuffee’s 
head was mauled and pummeled; Cuffee’s wool was torn and 
tangled; Cuffee’s sides were soreand aching; Cuffee’s eyes looked 
like onions; his nose looked like a sausage, juicy sausage, dam- 
aged sausage; Cuffee’s lips looked like oysters, huge, disfigured 
oysters, oysters with the shell off; then he was enslaved, be- 
cause, said Plurabustah, he had no right and no business to be a 
negro.” [Laughter.] 

Now, that is the sort of reasoning that is applied by many 
thoughtless people to this case. The Administration has done 
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nothing on earth except to bring forward the facts and to repu- 
diate an act which was illegal toward a weak and helpless power 
which we can but poorly atone for short of the use of force. The 
President promptly withdrew the treaty for annexation from 
the Senate, which spoiled the job. That was a most righteous 
act. It was withdrawn, and Commissioner Blount sent to Hono- 
lulu to learn the true state of the case. 

I am glad that treaty was withdrawn. That approval is well 
expressed in the second resolution as against the interests of this 
count Look at the character of the population of those is- 
lands 2,000 miles from our shores, and we see no one but the men 
who are there engaged in speculation and want to make money 
out of it whofavor annexation to this Government.. Look at the 
mixed population, composed of colored, Chinese, Japanese, and 
afew white adventurers and speculators, and any gentleman who 
has had any experience with a large part of this country will 
certainly join me in saying that we want no more States, of mixed 
races, added to this Union. Iwillalwaysoppose it. We want no 
part of the Hawaiian Islands except just enough for a coaling 
station for our ships, and that is easily obtained. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Will it disturb the gentleman for meto ask 
him a question? 

Mr. OATES. No. 

Mr. HEPBURN. You have stated that coercion was used. 

Now, if it was proper for the Government of the United States 
to use coercion in its demand on the Government of Hawaii to 
surrender their Government ninety days ago, was it not a proper 
act Ene to right this great wrong that you say has been perpe- 
trated! ji 

Mr. OATES. I did not say whát the gentleman represents 
me assaying. I say the presence of troops was intimidation, 
that it had the same effect as if they actually employed force, 
though no force was in fact used. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Well, it was a force, a coercion, If actual 
force had been employed, then I say it would be the duty of the 
Government of the United States to right that wrong, even if 
they had employed a force to do it. 

r. OATES. I quite agree. But no actual force was used 
and we are not responsible as a government to the extent of 
using force or making war in order to make amends for that 
illegalact. A repudiation of the illegal act committed by placing 
the troops in an attitude which exercised some moral force or 
intimidation does not call for the actual employment of force 
or act of war. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Then, I understand the gentleman’s ground 
to be, that the exemption of this Government from the duty of 
immediate restoration is based upon the difference which exists 
between coercion and force. 

Mr. OATES. I think largely so; for there is a great differ- 
ence between intimidation,simply caused by one’s presence, and 
the employment of actual force. 

Mr. HEPBURN. I thought from the illustration the gentle- 
man made a moment ago, that he held that there was no differ- 
ence between intimidation and force. 

Mr. OATES. The gentlemanis a good lawyer; Ihaveserved 
with him on the Judiciary Committee, and I will ask him if he does 
not know the difference which exists between the employment 
of- actual force, even to justify the taking of life to resist it, and 
the fear which may be caused by the presence of another who 
uses no force. There is no justification in law for the slaying 
of another on the ground of his appearance alone unless he per- 
ee an overt act or makes an attempt which endangers life 
or limb. 5 

Mr. HEPBURN. I understood the gentleman to use the illus- 
tration of his neighbor at the polls to show that there was no 
difference between intimidation, coercion, and force. That is 
why I made the inquiry. 

. OATES. I think my illustration was rather an apt one. 
There was nothing on earth except the look of the man which 
operated as an intimidation in that case. 

Mr.HEPBURN. And as force. 5 
_ Mr. OATES. No, not as force; because the voter could have 
approached the polls and deposited his ballot if he had tried, 
but he was apprehensive that it might get him into trouble, 
and hence he desisted. The Queen and her forces were appre- 
2 that they might get into trouble and therefore they de- 
sisted. 

Mr. HEPBURN. They desisted. That is what I thought. 

Mr.OATES. Mr. Speaker, it is a very high mission which 
this Government has undertaken to perform toward its own 
people and the nations of the world and should be conscien- 
tiously and honestly performed in all cases. Its external policy 
ever has been that of noninterference in the affairs of other na- 
tions. If the people of Hawaii desire to have a Queen and a 
monarchical government it is their right. 

If they desire a republican form of government it is their 
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right, and it is none of our business as a nation and we have no 
wight to interfere, to dictate to them the kind of government 
which they shall establish and maintain. We have no such 
right, and the question presented here is simply whether the 
Government of the United States did a wrongful act by partici- 
pating in the Hawaiian revolution. I have already given my 
view of that and will not repeat it. The President undertook, 
as I think it was his duty to have done, to make suitable atone- 
ment for that wrong, and he has performed the full measure of 
that duty so far as it lay in his power. Now the question is 
with the Congress, and, so far as I am concerned, Jam convinced 
beyond all question that it is our duty not as Democrats nor as 
Republicans, but as fair, honest, and honorable American citi- 
zens, to adopt the resolutions reported by the committee. 
[Here the hammer fell.] 5 


Mr. BOUTELLE was reco, : ~ 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may be allowed to p alittle beyond the hour limit. I 
am not sure that I shall desire to occupy more than an hour, as 
my voice is somewhat impaired, yet, as this question covers a 
great deal of ground I would like to feel before beginning that 
I have a little latitude as to time. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman indicate any particular 
additional amount of time that he desires? | 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I would like to speak for an hour and 
twenty minutes or perhaps an hour and twenty-five minutes. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Maine be permitted to continue for an hour 
and a half. 5 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. Of course, it is understood 
that the extension will come out of the time on the other side? 

The SPEAKER. Certainly. 

Mr. VAN VOORHISof New York. Mr.Speaker, it may seem 
ungracious for me to object to this request 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I waive the request, and desire to proceed. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. 1 have not objected yet. 
I was only going to make a statement. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I renew the request that the 
ici from Maine be permitted to proceed for an hour and 
a : 

The SPEAKER. Is there 1 to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa that the gentleman from Maine be permitted 
to proceed for an hour and a half? 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Mr. Speaker, I simply 
desire to say that the gentleman from Maine is speaking in m 
time. Iam a member of the Committee on Foreign Affairs an 
havearight tospeak for an hour, but the gentleman from Maine 
has got in ahead of me and I am willing togive him an hour, but 
tae secs more than that I may not get any time at all. 

ughter. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I trust the few moments consumed by the 
gentleman from New York will not be taken from my time. 

The SPEAKER. They will not. 


[Mr. BOUTELLE withholds his remarks for revision. 
Appendix.] 


Mr. BLACK of Illinois was recognized, and yielded two min- 
utes to Mr. MCDANNOLD. 

Mr.McDANNOLD. Mr. Speaker, there is, it seems to me, a 
very simple proposition presented in the Hawaiian question. 
Wehave not to concern ourselves with a discussion of whether or 
not there had been proposed prior to January 16, 1893, enactments 
or pronunciamentos by the then existing authority contrary to 
good law or morals. It is not for us to consider whether or not 
the Queen, then in undisputed authority, had proposed or in- 
tended to overthrow the existing constitution. These are mat- 
ters entirely beyond our proper jurisdiction and lying entirely 
within the province of the inhabitants of that kingdom. We 
have no more to do with the selling of lottery tickets in Hono- 
lulu than we have with the morals of the denizens of the African 
wilderness. It is simply none of our business whether or not the 
Hawaiians legalize the selling of lottery tickets or wink at 
gambling on boards of trade. They can do both or either with 
no proper fear of outside interference. 

But, sir, there is a matter which deeply concerns the Ameri- 
can people. It has been charged that the President of the United 
States has exceeded his proper authority in the effort to undo 
what he deemed to have been a gross injustice. It is claimed 
that he has sought tooverthrow a republican form of government 
and to set up a monarchy. If these charges can be sustained by 
fair inquiry, I will be the first on this floor to move for prompt 
action in the premises. But what are the facts? I will state 
them very briefly, and in so doing will draw only from the pub- 
lished statements of the gentlemen who have set themselves be- 
fore the world as guardians of the moralities of Hawaii. 

It appears from the official statement of Mr. John L. Stevens, 
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then representative of this Government at Honolulu as minis- 
ter plenipotentiary and envoy extraordinary, dated January 
18, 1893, that the immediate cause for the revolt of the gentle- 
men composing the Provisional Government against the Queen 
was the proposal of the latter to allow the establishment of a 
lottery scheme in her dominion. Because of the disturbance 
arising from the conflict between these guardians of public 
morals and the Queen, it is alleged by Mr. Stevens: 

A large mass meeting of citizens was called to meet on Monday, the 16th, 
at 2 p. m., which assembled in the largest hall in the city. Short as was the 
notice, over l. 300 of the principal ci.izensof Honolulu and from other islands 
‘who happened to be in the city, were inattendance. 

It is important to note the statement here quoted. Mr. Stevens 
asserts the presence of over 1,300 citizens in the meeting held 
in the largest hall in the city. Reference to the sworn testi- 
mony as to the size of that hall will have an important bearing 
upon the credibility of this witness. 

Mr. Stevens says that a committee appointed at that meeting 
called upon him for aid, and that he Bodie on / addressed to 
the commander of the Buston, Capt. G. S. Wiltse, a note re- 

uest thë landing of United States marines and sailors.” 
The ter there was constituted, according to Mr. Stevens; a 
Provisional Government. Then the following is said to have 
occurred: 

The committee on public safety forthwith took possession of the Govern- 
ment buil archives, and treasury and installed the Provisional Govern- 


ment at the heads of the respective departments. This being an accom- 
vio ey Government as the de 


Jado g fact, I . the 

acto government the Hawaiian Islands. he English minister, the 

rtuguese charge d'affaires, and the French and Japanese commissioners 

grono, did the same: these, with myself, being the only members of-the 
plomatic corps residing here. 

Tt will be remembered that the meeting of 1, 300 citizens referred 
to by Mr. Stephens was held on Monday, January 16, 1893. On 
the same day the soldiers were landed and located in such a man- 
ner as to command every approach to the Government buildings. 
In the report from which these quotations have been made there 
is not even a hint as to a disturbance having been created. On 
the contrary it is in evidence that Mr. Stephens asserted that 
he believed that ‘ta force of twenty-five well-armed men could 
have driven all the Queen's men before them.” 

Now, sir, [ stand here to assert that if the quoted statements 
of John L. Stevens are not totally disproved, there has been in- 
justice done by this Administration in this matter. I do not 
mean that these statements shall be disproved by any forced 
construction of testimony from others. I will ask that the most 
s trying tests shall be put to the proof I shall offer to show that 

r. Stevens willfully and deliberately misrepresented the facts 
of the case to his Government and that he stands before the 
world convicted of having used his position as a representative 
of this people to deceive the Administration from whom he re- 
ceived hisappointment. The time for smooth words has passed. 
We are here confronted with a serious questio: It is patent 
that either a gross outrage was perpetrated by the Administra- 
tion of Mr. Stevens, or that one equally as ss has been at- 
tempted by Mr. Cleveland and his advisers. For one I am will- 
ing to meet this question out in the open and to leave the issue 
to the people of this country after the facts shall have been 
fairly marshaled. 

Insuch a contest I believe the result not doubtful. I believe, 
too, that the event will prove of vast benefit to the better ele- 
mentin this country by the light it will throw upon the calum- 
niators who have caught at a chance to malign the present Dem- 
ocratic Administration. 

I turn now once more to the record. Hitherto I have quoted 
only from the written statements of Mr. Stevens, and I shall now 
give some statements from the record which the late minister 
possibly thought had been destroyed, as they had not been placed 
on file when he surrendered his office to his successor. 

Under date of February 11, 1893, certain gentlemen calling 
themselves Commissioners of the Hawaiian Provisional Govern- 
ment, presented to the Secretary of State a document called by 
them a “ Reply to the statements contained in the protest of the 
ex-Queen of Hawaii.” In that document appears the following 
paragraph: 

Sixth. At the time the Provisional Government took possession of the 


Government bull no American troops or officers were 
partin such Longs in manner whatever. No 2 recognition 
ro 


Was accord ional Government by the Ame 


forces. ‘ 

Let us compare another portion of the record with this state- 
ment of the Commissioners. of the Provisional Government. 
Under date of January 17, 1893, the following letter was ad- 
dressed to the American Minister: 

Sin: I acknowledge receipt of our valued communication of this day, 


recognizing the Hawatian Pro Government, and express deep ap- 
preciation of the same. E 
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We have conferred with the ministers of the late Government, and have 
made demand hg ise the marshal to surrender the station-house. We are 


vhs SANDFORD B. DOLE, 
Chairman Executive Council. 
His Excellency JOHN L. STEVENS, 
nited States Minister Resident. 

Mr. Thurston and his associates stated in the communication 
above quoted that 

No A sata recognition was accorded the Provisional Government by the 
American minister until they were in possession of the Government build- 
ings, the archives, and the treasury. 

Mr. Dole acknowledges receipt of the ‘‘ valued communication 

nizing the Hawaiian Provisional Government,” and then, 
te etter written toward the close of the day, acknowledges 
that— 

W. ot lly in possession of the station; house. but tis 
EONTR ETON termes any te kevadiel oak to SAANANE Godot wa anita 
the immediate support of the United States forces. 

There can be no question as to the intent of the communica- 
tion addressed by the Hawaiian commissioners to the Secretary 
of State. They unquestionably sought to convey the impres- 
sion, so earnestly insisted upon by the American minister in his 
prior communication, that the Provisional Government had 
secured control of affairs at Honolulu prior to the act of recog- 
tion. Mr. Stevens, under date of January 18, 1893, assured the 
1 of State of the ‘enthusiasm and the profound feel- 
ing of relief at the peaceful and salutary change of government.” 
Mr. Stevens indorsed, upon the appeal of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment, for aid the night before, the above request not com- 
plied with.” 

That the representations of Mr. Stevens completely deceived 
Mr. Foster, Secretary of State of the United States, appears from 
the text oſ his communication to the President. Secretary Fos- 
ter says: > 

No public recognition was accorded to the Provisional Government by 
the United States minister until after the Queen's abdication and when 
they were in effective possession ofthe government bulldtugs, the archives, 
the treasury, the barracks, the police station, and all the potential machin- 
ery of the government. 

How Secretary Foster was led to this statement may be seen 
by examining the communication of the Hawaiian commission- 
ers to Mr. Foster under date of Washington, February 3, 1893. 
They said: 

Immediately after such lamation such Provisional Government took 
possession of the city of Honolulu, including the government buildings, the 
archives, and the treasury, and within a few hours thereafter received sur- 
render of all the military and police forces, thereby coming into full posses- 

om. 


sion of the kingd 

Imme tiately after such on had been obtained notification thereof 
Was given to the e ee of all f countries represented at Hon- 
olulu, accompanied by the request that such representatives extend to said 
Provisional Government their recognition. 

In reply to such request the representative of the United States of America 
accorded such recognition upon the same day that it was requested, to wit, 
the 7th of said January. 

Mr. Foster accepted the statements of the United States min- 
ister astruthful. Heaccepted the statements of the commission 
headed by Lorin A. Thurston as truthful. These gentlemen as- 
sured the Secretary of State that no recognition had been asked 
of the United States minister until after the ‘‘ surrender of all 
the military and police forces, thereby coming into full posses- 
sion of the kingdom.” Mr. Foster accepted these statements as 
having been made in good faith. He knew nothing of the letter 
from Mr. Dole in which that functionary acknowledged receipt 
of Mr. Stevens's letter recognizing the de facto government and 
stating that— : 

We have conferred with the ministers of the late government, and have 
maje demand upon the marshal to surrender the station-house. 

If Mr, Stevens had heen as ‘‘ prompt ” in furnishing Secretary 
Foster with this information as he had been in recognizing the 
de facto government would Mr. Foster have communicated to the 
President the statement that— 

No public recognition was accorded to the Provisional Government until 
after the Queen's abdication and when they were in effective possession of 
the government b the archives, the treasury, the barracks, the po- 
lice station, and all the potential machinery of the government. 

There are twomen now prominent in this controversy whocan 
not be allowed to plead ignorance of the existence of this crimi- 
nating letter of Mr. Dole. They are the writer of the letter and 
the man who wrote upon it The above request not complied 
with. Stevens.“ Mr. Stevens knew it was false. Mr. Dole knew 
it was false. It isnow asserted by Mr. Thurston that he knew noth- 
ing of this letter until it was printed in the Blount report. He 
may escape conviction of that full guilty knowledge, certainly 
possessed by Messrs. Dole and Thurston. But he must now recon- 
eile his emphatic and oft-repeated assurances as to the facts 
stated. If he did not make these statements knowing them to 
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be false, he made them not knowing them to be true, since it is 
now demonstrated that they were not true, and therefore his 
statement falls to the ground and he stands convicted of falsehood. 

Mr. Dole informed the American minister, after he had received 
from that gentleman recognition of the de facto government, 
We are not actually in possession of the station house.” Mr. 
Stevensassured hissuperior at the head of the United States State 
Department that he did not accord recognition until after the 
forces of the Queen and the station house had been surrendered 
into the possession of the ProvisionalGovernment. Could there 
be plainer proof of gross falsehood brought against these gen- 
tlemen? Let it be noted that this testimony is not taken from 
any person unfriendly to the claim of the Provisional Govern- 
ment: It is but a repetition of their own statements. 

It is their own confession of fraud and is discovered by com- 

ison of a single letter, admitted by Mr. Thurston not to have 
8 known of by him until he saw it in the Blount report. Its 
authenticity can not be questioned. Fortunately for the truth 
of history, it bears/upon its face the criminating indorsement of 
the American minister, and convicts Mr. Stevens of having con- 
cealed from his Government an essential fact and of having made 
statements that were disproved by a letter criminally withheld. 

Now, there are pertinent questions to be auswered to which 
no reply has as yet been vouchsafed by the representatives of 
the Provisional Government. The first relates to the question 
of veracity between the president of that alleged government 
and his representatives. Did Mr. Stevens tell the truth when 
he affirmed that No public recognition was accorded the Pro- 
visional Government by the American minister until they were 
in possession of the government buildings, the archives, and the 
treasury?” Or did Mr. Dole take counsel of his fears when he 
said, We are not actually in on of the station house; 
butas night is approaching and our forces may be insufficient to 
maintain order?” 

The statement of Mr. Thurston is specific. Itwas notthatthe 
Provisional Government was in ion of a certain building, 
but of the Government buildings, archives, and the treasury.” 
Nothing can be clearer than that this statement was intended to 
convey the information that, prior to the act of Mr. Stevens 
early in the day of ssy 17, the Provisional Government 
had secured possession of ail the government buildings. The 
fact as shown by subsequent testimony, as well as by the letter 
of President Dole, was that many hours after the recognition of 
the Provisional Government by Mr. Stevens, the head of that 
Government was appealing for support because the Queen’s 
forces had not yet yielded to their demand. 

Now, look at the significance of the refusal of Minister Stevens 
to comply with the request of Mr. Dole. Night was approach- 
ing, and the American minister was appealed to for support. 
His marines were already on shore, and so located as to com- 
mand the Queen's palace. The sole claim upon which their 
landing is defended was that they were special Sa protect the 
citizens in the residence portion of the town. some of the 
many published interviews with which the minister of the Pro- 
visional Government characterized his efforts during the first 
few weeks of this controversy, he explained that the residence 
portions of the town needing protection were those extending up 
the five valleys away from the center of the town. 

Does the minister know of any troops having been so posted 
as to have been effeetive in case of outbreaks in these sections? 
Does he not know that Minister Stevens fully appreciated the 
situation on the evening of Jan 17, 1893, when he refused to 
comply with the requestof Mr. Doleforaid? It will be recalled 
that for several months the gentlemen composing the commis- 
sion sent hither for the purpose of carrying out the conspiracy 
into which an American minister had entered, lost no occasion 
to publish their side of the terriblescandal. Disregarding dip- 
Iomatic usage and even the requirements of common decency, 
Mr. Thurston, the minister accredited tothe United States from 
the Provisional Government, rushed into print whenever he 
saw or thought he saw a chance to increase the misinformation 
originally invented by Mr. Stevens. He declared that the forces 
of the United States were effectively placed for the care of the 
outlying districts, and denied that they were located near the 
government buildings forthe purpose of overawing the Queen 
and forcing her tos irrender forces which she held subsequent 
to the recognition of the Dole party. He asserted that the 
troops of the United States had . to do with the surren- 
der of the Queen, and that no force had been used by them for 
that purpose. 

Now let me call the attention of this diplomat to the signifi- 
cant fact that he has been more silent since his return from his 
flying visit to Honolulu. He has had ä to explain the 
discrepancy between the letter of Mr. Dole appealing for help 


after the recognition of his government, and that of Mr. Ste- 
vens, asserting that the Queen’s forces had surrendered prior to 


the act of prompt” recognition. Since the publication of that 
letter of Mr. Dole, Mr. Thurston has had abundant opportunity 
of securing from the President of the Provisional Government 
explanation of the too apparent contradiction. He has had am- 
ple time since his return to this country to make public an ex- 
planation which would explain. But he has neglected this, and 
in thus keeping silent upon so important a matter he has fol- 
lowed the policy of every defender of the infamous scheme 
hatched by the speculating conspirators in Honolulu. 

But this now careful diplomat affirms that the troops, while 
located near the government buildings, were just as effective in 
preventing outlawry in the residence portions of the town as if 
they had been distributed up and down the five valleys. He ex- 
plains that their very presence in the city had the effect of sub- 
duing the lawless elements, and that they were looked upon as 
a part of the United States forces, and therefore not to be at- 
tacked. Now, let this same argument be applied to the effect 
of those troops upon the Queen and her forces. Were the ad- 
visers of the Queen lessintelligent thanthe hoodlums from whom 
Mr. Dole feared violence as night approached? Did not the ad- 
visers of the Queen realize as well asthe mob that marines 
landed from the Boston were a part of the United States forces? 
If so, then with what truth can it be said that no force was used 
by conspirators prior to the surrender? If the silent force far 
away from the residence district overawed possible disturbers 
there, what was it that lessened their influence in the govern- 
ment square? 

And there is another telltale document which must be ex- 
8 before credence can be given to anything offered by Mr. 

tevens or Mr. Thurston. Against the emphatic statement that 
the Provisional Government was not recognized until after the 
‘abdication of the Queen and the surrender to the Provisional 
Government of her forces,“ Mr. Dole wrote to the American 
minister late Monday afternoon, January 16, begging his assist- 
ance, and informing him that he had made demand for the sur- 
render of the guardhouses. The only comment Mr. Stevens 
made, so far as the records of his office were allowed to show, 
was the simple indorsement upon Mr. Dole's letter, This re- 
quest not complied with.” Acco: to Mr. Stevens and the 
solemn statement of the commissioners sent by him to this coun- 
try, the Provisional Government had been established prior to 
its recognition. According to Mr. Stevens and Mr. Thurston, 
this had been accomplished without the aid of the United 
States. According to Mr. Stevens’s own words— 

The committee of safety forthwith took on of the government 

, archives, and treasury, and installed the Provisional Government 
at the heads of the respective departments. This being an accomplished 
fact, I promptly recognized the Provisional Government as the de facto 
government of the Hawaiian Islands. 

Now, Mr. Dole informed Mr. Stevens in the afternoon of the 
1ith of January that he had made demand for the surrender of 
the station houses. Headmitted that the demand had not been 
complied with. Several hours after the recognition of the Pro- 
visional Government by Mr. Stevens, and after repeated efforts 
on the part of 9 of the Provisional Government with 
the representatives of the Queen to secure a solution of the 
difficulty without bloodshed, the surrender of the Queen's forces 
was © in accordance with the following document: 


C. B Wiison, Esq., 
Marsha of the Kingdom: 1 
Tou are hereby authorized to surrender to the so-called Provisional Gov- 
ernment this day established. headed by S. B. Dole, esq., the police station 
mise at prison and Government property in your possession or under your 
contro! : 
Dated at Honolulu this 17th day of January, A. D. 1893. 
LILIUOKALANI, R. 
SAMUEL PARKER 
Minister of Forei: Afairs, 
JOHN F. COLBUR: z 
Vinister 35 the Interior. 
WM. 25 COR * 
interer o tnance, 
. PETERSO. 


A. P. P N. 
Attorney-General, 


The above was received by President Dole after his letter to 
Mr. Stevens, which I have quoted, and in which he declared 
that he had not yet received the surrender of the station house. 
At the same time was delivered the following protest from the 
Queen, containing the decl ration of her reasons for yielding: 


I, Liliuokalani, by the grace of God and under the constitution of the Ha- 
walian Kingdom, do hereby solemnly protest against any and all 
acts done against myself and the constitutional Government of the Hawaiian 
Kingdom by certain persons claiming to have established a Provisional 
Government of and for this Kingdom. 

That I yield to the superior force of the United States of America, whose 
minister plenipotentiary, His Excellency John L. Stevens, has caused United 
States troops to be landed at Honolulu and declared that he would support 
the said Provisional Government. 

Now, to avoid any collision of armed forces, and perhaps the loss of 
I do under this protest and impelied by said force yield my authority un 
sich time as the of the United States shall, upon the facts 
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being presented to it, undo the action of its representative and reinstate 
me in the authority which I claim as the constitutional sovereign of the 
80036 at Honolulu this 17th day of J A. D. 1893 
no at Honolulu t ay of January, A. D. ki 
7 1 LILIUOKALANI. E. 
e eee Afai 
nister of Foreign r8. 
WM. H. CORNWELL 
Minister of Finance. 
JNO. F. COLBURN, 
Minister of the Interior, 
A. P. PETERSON, 
Attorney-General. 
To S. B. DOLE, Esq., and others composing the Provisional Government 
of the Hawaiian Islands. 


It was distinctly stated that she yielded to avoid any collision 
of armed forces. She yielded while the forces of the United States 
were so placed as to command absolutely all of the Government 
buildings. Her protest is indorsed: “ Received by the hands of 
the late cabinet this 17th day of January, 1893,” and signed 
“Sandford B. Dole, chairman of executive council of Pro- 
visional Government.” This is the record made by the Pro- 
visional Government itself. There is no break in the link of 
evidence going to prove that this surrender was received after 
Mr. Dole’s letter to the American minister acknowledging the 
receipt of the recognition of the Provisional Government. In 
these last two papers will be found explanation for the refusal 
of Mr. Stevens to act upon the demand of the alleged President 
of the Provisional Government the day before. 

If Mr. Dole had been actually in possession of the government 
buildings, and if the Queen’s forces had actually surrendered to 
him, as stated by Mr. Stevens in his communication to his Gov- 
ernment, what more natural than that he should respond to the 

roper request of Mr. Dole for aid? But Mr. Stevens knew on 

onda; ht that the Queen's forces had not surrendered. He 
knew there was no danger of an outbreak, and refused to accede 
to the request of Mr. Dole until that functionary had secured 
the surrender of the Queen's forces. No demonstration can be 
lainer. Not even the confession of the conspirators could make 
t more clear that Mr. Stevens misled this Government by his 
account of the overthrow of the Queen. Nothing can be plainer 
than that he connived at this overthrow, and then manufactured 
false testimony as to the events. 

And there is one other point that must not be overlooked in 
the discussion of this question. It is claimed with vehemence 
by the defenders of the Provisional Government that attempt 
has been made by President Cleveland to overthrow a republic 
and reéstablish a monarchy in the Hawaiian Islands. hen 
was a republic established there? Can there be any pretense 
that the Provisional Government possesses any of the attributes 
of a republic? Has there been any srr offered the poo 

le of that country to declare their wishes in the premises? Mr. 

hurston, 8 to Honolulu to consult with his fellow- con- 
spirators, proclaims his belief that The Royalists must be 
stamped out.“ 

But has he or his friends taken the first step toward the estab- 
lishment of a republic? In all the papers submitted by the 
friends of the Provisional Government there is not a line indi- 
cating even the intention of establishing a republic. There is, 
it is true, outlined a pua by which these gentlemen, possessing 
no shadow of authority from the people of the country, seek to 
deliver the islands over to the United States under a treaty. A 
treaty made with whom? Not with the people of the Hawaiian 
Islands, for they had never been consulted. The sole authority 
is vested now, as it was a year ago, in the men who named them- 
selves as the rulers of the islands with no shadow of right. 

But it is claimed by the friends of the Provisional Govern- 
ment,and the defenders of a United States minister shown to 
have been guilty of falsehood in his reports to this Government 
that, even admitting the fraud of Mr. Stevens, and admitting 
that he had been guilty of having aided in the overthrow of a 

vernment to which he was accredited, still there is no power 
N this Government to rectify the wrong; that the Provisional 
Government, once established and recognized, must remain and 
be sustained by the moral support of the United States. 

Sir, I repel this assertion with all the force at my command. 
I repudiate the insinuation that a course that would be pro- 
nounced contrary to good morals in the individual shall be held 
proper for the nation. Every consideration of honor demands the 
maintenance of the contrary proposition. Thereareinall pe 
the world men and women acting as Christian missionaries who 
look to this Government for care and protection. They are in 
China, Japan, Korea, and Africa. They are accorded respect 
and protection by the authorities of the countries wherein shey 
labor. They have a right to demand that this Governmentshall 
refrain from a course justifying the fear that missionary enter- 

rises are undertaken by Americans for purposes of conquest. 
hey remember that it is a part of well-established history that 
American missionaries went to the Sandwich Islands and were 
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cordially welcomed by its ruler and accorded by him every pro- 
tection and right needed. 

Thesimple-hearted monarch told them that if the gospel they 

reached was good for him it was good for his people, and he 
de them god-speed in their efforts to preach to the simple 
islanders the gospel of and good will. What wiil be the 
fate of our missionaries in other landsif it shall appear that the 
United States Government proposes to indorse the infamous 
action of which Minister Stevens has been convicted? What 
will be the answer of the ruling princes of these lands if it shall 
sprer that the end of monary effort is to be the overthrow 
0 a institutions and the dethronement of their governing 
rulers? 

Sir, the position assumed by the minority on this question can 
not be defended on any principle of justice. It degrades the 
American name and seeks to establish for this nation the credit 
of using Christianity as a cover for land-grabbing. And in their 
blind zeal and partisan bitterness, the gentlemen who have been 
so bitter in arraigning the present Administration seem to have 
forgotten the fact that they are losing the opportunity of de- 
fending their own President against the very charge they bring 
against the present Executive. I am not of those who believe 
that Mr. Secretary Foster would have countenanced the action 
of Minister Stevens if that gentleman had submitted to him the 
letter of Mr. Dole acknowledging the fact that the recognition 
of the de facto Government had been made prior to the surrender 
of the Queen. I am not of those who are so blinded by partisan- 
ship as to believe that President Harrison would haye sustained 
Mr. Stevens if he had known that gentleman had lied to him in 
his report of the proceedings at Honolulu. And it is proved 
herein that Mr. Stevens did deliberately lie in his statements of 
the events of January 16 and 17, 1893. 

Now, there is one more point to which I desire to call atten- 
tion. I approach it with diffidence, and yet constrained by m 
sense of duty as a representative of my people on this floor. 1 
believe it the duty of every citizen to defend his country against 
unjust accusations. I moreover believe it my duty to expose 
here the flimsy pretense that the present usurpers of authority 
in Honolulu stand in any sense for the Christian sentiment of 
this country. I know there have been gentlemen rushing before 
the public and claiming to represent the Christian church while 
e the acts of à lot of land-grabbers. I know, too, that 
one gentleman has been quick to leave his luxurious home on 
Beretaria in Honolulu and his duties as a Christian minister to 
come here and bolster up the cause of the Dole gang. I know 
that he has, with others wearing the same garb, been active 
in disseminating charges against the character of the late Queen. 

Now, sir, as I have said, I do not care what is the character of 
the Queen, so far as this investigation is concerned. But I be- 
lieve it proper that the people of this country and of the world 
should know what are the mental characteristics of the men who 
are posing as guardians of publie morals, and whoseek to blacken 
the fair fame of this nation by making us particeps criminis in 
their deeds. One Rev. C. M. Hyde has volunteered his sworn 
statement in support of the Dole government and to sustain the 
charges made against the late Queen. Who is this Rev. Dr. 
Hyde? What are his antecedents,and what standing has he be- 
fore honorable judges of character? I will make no reply to 
these questions in my own language. A full reply has been made 
K ig gifted with a command of language commensurate with 

hatred of villainy and false witness. I will leave this rev- 
erend gentleman to the judgment of this people with a reference 
toa letter addressed to him by Robert Louis Stevenson, with 
which I close my remarks: 


FATHER DAMIEN—AN OPEN LETTER TO REV. DR. HYDE, OF HONOLULU. 
SYDNEY, February 25, 1890. 

SIR: It may probably occur to you that we have met, and visited, and con- 
versed; on my side, with interest. You may remember that you have done 
me several courtesies, for which I was prepared to be grateful. But there are 
duties which come before gratitude, and offenses which aou divide 
friends, far more acquaintances. Your letter to the Rev. H. B. a docu- 
ment which, in my sight, if you had filled me with bread when I was stary- 
ing. if you had sat up to nurse my father when he lay a-dying, would yet ab- 
solve me from the bonds of gratitude. You know enough, doubtless, of the 
8 of canonization to be aware that, a hundred years after the death of 

amien, there will eis oR a man charged with the painful office of the devy- 
il’s advocate. After that noble brother of mine, and of all frail clay, shall 
have lain a century at rest, one shall accuse, one defend him. The circum- 
stance is unusual that the devil's advocate should be a volunteer, should be 
@ member of a sect immediately rival, and should make haste to take upon 
himself his ugly office ere the bones are cold; unusual, and of a taste which 
I shall leave my readers free to qualify; unusual, and to me inspiring. IfI- 
have at all learned the trade of using words to convey truth and to arouse 
emotion, you have at last furnished me with a subject. For it-is in the in- 
terest of all ma: d and the cause of public decency in every quarter of the 
world, not only that Damien should be righted, but that yon and your let- 
ter should be displayed at length, in their true colors, to the public eye. 

To do this properly, I must begin by quoting you at large: I shall then 

roceed to criticise your utterance from several pons of view, divine and 

uman, in the course of which I shall attempt to w again and with more 
specification the character of the dead saint whom it has pleased you to 

lify; so much being done, I shall say farewell to you forever. 
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“HONOLULU, August 2, 1889. 


“DEAR BROTHER: In answer to your inquiries about Father Damien, Ican 
only reply that we who kuew the man are surprised at the extravagant 
newspaper laudations, as if he was a most saintly philanthropist. 

„The simple truth is, he was a coarse, dirty man, head strong and bigoted. 
He was not sent to Molokai, but went there without orders; did not stay at 
the leper settlement (before he became one himself), but circulated freely 
over the whole island (less than half the island is devoted to the lepers), and 
he came often to Honolulu. He had no hand in the reforms and improve- 
ments inaugurated, which were the work of our board of health, as occasion 
required and means were provided. He was not a pure man in his relations 
with women, and the leprosy of which he died should be attributed to his 
vices and carelessness, Others have done much for the lepers, our own 
ministers, the Government physicians, etc., but never with the Catholic idea 
of meriting eternal life, 

“Yours, etc., 


“Rey. H. B. GAGE.” 

To deal fitly with a letter so extraordinary, I must draw at the outset on 
my private knowledge of the signatory and his sect. It may offend others; 
scarcely you, who have been so busy to collect, so bold to publish, gossip on 
your rivals. And this is, perhaps, the moment when I may best explain to 

ou the character of what you are to read: I conceive you as a man quite 
Beyond and below the reticences of civility; with what measure you mete, 
with that shall it be measured you a; ; With you, at least, I rejoice to feel 
the button off the foil and to plunge home. And if in aught that I shall ay 
I should offend others, your colleagues, whom I respect and remember wit 
affection, I can but offer them my regret; Iam not free, I am inspired by the 
consideration of interests far more large; and such pain as can be ted 
by anything from me must be indeed trifling when compared with the pain 
with which they read your letter. It is not the hangman, but the c al, 
that brings dishonor on the house. 

You belong, sir, to a sect—I believe my sect, and that in which my ances- 
tors labored—which has enjoyed, and partly failed to utilize, an exceptional 
advantage in the islands of Hawaii. The first missionaries came; they 
found the land already self-purged of its old and bloody faith; they were 
embraced, almost on their arrival, with enthusiasm; what troubles they 
supported came far more from whites than from Hawalians; and to these 
last they stood (in a rough figure) in the shoes of God. 2 

This is not the place to enter into the degree or causes of their failure, 
such as itis. One element alone is parani and must here be plainly dealt 
with. Inthe course of theirevangelical calling, they—or too many of them 

wrich. It may be news to you that the houses of missionaries are a 
cause of mocking on the streets of Honolulu. It willat least be news to you, 
that when I returned your civil visit, the driver of my cab commen on 
the size, the taste, and the comfort of your home. It would have been news 
certainly to myself, had any one told me that afternoon that I should live to 
drag such matter into print, But you see, sir, how you degrade better men 
to your own level; and it is needful for those who are to judge betwixt you 
and me, betwixt Damien and the devil's advocate, should understand your 
letter to have been penned in a house which could raise, and that very justly, 
the envy and the comments of the passers-by. I think (to employ a phrase 
of yours which I admire) it “should be attributed! to you that you have 
never visited the scene of Damien’s life and death. If you had, and had re- 

*calted it, and looked about your pleasant rooms, even your per perhaps 
would have been stayed. 

Your sect (and remember, as far as any sect avowa me, it is mine) has not 
dove ill in a woridly sense in the Ha an K om. When calamity be- 
fell their innocent parishioners, when leprosy descended and took root in 
the eight islands, a guid pro quo was to be looked for. To that prosperous 
mission, and to you as one of its adornments, God had sent at last an oppor- 
tunity. Iknow I am touching here upon a nerve acutely sensitive. I know 
that others of your colleagues look back on the inertia of your church, and 
the intrusive and decisive heroism of Damien, with something 9 be 

rs your 


“C. M. HYDE.”*+ 


stood by, and another has step; 
charming 


rags of common honor; and these you have made te to cast away. 

mmon honor; not the honor of having done thing right, but the 
honor of not having done aught conspicuously foul; the honor of the inert; 
that was what remained to you. We are not all expected to be Damiens; a 
man may conceive his duty more narrowly, he may love his comforts better; 
and none will cast a stone at him for that. But will a gentleman of your 
reverend profession allow me an example from the fields of gallantry? 
When two gentlemen compete for the favor of a lady, and the one 
and the other is rejected, and (as will sometimes happen) matter dam: 
to the successful rival’s credit reaches the ear of the defeated, it is held by 
plain men of no pretensions that his mouth is, in the circumstance, almost 
necessarily cl . Your church and Damien's were in Hawaii upon a ri- 
valry to do well; to help, to sa to set divine examples. You ha (in 
one huge instance) failed, and Damien succeeded, I maryel it should not 
have occurred to 2 that you were doomed to silence; that when you had 
been outstripped in that high rivalry, and satinglorious in the midst of your 
well-being, in your pleasant room—and Damien, crowned with glories and 
horrors, toiled and rotted in that pigstyeof his under the cliffs of Kalawao— 
you, the elect who would not, were the last man on earth to collect and 
propagata gossip on the volunteer who would and did. 

I k I see you—for I try to see you in the flesh as I write these sen- 
tences—I think I see you leap at the word pigstye, a hyperbolical expression 
atthe best. He had nohandinthe reforms,” he was acoarse, dirty man;” 
these were your own words; and you may think it ble that I am come 
to support you with fresh evidence. In a sense, it Is even so. Damien has 
been too much depicted witha conventional halo and conventional features; 
go drawn by men who perhaps had not the eye to remark or the pen to ex- 
press the individual; or who perhaps were only blinded and silenced by gen- 
erdéus admiration, such as I partly bart to myself; such as you, if your soul 
Were enlightened, would envy on your bended knees. 

It is the least defect of such a method of portraiture that it makes the path 
easy for the devil's advocate, and leaves for the misuse of the slanderer a 
considerable field of truth. For the truth that is suppressed by friends is 
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the readiest wea 
owe you some it your letter be the means of substituting once for all 
a credible likeness for a wax abstraction. For, if that world at all remem- 
ber you, on the day when Damien of Molokai shall be named Saint, it will 
be in virtue of one work: your letter to the Rev. H. B. Gage. 

You may ask on whatauthority Ispeak. It was my inclement ay, to 
become acquainted, not with Damien, but with Dr. Hyde. When I visited 
the lazaretto Damien was 323 in his resting grave. But such infor- 
mation as I have, I gathered on the spot in conversation with those who 
knew him well and long: some indeed who revered his memory; but others 
who had sparred and led with him, who beheld him with no halo, who 
perhaps 9 him with small N and through whose unprepared 
and scarcely partial communications the plain, human features of the man 
shone on me convincingly. These gave me what knowledge I possess; and I 
learnt it in that scene where it could be most completely and sensitively un- 
derstood—Kalawao, which you have never visited, about which you have 
never so much as endeavored to inform yourself, for, brief as your letter is, 

ou have found the means to stumble intothatconfession. “ than one- 

alf of the island,” you say, is devoted to the lepers.” Molokai— Molokai 
ahina.” the “gray,” lofty, and most desolate island—along all its northern 
side plunges a front of precipice into a sea of unusual 3 8 
range of cliff is. from east to west, the true end and frontier of the island. 
Only in one spot there projects into the ocean a certain triangular and 
rugged down— , stony, windy, and rising in the midst into a hill with 
a dead crater: the whole bearing to the cliff that overhangs it somewhat the 
same relation as a bracket toa wall. With this hint you will now be able to 
por out the leper station on a map; you will be able to judge how much of 

olokaiis thus cut off between the surf and precipice, whether less than a 
half, or less than a quarter, or a fifth, or a tenth—or say, a twentieth; and 
the next time you burst into print you will be in a position to share with us 
the issue of your calculations. 

I imagine you to be one ot those persons who talk with cheerfulness of that 
place which oxen and wainropes could not you to behold. You, who 
do not even know its situation on the map, probably denounce sensational 
descriptions, stretching your limbs the while in your pleasant parlor on 
Beretania street. When I was pulled ashore there one early mo: there 
sat with me in the boat two sisters, bidding farewell (in humble imitation 
of Damien) to the opea and joys of human life. Oneof these wept silently; 
I could not withhold myself from joining her. Had you been there it is my 
belief that nature would have triumphed even in you; and as the boat drew 
but a little nearer, and you beheld the stairscrowded with abominable de- 
formations of ourcommon manhood, and saw yourself landing in the midst 
of such a population as only now and then surrounds us in the horror of a 
nightmare—what a ha; eye you would have rolled over your reluctant 
shouider towards the house on Beretania street! Had you gone on; had 
you found every fourth face a blot upon the landscape; had you visited the 
— — and seen the butt-ends of human be lying there almost unrec- 
ognizable, but still brea’ „Still thinking, s. remembering, you would 
have understood that life in the lazaretto is an ordeal from which the nerves 
of a man's spirit shrink, even as his eye quaiis under the brightness of the 
sun; you would have felt it was (even to-day) a pitiful place to visit and a 
hell to dwell in. It is not the fear of ible infection. Thatseems a little 
thing when compared with the the pity, and the disgust of the visitor's 
surroundings, and the atmosphere of affliction, disease, and PARI dis- 
grace in which he breathes. I do not think Iam a man more than usually 
timid; but I neverrecall the daysand nights I spentu that island prom- 
ontory (eight gare ane seven nights) without heartfelt thankfulness that I 
am somewhere else. I find in my diary that I speak 3 ee 
ing experſence; I have once jotted in the margin, rowing is the 
word;" and when the Mokolif bore me at last towards the outer world, I 
kept repeating to myself, with a new conception of their pregnancy, those 
simple words of the song: 


is the most distressful country that ever yet was seen.“ 


And observe: that which I saw and suffered from was a settlement purged, 
bettered, beautified; the new village built, the hospital, and the Bishop- 
Home excellently arranged; the sisters, the doctor, and the missionaries, 
all indefa' ble in their noble tasks. 


moftheenemy. The world,in fone despite, may perhaps 


It was a ‘erent place when Damien came there and made his great re- 
nunciation, and slept that first night under a tree amidst his rotting 8 
alone with pestilence; and looking forward (with what co „With wha! 
Jairo: 8! of dread, God only knows) to a lifetime of dressing soresand 
stumps. 

abound in 


You will say, perhaps, I am too sensitive, that sights as 
cancer hospitals and are confronted daily by doctors and nurses. I have 
long learned to admire and envy ſthe doctors and the nurses. But there is 
no cancer ee so large and populous as Kalawao and Kalaupapa; and 
in such a matter every fresh case, like every inch of length in the pipe of an 
organ, deepens the note of the impression; for what daunts the onlooker is 
that monstrous sum of human suffering by which he stands surrounded. 
Lastly, no doctor or nurse is called upon to enter once for all the doors of 
that gehenna; they do not say farewell; they need not abandon hope on its 
sad hold; they but go for a time to their high calling, and can look for- 
ward as they go to relief, to recreation, and torest. But Damien shut to 
with his own hand the doors of his own sepulcher. 

I shall now extract mee pases from my diary at Kalawao: 

A. Damien is dead and ady somewhat ungratefully remembered inthe 
field of his labors and suffer: ‘He was a good man, but very officious,’ 
fallen (as other priests so easily do) into 
anaka; but he had the 
wit to recognize the sense to — 5 at [over] it. A plain 

ar.“ 


ale was & 


rto 

C. Ot Damien begin to have anidea. He seems to have been a man of the 
peasant class, certainly of the peasant type; shrewd, ignorant, and bigo 
yet with an open mind, and capable of receiving and ting a reproot it it 
were bluntly administered; superbly generous in the least thing as well as in 
the greatest, and as ready to gv his last shirt (although not without human 
grumbling) as he had been sacrifice his life; essentially indiscreet and 
officious, which made him a troublesome colleague; domineering in all his 
ways, which made him incurably 8 With the Kanakas, but yet 
destitute of real authority, so that boys laughed at him and he must 
carry out his wishes by means of bribes. He learned to have a mania for 
doctoring; and set up the Kanakas against the remedies of his regular ri- 
vals; perhaps (if anything matter at all in the treatment of such a disease) 
the worst thing that he did, and certainly the easiest. 

The best and worst of the man appear very plainly in his dealings with Mr. 
ae np es money; he had 5 y laid it out [intended to lay it out] en- 
tirely for the benefit of Catholics, and even so not wisely; but after a long, 
plain talk, he admitted his error fully and revised thelist. The sad state ot 
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the 
slovenly Ways and false ideas of hygiene. Brother officials to call it 
*Damien's town.’ ‘Well,’ they would say, ‘your Chinatown kee 
growing.’ Anda he would laugh with perfect good nature, and adhere to 
errors With perfect obstinacy. So much Ihave gathered of truth about this 
ain, noble human brother and father of ours; his imperfections are the 

ts of his face, by which we know him for our fellow; his martyrdom and 

example nothing can lessen or annul; and only a person here on the spot 
can properly appreciate their greatness.” 

I have set down these private passages, as you perceive, without correc- 
tion; thanks to you, the public has them in their bluntness. They are al- 
most a list of the man's faults, for itis rather these that I was seeking; with 
his virtues, with the heroic profile of his life, I and the world were alread 
sufficiently uainted. I was besides a little suspicious of Catholic testi- 
mony; in no ill sense, but merely because Damien's admirers and disciples 
were the least likely to be critical. I know you will be more suspicious 
still; and the facts set down above were one and all collected from the lips 
of Protestants who had op the father in his life. Yet Iam strangely 
deceived, or they build up the image of a man, with all his weaknesses, es- 
sentially heroic, and alive with rugged honesty, generosity, and mirth. 

Take it for what itis, rough private jot of the worst sides of Damlen's 
character, collected from the Ups of those who had labored with and (in your 
own phrase) “knew the man; though I question whether Damien would 
have said that he knew you. 

‘Take it, and observe with wonder how well you were served by your gos- 
sips, how ill by your intelligence and sympathy; in how many points of fact 
we are at one, and how widely our ap tions vary. There is something 
wrong here; either with you or me. It is possible, for instance, that you, 
who seem to have so many ears in Kalawao, had heard of the affair of Mr. 
Chapman’s money, and were singly struck by Damien’s intended = 
doing. I was struck with that also, and setit fairly down; but I was struc 
much more by the fact that he had the honesty of mind to be convinced. I 
8 here tell you that it was a long business; that one of his colleagues sat 
with him ‘ate into the night, multiplying arguments and accusations; that 
the father listened as usual with “perfect -nature and perfect obsti- 
nacy;" but at the last, when he was Ves.“ said he, “I am very 
much obliged to you; you have done me a service; it would have been a 
thett.“ There are m (not Catholics merely) who require their heroes 
and saints to be infallible; to these the story be painful; not to the true 
lovers, patrons, and servants of mankind. 

And I take it, this isa of our division; that you are one of those who 
have an eye for faults and failures; that you take a pleasure to find and pub” 
lish them; and that, having found them, you make te to forget the over- 
vailing virtues and the real success which had alone introduced them to 
your knowledge. It is a dangerous frame of mind. That you may under- 
stand how dangerous, and into what a situation it has already brought you, 
we will (if you please) go hand in hand through the different phrases of 

our letter and candidly examine each from the point of view of its truth, 

ts appositeness, and its charity. 

Damien was coarse. x 

It is very possible. You make us sorry for the lepers, who had only a 
coarse old peasant for their friend and father. But you, who were so re- 
fined, why were you not there to cheer them with the lights of culture? Or 
may I you that we have some reason to doubt if John the Baptist 
were genteel; and in the case of Peter, on whose career you doubtless dwell 
1 Aly in the pulpit, no doubt at all he was a “coarse, headstrong” 
fisherman! Yet even in our Protestant Bibles Peter is called Saint. 

Damien was dirty. 

He was. Think of the poor lepers annoyed with this dirty comrade! But 
the clean Dr. Hyde was at his food in a fine house. 

Damien was headstrong. 

5 believe you are right again; and I thank God for his strong head and 
eart. 

Damien was bigoted. 

Iam not fond of bigots myself, because they are not fond of me. But what 
is meant by bigotry, that we should it as a blemish in a priest? 
Damien believed in his own religion with the simplicity of a peasant ora 
child; as I would I could suppose that you do. For I wonder at him 
some way off; and had that been his only character, should have avoided 
him in life. But the point of interest in Damien, which has caused him to 
be so much talked about and made him at last the subject of your pen and 
mine. was that, in him, his bigotry his intense and narrow faith, wrought 
5 — 5 for good, and strengthened him to be one of the world's heroes and 
exemplars. $ 

8 was not sent to Molokai, but went there without orders. 

Is this a misreading? or do you really mean the words for blame? I have 
heard Christ, in the pulpits of our Ch held up for imitation on the 
ground that his sacrifice was voluntary. Does Dr. Hyde think otherwise? 

Damien did not et at the settlement, etc. 

It is true he was allowed many indulgences. Am I to understand that 
ye blame the father for profiting by these, or the officers for granting them? 

either case, it is a mighty Spartan standard to issue from the house on 
Beretania street; and I am convinced you will find yourself with few sup- 


Nn had no hand in the reforms, etc. 

I think even you will admit that I have already been frank in my meets 
tion of theman Lam defending; but before I take you up upon this head, I will 
be franker still, and tell yon that perhaps nowhere in the world can a man 
taste a more pleasurable sense of contrast than when he passes from 
Damien's “Chinatown” at Kalawao to the beautiful Bishop-Home at Kalau- 


Pu potht in my desire to make all fair for you, I will break my rule 
and adduce Catholic testimony. Here isa etrom my diary about m. 
visit to the Chinato from which you see how it (even now) regard: 
by its own officials: *“ We went round ali the dormitories, refectories, eto.— 
dark and dingy enough, with a su cial cleanliness. which he (Mr. Dut- 
ton, the lay oct “didnot seek to defend. It is almost decent, said he; 
‘the sisters will make that all right when we get them here.“ And yet I 
gathered it was already better since Damien was dead, and far better than 
when he was there alone and had his own (not always excellent) way. I 
have now come far enough to meet you on a common und of fact; and I 
tell you that, toa mind not pre ced by jealo 8 the reforms of the 
lazaretto, and even those which he most orously opposed, are properly 
the work of Damien. They are the evidence of his success; they are what 
his heroism provoked from the reluctant and the careless. Many were be- 
fore him in the field; Mr. Meyer, for instance, of whose faith work we 
hear too little; there have been many ; and some had more worldly 
wisdom, th h none had more devotion, than our saint. Before his day, 
even you will confess, they had effected little. It was his part, by one 
striking act of martyrdom, to direct all men’s eyes on that distressful coun- 
try. Ata blow, and with the price of his life, he made the illustrious 
and public. And that, if you —4 75 consider largely, was the one reform 
2 t ot all that should succeed: It brought money; it br t 
(best ual addition of them all) the sisters; 1 


nome isin part the result of his lack of control; in of his own 


for public opinion and public interest landed with the man at Kalawao. If 
ever any man brought reforms, and died to bring them, it was he. ‘There is 
not a clean cup or towel inthe Bishop Home, but dirty Damien washed it. 

Damien was not a pure man in his relations with women, etc. 

How do you know that? Is this the nature of the conversation in that 
house on Beretania street which the cabman envied, driving t?—r: de- 
cep el a misconduct of the poor peasant priest, toiling er the sof 

Many have visited the station before me; they seem not to have heard the 
rumor. When I was there I heard many shoe tales, for my informants 
were men 7 with the plainness of the Jaity; and I heard plenty of 
complaints of en. Why was this never mentioned? and how came it 
to you in the retirement of your clerical parlor? 

ut I must not even seem to deceive 58 This scandal, when Tread it in 
your letter, was not new tome. I had heard it once before; and I must tell 
you how. There came to Samoa a man from Honolulu; he, in a public house 
on the beach, volunteered the statement that Damien had “contracted the 
disease from having connection with the female le and I tind a joy in 
telling you how the nh was welcomed in a public house. A man sprang 
to his feet; I am not at liberty to give his name, but from what I heard I doubt 
if you would care to have him to dinner in Beretania street. “You m 
ble little ——" (here is a word I dare not print, it would so shock your @.rs). 
“You miserable little —,“ he cried, if the story were a thousand times 
true, can't Art see you are a million times a lower — for daring to repeat 
it?” I wish it could be told of you that when the report reached you in your 
house, perhaps after f. worship, you had found in your soul enough 
holy anger to receive it with the same expressions; ay, even with that one 
which I dare not print; it would not need to have been blotted away, like 
Uncle Toby's oath, by the tears of the recording angel; it would have been 
counted to you for your brightestrighteousness. But you have delibera 
chosen the part of the man from Honolulu, and you have played it with im- 
provements of your own. The man from Honolulu—miserable, leering 
creature—communicated the tale to a rude knot of beach-combing drinkers 
in a public house, where (I will so far agree with your temperance opinions) 
man is not always at his noblest; and the man from Honolulu had himself 
been drinking—drinking, we may charitably fancy, to excess. It was to your 
“dear brother, the Rev, H. B. Gage,” that you chose to communicate the 
sickening story; and the blue ribbon which adorns your portly bosom for- 
bids me to allow you the extenuating plea that you were drunk when it was 
done. Your dear brother“ —a brother indeed—made haste to deliver up 
your letter (as a means of perhaps) to the religious pa ; where, 
after many months, I found and read and wondered at it; an whence have 
now reproduced it forthe wonder of others. And you and your dear brother 
have, by this . of operations, built up a contrast very edi to exam- 
ine in detail. The man whom you would not care to have to dinner, on the 
one side; on the other, the Rev. Dr. Hyde and the Rev. H. B. Gage: the Apia 
barroom, the Honolulu manse. A 

But I fear you scarce appreciate how you appear to your fellow-men; and 
to bring it home to you, I will suppose your story to be true. I will sup- 
on God forgive me for supposing it—that Damien faltered and stum- 

led in his narrow path of duty; I will suppose that, in the horror of his iso- 
lation, perhaps in the fever of incipient he, who was doing so much 
more than he had sworn, failed in the letter of his priestly oath—he, who 
was so much a better man than either you or me, who did what we have 
never dreamed of daring—he, too, tasted of our common frailty. O, Iago, 
the pity of it! The least tender should be moved to tears; the most credu 
— 5 ig ponyer: And all that you could do was to pen your letter to the Rev. 

B. 1 

Is it growing at all clear to you what a picture you have drawn of your 
own heart? I will try yet once again to make it clearer. You had a father; 
sv this tale were about him, and some informant brought it to you, 

in hand. I am not making too high an estimate of your emotional na- 
ture when I pee you would regret the circumstance; that you would 
feel the tale of frailty the more keenly since it shamed the author of your 
days, and that the last thing you would do would be to 3 it in the re- 
ligious press? Well, the man who tried to do what Damien did is my father, 
and the father of the man in the Apia bar, and the father of all who love 
goodness; and he was your father too, if God had given you grace to see it, 


Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, the quotation with 
which the eloquent gentleman from Maine [Mr. BoUTELLE] 
closed his remarks, so far as it is an appeal to American senti- 
ment, American honor, and American patriotism, awakens the 
liveliest commendation and the deepest echoes. But I am not 
aware, Mr. Speaker, of any Polynesian battlefields or Honolulu 
contests over which the American flag has ever waved, and 
therefore, while conceding that it is exceedingly gratifying to 
an American to read or to hear fine poetry glorifying his national 
emblem, I can not conceive why it shodld kindle similar emo- 
tions among the inhabitants of Otaheite or the Kanakas of the 
southern seas. On the other hand, I can understand that our 
flag might, under certain circumstances, appear to them as any 
other stranger flag, and, though brilliant with all the glory of 
all the battlefields of this continent, might seem to them an em- 
blem of wrongdoing and oppression. 

THE RESOLUTIONS ARE UNNECESSARY. 

Mr. Speaker, we had a serious matter before us if wo had 
takenitin therighttime. Iwas much struck, though, with the 
remarks of the gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED]in the address 
with which he closed his side of the tariff debate the other day, 
when he declared that the e of events had made the con- 
sideration of these resolutions ancient history. A month ago, 
sir, there might have been a great deal of fervor and emotion 
aroused by the consideration of these resolutions, but the mat- 
ters to which they refer have now become largely obsolete. 

A government is established in the Sandwich Islands with 
which no part of the American people is in conflict. A govern- 
ment is estiblished in the Sandwich Islands against which no 
party and no yee of the power of the Republic is exercised 
or arrayed. e situation is like the story found in Scriptures 
where, in spirit, the Jewish £ het was taken to the odgo of 
the valley of Dry Bones and bidden to view the sepulcher, where 
in former times contending armies had laid them down to their 
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eternal sleep. And he was bidden to prophesy over it the first 
and second and third time; and as he prophesied bone grew to 
bone, and at last the fleshy forms arose before his spiritual eye. 
But then the story pauses. He could not getconflict out of them 
after they were rehabilitated! And no more can the gentlemen 
who are agitating this question hope to secure permanent ad- 
vancement of American interests anywhere by their discussion. 
All that is hoped for, gentlemen, in regard to this ancient his- 
tory—made ancient by the rapid passage of events in the Poly- 
nesian group—all that you hope for, Messrs. Republicans, is a 
political advantage; and we intend that you not get it out 
of these resolutions. [Applause.] 

ALL AMERICANS AGREE ON SOME PART OF EACH OF THE RESOLUTIONS. 

There are four resolutions pending before this House. They 
agree remarkably well in many points. Every man subscribes 
to certain portions of those resolutions. I propose to analyze 
them and see which, if any of them, should be passed. 

And first, the resolution offered by the gentleman from Maine 

r. BOUTELLE] on the 19th of December last. Is the Repub- 
ican side of this House prepared to vote for that resolution? 
Let us see. It declares— 

‘Whereas the executive communications just read to this House 

And here let me pause to say that in preparing and’ present- 
ing this resolution, the honorable 8 from Maine him- 
sell disproves the claim that he makes for preéminence in pub- 
lic duty when he says that he presented this question to the 
Republic because in the recital of his resolution he declares that 
the Executive communications which had been spread before 
this House brought the matter to the attention of the House and 
the country. And I ask the House to note another fact—that 
during all the time that this matter was impend during the 
former Administration, not one word was communicated to the 
American House of Representatives of all the pr that 
were rang 70 place in regard to annexation. So that if the few 
days that intervened after the Administration at present in 
porr was preparing itself to deal with this question amounted 

a lack of confidence, what may be saidof the previous Admin- 
istration, whose archives bristle all through with proof of eve 
step that had been taken in the negotiations, and not one wor 
of which had ever been communicated to this House or to the 
n thet 55 ir, when this treaty and th yin, 

n the contrary, sir, when t reaty and the accom 
documents made here and in Honolulu were sent to 5 
of the United States, they were sent under the seal of secrecy. 
And therefore we may well claim that the first publie disclosure 
made in this behalf was made by the present President of the 
United States. He is the first official who took the American 
people into his confidence. But the resolution proceeds further: 

Whereas the executive communications just read to this House clearly dis- 
close that the rights of the House of Re ntatives as a coUrdinate branch 
of the Congress of the United States have been invaded by the Executive 
Department— 

Is that true? Where is the constitutional right embodied in 
this House to share, at the time of their occurrence, in diplo- 
matic negotiations? Is it not trus that from the time that George 
Washington sent his ministers abroad until to-day, the one 
branch of this Government that had a right to deal with execu- 
tive affairs of this kind has been the Senate, not the whole Con- 
gress? It is not a breach of privilege that executive communi- 
cations are kept for a long time under the seal of executive se- 
crecy. So that this resolution recites as a matter of law athing 
which is not the law; and I do not believe that gentlemen on 
the other side will willingly vote for a false statement of the 
law; but I proceed 
in furnishing secret instructions to a minister tentiary of the United 
States to conspire with the representatives of a deposed and discredited 
monarchy for the subversion and overthrow of the established republican 
government to which he was accredited. 


To what“ republican” government was Mr. Willis accredited? 
Mr. BOUTELLE. He was accredited to Hon. Sanford B. 


Dole. 
Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Is Sanford B. Dole a “republican 
government?” 
Mr. BOUTELLE. Is he not the President of the Hawaiian 
Provisional Government? 
Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Is that a republican government? 
Mr. BOUTELLE. It is not a monarchical government. 
Mr. BLACK of Illinois. The recital of this resolution which 
kaa ask this House to pass is that he was conspiring to over- 
ro a 5 government. 
Mr. BOUTELLE. I assume that they had republican lean- 
„as they were trying to be annexed to this N 
Mr. BLACK of Illinois. I allow no assumptions. n you 
ask the House of Representatives, sitting in high council, to de- 
clare a fact, you must prove that fect. If you now are able to 
. show that Mr. Willis was accredited to arepublican government, 


zee ee government; if not, withdraw your resolution. [Ap- 
ause. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. He was accredited to the Hon. Sanford B. 
Dole. Irefer you to the document. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. I will not bandy words. The gen- 
tleman knows the point that is madeagainst hia resolution. He 
can not expect the majority of this House to a resolution 
which is false in its recital of facts; and I believe he may well 
be said to lean upon a broken reed when he calls upon his col- 
leagues to do’so. ; 

I ask my friend from Illinois [Mr. Her, the member who is 
leading this attack on behalf of the minority of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, to tell this House before he urges the pee 
sage of the resolution of the gentleman from Maine Mr. Bou- 
TELLE] to what republican government was Mr. Blount accred- 
ited? The Government to which he was accredited was a gov- 
ernment provisional in its character, at the head of which was 
Sanford B. Dole, and backing whom were thirteen gentleman, 
drawn at haphazard, if you please, from the body of the people 
of the Sandwich Islands,. They were the men whoassembled and 
proclaimed a provision I government. They were the men who 
nominated officers and appointed themselves thereto: they were 
the men who then took possession of the police force and the 
little militia, and surrounded their house of government with 
that force and that militia. 

But tell me, if you please, my honored colleague, you that have 
moved the adoption of this resolution, at what point in its his- 
tory did the Provisional Government of Hawali become a re- 
publican government? Did it become a republican government 
when the proclamation was made? Did it me so when that 
council assembled? When and where has it submitted aconsti- 
tution? When and where has it adopted aconstitution? When 


and where has it proclaimed a constitution? When and where 
have the people of Hawaii voted in favor of sucha constitution? 
And if it never been submitted to them, if it has never been 


voted upon by them, if it has never been adopted by them, if it 
is held there, as my eloquent friend from Illinois [Mr. HITT] de- 
elured, with sand bag barriers and rifles and with an armed 
force, determined for the glory of the American system” to 
sustain that government, tell me does that constitute a repub- 
lican government? [Applause on the Democratic side, and cries, 
It does not!“] 

Moreover, this junta of self-chosen officials proceeded in their 
offices to execute monarchic laws under a monarchic constitu- 
tion and with usurped and dictatorial powers, self-assumed, and 
enforced with armed power. Sirs, the recital in the resolution 
of that as a fact which is not true is such that no gentleman in 
550 House can wisely vote in favor of the passage of that reso- 
ution. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. What would the gentleman like to submit 
as an amendment? 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. I will not make any suggestion con- 
cerning that. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I would like to accommodate the gentle- 
man, as he ap ntly desires to vote for that resolution. I 
would like to make it satisfactory to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. BLACK]. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. I assure you that when it comes to 
the vote we will attend to that whole business for you in style. 
[Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] e will not 
scope our resolution, 

r. PENDLETON of West Virginia. It will not need any 
amendment then. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. The further statement of the gentle- 
men from Maine in his resolution is: 


Second. Resolved, That it is the sense of this House that any interven- 
on 8 


And here I omit a clause 


in the internal affairs of a friendly recognized government, to disturb or 
overthrow it— 


And here I drop a sentence— 


is contrary to thé paor and traditions of the Republic and the letter and 
a ofthe C tution, and can not be tooprom or emphatically repro- 


Mr. BOUTELLE. That is just as good. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Another thing: the gentleman from 
a [Mr. HITT] presented a shorter resolution, from which I 
read: ` : 


That it is the sense of this House that— 
Here I omit a line— 
intervention in the affairs of a friendly recognized government— 
And here I drop a line— 
is con tothe policy and traditions of the Repubiic and tite spirit of the 


Honstitutſon. 


ĮI say that every recital that I have read from these resolutions 
is found in almost the same words in the resolution presented by 
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the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and you would hardly expect 
us to limit the scope of our resolution in that declaration of 
principles by drawing the lines down to a narrowness to suit the 
purposes ofa party. The resolutions that are presented by the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. McCREARY] contain all t I 
have quoted, and are broader, and fit the whole case and the 
whole sentiment of this country. 

Now, the resolution of the gentleman frum Maine [Mr. BOU- 
TELLE] and the resolution of my friend from Illinois [Mr. H ris 
contain three recitals each of which is a limitation on the gene 
propositions to which I wish to call attention. 

The first limitation imposed upon the general doctrine by the 

entleman from Maine is this: That the Executive of the United 

tates, its civil or military representatives, without authority of 
Congress, will not allow interference in the affairs of a friendly 
recognized government. 

Isay, Mr. Speaker, that the Democratic doctrine upon that 

int is broader than this; our policy is that there shall be no 

tervention in the affairs of a friendly foreign nation, with or 
without the direction of the Congress. The Democratic doctrine 
is that even if Congress should undertake to intermeddle with 
the affairs of a foreign people, it would be violative of our poli- 
cies and our traditions. Therefore the limitation imposed in the 
resolution of the gentleman from Maine [Mr. BoUTELLE] is not 
a correct limitation. 

I say this Government has no right to interfere in the domes- 
tic affairs of any foreign people. And so with the next limita- 
tion which is imposed by the resolution of the gentleman from 
Maine. Itis a limitation of the scope and purpose and declara- 
tion of the mighty Monroe doctrine, and the doctrine of nonin- 
tervention, and therefore when we, the Democratie Represent- 
atives in this House, come to vote upon that question, we will 
vote for the broad and general declaration of policy set forth in 
the McCreary resolutions and which indorses the PRINCIPLE an- 
nounced by the President, rather than for one that is narrowed 
and prescribed by the limitations contained in the other resolu- 


tions. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Would the gentleman like to have a sen- 
tence from the Democratic platform read right there? 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. And so, also, in regard to the resolu- 
tion of my friend from Illinois [Mr. HITT], it contains this limi- 
tation: 

Resolved, That the Government of the United States shall not interfere 
with the affairs of a friendly nation to disturb and overthrow it 
and substitute a monarchy therefor. 

Mr. Speaker, we go away beyond that, and we say when we 
pass the resolution from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, that 
we are not to interfere with the domestic affairs of a friendly 
nation for any 8 The adoption of the resolution of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs contains all that there is good in 
the resolutions offered both by the gentleman from Maine and 
the gentleman from Illinois, and rejects the limitations and 
makes the doctrine as broad as the continent, by which every 
American Representative can well afford tostand. [Loud ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. REED. May I offer a suggestion to the gentleman? 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. If itis not taken from my time. I 
always listen with the keenest appreciation to the gentleman 
from Maine. 8 

Mr. REED. My suggestion is that in broadening this thing 
you fail to hit the mark. [Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. That is not for the gentleman to de- 
cide. 

Mr. REED. I am not deciding it. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. I am not seeking your kindly judg- 
ment in the matter. 

Mr. REED. I do not undertake to decide it; I only offer to 
make a suggestion [laughter on the Republican side] in connec- 
tion with hak you have said, which seems to have met with ap- 


royal. 
S Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Notwithstanding the fact that the 
gentleman’s suggestions are always perfectly lovely, both in 
manner and in spirit, I can not accept them. 1 on the 
Democratic side.] 
Mr. REED. I am quite aware of the fact that you can not. 


A SKIRMISH FOR POSITION. 


Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Well, we will pass that. Now, the 
points that are left are three. Let us be right, clear, and hon- 
est with each other. You want to censure Mr. Cleveland for the 
effect you may be able to getoutof itinthenextcampaign. We 
do not intend that you shall doit. [Democratic ol 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Will the gentleman indorse ? 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. I notanswer that question. We 
are discussing the resolutions pending before the House. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I thank you for your hesitation. 


Mr. BLACK of Illinois. As I stated, you are after the Presi- 
dent for political purposes, and we are after Mr. Stevens. I 
guess we will get him. [Laughter.] I think wo will; and I 
think we ought to. 


ANNEXATION THE REAL ISSUE. 


But there are serious matiers between us, gentlemen, however 
much has been said in a spirit of levity. The serious thing be- 
fore us is not presented in two of the resolutions. But we hae 
it in one which is presented by the gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. BLAIR] declaring for annexation. I notice that when- 
ever that declaration has been mentioned by your orators—and 
you have able and splendid orators, and you have discipline, 
such as I have never seen equaled since men stepped together 
in the ranks. IL notice on every conflict that every Republican 
is in his seat, ready to cheer and applaud, and I regard you with 
admiration as a trained,splendid phalanx. I notice whenever 
the question of annexation came up, you were ready with your 
cheers to applaud. We on the other side have presented a res- 
olstion which declares that annexation should not now take 
1 this is the real basic issue, this the dividing line of de- 

ate. 

OUR PAST POLICY. 


There has been much talk of what has been the policy of the 
Government upon that point. I go back to the first authorita- 
tive declaration. It was made to the House of Representatives— 
our honored predecessors—by the President of the United States 
in 1842, and announced the policy of nonintervention. 


Just emerging from a state of barbarism, the Government of the islands is 
as yet feeble; but its dispositions appear to be just and pacific, and it seems 
anxious to improve the condition of its people by the introduction of knowl- 
285 of oe and moral institutions, means of education, and the arts of 
civilized life. 

It can not but be in conformity with the interest and wishes of the Govern- 
ment and the ple of the United States that this community thus existing 
in the midst of a vast expanse of ocean should be respected, and all its rights 
strictly and conscientously regarded. And this must also be the true inter- 
est of all other commercial states. Far remote from the dominions of Eu- 
ropean powers, its growth and Apel yd as an independent state may yet 
be in a high degree useful to all whose trade is extended to those ns, 
while its near approach to this continent, and the intercourse which Ameri- 
can vessels have with it—such vessels constituting five-sixths of all which an- 
nually visit it—could not but create dissatisfaction on the part of the United 
States at any attempt by another power, should such attempt be threatened 
or feared, to take possession of the islands, colonize them, and subvert the 
native Government. Conside „therefore, that the United States pos- 
sesses so very large a share of the intercourse with those islands, it isdeemed 
not unfit to make the declaration that their Government seeks nevertheless 
no advantages, no exclusive control over the Hawaiian Goyern- 
ment, but is content with its independent existence, and anxiously wishes 
for its security and prosperity. Its forbearance in this respect, under the 
circumstances of the very large intercourse of their citizens with the islands, 
would justify the Government, should events hereafter arise to require it, 
in making a decided remonstrance against the adoption of an opposite pol- 
icy by any other power. 


I advance and move porera from the Presidential chair itself 
into those splendid heights where the real demigods of the Re- 
public abide and endure as in the unbroken luster of the clustered 
stars. [Applause.] Listen to Daniel Webster, who declared in 
December, 1842: g 


The United States haveregarded the existing authoritles in the Sandwich 
aukana as ant pts suited to the condition of the people and resting on 
eir own choice. 


Have the people of the Sandwich Islands chosen the repub- 
licanadministration” of Sanford B. Dole of their own choice? 


The United States have bes 5 5 the existing authorities in the Sandwich 
Islands as a Government suited to the condition of the people, and res 

on their own choice; and the President is of opinion that the interests o 
all the commercial nations require that that Government should not be in- 
terfered with by foreign powers. Of the vessels which visit the islands, it 
is known that a great majority belong to the United States. The United 
States, therefore, are more interested in the fate of the islands, and of their 
Government, than any other nation can be; and this consideration induces 
the President to be quite willing to declare, as the sense of the Government 
of the United States, that the Government of the Sandwich Islands ought 
to be respected; that no power ought either to take m of the islands 
as a conquest, or for the . of colonization, and that no power ought 
to seek for any undue control over the existing Government, or any exclu- 
sive privileges or preferences in matters of commerce. 

And what was shorter, and stronger, if possible, was his great 
declaration on the 15th of March, 1853, when, as Minister of 
State for the American Republic, he wrote: x 

We seek no control over their Government, nor any undue influence what- 
ever. Our 8 is that the integrity and independence ot the Ha 
territory may be scrupulously maintained and that its Government should 
be entirely impartial towards foreigners of every nation. In making reso- 
lute and stern resistance, therefore, to any claim of favor or exclusive priv- 
Uege by other powers, you will at all times frankly disavow any desire hat 
favors or exclusive privileges should be granted to the United States, th 
ships, commerce, or citizens. 

So spoke and wrote the statesman of the elder days. I will 
not name them all. Said Mr. Buchanan: 

We ardently desire that the Hawaiian islands may maintain their inde- 
pendence. 

Last of all, Mr. Speaker, I call a witness who on the 3d of Feb- 
ruary, 1893, in dealing with this precise question and 8 
as the Republican Secretary of State of the United States, d 


1894. 
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clared in his letter to Mr. Stevens, in relation to his action at 
Honolulu: 


But so far asit may 8 to 8 that limit by setting the autaority 
and power of the United States above that of the Government of the Ha- 
waiian Islands, in the ca) sg 0 protector, or to impair in any way the in- 
dependent sover ty of the Hawaiian Government by substituting the flag 
and power of the United States as the symbol and manifestation of para- 
mount authority, it is disavowed. 


Applause on the Democratic side.] 

hat was not Mr. Blount speaking, that was not the gallant 
Admiral Skerrett, who, from the smoke-wreathed deck of his 
vessel went to the aid of Blount, that was no Democratic official. 
That was John W. Foster, Secretary of State under President 


Harrison. : 
Where will you find a stronger condemnation than that of the 


action that was taken in hoisting the American flag upon that 


foreign land? 

Here the hammer fell.] 

r. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time of the gentleman from Illinois bo extended. 

The SPEAKER. How much extension does the gentleman 
desire? C 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Only a little time. I do not want 
to fight over the vanen o dry bones too long. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BOUTELLE. ill not the gentleman read Mr. Stevens's 

roclamation? 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. No, Iam well loaded down with lit- 
erature now. Iam reading what expresses the poy of the 
United Statesand not the declaration of a petty official 

But, Mr. Speaker, the vital point remains. The question is 
not so much what the fathers through many years thought was 
wisest and best to be done; it is not what hoary tradition, ven- 
erable with our affections and regards, may have pointed out 
for us. The question is, What is wise and right to do to-day? 
And with the responsibility resting upon us, let us see whether 
the resolution of the gentleman from New Hampshire ee 
BLAIR], or the resolution of the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
BOUTELLE] ought to pass, declaring in favor of annexation. 

That reminds me again of the nificent leader in the tariff 
debate on the other side 115 REED]. In the course of his clos- 
ing remarks, turning full toward me, because I had made a dec- 
laration that seemed to him to leave me vulnerable, he charged 
me with being unfriendly to immigration from abroad. Gentle- 
men, I accept my full responsibility for ali I have said here on 
that great subject, portentous of evil or good as we are wise or 
lacking in dealing with it. 


POPULATION AND AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP. 


“We may obscure facts, the eyes of cowardice may turn ‘from 
them, the foot of caution may seek to avoid them, but upon the 
horizon of American politics, turn what way we will, whether 
we discuss the tariff, the internal revenue, or labor problems, or 
educational themes; mingling with all great and grave ques- 
tions that arise before us, is the question of the population that 
is to be made a portion of the governing power of the United 
States. And, Mr. Speaker, in the very week wherein the gen- 
tlemanfrom Maine criticised what I had said (giving to it an inter- 
pretation which I will not now contradict, because time fails 
and not because it is just), what I had said was being illustrated 
by the lawless acts of a population brought into our country for 
purposes and in ways that I will not stop to discuss, that was 
setting fire to the mines of Pennsylvania; that, with its strange 
regen was pursuing men and women to death and destruction; 
that was wrecking and destroying American property and ex- 
citing in Pennsylvania and in other portions of the United States 
the most terrible alarm, and at that very time the echoes of the 

ns of the miners in Pennsylvania and elsewhere were disturb- 
fig the peace of the Pennsylvania hills as they had been dis- 
turbed but once before since 1863. 

So all through the United States, wherever the most pitiable 
crowds congregate of those who seek and must have help we 
find masses of people that have been brought in here untimely, 
and who are now needy, now helpless, now destitute, except as 
charity extends to them its dole. Looking to the southern half 
of our 2 vou find six millions of people struggling to the 
front for political and social preferment and recognition. In 
God’s name let all prosper, but let us not add to the perplexity 
of the situation by the annexation of an unripe and unfit popula- 
tion in the Pacific Ocean. 

What is that population? When the Sandwich Islands were 
first touched by the prow of an American ship, only three score 
and ten years ago, they were 125,000 of the most poscat, quiet, 
simple, inoffensive people that ever lived in wild seclusion. 

ey had their savage rites and practices; but in their deal- 
ings with the American world, with all the world about them, 
they were an inoffensive people. I am not going to defend their 
morality, or their low standards in any respect, but I know and 


you know that they were aninoffensive people. And they owned 


all the islands of that group! It was in view of their conditions 
that Mr. Webster said their government seemed to be fitted to 
that people. : 

What followed? At the end of seventy years, when the cen- 
sus of 1890 was taken, of all that people and their children but 
34,000 survived! There were there 1,278 American men. What 
of the property? Those 1,278 American men owned 74 per cent, 
where in 1820 they had come on bended knees and with the sign 
of the cross above them begged shelter and hearing that they 
might preach the gospel of justice and of love! But to-day three- 
quarters of all that territory is in the hands of those 1,278 who 
furnished support to Mr. Dole and his compatriots with their 
republican” government. 

What else has happened? Ofall the vast possessions which 
belonged to them, with all their richness, their fertility, and 
their glory of sea and of sky, there is only eight-tenths of 1 
per cent of the land left in the possession of the surviving 
natives. Gentlemen, point me, if you will, to a“ page of his- 
tory that contains the parallel to this picture. The invasion of 
Mexico by Cortez did not match itin its deadly results, for those 
invaders left the land to the Mexican while they seized the gov- 
ernment and the gold. The conquest of Peru, with its bloody 
inquisitorial processes, the sword of Pizarro 1 0 its bloody 
rain over every province in that land, was nothing in compari- 
son with this peaceful conquest and extirpation by which three-- 
fourths of a great native race have been destroyed, and all their 
lands taken except four-fifths of 1 per cent. 

For what purpose do you think that four-fifths of 1 per cent 
has been left to those natives? I can not think, Mr. Speaker, 
of any use other than this—that those now in possession of the 
vast estate may bury in that little fragment of the land the mis- 
erable remnant of a race, and then drive the plow of conquest 
and of “‘ civilization ” over graves made rich by the carcasses of 
a destroyed people. What else has happened in the islands 
that they should seek admission to the Republic of liberty and 
freedom and law? There have been brought in by this group 
that you speak of as constituting a ‘‘republican” government, 
15,000 Chinese. Gentlemen, we have passed laws excluding 
the Chinese; we have made it a penal offense for them to en- 
ter our country. Yet the American influence in the Sandwich 
Islands has brought to their shores 15,000 of the coolie contract 
laborers of the Chinese Empire. And along with these are 12,- 
000 of the Japanese, and other thousands of Malays and Portu- 

ese and Lascars; why no pirate ship has had a crew without 
t was recruited from these sources. ere is the yellow horde 
that is beginning to pour in and is constantly increasing, driv- 
ing all other labor out before it, and creating a society compared 
with which that system which prevailed in the South before the 
war was the mild and patriarchal institution which it has been 
claimed to be. There is the civilization that you propose to add 
to the American problem of self-government. 

Sir, when the last of the witches that surrounded the magic 
cauldron,thither summoned by the spiritsof hateand crime and 
night to the uncanny feast, she poured the last mingling drop 
into the cauldron that boiled with infernal fires, making the 
draught of death and woe. Let us not summon this weird sister 
from the Polynesian sea. We, with all our problems (which, 
thank God, we shall solve), ought not to be required by annexa- 
tion, under any pretext or in any shape or form, now to add the 
last ingredients to the cauldron of the troubles which we must 
safely brew in order to keep our national life, which is freedom. 
[Applause.] 

Yet if the resolution of the gentleman from Maine or that of 
my honored friend from New rr en [Mr. BLAIR] should 
pass, it means the incorporation with us of an oligarchy, a plu- 
tocracy, that has no pies or part in anything American. It 
might belong to Russia; it might belong to some autocracy in 
the farther East; but while the American flag flies, it is to fly 
only over free institutions and a republican form of govern- 
ment. ‘ 

Mr. BLAIR. All the reasons the gentleman has given are, 
from my point of view, reasons for immediate action. Does the 

entleman contemplate the permanent abandonment of those 
lands to such influences as he has just described? 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Sir, I leave those islands to the amel- 
iorating conditions of the Provisional Government and the 
greedy spirit that has taken ion of three-quarters of the 
soil. [Laughter.] I leave those islands where the American 
policy has left them for three-quarters of acentury. I leave 
them to work out their destiny alone—not with us nor of us. 
Men and governments must work out their own salvation. So 
it ever has been, and so it must be to the end. 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, that the American political influence 


in those islands is alread paramount, and from the nature of 
e have now, and we have had since 


things must continue. 
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the beginning of this century—since the first lonely whaleman 
about the cape went prowling through those seas for his mighty 
prey until this hour, we have had a protectorate stronger thana 
treaty, stronger than law, stronger than constitutional annexa- 
tion, the protectorate of American power and undiminished 
ur and determination that the islands shall be free and 
dependent. The American people have declared in every 
shape and upon every occasion that they will not tolerate inter- 
ference with those islands by any foreign power, and so these 
resolutions, presented by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
McCREARY], declare. 

We know that around those islands there is drawn the awful 
circle of our people's power. Stronger than the guard of our 
steel-clad ships, stronger than the most valiant exhibitions of 
our men, stronger than any demonstration of our power, is the 
understood spirit and purpose of our people that on those islands 
there shill be no foreign intervention, but that the people of 
those islands shall follow their own volition, work out their own 
destiny, preserve until the fullness of time their own existence, 
andin the end, if fitted for association with the great Republic, 
and with the free consent of the ples of both countries both 
desire fuller and closer relationships, the statesmanship of that 
time will find a way for the accomplishment of their desires. 
That time may be near orfar; the sovereignty of the islands may 
some time be ours: but when it comes it must be under the con- 

. ditions I have outlined, not by the intrigue of a court or the 
violence of men first received as guests, only to turn conquerers 
and destroyers. sappiano on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Mr. Speaker, there are 
so many abler men in this House, so many men of much greater 
experience in foreign affairs, that it is with great diffidence that 
I essay to utter a single word in this debate. I am no orator, 
and thereforeyou will notexpectany flights of eloquence, figures 
of rhetoric, or outpourings of witand humor. 

It seems, Mr. Speaker, that the President of the United States 
needs indorsement. At least that is the opinion of the majority 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs inthis House. These reso- 
lutions are supposed to afford the needed indorsement. I do not 
know whether they have been sanctioned by the Executive or 
not; whether they hive or not, they have been sanctioned by 
the friends of the Executive, and are the indorsement which it 
is sought here to give him. 

The first one of these resolutions is an attack upon President 
Harrison's Administration. Of course it is a covert attack. It 
hits Mr. Harrison through Minister Stevens. It is: 

That it is the sense of this House that the action of the United States min- 
ister in employing United States naval forces and ill ly aiding in over- 
throwing the constitutional Government of the Hawatian Islands in Janu- 
ary, 1893, and in setting up in its placea Provisional Government not repub- 
lican in form, and in opposition to the will of a majority of the people, was 
contrary tothe traditions of our Republic and the spirit of our Constitution, 
and should be and is condemned, : 

That resolution assumes a fact which has never been proved. 
It contains a false assumption, which is that the naval forces of 
the United States were used in the way mentioned in the reso- 
lution. Minister Stevens did not aid in overthrowing the Gov- 
ernment in any way; neither with the forces of the United States, 
nor in any other manner. 

The second resolution contains a generality which weall agree 
to, and then it asserts that this Government will under no cir- 
cumstances annex the Sandwich Islands or assume a protectorate 
over the islands; then comes the paradoxical statement— 

And that foreign intervention in the political affairs of the islands will 
not be regarded with indifference by the Government of the United States. 


Now, what are we to do? Suppose there is foreign inter- 
vention. We are not to annex the islands. We can not give 
them a protectorate. We can not protect them, and what can 
wedo? Why, this language is significant. It is the language 
of diplomacy, ‘‘We will not regard with indifference the in- 
terference of any foreign government.” That does not mean 
that we will simply loox on and say that we do not like it. It 
means that we will use the Army and Navyof the United States 
to prevent such interference. Whatthen? You are not going 
to take the islands. You are not going to protect them, You 
are going to fight oy epee country that assumes to do it. 

Now, if these islands are an entirely independent government, 
what prevents their doing what they themselves please to do? 
If we will not give them any protection, what is there to pre- 
vent their asking some one else to protect them? If thoy apply 
to the British Government for protection, have we anything to 
say, after we have refused? They give us the first chance, and 
we refuse it. If they go to England and England accepts, is 
that a cause of war between England and the United States? 
Not at all. The whole civilized world would be against us in 
such a war. Thereforethese resolutions propose to give up these 
islands now and forever, and any claim that this country may 
ever have to them. 


Mr. Speaker, the United States finds itself engaged just now 
in a scheme to overthrow a republic, to establish a monarchy, to 
place a degraded and brutal savage on the throne. The gentle- 
man who has just taken his seat Mr. BLACK of Illinois] says the 
Provisional Government is not a republic. I take issue with 
him. It is republican in form. Have they not a president and 
officers exactly like a republic, almost patterned after our own? 
What is it if it is not a republic? Is it a monarchy? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him 
are not these officers executing the laws passed under the mon- 
archy, and are they not holding the very offices created in the 
constitution that was in force under the monarchy? 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Certainly. The repub- 
lic takes the country right where it finds it, and carries it on, 
and I will say to the gentleman, that when Claus Spreckels, who 
had loaned the Queen 396,000, applied to President Dole to gat his 
money back, because he thought he could overthrow this Provi- 
sional Governmentby making the demand, the merchants of Hon- 
olulu raised the $96,000 in twenty minutes and paid Claus Spreck- 
els off, and Claus Spreckels is the life and soul and body of the 
sugar monopoly, and all of the statements that this Provisional 
755 vernment is in the interest of the sugar monopolies are utterly 

Se, N 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Will the gentleman pardon a question? 
Does the gentleman contradict the statement of Mr. Stevens in 
that respect? Mr. Stevens says the contrary of what the gen- 
tleman says. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. I do not know what he 
pgs about it. There is a record as to Claus Spreckels, and I 
will come to that presently. 

Mr. SPRINGER. When was this Government ever submitted 
to the 7 for their ratification or approval? 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. My friend is a little too 
previous. You can not submit a government to the people in 
tive minutes. 

Mr. SPRINGER. They have had it a year now. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. How long was it before 
the French Republic was submitted to the people? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I am not talking about the French Re- 


public. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Was it not a republic, 
all the same? 

Mr. SPRINGER. No; it never was until it was submitted to 
the p2 ops and ratified as such. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. What have you to say as 
to when they shall submit. their republic to the people? It is 
their business and not yours. 

Mr. SPRINGER. hen did the people give the authority? 

Mr. VAN VOORGIS of New York. It is not necessary that 
a republic shall be started by a vote of the entire people. The 
gentleman knows that | ie well, 

Mr. SPRINGER. Then republican government does not 
necessarily come from the le? 

Mr. REED. Notin some of the Southern States. 

Mr, VAN VOORHIS of New York. A republican govern- 
ment comes from the ple, and the men who represent the 
people are the men in this Government, and I will say right here 
they are the ablest and wealthiest men, and men of the highest 
Clg on those islands. That is the certificate even of Mr. 

is. 

Mr. SPRINGER. You admit, then, that the Government has 
not been submitted to a vote of the people? 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. I do not admit or deny 
it. Ido not say anything about it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Is it not true, then, that they have never 
had a vote of the pone concerning this Government? 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. It is hardly a year old 


yet. 

Mr.SPRINGER. No matter how old it is, it has not been 
voted upon. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. They will have one 
soon as their constitution is adopted. The ve pre- 
pared a constitution. They are getting it into shape as fast as 
possible, as a republic, and you will not be ashamed of that re- 
public either, when they get under way. 

Now, this movement was carried on solely by President Cleve- 
land. Although it involved war, he kept it an entiresecret. He 
did not allow either House of Congress to know anything about 
it, although when he started the movement and appointed his 
commissioner, the Senate was in session. 

He gave Mr. Blount power that no other commissioner ap- 

inted by a President ever hus had, and all the precedents cited 

y gentlemen do not show a single case where a commissioner 
was given such power as was given to Mr. Blount, I am not 
oing to say anything against the personal character of Mr. 
Fount, I shall not deny anything with regard to him that his 
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friends have said of him on this floor. All I say is that Mr. 
Blount made a mistake in accepting that position. He madea 

‘mistake in going over to Honolulu and gathering up all the 
gossip of the camp followers of that dissolute Queen and pre- 
senting it here as though a true solution of things could be got- 
ten out of it. 

Now, at last, after demands from the Senate and repeated de- 
mands from the House of Representatives, the President has 

iven us the information. Wesee whata wretched fiasco he has 

n conducting over there. And what is it? What are these 
islands? Perhaps they are not of any account. They were dis- 
covered in 1788 by Capt.Cook. They were inhabited by savages 
of a cannibalistic tendency, and when Capt. Cook visited the is- 
lands the next year they played the confidence on him and 
got possession of his person. They killed him with a war club 
and probably roasted him and ate him up. 

The character of these savages at the time the missionaries 
began their work is 8 described by Mr. Haole in a 
book published in 1854. says: 

Thefts, robberies, murders, infanticide, licentiousness of the most debased 
and debasing character, burying their infirm and aged parents alive, deser- 
tion of the sick, revolting eruelties tothe unfortunate maniac, cannibalism, 
and drunkenness form a list of some of the traits in social life among the Ha- 
Walians in past days. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. That was in the past days. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. I am coming to their 
present days. 

And the same writer says: 

Their tical condition was the very genius of despotism, systematically 
and deliberately conducted. 

And again he says: 

Kings and ehiefs were extremely jealous of their succession, and the 
more noble their blood the more they were venerated by the common peo- 
ple The Egyptian Pharaohs and the Roman Cæsars never employed more 
studied precautions to compel the entire submission of their subjects than 
the kings and chiefs of Hawaii did to secure the unreserved obedience of 
thelr own The will of the high chief was a law from which there 
was no appeal. 

Now, whathashappenedsince? By the efforts of heroic Ameri- 
can missionsries, the condition of the natives has been greatly 
improved. They have abandoned cannibalism, idolatry, and the 
savage dress. They have progressed from savagery to barbar- 
ism, and even show some indications of civilization. The mis- 
sionaries have presented to them a phonetic alphabet, and taught 
them a written language. 

Mr. MORSE. The American missionaries first went there in 
1819. That is the exact date. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. The late Lewis H. Mor- 

suggests the phonetic alphabet as the line between barbar- 
— and civilization, and John Fiske indorses that suggestion. 
But such a demarcation is more formal than substantial. It is 
evident the natives of these islands, like the American Indians, 
can not stand civilization. They have constantly decreased in 
numbers. That decrease has been in the inverse ratio of the in- 
crease of the foreign population. a population which has brought 
to these islands the vices as well as the virtues of civilization. 

In 1778 Capt. Cook estimated the native population at 400,- 
000. In 1823 the missionaries calculated it to be 142,000. The 
census of 1832 shows the population to be 130,313. The census 
of 1878 shows that the natives numbered 44,088, a decrease in num- 
bers of over 356,000 in one hundred years, and at the ratio of 3,500 
ayear. The census of 1890 reduces the number of natives to 34,- 
436, not counting half castes, who numbered 6,186. At this 
eensus the foreign population numbered 49,368, a preponderance 
over the natives of 15,000, and over natives half castes of 
over 9,000. Of the foreign population 1,928 are Americans, and 
8,602 are Portuguese; the balance is made up of 7,49) Hawaiian- 
born foreigners, 1,344 British, 1,034 Germans, 70 French, 227 
Norwegians, 15,300 Chinese, 12,360 Japanese, 588 Polynesians, 
and 419 other nationalities. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. From that it would seem that the mis- 
sionaries have served to extinguish the race in Christianiz 
them. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. It is readily to be seen 
that the total disappearance of the natives from these islands is 
only a question of time, and a not v. long time at that. The 
hand of civilization has driven and is driving them away. 
These natives huve not lost their savage character: the in- 
fluences of Christianity and civilization have not destroyed that. 
Blood will tell even among savages. 

Mrs. Dominis, the ex-Queen, is a native, and inherits all the 
vices of her ancestors. She is essentially a sa All the be- 
nign influences of education and Christianity have been lost 
upon her. In her private life she is the vilest of the vile. In 

ublic life she is a tyrant and a despot. She is weak in every- 
thing, excepting only savagery; there she is a strong character. 


No woman in history ean compare with her in brutality. 


ing 


Herodias was satisfied with the head of one John the Baptist on 
a charger. Mrs. Dominis wants more than a hundred. She de- 
mands of this Government the right to behead all the leading 
men of Honolulu. 

I refer to this to show what kind of a person the President of 
the United States has been endeavoring to put upon the throne 
of the Sandwich Islands. Those gentlemen who desire to ap- 
prove of this effort will vote for these resolutions. Isay this, that 
before the American Congress or the American people indorse 
such a proceeding, a case must be made that isconclusive. It 
must be an imperative case; it must be a case free from any 
ressonable doubt. The facts on which such a case is predicated 
must be conceded facts. No such case has been made, 

Mr. Speaker, the issue which is sought to be raised is an issue 
with President Harrison. President Harrison recognized this 
Government. President Harrison indorsed the Governmentand 
the aetion of Minister Stevens. Gentlemen say that he indorsed 
him when he did not have the informastion; that he was deceived 
into doing it. Not at all. President Harrison knew all the 
facts in the case when he indorsed Minister Stevens’s action and 
sent the treaty to the Senate. 

Now, let us see. If Mr. Stevens was aconspirator, Mr. Harrison 
was a conspirator with him. If Mr. Stevens was a conspirator, 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, which unzni- 
mously, I believe, reported the treaty of annexation between us 
= 5 Provisional Government favorably, were coconspirators 
with him, 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Has the President of the United States 
authority to hoist the flag over foreign territory? : 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of NewYork. If he chooses, ina proper 
case. But, Mr. Speaker, the point I was making is this: That 
Benjamin Harrison investigated this case fully and heard all the 
evidence. The Queen sent her lawyer here to argue the 
case before the President passed uponit. Who was that law- 
yer? Paul Neumann, the ablest lawyer in the Sandwich Islands 
among the Queen’s followers. He was taken over there nine 
years ago by Claus Spreckels, and became a prominent lawyer, 
and he put in his pocket a fee of 35,000, and came here to argue 
the Queen's case before President Harrison. 

Mr. BRETZ. Let me ask the gentleman how many days after 
the representatives of the Hawaiian Government came here was 
it that the President submitted the treaty to the Senate? 

Mr. VAN VOORGIS of New York. They got here on the jd 
of February, and he submitted it on the 15th of February. 

Mr. BRETZ. Do J understand you to say that the President 
examined all the facts and all the testimony in that short space 
of time? 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of. New York. I do say so. And here 
is his report to the Senate showing that all the documents were 
before him. Here is his message to the Senate, and having ex- 
amined the question, having heard the argument of Paul Neu- 
mann, having read the Queen’s statement that she was induced 
to surrender by fearof United States troops, having investigated 
the entire case, and had the commissioners of the Provisional 
Government before him, and heard their side, he decided that 
there was not a word of truth in the charge, and here is what he 
said in his message to the Senate 

Mr. STOCKDALE. If the flag was not raised until the llth 
of February, nearly a month had elapsed 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Oh! you need not worry 
about the flag. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. And if the Provisional Government could 
sustain itself, what need was there for a protectorate? 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Ihave not said anything 
abou oe hauling down of the flag. When Ido, you may ask a 
question. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I do not care anything about this clap- 
trap about the flag, but I would like to have you, as a lawyer, 
discuss that proposition. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. I will when I come to it. 
Here is what President Harrison said to the Senate: 

It has been the policy of the Administration not only to respect, but to en- 
ee the continuance of an independent government in the Hawaiian 
Isl so long asit afforded suitable guaranties for E protection of life 
and property and maintained a stability and strength that gave adequate 
security ports Bw the domination of any other power. The moral rt of 
this Government has continually manifested itself inthe most friendly diplo- 
matic relations and in many acts of courtesy to the Hawaiian rulers. 

The overthrow of the monarchy was not in any way promoted by this 
Government, but had its origin in what seems to have been a reactionary 
and revol policy on the part of Queen Liliuokalani, which put in 


tionary 
serious peril not only the large and . ot the United 
States in the islands, but all foreign interests, and the decent admin- 
istration of ctvil affairs and the peace of the islands. 


Mr. STOCKDALE. Now, why did Stevens raise the flag? 
Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Do not you worry about 


the too much. 
Mr. STOCK DALE. Itis worrying you more than it is me, I 
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Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Not at all. But I am not 
going to have you break into the line of my argument at this 
point. What does the President say further? 

He says: 

It is quite evident that the monarchy had become effete, and the Queen's 


government so weak and inadequate as to be the prey of des and un- 


scrupulous persons. The restoration of Queen uokalani to her throne 
is undesirable, if not impossible, and unless actively su rted by the United 
States would be accompanied by serious disaster and the disorganization of 
all business interests. The infiuence and interest of the United States in 
the islands must be increased and not hed. 

Only two courses are now open; one the establishment of a protectorate 
by the United States, and the other annexation full and complete. I think 
the latter course, which has been adopted in the treaty, will be highly pro- 
motive of the best interests of the Hawaiian ple, and is the only one that 
will adequately secure the interests of the United States. These interests 
are not wholly selfish. It is essential that none of the other grees powers 
shall secure these islands. Such a ion would not consist with our 
safety and with the peace of the world. This view of the situation is so ap- 
parent and conclusive that no protest has been heard from any government 
against 5 looking to annexation. Every foreign representative 
at Honolulu promptly acknowledged the Provisional Government, and I 
think there is a general concurrence in the opinion that the deposed Queen 
Ought not tobe restored. Prompt action upon this treaty is very desirable. 


Now, Mr. Harrison had got at the very bottom of the case, 
whereas Cleyeland was s over the surface. Harrison 
had learned that this revolution was the outcome, the culmina- 
tion of a ae Ape sentiment that had been growing there 
since 1887. It is a matter of history that the constitution of 1887 
was wrested from the monarch of the islands just as M 
Charta was wrested by the barons from King John. It is matter 
of history that this ex-Queen was in England when that was 
done, and that she was an enemy of that constitution: that she 
conspired to have her brother removed from the throne that she 
might go there before his death in order to overthrow this con- 
stitution. And the moment she did take the throne, she went 
into a crusade to destroy this constitution and to clothe herself 
with arbitrary power. She was the revolutionist. 

And when Saturday, the 14th of January, came, where was 
Mr. Stevens? On that day the city of Honolulu was full of tu- 
mult. The Queen had her troops drawn up in front of the state- 
house; she had her ministers with her, arguing with them and 
threatening them to get their consent to overthrow this consti- 
tution which could not be legally overthrown except by two suc- 
cessive Legislatures. Does anybody say there was not tumult 
that day? Where was Mr. Stevens? He landed that day from 
the Boston, having been out on a ten days’ cruise. This thing 
had been culminating for days, and Mr. Stevens was not there 
at all—a fact that my friends on the other siđe have entirely 
lost sight of. ‘He landed on Saturday forenoon from the Boston, 
and found this state of things existing. And when on Saturday 
evening the comittee of citizens asked him for troops to parade 
ne 920357 to preserve order, he marked the application de- 

My friend from Maryland [Mr. RAYNER] was in error when 
he said that the paper that had the word“ Declined ” indorsed 
on it was the proclamation of the Queen that she would post- 
pone the evil day when she would upset this constitution of 
of 1887. Mr. Stevens declined the requestof the committee of 
citizens. The committee wanted the public peace preserved. 
The water frontof Honolulu is seven miles in extent. There 
are five gorges running back into the mountains; and there was 
not police force enough to property protect the city. They 
asked for protection, but they did not get it. 

Now, I come to the question, what is the charge against Mr. 
Stevens? We have heard a great deal of newspaper talk about 
this; we have heard a great deal of oratory about it; but let us 
find the indictment; let us find it in black and white; and where 
can we find it better than over the sign manual of Grover Cleve- 
land? The whole head and front of the offending” of Mr. 
Stevens is stated by Mr. Cleveland in these words: 

The lawful Government of Hawaii was overthrown without the drawing 
of a sword or the firing of a shot. 

On this point Mr. Cleveland is mistaken. There was one shot 
fired. Capt. Gould shot a policeman. 

The lawful Government of Hawaii was overthrown without the drawing 
of a sword or the firing of a shot by a process every step of which, it may 
safely be asserted, is directly traceable to and 8 for its success upon 
the agency of the United States acting through its diplomatic and naval 
representatives. 

Now that indictment, so far as it goes, is against the naval 
officers as wellas against the minister. Whatfurther is charged? 

But for the notorious predilections of the United States minister for an- 
nexation, the committee of safety, which should be called the committee of 
annexation, would never have e 


But for the l anding of the United Stator torens pon, false texts re- 
specting the danger to life and proper è co would never have 
exposed themselves to the pains and penalties of treason by undertaking 


the subversion of the Queen’s Government. 

But for the presence of the United States forces in the immediate vicinity 
and in position to afford all needed protection and support the committee 
would not have proclaimed the Provisional Government from the steps of 
the Government building. 


How does Grover Cleveland know these facts? We all know 
better than that. But the charge against Mr. Stevens is that 
he had predilections” in favor of liberty“ predilections” in 
favor of Americanism. A minister of the United States must 
not have ‘‘ predilections.” If he has he can not pass the scrutiny 
of Grover Cleveland. He is a scoundrel and a vagabond if he 
has any ‘ predilections,” 1 if they are in favor of his 
own country and its institutions, and especially if those predi- 
lections ” become ‘‘ notorious.” 

Now, Grover Cleveland does not state a single overt act that 
Mr. Stevens committed. Every lawyer knows that there can be 
no conspiracy unless accompanied with an overt act. There 
must be some act done which is unlawful, unlawful in itself, in 
carrying out the conspiracy. 

The distinguished gentleman from Maine [Mr. BOUTELLE] has 
shown what the request of Minister Stevens was about the land- 
ing of the troops. You say that he lied when he said to Capt. 
Wiltse, I want you to land the forces to protect the American 
legation, and to protect American life and pee pity You say 
that Capt. Wiltse lied when he issued an order to Swinburne 
directing him to use the forces for that purpose o You say 
that Swinburne lied when he reported that he had used them 
for that pur only. In other words, you undertake without 
proof to b down the entire record in the case, and to convict 
these naval officers of offenses for which every one of them, if 
guilty, ought to be court-martialed and cashiered. And one of 
them, I am informed—Lieut. Young—one of the most gallant 


young officers of the Navy, belongs in the State so ably repre- 
by my distinguished chief, the chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs of this House. 


Now if those officers conspired with Mr. Stevens, why did not 
the President call those officers to account? Why did he not 
give them a chance to come up and say that it was not true? 
Can you not rely upon the order of an army officer or a naval 
commander? I think you can. If there are any documents that 
do not lie, that tell the truth, they are the orders and reports of 
the officers of the Army and Navy. I was arguing that Presi- 
dent Harrison knew all about this. He knew every word of it. 
He had the report of Capt. Wiltse, which is here, in which he 
certifies that the troops were only used to protect American life 
and propor 

This is the report of that noble Roman, Capt. Wiltse, the 
commander of the Boston. Right here I wish to refer to the ar- 
gument of gentlemen who have said, why did not the warships 
of some of the other countries send their marines ashore if there 
was such danger there? I will tell you why. There was no war 
ship in the harbor except the Boston. There was no war ship 
from Japan, England, Spain, or any other country. That is the 
reason why. And right there I will show that Capt. Wiltse, in 
making his report, says of it: 

CAPT. WILTSE TO MR. TRACY. k 
S. S. BOSTON, 


U. 
Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, January 18, 1893. 

SIR: I have the honor to make the . Pela ale concerning the condi- 
tion of political affairs in the Hawaiian Islands: 

As stated in my communication of Janu: 4, 1893, the Boston sailed from 
this port for Hilo, Hawaii, with the United States minister on board. 

During the absence of the ship from this port, on January 12, the cabinet 
was voted out of office by a vote of 25 to 16. Another cabinet was appointed 
on January 14. 

That was the first revolutionary act, This Queen turned 
every member of her cabinet out and elected a new cabinet, and 
when Mr. Blount came to take the testimony of the men who 
knew something there, he never called a single member of that 
old cabinet before him, but called in the members of the new 
cabinet and gave them an exhaustive examination. 

Capt. Wiltse’s report continues: p 

On the morning of January 14 the Boston arrived in this portfrom Lahina, 


Maui, and came to anchor. At noon on the same day the ature was 
pror by the Queen, and it was rumored that the Queen intended pro- 
claiming a new constitution. 


Why was it prorogued? Because it had refused to join with 


Horio destroying this constitution which gave the people their 
rights. 
My distinguished friend from Mississippi [Mr. MONEY] said 


that Arion was a mile and a half away from any American 
property. There is not a point in Honolulu about which centers 
so much American property as Arion Hall. Within the radius 
of a quarter of a mile there is more American property than at 
any other pons in the city. Right across the alley, 12 feet 
away, stands the opera house, which cost $135,000,.which is 


owned by Americans. 

Thirty of these naval soldiers were stationed at the legation, 
fifteen or twenty at the consulate, and the rest at Arion Hall. 
Did a soldier fire a shot? No. Did he draw a sword? No. What 
our friends complain of is the fact that the soldiers put this 
Queen, with her eight hundred soldiers, under moral duress. 
Notatall. Had the soldiers ever landed before? Oh, yes: they 
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landed in 1874, when the British marines landed with the Amer- 
jeans aud protected Kalakaua from an assault upon him. They 
landed in 1889, and protected the monarch . The letter 
which the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. RAYNER]referred to, 
dated February 8, 1892, written by Mr. Stevens to Mr. Blaine, 
was a very funny affair. 

Mr. RAYNER says that this question of annexation had been in 
Mr. Stevens's mind all the time. He recites the letter of Mr. Stev- 
ens to Mr. Blaine, of the 8th of February, 1802, in which he asked 
Mr. Blaine if, under certain contingencies, he would be justified 
in landing the troops. Now, read the letter, and read the his- 
tory of it, and it shows that that was in the interest of the Queen. 
That was to put down the Willcox and Ashford conspiracy, a 
conspiracy of filibusterers, and the United States Government 
was on the side of the Hawaiian Government, and not against it; 
and that request of Mr. Stevens to Mr. Blaine was a question as 
to how far he should use the naval forces of the United States 
to help the Queen to put down this mob of filibusterers. Mr. 
Dole and Mr. Thurston, as well as Mr. Stevens, were on the 
Queen’s side of that rebellion. I will proceed with what Capt. 
Wiltse said: 


This, however, was not done. On Monday, January 16, there was a large 
and enthusiastic mass meeting, composed of the representative men of Hon- 
oluiu. held in the largest hall in the city, at 2 p. m. On the same day I re- 
ceived from the United States minister a request to land the sailors and ma- 
rines of the Boston to protect the United States legation, consulate, and the 
lives and property of American citizens. 

At4:30p m., January 16, L landed the ship's battalion under command of 
Lieut. Commander William T. Swinburne. 

One detachment of marines was placed at the legation and one at the con- 
sulate, while the main body of men, with two pieces of artillery, were quar- 
tered in a hall of central location near the Government building. 

On Tuesday, January 17, a Provisional Government was established and 
the Queen dethroned. 

The Provisional Government took sion of the Government build- 
ings, the archives, and the treasury, the Queen acquiescing under protest. 
The Provisional Government was recognized as the de facto Government of 
the Hawaiian Islands by the United States minister. 

The revolution has been accomplished without the loss of a single life, 
and to-day, January 18, the Provisional Government has possession and con- 
trol of the city, which is under martial law. 

Iam informed that commissioners will leave to-morrow for Washington 
fully accredited for purposes of negotiation to permit these islands to come 
under the control of the United States. 


Very respectfully, 
G. C. WILTSE, 
Captain, U. S. Navy, Commanding U. S. S. Boston. 


Now, it ought to be enough that Mr. Harrison decided this 
question. It was the consummated act of the Harrison Admin- 
istration. When it had examined all the evidence it approved 

of the Provisional Government, and the recognition of it, as had 
every other civilized nation on the face of the earth. The other 
nations were fast on the heelsof Mr. Stevens. Mr. Stevens rec- 
ognized it on Monday evening and the others did so on Tuesday 
morning; and nota single protest from any foreign government 
wasevermade. Everyone of themacquiescedinit. Andhere I 
want torefer to the evidence of a single witness, Samuel Parker, 
who was the Queen's prime minister, and her minister of foreign 


affairs. I find it in Mr. Blount's report. 

Mr. BLOUNT. When that was done, what action was taken by the Queen— 
when the troops were landed? j i 

Mr. PARKER. The troops were landed on Monday and the protest was 
mače on Tuesday, and on Tuesday I had a meeting of the diplomatic corps. 
I invited them to come. There was Mr. Woodhouse, the British minister; 
Mr. Carnavara. the Portuguese minister; Mr. Vizavona, the French minis- 
ter, and Mr. Fugii, the Japanese minister, present. We asked their advice 
on the subject. The advice from them was to offer no resistance. Mr. Ste- 
vens did not come. He sent word that he was not well enough. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Was that after the proclamation? 

Mr. PARKER. No; before. 

Mr. BLOUNT. In this consultation it was assumed that the Provisional 
Government would be proclaimed, and you were advised to offer no resist- 
ance. 

R Kr Sea I think that was it. We had heard there was going to be 
rouble. 

Mr. BLOUNT. You said the diplomatic corps advised no resistence? 

Mr. PARKER. Yes; not to have any bloodshed, because they all knew we 
had a big force. We had seen Mr. Stevens before. Mr. Stevens had told us 
that they would not assist us. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Did he say who he would assist? 

Mr. PARKER. I think that will appear in our memorandum. He consid- 
ered the committee of safety represented the capitalists—represented the 
peo sg es res =e people. i z 

T, BLOUNT. Does that appear in your r? 

Mr. PARKER. I think so. sz 8 

Mr. BLOUNT. Will not you please state the circumstances attending the 
ee between the cabinet and the Queen about signing thenew consti- 

ution? : 

Mr. PARKER. Before the page met that Saturday morning we were 
asked to come there and meet her, in the first part of the day. 

Mr. BLOUNT, You had met her in the morning? 

Mr. PARKER. No; this was the day when the Lagisiature was prorogued- 
In the morning she asked us to come there to talk about this situation. 
I arrived there first, but my colleagues were late. I waited for them. Nine 
o'clock, or 10, I do not remember exactly, was the hour for the Legislature to 
meet at Legislature Hall. When my colleagues arrived we had to go right 
out without having a meeting. In the meantime she had stated that sho 
Wanted us to come there in order to sign the new constitution. I said: 
* Your Majesty, we have not seen the new constitution.“ It will be time 
enough,” she said, “ when you come here. I will show it to you and your col- 

es. She asked me to be there soon after the prorogation of the Legis- 
lature. Just then my colleagues came up to the palace. Isaid: “Your 
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Maj ve have no time. We have to be at the ture now.” Itold 


my colleagues we had to go right over to the hall. e left her. 

On the way, I told them that the Queen was requesting us to be there at 
such and such a time for 1 of the new constitution; I said I 
had not seen it and that I told her we could not do anything until we 
first read it. That was what I told my colleagues. After the Legislature 
was prorogued someone said to me that the diplomatic corps would like to 
meet the cabinet before they went over. Of course, I did not know what was 
up. It seemed that a rumor had got downtown that the Queen was going 
to promulgate a new constitution. Rumors got out, and the diplomatic 
corps wanted to ask me if it was so. I said it was a fact. I had not seen 
the constitution, but the Queen had requested me to be there with my col- 
leagues. I told them I had not seen the constitution and had no idea what 
kind of document it was. We all assured them that we would not consent 
tosign the constitution, and then we went over to the palace. 

We went into the blue room. She said “I sent for you gentlemen; I was 
requested by my people to promulgate a new constitution. I want you gen- 
tlemen to sign it or to consent toit.” They all looked to me. Isaid: “Your 
Majesty. we have not read the constitution, but before we read it, yon must 
know it is a revolutionary act. It can not be done.” * 

Now, we have evidence of a revolution in Hawaii. There was 
an existing government, which was a limited monarchy, almost 
as limited as a republic; and under the constitution the Queen 
was little more than the executive of a republic. She had 
gotten up this revolution, and we are to-day asked to indorse 
the President of the United States in his effort to sustain her. 
Now, it is said that there was quiet in the islands when the 
troops were landed. There was quiet in Chicago when the an- 
archists were executed. chicago never had a more quiet day. 
All was as peaceable and as still as the mist slumbering on the 
bill. But the troops were massed in proper places with shotted 
guns; the police were massed in proper places so as to preserve 
order. 

Order was maintained, and on that day that city was a perfect 
pattern of quietness; but everybody knows that but for the pres- 
ence of the troops and the way in which the police were massed, 
the streets of Chicago would have run with blood. And so in 
the city of Honolulu on that day of revolution. There was 
quiet at the moment the forces were landed, but there had been 
tumult on the preceding day. The troops had been landed be- 
fore. They knew on the Saturday and Sunday that the United 
States troops were coming, as they had done on a former occa- 
sion, and everybody knew what would take place. The reason 
there was peace at that moment was due entirely to the fact that 
the troops were coming. 

There had been two tumultuous assemblies held, with two or 
three thousand men in each, oneon behalf of the Queen and one 
on behalf of the Provisional Government on that day. Fiery 
speeches had been made, and two of the cabinet ministers of the 
Queen had taken part in one of the meun against her. 

Mr. Chairman, the report of Minister Blount is unworthy a 
judicial officer. He went over there to make out a case to upset 
a government. That government was a party to the proceed- 
ing, but he did not let that government know what he was at; 
he did not let them cross-examine a witness; he did not let them 
take any testimony. 

His report is more to be commended for what it leaves out 
than for what it contains. Did he take the evidence of Sanford 
B. Dole? No. Did he take the evidence of the four membersof 
the Queen's cabinet who had gone out of office three or four days 
before? No. There is not one of the affidavits that he took that 
is worthy to be called evidence. Every one of them is extra- 
judicial, is an affidavit upon which nocharge of perjury could be 
predicated. The bulk of his so-called ‘‘ testimony” was gossip 
taken in his private room by a stenographer from persons inter- 
ested to sustain the Queen. Can that be dignified as a judicial 
1 Can anybody say that the judgment of a Presi- 

2 of the United States ought to be upset upon such authority 
as that? 

I have here a case where the Senate of the United States 
placed its emphatie disapproval upon such procedure as Mr. 
Cleveland has taken in this case. 

The motive that inspired the President was a desiro to dis- 
credit the Administration of Mr. Harrison. Impelled by that 
motive he withdrew the Harrison treaty from the Senate, and 
thus deprived that body of an opportunity to express its views 
concerning it. Impelled by that motive, he sent Mr. Blount to 
the Sandwich Islands, clothed with unconstitutional power, and 
instructed to make a case upon which the Provisional Govern- 
ment could be overthrown. He proposed to show the countries 
of the world that he disagreed with the views of the Harrison 
Administration, and that he was determined to act in antago- 
nism to it, and that another political party is now in power in 
this country. - 

It is very seldom in the history of the Government that in 
treating with foreign powers an Administration has sodemeaned 
itself as to attack its predecessor in matters relating to foreign 
affairs. A notable case of that kind occurred, however, in 1832, 
and the Senate of the United States emphatically set its seal of 
disapproval upon such procedure Upon this question alone Mr. 
Van Buren’s nomination as minister to the court of England 
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was rejected by the Senate. Mr. Van Buren was Secretary of 
State under President Jackson, Our Government had a contro- 
versy with England in respect to the trade of the West Indies, 
By the convention of 1815, a reciprocity of intercourse was es- 
tablished between us and Great Britain. The ships of both coun- 
tries were allowed to pass to and from each other, respectively, 
and subject to the same duties. But this arrangement did not 
extend to the British West Indies. There our intercourse was 
cut off. Various discriminating and retaliatory-acts were passed 
by England and by the United States. Eventually in the summer 
1825 the English Parliament passed an act offering reciprocity, 
sofaras the mere carrying trade wasconcerned, to all nations who 
might desire within one year to accept the same. Mr. Adams's 
Administration did not accept that offer, because it was never 
officially communicated to it, and because a few months before a 
negotiation on the very same subject had been suspended, with 
the understanding that it might be resumed, and because it was 
very desirable, if possible, toarrange the whole matter by treaty, 
in order to secure, if we could, the admission of our products 
into the British Islands for consumption, as well as our vessels. 
This object had been earnestly pursued ever since the peace 
of 1315. It was insisted on during the whole of the Monroe Ad- 
- ministration. President Monroe would not treat at all, without 
proasta. Tor this object. He thought the existing state of 
things better than any arrangement which, while it admitted 
our vessels into the ports of the West Indies, still left our prod- 
ucts subject to such duties there that they could not be carried. 
Mr. Adams’s Administration occupied, therefore, the same posi- 
tion its predecessor had taken. In this state of things Presi- 
dent Jackson appointed Mr. McLane as minister to England, and 
he received his instructions from Mr. Van Buren, the Secre- 
tary of State. Mr. Van Buren took care to say in substance 
to Mr. McLane that a different political party was in power now 
in this country, and that the British might expect better terms 
then they could have obtained from Mr. Adams. Hesaid in his 
instructions to Mr. McLane: 

The opportunity which you have derived from a participation in our pub- 
lic coun: as Well as other sources of information. will enable you tospeak 
with confidence (as far as you may deem it proper and useful to do so) of the 
respective parts taken by those to whom the nistration of this Govern- 
ment is now comunitted, in relation to the course heretofore pursued upon 
the subject of the colonial trade. 

He proceeds: s 

Their views—that is, the views of the present Administration—u that 
point have been submitted to the people of the United States: and the coun- 
sels by which pe conduct is now directed are the result of the judgment 
expressed by the only earthly tribunal to which the late Administration was 
amenable for its acts. 

The Secretary continues: 


To set up the acts of the late Administration as a cause of forfeiture of 
8 which would otherwise be extended to the people of the United 

tates woul!, under existing circumstances, be unjust in itself, and could 
not fail to excite their deepest sensibilities, 


And the Secretary concludes by saying: 
You can not press this view of the subject too earnestly upon the consider- 


ation of the British ministry. It has grounds and relations that reach be- 
yond the immediate question under discussion. 


And adverting again to the subject, he says: 


I will add nothing as to the impropriety of sufe: 
their object in the past actions of this Government to 
fiuence upon the present conduct of Great Britain. 


A little later Gen. Jackson nominated Martin Van Buren 
as minister to the Court of England, and the nomination was 
promply rejected by the Senate, solely upon the ground of the 
im roper end un-American instructions which he had given to 
Minister McLane. 

The argument of Daniel Webster, in the executive session of 
the Senate, against the confirmation of Mr. Van Buren, was 
based entirely upon that ground. Mr. Webster said: 

I think those instructions derogatory in a b sense to the character 
and honor of the country. I think they show a manifest disposition in the 
writer of them to establish a distinction between his country and his party, 

to piace that above the country, to make interest at a foreign court for 
that party rather than for the country, and to persuade the English min- 
istry and the English monarchy that they have an interest in maintainingin 
the United States the ascendency of the ty to which the writer belongs. 

It is the first time, I believe, in modern diplomacy; it is certainly the first 
time in our history in which a minister toa foreign court has sought to 
make favor for one party at home against another, or has stooped from be- 
ing the Le ee of the whole country to being the representative of a 
pariy, and as this is the first instance in our history of any such action, I 

tend to do all in my power to make it the last. For one Iset my mark of 
disapproval upon it; I contribute my voice and my vote to make it a nega- 
tive example, to be shunned and avoided by all future ministers of the 

* United States. If, ina deliberate and formal letter of instructions, admo- 
nitions.and directions are given to a minister, and repeated once and again, 
to urge these mere party considerations opon s foreign government, to 
what extent is it probable that the writer will be to urge 
them, in his thousand opportunities of informal intercourse with that gov- 


ernment? 

Mr. Webster recites the facts in the case,and then phrases 
5 instructions given by Mr. Van Buren to Mr. M e, as fol- 

ws: 

You will be able to tell the British minister, whenever you think proper, 
that you and I and the leading persons in this Administration have opposed 


feelings that find 
ave an adverse in- 


by the Government and the country upon the 
subject of colonial trade. Be sure to let him know that on that subject we 
have held with England and not with our own Government. 

Mr. Webster proceeds, as follows: 


Now, I ask you, sir, if this be dignified dipl. ? Is this statesmanship? 
Is it patriotism, or is it mere party? Is it a proof of high regard to the honor 
and renown of the whole country, or is it evidence of a disposition to make 
a merit of belonging to one of its political divisions? 

Mr. Webster then proceeded to show that the assertions in the 
instructions are not true in point of fact, and said: 

Mr. President, we are reduced, are we, to the poor condition that we see a 
minister of this great Republic instructed to argue or to intercede with the 
British minister lest he should find us to have forfeited our privil ; and 
lest these privil should be no longer extended to us? And we have for- 
feited those privileges by our misbehavior in choosing rulers who thought 
more of our own claims thanof the British. Why. sir, this is patiently sub- 
mitting to the domineering tone of the British minister, who told us that all 
our trade to the West Indies was a boon, ted to us by the indulgence of 
England. The British minister calls it a m. and our minister admits it as 
a privilege and hopes that His Majesty will be too gracious to decide that we 
have forfeited this privilege by our behavior in the choice of our rulers, 

And Mr. Webster repeated: 

Lask again. Mr. President, if this be statesmanship: if this be dignity; 
if this be regard for country? Can any man read this whole dispatch with 
candor, and not admit that it is plainiy and manifestly the writer’s inten- 
tion to promote the interests of his party, at the expense of those of his 


country? 

Mr. Webster closed by sta that he had discharged the 

most unpleasant duty of his public life. 
D The action of the present Executive in the Hawaiian matter, 
and the instructions given to Commissioner Blount and Minis- 
ter Willis, bring the case squarely within the principle de- 
nounced by Mr. Webster and disapproved by the Senate of the 
United States in 1832. 

Mr. Cleveland says in effect: My predecessor, Mr. Harrison, 
has stated in his message to the Senate of February 15, 1893, in 
relation to the revolution in Hawaii, that the overthrow of the 
monarchy was not in any way promoted by this Government, but 
had its origin in what seems to have been a reactionary and 
revolutionary policy on the part of the Queen, Liliuokalani, 
which putin serious peril not only the large and preponderating 
interests of the United States in the islands, but all the fore 
interests, and, indeed, the decent administration of civil affairs 
and peace of the islands. I will therefore declare exactly the 
contrary.” 

“ Mr. Harrison had investigated the facts, and reached the 
conclusion which he stated in his message. I will send an agent 
to the Sandwich Islands to gather up the gossip of he late Queen's 
following, and upon that, make a case to upsa che judgment of 
my predecessor. President Harrison has sent to the Senate a 
treaty executed rene of the Provisional Government 
of Hawaii, upon the one side, and by the Secretary of State of the 
United States, Mr. John W. Foster. upon the other, for the an- 
nexation of the Sandwich Islands to the United States. I am 
therefore against it, and will withdraw that treaty. President 
Harrison has 5 of the acts of Minister Stevens in recog- 
nizing the Provisional Government of the Hawaiian Islands, and 
although every other civilized nation on the face of the earth 
has also recognized that government, I will repudiate my pre- 
décessor’s action, and turn down that government. I will show 
the world that the Democratic party is now in power, and that 
I, as the embodiment of that party, ve no respect whatever for 
the action of my predecessor.” * 

There could have been no high principle which induced Mr. 
Cleveland to attempt to restore the monarchy of Hawaii. It 
stands outin plain relief that his motive was to discredit the 
Administration of Nr. Harrison and throw odium upon the Re- 
publican party. 

There is no constitutional warrant for the assumption that one 
President is more wise, more sagacious, or more patriotic than 
another. 

The office of President of the United States is a continuing 
office. Administrations of that office are divided into periods 
of four years each by the Constitution itself. There is no pro- 
vision in the Constitution authorizing one President to review 
and revise consummated acts of his predecessor. A President 
entering upon an administration of the Government is directed 
to the future, and not to the past. Otherwise his term would 
include four years in the future and an indefinite past. What 
is done and consummated by one Administration is done and con- 
summated by the United States, and not, in contemplation of 
law, by the person who for the time being speaks for the United 
States. The power toreview and revise the action of a prede- 
cessor assumes higher power in the office which reviews than 
exists in the office whose conduct is reviewed. There is no con- | 
stitutional warrant or jurisdiction for this assumptionas applied 
to different Presidents. The powers of one President are abso- 
lutely identical and equal with the powers of all Presidents. 

It isa great mistake to suppose that the annexation of the 
Sandwich Islands originated with Mr. Harrison. The same 
views that were entertained by him have been held by many of 
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the ablest men of the country, including Mr. Marcy, Mr. Sew- 
ard, President Johnson, President Grant, Mr. Fish, and Mr. 
Blaine. The policy of our Government has been in favor of 


maintaining an independent government in Hawaii as long as 

-the islands were able to maintain themselves. The Government 
of Hawaii has never been a strong government, and the fear that 
it would go to pieces has existed for many years. In 1853 Sec- 
retary of State Marcy in a letter to our minister at the Sandwich 
Islands said: 

I do not think that the present Hawaiian Government can long remain in 
the hands of the present rulers, or under the control of the nativeinhab- 
itants of those islands, and both England and France are apprised of our 
determination not to allow them to be owned or to be formed under the pro- 
tection of any of these powers or any other European nation. 

It seems to be inevitable that they must come under the control of this 
Government, and it would be but reasonable and fair that this disposition 
should be made, provided the transfer was effected by fair means. 


These views of Mr. Marcy have been entertained by every Ad- 
ministration during the past half century. They are in har- 
mony with the views expressed by dent Harrison in his 
message. In discrediting President Harrison, President Cleve- 
land discredits every Administration that has preceded him, 
and every statesman who is on record on the subject. 

I have already said that the revolutionists in the islands were 
the ex-Queen and her followers, and that the revolution of Jan- 
uary, 1893, was the culmination of a revolutionary sentiment that 
had existed for years, and ever since the constitution of 1887 
was adopted. That constitution provides for the only way by 
which it can be changed, and requires the approval of any 
amendment by two regular successive Legislatures. The Queen 
was in the act, every other means having failed, of setting aside 
that constitution by her arbitrary fiat. She had been consider- 
ing upon what method she could upset that constitution for the 
six preceding years. On July 29, 1890, Rear Admiral George 
Brown, commanding the United States naval forces in the Pa- 
cific, wrote to Secretary Tracy from Honolulu as follows: 


UNITED STATES FLAGSHIP CHARLESTON, 
Honolulu, Sandwich Ielands, July 29, 1890. 

Sm: In reference to political matters in the Hawaiian Islands, I have to 
report that since lastcommunication on this subject, No. 228, of June 26, 1890, 
many events have transpired in Honolulu which indicate serious trouble, if 
not a revolution, is imminent at no distant date. The Legislature now in 
session will probably not adjourn until the middle of September next, and 
until that time the Maccecent element in the National Reform party, as rep- 
resented by several natives and half-castes in the Legislature, who were 

ent leaders in the attempted revolution, are discussing their move- 
ments either in the Legislature or at guane meétings in the streets. Their 
efforts are now being made in favor of a national convention, with a view to 
the revising of the present constitution, which was adopted in 1887. 

The revision of the constitution which these revolutionists desire to bring 

about is nothing less than an entire new constitution, which will restore to 
the King his former powers, giving the native element almost absolute con- 
trol of the Government, and ignore the interests of foreign residents and 
the vast amount of capital they now have invested in the several islands. 
The present-constitution provides for the only way by which it can be 
amended, and requires the approval of any amendment by two regular suc- 
cessive Legislatures. The Legislature meets 8 Any sry to 
change the constitution in any other way will be revolution, and will be 
resisted by the reform party and by the best element of the National 
Reformers. Itis almostcertain that there will be a majority in the Legisla- 
ture opposed to granting a petition for the pro constitutional conven- 
tion, and that the defeat of the revolutionists in the Legislature will be the 
5 755 for an uprising of the lower class of natives. 
S e result of such an uprising will undoubtedly prove disastrous to them 
as the interests of the moral and the better class of natives and half-castes 
can not be permitted to bo jeo; ized by a small number of irresponsible 
and impecunious, but educated Natives and half-castes. The presence of the 
force under my command has a marked influence on the would-be revolu- 
tionists, as, while they are well aware that {am here to protect the property 
and the citizens of the United States, the general belief among them is, that 
I will in the event of a revolution, take a more decided stand in the interest 
of those opposed to them than I might be warranted in doing. 

The white residents and natives and half-castes, who stand ready to op- 
pose the revolutionists, have every confidence in their ability to do so suc- 
cessfully and take great comfort in the knowledge of an adequate naval 
force being present! I am in uent personal communication with our min- 
ister residing there, as also with many of the leading American merchants 
and lawyers, and from them I am able to keep constantly advised of the 


progress of events. 
GEORGE BROWN, 
Rear-Admiral, United States Navy 
Commanding United States Naval Forces, Pacific Station, 

On August 22 of the same year Commander Felix McCurley, 

in a report to the Secretary of the Navy from Honolulu, uses the 
following language: 
The only trouble that may occur is that if an attempt to coerce the Repre- 
sentatives to vote for the new constitution be made our minister and the 
English commander, Maj. Wodhouse, proposed to land the men from the 
American and British men-of-war to prevent it, and I think this display of 
force will prevent further trouble. regards this movement I asked the 
Hon. John L. Stevens if this was not interfer with the autonomy of the 
Government at this poa to which he replied, ‘‘ No, notif the governmental 
authorities request it.” 

So it is readily seen that the revolution against the constitu- 
tion which was completed in January, 1893, came very near com- 
ing to a crisis in 1890, between two and three years before. It 
is idle to charge that the overthrow of the Queen’s Government 
was caused by the landing of a 162 marines, including a brass 
band, to protect American life and property on the 16th day of 
January, 1893. 


The Provisional Government has at its head the best men of 
the Sandwich islands. Their high character for ability and in- 
ex bes not only certified to by Minister Stevens, but by Mr. 
Cleveland’s minister, the Hon. Albert L. Willis, who says in one 
of his communications to the Secretary of State that they are 
men of the highest respectability and integrity. A comparison 
of the state papers prepared by the Provisional Government in 
relation to our affairs in those islands with those prepared by our 
own officers, shows that the men of the Provisional 3 
in matters of diplomacy, are not behind our own. 

These men represent not only the American interests in the 
island, but all the foreign interests as distinguished from the 


natives. They are high-minded men, patriotie men. They have 
in view no aim but the good of that country. They see clearly 
that the Sandwich Islands must gravitate to the United States. 


They A oars that it is best for them, and believe it is best for 
us. They do not desire to be any longer ruled by a degraded 
monarch surrounded by officers only a little less degraded than 
she. The sympathy of all the decent people of the earth must 
be with the Provisional Government. 

What is the future of the Hawaiian Islands? 

These islands are the key to the supremacy of the commerce 
of the Pacific Ocean. They are the only point where this coun- 
try can get a foothold in that ocean. We can not and will not 
permit Hawaii to pass under the control of any European power. 
We ought to, and ultimately must, take control of those islands. 
They may be formed intoacounty and added to the State of Cali- 
fornia. They may be brought in in some other way. But un- 
less these islands can maintain their independence they must 
become a part of this country. Of course such action is based 
solely upon the consent of those islands, and their inability to 
maintain an independent government. There may be, and is 
likely to be in the future, a struggle for the commercial suprem- 
oi) of the Pacific Ocean between the United States and Great 

ritain. 

There may be in the future a struggle for power in that sec- 
tion of the globe between the United States and Great Britain, 
and possibly some other one of the great powers. In suchan - 
event we need the Sandwich Islands. The British have Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and it may also be said the whole of the 
South Pacific islands. France possesses the Society Islands and 
New Caledonia and one or more of the Hebrides and some of the 
Leeward Islands. Spain has beenawarded the Caroline Islands, 
and Germany the Marshall Islands. The latter islands are 
about the same distance from the Sandwich Islands as is the 
coast of California. Russia has control of the Asiatic coast from 
Bering Strait to Kamchatka. r, 

The principal European powers have secured the strongest 
strategic points in the Pacific Ocean, where trading or coaling 
stations can be, or have been located, except the Hawaiian Is- 
lands. The United States does not possess a solitary coaling 
station beyond her coast line. In case of war she would be com- 
pelled to ask the privilege of coaling her ships from some Euro- 
pean power. The Sandwich Islands have for very many years 

n seeking admission to this country. They are now seeking 
such admission. We can have them now peaceably and upon 
our own terms. President Harrison recommended such admis- 
sion, and sent to the Senate a proposed treaty of annexation. 
The Senate appeared to be friendly to such admission, and the 
Committee on Foreign Relations reported the treaty favorably. 

In taking this course President Harrison pursued the consti- 
tutional method. He did not send a paramount commissioner 
to these islands to make a secret case. His work was open and 
above board. He concealed nothing from Congress. The posi- 
tion he took was not without precedent. Eminent American 
statesmen for half a century had taken the same ground. Mr. 
Cleveland’s action in relation to the Hawaiian affair was taken 
upon the most superficial investigation and information. He 
never perceived that the Queen herself was a revolutionist, and 
was about to overthrow the constitution of 1887 by an act of her 
arbitrary will. He never perceived that by such action she ab- 
dicated her crown and became arebel. He never perceived the 
deep-seated and deep-rooted causes that produced the establish- 
ment-of the Provisional Government. He never knew that the 
constitution of 1887 was the result of a revolution; and that that 
constitution was wrested from the King by the people and by 
force. He never knew that the now ex-Queen was op to 
that constitution long before she went upon the throne, and that 
she determined to overthrow it by every means within her 
power, and conspired to overthrow it before she became Queen. 

Mr. Speaker, we are approaching the threshold of the twen- 
tieth century; we have behind us a hundred years of wonderful 
progress and magnificent achievement. Who dare prophesy 
what American brains, American pluck, and American enter- 


prise will accomplish by the close of the coming century. Cer- 
tain things are in sight. One of them is continental union be- 
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tween the United States and the Dominion of Canada. That 
union is decreed by a law that admits of no successful resistance; 
ths people of the two countries and the interests of the two 
countries are so identical that nothing can keep them apart. 

It is aquestion only of time. Another is the Nicaragua Canal, 
uniting the commerce of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans by a 
waterway across the continent. The success of this great en- 
terprise no one now doubts. Another is the annexation to the 
United States of that Gibraltar of the Pacific Ocean, the Sand- 
wich Islands. That will come in time. You may pass your res- 
olutions fae it now for partisan purposes, but some more 

atriotic Congress will take the needful action to give to the 
nited States the supremacy in the mighty commerce of the 
Pacific Ocean. 

Me. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I object. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. I hope the gentleman 
will withdraw that objection, I had nearly concluded. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I object. 

EVENING SESSION. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, there are several 
gentlemen whodesire tospeak to-night, and I therefore ask unani- 
mous consent that at the conclusion of this day's session we take 
a recess until 8 o'clock, in order to have an evening session, not 
to extend beyond half past 10 o'clock, for debate only upon the 
pending question. 2 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, it does not seem to me that there 
is the slightest necessity for having evening sessions. We can 
just as well have day sessions. There is plenty of time. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I wasrequested by gentlemen 
on your side to ask for a night session, and there are also gentle- 
men on this side who desire to speak. 

Mr. REED. I think we may as well have the speeches made 
in the House. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that the 
time for debate upon this question be extended for another day, 
in order to enable gentlemen who desire to debate it to address 
the House. There is really no occasion for us to come here 
evenings. This debate was, by the original order, to close this 
aft rnoon, and was to be followed by discussion of another reso- 
lution for which unlimited time was given. 

Now, it has been already announced that extended debate upon 
that resolution on which the time was not limited will not be 
insisted upon. Surely the committee can not have intended 
thit less than two days should be devoted to that resolution, 
which covers absolutely the same subject as those pending, only 
that the House wants to have the debate take place upon the 
matter that is actually before it. It seems to me that the more 
reasonable course would be to postpone the taking of the vote for 
ons day more, and allow gentlemen who desire to speak to really 
address the House. 

Mr.BLAND. Mr. Speaker, this may be a very interesting ques- 
tion, especially to gentlemen desiring to speak upon it, but I have 
notnoticed any greatattention given toit on the part of members. 
There is a bill pending here which ought to be brought up, in 
which the American people are directly interested; and while I 
agreed yesterday to extend this debate for one day in order to 
‘accommodate members here, I shall insist on calling up as soon 
as possible the bill which I mentioned the other day to provide 
money to pay for the running of this Government, instead of is- 
suing bonds. I therefore shall object to any further extension 
of the time for taking the vote on this question. 

Mr. POST. I do not understand that anyone presses any ob- 
jection now to the request of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 

(CREARY]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. There is no objection to that re- 
quest, and 1 hope it will be agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, then, at the close of 
the remarks of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN], 
who expects to address the House for fifteen or twenty minutes, 
the House will take a recess until 8 o'clock this evening, the 
evening session to be devoted to debate only on the pending 
bill—— 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. And not to extend beyond 
half past 10 o'clock. 

The SPEAKER. Not to extend beyond half past 10 o'clock. 
Without objection, that order will be made. 

There was no objection. 


PRINTING TARIFF BILL. 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee, by unanimous consent, sub- 


`~ mitted the following resolution; which was read, considered, 
and adopted: 


Resolved, That there bo printed 8.600 copies of the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce 
taxation, to provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes, 
for the use of the House, as the same passed the House. $ 
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HAWAII. 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I had intended to speak at 
length upon this question; but when I learned that instead of 
being allowed an hour and a half or two hours, which is a short 
enough time in which to present in an intelligent and orderly 
manner all the points involved, I had been awarded only fifteen 
or twenty minutes, I abandoned the idea of submitting any re- 
marks. I have reversed my decision after listening to the 
poetry upon the flag read by the gentleman from Maine, and 
shall therefore confine my attention and devote my few minutes 
chiefly to the incident of the flag, and the features which led 
up to its placement and displacement. 

I shall have no time to discuss the beauty or the virtue of the 
Queen, which has been so persistently pressed upon our atten- 
tion by the opponents of the Administration, and which seems 
to illy comport with the dignity of this House in a debate upon 
the rights and privileges of de jure and de facto government. 
The Queen is the state; she is the sovereign, and I have been 
puzzled to know just when the House of Representatives or the 
Congress of the United States came in charge of the beauty and 
the virtue of the foreign sovereigns when they happen to be 
women. 

I cordially and enthusiastically indorse the Administration, 
and I would not, if I could, make so little change as to reject the 
dotting of an i“ or the crossing of a ‘‘t” in anything that has 
been said or done by the present Administration in respect to 
Uawaiian affairs. Yet, in recently accepting the high an A pir 
of membership in the Congress of the United States, I find my- 
self in the midst of distinguished statesmeu who have spoken in 
terrific denunciation of the executive department and of the 
recent foreign-policy of the Administration. The arraignment 
has not been an impersonal one, but the President himself has 
been styled an usurper, reckless of the rights and dignities of a 
co‘rdinate branch of the Government and indifferent to the 
claims and demands of the Constitution which he has sworn to 
support. : 

Occasionally, almost a cry of despair would go up to call a 
halt,” to the discredit and disgrace into which, it was said, the 
country was being plunged by the distressing course of the Ex- 
ecutive. Since I have begun to read these accusations and hear 
them spoken, with fresh installments of charges from time to time 
Ihave daily felt, in the simplicity of my inexperience, that the 
of an earthquake was about to cover us. But to-day the sun shines 
as bright as it did before Hawaii was heard of. Happiness is 
as near to us as it ever was; and the country is safe, quiet, con- 
tented, and sa‘isfied, so far as any overweening desire to annex 
the Hawaiian Islands is concerned. 

It has been said, Mr. Speaker, that the almost universal voice 
of the press and of the people is opposed to the policy of the Ad- 
ministration. Itis only recently that the facts have been placed 
before the people; and even now, oftentimes, in a broken, dis- 
connected, vague, and obscure manner. Intelligent men ure un- 
doubtedly thinking upon this subject; call upon call has been 
made by my constituents for all information relating to the 
Sandwich Islands imbroglio; and I respectfully suggest to the 


honorable Committee on Foreign Affairs a more extended pub- 


lication and circulation of the brief but able summary of the 
Secretary of State, the clear and cogent report of Mr. Blount, 
and the lucid and convincing message of the President, with all 
the correspondence relating thereto or connected therewith. 

If it be true that the almost universal voice of the people is in 
condemnation of the President, one might well feel timid in 
standing upon the floor of this House in advocacy of the position 
which he maintains. I do not believe it. The people are some- 
times tem rily misled, sometimes overcredulous, but always 
patient, always honest, always hopeful, and ever stirred and 
thrilled by the eternal principles of right and justice. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] They will not submit to a wrong or in- 
justice done to the veriestcourtesan on the street, any more than 
to the virtuous woman who adorns the sacred relations of home. 

Pervaded, sir, with the idea that the President has done the 
right thing at the right time and in the right place, I am ready 
once again, as in former days, to rally iN the flag; to put 
it up when it is improperly hauled down, and to haul it down 
when it is improperly put up. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] It is the symbol of our national greatness. It is the 
picturesque embodiment of the strength of the Government and 
the patriotism of the people. It stands for the Union of forty- 
four States, all vying with each other in the love of a common 
country. Wherever itis lawfully unfurled, it carries no message 
but of peace and good will to men. It proclaims noninterference 
with the internal affairs of other governments and enforces the 
independenceof our own. It is at the head of all our public and 
quasi public processions. 

The boys carry it in their military parades of miniature sol- 
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diery; The girls wear it as a fitting decoration for a Fourth of 
July celebration. And whetherſit streams from the Dome of the 
Capitol, or kisses the breeze at the top of the liberty pole, or is 
flung across the catafalque, or blesses the joys and festivities of 
a wedding occasion, it is altogether too sacred a piece of bunt- 
ing, and means too much, to be hoisted over the government 
building of Hawaii as a signal to the world that the great Re- 
public of the United States has overthrown the peaceful and 
constitutional Government of the Hawaiian Islands and substi- 
tuted in its stead a wretched and miserable oligarchy. Observe 
for a moment the composition of this oligarchy. 

Mr. Stevens says thatitisagovernment composed of four men, 
highly respectable; but that hardly does the subject justice. 
The monarchical government was abrogated, and the provisional 
oligarchy established onthe 17th day of January, 1893, by a paper 
writing signed by eleven persons, one of whom was made a mem- 
ber of the executive council, sevenof whom were made members 
of the provisional council, and all but three of whom secured 
high civil positions exempt from military service, out of the way 
of the shot of a gun, and ready forsooth to step into the Senate 
of the United States, the House of Representatives, the judi- 
ciary, or any other posts of trust that would best subserve their 
personal promotion. [Laughter andapplause on the Democratic 
side]. 

K at-oonetituted clique! Itmay be said that all revolution- 
ists are a self-constituted clique; but this one was only possible 
by reason of the domination of United States forces, and had not 
the backing of the people; a clique so cowardly, so lacking in 
the courage of the Anglo-Saxon race, that before the ink had 
become dry upon this proclamation, nay, undoubtedly as a part 
and 1 thereof and contemporaneous therewith, a letter was 
signed, addressed to the American minister, imploring him not 
only to recognize this abortion as a de facto government, not 
only to afford it moral support, but, if necessary, the support of 
the United States troops, to aid and assist in preserving the 
public peace. And where were the main body of troops? 

Lieut. Swinburne tells us that they were marched down 
about 8 o’clock in the evening of the day previous, to Arion 
Hall, which fronts the side of the government building, and is 
only separated from it by a narrow street. Bravo! Well lo- 
cated, says. Admiral Skerrett, if it was designed to foster the 
movement for the Provisional Government, and very improp- 
erly located if only intended to protect American citizens in 
person and property. Thus garrisoned by United States hig 5 
thus supported by the marines, the Gatling guns and the in- 
fantry, armed with the Lee rifle and wearing the double-web- 
bing belt with sixty cartridges in the loops and twenty in the 
magazines, it might well be supposed that this Provisional Gov- 
ernment rested upon a pretty solid foundation, emboldened even 
against the fear and torment that come from a disturbed and 
awakened conscience. The wicked flee when no man pursu- 
eth; the righteous are bold as a lion.” 

Yet what do we find? We find these gentlemen trembling in 
their boots, their very hair standing on end, like the quills of a 
fretful porcupine. A pistol shot alarms them. The bang of the 
door of the government building startles them. Even the ver 
murmur of the breeze strikes terror to their affrighted i i- 
nation, and in a fortnight they are content to haul down the Ha- 
waiian flag, and to petition the American minister to raise the 
flag of the United States in protection of the Hawaiian Islands, 
with the offer of freedom of occupation of the public buildings 
and the soil of the Hawaiian Government. 

This offer was accepted by Mr. Stevens. Lieut. Swinburne, 
who was charged with the execution of details, reports that on 
the Ist day of February, in the presence of the executive and ad- 
visory councils, the government building was turned over to 
him, and the proclamation of Minister Stevens establishing a 
protectorate over the Hawaiian Islands was read by the adju- 
tant; and that at 9 o'clock in the forenoon the ensign of the United 
States was hoisted over the government building, the Hawaiian 
flag remaining on a pole in the grounds. On the same day a 
telegram was sent by the American minister to his own Gov- 
ernment. As speedily as practicable a reply came from the then 
Secretary of State suggesting than the affair looked very much 
like a genuine protectorate, and the act was promptly disavowed 
by the Government of the United States. 

Do we hear of any proclamation of disavowal? Do we hear of 
any official intimation from Mr. Stevens that the condition of 
affairs had changed? Ah, no; Mr. Stevens hadannexation on the 
brain. It had perverted his mental and moral faculties alike. 
It had softened every spot where thought shoots out to give it- 
self expression, and the ensign of the United States still contin- 
ued to float from the Hawaiian pinnacle, ever and anon looking 
humorously way down to the colors of the independent govern- 
ment of Hawali in the back yard. There this ensign floated until 
after the arrival of Mr. Blount, a menace to the people of Ha- 


waii, that they must not raise a voice or lift a hand for the 
restoration of their beloved Government. 

There it floated, as Mr. Blount tells us, until, such had been its 
influence in intimidating citizens opposed to the provisional oli- 
garchy, free and untrammeled speech and opinion could not be 
secured; and when Mr. Blount hauled down the ensign of the 
United States he did as creditable an act for his Government as 
the brave soldier who, under other conditions, plants his coun- 
try’s flag upon the parapets of the enemy. True, he did this by 
virtue of a discretion vested in him by the President of the 
United States, but it needed not the sanction of an official act. 

If is clear that the right to raise the ensign was solely depen- 
dent upon the right to establish the protectorate. The fall of 
the one carried with it the fallof the other. The flag was float- 
ing, therefore, in fraud of the rights of the Hawaiian people. 
It was a continued false pretense that the Government of the 
United States was still protecting the Government of the Ha- 
waiian Islands; and was an unrevoked threat of the displeasure 
and vengeance of the United States if the people should rise 
in their might and overthrow the oligarchy. It proclaimed a 
public lie. It had become a public nuisance, specially damag- 
ing every citizen of Hawaii and every citizen of the United 
States, and he who could truthfully say I am an American citi- 
zen, had the right to rescue it from the dishonorable purposes 
to which it had been subjected: and any Hawaiian subject might 
proponi have torn it into tatters and trampled itin the dust. 

. Mr. Speaker, for the incident of the flag. [Loud ap- 
plause. 

Here the hammer fell.] : 

he SPEAKER, The hour having arrived, under the order 
adopted, the House will take a recess until 8 o’clock, the even- 
ing session to be devoted to debate on the pending proposition 
only; and the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BROOKSHIRE] will 
perform the duties of the Chair. : 

And accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 30 minutes) the House was 
declared in recess. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The recess having expired, the House reassembled at 8 o’clock 
p. m., Mr. BROOKSHIRE in the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 

rhs SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the special 
order, A 

The Clerk read the special order, as follows: > 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this order the House 

‘oceed to the consideration of House resolution printed as Miscellaneous 

ument No. 75, reported from the Committee on Foreign Affairs January 

29, 1804, expressive of the sense of the House of Representatives relative to 
Hawaiian affairs; that the consideration thereof be resumed immediately 
after the first 1 on the two legislative days following next after 
that day on which this order is adopted; that at the hour of 4 o'clock p. m. 
on the last of said legislative days the previous question be considered as 
ordered on said resolution and pending amendments, and then without in- 
tervening motion the vote be taken thereon; that immediately after said 
resolution shall have been disposed of, and not before, the Houseshall pro- 
ceed to the consideration of House resolution printed as Miscellaneous 
Document No. 43, Topora adversely from the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs on December 21, 1893, relating to policy respecting intervention of the 
United States Government in affairs of foreign friendly governments; and 
the consideration thereof shall continue from day to day, after the second 
morning hour, until disposed of. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The House is in session for the 
urpose of debate only, pursuant to the special order just read. 
e gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. HALL] is reco ad. 

Mr. HALLof Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, it was no novice in diplo- 
macy whom President Harrison sent to the Hawaiian Islands. 
He wisely selected for that small but important mission a trained 
diplomat of long experience and well versed in the principles 
and precedents of international law. 

Situated 2,000 miles from our coast, in the highway of com- 
merce with the far East, by their 8 i position, by the 
character of their population and the bustling Americanism 
which has found lodgment there, the islands were liable at any 
time to present most difficult problems of diplomacy. 

It is there that the incompatible civilizations of the East and 
the West meet face to face; itis there that the trader and the 
speculator have trod upon the heels of the missionary and plun- 
dered the Christianized savage as soon as his conversion was 
accomplished. 

Thus it has been in all ages whenever and wherever the antag- 
onistic forces of barbarism and civilization have confronted each 
other. It detracts not from the good faith and the good work 
of the devoted missionary who has given his all of life to the 
dissemination of the gospel, to state as a historic truth that 
wherever he has gone he has after all been merely the pioneer 
of active and unscrupulous adventurers who have followed in his 
path only toplunder, debauch, and destroy the people hecame to 
save. 

This lesson, so horribly told in the history of Puritan New 
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England and of the West, is reiterated with less horror but with 
equal certainty in the Sandwich Islands. The world will never 


know, or, knowing, will never s ajay the story of privation 
and unselfish devotion of the earlier missionaries to these islands. 
The work they did, the good they accomplished can not be gain- 
said. But the missionary is no longer the guiding star of Ha- 
waiian destiny. 

The whaler and merchantman, the steamship and the ironclad 
have sounded the channels and cast anchors in Hawaiian waters. 
The trader, the speculator, the planter, the bankrupt adven- 
turer, and the imported laborer have peopled the islands with a 
new and heterogenous race, trespassing upon the rights of the 
natives, despoiling them of their property, debauching their 

.morals, and swiftly and relentlessly moving on to their final ex- 
termination. 

This, sir, is what we Christians of the nineteenth century 

ean is oe the onward march of civilization.” 

The erican minister, Mr, Stevens, was from start to finish 
an ardent, persistent, active annexationist. His associations, 
his sympathies, his hopes were with the disaffected American 
element which was hostile to the Government to which he was 
accredited. ; 

In his correspondence with our Secretary of State he gloats 
over the rapid decimation of the native population; he rejoices 
over the increase of the annexation sentiment; he predicts the 
overthrow of the reigning monarch, and gravely suggests that 
the time has come for a new departure“ by the United States 
as to Hawaii. Every line of his 5 shows that Mr. 
Stevens regarded himself as a s y commissioned agent, 
whose sole duty it was to annex Hawaii to the United States at 
all hazards. 

STEVENS HAS “RELIABLE INFORMATION.” 


I call attention to dispatch No. 48, written to Secretary Blaine 
March 8, 1892, viz: z 


If the Government here should be surprised and overturned by an orderly 
and 3 revolutionary movement, largely of native Hawaiians and a 
rovisional or republican government organized and proclaimed, would 
he United States minister and naval commander here be justified in re- 
sponding affirmatively to the call of the members of the removed Govern- 
ment to restore them to power or replace them in possession of the Govern- 
ment buildings? Or should the United Sates minister and naval commander 
contine the: exclusively to the preservation of American property, 
the protection of American ci and the prevention of anarchy? 

Should a revolutionary attempt of the character indicated be made, there 
are strong reasons to presume that it would with the seizure of the 
police station, with its arms and ammunition, and this accomplished, the royal 
palace and the Government building, containing the cabinet ofices and archives 
would very soon be captured, the l building being situated about one-third of 
a mile from the police station. In such contingencies would it be justifiable 
to use the United States forces here to restore the Government buildings to 
the on of the displaced officials? Ordinarily in like circumstances 
the rule seems to be to limit the landing and movement of the United States 
force in foreign waters and dominion exclusively to the protection of the 
United States legation and of the lives and property of American citizens. 

+ * . * oe $ 2 

I have information which 1 deem reliable that there is an organized revo- 
lutionary ty on the islands, composed largely of native Hawaiians and a 
considerable number of whites and half whites, led chiefiy by individuals of 
the latter two classes. This party is hostile to the Queen and to her 
confidants, especially opposed to the to the throne of the half-Eng- 
lish heir a t, now being educated in land. and means to gain its 
object either by forcing the Queen to select her cabinet from its own mem- 
bers, or else to overthrow the monarchy and establish a republic with the ultimate 
view of annexation to the United States of the whole islands. 

* * * * $ * 

Ihave little doubt the revolutiona: arnyn would have been 
but for the presence here of the United States ship-of-war. I still incline to the 

that the . 2 7 will not 
or of Ho: 


mada 8o long as there is a 
nited States force in the notulu, but it would be rash to assume 
or assert this positively. 


This, I submit, is— 
THE KEY TO STEVENS’S WHOLE CAREER 

in the islands. He says that he has reliable information” that a 
revolution -an annexation revolution is being incubated. It is 
organized. He knows the parties to it, he knows its ultimate 
pur , hay, more, he knows the details of its programme. It 
would begin with the seizure of the pones station, with its arms 
and ammunition, and“ this accomplished,” it would capture the 
royal and the Government building. If this isdone, what 
shall I do, he asks.- Shall I reinstate the overthrown Govern- 
ment?” 

Why did Stevens ask this? He was a trained diplomat of 
thirteen years’ experience. He knew well enough that in the 
event stated, the revolutionary government would be the de 
facto Government which every nation would at once recognize, 
tad! fear the question? He knew the answer. Were there others 
in Hawaii who bad less confidence in Stevens than he had in 
himself, and needed a positive assurance from the Harrison Ad- 
5 before they embarked upon the stormy sea of revo- 

ution 


. 
mada ere this 


THE U. S. SHIPS-OF-WAR, 


Note, too, in the light of subsequent events, what Stevens says 
about the ship of war. When the ship sails, the revolution 


comes.” If you order it away, Mr. Blaine; if I take it away ona 


ramble among the neighboring islands, the revolution willcome 
and with it annexation. For vers sake, Blaine, do not let 
the ship slip out of the harbor.” [Laughter. 


It was the Queen, and not the revolution junta, who feared 
the presence of a war ship under the control of a hostile minis- 
ter. So long as it remained she would do nothing which would 
furnish a justification or an excuse for rebellion. Ñ 

To this remarkable request for instructions it is said no offi- 
cial reply was made. Nothing was done at Honolulu. The ship 
remained in the harbor, the Queen was quiet, the revolution dor- 
mant. A Presidential election was pending in the United States. 

In No. 72, on October 31, 1892, Stevens again says: 

The are strong reasons for the belief that were it not for the presence of the 
aatem ipige n Uy seoniniatnge vow en Ma kag 
taking from the Legislature the power to reject ministerial —— — 

And Capt. Wiltse on November 9, 1892, writes to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy: 

I am informed from reliable sources that the Queen had been strongly ad- 
vised to dissolve the Legislature and order a new election, which would have 
been . which would probably Aava caused a revolulion; 
but she was deterred by the presence of United States vessels of war. 

In the meantime the people of the United States had been to 
the ballot boxes and decreed the overthrow of the Harrison Ad- 
ministration. If anything was to be done in Hawaii it was well 
that it be done quickly. 

Stevens’s No. 74, dated November 20, 1892, must have been 
written soon after the result of the Presidential election was 
known in Honolulu. In it he says: 


An intelligent and impartial examination of the facts can har fail to 


lead to the conclusion that the relations and the policy of the United States 
toward Hawaii will soon demand some change, if not the adoption of deci- 
ney by encouraging sinwalian development and aiding to peomore respon: 
e < 
Sible 33 — these islands. e 
Then follows an interesting statement of the commercial and 
naval importance of the islands, coupled with the assertion: 
ae es aa sold es ayia 9 tho proceeds ot ert ia 
wou e nationa ro adequate pensio 
three vopultion? case monarchy 3 be abolished, 2 inp it 25 
In this letter Stevens acknowledges that the annexationists 
the best element” as he calls them, unaided and alone can 
not make the necessary changes in the existing condition of 
things.” “The men qualified are here to 5 good gov- 
ernment, provided they have the support of the United States.” 
“I can not refrain from expressing the opinion with emphasis 
that the golden hour is near at hand.“ This, sir, is the lan 0 
of conquest, not altogether unknown in diplomacy, but es 
used since the days of Cortez and Pizarro. [Applause on the 


Democratic side.] 
In the light of subsequent events, the significance of this let- 
ter is unmistakable. It was notice to the Harrison Administra- 


tion that the revolution was at hand, and equipped that Admin- 
istration with all the data and arguments necessary to support 


chaf | the result, 


THE GOLDEN HOUR AT HAND, 


In Honolulu the conspiracy was ripe. It awaited some act on 
the part of the Queen which would excuse the revolution. The 
Queen was restrained by the presence of the war ship Boston. 

A month of inactivity elapsed—time enough for President 
Harrison to call a halt if he wished—and then on January 4 
1893, the Boston sailed out of the harbor, carrying Stevens and 
his family on a pleasure tour among the islands. hind him he 
left the organized revolution;” he knew that the time was at 
hand for the prorogation of the Legislature; he knew that the 
sailing of the Boston would light the fuse which would explode 
tte ENTE Sa And yet, like Capt. Kidd, he “sailed away.” 

ughter. / 

One can not but admire the marvelous precision in time dis- 
played by the Boston on that historic cruise. At the right mo- 
ment she steamed away, and just in time she was back again. 

Events in Hawaii in the past few days have moved rapidly,” 
wired the exultant minister to Secretary Foster on January 18, 
1893. So indeed they had. The departure of the Boston was 
the Queen's opportunity. A new cabinet was formed, the lottery 
bill passed, the Legislature prorogued, and a new constitution 
promised—and then on January lth Stevens and the Boston 
came sailing back. 

j PECULIAR. : 

Ofall revolutions in recorded history that at Honolulu was 
the most efleminate and unimpassioned. It was not accompanied 
by bloodshed tumult, or indignation. It did not interfere with 

e business of men, nor the gossip of women, nor the play of 
children. [Laughter.] A mass meeting and a proclamation 
constituted the sum and substance of the movement. For three 
days after Stevens’s return it smoldered harmlessly in Thurs- 
ton’s office. [Laughter.] Then it developed into an unarmed 
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Mass meeting, with speeches, and resolutions, and the appoint- 
ment of thirteen men as a committee of public safety. 


THE TREATY. 


On February 15, 1893, President Harrison submitted to the 
Senate for ratification the treaty of annexation which he had 
negotiated with the commissioners of the Provisional Govern- 
ment. 

I call attention to the President's message and Secretary Fos- 
ter’s letter which accompanied the treaty. It says: 


On Saturday, the 14th of January, the a was wholly controlled by the 
royal troops, including a large additional force of over 500 armed men not 
muthorined by Hawaiian law. On the same day the first call to arms in 
opposition to the Queen was issued. and the citizens’ committee of safety 
was developed. During the l4th, 15th, and most of the 16th the two parties 
confronted each other in angry hostility, with every indication of an armed 
conflict at any moment. 

It was not until late in the afternoon of Monday, the 18th, after request for 

rotection had been made by many citizens of the United States residing in Hono- 

ulu. that a force of marines was landed from the Boston, by direction of the 
minister, and in conformity with the standing instructions which for many 
years have authorized the naval forces of the United State to coéperate 
With the minister for the protection of the lives and property of American 
citizens in case of imminent disorder. The marines, when landed, took no 
part whatever toward influencing the course of events, 


Their nce was wholly precautionary, and only such disposition was 
Made of them as was calculated to subserve the enlar end in view. 


They were distributed that night between the legation and the consulate, 
where they occupiedinner courts and a private hall rented for their accom- 
modation. Beyond a sentry at the door of each post, and the occasional 
appearance of an officer mg from one post to another, no demonstration 
whatever was made b. e landed forces, nor was the uniform of the United 
States visible upon the streets. They thus remained, isolated and incon- 
spicuous, until after the success of the Provisional Government and the or- 
tion of an adequate protective force thereunder. 

At the time the Provisional Government took on of the Govern- 
ment buildings, no troops or officers of the United States were ut or 
took any p whatever in the proceedings. No public mene was ac- 
corded to the Provisional Government by the United States minister until after 
the gen s abdication and when they were in . bai eee of the Govern- 
ment buildings. the archives, the treasury, the , the police station, and 
all the potential machinery of the Government. 

Then, and not until then, when the Provisional Government had obtained 
the full de facto control, was the new order of by the 
United States , Whose formal letter of recognition was promptly 
followed by liike action on the part of the representatives of all foreign gov- 
ernments resident on the Hawaiian Islands. There is not theslightest indi- 
cation at any time prior to such formal recognition in full accord with the 
long-established rule and invariable ts of this Government, did the 
United States minister take any part in promoting the change, either by in- 
timidating the Queen or by giving assurance of support to the organizers of 
the Provisional Government. 


The President says that the marines were landed from the 
Boston after request for protection had been made by citizens 
of the United States.” This is not true. The request was made 
by the ized committee of public safety—as such commit- 
tee. Itis as follows, viz: f 


~ HAWATIAN ISLANDS, Honolulu, January 16, 1893 

Sm: We, the undersigned, citizens and residents of Honolulu, respectfully 
represent that, in view of recent public events in this Kingdom, culminating 
in the revolutionary acts of Queen Liliuokalani on Saturday last, the public 
safety is menaced and lives and property are in peril, and we appeal to you 
and the United States forces at your command for assistance. 

The Queen, with the aid of armed force and accompanied by threats of 
violence and bloodshed from those with whom she was . attempted to 
proclaim a new constitution; and while prevented for the time from ac- 
complishing her object, declared publicly that she would only defer her 
action. 

This conduct and action was upon an occasion and under circumstances 
which have created general alarm and terror. 

We are unable to protect ourselves without aid, and therefore pray for the 
protection of the United States forces. 

HENRY E. COOPER, 


F. W. McCHESNEY, 
W. C. WILDER, 
C. BO 


ED. SUHR, 
X L. A. THURSTON, 
= JOHN EMMELUTH, 
WM. R. CASTLE, 


To His Excellency JORN L. STEVENS, 5 
: American Minister Resident: 


It nowhere refers to the 5 or property of American citi- 
zens. It is the request of the organized revolution,” and it 
closes with a remarkable confession of the weakness and insta- 
bility of the movement. We are unable to protect ourselves 
without aid, and therefore pray the protection of the United 
States forces.“ Help me, Cassius, or I sink!” was the helpless 
ery of the revolution to Minister Stevens. [Laughter.] 

Suppose Stevens had refused this request, what would have 
become of the revolution? Unable to protect themselves,” 
how could they overthrow their enemies? 

In his letter of January 18, 1893, to Secretary Foster, Stevens 
- says: The Committee of Public Safety called on me for aid. 
. It was fortunate that the Boston was in the harbor,” and in the 


same letter he says he inclosed a copy of this call of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety for aid.” 
If he did so, then President Harrison 


SUPPRESSED THE DOCUMENT. 


It nowhere appears among the papers sent by him to the Sen- 
ate. 
It was an important document, because it bore upon its face 
indisputable evidence that the revolution was a sham; that it 
could not stand upon its feet; that the Provisional Government 
could not have existed without the support of the armed forces 
of the United States. 

The charge I bring against ex-President Harrison is a serious 
charge. It accuses him of duplicity in his communications with 
the United States Senate—of suppressing, of withholding from 
the Senate an important document concerning an important 
treaty submitted to it. 

If Stevens in fact sent the call“ to Secretary Foster, what 
has become of it? Why was it not sent to the Senate when 
every other scrap of paper connected with these transactions, 
except this, was transmitted? 

There are sins of omission as well as sins of commission. 

THE MARINES ON SHORE. 


What part did our marines and blue-jackets play in this trag- 
edy of the isles? Is it true, as President Harrison says, that 
they took no part whatever toward influencing the course of 
events“? Let us see. They landed on the afternoonof the 16th; 
a small squad was sent to the legation, a larger party under the 
command of Lieut. Draper was posted at the consulate, on the 
same street, in the same block, and not many feet distant from 
the station house, then ócċupied by the Queen's forces under the 
command of Marshal Wilson. 

The larger part of the force marched up Fort street to King, 
and thence along King street to Atherton’s residence, far out in 
the eastern suburbsof the city. Their line of march took them 
directly by the Queen’s palace and the barracks near the palace. 
With band playing, flags flying, and Gatlings rattling over the 
stony street, they marched by, saluting the startled Queen as 
they passed. On to Atherton's they went, and soon they came 
marching back again by the palace, and wheeling to the left, 
quartered themselves at Arion Hall. Arion Hall confronted the 
prince and also commanded the Government building. It is 

ocated a mile from the business and American part of the city. 

Admiral Skerrett says: 

Sm: [have examined, with a view of inspection, the premises first occupied 
by the force landed from the United States steamship Boston, and known as 
Arion Hall, situated on the west side of the Government building. The 
Tea of this location is în the rear of a large brick building known as 

usie Hall. The street it faces is comparatively a narrow one, the building 
itself facing the Government b In my opinion it was unadvisable 
to locate the troops there if they were landed for the protection of the United 
States citizens, being distantly removed from the business portion of the 
town, and 8 away from the United States legation and consulate- 

ral. as well as distant from the houses and residences of United 

tatescitizens. It will be seen from the e ga has sketch that, had the 

Provisional Government troops been attacked from the east, such attack 
would have placed them in the line of fire, 

Had Music Hall been seized by the Queen’s troops, they would have been 
under their fire, had such been their desire. It is for these reasons that I 
consider the position i ewe asilly selected. Naturally. if they were landed 
with a view tos the Provisional Government troops, then occupying the 
Government building. tt was a wise choice. as they could enfilade any troops 
attacking them from the palace grounds in front. There is nothing further 
for me to state with reference to this matter, and as has been called by you 
to my attention—all of which is submitted for your consideration. 


The disposition of the marines was such that wherever the 
forces of the Queen were posted they were confronted by the 
armed forces of the United States. 

It taxes human credulity to the utmost to suppose that all this 
merely happened so,“ as Stevens says. The display of force, 
the marching and countermarching by the palace, the location 
of the forces, all show a deliberate purpose on the part of the 
minister who ordered these things done. It is true that the 
marines remained passive — they did nothing except to con- 
front, overawe, and intimidate the Queen and her forces. 


_ RECOGNIZED BEFORE BORN. 


President Harrison says that the Provisional Government was 
not recognized until after the Queen's abdication and when 
they were in effective possession of the government buildings, 
the barracks, the police station, and all the potential machinery 
of the government. Then, and not until then, when the Pro- 
visional Government had obtained full de facto control” was it 
recognized by Minister Stevens. q 

This statement is literally untrue in every particular. It is 
charitable anå it is reasonable to assume that Mr. Harrison was 
not aware of its falsity. Itwas his credulity and not his probit 
which was at fault. Misled by Stevens, and tricked and dacatvax 
by Thurston, he accepted and submitted to the Senate a state- 
ment of factswhich investigation has demonstrated to be wholly 
untrue. 
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What are the facts? 
committee of public safety, accompanied by the members of the 

‘overnment about to be formed, ee . to the Government 

uilding. They were unarmed. From the only person there 

they demanded possession of the building, and from the front 
steps read their proclamation establishing the Provisional Gov- 
ernment. Then they sought recognition from the United 
States. Capt. Wiltse, of the Boston, peremptorily refused to 
recognize them, because they had not yet obtained possession of 
the barracks and the station house. That which Wiltse refused 
to do Stevens did at once with alacrity. Before 5o0’clock, proba- 
bly about 3, he recognized the Provisional Government as the 
de facto government of the islands. 

Atthat time the Queen held the palace, the barracks, and the 
station-house with her armed troops. The whole city of Hono- 
lulu, with the exception of the Government building and the 
points occupied by the United States forces, was in her posses- 
sion. The Provisional Government was in possession of the 
Government building, and of nothing else. So far from being a 
de facto government, it had not yet become a belligerent. 


QUEEN'S MINISTERS TO MR. STEVENS. 


DEPARTMENT OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
* Honolulu, January 17, 1893. 
Sm: Her Hawaiian Majesty's Government having been informed that cer- 
tain persons to them unknown have issued proclamation declaring a Pro- 
yisional Government to exist in opposition to Her Majesty's Government, 
and having pretended to depose the Queen, her cabinet and marshal, and 


At about 2:30 p. m. on January 17 the 


that certain treasonable persons at present occupy the Government build- 
Hy beh pete with an armed force, and preten: that your excellency, 
in of the United States of America, has such Provisional 


Government, Her Majesty's cabinet asks respectf T 
Has your excellency ed said Provisional Government? and if not, 
Her esty's Government, under the above existing circumstances, re- 
Spont 5 rig e assistance of your Government in preserving the 
of the country. 
We have the honor of being your excellency’s obedient servants, 
SAMUEL PARKER, 


Eis Excellency JOHN L. STEVENS, 
. Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. 


[Extract from records of the United States legation.] 
CORRESPONDENCE WITH HAWAIIAN GOVERNMENT. 


UNITED STATES LEGATION, Honolulu, January 17, 1893. 


About 4 to 5 p. m. of this date—am not certain of the precise time—the 
note on file from the four ministers of the deposed Queen, ing if I 
had the Provisional Government, came to my hands, while Iwas 
lying sick on the couch. Not far from 5 p. m.—I did not think to look at the 
watch—I addressed a short note to Hon. Samuel Parker, Hon. William H. 
Cornwell, Hon. John F. Colburn, and Hon. A. P. Peterson—no longer re- 
garaing them ministers—informing them that I had recognized the Provisional 

vernment. 


JOHN L. STEVENS, 
United States Minister. 


STATEMENT OF LIEUT. DRAPER. 


ond 5, 1893. Herbert L. Draper, Lieutenant Marine Corps, attached to 
ston: 

I was at the United States consulate-general at the time the Provisional 
Government eg hin to the station house and it was turned over to 
them by Marshal Wilson. It was about half past 7 o’clock. The station 
house is near the consulate-general on the same street. As soon as it hap- 
pened I telephoned it to the ship. Iwanted my commanding officer to know, 
as I regarded it as an especially important thing. : 

I was the commanding officer at the consulate-general. There was no 
other United States officer there at the time excepting myself. 

The above is a correct statement. 

HERBERT L. DRAPER, 


First Lieutenant, United States Marine Corps. 


MR. SWINBURNE TO MR. BLOUNT. 


HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, May 3, 1893. 


Sm: In response to your verbal request for a written communication from 
me regarding certain facts connected with the recognition of the Provi- 
sional Government of the Hawaiian Islands by the United States minister to 
that country on the afternoon of January 17, 1893, I have to state as follows: 

On the afternoon in 1 bei I was present at an interview between Capt. 
Wiltse, commanding the Boston, who was at that time present in his offic. 
capacity with the battalion then landed in Honolulu, and Mr. Dole and other 
gentlemen representing the present Provisional Government, in the execu- 
tive chamber of the Government building. During the interview we were 
informed that the pary represented by the men there present was in com- 
plete possession of the Government building, the archives, and the treas- 
is and that a provisional government had been established by them. 

n answer Capt. Wiltse asked if their gove; ent had possession of the 
police station and barracks. To this the reply was made that they had not 
ion then. but expected to hear of it in a few minutes, or vi soon. 
ko this Capt. Wiltse replied; Very well, gentlemen, I cannot you 
as a de facto government until you have 1 of the police station and 
are pre’ to guaranty protection to life and property, or words to that 
effect. Here our interview was interrupted by other visitors, and we with- 
drew and returned to the 3 at Arion Hall. As far as I can recollect, this 
must have been about 5 o'clock p. m. 

About t 6 Capt. Wiltse left the camp, and as he did so he informed 
Jae that the United States minister to the waiian Islands had 
the Provisional Government established by the party in charge of the Gov- 


acio Government of the Hawaiian Islands 


ernment building as the de 
formed by telephone by Lieut. Draper, who 


About half past 7 p. m. I was 


was then in charge of a squad of marines at the Uni States vaso pros 
that the citizen troops had taken possession of the police station, and 
everything was quiet. 

Very respectfully, 


WM. SWINBURNE, 

Lieutenant-Commander, United States Navy. 

Hon. J. H. BLOUNT, + 
Special Commissioner of the United States. 


GOVERNMENT BUILDING, Honolulu, January 17, 1893. 
Sır: I acknowledge ea So of your valued communication of this day, 
roots ion et te aratan ‘ovisional Government, and express deep ap- 


We have conferred with the ministers of the late Government, and have 
made demand u the marshal to surrender the station house. 

Weare not actually yet in possession of the station house; but as night is 
approaching and our forces may be insufficient to maitain order, we request 

e immediate support of the United States forces, and would request that 
the commander of the United States forces take command of our 
forces, so that they may act together for the protection of the city. 


y, yours, 
SANFORD B. DOLE, 
Chairman Executive Council. 
His Excellency JOHN L. STEVENS, 
United States Minister Resident. 


It was after Stevens had recognized the Provisional Govern- 
ment, after he had informed her cabinet of the fact, that the 
Queen, fearing a conflict with the United States forces, yielded , 
her authority until such time as the Government of the United 
States shall, upon the facts being presented to it, undo the action 
of its representative and reinstate her.” 


I, Liliuokalani, by the grace of God and under the constitution of the 
Hawaiian om, Queen, do hereby solemnly protest against any and all 
m; and the constitutional Government of the Ha- 
om by certain persons cl to have established a Pro- 

visional Government of and for this Kingdom. 

That I yield to the superior force of the United States of America, whose 
minister plenipotentiary, his excellency John L. Stevens, has caused United 
States troops to be landed at Honolulu, and declared that he would support 
the said Provisional Government. 


acts done 
walian 


Now. to avoid any collision of armed forces and perhaps the loss of life, I 


do, under this protest, and impelled by said force, yield my authority until 
such time as the Government of the United States shall, upon the facts be- 
ing presented to it, undo the action of its representative and reinstate mein 
the authority which I claim as the constitutional sovereign of the Hawaiian 


Islands. 
Done at Honolulu this 17th day of January, A. D. 1893. 
LILIUOKALANT, E. 
PARKER, 


Minister of the Interior. 
A. P. PETERSON, 
Attorney-General. 


S. B. DOLE, and oth 
. Provincial Government of the Hawaiian Islands. 


(Indorsed:) Received by the hands of the late cabinet this 17th day of 
January, A. D. i893. (Signed) Sanford B. Dole, chairman of thé executive 
council of Provisional Government. 


Then, and not until then, the station house was surrendered. 
On the next day, and not until the next day, the representatives 
of other foreign nations recognized the dz facto Government. 

Stevens had triumphed. The mission with which he charged 
himself was accomplished. By intrigue and conspiracy, by fraud 
and force, he, the sworn representative of the United States, 
had overthrown the friendly government to which he was ac- 
credited. The glory of the achievement, the shame of the suc- 
cess, is his. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

That Stevens was the head and heart of the conspiracy; that 
he was the.scene-shifter and the curtain-raiser in this Hawaiian 
tragedy; thatfrom start to finish he encouraged, engineered, and 
accomplished the revolution, is beyond all reasonable doubt. I 
know that he denies this; I am aware of his protestations of in- 
nocence. But every denial, every protest made in the face of 
the overwhelming proof against him, is evidence of his audacity 
and cumulative evidence of his untruthfulness. 

Mr. Blount's investigations merely corroborate that which ap- 

in Stevens's own letters. Blount gives us fuller details, 
ut no new matter of material importance. The history I have 
iven of these transactions is derived entirely from Stevens and 
is associates. I use the evidence which he himself has fur- 
nished in his own correspondence. With it, I nail him to the 
cross of public detestation as a conspirator against the peace of 
a friendly nation—a diplomat who has soaked the flag of his 
country in the loathsome filth of plot and intrigue; false to the 
nation whose commission he bore, and treacherous to that to 
which he was accredited; one who has brought disrepute to 
American honor, disgrace to American diplomacy, and shame 
and reproach to American manhood. 

I know of nolaws upon our statue books which prescribe pun- 
ishment to the wretch who betrays and disgraces the country 
which honors him with its commission. But there exists in the 
great American heart a sense of justice, a love of fair play, u 


rugged self-respect, which will view John L. Stevens’s Hawaiian 
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diplomacy with shame and indignation—a pure punito opinion, 
growing stronger as the facts grow clearer, which will— 

Put a whip in every honest hand, 

To lash the scoundrel through the land. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Hrrr], who supports, while 
he does not defend this Hawaiian infamy, denounces the deposed 
Queen as the embodiment of all that is loathsome and brutal. 
She is immoral, he says, a monster, a Lucretia Borgia, hungry 
for her victims, greedy for a holocaust, and gloating over the 
hore ofanewSt. Bartholomew. The gentleman will pardon meif 
I quote only a small part of the fusillade of epithets he has fired 

st the crownless Queen. The same discretion which led 
him to avoid any defense of Stevens leads me to ignore Liliuo- 
kalani. [Laughter.] x 

But here is a treaty of annexation—a treaty of absorption 
mado with the Provisional Government. It was made by Presi- 
dent Harrison. It is the last of the follies of a weak Adminis- 
tration—the evanescent gov of an expiring luminary. Have 

ou read it? By Article V we are to pay and assume the Hawa- 

ian debt of three and one-quarter millions. By Article VI we 

t to this savage Queen, this last of the Borgias, this modern 

Medici, this hideous, grinning, ebony monster, this royal 

strumpet an annual pension of $20,000 for the term of her natu- 
ral life. 

This was your work, not ours. You took this victim of her 
own crimes, this dethroned and homeless monarch, this incar- 
nation of vice and debauchery, and placed her upon the nation’s 
pension list side by side with the . veterans and the 
widows and daughters of the heroes who washed and purified 
with their blood the flag which for one hundred years has been 
in every port and on every sea the symbol of freedom at home 
and honest dealing and fair play abroad. [Applause.] 

This was your work. Take back your pensioned Queen and 
wash her clean if you can. 

Debauched and depraved as she may be, she is, nevertheless, 
entitled to justice. The weaker and more defenseless she is by 
so much the more is she entitled to fair play at our hands. We 
are too great, too manly a nation to allow our armed forces to be 
made the instruments of outrage and robbery. 

No man who bears the credentials of an American minister 
should ever be permitted to plot and conspire against the gov- 
ernment to which he is accredited. American honesty, Ameri- 
ean justice, American fair play must be maintained all around 
the globe; and if any filibustering enthusiast attempts to blazon 
the skull and cross-bones upon the spotless flag of our country 
honored be the hand that will shoot him on the spot. 

A great wrong has been done in Hawaii by this man Stevens. 
He has shamelessly compromised the honor of the American 
people; he has nearly established a dangerous precedent in in- 
ternational law. Thank God, we have in the ite House a 
man who has the wisdom to annul the precedent, the manhood 
to preserve our honor, and the courage to RIGHT THE WRONG. 


[Applause. 

Mr. POST. Mr. Speaker, the gentlemanfrom Minnesota [Mr. 
HALL], who has just taken his seat, closed his very able speech 
with a declaration thatno American minister accredited to a for- 
eign government ought to be permitted to attempt to overthrow 
that government. I was amazed at this assault upon Mr. Willis, 
whois the minister accredited by this Government to the Gov- 
ernment of the Sandwich Islands, because I had inferred from 
the preceding part of the gentleman’s speech that he favored 
the resolution reported by the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
Now, the statement which the gentleman from Minnesota so 
elaborately made with reference to the fall of the Hawaiian mon- 
archy and all the transactions that took place there in January, 
1893, were published in every newspaper of the United States 
soon after the events occurred, and just as fully as the gentle- 
man has made it here, and Congress was then in session, yet 
ther. was not the slightest objection made to any of the transac- 
tions at that time. 

My friend here who sits near me [Mr. STOCKDALE], who lis- 
tened to this arraignment of Mr. Stevens, and who made some 
comment on it to me privately, did not say a word about these 
transactions at that time, although he was then a member of 
Congress, and as I have said, Congress was then in session. All 
this denunciation of Mr. Steyens has burst out suddenly, and 
why? The gentleman from Minnesota in his closing sentence 
gives us the key to the whole situation. The President in the 
‘White House wills that it shall be so. Is there any other rea- 
son? I think not. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, w time is limited, and if I permit myself 
to go on talking generally on this subject it will be all gone be- 
fore I shall say precisely what I want to say with reference to 
the matter before the House. 

Mr. Speaker, the object of this resolution would never be sus- 
pected from the text. Its real purpose is, first, tocondemn Presi- 


dent Harrison for submitting to Congress a treaty annexing the 

Hawaiian Islands; second, to whitewash President Cleveland’s 

attempt to set up a fallen throne with a ruler reinstated under 

a pledge to him not to obey the constitution and laws of the 

monarchy. 
REPUBLICAN DIPLOMACY. 


Mr. Speaker, Thomas Jefferson once wrote: No ground for 
the support of the Executive will ever be so sure as a complete 
knowledge of his proceedings by the ple.” This sentiment 
was also 8 in similar terms by President Harrison in 
one of his messages, and it was the rule which governed his con · 
duct of public affairs. It was the rule which he observed in the 
Hawaiian question. Whether his judgment was right or wrong, 
there was no secrecy, his conduct was straightforward and open 
to the inspection of all mankind, and the matter atissue was 
promptly submitted to the decision of Congress. President 

arrison's course was applauded and approved by the American 
people. The resolution which attempts to smirch his conduct 
and cy of his subordinates will be condemned by-the American 

ople. 
PERR ROYAL INTRIGUE. 

President Cleveland came into power and immediately re- 
moved the question from Congress in order that he might de- 
cide it himself. Violating the Jeffersonian maxim, suppressing 
information as to his royal purposes from the American gapa 
whom he distrusted, ‘‘ con to the traditions of our Repub- 
lic and the spirit of our Constitution,” President Cleveland in- 
structed the minister of the United States accredited to the Ha- 
waiian Government first, to inform the Queen as to what she 
must and what she must not do when reinstated;“ second, to 
notify the Executive of the Hawaiian Government and his min- 
isters that President Cleveland had determined that they should 
‘t promptly relinquish” their authority to the Queen. These 
were the secret instructions given to Mr. Willis October 18, 1893, 
and at the demand of both Houses of Congress two months later 
they were made public. 

The course of President Cleveland has received unqualified 
denunciation from the Democratic as well as the Republican 
1 and the almost universal condemnation of the people. 

s any Democrat imagine that public opinion will change, 
that the detected conspiracy to resstablish royalty will become 
less odious if this cunning resolution is forced through the 
House? Every member who votes for it will be ar ed be- 
fore his constituents for injustice and insincerity. Pass the 
resolution, if you must, for patronage is powerful, and you ma 
not be free agents; but the people will surely pass upon you, ani 
the next House of Representatives willexpungefrom the record 
the truthless charge against the Navy of the United States. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 


THE NAVY. 


This resolution asserts that the naval forces of the United 
States overthrew the constitutional Government of the Hawaiian 
Islands. Who believes the statement? The naval forces cer- 
tainly know what they did. Has a single officer or man of the 
United States Navy testified to that effect? Was any such charge 
made by any of the foreign governments who recognized the new 
Government? Has any officer or man of the Navy been punished 
for the acts which this resolution declares to have been illigal? 

The responsibility can not be shifted to the United States 
minister, for ministers have no authority to order naval officers 
to do illegal acts; and if any ille act was done by the naval 
forces of the United States, naval officers are responsible. It is 
true that President Cleveland Se to delegate his power 
as commander of the Navy to a civilian and gave authority to 
Mr. Blount, ‘My appt ee commissioner,” to take command 
of the Navy, but that authority was so clearly illegal that this 
resolution does not even refer to it. [Applause.] 

The resolution declares ‘that interference with the domestic 
affairs of an independent nation is contrary to the spirit of 
American institutions;” but so adroitly is it worded that it would 
pee to bea principleannounced by President Cleveland, when 

the world knows, except the committee making this report, 
that President Cleveland was the very President and the only 
President who ever attempted to interfere with the domestic 
affairs of Hawaii; that he is the only President of the United 
States who ever accredited a minister to a friendly republic 
with instructions to overthrow that government and establish a 
monarchy. 

Mr. Speaker, earlier in this debate I heard a good deal of dis- 
cussion as to whether this new Hawaiian Government is a re- 

ublic or not. Well, it isundoubtedly a Government recognized 
y all the powers. It is recognized by the people of Hawaii. It 
seems to have been a popular Government in its origin, begin- 
ning in a mass meeting. It certainly is not a monarchy, for 
there is no king, and, on the other hand, there is a president. 
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As to whether I am right or wrong in calling it a republic I am 
indifferent; I am perfectly willing to call it a democracy, or any 
~~ name that gentlemen who are particular about names may 
refer. 
: The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] asked what 
seemed to him to be a very pertinent question, as to whether the 
new government was not enforcing the laws of the monarchy. 
If I had had the floor at the time I should have been pleased to 
have replied: Yes; and what of it? The gentleman from Illinois 
ht to know that the State of Illinois enforces the common law 
of land that is, enforces laws which grew up under the Eng- 
lish monarchy, yet it will hardly be charged for that reason that 
Tllinois is itself a monarchy. [Laughter. 


HONOR OF THE NAVY AND THE NATION. 


The resolution is cunningly drawn and conceals the truth. It 
is a cruel assaultupon the naval forces of the United States which 
every honest man will resent, and it is an undeserved and un- 
justifiable attack upon the fair fame and honor of this nation. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. If it will not disturb the gen- 
tleman, I would like him to read that part of the resolution to 
which he has just referred. 

Mr. POST. The resolution says that “it is the sense of this 
House that the action of the United States minister in employ- 
ing the United States naval forces and illegally aiding in over- 
throwing theconstitutional governmentof the Hawaiian Islands,” 
etc. That is, it asserts, in effect, that the naval forces of the 
United States were used to overthrow the Hawaiian Government, 
and such certainly was the argument of the gentleman who pre- 
ceded ont ea HALL of Minnesota). £ 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. es the gentleman from IIli- 
nois believe that the committee of safety, so called, which hada 
meeting and passed a resolution declaring that a Provisional 
Government was established to exist until annexation to the 
United States could be obtained—does he believe that if Minister 
Stevens had not landed the troops that committee of safety would 
have been able to sustain the Provisional Government? 

Mr. POST. I do believe it; but I am willing to imagine that 
the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs does not be- 
Heve it. I was not trying to make his argument; I was simply 

ing to state my case and to state it in terms that would not 
be in the slightest de offensive to him. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. My friend from Illinois, per- 
haps without noticing it, characterized the resolution in very 
strong terms, and L wanted to get his reasons for saying what 
he did say. 

Mr. POST. Well, if the gentleman will listen to me I think 
he will find that I will give the reason. I contend that the alle- 
gation that the naval forces were used to overthrow the Govern- 
ment of Hawaii is without foundation; that there is no evidence 
to support it; and I say that if they were so used the officers of 
the Navy and the men of the Navy, as well as the lookers-on, cer- 
tainly ought to be able to teli us where and in what way they 
were so used. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I understand my friend to 
say that they were not so Now, in answer to that I state 
that the committee of safety appealed to Minister Stevens, say- 
ing to him, ‘‘ We are unable to protect ourselves and we appeal 
to you for the aid of the United States forces;” that then, in 
a ot time, Mr. Stevens ordered the United States forces to 
land, and although three members of the committee of safety 
went to him on the evening of Monday, the 10th, and said, Do 
not land the troops this evening,“ Mr. Stevens replied: “ Í have 
ordered them to land and I land them whether you are 
ready or not.” 

Mr. POST. It would seem, then, that he could not have been 
coSperating with the committee of safety, these ‘‘ conspirators” 
about whom we hear so much. On the contrary, he seems to 
have been pursuing his own course and acting in his own time 
without regard to their wishes. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Heseemed to be making him- 
self the head conspirator. 

Mr. POST. I entirely disagree with the gentleman as to that; 
and as to the argument of the gentleman who has preceded me 
[Mr. HALL], based upon the reports which Mr. Stevens made to 
the State Department about the condition of publie opinion and 
public feeling in Hawaii, I will say to the gentleman that if he 
will look into diplomatic history a little he will find that just 
such information had been sent to the Department by several of 
our ministers to Hawaii who preceded Mr. Stevens. f 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Willthe gentleman read that 
part of the resolution which attacks the naval forces. 

Mr. POST. Does the 1 see how little time I have? 
I would be very glad to d this question with the gentleman 
if I had time. - 3 

Now, I ask my Democratic friends, Is it not better that Presi- 


dent Cleveland, the Democrat, and Secretary Gresham, the Re- 
publican, should suffer for their own blunders and crimes than 
that the two great parties in this House should attempt to res- 
cue them by a resolution which will deceive nobody? 

re McCREARY of Kentucky. Do you want an answer to 

a 

Mr. POST. My time is limited. $ 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. You put the question to Dem- 
ocrats, and I am one. 

Mr. POST. The case has already gone to the 2 and their 
righteous verdict has been against President Cleveland's policy. 
aed greed failed; the occupation of beheading subjects 
Ha to satisfy a despotic ruler has gone, let us hope, forever. 
Woe to the American autocrat who connives at the revival of 
that occupation! 

THE CONJURER. 

If there are Democrats in this House whose faith in President 
Cleveland is greater than in their own senses, let them consider 
the fable adapted to their case: 

„Gentlemen,“ said a conjurer, one fine starry evening, these 
heavens are a deceptio visus; what you call stars are nothing but 
fiery motes in the air. Wait a little, I will clear them off and 
show you how the matter is.“ Whereupon the artist produced 
along syringe of great force (m e of December 18, 1893) 
and stooping over the neighboring puddle, filled it with mud and 
dirty water (report of my paramount commissioner), which he 
then squirted with might and main against the zenith. The 
wiser of the company (the Republicans) unfurled their umbrellas; 
but the most pass (of the Foreign Affairs Committee) looking 
up in triumph cried, “Down with delusion! It is an age of 
science.” Here the dirt and muddy water fell, and bespattered 
and beplastered these simple persons, and even put out the eyes 
(prevented the retlection) of several, so that they never saw the 
stirs (seats in Congress) any more. [Lau 9 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Will the gentleman allow me 
to ask him a question right here. Does he think any Democrat 
would be willing to take his advice as to how to secure his re- 
election? We do not want the gentleman's advice. The gen- 
tleman had better attend to his own political affairs. 

Mr. POST. I insist that the time occupied in this way by the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs shall not be taken 
out of my time. 5 : 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. I will say to my friend that 
my interruptions are of course all pleasant; and if the gentleman 
does not get through in the thirty minutes allowed him, I shall 
ask that his time be extended so as to make up for the time that 
I may 88 

Mr. POST. I am very much . to the gentleman. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. fore you leave that point 
will you let me ask you a question? 

Mr. POST. I would much rather listen to my friend than 
speik myself. 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. The question I was about to 
ask was this—— 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I hope the gentleman will excuse me a 
moment. I ask the Chair at what time the discussion this even- 
ing is to close? ; 

e SPEAKER ee tempore(Mr. BROOKSHIRE). The evening 
session closes at half past 10. ` 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I do not know whether the gentleman 
from Kentucky has the right to grant unlimited time to my friend 
from Illinois. 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. My colleagues on this floor 
will bear me out in thestatement that I rarely interrupt aspeaker; 
but I have a rule, in public as well as private life, that when any 
man ad a remark to me he will get an answer all the time; 
and the gentleman from Illinois has been addressing sometimes 
the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs and sometimes 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. As I have the honor to be 
the only member of that committee present to-night, I feel that 
when the committee is assailed I ought to answer the gentleman 


now. 

Mr. POST. Will you wait till I finish this line of remark, 
because my time is flying? [Laughter.] 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. I want to ask the gentleman 
a question bearing upon the matter he is now discussing and bear- 
ing upon the very kindly feeling he is evidencing here to-night 
to take care of the Democratic party. My question is this: It is 
an old proverb that charity should begin at home. J would pre- 
fer tosee the gentleman showing his love for the Republican 
party and trying to take care of eee of wasting his 
affection upon the Democratic party. [Laughter and applause.] 
Now, I want to ask him this question: Less than a year ago Presi- 
dent Harrison ssnt to the Senate an annexation treaty, and ear- 
nestly asked that it should be ratified—a treaty requir: this 
Government to pay three million and aquarter of dollars, pay 
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the Queen an annuity of $20,000, and to pay the princess $150,000. 
I want to know whether the gentleman is in favor of that 
annexation treaty? 

Mr. POST. Iwant to answer the gentleman’s first question 
first—the question with reference to taking care of the Repub- 
lican party. Ihave faith to believe that the people will take 
care of the Republican party when it next comes before them. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Did they doit in the last 
election? ‘ - 

Mr. POST. Mr, Speaker, my duty now is to try to bring the 
Democrats into camp. 3 j 

Now, as to the gentleman's other question, I will answer that 
as I go on. 3 

This House can not lessen the odium showered upon the Ex- 
ecutive for attemping to reéstablish a monarchy in Hawaii by 
invoking a new deluge of popular displeasure. Executive 

licy was an admitted crime; indorsement of it would be worse 

t would be a blunder. : 

The New York Sun (Democratic) says: 

Amore oy Aa report was never laid before alegislative body of reason- 
able men. it insults the intelligence of Congress and the people. It treats 
them as if they were fools, inca le of understanding the meaning of words. 
After Mr. Cleveland has worked and ired ceaselessly for nearly a year 
to restore a discarded Queen to her throne, by the overthrow of a foreign 
Government recognized by the United States and all the rest of the great 
powers of the world, this committee have the shamelessness to tell the peo- 
ple that by so doing he announced the principle that such interference“ 18 
contrary to the spirit of American institutions!’ In one breath they con- 
demn foreign interference in the domestic affairs of Hawaii, and in the next 
they glorify him for having practiced it. On the assumption that Minister 
Stevens ted in the overthrow of the barbarous monarchy, they con- 
demn him; but with the facts of Mr. Cleveland's efforts to restore that cor- 
ruptrule before them in oMcial documents, they stultify themselves by at- 
teibuting to the President the enunciation of a principle of noninterference 
pen condemns his own course as false to “the spirit of American institu- 

ons.” 

Moreover, the resolutions reject both annexation and the assumption of a 
protectorate over the Hawaiian Islands as “uncalled for and inex ent.“ 
80 far as this country is concerned; but they recognize the right of the Ha- 
wallans to make a treaty of annexation with any other power—England, for 
instance—by saying that they have “absolute freedom and indépendence in 
5 their own line of policy,” without foreign intervention. Being free 

pursue their own policy without interference from us or any other for- 
eign power, they have now as much right to offer themselves to England as 
they had before to ask for annexation to the United States; andif we under- 
take to interfere with their policy in that particular, we shall be guilty of 
the very foreign interference reprobated by the committes. 

To such lengths must the servile retainers of Clevelandism in Pie ae! SA 
in order to make a pretense of defending this indefensible and infamous Ha- 
walian policy. They musthumiliate and stultify themselves and render our 
country ridiculous and contemptible in the eyes of the world. 


HAWAII ASKS ANNEXATION, 


Mr. Speaker, the Hawaiian question has been before the Amer- 
ican people for nearly half a century. Mr. Severance, our rep- 
8 in Hawaii during Fillmore's Administration, and 
Mr. Gregg during Pierce's Administration, found that there 
was a desire on the part of the woe and the Government of 
the islands to be annexed to the United States, and reported 
the facts to our Government. Since that time almost every 
representative from Gregg to Stevens has reported the same 
thing, and it has always been favorably considered by our exec- 
utive government. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. If you are so much in favor 
of it—— 

Mr. POST. One minute. I would be glad to be interrupted 
if I could be assured of an extension time. 

Mr. Marcy, Secretary of State, replied to Mr. Gregg ee 
him ‘‘full power to treat with the present authorities of the Ha- 
waiian Government for the transfer of the Sandwich Islands to 
the United States.” The treaty was negotiated, but the King 
died before ratifications were exc i 

Again, in 1893 the proposition came. The Queen had proposed 
to repudiate the constitution of 1887, which had been forced upon 


her royal predecessor, and to assert her rights as an absolute | 
| that we will not take the islands ourselves nor allow any other 


monarch. Revolution followed; a new government assumed 
wer and negotiated with the United States for annexation. 
resident Harrison submitted the question to Congress whether 
the United States would accept the key which secures all the 
commerce of the North Pacific, or whether it would hand that 
key over to . or our commercial rival, England. 
he gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. DRAPER], a member 
of the Committee of Foreign Affairs, fully and admirably 
resented the reasons why the United States should control the 
waiian Islands, and I commend his argument toevery Ameri- 
can who hopes for a glorious future for this Republic. 
The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. RAYNER] wasted a large 
amountof time and energy povis that Mr. Stevens believed 
that Secretary Marcy was right in his expectation that at some 
time the Hawaiian Islands would become a part of the United 
States. 
The President, in his message of December 18, 1893, addressed 
himself to the same task with commendable success, These su- 


preme efforts seem unnecessary when Mr. Stevens had frankly 
stated his opinion so that no man could doubt it. 

President Cleveland seems to be ignorant of what Mr. Stevens 
knew—that the monarchy had long been tottering to its fall. 
In his dispatch of February 8, 1892, after referring to the politi- 
cal excitement in the islands and to ‘‘ Wilcox, the -caste, who 
was at the head of the revolutionary outbreak in July, 1889,” 
Mr. Stevens said: 

The present political situation is feverish and I see no prospect of its being 
B otherwise until these islands become a part of the American 

nion or a possession of Great Britain. 

Such being the case, it was but natural that Mr. Stevens should 
be friendly to that traditional policy of our Government which 
had been approved of by every President and Fe of State 
for fifty years. He was not in favor of seeing the islands become 
a possession of Great Britain, and every patriotic American 
shares the same prejudice. 

That is my answer to the gentleman from Kentucky, and every 
patriotic American concurs in that answer. a ende 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Now, will the gentleman let 
me ask him a question right there? 

Mr. POST. I fear I have not the time. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I would like to ask you just 
one more erage 

Mr. POST. Well, Mr. Speaker, you will not bring down that 
gavel while I answer, will you? 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I hold in my hand the an- 
nexation treaty which President Harrison sent to the Senate 
and recommended the Senate to ratify. One article in that 
treaty provides that three and a quarter millions shall be taken 
out of our Treasury and paid to the authorities at Honolulu, and 
used by them in paying off their public debt, 8 the 
amount due to depositors in the Hawaiian Postal Savings Bank 
It also provides for giving Liliuokalani $20,000 a year, and for 
giving $150,000 to the princess Kaulani. Are you in favor of 
that? 

Mr. POST. I want to say with reference to that, that the 
ray of annexation isnot before us. Itis no faultof mine that 

t Is not. 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. You were discussing the 
question of annexation. 

Mr. POST. I was discussing the question of annexation, and 
saying that everybody heretofore, including the Democratic 
party under Mr. Marcy, had been in favor of it. 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. Ithink the gentleman is mis- 
taken there. 

KEY TO THE PACIFIC. 

Mr. POST. The views of that great statesman and diploma- 
tist, William H.Seward, shouldbe recalled. ‘ He believed that 
the nation of the future is the nation that holds the key to these 
western waters. The purchase of Alaska has given our Repub- 
lic a foothold on both sides of the sea. It is a geographical im- 
possibility that any other nation can occupy a position in its own 
territory upon both sides of the Pacific. This is the theory of 
the purchase. It secures the control of the Pacific to the young 
Republic. It assures the future of the world’s dominion to Yan- 
kee civilization. This was his theory, and his outlook was grand. 
In his political horoscope he saw the Republic enjoying a pros- 
perity of which the annals of human affairs had furnished no 
example: he saw our country rising to the place of umpire among 
the world’s powers; he saw how by wisestatesmanship material 
prosperity and peaceful conquests grew together; how our in- 
creasing commerce made us mistress of the seas; how western 
civilization and oriental decrepitude were stayed upon the Pa- 
cific Sea and compelled to render homage to young America, 
which has become the keeper of the world’s keys.” 

AN AMERICAN BULWARK. 
Let us not deceive ourselves. The dog in the manger” policy 


nation to take them can not last long. The situation of the is- 
lands on the earth's surface is such that they are of the first im- 
portance in the world's commerce, and give a commanding po- 
sition to any nation which possesses them. Neither from the 
extent of territory nor resources is anyone justified in supposing 
that they can maintain real independence. Oneof the great na- 
tions of the earth will control them. China is becoming power- 
ful, and with Hawaii in her possession, she will be two-thirds of 
the way across the Pacific. As an English possession Hawaii 
would exact tribute and homage from every vessel which plowed 
the waters of that great ocean. 

Hawaii will either be a Chinese eal Ss. Belge an English 
stronghold, or an American bulwark. ch shall it be? I 
claim it for America. [Applause.] Our traditional foreign pol- 
icy was suddenly changed in 1893, or the Stars and Stripes would 
float there now. Every great American statesman has looked 
forward to the time when the monarchy would fall and the 
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prota: be made to freely accept what by manifest 5 85 be- 
ongs to this Republic. Malice and inexperiencein high places 
may obstruct the policy of Marcy, bnt that policy will neverthe- 
less finally triumph. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Will the gentleman allow me 
to ask him a question there? . 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Post] has expired. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman be allowed three minutes more, in which to an- 
swer a question which I wish to ask him. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. The question I desire to ask 
my friend from Illinois is this 

r. POST. Before you ask me that question, let me say that 
all I want is that Pie shall support the policy which has here- 
rore peon: upheld by Webster, by Marcy, by Douglas, and by 

ward. 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I deny that any 
Democrat who has ever been President of the United States has 
advocated the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands to the United 
States; and in this connection [ want to ask my friend this ques- 
tion: Are you in favor of taking in islands that are 2,000 miles 
away, which have a population of 89,000 persons, more than half 
of whom are Chinese, Japanese,Portuguese, and Polynesians, 
nearly all the rest of whom are Kanakas, and only 4,000 of whom 
are white people. Do you want to annex that country to this 
country, and pay three millions and a quarter dollars for the 
privilege? 

Mr. POST. Now, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman's first state- 
ment was, as I understood him, a denial that any Democratic 
President had favored the annexation of those islands. Was 
that the idea? 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Annexation on the terms now 

ro $ 
F r. POST. I want tosay that the treaty of annexation made 
by Marcy was made under a Democratic Administration, was it 
not? ith reference to the population, Chinese and Japanese 
will continue to come there, and the longer the present condi- 
tion exists the worse it will be. Shall we permit the outwork 
for the defense of western America to be captured by China or 
Japan? The sooner the United States accept those islands the 
better. It would have been very much better if Marcy’s policy 
had succeeded. Marcy was a pretty good Democrat, but he had 
correct ideas with reference to the position of the Sandwich 
Islands in relation to the commerce of the Pacific. 

I have not the time to describe what I conceive to be the sit- 
uation of the Sandwich Islands. They are toward the center of 
that great bowl which contains the North Pacific, and the nation 
which holds those islands can control the commerce of earth's 
greatest sea. Gentlemen will remember that we are on both 
sides of the North Pacific, and those islands are the strategic 

int for commerceand for war. They will be an absolute neces- 
sity in the future to the United States. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

r. MCCREARY of Kentucky. Iwould like to have a minute 
to answer the gentleman. 

Mr. POST. You could have it, but I have no more time to 
yield. My time has expired. 

Mr. M EARY of Kentucky.: I want to refresh the gentle- 
man’s recollection a little about his own party. He has quoted 
from Marcy. Marcy was a Democrat, but atthe time Marcy was 
seeking to annex both Cuba and Hawaii his policy was not in- 
dorsed by the Democratic party, and he was unable to secure the 
annexation of either Cuba or Hawaii and the Republican party 
in convention passed this resolution: 

Resolved, That the highwayman’s plea that might makes right, embodied 
in the Ostend circular, was in every respect unworthy of American diplo- 


macy and would bring shame and dishonor upon any government or people 
that gave it their support. : 


That was the position of the gentleman’s party. 

Mr. POST. Now, Mr. Speaker, just one moment. The objec- 
tion to acquiring Cuba was that it would extend the area of 
slavery; a good objection, for no one foresaw its sudden disap- 
pearance. Who doubts the wisdom of the annexation of Texas, 
though I believe it was opposed by the Whig party at that time. 
I have always admired and gloried in the conduct of the heroes 
of the Alamo who went over and secured that magnificent empire 
for the United States. 

Mr, McCREARY of Kentucky. ButTexas voted unanimously 
to omie into this Union, and there was no vote taken in Hawaii 
at all. 

Mr. POST. Not yet. They must wait. 

[Mr. STALLINGS addressed the House. He withholds his 
remarks for revision, and they will appear hereafter.] 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
LACEY] is recognized. . 

Mr. LACEY. I yield five minutes of my time to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. MORSE]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. MORSE] is recognized. 

Mr. MORSE. I desire first to say a single word in reply to 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. OUTHWAITE] who this morning 
called me to order for unparliamentary language. I thinkif he 
will examine the files of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD he will 
find that what I said was mild, tame, and insipid compared with 
some utterances from his own side as applied to this side during 
the recent tariff debate. Take the speech of Mr. CLARKof Mis- 
souri as an illustration, which all who heard it will recall, in 
which he referred to the Republican side as “ hell.” 

On page 190 of the Appendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
will te found the following: 

Mr. MORSE. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. CLARKof Missouri. Certainly, with delight. [Laugh- 


r. 
Mr. MORSE. If I understood the gentleman correctly, he 
said a while ago that when a man entered this House by the main 
door and walked down the main aisle and turned to the right, 
he was in hell; and I want to know whether the gentleman in- 
cluded in that description the Cherokee Strip“ over here? 

Mr. CLARKof Missouri. No, sir. TheCherokeeStrippers, 
who are Democrats, were forced by circumstances into close 
proximity to the protectionist hell.” 

Mr. Speaker, [ have repeatedly heard the great manufacturers 
and business men of Massachusetts—and they include some men 
on this floor I say I have heard these men frequently denounced 
as Shylocks, robber barons,” “‘ extortioners,” gold bugs,” 
etc. 

In view of these utterances, I submit that any charge of 
unparliamentary language comes with a bad grace from the 
Democratic side of this House. 

Mr. Speaker, the uncompleted sentence of my speech, which 
was hung up like Mahomet's coffin when my time expired, and 
which Idesire to complete and add to my speech of Saturday 
evening, was the following: 

The Democratic cere? on this floor has denounced Minister 
Stevens and President Harrison for taking sides, not only with 
the white man’s government, but with a government of intelli- 
gence, virtue, and decency, and for siding against royalty, in 
harmony with all our practice and traditions from our earliest 
history. I say after this let us hear no more against negro rule 
and a white man’s . the Democratic party havin 
hors and now indorsed the former as against the latter, for Haw: 
at least. 

Mr. Speaker, I firmly believe that were an election to be held 
next week, my State would repudiate Grover Cleveland and his 
economic and foreign policy by 100,000 majority. Itell youthat 
the Democrats of the North are disgusted. They do not believe 
in Populist,” “ Socialist,” and “free-trade” leadership. Man 
Democratic papers have denounced Mr. Cleveland's forei u pol- 
icy, and every Democratic paper in my State, so far as I know, 
has denounced the odious, inquisitorial “income tax.“ They 
do not like to hear her great business men, manufacturers, and 
merchants called the names to which I have referred“ Shy- 
locks,” robber barons,” ‘‘extortioners,” such as has been the 
case frequently in the tariff debate just closed. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Will the gentleman yield to 
me for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. I will if I have the time. - : 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Iwant to know if you indorse 
the foreign policy of President Harrison? 

Mr. MORSE. I most heartily do. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Do you indorse that foreign 

licy of his which took a savage king named Malietoa and put 

im back on his throne within the first three months after Mr. 
Harrison was inaugurated President of the United States? 

Mr. MORSE. I am not as familiar with the Samoa matter as 
the distinguished gentleman from Kentucky, but so far as I know 
I indorse President Harrison’s foreign policy. I indorse Presi- 
dent Harrison's foreign policy fully, as relates to the Chilean 
complication, in which he displayed the finest statesmanship; 
in relation to the troubles with Italy over the New Orleans 
affair, avoiding war and maintaining the dignity and honor of 
the country; and last but not least, his masterly Bering Sea 
arbitration, avoiding war and making a long stride toward set- 
tling all national disputes by arbitration. President Harrison’s 
foreign policy and diplomacy was honorable to himself and re- 
flected glory and honor upon his Administration and upon his 
country. 

Mr. LACEY. Mr. Speaker, ever since this Administration 
has come into power, ‘‘ sufficient unto every day has been the evil 
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rtion of 


thereof.” Iwill not, therefore, be willing to yield a 
entucky 


my time, at the suggestion of the gentleman from 
pir, McCREARY], for the discussion of the Samoan question. 

he Sandwich Islands question is enough to occupy the brief 
time I have to address this House. The question before Con- 
gress now is an important one. This y has been awaiting 
with much interest for a long time for information from the 
Executive in regard to affairs in Hawaii. That information has 
been kept back, and yet finally, by slow degrees, we have been 
enabled to procure from the State Department a portion, at 
least, of the facts in the case. 

In this House my friend from Maine [Mr. BOUTELLE] has in 
like manner been suppressed from day to day and repressed all 
the time; and at last, Mr. Speaker, a rule has been brought in for 
a brief discussion of the question. The time has been very lim- 
ited, and of the character of the rule we might well complain, as 
under it this discussion has been forced into the night, instead 
of giving a sufficient opportunity for daylight discussion in a 
full House. It is not surprising, Mr. Speaker, that the Demo- 
cratic members of this body have been unwilling to enter upon 
this discussion. 

Thesecrecy and the mystorious plottings of the Hawaiian game, 
with two weeks between the moves, is very irritating indeed, 
and the fact that our earliest information came from English 

-sources did not make the matter any more pleasant. The great 
error of the present Administration arose from a neglect of the 
most simple of all diplomatic rules, and that was the duty of 
every Administration to recognize and uphold the acts of its pre- 
decessor, at least those acts that have been fully completed. 

One ministry goes out, one administration goes out, another 
comes in, the king dies, his successor is crowned; but in foreign 
affairs the king never dies, the administration never ends. In 
foreign countries the people are always taught to look upon 
the government as continuing, and the amazing and fatal mis- 
take made by the present Executive was in attempting to bring 
into contempt and disrepute the action of his predecessor in 
matters abroad. It was a policy evidentlystarted in petty spite, 
possibly from a hostile former rival in the Republican party; 
and a half-baked Republican does not make a good Democrat. 

Surely the Democratic Administration ought to have been 
controlled by its friends. A deserter from one army does not 
shed tears when he sees his new comrades dying around him, 
and so when a recent convert to the Democratic faith finds him- 
self in powerand in control of the Democratic troops he can not 
feel the same grief at the misfortunes of his surrounding friends 
as one of the old guard would if placed in charge of the State 
Department. It takes a little time to get used to the new duty 
of caring for one’s former political foes. The resolution that 
has been broughtin is one thatseems to me unworthy of the dis- 
tinguished Democrat [Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky] who has in- 
troduced it in this House. It starts in by attacking the former 
Administration. That Administration has passed and gone, and 
a new Administration is upon trial. 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. Will the gentleman read that 
part of the resolution which he says condemns the previous Ad- 
ministration? 

Mr. LACEY (reading): 


That it is the sense of this House that the action of the United States min- 
ister in 1 wep doen United States naval forces and illegally aiding in over- 
throwing the constitutional Government of the Hawaiian Islands, in Janu- 


ary, 1893, and in setting up in its place a Provisional Government not repub- | py 


lican in form in 3 to the will of a majority of the people, was con- 
trary to the traditions of our tint and the spirit of our Constitution, 
and should be, and is, condemned. 

Now, ex-President Harrison sent the treaty negotiated with 
the representatives of that Government for approval by the Sen- 
ate of the United States. 

The chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs is Demo- 
cratic. He believes in the Monroe doctrine, I presume. His 
party has prided itself upon sustaining that doctrine in the past; 
and here is a resolution which that committee brings in in re- 
gard to interferencein foreign affairs with other countries, The 
resolution says: ‘ 

That foreign intervention in the political affairs of the islands will not bs 
regarded with indifference by the Government of the United States. 

This weak and washy, namby-pamby resolution laid before the 
Democratic party here is an evasion of the Monroe doctrine. 
Now, it is hardly proper to refer to a resolution offered in 
another body of like jurisdiction with our own, but it seems to 
me that we might well copy from the resolution that is pending 
in another body, in which it is said that— 

Any interference in the Sandwich Islands by any foreign power will be 
looked upon by the United States as an unfriendly act. 

But in this resolution we are expected only to say that it will 
not be regarded with indifference. 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. The very resolution intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. BouTELLE], which 


all you gentlemen on that side have been complimenting so 
much, does not say a word about foreign intervention, while the 
resolutions reported by the majority of the committee declare 
that foreign intervention will be looked upon with disfavor by 
the United States. 

Mr. LACEY. Why not go further? The gentleman from Il- 
linois [Mr. BLACK] this afternoon said that the people of the 
United States would not tolerate any foreign power interfering 
with those islands.” Why not take these manly words and in- 
sert them in your resolution instead of this weak declaration? 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Why did you not put in the 
resolutions introduced by Mr. BOUTELLE and Mr. HITT some 
declaration about foreign intervention? 

Mr. LACEY. Now, let me ask you a question. Why did not 
you introduce a plain, simple resolution: Resolved, That we stand 
by and uphold the action of the President of the United States 
in his attempted interference with the government now existing. 
15 the 8 Islands? [Applause on the floor and in the gal- 

eries. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Iwill answer that. If such 
a resolution had been introduced it would not have been based 
upon the facts. The resolutions that have been introduced are 
resolutions that do bear upon the case. President Harrison had 
attempted to put through the Senate an annexation treaty which 
N this Government to expend $3,250,000 for the Hawaiian 

slands, and to take those islands without consulting the people 
of Hawaii, and the present President of the United States, Mr. 
Cleveland, withdrew that treaty from the Senate; and we indorse 
that position. 

Mr. LACEY. Let me call my friend’s attention and the at- 
tention of the House and of the country to the wording of that 
portion of the resolution: 

That we heartily approve the principle announced by the President of the 
United States, that interference with the domestic affairs of an independent 
nation is contrary to the spirit of American institutions. 

In other words, we commend the President’s policy in aban- 
doning his policy. [Laughter.] It was said of another decedent 
that nothing so became him in this life as his leaving it.” So 
this resolution says, in substance, that there is nothing so be- 
coming the policy of President Cleveland in this matter as his 
abandonmentof it. [Laughter.] This resolution commends not 
the policy of the President, butthe abandonment by the Presi- 
dent of his policy of intervention and interference abroad. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

But the President in asking so modest a thing of the govern- 
ment of the Sandwich Islands as to step down and out, perha 
overestimated his strength. He had got accustomed to ask- 
ing of Congress for everything he wanted, and getting it with- 
out objection, and he thought he could not be refused so modest 
a request by the Islands of the Pabific. [Laughter.] Mr. Com- 
missioner Blount, an excellent and estimable gentleman, who 
sacrificed the governorshipof Georgia and an almost certain seat 
in the United States Senate for the doubtful honor of restoring 
a colored queen in Hawaii [laughter], in a letter printed on 
page 164 of his report made the significant statement that I am 
about toread. This letter is addressed to Mr. Gresham, the 
Democratic Secretary of State, but lately a Republican candi- 
date for the Presidency. 

This is what Mr. Blount wrote: 

Thave discharged myany the best I could, considering I was surrounded 
persons interested in misleading me. 

How did that occur? When Mr. Blount landed, Mr. Stevens 
went to him and said: Here is a widow lady who keeps a com- 
fortable and respectable house where you will not be surrounded 
by people interested in misleading you; or, if you prefer, you 
can go to the legation;” but no, Mr. Blount would not go there; 
so he went to the royalist hotel where he was surrounded, as 
he says, by persons who were not only interested in misleading 
him, but who undoubtedly did mislead him, to the detriment of 
this Government and of the gentleman himself. In the same 
letter he says: 

The present government can only rest on the use of military force, pos- 
sessed of most of the armsin the islands, with a small white population to 
draw from to strengthen it. Ultimately it will fall without fall. It may 
preserve its existence for a year or two, but not longer. 

Here we have this weak, feeble government of thirteen ree. 
ple, as it is described, with a little force of twenty or thirty 
men, who are described by Mr. Gulick in this same report as 
deserters from the ships and ex-convicts—a government resting 
upon substantially no power whatever, with the great mass of 
the people of the islands against it, and Mr. Blount predicting 
that it can not stand; that ultimately it must fall. Well, Mr. 
Blount went out there and took down the American flag, and 
what was the result? The result was stated by Mr. Castle in a 
mass meeting held a few weeks after that. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Do you mean to say that that flag was 
properly flying there? 
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Mr. LACEY. Iam not discussing that question. That flag 
was there for the protection of American citizens; it was 
placed there provisionally, and it was taken down, without in- 
vestigation, upon the arrival of Mr. Blount; and the result was 
described by Mr. Castle in a h which I find reported as fol- 
lows in the Honolulu Star of November 27, 1893: 

The President of the United States sent out here his paramount commis- 
sioner, and the first act of that commissioner was to take down the Amer- 
ican flag. Then he stood by to see us tumble. Well, gentlemen, we did not 
tumble worth a cent. 

He stood by there, the American flag having been taken down, 
and the marines having been sent back to the ship; and then 
this weak Government, which he expected to see crumble, stood 
up manfuily, and in the very meeting to which I have referred 
the shout went back to Mr. Castle, When we give up the Gov- 
ernment of Hawaii, it will be with our guns hot and our car- 
tridge boxes empty.“ That was the manly reply which was made. 

Now, let me call the attention of the House to the conduct of 
this gallant little body of men carrying republican institutions 
into the very heart of the Pacific. I read from this same jour- 


Mr. TATE. Before the gentleman proceeds further, I would 
like to ask him a question. Do I understand you tocriticise Mr. 
Blount for not taking the house which had been rented for him 
by the annexation committee—— 

Mr. LACEY. No, sir. 

Mr. TATE. Mr. Blount states in his report that the annexa- 
tion committee had rented a house for him, provided it with serv- 
ants, etc.: that Mr. Stevens met him and tendered him the 
house, telling him that he could pay something or nothing. Do 

ou think it was improper for Mr. Blount to decline to accept 
this residence under the circumstances? 

Mr. LACEY. Mr. Blount was invited by the American min- 
ister to o¢cupy that residence. There was no reason why Mr. 
Blount should go out there with the idea that the American 
minister was a disreputable man seeking to mislead him in any 
wi y. He was invited into a private house, but instead of accept- 
ing that as his residence he took up his ab de in the hotel which 
was frequented and controlied by the royalists, where he was 
surrounded by influences which, he himself says in his report, 
were calculated to mislead him. 

Now, as to the propriety of allowing the rent of that house to 
be paid by the annexation committee, the sense of delicacy ex- 
hibited by Mr. Blount in that regard was no doubt very proper. 
I do not care to say anything against Mr. Blount; I think he is 
a worthy gentleman who has been sacrificed in a bad cause. 

Mr. TATE. When Minister Stevens inlormed Mr. Blount 
that the annexation committee had prepared this house for him, 
do you think it was right or not for Mr. Blount to decline to 
accept that house as his residence? 

Mr. LACEY. I can not see that there would have been any 
impropriety in his taking up his residence in a house of that 
kind. He was surrounded no improper influences there. 
The Government was notin charge. He was surrounded by no 
influences from either side. If he had gone there, he would 
have been there alone, and sometimes it is well to be alone. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, when interrupted, I was about to call at- 
tention to the manner in which this Provisional Government 
was being conducted. In the same paper to which I have re- 
ferred | find advertisements, under the list of legal notices, pub- 
lished “‘ by authority.” I find, for instance, the appointment of a 
fire commissioner by the Provisional Government: then I find the 
adjournment of the public schools for one week during the 
Christmas holidays. Then comes an invitation for tenders for 
the building of a steel bridge known as the Wailua bridge. 
Then proposals are invited for the building of a county jail in 
one of the counties. Finally there is another advertisement, 
announcing some Government land near Punch Bowl Hill, at 
Honolulu, for sale by the Provisional Government. insert 
these advertisements in full: 


BY AUTHORITY. 


George W. Smith. ae has this sag been appointed member of the board 
of fire commissioners for the city of Honolulu, vice W. 8 ON aa 


Minister of the Interior. 
INTERIOR OFFICE, November 20, 1893. 
SCHOOL VACATION NOTICE, 


Tue regular Christmas vacation of all lic schools in the country will 
extend from Friday. December 22. to Monday, the 8th of January next. 


By order of the board of education. 
W. JAS. SMITH, Secretary. 
OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
November 22, 1893. 


SEALED TENDERS 
Win be received at the office of the minister of the interior till 12 o'clock 
Soon. on aar November 39, 1893. for the erection of the steel bridge at 
ailua, Kansi. 
Jans and specifications at the office of the superintendent of public works. 
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Each tender must be indorsed Tender for Wallua bridge.“ 
bind himself 


Fe pints the interior does not to accept the lowest or 
J. A. KING, 
Minister of the Interior, 


INTERIOR OFFICE, November 20, 1593. 


SEALED TENDERS 
Will be received at the office of the minister of the interior, until 12 o’clock 
8 December 4, 1893, for the construction of a jail at North Ko- 
a. Haw: 

Plans and cations at the office ot the s ntendent of public works, 
also at the office of C. H. Pulaa. deputy sheriff. North Kohala. 

Each tender must be indorsed “Tender for Kohala jail.” 

5 of the interior does not bind himself to accept the lowest or 
any 


J. A. KING, 
Minister of the Interior. 
INTERIOR OFFICE, November 18, 1893. 


SALE OF A STRIP OF GOVERNMENT LAND, SOUTH SLOPE PUNCHBOWL HILL, 
HONOLULU, OAHU. 


On Wednesday, December 27, 1893, at 12 o'clock noon, at the front entrance 
of the executive building will be sold at public auction a strip of Government 
land on the mouka side of Prospect street, South Slope nchbowl Hill, 
Honoiulu, Oahu, containing an area of 6,875 square feet, a little more or less. 

Upset price, $75. 

J. A. KING, 
Minister of the Interior. 

INTERIOR OFFICE, November 25, 1893. 

Does that look like a government that was feeble? Here was 
a government that was going on, running schools, adjourning 
them from time to time, building jails and bridges for the use of 
the people. Does not that look a little more like the Anglo- 
Saxon methods of the United States of America than those of a 
feeble and disorganized body, ready to tumble at the first hint 
fron some 3 country? When Hannibal was besieging 
Rome, as you will remember, they put up and sold in the city the 
very camp upon which his soldiers were quartered; anda few days 
after that Hannibal moved away and abandoned the siege, And 
this Government that Mr. Willis was inviting to step down and 
out—to give up its authority to the Queen—goes quietly along, 
b ids jails and bridges, sells public lands, and transacts all the 
ordinary business of a republican government. 

From the report of Mr. Blount we find also that the very night 
before the Queen was dethroned they had a band concert which 
all the people attended in gala costume; and on the nightof the - 
organization of the Provisional Government Judge Wideman, 
one of Queen Liliuokalani’s cabinet, says that everything was 
quiet; ‘‘ there was not a dog barking nor a cock crowing.” (Re- 
port, 537.) Yet they tell us that this revolution was something 
which was simply brought up upon the spur of the moment on 
the instigation of the American minister! Mr. Gulick, one of 
the Queen’s adherents, in his account of the revolution, shows 
how feeble the rotten Government was. I read from the Blount 
report, page 302: 

At 2:40 o'clock p.m. on the following day, January 17, 1893—nearly twenty- 
four hours after the American troops Janded—thirteen white men, several of 
them lately arrived inthe country and not entitled to vote, appeared in front 
of the Government building, and the leader proceeded to aproclamation 
deposing the Queen and establishing a provisional government. The only 
audience to this function was ae of a few loungers in the corridors 
of the building. Near the close of the reading some twenty-seven armed 
men ran in from the back and side entrances of the premises and gathered 
around the thirteen men above mentioned, apparentiy as supporters of the 
movement. This supporting force was composed of vagrants and ex-con- 
victs Who were at that moment under police surveillance, deserters from 
merchant ships in port, and the like, only two or three being known as resi- 
dents of the town. Before the arrival of the thirteen men in front of the 
Government building the American troops quartered near by (as already 
described) were under arms; the crews of the Ga were handy by their 
respective places; everything seeming to indicate complete TONNS for 
any emergency. 

Mr. e revolutions like this do not come in a day. As 
the minister tells you, the Hawaiian pear was ripe.” Les, it 
was rotten, and ready to fall. A government can not be over- 
thrown in this way if it is worthy to stand for a single moment; 
and then when all outside aid was withdrawn and the Govern- 
ment of the United States not only has ceased in any way to 
support this Provisional Government, but all the influence of 
65,000,000 people was thrown t this struggling Govern- 
ment, they simply defied the minister of the Government and 
appealed to the sone opinion of the United States of America 
to stand above the party in power; and the people that put the 
party in power will turn the party out of place if it disregards 
public opinion. Tappia 

The same meeting to which I have referred resolutions 
that they would not submit to the destruction of their govern- 
ment. I insert those resolutions as a part of my remarks: 

Resolved, That we have read with surprise and regret the recommendation 
of the Secretary of State of the United States tothe President to restore the 
monarchy lately existing in Hawaii; 

Resolved, That we condemn the assumption of the Secre that the right 
of the Provisional Government to exist was terminated by refusal to re- 
submit to the Senate the treaty of union between the two countries; 
and also his assumption that the Pro Government had at that very 


1894. 
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time submitted the question of its continued existence to the arbitrament 
of the President or of any other power: 

Resolvea, That we support to tne best of our ability the Provisional Gov- 
ernment in r sisting any attack upon it which may be made contrary to the 
usage of nations. 

The weakness and imbecility, as well as the venal character of 
the Queen is shown by the report (page 25), where it appears 
that she appointed one Paul Neumann her attorney-in-fact— 

tioi efits, and 
advurtagesas can DO er iby be Leeden Pe Tam the United States 
+è the form of payment at one time in a sum of money to myself, or 
of stated sums annually or oftener for a fixed period of time, * * * and 
to accept the same and in my name and behalf to make, execute, and deliver 
such * * * acquittances of my claims, demands, and pretensions what- 
ever upon the throne of the Hawaiian Islands. 

Liliuokalani thus contracted in regard to the Hawaiian peo- 
ple as she would for the sale of a sugar plantation. 

A little nation of 90,000 people, with a monarchy surrounded 
by all the machinery, of a European court, was bound sooner or 
later to shake off so absurd a clog to its growth and progress. 
Remember that it was not an ancient monarchy, revered on ac- 
count of its antiquity, but an anachronism created out of season 
and wholly unadapted to the wants or condition of its people. 

Such a government was bound to fall, and the only wonder 
is that it did not fall sooner. King Kalakaua reigned seventeen 
years, and during that time had two constitutions and twenty- 
six cabinets. The late Queen, too, had a weakness for new con- 
stitutions. Metternich tells us that when the Pasha of Yanina 
had revolted he wrote to that celebrated diplomatist to send 
him a constitution- maker at once.” 

A people who attend band concerts while revolutions are going 
on are not very deeply attached to the government which is 
going to pieces, and Mr. Blount tells us that the people attended 
the concert as if nothing was going to happen, and when the 
flag of the United States was taken down and the standard of 
Hawaii raised in its stead, not a cheer, not a shout greeted it 
as it floated to the breeze. 

In all the numerous revolutions in the islands only seven per- 
sons were killed and seven wounded. 7 

But there is another thing, Mr. Speaker, of which I wish to 
complain. This resolution submitting this question to the House 
was brought forward the other morning, and after it had been 
adopted and after the motion to reconsider hai been laid on the 
table, the Speaker laid before the House a message from the 
President. and in that m e we find a letter from Minister 
Willis, in which he says that he had just received a fifty-page 
letier from Minister Dole; that he had received it at 6:30 in the 
evening; that the ship was to leave at 2 o'clock the next day, 
twenty hours afterward, and that he had not time to copy those 
fifty es in the twenty hours intervening between the receipt 
of that letter and the time the ship sailed. 

Iwill incorporate this letter of Minister Willis in my remarks. 
It is as follows: 

5 [Confidential.] 
No. 274] LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, January 12, 1594. 


Sm: Yesterday, at 6:30 p. m., I received the Hon. S. B. Dole's answer to 
my letter of January 1 requesting him “at his earliest convenience “ to give 
me the specifications contained in a prior letter. His letter is about fifty 
8 closely written official paper, and has been delivered too late to 
either copy or reply to in time for the steamer leaving at 2 p. m. to-day. 

There is one extract, however, to which I think your attention should be 
called, wherein it is stated: “This, Government has been and now is sub- 
jected to the necessity of incre watchfulness and a large additional ex- 
pense, which but for such attitude would have been unnecessary.” The em- 
re above is mine. In a previous letter of December 27, Minister Dole 

stated: The Government offices have been placed and still contmue in 
a condition of defense and preparation for siege, and the community has 
been put in a state of mind bordering on terroism.” Some portions of the 
letters from which these extracts are made confirm the above statements, 
while others seem to negative them. With this explanation I submit them 
to your consideration. 

e next steamer leaves here February 3, which would place you in pos- 
session of Mr. Dole's letter and my purposed reply thereto about February 18. 


. ALBERT S. WILLIS 
The Hon. W. Q. GRESHAM, 
Secretary of State. 

There is just enough of this to make us anxious to see the 

rest. 
So it will be seen that this letter, stating the case of that lit- 
tle Government out there in the sea, was held back for two weeks 
because the American minister could not get fifty pases copied 
in twenty hours. It would be remarkable indeed, Mr. S er, 
if a copy of that letter had not been sent by that same ship to 
some one here representing the Sandwich Islands. It was very 
remarkable that a certified copy was not sent to the Secretary 
of State, in order that it might be laid before Congress without 
waiting two weeks. 

Lask my friend from Kentucky [Mr. MCCREARY], chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, so near to the Administra- 
tion as he is, whether it is not true that a copy of that letter is 
to-day in the possession of the State Department, and whether it 
has not been withheld instead of being laid before us in order 


that the action of this House might not be taken intelligently, 
2 ee of the Government of the Sandwich Islan 
ore it? 
Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I am surprised 
that the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. LACEY], who is usually so 
wyer, should be so driven to 


fair, and who I know is a good 

distress in his ent to-night as to make the statement he 
has just made, t Friday the President sent in a m 0 
here, and with that message sent a letter from Minister Will 
in which the minister said, I have only a few hours before I 
mail this letter received a communication from President Dole 
fifty pages in length. I have not time to copy it. I will send it 
as soon as possible.” : 

The gentleman knows that the letter of Mr. Willis was sent 
here. I want to say further in this connection that the Presi- 
dent of the United States, within two weeks after this Congress 
assembled, sentall the information he had about Hawaii; and as 
fast as he has received any information since he has been send- 
ing it to Congress. No President of the United States ever has 
sent,with greater rapidity everything he received from a coun- 
try with which we were having trouble than President Cleveland 
has; and I feel sure that the Dole letter which the gentleman 
speaks of has not been received here by Mr. Cleveland or by the 
Secretary of State. If it had been he would have sent it imme- 
diately to Congress. Nothing has been held back by the Presi- 
dent of the United States connected with Hawaii except a letter 
written by this man Stevens, which the Republicans dare not 
press to have sent in here. > - 

Mr. LACEY. Mr. Speaker, my friend is a little unfair, or 
else he forgets the terms of Mr. Willis’s letter. The letter says: 

Yesterday at 6:30 p. m. I received the Hon. S. B. Dole’s answer to my 
letter of January 1. 

And then he says: 

His letter is about 9 of closely written official paper, aud has 
been delivered too late to be either copied or replied to in time for the steamer 
leaving at 2 p. m. to-day, 

That is, the letter was received twenty hours before the sail- 

of the steamer. 

r. MCCREARY of Kentucky. That isexactly what Minister 
Willis said, that he did not have time to have it copied; and I 
will promise the gentleman now, that as soon as that Dole letter 
gets here the President of the United States, with the same can- 
dor and justice which have animated him all the time, will send 
the letter in to Congress. 

Mr. LACEY. I will ask my friend to make one more promise. 
This debate runs all day to-morrow. This House convenes at 11 
o'clock, I will ask my friend to kindly call at the State Depart- 
mentand ask them to send in the certified copy of that Dole 
letter,if it ison file. Tell us to-morrow whether it is not there. 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. The gentleman from Iowa 
knows that if a member of Congress were to go tothe State De- 
partment and demand to have anything sent in in that way, he 
would make himself Maisulous: Aha only way you can get in- 
formation from there is to passa resolution. Every time an 
member, Republican or Democrat, has offered a resolution, it 
has been reported by the Committee on Foreign Affairs imme- 
diately to this House, so that you have had every avenue to get 
all the information you wanted. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Towa [Mr. Lacry] has expired, and the Chair understands that 
the gentleman desires leave to incorporate in his remarks cer- 
tain data. 

. Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. If itis printed matter I have 
no objection. Rik 

Mr. LACEY. It is printed matter. As I have been inter- 
rupted, I would like to have a little more time. I can finish in 
a few minutes. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. [ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman have ten minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LACEY. Mr, Speaker, the question we are now discuss- 
ing is full of fate to the United States. Already two-thirds of 
the property in the islands is owned by Americans. It is true 
that they are 2,000 milesaway, butsois Alaska, and with modern 
means of communication the great Pacific is as small as the 
Mediterranean was a hundred years ago, measuring distance by 
time ratherthanspace. The time will come when the commerce 
of the Pacific will be claimed by the American people. As Archi- 
medes ssid: Give me a place for my fulcrum and I will move 
the world.” So the people who will dominate the trade of the 
pone of oceans must have the resting place of the Sandwich 

slands. 

American capital owns them; American customs have taken 
foothold there to such an extent that monarchy isno longer pos- 
sible. If we do not take possession, England will. The House 
is traditionally the keeper of the honor and power of the Améri- 
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can people. How far this House, elected in 1892, is now at va- 
riance with the American people is best told by the elections of 
1893. How tame and timid, how mild are the resolutions we are 
asked to adopt—how unlike the Democracy of Jackson: 

Foreign intervention in the affairs of the islands will not be regarded with 
indifference by the Government of the United States. 

What a homeopathic prescription of the Monroe doctrine sat- 
isfies the present Democratic Representatives in Congress! We 
will not be ‘‘indifferent” when England takes these islands. 
The world would laugh at our lack of ‘‘ indifference.” 

Another body, not so near the people, has not been afraid to 
discuss the question much more boldly, and has had the nerve to 
investigate for itself. That body has a resolution, drawn by a 
Democrat, which on this question says: 


Foreign intervention in the political affairs of these Islands, will be re- 
garded as an act unfriendly to the Government of the United States. 


Here is a veritable Gardenof Eden, where the roses ever bloom 
and the sun ever shines. These islands stand out but 2,000 miles 
from the Golden Gate. They are the key which will control the 
commerce of the Pacific. Had Benjamin rison been reélected 
they would already have been added to the domain of American 
freedom. An Administration like that under which we now suf- 
fer may retard the movement of this great Republic; but an Ad- 
ministration that stands in the way of the growth and the future 
greatness of this Republic must be prepared to go hence, and not 
to stand upon the order of its going. 

The future progress of this country is too well assured to be 
blocked by the mistakes and perversity of oyin 77 5 of rule 
or misrule. It is the manifest destiny of this Republic to control 
the North American continent. 

The great ocean that washes our western shores must some 
day carry the commerce of an American Republic of 200,000,000 
souls. Let us not place ourselves as stumbling blocks in the 
road of this mighty march of progress and of civilization. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Mr. Speaker, do I understand there is 
permission to extend remarks on this subject into the RECORD? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The present occupant of the 
Chair does not know what action has been taken in regard to 
general leave to print. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks, as I want to be very brief. 

The SPEAKER pro ampres The gentleman from Mississippi 
asks unanimous consent that he may have permission to extend 
his remarks into the RECORD. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Mr. Speaker, I do not desire to make a 
spoon I only want to make a few remaks to define my own posi- 

on. There has been a great deal of talk about a revolution“ 
in this discussion. If there is ai gentleman upon this floor who 
knows of any revolutionary act, by any of the Hawaiian people, 
he has failed to furnish the evidence to the House. There was 
no revolution. My friend from Illinois, in answer to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky, stated how the troops were landed, and the 

entleman from Kentucky said the committee of thirteen and 
Mr. Stevens were in conspiracy together. The gentleman from 
Illinois replied that if Mr. Stevens landed the troops before the 
committee were ready, they could not have been in conspiracy. 
But the history of that transaction shows that the committee of 
safety had very little to do with the movement, except to act as 
the tools of Mr. Stevens. 

It was Minister Stevens’s movement, and the Hawaiian people 
had not anything to do with it. The committee of thirteen 
moved only at his suggestion. You will remember that Mr. 
Damon said, in conversation with Mr. Blount, that this commit- 
tee of thirteen went by different streets to the Government 
buildings. Why? Because they did not want to attract atten- 
tion! Is not that remarkable? Here was a revolution,“ en- 
gaged in overturning a monarchy at the head of 89,000 peor, 
and thirteen men were engaged in that revolution; and those 
thirteen went by different streets, in small squads, for fear they 
would attract attention. Now, if thereis anything more laugh- 
able than that, I never heard of it. 

Mr. POST. As you state it. : 

Mr. STOCKDALE. That is the truth about it, and that is 
what Mr. Damon said himself; the committee itself said so; and 
here we are, a grave body of men, in a debate in the Congress 
of the United States, talking about a revolution.” 

I will insert a 1 05 of the interview between Mr. Damon, of 
the committee of safety, and Mr. James H. Blount. 


Mr. Blount to Mr. Damon 
Q. Where were you on the 14th of January, 1893, at the time the proclama- 
ation Sonin the Queen and establishing the Provisional Government 
was read 
A. I was at Honolulu. Iwas one of the members of that body who went up. 
2 How many of you were there in that which went u; bout? 
The whole body. There would be four of the executive and fourteen of 


the advisory. * * + Thurston was not present, and I do not think Wil- 
helm was there. 
Q. Where did you start from? 
A. From W. O. Smith’s office on Fort Street. 
What street did you take go from there? 
We walked up directly to the Government House on Merchant street. 
It was suggested ta should go by way of Queen street, but a major- 
ity of us went by way of Merchant street. 
What was the idea for dividing the committee? 
A. So that we should not attract so much attention and it would be safer, 
perhaps, to have it divided than going in mass. 
Later in a same interview— 


A. He gavo us to understand we would be protected. 
Q. By United States troops? 
A. Yes i and when we were not protected by them I wanted to know the 
reason why. 
Q. Do you mean by that that you expected them to march over? 
A. I was under the impression that they would. 


Why, Mr. Damon—and I take his statements now, and not any- 
1 the royalists have said Mr. Damon was asked b 

Mr. Blount about the time of the recognition, and he replie 

that he had been so excited and that they had all been so ex- 
cited that ey took no note of time. Mr, Blount asked him 
why. He said it was because the marines did not come. Were 
ys expecting the marines?” asked Mr. Blount. ‘ Yes,” said 

r. Damon, that was the understanding.“ How long did 
this state of suspense exist?” inquired Mr. Blount. “Fifteen 
minutes,” replied Mr. Damon. 

Mr. Speaker, there were those revolutionists, these great 
Americans that the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Lacey] and other 
gentlemen on his side have talked about; these glorious men 
about whom and about the American flag the gentlemun from 
Maine [Mr. BOUTELLE] read us a poem to-day—there they were 
in a terrible state of fright and excitement for fifteen minutes 
because the marines had not come. [Lavghter.] 

Mr. POST. This was not a bloody revolution. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. No; that is true: there was no bloodshed 
about that revolution, There were those fifteen men in this 
awful state of suspense because the United States marines had 
not come, and now we are told that they have a republican gov- 
ernment down there with thirteen people, and the right of ha- 
beas corpus suspended, and a military 8 prevailing. 

Is it not laughable in the extreme? 

Now, Mr. Speaker, this discussion was not started to get at 
anything fair. It was not started on the Democratic side. It 
was started on the Republican side for political purposes. It 
was started on the other side for the special purpose, as subse- 
ae events have shown, of getting an opportunity to hurl epi- 
thets at the President of the United States. I will ask the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Lacey] if he is going to let that word 
stand that he used awhile ago about.this resolution? 

Mr. LACEY. What word? 

Mr. STOCKDALE. The word “cowardly.” What appropriate 
language would he use to describe the conduct of men on that 
side who have used epithets against the President of the United 
States that are not decent? 

Mr. LACEY. I will modify that word cowardly,” and sub- 
stitute „tame and timid.” Will that do? 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I do not care what phraseology you use. 
I only submit the question for your own self-respect. There 
has never been such language used in regard to the President 
of the United States on this side of the Chamber as has been 
used here within the past three or four days. by gentlemen on 
the other side. 

If some of them were present I would call their attention to 
the language they have used about him, disreputable epithets, 
such as they would not dare to saporo a member on this floor 
in his 3 or to any gentleman in his presence. However 
much he may be mistaken in any policy, no man will say that he 
is not great intellectually, and no man will say that he is not 
honest. Then upon whom does the reflection fall when such 
contemptible epithets are applied to a man like that? Do they 
not react to the discredit of their authors? 

Now, Mr. Speaker, Mr. Stevens has been pretty well discussed 
here. I have asked other gentlemen before; I have asked the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. LACEY] to-night, who is à lawyer, 
whether he believes that a minister of the United States has 
any legal authority, or any authority, to hoist the United States 
flag over a foreign soil and declare a protectorate over its gov- 
ernment. No lawyer will risk his reputation by answering that 
he has. No lawyer will risk his reputation by saying that the 
President has any such authority. Therefore the conclusion is 
inevitable that the of the United States was hoisted in Ha- 
wall over a foreign soil and a protectorate declared over a foreign 

overnment without authority and illegally, and therefore the 
fla of the United States was in that act disgraced. It was 
hoisted there as an emblem of oppression to cover an illegaland 
vandal act. 

Whatever may be said here about its authority and its dignity 
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as an emblem of greatness and of glory, it never should have 
been used for any such purpose. -Allusions have been made to 
the position of some of us thirty yearsago. I foughtfour years, 
not against that flag, but to withdraw certain territory from un- 
der its control, because I believed that the spirit of the Consti- 
tution had been perverted with reference to that part of the 
country, but that was more than a quarter of a century ago, and 
Isay now that whenever it is in peril lam ready to fight four 
years more in itsdefense [applause], and if that time ever comes, 
ou will find every State of the South as far to the front in the 
battle line as any other part of the country. But that does 
not mean that if the flag is misused the people must rally to 
lace it or to keep it where it never ought tohave been. In the 
interest of its own dignity and its own glory that flag ought to 
be removed from any place where it has been reared to its dis- 
grace, and that is what Mr. Cleveland ordered to be done. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Does my friend from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. STOCKDALE] desire any more time? 

Nr. STOCKDALE. As Jam the last man on the list for this 
evening, I shall not encroach upon the time of anybody else if 
I continue for about ten minutes. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. The gentleman can not oc- 
cupy ten minutes, as we must adjourn under the order of the 
House in seven minutes. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Very well. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I askunanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Mississippi be allowed seven minutes more 
time. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Mr. Spontan; that the Government of 
Hawaii was a constitutional, a legally constituted government, 
isin proof from the fact that we have been sending ministers 
accredited to that Government for fifty years. That it was over- 
turned by a minister accredited to it can not be denied. That 
that act was illegal and revolutionary follows. 3 

It follows, then, that the Republican party (since partyism has 
been brought into this matter) was perfectly willing to take that 
territory by an illegal revolutionary act, involving the President 
and the Government of the United States in the unlawful trans- 
action. Now, I will not denounce Mr. Harrison or use any epi- 
thets in regard to him, for he has been President of the United 
States, although I have but little respect for him since he tried 
to destroy a part of his own country, over which he presided. 
Much less would I use language of that character of a gentleman 
while occupying that office. 

But my views do not accord with the whole language of this 
resolution; and for that one purpose I wanted to say a few words 
to-night. If by any implication my vote for this resolution could 
be fairly construed into approving the conduct of Minister Wil- 
lis after the Queen had informed 
head the people who had engaged in this revolution, I would 
vote st the resolution; for I do not think his conduct was de- 
fensible at all, and the President has not indorsed it. If gen- 
tlemen on the other side would be as honest, they would say that 
the conduct of Minister Stevens was indefensible from the be- 
ginning. This was his reyolution—not the people's. It is idle 
to talk about this revolution being theirs. It was the strong act 
of the American Government, misused by its minister, that took 
possession vi et armis of those islands, destroyed their Govern- 
ment and set up another. 

The gentleman from one [Me LACEY] says that Americans 
own the property there, and therefore those islands must be- 
long to America. What a declaration for a lawyer! Those cit- 
izens sequia that property under the laws of the Government 
of Hawaii, and hold it only by those laws. Is it true that when 
foreigners—British subjects for instance—come here and acquire 
property under our Government, that therefore our Govern- 
ment belongs to England? To what straits you are driven in 
order to support an illegal act. When lawyers talk that way, is 
it not almost as remarkable as this revolution? 

I am not prepared to concur in the latter part of this resolu- 
tion. I can readily and earnestly say that I am opposed to any 
interference with foreign governments, no matter what may be 
the nature of the government undertak 
ference under such circumstances is not American; it is not re- 
publican. Iam ready to say that we are opposed to the annexa- 
tion of the Hawaiian Islands. I am not ready to say that we are 
pacar ie to establishing it as a doctrine of this Gov- 
ernment that we shall never declare a protectorate over those 


islands. 

Gan McCREARY of Kentucky. The resolution does not say 
at. 
Mr. STOCKDALE. Well, it says about that. 
Reading from the resolution: 


Ts is further the sense of this House that the annexation of the Hawaiian 
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en to be set up. Inter- 


Islands to our country or the assumption of a protectorate over them by our 
expedient. 


Government is uncalled for and in 

I would much prefer that this language had been omitted, 
Mr. Speaker, and I decline to subscribe to it. Sup that in 
the future—it is not impossible—the Government of those islands 
should make to the Government of the United States this propo- 
sition: Here is an opportunity for you to declare a protector- 
ate at our request, over these islands. If you do not do this, 
England will, and we shall be transferred to the control of that 
country.” What should we do under those circumstances? 

For one I say I would vote to accept such a proposition. IfI 
had a few moments more I would like to explain my reasons on 
this question in connection with the Isthmus canal. The whole 
southern half of this country is very much interested in this 
matter. Those islands will form an important station on the 
line of commerce from the west, through the Nicaraugua Canal. 

Iam not interested in the character of that woman. That 
ought not to have been introduced into this discussion. I sa 
we belittle ourselves when we discuss her private character. 
was astonished at the gentleman from Iowa objecting to this 
Queen because she was colored. Why, sir, such a consideration 
is against the Constitution of the United States; for is it not de- 
clared that no distinctions shall be made on account of color or 
previous condition of servitude? [Laughter.] Iam favor of a 
white man’s government; that is true; and I will stand by it, and 
= glad that the Republicans show signs of coming to that posi- 


on. 

Mr. LACEY. Iam surprised ata Mississippian taking issue 
with me on this question. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I am not surprised that a Mississippian 
should take the position I do; otherwise I would be surprised at 
myself. But I will say that if that woman is as bad as she has 
been described on the other side of this Hall, she is virtue itself 
beside the woman upon whose testimony Mr. Tilden lost his seat 
as President of the United States. [Applause.] 5 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. BROOKSHIRE). The hour of 
half-past 10 o’clock has now arrived. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I move that the House ad- 
journ. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly the House ad- 
journed until to-morrow morning at 11 o’clock. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

By Mr. HERMANN, from the Committee on War Claims, the 
bill (H. R. 897) for the relief of Charles H. Pierce. (Report No. 


im that she intended to be- | 358.) 


Also, the bill (H. R. 1866) for the relief of Richard W. John- 
son. (Report No. 359.) 


PUBLIC BILLS, MEMORIALS, AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and a memorial 
ose following titles were introduced, and severally referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. WALKER: A bill (H. R. 5593) to amend an act entitled 
An act in amendment of the various acts relative to immigra- 
tion and the importation of aliens under contract or agreement 
to perform labor,” approved March 3, 1891—to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: A bill (H. R. 5594) to provide salaries 
for the clerks of the United States circuit and district courts in 
the district of Washington—to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 

By Mr. WARNER: A Dill (H. R. 5595) to provide for asafe and 
retest bank-note currency—to the Committee on Banking and 

urrency. 

By Mr. HEARD (by request): A bill (H. R. 5596) to regulate 
the sale of intoxicating liquors in the District of Columbia—to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota: A bill (H. R. 5597) to 
provide for the destruction and extermination of the noxious 
plant or weed known as Russian thistle or Russian cactus (tech- 
nically, Salsola kali tragus)—to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

By Mr. TERRY: A bill (H. R. 5599) to authorize sale of lot 8 
block 93, city of Hot Springs, by school directors thereof, and 
use of proceeds for school purposes—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill tes R. 5600) to place surgical instruments, cotton 
bagging, and fence wire upon the free list—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. FLYNN: A bill (H. R. 5601) to authorize the construc- 
tion of a wagon and foot bridge across the South, or Main Cana- 
dian River at or near the town of Noble, in Oklahoma Terri- 
tory—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5602) to pars for writs oferror in criminal 
cases to the supreme court of Oklahoma, and for other purposes— 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. ` 

By Mr. MAGUIRE: A biil (H. R. 5603) to repeal an act entitled 
“An act to amend the laws relative to shipping commissioners,” 
approved August 19, 1890—to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 

e and Fisheries. 

By Mr. MoGANN: A resolution to investigate and report 
whether or not the Hon. J. G. Jenkins, judge of the United 
States circuit court for the seventh circuit, has not abused the 
powers and process of said court, or A desing A exercised the 
same to oppress the employés of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company—to the Committee on-the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee: A resolution to amend 
Rule XIV—to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MORSE: A resolution of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture, protesting against the ee of certain schedules in the 
Wilson tariff bill as destructive and fatal to industries of Massa- 
chusetts—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRANCH: A bili (H. R. 5604) to provide for the ex- 
amination and survey of that branch of the Pasquotank River 
5 as the Turners Cut—to the Committee on Rivers and 

bors. 

By Mr. BROOKSHIRE: A bill (H. R. 5605) ting a pension 
to John H. Linn—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CANNON of Illinois (by request): A bill (H. R. 5608) 
for the relief of the officers and crews of the United States gun- 
boats Kineo and Chocura—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. DE ARMOND (by request): A bill (H. R. 5607) for the 
relief of the legal representatives of James M. Lindsay, de- 
ceased—to the Committee on War : 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: A bill(H. R. 5608) for the relief of Mar- 
tin Johnson—to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5609) for the relief of C. W. Kennard—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5610) for the relief of John W. Wilder—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5611) for the relief of C. P. Rollins—to the 
Committee on Claims. : 

By Mr. HEARD: A bill (H. R. 5612) to pay to Joseph L. Walls 
the amount found due him by the Court of Claims—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. PENDLETON of Texas: A bill (H. R. 5613) for the re- 
lief of Mary E. Wright and J. M. Wright—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. PRICE: A bill (H. R. 5614) for the relief of J. O. Mat- 
thiers, Ascension Parish, La.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. RAWLINS: A bill (H. R. 5615) fixing the limit of in- 
debtedness which may be incurred by Ogden City—to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHAW: A bill (H. R. 5616) ting a pension to Mary 
Tuttle—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5617) to remove the charge of desertion from 
re pos of Francis Melvin—to the Committee on Military 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5618) granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
liam Taylor—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STONE of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 5619) for the relief 
of the legal representatives of Jonah Hood, deceased—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. TERRY (by uest): A bill (H. R. 5620) to correct 
the record and muster of Henry N. Posey, Company A, Fourth 
Arkansas Volunteer Infantry, and to discharge him from Com- 
pany I, Second Arkansas Volunteer Infantry—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WHEELER of Alabama (by request): A bill (H. R. 
562i} to increase the pension of Ann Catherine Hull to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WHITING: A bill (H. R. 5622) for the relief of E. A. 
Lutwyche—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and pa- 
pers were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as foliows: 
By Mr. ADAMS of Pennsylvania: Petition of citizens of Phil- 
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adelphia, in favor of House bill 4897—tothe Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. BARWIG: Petition of Fort Atkinson, Wis., asking 
for the passage of House bill 4897, to admit to the mails as sec- 
ond-class matter periodical publications issued by or under the 
auspices of benevolent and fraternal societies, orders, and insti- 
tutions of learning, and for other purposes—to the Committee 
on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of Stone Bank, Wis., asking for the 
passage of House bill 4897 to admit to the mails as second-class 
matter periodical publications issued by or under the auspices of 
taa 8 and on societies and orders and institu- 

ons of learning, and for other purposes—to the Committee on 
the Post-Office <a Poet Roads 

By Mr. BRODERICK: Resolution of A. O. U. W. at Sabetha, 
Kans., in the interest of the fraternal society and college jour- 
nals—to the Committee on the Post-Oilice and Post- 8. 
Also, petition of A. A. Cook and 75 others, of Sabetha, Kans., 
in the interest of fraternal society and college journals—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, 

By. Mr. BURROWS: Petition of citizens of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
asking that the fraternal society and college journals be ad- 
mitted to the mails as second-class matter—to the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. CANNON of California: Petition of the State of Cali- 
fornia for the establishment of a Government telegraph and tele- 
phone service—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. CARUTH: Resolutions of Carbuilders’ Union, No. 729, 
of Louisville, Ky., in support of bill for the establishment of 
Government tzlegraph lines, H. R. 4487—to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Antiquity Lodge, No. 30, Ancient Order 
United Workmen, of Lou le, Ky., in favor of H. R. 4897, in 
behalf of the fraternal society and college journals—to the Com- 
cart on the Post Office an 1 ting 10 

so, papers to accompany House 5412, gran an in- 
crease CF Souri to A. mis—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. COMPTON: Petition for an bk A ee to improve 
the channel of Piscataway Creek, Mary —to the Commit- 
tee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Kansas: Resolution of Oakland Council, 
No. 496, and petition of the citizens of Oakland, Kans., in the 
interests of the fraternal society and college journals—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office a | Post-Roads. 

By Mr. DALZELL: Resolution of the PREE pere Typo- 
gorma Union, in favor of Government telegraph lines—to the 

mmittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, resolution of National Paint, Oil, and Varnish Associa- 
tion, in favor of House bill 2012, known as the procedure act— 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DAVIS: Petition of residents of Minneapolis, Kans., 
for the free coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1—to the Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petitions of citizens of Minneapolis, Hope, and Munden, 
all of Kansas, in favor of the admission of fraternal and college 
journals into the mails as second-class matter—to the Committee 
on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of Homer M. Canan and 25 others, citizens of 
Paxton, Ind., in favor of House bill 4897—to the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of J. Clingman and 32 others, of Dakota, III., to 
admit as second-class mail matter fraternal society and college 
journals—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. FITHIAN: Petitions of citizens of Greenup and Dun- 
das, III., for the admission of fraternal society and college jour- 
nals tothe mailsas second-class matter—to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: Resolutions of Itasca Council, No. 1206, 
of Royal Arcanum, of Minneapolis, Minn., in the interest of 
the fraternal society and college journals—to the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, resolutions of the Trade and Labor Assembly, of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., protesting against the issue of interest-bearing 
Treasury notes—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GEARY: Petition of Eureka, 2 of Humboldt, 
Cal., for the establishment of a Governmental telephone and 
telegraph service in the United States—to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HERMANN: Memorial from the North Pacific Sheep- 
Breeders and Woolgrowers’ Association, for protection to wool— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HILBORN: Petition from Oakland, Cal., for the 
passage of House bill 4478, establishing a Government telegraph 
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and telephone service—to the Committes on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

By Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois: Petition of citizens of Illinois 
for the removal of the duty on books printed in the English lan- 

to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, three petitions of the citizens of Illinois to admit fra- 
ternal society and college journals to the mails as second-class 
mail matter—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
Roads. 

By Mr. HUDSON: Petition from citizens of Mission, 
Kans., asking for the admission to the mails as second-class mat- 
ter papers of benevolent and literary organizations—to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post- Roads. 

Also, petitions from citizens of Howard, Kans., in favor of the 
Manderson-Hainer bill—to the Committee on the Post-Office 


and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. IKIRT: Petition of nters and Joiners’ Broth- 
erhood of Canton, Ohio, asking the enactment of the law of 
domicile, and the restriction of immigration—to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. REILLY: Resolution of N Typographical 
Union in favor of House bill 4478—to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RITCHIE: Petition of L. Franc & Co., and other mer- 
chants of Toledo, Ohio, protesting against extension of bonded 

iod on distilled spirits to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of A. Wehrle & Son, and 150 other citizens of 
Ohio, protesting against clause 242 of Wilson bili—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Toledo (Ohio) Council, No. 21, Royal Arcanum, 
in the interest of fraternal society and college journals—to the 
Committee on the Post-office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. LINTON: Petition in the interest of the fraternal so- 
ciety and college journals—to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads. : 

By Mr. LOCKWOOD: Petition of Gen. Stanley Garrison, No. 
36, of Buffalo, N. V., in favor of the passage of the act to amend 
the act of February 14, 1855, placing enlisted men upon the re- 
tired list—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of H. F. Boshu and 100 others of Buffalo, in the 
interest of fraternal society and eollege journals, relating to 
postage—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of Buffalo, N. V., in favor of the Man- 
5 r bill, relating to postage of fraternal society and 
1 journals to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 

108. 


By Mr. LUCAS: Petition to Congress in the interest of fra- 
ternal society and college journals—to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota: Petition of A. H. Nichols 
and other citizens, of Tracey, Minn., favoring the Manderson- 
Hainer bill—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. MEIKLEJOHN: Exhibits to remove the charge of 
desertion from the record of George K. Bullock to the Commit- 
tee on Mili Affairs. ' 

By Mr. MILLIKEN: Remonstrances of John G. Rowe ani 
others, of Augusta, Me., of James L. Treadwell, of Jere H. Jordan, 
and of Daniel McPhee and others, against the passage of the 
Wilson bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, remonstrance of L. Palmer and G. B. Foster and others, 
of Ellsworth, Me., tthe passage of the Wilson tariff bill—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. PAYNE: Petition of t4 residents of the Twenty-eighth 
New York district, for passage of proposed erson-Hainer 
bill—to Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of 82 residents of Cayuga County, N. X., for the 
establishment of a Government telegraph and telephone sys- 
tem—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Pennsylvania: Resolutions passed by 
w 5 mesnog of epa of 3 = toe 
ship, Delaware County, Pa., protesting e passage o 
the Wilson bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of citizens of Pennsylvania, praying for the 
passage of the Manderson-Hainer bill, H. R. 4897—to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, preamble and resolutions of the State Horticultural So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania, praying for the continuance of the ap- 
propriations for an experimental station—to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. SHAW: Petition of William Bonell and 34 others, res- 
idents of Eau Claire, Wis., in favor of the passage of House bill 
4891—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 
By Mr. SIMPSON: Petition of G. W. Riley and 105 others of 
Stafford County, Kans., against the issuing of United States 
bonds—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


Also, two petitions n favor of fraternal society and colle 
journals—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post Roads, 
Also, petition of H. L. Wolf and 1440thers in the interest of 


fraternal society and college journals—to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. UPDEGRAFF: Petition of Cottonwood Camp, No. 
238, of Modern Woodsmen of America, of Lime Spring, Iowa, 


for a law giving to the fraternal beneficiary press the same pos- 
tage classification as that enjoyed by er ne pers and 
periodicals—to the Committee on the Post-: Office and Post-Roads. 


Also, petition of C. N. Flagler and 80 others, of Lime Sp 
Towa, for Manderson-Hainer bill, to admit as second-class 
matter the periodical publications of benevolent and fraternal 
societies—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-roads. 

ByMr. WELLS: Resolutions from Council of Royal Arcanum, 
of Fond du Lae, Wis., asking the p of the Manderson- 
Hainer bill, 4897—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 


Roads. 

Also, petition of Emile Leitgin and 28 others, asking the pas- 
sage 3 bill 4897 to the Committee on the Post- Office and 
Post- 8. 


By Mr. WHITING: Petition of George O. Hough and 28 other 
citizens of Lapeer County, Mich., in the interest of the fraternal 
society and college journals to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. WRIGHT of Pennsylvania: Memorial of Philadelphia 

phical Union, in favor of Government ownership of tele- 
graph lines—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 


SENATE. 
TUESDAY, February 6, 1894, 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 
TheJournal of yestarday's proceedings was read and approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 
A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had 
the bill (S. 758) extending the time allowed the Umatilla 
tion Company for the construction of its ditch across the Uma- 
tilla Indian Reservation, in the State of Oregon. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE PAN-AMERICAN MEDICAL CONGRESS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of State, transmitting, in response to a 
resolution of the 4th ultimo, manuscript copies of the ici set 
ings of the Pan-American Medical Congress held in Washing- 
ton City in September, 1893, under authority of law; which was 
ordered to be printed, and, with the accompanying document, 
referred to the Committee on Printing. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 
Mr. TURPIE presented a petition of Maumee No. 50, 


Ancient Order of United Workmen, of Fort Wayne, Ind., in the 
interest of fraternal society and college journals, praying for the 
e of the Manderson-Hainer bill, proposing to amend the 


laws; which was referred to the Committee on Post-Offices 
and Post-Roads. 

He also presented the petition of Oliver N. Fretageot, of 
Mount Vernon, Ind., praying that in adjusting an income tax to 
aid tariff reduction ‘a special provision be made requiring rail- 
roads, express com es, and telegraph companies to pay a 
percentage of their gross receipts; which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of the United States Brewers’ 
Association, remonstrating against the proposed increase in the 
internal-revenue tax on fermented liquors; which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of the Custom Foremen Tailors’ 
Association, of Indianapolis, Ind., remonstrating against the 
passage of schedule 690 of the Wilson tariff bill, w proposes 
to allow the admission free of duty of 8500 worth of foreign-made 
3 in the possession of an American citizen returning 

rom a foreign country; which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

He also presented the memorial of W. R. Stokes, of Lebanon, 
Ind., remonstrating against the proposed reduction of the duty 
on lead ore, and praying for the adoption of a tariff measure 
which will place one uniform ad valorem duty upon all imports; 
which was referred to the Committee on Finanee. 

Mr. QUAY presented petitions of R. M. Ermentrout and 38 
other citizens of Reading; of | No. 239, Ancient Order or 
United Workmen of Kennard; of Mount Penn Countil No. 495, 
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Royal Arcanum, of Reading; of T. B. Curtis and 27 other citi- 
zens of Kennard; of B. F. Stedeford and 33 other citizens of 
Wilmerding; of M. B. Kifer and 24 other citizens of Adams- 
burg; of the Protected Home Circle, No. 121, of Mahonington; of 
A. Gamble and 61 other citizens of Karns City; of Council No. 
1436, Royal Arcanum, of Wilmerding; of Penn Conclave, No. 59, 
Improved Order of Heptasophs, of Chester; of S. P. Pollock and 
108 other citizens of Butler; of Peter M. Shaffer and 30 other 
citizens of Makonington; of Lodge No. 94, Ancient Order of 
United Workmen, of Butler; of George S. Washburn and 27 
other citizens of McKean; of James S. Bayley and 85 other citi- 
zens of York; of Quaker City Lodge No. 116, Ancient Order of 
United Workmen, of Philadelphia; of J. J. Lutz and 130 other 
citizens of Sharpsburg; of Harvey Ellis and 44 other citizens of 
Philadelphia; of Asa R. Sturtevant and 31 other citizens of 
Springboro; of Dr. J. P. Kirk and 50 other citizens of Pu- 
laski; of W. E. Andrews and 94 other citizens of Pennsylvania, 
and of Columbia Lodge No. 261, Ancient Order of United Work- 
men, of Philadelphia, all in the State of Pennsylvania, in the 
interest of fraternal college and society journals, praying for 
the passage of the Manderson-Hainer bill, proposing to amend 
the postal laws; which were referred to the Committee on Post- 
Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented memorials of George Taylor and 5 other 
citizens of Beham; of the Mechanics’ Social Club of Media, and 
of John E. Collins and 130 other flint-glass workers of Philadel- 
phia, all inthe State of Pennsylvania, remonstrating against the 
passage of the Wilson tariff bill; which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the County Medical Society of 
Philadelphia, Pa., praying for the establishment of a bureau of 

ublic health within the Treasury Department of the United 
tates; which was referred to the Committee on Epidemic Dis- 
eases, 
resented a petition of Typographical Union, No. 2, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., praying for the governmental control of 
the telegraph service; which was referred to the Committee on 
Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the State Horticultural Asso- 
ciation of Pennsylvania, praying for a continuance of the ap- 
propriations for agricultural experiment stations; which was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. PASCO presented the petition of Mrs. R. E. Alexander, 
of Fernandina, Fla., praying for the construction of a ship canal 
from the Gulf of Mexico to the Atlantic Ocean by way of the 
Suwanee and St. 3 Rivers through portions of the States 
of Florida and Georgia; which was referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

Mr, LODGE presented petitions of B. F. Clayton, president, 
and 12 other members of the faculty of Simpson College, Indian- 
ola, Iowa; of David S. Jordan, president, and 7 other members 
of the faculty of the Leland Stanford, jr., University, of Cali- 
fornia, and J. D. Moffat, president, and 11 other members of the 
faculty of Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, Pa., 
praying for the removal of all duties upon scientific and philo- 
sophical apparatus, whose chief use is for instruction or re- 
search; which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr, PEFFER presented petitions of William Strycker, of 
Great Bend, and of sundry citizens of Quenemo, Grantville, Mon- 
mouth, Hope, Sabetha, Liberty, and Olathe, allin the State of 
Kansas, in the interest of fraternal college and society journals, 
praying for the passage of the Manderson-Hainer bill, propos- 

to amend the postal laws; which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. HAWLEY presented the memorial of J. B. Bliven and 
42 other citizens of Connecticut, residents of the Third Con- 
A genan district, remonstrating against the passage of the 

ilson tariff bill, because of its ogee effects, and more es- 
posay as it affects the farmers of New England; which was re- 

erred to the Committee on Finance. . 

Mr. PLATT presented a petition of Cigar-makers’ Union, No. 
39, of New Haven, Conn., praying for Government control of 

_the telegraph service; which was referred to the Committee on 
Post-Oftices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. HILL presented petitions of sundry citizens of Sinclair- 
ville, N. Y., and of sundry citizens of the State of New York, in 
the interest of fraternal society and college journals, praying for 
the passage of the Manderson-Hainer bill, proposing to amend 
the postal laws; which were referred to the Committee on Post- 
ae and POETAE A PAR 8 a 

e also presented a on of Pomona Grange, of Montgomer 
County, N. . Scot for the e of the 2 Hill 
oleomargarine bill; which was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented the petition of Y.G.Case and other farmers 
of Suffolk County, N. Y., praying for the retention of the pres- 


ent duty on potatoes; which was referred to the Committee on Fi- 


nance. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented memorials of business men and 
woolgrowers of Middle Point, Grover Hill, Follmer, Hedges, 
Muskingum County, Bell Center, Round Head, Big Springs, and 
New Richland, all in the State of Ohio; and, also, of sundry 
business men and woo! wers of Golconda, Carson City, Elko, 
Reno, Battle Mountain, Lovelock, Paradise Valley, Wadsworth, 
and Winnemucca, all in the State of Nevada, remonstrating 
against placing wool on the free list; which were referred tothe 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented the memorial of Hon. J. Warren Keifer, 
ex-Speaker of the House of Representatives, and citizens 
Logan and Hardin Counties, Ohio, remonstrating against a re- 
duction of the duty on wool and woolen goods; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Libert 
Ohio, remonstrating against the e of the Wilson tar: 
bill; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of Lessing Union, No. 744, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, in the interest of fraternal college and society 
journals, and praying for the p of the Manderson-Hainer 

ill, proposing to amend the postal laws; which was referred to 
the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. WILSON presented a petition of College Springs Pres- 
bytery of the United Presbyterian Church, of Clearfield, Iowa, 
praying for the repeal of the so-called McCreary Chinese law; 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented petitions of 28 citizens of Des Moines; of 80 
citizens of Washington, and of 92 citizens of Des Moines, all in 
the State of Iowa, praying for the passage of the Manderson- 
Hainer bill, proposing to amend the postal laws; which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. PETTIGREW presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
South Dakota, praying for the passage of the Manderson-Hainer 
bill, proposing to amend the postal laws; which was referred to 
the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. HIGGINS presented petitions of sundry citizens of Dela- 
Wate, 5 of 1 Snage e society journals, 
praying for the passage of the Manderson- er bill, pro 
to amend the postal laws; which were referred to ee mige 
tee on Post-Offices and Post- Roads. j 

Mr. HOAR presented a petition of Typographical Union No. 
316, of North Adams, Mass., praying for the governmental con- 
trol of the telegraph service; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. COCKRELL presented a memorial of Local Assembly 
No. 10051, of Macedonia, Mo., remonstrating against the issu- 
ance of bonds by the Government; which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of Dan Talmage’s Sons, dealers 
in rice, of New York City, N. Y., remonstrating against the 
proposed reduction of the duty on uncleaned rice; which was 
referred to the Committee on . 

He also presented a petition of cigar manufacturers of Mexico 
Mo., praying for the imposition of a uniform duty of 35 per cent 
on unstemmed leaf tobacco; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of Corliss Association of Station- 
ary Engineers, and of Typographical Union No. 8, of St. Louis, 
Mo., praying for the governmental control of the telegraph serv- 
icə; which were referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and 
Post-Roads. 

He also pirso a petition of College Springs Presbytery of 
the United Presbyterian Church of Clearfield, lowa, praying for 
the repeal of the so-called McCreary Chinese law; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the Independent Order of Good 
Templars of Missouri, praying for the establishment of a national 
commission of inquiry to investigate the alcoholic liquor traffic; 
which was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. WOLCOTT presented a memorial of sundry wool-raisers 
of Rio Arriba County, N. Mex., remonstrating against placing 
wool on the free list; which was referred to the Co ttee on 
Finance. 


PAPER ON HAWAIIAN HISTORY. 


Mr. KYLE. Ihave here a pansy entitled ‘‘ Memoranda and 
Reminiscences of Incidents in Hawaiian History, by S. N. Cas- 
tle,” one of the oldest and most distinguished citizens of the 
islands. [ should like to have it printed as a miscellaneous docu- 
ment for the benefit of the Committes on Foreign Relations. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from South Dakota? The Chair hears none, and the 
pe 3 be printed and referred to the Committee on Foreign 
e ns, 
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BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. PASCO introduced a bill (S. 1565) for the relief of Alison 
J. Tinsley; which was read twice by its title,and referred to the 
Committee on Claims, 

Mr. ALLEN (by request) introduced a bill (S. 1566) authoriz- 
ing and directing the issue of an increased volume of constitu- 
tional legal-tender money by repealing all laws that have been 
enacted relating to the coinage or use of silver since January 1, 
1873, and to reénact all laws relating to silver and in force pre- 
vious to that date by authorizing and directing the issue of 
United States legal-tender notes, and to prohibit the further issue 
of United States interest-bearing bonds; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. QUAY introduced a bill (S. 1567) authorizing the pur- 
chase of additional lots of ground adjoining or adjacent to the 
post-office building in the city of Philadelphia, Pa.; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. HUNTON (by request) introduced a bill (S. 1568) to pro- 
vide for the payment of the outstanding claim of the heirs of 
Richard B. Mason, deceased, late of Virginia, against the United 
States; which was read twice by its title,and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Mr. WOLCOTT introduced a bill (S. 1569) to provide that 
neither of the United States district land offices at Hugo or 
Lamar, in the State of Colorado, shall be abolished or consoli- 
dated, and for other purposes; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. GALLINGER introduced a bill (S. 1570) for the relief of 
Barker, Williams, and others; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. WOLCOTT introduced a bill (S. 1571) for the relief of 
Thomas Williams, an employé of the Senate folding room, for 
injuries received while in the discharge of his duties in the year 
1892; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

Mr. MARTIN introduced a bill (S. 1572) to extend the time for 
building a street railway on the military reservation, Fort Riley, 
Kans.; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

AMENDMENT TO REVENUE BILL. 


Mr. PETTIGREW submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to 
provide revenue for the Government, and ‘for other purposes; 
which was referred to the Committes on Finance, and ordered 
to be printed. 

CONGRESSIONAL RECORD AT SOLDIERS’ HOMES. 

Mr. MARTIN submitted the following resolution, which was 
read: 

Resolved, That the Public Printer be, and he is hereby, directed to mail 
daily three copies of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to the library of the Na- 
tional Military Home, Leavenworth County, Kans., also three copies to the 
State Soldiers’ Home at Fort Dodge, Ford County, Kans. 

Mr. MARTIN. I move that the resolution be referred to the 
Committee on Printing. I hope that the committee will find it 
convenient to favorably report the resolution, or a like resolu- 
tion, at an early dry. 

The motion was agreed to. 


REPEAL OF ELECTION LAWS, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the unfinished business. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2331) to repeal all statutes relating 
to supervisors of elections and special deputy marshals, and for 
other purposes. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The pending question is on the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
CHANDLER], on which the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Haw- 
LEY] is entitled to the floor. 


[Mr. HAWLEY withholds his remarks for revision. See Ap- 
pendix.] i 


Mr. FRYE and Mr. PERKINS addressed the Chair. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maine. 

Mr. FRYE. If the Senator from California desires to go on 
now, I will yield to him with pleasure. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. President, I desire to say only a few 
words in explanation of the vote which I shall cast upon the 
pending measure and to give the reasons which influence me in 
voting against the repeal of the so-called Federal election laws. 
Tam persuaded to do this for the reason that it seems to have 
been regarded on this floor as a partisan measure rather than as 
a great, broad, political one of public policy, and because it 
seems to me that those who have spoken Tn favor of the passage 


of the pending bill have done so from a feeling of prejudice and 
influenced by some motive other than that of the public good. 

I have waited patiently for some reason to be given why the 
Federal election laws should be repealed. Ihave waited tohear 
it said on this floor that the laws have been oppressive, that 
they have deprived some American citizen of the right to freely 
cast his vote and to hayeithonestly counted. Ihave been waiting 
to hear that they are un-American, that they are calculated to 
subvert the rights of the American citizen, but to this time only 
two reasons have been given which have impressed themselves 
largely upon my mind. One of those reasons was given by the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois [Mr. PALMER], that the laws 
had not been enforced, and the other one is that they were passed 
by the Republican party for the purpose of perpetuating itself in 
office. Surely the latter proposition falls without an answer, for 
once, twice, aye, three times since the passage of these laws has 
the Congress of the United States changed its whole political 
complexion. To-day two branches of the Government, the log; 
islative and the executive, are in the hands of the party that 
not have the credit, aye, that did not have the honor of passing 
these laws. 

It seems to me that it is the duty of the legislator to throw 
around the ballot box every protection. What is the ballot box? 
It is the sacred urn of the people's liberties; it is the arbiter of 
all our political differences. We submit all questions to it, and 
every loyal, true American citizen will abide by the decision. 

Itseems to me we should get upon a higher plane in consider- 
ing this question than one of partisanship. Every good citizen 
wants a good Government. He wants wise and humane laws, 
and he wants to have those laws honestly and faithfully executed. 
If the ballot box is polluted, where are the people’s liberties? Is 
not the ballot box the sourceof all ourrights? Is it not a sacred 
spot if there is one on this earth? 

I read with admiration some years ago that way up in the Re- 
public of Switzerland,in one of the hamlets or burghs of the 
grand Alps,when the perans goes to cast his vote he humbly 
invokes the blessing of the Deity to give him counsel, to give him 
wisdom, that he may discharge the great duty of citizenshi 
of that Republic. I read some time since that when the Frenc 
electors go to cast their vote in the Republic of France, they 
remove their hats from their heads and go to the ballot box, 
as they should go, with a reflective responsibility of the great 
duty devolving upon them as French citizens. It seems to me 
that we, as Americans, may learn a lesson from the little Re- 
public of Switzerland and from the Republic of France, to throw 
around our ballot box everything calculated to protect and to 
preserve the liberties of our people. 

What are the election laws? Are they partisan measures? 
No. Were they given to us by a decree of some power we could 
not resist? No; they came by the voluntary act of the people’s 
representatives assembled in Congress twenty-two years ago; 
and since that time, as I have stated, it has not been charged 
successfully on this floor that a single American citizen has been 
deprived of any right by reason of those laws. The supervisors 
appointed to supervise the elections of our Congressmen are 
nonpartisan. ey are selected by a judge of the United States 
court, who is appointed to his position for life, who holds it dur- 
ing good behavior or until the sandsof his glassof life shall have 
run out. The supervisors must be of different political parties, 
and they are selected from the twodifferent parties. Is it not 
eminently proper that we should supervise the election of those 
we are to send here for the purpose of making the laws of this 
great nation? Is it not proper that we should select, by the act 
of a Federal judge, those who, uninfluenced by political motives 
but by reason of their work, by reason of their fidelity to the 
trust confided in them, shall supervise the election of the Repre- 
sentatives who shall come here? 

It is no argument to say that some have been recreant; that 
some have proven false to the trust confided tothem. The ar- 
gument remains and is unanswerable, that by those laws we 
placed around this sacred urn of the people's liberty one more 
safeguard, one more barrier to prevent the pore rights from 
being tampered with. It was said, I think, by Buckle in his 
History of Civilization in England, that there is no instance on 
record when a class possessing unlimited powers has not abused 
those powers. That which is true of classes is true of men. Hu- 
man nature is the same all over the world, and there are some 
bad men in every preelnot, in every town, and in every city in 
every land. But there are more good men than there are bad 
men. 

Mr. President, you and others perhaps do not require a penal 
statute of officers of the law or jails to make you and them ob- 
serve the law. But who can say that those instrumentalities 
are not subservient to good order, to good law, to good society? 
Would you abolish the police force of this or any other city be- 
cause some policeman Fas proven untrue to his trust? 0 
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would abolish the courts of this land because there has been one 
venal judge in ten thousand? No, we will correct the wrong if 
one exists, and then we will right it by trying todoright. But 


if we remove this barrier I believe it takes away another re- 
straining influence that surrounds the ballot box. 

In my own State, which I have the honor to represent in part 
on this floor, we have a system known as the Australian ballot 
noe: It is expensive, but our people believe in it, because it 

rows around the ballot box greater security tothe people. So 
we have adopted it, and our people believe init. There are 
booths into which a man may take his ticket. It gives him an 
opportunity to think for himself and to select those he wishes to 
make his laws and those he wishes to execute those laws. It is 
educating in its effect, and so far as our experience has demon- 
strated it is a wise, humane, and good law. Although it resulted 
in the last election in electing a majority of the pes to which 
I do not belong, yet I bow in submission to the will of the people 
and find consolation in the fact that it resulted in sending to the 
Senate my distinguished colleague on the other side of the 
Chamber. There has not been a whisper from Democrat or Re- 
publican, from Populist or workingman, that that election was 
not fair and square and in the interest of good government. 

Mr. President, I love my adopted State, the State of Califor- 
nia. I bow reverentially to her chain of mountains, running a 
thousand miles from California to Oregon, clad with the snowy- 
topped cliffs of eternal ermine and with peaks reaching high up 
as if they supported the great dome of heaven. I have stood in 
the grand Yosemite Valley under the shadow of that dome, and 
I have stretched out my hands in admiration and said ‘‘ behold 
the wonders of the God of creation.” I have looked over the 
plains of California teeming with milk and honey, producing 
everything known in the vegetable kingdom. I have seen her 
magnificent shores washed 800 miles by the d Pacific Ocean 
singing the sunset song of the nation. Yet, loyal as I am to 
my State, dear as California is to me, in the great central gov- 
ernment in this national capital are centered all the affections 
of the States, all the affections of this grand Union of States. 

Let us then, Mr. President, in our national capacity as repre- 
sentatives be true to the people's interests. Let us in the elec- 
tion of our representatives in Congress throw around thé ballot 
box every protection that will secure to the people an honest 
vote and to have that votə honestly counted. 

But I shall not weary the Senate longer. I believe there has 
been no reason yet given which is logical or which commends 
itself to any impartial mind why the election laws sho»ld be re- 

aled. When the proper time comes, if my friends on the other 
side are merely actuated by a feeling of sentiment, I shall try 
them on the practical results, and offer an amendment so that 
instead of having the law apply to cities of 20,000 inhabitants it 
shall apply to cities of not less than 200,000, Surely, those on 
the other side will vote for that amendment, for there is no sen- 
timent in it. In the great cities of this nation where there isan 
accumulation of those who have not the veneration for American 
citizenship that you and I have, I propose to try to put around 
them this ae power, and if possible prevent them from 
doing proni if wey ave a desire to do it. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I had notexpected to say any- 
thing upon the pending subject, and if I woulddelay the vote a 
moment I would say nothing now. 

The Senator from California [Mr. PERKINS] said he has de- 
sired to hear some reasons from this side of the Chamber why 
the election laws should be repealed. Where has the Sena- 
tor been living during the last two years? Has he been out of 
the country that he has not read the newspapers or the Con- 

ional debates? These laws are to be repealed, if such shall 
their fate, by the kinga command, meaning by the king the 
sovereign people of the United States, who put up their candi- 
dates and gave them their instructions. The candidates went 
before the great jury of the national commonwealth and re- 
ceived its order to repeal these laws; and unless the Senator 
has forgotten the debates of the late Presidential campaign he 
must récall the reasons assigned in it why these laws should be 


repealed. 

Mr. ALLISON. Will the Senator from Virginia kindly read 
the section of the platform of the Democratic party which advo- 
cates the re of the election laws? 

Mr. DA L. I do not carry the platform around with me. 
If the Senator will get it for me I will read it with pleasure. 

Mr. ALLISON. I have failed to find in the Democratic plat- 
form a specific recommendation for the repeal of these laws. 

Mr. DANIEL. The Senator did not fail to hear it discussed 
in the campaign. He did not fail to hear it discussed here. He 
did not fail to hear the result of the election in which it was an 
avowed and open issue, did he? If he did, I should regard his 
as an incurable case, and should not venture to suppose that I 
possessed any remedy that would reach it. 


Mr. President, another reason why the election law should be 
repealed is because it has failed. It is a failure as u measure of 
political aggrandizement, and it is a failure as a stroke of states- 
manship. When the election law was originally passed the Re- 
publican party was in power, and that power was almost com- 
plete and unbroken through all the Southern States. It has 
utterly failed wherever it was employed as an instrument to 
keep that party in power, not that it may not here and there 
have secured some one Representative or another, but as a meas- 
ure to secure results, whether they were the partisan results of 
political ambiton or the broader results of statesmanship that 
were contemplated, this law is afailure and the.country so under- 
stands and interprets it 

In fact, this law was designed, or rather in its nature seemed 
to contemplate temporary purposes. Itwasone of the measures 
that came along as the aftermath of civil war, and it must have 
been assumed by the statesmen of the country who looked be- 
yond the smoke and clouds of battle that a time would come 
when this gon Republic would assume and settle down into its 
natural and normal conditions of confidence between all sections, 
of comity between all sections, of friendship anł fraternity be- 
tween all sections. Unless sucha time could be contemplated, it 
would be acknowledging that the federative system was a fail- 
ure. It is nota failure. The time for comity, the time forcon- 
fidence, the time for friendship, and the time forfraternity has 
come in its fullness: and I am glad that the party of which Iam 
a member is here to proclaim and to announce that fact. 

Mr. HIGGINS. ill the Senator from Virginia yield to me 
for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gray in the chair). Does 
th^ Senator from Virginia yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. DANIEL. With pleasure. 2 

Mr. HIGGINS. I should like to ask the Senator whether, 
when he said he thought the legislation which it is proposed to 
repeal contemplated a temporary rather than a permanent policy, 
he meant to be eee as applying his remark to the acts of 
Congress in enforcement of the Constitution or to the fifteenth 
amendment itself. Did he mean that the fifteenth amendment 
was enacted as a matter of temporary policy or as a matter of 
permanent policy? 

Mr. DANIEL, I said nothing and meant nothing from which 
that might be deduced. That is entirely imagination on the 
part of the-Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. HIGGINS. I beg the Senator's pardon.: He said that this 
matter was an aftermath of the war and of a temporary policy, 

Mr. DANIEL. I did notsay the fifteenth eee 

Mr. HIGGINS. No, but Lask the Senator if he meant the 
fifteenth amendment. 

Mr. DANIEL. I think the fifteenth amendment will get 
along a great deal better without this act than with it, and my 
argument is that the actisafailure. I should like to ask an 
Senator what good has it accomplished? What has it ee 
tor this country? I have never heard any of its achievements 
related. The refrain of all the speeches which have been made 
here was that things had got worse under it. If that be true 
the act has done no good, and that will always be true, in my 
opinion, because it is an act that creates friction and that has 
achieved in the past no beneficial result. , 

Mr. President, there is another reason why this law should be 
repealed. It introduces the judiciary of this country into its 
political affairs. In my judgment the juđiciary should be as 
separate from the political elements of the Government as pos- 
sible. We should do everything to segregate the judge from 
the transient current of political agitation and ambition. This 
law interjects him into it nolens volens. It stimulates and in- 
spires partisanship in the very spot where partisanship is the 
greatest evil. In the next place, this law is very expensive to 
this Government. If good were obtained by the expense the ar- 
gument would be nothing, but the expense is useless. 

In the next place, Mr. President, this law in its present frame- 
work is not such a law as ought to exist, even if there be a 
legitimate legal theory which would call at the present time 
for some such measure, because it interferes and jostles the 
Presidential election. There is a law now upon the statute 
books of the United States of which, if I remember aright, the 
distinguished Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] is the au- 
thor. If he be not the author he was at least the patron, pro- 
moter, and champion of the law. That law provides in general 
terms—I speak of it by memory and not with its words before 
me—that the certificate of the authorities of a State as to who 
are its electors shall be conclusive, unexaminable into by any 
Federai authority and shall be accepted and abided by as such. 

That law was designed to settle and to prevent the recurrence 
of those questions which arose in 1876, and out of which was 
evolved the Electoral Commission. Under the laws of this coun- 
try to-day, interpreting its Constitution according to the con- 
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up and casting out of contro- 
versy a long issue, this isthe condition: The people of the United 
States elect their President, who is the Commander-in-Chief 
of their Army and Navy, and its civil magistrate as well, who ap- 
points judges of the Supreme Court and who, for his brief term 
of office, sses the very highest attributes and the most ex- 
tensive attribute of executive authority, without any interference 
by Congress whatsoever in his election and without any real or 
assumed power of Congress to look into that fact. 

Is this ublic in danger, Mr. President, because there is no 
central power which can be jealous of the action of the States? 
Not at all. On the contrary that wise and conservative meas- 
ure which was promoted by the Senator from Massachusetts has 
inspired confidence, has given a sense of assurance; and now 
when Presidential elections are contemplated they are contem- 

ted with the abiding faith in the mind of every citizen that 

he machinery of their settlement has been devised by Congress 
and the States in their just interpretation of the Constitution 
and that the act of the States is conclusive. Now, then, if it be 
not dangerous to confide this great power in our Constitution 
and to leave it there, undisputed, which controls the election of 
the Chief Magistrate and Commander-in-Chief of the whole 
country, how can it be rous to leave the like powers to be 
exercised by the le of the States as to their local repre- 
sentatives although these local representatives when they ap- 
pear here shall constitute the Legislature of the Germes 

Now,a just objection to the framework of this law is that it 
so provides for the superintendence of Congressional elections 
which occur at the same time as the Presidential election, that 
whatever may be the intent and design, the necessary result is 
that while there is a statute of Congress and a mount con- 
sideration in the Constitution which inhibits Congress from in- 
terference with Presidential elections, that to control the de- 

it of the ballot or superintend it when it is necessarily given 

the Presidential election is tointerjectan interference against 
the policy of the law and of the Constitution and to promote a 
recurrence to the very evils which the wise measure promoted 
by the Senator from Massachusetts was intended to rectify. 

Mr. President, a further objection to this law, in my opinion, 
is that it promotesacentralizing tendency. There isa tendency 
in nature of all bodies to fly from their orbit, and there is also 
the contrary tendency. These are called the centrifugal and 
centripetal forces. If there was a time when it was desirable 
in this country to ee. against the too great operation of 
centrifugal force, if questions of nullification and secession 
have interjected themselves in our national history, Jet us all 
realize that those questions are nowended and settled and sealed 
up and belong to the jurisprudence and political history of a past 
era. By the course of events, by the operation of the mighty 
forces of peace and war, the centrifugal forces have been dealt 
with. We are al! interested in preserving the freedom of this 
Hagin, and the counter tendency in this law is to consolidate 
and intensify the centripetal forces by which power would be 
centralized too greatly at the head center and less diffused 
through all of the commonwealth. 

It is the remark of the learned Dr. Draper in an essay which 
has been widely published on“ The Civil Policy of America,” that 
this Republic has more vexed questions to deal with than any 
other nation which has arisen since the fall of the Roman Em- 
pire, and that these questions arise out of the heterogeneous 
elements of its population and interests. The interests of one 
section of this country are not those of another as yet. The 
West has its distinctive interests, the South has its distinctive 
interests, the Middle States have their distinctive interests, and 
` the Northeastern States have their distinctive interests. To 
mold a framework of law in Congress which will give just and 
wise consideration to all these interests, which will them 
from one another when they have a disposition to jostle against 
each other, to reconcile public opinion, to compromise these an- 
tagonisms which nature herself is fomenting, is the greatest 
problem of statesmanship which was ever presented to the hu- 
man mind in a republican form of government; and it can not 
be solved unless we rise to the height of the greatest argument 
of public patriotism of any people. We can not be freemen un- 
less we first become patriots, : 

Now, Mr, President, this law has a tendency to sectional fric 
tion, to sectional irritation, and to sectional antagonisms. It 
was the outgrowth of an old sectional antagonism, and as that 
antagonism ceases, as patriots everywhereattempt to ameliorate 
it, this relic of that antagonism should be laid aside and we 
should welcome a new era of peace and harmony, compromise 
and comity, and of fraternal consideration. 

Mr. President, it is an old fable (but human nature is the 
same to-day as it was in the days of Æsop), that of the traveler 
who when the storm blew gathered up his coat closer around 
him and when the sun shone threw it off. Force has spent it- 
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self in this country and has gone to its extreme degree. It has 
attained its objects so far as they were objects within the range 
of broad-minded, catholic, and national patriotism. Let this 
remnant of the storm go with the storm, and let us all welcome 
the day of the sun, anata its soft beams these issues, if any re- 
main, which the storm could not solve, will find their natural 
and their just solution. 

Mr. President, I have long hoped for and looked toward the 
day and hoped that I might see it dawn when the statute books 
of this nation would contain no memorials of antagonism and 
strife between the people of any section of our common country. 
Honoring its flag, defending and maintaining its Constitution, 
loving its people in all of their homes and in every section, I 
wish nothing to be suggested which in mind or in any way may 
continually intrude to revive past and obsolete issues and inter- 
fere with the harmony and the homogeneity of the American 


le. 

aes FRYE. Mr. President, if the millennial day had arrived 
there would be no need of Federal election laws nor of State 
election laws; men would be alaw unto themselves. I regretto 
say that I received a paper a day or two ago from Virginia, the 
State represented by the distinguished Senator who has just 
taken his seat, which indicates to me that there is no millennium 
in Virginia, and that there are no proper election laws in that 
State for the protection of the ballot. I allude to an article from 
the Times, published at Richmond, which I believe is a Demo- 
cratic paper. The headlines are: 


SPECIMEN OF FRAUD—HOW IT WAS DONE IN SIGHT OF THE CAPITOL—QUEER 
ELECTION METHODS—THE POLL AND REGISTRATION BOOKS CAREFULLY 
COMPARED, WITH THE MOST STARTLING RESULTS—MANY CITIZENS SEEM 
TO VOTE IN ALPHABETICAL ORDER—THE BALLOT BOX SURELY STUFFED, 
AND DEAD MEN EXERCISE THE RIGHT OF SUFFRAGE—THE WORK AT 
SMITHER’S PRECINCT. 

Then it goes along with a whole side of particularization of 
frauds. y 

Mr. DANIEL. It is a Democratic paper the Senator is read- 

from. 
r. FRYE. A Democratic paper; the Times, published at 

Richmond, Va. 

Mr. DANIEL. I myself know it is, but I merely wanted the 
Senator to understand it. 

Mr. FRYE. I said it was a Democratic paper. In the edito- 
rial it goes on to say: 

The exposure we make this morning of what took place at Smither's Store 
precinct, in Henrico County, at the election on November 7, 1893, should 
make every citizen of Virginia pause and ask himself earnestly and seriously 
it he has any voice in his government at all as matters now stand. Three 
hundred aud fifty votes were all that were cast at nee ea yet theelec- 
tion officer recorded 611, and that by the most open barefaced methods 
of stuffing the ballot box. So bold had successful fraud made them that 
they neglected the most ordinary precautions for covering up their tracks. 
The copying of blocks of five" from the registration book is perhaps the 
most open and barefaced fraud that ever was attempted before under simi- 
lar circumstances. By this method, a —— which had never before given 
more than 177 Democratic votes in an honest election, was made to give 498 
Democratic votes. It could just as easily have been made to give 1,000if 
they had been needed. 

is thing could not have happened without the connivance of all the elec- 
tion officers at that precinct. It is, therefore, to be considered as part of and 
belonging to our election system. A system which makes those who have 
exclusive control of the elections a board of partisans, all of one party, to 
hold their meetings in secret, keep no records and be accountable to no one, 
must of course work its way by degrees to elections like that held at Smith- 


er S. 

The Times has uncovered what was done at this precinct by its own un- 
aided efforts. It was of course at a great disadvantage from having to pick 
up its information here and there and wherever it could find an item. It 
had no power to compel the attendance of witnesses to give evidence. If it 
had this power it has not the vay ont doubt that it could show that a state 
of affairs similar to that at Smither's exists in almost every, if not every, 
negro county. 

e Dispatch has repeatedly taunted the Times with the question,“ Day 
do you not go with your allegations of fraud before the grand juries?" e 
have now proved fraud. What does the Dispatch think will done. We 
can tell it. Nothing. It is very doubtful whether the grand jury indicts 
one. But if it does there will benoconviction. Men cannot be expected 
to be better than their laws. The Anderson-McCormick law was understood 
by the people to be intended to be a shelter for cheating in elections. It has 
demoralized a great part of the moral sense of the people and they look on 
at the frauds that are perpetrated in elections with a shrug of the shoulder 
andinward thanks that their election troubles are ended. 

But are they ended? Is it any relief to oar negro rule to fall under the 
absolute and autocratic rule of a ring of election thieves and ballot-box stuf- 
fers? What is the use of any citizen voting again? His vote is not counted 
unless it suits the election officers to count it. What part then has the citi- 
zen in his government? None, absolutely none. He had just as well stay at 
home as to go to the polls. The result is the same in either case. 

The Legislature has got to confront this case. It can not now be passed 
by. It must now either meet the situation in a manful way or it must e t 
the people of V: to understand thatit intends that the laws 
considered as e to wink and connive at fraud in elections. 


Mr. CHANDLER. What is the date? 
Mr. FRYE. The date is February 4 of the present month. 
Mr. DANIEL. Let meask the Senator if the Federal election 


re bill has anything to do with that? 
r. FRYE. Yes; it has. 


Mr. DANIEL. What has that to do with it? 
Mr. FRYE. The claim has been made that the Federal elec- 
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tion laws ought to be repealed because the States can be trusted, 
the whole of them, to enact and enforce laws to protect the citi- 
zens in their rights. 

Mr. DANIEL. Has there never been any fraud in Maine? 

Mr. FRYE. I know of none in Maine; I never heard of any in 
the State of Maine of any account. 

Mr. DANIEL. Not of any fraud at all? 

Mr. FRYE. Not of any fraud at all in connection with an 
election. There was an attempt to steal a Legislature by a Demo- 
cratic governor; that was not fraud at the ballot box. The 
Senator was speaking of frauds at the ballot box. 

Mr. DANIEL. I merely wanted to know if it was ever 
charged that there were any frauds in Maine? 

Mr. FRYE. I have seldom heard of such a thing being 
charged. I have never heard of anything which was suffleiently 
7 in the State of Maine to entitle it to any investiga- 

on. 

Mr. DANIEL. You did not have any investigation of the 
charge there? 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. President, I did not take the floor in order 
to make any attack upon the State of Virginia. I took it for en- 
tirely another purpose. I have known Mr. John I. Davenport for 
a good many years, intimately a part of the time, and I have for 
hima profound respect. Hiscourage is admirable: he is utterly 
fearless; and he has shown a fidelity in office such as has seldom 
been seen in any man. He has been true; he has been honest. 

Now, the election law is to be repealed to-day at 4 o'clock. I 
understand that. Mr. Davenport is to disappear from office, and 
will undoubtedly disappear at the same time from Democratic 
abuse, because no longer will he stand in the way of their con- 
ducting political affairs to suit themselves in the city of New 
York. Therefore I believe it is a proper time to put on record 
John I. Davenport and his conduct, and rescue him from the 
calumnies and charges which have been made upon the floors of 
ths two Houses of Congress within the last sixteen or eighteen 
years without justification, and to which hecould make noreply. 

Mr. President, in a contest, when a contestant is driven to the 
wall he very frequently resorts to abuse of somebody, to search- 
ing after a scapegoat, to hunting for a victim, so that attention 
may be drawn from his own condition. That was notably illus- 
trated recently in the Hawaiian matter. When the President 
of the United States undertook to restore to a vacated throne 
the dusky Queen, it was not long before he heard the verdict of 
an cide fe people; and when he heard it, did he retrace his 
steps? By no manner of means. He sought a scapegoat. He 
hunted a victim, and poor Stevens, the former minister, was the 
victim; and the Secretary of State joined in the hue and cry; 
and the Administration Senators and the Administration mem- 
bers of the other House, in every h made, have not defended 
the President, but have attacked the American minister, Mr. 
Stevens, forgetting, color-blind to the fact that when they at- 
tack Stevens for interference they could have attacked with in- 
finitely greater propriety the President for his interference, 
which continued month after month. 

So Lhave heard a great many discussions of the Federal elec- 
tion laws since I have been in Congress, twenty-four years. J 
have never heard one yet where the result was not a desperate 
attack upon John I. Davenport. Even the Senator from Indi- 
ana [Mr. TURPIE], the other day, could not refrain and went out 
of his way to make an attack on him. The Senator presented to 
the Senate alist of men who had been 1 to office, as he 
asserted, by the courts and Mr. John I. Davenport, when as a 
matter of fact Mr. John I. Davenport did not hold office at that 
time and could not appoint anybody and had nothing on earth to 
do with it. He read a list of fifty-five names of criminals who 
had been appointed supervisors or deputy marshals. 

I wish to say to the Senator from Indiana that I have heard 
that list read about fifty times. I venture to say you can take 
the RECORD and find fifty times in the Congressional debates 
that same list. Notwithstanding the list has been exploded, 
notwithstanding men’s names have been withdrawn at their own 
request and on proof offered, ee Sen of them even 
brought an action of libel against the New York World which 
was settled by the payment of a pretty large sum of money, the 
names all appear just the same as when it was first started in 
1870, in the United States Senate, I believe. 

I have a letter here which 18 and completely explodes this 
whole list. It is from Mr. John I. Davenport, and I propose to 
end this delectable piece of ingeniously constructed falsity by 
the reading of this letter. The Secretary will please read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., February 6, 1894. 


My Dran SENATOR: In November, 1870, the New York World published a 
list of names q persons claimed by it to have been appointed that year su- 
rs of elections or special deputy marshals in the city of New York. 

‘nat list was su uently first made use of in the Senate of the United 
States by Senator Vickers of Maryland on the 24th of February, 1871 (Con- 
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ional Globe, Forty-third Congress, third session, Part II. 0 1 
a speech delivered by him in the Senate, the present 8 
laws teing then before the Senate for consideration and action thereon. 
Although various denials of the accuracy of the statements made in such 
list were from time to time published by individuals named therein or their 
friends, no attention whatever has been paid to such denials, but the list as 
a whole, or such selected portion thereof as pleased the taste, or suited the 
fancy, of gentlemen holding the high and responsible office of Senators or 
Members of Congress has since been repeatedly adopted by them in both 
Houses of Congress and printed and reprinted times without number. 
The last honorable Senator who has embodied selected portions of the 
World list in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is Senator TURPIE of Indiana, 
who made ita t ot his remarks when addressing the Senate on January 
30 of this year in favor of the repeal of the national election laws. 
Senator Vickers in 1871 declared that the men named in the World list 


ons in New York, appointed these men. Senator TURPIE within ten days, 
before referred to, so declared the fact to be. 

I have never been in the habit of denying any that either the ignor- 
ance, viciousness, or malice of the enemies of the national election law have 
charged me with in the columns of the daily ss. I a at this time, 
however, as those laws are about to be re ed, to state the facts with ref- 
erence to the World list, to the end that the same may, through your cour- 
tesy, be em in the records of 

The list as originally published in the World contained fifty-five names. 
The annexed slip, cut from the Congressional Globe, contains the 
list as it appe when inserted by Senator Vickers in 1871. I have num- 
bered each name on the margin of the slip. While there are fifty-five names, 
there are but fifty-three persons Sgn ee out of about 1,500 supervisors 
and marshals appointed, numbers 7, 45, and 55 being the same man, his alias 
being used in numbers 7 and 45. The World statement, and every copy of it 
ever published, has upon its face shown this to be the fact; but no honora- 
ble gentleman who has made use of such list has ever been considerate 
enough to relieve either Judge Woodruff or myself from the charges they 
aae so glibly asserted by eyen dropping out the two extra men created from 

one. x 

1 shall, however, treat the list as containing the names of but 53 persons, 
which is all it purports to have. Of the55names given (53 men) in the World 
list, 60f them, to wit: Numbers 1, 2, 3, 4. 5, 6 are not designated as ha 
been either supervisors or special deputy marshals, and as matter of fact o 
the 55 names, no persons be: the names of 12 of those contained therein 
were ever appointed to either office. To that extent, therefore, both Judge 
Woodruff and Mr. Davenport would seem to be relieved as to 14 names re 
resenting 12 of the 53 persons. As to numbers 12, 13, 17, 20, 21, 22, 35, 53, and 54, 
it is asserted that they were special deputy marshals. This relleves Judge 
Woodruff and Mr. Davenport of all responsibility as to 9 other persons, as 
DA tor cant os Mr. Daven: ge in an or — a time 

ce, the r wer, or authority to appoint specia. pu 
marshals, and never aa make any such appoiniment, of 

It will be observed that of the 55 names given (53 persons) but 10 of them 
are even claimed to have been convicted of any offense t the Jaws of 
the State of New York or of the United States. These are numbers 17, 20, 
38, 44, 46, 48, 53. 55. Of these 8 but 4 are claimed to have been supervisors ot 
elections. They are numbers 38, 44, 46, and 48. The other 4 (numbers 17, 20, 
53. and 55) are claimed to have been special deputy marshals, 

While I had nothing whatever to do with the special deputy marshals, I 
will refer to one of the persons claimed to have been appointed to such office 
for the sole reason that it fairly illustrates the false and fraudulent charac- 
ter of the whole list. Number 17 upon the list is said to have been Mart Al- 
len, and he is asserted to have been appointed a special deputy marshal. 
Mart Allen was never 8 to such office, and as matter of fact was at 
the time in Montevideo, South America. 

As a further illustration, let us look at the one man given three times in 
the list. As No. 7 he is stated to have been appointed a supervisor from the 
Fifteenth ward as John, alias.Buckey, McCabe, and is said to be known to 
the police. As No. 45, the same claim is made as to his appointment as a su- 

rvisor in the same place and under the same name; but by that time he 
been Rais with shooting a man with intent to Kill about a year 
ago. As No. 7, however, his right name is stated to be Andrew Andrews, 
and when McUabe appears for the third time upon the list as No. 55, he ap- 
pears as Andrew Andrews for the first time, and his criminal record has 
progressed so rapidly as to call for the statement that he has been sen- 
tenced two or three es to State prison.” As further showing his versatil- 
ity, the office he held is chan from supervisor to special deputy marshal. 

Of the four persons claimed to have been appointed supervisors of elec- 
tion and to have served time in the State prison, No. 38, John Lane, is said 
to have been indicted for receiving stolen goods, and to have been confined 
atS Sing. The criminal records of the district attorney's office in New 
York City from 1860 to 1875 were examined for and attested to me in 1875, as 
to each name upon the World's list, and I have the same before me as I 
write. It shows that John Lane was arrested for grand larceny. The World 
list says he “was indicted for recei stolen ” The record shows 
that the case was by the gran 4 . on November 8, 1869. 

The second of such four persons is No. 44, Samuel Rich, who is claimed to 
have been 8 a supervisor, and to have served a term of two years 
at Sing S or felonious assault. There is no criminal record whatever 
in the district 1 of the county of New York against any Sam- 
uel Rich from 1860 to ! 

The third of such four persons is No. 46, William P. Burke, who is alle; 
to have been appointed a supervisor and to have served a term in the Mas- 
sachusetts State prison for burglary and also two years in the New York 
State prison. I made diligent wanes at the time of the World publication, 
and learned from people who had known Burke for years that re Was no 
truth in the charges t him, either as to ‘husetts or New Vork. 
The criminal records of the district attorney’s office in New York County 
show no complaint t any William P. ‘ke from 1860 to 1871, and no 
conviction of any such person. 

The fourth of such four persons is No. 48, given as William Irving, who 
n 3 su F eiam in 

or 8 ere was a William Irving who was a supervisor. 
He was a 8883 He is still living. He was never in prison and has 
for years been and is now the detective of the Murray Hill Hotel in the city 
of New York. A few years since, I think in 1888, the World printed an article 
referring to this charge. 
the World for libel, 8 
9 In its list. The William Irving who had been a convict was an- 
other en 

As further illustrating the false and fraudulent character of the World 
list I cite No. 14, Richard O'Connor, who is said to have been appointed a 
su r and to have been for years a receiver of smuggled from 
Havana steamers. Richard O'Connor was a supervisor, a Democratic su- 
pervisor, and was a good supervisor. I never knew against him. I 


neither Ju 


different man. 
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know that when Benjamin K. Phelps was elected district attorney of the 
county of New York in the reform movement conducted in 1871 and 1872 by 
the committee of seventy, Richard O’Connor was appointed a detective of 
that office; that he remained there for years enjoying the fullest confidence 
of Mr. Phelps and the entire office; that he was appointed upon the police 
force of the city of New York; that for years he was a detective sergeant 
upon the staff of then 5 now Superintendent as and was rated 
by that officer as one of his best men; that afew years since he was promoted 
to be a captain of police, which position he holds to-day. 

Still another object lesson as to thisremarkablelist. Number 47, James Me- 
Ca be, is said to have been appointed a supervisor and to be now (November, 
1870) confined in the Tombs under indictment for highway robbery.“ The 
facts are that James McCabe was on June 14, 1855, indicted in the city of New 
York for “an attempt at robbery; that he gave bail, and nothing was after- 
wards heard of the case. He was not tried, and no other onago wasever 
made sgatoss him. He was a Democrat, and was appointed a Democratic 
supervisor, being recommended by the Democratic organization of that 
ward. Judge Woodruff had never heard of him; I had never known any- 
thing of him. After he had been sworn in as supervisor and had begun to 
act, on October 21, 1870, this old indictment was brought forth from its more 
than five years of repose; his bail was forfeited, although they knew where 
he was, and he was arrested and confined inthe Tombs. After the election 
was over he was discharged without a trial, and he was iar hr mira given 
a place under one of the departments of the city government, being recom- 
mended by Congressman Edwin R. Meade, of New York City. 

But why continue? I could go on with the few remaining names with 

tically the same result, but surely I have sufficiently exposed the worth- 

ss character of the World list and wholly discredi its statements. A 
very largo portion of the men named in that list were Democrats, were rec- 
ommended as such by a Democratic organization, and were appointed as 
such. The Tweed Ring. which then controlled, with barely an exception, 
every office, judicial or otherwise, in the city of New York, fought the law 
and sought to discredit it. The World helped them by its publication of this 
list. That was all there was to it. It has served its purpose and Iam con- 
-fident I have buried it past resurrection. It will not even revive to witness 
the passage of another and much more eficient national election law which 
wiil surely come. 

There is another matter as to which I desire to say a word. I was notin 
1870 a chief supervisor of elections, nor were the national election laws in 
existence. The circuit judges in each circuit were authorized by the sec- 
tion of an act to appoint supervisors of elections. The Hon. Lewis 
B. Woodruff was the circuit judge in the second judicial circuit. He wasa 
man of the highest character, of excellent social standing, rare legal attain- 
ments, and the strictest ps ood When he found this work thrust upon 
him, and he knew mpg Se tuntil it became a law, he endeavored to dis- 
charge the onerous duty imposed impartially. Two supervisors of election 
were appointed in each election district, one of whom was a Republican and 
the other of whom was a Democrat. For each man he required of the po- 
litical organization their recommendation. At his request I aided him asa 
circuit court commissioner in the work of swearing in the men and prepar- 

their commissions for his signature. 

oman whoever knew Judge Woodruff, I care not whether he be a Re- 
publican or a Democrat, will ever assert the belief that Judge Woodruff 
would kno’ ly appoint a man to any office whose character or reputation 
was sullied. e Was an honest and on honorable man and has been dead 
many years. What Ihave here written is due him and his memory, which 
is very dear, not alone to myself but to all who knew him. 

One other matter only. The United States marshal was in 1870 Gen. 
George H. Sharpe, who was during the war of the rebellion an officer upon 
the staff of Gen. Grant. He was an honest, earnest, capable marshal, as he 
Was and is a high-toned, conscientious geutleman. If any improper person 
Was appointed a 1 . deputy marshal by Gen. Sharpe he not know it. 
He is now one of the board of general 8 on duty in New York. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, yours, 
JOHN L DAVENPORT, 
Chief Supervisor of Elections, Southern District of New York. 


The Hon. WILLIAM P. FRYE, 
United States Senate. 


THE WORLD LIST AS INTRODUCED IN THE SPEECH OF SENATOR VICKERS, 
OF MARYLAND, IN 171. 


Look at the elections held in New York City in November last under Fed- 
eral supervision and bayonet influence. Who were the deputies and special 
deputies appointed to a the election in that city. to arrest and 
regulate? I hold in 8 and alist of considerable length of the ce- 
lebrities, as published in the New York World of November last. Some are 
robbers, convicted felons, penitentiary convicts, and others who had been 
Bug ofcrimes. They were appointed by Judge Woodruff, a judge ofa 
nited States Court. I read a few names: 

1. “ Theodore, alias Mike Anthony, alias Snuffey, of 24 Cherry street, a la- 
borer, 35 years of age, married, and can not read or write. Anthony 
was arrested by Detective James Finn, of the fourth 1 8 on Julx 24. 
1870, for larceny from the person, and was held in #2,000 bail for trial by Jus- 
res H — e was indicted by the grand jury on the charge on the of 

ugust las - 
12 Joseph Frazier, of 279 Water street, is a thief, and confederate of 

eves. 

8. “James Miller is the keeper of aden of prostitution in the basement of 
339 Water street. 

4. “James Tinnigan keeps asimilar den in the basement of 337 Water 


street. 

5. James Sullivan, alias Slocum, keeps a house of prostitution at 330 Wa- 
ter street. which is a resort for desperate thieves. 

6. “Frank Winkle — a house of 1 at 337} Water street. The 
police are frequently called in to quell fights in Winkle's place, and it bears 
a hard reputation. 

7. “ The Radical authorities have appointed one John, alias Buckey, Me- 
Cabe a supervisor of the eighth district, Fifteenth ward. He is now under 
indictment for shooting a man with intent tokill. This ious ‘ supervi- 
sor’ o. ted here, and was first known to the police for his dexterity in 

ts, Se? aap is in the ‘rogue’s gallery’ at police head- 
city, No. 25. He was known as Pat. Maddon, alias ‘Old 
W, alias Honsey Nichols, alias Dennis Mecabe. His real name is Andrew 
His e resides in North Pearl street, and the pir passin of 
— 5 f e Fifteenth ward, New York, is down in the directory as a 
no y- 
. 8. * William Lewis is a supervisor in the Nineteenth ward. He was ar- 
rested November 22, 1864, for stealing from Mr. Frederick Lani cor- 
ner of Third avenue and Seyenty-second strest, the following property: one 
gold watch and chain, one locket, earrings, bracelet, and breastpin, all val- 
ued at $195, The stolen property was found in his possession, 8 
oner was committed for trial by Justice Connolly. He was re- 
leased to go and enlist in the Army. 

Joseph Hurtnett, supervisor Eighteenth ward. Arrested June 3, 1869, as 


accessory tothe murder of Richard Gerdes, a grocer, corner First avenue 
and Twenty-fourth street. 

10. *“ Heni y Rail, supervisor Eighth ward. One of the principals in the 
Chatham street saloon murder; went off West to escape punishment, and 
has only been back a few weeks. 

11. James Moran, supervisor third district, Eighth ward. Arrested on 
5 for felonious assault. 

12. William (alias Pomp) Harton (colored), marshal Twenty-second _ 
ward. Arrested a few days since for vagrancy. 

13. “Theodore Allen, marshal Eighth ward. Nowin prison for perjury, 
and keeps a house the resort of panel thieves and pickpockets, on Mercer 


street. d + 

14. “Richard O'Connor, supervisor seventh district, First ward. Has been 
for years receiver of smuggled c from Havana steamer. ` 

15, L. H. Cargill, supervisor ninth district, Ninth ward. ‘Tried in United 
States court for robbing the mail. 

16. John Van Buren, supervisor twelfth district, Eighth ward. Was at 
one time in sheriff's office, and Legit for TADE a load of seized 
goods from the establishment of Richard Walters, in East Broadway. 

17. Mart Allen, marshal Eighth ward. Served a term of five years in the 
Connecticut State prison. Sentenced to Sing Sing for tive years by Judge 
Bedford. His case was appealed, and while waiting for decision he man- 
aged to get outon bail. His case was decided against himand he has fled 
to abe unknown to ply his vocation and help the Radicals elsewhere. 

18. John McChesney, supervisor fourth district, Ninth ward. Associ- 
ates with thieves; bears a bad character generally. 

19. “ William Cassidy, supervisor twelfth district, Ninth ward. Is a street 
bummer, without any visible means of support. 


20. Thomas McIntire, marshal Eighth ward. Has been frequently arrested 


for beating his aged mother. Sent several times to Blackwells Island. 

21. “ Timothy ch, marshal sixth district, First ward. A Washington 
Market lounger. 

22 Peter Mose, marshal Sixth ward. Habitual drunkard. 


23. “John Connor, su r first district, First ward. Keeps a dis- 
oderly gin mill, resort of the lowest character. 

24. ee Jordan, ne sixth district, First ward. Lives in New 
ags was turned out of the post-office by Postmaster Jones for bad con- 

ue 

25. Bernard Dugan, supervisor eighth district, First ward. Habitual 
drunkard. His wife left him on account of his drunkenness, and procured a 
divorce on that ground. 

26. John Tobin, su sorninth district, First ward. Arrested about six 
months ago for larceny. 

27. Patrick Murphy, supervisor fourth district, Sixth ward. Two years 
ago distributed fraudulent naturalization papers, and would furnish them 
to anybody that would promise to vote for Grant. 

28. “Edward Slevin, jr., supervisor second district, Fourth ward. Has an 
indictment n against him in court of general sessions for cutting 
a boy named enny. 

20. Michael Foley, supervisor fourth district, Fourth ward. Well-known 
repeater, voting for anybody that will pay. 

. “James F. Day, supervisor seventh district, Fourth ward. Shot ata 
man in a fight between the Walsh association and a gang from Water street. 

31. John Connors, alias Jockey,’ supervisior third district Fourth ward. 
A well known desperate character. : 
> 5 1 Hogan, supervisor ninth district, First ward. A bounty bird 

uring the war. 

33. Richard Enright, supervisor in First ward, eighth district. Arrested 
for robbery in 1863. 

34. “John Grimes, supervisor twelfth district, Fifth ward. Arrested in 


ce he 1863, for raed a gold watch. 
. “Michael Costello, marshal Sixth ward, Bounty-jumper during the 


war. 
36. Harry Rice, supervisor thirteenth district, Sixth ward. Was con- 
nected with the Chatham street concertsaloon murder, and fled to Nebraska 
to escape punishment. 
37. “Thomas Lane, supervisorseventeenth district, Sixth ward. Formerly 
keeper of a notorious den at Five Points, headquarters of thieves and rob- 


bers, 
38. John Lane, supervisor twenty-second district, same ward. Was in- 
dicted for receiving stolen goods. served a term in Sing Sing. 

39. Edward Foley, supervisor sixth district, Ninth ward. Arrested last 
year for stealing a watch. 

40. Humphrey Ayers, supervisor elghteenth district, Ninth ward. Ar- 
rested six years ago for robbing the United States mail. 

41. John Dowling, supervisor nineteenth district, Ninth ward. Arrested 
A t 20,1869, for till-tapping. 

42. “James Fitzsimmons, supervisor twentieth district, Ninth ward. Ar- 
rested August 1, 1868, for robbery. 

43. “John Martin, supervisor fifth district, Twelfth ward. Arrested a few 
years ago under an indictment for arson. 

44. Samuel Rich, supervisor fourth district, Thirteenth ward. Served a 
term of two years at Sing Sing for felonious assault. 

45. “John, alias ‘Buckey’ McCabe, supervisor ‘hth district, Fifteenth 
ward. Charged with shooting a man with intent to kill about a year ago. 

46. William P. Burke, supervisor twentieth district, Eighth ward. Served 
his term in the State prison of Massachusetts for burglary; also two years 
in the New York State prison. 

47. James McCabe, supervisor fourth district, Eighth ward. Now con- 
fined in the Tombs under indictment for highwa: oog 

48. “William Irving, supervisor fourteenth district, Eighth ward. Has 
served a term in Sing Sing prison for burglary committed in the Eighth 
ward, and has never been pardoned. 

40. Patrick Henry Kily, alias Fred. Williams, supervisor twenty-second 
district, Eighth ward. Keeper of a house of ill-fame; resort of the lowest 
and vilest characters. 

50. Patrick Hefferman, supervisor of the tenth district, Sixth ward. Ar- 
rested some time since for attempted murder. 

51. Frederick Sterringer, supervisor Eighth ward. Has been arrested 
several times for keeping disorderly house. 

52. a F. Baderhop, supervisor Tenth ward. Arrested for murder a few 
years since. 

53. Ed. Weaver, marshal in Eighth ward. Has been but a short time out 
of ge tee where he has been serving out his sentence. 

54. Walter Prince, colored, marshal Eighth ward. Now in prison await- 
ing trial for highway robbery. 

“Andrew Andre alias Hans Nicols, marshal. Panel-thief: been 
sentenced two or three times to State prison, and has just returned from 
Blackwell's Island.“ : 


Mr. FRYE. Mr. President, what becomes of the indignant 
outburst of the Senator from Indiana? He said after the list 
had been presented: 

Mr. TURPIE, I wish to call attention to the character of the men who are 
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appointed to administer the Federal election laws. They are thieves; they 
are stabbers; they are robbers, wife abusers, mother beaters. There is not 
one of the appointees, and that embraces a list of the most populous dis- 


tricis which were under Federal m, who was a man of even fair 
character. I will not mention honor, because that is a higher characteristic 
than honesty. There is not a man of honest character or repute who 
Was appointed by the chief supervisor of elections in New York City to con- 
duct tions under what are called the Federal election laws. 

Those last four lines are tremendously sweeping. Here are 
only 55 out of 1,500 who were appointed, selected by the World 
as criminals, and yet the Senator in his profuseness declares 
there is not a man of honest character and of good repute who 
was appointed by the chief supervisor of elections in New York 
City to conduct elections under whatare called the Federal elec- 
tion laws. The supervisor did not appoint any of them on that 
list. 

It is out of the line of what I am talking about, but when I was 
looking over the Senator's speech I came across another reference 
of his, which seems to me very curious, on page 1862: 


Mr. TurPie. Mr. President. I wish to say a word. I am personally ac 
quainted with such a intmeats in Indiana. I have seen them arrayed in 
a troop to take the oath on the morning of election. There were perhaps 
seven people with one eye apiece. 

Think of that! In a body of men called upon to perform Fed- 
eral official duties, there were seven with one eye apiece.” 


Some of them lacked anarm. Most of them lacked two or three fingers 
on their right hands, ape arent of hard lives, men without character, or 
credit, or fixed homes, or honest repute. - 

Is not that a description of old soldiers, selected by the mar- 
shal to perform the duties of deputy marshals? I ask the Sen- 
ator from Indiana, were those not veterans who had been se- 
lected as a reward for gallant service? How could there have 
been such a gathering in Indiana of a few men selected to be 
marshals, seven of them each without one eye, some without 
arms, and some o them with only a few fingers or one hand. un- 
less they had been in the army? I can not conceive of anything 
else. It struck me as being very curious. 

Now, I call attention to another matter, showing the absolute 
injustice of these charges against Mr. Davenport. There was a 
committee of the House of Representatives raised to investigate 
New York elections, and I suppose therefore Mr. Davenport, be- 
cause the aim was always at him. There have been six of them, 
I think, in all, and Mr. Davenport, whenever he has appeared 
before a committee, has routed it horse, foot, and dragoon. I 
remember when I was on one of the committees, which sat 
four weeks in New York taking testimony, and Mr. Davenport 
gave his, we came back to Washington, and the chairman of the 
committee made a report, with the request that it be printed 
and recommitted to the Judiciary Committee, but it never came 
out from itafterwards. That is a fair specimen of those investi- 

tions whenever they have had Mr. Davenport before them. 
fh . Fitch’s committee did not examine Mr. Davenport. Here 
is what Mr. Fitch said in a speech: 


It was in the city of New York that the scheme of these laws had its o 5 
In that city their enforcement and operation was most conspicuous, it 
ison account mainly of the public indignation over the results of these 
laws in that city that they are about to be repealed. In presenting to the 
House the request of the most important city of the Union for the repeal of 
these laws, I propose to relate briefly what we know in that city of their 
origin, their operation, and their results. x 

These laws had their inception in the fertile brain of a political adven- 
‘venturer, Who twenty-three or twenty-four years ago sought to find a foot- 
hold and a ition for himself in New York politics. He was entirely des- 
titute of all the resources which are ordinarily necessary for success rpo 
litical life. He had nothing of the eloquence in public discussion which 
sometimes compels public attention and admiration. He had nothing of the 


personal qualities which sometimes tix friendship and attract a following 


and influence. He was utterly destitute of the high character and con- 
science which sometimes command public re: t and confidence. 

He had, however, been educated in a school in which he had learned that 
political success may sometimes be achieved without eloquence or personal 
attractiveness, or character, or conscience. He had for years been the per- 
sonal companion and an apt and devoted scholar of Penjamin F. Butler. He 
saw two 1 then largely prevalent in the public mind. of which he 
believed he could make use, and with peculiar adroitness he conceived a 
scheme 7 which he might take advantage of them for his personal profit. 
He used them so successfully as to intrench himself in a position where, un- 
der cover of law on one side, and under cover of y loyalty on the other, 
he has looted for nearly a quarter of a century alternately the Treasury of 
tar ee 9 and the treasury of the Republican national committee. 

pplause. 


Mr. CULLOM. Who is that? 

Mr. FRYE. That is John I. Davenport. 

In the report on which that speech is founded, in which Mr. 
Davenport is charged with being practically a thief, the only 
testimony in relation to the accounts of John I. Davenport was 
that Laiva by Louis C. Ferrell, chief of the judiciary division of 
the t Comptroller’s Office. I find in that testimony this: 


Q. Now, let me ask you, do the accounts of Mr. Davenport differ in any re- 
Bee ase eee examined, audited paid by the Treasury 
ent? 

A. Yes, sir; they do. 

Q. In what respect? 

A. The cha: which he makes for his services in the . 
than they are in other districts, in proportion to the number of voters. 

Q. Then, his charges are less? 


A Yes, sir. 


and 


Q. Than in other districts? 

A. Yes, sir; according to the number of voters; that is, so far as I have 
looked into the matter. 

Q. Has anything of a fraudulent character appeared in the account as pre- 
Later r. Davenport and paid by the Department, to your knowledge? 

A. I state that ever since I have been connected with the Department 
Mr. Davenport has been required to produce all of his books and papers be- 
fore the 3 Department for examination. After examination has 
been made by representatives of both parties, ewe by the First Comp- 
troller, an allowance in each instance has been made upon such report. 

Q. Then you have found nothing irregular or fraudulent in the account 
submitted by him and audited by the Department? 

A. All they are required to examine into is as to matters of fact; that is, 
whether or not his records show that he actually entered and indexed the 
pet o: folios he charges for, and that he filed as many papers as he 

es for. 

Q Did you find an npr nr in the account as submitted by him? 

A. As a general su as Í remember it—— * 

Q. More than in other cases, if you will allow me to ask you? 

A. If you will permit me to answer that first question or first part of your 
question. As I said, as a general rule his records had generally counted out 
more folios than charged for. Ido not know whether he charges for a less 
re vo folios than he actually counts on his papers, but that 

A 

Q. Then the evidence in the account as presented has been paid by the 
Department, because that evidence existed that they were correct? 

A. Yes, sir; I would state that he has been required to furnish more evi- 
dence to substantiate his account than any other chief supervisor has been 

wired to furnish. 
All that he has furnished has been satisfactory? 

A. [thas been satisfactory. 


On looking at the First Comptrollers office report, it will be 
found that in that identical case he was paid for 142,140 folios, as 
sound Di the Department itself, when he had only charged for 

Mr. Ferrell further testifies: 

E i 
2. Charged by tea chase OPADE OATES Thar RAO 
great many otber records and they get up instructions in different ways, 
multiplying the number of par rs by the folios and various other ways in 


which they increase their which Mr. Davenport does not make any 
charge for at all. 


Again: 

Now, I want to trp ease to you what I mean by that. Mr. Daven makes 
up his acconnt, and whole account covers, except bills for stationery and 
such things as that, covers about five or six items, perhaps. Now, there are 
several other chief supervisors who charge fora very large number of items, 
and while their charges for entering and indexing names of those who are 
registered and vote are practically the same as the other items, the other 
3 ure larger than the charges made by Mr. Davenport; that 

what I mean. 


2 * $- + Ld * kd 
7 580 you have had largely to do with this account of Mr. Daven- 
8 


A. I will state that the two large accounts there - that is, the first account 
in this F under the supervision of the chief ot the 
division appointed by J: Durham, the former Comptroller.” 


There is all the testimony taken by the Fitch committee 
touching Mr. Davenport’s accounts, and every word of it asserts 
distinctly, plainly, and clearly that Mr. Davenport's charges 
were less than the charges of other supervisors, and less than 
he actually had a right to charge. 

Further about this Fitch committee. The Fitch committee 
was appointed on the 6th day of September, and as soon as the 
appointment was made and published Mr. Davenport addressed 

following letter to the Agere 


NEW York, September 7, 1892. 


Sin: The Evening Sun of this date states that itis the p of your 
committee to have a meeting to-morrow for the p of fix: a day for 
beginning the investigation of my official acts as chief supervisor of eleo 
tions. I request that you name as early a day as oe as the nature 
ano ander 5 well as the importance of the Yeates une upon me by 

w is such as to soon require of me my personal at m greater por 
tion = 8 1 = well ~~ the night. sail ne 

ave the honor to be, yours respec ` 
HN I. DAVENPORT, 
Chief Supervisor of Elections, Southern District of New York. 
The Hon. ASHBEL P. FITCH, 
Chairman, ete. 


The reply to that was, that when Mr. Davenport’s attendance 
was required he would receive notice. On October 8, Mr. Dav- 
enport received notice from Mr. Ashbel P. Fitch that the com- 
mittee would have a meeting in New York, October 14. Octo- 
ber 14 was one of the principal days of registration, when every 
moment of Mr. Davenport's time was occupied. The chairman 
of the committee knew this, and knew that Mr. Davenport would 
be occupied with all of his clerks on that day. 

Mr. Davenport subsequently wrote, stating that it was utterly 
impossible for him to attend, nor could his clerks attend, nor 
could he send his books before that committee, because they 
were absolutely necessary to the performance of his dutiesas su- 
poe and commissioner, and he called upon them in another 

etter to name a later date at which he might appear, suggest- 
ing November 16. He never received any reply, and the com- 
mittee never invited him to appear before them; but, on the con- 
trary, made a report that he would not ppoe. Then Mr. John 
I. Davenport presented a petition to the House of Representa- 
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tives, which [ hold in my hand and which I shall print, setting 
forth the facts. 

He asked the House of Representatives to either force the 
committee to have him appear before them in this investigation 
and give his testimony, or else that he might be called before 
the bar of the House and be permitted to testify there. It was 
declared to be an insult to the House of Representatives. That 
report of Mr. Fitch was thus made up. I shall insert the peti- 
tion of Mr. Davenport and have it published in the RECORD. 

The petition is as follows: 


Petition of John L Davenport, chief supervisor of elections, southern dis- 
trict of New York, for a hearing at the bar of the House of Representa- 
tives, he having been denied a hearing by a committee of the House. 


To the House of Representatives of the Congress of the United States: 

Availing himself of the right of petition guaranteed by the Constitution 
ot the United States to the most humble citizen, your petitioner respectfully 
3 to your honorable body 

irst. That he now is and for more than twenty-one has been the 
isor of elections in and for the southern district of New York. 
That during that period it has been both his duty and his pieas- 
ure to enforce in the city of New York theelection laws of the United states, 
the purposes of which were to prevent force and fraud at elections at which 
Representatives in were to be chosen. 

Tnird. That in the United States there are some forty judicial districts 
cont: one city or more of 20,000 inhabitants, the Congressional elec- 
tions in which are therefore subject to supervision under the national elec- 
tion laws; that there is in each of said districts a chief supervisor, hav 
within his district power and authority identical with that of your peti- 
tioner in his district. 

Fourth. That while this is the fact it is also true that, practically, no one 
of the several chief supervisors has ever been investigated or tried save 

petitioner, who, prior to the month of July last had been investigated 
by Congress or tried before the circuit court, upon charges, on nine ọcea- 
ons or in nine separate 

Fifth. That the tenure of office of your pee is so long “as faithful 
and capable. and that the fact that, in the several 8 the cir- 
cuit court for his removal. such learned and upright judges as uit Judge 
(now Supreme Court justice) Samuel Blatchford, Circutt Judge Lewis B. 
Woodruit and District Judge William G. Choate. after full hi dis- 
missed the several petitions for his removal, must be taken as a judicial de- 
pene that he was both faithful and capable in the discharge of his 

0 utiles, 

With respect to the several hearings 
charges preferred —— your petitionerand upon which his removal from 
office was sought, the facts were that the allegations made, were in the 
main, due: First, to a misconception of the rights, powers, and duties of 

our acy seo Second, to an unjust and unreasonable r against 
ihe law. Which feeling was created and fostered in the minds of the ignorant 
and vicious in the city of New York by a powerful and thoroughly equipped 
political organization whose ranks are largely recruited from t 
classes designated. Third. to the persistent and willful falsehoods pub- 

respecting the official actions of your petitioner by partisan, and, in 
instances, by vicious if not venal journals. 

Sixth. That on July 15, 1802, without memorial therefor and without 
any charges against your petittoner. the Hon. Ashbel P. Fitch, a member of 
your honorable body from the city of New York, offered and had referred to 

Committee on Rules the following resolutions: 

“Whereas it is alleged that gross abuses have existed in the administra- 
a A EATON of the election laws by Federal officers within the city 
of New York; 

“ Whereas it is expedient that all such laws should be administered so as 
to preserve and not to violate the right of 5 

solved, That a select committee of five mem of the House of Repre- 
sentatives be appointed by the Speaker to inquire into the supervision and 
administration of the election laws by officers of the United States within 
the city, county, and State of New York, so far as the same relate to the 
election of members of Ci said committee to sit during the recess of 
ngress and to report to this House at the session thereof beginning on the 
first Monday of December next; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the said committee be empowered to administer oaths to 
witnesses, and to send for such persons 9 as May be necessary to 
properly complete the inquiry hereby committed to it; and it is hereby au- 
tho’ to issue the mandate of the House to compel the attendance of such 
witnesses and the 3 of such 33 

That four days thereafter—on July 19—the Committee on Rules re 
the resolutions to the House without amendment, and they were adopted; 
that seventeen Ni hare beg piece and on the day of the adjournment of Con- 
gress- August 5, 1892—the Speaker anni the names of the gentlemen 
selected to serve upon the committee. 1 

Seventh. Land space! petitioner, observing the action of your honorable 

„telt hon in that the House of itatives, while expressing a 
re to ascertain the facts as to the sion and administration of the 
national election laws, to the end that such legislation might be enacted as 
would render their enforcement the more efficient, and it is to be assumed 
that such was the intent of the House. hadconfined its inquiry to the State 
of New York. He therefore anxiously awaited the movements of your com- 
mittee, and was greatly Caneel gang irene when more than a month after 
its appointment and nothing had been heard of it or from it. the even- 
ing o. red i ened 7. 1892, nearly five weeksafter the adjournment of Congress 
your petitioner saw an announcement in an evening pore that your com- 
mittee would meet on the following day; whereupon atonce addressed 
its chairman aletter of which the following is a copy: 


© NEW YORK, September 7, 1892. 

„Sm: The Evening Sun of this date states that it is the of your 

committee to have a meeting to-morrow for the Kage org 0 a day for 

the investigation of my official acts as chief supervisor of elec- 

tions. I request that you name as early a day as possible, as the nature and 

character as well as the importance of the work im upon me by law is 

such as to soon require of me my personal attention the greater portion 
of the Sara well into the night. 


I have the honor to be, yours 
“ JOHN L DAVENPORT. 
© Chief Supervisor of Elections, Southern District of New York. 
„The Honorable ASHBEL P. FITCH, 
Chairman, etc.” 


That your committee met on the following day and your petitioner’s re- 


chief su 


before the circuit court upon the 


quest for an early hearing was answered by an adjournment for two weeks, 
and a letter from its chairman, of which the following is a copy: 
“ SEPTEMBER 9, 1892. 
“Ste: In reply to REES letter -of September 7, I write to say that the 
committee of the House of Re tatlves to inquire into the super- 
and administration of the election laws of New York, at its meeting 
yesterday decided to commence its work on 5 September 22. When 


your attendance is desired the usual n sent. 
“ Sincerely yours, 
“ASHBEL P. FITCH. 
“Hon. JOHN I. DAVENPORT, 
“159 P. O. Building.“ 
Eighth. That on September 22—the adjourned 2 our committee again 
met and again adjourned, this time at the call of the ir. 


The next your petitioner heard of your committee was through the receipt, 
on October 9, of a letter of which the following is a copy: 


“NEw YORK, October 8, 1892, 


“DEAR Str: The committee on the investigation of the administration of 
the Federal election laws in New York City will have a mee on Friday. 
October 14. 1894. at 11 a. m., in Room 43 on the second floor of the New York 
post-office building. 

I infer from your letter of September7 that it will not be necessary to serve 
you with a subpoma, and I will be glad to be informed in time whether my 
understand is correct. 

“Sincere 
“ASHBEL P. FITCH, Chairman. 
“Hon. JOHN I. DAVENPORT, 


“Chief Supervisor of Elections, Southern District of New Fort.“ 
To the above communication your petitioner responded on October 13, 


saying: 

“I do not intend to be present at such meeting, and that I may not be con- 
sidered as wishing to be in anywise discourteous to thecommittee I will, as 
briefly as possible, give my reasons for not attending. * * * Your infer- 
ence that it is not necessary to subpcena me to secure my nce is quite 
correct. I have been investigated a number of times, and it has never yet 
been found necessary to subpoena me. * + + Iam, however, by various 
sections of the Revised Statutes charged with numerous duties of the most 
trying and Intricate character, which may be summed up in a few words, to 
wit: to enforce the national election laws and to prevent and punish viola- 
8 1 my office as chief supervisor so long as ‘faithful 

capable.“ 

“It is my sworn duty to execute those laws and I intend so to do to the 
best ot my ability. To do this requires of me every moment of my time and 
that of a very large force of employés, outside of the supe emselves. 

after the adjournment of Congress 


pse 
now ask me to come between two days of registration. Thisissimplyimpos- 
sible for me to do unless I am to neglect my offic al duties; and that I do not 


to do. 
Prop am not charging that the action of your committee in thus dela; 
my examination was intentional. I ny 75 1 that it prevents my a 
ance until after the election is over, and I wholly 
ber of your committee can read my letter of September 7, and infer that 
d; and that with- 


y 
W date was named, I could not attend your hearings. 
“To the end that you and your committee may not lose any supposed 


In elosing, permit me to add, that 
my official acts nor desire to conceal them. I simply can not enforce the 
national election laws and attend upon your committee, nor can my em- 
Perea VUN SEI ene nian. bs an tote en t 

cessant work, both day and night, from a week before the beginning of 
registration down to the day after election, involves—which is generally 
about a week—I will be at the service of your committee. 

“I therefores t and request that the committee adjourn its hearing 
until November 16, when I will appear and will be and abide with it, either 
here or in Washington, so long as I may be wanted, even th it be to 
the 4th of March next, when the term of office of its members cease, 

Permit me to add that in complying with such . err vou will not o 
be doing what appears to me to be the more seemly to do, but you 
be acting strictly the line of the second ble to the resolution 
offered by yourself on July 19, and adopted by House, which preamble 


“t Whereas itis i Rp thatall such laws (the national election laws) 
should be administered so as to preserve and not to violate theright of suf- 
trage, a sentiment to which I agree and which I have had constantly 
before me, as my guide, both in d upon my oficial duty in the prem- 
ises as the officer charged with the execution of those laws and my desire to 
comply with your request. It seems to me that my decision as herein ex 
pressed is in with the averment of the intention and desire of the House 
of Hepresentatives as expressed in the preamble of your resolution. 


“ Very respectfully yours, 
“JOHN I. DAVENPORT, 
*- Ohief Supervisor of Elections, Southern District of New York.” 

Ninth. That ees tothe delivery of the above letter and late in the 
evi of the same Jour petitioner found at the Union League Club a 
letter from Mr. Thomas A. Coakley, an officer of the House of Representa- 
tives, inclosing a sub; for him to appear before your committee on the 
8 day; at a later day he was served with a subpoena to attend on 
October 19—a day of registration of voters. 

Tenth. That your petitioner at that time also learned from Mr. James E. 
Doran, a clerk of his, that your committee had caused the said Doran to be 
served with a subpoena duces tecum, by which the said Doran was required 
to appear on the same day—October 19—a day of tion of voters, and 
to produce before said committee certain papers of which your petitioner 
alone was the custodian. 

That your petitioner thereupon wrote and delivered to said James E. Do- 
ran a letter, of which the following is a copy: 


“NEW YORK, October 19, 1592. 
“DEAR SIR: You have shown me the subpoena served upon you by a dep 
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of the Sergeant-at-Armsof the House of Representatives, requiring you 
we uce before the Fitch committee, ‘all warrants, or records of warrants 
or arrests, for alleged illegal 9 or voting now on record in the of- 
ficeof thechief supervisor of elections.’ 

“I desire to say to you in respect thereto that the law requires all war- 
rants, by whomsoever issued in election cases, to be filed with the chief 
supervisor. They arein his custody alone and in that of no other person, 

you will neither produce before the Fitch committee, nor allow an 
person whomsoever to remove from my files, any record 8 Which 
alone have the care and custody of. As to your attendance before the com- 
mittee I have this only to say. You are neither an officer nor employé of 
the Government, but my personal clerk hired by me and paid by me person- 
ally. I can not at this time you. It the committee p to do all 
it can to prevent the enforcement of the national election laws it is not my 


ald and abet it. They have su both myself and you for 
cn, a thstanding its chairman, at least, knew that to-day was a day 
of tration. 
“J can not attend and I can not spare you. You will, therefore, inform the 
committee, 
First. ops you can not attend, as I haye declined to excuse you from my 


service, an 

“ Second, that if you were permitted to attend you could not produce the 
records of my Office which are in my custody alone, by law. 

“If you desire you may forward a copy of this letter to the committee with 
your own communication. 

“J shall not only be able to attend upon the committee by the 16th of No- 
vember, but shall then be able also to spare you for such attendance; but 
neither at this time, nor at that, nor at any other time will I permit you, or 
anyone else other than myself, to produce records which the law has p 
in my care and 9 49 

“Thechairman of committee is a practicing lawyer, and he, at least, 
knows that the effort to have you produce my official records isa travesty 


upon judicial procedure. 
= Wau truly, “JOHN I. DAVENPORT, 
“ Chief Supervisor of Elections. 
“Mr, JAMES E. DORAN.” 
That as your petitioner is informed, and believes to be true, the said Doran, 


in replying to the sub; so served upon him, forwarded to the chairman 
of bat Aaa rs the letter of your petitioner to him, just above set forth 
here 

Eleventh. That your petitioner, as the day of election approached, being, 
us he had ever been, desirous of a before your committee, and being 
at the same time amused, but not edified, by the apparent uneasiness of the 
chairman of your committee as displayed in uent interviews with him- 
self which were from time to time doled out to the daily press, determined 
to again make apparent the fact that if your petitioner was not heard before 
your committee it was the fault of the committee whorepresented you. He 
therefore caused to be delivered to the chairman of your committee, on the 
morning of November 5 and before your committee, which met on that day, 
had been called to order, a telegram of which the following is a copy: 


“NEw YORK, November 5, 1892. 


Sm: On the 13th day of October Iaddressed youa communication in which 
I acknowledged the receipt of a letter from you requesting my attendance 
before your committee. 

“T stated therein inability tocomply with your request at that time, ow- 
ing to the e of my official duties, and requested that if my testimon 
was des the committee should meet for that purpose on November 16, 
when I would be present. Since the date of my letter, your committee has 
had a number of meetings and you have personally given the press 
lengthy interviews of your alleged beliefs. 

“imtwo of such interviews you have expressed doubts as to whetherI ever 
would attend. There isa very prompt and conclusive way of settling the 
question, and I therefore request that a meeting ofthe committee be 
held on the 16th of this month, eleven days from to-day, when I will certainly 
attend and will continue at your service until the Congress of which your 
committee are members is no more. Does the committee want me or does 
it not? I do not iutend that it shall avoid meeting me without its purpose 


zone Ven N JOHN I. DAVENPORT. 
“Ve “u 
es . “ Chief Supervisor of Elections. 


“The Hon. ASHBEL P. Frron, M. C., Orairman,” ete. 


Twelfth. That from the fact that your petitioner has not as yet received 
any answer to his tele; of November 5, above set forth; from the fact 
that your committee adjourned from November 5 to December 6; from the 
fact that while, including your petitioner, there were four United States cir- 
cuit court commissioners in the city of New York who have for years had 
considerable rience in election cases, not one of them was examined 
under oath as witnesses by your committee; from the fact that one of them, 
Joseph M. Deuel, esq.. who is possessed of greater knowledge and experi- 
ence as to the workings ot the sys em of supervision provided by the election 
laws of the United States than any other commissioner in the country who 
who is not a chief supervisor, was served with a subpoena to attend before 

our committee, and attended only to be thanked therefor and be informed 

t when he was wanted he would be notified: from the fact that while 
there were three chief supervisors in the State of New York, no effort was 
made by your committee to inquire into the work of supe n of any one 
of them save your petitioner, although one of them resided and had his 
Office in the city of Brooklyn; and from the fact that your petitioner has 
never been su maed or called upon to produce before your committee a 
single record of his office. while a clerk of his, not an employé of the Gov- 
ernment, Was subpcenaed to produce several thousand papers, covering the 
files of your petitioner's office for twenty-one years, when your committee 
well knew that the paper so served upon such clerk was absolutely worth- 
less to 5 what your committee purported to be desirous of obtain- 
ing. your petitioner avers that your committee has not, either in spirit or 
in law. complied with the resolutions under which it was acting; that it ap- 
parently never intended. in good faith, to comply therewith, and that its 
entire pr zs have been farcical in the extreme, and in nowise have 
partaken of the nature of an oficial investigation of a subject which ought 
to have been treated only with honest purposes and an earnest intent to 
remedy abuses, if any existed, and to secure a fair vote and a truthful and 
correct return thereof. 

Thirteenth. That your petitioner, therefore, most respectfully asks your 
honorable body to cause your eo ttee to to carry out your in- 
structions as contained in your resolutions, and to ascertain, by direct 
methods and not by inferences and other extraneous and worthless means, 
exactly what has been 2 8 petitioner in the matter of enforcing 
the election laws of the Unit tates. 

Fourteenth. That if your honorable body shall, for any reason, find itself 
unable to bring your committee into that reasonable relationship with your 

titioner which other committees of the House of Representatives have 

‘ound it not difficult to establish, then your petitioner tfully requests, 
as it may be the only opportunity he will ever have to be on the floor 


of the House, that he be brought before the bar of the House for examina- 
tion peme House or by such other committee thereof as the House may sè- 
lect. Your petitioner is the more earnest in 8 uest for the 
reason that, as this House sought to ascertain how the law might be made 
more effective, it may bethat what he would say upon that subject would so 
modify the prejudices and so inspire the judgment of the House as to lead 
it to take such action as would render useless any attempt upon the part of 
the next House to appoint a committee to ascertain how the election laws 
of the United States might be more speedily repealed. 
And your petitioner will ever pray, etc. 


toe tn, EERE Tar 
or o, ne, 0 ew York. 
NEW YORK, December 4, 1592, : s 


Mr. FRYE. Further, as to Mr. Davenport’saccounts. When 
Mr. pices ah has an account he desires to render, he is com- 
Ued, under the law, to render it first to the presiding judge. 

e always does that and offers himself as a witness to be exam- 
ined, and peoaus his books and his vouchers. In every in- 
stance a judge has passed upon the account. Then the account 
is sent to the Auditorof the Treasury. The Auditor of the Treas- 
ury makes an examination and then sends it to the Comptroller. 
The Comptroller appoints a committee of three experts to go 
over all the papers, the accounts, and the books; those experts 
report to the Comptroller and the Comptroller allows the ac- 
count, and never has failed to allow the accounts of John I. 
Davenport as just, fair, and correct, except in one instance, 
where two or three items were stricken.out. Then Mr. Daven- 
port commenced an action in the Court of Claims and recovered 
the full amount by a unanimous verdict of that court. 

I wish to say another thing. Mr. Fitch says that this man is 
figuring for money and undertaking to loot the Treasury. He 
was appointed clerk of the circuit court in New York in 1876. 
When he was appointed he found that the clerk had been re- 
ceiving fees for searches amounting to several thousand dollars 
ayear. Immediately Mr. Davenport reported the fact to the 
Attorney-General. The Attorney-General found the clerks 
were receiving fees in nearly all the districts. Mr. Davenport 
showed to him clearly that the clerks had no right to such fees. 
He deprived himself of more than $15,000 and broke up the prac- 
tice. Let this man Davenport was looting the Treasury of the 
United States! 

I will take another thing. In 1890 there was a decision of the 
Supreme Court that commissioners were entitled to a fee of 15 
cents a folio for drawing the oaths of office of the supervisors 
and marshals. Mr. Davenport never charged fees for that serv- 
ice, and E under that decision he had a right to go back six 
years and put several thousand dollars into his ket. The 
other supervisors did. Did he do it? No; John I. Davenport 
wrote to the Department at once that he did not believe in the 
judgment of the Supreme Court in that case; he believed they 

ad been misinformed as to certain facts, and he refused to take 
his fee. Vet. John I. Davenport was looting the Treasury! 

I wish now to read a letter he wrote at that time in relation 


to that very subject: 
NEW YORK, July 28, 1891. 


Sm: In noaa final account as chief supervisor of elections forthe 
year 1890, I desire to call attention to the fact that I have charged the Gov- 
ernment with the binding of the oaths of office of the 5 and 
deputy marshals, the total charge being for the two volumes the sum of 87. 
This is in accordance with the usual course taken by me for the past twenty 

ears in each account presented. I am aware that the Supreme Court of the 

nited States has recently decided that United States commissioners are 
entitled to a fee of 15 cents for drawing each oath. My accounts for United 
States commissioners’ fees have not been ted for the years 1885 to 1890, 
both inclusive, but wi'l shortly be forwarded. 

In the bills of chief supervisor heretofore presented there has always been 
an item for the printing and binding of such oaths, and I have never. as 
commissionor, presented uy bill containing a charge for “ dra the 
oaths. Ihave not so done for the reason that I did not believe myself to be 
entitled to such a fee. Had I made such charge I should have been entitled, 
under the Supreme Court ruling, tosomewhere in the neighborhood of $10,000. 

I confess that thereasoning of the Supreme Court—or its judgment—has 
not convinced me that I am entitled to such fee, and therefore I write to say 
that in the accounts soon to be presented by me as United States commis- 
sioner I shall decline to make any charge for drawing oaths for any election 
for which I have Pree f presented accounts as chief supervisor and in which 
accounts I have e the Government with the expense of binding and 
printing such oaths. 

This letter may therefore be taken as a clear and unequivocal waiver by 
me of aay right to such feein any such accounts as commissioner as are 
above referred to, including the election of 1890. 

I hope shortly to be able to arrange for the early submission of the ques- 
tion of such fee to the United States circuit court in New York and its re- 
submission tothe Supreme Court. I believe the case for the Government 
against the allowance of such fee can be greatly strengthened upon a re- 
hearing. 3 by this letter would amount to about $2,000. 

ery ly yours, 
JOHN I. DAVENPORT. 
United States Commissioner, Southern District of New York. 
Hon. A. C. MATTHEWS, 
First Comptroller of the Treasury. - 
A notification to the Department itself and a call upon it to 
get a reversion of that decision of the Supreme Court, so that 
these men, acting as commissioners or supervisors, could not 
draw these extraordinary fees, taking them outof his own pocket. 
Vet according to Mr. FITCH, he is continually engaged in looting 
the Treasury of the United States! : 


1894. 
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Here is another letter written to the Comptroller of the Treas- 
ury, December 16, 1892, calling attention to precisely the same 
facts, which IL shall put in as a part of the case: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., December 16, 1892. 

Sin: I have the honor to inform you that on the 14th instant I transmitted 
to the First Auditor of the Treasury my account as circuit court commis- 
98 the election of 1892. It contains, among other items of charge, the 
following: 

“To ene 2,400 oaths of office of supervisors of election, one folio each 
at 15 cents per folio, $360." 

Irequest that this item—although allowed by a decision of the United 
States Supreme Court—be disallowed by your office. You are aware that 
prior to the decision of the Supreme Court I never made such a charge, and 
since that time I have requested that it be disallowed me until such time as 
the matter could again be brought before that court. 

I have no manner of doubt that if I can get the question before the court I 
can succeed in having it reverse itself. 

Prior to its decision on this matter I had, as chief supervisor, charged the 
Government the cost of printing such oaths—some fifteen or twenty dol- 

and as commisiioner had made no charge for drawing them. 

I make the e now (and have since the decision) simply in the hope of 
getting the question directly before the court, and that I may so do I also 
personally pay for the printing of the oaths. 

vi respectfull 


ery y, yours, 
. JOHN L DAVENPORT. 
Chief Supervisor of Elections, Southern District of New York. 
To the FIRST COMPTROLLER OF THE TREASURY, 

Mr. President, Mr. FITCH also says that this man is a mere ad- 
venturer, without character, without standing, utterly unknown, 
seeking political office. I desire to say a few things about John 
I. Davenport, which I have learned as true beyond peradventure. 

He was born in the city of Brooklyn, hardly a tramp or a vag- 
abond. His father was an instructor and educated himat home 
until he wasold enough to go to a polytechnic school, where he 
remained for two years. At the age of 15 he started out for him- 
self in life. His only capital was his character, his courage, his 
indomitable will, and a letter from his pastor, Henry Ward 
Beecher, which I shall read: 

BROOKLYN, April 21, 1862. 


My DEAR SIR: My young friend, John I. Davenport, leaves here to seek 
his fortune. I wish that you would for my sake show him kindness and lend 
him such advice and influence as you may be able. He is well posted in all 

ce and real estate business, is industrious, honest, and enterprising. 
ae noe a Nomen think he will do well. 
am, very truly, yours, nea 

He is one of my boys, brought up in my congregation. 

GEORGE BISSELL, Esq. 

With that capital, at the age of 15 years, John I. Davenport 
started out; and he has takencare of himself ever since—not by 
looting the Treasury of the United States, either. 

He was quite expert asa gers, Wr erie and at various times 
during the years 1858 to 1862, both inclusive, did special work 
in that line for the New York Times and the Independent, and 
in the courts. He lived at home during that time, but paid his 
board. In 1862 he entered the law office of Hon. Lucien Birdseye, 
who had recently retired from the bench of the Supreme Court 
of the State of New York, and remained with him until the fall 
of 1863. During that time he did special work both as stenog- 
rapher and correspondent for the New York Tribune. 

At the time of the draft riots in New York City, in July, 
1863, he volunteerd his services, with hundreds of others, to the 
Police Department of the city, and was sworn in as a special 
police officer and did patrol duty until the disturbance was over. 

In the fall of 1863 he was sent to 3 be Ae New York 
Tribune to represent it as correspondent at the time of the dedi- 
cation of the battlefield as a cemetery, and is one of a very 
small number of newspaper men now living who heard Mr. Lin- 
coln’s celebrated address there delivered. 

Upon his return from Gettysburg he found a letter at the 
Tribune office from James Parton, esq., the historian, with a 
request to call upon him: He did so, and was shown by Parton 
a letter from Gen. Butler, in which he stated that he had been 
ordered to the command of the Department of Virginia and 
North Carolina, and desired Mr. Davenport to join him there 
as private and military secretary. Mr. Davenport left the night 
of the same day for Fortress Monroe. Shortly atter jonin Gen. 
Butler he was appointed chief of the bureau of information of 
the department, and had the oversight and control of the scouts 
and spies therein. 

Early in 1864 he was commissioned as lieutenant in the First 
United States Colored Cavalry, and was assigned to the staff of 
Gen. Butlerasaid-de-camp. Shortly thereafter he was appointed 
the assistant provost-marshal of the Department and of the 
Army of the James at Army headquarters. 

In October, 1864, he was ordered to New York with Gen. But- 
ler, and was appointed provost-marshal of the Department of the 
State of New York. This was at the time when the city of New 
York was threatened with a renewal of the riots of 1863. 

After the Presidential election of 1864 was over he returned 
with Gen. Butler to Virginia and resumed his duties there, re- 
maining until the general was relieved from command in 1865. 
Mr. Davenport was subsequently brevetted a captain “ for faith- 


ful and conscientious performance of duty as assistant provost- 
marshal, Army of the James.” He then went with Gen. Butler 
to Lowell, Mass., and remained with him, reading law in his 
office, until the fall of that year; when he returned to New 
York, where he was admitted to practice at the bar of that State 
in November. 

In October of 1865, at the request of Gen. Chester A. Arthur, 
Mr. Davenport entered the service of the Hon. E. D. Morgan, 
then United States Senator from New York, and accompanied 
him to Washington in December of that year, remaining with 
him during the winter of 1865-66, when he resigned to accept 
from the New York Tribune the charge of its Washington 
office. In March, 1866, at the personal solicitation of Hon. 
Zachariah Chandler, United States Senator from Michigan, he 
resigned from the Tribune and went to Detroit, where he was 
appointed news editor, and subsequently political editor, of the 
Detroit Post. He remained there about a year, when he was 
offered the day editorship of the New York Tribune, which he 
accepted. During the latter part of 1867 he resigned from the 
Tribune and began the practice of law. 5 

Following the Presidential election of 1868, the Union League 
Club resolved to bring about an exposure through a Con 
sional committee of the gross frauds committed at that election 
in the State of New York. Mr. Davenport was retained by the 
special committee of the club haying that matter in charge as 
an attorney to ascertain the facts and the witnesses who could 
establish them, and to assist in their presentation to the Law- 
rence committee, appointed by the House of Representatives. 
He was also, during the same year, 1869, employed by the club 
to draft and urge upon the State Legislature amendments to the 
local election laws. 

After the Lawrence committee had closed its hearts, and 
during the year 1870 and the first half of 1871, was sent by the 
club to Washington as its attorney to represent it in o legie 
lation it desired to procure to prevent the repitition thereafter 
of similar offenses in the matters of the naturalization of aliens 
and the registration and voting for Representatives in Congress. 
The present election law—the act of February 28, 1871—was en- 
tirely drawn by him, approved by the club, passed by both Houses 
of Congress, and signed by President Grant. 

In the fall of 1870, Mr. Davenport was appointed by the circuit 
court of the United States for the southern district of New 
York a circuit court commissioner. In the spring of 1871 he 
was appointed by the same court chief supervisor of eléctions 
for the southern district of New York, being the first chief su- 
pervisor appointed under the new law. His appointment was 
asked for by a very large number of the most prominent citizens 
of New York. 

In the late summer and early fall of 1871 came the ex of 
the Tweed frauds and the organization in the city of New York 
of the committee of seventy, a body of representative citizens 
evenly divided as to their political views, whose purpose it was 
to bring about the overthrow of the Tweed ring” and to reform 
the municipal government. 

Mr. Davenport was three times offered the sole charge of the 
executive work of the committee, sofar as the then ensuing elec- 
tion was concerned, the offer first coming to him from some of 
the prominen Democratic members of the committee. He twice 
declined to accept the offer, but finally agreed to act for them 
upon the assurance that he should be wholly untrammeled as 
to the selection of his subordinates, and that such sum of mone: 
as he should deem necessary to carry on the work contempla 
should be voted him, and an auditing committee be appointed 
to finally pass upon his accounts. 

With the assistance of George W. Lyon, esq., whom he asked 
to act with him, Mr. Davenport improvised an efficient organi- 
zation with which the polls were manned, and challengers and 
watchers supplied; furnished the polling booths for each elec- 
tion district, made copies of the registry lists, caused the same 
to be examined, printed all the ballots, distributed them to the 
various poung places, sent every voter a sealed letter contain- 
ing the ticket indorsed by the committee of seventy, and did 
numberless other things found to be necessary in such a cam- 
paga The result of the election was a change in the admin- 

tration of affairs and the subsequent prosecution of Tweed 
and others. ` 

Mr. Davenport asked for this work an appropriation of $22,- 
500, which sum was voted him, and upon its completion he turned 
over to the committee the sum of $1,500 and the vouchers for 
the expenditure of the $21,000 disbursed by him. His accounts 
were audited and approved. 

Subsequent to the election the Young Men’s Democratic Club 
made chargesagainst Mr. 8 the committee of seventy, 
alleging that some of the men selected by him to care for the in- 
terests of the ticket recommended by the committee, which con- 
tained both Republican and Democratic names, had given out 
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the party ticket of the Republicans and not the ticket of the 
committee. 


Mr. Davenport requested to be furnished with the statement of 
the Democratic club, and immediately answered it and demanded 
an investigation by the committee on elections, whose chair- 
man was Joseph H. Choate, esq. His request was acceded to, 
and the committee, after looking into the matter of the charges, 
and hearing evidence upon both sides, unanimously reported, 
that while there were individual instances in which em- 
ployés had acted as charged, that it was contrary to his most ex- 

licit directions and to all his efforts, and was wholly without 

s knowledge or complicity in any manner. 

The election being over, the committee of seventy then re- 
tained Mr. Davenport to probe to the bottom the methodsof con- 
ducting the registration and voting in the fourth senatorial 
district, from which Mr. William M. Tweed was returned tothe 
State senate. ; 

This was done, and Mr. Lyon and Mr. Daven then pre- 
pared for presentation to the senate a petition for a contest of 
the right of Tweed to hold his seat in that body. Evidence was 
also obtained and similar petitions prepared for other contests 
in both the senate and assembly. Both Messrs. Lyon and Dav- 
enport were then retained to draft a new election law applicable 
to the city of New York. This they did, and the same was ap- 
proved by the committee, and Mr. Davenport was sent to Alban 
to urge its passage. The bill was pa three times before it 
wes finally signed by John T. Hoffman, who was then governor. 

In 1873 Mr. Davenport was appointed attorney of the board of 
health of the city of New York. Early in the same year he was 
offered by President Grant the rshipin the city of New 
York. Though strongly urged to accept it, and assured that 
every effort would be made by the Administration to bring about 
a considerable increase in the salary of the office, then $6,000, he 
declined to accept the place. 

In May, 1874, he was appointed attorney and counsel to the 
bourd of police and to the commissioners. . 

In January, 1876, he was appointed clerk to the United States 
circuit. court, and examiner uity and a master in chancery. 
He ned the clerkship in 1880. 

Tt will be observed that since he began the practice of law he 
has held no office save such as were in the line of his profession, 
unless it be the chief supervisorship, which is so closely allied 
to it and must be held by a United States commissioner, as not 
to take it out of such a category. 3 
Py propose to read letters requesting his appointment as clerk 

court. ; 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, if it will notinterruptthe 
Senator from Maine, I ask unanimous consent that the time for 
the taking of the vote on the pending bill may be extended until 
5 O'elock. It is due to the Senator upon the other side of the 
Chamber who pro to close the debate that he should have 
sufficient time. There will be plenty of time to vote between 5 
and 6 o'clock. Therefore I ask unanimous consent that my re- 
quest be acceded to. 

Mr. HARRIS. I should like to suggest to the Senator from 
New Hampshire, if the time is to be extended at all, instead of 
fixing the precise hour, to let it remain an open matter, so that 
we may respond to what may seem to be the necessities of the 


case. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Then J ask unanimous consent that the 
time for taking the vote be extended, and that the vote be taken 
before adjournment. F 

Mr. HARRIS. That is ige satisfactory to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BERRY in the chair). The 
Senator from New Hampshire asks us consent that the 
time be extended for the taking of the vote, with the understand- 
ing that the vote shall be en before the adjournment this 
evening. Is there objection? 

Mr. PASCO- If there is to be any extension of time, I trust 
it will be until another day. 

Mr. HUNTON and others. Oh, no. 

Mr. PASCO. I would prefer that the vote should be taken at 
4 o'clock this afternoon, or else at some time to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands the 
Senator from Florida to object. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Chair ask unanimous consent as orig- 
mally proposed, simply that there be an extention of time, leay- 
ing e hour to be fixed hereafter? 

he PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachu- 
eters sb please restate his proposition. There were two prop- 
ositions 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. CHAN- 
DLER] at the suggestion of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
1 requested that there be an extension of the time for 

e vote with the understanding that it should be taken 
before adjournment, to which the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
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PASCO] objected, stating that he preferred to have the exten- 
sion until to-morrow, if there be an extension at all. i there- 
fore ask that the original suggestion made, that the time may 
simply be extended, the time for the vote to be fixed hereafter, 
na ane to the Senate. 

. PASCO. The Senator having the bill in charge [Mr. 
GRAY] is in the Chamber, and With Penpont to any extension be- 
yond the time fixed I think he should be consulted. I have 
nothing to say with reference to a further extension, but some 
of us have engagements later in the day, which would be inter- 
fered with if the vote were taken later 5 o'clock. 

Mr. HOAR. The debate on amendments after 4 o'clock is to 
be a five-minute debate. 

Mr. GRAY. I should like to ask the Senator from Florida 
what his proposition was? I did not hear it. 

Mr. PASCO. The proposition came from the Senator from 
New Hampshire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. HOAR] asks unanimous consent that the time be ex- 
tended indefinitely, without naming any hour for taking the 
vote. 

Mr. GRAY. LI object to that. 

Mr. HOAR. I think the Senator from Delaware does not 
know what took place. The Senator from New Hampshire said 
that he desired to have an extension of time for one hour. One 
or two Senators on the other side of the Chamber have given 
notice that they wish to speak; both Senators from Tennessee 
and one or two Senators on this side desire to speak very briefly; 
and I wish myself to speak about ten minutes. The senior Sen- 
ator from Tennessee interposed that he preferred that the time 
should be extended without fixing any hour. Then the Senator 
from New Hampshire modified his request, adopting the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Tennessee, but coupling it with an 
understanding that there should be a final vote before the ad- 
journment to-night. 

That was objected to by fhe Senator from Florida on the 
ground that if there was to be any extension at all, he would 
rather have an extension until to-morrow. That being objected 
to, I suggested that the original suggestion of the Senator from 
New Hampshire should be put. I think I should myself, if there 
be no objection, like a brief extension. One or two Senators 
have spoken who had not given notice beforehand of their in- 
tention to do so, and, therefore, one or two Senators who had 
intended to speak will be deprived of speaking. I wish tospeak 
myself about ten minutes, and I understand that the Senator 
from Ohio wishes tos about ten minutes. If the Senator 
from Delaware will solve this knot for us, which I am sure his 
courtesy will induce him to do, in any way that occurs to him, I 
will agree to it. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GRAY. May I interrupt the Senator from Tennessee for 
a moment? 

Mr. HARRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. GRAY. So far as I am concerned, I was quite willing to 
accept the suggestion of the Senator from Tennessee that the 
debate be continued without fixing a time for its close, except 
that a vote should be had before adjournment. I think now 
that that would be the best solution of the question, and person- 
ally I should be very glad indeed if the Senator from Florida 
would not object to that arrangement. 

Mr. HARRIS. I rose for the pu of appealing to the Sen- 
ator from Florida to withdraw his objection to the request of the 
Senator from New Hampshire. That an extension of time for 
the general debate is necessary, there can be no doubt, but yet 
Iam not myself willing to abrogate the consent rule under which 
we are acting. I hope the Senator from Florida will withdraw 
his pojeo to the request that the time for debate may be ex- 
tended, with the distinct understanding that we come to a vote 
before the Senate adjourn to-day. 

Mr. FRYE. I do not like tosurrender the floor much longer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will again put to 
the Senate the request of the Senator from Tennessee. The 
Senator from Tennessee asks unanimous consent that the time 
be extended, with the understanding that the final vote shall be 
taken before adjournment. Is there objection? 

Mr. PASCO. [shall not stand in the way of a unanimous con- 
sent after the statement of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
GRAY]. [suppose that others besides myself might be incon- 
venienced by it. I certainly shall be; but after the sconnaing 
of the request by the Senator having the bill in charge, I s 
make no objection; but my personal convenience would be pro- 
moted ifthe matter should be postponed. My preference was 
that it should go over until to-morrow and the fime for taking 
the vote be fixed at some hour to-morrow, but I shall not stand 
in the of the unanimous consent. 

Mr. C M. If the Senator is to be inconvenienced greatly 
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by being kept here this evening, itseems to me there is nothing 
= T as to require that we should vote to-night upon the 


I do not care anything about it myself. 

Mr.FRYE. Is this matter settled, Mr. President? 3 

ThePRESIDINGOFFICER. Not yet. The Chair will again 
po the question. Is there objection to an extension of the time 

or taking the vote, with the understanding that the vote shall 
be taken this afternoon? 

Mr. GRAY. At the suggestion of Senators on this side of the 
Chamber and in view of what the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Pasco] has just said, as he desires to upon the bill, and 
there are one or two Senators on this side as well as upon the 
other who have given notice of their intention tos 

Mr. PASCO, I do not wish to speak myself. I do not know 
that I shall take any part in the debate. 

Mr. GRAY. Lask unanimous consent of the Senate that the 
time for taking the vote on the main question be extended until 
3 o'clock to-morrow, and after that the debate shall con- 
tinue on amendments under the five-minute rule until a conclu- 
sion is reached. 

Mr. ALLISON. I hope that will be done. 

Mr.STEWART. Before that is done I ask that the resolu- 
tion in regard to bonds, which was introduced by me, be also 
postponed until the next day in place of the time fixed. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That follows asa matter of course. 

Mr. STEWART. I shall not object if the understanding be 
that that resolution shall go over until the next day, and that 
it may then stand as it now does. 

Mr. CULLOM. That is all right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Delaware 
asks unanimous consent that the time for taking the vote be 
postponed until 3 o'clock to-morrow. Is there objection? 

Mr. STEWART. I want the arrangement I have suggested 
incorporated in the agreement. 

Mr. CULLOM. There will be no objection to that. 

Mr. STEWART. Probably it is not , because there 
are some other special orders, and I do not wish to have any dis- 
pute about it. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator from Nevada certainly must 
know that when, by unanimous consent, we take away the time 
which has been awarded to him, he can not suspect that there will 
be any objection toextending the time for considering his resolu- 
tion on the same terms, and why should he complicate this re- 
quest with a second and another request? 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. President, there is a special order which 
was to come up immediately after the elections bill, the general 
understanding being that it was to come up to-morrow at 2 
o'clock. That has precedence of the special order referred to by 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART]. I do not wish any 
order made which would displace that by any unanimous con- 
sent agreement, and give preference to the order of which the 
Senator from Nevada s .I would very much prefer 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. President, I decline to yield further. 

Mr. BERRY. I shall be through in a moment. 

Mr. FRYE. I shall not interrupt the Senator. 

Mr. BERRY. I object to any agreement which would dis- 
place the order heretofore made, so as to give the bond proposi- 
tion of the Senator from Nevada the advantage of the other. 
That is what I object to. 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. President, the letter Iam about to read is 
from George C. Barrett, judge of the supreme court and a 
Democrat all his life. Remember, this was in 1875, after-John 
I. Davenport had been running elections in New York City for 
four years, and they knew what they were talking about: 


SUPREME Court, NEW YORK, November 8, 1875. 
DEAR SIR: Ha learned that the name of Hon. John I. Davenport is to 
be presented to you for the position of clerk of the circuit court in this dis- 
trict, I desire to say that I was personally cognizant of the great services 
which Mr. a rendered to the cause of good 8 in this city 
was o 


mination of the battle as to any other engine which was brought to bear. 
It seemed amazing to me at the time that to young; delicate, and seem- 
ingly frail a man could go through so much and live. 
am notin a tion to recommend gentlemen in the Republican ranks 
to office, but I fee) that I ought to say what I know about any given fact. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
GEO. C. BARRETT. 


Hon. A. S. JOHNSON, 
Circuit Judge, etc. 


Here is a letter from Clarence A. Seward, who was a Republi- 
can: 
143 FIFTH AVENUE, NEw YORK, November 6, 1875. 

DEAR Sm: It is reported here that a ch: is intended in the 
incumbent of the clerk's office of the circuit court 
thisdistrict. Of course. Lam not inany way 
such a rumor, and it may be groundless. If, however, it should be well 
founded, I venture to express the hope that among the many who will, as I 
assume, be suggested as worthy of the position, the name of Mr. John L Day- 


management of details, and perso 
oan aoe afr with great respect, bedient ser van 
1 ear sir, our o 
= 7 . A. SEWARD. 


Hon. A. S. JOHNSON, 
Circuit Ji 


Here is a letter from William Fullerton, also a judge: ` 
[Law offices of Fullerton, Knox & Crosby, Equitable Building. ] 
NEW YORK, November 15, 1878, 


DEAR SIR: Having learned that John I. Davenport, esq., is an applicant 
for the position of clerk of your court, I beg to say that an acq tance 
ofmany years with that gentleman enables me to bear testimony to his 
worth and fitness for the place which he seeks. I do not know of anyone 
in the circle of my acquaintance who would discharge the duties of that 
position with greater satisfaction to yourself and to the public than the 
person named. I trust tha: he may receive the appointment. 
t servant, 


Iam, sir, your 
WILLIAM FULLERTON. 
Hon. ALEXANDER S, JOHNSON, 
Again, here is a letter from William A. Beach, known to ev- 
meh ie Sa the United States Senate, who has been a Democrat 
e: 


Omces of Beach & Brown, attorneys and counsellors, Equitable Building.] 
NEW YORK, December 29, 1875. 


My DEAR JUDGE: Und thata is intended in the incum- 


executive qualities, and I doubt not will the clerk's office to your 
and the approval of the profession. 
Very truly, yours, 
W. A. BEACH. 


Hon. ALEXANDER S. JOHNSON. 
Again, from a leading Mugwump, Hon. Francis C. Barlow: 
(Office of Barlow & Olney, 206 Broadway, attorneys and counselors.] 
: NEw YORK, January 5, 1876. 
DEAR Sm: I desire to cordially recommend Mr. John I. Davenport for the 
tion of clerk of the United States circuit court, which I learn is about to 
come Vacant. I do not hesitate to say that I think that Mr. Davenport has 
8 ‘lear pew which will make an efficient clerk. His ex- 
perience in office of chief supervisor, etc., and in kindred positions, has 
shown his capacity for a position requiring methodical 1 and skill 
of arrangement of etc. His ability is oe his in 
rity has stood the test of very severe scrutin 
upon political grounds or-from political motives, but because I think that 
he is uncommonly well qualified for this place. 
Very respectfully, 


Hon. ALEX. S. JOHNSON. 
Again, from Governor Cornell: 
NEW YORK, November 6, 1875. 


My DEAR Sm: It has come to my knowledge that John I. Davenport is an 
ap} it for the office of clerx of the United States circuit court. 
have known Mr. Davenport for many years, personally. I made his ac- 
quaintance most intima while the commitiee of seventy was in exist- 
ence, and of my own personal knowledge I say that Mr. Davenport did very 
2 and constant work during his connection with that committee. 
connection gave me personal knowledge of the fitness of Mr. Daven- 
rt for any office <_< judgment and order of execution. His 
— if Da lic withouta stain u his character, justifies 
the strongest statements in regard to his tions for the office he 


Very truly, 


Judge A. S. JOHNSON. 
I cordially concur in the above. 


FRANCIS C. BARLOW. 


J. S. SCHULTZ. 


A. B. CORNELL. 
Mr. Davenport is a man of remarkable ability and energy, and whatever 
he does is so well done that I can not believe a better man for the position 
could be found on the most diligent search, here or elsewhere. 
JOHN K. PORTER. 


Mr. President, in about four years from that time Judge John- 
son died, a new clerk was to be appointed, and it was feared that 
the new judge, Judge Blatchford, might have some other ¢an- 
didate in view than Mr. Davenport, who had been serving four 
years. These letters were written in 1878: 


OFFICES oF BEACH & BROWN, 
New York, March 2, 1878. 

My DEAR SIR: You will not, I hope, consider it omcious that I write a 
word in behalt of your present clerk, John L Davenport, for whose displace- 
ment, I am informed, a movement is contemplated. In the general petition 
in his favor signed by me, among others, I have disclaimed any intention to 
interfere with your prerogatives, and you know too well my earnest respect 
for yourseif to suppose I would presume to do so. I have rare admiration 
for the executive ability of Mr. D. He has, in my judgment, greatly im- 
proved the administration of his office and seems to be an exceptionable 
officer. I think, also, he is entitled to the gratitude of this community for 
the services he has rendered in other directions, which have not been ade- 
— appreciated. These may not entitle him to your especial considera- 
on, but Png Bop to me additional motives to do what I possibly can to re- 


tain him in present position. Please accept my assurances of sincere 
respect and regards. 
W. A. BEACH. 
Hon. S. BLATCHFORD. 
A Democrat—— 


ae TANIN: Will the Senator indulge me for half a 
u 
Mr. FRYE. With pleasure. 
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Mr. HARRIS. I now renew the suggestion made by the Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY] a few moments since, that the 
time for taking the vote be extended until 3 o'clock to-morrow, 
and that the debate after that hour upon amendments be under 
the five-minute rule. 

Mr. FAULKNER. And that we vote to-morrow. 

Mr. HARRIS. At 3 o'clock tomorrow we begin to vote, the 
general debate to close at that time. 

Mr. BATE, And that the consideration of the bill be re- 
sumed to-morrow morning immediately after the conclusion of 
the formal morning business. 

Mr. HARRIS. Of course. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I understand the Senator from Tennessee 

r. HARRIS] to mean that we shall vote upon the final passage 
of the bill before adjournment to-morrow. 

Mr. HARRIS. That is exactly what I mean. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GALLINGER in the chair). 
Is there objection to the request of the Senator from Tennessee? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. FRYE. I also read a letter from Francis G. Barlow, dated 
at the same time with the others, 1878: 


OFFICE OF BARLOW & OLNEY, 
: New York, March 13, 1878. 
DEAR Sm: If you will not consider it intrusive I would like to say a few 
words in favor of the retention of John I. Davenport, esq., as the clerk of 
the circuit court. Mr. Davenport has an uncommon capacity for such a 
position, ha’ a natural and acquired habit of order and method extremely 
valuable in such an office. 1 am informed that under his administration the 
utmost order has prevailed in the records of the clerk’s office, where there 


was formerly t disorder. He is also a man ot un energy and vigor. 
I have known a great many years and desire to co! of his 
ability 8 integrity and to say that I should be sincerely glad to see him 
retained. 

Very respectfully, 


FRANCIS C. BARLOW. 
Hon. SAMUEL BLATCHFORD, 


Circuit Judge of the United States, New Tork. 
Here is a letter from Judge Fullerton: ; 
Law OFFICES OF FULLERTON, Knox & CROSBY, 
New York City, March 14, 1878. 
My DEAR SIR: I think it but fair that as a member of the bar I should give 
on to the hope that Mr. Davenport, the t circuit court clerk, 
not be removed from his present position. manner in which he has 
administered the affairs of that office has been so acceptable to the profes- 
sion 1 I think they would regard it as a great misfortune if he 
sh ula. lose his place, 
Yours, very truly, 
on. SAMUEL BLATCHFORD, 
H United States Circuit Judge. 
Here is a letter from William C. Whitney, then corporation 
counsel of the city of New York and late Secretary of the Navy: 
[Law Department, Office of the Counsel of the Corporation.] 
NEW YORK, March 16, 1878. 


WILLIAM FULLERTON. 


My DEAR SIR: I understand there is under consideration by you the mat- 
ter of clerkship of the United States circuit court, and I wish, as one of 
those having occasion to know, to testify in behalf of the gentleman now 
filling that place. 

I have never seen such immediate and thorough cha: to fake place in 
a public office as occurred when he took the place, and there is but one sen- 
timent in the bar, and that is that for efficiency and system he and his ad- 
ministration are beyond criticism. 

Thad occasion some months since, in making some contemplated reforms 
in this office, to make acquaintance of the books and bookkee and general 
system of the circuit clerk's office, and I commend it in the highest possible 
terms. This is particularly the reason of my knowing in de the value of 
the reform introduced by Mr. Davenport. 

Very respectfully yours, 


Hon. SAMUEL BLATCHFORD. 


Mr. President, I have read in the hearing of the Senate the 
statement in as h of a . from New York, Mr. 
Fitch, in which he declares that this man was an adventurer, 
practically a vagabond, a tramp, unworthy of trust; man who 
was seeking only for ofice, for political preferment, and who had 
not any capacity or any right to be ambitious in that regard. 
I have read now in your presence letters written in 1874 and in 
1878from the very leaders of the State of New York, in which 
they emphatically declare the exact opposite of what Mr. Fitch 
declares: that Mr. Davenport not only is entitled, but that he 
has all the qualities of integrity, of honesty, of efficiency, to en- 
title him to hold public office. 

Mr. President, Mr. eg of for twenty years of his life has 
had to face what? Why, just the men the Senator from Indiana 
characterized as thieves, robbers, murderers, and sluggers; he 
has had to face the entire corrupt and wicked element of that 
great city of New York. For twenty years he has been stand- 
ing right athwart their course, and yet during all that time ar- 
resting, as you say on your side, thousands and tens of thousands 
of men, committing trespass every hour of the day when regis- 
tration or election was in progress, there never was but one suit 
brought against him for trespass during the whole twenty-three 
years of his official life. He filed his answer, the case was dis- 
missed, and that was the end of it. No indictment was ever 
found against him; on informations ever lay against him. 


WM. C. WHITNEY. 


Four attempts were made to remove him from office, and ev- 
ery time, after thorough investigation, resulted in a verdict in 
his favor and his continued retention in office. 

These are the cases: 

I. In the matter of the charges on John I. Davenport, 
before Woodruff, United States circuit judge, 1874. 

II. In re Coleman, before Blatchford, United States circuit 
judge eS Federal Reporter, 406), in 1879. : 

III. In re Davenport, before Blatchford, United States cir- 
cuit judge. Referred to Commissioner L. to take testi- 
mony. Begun in March, 1879, and abandoned October 20, 1880, 
following the decision in the case next below mentioned ten 
days before. 

V. In re Davenport, as chief supervisor. His instructions. 
Before Justices Blatchford and Choate, 48 Federal Reporter, 
527. (See page 532.) Decided October 10, 1880. 

Mr. President, I have examined into the methods of Mr. Daven- 
port, and I say without the fear of successful contradiction, that 
they were preéminently fair and just to the men with whose 

urposes he was undertaking to interfere. There were 30,000 

raudulent naturalization r in the hands of voters in the 
city of New York. It was his duty as supervisor to recover 
them. He proceeded to doit; he gave them ample notice; he 
sent them circular after circular; he declared in those circulars 
that he would give them every opportunity, if they would sur- 
render their false papers, to obtain new ones, even to the ex- 
tent, in some cases, of doing it without expense to them where 
they were innocent holders of the papers. 

In 1878, when he had reduced the number of those papers down 
to 10,000, he concluded that it was time to recover the balance. 
What did he do? He sent to John Kelly, and told him that he 
was going to recover the rest of the 10,000 papers. He said to 
Mr. Kelly: Now I wish you to appoint a committee of three 
leading Democratic lawyers, to act with three I will name; we 
will have an office, go over every case of any man who comes be- 
fore us with a naturalization paper of 1868, and determine 
whether or not it is a fraudulent paper, and if it is, we will give 
the man time to obtain new papers, he surrendering the old.“ 
Then he sent a circular to every man supposed to hold one of 
those papers. 

Remember this was in the last of July. He told them, I will 
meet you in the last of July so as to give ample time to obtain 
new papers if you are compelled to surrender your old; and I 
will go one step further, I will sit night and day, so that men 
who are at work will not be compell to lose their wages, but 
can come to me in the nighttime.” 1 that that man 
could do in the interest of the men who held these papers was 
offered to be done by him. That committee was 5 see It 
sat in its chambers for a few days, men brought in their papers, 
and the evidence was so overwhelming that the Democrats with- 
drew finally, set up headquarters of their own, and issued a cir- 
cular of their own to the men holding these papers whose 
names they had learned in this investigation, and said to them 
Come to our office instead of going to Mr. Davenport; we will 
take 2 r perons, and we will see to it that you get new ones, 
and they did it. The result was that all of the fraudulent pe 

rs, except 1,200, were recovered, and probably the most of the 

200 were held by men who had moved away, and some were 
given originally to men who had since died. 

So itis safe to say that Mr. Davenport in twenty-three years 
cleaned out that Augean stable in New York City A 
and completely, and I do not believe that another man coul 
have been found who could have accomplished it. I never saw 
the man who had the power that that man has. He may work 
all the day long and all the night too, and show no sign of weari- 
ness. His face always pale, clean-shaved, showing no more 

or after the work of forty-eight hours continuously than when 

e commenced. He has an indomitable will. He is utterly 

fearless. No man can frighten him from his course. He has 

faced worse people than the Senator from Indiana described as 

the deputy marshals in Indiana many and maay a time, but he 

never quailed before them. He pursued his work and discharged 
the duty incumbent upon him under the law of the land. 

Mr. President, that man -has silently submitted to the abuse 
which has been showered upon him during all these years— 
showered upon him by the men whose purposes he s in the 
way of accomplishment, during all this time in my belief, hay- 
ing himself but one wish, and that was to enforce the law as it 
was upon the statute book and to secure honest elections. That 
man, sir, has occupied a position during these years when hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars could have been poured into his 

ket if he would have held his hands off, and he is rer to- 


ay than he was the day he took office; yet, Mr. President, Mr. 

Fitch characterized him as an adventurer, as a pillager, as a 
looter of the Treasury. 

Duriug all these years of attack, as I was about to say. he has 
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been silent in the press and elsewhere, except when he has been 
called upon as a witness by Congressional committees, and then 
he has routed them every time, horse, foot, and dragoons. 

Iremember very well indeed that committee of 1875, called 
the Caulfield committee. I was theu a member of the House. 
The Democrats had just obtained power. Ido not know but 
what the Senator from Virginia [Mr. HUNTON] was there. It 
was the meanest Congress that was ever assembled in the United 
States of America. [Laughter] It was sui generis, there was 
never anything like it. 

I am not talking about individuals. The Democrats conceived 
it to be their duty for some reason or other to put outa drag-net 
to find that something wrong had been done by the Republicans, 
who had been in uninterrupted power through years, and im- 
mediately there were organized fifteen or twenty investigating 
committees, sitting in their closed chambers, sending out their 
drag-nets, employing their detectives, and using their spies all 
through that session of Congress. Hon. Barney Caulfield got up 
one committee to investigate what? President Grant and John 
I. Davenport, and the New York papers had headlines: Grant 
to be impeached; Davenport to be removed,” and Caulfield took 


the war path. 

Mr. GRAY, Secretary Belknap was removed. 

Mr. FRYE. He was, and I pitied him. Did not you? 

Mr. GRAY. Yes. 

Mr. FRYE. Barney's committee met. Davenport came over 
here with about half a ton of books and papers, and appeared 
before it. Mr. Conger, afterwards Senator, a member of the 
committee, moved that the doors be opened, and the committee, 
with a good deal of insolent abuse, said“ No.“ Mr. Davenport 
then asked them to employ a stenographer, that the evidence 
might be taken down and correctly reported, and Mr. Caulfield 
wanted to know if he meant to insult him by an intimation that 
he did not intend to report it correctly. Mr. Davenport said, 
“TI wish to be reported correctly and exactly.” 

The committee refused. Then Mr. Davenport said, I will 
furnish a stenographer myself and pay his bill if you will have 
one.” It was refused. Mr. Caulfield asked Mr. Davenport, 
Where do you live, sir; what is your age, and what is your 
business?” Mr. Davenport was a very skillful stenographer; he 
sat down in the chair, wrote out the question in shorthand, then 
wrote out the answer, then read the question and then the an- 
swer. Mr. Caulfield said next, Have you held any public 
office, sir?” Mr. Davenport wrote out the question and the an- 
swer, and read it. Mr. Caulfield said, See here, what do you 
mean? Are you going to continue that all through this ex- 
amination?” Said Mr. Davenport to him, Jam. Iam going 
to know when this investigation is over what I have testified to, 
and the world is going to know it, too.“ The committee took 
another vote, and opened the doors. It would have taken them 
six months to have concluded the investigation. 

Another peculiar thing which came to my notice at the time 
was that Caulfield, or somebody, put on to Davenport a oouple 
of detectives. Remember, this was some kind of collusion 
tween President Grant and Davenport which they were investi- 
gating, some horrible mare's nest. The detectives had not been 
on his track two days before he knew it. He reversed the con- 
dition by putting two on the chairman of the committee [laugh- 
ter], and they remained on during the investigation. When the 
investigation was over Mr. Davenport informed the chairman of 
the committee of what he had done. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, in every attack made vn Davenport, wher- 
ever he has been permitted to . and make answer, he has 
routed the enemy, as honesty and fixed pur always will. 

Mr. President, I have spoken these words because I admire 
John I. Davenport; I believe in him; he has many of the finest 
qualities I have ever seen in any man. I believed that a defense 
was his due, as he was about retiring from public office. My 
only regret is that it has been so weakly made by me; but it has 
been honestly and conscientiously made. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. TURPIE. I ask the Senator from Tennessee to yield to 
me to enable me to reply to the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the Senator with pleasure. 

Mr. TURPIE. Mr. President, the honorable and learned 
Senator from Maine says I have made an attack upon Davenport. 
I made no attack upon Davenport. I mentioned Davenport 
three times in my remarks, twice as Davenport:“ I hesitated 
very much about applying to him even that very honorable and 
ancient epithet of mister” for master.“ I have not done 
that, and I intended to avoid doing it. 


Besides, Mr. President, it seems, from the statement of the 
honorable and learned Senator from Maine, that Davenport has 
been publicly charged with practically being a thief, and it 
seems, from the same statement of the honorable and learned 
Senator, that he has been charged, and poho charged with- 
out contradiction, unless that be counted such which has been 
made this afternoon, with being a tramp and a vagabond. Mr. 
President, if I desired to attack any one here or elsewhere the 
game must be a little fresher than this. 

The Senator from Maine went on to criticise from his sources 
of information the character of a list of names read by me as 
Federal appointees in New York. Thatlist of names was taken. 
from a debate in the House of Representatives at the lastextra 
session of Congress. It was made there by a gentleman repre- 
senting one of the districts of the city of New York in the pres- 
ence of his colleagues of both political parties representing that 
State, and this statement was read as true and as correct, without 
being questioned or denied. I read it as true. 

That was not the only time Davenport appeared in the public 
records, for, as the Senator has said, he has been appearing 
from time to time upon consideration of this question for the 
last fifteen or twenty years. 

The honorable and learned Senator says that Davenport has 
been silent about all these charges. He has beensilent, sir, for 
that length of time, and the Senator thinks that silence means 
only that he has been patient in forbearance. Mr. President, 
there is another meaning to be attached to silence, especially so 
prolonged and so deliberate. Silence gives consent; silence 
gives assent; silence accords truth and veracity to the charges. 

I will take now from the history of these charges, as given by 
the Senator from Maine, one item to prove the correctness of 
the whole list. Itis well known that one citizen of New York 
city, of reputable character, who had his name inserted in the 
list of these appointees, sued the World 2 there and 
recovered substantial damages simply because his name was in- 
sorted amongst these employés under the Federal election laws. 
That is the only suit that was brought. There was but one 
suit and the one suitor; and I take it the presumption is not to 
be escaped from that every other man in the list was of that 
class as described, was of such a character as he could recover 
no damages, and was so well known as a tramp and a vagabond 
that no charge could be made against him in the World for 
which he could recover damages; that his reputation and char- 
acter were utterly gone. Indeed this fact verifies the whole list; 
it verifies exactly the statement made by.the Senator from In- 
diana upon this floor. Of the names as read, there was not a 
name of a reputable citizen of New York, with a single excep- 
tion, in the entire list. 

The Senator from Maine speaks about the description I gave, 
a very picturesque description as it might be called, of certain 
appointees under the Federal election laws in Indiana. I saw 
those appointees. I saw them in file ready to take the oath ol 
office, and I repeat again there was but one good eye apiece 
amongst seven of them. [Laughter.] 

The Senator from Maine thinks that there might have been 
an ex-Union soldier in this number. I assure him there was 
not. I never saw a soldier on the force. Ido not believe an ex- 
Union soldier or a Union pensioner was ever appointed upon that 
force, or ever thought of serving upon it. 

These eyes spoken of were lost. How were these eyes lost? 
One could easily tell by looking at the face how the eye been 
lost. You could easily tell how the eye was missing. It was 
lost by pieces of glass or splinters flying from a window which 
he was trying to break open in the night time in some act of 
burglary, or in escaping after the commission of such an act. 
Those were the one-eyed Cyclops who were to enforce the Fed- 
eral election laws. The arms had disappeared at different 
lengths. No soldier's wounds ever resembled these; no military 
amputation ever resembled them. The arms were lost in steel 
traps; wer were lost in burglaries or attempts at housebreak- 
ing, and the eye and the arm were missed, and the abbreviated 
fingers were lost in the same manner. These were men who be- 
longed to the criminal classes and led lives of crime, whose char- 
acter was stamped upon their faces, whose bodies bore visual evi- 
dence of the service which they had rendered in the kingdom 
of Satan and of narrow escapes which they had made in that sery- 
ice. Such was the character of these appointees. 

The honorable and learned Senator from Maine says that Dav- 
enport has never been sued, or, if he has been sued, he has made 
a successful defense. We have undertaken in Indiana to sue, 
just as the Jewish rabbi might in New York, who was arrested 


What I said about Davenport was this, that certain things | for being an unlawful voter, or asthe blacksmith who owned the 


occurred during the Federal supervision of elections in New 
York by a person of the name of Davenport, and I made no other 
allusion to him. 
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building in which the registration board met, and who for thirty 
gear lived in the neighborhood, was arrested by one of these 
eputy marshals as an unlawful voter, might have sued, and sued 
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without result, without recovery, against a responsible person, 
as Davenport 55 be thought, through common ac- 
ceptation, to be in case. 

But what is the result? Unless the chiefsupervisoris present 
and actually orders the arrest the courts hold that he is not 
Mable for the acts of these subordinates; that he is not liable in 
any manner for the acts of these appointees, and because these 
appointees are always made up of the mostunprincipled and the 
most criminal classes that can be selected outside of the jails and 
outside of the penitentiaries, thoroughly irresponsible, and be- 
cause ie re acts gni afpa — of vicious ae = pti 
the a power, the judge, the marshal, or the chief su 
5 can not be held responsible; for that very reason 
flood of Federal thugs and thieves are precipitated upon a peace- 
able community on the eve of every ential or Congres- 
sional election. 

It is because of their want of responsibility, and because this 
law provides no method of reaching the author of these evils 
that there is no recovery. It is not because the chief has not 
committed . It is not because he is not a violator of 
rights, not because he is not false to the law and a traitor to 
liberty, but because with impunity under this Federal election 
law he may outrage the liberty of the citizen at pleasure and 
— nothing in consequence from the money he may put into 

urse as salary. 
ow, sir, I do not think that anything has fallen from the li: 

of the honorable and learned Senator from Maine which ought 
to be for a moment considered as imp g the truth of the 
charges made against Davenport. I should think that the Sen- 
ator come here to bury Davenport, not to praise him. It is 
very singular that he delivered such an elaborate eulogium on 
Davenport just as Davenport is dying and is about, I hope, to be 
laid in the everlasting sepulcher of oblivion. The electors of 
the whole United States, in November, 1892, set their seal of con- 
demnation upon this system, and y upon the executive 
officer and officers of system, and just as we are to consign 
them to the tomb forever, perhaps there might be a funeral ser- 
mon, and it ought not to be too severely criticised. 

But where do these denials come from? They come from the 
accused. * They are not corroborated in any way. He selects 
three or four persons who had a half resemblance to gentlemen, 
who have a very distant approach to reputable characters, and 
he says since 1872 there has been a change in these men; they 
have repented; nae Dayo done better; they are now reputable 
men; de at the time they were appointed they must have 
been such. 

Sir, I think that sort of veracity is too long adjourned; that 
sort of vindication is too long deferred. [ do not attach the 
slightest credit to the elegant eulogium pronounced by the hon- 
orable and learned Senator from unless it be derived 
from the Latin maxim, de mortuis nil nisi bonum, and if any dead 
aa owt needed the benefit of the old adage, Davenport does 
need it. 


[Mr. HARRIS addressed the Senate. See Appendix.] 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
FRYE] has seen fit to make reference to an incident which he 
charges was a fraud in Virginia. I know nothing of the circum- 
stances. I have seen no account of the matter except the one 
which he has given us, which I had read in part in the same 
newspaper. Whether it is true or not I have no knowledge nor 
any account from any other sources. Ido not feel, however, 
that the people of my State need any defense here as to their 

eneral character for honesty. If there isanything established 

American history it is established that the people of Virginia 
are a fair and honorable type of our civilization. What is the 
use of character, said Edmund Burke, unless to be a shield 
against calumny? 

Mr. President, it isa ous mode of argument that the Sen- 
ator adopts. He will pick up a newspaper scrap about a fraud 
somewhere, then say, See how necessary it is for the United 
States Government to interfere.” Murders occur in this coun- 
try, and yet the United States Government does not claim any 
right to interfere; it does not hold a police court. All manner 
of crimes occur in this country all manner of laws, but 
in the States of this Federation are the honest people who com- 
pe the constituency of the Senator and other Senators, and 

hey know how to attend to them. A change of jurisdiction 
from the local le to other people of the same country, ap- 
pune by somebody else, who in the nature of things must 
ow less about the matter and be less conversant with the peo- 
ple they deal with, can not be a reformation. 

If this Virginia matter be the fraud which it is set forth to be, 
the Senator proved two things about it: first, that a fraud had 
been committed: and second, that the Democratic newspapers 
were after it; that the party was rebuking it to which the al- 


leged offenders belong. When I shall hear the Senator from 
Maine arise upon this floor and rebuke persons of his own party 
that others to be worthy of such criticism, I shall realize 
that he is on a plane with the Democrats from Virginia. But I 
have waited long for such an incident to happen, and from him 
yet I have heard and seen nothing, save his ability, exercised 
with great passion and great effect, to defend what many honest 
people in this aa regard as fraudulent transactions about 
elections, and to hold up to highest eulogy as an illustrious his- 
toric character, whose entire biography should be read to the 
people of the United States, one who does not stand in the gen- 
eral public estimation in quite the same fine-colored light in 
which the Senator portrays him. : 

Mr. President, I hope I am as cautious as any good man 
who realizes the value of another’s character, and I , bes I am 
always cautious—I certainly strive to be—in delivering any stric- 
tures upon men which may concern their status and standing in 
a community. I know how difficult it is through the light of 
partisan newspapers to reach a correct estimate, but I have 
seen it and heard it stated respecting this gentleman, who is so 
highly and flatteringly indorsed by the Senator from Maine, 
that he accepted money while he was a public officer of the 
United States from a 3 club in New Lork, the Union 
League Club, to be employed by him for the purposes of detect- 
ing uds in elections. 

am advised that the present Chief Executive of the United 
States dismissed from office an attorney who accepted mone 
from outside parties for the purposes of prosecution. . I woul 
submit to the calm and good judgment of the Senator from 
Maine this question of political ethics: If a public officer is deal - 
ing with the delicate concerns of Government, and receives 
from the public purse the means of erea on governmental 
investigation, is it admissible, according to his views of political 
ethics, for that public officer to receive from the hands of par- 
tisans of his own party afund to be employed in the direction of 
detecting frauds at the polls? 

The private purse of the citizen and the public purse of the 
country must be separated from those transactions in which the 
characters and liberties of men are to be passed upon by those 
whose offices are judicial in the legal sense, or quasi-judicial in 
the sense that they involve the exercise of delicate discretion. 
If I am correctly advised upon this matter, this officer in New 
York held a position which was 8 He was à com- 
missioner of the courts of the United States, and I believe he was 
at the same time an election officer of the United States. Asa 
commissioner of the courts of the United States he had devolved 
upon him the solemn obligation to administer that office in the 
spirit which he received from the bench of which he was the 
agent. Is it a correct view of the morality and propriety of 

ection concerns that political judges shall receive funds from 
cam committees which, in the nature of things, are to be 
employed in the direction of political success? 

It matters not what purpose he professed about them, it mat- 
ters not how pure in an abstract sense may be the designs of the 
contributors, do not all gentlemen reco; does not the intui- 
tion of human nature perceive that here you are putting public 
officers in an ambiguous relation, and one in which of necessity 
you bring obloquy upon the purity of the public service? 

Now, Mr. President, the people of Virginia are not Pharisees. 
They have the faults of other ple of our race; and if they 
commit wrong, they do not do it in the name of God and Chris- 
tianity and civilization. The Senator from Maine brings into al- 
most every discussion in which he participates upon this floor, 
whatever may be the issue involved, the Hawaiian business, and 
appears as the defender of the largest piece of counting out that 
has ever come before us. There are in the independent country 
of Hawaii 90,000 inhabitants, By the aid of an election officer 
from Maine in the person of Minister Stevens and with the mil- 
itary at the polls, some 2,000 of Americans and their allies count 
out the rest of N change the Government, and in 
one offer for sale the Government which they had acquired 
through the aid of this commissiener of elections and counter of 
the vote. 

The Senator is extremely sensitive if perchance anywhere at 
any precinct the white people of the South assert that law of 
race which the author of our being implanted in their heart and 
blood and seek amid difficulties to keep ount the glorious 
civilization which they helped to win for the Senator from Maine 
as well as for themselves; but whena like transaction occurs and 
there is a chance to steal an island and a people the Senator 
drops all the qualms and scruples which roused him to such a 
pitch that he would put bayonets behind ballots. and he is read 
to welcome this spurious and shady transaction in a distant ; 
by which the independence of a people with whom we are on 
friendly relations is destroyed, by which their sovereign in a 
line of a hundred years is removed, and to assist them in making 
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the same sovereign the queen dowager of the United States and 

the royal family pensioners upon our own taxpayers. $ 
Now, sir, such transactions do not bear the vision of analysis. 

They show that the partisan has triumphed over the disposi- 

tion of the fair-minded man, which I believe the Senator to be 

when his spirit is not disturbed by election bills and political 

questions. 8 
Let the people of Virginia be judged like any other people, 

and let us cease in this country (if we expect to have peace and 
happiness and decorum and safety) running into the local news- 
papers and bringing into the United States Senate morning re- 
ports about something that was done in the vicinage of our 
neighbor. People who do that in towns can never have neigh- 
bors who do not wish that they lived a mile away out in the 
country. 

Mr. President, Thad some little experienceafewyearsago when 
these Federal election laws were up here. I have never been 
prone to nose around to see what I could find in the back yards 
of Maine against its people. Theyare the peopleof asovereign 
State. They are my countrymen. They have their judges and 
their lawgivers. Iwish them well, and if perchance something 

wrong in that community it is not the just spirit of an 
dee citizen to seek to expose it and hold it up to obloquy 
and to try to make the people of the country believe that here 
are an infamous people worse than their brethren and unfitted 
to be admitted into this great family of States. 

But alittle while ago we had a great many newspaper articles. 
The scissors and the mucilage brush had been busy, and scrap- 
books were emptied into the Senate Chamber. [said to myself, 
I will see now howa littleattention to this sort of business—which 
is not to my taste, I beg leave to say, although I need not say it 
to those who know me—I will see how the scrapbook will work; 
and I have at my home now what I have never presented to the 

Senate, scraps taken from many papers of murders, of hangings, 
of lynch-law transactions in all sections. If you will take up the 
New York Herald or any great metropolitan paper of this coun- 
try you cin find that they are occurring from time to time all 
over this land without discrimination as to race or previous con- 
dition of servitude. 

You may choose to interject this small talk of newspaper gos- 
sip into the great debates of the United States Senate, but some 
think that this theater and these subjects are worthy of treat- 
ment in a broader and more statesmanlike and more dispassion- 
ate manner. I am one of them: and when it comes to an en- 
counter between the scissorsand the mucilage brush, lackndwl- 
edge that the Senator from Maine and his companions are emi- 
nently my superiors. 

But, sir, he will have to produce better analyses of race rela- 
tions, and read higher es of political ethics, and expound 
clearer arguments of honesty and judgment before he can recon- 
cile his position in this case with his position in others, or make 
this country believe that because there was a fraud in or 
California, or in New York City, or in Philadelphia, which, being 
the city of pm Brie e love, has escaped the batteries 
of his maledictions, before he can satisfy the people of the United 
States that these incidents of social life, these inévitable con- 
comitants of civilization, these things which the purity of the 
world can not avoid, although it would fain throw the mantle of 
charity over them, are sufficient justification for the stretching 
of our laws, for the torturing of our Constitution, and for putting 
the good people of thiscountry by the ears in sectional strife every 
time they have an election, and are to pass upon broad questions 
in which their wisdom is invoked and in which their fortunes 
are concerned. 

I, Mr. President, by my vote shall rejoice to dismiss this leg- 
islation by the passage of the pending bill. One reason why I 
rejoice to dismiss it is because I realize that as long as it exists 
it is a thorn of contention in the side of the American 5 
and F, for one, who have never despaired of this Republic or of 
republican institutions, who believe in Democracy from the 

und up, do not believe that in the dawnof the twentieth cen- 
ry this great Republic has so far gone beyond the original 
impetus of its being that the people in the towns can not be 
trusted with tbair affairs; that the people in the States can not 
be trusted in their affairs. I believe it will be better for us all 
if we leave them in the confidence and trust of brotherhood and 
attend to our own business, which is enough to consume our time 
and to make uswish that the hours in the day were more numer- 
ous and longer. 

Sir, to transact one-half of the business which it is necessary 
for us to transact here in order to keep our Government run- 
ning, requires all the time and attention and studious thought 
ef everyone who is involved in its administration. We would 
be better employed now, in my opinion, if we were solving some 
of the problems of finance and currency and taxation which are 
60 pressing for solution that we are behind time in dealing with 
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them, rather than in sponding weeks and hours in considering 
is 
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resolutionsabout distant sand in picking a quarrel among 
ourselves about a precinct election, whether it be in Virginia, 
California, Texas, or Maine. 

We have honest ple in Virginia, Mr. President, who will 
put their foot upon fraud just as quickly as any people upon this 
earth, who have the instincts of honesty and the courage of 
their convictions. I do not say they are better than other peo- 
ple. God forbid that I play the Pharisee; but I dosay they are 
as good and as honest and as pure and as high-minded and as 
patriotic as those of Maine. e Senator need only read the 
established, current, and ancient historiesof this country to find 
that the names which have sprung from their loins were pos- 
sessed by men who need not doff their plumes of honor in any 

resence. 


Mr. FRYE. The Senator from Virginia, in his allusion to the 


Hawaiian Islands, finds certainly no difficulty in . 

case when he names his own testimony and states the case - 

self, and thus he can undoubtedly criticiseme. He has not been 

oes at the taking of the testimony before the Committee on 
oreign Relations for the last four weeks. 

Mr. DANIEL. Neither was the Senator from Maine present 
when the transactions occurred which he picked out of a news- 
paper he does not indorse. ; 

Mr. FRYE. And the Senator from Virginia is speaking out- 
side of the testimony. IL have no hesitation in declaring that 
the only fault connected with the Hawaiian Islands is the fault 
of the President of the United States. The only harm and 
wrong done are the harm and wrong committed by him; and I 
believe four-fifths of the intelligent people of the United States 
of American to-day will indorse that sentiment. 

Now, as to my indorsing Mr. Davenport, when he as an officer 
takes money for services, I deny that Mr. Davenport ever took 
ag money for services. The case which I stated 

r. DANIEL. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him a 
moment? I did not say Mr. Davenport took money for his own 
services, but that he accepted money while an officer of the law, 
as I was informed, for the purpose of being used by him as an 
officer to detect frauds in elections; that he accepted money from 
a partisan club of his own party at a time when he held a quasi- 
judicial character. That is what I said. 

Mr. FRYE. Ihave never heard any such charge made 17 7 
Mr. Davenport. On che contrary, the only information I have 
of his taking any money was the case which I stated myself in 
my argument, and that was from the committee of Democrats 
and Republicans who were undertaking to overthrow the Tweed 
ring, and desired him to take charge of the campaign. I said 
that he took charge of it, and that he charged nothing for his 
services whatever, but that he only used money to pay the actual 
expenses for ballots and all that sort of thing, and rendered an 
account to the committee for all the money he received. 

Mr. GRAY. Will the Senator from Maine allow me? 

Mr. FRYE. Cortainly. 

Mr. GRAY. I do not think Mr. Davenport had much reason 
to take money from any other source than from the United 
States Treasury, for I hold in my hand an account taken from 
the Treasury of the amount of fees paid to John I. Davenport for 
services as chief supervisor and as circuit court commissioner 
from April 11, 1889, to March 1, 1892, amounting to 8145,59 1. 68. 

Mr. FRYE. In reply to that I have to say that Mr. Daven- 
port never took a cent from the United States Tr that had 
not first been passed upon as his of right by the court; then by 
the Auditor of the Treasury, then by the Comptroller, then by 
a committee of experts appointed by the Comptroller, and then 
confirmed afterward by the Comptroller. So he never took any 
fees that all these officials had not declared it to be his right to 
take. I do not understand that those were his own fees, either. 

Mr. GRAY. Iam inclined to think the Senator is right, and 
that Mr. Davenport had a right to take these immense sums un- 
der the election laws; and, therefore, that is one reason why I 
wish to have the election laws re $ 

Mr. FRYE. But the reports which have been carefully pre- 
poa show that the elections in the city of New York under the 

ederal election law did not cost so much as the State elections 
cost without any Federal election officers. They did not aver- 
age over $83,000 a year, I think, under the Federal election law. 

Now, I have to say another word in relation to what I said about 
Virginia. 1 do not think the Senator from Virginia can charge 
me with using scissors or mucilagea tdeal. I am not aware 
that I ever before in my life read in the United States Senate 
anything from a newspaper. 

DANIEL. I did not make any charge. I thought this 
morning that the Senator showed great inexperience. 

Mr. FRYE. Now, I pro to read a little more. I under- 
stand the election laws of Virginia to be these: 


The Legislature every two years— 
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And it is always a Democratic Legislature— 
by resolution, names and elects three residents of each of the 100 counties 
and 10 cities in the State as an electoral board for that county or city. This 
board appoints a register for each of the election districts within the county 
or city (there about 1,800 districts in the State), who registers the votes 
of his district. board also appoints three judges of election and two 
clerks for each district. 

Thus the entire force is appointed practically by the Legisla- 
ture of Virginia, the local authorities having nothing on earth 
to say about it. I understand that to be the existing law and 
that the Legislature is always Democratic. The law declares— 
now I am using the words of the act— 

„Wherever it is possible to do so,“ the electoral board are to appoint the 
judges from persons known to belong to different political parties.” 

„Wherever it is possible to do so.” Is there a precinct where 

it is not possible to do so, where there are not two parties? 

Mr. DANIEL. Occasionally the Republicans can not read and 
write, and we prefer to have as judges those who can. 

Mr. FRYE. Iam informed differently in Virginia. 

Mr. DANIEL. I have no doubt the Senator is, and I am in- 
formed differently from him. 

Mr. FRYE. Now, I wish to read again what the Times says. 
It is not my authority; it is a Democratic authority in Virginia, 
evidently outraged by some election frauds: 

But the change made in 1884 


That is the change in the law— 


was to take elections from the control of the judges of the court and put 
them absolutely and entirely under that of an electoral board of three pes 
sons in each county and city, all three of whom may be of the same ti- 
cal ty, the membersof which board areelected by the Legislature. hat 
is the result? The Legislature constitutes the electoral board of the PoE 
san politicians of the counties and cities who constitute the judges of elec- 
tions of such politicians as will handle the ballots and ballot boxes 
in the way that the party's interest in the election calls for. 

We do not say that this is done, we only show the opening for fraud that 
the system contains. All that we do say is that there is a general belief that 
there is fraud; that results have occurred in the negro counties that are to- 
tally inexplicable; and that the system of election’ is the very worst that it 
is ble to devise, with doors wide open for every species of rascality 
that it is ble to conceive of. The first t to be done is to the 
law constitu electoral boards that may be of partisans, and put the con- 
trol of the elections back under the management of the county and corpora- 
tion judges. « 

Now, I am making no charges against Virginia. There isa 
gentleman who lives in Virginia and is sapped to be intelli- 
gent enough to understand the law. He is the editor ofa leading 
ne per at Richmond, a Democratic newspaper, and he makes 
that declaration. Am I not justified, when that paper is handed 
to me, in reading it in reply to the Senator? 

Mr. DANIEL. I think not. 

Mr. FRYE. Am I making any scandalous charges against 
Virginia or its people? Iam not doing anything more than re- 
peating what this gentleman himself states; he a Virginian? 

Mr. DANIEL. ə Federal election laws do not apply to the 
matter. They have nothing to do with it, whether they are re- 
pealed or not. 

Mr. FRYE. What have nothing to do with it? 

Mr. DANIEL. I say the Federal election laws have nothing 
to do with that matter. You have never touched the local elec- 
tions and you do not propose any remedy now. You are merely 
firing a shot in the air. 

Mr. FRYE. Yes, we do propose a remedy. 

Mr. DANIEL. You have never proposed a remedy. 

Mr. FRYE. We have two or three provisions to offer to the 
pending bill as amendments of the election law; and the Senator 
will vote t every one of them. 

Mr. DANIEL. Permit me to say, so that we may understand 
each other, that this was a local election in Virginia and ail 
the article the Senator read is about their local transactions, 
which neither the Federal election law nor any that has ever 
been suggested or could be suggested would at all reach or af- 
fect. 

Mr. FRYE. Is not this the law of the State which applies to 
all State elections? 

Mr. DANIEL. Yes, sir. . 

Mr. FRYE. And without any Federal election law, would it 
not ap ly to the election of Representatives in Congress? 

Mr. D NIEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FRYE. Then have we no interest in it? 

Mr. DANIEL. But this is not that case. Iam replying to 
what this gentleman states. f 

Mr. FRYE. But this gentleman issimply repeating what the 
law of the State of Virginia is, which law would be applicable 
to the election of Representatives in Congress if the Federal 
election laws are repealed. 

Mr. DANIEL. Does the Senator believe that no fraud will 
arise in this country under Federal election laws? 

Mr. FRYE. Undoubtedly, some. 

Mr. DANIEL. Then I say undoubtedly some under any law. 

Now, Mr. President, just a word about this law. I knew the 


Senator would be Py glad to change the subject. He broke 
down so completely when the question of ethics about Mr. Dav- 
enport was proponpasa to him that really I wassorry to see how 
poorly he could “come to the scratch.” 
Mr. FRYE. Mr. President, I do not understand the Senator. 
Mr. DANIEL. I will explain myself, so that the Senator will 
understand. 
Mr. FRYE. Ishall be very happy if the Senator will do so. 
Mr. DANIEL. Lasked the Senator the question, which he 
has never answered, whether he deemed it appropriate for a 
quasi-judicial officer of the United States to receive contribu- 
tions from a partisan club to be employed by him in the election 
in which he was such a judge. 
Mr. FRYE. Then I say no, and I deny that he ever received 


it. 
Mr. DANIEL. He did not receive from the Union League 
Club, of New York, funds to be used in detecting frauds in elec- 


tions? 
Mr. FRYE. I say he did not. 
Mr. DANIEL. Then, if the Senator is so informed and I 


have been misinformed, it isa question of fact. If I am mis- 
taken, of course my remarks do not a ply. It isa matter that 
has been mentioned here before, and this is the first time I have 
heard it contradicted. 

Mr. President, I would call the attention of the Senator to the 
fact that the highest representative of the sovereign people in 
Virginia selects ourelection officers. Itisthe Legislature. The 
difference between that Senator and myself, if I should defend 
these laws, would be that he wants the judicial department, 
which is not directly od Here to the people, to assume charge 
of elections and to appoint the officers. The act which he re- 
fers to is one in which the appointment of the election officers 
rests in the Legislature. It is not a great question of national 
concern. It has nothing to do with Federal election laws. Itis 
totally irrelevant to this debate. It comes in contact nowhere 
with what is under discussion, whether it be best for the ju- 
dicial department in a State to select election officers or for the 
Legislature. 

But, Mr. President, it isa very vain thing for the people of 
Virginia to try and please the S:nator from Maine as long as 
they vote the Democratic ticket. Until very recent years the 
election officers were appointed et the judges, and so far as the 
structure of law was concerned Virg would have been per- 
song grata to the Senator from Maine. But it did not placate ~ 
him in the least. He made the same sort of speeches against 
them then that he is making against them now. There will al- 
ways be a difference of opinion upon those matters. They are 
matters of interior regulation. 

On» person who isin a house will think that the bureau ought 
to b> on one side of the room and the bedstead on the other, but 
I do not think the Senator from Maine can ever reform this 
country by departing from his duties as a Senator of the United 
States and advising communities to whom he does not belong as 
to whether they shall move the election bureau to the east or 
the west window, or the election bedstead to the north or the 
south one. It is a mere question of domestic economy, with 
which the Federal Government has no coneern. y 

Now, the Senator did show the element of fairness in these 
election laws, whether they be deemed the wisest that can be 
devised by human wisdom or not. The General Assembly of the 
State, whoare immediately responsible to the people, select three 
persons for each county or city, who compose what is called an 
electoral board. That electoral board, taken locally from the 
people of the community whom they must serve, and in the 
necessary course of political procedure upon the nomination and 
suggestion of the immediate representatives of the people of 
that community, appoint the subordinate officers of the election, 
and there is a provision that when practicable they must belong 
to the different political parties. 

I do not mean to make any slur at the Republican party of Vir- 
ginia; I wish to see them recognized in their political rights, but 
occasions arise at an election when judges are absent. How often 
do we see in the election reports in Congress how irregularities 
occurred because the judge came an hour or two late, and the 
laws had to provide a system of mechanism by which the matter 
might proceed and the election be held, because it can only 
occur that day and at that time, and to defer is to destroy. So 
the officers in Virginia are directed when practicable (that does 
not mean when they please but when in the nature of things it 
is possible and practicable) to see that these judges are distrib- 
uted between the two political parties. 

But if at 5 o'clock or 6 o'clock in the morning the people were 
gathering to vote and the Republican judge were absent, and no 
other suitable person then presented himself, was the election 
to be suspended; were the people to be denied suffrage because 
the election laws of Virginia had not been tongued and grooved 
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and sawed and planed down to suit the refined taste and discrim- 
ingsing mg estions of the distant Senator from Maine? 

Mr. FRYE. Notmine. 

Mr. DANIEL. The Senator makes it his when he suggests 
it, or if he does not he had better not read it. He makes it his 
when herepeatsit. Sir, anybody can pick up papers on the way- 
side and come here and read them; but when a Senator speaks 
he is supposed to speak with some responsibility upon him and 
with the dignity of his great and high position upon him, and 
not to be repeating the mere flotsam and jetsam of wayside news, 
for which he disclaims responsibility. . 

know that journal, the Richmond Times. There are highly 
respectable and honorable gentlemen at the head of it. They 
stand high; and they show in that very paper that they want to 
put down fraud. Sir, none of us have grown so old as not to re- 
member when the journals of this country were blazing with 
the cries of fraud in Maine, The Senator says they donot bave 
any precinct frauds there—itseems they onl 8 steal Legislatures— 
a discriminating remark about his own State which must be 
highly appreciated by the experts in morality and the science 
of ethics as it is there taught. 

Mr. FRYE. It was a Democratic steal. 

Mr. DANIEL. Oh, of course; a Democraticsteal. The Sena- 
tor never heard of a steal in his life that was not a Democratic 


steal. 

Mr. FRYE. That is true. 

Mr. DANIEL. Perfectly so, and he never will. He is as deaf 
as the lady of whom Tom Hood tells us that— f 

She got an ear Sone and the very next day 
She heard from her husband at Botany Bay. 

The Senator might hear from some of his esteemed saints in 
the Republican party, whose names I will not call lest I should 
wound feelings, and because the language of slander and scan- 
dal and gossip and malediction has no charms for me, in places 
of the same sort, if he had his ear trumpet with him. The 
Senator confesses he is proud of it, he is glad and he is happ 
that he never did hear of any steal but a Democratic steal, 
He never heard of the Credit Mobilier business. Oh, no! He 
stuffed a whole cotton counterpane in his ears as soon as the 
newsboys went down the streets with the ne rs. He never 
heard of Indian frauds; he never heard of Distriet of Columbia 
frauds; he always heard that every Republican was born a saint 
and that every Democrat was born an imp. I leave the Sena- 
tor in this happy state of mind. He does not need to be trans- 
lated to another and a better world to enjoy the perfection of 
happiness. 

Where ignorance is bliss 
a "Tis folly to be wise. 


There he is; and there he proposes to remain. 

Mr. HOAR obtained the floor. 

Mr. PLATT. As the vote is to be taken to-morrow at 3 
o'clock, I do not know what the understanding is aboutspeeches, 
but there will bea little time to-morrow, and I suggest that per- 
haps it might not be agreeable to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts to go on to-night. Would he rather go on to-morrow? 

Mr. HOAR. I expect to speak not more than ten minutes, 
certainly not more fifteen. I should a little rather go on 
in the morning if it is agreeable to the Senate. 

Mr. GRAY. Would it not be as agreeable to the Senator 
from Massachusetts to go on to-night? 

Mr. HOAR. Ido not know whether such matters are spoken 
of in public, but J understand the paper the Chair has contains 
my pame and then that of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
BATE], who is to close the debate, and if there are any other 
speeches they will be very short. I should a little prefer to go 
on in the morning. However, it is not of much consequence 
one way or the other. Iam not going to more than ten 
minutes. I prone to do what is most agreedble to the Senate. 

Mr. GRAY. If the Senator wishes to go on to-morrow I shall 
interpose no objection, of course. ; 

Mr. BATE. Letus have an executive session. 

Mr. GRAY. I move that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o'clock and 
35 minutes p. m.) the Senate foe a es until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, February 7, 1894, at 12 o'clock m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate February 6, 1894. 
REGISTER OF LAND OFFICE, 


Louis Davis, of Perry, Okla., to be register of the land office 
at Perry, Okla., vice James E. Malone, resigned. 


POSTMASTERS. 


William O. Monroe, to be postmaster at Eutaw, in the county of 
oe and State of Alabama, in place of Fannie W. Byrd, re- 
moved. 

Nathaniel B. Stevens, to be postmaster at Winsted, in the 
county of Litchfield and State of Connecticut, in the place of 
Marvin H. Tanner, whose commission expired January 28, 1894. 

Joseph L. Moore, to be postmaster at Geneseo, in the county 
of Henry and State of Illinois, in the place of William Harbaugh, 
whose commission expired January 9, 1894. > 

Clarence Coulter, to be postmaster at Blue Rapids, in the 
county of Marshall and State of Kansas, the appointment of a 
postmaster for thesaid office having, by law, become vested in the 
President on and after October 1, 1893. 

William C. Cuseck, to be postmaster at Newbu rt, in the 
county of Essex and State of Massachusetts, in the place of Wil- 
lard J. Hale, whose commission expired January 28, 1894. . 

James Murphy, to be portmaster at Hyannis, in the county of 
Barnstable and State of Massachusetts, in the place of George 
W. Hallett, whose commission expired January 16, 1894. 

Christopher C. Allison, to be postmaster at Cassopolis, in the 
county of Cass and State of Michigan, in the place of A. E. Bai- 
ley, whose commission expired January 8, 1894. 

illiam J. Daunt, to be postmaster at Bay City, in the county 
of Bay and State of Michigan, in the place of Lyman G. Wilcox, 
whose commission expired January 8, 1894. 

Ernest J. Dube, to be postmaster at Houghton, in the county 
of Houghtonand State of Michigan, in place of Richard B. Lang, 
whose commission expired January 8, 1894. : 

Richard Mertz, to he postmaster at Gladstone, in the county 
of Delta and State of Michigan, in place of Charles H. Scott, 
whose commission expired January 8, 1894. : 

Michael R. Redmond, to be postmaster at Hancock, in the 
county of Houghton and State of Michigan, in the place of James 
Ross, whose commission expired January 8, 1894. 

Carl Schuldes, to be postmaster at Iron Mountain, in the count 
of Dickinson and State of Michigan, in the place of George F. 
Seibert, resigned. 

Dallas E. Laird, to be postmaster at Redwood Falls, in the 
county of Redwood and State of Minnesota, in the place of Wil- 
liam S. McKay, whose commission expired January 28, 1894. 

Lucy E. Harris, to be 5 at Hazlehurst, in the county 
of Copiah and State of Mississippi, in the place of Cora C. Math- 
ews, whose commission expired 4 . — 21, 1893, Ella Harris, 
who was confirmed January 12, 1894, not having been commis- 
sioned on account of error in name. 

John B. Thro, sr., to be postmaster at St. Charles, in the 
county of St. Charles and State of Missouri, in the place of Wil- 
liam F. Blocbaum, whose commission expired January 8, 1894. 

L. A. Skelley, to be postmaster at Silver City, in the 8 
of Grant and State of New Mexico, in the place of Harry W. 
Lucas, removed. 

John F. Hogan, to be postmaster at Northwood, in the county 
of Grand Forks and State of North Dakota, the appointment of 
a postmaster for the said office having, by law, become vested 
in the President on and after January 1, 1893, Andrew S. Elling- 
son, who was confirmed by the Senate February 18, 1893, not 
having been commissioned. 

Josephus Clark, to be postmaster at New London, in the count; 
of Huron and State of Ohio, in the place of Calvin Starbird, 
whose commission expired January 27, 1894. 

Michael F. Bowler, to be postmaster at Groton, in the county 
of Brown and State of South Dakota, in the place of James D. 
Reeves, whose commission expired December 20, 1893. 

L. W. Bates, to be postmaster at St. Elmo, in the county of 
Hamilton and State of Tennessee, in the place of George W. 
Patten, whose commission expired December 20, 1893. 

D. C. Morris, to be postmaster at Morristown, in the county 
of Hamblen and State of Tennessee, in the place of J. A. God- 
dard, resigned, and whose commission has also expired. 

Ida L. Turner, to be postmaster at Fort Worth, in the county 
of Tarrant and State of Texas, in the place of Belle M. Burchell, 
whose commission expired January 8, 1894. 

Seymour Manning, to be postmaster at Colfax, in the count, 
of Whitman and State of Washington, in the place of Frank C. 
Morse, whose commission expired December 20, 1893. - 


WITHDRAWAL. 
Executive nomination withdrawn from the Senate February 6, 1894. 
REGISTER OF LAND OFFICE. 


Louis Davis, of Tacoa, Ga., to be register of the land office at 
Perry, Okla. 
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CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate February 2, 1894. 
ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY. 

Thomas Moonlight, of Kansas, to be envoy extraordinary and 

minister plenipotentiary of the United States to Bolivia. 
APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY. 
Signal Corps. 

First Lieut. Samuel Reber, Ninth Cavalry, to be first lieu- 

tenant. 
PENSION AGENT. 

Harrison H. Wheeler, of Ludington, Mich., to be pension 

agent at Detroit, Mich. 
POSTMASTERS. 

Charles E. Chamblin, to be W at Mason City, in che 
county of Mason and State of Illinois. 

Edgar N. Nash, to be postmaster at Newton Highlands, in the 
county of Middiesex State of Massachusetts. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate February 6, 1894. 

POSTMASTERS. 

Mary M. Force, to be postmaster at Selma, in the county of 
Dallas and State of Alabama. 

Ida L. Turner, to be postmaster at Fort Worth, Tarrant 
County, Tex. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
TUESDAY, February 6, 1894. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m., and was called to order by 
the Speaker. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. E. B. BAGBY. 

Ths Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 


J. A. BURGUYN, ADMINISTRATOR, VS. THE UNITED STATES. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a apy of the rane te 
of the Court of Claims in the case of J. A. Burguyn, i 
trator of Dorsey S. Deloatch, vs. The United States; which was 
2 to be printed, and referred to the Committee on War 
Claims. $ 
UMATILLA IRRIGATION COMPANY, OREGON. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (S. 758) extend- 
ing the time allowed the Umatilla Irrigation 3 for the 
construction of its ditch across the Umatilla Indian ryation 
in the State of Oregon. : 

Mr. ELLIS of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this bill may be considered at the present time. A 
. Ho se bill identical in terms with this Senate bill has been re- 
ported, and [ have the report in my hand. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon [Mr. ELLIS] 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of this 
Senate bill. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: ‘ 

Beit enacted, ete., That the time prescribed by the act of 
ruary 10, 1891. for the completion of the irriga duch or of the Uma- 
tila Irrigation Company across the Umatilla Indian Reservation, in the 
State of gon, is hereby extended for three years from said date. 

Mr. ELLIS of Oregon. I ask that the House report upon the 
corresponding House bill may be read. 

Mr. BURROWS. I think there will be no objection to this. 
It simply extends the time. 

Mr. BAYERS. We want to know something about this meas- 
ure. We have no information about it. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the House report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The Committee on Indian Affairs have had under consideration House bill 
No. 199, and find that the purpose of the bill is to enable the Umatilla Irri- 
gation Company, of Pendleton, Oregon.“ to reclaim a large 3 of land 
ay of 3 . — ge ge of — 5 W to meee re le. 

bruary > was passed by Congress giving company a 
right of way across the Umatilla Indian Reservation, subject to the a 
proval of the Indians on said reservation. This consent was obtained, 


of Feb- 


1 the n means to complete the work 
before the expiration all ed by the bill—Fe 10, 1894. 
ttee find 


wo damage no 
benefit to a large scope of country worthless with- 
out irrigation, as well as an act of simple justice to the company. 


For the above reasons and the further one that the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs and of - 
mittee are unanimously of the option the —— ee tho com: 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid 
tion of the bill? j che 

oe no objection. P 

e was ordered to a third reading, and was according] 
t dere eye > via 

On motion of Mr. ELLIS of Oregon, a motion to reconsider 

men a oe laid on sho table. 
6 A 1969 [the corresponding House bill 
dered to lie on the tabl . . e reos 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 
To Mr. WOODARD, for one week, on account of important busi- 
ness. 
To Mr. HARTER, for two days, on account of important busi- 
ness. 
COMMITTEE REPORTS. 


Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I demand the regular order. 
; The 5 The regular order is the call of committees 

or reports. 

The committees were called for reports. 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN, from the Committee on the Publie Lands, 
reported a bill (H. R. 5523) authorizing the issue of a patent to the 
Presbyterian Board of Home Missions for certain lands on the 
Omma Indian Reservation for school purposes (as a substitute 
for the bill H. R. 2142); which was read a first, and second time 
and, with the accompanying report. ordered to be printed, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

HAWAIIAN AFFAIRS. 


And then, pursuant to the special order, the House resumed 

the consideration of House Miscellaneous Document No. 75, ex- 

ressive of the sense of the House of Representatives relative to 
waiian affairs. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Mr. Speaker, in what I shall say I do 
not intend to reflect upon the course of President Harrison or 
his Secretary of State, Mr. Foster. In my opinion President 
Harrison, from a Republican standpoint, made a most excellent 
President. As to the matter immediately under consideration, 
while I may be inclined to say that the action of the former Ad- 
ministration was hasty, I can readily see that there were cir- 
cumstances which to some degree justified or excused that haste. 
President Harrison was sincerely in favor of annexing the Ha- 
waiian Islands to this country. 

The Administration was dra to a close, and if it was to 
attain any glory by the annexation of the islands it must be done 
immediately. The Secretary of State had an appointment upon 
the other side of the water, to keep which it wus necessary for 
him to sail from thiscountry about the middle of February. The 
minister at Hawaii, Mr. Stevens, concealed important facts from 
the Secretary of State and misrepresented the situation there. 

Full information as to all the facts of Minister Stevens's course, 
and the means and methods by which a friendly Government at 

with ours, a weak nation trusting in our honor and justice, 
ad been betrayed and overturned throngh the machinations of 
this minister, would have caused President Harrison to pause, 
to hesitate to indorse the treaty, possibly to reject the proposed 
annexation. He would not give his sanction to the odious 
doctrine that there is no such thing as international morality, 
that there is one law for a strong nation and another for a weak 
one, and that even by indirection a strong power may, with im- 
punity, despoil a weak one of its territory.” 

Mr. Speaker, if time will permit, before I conclude I shall put 
in the evidence to show that my charge of concealment and mis- 
representation by Minister Stevens is well sustained. I shall 
ganie largely from his own letters to our Secretary of State, Mr. 

ester, to convict him, 

Mr. Speaker, without hesitation I heartily and earnestly in- 
re these resolutions reported by the Committee on Foreign 

rs: 

Resolved, First. That it is the sense of this House that the action of the 
United States minister in emploving United States naval forces and ille- 
gally inoverthro the constitutional Government of the Hawaiian 
Islands in January, 1803, and in setting up in its place a Provisional Govern- 
ment not republican in form and 3 to the will ot a majority of 
the people, was contrary to the ons of our Republic and the spirit 
of our Constitution, and should be and is condemned. 

Second. That we heartily approve the principle announced by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, that interference with the domestic affairs of an 
independent nation is contrary to the spirit ot American institutions. And 
itis her the sense of this House that the annexation of the Hawaiian 
Islands to our country, or the assum of a protectorate over them by 
our Government, is uncalled for and inexpedient; that the people of that 
country should ve had absolute freedom and independence in nes 2 
their own line of ps and that foreign intervention in the political af- 
fairs of th not be with indifference by the Govern- 
ment of the United States. i 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Will the gentleman permit me to 
ask him a question? 7 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Ihave not the time, My time is more 
limited than that of the gentleman from Indiana was. b 

In the course of my remanks I propose to show that a state- 
ment that I made about a year ago has been verified by the facts. 
‘When I learned of the incident in Hawaii, at that time I stated, 
and the interview was made public, that the minister from this 
country had been guilty of an act of war in calling onshore 
troops from the United States ship in the harbor to assist in 
overthrowing the Hawaiian Government; that he had beenguilty 
of un act of treachery in betraying a friendly government to 
which he had been accredited; t he had been guilty of action 
which had cast a stain upon the United States Government, in 
his following that policy ofthe British Empire which we are so 
much accustomed to. censure, of interfering in the domestic af- 
fairs of small, weak nationalities in order to take possession of 
the same. It was a cowardly act. 

I furthermore stated that it would be found upon investigation 
that the real interest which had prompted his assistance in the 
revolution was the sugar interest. I propose to sustain that po- 
sition, not from testimony taken subsequently, but from the let- 
ters of the minister himself. Here are some extracts from his 
Official correspondence which show his frame of mind. 

Stevens's letter of February 8, 1892, page 177: 

Ata future time, after the proposed treaty shall have been ratified, I shall 
deem it my official duty to give a more elaborate statement of facts and 
reasons why ‘‘a new departure” by the United States as to Hawaii is rapidly 
becoming a necessity, that a ** protectorate’ is impracticable, and that an- 
nexation must be the future remedy: 

Stevens's letter of March 8, 1892, page 178: 

Imay add that the annexation sentiment is increasing, quite as much 
among the white residents and native Hawaiians and other workingmen who 
Own no sugar st ck, as with the sugar- planters. 


Stevens's letter of November 20, 1892, page 188: 


Destiny and the vast future interests of the United States in the Pacific 
clearly indicate who, at no distant day, must be responsible for the govern- 
ments of these islands. Under a territorial government mag co be as 
easily governed as any of the existing Territories of the United States. 

Stevens's letter of November 20, 1892, page 189: 


To tpone American action many years is only to add ae ene unfa- 
Vorable tendencies and to make future possession more difficult. 


Stevens's letter of November 20, 1892, page 190: 


The reasons for annexation in 1854 were certainly much less adequate and 
pressing than they are now. 
Again, same page: 

One of two courses seem to me absolutely necessary to be followed, either 
bold and vigorous measures for annexation or a “customs union,” an 
ocean cable from California coast to Honolulu, Pearl Harbor perpetual! 
ceded to the United States, with an implied, but not necessarily stipulated, 
American tectorate over the islands. I believe the former to be the bet- 
ter, that which will prove much the more advantageous to the islands, and 
the cheapest and least embarr: in the end for the United States. 


Stevens’s letter, March 8, 1892, page 178: 

But as the relations of the United States to Hawaii are exceptional, and 
in former years the United States officials here took somewhat exceptional 
action in circumstances. of disorder, I desire to know how far the present 
minister and naval commander may deviate from the established interna- 
tional rules and precedents in the contingencies indicated in the first part 
of this dispatch, 

Do not these extracts show that for at least a year prior to 
the overthrow of that government he was an annexationist; that 
he mistook his mission; that he thought it was his duty to scheme 
to get possession of those islands for this Government, and to 
overturn that government if necessary in order to do so? I shall 
at present comment only upon the last of the extracts. 

n his letter, from which that is taken, he anticipates the 
situation of January 14 to 16, 1893, as if it were to occur by his 
own direction. He says: 

If the government here should be and overturned by an orderly 
and 1 revolutionary movement, largely — 27 Hawallaus and a 

8 z 


onal or republican government o proclaimed, would the 


nited States ter and naval commander here be justified in respond- 


ing affirmatively to the call of the members of the removed government to 
restore them to power or replace them in possession of the government 
buildings? 

Then comes his query for peculiar instructions: 

But as the relations to the United States are exceptional, and in former 
years the United States officials here took somewhat exceptional action in 
circumstances of disorder, I desire to know how far the present minister 
and naval commander may deviate from established international rules and 
precedents in the contingencies indicated in the first part of this dispatch. 


The contingency indicated in the first part of his dispatch was 
the occurrence of just what happened on the 16th and 17th of 
8 1893, to wit: a revolution. 

Mr. NDLETON of West Virginia. Will the gentleman 
give the date of that letter? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. March 8, 1892, a year almost before the 
occurrence. The facts which he alludes to when he says the 
United States officials took somewhat exceptional action,” when 
the minister of the United States had landed troops on a. previ- 


ous occasion, were these: There was a revolution, and the au- 
thority of the islands, to wit, the King, asked the United States 
minister to have brought on shore troops from oneof the United 
States vessels in the harbor to preserve order, which was done. 
It is significant in this connection, because Minister Stevens 
was expressing a wish to “deviate ” from the established inter- 
national rules and precedents; and if a careful examination of 
the correspondence of this minister does not show that for a 
year he thought he was there for the purpose of deviating 
wherever he could in the interest of annexation, I am incapable 
of reading language aright. His ways were devious upon more 
than one occasion in this matter. ' 

T next take up the reason for annexation which actuated his 
mind. I wish toimpress upon this House that Minister Stevens 
was annexation mad; that he was so intent upon that proposi- 
tion that he forgot his duty to the government to which he was 
sent, and his loyalty to his own Government. Had he been sent 
to a powerful nation he would never have attempted such a 
thing. In a letter of November 20, 1892, he first sets forth the 
physical dimensions of the Islands and their natural productions, 
the commercial and naval importance of the Islands, and the 
fact, as he claims, that they were suffering from a bad govern- 
ment, and then he comes down to that which most moved him. 

Lask the attention of the House to these choice extracts: 

Stevens's letter November 20, 1892, page 190: 

The production of sugar being the main business of the islands, the great 
reduction of the market price has affected powerfully the entire affairs and 
condition of the islands. 

I think it underestimating the truth to express the opinion that the loss 
to the owners of the sugar plantations and mills, etc., and the consequent 
depreciation of other property by the passage of the McKinley bill, wide and 
beneficial as that measure is proving to be for the vast interests of the United 
States, has not been less than 812,000,000, a 8 this loss falling on 
Americans residing here and in California. Unless some positive measures 
of relief be 8 the depreciation of sugar property here will continue to 
goon. Wise, bold action of the United States will rescue the property hold- 
ers from great loss. 


Stevens's letter of November 20, 1892, page, 191: 

It may be said that annexation would involve the obligation of paying to 
the Hawaiian sugar - producers the same rateof bounties now paid to Ameri- 
can producers, taus imposing too heavy a demand upon the United States 
Treasury. It is a sufficient answer to this question to oy, that it could be 
specitically provided in the terms of annexation that the United States Gov- 
ernment should pay 6 mills per pound, $12 per ton to the Hawaiian sugar- 
raisers, and this only so long as the present sugar-bounty system of the 
United States shall be maintained. Careful inquiry and 888 bring 
me to the conclusion that this small bounty would tide the Hawaiian sugar- 
planters over their t ala condition and save the islands from 

neral business depletion and nnancial disaster. Could justice to American 

terests in the islands and care for thair future welfare do less than this? 


Let us give some attention to the first selection for a few min- 
utes to see whether our minister was properly attending to the 
business for which he was sent out; 
The uction of sugar being the main business of the islands, the great 
reduction of the market price has affected powerfully the entire affairs and 
conditions of the islands. Unless some positive measures of relief be granted 


the depreciation of sugar pro’ here will continue to goon. Wise, bold 
action of the United States will rescue the property holders from great loss. 


How were we responsible for loss to the sugar plantation 
owners of a foreign land? Whatconcern had this people in the 
rp piercer of property there more than in Cuba or England? 
„Positive measures of relief,” why so, Minister Stevens? t 
‘“wise, bold action” to rescue these property holders from great 
loss, have you in your mind? He was more anxious for his new- 
found friends and their interests than for the honor of his Gov- 
ernment. 

He should have said unless some positive measures will per- 
mit the sugar property owners to goonlevying tribute upon the 
people of the United States,” for they have already succeeded, 
through the reciprocity treaty, in collecting about $60,000,000 

rofit on their sugar. Another of tnese extracts shows that 
ister Stevens was conspiring with the sugar interests for 
annexation early in 1892. He was a thorough Republican; he 
believed in the doctrine of levying bounty upon the le for 
the benefit of specialinterests. In hisletterof February 14, 1893 
after the events which have W 0 a us to the consideration of 
these resolutions had taken place, I find the following: 


As to terms of annexation, I still adhere firmly to the opinion expressed 
in my dispatch 74, that the sugar bounty to be paid to the Hawatian 
planters shouid be limited to 6 mills per pound, $12 per ton, so long and only 
80 long as the United States bounty system shall be maintained. the ob- 
jection that this allows only #12 per ton on Hawaiian sugar while Hawaiian 
planters get twice the amount that the Louisiana planters do, on an aver- 

„as I —— in my dispatch 74, the consensus ot op among the leading 
planters here— 


Task the House to listen to this— 


the consensus of opinion among the 1 planters here, obtained by me 
five or six months since, was and is that 812 per ton bounty will place the 
2 plantations worth maintaining on the road to financial safety and 
eccess. 
Does not that show conclusively that this American minister 
was ‘‘six months since” consulting with the people there, who 
were in favor of annexation, was then consulting with them as 
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to how much bounty they should have on their sugar as part of 
the bargain? Let me read it again, for it is very significant: 
Isaid dispatch 74, th t opinion among the leading 
Brei 3 ained by me 8 Since boo 
And this letter is dated February 14, 1893— 


was and is, that $12 per ton bounty will place all the Hawaiian plantations 
worth maintaining on the road to financial safety and success. 


Their friend was with them. Neither he nor they realized 
that the sugar bounty would soon be a thing of the past. 

I now call the attention of the House to some extracts showing 
that Mr. Stevens recognized that it would be necessary for the 
United States to intervene with force to accomplish this annexa- 
tion; that he, in consultation with those gentleman who were to 
receive the bounty of the United States Government, clearly saw 
that it could not be accomplished by a pacific revolution. He 
writes at one time: 

The intelligent and responsible men here, unaided by outside sup 
orar in numbers to control the political affairs and to secure g 

In another letter he says: 

But these unaided and alone can not well make the necessary changes in 
the existing condition of things. 

In still another he says: 

The men qualified are here to carry on good governmen ovided the 
have the ——— of the Government of the, United States, fh ss 7 

What kind of support, and when and how to be given? 

Again he says: 

Having for so maor years extended a hoping hand to the islands and en- 
couraging the American residents and their efforts at home to the extent 
we have, we can not refrain now from alding them with vigorous measures, 
without injury to ourselves and those of our kith and kin, and without neg- 
lecting American opportunities that never seemed soobvious and pressing 
as now. 

Thus we see that our minister, Mr. Stevens was prepared to 
assist in an effort to take forcible possession of Hawaii? Does 
any intelligent man who has read the letters of Minister Stevens 
suppose that he kept these views-to himself? Do you suppose 
that any annexationist on that island was ignorant of those 
views? In his letter of October 31, 1892, he says: 

There are strong reasons for the belief that were it not for the presence 
gana aoai induce the Gean fo atampe a up dca by procialming anew 
Sonshirusion, taking from the Legislature the power 10 reject ministerial 
appointments. : 

November 1, he says: 


As Cornwell, for some reason, is hostile to the American minister and to 
the coasul-general, would not be surprised should he induce his associates 
to ask tor our recall. 


Cornwell was minister of finance and probably knew well what 
Mr, Stevens was doing. The former sentence and one from 
Wiltse's letter of November 9 show that both were aware of the 
fact that the Hawaiian Government lived at that time in fear of 
the United States. Hear what the captain says: 


lam informed, from reliable sources. that the Queen had been strongl: 
2 \vised to dissolve the Le islature and order a new election, which woul 
have been unconstitutional, and which would 9 have caused a revo- 
lu ion; but she was deterred by the presence of United States vessels of war. 


Who informed him—Mr. Stevens? 

Why should the Queen have been afraid of the interference of 
this Government? We have not a general bad reputation for 
meddling in the political affairs of other nations. 

Tais brings us, Mr. Speaker, in point of time, down to thecrit- 
ical event itself, When the Queen proposed her promulgation 
o the new constitution and when the committee of safety was 
appointed nobody contemplated such a result as followed. Even 
the very men who were objecting to her promulgation of the new 
constitution were not ready for revolution, but were pushed to 
it by Minister Stevens landing the marines. . Take the record 
of the mass meeting that was held on the 16th of January, not 
the great mass meeting of the Hawaiian people, where there 
were thousands assembled, but the mass meeting called by the 
Gea of safety» The other larger meeting indo the 
een, 

I will here read the letter of Capt. Wiltse to Mr. Tracey of 
January 18, 1893, to show conclusively the order of events from 
January 12 to 18, because in his speeches since his return home 
Mr. Stevens has insisted that he did nothing questidnable and 
ordered the troops ashore only after the establishment of the 
Provisional Government: 


HONOLULU, January 18, 1893 (via San Francisco, January 28). 


The cabinet was voted out on January 12; another was appointed on Jan- 
uary 14, on which date the Queen prorogued the Legislature and attempted 
to proclaim new constitution. At2 p. m. on January 16 the citizens met and 
organized a committee of safety. At 4:30p. m. landed force in accordance 
with the ag nad of the United States minister plenipotentiary. 

Tuesday (17th) afternoon the Provisional Government was established; 
the Queen dethroned. The revolution was accomplished without loss of life. 
Ev gis quiet. Commission appointed so as to negotiate terms of an- 
nexation to the United States Government, TSR 


rt, are 
govern- 


The order of events here given contradicts Stevens. 


Mr. Speaker, men are to be judged as to their intentions by 
their actions; and their public utterances when a great subject 
is under consideration are especially to be weighed: 

At that mass meeting to which I have just referred as called 
by the self-constituted committee of safety, there was passed 
the following: 

RESOLUTION. 


1. Whereas Her Majesty Liliuokalani, acting in conjunction with certain 
other persons has illegally and unconstitutionally and against the advice and 
consent of the lawful executive officers of the government, attempted to ab- 
Togate the existing constitution and proclaim a new one in subversion of 
the rights of the people; 

2, And whereas such attempt has been accompanied by threats of violence 
and bloodshed and a display of armed force, and such attempts and acts and 
threats are revolutionary and treasonable in character; 

3. And whereas Her Majesty's cabinet have informed her that such con- 
tempiated action was unlawful and would lead to bloodshed and riot, and 
haye 7 8 and demanded of her to desist from and renounce such pro- 
posed action; 

4, And whereas such advice has been in vain, and Her Majesty has ina 
public speech announced that she was desirous and ready to promulgate such 
constitution, the same being now ready for such ꝓ and that the only 
reason why it was not now gg pe te Was because she had met with un- 

ed obstacles and that a fitting opportunity in the future must be 
83 for the consummation of such object, which would be within a few 
ays; 

5. And whereas at a public meeting of citizens held in Honolulu, on the 14th 
day of January instant, a committee of thirteen, to be known as the com- 
mittee of public safety” was appointed to consider the situation and to de- 
vise ways and means for the maintenance of the public peace and safety 
and the preservation of life and property; 

6. And whereas such committee has recommended the calling of this mass 
meeting of citizens to protest against and condemn such action and has this 
day 1 a report to such meeting denouncing the action of the Queen 
and her supporters as being unlawful, unwarranted, in derogation of the 
rights of the people, endangering the peace of the community, and tending 
toexcite riot and cause the loss of life and destruction of property: 

Now, therefore, we, the citizens of Honolulu of all nationalities, and re- 
gardless of political party affiliations, do hereby condemn and denounce the 
action of the Queen and her supporters; 

And we do hereby ratify the appointment and indorse the action taken 
ani report made by the said committee of safety; and we do hereby further 
em ower such committee to further consider the situation and further de- 
v.82 Such Ways and means as may be necessary to secure the permanent 
maintenance of law and order and the protection of life, liberty, and prop- 
erty in Hawall. 


I challenge anyone to claim that this resolution showed any 
intention either to overturn the Government or to annex the 
islands to this Government. There is not asyllable that can be 
so construed. 

Let me now direct attention to some of the speeches—to all of 
the speeches that were delivered on that occasion by the men 
who subsequently became members of the Provisional Govern- 
ment and who participated in this revolution. 

Mr. Wilder said: 


Animpromptu meeting of citizens was called Saturday to take measures 
for the public safety. The report of the committee will be read to you. We 
do not meet as revolutionists, but as peaceful citizens who have the right to 
meet and state their grievances. [Loud applause.) We will maini our 
rights and have courage to maintain them. [Universal cheers. ] 


Mr. Thurston said: 


The constitution gives us the right to assemble efully and express 
our grievances. We are here doing that to-day, without arms. 


Mr. H. F. Glade said: 


We now have a promise from the Queen that proceedings as we experi- 
enced on Saturday shall not occur again; but we should bave such assur- 
ances and guaranties for this promise that will really satisfy us and con- 
vince us of the faith and earnestness of the promise given, of which we now 
have no assurance. What such guaranties and assurances ought to be Ican 
not at this moment say or recommend. This should be deferred to the com- 
mittee of public safety for their careful consideration. I second the motion. 


That was all that was to be referred to the committee of 
safety—not as to whether there should be a revolution—not as 
to whether there should be an annexation. 

Mr. Young calis attention to the proclamation which the Queen 
had issued: 


Aby-authority circular has now been handed around setting forth that the 
Queen and her cabinet had decided not to press the promulgation of a new 
constitution; but can we depend on this promise of Her Majesty? 

My fellow-citizens, while the Queen and her cabinet continue to trifle with 
and play fast and loose with the affairs of state there can be no feeling of 
security for foreign families residing within the domains. 


Mr. C. Bolte said: 


Since the resolution which was read here has been written things have 
changed. On Saturday the Queen promised the native people that she would 
give them a new constitution under all circumstances; she did not say ex- 
actly when, but as soon as possible. This morningaproclamation was issued, 
in which she says that her attempt to promulgate a new constitution last 
Saturday was made under stress of her native subjects, but that she will 
not do it again. 

Tam one of the citizens’ committee of public safety; my views on thesit- 
uation are expressed in the resolutions which have just been read, and I 
trust that you will show that you are of the same mind as the committee by 
adopting thes resolutions, 


Hon. H. P. Baldwin said: 


The Queen seems to have blinded herself to all these things. She has fol- 
lowed a whim of her own—a whim of an irresponsible body of Hawalians— 
and tried to establish a new constitution, We must stop this; but we must 
not go beyond constitutional means. I favor this resolution, but think the 
committee should act within the constitution. There is no question that 
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the Queen has done a revolutionary act; there isno doubt about that. The 
Queen’s proclamation has not inspired confidence; but shall we not teach 
her to act within the constitution? [Loud calls of No.“ Well, gentlemen, 
lam ready to act when the time comes. 

Was it cowardice that made Mr. Wilder say we do not meet 
as revolutionists? Surely not? When Mr. Thurston quoted the 
constitution as authority for their meeting to express their 
grievances to the Queen, did he conceal a purpose to destroy 
that constitution? Hon. H. P. Baldwin clearly expresses him- 
self: We must not go beyond the constitution.” Were these 
leading conspirators concealing from their auditors a plot which 
might involve them all in ruin or death? 

o stronger language can be found in the proceedings of that 
meeting than the language which I have read—all showing that 
in the public mind there was no purpose of a revolution, no 
thought of dethroning the Queen. 

Now, what followed immediately? This meeting adjourned 
after passing those resolutions. In the face of these statements 
the American minister immediately ordered the troops to be 
brought on shore. He now claims that he ordered this to be 
done for the 1 1 17 of preserving American property and Amer- 
ican lives. In his letter to Mr. Foster of the date of January 
18, received February 3, he uses this language: 

Acommittee of public safety was at once created to meet the emergencies 
and prevent anarchy and riot. It was fortunate that the Boston was in the 
harbor. The committee on public safety called on me for aid. 

Again, a little further down, he says: 

Acopy of the call of the committee of public safety for aid is inclosed. 


But it was not inclosed. 

For aid to do what? 

Nota copy of the call of citizens of the United States who 
Shoughs their property was in danger; a call of the committee 
of safety for aid. And he responded. I have no doubt that the 
testimony which is given in the report of Mr. Blount that he 
was in hourly communication with the conspirators is true. I 
have no doubt that when the committee of safety called upon 
him for aid, for help, he let them understand that the troops 
were coming ashore to aid the committee of safety, to help them 
in anything they might attempt. No attempts at violence by 
any adherents of the Queen had occurred. No outbreak of any 
kind. None occurred afterwards. The Hawaiian Government 
band played its usual concert that evening, and the people—men, 
women and children—attended. They did not know the Queen’s 
Government had destroyed itself Saturday, as Stevens says it 
had. The landing of the troops emboldened the conspirators, 
and was one of the essential forces in overthrowing the existing 
Government. 

It was not only uncalled for by the existing government, but 
it was effected in the face of and against the protests of that 
Government. These troops were placed where they would do 
the most good for the conspirators. Admiral Skerrett, United 
States steamship Boston, says in his report of May 20, 1893: 

In my opinion it was unadvisable to locate the troops there if they were 
landed for the protection of the United States citizens, Ming 2 distantly re- 
moved from the business portion of the town, and generally far away from 
the United States legation and e as well as being 1 5 


from the houses and residences of the ted States citizens. It will 
seen from the 8 sketch that had the Provisional Government 


troops been attacked from the east, such attack would have placed them 
in the line of fire. 
Had Music Hall been seized by the Queen's troops they would have been 


under their fire, had such been their desire. It is for these reasons that I 

consider the position occupied as illy selected. Naturally, if they were 

landed with a view to support the Provisional Government troops, then oc- 

cupying the Government building, it was a wise choice, as they could enfi- 
e any troops attacking them from the palace grounds in front. 

These several facts Minister Stevens concealed from the former 
Administration. Healso failed to reveal his consulting with the 
members of the committee of safety as to his and their move- 
ments, and that he had advised them to read a proclamation 
somewhere abrogating the Queen’s rights, and he would then rec- 
ognize the Provisional Government. Hekeptback the fact that 
he had recognized that Government before it had possession of 
the Government buildings, that he had violated the well-estab- 
lished policy of this Government, only ‘‘ to hold relations with any 
de facto government in possession of the effective power of the 
state and having the acquiescence of the governed,” as Secretary 
Foster said. He preferred to recognize and enter into relations 
with men seeking to destroy the actual government, and not in 
full possession of effective power with the assent of the people. 
The people of Hawaii had not then given their assent. They 
have never had a fair opportunity to show whether they acqui- 
esce or not. They have been living under martial law ever since. 
Minister Stevens gave the impression in his report to Secretary 
Foster that the other representatives had recognized the new 
order of things about as soon as he did, when he knew they all 
waited until the following day. Immediate aid and countenance 
by Stevens was a part of the conspiracy. 

The Queen is advised by some of these who participate in this 
Provisional Government that the United States troops, having 


come ashore, if she should take any i gs to sustain her Govern- 


ment it would be re ed as an act of war against the United 
States. The Queen then, upon the advice of these men, submits 
a surrender of her power. To whom does she surrender? Does 
she surrender to the Provisional Government? She surrendered 
to the United States Government. That surrender, couched in 
strict and plain terms, issent tothe minister of theUnited States 
Government. Itis then taken to the Provisional Government, 
which accepts it—accepts it without a syllable of controversy; 
without any denial of its terms; without any assertion that it 
was incorrect in any particular. = 

The persons claiming to constitute that Provisional Govern- 
ment ee @ this surrender, and believing that our Government 
is actuated by the same motives and governed by the same in- 
spiration as Minister Stevens, they assume that if they will 
husten away to Washington they will be permitted to succeed in 
their attempt. They did not wait to form a government—this 
sugar syndicate. They had no use for one. Their only purpose 
was to turn over to this Government that over which they had 
no legitimate control. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that we should be permitted to speak 
for ourselves. It is very much the custom of Republican poli- 
ticiins to set forth in strong terms the evil intentions of the 
Democracy. They paint us as black as they can as to our in- 
tentions when we have done nothing to justify them, and then 
turn around and, with severe invective and abuse, censure what 
they say we intend to do. It is their custom to assume airs of 
superior patriotism, of superior intelligence, of superior moral- 
ity, of superior statesmanship. 

All through this debate runs thatthread. I quote a few lines 
from the President’s message: 

Whil hizing lican 
form of geren ge It has boeh the settled policy of the United States 10 
concede to people of foreign countries the same freedom and independence 
in the management of their domestic affairs that we have always claimed 
for ourselves; and it has been our practice to recognize revolution: gov- 
7 . as soon as it became apparent that they were supported by the 

That expresses our position truly. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Hrrr], in his remarks, in- 
sinuated that the President was going to use force against this 
Provisional Government for the restoration of the Queer, and 
then he denounced him and us for it. He intimated that the 
Provisional Government had that impression as to our intentions, 
and then pictured how calmly those Anglo-Saxons out there 
rallied around the flag and prepared to resist the United States 
Government. It was mock heroics at that end and mock elo- 
quence at this end. 

I have the record here both of our minister and of our naval 
officer, and a record from Mr. Dole himself, showing that the 
President's message had been received in Honolulu showing that 
there was no pur to use force, no intention on the part of 
this Administration to do otherwise than effect a peaceful ad- 
justment of this matter. As the President says in the latter 
part of this message: 

In view of the fact that both the Queen and the Provisional Government 
had at one time apparently. acquiesced in a reference of the entire case to 
the United States Government, and conside the further fact that in any 
event the Provisional Government by its own declared limitation was only 
to exist until terms of union with the United States of America have been 
negotiated and agreed upon,” I hoped that, after the assurance to the mem- 
bers of that government that such union could not be consummated Imight 
compass a peaceful adjustment of the difficulty. = 

Thatis the attitude of this Administration. 

And yet, after this message was published in the morning 
papers, after it had been read by every intelligent man in Hono- 

ulu, President Dole sends his letter, indicating that the 
threatening of violence was creating a reign of terror in the city. 
After everybody there knew that the United States Government 
had no purpose whatever to violently interfere, we haveall these 
mock heroics, and, as Admiral Irwin says, for the purpose of 
affecting public opinion in the United States. 

When the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. JOHNSON] writes his 
opera, I trust he will put this scene init. I hope he will present 
the mock heroics of the preparation for battle with the United 
States, when there was not a man on the island who had any sus- 
po that the United States would ever fireuponthem. I hope 

e will present the scene of the fag raised over that encamp- 
ment, emblazoned all over with the legend, “Six mills bounty 
per pound on sugar, $12 per ton bounty on sugar.” 

Mr. LOUD. Will the gentleman tell us what time that mes- 

e that the refers to was received in Hawaii? 
r. OUTHWAITE. That me e, according to the state- 
ment of Admiral Irwin, was received at 12 o’clock a. m. 

Mr. LOUD. On what date? h 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I can not refer to it at this moment, I 
will put it in the RECORD. 

Mr. LOUD. It was not received until after Mr. Dole's letter 
to Mr. Willis. 
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Mr. OUTHWAITE. Before Mr. Dole’s letter to Mr. Willis. 

Mr. LOUD. The record does not show any such thing. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. The record does show that, and I will 
show it by putting it into the RECORD. Then to complete this 
scene in the opera, which my friend from Indiana [Mr. JOHN- 
son proposes to construct upon this little episode, IL trust he will 
not forget the chorus. If it were not unparliamentary I would 
suggest to him where he could get a very fine corps of ballet 
dancers and chorus girls to assist in the performance of that 


opera. 
Pi: JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker. I might present the 
ra so as to include the gentleman’s speech. It would be 
the most laughable thing in it. [Laughter and applause on the 
Republican side.] 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. That is no more than can be said of the 
gentleman’sownspeech. In reply tothe gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. Loup], I will refer him to the letter numbered 204, 
from Mr. Willis to Mr.Gresham. 

ME. WILLIS TO MR. GRESHAM. 


No. 20}. LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
wl Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, January 5, 1894. 


On Wednesday the 27th ultimo, at 12 a. m., the steamship Oceanic arrived, 
With newspapers containing the dent's special message in full, together 
with the instructions to Mr. Blount and myself. The message was repro- 
duced in the afternoon papers under conspicuous headlines. 

At 4 p m. ofthe same or 1 received the four-page, closely written letter 
which I inclose, from Mr. Dole, minister of foreign affairs, asking to be in- 
formed “with the least delay, whether you (I) hela instructions to enforce 
your policy with the use of arms in any event.“ The information desired, 
altho fully embodiedin the President's message, t have been asked 
for except for the remarkable statements contained in the letter, would 
have been promptly and satisfactorily given in afew words. 

On Friday morning, 29th ultimo. I received another letter from Mr. Dole, 
herewith inclosed, in which he says the “special message of the President 
of the United States * * + has rendered any further correspondence on 


the subject of my letter of 27th December 3 as the in sat- 
isfacto. answers the 8 * but he added, “If you still des the 
specifications requested I will be ready to furnish them.” 


This shows that on the 27th of December, 1893, the President's 
message was received at 12 o'clock, and was reproduced in the 
afternoon papers. It was not until four hours afterwards that 
Mr. Dole's letter was delivered to Mr. Willis. Was the foreign 
minister of Hawaii the only man in Honolulu ignorant of such 
important events? Did he fail to read the President's message, 
so extremely important? 

Listen to the letter of Admiral Irwin upon this subject. It 
deserves especial attention from Republican members. It is 
almost strong and patriotic enough to suit them, only it does not 
sustain the speech of either the gentleman from ois [Mr. 
Hirt] or the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. JOHNSON]. It shows 
them in their true light. 


PACIFIO STATION, OFFICE OF THE 
COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, UNITED STATES NAVAL FORCE, 
UNITED STATES FLAGSHIP PHILADELPHIA, 
Honolulu, Hawaivan Isiands, January 2, 1894. 

Str: I have the honor to submit the following report in regard to the sit- 
uation since the departure of the Corwin on the 2ith ultimo: 

The military preparations for defense continue to be made by the Provi- 
sional Government and the excitement is unabated. 

Tue newspapers assume that I. as the military representative of the United 
States Government, intend to use force to restore the Queen; at the same 
time they quote me as saying that I would not obey any order which I con- 
sidered wful; also that the officers and men under my command had 
assumed the same attitude. 

These sensational reports are intended to influence public opinion in the 
United States and are entirely without foundation. S my arrival I have 
carefully avoided all expression of opinion except in conference with the 
United States minister, and have ordered all my command to pursue a sim- 
ilar course. I may further add that Mr. Willis has never given me the 
slightest hint that there was ever any intention on the part of the United 
States Government to use force in order to restore the Queen. My own 
orders to preserve strict neutrality have been implicitly obeyed. 

It has been asserted quite often that we were prepared to land, which is 
true, but our motives were intentionally misconstrued, as Mr. Willis stated 
openly, and his statement 88 that we would land solely for the 
parore of suppressing riot, to protect the lives and property of the de- 

nseless. 


Were it not for the course of the newspapers in their endeavor to influence 
public opinion in the United States, no uneasiness would be felt, and busi 
ness would go on as usual. I do not believe that oT a 
ously affected, as is reported, but no new enterprises 
until there is some settied government. 

The commanding officers of the Japanese cruiser Naniwa Kan and the 
British cruiser Champion called on me toarrange for landing a force topro- 
tect the lives and rty of their coun en in case there should be any 
serious riot. They offered to coöperate with me and to place their landing 
parties where, in my opinion, they would do the most good. 

Now, as the general public in Honolulu is fully aware of the above fact, 
and have no longer any apprehension of any riot, and, as the perusal of the 
President's message has convinced everyone that no force would be used to 
change the Government, it is criminal for anyone to make the misstate- 
ments referred to. 

Foreign infiuence; inimical to the interests of the United States, issecretly 
at work here, as it is wherever we have any trade interests, and that influ- 
= will soon = many of the — gore inthe papers. + —— 

orward files of newspapers covering the period since last mail. 
Beann of the crews ty. the vessels —.— —— good. 
respectfully, your obedient ser van 
za A JOHN IRWIN, 


Rear-Admiral, United States Navy, 
Commanding United States Naval Force, Pacific Station 
The SECRETARY OF THE NAVY, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 


ess 
be undertaken 


Mr. OUTHWAITE. IT now will comment onen incident which 
occurred in this House 
Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. S 


er— 
The SPEAKER Ee tem Does the gentleman yield? 
Mr. OUTHWAITE. I do not. When the second m e of 


the President was read upon this floor, it will be borne in mind 
that Republican politicians and the Republican press had been 
claiming that the President was going to use the armed forces 
of the United States to restore the Queen without any author- 
ity. Gentlemen upon the other side of the House hung almost 
breathless upon that message as it was read. After the mes- 
sage was read, one of them rose and asked that the instructions 
which had been given Minister Willis also be read; and still, 
“with parted lips and staring syes,” some gentlemen were ex- 
pecting a showing that force had been threatened. 

When the reading was concluded there was the most aston- 
ished, amazed, and chopfallen group of men in this Congress 
that I have seen at any time. The gentlemen upon the other 
side for some minutes 8 upon that occasion dazed and 
weary countenances. They were most thoroughly disappointed. 

The accusations of an intention to violate the Constitution by 
the President in the usurpation of power have not been sus- 
tained. When the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Hrry] was talk- 
ing as if he had already sustained that proposition, I asked him 
to point out the line or syllable that would justify such an as- 
sumption; and instead of doing so, although he had disclaimed 
having time enough to discuss the incidents just preceding the 
overthrow of the Queen, he went away axountt discuss preced- 
ing revolutions, and never got back tomy question. 

I have before me here all of the messages, the instructions of 
our Government to Minister Willis and Minister Blount, and 
the communications between the minister at Hawaii and this 
Government—everything relating to the subject—and I now 
challenge any gentleman upon the other side of the House to 
point to a single line or sentence that will justify the accusa- 
tions upon which they dwelt for a long period of time in their 
arguments that the President intended to use force. Let them, 
if they can, show any line or sentence that can be forced to bear 
such a construction. If they can do so, I want it to be brought 
out and put into the RECORD right in the body of my speech, so 
as to show that I have overlooked one of the important features 
in debate. 

No gentleman responds; then there was a considerable amount 
of eloquence wasted on that line. 

And one—theprincipal—of your propositions is lost. It is of no 


-avail for us to discuss what kind of a constitution the Queen pro- 


posed to establish, but gentlemen talk as if she was going back 
to a reign of barbarism, and discourse as to how this American 
ae was to be overturned and relegated to a condition of 
barbarism. The constitution tliat the Queen promulgated, with 
one exception, was as liberal as that of any limited monarchy. 

Mr. LOUD. She had not promulgated any constitution. , 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. The one that she proposed to promul- 
gate. It is more liberal to the people of that coun the 
constitution under which they are nowliving. Its chief change 
was in extending the rightof suffrage. The constitution forced 
upon the King theretofore required that nobles and voters for 
nobles should possess at least $3,000 worth of property, with an 
income of $600 a year. The constitution as promulgated by the 
Queen reduces that amount to a nominal sum, so as to extend the 
suffrage, and to extend it retaining the provision that only those 
who could read and write should vote. 

It is better in some of its provisions than the republican con- 
stitutions of some States of this Union. It was in the spirit of 
modern improvement with regard to the suffrage; yet gentle- 
men see fit to take up the cry against it for political effect. 

A word as to another excuse for his conduct given by this min- 
ister. When he gets away from Hawaii he finds that he has 
been living with a very dissolute and disreputable character. 
He even censures the President for not joining him in this out- 
cry in his message. If this Government was dealing with a re- 
public which had aright to dispose of the possession and gov- 
ernments of those islands, and the monarchy had been abrogated 
as you claim, will gentlemen on the other side of the House tell 
us why you pro , in the treaty that was signed by the Repub- 
lican Secretary of State and sent to the Senate by Mr. Harrison, 
to pension this dissolute Queen upon the bounty of the American 
people to the extent of $20,000 per annum? : 

What, no answer to that? Of course it is inconsistent with 
the course you now adopt, so it is apparent that there is no an- 
swer tomy question. You pro „also, to vote a special sum 
to the probable heir apparent to this throne to the amount of 
$150,000. You did this, too, upon the advice of this minister, 
who told you that the monarchy had died by its own hands on 
the 14th of January. In his letter to the Secretary of State he 


advised in addition to the sugar bounty a provision to purchase 
the political rights of the Queen. 
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Surely, a dethroned monarch had no political rights in the 


Government there. Stevens further advised the form of gov- 
ernment to be established hereafter, and it is a form of govern- 
ment that would provide fat places for almost every one of the 
committee on safety. And, first of all, he advises care 
of Mr. Dole by making him governor of the islands. In that 
treaty there is another provision that I should like some of you 
to explain; that is, that the United States Government shall as- 
sume the indebtedness of these islands to the extent of $3,500,000, 
and also the indebtedness of the national saving bank. Who 
were interested in this bank? : 

Mr. Stevens, in saying who are in favor of the Provisional 
Government. never says that the people are in favor of it. Mr. 
Damon, one of the present Provisional Government, says if the 
question of self- government was submitted to the Haw: 
ple and under the Australian system of voting, where all were 
entitled to vote—that is, all the subjects who could read and 
write—he did not believe they would sustain the Provisional 
Government. He did not believe they would favor the over- 
turning the Government of the Queen or annexation. 

Now, you propose to do this thing because, as Mr. Stevens 
says, à preponderating proportion of the property-holders 
and commercial interests favor it.” The chief property-hold- 
ers. The wealthy citizens.” And he gloats over one 
wealthy Englishman and a wealthy Scotchman” as being with 
him in favor of annexation. z 

Do you propose to take away from a weak, but honest, intelli- 
gent. pious, and self-respecting people the right of self-govern- 
ment? When you shout for a white man’s government in Ha- 
waii, do you mean that dollars shall control instead of citizen- 
ship? [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. Speaker, without time to discuss 
the question involved in this controversy, I shall content myself 
with a statement of the case as I understand it. When Mr. 
Cleveland was inaugurated he found, coming over from the pre- 
ceding Administration, for his consideration an extraordinary 
condition of affairs in respect of the relations of this Govern- 
ment with the Government of the Hawaiian Islands. 

A treaty providing for the annexation of the islands to the 
United States had been negotiated under the direction of Presi- 
dent Harrison with the representatives of a provisional govern- 
ment, so called, of the islands: The message of the President 
accompanying the treaty had declared that the overthrow of 
the monarchy was not in anyway promoted by this Govern- 
ment.” This declaration of the ident doubtless was based 
upon the report of the Secretary of State, Mr. Foster, which 
contained the following extraordinary statement of facts: 


At the time the Provisional Government took possession of the Govern- 
ment buildings no troops or officers of the United States were present or 
took any part whatever in the proceedings. No public recognition was ac- 
corded to the Provisional Government by the United States minister until 
after the Queen’s abdication, and when they were in effective possession of 
the Government buildings, archives, the treasury, the b: the police 
station, and all the potential machinery of the Government. 


Accompanying the treaty was a pretest signed by the Queen 
and her Gabinak, which aeii that she had surrendered to the 
superior power of the United States, whose representative had 
caused the United States forces to be landed at her capital, and 
who had openly declared his intention to support the Provi- 
sional Government. 

A question of fact of vital importance, was therefore pre- 
sented upon the face of the papers. It seems that President 
Harrison had determined this question of fact upon the report 
of the Secretary of State, as the treaty of annexation, as well as 
the message by which it was communicated to the Senate, was 
based upon that report of the facts. I have nocriticism to make 
upon the action of the President, because in the unusual haste 
to negotiate this treaty and to secure its ratification by the Sen- 
ate before the close of his Administration, the rule established 
and justified by the experience of mankind, that the testimon 
of coconspirators must, under all circumstances, be received wit 
great caution, and when uncorroborated by other evidence re- 
jected altogether, may have escaped his attention. 

The transaction being pie oe and the responsibility of 
rightfully determining the facts having been devolved upon this 
Administration, Mr. Cleveland determined to ascertain whether 
the facts reported by Mr. Foster were true. It was not only his 
right to do so, but his duty as well; and in view of all the cir- 
cumstances, I believe that the very highest considerations of 
national honor and justice demanded that he should exercise 
that right and fearlessly perform that duty. 

And I regard, Mr. Speaker, the main if not the only question 
which now concerns the House is whether the evidence fur- 
nished us shows that the report of the facts made by the Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Foster, upon which the treaty was negotiated, 
was false. II it was false, and the factappears thatthe overthrow 


of the Hawaiian Government was promoted and secured by the 
unauthorized and lawless acts our of minister, aided by the naval 
forces of the United States, then all questions about annexation, 
the character of the Queen, and the population of the islands 
ought to be discountenanced and abandoned. 

The Lig withdrawal of the treaty by Mr. Cleveland from 
the Senate, for the purpose of ascertaining the actual facts in- 
volved in the controversy, viewed in the light of subsequent 
events, can not be too highly commended. For I need not say, 
Mr. Speaker, that the annexation of the islands, upon the state- 
ment of facts made by Secretary Foster, would have been an in- 
5 blunder and a crime against the honor of the United 

tates. 

It is said, with much vehemence, that Mr. Cleveland violated 
the Constitution by conferring upon Mr. Blount authority in 
part, which could only have been properly conferred by the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate. And for this the President has 
been denounced by those who have been defeated in their law- 
less scheme of annexation. 

It seems from the precedents on this subject that the boun- 
dary of Executive authority in conferring power upon co 
sioners to act in an auxiliary or independent character to our 
ministers abroad has not been clearly declared by law, or estab- 
lished by a uniform practice of the Government. 

I do not doubt but that there are precedents on both sides of 
the question, I can not discuss it here, nor is it before the 
House. Itis pending now before acommittee of the Senate. 

But there can be no doubt, Mr. Speaker, that the President 
had full authority to appoint Mr. Blount and commission him to 
proceed to these islands and report to him the actual facts at- 
tending the change of government. And the question here 
and now is not whether the President violated the Constitu- 
tion or the laws by giving him authority, in certain emergen- 
cies, to direct the naval officer of the United States, stationed in 
the harbor of the islands, but the question is, does the evidence 
taken by him and reported to the President show that the facts 
stated by the Secretary of State, Mr. Foster, were not true, and 


are they sufficient to justify the course which the President has 
seen proper to pursue. If I had time I would like to review this 


testimony and present my views of it to the House. 

In sheer desperation over the defeat of annexation, its advo- 
cates and abettors have assailed the character of Mr. Blount 
with a view to depreciate the strength and value of his report. 
Itseems that even private character made distinguished and 
honorable by long and valuable serviee in Congress is not more 
sacred in the eyes of some of them than the nprs and property 
of the people of the islands whom they would despoil. 

Mr. Speaker, aside from the opinion of the commissioner, 
erine Hnt out of view altogether, the testimony which he re- 

rts shows beyond all controversy that the government of the 

waiian Islands was overthrown by a movement inspired and 
sustained by our minister, and conducted to success by the agen- 
cies of the United States, unlawfully employed by the repre- 
sentatives of our Government; that the order to d the ma- 
rines, upon theassumption that the lives and property of Ameri- 
can citizens were in danger, was a mere pretext and disguise to 
cover the real purpose, which was to intimidate the lawful au- 
thorities and thus make it possible for the conspirators and 
usurpers to succeed. 

And that this lawless invasion of theisland by our troops, and 
the unauthorized recognition of the Provisional Government by 
our minister, compelled the abdication of the Queen, with a 
reservation, however, that all the facts in the case should be 
submitted to the judgment and justice of the United States. 

I do not believe, Mr. Speaker, that any unprejudiced mind can 
review this testimony and reach any other conclusion than that 
these propositions which I have stated are abundantly estab- 
lished by the evidence. 

Besides all the vast amount of testimony reported by Mr. 
Blount, the case now made by the opposition confirms beyond all 
ee Sates falsity of the statement made by the Secretary 
of State to President Harrison upon which he based hisapproval 
of the treaty and his message to the Senate. The record of the 
opposition and the evidence shows that our minister was an an- 
nexationist and a revolutionist; that he had endeavored from 
time to time to impress upon our Government the value of the 
islands and when they might probably fall into the lap of the 
United States; that he conferred from time to time with the ad- 
miral as to how far they could stretch their authority in the 
matter of landing troops from our war ships upon the island; that 
he held counsel and meetings with the usurpers and assured them 
that no harm should come to them; that when he knew thecom- 
mittee of thirteen were contemplating and plotting the overthrow 
of 8 he gave them aid and comfort; and when they 
had ressed him a communication asking him to land the 
forces he yielded to their request, although he knew that the 
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lawful government was willing and able to maintain the peace; 

that he arranged to station the troops so that the lawful au- 

thority might be intimidated and prevented from asserting its 

wer; and that he recognized the Provisional Government when 

e knew that it was pornas to defend itself and utterly help- 
less in the absence of the United States soldiers. 

It will be remembered that the surrender of the Queen was not 
unconditional, but qualified. She did not surrender to the Pro- 
visional Government, but to the United States, until the facts 
could be escertained and considered by this Government, and 
the Provisional Government so understood the capitulation. 

In view of the facts and circumstances disclosed by the records 
and evidence, how can any Democrat censure the President for 
informing the Provisional Government through our minister, 
Mr. Willis, that the annexation of the islands to the United 
States could not be permitted; that by an act of war, wholly un- 
authorized and inspired by our minister, Mr. Stevens, the law- 
ful government of the islands had been overthrown and a great 
wrong inflicted upon a weak but friendly power, which an en- 
lightaned sense of justice demanded should be repaired by a res- 
tor tion of the status quo. 

It is true, Mr. Speaker, that the President had no power to 
enforce his decision, nor has he ever claimed theright to repair 
this great wrong by force. He has done his duty, and the re- 
sponsibility now rests upon Congress to vindicate and take care 
of the honor of the Government. 

Long after the defamers of the President shall have been for- 
gotten, his action in this matter will stand as a monument of the 
courage, the patriotism, and devotion of a Democratic Adminis- 
tration to the honor of the United States and the demands of en- 
lightened justice. [Loud applause on the Democratic saed 

Mr. DINSMORE. The gentleman from California [Mr. CAM- 
INETTI], who is ill, requested me to ask unanimous consent of 
the House that he might publish in the RECORD some remarks 
on this question. Lask consent on his behalf for that purpose. 

Mr. REED. There is no objection if the consent is made gen- 


eral, 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I regret very much to have 
to object— 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. But throughout this debate 
we have objected to the publication of remarks not delivered on 
the floor of the House. i 

Mr:STORER. Mr.Speaker, one always differs with diffidence 
from the distinguished gentleman from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON] 
who has just taken his seat, especially on a subject upon which he 
seems to have pre d himself with such careas in this instance. 
But I am obliged to differ with him as to what is the question 
that most concerns us in all the matters that we have been dis- 
cussing for the last three days. He stated amoment ago thatin 
his opinion the important question was whether or not the state 
of affairs in Hawaiion January 17 was such as justified the inter- 
ference of the United States Government. 

I differ with him so much that I am constrained to read as the 
text of what I am about to say language spoken seventy-six years 

o by a gentleman who was then one of the leaders in this 

ouse of Representatives, in a case which has been relied on 
and will be relied on as approaching most nearly a precedent in 
a legal point of view with reference to the legality or want of 
legality of the action of the present Administration. And this, 
I ask the distinguished chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs to observe, is the case which he cited and relied upon in 
his argument—the examination into the South American Re- 
publics in 1818. 

Mr. Hopkinson, speaking in the House of Representatives on 
the 24th of March, 1818, said: 

A rr 5 

1. anag the spbointment of these commissioners Was of A kind, under 
the provision and spirit of our Constitution, to require the approbation and 
assent of the Senate, and because he had no reason to believe such assent 
had ever been given by the Senate or asked by the Executive. He thought 
it more important for us, as the representative of the American people, to 
attend to and guard our own Constitution than to send abroad to inquire 
into the form of government of other people. 


That, Mr. Speaker, is the ground that I am compelled to as- 
sume in this case. In the brief time allowed, and in the fullness 
of matter, one is obliged to select a single point to discuss, as I 
do in reference to this question. 

In my judgment it is a small matter to inquire what occurred 
in January, 1893, Kee! oop with the question as to what has oc- 
curred in the city of Washington since March 4, 1893. The gen- 
tleman from Texas said that when President Cleveland came to 
the White House he was confronted by an extraordinary condi- 
tion in the islands known as the Sandwich Islands. I think a 
fair comment upon that would be that he was confronted by an 
extraordinary condition in the city of Washington. He had (to 


use his own language) the Senate on his hands.” He had a 


right unquestionably to do what he didthusfar. Hehada righs 
to withdraw the treaty from the Senate if he was satisfied that 
any constitutional or legal 11 existed for his action; for I 
am not one of those who think that a subsequent Executive has 
not 7 power to withdraw a treaty before the Senate has acted 
upor it. 

But the President had also another power or right. He hada 
perfect right to send a commissioner or an envoy or an agent or 
a procurator or an attorney or by whatever name he be called to 
satisfy himself as to what the real condition of the matter was. 
That-is an inherent right vested in the President under the Con- 
stitution. The Executive can not be disabled from informing 
himself as to what the condition of affairs may be in some foreign 
country where our interests are of exceeding great importance. 
It is necessary for him to know from some one on whom he can 
rely exactly what the facts are in order that he may report the 
same to the cotrdinate branches of the Government for their 
action and approval. 

He has a perfect right also under the Constitution—in fact it 
is thrown upon him as one of his duties—to negotiate treaties 
for the single purpose of submitting them for ratification to the 
Senate. Necessarily that includes the power in negotiating 
them to use such means as are absolutely or 8 neces- 
sary for the carrying out of that constitutional duty. Treaties 
are nearly always negotiated in other countries than our own. 
It is impossible for the President to be present in person to ne- 
gotiate them. It is impossible for his Secretary of State to be 
peenem in person. It is absolutely necessary that the Presi- 

ent should send some one to negotiate treaties for submission 
to the Senate; otherwise no treaties would be made. 

These are the two cases where the Constitution and common 
sense give the President the power to appoint a representative 
of himself to do what he might pétal do if he were himself 
on the spot. Butit must be remembered that the power to ne- 
8 treaties does not include the power of making a treaty. 

hat is not a diplomatic power. The man who goes to a foreign 
country for a purpose of this kind does notrepresent the United 
States in the full meaning of the term, when he meets for pur- 
poses of negotiation the representatives of a foreign govern- 
ment, whether they meet in this country or abroad. 

Those things are perfectly clear to any man who looks at the 

uestion, from the necessity of the case. The gentleman from 
entucky, who is chairman of our committee, who is a distin- 
guished lawyer, cites with apparent triumph four hundred 
and 5 as he says, for the action which was 
taken two days after President Cleveland took his seat. Istand 
here as a lawyer, as well as a member of this House, who has 
given this question as much thought and time as he is able to, 
and I tell you that the gentleman has not cited one precedent, in 
the sense of a precedent, that should govern this body if this 
bay should 7 78 not to divide upon partisan lines. 
r. MCCREARY of Kentucky. ill the gentleman allow me 
to interrupt him? 

Mr. STORER. Certainly. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. The gentleman makes the 
broad statement that I have not cited one precedent that he 
thinks is properly analogous. I will ask him to show wherein 
the case cited by me, known as the Florida case, is not almost 
exactly like the case of the appointment of Mr. Blount? If my 
friend does not remember the case, I will briefly state it. 

Mr. STORER. I will be very glad to have the gentleman do 
so, and I will ask the gentleman to allow me to sit while he 
makes his statement. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Certainly. In April, 1812, 
Mr. Monroe, Secretary of State, in addressing Gen. Matthews 
relative tothe duties of the commissioners, said they were author- 
ized to take ion of East Florida only on one or twocontin- 

encies; first, if it could be done amicably; or second, to prevent 
its possession by a foreign power. 

Gen. Matthews having exceeded his authority was relioved 
and Governor Mitchell of Georgia appointed to succeed him as 
commissioner. In instructing Governor Mitchell, Secretary 
Monroe commented upon the unauthorized action of Gen. Mat- 
thews in using force to dispossess the Spanish authorities when 
neither of the contingencies named had arisen, and continued: 

It is the desire of the President that you should turn your attention tothe 
restoration of that state of things in the province which existed before the 
late transactions. The Executive considers it proper to restore back tothe 
Spanish authorities Amelia Island. and such other parts, if any, of East 
Florida as may have been taken from them. 

An order was also given by the Secretary of War to the com- 
mander of the United States troops“ to evacuate the country” 
when requested by the commissioners. 

The Secretary further instructed the commissioner to ‘‘come 
to a full understanding with the Spanish governor,” looking to 
the protection of those who took part in seizing the territory 
from the resentment of the Spanish authorities, 
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That case is very analogous to the one which has recently oc- 
eurred in Hawaii. 

Mr. STORER. That is analogous in some ways, but you will 
remember that that was in a time of war, when we were at war 
with Great Britain, or anticipating war with Great Britain, that 
Florida was in a condition of rebellion against Spain, and we 
had been in a state of quasi war over the borders for some time; 
and as I read the case, this governor, who was made commis- 
sioner, had simply power to treat, to come to an agreement if 

ssible, but no power to use the forces of the Army or Navy. 
The gentleman, in his too brief abridgment of the Florida case, 
has neglected to state that President Madison was acting under 
the special actof Congress, passed in joint session and approved 
January 15, 1811, which empowered the President in certain 
contingencies to take possession of East Florida when and how 
he saw fit. He, Mr. Madison, had Congressional authority in 
advance. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I will say to my friend from 
Ohio that I regret very much to interrupt him, because I know 
he has been sick; but when he made the broad statement that 
the cases referred to by me were not analogous I felt compelled 
to do it. He has now admitted that the case I have referred to, 
as he says, is somewhat analogous. Now, I will only call his at- 
tention to one or two more cases, if he will allow me. If he pre- 
fers that I should not 

Mr. STORER. I would like to extend every courtesy to the 
chairman of the committee, bat I have only twenty minutes. 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. I have a number of other 
cases that I think are exactly analogous. 

Mr. STORER. Iwill say to the gentleman from Kentucky 

Mr, McCREARY] that I will take up several of the cases which 
e seems to lay stress upon and will try to distinguish them, and 
I may answer his objections in going through. There are 438 
eases which the gentleman relies upon as precedents. I still 
say that none of those would b2 considered a good precedent in 
a court of law; but in a body like this, where we are obliged to 
rely upon very incomplete reports, sometimes mere notes in 
ks, sometimes mere tradition in the State Department, it 
may well be that my statement, if microscopically examined, 
might be found to be too broad. I can only say that I have found 
no such precedent, and if the gentleman relies on precedent, it 
is for him to show it distinctly. This list that the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs has cited, is nothing new. It 
has been commented upon in the Senate, and I do not expect to 
take much time in going over it, because an examination of the 
records of this Congress will show how many of those precedents 
ners Seonag been answered in debate at the other end of the 
Capitol. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. My friend,I know, desires to 
represent me correctly, I have referred to the cases cited by 
Senator MORGAN, Senator Saulsbury, Senator Brown, and Sen- 
ator Payne when they made a report in the Senate on aquestion 
somewhat similar to this, and certainly involving the same con- 
tention about the appointmentof the commissioner; but after re- 
ferring to the cases named by those Senators in their report, I 
have cited twelve other cases which, if they have been cited at 
all in the Senate, I am not aware of it, and the Florida case, to 
which I have just called the attention of my friend, has never 
been referred to, as far as I am informed, either in the Senate or 
House during the entire debate. 

Mr. STORER. Ifthe gentleman will allow me to continue, 
the Florida case may not have been cited in the Senate, but 
every one of these other cases was cited by Senator VEST ina 
speech made on the 18th of December last, and it was after read- 
ing his speech and the citations made by him, and after an ex- 
amination of them, that I made up my mind that there was, as I 
said before, no precedent for this case. There is a well-known 

uotation from that best of all books, Boswell’s Johnson. Said 

». Johnson: 

Some men are never satisfied. I go along and Isee an orchard, and I say 


there is no fruit there; and along comes some prying man and finds onerot- 
e apple and two decayed pears; but, sir, I was right; there was no fruit 
re, 


ughter.] 

„Mr. Speaker, I say again that in the diplomatic history 
of the United States there is no precedent found for the action 
of the President of the United States in appointing Mr. Blount 
and pretending to give him the powers that he did pretend to 
give him under the existing circumstances, with the Senate in 
session at the time. 

Mr. McCreary of Kentucky rose. 

Mr. STORER. Mr. Speaker, I can not be interrupted 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. If the gentleman declines 

Mr. STORER. It is from no want of courtesy, as the gentle- 
mau from Kentucky knows, but I have not the time. Togo back, 


Mr. Speaker, to that Which, after all, is the leading case, the 
only one which was o and which 


the gentleman from Kentucky has considered of enough impor- 
tance to cite at greater length than any three of the others, it is 
acase which came up in 1818 of an appointment made when the 
Senate was not in session. 

The President had assumed to commission three gentleman, 
Mr. Theodoric Bland and two others, to go to South America to 
ascertain the condition of affairs and to report tohim. They were 
appointed, I say, when the Senate was not in session, and the 
question came up in this body on a clause in an appropriation 
bill to appropriate money to pay them. A letter from the Sec- 
retary of State was read as to the functions of these gentlemen, 
in which he distinctly told Congress—and this is where I want 
gentlemen to bear in mind the etfect of this case asa precedent— 
in which he distinctly told Congress that these three gentlemen 
had no diplomatic position, that they were sent simply toinquire 
into matters. But see how the House took it. The Speaker of the 
House, Mr, Clay, and I hope the authority of his name will have 
some weight with the gentlemen from Kentucky who represent 
that State in this Congress, left the chair and came down to dis- 
cuss the question of the appropriation to pay these gentlemen 
and of the right of the President to appoint them. 

Mr. Clay rose, not, he said, to make any objection to the three respectable 
citizens for whom this appropriation was intended—that was not his ob- 
ject—but to enter his protest against this kind of appropriation by Con- 
gress. As to the method adopted, he said that if the object of the commis- 
sion was to acquire information of the actual state of affairs in the southern 
For tat purpose. Whee ano HE Oia gas ths modet tee ai 
guished citizens are selected; their appointments and intentions are an- 
nounced by the lacing Ay months before their departure; then declared 
by the President himself, and made known to the whole world; and they 
depart with all the paraphernalia of public ministers; information of their 
5 precedes them wherever they go. As soon as they arrive at a South 
American port they are surrounded by all the factions in the country—roy- 
alists, if there were any, as well as republicans—who strive to prejudice 
them in favor of their respective interests, to mislead their judgments and 
to prevent the getting of correct information of the real condition of things. 

This was not spoken or written in relation to what we are dis- 
cussing now, but it fits it as well asif it had been written within 
the past year. 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. As the gentleman has re- 
ferred to me I wish to make a single remark. I have read the 
case which he cites, and it appears—— 

Mr. STORER. Mr. Speaker, I must really ask that the gen- 
tleman will not interrupt me, or else that these interruptions 
shall not come out of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio declines to yield. 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
referred to me in so many words, and I only desire to respond to 
him. He refers to a case where, in 1816, Mr. Monroe sent three 
commissioners, Cesar A. Rodney, Theoderick Bland, and John 
Graham, on a man-of-war to the revolted Spanish colonies to in- 
vestigate affairs, with a view to recognizing the independence 
oi those colonies. Though the Senate was in session when they 
sailed, they were not nominated to it. 

Mr. Clay subsequently objected to inserting an item in the 
diplomatic appropriation bill for their expenses, insisting that 
if they were diplomatic agents their nomination should have 
been sent to the Senate. It is true that Mr. Clay objected to 
paying them, but they were paid. 

Mr. STORER. They were 5 probably, as Mr. Blount has 
been paid, by the will of the Executive. 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. They were not paid out of 
the secret-service fund. There was nosecret-service fund then. 

Mr. STORER. The gentlemanis traveling out of the record. 
T have no knowledge on that subject. He may have been pres- 
ent at the time. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from Ohio will 
pardon me, there was a colloquy between the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs [Mr. McCREARY] and myself in 
the course of his remarks which I do not find in his published 
s h, a colloquy relating to many of the precedents, showing 
that they were not applicable and that in this particular case 
the payment was objected to and was made only by a distinct 
appropriation under a different head. 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. That is what I stated. 

Mr. STORER. The only defense of the transaction made on 
this floor was by Mr. Forsyth of Georgia, who contended that 
these gentlemen had necessarily been appointed as they had 
been because the need was great and the Senate was not in ses- 
sion; and that after all it was not the duty of the House of Rep- 
sentatives to defend the right or prerogative of the Senate. 
Then Mr. Hopkinson, from whom I have already quoted, joined 
in the debate and 8 the exact question Which I think we 
ought to consider here: 


That it is more important for us as representatives of the American peo- 
ple to attend to and guard our own Constitution than to send abroad to in- 
quire into the form of government of other countries. 
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Now, as I had stated, one gentleman whom I will not name 
here again, who has debated this question on the other side, has 
cited 438 authorities. I repeat again, without having time to 
comment upon every one of them, that he has not cited what 
would be called an authority or precedent in any court of law, 


whatever it may be in a partisan assembl 


Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Will the gentleman allow me? 
Mr. STORER. I beg the gentleman’s on; Lan not. An- 
other gentleman who discussed the grensen from the same side 
of the House was also fullof authorities on this question. Irefer 
tothe gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. MONEY]. But he had 
only found a hundred precedents; what he did with the other 
338 I do not know. But I can say that when you take all of these 
precedents and sift them down it will come down to exactly 
what I have said; that every precedent meansoneof two things, 
that the President has sent somebody, as he had a perfect right 
to do, to ascertain the facts, or has sent somebody, as he had a 
rfect right to do, to act for himself in negotiating and getting 
own in writing a treaty to submit to the Senate. 

Take the very instance of Mr. Dudley Mann, which has been 
cited three times. Mr. Mannin 1847 or 1848 was sent to endeavor 
to negotiate trade treaties, or as we use the words, to conclude 
treaties” with Hanover, with Mecklenburg, and oneor two other 
of the North German States. That was his object. He was not 
confirmed by the Senate. He was the President's secretary, or 
stenographer, or typewriter, or anything else that the President 
needed for the purpose of getting something in writing ready 
for action by the Senate; and of course you do not need anybody 
confirmed by the Senate to do that. 

Take what occurred during that time with Mr. Mann and it 
will illustrate what I mean. While in Frankfort President Tay- 
lor wrote him a letter instructing him to go into Austria and 
into the insurgent province of Hungary, so far as he could pro- 
ceed with safety, to ascertain and report to him exactly what 
was the condition of affairs, as to whether or not there was a 
revolutionary government which it would be safe for the Admin- 
istration here to recognize as a defacto government. He was 
accredited to nobody. No man who ever has been sent by a 
President to 1 and report facts has ever been accredited 
to any government. That is the best test as to what the party 
is sent for. 

As Henry Clay stated, the success of a man who is appointed 

to ascertain facts and make inquiry is absolutely nullified if you 
accredit him to any government. He must be sent as a private 
citizen to make the inquiry sari pe successfully. He could 
be introduced, as Mr.. Theodoric Bland was, in a general letter 
guaranteeing respectability addressed to the world at large, but 
not accredited to any government; and that is what was done in 
the case of Mr. Mann. He was sent as a private citizen of the 
United States, 

Mr. Webster, then Secretary of State, felt it inoumbent upon him 
officially to write to the Senate that Mr. Mann had no diplomatic 
functions, no powers whatever, and that he was sent simply and 
personally by the President onamission of inquiry. Whenthat 
action of the Administration was called in question by the Aus- 
triun minister here, Mr. Webster, in his response, a perfect mine 
and storehouse of learning and wisdom, which you will find in 
Wheaton’s International Digest, especially says that this gentle- 
man was sent only to ascertain information; and if there had been 
any diplomatic mission his appointment would have been sent by 
the President and would have been considered by the Senate. 

Now, I am wasting my time in discussing this pa of the ques- 
tion. Ioan only in the limit of time left again tell this House that 
I have examined this question as well as I am able to do so. I 
have examined it in the most diffleult way; in the negative, with 
a view of seeing if I could find anything that would support the 
action, and I have been unable to doit. Whatever Mr. Blount 
was sent to do, before this debate occurred, there was some doubt 
as to what position gentlemen on the other side of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs would take. But the f piee from 
Mississippi [Mr. MONEY] has stated clearly and frankly in his 
argument that Mr. Blount was a minister; ” and he was sent, 
of course, with the powers of a minister, 

Considering another of the cases alluded to by the gentleman 
on the other side, I find in the appointment of Mr. Trescott in 
1881 by the President and 5 of State he was given the 
rank of minister plenipotentiary. at might have been done asa 
way of fixing his compensation. He was minister plenipotentiary, 
but no power was conferred to use or exercise the rights of a 
minister resident in Peru, Bolivia, and Chile. These countries 
were warring with each other, and Mr. Trescott was sent there 
for the purpose of negotiating a settlement by mediation or ar- 
bitration by the President of the United States, whooffered him- 
self as willing to mediate. He was accredited to no power. His 
accreditation came through the American ministers in those three 
countries, who were notified that the President was willing to 


mediate to prevent further continuance of that war. He had sent 
his commissioner there for the purpose of entering into negotia- 
tions with those other powers for that purpose, and that alone, 
provided those powers were willing to accept mediation. Itwas 


precisely in principle, and almost in terms, sending him to con- 
clude a treaty with those three parties dann and falls under 
the treaty negotiating power of the President. 


Does any man mean to say that Mr. Blount, apart from the ad- 
mission made by the members of the committee who have de- 
bated this matter on the otherside, had only these powers which 
for one hundred and five years had been conferred by various 
Presidents of their own volition? Why, sir, he was accredited; 
he was not merely accredited, but he was accredited in a para- 
mount way; he was accredited not merely to the American min- 
ister there, who had been confirmed by the Senate, but he was 
accredited to Mr. Cleveland’s great and good friend” Mr. 
Dole, a president of the de facto recognized government of 
Hawaii. The President said, in terms, that in all matters affect- 
ing relations between the existing government of the Sandwich 
Islands or any other government of the Sandwich Islands and 
ours, Mr. Blount is paramount and alone. 

I will add another pen regarding the so-called precedent of 
Mr. Trescot, which I omitted and of which the distinguished 
gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. BLAIR] reminds me. I 
meant to say that Mr. Trescot was appointed when the Senate 
was not in session, and when the Senate convened a month after- 
terwards, in December, 1881, his name was sent in, and he was 
confirmed. Isay again, there is no precedent for Mr. Blount’s 
appointment; you can not find one. : 

Now, Mr. Blount went there for what purpose? There is no 
use in disguising it in diplomatic language. He went there on 
a political object. It was just as much a . ce ah as 
if he had come from Georgia to stump State of Ohio 
for the Democratic ticket. You may put words over it; you may 
undertake to cover it with diplomatic phrases, but the fact re- 
mains there before us, as common-sense men who have had some 
little experience in politics, that he was sent there to make a 
case apa the last Administration. E on the Repub- 
lican side.] And he was a most ex nt man to send for that 


N 
[Here the hammer fell.] 


Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. STORER] be allowed to continue with- 
out limit of time. He is a member of the committee, he has 
been eae interrupted, and he is not in good health. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. BROOKSHIRE). All the time 
that there is before the taking of the vote has already been as- 
signed, and any extension which may be made must take so much 
from the time of other gentlemen. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Lask that the gentleman from 
Ohio be allowed ten minutes additional. 

Several MEMBERS. Say twenty minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I ask thatthe gentleman be al- 
lowed twenty minutes additional. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. To come out of the time of 
gentlemen on that side. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. Why, ee on the other 
side have by interruptions taken most of the time of the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. STORER}. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. It strikes me that the suggestion 
of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. McCREARY] comes with 
bad grace from that side, when so much of thé time of the gen- 


tleman from Ohio has been consumed by gentlemen over there, 


and that, too, against his frequent protests. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Unanimous consent is asked that 
the gentleman from Ohio 2 tunes nave twenty minutes ad- 
ditional, to be taken out of the time on side of the House. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STORER. Iam obliged to the gentleman from Indiana 
and the House for this courtesy. 

Mr. Blount was sent there, as I have said, to make a case, and 
he made it well. He would have made a better case if he had 
not made so good a one. He would have made a case which 
would have had more weight with the people of this country if 
he had been a little more careful as to the expression of his opin- 
ion and the methods of his taking testimony. 

Think of taking testimony by affidavit in a case of this kind, 
involving the life of a government already recognized by the 
very Administration that had sent him out; and never asking 
the head of that Government what evidence they wished to sub- 
mit. The other side (that which did not represent the Provi- 
sional Government) supplied him with witnesses. He was dili- 

ent; he was enthusiastic; he was vigorous. He traveled over 

e islands and took them allin. He took such testimony only 
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in behalf of the Provisional Government as he saw fit or as the 
people on the other side told him he had better take. i 

I want to tell gentlemen of this House that if they are build- 
ing their action upon the report of Mr. Blount, I believe they 
are building on shifting sands that will sink beneath their feet; 
a house built in this way will not stand. No man thinks more 
highly personally of Mr. Blount than I do. There are few men, 
even of his own delegation, who are on pleasanter terms with 
him or who have more friendly feeling toward him than I. I 
tell you—Mr. Blount himself, I believe, would not have the as- 
surance to tell you otherwise—he went there for no other pur- 
pose than really a political purpose. He did what he went for; 
and he did it pretty well. 

Now that is the evidence which the House has before it, and 
it is all the evidence. The other end of the Capitol has seen fit 
to think there might be two sides to this question. On the other 
side of the Capitol there is some sense of fair play left appar- 
ently. [Applause on the Republican side.] They have not 
taken Mr. Blount for gospel truth. They have not taken, Mr. 
Gresham’s interpretation of Mr. Blount’s affidavitsas gospel truth. 
They have called witnesses on both sides. They are in session, 
and they are going to report. But in the expeditious fashion in 
which this House desires to transact business, there is no time 
to listen to both sides, there is no time for debate, there is no 
time for taking testimony, there is no time to get down to what 
the real facts are. Mr. Blount's report, discredited as it is by 
nine-tenths of the intelligence of the United States, is taken as 
gospel truth, and we are to vote on that, and that alone. 

Fortunately we are not left in this question entirely to what 
Mr. Blount may say. The President hasspoken, and Mr Gresham 
has spoken. Mr. Blount has said, Mr. Gresham has repeated, 
and the President has repeated, that the Queen surrendered to 
the Government of the United States and yielded her sover- 
eignty to it. That is a statement taken from papers which were 

repared by the constitutional and politi advisers of the 
ee and possibly they are open to that construction; but even 
taking- that to be the fact, remember that she says she surren- 
dered to the United States and its Government, and appealed to 
the United States and its Government, and in no case has she 
ever appealed to the President of the United States. 

The idea that he was the Government and that he was the 
country is a fiction of hisown imagination not suggested by any- 
thing which came from the Sandwich Islands. Applause and 
3 on the Republican side.] In fact the only paper which 
we awyers would consider to be of the very highest evidence in 
this matter is what this Queen did and signed when she had in 
view not politics, but money. It was when she pre a power 
of attorney to intrust to one of her constitutional advisers, that 
one whom Mr. Blount describes as a bright, unscrupulous sa 

8, 


annuity plan or so much on the installment plan. 1 

And I call this House to remember one thing that in that pa- 
per which was drawn for her personal and pecuniary benefit she 
pays: I did yield to the Provisional Government of the Sand- 
wich Islands my authority as sovereign of the same.” Not to 
the United States, not even to the President of the United 
States, but to the Provisional Government of the Sandwich Is- 
lands. She says, in effect: “I have an outstanding title which 
is a cloud on the legal title. You want to buy that piece of prop- 
erty. I will sell my outstanding title for so much cash down, or 
so much in installments.” 

Now, this matter, under Mr. Blount’s supervision, drifted on 
for months, and he reported. It took him four months to take 
his testimony and write his report and file his affidavits. It would 
have been supposed that from an Administration whose ro espe 
ers in this House have, with such unsparing criticism, spoken of 
the rash haste on the part of the Harrison Administration in 
sending in that treaty, the lack of discussion, the lack of thought 
or consideration in it, that for mere decency some attempt would 
have been made to consider what should be the course of the 

Administration on a matter which took Mr. Blount four months 
toexamine. We find that Mr. Gresham, on October 18, reports 
to the President that nothing short of the restoration of the 
Queen to her full constitutional rights will answer the demands 
of justice. 

That was a bd | important question. The records do notshow 
whether they had a Cabinet meeting on the 18th of October or 
not; but we find one thing, that on the 18th day of October, 
whether before or after the matter was submitted to the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Gresham instructed Mr. Willis to proceed to restore 
the Queen. Where is the consideration, that lack of rushing 
haste, that lack of jumping to a conclusion before examination, 
which Secretary Foster and the last President had been so 
of? Lam sorry, indeed, to have to quote again from my friend 
from Kentucky [Mr. MCCREARY}, because it always seems that 


he is not satisfied with the speech he has already made when- 
ever I mention his name or refer to his argument, but wishes to 
make another one in my time; but he took advantage of the 
opening of this debate in two hours to say— 

‘The President of the United States has notdemanded that the president and 
officers of the Hawaiian Government promptly relinquish all authority. 

He says the President has not demanded it, and yet the pages 
of the official records of executive documents filed here show 
that exact language: Promptly relinquish all authority“ 
was demanded by Mr. Willis of the Provisional Government in 
so many words, and hecopied the words of his instructions from 
the Administration in sodoing. Now, if he means merely that 
the President did not himself go and make the demand, or did 
not write a personal letter and make the demand, why the gen- 
tleman is correct; but the President ordered his Secretary of 
State toorder his minister tomake the demand, and the demand 
was made in exactly the same terms as the President instructed 
it to be made and exactly the same terms that are denied by the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. McCreary]. 

Now nothing short of reinstatement; nothing short of resto- 
ration, will satisfy the demand of justice. Restoration to full 
constitutional authority. What does restoration mean? It 
does not mean to restore nine-tenths of a thing and retain one. 
It does not mean I will simply request that the people who 
now are the Hawaiian Government will allow me to restore 
you.” It means to restore. It meant on the 18th day of Oc- 
tober the restoration of that Queen over the heads of that 
friendly government by any means that were necessary to re- 
store her. 

If the President or the Secre of State either in their will- 
ful blindness or in their careless ignorance of their power un- 
der the Constitution had not intended to restore the Queen by 
every means which the United States could use, they were guilty 
of something which I should never charge upon them. The 

ntlemen from the other side, if they deny that the Admin- 

tration intended to use force when they had an armed force 
there, they must charge the Administration with being guilty 
of a bullying lie, in act if not in words. [Loud applause on the 
Republican side.] 

ə President's expectation was that the restoration would be 
promptly butreluctantlymade, There were four American shi 
there, and a man who has been a soldier and knows what obedi- 
ence is had been sent there with these instructions. If force was 
not meant, then was intended what is usually called “a bluff,” 
bluff 1,100 or 1,200 men of Anglo-Saxon blood! Men whom even 
Mr. Blount writes, constitute all the intelligence and own most 
of the property, and are ready to ee to any terms rather 
than fall back under the dominion of the natives.” Now, I say 
deliberately, it is evident that the President intended to use 
force. Let us see if there is any witness to be called. He said 
on October 18, “nothing short of restoration would satisfy the 
demands of justice,” and of course justice governs the Adminis- 
tration. Nothing but restoration would do that. They notify 
our minister, and he is there with those orders. 

On the 2d day of December—remember, the 2d day of De- 
cember—it is in the records here that Mr. Dole makes a formal 
demand on Minister Willis about the rumors that had reached 
there, accompanied by the documents of the Secretary of State 
addressed to the President, of their intention to restore the 
Queen. Those rumors of hostile intentions to be expected on 
the part of the Administration of the United States came, and 
came with all the form and guise of official sanction, and he 
calls upon our minister to see whether or not they are true. On 
the 3d day of December Mr. Willis answered, and I prefer to read 
his language, because it is very important: 

Answering your note further, I must express my sincere regret that it is 
not in my power at present to inform you of the views or intentions of the 
United States. = 

That is on the 2d and 3d days of December and Congress met 
on the 4th. On that day the minister sent with the instructions 
could not tell whether he was going to use the armed forces or 
not. And it was not until the day after, not until December 3, 
that the instructions to him started from Washi that the 
President, in his magnanimous love for the Constitution, had de- 
cided that he could not use the armed forces without the consent 
of Congress; and that was the eve of the day of the meeting of 
this Congress. He was going to have Congress on his hands. 
On the 24th of November Mr. Willis had been telegraphed to 
hurry up the job. All interest will be promoted by prompt ac- 
tion. (Signed) Gresham.” 

If Mr. Willis had lived up to the letter of instructions, if he 
had carried out the intention of the Administration, armed force 
or sufficient counterfeit presentment of it had already put that 


ty | Queen back and had putthat Provisional Government down long 


before the tidings that armed force would not be employed came 
to him in the tardy message of the Secretary of State. 
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Great stress has been laid on the nanimity and elevation 
of character of the noble words of the President that he could 
not use force without the authority of . This senti- 
ment in the abstract can not be denied, but it had taken the Ad- 
ministration many months to learn it. When it finally came it 
came not as a necessity arising from the President's virtue, but 
in the guise of a virtue imposed by necessity. 

Think of itagain. The day before it wasannounced here that 
armed force could not be used without the consent of Congress, 
the very day before that the minister of the United States in 
Hawaii was unable to say what the intentions of the Administra- 
tion were in that respect. 

Mr. BLAIR. If the gentleman will permit a suggestion upon 
that point, as I have already said about that admission, it was 
equivalent to an admission that he had positive instructions to 
use armed force in some contingency, and that he did not know 
whether the contingency would arise or not. He had positive 
instructions to use force; otherwise he would have been able to 
say that he had no such instructions. 

r. STORER. Now, Mr. Speaker, remember these instruc- 
tions were given him originally in writing on the 18th of Octo- 
ber, but Mr. Willis was here before he started, and we can 
conjecture whether or not verbal instructions also were given 
tohim. Itstands to reason and common sense that they were; 
that the written instructions did not cover everything. Indeed, 
one little point will show that fact. Mr. Willis reports to the 
President that pursuant to your wishes” or “ your instruc- 
tions,” ‘‘Iinformed the Queen that an asylum on one of our 
naval vessels was ready for her at any time, or thatshe could go 
to the legation tosleep;” nothing of that appears in the written 
instructions. It is clear, therefore, that there were verbal in- 
structions in addition. : 

Now, gentlemen, you can take either horn of the dilemma— 
either that Mr. Willis knew that the Adininistration had no in- 
tention to use armed force, and then he was acting the bullying 
lie; or, that he did not know it, and then it was the Administration 
that was trying to act the bullying lie, and reap the fruit of 
something that language almost forbids me to describe as I 
would. To send a minister to a weak government, composed of 
people of the same race as ourselves, having the same instincts 
as ourselves, having the same senseof honor as ourselves, having 
the same demand for truthfulness in dealing as ourselves; that 
minister accredited to a great and good friend,” but ordered se- 
cretly to go to the enemies, the bitter enemies, the enemies that 
pele the blood of the men composing that government, to 
treat with those enemies to see whether he could not obtain am- 
nesty for the government, after overthrowing it, to which as 
minister-he was accredited. Why, it seems more like the di- 

lomacy of half-civilized nations of Africa than like the public 
1 555 of the United States of America with other nations. It 
seems more like the tortuous diplomacy of the fifteenth century 
in Italy, where a lie was better than the truth because it was 
more useful, than anything that we are accustomed to in the 
light of the civilization of the nineteenth century. [Prolonged 
applause on the Republican side.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, I shall notclaim the attention 
of the House forany lengthy period. I had proposed, onaccount 
of my membership of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and on 
account of my strong convictions on this subject, to have asked 
the attention of the House to some matters in this discussion. I 
had examined some of the crucial points in the case. I had 
even, with some care, prepared some impromptu jokes, which 
should flash upon the House with that deliberate electricity that 

roduces so much effect [laughter]; but I am sorry to say that 
Pina myself physically unable to-day to discuss this question, 
whether by the statement of my own viewsor by replying to the 
arguments that have been brought forward on the other side. 
[y friend from Ohio [Mr. STORER], with the gallantry that 
characterizes his nature, has come here almost from a sick bed 
and made a powerful plea that everyone has listened to with in- 
terest, and I have risen from the much sicker bed of sitting all 
through the tariff debate where the air got fouler as the argu- 
ment got clearer [laughter], and I feel more prostrated even than 
he can be. 

Let me, then, Mr. Speaker, in a very few minutes briefly state 
my position on this question, that I may not be mistaken. Ido 
not do it to provoke argument, although of course it would be 
legitimate for members on the other side to reply. The matter has 
been argued thoroughly and effectively, especially by my friend 
from Mississippi par Money], who is with me on the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, by my friend from Minnesota [Mr. HALL), 
who spoke last evening, and by others who have pleaded the 
cause of the resolutions. I have nothing to do to-day but to re- 
state such points as, from the best evidence at our command, I 
think are established. š 


Mr. Speaker, I believe that the revolution of a year 
Hawaiian Islands was not the overthrow of a tyrannical govern- 
ment by an aggrieved nation, acting independently and secu 
its position independently, but that it was effected by a limi 
body of persons, no doubt of great intelligence and wealth and 
largely of American blood, but still not entitled in any sense to 

themselves the representatives of the people of Hawaii. 

I believe the Provisional Government was secured, certainly 
by the sympathy of the American minister; and that if his sym- 
pathies had not been well known, the Provisional Government 
never could have been established. I believe they relied on that 
sympathy, and the troops which were landed under his orders 
acted more to intimidate the troops of the Queen than they did 
to defend American property. I believe that that government 
was established entirely in the hope of annexation to the United 
States, and that in fact the Queen and the Provisional Govern- 
ment both referred the status to the Executive of the United 
States not as an arbiter—I do not of course assert that; but the 
Executive of the United States might fairly claim that he had 
the rights of a mediator. 

I believe that Mr. Cleveland on coming into power felt in the 
exercise of his constitutional rights that he should withdraw 
the treaty of annexation, as it had been pressed upon the Sen- 
ate without due inquiry into the facts. I believe that he insti- 
tuted such an inquiry as it was proper for him tomake. I be- 
lieve he felt that the rights of the Queen, which had been re- 
served, and the status of the Provisional Government were a 
proper subject for him to treat judieially. I believe that asa 
great and wise and patriotic magistrate he came to the conclu- 
sion that wrong had been done to an allied and friendly nation. 
I believe that President Cleveland is as true an American as any 
one who sits here. [Applause.] 

I believe he felt that there is a right above forms of govern- 
ment and above nationalities; that he has nosympathy with mon- 
archy anywhere (for he knows that it is an un-American form of 
goverment), but that he has still less sympathy with an oligar- 
chy: that he knows the Provisional Government, as it is called, 
has no right to call itself the government of the people of Ha- 
wall: and that it continues its existence as an unrepublican, un- 
democratic, and un-American form of government, contrary to 
all our traditions and pecedents. 

I believe that, acting from a sense of justice, from a sense of 
honor, as the friend of the weak, as the friend of the oppressed, 
answering a call that had been made upon him, and acting also 
in perfect good faith to the Provisional Government which he 
had recognized merely as a temporary government, that had it- 
self looked to the United States ina manner to ratify its actions, 
he instructed his minister to make a proposition to the provi- 
sional authorities in ths interestof justice and right. I believe 
there is no evidence that the President contemplated using force 
to restore the Queen, but on the contrary we have the best evi- 
dence that he contemplated nothing of the kind. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. EVERETT. As a member of the committee, I ask ear- 
nestly for a few minutes more, so that I may complete this state- 
ment of my position. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. BROOKSHIRE). How much 
additional time does the gentleman ask? 

Mr. EVERETT. Five minutes. 

Mr. PATTERSON, I hope that request will be granted. 

Mr. EVERETT. Ihave given up my time as a member of 
the committee. 

Mr. REED. Why would it not be well to ask for an exten- 
tion of the debate? 

Mr. EVERETT. I can assure the gentleman from Maine that 
I shall be through ina very short time. 

Mr. REED. Quite a number ot gentlemen on our side desire 
reasonable opportunity to be heard. 

F I shall be through, I think, in less than fi ve 
minutes, 

Mr. HULL. It is understood that this extension is to be taken 
from the time on that side. 

Mr. EVERETT. Yes, sir. 

The SPEAKER pe tempore. The Chair so understands, Is 
there objection to the request? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, I believe that this action of 
President Cleveland will be considered, when the future his- 
torian of this country shall write the events of his Presidency, 
as another instance of that undaunted courage which, preferring 
right to popularity—looking at the highest claims of justice as 
above any temporary feelings of the hour, or any exciting and 
ad captandum ideas—— [A momentary hesitation and pause.] 
Well, sir, there again I can only apologize to the House for pre- 
suming to address it when [ am really unable to compass a com- 
pleted sentence. I can only say like Father Taylor, the Metho- 
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dist preacher, “I have lost the nominative case to my verb; but 
J am bound for the kingdom of heaven.” [Laughter. 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, that the action of the President will 
be considered as inspired by an aim and desire for justice, for 
honor, for the highest Americanism such as has characterized 
President Cleveland's conduct in both his Administrations. I 
believe that by refusing to support the claim of the Queen if her 
unnatural passion for vengeance was to be satisfied—by insisting 
that the support of the American Governmentcould only be ob- 
tained without violence and without bloodshed, Mr. Cleveland 
has shown himself to bs one of those who have 

Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind. 

I have quoted those familiar lines because the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. HITT] quoted the next two lines, and looking us in 
face as a schoolmaster looks at bad boys who are eating apples 
behind the covers of their desks, he said to us that we were 
not acting ingenuously; that there was danger he might be 
tempted— 

truggling 0 ous truth to hide 
—— the blushes 6 

We are acting ingenuously, sir. We are acting as we believe. 
We know that men are often led astray from their convictions 
in this House by astute politicians, by adroit special pleaders, 
by consummate diplomacy. Weshallnotgo to the other side of 
this House to learn to retain our candor and ingenuousness. We 
believe that injustice was done to a weak people who had learned 
to rely on our honor, in which they were disappointed. We be- 
lieve that Mr. Cleveland went at this 1 as a judge, as a 
magistrate, as a man sympathizing with the oppressed and op- 
posed to tyranny. We believe that he offered his mediation in 
the very spirit of the Constitution. That is our honest belief, 
and we are ready to stand here with the honesty of the Demo- 
cratic party and say, God help us, we can not do otherwise. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side. | $ 

Mr. LOUD. Mr. Speaker, the questions here involved are of 
high national character, and should be discussed upon the broad 
high plane of patriotism. Partisanship should for the time at 
least be put aside, and we should act as becomes Americans, 
looking alone to the dignity and high standard of the great Re- 
public of the United States. : 

It is of far greater importance that we should beand do right, 
than that the Administration of Mr. Harrison should be con- 
demned simply from the fact that he was elected by the Repub- 
lican party, or that the Administration of Mr. Cleveland should 
be sustained from the fact that it is Democratic, even though 
the assumed lineal descendants of Thomas Jefferson and Andrew 
Jackson shall receive a shock from the results of our acts. 

These conclusions can only be reached after a careful review 
of the conditions that have existed inthe Hawaiian Islands dur- 
ing two periods, the one anterior to January 17, 1893, and the 
other subsequent to that date. We can not take the testimony 
of one man or the records of one event, but must, like the 
impartial historian, group them together and endeavor to form 
therefrom the symmetrical whole. Let us drop out of sight for 
the time at least the personality of Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Blount, 
together with that of Mr. Harrison and Mr. Stevens, for if it 
were a mere matter of men, if the law can not reach them, at 
least public sentiment, at whose bar we must all appear, will ul- 
timately judge the two; the guilty will be punished and the in- 
nocent will meet his reward. 

It is not my purpose in the brief time allotted me to carefully 
review the history of the Hawaiian Islands, the early settlement, 
location, productive soil, and value to this country. These are 
questions that properly belong to a discussion of the subject of 
ultimate annexation, which is not a question here involved, and 
I will not be drawn into it. 

Mr. Speaker, the relations of Hawaii to the United States are 
and have been of a peculiar and exceptional character. For more 
than fifty years, by the announced national policy on the part 
of this Government, acquiesced in by Hawaii and the civilized 
nations of the world, these islands have been entailed to the 
United States,and as to this country have been in reversion, 
when the time should come that the fleeting monarchy which 
has existed there should expire. There has not been a Secre- 
tary of State since 1840 who has not announced this determina- 
tion 9 

Mr. Webster, Mr. Legaré, Mr. Marey, Mr. Buchanan, Mr. 
Seward, Mr. Blaine, even including that most conservative 
Democrat Mr. Bayard, all have voiced the policy of their Gov- 
ernment in this respect in no uncertain tone. So that it is 
neither extraordinary nor remarkable that at some time, under 
favorable circumstances, these islands should come to and be- 
come a part of this nation. Indeed, Mr. Marcy, in 1854, then 
Secretary of State, negotiated a treaty of annexation which only 
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failed of confirmation because of its conditions respecting pecu- 
niary compensation to be made, and of the fact that the treaty 
provided that the islands should become a State in the Union. 

But, Mr. Speaker, while I could talk for hours and cite au- 
thorities without end to show that our interest there is para- 
mount to all other nations, and that the continuous policy of this 
Government down to the second inauguration of Mr. Cleveland 
has been tending toward ultimate annexation; and further, that 
each successive minister, n Mr. Merrill, an appointee of 
Mr. Cleveland, the first, or probably I should say the first Mr. 
Cleveland has received instructions, both written and verbal, to 
court the most friendly relations with Hawaii with the ultimate 
object in view of annexation; but of this I do not care to treat. 
I thas been most thoroughly discussed at the other end of the 
Capitol, and I commend it to your careful consideration. 

t has no immediate bearing on the question now before us 
further than as evidence leading up to the cause of the revolu- 
tion of January 17, 1893; and it is my province, Mr. Speaker, to 
briefly review that period from January 17, 1893, to the present 
time, and in dealing with this subject I speak as one who has 
carefully reviewed the situation from an unbiased standpoint 
of personal observation and a most careful review of the testi- 
mony taken by Mr. Blount. Iwas not present at the time of 
the revolution, neither was the Lord High Paramount, as we 
both came upon the scene subsequent to that date; so at the 
commencement of our journey and investigation we stood upon 
the same level. 

Mr. Blount went to Hawaii to attain a certain object. I went 
there untrammeled by object, for the purpose of calmly looking 
at both sides of the question that I might the better perform my 
duty here as a legislator, upon a subject which all knew must 
come before us for review. So there we parted company; he to 
pursue his star-chamber investigation, I to go upon the high- 
ways and into the byways in the broad light of day seeking light. 
It would be unnecessary for me in proving Ss BE to give the 
result of my investigation, for I find an abundance of proof and 
testimony, if honestly construed, in the very evidence gath- 
ered by Mr. Blount, to prove, I think, to every unbiased non- 
partisan mind that the revolution of January 17, 1893, was but a 
repetition of the many uprisings that have heretofore taken 

lace, and that the United States authorities took no more act- 
ive part in this than they had in all the preceding revolutions; 
particularly the revolution of 1889. when Mr. Merrill acted 
under the instructions of Mr. Bayard, who was Mr. Cleveland's 
former Secretary of State; the only difference I can see in the 
then condition and now is, that Mr. Bayard was a Democrat. 
while the present Secretary is temporarily lost upon the politi- 
cal sea—his bark storm-tossed at the mercy of the waves and 
storm, he has pone for the time, until the clouds shall break 
and the storm shall pass, that haven in a Democratic port. 

I might in military parlance term him an enlisted private Re- 
publican, who has been warranted a Populist, and now is acting 
as brevet in the Democratic camp. Whenthe heavens have be- 
come brighter, when the wind shall be apparently fair to his 
view, his ship will be for charter to the port that shall offer the 
greatest inducement. Perhaps, like that great but over-ambi- 
tious, still lamented statesman, Horace Greeley, he will be called 
upon to act as master and to lead the Democratic hosts in 1896; 
or he may be a necessity to that young and, as the statesman 
from Medicine Lodge . SIMPSON] tells us, growing party, 
the Populists; whichever it may be, that which has the greatest 
nope of success can secure his valuable services. 

fore starting to review the Blount testimony, let us take a 
glance at the conditions which confronted Mr. Cleveland at the 
time of his inauguration on the 4th of March, 1893. The mon- 
archy of Hawaii had been overthrown; the present, or as [ will 
for convenience term it the Dole Government, had been recog- 
nized by every civilized nation of the world, including the United 
States; a treaty of annexation had been negotiated, sent to the 
Senate, and was in the possession of that body when the present 
ruler donned the purple. Can it be assumed by the most ardent 
and subservientfollowers of the present regime that that ancient 
and honorable body, representing inits individuality each State 
and in the aggregate the forty-four sovereign States of the 
Union, Democratic in its political faith and affiliation, was not 
a proper and competent body to deal with that question? 

Can he say with sincerity that the Senate, the power st 
nated by the Constitution, was not tobe trusted with the adjudi- 
cation of this great question? Ifso, then our form of popular 
government is a failure and the days of the Republic are few and 
full of trouble. Oh, to what a pass has this, my country, fallen, 
that we gaze upon the representatives of a free people, dragging 
their bodies in the dust and applauding him who seeks to en- 
slave you all, who claims himself a sole exclusive power! No 
wonder the spirits of Jefferson and Jackson stalk abroad even 
into this for their souls can not rest in peace so long as 
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beings like these claim to be lineal descendants and to expound 
their doctrine. 

Mr. Speaker, as the basis of my argument,I will lay down 
these two propositions as well-known maxims of constitutional 
law; First, that the recognition of one government by another 
is a final act carrying with ita vested right which can only be 


taken away by an act of war, by force—a power not yet vested 
in the Executive of the United States. If the power of review 
of the acts of one President be vested in another, let us see to 
what a position we would be led. The power of recognition is 
vested, first, in the executive office by constitutional limit; and 
here let me show the difference between the Clevelandites and 
the law. The former assumes it to be a personal act, and in that 
theory is the dangerous trend of the present Administration, 
No man who loves this country more than that of a fourth- 
class post office can for a moment claim that the act is other 
than the act of the nation, through whoever happens to occupy 
the executive office; and the act once done is beyond the control 
of all power, except it be the power authorized by law to make 
war and change by force the vested result. Why, Mr. Speaker, 
if the President had the right of review, carrying with it, as he 
assumes, the power to make and unmake governments, he then 
must have held that he was above and beyond the Constitution 
and law and was vested with the power of gery d war and levy- 
ing tribute upon a friendly nation. And here let me add, by 
way of parenthesis, that the South wasextremely fortunate that 
these warlike-qualities were not developed earlier in his life. 
II he could conspire to overthrow the Government of Hawaii— 
and I am satisfied any impartial mind, after reviewing the cor- 
respondence and evidence will admit that he attempted this— 
then before this case is ended you will admit that Mr. Cleve- 
land intended to use the army and naval forces at his com- 
mand to destroy a government of the people representing the 
only element competent to govern directly, as they long had 
indirectly in Hawaii, and to substitute a rotten monarchy, rep- 


resented by the most corrupt and Sopranon form of semi-barbar-' 


ism. Whata spectacle fora proud ublic like ours! Whatan 
example for a race of free men to y witness! 
. Why, if this power be for one moment conceded, he may yet 
reach out to France and hold that the empire of Louis Napoleon 
was wrongfully overcome, and that the present Republic ille- 
gally exists. Aye, he can go back and investigate the causes 
which led to the overthrow of Louis XVI by the revolution of 
1789 that the war of Independence by our coun- 
try in 1776 distracted the attention of 8 oe to such an ex- 
tent as to prevent her from paying due and proper attention to 
France; and it might ap to a mind so bent upon seeing that 
ustice has always been done by our Government, that, had not 
land been forced to send troops to this country to put down 
our rebellion, they might have sustained and ntained their 
friend Louis upon the throne. < 

The Executive, in furtherance of that beneficent policy, might 
send as e with high paramount authority—unau- 
thorized it is true, by our Constitution, but still upheld bya 
subservient party of followers—to examine every government 
established and recognized since the foundation of Republic. 
To Mexico, through the Central and South American Republics 
for aught we know, he may this moment be directing an inves- 
tigation into the methods of the dethronement of Dom Pedro of 
Brazil and the legality of the present republic. A strong naval 
force has been concentrated there much larger than is necessary 
to protect our interests; but the cause of this will never be known 
until wrung from the President by Congressional force. This 
subject is full of possibility and probabilities; but I must hasten 
on ere I weary the House and exhaust my time. 

The second proposition I advance is that a treaty had been 
regularly negotiated between the representatives of the United 
States and the representatives of the duly recognized Govern- 
ment of Hawaii; and I might add the same Government that is 
still recognized by our nation. Said treaty was duly and prop- 
erly transmitted to the Senate for its ratification or rejection, 
3 while it may be claimed by some that the incoming Execu- 
tive had a technical right to withdraw it, I hold that the Con- 
stitution never contemplated such a contingency. Plainly, the 
power granted to the Executive was to as far as possible perfect 
the form and details of the treaty and then to transmit it to the 
Senate, the only body having power to validate it and bind the 
nation. And thus another step was taken in this Hawaiian 
crime, 

Mr. Speaker, the present Chief Magistrate was inaugurated 
on the 4th of March, 1893, which was Saturday—the 5th was the 
Sabbath; supposedly no labor was performed. The 6th was the 
earliest monrent at which any investigation could have been com- 
menced. On March 11 Mr. Blount had received his instructions 
and was on his way to the islands. Hence, it took but five days 
to satisfy this Administration that a great wrong had been done 


a woman named Mrs. Dominis, lately known as Liliuokalani, 
Queen of the recent Cannibal Islands. 

Mr. Speaker, we now pass from the serious side of this case to 
theserio-comic phase of the play. Lord High Paramount Blount 
now becomes the princi actor in the farce, entitled The 
Hawaiian Blunder.” Mr. Blount says: Great and Good Friend 
Dole, I have been instructed by your Great and Good Friend 
Cleveland, as follows: 

You will eed oan and fully pepe. to the President all the facts youcan 
learn respecting the condition of affairs in the Hawaiian Islands, the causes 
of the revolution by which the Queen's Government was overthrown, the 
sentiment of the people toward existing authority, and, in general, all that 
can fully enlighten the President touching the subjects of your mission. 

And here follows the most remarkable language ever used by 
a President to a person unauthorized by any existing law to per- 
form any official act, As well might he to-day create our friend, 
Gen. TRACEY (who, I understand, has won his title upon the same 
field that our President served), a full general, and place him 
in command of our Army with directions to make war upon any 
friendly government on the face of the earth. 

I quote: 

To enable you to fulfill this charge, your authority in all matters touch- 
ing the relations of this Government to the existing or other government of 


the islands, and the protection of our citizens therein, is paramount, and in 


you alone, acting in cobperation with the commander of the naval forces, is 


vested full discretion and power to determine when such forces should be 
landed or withdrawn. 

Such in part were the extraordinary instructions with which 
Mr. Blount was armed. What his private and general instruc- 
tions were we probably shall never know. A careful investiga- 
tion of his methods of cross-examination and leading questions 
put to witnesses, whereby they were apparently e to make 
certain damaging admissions, shows that he was sent as an attor- 
ney to make up a case against the existing government for pre- 
sentation to the court. 

Those of us here, who have served with Mr. Blount, know him 
to be a sincere and honest advocate when once he has taken a 
case, and I am now discussing this case from the standpoint of 
a disinterested eyewitness. Hud he been instructed or had he 
desired to obtain a consensus of a true condition, he should have 
mingled, as I did, under the broad light of day with those people 
of birth or descent, in whose veins flowed his own Anglo-Saxon 
blood—the men who had wrested this fair land from cannibalism, 
from the darkness of barbarism, until it had become a monument 
to Christianity, to American civilization, and to Yankee ad- 
vancement, 

Had he been desirous or instructed, I say, to have obtained the 
sentiments of the people who had made civilized government 
possible, and of those who, in fact, had maintained, supported, 
and controlled that government for the last quarter of a century, 
he would haye gone out among the people who represent the 
finest type of civilization existant on the face of the earth, ex- 
cepting no city of this fair and proud land of ours. And I here 
but express the sentiment of all who have mingled with the bet- 
ter element of Honolulu, and I will add that I refer to thousands 
of her citizens who have been born or have made Hawaii 
their permanent home; to those who furnish 97 per cent of the 
sinews which support a government, to those who make govern- 
ment a pomaly: 

I have often wished that the party of ia Hi which it 
was pct age one year ago were going to the islands had 
made the trip. This controversy, this discussion, would then 
have been unnecessary. You would have been converted in 
your contact with the people of this Garden of Eden. Hada 
true condition been sought, no one unauthorized person would 
have been sent; but instead, a commission aay confirmed b; 
Senatorial or Co ional action; that would have worke: 
under God's sunlight, seeking the truth; and while I personally 
admire Mr. Blount and have faith in his integrity, I here say as 
I said to him there: No one man should have come upon this 
errand “to secretly work in the dark’ —no one man in this 
country or any other is perfect or free from the taint of preju- 
dice. Again I say, no spl man should be allowed or permit- 
ted to determine the fate of a nation. It is unjust to the man. 
It is a crime against the nation. 

I am warned by the time that I shall have to touch briefly 
upon that large mass of evidence submitted by Mr. Blount; but 
before voting upon this question I commend to your careful in- 
vestigation that most impartial and thorough review and just 
conclusion reached by Senator DAVIS, in the Senate on January 
eln una; T anall Mr. Speaker, respecting th bearing 

what now sa; r. Speaker e 
of the testimony of the Blount report. ‘and from which report 
we assume the President has drawn his most remarkable con- 
clusions, I shall confine myself exclusively to the testimony re- 
ported therein, drawing my conclusions from that and my own 
personal observation. I propose, primarily, to test the report 


1894. 


80 far as I can by the testimony which was taken by Mr. Blount, 

and which, it isasserted, sustains it. And it seems to me, weigh- 

ing it with such impartiality, as one can who has any convic- 

tions on either side of the subject, that instead of ing the 
conclusions to which the commissioner and the President came, 
that it absolutely sustains the action of Minister Stevens and 
the preceding Administration. 

I will pass over the conspiracy of 1888, in which Mrs. Dominis, 
the recent Queen, was the prime mover, the omen of which was 
to depose her brother, Kalakaua, then King, that the constitu- 
tion of 1887 might be annulled and the rights enjoyed by the 

le might bə further curtailed; but it is a subject that should 
understood before we are competent to pass upon this ques- 
tion, as it is bearing directly on the matter before us. 

But time prevents. I will also pass over the revolution of 
1889, knownas the Wilcox revolution or conspiracy, backed by 
Mis. Dominis, and only refer to them here to show or call at- 
tention to events that led to the last and final revolution, which 

ut an end to corrupt monarchy forever there; and had Mr. 
Blexeland but listened to the voice of reason, had his Adminis- 
tration evinced one-half the desire to study and observe the true 
condition in Hawaii and the causes that provoked the downfall 
of corrupt, semibarbaric monarchy that it did to smirch the 
Administration of Mr. Harrison (a man, I admit, extremely re- 
served and severe, but broad in his views, kindly and honest in 
his nature, patriotic and American in his acts—a statesman, 
whose like I fear this generation will ne'er look upon again), 
then they would easily have discovered, as I did in a day, 
monarchy had played its last part in Hawaii; that the throne, 
by reason of its own rottenness, had tottered and fallen to decay, 
nevermore to be resurrected; that the full day of civilized gov- 
ernment had at last come to bless a long-suffering 

I will here call the attention of our Democratic friends to the 
fact that on the occasion of the Wilcox revolution in 1839, in 
the presence of a revolution organized and carried on to over- 
throw the King, Kalakaua, the then minister of the United 
States did not hestitate. Mr. Merrill, who was then our min- 
ister, without invitation of the Government, landed the Ameri- 
can marines from the ship of war then in the harbor. Helanded 
them because it was necessary to protect the lives and propert; 
of Americans, regardless of what the incidental results or col- 
lateral consequences might be to the stability of the Kingdom 
itself. He was never blamed, but, on the contrary, was prop- 
erly commended. He—and mark you this, because it comes from 

- a Democratic source—reported,**The n of the marines 
on the streets and at the legation hada very favorable effect 
upon the populace.” 

Here was conspiracy to overthrow the throne necessarily im- 
plicating American interests in the result, whatever the result 
might be; threatening violence, and yet, before uyang oen 
had happened, an article of property destroyed, or the life or 
safety of a single person actually threatened, the then minister 
landed the troops and we have never heard an exception yet 
taken. But I repeat, that was Democratic action, which, to some 
of the 1 ol the reigning dynasty here, is sufficient evi- 
dence o t. 

Mr. Merrill acted under instructions of Mr. Bayard, which in- 
structions were a part of the archives of the legation, and,in 
fact, the last and only general line of instructions from the De- 
partment of State there on file; hence, the only instructions 
which Mr. Stevens had to guide him (In using the words “last 
instructions“ I refer to the period anterior to the advent of Mr. 
Willis). I think it best to insert those instruetions here, or so 
much as relate to this subject: 

Mr. Bayard to Mr. Merrill, July 12, 1887: 

Whilst Singin tens Pero the existence of domestic disorders in Ha 

u 


and with no dispos tever to interfere therein or to obtrude counse: 
unasked, yet the consequences which may possibly result to the interests of 
extension of the 


merce between that country the United States, under the guaranties of 
existing treaty, must not be jeo ized b ternal confusion in the gov- 
ernment of these islands, and it is the duty of the United States to see that 


these interests are not imperiled or injured and to do all necessary 
for their just protection. 


The existing treaty between the United States and Hawali, as was con- 
templated and intended by the parties thereto, has created and 
commercial relations more intimate in their nature and of incomparably 
greater volume and value than Hawaii ever had or ever can have with any 
Other government. 


It will be observed that this dispatch was written about the 
time of the troubles and insurrection of 1887, which had cul- 
minated in forcing from Kalakaua the constitution of that date, 
which Liliuokalani tried to subvert. Mr, recites the 
necessity for the strictest vigilance. ‘‘ Must not be - 
ized,” he says of our interests, m , as I construe it, must 
not be put in peril. On the 20th of January, 1891 ua 
died. On the of the same month Mrs. nt, 
took the oath to maintain the constitution and was 
Queen. She almost immediately began to conspire to do that 


e re 
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which cost her the throne, i. e., the promulgation of a new con- 
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stitution, which subverted the rights of the people; set aside 
the constitutional law of the land, which the legislative body 
and people alone had the power to do—is it any wonder that 
the people rebelled? On the 14th day of January the Queen 
prorogued the Legislature. 

The constitution of Hawaii provided that any change in or 
amendment to that instrument should be considered by two suc- 
cessive tures, and then be submitted to the people. No 
Re tion was heard in that Legislature for the amendment. 

o hint had been given to the public of the intention of the 
Queen, but immediately upon the prorogation word was given 
out to the native population to repair to the palace and that the 
Queen would p. another constitution. The announcement 
was naturally heard with alarm. To what extent she proposed 
going no one could conjecture, but it was reasonably anticipated 
that she proposed measures as radical and subversive in their 
nature as they were unconstitutional in form. 

W. O. Smith, a gentleman of high character and personally 
known to me, stated as follows: 

Mr. SMITH. About 11 o'clock on Saturday morning, the 14th of January, I 
went into Mr. Hartwell’s office, the torner of Fort and Merchant streets, and 
found Mr. Hartwell, L. A. Thurston, and John F. Colburn, minister of the in- 
terior, in the back room talking very earnestly. They requested me to sit 
down. Mr. Colburn was much excited. They stated that Mr. Colburn had 
justcome to see Mr. and Mr. Thurston and they asked him to remain, 
and Mr. Thurston stated very briefly what Mr. Colburn had told them, and 
Mr. Colburn proceeded to state himself that the ministers had been informed 
by the Queen that she would promulgate a constitution immediately after 
the prorogation. Mr. Colburn was very much excited and evidently alarmed. 

On that afternoon the committee of thirteen, or committee of 
safety, which formed the Provisional Government, was organized 
in the presence of the cabinet and Paul Neumann, the Queen’s 
attorney. Had the power existed this revolution would have 
been crushed then and there. 

On page 496 of Blount’s report will be found the following: 

Mr. COOPER. My first uaintance with the affair was when I met Hart- 
well on the street. I met coming out of his office. « 

When this question came up as to whether or not what assistance the 
United States troops might give I made the following statement to the com- 
mittee: That I had gone, at Mr. Hartwell’s request, to see the captain of the 
Boston, Capt. Wiltse, about half past 11, and I informed him ofthe situation, 
and he immediately sent for Commander Swinburne, who, in turn, sent for 


the officer of the deck, and all necessary 5 § eparations were 
made, and that was Capt. Wiltse’s first pest ly it. He isenana: ae 


aos 5 I came Sergi ae eee eee n 
e purpose of protecting life an O; of American citizens, 
called sae a ene do it. eee ashore and met Mr. Smith 
= Mr. Neumann, and retired to Mr. Smith's office. 


Sira. Ee of the committee of thirteen and the dis- 
cussion of the situa it was made manifest to us, from what had trans- 
pired N. the and the action of the Queen, that she was in a condi- 
tion of revolution, 
was a feeling of 


t is, her act was entirely revolutionary; that there 
‘ect uncertainty of what would take place or how great 
the danger was, but we were simply convinced that established government 
Was at an end, that we were in a state of revolution, and with the forces in 
hercommand, and the utter disregard for the constitution and laws, that we 
as citizens hadsimply got to look to ourselves for safety and protection, that 
the in t of the community had to take matters in their own 
hands esta law and order. The probabilities of what the Queen 
would do were discussed; there was no certainty in regard to that, except- 
ing that she would undoubtedly persist in her revolutionary intentions; 
what would be done, how soon martial law t be declared or any other 
course would be Lome, what steps would be taken, we simply could not tell, 
and after discussion Mr. Thurston made the following motion: “That steps 
be taken at once to form and declare a provisional government.” 

I assert here, Mr. Speaker, that the Executive arm was palsied. 
No element of force existed able to check the insurrection which 
had been a py Sad for four days, a period of time I wish I had 
theopportunity tocover. While the resultis of deepinterest, the 
de are necessarily tiresome, and I mustomit them, ass 
that this body now sitting as a jury, have carefully read. It must 
be borne in mind that for some two weeks preceding the 14th the 
American ship of war, the Boston, had been absent, having on 
board Mr. Stevens, the minister, and she only returned on the 
morning of the 14th at about 11 o'clock, bearing Mr. Stevens. 

It must be remembered that Mr. Stevens had been absent all 
this time and could not have known anything of the conspiracy, 
and further, no one knew when he or the Boston were expected 
to return. Revolutions have been of frequent occurrence there, 
nearly as frequent as in the Central American States, less san- 

in their results, but more beneficent in character. 

I would call the attention of this House to the fact that if Mr. 
Stevens is ty as charged, the President was guilty of graver 
crimes in allowing him to go unpunished. If the Chief Execu- 
tive believed, as he assumes to know, the full extent of Mr. Stev- 
ens's guilt he should have brought him home in chains, and 
the law of his country could have punished him; but Mr. Cleve- 
land knew the sources of his information, and realized that a 
court of justice, a fair and honorable people, might possibly find 
some flaw in his weak chain of evidence. 

On page 316 I find, ip substance, the following: 


A Three of the ministers feared mob violence, and went to the Government 
ouse. 
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room, and again from the upper gallery of the palace, she announced that 
she desired to issue the new constitution, but e e by her minis - 
ters, and would do so in afew days. So the co ttee of public safety re- 
ported to the people. 

At 8 o'clock in the evening of the 14th, another meeting of the 
committes was held at the Thurston house. Thurston stated 
that Stevens had said that the marines on board the Boston 
would be ready to land at any moment to protect the lives and 
property; and as to the establishment of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment he would of course recognize the existing government, 
whatever it might be, established and actually in possession of 
the Government building, the executive department and ar- 
chives, and in possession of the city; that, he says, would be a 
de facto government, proclaiming itself as a government, and 
would necessarily have to be recognized. 

This is a well established principle of internationallaw. The 
revolution was at hand—it had been resolved to depose the 
Queen; the whole civilized and taxpaying community was back 
of the revolt, and I here assert that it was well known that the 
only and whole element capable of making and ee a 
government, civilized and respectable in form, were back of this 
movement, I speak now from personal knowledge. Ah! but 
the seeming humanitarian, Mr. Cleveland, assumes that it was 
not a government of the masses, of the native population; not in 
the line of lineal descent. I would remind him that Liliuoka- 
lani never had any just claim to thethrone. She was notin the 
line of descent from Kamehameha I, and he, it must be remem- 
bered, became the ruler by conquest, not by right. 

Prior to his conquest the islands had been governed the same 
as our country was prior to the advent of the whites upon this 
continent, each tribe having its chief. Kamehameha, anatural 
warrior and ruler, in 1794 conquered the island of Hawaii, and 
then, step by step advanced to Oahu, finally e tho 
islands, and proclaimed himself King. Lilluokalant h no pos- 
sible claim of lineage or descent to the throne; so if the Presi- 
dent was so anxious to see justice done a wronged people, why 
should he have attempted to replace a usurper? 

Oh, but the further you go in this case the more you bring to 
the surface the hidden ulterior motives—one of revenge, the 
other the outlined policy of Democracy, to gain the applause of 
the people by endeavoring to throw mud so fast and thick upon 
the Republican Administration that their own errors, faults, 
and shortcomings may be obscured from view; assuming the rôle 
of the ostrich with his head in thesand, forgetting that the rest 
of his figure is still displayed to full view! What a patriotic 
party! How you do commend yourselves to the intelligent, 
calm consideration of a patriotic, liberty-loving people! Butit 
isnowonder. Thecannonof Gettysburg, almost within sound of 
his own home, at an hour when the fate of his country hung in the 
balance, never awoke a patriotic sentiment in Mr. Cleveland's 
breast; never a word of sympathy or comfort to our struggling 
heroes in the field was ever heard to pass his lips. 

Mr. Speaker, let us suppose the marines had not landed and 
the revolution had progressed as it most assuredly would have 
(for I know the men back of it were men of determination, men 
of your blood and mine), and that the lives of American men, 
women, or children had been taken away, or that the torch had 
had full sway, and the property of our citizens had been de- 
stroyed, who then could have vindicated Mr. Stevens? Surely 
not you! But the American people would have arisen en masse 
in condemnation of his gross negligence, as they are now rising 
when the . offers at the ballot box to condemn you 
for your crimes 

e come now to Sunday, the 15th, and find Mr, Colburn and 
Peterson still in colusion with Thurston and others. (See page 30.) 
The proposition is made to Peterson and Colburn that they depose 
the 58 Thurston gave them the names of the committee of 
thirteen. They hesitated and asked for time. They were the 
Queen’s ministers. Did they rise up in their might and loyalty 
and endeavor to secure the arrestoreven rebuke Mr. Thurston? 
No; they well knew, as I have said before, that the power of the 
throne was dead; that it was only a matter of a few hours, and 
as to what terms could be made. To show how much force and 


prr there was behind the throne, I refer toa statement of 


bert Wilcox on page 539: 

I said the only thing was to suppress them before they made any gress. 
They said the reyolutionists were going to have a mass meeting. Phen they 
decided to have a meeting of the supporters of the Government in the square 
right opposite the Government building, and some one talked about pro- 
claiming martial law, and stop all the rebels and riots, and all that sort of 
thing; but Paul Neumann — 

He is the leading advocate of the Queen, and her trusted re- 
presentative— 
it would not be necessary; it would only create friction. I told Paul Neu- 
mann that it there was any bloodshed the Government would be responsible 
for such a weak stand. Paul Neumann said there was a document 
to ber there to dethrone the Queen— 


This was at the mass meeting— 
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by the opposition 


party. He said, “That is no treason.” I said, “If that 
not treason, we had better give up the whole thing.” 


At this hour, Sunday evening, there was not a marine on shore 


nor were they landed for twenty-four hours. If the Queen had 
the power, why did she not put down by force this vast growin, 
power? She well knew it was a hopeless case; that when suc 
men as were at the head of this movement were in earnest there 
was no power left to sustain her government. And now, Mr. 
Speaker, we come to Monday, the ltth. Mr. Waterhouse testi- 
fies as to the mass meeting at 2 p. m., at which time it was de- 
cided to take possession of the government. There was still 
another meeting on Monday, when they planned what should be 
done on Tuesday. On that evening the troops were landed, and 
to illustrate under what conditions and what was their instruc- 
tions I will insert the letters rather than try to draw conclusions 
from them. Had this course been pursued by the paramount, 
possibly a different conclusion might have been renei: 


UNITED STATES LEGATION, Monolulu, January 18, 1898. 


Sin: In view of existing critical circumstances in Honolulu, indicating an 
inadequate legal force, I request you to land marines and sailors from the 
shi ogee dP command for the protection of the United States legation 
and the United States consulate, and to secure the safety of American life 
and property, 

Yours truly, 
d JOHN L. STEVENS, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Fi Dad td 
e 


nited States, 
Capt. G. C. WILTSE. 


U, S. S. Boston, SECOND RATE, 
Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, January 16, 1893. 

Str: You will take command of the battalion and Iand in Honolulu for 
the purpose of protec’ our legation, consulate, and the lives and property 
of American citizens, to assist in preserving public order. 

Great prudence must be exercised by both officers and men, and no action 
taken that is not fully warranted by the condition of affairs, and by the 
conduct of those who may be inimical to the treaty rights of American citi- 


zens. 
You will inform me at the earliest practicable moment of any change in 


the situation. 
Very respsctfully, i 


O. ©. WILTSE, 
Captain, U. S. Navy, Commanding U. S. S. Boston. 
Lieut, Commander W. T. SWINBURNE, ' 
Executive Oficer, U. S. S. Boston. 

In the testimony of Mr. Cornwell, e 27, he says, having 
learned thatthe troops were to be land arker and Peterson re- 
quested Stevens to keep the troopsaboard. Stevens replied that 
he had landed the marines to protect American life and property, 
and proposed keeping them on shore until tranquillity was re- 
stored. There wasadistinct announcement by Minister Stevens. 
To show the feeling existing in Honolulu on Monday, [call your 
attention to the testimony of Mr. Scott, principal of a public 
school, wherein he says in substance that shortly after the school 
began, mothers of the children from all parts of the city came in 
their carriages to take them away. He was so impressed by the 
gravity of the situation that he dismissed the school before noon. 

Tuesday, the day of final action, came. I must pass on over 
this testimony, simply calling your attention to the testimony of 
Cornwell, page 27, and Wilson, e 552, to show that on that 
morning they knew that the Provisional Government would be 
proclaimed that afternoon and that the movement would be made 
on the government building at3p.m. Wilson says: I sent for 
the cabinet, but there was no signs of cabinet.” The Queen's 
guard, the police, and cabinet had vanished into thin air.” 

Much comment has been made upon the position of the ma- 
vines, trying in some mysterious way to secure testimony of mil- 
itary experts to the effect that the troops were not properly 
posted to protect American life and property. Well, military 
men seldom agree, and few commanders would fight a battle on 
the same lines. There appears all through this case a strong 
hidden desire to surmise something, and much is made of the 
expert testimony of one or two that he, without knowing any- 
thing of the conditions and availability of secar quarters for 
men, takes down a map and says, Well, I should give as my 
opinion that they were not scientifically posted.” ell, as to 
that, I do not care. It has no bearing on this case. Let us see 
what the troops were doing as described by an eyewitness, Mr. 
Wilcox: 

Q. Where were the United States troops at the time of the reading of the 
proclamation? 

A. Right behind the opera house, in a building they called Arion Hall. 

Q. In the house or on the street? 

A. Some inside and some outside. They took possession of that quarter. 

Q. Were they formed or not? 

A. No; they just guarded the place. 

Q. Had they arms? 

A. Yes; and one or two Gatling guns—one or two, I am sure of that. 

Mr. Blount claims that the troops were drawn up in battle ar- 
ray. Well, he was not there, and of course is tobe excused. He 
did not know, and it was not advantageous to his case, or I 
should say his master’s case, to know. 
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The revolution had succeeded, and without the loss of a life, 
as many had in this country before, strange as it may appear. 
Civilization had triumphed, as it always will. Mr. Dole had 
been selected to fill the executive chair, and of whom I desire to 
say, from porsonal knowledge, that he is the peer of any man in 
America in intelligence, refinement, association, breadth of 
mind, liberality of conscience, and statesmanship; the present 
occupant of our executive chair not excepted. 

With this I am done with the organization of the Provisional 
Government, only regretting that time prevents me from more 
fully reviewing the case. I feel, after a full examination of the 
testimony and a personal investigation during April and May 
of 1893, at Honolulu, that any fair mind must come to the con- 
clusion that a government of the people and by the people, of 
intelligence and decency, has at last been formed in Hawaii, and 
without the assistance in the slightest degree of the minister or 
the naval forces then there. 

If you could but understand that the same people are now in 
power in Hawaii, directly, who have for years indirectly fur- 
nished the means and power which have sustained the old form 
of government, then you could the better understand how this 
transposition could have occurred without our assistance, or 
without serious trouble. It is true there are those who differ 
with me here, and honestly, too, probably; even Mr. Cleveland, 
after several weary months of incubation, has brought forth the 
following as his sum of events and conclusions: 

Message of December 18, 1893: 


Therefore the military occupation of Honolulu by the United States on 
the day mentioned was wholly without justification, either as an occupation 
by consent or as an occupation necessitated by dangers threatening eri- 
can life and property. It must be accounted for in some other way and on 
some: pines ground, and its real motive and purpose are neither obscure nor 

ar to see : 

I believe that a candid aud thorough examination of the facts will force 
the conviction that the Provisional Government owes its existence to an 
armed invasion by the United States. 

+ s ~ s 225 * * 

The lawful Government of Hawaii was overthrown without the drawing 
of a sword or the ig Soe a shot, by a process every step of which, it may 
safely be asserted, is tly traceable to and dependent of its success upon 
the sonnets. K the United States, acting through its diplomatic and naval 

ves. 
But for the notorious predilections of the United States minister for an- 
nexation, the committee of safety, which should be called the committee of 
annexation, would never have existed. 

But for the landing of the United States forces upon false pretexts re- 

the danger to life and property the committee would never have ex- 
emselves to the and penalties of treason by undertaking the 
subversion of the Queen's Government. 

But for the presence of the United States forces in the immediate vicinity 
and in position to afford all needed protection and support, the committee 
would not have proclaimed the Provisional Government from the steps of 
the Government building. 

By an act of war, committed with the 5 of a diplomatic rope 
sentative of the United States and without authority of Congress, the Gov- 
ernment of a feeble but friendly and confiding people has been overthrown. 
A substantial wrong has thus been done, which adue regard for our national 
character, as well as the rights of the injured people, requires we should en- 
deavor to repair. 


And it is no wonder that one who could bring forth the above 
as his own work, at the same time found his country mid 
suffering and want. Had less attention been given to trying to 
down somebody or to reconstruct the several foreign govern- 
ments, and more of his industry devoted to sustaining and u 
building our own, we might, even with the Democratic party in 
power, have been enjoying comparative peace and comfort. 

Mr. Speaker, our friend Blount, I think, heartily sick of his 
job, returned to this country without waiting for his successor 
to be appointed, and after several unsuccessful efforts, a person 
was found by the name of Willis to go down there and execute 
“ my policy;” and I think we must admit, those of us who have 
carefully followed this case, that for the honor of this country 
we should thank God that a man imbued with the eminent good 
sense that Mr. Willis has shown was selected. 

There is no doubt but that Mr. Willis was instructed to depose 
the Provisional Government, limited in the power and forces to 
be used only by his judgement. It is true there was one reser- 
vation. That the Queen should promise to grant universal am- 
nesty. It is true one of the conditions imposed was that she 
should wholly ignore the laws of her country, which specifically 
say, chapter 6, section 9, penal code: ‘‘ Whoever shall commit 
the crime of treason shall suffer the punishment of death, and 
all his property shall be confiscated to the Government.” 

But that appeared to be no serious impediment to one who has 
constantly, since he became President, ignored and defied the 
laws he swore to sustain, uphold, and defend. Let me call your 
attention to Willis’s instructions after he had been informed by 
Mr. Gresham, in letter No. 4, “Gresham to Willis,” that the 
Provisional Government had not been established by the Ha- 
waiian people. Alwaysdetermined that this asserted fact should 
not be lost sight of for one moment, he seemed afraid that 
Willis might forget this when he arrived on the ground, and 
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had examined the conditions from personal observation. Iquote 
as follows: 

On your arrival at Honolulu you will take advant of an early oppor- 
tunity to inform the Queen of this determination, known to her the 
President's sincere regret that the reprehensible conduct of the American 
minister and the unauthorized presence on land of a military force of the 
United States obliged her to surrender her sovereignty for the time being, 
and rely on the justice of this Government to undo the flagrant wrong. 

You will, however, at the same time inform the Queen that when rein- 
stated the President expects that she will pursue a magnanimous course 
by granting full amnesty to all who participated in the movement against 
her, including persons who are or have been officially or otherwise con- 
nected with the Provisional Government, depriving them of no right or 
privilege which they enjoyed before the so-called revolution. All obliga- 
tions created by the Provisional Government in due course of administra- 
tion should be assumed. 

Having secured the Queen's agreement to pursue this wise and humane 
policy, which it is believed you will speedily obtain, you will then advise 
the executive of the Provisional Government and his ministers of the Pres- 
ident’s determination of the question which their action and that of the 
Queen devolved upon him, and that they are expected to promptly relin- 
quish to her her constitutional authority. ‘ 

Should the Queen decline to pursue the liberal course suggested, orshould 
the Provisional Government refuse to abide by the President's decision, you 
bs pets 1 —.— * . will be guided 1 ly by 

carry out the genera tructions, you gu argely 
your own good judgment in dealing with the delicate situation. 


I am, ete. 
: W. Q. GRESHAM. 


These instructions sent Mr. Willis on October 18, 1893, were 

finally wrung from the President on December 20 by this Con- 
gress. Mr. Willis at once on his arrival, after having presented 
the compliments of Mr. Cleveland to His Great and Good 
Friend” Dole and the existing Government, proceeded to carry 
out his instructions. Having once been engaged in plotting to 
destroy his own Government, he did not find it any very serious 
matter to thus engage secretly in trying to overturn another. 
Not having been in the islands long enough to learn the condi- 
tions, relying wholly upon the information given him by hisown 
Government, he did not at that time contemplate that he was 
engaged in a conspiracy against his own flesh and blood, to over- 
turn a civilized government and substitute in its place a venal, 
corrupt government, black of skin, and half civilized in char- 
acter. 
Evidently his first interview made him heartily sick of the 
job. There are some things about it so ludicrous, so like the 
stage farce, that one can not help but smile, for nothing pro- 
vokes mirth more than the ludicrous; and I have often thought 
that the fertile brain which first adapts this play, recounting 
the Hawaiian blunder, will have inscri a name among that 
bright galaxy of successful dramatic authors, long to be remem- 
bered by a grateful people. This scene is at the legation, 
Honolulu; forenoon, Monday, November 13, 1893. At the right 
upper entrance appears the Queen, followed by her chamberlain, 
Robertson. She was asked if she had any objections to a private 
interview. She said: Ol course not.” 

Robertson lights out. Poor Mills, consul-general, is com- 

lied to remain outside in the hot sun, marching up and down 
in front of the house, perhaps an unwilling but still a faithful 
sentinel. The report does not ify, but it is assumed that 
Robertson took the back part of the house and thus, secure from 
eavesdroppers or interruptions, Queen Lil was initiated into 
the mysteries of Cleveland’s ritual. That part which ae Be- 
fore going farther into the mysteries, etc., are you willing to 
subscribe, and take upon yourself the following,” etc., sounds 
much like something I have heard before; but I will comment 
no farther. I will give you the whole ceremony verbatim: 


MR. WILLIS TO MR. GRESHAM, 


LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
Honolulu, November 16, 1893. 


Sm: In the forenoon of Monday, the 13th instant, by prearrangement, the 
Queen, accompanied by the royal chamberlain, Mr. Robertson, called at the 
legation. Noone was present at the half-hour interview which followed. 
her chamberlain having been taken to another room and Consul-Generai 
Mills, who had invited her to come, remaining in the front of the house to 
prevent interruption. 

After a forma: ting, the Queen was informed that the President of the 
United States had important communications to make to her, and she was 
asked whether she was willing to receive them alone and in confidence, as- 


No. 3.] 


ene Sees! that this was for her own interest and safety. She answered in 
the a 


mative. 

I then made known to her the President's sincere regret that through the 
unauthorized intervention of the United States she had been obliged to 
surrender her sovereignty, and his hope that with her consent and pera- 
tion the wrong done to herand to her people might beredressed. To this she 
bowed her acknowledgments. 

I then said to her: The President expects and believes that when rein- 
Stated you will show forgiveness and magnanimity; that you will wish to 
be the Gusen of all the people, both native and foreign.born; that you will 
make haste to secure their love and loyalty and to establish peace, friend- 
ship, and po government.” To this she made no reply. After waiting a 
moment, I continued: The President not only tenders you his sympathy, 
but wishes to terp you. Before fully making known to you his purposes, i 
desire to know whether you are willing to answer certain questions which 
it is my duty to ask?” She answered, “I am willing.“ I then asked her, 
“Should you be restored to the throne, would you grant full amnesty as to 
life and property to all those persons who have been or who are now in the 
Provisional Government, or who have been instrumental in the overthro 
of your Government?“ She hesitated a moment and then slowly and calmly 
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answered: “There are certain laws of Government by which I shall 
abide. My decision would be, as the law that such persons should 
be beheaded and their property confiscated to the Government.” 

Ithen said, repeating very distinctly her words, ‘It is your f. that 
these people should be beheaded and their rty conficated?” She re- 
plied, ‘It is.” I then said to her, Do you fully understand the meaning of 
every word which I have said to you, andof every word which you have said 
to me, and, if so, do you still have the same opinion?” Her answer was, “I 
have understood and mean all I have said, but I ‘ht leave the decision of 
this to my ministers.” TothisI replied, “Suppose it was necessary to make 
a decision before you appointed any ministers, and that you were asked to 
issue a royal proclamation of general amnesty, would you do it?“ She an- 
swered, “I have no legal right to do that, and I would not do it.“ Pausing 
amoment, she continued, These people were the cause of the revolution 
and constitution of 1887. There never be any peace while they are here. 
They must be sent out of the country, or punis and their property con- 
fiseated.” I then said, “I have no further communication to make to you 
now, and will have none until I hear from my Government, which will prob- 
ably be three or four weeks. 

I desire to call your attention to the comment of Mr. Willis 
upon the character and standing of the men suggested for cabi- 
net positions by the Queen: 

John E. Bush is aman of considerable ability, but his reputation is very 
bad. R. W. Wilcox is the notorious half- who engineered the revolu- 
tion of 1889. Of all these men Carter and Macfarlane are the only two to 
‘Whom the ministerial bureaus could be safely intrusted. In conversation 
with Sam Parker, and also with Joseph Nawahi, it was plainly evident 
that the savers implied condemnation of the constitution of 1887 was fully 
5 eon other facts which have been developed I feel satisfied that 
there will be a concerted movement in the event of restoration for the over- 
throw of that constitution, which would mean the overthrow of constitu- 
tional and limited government and the absolute dominion of the Queen. 

And of the only two that Mr. Willis commends, I will say of 
Carter that he is generally regarded as a weak man and a 
crank. Mucfarlane, while eminently respectable, is with the 
Eaglish ty, and is generally considered shady by business 
men. Still, after this p statement of a true condition, into 
the face of fate our frenzied President continued to go. 

While error upon error, blunder upon blunder, crime apon 
crime, had thus far been committed and attempted, had he but 
heeded the war: voice of Mr. Willis he could still have ex- 
tricated himself and the country from the shameless course with 
at least some credit to himself. But no, his will, his policy, al- 
though it shamed and degraded us in the eyes of the whole civ- 
flized world, must be executed. 

Isay to you Democrats, though you are still Americans, pause 
ere you give your sanction to this infamous course. I know you 
have the votes; know you have the power; but your sanction 
can not vindicate this act before the people. At every step and 
on every opportunity since you came into poe the people have 
rebuked you. Can you not heed the lesson? Will you never learn? 
Can you not contemplate that the very usurpation of power that 
you are here about to approve may some day be turned against 

urselves? Can you not see that, as you approve and applaud 

defiance of law, just so far you de yourselves? but 
one step farther and you will find that the Executive will have 
no necessity to be bothered with a legislative branch of govern- 
ment. 

Mr. S er, after this letter of Mr. Willis he would not act 
until driven on again. He had seen and understood the Queen 
and her followers. He then went out among the people of Hono- 
lulu, those with whom a Christian tleman could associate, 
the supporters of the Provisional ernment, and while we 
have no official record of his convictions, still in all times, when 
all is dark and apparently impenetrable, a glimmer of light ap- 

unexpectedly to show the way; and so here we have from 
a distant point, and obscure, it is true, it is but the intuition, the 
voice of a woman, but you know they have ways so innocently 
of finding out the truth and honestly g it. And while 
we must admit they are sometimes undiplomatic, still we love 
their truthfulness. Listen to what she says: 


MRS. WILLIS WAS SURPRISED—SHE HAD NO IDEA PEOPLE WERE SO CIV- 
ILIZED IN HAWAIL 


ANN ARBOR, MICH., December 20. 
A letter from Hawaii to Mrs. H. Mead, from members of her family 
there, has an interesting bit of intelligence. This is a quotation from the 


tex: 
“Mrs, Willis told me herself how overwhelmed with surprise they were at 
a community here equal to, if not far ahead of, any city of its size 


“of the dense orance that exists 


` in America in culture, refinement, etc. 


“W ou have no idea,“ she said, 
es hearin te to these islands, I told Mr. W. that Mrs. Dole was 
a lady who w. 


ass 3 quite as ht ving the lady who now 
TX Willis said as much and . he was im- 
with the character of the people in power. He was led to believe 
a few low-class whites and ‘beach combers had done all this business 
of purloining the Qneen’s Government.” 

Where Mrs. Willis got her information, I can not assume; 
ou know they have such peculiar ways. Perhaps Mr. Willis 
ks in his sleep; but I am led to believe that Mr. Cleveland and 
Mr. Gresham may have had the views of Hawaii that Willis car- 
ried with him, e only difference now is that Mr. Willis has 

learned something, and the other two have not. 
Mr. Speaker, the Administration had been informed that 


Willis had failed. Congress was about to be upon the Presi- 

dent’s hands again; possibly some inquisitive member might de- 

sire to ask some questions, uncomfortable to answer, and the 

Corwin was hastened off with renewed instructions to proceed 
with haste. To Congress the President said: Ileave the whole 

mae in your hands.” Was ever duplicity more fully illus- 
rated? 

The Queen, while saying She'd ne'er consent,” consented. 
But Dole refused; and then there was a muddle, and Willis, 
whose heart was not in the work, faltered again, and asked for 
fresh instructions, Sending the revenue cutter back again and 
here again was demonstrated with what contempt the Adminis- 
tra ion held the people. The Corwin was held in the bay of San 
Francisco, 10 miles from the city, for nearly a week, or until 
the departure of the mail steamer to Honolulu, carrying another 
set of instructions, and until the arrival of the steamer from 
Hawaii, and the news was public property. Then and not until 
then was the embargo of secrecy removed. 

Mr. Speaker, there is one portion of this correspondence that 
I am unable to understand. While Mr. Gresham's instructions 
to Willis of December 2 seemed to plainly indicate that he was 
to refrain from using force (and by the way, this is the first we 
hear about the no-force proposition), still, when I carefully read 
Mr. Willis’s communication to Mr. Gresham, No. 18, December 
23, as follows— 

Iwill on Tu acknowledge the recaiptof the answer of the Provisional 
Government, no it that the President of the United States will be in- 
formed thereof, and that no further steps will be taken by me until I shall 
have heard fromhim. I shalldeliverasimilar communication to the Queen. 

The very great excitement prevailing here and the uliar conditions 
surrounding this le prompt the above course, which, I trust, will meet 
with he approb of the President and of yourself— 
if I can understand the se, amy 1 , it was only “ the 
very great excitement prevailing here, the uliar condi- 
tions surrounding this people,” that prompted Mr. Willis in the 
above course of further delay, and prevented the use of force. 
Perhaps Mr. Willis had got his former, perhaps verbal instruc- 
tions, mixed up with the dispatch of December 2; or perha 
his good judgment and wise discretion prevented him from tak- 
ing the last fatal step, the truth of w probably will never be 
known. There are many mysteries in this world unsolved. 
‘This will only be one more added to the list. 

The next historical event is Dole's re Betis wherein he 
strongly intimates that he (Willis) h ne in plot- 
ting the overthrow of the Hawaiian Government, and asks him 
to explain some acts, and to inform him whether the United 
States intended using actual force, as its acts had seemed to con- 
vey the thought. Illis asked further specifications, and then 
a withdrawal of all reference to anunfortunate period and event. 
Dole would not withdraw, and, from what I learn, a most spe- 
cific, if not satisfactory, answer was returned. It is true, our 
Government seems to have not received it, but, nevertheless, 
the pos press, more than one week „ assumed the reply 
was in the country, and commented upon its contents. 

And I wish to add another e coincidence in this poli 
of delay and secrecy, and that is, that while Mr. Willis sta 
that he had received Dole’s reply, and had not had time to cop 
and forward it, still I make the prophecy that Willis e 
said reply at 6 o'clock p. m., and the steamer corre the mail 
did not sail until the next day at 3 O clock 85 m., and further that 
said reply will not make more than twenty pages of typewritten 
matter. 

Thatis of little consequence. It will come time enough. 

But I must close with this. If the position of the President 
is to be sustained and you believe, as you here assert, that the 
Hawaiian Government was forcibly overthrown by the acts of 
our minister and the naval forces, there is no middle course for 
you to pursue. The adoption of this resolution neither 5 5 
nor vindicates what you stigmatize as a great wrong to the 
waiian poopie. You must go farther, and sustain your profes- 
sions of sincerity and condolence by immediately ting the 
President to use such force as is necessary “pee the Queen in 
full panan of her throne; and while said throne is now on 
exhibition at the fair in San Francisco, asa relic of the semi- 
barbaric days of Hawaii, an American man-of-war, with its ma- 
rines, can forcibly take it hence. Stand erect, like men, I beg of 
you. Do not crawl like the Tepile; and in your labor of love we 
wish you such consolation and joy as be the unrighteous. 
[Applause on the Republican side. 

Mr. TURNER. Mr. Speaker, the Hawaiian question is one of 
the many 1 questions which the present Adminis- 
tration inherited from its predecessor. That question grows out 
of an effort of a few hundred of our own countrymen to disfran- 
chise and govern without their consent a population of nearly . 
100,000 people. If gentlemen will remember the lessons of history 
they at once conclude that this effort is an experiment 
fraught with the gravest perils. When a few strangers and 
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aliens come among a ganaron and confiding people and usurp 

and appropriate to their own use all the functions of govern- 
ment and deny ita blessings to the ancient propaan; such a 
course will involvearisk of danger which ought to give us pause. 

It is said that the Hawaiian nation has lived for a generation 
above a volcano. Never in its history, in my opinion, have the 
elements of mischief been so thoroughly stimulated and com- 
bined for ruin as the conditions now existing in that country. 
This debate is not only read and considered by the American 

ple, but every steamer thatleaves ourshores carries to these 
Hands reports of sentiments and expressions uttered upon this 
floor, which may foment storm soon to break over those fertile 
valleys. I hope that nothing that 1 shall say to-day will be cal- 
culated to add to the passions there pent up, and to exasperate 
heurtsalre dy stung with a sense of their political degradation. 

Mr. Speaker, if the attempt made on the 14th of January last 
year by our countrymen at Honolulu had been the inauguration 
of a struggle of men grievously oppressed; if it had been a 
heroic movement of our countrymen to destroy oppression and 
tyranny; if in such a cauge they had with a strong hand snatched 
from the hands of power the ability to oppress, we should have 
felt, like Commodore Tatnall, of Georgia, when he said that 
€ blood is thicker than water.” 

But what were the facts? Our countrymen received a cordial 
welcome from the people of the country. They were permitted 
by the Hawaiian constitution while still citizens of the United 
States to participate in the offices’ of government. They were 
allowed to vote. The had aright to serve in the cabinet. They 
had a right to serve in the legislative body. They eee 
in every public function, enjoying opportunities to become rich 
and p rous. They were not vic ofoppression. They en- 
joyed privileges, sir, that foreigners have never enjoyed in any 
country en earth, so far as I know. While still retaining their 
allegiance to the American Union, they had the rights of citizens 
of the country in which they lived. 

It was not à case of our countrymen trampled under foot by 
savages and barbarians. They were admitted to the highest 
honors of the Kingdom when 3 against the Queen. 
The pretext assigned was that she had devised arbitrarily cer- 
tain changes in the constitution; but she fully abandoned her 
purpose. And after a consideration of those constitutional 

: I find nothing in them of themselves that ought to of- 
fend the principles of liberty as understood by all free people. 
What has ensued, sir? Incited, as I believe, by the American 
minister and protected by him under cover of the American 
flag, under a pretext which no longer had any foundation, with 
the aid of our marines marching with rifles and artillery, those 
countrymen of ours intimidated the Queen into abdication and 
abrogated all the laws and trampled under their own feet that 
same constitution, a constitution under which they had flour- 
ished and prospered. 8 

The constitutional sovereign has been dethroned. That great 
writ of English liberty, the habeas corpus, has been suspended, 
our countrymen! No man languishing in jail there to-day ean 
have a court to inquire into the cause of his imprisonment. The 
people are denied the rightto keep and bear arms for their own 
defense. They have no right to vote. They can not choose 
their own officers. They are governed with the high hand and 
without their consent. They have no laws except such as are 
decreed by a self-constituted cabal and executed under the pro- 
tection of military forces. 

Does the American spirit, so called, require us to help this 
despotic oligarchy? Who is it that desires tohang over ascene 
like this the flag of freedom—that emblem of liberty which means 
defiance to all oppression? Who of our . does not 
feel a sense of shame that the flag of 70,000,000 of freemen was 
used to protect this monstrous conspiracy? Whoever defends 
that crime violates every tradition of the American Government 
and despises the very elements of liberty and patriotism. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratie side.] 

Mr. Speaker, when the present Executive of the United States 
was inaugurated he found this embarrassing question relating 
to the Hawaiian Islands. Let it be borne in mind that Mr. 
Stevens's action had been, in part, repudiated by the Secretary of 
State whose commission he bore. The protectorate was dis- 
tinctly disavowed by Mr. Foster. The Senate, which was then 
controlled by Minister Stevens's party, failed to ratify the treaty 
ofannexation. This failure is itself a further reflection upon 
the minister who caused it to be proposed to the Senate. 

The letter of the Secretary of State submitting the treaty to 
the President was found to contain recitals which were not 


true, and the message of Mr. Harrison commen thetreaty to 
the Senate was also found tocontain very ma assumptions 
which were not well founded. 

The Queen had temporarily vacated the throne, relying on the 


justice of the Uni States for her restoration. The Pro- 


visional Government, so called, claimed only a temporary au- 


thority at that time, terminable on the annexation of the islands. 
Under these circumstances, Mr. Cleveland was compelled by 
every consideration of justice and propriety to investigate Ha- 
waiian affairs himself. He could not himself visit these islands. 
But the last Congress repeated the usual appropriation of 850,000 
for discretionary use in the diplomatic service. There was 
carte blanche to the President for the execution of his high func- 
tions as head of the Government, and in the exercise of that 
right, and in order to info m his conscience fully and completely 
as to the situation in these islands, he selected as his agent or 
special commissioner a gentleman who was my colleague on the 
floor of this House for many years. The wisdom of that selec- 
tion has been assailed, and my late colleague himself has been 
maligned on this floor as a Georgia politician.” 

I pause for a moment to call attention to the absurdity of 
these criticisms. Mr. Blount served on this floor for two de- 
cades, and while he was here he occupied not only actual posi- 
tions of distinction hnd honor under the organization of the 
House, but he commanded the confidence and esteem and respect 
of gentlemen of all parties and of all the Co sin which he 
served. His long service on the Committee of Appropriations 
had made him familiar with all the details of this Government. 
He was then put by a Republican Speaker, Mr. Keifer, on the 
Committee on ae» Affairs, and there served with honor and 
credit to himself, en he was made chairman of that great 
committee which advises and directs and controls the opera- 
tions of the Post-Office Department. 

He also held during the last Congress the chairmanship of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, and on the occasion of the pas- 
sage of the last measure he reported from that committee he 
received voluntary tributes from the oldest members who had 
been his colleagues longest in service, an incident almost un- 
precedented in the House, and went hence with a unanimous 
and universal approval of his conduct. It would, therefore, 


seem that the President selected for this necessary purpose the 
man who of all others was best qualified by experience for this 
high and confidential errand. He has been sti tized by the 


ntleman from Maine asa ‘ Georgia politician.” Such astigma, 
if it be a reproach at all, ought not to be applied to a gentleman 
who had laid down political employment and had retired to pri- 
vate life. And at this time, after he has performed his duty to 
the President, laid down his task, and submitted his work though 
the President to Co and the country, he has gone AHANY 
back to his home and abides the verdict of the American peo- 
ple on his conduct. 2 

If any fair-minded man will examine his report, he will find 
the highest evidence of the fitness of Mr. Blount's selection and 
the most creditable style in which he has performed his duties. 
But, sir, he needs no defense. I make this statement only to 
those who are not familiar with the facts of his honorable ca- 


reer. 

Let the gentleman from Maine defend Mr. Stevens if he can, 
Sir, I feel it not incumbent upon me to malign or traduce that 
honorable gentleman; but I beg casually to call attention to the 
fact that he refers to his absence from Honolulu on one occasion, 
and adds naively that the bad people in Honolulu had taken ad- 
vantage of the opportunity which his absence had afforded to 
pass u law to which heobjected! [Laughter.] And when he had 
settled himself in the legation on his return, and had begun to 
look the Queen's conduct over for an hour or so, he states that in 
the short meanwhile I use his own language — in the short 
meanwhile” he ‘‘suspicioned the trick.” How is that for the 
gentlemen on the othersideasastandard of high diplomacy. Yet 
the gentlemen who defend Mr. Stevens here in the discussion of 
this disgraceful imbroglio are holding him up as a model of Amer- 
o — ter and denouncing my late colleague as a spy and a 
politician! 5 

Mr. Speaker, while there have been some incidents connected 
affair which I regret, and which I think would not 
have occurred had it not been for the great distance which in- 


with t 


~| tervenes between our shores and those islands, in my heart I 


admire and commend the high and magnanimous spirit which 
President Cleveland has shown in this affair. 

Some gentlemen on the other side have advocated on this floor 
the adoption of a great colonial policy. I denounce it. I be- 
lieve that an entrance upon that system of imperialism is incon- 
sistent with the spirit of our institutions. e need not extend 
our trade by establishing fortresses and building t navies. 
The best way in the world in which we can advance the American 
glory and the reputation of American institutions is to set the 
example of fair play and forbearance, and to leave to all other 
countries the free and independent administration of their own 
affairs. |Applause on the Democratic side.] 

In conclusion of this whole matter, Mr. Speaker, I beg to say 
that these people of the Hawaiian Islands are not 8 
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They have been Christianized by the efforts, largely, of Ameri- 
can missionaries. They have had fair and free relations with 
the people of this Government. They have learned to look 
toward it with affection and respect. ‘They have derived from 
it the best principles of their Government. They have derived 
from it the principles of our holy religion; and I hope, I de- 
voutly hope that we may convince them that we have ourselves a 
Christian Government. [Applause on the Democratic ina D 

Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, the topics which have been 
most discussed in this debate have the least interest for me. If 
the resolutions tapora by the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
were confined to the past, or the present, I should perhaps have 
been silent. With reference to the most of the questions con- 
sidered, I am not in possession of information enough to enable 
me as a juror to render a satisfactory verdict. I would have 
preferred to await the investigation now being conducted in 
another branch of Congress, in the hope that ample light could 
have been thrown on all the facts which are in such evident dis- 
pute. I have always regarded this Government of ours as a 
unit. I do not believe that one Administration is a court of ap- 
peal or review for the actsof a preceding Administration. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican Mied. y 

If I live so long I shall look with surprise and regret ata re- 
view, five years hence, of President Cleveland’s action in send- 
ing Mr. Blount to the Sandwich Islands, as I now look with sur- 
p and regret at an attempt to review the action of President 

arrison and his accredited minister there, Mr. Stevens. Presi- 
dent Harrison is out of office, Mr. Stevensis outof office, and the 
Constitution of the United States gives us jurisdiction alone of 
those who are actually in office, the civil officers of the United 
States. If Mr. Stevens’s conduct was satisfactory to the Presi- 
dent who accredited him, then I think we may dismiss Mr. 
Stevens and deal, if we have any authority to deal, with those 
who were his superiors in authority. If not, let us remit the 
whole matter to history for such justice as rulers find in history. 

The Government existing to-day in the Hawaiian Islands is a 
recognized and established government, recognized by the United 
States. Its title is assumed to be legitimate, its authority un- 
questioned by the United States. We have received their ac- 
credited minister here and are in constant intercourse with him. 
It would be a suitable topic fora debating society to go back and 
discuss how that government originated. The question is res 
judicata, We have recognized that government as a lawful gov- 
ernment and I have not heard anyone propose that that recog- 
nition shall be revoked.. The Committee on Foreign Affairs 
does not suggestit. Nobody in this discussion has intimated 
such a thing as desirable or probable. 

Sir, a good deal of sensibility has been shown about a protect- 
orate over those islands, as if this thought were a new sugges- 
tion with reference to our Pacific interests. Have gentlemen 
forgotten that as long ago as 1847 Mr. Buchanan, then Secretary 
of State, negotiated a protectorate over the Isthmus of Panama 
with the view to our rising power in the Pacific Ocean? This 
was in the Administration of President Polk. 

There was no objection to that treaty. It has stood for nearl 
fifty years upon our statute books. It has caused no inconveni- 
ence; but on the contrary has given us a foothold and control 
over that Isthmus that is deemed essential to our interests. In 
1867 Mr. Seward negotiated a similar treaty, yet stronger in its 
terms, with Nicaragua, providing for the neutrality, under our 

rotection, of a route from the Atlantic to the Pacific through 

he territories of that State. That 3 stands to-day intact. 
Who has questioned its wisdom? Nobody. The Clayton and 
Bulwer treaty made an arrangement between England and the 
United States, an unwise arrangement in my judgment, so far as 
England was permitted to take part in it, fora joint protectorate 
overall Central America. The Monroe doctrine is a protector- 
ate. Shall we renounce it? = 

If I were disposed to be critical I might say that the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs have in their resolution contemplated a 
protectorate over these islands, for they say: 

That foreign intervention in the political affairs of the islands will not be 
regarded with indifference by the Government of the United States. 

Changing the polite and diplomatic language of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs and putting it in concise English, that is 
notice to all the governments of the world to let those islands 
alone. That is a protectorate; because it would be ridiculous 
for us to give such a notice to all the world and not stand ready 
to make that notice good. That is a protectorate, in plain Eng- 
lish. The committee themselves reaffirm the traditional policy 
of the United States with reference to these islands. We have 
never held any different language for forty years than that; and 
all nations have accepted that notice and have kept their hands off. 
Do the Committee on Foreign Affairs propose to renounce that 
policy? It would seem so; use they say: 

That it is the sense of this House that the annexation of the Hawaiian 


Islands to our country or the assumption of a protectorate over them by our 
Government is uncalled for and inexpedient. 


I shall not vote for that declaration. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] 

As long ago as 1854, I heard Governor Marcy say, and he was 
a conservative and wise statesman of the old Democratic school, 
that the Sandwich Islands must never belong to any other power, 
and in the course of events must belong to the United States. 
[Renewed applause on the Republican side.] I agreed with 
Governor Marcy then, and I agree with him now. [Renewed 
applause on the Republican side.] And if it is not good Demo- 
cratic doctrine to follow Marcy and Buchanan, and Polk and 
Pierce, then I must go back to New York and learn my Democ- 
racy over again. [Laughter. 

Much has been said about the character and form of the Pro- 
visional Government of the Hawaiian Islands, Now, all you 
cin say about it, Mr. Speaker, is that the movement was revo- 
lutionary; and revolutionary movements do not consult forms 
and ceremonies. The Hawaiian monarchy was dead, morally 
dead. It had outlived its time. It had become repugnant to 
the dominant race of those islands. There have been three 
dominant races in the history of the world—the Romans, the 
English, and the Americans. Tlie Americans of those islands 
had developed a new phase of civilization there. They had cre- 
atedit. The old civilization had yielded and given way toit. It 
was no longer vital and vigorous. 

With or without Mr. Stevens, with or without the Boston, and 
with or without the marines we all know, every man of sense 
knows, that that monarchy would have fallen. It was a mere 
question of days or months at most. If the monarchy had any 
vitality and has any to-day, why is it not reéstablished? [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] The Boston is not there and no 
marines are landed. What prevents the restoration of the 
Queen if she is the choice of her people? Do you suppose that 
any handful of men could take the possession of the government 
of any one of our States and overturn it and establish one of 
their own, and hold it against the wishes of the people who de- 
siren to reëstablish their institutions and their government? 

0. i 

Mr. Speaker, on the 3 of annexation I hold to the good 
old-fashioned doctrine. en I was a somewhat younger man 
than I am now it was good Democratic doctrine to desire the 
annexation of Cuba. I have not changed my views on that sub- 
ject. Iam for it to-day under proper conditions and circum- 
stances. We have exercised a qualified protectorate over Cuba 
for more than forty years. As long ago as 1851 Mr. Crittenden, 
in his elaborate dispatch to the French and English Govern- 
ments, reminded them that they had been again and again offi- 
cially notified, such was his language, that no European power 
would be permitted to interfere with the institutions and au- 
thority existing in Cuba, or with the relations of the United 
States to that island. 

Now, sir, resolve as we may in this House, now or hereafter, 
we can not change the decree of destiny that the Hawaiian Is- 
lands sooner or later shall become a part of these United States. 
[Loud 1 ! ' 

Mr. FOREST. Mr. Speaker, it is, sir, it seems to me 
full time for Con to express itself upon this question, an 
to do so with such distinctness and emphasis as toleave no doubt 
in the public mind of our entire confidence in the present execu- 
tive department of our own Government. Such I understand is 
the purpori of these resolutions, and for that reason I gladly 
avai 1 7 of this opportunity to say that they have my hearty 
approval. 

t certainly opposi somewhat sorpeising thatany such declar- 
ation should be deemed necessary; and, sir, it is not necessary 
for those who are capable of casting aside all prejudices, and 
who have in fact impartially and thoroughly investigated the 
subject. To such persons, indeed, there can appear to be but 
one side to this question. To such persons it must indeed be 
the occasion of profound amazement that anyone professing to 
be a loyal citizen of this country should carp at the efforts made 
by our 5 to repair the wrong and wipe out the dis- 
grace of the Hawaiian outrage. y 

Unfortunately, however, but few people are so situated. Most 
of ourcitizens derive their information upon this and other topics 
of public interest from secondary sources, and sources in which 
too often private s soon polio rancor, and conceited ignor- 
ance form the chie ients. 

The screech of the demagogue and the bellowing of the par- 
tisan are heard further in this world than the voices of reason 
and equity. Proverbially falsehood outruns the truth, and Satan 
can sow more weeds in a night than all the Lord’s husbardmen 
can uproot in the daytime. And so, sir, it has come about that 
in some quarters, and perhaps to some extent quite generally 
among the people, there lurks an impression that the Senate 
and the House are at jealous variance with the President upon 
this important matter. j 

But there is no such variance. How can there be? The sit- 
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uation is very clearly defined in the admirable message which 
the President has sent in tous. No Democrat, I am sure, will 
question the accuracy of that statement. No member of any 
party, it seems to me, will question it unless he is disposed to 
place more confidence in the uncorroborated testimony of the 
criminal himself than in the concurring and cumulative evi- 
dence gathered from all other sources by strictly conscientious 
and impartial methods. Nay, more; unless he is disposed in 
the of his advocacy to dispute even the admissions which 
his own client has made. 

The fact bafore us, therefore, is that the lawful government 
of a friendly nation has, through an intrigue of the United States 
minister, been temporarily superceded by a sheer usurpation. 

Usurpation is the only word that suitably describes it. It is 
not a government. It is not a revolution. It rests upon no 
right of conquest; no choice of the people; no consent of the 
governed; no abdication of a previous ruler, or any other recog- 
nized legitimate foundation of authority. It owed its inception, 
progress, and culmination to the unauthorized and illegal influ- 
ence and connivance of the United States minister and the law- 
less use of United States naval forces misapplied by him to that 
unworthy purpose. 

The question for us to-day is, How are we to deal with this sit- 
uation? How are we to face these facts? How are we as a na- 
tion to conduct ourselves in relation to them? Can the errors 
of the past be rectified? Can restitution be made? Some think 
not, and some (to their disgrace bə it said] ap to take satis- 
faction in that thought. Perhaps it isso. Perhaps the faith- 
less servant has impaired his master’s credit beyond all adequate 
redemption. Perhaps the accursed spot will never out, though 
all great Neptune's ocean and all the perfumes of Arabia 
brought into requisition. Perhaps all the known appliances and 
equipmentsand pharmacop-ia of justice afford no implement or 
chemical that can cleanse this stain. If so, it is to be regretted, 
and not rejoiced at. : 

And, sir, let me say that every step in the honorable and pa- 
triotic effort which the President has made to accomplish that 
restitution, whether successful or not, entitles him to the respect 
and gratitude of hiscountrymen and of thecivilized world. And 
let me further say that he will have them. On the roll of im- 
partial history they will be written, and there they will remain 
when the tongue of defamation has ceased to wag, and when its 
very name is forgotten. They will be written there, and all the 
taunts and wails and vociferations of envy and malice and guilt 
can no more obliterate or obscure than the howling of the 
damned can blot out the infallible and unchangeable entries of 
Heaven's recording angel. 

But, whatever may be said about the past, it remains for us 
as a people to decide what our course of dealing with that usur- 
pation in the future shall be. It is for us as the representatives 
of the people to decide whether- by silence, by inaction, by con- 
structive acquiescence we shall ratify and approve and make our- 
selves a party to the outrage or, by these resolutions, denounce 
and repudiate it. Thatisthe question—a question presented by 
the logic of events; a question which we can not, without gross 
neglect of duty, postpone or lay aside; a question which will not 
down, which can not be covered up or parried by any high-flown 
ascription to the Goddess of Liberty or the Star-spangled ban- 
ner, or by any efforts of the picture peddler or buffoon; a ques- 
tion, the prompt and judicious disposition of which is of more 
consequence and value toour country than could be the conquest 
and dominion of all the islands of the seas. 

Gentlemen of the minority of thecommittee seek to evade this 
issue. They perceive that the disgrace of their party friend, 
Mr. Stevens, is necessarily involved in the inquiry, and appar- 
ently they are more anxious to shield his character than to vin- 
dicate the national honor. 

They seem to think that the merits of the issue can be con- 
cealed by contemptible criticisms of the methods which the Presi- 
dent has employed to ferret out the crime. Admitting, as they 
must admit, that the duty was not one of his seeking, but one 
thrust upon him by the status of affairs at the time of his acces- 
sion to office; admitting, as they must admit, that it was a ques- 
tion with which he unavoidably and immediately had to deal; 
admitting, as they must admit, that it was not only his right, 
but his obligation to employ all necessary means to inform him- 
self of the exactand entire truth of the case; admitting, as they 
must admit, that he not only had the power, but that it was nec- 
essary for him to send a confidential agent of the Government 
to the islands for that purpose; admitting, as they seem to ad- 
mit, that it was eminently proper for him to withdraw the pro- 
posed treaty from further consideration—these gentlemen, nev- 
ertheless, spend their time and talents in puerile complaints 
about the modes and forms of procedure adopted for these nec- 


-essary purposes. 
The President ought to have called his agent by some other 


name. He ought to have written him adifferent kind of a letter. 
He ought to have addressed the functionary who assumes to be 
president of theso-called Provisional Government by some other 
title. He ought to have acted sooner, and he ought to have 
waited longer. He ought to have sent a nomination to the Sen-- 
ate and let the matter rest there until it grew moldy under the 
blanket of courtesy, so the gentlemen say. 

Lawyers are familiar with this kind of tactics. The adroit 
menen in defending a criminal whom he knows to be guilty, 
invariably adopts them. The judge, he avers, is prejudiced 
and unfit to preside at the trial of his unfortunate client. The 
jury was not regularly impħàneled; the indictment ought to have 

en written on a different side of the paper; the prosecuting 
attorney has been too vigilant and energetic, and no language 
can express his indignation at the kind of clothes worn by the 
detective who arrested his client flagrante delicto, with the spoils 
of his felony upon his person. Anything—anything but the 
disagreeable issue of guilty or not guilty, That, he insists, is 
not the question, for he sees at the other end of it the dungeon 
and the noose. 

So it is with our friends who are so sensitive about the inter- 
ests of Mr. Stevens. 

Nevertheless the issue remains the same. Shall we ratify or 
repudiate the Hawaiian usurpation? Shall we confirm or con- 
demn and reject the unauthorized, lawless, and disloyal conduct 
of this presumptuous minister? 

Still evading the question the gentlemen tell us that the ca- 
bal at Honolulu is a ‘friendly republican government.” 

Whether it isa republican government or not, and whether 
it is friendly or not, could make no imaginable difference in de- 
terming our duty here. It is a question of honor and justice, and 
not of friendship or form of government. 

In reality, however, the thing which gentlemen thus attempt 
to dignify and adorn by these attractive titles is no more a re- 
publican government than Sahara is the Garden of Eden. It no 
more resembles a republican form of government than Satyr re- 
sembles Hyperion. 

Nobody pretends that it was ever chosen by the people. No- 
body pretends that a voting majority of the population of the 
country desired its establishment or favor its continuance. 
None of its friends ever ventured to suggest that the question 
of its perpetuity be submitted to the people. 

Out of a population of 80,000 or 90,000, and out of a voting 
population of nearly 14,000,13 men constituted themselves a 
so-called committee of safety and after an alleged ratification 
of their assumed authority by 1 miscellaneous people; 
in number 1,200 or 1,300, as is claimed —manifesting their ap- 
proval in what way, if at all, does not appear—this committee 
of 13 men, with no other charter, no other credentials, a com- 
mittee of 13 a roca ate of whom were aliens to that country, 
proceeded to establish this Provisional Government, which gen- 
tlemen say was republican. They vested or assumed to vest all 
executive power in 5 individuals, and all legislative power in 14 
individuals—7 of whom were taken from their own number. 

A committee of safety indeed! A republican form of govern- 
ment forsooth! Let the gentlemen set up any other pretense 
than that, any shift, any evasion, any subterfuge, but by all that 
is sacred in the sanctuary of freedom, let them not attempt to 
screen the ridiculous and impudent pretensions of this little 
coterie of autocrats under the honorable title of a republican 
form of government. - 

They discourse in lofty and even pathetic strains about tho des- 
potism that was overthrown, and the popular form of govern- 
ment that has been substituted. The truth, however, is that it 
was a popular form of government that was overthrown and a 
despotism that has been substituted. The government of the 
Queen was not a cruel or tyrannical government, as gentlemen 
in their wild declamation would seem toimply. It was a con- 
stitutional government, a government with all the safeguards 
and guaranties and muniments of freedom found in our own sys- 
tem; a distributive system with three distinct and independent 
de ents, each with its defined dutiesand prerogatives, secur- 
ing the rights of life, liberty, and property as perfectly as our 
own. 

No despotic methods had been employed and none were possi- 
ble under that government. The lawmaking power was vested 
in a legislature composed of two branches elected by popular 
vote, and sitting biennially at stated times and at astated place. 
Their mode of procedure was as clearly marked out and carefully 

uarded and limited as our own. Noconstitution ever proposed 
y the Queen was wanting in these essential features of a popu- 
lar system. 

That was the government which Minister Stevens and our 
Navyoverturned. In the so-called republican government which 
claims to have taken its place, fourteen men, seven of whom be- 
longed to the committee of thirteen who appointed them, ciaim 
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to possess, and (if that pretended government can besaid to have 
any existence at all) do general, absolute, and unlimited 
legislative authority. (Page 191, Executive Document No. 48.) 

And further yet, according to the power which they arrogate 
to themselves, even those vestiges of the law and the constitution 
which remain are to continue in foree only so long as they, the 
committee of fourteen and the executive council of tive, shall see 
fit to allow. 

Talk atout pretensions of the Queen! Talk about imagined 
innovations upon her part assumed, to be contemplated, in dero- 
gation of some of the constitutional rights of her subjects! 

I undertake to say, sir, that if this So-called Provisional Gov- 
ernment is entitled to be considered a government at all, there 
never was a plan devised, nor could one be found in all the an- 
nals of despotism, more at variance with the principles of popu- 
lar government; more autocratic, irresponsible, and every way 
dangerous to human rights than that. And yet gentlemen cill 
it republican! It testifies most significantly to the perverted 
notions of free institutions which they have imbibed from the 
te: chings and practices of their own misnamed Republican party. 

But another proposition which I have heard advanced here as 
an expedient to divert attention from the real issue is that the 
President's efforts at restitution came too late, after all this 
lapse of time,” they say, “after the Provisional Government 
had become established.” 

The President began this investigation by the commission of 
Mr. Blount on the llth day of March, six days after his inaugu- 
ration. Can it be claimed that this was not reasonably expedi- 
tious? Can it be claimed that the President is responsible for 
the delay, the negotiations, the mistaken recognition of the ille- 

timate government on the part ofa previous Administration? 

bably no one will seriously so claim. 

And the same gentlemen who thus declaim against delay in 
one breath, in the very next boil over with indignation because 
he did not, without any legal necessity for such a course, incur 
far greater and perhaps interminable delay by sending a nomi- 
nation to the Senate. Outof one corner of the mouth they are 
complaining of the expeditious mode which he adopted and con- 
tending for further investigation and longer postponement; and 
out of the other corner they are alleging that he waited too long, 
and are trying to plead the statute of limitations. 

The inconsistency of such criticisms is quite obvious. The in- 
sincerity of those who make them needs no comment. 

Again, it is suggested with an air of insupportable grief that 
the President is impugning the official conduct of the preceding 
Administration. o says so? Do those who make this sug- 
gestion fully consider what it implies? Do they mean to convey 
the idea that President Harrison and his cabinet shared in the 

ilty knowledge and desi 

eveland has made no suc. 
says in his message to Congress that the circumstances justify 
the opinion that when President Harrison was led to submit 
the treaty to the Senate, with the declaration that ‘the over- 
throw of the monarchy was not in any way promoted by this 
Government,’ and when the Senate was induced to receive it 
and discuss it upon that basis, both President and Senate were 
misled. 

We of this side of the House have not claimed that President 
Harrison and his Cabinet were implicated in this great crime. 
We are willing to believe, and do believe that they were misin- 
formed and misled by the real conspirators. We are not im- 

ugning the p Administration. But the gentlemen 
themselves by this line of defense are impugning it. Nothing 
that has ever been asserted by the Democratic party in the heat 
and tempest of the most violent political discussion and excite- 
ment ever so tended to arraign and disgrace President Harri- 
son as this suggestion coming from those who seem to think 
that they are his friends. 

But the great and conclusive argument after all upon which 
our opponents appear to rely is that the flag was “‘ hauled down.” 

Did it never occur to our Republican friends that there may 
be circumstances under which the flag is most respected in be- 
ing taken down? 5 Sema to indulge in the singular delusion 
that the ensign of the Republicis honored by every dirty object 
to which it can be prostituted. x 

It is an old trick of our Republican friends when routed on 
every field of fair debate and driven to the last 3 of re- 
treat to sneak into hiding under the folds of the flag. It is an 
old trick of theirs to endeavor to cover their political nakedness 
and mask their unpatriotic schemes under that banner, 

We know how long and successfully they have worked that 
game in the past. Under that disguise they fairly rified the 
graves of our soldier dead and stole and appropriated for their 
own political pur the garlands of glory that had been de- 
posited there. Under that disguise they have again and nn Pa 
applied the incendiary torch to this grand edifice of the United 

tates over which that flag waves and to which it owes all its 


of Minister Stevens? President 
insinuation. On the contrary, he 


significance. They have wrapped the flag as a label and trade- 
mark about eve navish pretense which they have palmed off 
upon the cheated labor interests of this country in exchange for 
their votes. They have shamefully flaunted it in their crusade 
of centralization, class legislation, and unequal and oppressive 
taxation, and against every principle of justice and freedom, for 
the assertion and defense of which that flag was first unfurted, 
and which it properly represents. And now, having dishonored 
it by all these base uses, perhaps it is not strange that they 
should szek to employ it as a cloak for treason and as an instru- 
ment forthe theft of a kingdom. 

It is high time, sir, that an end was put to this unhallowed 
desecration of thut emblem of liberty and virtue, whose every star 
and stripe if they were sentient and could speak would indig- 
nantly cry out against it. : 

The Republican party complains because the flag was stripped 

of from tne Hawaiian robbery, and [have no doubt that in the 
end of days, sir, when the hand of judgment strips the livery of 
Heaven from the rogues who have worn it in this life to serve 
the devil in, even they, will, from long experience in the school 
and practice of hypocrisy, even then, be able to make quite a 
lively exhibition of sanctimonious wrath. 
_ Mr. Speaker, I confess that I have observed with considerable 
impatience the disposition manifested by some persons to be 
guided in the formation of their judgment upon this serious pub- 
lic question rather by claptrap and cartoons than by any consid- 
eration of truth and reason, and I rejoice that the hour has at 
length arrived when this House of Representatives can say to 
the world in unmistakable tones that we stand by the well-set- 
tled principles and usagesof international law; that we stand by 
the rights of every nation, however small, however weak, to 
choose its own government, of any name and form it pleases, with- 
out the intervention of any foreign power; that we stand by our 
own Government and by our own national honor against the tra- 
ducers and slanderers and enemies of both. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 


[Mr. HEPBURN addressed the House. See Appendix.] 


Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, it is not the first 
time that we have had disturbances in the Hawaiian Islands, 
From 1820 down to the present hour the Hawaiian Islands have 
been recognized by the Government of the United States as an 
independent and sovereign government. That recognition has 
notonly been made by the Government of the United States, but 
ithas been made by all the great powers of the world, and made 
largely because of the fact that the United States stood in the 
fore-front of civilized and powerful nations, recognizing this 
Government as afree and independent government. 

It is not the first time either, sir, that that Government has 
been invaded by a powerful government. In 1843, when Kin 
Kamehameha was the ruling sovereign of that island, a Britis 
cruiser commanded by Lord George Paulet, of Her Britannic 
Majesty's navy, hauled down the Hawaiian flag and ran up the 
British flag upon every island of this great group in the Pacific. 
He did it for the p of enforcing the claims of a British 
consul by the name of Charlton to certain civil rights which he 
claimed he was entitled to have recognized by the Hawaiian 
Government, 

The terms in which he demanded the surrender of the islands 
are as despotic as any that were ever uttered by any king in 
ancient or modern times. The King of the islands was power- 
less to resist the Britishconquerors. What was his resort against 
this taking of his whole country, this absorption of all the pow- 
ers of his Government? His first resort was to addréss a letter 
to the President of the United States. That letter was as fol- 
ows: 
Kamehameha III. native Ki a 
TTT 


GREAT AND GOOD FRIEND: In trouble and difficulty we present for con- 
sideration to the President the unfortunate situation in w we and our 


Government are placed. 

Demands upon us unsustained by the acknowledged laws of nations and 
unfounded in justice were for the first time Petree by Lord George 
Paulet, 2 of Her British Majesty's ship Carysfort, then lying in the 
harbor of Honolulu, with a threat of coercive measures in case of noncom- 


to yield to demands which we ved to 
ourselves, oppressive and illegal as re- 


giving us any sort of notice of his intentions 
After his departure, we received notice that he delegated his gonsular 
functions to Alexander Simpson, who was a known and declared enemy of 
our Government, who had openly insulted thechief magistrate of this island 
and other high officers of our appointment, who had publicly threatened to 
tia nena by two ee noes th ict G 

against 0 su ts who represen: commer- 
cial interests in these islands. 
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e has been compelled with demands, violating the obligations of 
contracts and contravening laws for the collection of debts, 9 Ee been 


established for the general benefit in accordance with the statutes of civil- 
ized nations, by compelling us to annul the decision of juries after the 
cases had been dismissed, and to grant new trials contrary to law, and by 
compelling us to remove attachments levied by one British resident on the 
property of another in due course of law and under the usual formalities. 

Precluded from negotiation and unable to re by force, we yielded to 
these requisitions, under protest, of embracing the earliest opportunity of 
8 them more fully to Her Britannic Majesty. 

mpliance having been thus procured to the foregoing demands, others 
were preferred by Her Britannic Majesty's acting consul (now acknowledged) 
more unjust, exorbitant, and arbitrary; claims for heavy indemnities where 
no d was proven, and only alleged on frivolous pretexts, and demands 
for damages in a case still pending under the previous protest to Her Britan- 
nic Majesty. We were called upon to violate every principle of equity, by 
Setting aside the decision of juries in several cases Without any just cause 
being pretended why new trials should be granted; these demands were en- 
forced at private interviews between ourseives, his lordshipand Her Britan- 
nic Majesty's acting consul. The subject was only verbally canvassed, writ- 
ten negotiations were positively refused, and even written statements and 
proof and copies of the claims preferred were denied. The only alternative 
offered us were immediate resolve to violate the laws or acts illegal and op- 

sive, immediate admission and payment of to ity 80 
oosely supported or immediate hostilities. 7 

Without . — td resist hostilities, without resources to meet the payment 
of the heavy indemnities demanded, and firmly resolved to support law and 
justice, we adopted the only peaceful alternative left, to throw ourselves 
upon the generosity of the British nation, by a conditional cession of these 
Islands to Her Britannic Majesty. To have awaited hostilities would have 
been to ye ges to destruction the property and jeopardize the lives of a large 
number of foreign residents who are American citizens; to have complied 
With the deman: would have been to sanction o ve and illegal 
acts affecting the rights and prospects of American citizens also, and an 
os violation of the stipulations with the United States in 1826, 

‘laced in diMculties from which we could not extricate ourselves with 
honor and justice, compelled to immediate decision, and threatened with 
immediate hostilities we have, with the advice and consent of our chiefs, 
signed with a heavy hand and many tears the deed of provisional on 
and have permitted the British flag to be planted in all our islands, but 
under the guns of a frigate and at the point of the bayonet. 

Relying on the magnanimity and firmness of the United States, we appeal 
to the President to interpose the high influence of the United States with 
the court of England to grant us an impartial hearing and procure us jus- 
tice, to induce Her British er Weve withdraw from the sovereignty of 
these islands and leave us as we have been—an independent government 
8.7 5 in our right. 

e have labored to civilize and Improve our islands; we have adopted the 
laws of the United States and of Britain; we have appointed upright and 
capable American citizens and British subjects to offices of trust and re- 
sponsibility, in order that their functions might be exercised with energy 
and fidelity; we have 8 all suggestions Which would tend to put the 
commercial intercourse of American citizens with us upon the best footing; 
We have been gratified with the large and increasing number of American 
residents. We eee ge Lo the Americans on these islands eng: 
in mercantile and comme pursuits to testify to the honesty of our in- 
tentions and our capabilities for self-government, and we acknowl them 
to have been the most consistent and efficient supporters of our Govern- 


ment. 

We look to the United States with peculiar feelings of and grati- 
tude. To the benevolence and enterprise of that great 77 — e we owe the 
introduction of the Christian religion, the civilization and laws of commerce 
— agriculture, and the large respectable number of our foreign resi- 


ts. 
We ask of you to secure and preserve the great interests common to us 
and you, and arrest the course of events so prejudicial to both; and we shall 
never cease to be grateful for your aid. 

And we pray to the Al hty God to have your excellency, our great and 
good friend, in His most holy keeping. 

Written at Honolulu, Island of Daha, Hawaiian (Sandwich) [slands, this 
10th day of March, A. D. J843. 

By your good friend, 

KAMEHAMEHA III. a 

Premier KEKAULUOHL SEAL. 


I refer to this to show the spirit and temper in which the then 
ruling monarch, Kamehameha, appealed to the United States. 
In the document which was published by the Senate, containing 
the papers called for by the resolution of February 4, 1893, we 
find this letter which I have read. I call attention to thé fact 
that this is analogous to what has been said by the present sov- 
ereign of Honolulu, when the Government of the United States 
is the assailing party. 

This was the manner in which this K of the Hawaiian 
Islands appealed to the Government of the United States. This 
appeal was made to the then President of the United States, and 
by him was referred to the Secretary of State, then Daniel Web- 
ster, of Massachusetts, and in a communication on the 22d of 
March, 1843, Mr. Webster called the attention of it to Mr. Ev- 
erett in these words: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 23, 1818. 

Sm: The course adopted by this Government in to the Sandwich 
Islands has for its sole object the preservation of the independence of those 
islands and the maintenance by their Government of an entire impartiality 
in their intercourse with foreign states. The United States desire to exer- 
cise no undue influence or control over the government of the islands, nor to 
obtain from it any grant of exclusive privileges whatever. This wassolemnly 
declared in the President's message to ott eg and it is declared also in 
the instructions given to Mr. Brown, of wi you will receive herewith a 


copy. 
Phe President would exceedingly regret that suspicion of a sinister pur- 
e of any kind on the part of the United States should prevent England 

d France from adopting the same specific, just, and conservative course 
yawatoa the Government and people of this remote, but interesting group 
Iam, sir, eto, 


EDWARD EVEBETT, Esq., etc. 


DAN'L WEBSTER. 


Mr. Everett addressed a communication to Mr. Legaré, in 
which hesaid: 


The immediate object of my interview with Lord Aberdeen was to make 
inquiry relative to a opori contained in the papers of the week, that the 
sover ty of the Sandwich Islands had been to the Queen of Great 
Britain, and possession taken by Lord George Paulet, of the ship of war 

stort, the British officer commanding in those seas. report will 
no doubt have attracted your notice; and following so closely after the ofi- 
cial recognition of the independence of these islands by the United States 
and Great Britain herself is well calculated to produce uneasiness and sur- 
prise, and in this light I spoke of it to Lord Aberdeen. 

He said they were entirely without mformation on the subject beyond 
what the newspapers contained and had no other reason to believe in the 
fact ot the occupation. He could only say, at present, that if any such t 
had taken place it was entirely without authority or instructions, as I coul 
easily infer from the recent official ition of the independence of the 
islands by Great Britain, which was e known to me at the time. 

1 observed to Lord Aberdeen that, of course, if the islands had been thus 
without authority taken possession of, the act would be immediately dis- 
avowed by Her 2 Government. He said it might not be proper for 
him, in the absence of all information, under an entire ignorance of what 
had been done, to pledge the Government to any course; but he was quite 
willing to say that the had produced no change in the opinions 
and feelings which led him to advise the recognition, and that he still re- 
mained without the least wish for any addition to their colonial ons. 
He told me they had several times declined to accept the sovereignty of dif- 
ferent groups of islands in the Pacific which had been offered to them. 

If the report was founded in truth, he thought the cession might have pro- 
ceeded from apprehensions on the part of the Government of the Sandwich 
Islands that the French were medita also the aig spy of that one 
and that aversion to the French might have led them, in the absence of Mr. 
Richards, to wish to place themselves under British protection. I told Lord 
Aberdeen that I had understood from a private source of information that 
the Hawaiian commissioners at Washington had offered to place the islands 
under the protection of the United States; that I could not vouch for the 


truth of the report, but that if the offer were made it was y, as he 
was aware, d ed. 

In reference to the reserve with which he had spoken of gi up the 
is if possession as reported had been taken of them, Lord Aberdeen 
said reserve was only 


majorem cautelam, in consideration of his total 
ignorance of the circumstances of the case, and not because his ons 
and feelings as to the expediency of the measure were at all varied by the 
rumored fact of the occupation. On my remarking that in one version of 
the mg) a pi report the cession was said to have been by 
Geo ‘aulet in full satisfaction for demands of compensation for injuries 
— nA by British subjects from the Government of the Sandwich 
he said he was not acquainted with any such demands and should bedoubly 
unwilling to sanction a cession made on that basis. 

Upon the whole, when I reflect how distinctly and how recently this Goy- 
3 is pledged to the United States, to ce, and to the Sandwich 


themselves to recognize their inde ence, I can not doubt thatthe 
act of the commander of the Carysfort be y disavowed, 
8 g 0 * + * 2 


1 sir, respectfully, obedient ser van 
AER 8 EDWARD EVERETT. 

Now, what was the upshot of thiswhole matter? Mr. Webster 
had given his opinion upon the subject. Communication sprang 
up between Mr. Upshur and Mr. Fox, the foreign secre of 
the British Government and between Mr. Everett and Mr. 
gare,in England. They took the position that the power to oc- 
cupy the islands did not exist on the part of the lish Gov- 
ernment. ‘‘ With respect to the occupation of the Sandwich 
Islands,” said Mr. Everett in one of his letters, I have reason 
to think that the conduct of Lord George Pauletin coercing the 
provisional cession”—and I call the attention of the House again 
to the language used. It was a provisional cession to England 
that was made at the instance of Lord George Paulet. 

Without delaying the House by calling attention to all the 
matters that nade, 2 the result of this application, what was 
it? It is to be found, sir, in the convention which was signed 
by Lord Aberdeen, who represented the British Government, 
and M. St, Aulaire, who represented the French Government 
in the convention which was held and adopted in London on the 
28th of November, 1843, a convention which was instigated by 
Mr. Webster, then Secretary of State of the United States, and 
by the President of the United States, and it resulted in this 
convention: 

Her Ma th 
2 ͤ Greet aoe 
existence in the Sandwich Islands ot a government capable of for 
the regularity of its relations with fo: nations, have thought ib t to 
e reciprocally, to consider. the Sandwich Islands as an independent 


ngage, 
State, and never to take possession, either directly or under the title of 
tectorate, or under any other form, of any partof the territory of which 


are composed. 

The undersigned, Her Majesty's principal secretary of state for fi 
affairs and ithe ambassador ex rdinary of His epg the King of 
French, at the court of London, being furnished with the necessary powers, 
S = consequence that their said majesties take reciprocally 

at engagement. 

In witness whereof the undersigned have signed the present declaration, 
and have affixed thereto the seal of their arms. 8 

Done in duplicate at London, the 28th day of November, in the year of our 


Lord 1843. 

k 81 ABERDEEN. 

L. S. ST. AULAIRE. 

The effort, therefore, to take ion of those islands in 
1843 by the most 3 commercial nation of the world was 
disavowed b we and France, which concurred in the con- 
vention instiga by the American minister in London, in which 
they stated that they would not take possession of the Sandwich 
Islands; and that remains good to-day. Here was an effort, sir, 
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to take ion of those islands oy the greatest naval and land 

wer then in the world. The British flag was run to the mast- 

ead of every one of the eight or nine islands in the Hawaiian 
group. What was the end of it? What was the result of it? 

Ways sir, the result was that, under orders from the admi- 
ralty in England, the officer who commanded the British fleet in 
the Pacific sailed into the port of Honolulu, ordered Lord Goorge 
Paulet, who had pulled down the Hawaiian flag and hoisted the 
flag of the British Government, to lower the flag of the British 
Government and to restore everywhere, and on every island, the 
flag of the Hawaiian Government. Shall we do less of justice 
than Great Britain, that land-loving and territory-acquiring 
Great Britain did when all the islands surrendered to her officers 
as all the islands were surrendered under the orders of Mr. 
Stevens in the case we have before us. 

That country directed her naval officers to sail into the port 
of Honolulu, lower the British flag, and hoist again the flag of 
the real government, the Hawaiian Government; and Sir George 
Paulet himself was ordered to salute that flag. It is said, sir, 
that the domain of the Queen of England is so great that the 
sun never ceases to shine on theensign of that power. Mr. Web- 
ster said that her drum beat was heard all around the world; 
and yet England, when a naval officer had taken possession of 
these islands, inexactly analogous circumstances that the Amer- 
icans have done, England did not hesitate, in the spirit of justice 
and of fairness, of equity and fair dealing, to direct her naval of- 
ficer to lower that flag and to hoist the flag of the Hawaiian Gov- 
ernment, and to salute it. 

What was done by this Government we have seen. A propo- 
sition was made by the last Administration to submit a treaty of 
annexation which had been agreed upon by Mr. Foster, Secre- 
tary of State, and it was submitted tothe Senate. My honorable 
friend from New York [Mr. SicKLES] says that this Administra- 
tion has no right to sit upon the acts of another Administration 
as a court of appeal on a case, but it was a fortunate thing for 
the ends of justice, for the ends of equity, for the ends of fair 
dealing, and for the maintenance of the government in those 
islands, which should always govern us, with reference to the 
Hawaiian Islands, this Administration did come in in time to 
withdraw that treaty from the Senate and prevent a nefarious 
conspiracy which had been formed at Honolulu from being con- 
summated by an act of the United States Senate. 

Mr. Cleveland withdrew that treaty, and very properly with- 
drew it, and forever afterward refused to present it; and why? 
Because it pro d to coer from the long line of illustrious 

recedents which had existed in our history from the days of 

r. Webster, Mr. Everett, and Mr. Calhoun, who had all as- 
sumed the position that the Hawaiian Islands should ever be 
kept an independent government, which neither England, 
France, nor the United States should take possession of. 

In the message which President Harrison submitted to the 
Senate he uses certain expressions, some of which I will read. 
He says: 

Only two courses are now open, one the establishment of a protectorate 
by the United States, the other annexation, full and complete. Ithink thelat- 
ter course, Which has been adopted in the treaty, will be highly 8 of 
the best interests of the Hawaiian yo le and is the only one that will ade- 
quately secure the interests of the ted States. These intsrests are not 
wholly selfish. It is essential that none of the other great powers should 


secure these islands. Such a possession would not consist with our safety 
or with the peace of the world. 


That was the language of the message which accompanied the 
annexation treaty framed by Secretary Foster, the then Secre- 
tary of State; and in that treaty what was proposed? It has 
been commented upon by my distinguished friend, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Affairs [Mr. MCCREARY of 
Kentucky]. In the fifth article of that treaty it was proposed 
that the public debt of the Hawaiian Islands should be assumed, 
we stipulating that that debt should not exceed $3,250,000. 

It was stipulated further in that treaty that an annual sum of 
$20,000 should be paid to the 571 Queen, who had been dis- 

ssed by Mr. Stevens and his coterie; and it is a remarkable 
act that in the sixth artiele of the treaty there is found this pro- 
viso: That the Queen shall receive this payment, provided that 
she in good faith submits to the authority of the Government of 
the United States, and of the local government of the Hawaiian 
Islands.” The Government of the United States further, by 
this same treaty, agree to pay $150,000 to the princess, the heir 
spareni to the throne, 
aier HOLMAN. In what sections of the treaty do you find 
at 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. In sections 5 and 6. By that 
treaty it was proposed thatthe Governmentof the United States 
should violate in the first place the rule of conduct which had 
been laid down by all our great statesmen, and to which we had 
bound ourselves 148 the fact that we had ourselves induced Eng- 
land and France to enter into a stipulation that neither of them 


would ever take possession of the islands, thereby implying that 
we would not take such a step ourselves. 

It is a remarkable fact, too, that Mr. Stevens, in his communi- 
cation to Secretary Foster, after the 14th of January, 1893, and 
after the 16th of January, should have reported that a revolu- 
tion had been effected within the islands “ without the loss of a 
single life,” implying that it had met with the approbation of 
the people of the Hawaiian Islands, and that they assented to 
that revolution. I will insert in my printed remarks the mes- 
sage which he sent and the reply of Mr. Foster. 

LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Honolulu, January 18, 1893 (via San Francisco). 

Events in Hawaii in the past few days have moved rapidly. An entire 
overthrow of the Hawaiian monarchy, aud the establishment of a provisional 
government, in the interest of the whole people of the islands, without the 
sacrifice of a single life. 

The new Government is in full possession of the islands. and was promptly 
recognized by all the diplomatic representatives. The four men of whom it 


is composed are of high character, one of whom resi his position as 
one of the ela, ps judges to assumethe place. Full dispatches by the mail 
leaving Honolulu to-day by special steamer. 


STEVENS, Uniteù States Minister. 

In that message Mr. Secretary Foster, writing from the De- 
partment of State under date of February 11, 1803, in reply to 
the communication of Mr. Stevens announcing that he had de- 
clared a protectorate over those islands, used this language. 
But before I read it, let me remark that this American minister 
had issued a proclamation declaring a protectorate. He had 
not only established this Provisional Government and accepted 
this provisional cession of the islands, but he had absolutely 
uttered an edict undertaking to establish a protectorate over 
those islands. Secretary of State Foster, replying to the com- 
munication announcing this act, wrote to Mr. Stevens: 

The phraseology of your phigh in announcing your action of the 
assumption of protection of the Hawaiian Islands in the nameof the United 
States would appear to be tantamouat to an assumption of a protectorate 
over those islands in behalf of the United States, with all the rights and ob- 
ligations which the termimplies. To this extent it goes beyond the neces- 
sities of the situation and the instructions heretofore given yon. 

So, even Mr. Foster declares that Mr. Stevens, under his in- 
structions, had no power to establish his protectorate, and in 
another portion of the letter he goes on further to criticise the 
action of Mr. Stevens. 

I desire now to call attention to the fact, and it is asignificant 
fact, that although Mr. Stevens had advised his own Government 
that there had been a quiet and peaceable revolution in the 
Hawaiian Islands by which control of them had been ceded to the 
Provisional Government por and quietly, ‘‘ without the loss 
of a life,” he afterwards shows that that declaration was not true, 
for on February 1, 1893, long after the 14th and 16th of January, 
1893, the Hawaiian Provisional Government addressed a commu- 
nication to Mr. Stevens, which was signed by Sanford B. Dole, 
Presidentof the Provisional Government at Hawaii; J. A. King, 
minister of the interior; C. A. Jones, minister of finance; and 
W. O. Smith, attorney-general; which shows that half amonth 
after Mr. Stevens had stated that a peaceable revolution had 
taken place, half a month after he had recognized the Provisional 
Government they were not in safe and peaceful control. Their 
communication to Mr. Stevens is as follows: 

Sm: Believing that we are unable to satisfactorily protect life and prop- 
erty and to prevent civil disorder in Honolulu and throughout the Hawalian 
Islands, we hereby, in obedience to the instructions of the advisory council, 
pray that you raise the flag of the United States for the protection of 

e Hawaiian Islands for the time being; and to that act we hereby confer 
upon the Government of the United States, through you, the freedom of 
occupation of the public buildings of this Government and of the soil of this 


country so far as they may be necessary for the existence of such protec- 
tion, but not interfer with the administration of public affairs by the 


Government. 
That is signed by all the officers of the Provisional Govern- 
ment. On February 1 what does Mr. Stevens do? I refer to 


this to show how he was acting in concert with these people, 
and how from the very gt ac every movement made by the 
Provisional Government received his approbation and consent. 
Mr. Stevens addressed a letter toCapt. Wiltse, commanding the 
Boston cruiser in the bay of Honolulu, and said: 

UNITED STATES LEGATION, Honolulu, February 1, 1898. 

Sim: The Provisional Government of the Hawaiian Islands haying duly 
and officially expressed to the undersigned the fear that said Government 
may be unable to protect life and property and to prevent civil disorder in 
Honolulu, the capital of said Hawaiian Islands, request that the flag of the 
United States may be raised for the protection of the Hawaiian Islands, and 
to that end confer on the United States, through the undersigned, freedom 
of occupation of the punio buildings of the Hawaiian Government and the 
soil of the Hawaiian Islands so far as may be necessary for the exercise of 
such protection, but not interfering with the administration of the public 
affairs by said Provisional Government. 

I hereby ask you to comply with the terms and spirit of the uest of the 
Hawaiian Provisional Government, and to that end to use all the force at 
your command, in the exercise of your best a erg and discretion, you 
and myself awaiting instructions from the ted States Government at 


m. 
Iam, sir, ete., 

JOHN L. STEVENS, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of ths United States. 


Capt. G. C. WILTSE, Commander of the United States Ship Boston. 


; 
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It will be seen, therefore, that on the Ist of February the order 
was made to the officer to raise the flag of the United States, in 
the name of the United States, over these islands. 

What becomes, then, of the idea of peaceable revolution? It 
did not exist. There were but four men who composed that 
„revolution“; and they met after the establishment of the Pro- 
visional Government and proceeded to divide the spoils. 

Mr. Speaker, they had dishonored our flag by allowing it to 
be raised for the purpoose of consummating the purposes of the 
conspirators, of whom Mr. Stevens was the head. And they 
were anxious, therefore, todivide the spoils. Before the ink was 
dry on the proclamation which they had read from the balcony 
of the Government buildings, that the Provisional Government 
had been established, the conspirators met and divided out 
the spoils among themselves, thus attempting to degrade and 
disgrace the flag of the United States by hoisting it over that 
country, which they had unlawfully taken possession of. They 
were worse than the great powers that divided the land of Stan- 
islaus and Sobieski, dismembering Poland and taking each a part 
of the spoils, blotting outon the map of nations a country which, 
though small inarea, had been one of the greatest, most patri- 
otic, and most powerful nations of the olden times. 

These conspirators in Hawaii divided the spoils among them- 
selves. They selected Mr. Dole for president of that Govern- 
ment; and they gave the other offices to the other thirteen men 
in the conspiracy. That isexactly the way the Hawaiian Islands 
were taken possession of. This accredited minister of our own 
Government, acting in concert with Dole and the others, took 
possession of the islands and apportioned out the offices among 
themselves. - 

Now, who are they? Where did they come from? Whomdid 
they represent? What sort of a revolution was it? A revolu- 
tion we generally understand to be resistance to oppressive 
power—a change in the form of government for the purpose of 
giving security of life, liberty, and property to the revolution- 
ists. Were these revolutionists oppressed? Who had oppressed 
them? What wrong had been committed by the government 
ps foo them? Sir, they were the descendants of men who went 
there under the guise of evangelizing and civilizing those savage 
islands; they were the descendants of those men who had been 
received with hospitality by the Hawaiian Government. 

And what is ee) by one of the greatest of our former Secre- 
taries of the Navy in alluding to the character of the men who 
occupied the Hawaiian Islands? In 1839 Capt. Finch, command- 
ing the United States steamer Vincennes, visited those islands, 
bearing letters from this Government. At that time the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, on behalf of the President of the United States, 
in giving his instructions to the naval commander then in those 
waters, used language to which I call the especial attention of 
the House, showing the deep interest of our Government at 
that time in the welfare of our American brethren at Honolulu. 
5 Southard, of New Jersey, wrote on behalf of the Presi- 

ent: 

The President anxiously hopes that peace and kindness and justice will 
prevail between your peoria and those citizens of the United States who 
visit your island, and that the regulations of your Government will be such 
as to enforce them upon allour citizens— í 

I call especial attention to this portion of the instructions— 
our citizens— 

Meaning citizens of the United States who had been received 
at Hawaii— 

Our citizens who violate your laws or interfere with your regulations 
violate at thesame time their duty to their own Government and country, 
and merit censure and punishment. 

Apply that language to Mr. Stevens, to the coterie of men 
who have absorbed all the lands that are worth having on that 
island; have absorbed all the wealth of the island; have taken 
absolute control not only of the governmental power and policy 
of the Hawaiian Islands, but, along with that, have stripped the 
native Hawaiians of every dollar’s worth of their land except 
about one-eighth. 

Apply it to them and how does it sound? It is not less true 
now, sir, than it was when it was uttered in this dispatch by the 
then Secretary of the Navy. Afterward Commodore Kearny, 
of the United States Navy, with the United States frigate Con- 
stitution, was sent to Honolulu, He arrived on the lith of July, 
1843, and promptly protested against the King’s deed of cession, 
and also against the action of the commission wherein the rights 
of American citizens had suffered in any degree. 

The King returned to Honolulu on the 25th of July, and on the 
26th Rear-Admiral Thomas, of the Royal Navy, entered the har- 
bor on board of Her Brittanic Majesty’s ship Dublin, from Val- 
paraiso. After friendly conference between the King and the 
admiral, an agreement was signed, the Hawaiian flag was re- 
stored on July 31, 1843, and Lord George Paulet’s act of seizure 
was disavowed by the British Government. 

New, sir, these men took possession of the island by virtue of 


what authority? Whom did they represent? Where were the 
people who stood behind them? Sir, they took possession of it 
on the 14th of January, and on the 16th of January, two days 
afterward, before intercourse could be had with the other islands, 
they established the Provisional Government, and it was known 
only in the city of Honolulu and its immediate vicinity in all 
1 ae A I have cited all these things to show how this act 
was done by the British Government. 

We haye the authority, too, of another great statesman of 
olden times, a man whose clear and incisive intellect cut into 
every question that he touched, who got the core out of all the 
subjects that he treated, who for his clear analysis of the consti- 
tutional rights and powers of our Government has never been 
exceeded by any man who has held the high positions that he 
occupied. I allude to the immortal John C. Calhoun, of South 
Carolina. He said: 

The commissioners having returned to this country from Europe, received 
a communication from Mr. Calhoun, affirming a full recognition on the part 
of the United States of the independence of the Hawaiian Government. 

his was the declaration of Calhoun in conformity with the 
compact which had been entered into between England and 
France. It stands to-day, then, that at the time when Mr. Stev- 
ens was accredited there, at the time when he entered into the 
conspiracy for the purpose of the acquisition of the islands and 
of the Government, that the faith and pledge of the United 
States, entered into by all the great men who had ruled in its 
councils and been prominent in its conspicuous positions, as Sec- 
retaries of State, as commanders of the navy, had all concurred 
in the agreement that Honolulu should be a free and independ- 
ent government. 

hat right had Stevens to interfere with that Government? 
He speaks, sir, almost in the royal language, for he says “it 
was our idea,” and we” thought so and so. I am tempted to 
ask the question which the great Richelieu asked of the courtier 
when he came into his presence and said, We have deter- 
mined that so and so s be done,” Richelieu turning upon 
him with the flashing eye of a great leader, said to him, And 
who gave you the right to use the royal pronoun we?’” 

Sir, this man speaks as though he was an emperor. He not 
only speaks with the authority of a commissioner of the United 
States to those islands of the Pacific, but he utters his declara- 
tion of annexation of those islands, for which he is rebuked by 
his own Secretary of State, Mr. Foster. I wanted to turn tothe 
language which was used by him when he assumed the protec- 
torate over the islands, but I will not weary the House by re- 
ferring to it. 

This, then, is the history of this matter. Mr. Stevens without 
authority had undertaken to lead a band of desperadoes who 
were determined to overthrow the existing Government, which 
had done nothing to invade their rights or the rights of Amer- 
ican citizens. He had used the flag of the United States for the 
purpose of accomplishing his object, discrediting that emblem 
of our nationality, of our fairness, and of our justice. 

Criticism has been made of the distinguished Secretary of 
State who now holds that position, and in that connection criti- 
cism has been made of Mr. Blount, who was sent as the com- 
missioner of the President to ascertain the facts there. I desire 
to call attention to the first instructions which were given to 
Mr. Blount by Mr. Gresham. I believe they are dated March 8 
1893. ‘I have them before me here; but before I pass to that Í 
want to turn for one brief moment to the declaration of Mr. 
Webster on a similar subject, as to how far you can lose your 
citizenship in the United States and assume it in a foreign coun- 


try. 

2 you from what Mr. Webster said over his own signa- 
ture while Secretary of State, on the 14th of July, 1851, in refer- 
ence to these same islands and the residence there of American 
citizens. Mr. Webster addressed this language to our consul, 
to our representative there, Mr. Severens: 

You inform us that many American citizens have gone to settle in the 
islands; if so, they have ceased to be American citizens. 

What becomes of the declaration of gentlemen on the other 
side, especially of my friend from Illinois [Mr. HITT], so familiar 
with matters pertaining to foreign affairs and diplomacy, that 
they may be citizens of Honolulu and also citizens of the United 
States? A very pertinent question was asked him by someone, 
which was, in the event of a war, under whose flag would they 
fight, these double citizens, first in one country and then in an- 
other? ButI proceed with the quotation of Mr. Webster: 


You inform us that many American citizens have gone to settle in the 
islands; if so, they have ceased to be American citizens. The Government 
of the United States must, of course, feel an interest in them not extended 
to foreigners, but by the law of nations they have no further right to de- 
mand the protection of this Government. 

How does my distinguished friend from Massachusetts [Mr. 
DRAPER], who delivered such a splendidaddress the other day 
upon the geographical position of the Sandwich Islands and the 
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importance of their acquisition in a commercial point of view, 
agree with Mr. Webster? 

I quote from Mr. Webster again: 

Whatever aid or protection t under any circumstances be given them 
must be given. not as a matter of right on their part, but in consistency with 
the general policy and duty of the Governmentand itsrelations with friendly 


powers. 

Now, sir, it will be observed that both Mr. Southward and 
Mr. Webster use almost precisely the same language. An- 
other letter of the distinguished Secretary of State been re- 
ferred to by some gentleman who has spoken on the other side 
of the question, and it was the letter which he issued to the 
country, addressed to the President of the United States, which 
was published October 18, 1893. 

In regard to the letter of Mr. Gresham, when he advises Mr. 
Blount of his ap tment as confidential agent to go to Hono- 
lulu and ascer all the facts, I defy any gentleman on the 
other side to read that letter of instructions to Mr. Blount, 
when he was notified of his appointment, to point to one word 
or one expression or one sentiment uttered by the Secretary of 
State that is not in line and keeping with the great utterances 
of Webster, Everett, and Calhoun, and the commanders of our 
Navy when they have gone there in any of our vessels. I say, 
therefore, that the instruction to Mr. Blount was in such lan- 
guage and in such temper asought to challenge the admiration 
of the American 7 ma . 

There was another letter read, to which I wish to refer—the 
letter of October 13, 1893, which was addressed to the President 
when he proceeds to act on the 2 as which Mr. Blount had 
sent back to the Government describing his action in ascertain- 
ing the facts. Now, it has been asserted that Mr. Blount went 
there for the purpose of pons ex parte testimony as a an. 
I deny it. There is not a single line or letter in the whole rec- 
ord; there is not an act of . Blount that will in the least 
sustain the 8 that he acted like a tisan. He in- 
vited men of all shades of opinions to give their téstimony— 
those who believed in the right of the Queen to the sover- 
eignty of the Islands and those who were in favor of the Pro- 
vislonal Government; he got all classes of men to come before 
himand make theirstatements. He received them all 1 
and stood firm in thedischarge of his duties as an American citi- 
zen; and he ought to receive the commendation rather than the 
abuse of his fellow Democrats and fellow citizens. It is said 
that there was something of secrecy about sending Mr. Blount 
there. It is well known that he came about the Capitol. It was 
well known that he was appointed; hiscommission was prepared, 
and he left for Hawaii, and there took the depositions of the 
very men who constituted the Provisional Government, and 
ever. else who was interested in the matter, and sent a re- 
port faithfully back to his own Government. 

The gentleman who has just taken his seat . HEPBURN] 
spoke of Mr. Blount as the t fitted of men. Mr. Blount was 
as blunt in nature asin name. He was s htforward, honest, 
and direct, and nothing could have swerved him from the dis- 
charge of his duties. He stood here in this Hall for twenty 
years, and many of the men who have spoken 1 the mane 
of a dead lion who would not have done so if Mr. Blount had 
been upon this floor to speak for himself. 

He had always stood here representing the truth, always 
speaking what he believed, whether he stood as the chairman of 

e Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, which from its 
work he had rendered so illustrious, or whether he ke as 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, in all the rela- 
tions he occupied in this House he was not surpassed by any man 
for honesty, fairness, and integrity; andif Mr. Cleveland wanted 
a man to do his bidding in a servile way he selected the wrong 
man when he selected Mr. Blount. 

When he was about to leave this House a scene occurred that 
will be memorable in the history of Mr. Blount, memorable in the 
recollection of his family, when resolutions were speak- 
ing of the regret of both sides of the Chamber when we should 
lose the services of so honest and so upright a man. He was 
rather an aggressive man. He was aman that did not allow his 
rights to be invaded. He was rather a bold man, who always 
spoke what he thought, and in time, and at the proper time, and 
at the proper season. z 

Mr. Blount was a man who recognized that the position of ay 
nity in which he was placed demanded that he should deal fair 
with all the people of the Hawaiian Islands, and in the investi- 
gation he made and of which he sent his report back, he shows 
that he was justified in doing so, he came to the conclusion that 
there had been a conspiracy to annex the islands in the interest 
of the few white men who were there, white men, as Webster 
said and as Southard said, who had lost their American citizens 
ship by bacoming citizens of Honolulu. As American residents 
they were entitled to protection by our flag, but if they had be- 
come citizens of Honolulu they certainly could not retain their 
citizenship in America. 


Mr. Blount came to the conclusion that these men had con- 
spog, and was he not justified in co to that conclusion? 
y, sir, consider the rapidity with which this movement was 
carried out, the revolution, as they termit, occurring on the 14th 
of January, 1893, and consummated on the 16th, the l4th bein 
Saturday and Sunday having intervened. It was a very quick 
revolution. Not a gun fired; in the language of Mr. Stevens, 
not a life lost.” 

Oh, no! Te Because the stipulation was that the troops 
of the United States should be landed and placed iñ a position 
where they could sustain the conspirators, and that they were so 
landed and so stationed no man who reads thisevidence can deny. 
Then the forces of the United States were actually used for this 
purpose; and Mr. Stevens, not satisfied with that, believing eren 
then, while the troops were there and stationed in front of the 
palace of the Queen, that there might be an outbreak in defense 
of the rightful Government, in obedience to a call of the Provi- 
sional Government, hoisted the American flag, which, of course, 
would have . any native Honolulan from making an ef- 
fort to tear it down. 

Mr. Blount was ordered by this Government to take such 
course as he thought proper in the matter, and he did so. The 
flag had been degraded into a piratical banner as black as ever 
was nailed to the mast of any vessel that committed its depre- 
dations upon the commerce of the world under the black ; 
The flag of the United States had been degraded in order to 
consummate this conspiracy, and Mr. Blount, acting under his 
instructions, required that that flag should be hauled down and 
that the marines should go back to the Boston. Gentlemen, 
you can not deceive the people of the United States about that 
transaction. 

You can not hoodwink them so as to prevent them from know- 
ing the fact that the President of the United States, when he set 
out to right this wrong, was acting for the honor of the United 
States, was acting in line with the policy of the Government 
which had been continued from the time when those islands were 
first recognized as a free and independent government by the 
Government of the United States. 

You can not misiead the poopie by any false accusation about 
what the President intended. He stands there in his adminis- 
tration of his high office, and if there was no other act than 
this, it would serve to render him illustrious as a just and firm 
man, who fears not the frown of kings, who yields not to the clamor 
of the mob, a firm, true man who desired to discharge his duty 
to the great Government of which he is the head,and whosought 
as far us possible to right the wrong which had been done toa 
feeble power. He did it in the spirit that Webster spoke of, 
that oun spoke of, that Everett spoke of in the past. 

He wanted to prevent the flag of the United States from bein 
disgraced, and he ordered it hauled down. Mr. Blount direc 
that to be done, and it was done, and the marines were returned 
to their vessel, from which they should never have been taken. 
I say, therefore, that all the evidence in this case shows that, so 
far from this being a genuine and bona fide revolution on the 

rt of the Hawaiian people, it was a revolution“ made by a 

ew Americans, four at first, afterwards swelled to thirteen,who 

constituted this band of conspirators who sought to overturn 
the existing government in their own interest, not in the inter- 
est of the people of Hawaii. 

I have here a table showing the population of that country, 
and it shows that there were only 1,900 white people in the 
islands, while there were 45,000 of native Haw: scattered 
among the eight or nine larger islands and the smaller depend- 
ent ones. Only 1,900 white, and of those only 13 men consti- 
tuted this Provisional Government. There is another fact to 
which I wish to call attention. It was expressly stipulated that 
this Provisional Government was to exist only until the Govern- 
ment of the United States should pass upon the question of an- 
nexation. 

The Queen herself in surrendering yielded to the superior 
force of the United States, and not to the superior force of the 
Provisional Government, and declared that she yielded and sur- 
rendered hergovernment and her territory to the United States, 
appealing, as Kamehameha did in 1843, to the sense of justice 
which has always controlled our Government especially in its 
relations toward weak nations. Shall she appeal in vain to us 
to see that, so far as can be done, her rights s be regarded? 
In this very treaty of annexation sent the Senate by Presi- 
dent Harrison it was provided that she should be compensated, 
and viy should you provide that she should be paid for ceding 
her rights if she had no rights? 

If ae 2 5 a 5 by which decade 
been deprived of power, why sho ou to pay her 820, 
000 per annum tor Tife, and the ee p ness $150,000? Why 
and in whose name did the Goverument of the United States un- 
dertake to assume the three and a quarter millions of debt of 
the Hawaiian people? In whose name and by what authority 
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was that to be done? Again, Mr. Speaker, this Provisional Gov- 
ernment never pretended that it was anything more than a 
government intended to last provisionally until the question 
of annexation should be settled. When that question of annex- 
ation should be settled,as it is now, the Provisional Govern- 
ment was to become functus officio. Yet it still professes to gov- 
ern those islands, and has recently sent a letter to our minis- 
ter. Mr. Willis. 

Up to this point I have not mentioned Mr. Willis. I know him 
weil. I served with him in this House. There are many gen- 
tlemen who served with him and who know that a more just and 
upright man never came from the great State of Kentucky; true- 
hearted, simple, unostentatious in manner, unassuming in charac- 
ter in every respect. He went there as our minister and he is 
our minister to-day, and as such he is the embodiment there of 
the United States; yet this man Dole sent a letter to our minis- 
ter charging upon him and upon the President of the United 
States und upon the Secretary of State of the United States that 
they were acting improperly with regard to that Hawaiian Goy- 
ernment. And, Mr. Speaker, it is a very remarkable fact that 
whenthatletterof Dole's was read in this House, having beensent 
here accompanied bya message from the President, the reading 
of that letter, traducing the character of the President of the 
United States, traducing and insulting the American Secretary 
of State, was received with smiles of 3 and withapplause 
by the opposition party on the other side of this Chamber. They 
hailed it as something to be rolled under their tongues as a sweet 
morsel because it was an assault on the President of the United 
States. 

Sir, he is our President, and when I say our President,“ Ido 
not mean it in the narrow sense that he is a Democrat and I am 
a Democrat; but I mean to say that he is our President in the 
larger and more ennobling sense; that he was elected under the 
forms of the Constitution and is the type of the authority of the 

ople of the United States, and as such should be protected 

m any insult from a foreign power, whether great or small. 

If there had been sent from any of the great powers of the 
world to our minister a letter reflecting upon the President of 
the United States and upon the Secre of State, you would 
have risen almost as one man to say, We will not allow our 
minister abroad, who represents our Government and our Pres- 
ident and our Secretary of State, to be so treated.” That is the 
sense in which I say Mr. Cleveland is the President of the people 
and the whole country. ‘ 

On this point let me say that if the minister who represents 
the Hawaiian Government to-day was cognizant (as I have no 
doubt from his intimate connection with the conspiracy from 
the beginning to the end that he was) of that letter being writ- 
ten by Dole, reflecting thus u the President of the United 
States, he ought to have received his exequatur and been sent 
away as unworthy to represent any government at the court of 
the United States. 

I say, therefore, that the President of the United States will 
be understood by the American people. You can not conceal 
from them his true position. The minister representing the 
greatest land and naval power on the globe—Sir Lionel West 
received his passports and was dismissed from our Government 
for a less offensé that this of President Dole, president of four- 
teen people out in the Hawaiian Islands, in the city in Honolulu, 
in undertaking tospeak about the President of the United States 
and the Secretary of State in contemptuous terms. Hisdefama- 
tion of your President (for he is your President, whether you 
concede that he is or not) and his Secretary of State, can not but 
be understood and properly reprobated by the American people. 

No words of objurgation, no apio of abuse, whether coming 

fromlow-browed envy or beetle-browed maliceor partisan malevo- 
lence, can affect the President of the United States. He in 
favor of a rotten monarchy! He was born in your country—in 
the heart of the great Empire State of New York. Every fiber 
of his nature, every pulsation of his heart is American, and 
American to the core. 
. Devoted to the free institutions of his own . and to the 
maintenance of its Constitution, he stands amidst all this objur- 
gation and all these shafts hurled at him by partisan malice and 
envy so firmly fixed in the affections of the American people 
that he can never be affected by them—as firmly fixed as the 
great statue of Liberty,carved by the plastic hand of Bartholdi, 
with her pran torch flashing athwart the tenipestuous ocean 
the rays of American light and American liberty to the down- 
trodden people of the Old World. 

Grover Cleveland can not be affected by abusive epithets. 
When he shall pass away,and I hope the day may be long dis- 
tant—when he shall pass away and the American people shall 
be called to erect a monument to his memory, there is only one 
motto that might fitly adorn it. Adopting the uage of the 
old Roman poet, describing honestyand devotion to truth, there 


should be inscribed upon the statue commemorative of his great 
virtue, of his noble worth—* fiat justitia ruat celum.” Pro- 


longed applause. 

The 8 PAKER The hour of half past 3 o'clock having ar- 
rived, the previous question is now, in accordance with the order 
of the House, ordered on the resolutions of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and the pending amendments. The Clerk will 
read the resolutions A from the committee by the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. MCCREARY]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, first. That it is the sense of this House that the action of the 
United States minister in employing United States naval forces and ille- 
gay — in overthrowing the constitutional Government of the Hawatian 

lands in January, 1893, and in setting up in its place a Provisionai Govern- 
ment not republican in form and in opposition to the will of a 1 ot 
the people, was contrary to the traditions of our Republic and the spirit of 
our Constitution, and should be and is condemned. 

Second. That we heartily approve the principle announced by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, that interference with the domestie affairs of an 
independent nation is 8 the spirit of American institutions, And 
it is further the sense of this House that the annexation of the Hawaiian 
Islands to our country, or the assumption of a protectorate over them by 
our Government, is uncalled for and inexpedient; that the people of that 
country should have absolute freedom and independence in pursuing their 
own line of policy, and that foreign intervention in the political affairs of 
ma EA Nii not be regarded with indifference by the Government of the 

tates. 


The SPEAKER, For this resolution the gentleman from 
Tllinois ps Hirt] offered a substitute, which the Clerk will 
now read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this House that the demand caused by the 
President of the United States by his imperative instructions to be eon 
the 19th of December last upon the President and officers of the Hawaiian 
Government, that it promptly relinquish all authority, and his pero 
erection of a monarchy in its stead, was an unwarranted Intervention in the 
affairs of a friendly re government, contrary to the law of nations, 
the policy and traditions of this Republic, and the spirit of the Constitution. 

Resolved, That the Provisional Government of Hawaii having been duly 
uire that it shall pursue 

the political affairs of 
be regarded as an act unfriendly tothe Government of the 


recognized, the highest international interests 
its own line 7 e ity; and foreign intervention 
these islands 

Uni.ed States. 


The SPEAKER. To this substitute of the gentleman from Il- 
linois the gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. BLAIR] offers 
the amendment which will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the House of Representatives approves the recognition of 
the existing Provisional Government of the Hawalian Is ands by the last 
and present Administrations of this Government, and will view with satis- 
faction the maintenance of a policy which shall tend to consummate in the 
near future, with the consent of their people, the annexation of said islands 
to this country, or some other political arrangement which will ag re- 
aevo and promote the mut interests of both Hawaii and the ted 

tates. 


The SPEAKER. The vote will first be taken upon the 
amendment of the gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. BLAIR] 
= the substitute offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 

ITT}. 

The question being taken, there were, on a division (called for 
by Mr. BLAIR)—ayes 77, noes 155. 

Mr. BLAIR. Ih call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 58 voting in favor thereof. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 90, nays 165, not 
voting 96; as follows: 


YEAS—90, 
Adams, Ky. Dolliver, Lucas, Stephenson, 
Aitken, Doolittle, Mahon, S Q. W. 
Aldrich, Ellis, Oregon Marsh, Stone, W. A. 
Apsieys, Fietcher, Marvin, N. T. Storer, 
Avery, Funk, McCall, Strong, 
Babcock, Funston, McCleary, Sweet, 
Baker, N. H. Grout, Meiklejohn, Tawney, 
Bartholdt, Hager, Mercer, Thomas, 
Bingham, Hainer, ‘oon, Van Voorhis, N. Y. 
Blair, Harmer, Morse, VanVoorhis, Ohio 
Boutelle, Hartman, Payne, alker, 
Bowers, Cal. Haugen, erk: Wanger, 
Broderick, Henderson, Ill. Pickler, Waugh, 
Bundy, Hepburn, ost, Wever, 
Burrows, He Powers, Wheeler, II. 
Caldwell. Hicks, White, 
Chickering, Hitt, Ray, Wilson, Ohio 
Cogswell, Hull, Wilson, Wash. 
Cooper, Wis. Johnson, Ind. Reyburn, Woomer, 
Cousins, Joy, Robinson, Pa. Wright, Mass. 
Curtis, Kans, Kiefer, Russell, Conn. Wright, Pa. 
Curtis, N. Y. Lacey, Scranton, 
Dalzell, Linton, Smith, 
NAT S—165. 

Abbott, Black, Ga. Bretz, Caruth, 
Alderson, B Bric’ Cate! 
Alexander, Blanc Brookshire, Causey, 
Allen. Blanå, Brown, Clark, Mo. 
Arnold, Bryan, Clarke, Ala. 
Bailey, Bower, N.C. Burnes, Cobb, 
Baldwin, Branch, Bynum, Cobb, Mo. 
= ead, Brawl 25 Saure 

arwig, Breckinridge,Ark. Camp! Compton, 
Bell, , Ky. Cannon, Conn, 
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Cooper, Fla. Hall, Mo. Mepearmon. Russell, Ga. ginia [Mr. TYLER]. If he were present I would vote in the 


Cooper, Ind. Hammond, McEttrick, Sayers, 


Cooper, Tex. Hare, McGann, Sheli, afirmative. : 
ela, Hatch, McKaig. Snodgrass, , LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
es, han, D: > p 
Heard, 2 MeLanrin, Stallings, The SPEAKER. The Chair a submit some requests for 
Crain, Henderson, N. C. McMiilin, Stevens, i 
a Holman MeN $ Stackdale of absence, so that they will appear in connection with this 


: By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted as fol- 
OWS: 

To Mr. KYLE, indefinitely, on account of sickness in his family. 

To Mr. SPERRY, for one week, on account of important busi- 
ness. 

To Mr. HUTCHESON, for two weeks, on account of important 
business. 

To Mr. CAPEHART, indefinitely, on account of sickness. 

To Mr. DRAPER, for one week, on account of illness in his 


le, Pearson, Warner, 
Forman, Livingston, Pendleton, Tex. Was a family. . 
a AS 5 . W. Va. 9 an vey To Mr. IKIRT;, for four days, on account of sickness. __ 
8 eae, Rayner, Williams, DL To Mr. DINSMORE, indefinitely, on account of sickness in his 
t, Maguire, Reilly, Williams, Miss. family. 
Mallory, Richards, Ohio Wilson, W. Va. To Mr. COFFEEN, for two weeks, on account of important 
Martin, tnd B en ‘Tean. Wolvertou. business 
ar > c! olve 2 
M „Ky. Ritchie, 25 To Mr. TYLER, for three days, on account of important busi- 


ness. 
HAWAUAN AFFAIRS. 


Tie result of the above vote was then announced as above re- 
corded. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the substitute of- 
fered by ce gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Hrrr]. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Speaker, is there any objection to hav- 


ing that payee me 
e SPE R. There is no objection. The Clerk will re- 
port the substitute of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HITT]. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this House that the demand caused by the 
President of the United States by his imperative instructions to be made on the 
19th of December last, upon the president and officers of the Hawaflan d ov- 
ernment, that it promptly relinquish all authority, and his proposed erection 
of a monarchy in its stead was an unwarranted intervention in the affairs of 
a friendly, rec ed Government, contrary to the law of nations, the 


Cannon, III. Graham, Ma, x Somers, 
hart, Grosvenor, McAleer, Sperry, 
Harris, 


Harter, Meyer, Taylor, Tenn, policy and traditions of this Republic, and the spirit of the Constitution. 

Heiner. bene ler, 2 Resolved, That the Provisional Government of Hawaii, having been duly 
Coffeen, Henderson, Towa Morgan: 8 Soh recognized, the highest international interests require that it shall pursue 
Sue, ien, eee, Wenock r fa the politieat afaire of 
Dariels, Newlands, Whiting, Baie 2 F 3 


Hines, 
Hooker, N. Y. Northway, 


- Accordingly the amendment of Mr. BLAIR was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 
Mr. TYLER with Mr. HULICK. 
Mr. CAPEHART with Mr. MILLIKEN. 


The guesses was taken; and on a division (demanded by, Mr. 
Hitt) there were—ayes 98; noes 138. 

Mr. HITT. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 103, nays 159, 
not voting 89; as follows: 


Mr. RYAN with Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts. YEAS—103, 

Mr. DINSMORE with Mr. DRAPER. Adams, Ky Davis, Lacey, Shaw, 

Mr. WOODARD with Mr. GILLET of New York. Aitken, Dolliver, Linton, pson, 

Aldrich, Doolittle, Loud, Smith, 

Mr. DAVEY with Mr. GROSVENOR. Apsley, Ellis, Tacas, Stephenson, 

Mr. MEYER with oe of Tennessee. Avery, Fletcher, Mahon, Stone, e W 

Mr. BARTLETT with Mr. WADSWORTH. al fi tone, W. A. 

Mr. FIELDER with Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. 2 Kans. Funston, Marvin, N.Y., Storer, 

2 Baker, N. H. Gear, McCall, Strong, 

Mr. SCHERMERHORN with Mr. LEFEVER. A Bartholdt, Grout, McCleary, Minn., Sweet, 

Mr. MUTCHLER with Mr. HOPKINS of Pennsylvania. 2 — ham, , T, 2 5 man, Pawney, 

Mr, ELLIS of Kentucky with Mr. SETTLE. oan Harmer, Mercer: Updegrad, 

For this day: Boutelle, Harris, Moon, Van Voorhis, N. Y. 

Mr. WHITING with Mr. HOOKER of New York. oa 1 Horse, van Yoorhis, Ohio 

Mr. GRAHAM with Mr. DINGLEY. BUTTON H m Pa WAAR 

Mr. BERRY with Mr. GARDNER. r Caldwell Hepburn, Piat Waugh 

Mr. CADMUS with Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. ermann, er, ever, 

Mr. COCKRAN with Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. 8 . 2 Whooler, 111, 

Mr. IKIRT aoe Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. Cooper, Wis. Hitt, Randall, Wilson, Ohio 

$ . SHERMAN. us 5 Reed, n, 

Me DOn sith Me ORTEN: E E pat E L E 

Mr. BRATTAN with Mr. BELDEN. Dalzell, Kem, Russell, Conn. Wright, Pa. 

On the Hawaiian question: Daniels, Kiefer, Scranton, 

Mr. SWANSON with Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. NAYS—159. 

Mr. HARTER with Mr. BROSIUS. Abbott, Brawley, Cobb, Ala. Edmunds, 

Mr. Coomss with Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Alderson, Breckinridge, Ark. Cobb, Mo. English, 

Mr. CAMINETTI with Mr. BOWERS of California. 2 E 8 Enloe, 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, my col- | Arnold. ener Cooper, Flá. Edman, 
league, Mr. DINSMORE, has been called home by illness in his | Bailey, Brookshire, Cooper, Ind. Everett, 
family. If he were present he would vote no on this roll call. Banknesd, dain 8 2 

Mr. BRICKNER. My colleague [Mr. SOMERS] has been called | Barwig, es, Covert,’ yan, 
home by sickness 1 5 5 family. If he were present he would Bell. Tex. e Bynum, Gor. Geiss er, 
vote no on this rol x zhoover, oldzier 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I am with the gentleman | Biast fi Santon Gal 9898 Gone 
from New York [Mr. CockRAN]. ere he present I would vote | B 5 De Armond, Grady, 
for the resolution offered by the gentleman from New Hamp- | Bland, Catchings, De Forest, Gresham, 

Boatner, Causey, ery, n, 
shire [Mr. BLAIR]. x Bower, N. C. Clark, Mo, Donovan, 5 
Mr. HULICK. T am paired with the gentleman from Vir- Clarke, Ala. ; Hall, Mo. 
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Outhwaite, Stevens, 
aschal, Stockdale, 
Patterson, Stone, K. 
Paynter, Talbert, S. C. 
Pearson, - Talbott, Md. 
Pendleton, Tex. Tarsney, 
Pendleton, W. Va. Tate, 
Sows Heche Ind. 
er, rry, 
Rellly, Tracey, 
Richards, Ohio Tucker, 
Richardson, Mich. Turner, 
Rich: Tenn. Turpin, 
0, Ritchie, Warner, 
ins, Was 
Lawson, Robertson, La. Well 
Layton, Money, Russell, Ga. Wheeler, Ala. 
Lester, Montgomery, Sayers, Williams, II. 
Fee, e, F Fier d 
eill, nodgrass, on, W. Va. 
Lockwood, Oates, Springer, Wolverton. 
Lynch, O'Neil, Stallings, 
NOT VOTING—89. 
Adams, Pa. Dinsmore, Hulick, Ray, 
Barnes, Draper, Hutcheson, Rusk, 
Bartlett, Dunn, Ikirt, Ryan. 
Belden, Dunphy, Johnson, N. Dak. Schermerhorn, 
Bell, Colo. Eliis, Ky. Johnson, Ohio Settle, 

Iry, Fielder, ones, Sherm: 
Bowers, Cal. Gardner, Latimer, Sibley, 
Brattan, eary, Lefever, Sickles, 
Broslus, Giller, N. Y. Loudenslager, Sipe, 
Bunn, Gillett, Mass. Magner, mers, 
Cadmus, Graham, McAleer, ITY; 
Caminett Grosvenor, McDowell, Strait, 
Cannon, Haines, cNagny, Swanson, 
Capehart, Harter, Meyer, Taylor, Tenn. 
Clancy, Heiner, Milliken, er, 
Cockran, Henderson, lowa Morgan, adsworth, 
Coffeen, Hendrix, Murray, Weadock, 

nn, Hines, Mutchler, ting, 
Coombs, Hooker, N. Y. Newlands, Wise, 

Hopkins, III. Northway, Woodard. 

Davey, Hopkins, Pa. Page 

nson, Houk, Tenn. Philips, 
Dingley, Hudson, Pigott, 


So the substitute of Mr. HITT was rejected. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 
Mr. REED. I desire to present a motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Imove to recommit the report of the committee with the accom: ing 
resolutions with instructions to investigate all the assertions of fact con- 
tained in the resolutions offered by the committee and now pending before 
the House, giving full opportunity of cross-examination by members of the 
committee as to testimony relating to any person accused by the resolution 
of crime or misconduct in office or otherwise. 

The question was taken on the motion to recommit, and the 
Speaker announced that the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. REED. Division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 97, noes 133. 

Mr. REED. The yeas and nays, Mr. Speaker. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 98, nays 161, not 
voting 92; as follows: 


YEAS—98, 
Adam Daniels, Linton. Shaw. 
Aitken, Dolliver, Loud, Smith, 
ch, Doolittle, Lucas, Stephenson, 
Apsley, E Mahon, Stone, C. W. 
Avery, Fletcher, Mars Stone, W. A. 
Babco: N Marvin, N. Y. Storer, 
Baker, N. H. Funston, c 5 trong, 
Bartholdt, ar, McCleary, Minn. Sweet, 
Grout, Meiklejohn, Thomas. 
Blair, T, Mercer, pd. A 
Boen, Hainer, oon, Van Voorhis, N.Y. 
Boutelle, Harner, Morse, Van Voorhis, Ohio 
Brode: Hartman, Payne, Walker, 
Bundy, Haugen, Pence, Wanger, 
urro' Henderson, III. Perkins, Waugh, 
Caldwell, Hepburn, Pickler, Weyer, 
Chickering, Hermann, Post, Wheeler, III. 
ds, Hicks, Powers, White, 
wi Hilborn, Randall, Wilson, Ohio 
Cooper, Wis. Hitt, Ray, Wilson, 
usins, Hull, Woomer, 
Johnson, Ind. Reyb Wright, Mass. 
Curtis, Joy, Robinson, Pa. Wright, Pa. 
Curtis, N. Y. Kiefer, Russell, Conn. 
zell, Y, 
NAYS—I61. 
Abbott, Boatner, n, Cal. Cox, 
Alderson, Bower, N. C. Caruth, 
Alexander, Branch, Catchings, Crawford, 
Allen, Brawley, Causey, Culberson, 
Arnold, Breckinridge, Ark. Clark, Mo. De Armond, 
Bailey, Breckinridge, Ky. Clarke, Ala. De Forest, 
Baldwin, Bretz, Cobb, Ala. Dockery, 
Bankhead, Brickner, Cobb, Mo. Donovan, 
Barwig, Brookshire, Cockrell, Durborow, 
Bell, Tex. Brown, Compton, Edmunds, 
Beltzhoover, Bryan, Cooper, Fla. Eng „ 
lack. Ga. Burnes, Cooper, Ind. Enloe, 
Black, III Bynum, Cooper, Epes, 
Blanchard, Cab: * Cornish, Erdman, 
Bland, Campbell, Covert, Everett, 


Fithian, Lane, Montgomery, Stallings, 
Forman, Lapham, Moses, i tevens, u 
Fyan, Lawson, Neill, Stockdale, 
Geary, Layton, Oates, Stone, * 
er, Lester, Nell, Talbert, 
Goldzier, Lisle, Outhwaite, Talbott, Md. 
Goodnight, Li al, Tarsney, 
Gorman, Lockwood, Patterson, Tate, 
Grady, Lynch, Paynter, Taylor, Ind. 
Gresham, Maddox, Pearson, Terry, 
Griffin, M ey Pendleton, Tex. ‘Tracey, 
Haines, Mallory, Pendleton, W. Va. Tucker, 
Hall, Minn. Marshall, Price, Turner, 
Hall, Mo. Martin, Ind. “oe ra Turpin, 
ammond, McCreary, Ky. Reilly, Warner, 
Hare, McCulloch, Richards, Ohio Was 
Hatch, MeDannold, Richardson, Mich. Wells, 
Hayes, McDearmon, Richardson, Tenn Wheeler, Ala. 
Heard, McEttrick, Ritchie, Williams, III. 
Henderson, N. C. McGann, Robbins, Williams, Miss. 
olman, McKaig, Rotertson, La. Wilson, W. Va. 
Hooker, Miss. McLaurin, Russell, Ga. W 
unter, McMillin, Sayers, Wolverton. 
Kilgore, McRae, Shell, 
bs, Meredith, Snodgrass, 
Kyle, Money, Springer, 
NOT VOTING—22, 
Adams, Pa. Dingley, Hudson, Pa: 
Baker, Kans. Dinsmore, Hulick, ; E ps, 
Barnes, Draper, Hutcheson, Pigott, 
Bartlett, Duun, Rusk, 
Beiden, hy. Johnson, N. Dak. Ryan, 
Bell, Colo. Ellis, Ky. Johnson, Ohio Schermerhorn, 
5 elder, Jones, Settle, 
Bowers, Cal, Gardner, Kem, She 
Brattan, Gillet, N. V. Latimer, Sibley, 
Brosius, Gillett, Mass. Lefever, Sickles, 
Bunn, Graham, Loudenslager, Simpson, 
Cadmus, Grosvenor, Magner, Sipe, 
Caminet Harris, McAleer, Somers, 
Cannon, III. Harter, McDowell, Sperry, 
Capehart, Heiner, McKeighan, Strait, 
Clancy, Henderson, Iowa McNagny, Swanson, 
Cockran, Hendrix, Meyer, wney, 
Coffeen, Hines, Milliken, Taylor, Tenn. 
Conn, Hooker, N. Y. Morgan, er, 
Coombs, Hopkins, II. Murray. adsworth, 
Davey, Hopkins, Pa. Mutchier, ock, 
Davis, Houk, Ohio Newlands, Whiting, 
Denson, Bouk, Tenn. Northway, Woodard. 


So the motion to recommit was not agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now recurs upon the adoption 
ous resolutions reported from the Committee on Foreign Af- 
airs, 

Mr. BURROWS. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Ths gentleman vill pate it. r 

Mr. BURROWS. When will it be in order to make a motion 
to lay on the table? 

The SPEAKER. Itis notin order. 

Mr. BURROWS. Will it be in order? 

The SPEAKER. It will not. 

Mr. BURROWS. The rules provide for a motion to lay on 
the ore Does the special order prevent the offering of that 
motion? 

; The SPEAKER. The House has been adverse to it hereto- 
ore. 


ing of that motion? I have not examined the question. 

The SPEAKER. It has been held heretofore by presiding 
officers and affirmed y Sai that it is not in order. 

Mr. BURROWS. Would it be in order under this special or- 
der to move to postpone indefinitely the consideration of this 
matter: 

The SPEAKER. It would not. The question is on agreeing 
to the resolutions. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Pennsylvania. A parliamentary inquiry, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Pennsylvania. Does an affirmative vote 
of this resolution sustain the President's policy or not? [Laugh- 


ter.] 

The SPEAKER, That is not a parliamentary inquiry. Every 
gentleman is supposed to cast his own vote according tohis own 
idea of what is right and proper. 

Mr. REED. Under all the circumstances. 

The question was taken on agreeing to the resolutions; and 
the Speaker announced that the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. HITT and others. Division. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I demand the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 160, nays 2, 
not voting 189;-as follows: 


YEAS—160. 
Abbott, Batley Beltzhoover, Boatner, 
Alderson, Baldwin, Black, Ga. Branch, 
Alexander, Bankhead, Black, III. Brawley, 
Allen, Barwig, Blanchard, Breckinridge, Ark. 
Bland, Breckinridge, Ky. 


Arnold, Bell, Tex. 


Mr. BURROWS. Does the special order prevent the offer- 
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Lisle, ` Brawley, Edmunds, Layton, Price. 
Livingston, Richards, Ohio Bree Enloe, 3 Reilly, 
Lockwood, Mich. | Bretz, Epes, Lisle, Richards, Ohio 
adde FE Berets — — ‘Taam 
addox, roo! vere Wi cha: enn. 
M Robbins, Brown, Fielder, Lynch, Ritchie, 
ry, Robertson, Bryan, Fi addox, Rob 
1 Russell, Ga. Burnes, ay Robertson, La. 
Martin, Sayers, Bynum, Fyan, Mallory, Russell, Ga. 
McCreary, Ky. Shell, Cal $ Marshall, Sayers, 
McCull Snodgrass, Campbell, Goldzier, Martix, Ind. Shell 
McDannol Springer, Cannon, Cal. t. McCreary, Ky. Snod 
McDearmon, Stallings, Caruth, Gorman, McCulloch, Springer, 
McEttrick, Stevens, Catchings, Grady, MeDannold, Stallings, 
McGann, Stockdale, usey, Gresham, Stevens. 
McKaig. Stone, 2 8 Clark, Mo Grimn, McEttrick, Stockdale, 
McLaurin, Talbert, Clarke, Ala. Haines, McGann, Stone, Ky. 
McMillin, Talbott, Md. Cobb, Ala. McKaig, Talbert, S. O. 
Me Nagny, Y: Cobb, Mo. Hall, Mo. McLaurin, Talbott, Md. 
McRae, Tate, krell, McMillin, ey,. 
th, Taylor, Ind. nn. Hare, McNagny, Tate, 
Money. A Cooper, Fla. Hatch, McRae, Taylor. Ind. 
Montgomery, Cooper, Hayes, Meredith, Terry. 
Moses, Tucker, Cooper, Tex. eard, Money, Tracey, 
Neill, Turner, Cornish, Henderson, N.C. Montgomery, Tucker, 
Oa Turpi Covert, Holman, oses. Turner, 
ON Warner, Co Hooker, Miss. Neill, Turpin, 
Paschal, Was Crain, Houk, Ohio gate, Warner, 
Patterson, Wells, i Crawford, Hunter, O'Neil, Washington, 
ter, Wheeler, Ala. Culberson, Kilgore, Outhwaite, Wells, 
Pearson, Williams, M. 8 Kribbs, Paschal, Wheeler, Ala. 
Pendleton, Tex. Wil Miss. De Armo) Kyle, Patterson, Williams, III. 
Pendleton,W.Va Wilson, W. Va De Forest, e, Paynter, Wiliams, Miss. 
ce, Wise, Dockery, Lapham, Pearson, Wolverton. 
X Wolverton. Dunn, Latimer, Pendleton, Tex. 
NAYS—2. Durborow, Lawson, Pendleton, W. Va. 
Sickles, NAYS—&. 

NOT VOTING—159. Ad Ky. Ellis. Meiklejohn, Stone, W. A 
Johnson. Ind. Robinson, Pa. Baker, Kans. Fletcher, Mercer, Strong, 
Johnson, N. Dak, Rusk, Baker, N. H. Grout, Morse, Tawney, 
Johnson, O Bartholdt, Hager, Payne, Thomas, 
Jones, - | Bell, Colo, Hainer, Perkins, Van Voorhis, N.Y. 
Joy, Schermerhorn, B Haugen, Pickler, Van Voorhis, Ohio 
Kem, ton, Blair, Henderson, III. Powers. Wanger, 
Kiefer, Settle, Boen, Hepburn, . Waugh, 
Lacey, Shaw, Boutelle. Hicks, N Wever, 
Latimer, Sherman, Brosius, Hull. Rey burn. Wilson. Wash. 
Lefever, Sibley, Bundy, Kem, Russell, Conn. Wilson. W. Va. 
Linton, Simpson, Burrows, Kiefer, Seranton. Woomer. 
Loud, Sipe, Chickering, Lacey, Sickles, Wright, Mass. 
Loudenslager, Smith, lds, Linton, Simpson, Wright, Pa. 
Lucas, Somers, Cooper, Wis. Lucas, Smith, 

Magner, Sperry. II. Manon. Stephenson. 
oa; 2 Doolittle, Call. Stone. C. W. 
rs ne, 
Marvin, N. Y. Stone, W.A. NOT- VOTING—133. 
cAleer, „ Adams, Pa. Davey. Hopkins, II. Philtt 
Call. Strait. Aitken, Davis, Hopkins, Pa. Biron 
r aeei Minn. Strong, Aldrich, Denson, ouk, Post. 
McDowell, Apsley, Dingley, Hudson, Randall, 
McKeighan, Sweet, Avery, Dinsmore, Hulick, Rayner, 
Meiklejohn, Tawney, Babcock, Doltiver, Hutcheson, Robinson, Pa. 
ercer, Taylor, Tenn. Barn Donovan, akirt, Rusk. 
Meyer, Bartlett, Draper, Johnson, Ind. yan, 
Milliken, ler, Belden, phy, Johnson; N. Dak. Schermerhórn, 
Moon, apres, Beltzhoover, Ellis, Ky. Johnson, O ttle, 
Morgan, Van Voorhis, N. X. rry, nglish, Jones, Shaw, 
Morse, Van Voorhis,Ohio Joy, S 
Murray, adsworth, Bowers, Cal. Funston, „Lefever, Sibley, 
Mu J * Brattan, Gardner, Lond, Stipe, 
Newlands, Wanger, Brec Ky. 4 Loudenslager, Somers, 
Northway, Waugh, Broderick, „ Magner, perry, 
Outh We . Bunn, Gillet, N. Y. Marsh, Storer, 
Page, Wever, Cadmus, Gillett. Mass. Marvin, N. Y, Strait, 
Payne, Wheeler, Caldwell, Graham, McAleer, Swanton. 
Pence, te, Caminetti, Grosvenor, McCleary, Minn. Sweet, 
Per iting, Cannon. Ill. er, Mc Dowell, Taylor, Tenn. 
Phillips, Wilson, Ohio Capehart, Harris, McKeighan, 7 er, 
Pickler, Wilson, Wash. Clancy, arter, Meyer, Updegraft 
tt, Woodai Hartman, Milliken, adsworth, 
Post, Wont Mass. ee Haines, 75 Moan, 5 
enderson, Iowa Morgan, eadoc! 
Ran Wright, Pa. Compton, Hendrix, $ Wheeler, IL 
Ray, Coombs; Mutchler, White, 
Reed, Cousins, Hilborn, Newlands, Whiting. 
Tkirt, Reyburn, Curtis, Kans, * Northway, Wilson, Ohio 
The Clerk announced the following additional pair—Mr. ee Hooker, N. v. . Nn 


GEARY with Mr. STORER. 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. S er, my colleague, Mr. TYLER, is 
detained from the House by illness. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. DoCKERY). Upon this vote 
the yeas are 160, the noes are 2. No quorum has voted. 
eg McCREARY of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of 

e House. 

The question being taken on ordering a call of the House, the 
Speaker pro tempore declared that the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. REED. I ask for a division. 

The House divided; and there were ayes 139, noes 93. 

Mr. REED. I ask for were and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question being taken on 3 call of the House, there 


wWere—yeas 158, nays 65, not voting 128; as follows: 
Barw Bland, 
Abbott, Arnold, B X 
Alderson. Bailey, ell. hex. Boatner, 
r. Baldwin. Black, Ga. Bower, N.C. 
Allen. Bankhead, Black, III. Branch, 


So a call of the House was ordered. The Clerk proceeded to 
call the roll, when the following-named members failed to 


answer: 
Aitk 

Ba 
Barnes, 


Belden, 
Beltzhoover, 


Dingley, 


Gresham, 
Grosvenor, 


1894. 
a Ser ler Tenn. Whitne, 
Settle, Sperry, Wadsworth, Wolverton 
Shaw, Storer, Walker, 
Sherman, 3 Weadock, 
The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. DocKERY). Under the rule 


the doors will now be closed and the Clerk will call the names 
of soutien who failed to respond on the first call. On this 
call excuses may be offered. 

Mr. BOUTELLE/ when the name of Mr. DINGLEY was called). 
Mr. Speaker, my colleague [Mr. DINGLEY] is sick, confined to 
his bed, and I ask that he be excused. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. REED (when the name of Mr. FLETCHER was called), 
Mr. Speaker, I ask that Mr. FLETCHER be excused. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. REED (when the name of Mr. GILLET of New York was 
called h Mr. Speaker, I ask that Mr. GILLET of New York be 
excused, 

Mr. BRETZ. I object unless the gentleman states a reason. 

Mr. REED. Well, one reason would be that we do not want 
him here. 2 

* Mr. BRE ATZ. may be a sufficient reason for the gentle- 
man from Maine, but I object. 3 

Mr. REED. Then I move, Mr. Speaker, that Mr. GILLET of 
New York be excused. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. REED (when the name of Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts 
was called). Mr. Speaker, I ask that Mr. GILLETT of Massa- 
chusetts be excused. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Mr.S er, I will state that the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts is iland necessarily absent. 

TOEA being no objection, Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts was 
excused. 

„Mr. REED (when the name of Mr. GROSVENOR was called). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask that Mr. GROSVENOR be excused. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. REED (when the name of Mr. HARMER was called). Mr. 
Speaker, I ask that Mr. HARMER be excused. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Maine that the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. HARMER] be excused? 

Mr. MCRAE. Mr. Speaker, I move that we excuse all the Re- 
publican members. 

Mr. REED. That is a very sensible proposition. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That motion is not in order. 
Without objection the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. HAR- 
MER] will be excused. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. MCRAE. Mr. Speaker, is not my motion in order? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The C thinks not. 

Mr. MCRAE. Why not? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the practice gentlemen 
= ee in the order in which their names are called by the 

erk. 

Mr. REED. I would suggest to the gentleman from Arkan- 


gas—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. REED (when the name of Mr. HAUGEN was called). Mr. 
Speaker, Lask that the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. HAUGEN] 
be excused. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. REED (when the name of Mr, HERMANN was called). I 
would like to have Mr. HERMANN excused. 

The SPEAKER pro tem His name has been X 

Mr. REED. Oh, no. That name comesafter HAUGEN. Of 
course this is not a race between the Clerk and myself, but the 
Clerk is inadvertently proceeding inahurry, whereas the action 
of this body should be deliberate. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair requests the gentle- 
man from Maine to state his proposition. 

Mr. REED. Idesire to have the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
HERMANN] excused. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. REED (when the name of Mr. HOOKER of New York was 
called). Mr. Speaker, I would like to have Mr. HOOKER of New 
York excused. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. REED (when the name of Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois was 
called). Mr. Speaker, I would like to have Mr. HOPKINS of Illi- 
nois excused also. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. REED when the name of Mr. HOPKINS of Pennsylvania 
was called). Mr. S er, I would like to have the gentleman 
a Pennsylvania [Mr. HOPKINS] excused. I understand he is 
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Mr. REED (when the name of Mr. HOUK of Tennessee was 
called). Mr. Speaker, I ask that the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. HOUK] be excused. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I understand that Mr. HOPKINS 
has not yet been excused. I move that he be excused. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The request as to Mr. HOPKINS 
has just been submitted by the Chair. 

Mr. REED. But I refer to Mr. HOPKINSof Pennsylvania. I 
ask that he be excused. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. REED (when the name of Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana was 
emcee Mr. Speaker, I ask that the gentleman from Indiana be 
excused. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. REED (when the name of Mr. LOUDENSLAGER was called). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask that the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
LOUDENSLAGER] be excused. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. REED (when the name of Mr. MAGNER was called). Mr. 
Speaker, I ask that the gentleman from New York be excused. 

Mr. WELLS. I object. 

Mr. REED. Then, I move that the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. MAGNER] bs excused. 

The question being taken, the Speaker declared that the noes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. WELLS. I withdraw my objection. . 

The SPEAKER. If there be no further objection, the gentle- 
mun from New York [Mr. MAGNER] will be excused. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED (when the name of Mr. MCALEER was called): Lask 
that =i gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. MCALEER] may be 
excused. 

There was no objection; and Mr. MCALEER was excused. 

Mr. REED (when the name of Mr. MCDOWELL was called). I 
ask that Mr. MCDOWELL may be excused. Š 

There being no objection, Mr. MCDOWELL was excused. 

Mr. REED (when the name of Mr. MCNaGny wasealled). Task 
that this gentleman may be excused. 

Mr. BROWN. Irise to a question of order. With all due re- 
spect to the gentleman from e [Mr, REED], I submitthat he 
is out of order in making these uests, for this reason—that 
these gentlemen are absentees and if they do not come here vol - 
untarily and make their own excuses, they are liable to be brought 
here. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the rules excuses for ab- 
sent members may be offered upon this call; and it is in order to 
move that any absentee be excused. 

Mr REED. I supposed that I was in order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Maine 
25 REED] asks that the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Mo- 

AGNY] be excused. 

There was no objection; and Mr. MCNAGNY was excused. 

Mr. REED (when the name of Mr. MILLIKEN was called). I 
ak Eina my colleague [Mr. MILLIKEN] be excused on accountof 

ess. 

There was no objection; and Mr. MILLIKEN was excused. 

Mr. REED (when the name of Mr. MEYER was called). Lask 
that Mr. MEYER may be excused. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I rise to a point of order, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. My point is that a gen- 
tleman asking that another be excused must state some reason 
why the excuse should be granted. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair thinks it is discre- 
tionary with a gentleman moving that another be excused 
whether he states any reason or not. 

Mr. REED. It might be dangerous if we should begin stating 
reasons. [Laughter.] 

Several MEMBERS. Regular order. 

There being no objection, Mr. MEYER was excused. 

Mr. REED (when the name of Mr. MORGAN was called). Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Mor- 
GAN] be excused. 

There being no objection, Mr. MORGAN was excused. 

Mr. REED (when the name of Mr. MURRAY was called). I 
move that Mr. MURRAY be excused, 

There being no objection, Mr. MURRAY was excused. 

Mr. REED. Now, Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a motion, 
which I understand to be in order, that all the rest of these gen- 
tleman who are now absent be excused. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That motion does not seem to 
be in order. 

Mr. REED. I trust that the Chair will hear me a moment, 
A proposition that all the members of one party be excused 
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might not be in cing but a motion thatall the rest of the mem- | rules terminates all proceedings under the call, unless by reso- 


bers on the absentee list be excused must certainly be in order 
unless some one makes objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Certainly it can be done by 
unanimous consent, 

Mr. REED. Certainly; and if there should be objection, a 
motion would be in order, I submit to the Chair. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair thinks not. If the 
gentleman asks unanimous consent that the remainder of the 
absentees be excused the Chair will submit the request. 

Mr. REED. Ido that. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The gentleman from Maine asks 
that the rest of the members who have not responded on the 
first call of this roll be excused. Is there objection? The Chair 

. hears none; and it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I offer the resolution which 
I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That all leaves of absence heretofore granted except such as were 
based upon sickness of the Representative or his family are hereby revoke; 

t-at-Arms is hereby directed to telegraph absent members 


and the 
of this order and request their immediate attendance, in order that the pub- 
lic business may not be delayed or obstructed for the want of a quorum. 


Mr. McOREARY of Kentucky. On that resolution I demand 
the previous question. 

Mr. REED. I rise toa point of order. Has not the presence 
of a quorum been disclosed? . 

The SPEAKER pro tem Two hundred and forty-five gen- 
tlemen have answered to their names. 

Mr. REED. The presence of aquorum having been disclosed, 
I make the point of order that we are operating now under a 
special order of the House, which requires that we shall take a 
vote immediately upon a icular subject without intervening 
motions; and while the House is obliged to stop that proceed- 
ing when the fact of no quorum ser yet the moment a quo- 
rum is shown to be present no further motions connected with 
the previous want of a quorum can bly be in order. 

r. MCCREARY of Kentucky. e have not dispensed with 
proceedings under the call. 

Mr. . I submit that this motion can not by any possi- 
bility be in order under the present circumstances. I submit 
this further suggestion to the Chair—that the House has already 
by its action excused a large number of gentlemen who appear 
on this roll as absentees. ethe House may have the right 
to revoke in the way now proposed, leaves of absence granted 
under former proceedings, yet I submit it can not thus revoke 
the action which it has just taken in excusing these various 
gentlemen—— 

Mr.SPRINGER. How long must we wait? 

Mr. REED. Because that would be reconsideration without a 
motion to reconsider. There is only one way of reversing the 
action of the House insuchacase. We have just excused a very 
large number of members and certainly we can not, almostin the 
next moment, call them in under a proceeding of this kind. 

The SPEAKER protempore. It has been held over and over 

that, notwithstanding the presence of a quorum, it is com- 
petent for the House to send for absentees. ere may be only 
one member absent, yet it is competent for the House under a 
call to send for that absent member. 

Mr. REED. Butnot—I beg the pardon of the Chair. Ido 
not mean to interrupt the Chair while he is making a remark, 
unless by his peuns 

The SPEA R pro tempore. If the House was not operating 
under a call, the point of order submitted by the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. REED] that a vote must be taken immediately would 
be well taken, but the special order can not apply to the pro- 
ceedings of the House under a call. 

Mr. REED. But we are acting under a special order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Undoubtedly; and but for the 
fact that the House is now in a call, the point of order presented 
by the gentleman from Maine would be well taken. The Chair 
thinks the question of order raised by the gentleman from Maine 
is not well taken, and therefore overrules the poins of order. 
[Cries of “ Vote!” Vote!“ on the Democratic side.] 

Mr.REED. Do not be impatient, gentlemen. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the demand 
for the previous question, made by the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. McCREARY]. . 

The affirmative vote was taken. Pending the taking of the 
negative vote 

. REED said: Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. REED. If we should adjourn with this matter pending, 
we should come back to-morrow morning, I suppose, under the 
proceedings under the call of the House? 

The SP ER pro tempore. An adjournment under the 


lution the proceedings in part are continued after adjournment. 

Mr. . Terminates all proceedings! 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. An adjournment terminates all 
proceedings under a call, unless by resolution proceedings as to 
arrest of members, notice to absentees, etc., are continued. The 
question is on ordering the previous question demanded by the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. McCREARY]. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question now is on agreeing 
to the resolution just offered by the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. McCREARY]. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr, McCREARY of Kentucky. I desire to make a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAK tempore. The gentleman will state it. 
Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. If we adjourn now, this mat- 
ter comes up in the morning after the romaine of the Journal. 

Mr. REED. What matter comes up? 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. The resolution in relation to 
Hawaiian affairs. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The present occupant of the 
chair has not given special attention to the terms of the order 
under which the House is acting, but is advised that the pre- 
vious question has been ordered on the passage of the resolution. 
That being the case, under the uniform practice of the House, 
45 woos come up to-morrow morning after the reading of the 

ournal. 
_ Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Then I move that we ad- 
journ. 

Mr. REE D. I want to enter a sufficient protest, so that there 
ae ae an opportunity to argue that matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. All rights under the rules will 
be reserved to the gentleman from Maine. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. PEARSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled the bill 
(S. 758) extending the time allowed the Umatilla Irrigation Com- 
pany for the construction of its ditch across the Umatilla Indian 

5 rvation, in the State of Oregon; when the Speaker signed 
the same. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. MAGUIRE. I desire to ask leave of absence for my col- 
l e (Mr. CAMINETTI], who is sick. 

r. HENDERSON of North Carolina. My colleague [Mr. 
Bunn] is absent on account of sickness in his family. I desire 
to ask leave of absence for him. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. These requests will be granted, 
if there be no objection. 

There was no objection. 

The motion of Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at6 o'clock and 29 minutes p. m.) the House ad- 
journed until to-morrow, Wednesday, February 7, 1894, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS. 


Underclause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

By Mr. LACEY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions: A 
bill (H. R. 1713) granting a pension to Marilla Tenney. (Re- 
port No. 361.) 

By Mr. ELLIS of Oregon, from the Committee on the Public 
Lands: A bill (H. R. 3636) for the relief of Oliver P. Coshow 
and others. Topor No. 365.) 

By Mr. AVERY, from the Committee on War Claims: A bill 
(H. R.2387) for the relief of Thomas Moonlight. (Report No. 
366. 


. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 42) for the relief of Francis L. Abbott, 
administrator of Thomas J. Treadwell, deceased. (Report No. 
367.) 

By Mr. ENLOE, from the same committee: A bill (H. R. m 
for the relief of the trustees of the Presbyterian Church o 
Bethel Springs, Tenn. (Report No. 368.) 


ADVERSE REPORTS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills were adverzely re- 
ported and laid on the table, as follows: 

By Mr. LACEY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, the 
bil! (H. R. 4132) to increase the pension of John A. Johnson. 
(Report No. 362.) 
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Also, the bill (H. R. 3635) to increase the pension of John A. 
Johnson. pe No. 363.) 

By Mr. MEIKLEJOHN, from the same committee, the bill 
a 2636) granting a pension to Isaac D. Gregg. (Report No. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and a resolvtion of the fol- 
lowing titles were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FLYNN: A bill (H. R. 5624) to authorize the Okla- 
homa Central Railway COTE to construct and operate a rail- 
way through the Indian and Oklahoma Territories, and for other 
purposes—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. MCNAGNY: A bill (H. R. 5625) providing for the 
periodical inspection of banks of deposit and publication of the 
results thereof—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. JOY: A bill (H. R. 5526) amending the records of 
the Missouri United Reserve Corps of Infantry—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McDANNOLD; A bill (H. R. 5627) to provide for terms 
of the United States and circuit courts at Quincy, III.—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HEARD (b 5 A bill (H. R. 5628) to amend an 
act entitled ‘‘An act lor the 7 of the Government of the 
District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1878, 
and for other purposes“ —to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. FORMAN: A bill (H. R. 5645) authorizing the con- 
struction of a bridge over the Mississippi River to the city of St. 
Louis, in the State of Missouri, from some suitable point between 
the north line of St. Clair County, III., and the southwest line of 
said county—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 


merce, 

By Mr. SHELL: A resolution to pay William J. Assman the 
difference between laborer and messenger in Hall Library—to 
the Committee on Accounts. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROOKSHIRE: A bill (H. R. 5629) granting a pension 
to Andrew J. McGinnis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BURROWS: A bill (H. R. 5630) for the relief of Horace 
Wilson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYES: A bill (H. R. 5631) for the relief of Thomas 
Walker—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HULL: A bill (H. R.5632) granting a pension to Cla- 
rinda Reeve—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOY: A bill (H. R. 5633) granting a pension to Mrs. 
Charlotte Lieling—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5634) granting a pension to John G. Bru- 
der—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5635) for the relief of Zerelda Cobb—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5636) granting an increase of pension to 
William Wells—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5637) granting an increase of pension to 
Bushrod W. Musselman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5638) for the relief of the heirs of Henry 
Drehman—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5639) for the relief of Anthony Connolly 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GRADY: A bill (H. R. 5610) for the relief of O. H. 
Perry, administrator of the estate of George W. Perry, late of 
the county of Craven, N. C.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. TATE: A bill (H. R. 5641) to increase the pension of 
E. Presley, of Pickens County, Ga.—to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. WANGER: A bill (H. R. 5642) granting a pension to 
Elizabeth Brower, a hospital nurse during the war of the re- 
bellion—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOOMER: A bill (H. R. 5648) for the relief of Jonas 
Miller—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 5644) to increase 
ne pension of James J. Wilson—to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and pa- 
pers were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. AVERY: Petitionof T. E. Glover, C. L. Bailey, L. C. 
Handy and 36 other citizens of Marcelona, Mich., asking for the 


pags of the Manderson-Hainer bill—to the Committee on the 
ost-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of M.S. Walker, L. Van Meter, John Wood and 
200 other citizens, asking for a pera N of the Manderson-Hainer 
bill—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. BAKER of Kansas: Petition of the citizens of Bird 
City, Kans., in the interest of the fraternal society and college 
journals—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, a petition of citizens of Russell, Kans.; also resdlutions 
by Pioneer Lodge, No. 43, A. O. U. W., in the interest of fra- 
ternal society and college journals—to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: Petition of James R. Alford, of 
RallsCounty, Mo., touching rates of postage—to the Committee 
on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of T. M. Winn and others, citizens of Ralls 
County, Mo., touching rates of postage—to the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Pike County, Mo., touch- 
ing rates of postage—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. J 

Also, petition of citizens of Missouri, touching the improve- 
ment of the Missouri River—to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, 

Also, petition of Lemuel Price and other citizens of Missouri, 
touching appropriations for the improvement of the Missouri 
River—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

ed Mr. CRAWFORD: Petition of citizens of Asheville, N. C., 
in the interest of fraternal society and college journals—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr.COVERT: Petition of John S. Foster and others, resi- 
dents and property-owners in Babylon, Long Island, in the State 
of New York, asking an appropriation of $5,000 to dredge and 
deepen the entrance of tide-water stream known as Carolls 
ee, in the town of Babylon—to the Committee on Rivers and 

arbors. 

By Mr. FLYNN: Petition for the passage of House bill 5602— 
to the Committee on the J 1 

Also, petition of Garrison No. 48, Fort Sup 
for an amendment to the present retirement 
‘twenty-five years,” instead of thirty years“ to the 
tee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HARMER: Petition of Charles G. Angeroth, in con- 
nection with House bill 5454 to correct the record of Charles G. 
Angeroth, jr.—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HARTMAN: Petition of W. N. Puckett and 80 others, 
relative to placing certain parties in the Army and Navy on the 
retired list—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: Petition of A. M. Yanells and 18 others, 
citizens of River Falls, Wis., for the passage of House bill 4897 
in relation to postage on newspapers—to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. HILBORN: Petition of Sacramento Printing and 
Pressman’s Union, California, asking for the passage of House 
bill 4737, entitled a bill to create the office of foreman of press- 
men in the Government Printing Office—to the Committee on 
Printing. 

By Mr. HULL: Resolutions from Assembly 2219, Knights of 
Labor, of Des Moines, Iowa, denouncing the present Adminis- 
tration for favoring laws which destroy prosperity; also denounc- 
ing the issue of bonds—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures. 

Also, petition of J. K. Moller and 17 others, citizens of Mitch- 
ellville, lowa, asking that no pension shall be suspended except 
after proof of fraud—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of J. K. Moller and 17 others, citizens of Mitch- 
ellville, Iowa, asking the enactment of a just service-pension 
law— to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KIEFER: Petitions and resolutions of Local Union 
No. 170, Iron Molders’ Union No. 232, Tailors’ Union, Plumb- 
ers’ Union No. 34, Barbers’ Union, Division of Locomotive En- 
gineers, Boilermakers’ Union, Electrical Union No. 25, Brewery 
Workers’ Union No. 97, Hack and Cab Drivers’ Union, Sheet- 
Iron and Cornice Workers’ Union No, 9; Local Assembly No. 
7510, Knights of Labor; Bakers’ Union No. 21, Stone Masons’ 
Union No. 6052, and Blacksmiths’ Union No. 43, of St. Paul, 
Minn., favoring Government telegraph and telephone lines—to 
the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. LYNCH: Petition of C. A. Gardner and 12 others, ask- 
ing for the passage of House bill 1353 to admit to the mails as 
second-class matter certain periodicals of benevolent societies 
ne institutions—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 

oads. : 

Also, petition of Albert Welsch and 143 others, asking for the 
passage of House bill 1353 to admit as second-class matter certain 


ply, Okla., prayin 
aw, making it 
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riodicals published by benevolent societies and institutions— 
fo the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. } 

By Mr. MCCLEARY of Minnesota: Petition of H.C. Ferguson 
and others, citizens of Morgan, Minn., favoring the Manderson- 
peg bill—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
Roads. A 

By Mr. MCRAE: Petition of 425 citizens and business men of 
the State of Arkansas, for the permanent improvement of the 
Ouachita River, in Arkansas and Louisiana—to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr.OUTHWAITE: Petition of citizens of Columbus, Ohio, 
urging the passage of a bill for the establishment of Govern- 
ment telegraph lines—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: Petition of Willimantic (Conn.) Council, 
No. 723, Royal Arcanum, in favor of House bill 4897, to admit to 
the mails as second-class matter publications of the fraternal 
and beneficiary societies—to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. SIMPSON: Petition of A. A. Richards and 36 others, 
in the interest of fraternal societies and college journals—to the 
Committee on the Post-Oflice and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. STEPHENSON: Petition of citizens of Escanaba, 
Mich., in favor of the passage of the Manderson-Hainer bill, to 

admit to the mails as second-class matter all fraternal society 
and college journals—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. 

Ry Mr. STONE of Kentucky: Report to accompany House bill 
553>—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. THOMAS: Petition of G. L. Wheeler, T. E. Griffin, 
James Bradford, J. E. Burt, and 112 others, citizens of St. Joseph, 
Mich., asking for the passage of the Manderson-Hainer bill, to 
admit to the mails certain printed matter of fraternal societies, 
and for other purposes—to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of L. W. Adams, Robert Crawford, Frank Potts, 
Levi Von Gleenburgh, and 30 others, citizens of Decatur, Mich., 
asking for the passage of the Manderson-Hainer bill, to admit 
to the mails certain printed matter of fraternal societies, and for 
other purposes—to Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 


SENATE. 
WEDNESDAY, February 7, 1894. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the enrolled bill (S. 758) extending the time 
allowed the Umatilla Irrigation Company for the construction 
of its ditch across the Umatilla Indian Reservation,in the State 
of Oregon; and it was thereupon signed by the Vice-President. 


TOWN SITES IN OKLAHOMA TERRITORY, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting in response 
to a resolution of the 2d instant a letter from the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office, accompanied by reports of A. P. 
Swineford, a special agent of the Department, relative to the 
reservation of lands for county seats or town sites along the line 
of the Chicago and Rock Island Railroad in the Cherokee Outlet 

revious to the opening of that Outlet to settlement; which, with 

e accompan papers, was referred to the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. FRYE presented a memorial of District Assembly, No. 86, 
Knights of Labor, of Maine, remonstrating against the issuance 
of bonds by the Government of the United States; which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He a pene 5 EA of pan Aen; No. 86, 
Knights o r , remonstratin the e 
of 115 Wilson tariff bill; which was etter eats tie enn 


on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of Pine Tree Temple of Honor, 
No. 24, of e ee Me., praying for the appointment of a com- 
mission of national ing to investigate the alcoholic liquor 
traffic; which was referred to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 


He also presented a petition of the Fourth Reformed Pres- 
rian Church of Philadelphia, Pa., praying for the adop- 
of the joint resolution providing for a us amendment 


to the preamble of the Constitution of the United States; which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CULLOM presented petitions of Boutin Camp, No. 1404. 
Modern Woodmen of America, of Peoria, III., and of sundr 
citizens of Bement, III., in the interest of fraternal college an 
socicty journals, praying for the passage of the Manderson- 
Hainer bill, proposing to amend the postal laws; which were 
referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Green Creek, Ohio, remonstrating against the passage of the 
Wilson tariff bill; which were referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

Mr. ALLEN presented petitions of sundry citizens of Kearney 
and Angus, Nebr., in the interest of fraternal college and so- 
cety journals, praying for the passage of the Manderson-HHuainer 
bill proposing to amend the postal laws; which were referred to 
the Committee on Post-Olfices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the city council of Omaha, 
Nebr., praying for an additional appropriation of $240,000 for the 
work of the Missouri River Commission, to be expended in im- 

roving the channel of the Missouri River between Iowa and 

ebraska, near Omaha and Council Bluffs; which was referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. : 

Mr. QUAY presented petitions of V. M. Cunningham and 47 
other citizens of Indiana County, of the Farmers Institute of 
Huntingdon County; of Benefit Union, No. 678, of Atlantic; of 
Conclave Improved Order of Heptasophs of Indiana County, and 
of T. F. Hoover and 36 other citizens, all in the State of Penn- 
sylvania,in the interest of fraternal college and society journals, 
praying for the passage of the Manderson-Hainer bill proposing 
to amend the postal laws; which were referred to the Committe 
on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. WILSON presented a petition of Camp No. 1837, Modern 
Woodmen of America, of Eddyville, Iowa, praying for the pas- 
sage of the Manderson-Hainer bill proposing toamend the postal 
laws; which was referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and 
Post-Roads. 

Mr. CAMERON presented resolutions of the Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Board of Trade, declaring that the intended radical modi- 
fication of the existing tariff is injudicious and unwise, and must 
be condemned as tending to the destruction of the industrial 
employment of vast bodies of the people, and socausing needless 
distress and hardship; which were referred to the Committee 
on Finance. ; 

He also presented a resolution of the Board of Trade of South 
Pittsburg, Pa., earnestly and prayerfully asking Congress to 
abandon the consideration and passage of the tariff bill, and 
recommending that in the coming Congressional election in 1894 
the question be fought out at the polls; which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented memorials of employés of Hastings & Co., 
of Philadelphia, Pa., and of em aye of the Sayre Metal Com- 
pany, Limited, of Sayre, B ord County, Pa., remonstrating 
against any change in the duty now protecting the industry 
which furnishes them employment, seinen A the manufacture of 
gold, silver, aluminium, and metal leaf; which were referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

He also porne a memorial of the employés of Thomas Pot- 
ter, Sons & Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., remonstrati tthe 
passage of the oil-cloth schedule in the Wilson tariff bill; which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of Pressmen’s Union No. 4, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., remonstrating against the placing of scientific 

ublications, either of individuals or of institutions, on the free 
Fists which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Philadel- 
pee und of é8employésof Pilling & Madeley, of Philadelphia, 

a., remonstrating against the reduction of the duty on knitted 
underwear, both cotton and woolen; which were referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented memorials of workingmen engaged in mak- 
ing green and flint glass bottles, of Everett; of employés of the 
Agnew Company, Limited, of Hulton; of American Flint Glass 
Workers’ Union, No. 113; of employés of the Dyottville Glass 
Works, of Kensington; of employés of Cunningham & Co.’s bot- 
tle works, of Pittsburg; of sundry workmen of Scranton; of em- 

loyés of Bingen & Sons, of Ph ae ; of employés of the 

ero Fruit Jar Company, of Philadelphia, and of sundry work- 
men of Philadelphia, all in the State of Pennsylvania, remon- 
strating against a ređuction of the duty on green and flint glass 
bottles; which were referred to the Committee on Finance, 

He also presented memorials of the Workingmen’s Protective 
Tariff League of Philadelphia, Pa., and of sundry wage-earners 
of Allentown, Pa., and vicinity, remonstrating against the 

of the Wilson tariff bill; which were referred to the some 
ttee on Finance. 
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He also presented a memorial of the Hardware Merchants 
and Manufacturers’ Association of Philadelphia, Pa., remonstrat- 
ing against the parmis of the Wilson tariff bill as legislation 
that will retard our industrial progress, jeopardize invested capi- 
tal, and compel a reduction in the wages of our workingmen; 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented resolutions of the Board of Trade and of the 
Foundrymen's Association of Philadelphia, Pa., and of Reading, 
Pa., favoring moderate and prompt changes in the tariff, or 
that Congress shall abandon further action on the question and 
thus hasten the return of prosperity; which werereferred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of the employés of the Chester 
Dock Mills, of Chester, Pa., remonstrating against any change 
in the present tariff law insofar as it affects the textile manu- 
facturing industries; which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. ? 

He also presented resolutions of the Mechanics’ Social Club, of 
Media, Pa., condemning the Wilson tariff bill as a measure look- 
ing to free trade, and condemning the p d income-tax 
law as one designed to make classes in a free country; which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of Cigar-makers’ Union, No. 126, 
of Ephrata, Pa., remonstrating against any increase in the in- 
ternul-reyenus tax on cigars; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of the Ancient Order of United 
Workmen, tna Lodge, No. 93, of Springboro; of Ingomar 
Council, No. 950, Royal Arcanum of Philadelphia; of Quaker 
City Lodge, No. IId, Ancient Order of United Workmen of 
Philadelphia; of citizens of Mauch Chunk; of Contest Council, 
No. 124, Royal Arcanum of Oil City; of Muncy Council, No. 934, 
Royal Arcanum of Muncy, and of citizens of Oil City, all in the 
State of Pennsylvania, in the interest of fraternal college and 
society journals, and praying for the passage of the Manderson- 
Hainer bill, proposing to amend the laws; which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented petitions of Typographical Union No. 160, 
of McKeesport, Pa., and of Typographical Union No. 2, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., pra for the governmental control of the tele- 

aph service; which were referred to the Committee on Post- 

fices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented petitions of the Farmers’ Association of 
Franklin County, Pa.; of the State Horticultural Association of 
Pennsylvania, and of the Farmers’ Institute of Warrior's Mark, 
Pa., praying for the continuance of the appropriations for agri- 
cultural experiment stations; which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of the Philadelphia Pa.) Board 
of Trade, praying for the early completion of the Nicaragua 
— which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 

8. . 

He also presented a petition of the Philadelphia County Medi- 
cal Society of Philadelphia, Pa., praying for the establishment 
of a bureau of public health within the Treasury Department; 
which was referred to the Committee on Epidemic Diseases. 

He also presented resolutions of the Philadelphia (Pa.) Mari- 
time Exchange, urging the passage of the bill (H. R. 4506) modi- 
fying the penalty for the crime of barratry; which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also-presented the memorial of Lorin Blodget, a citizen of 
Philadelphia, Pa., praying Congress to provide certain deposi- 
tories for all Government publications, fairly distributed through 
the principal cities and States, in which the issue of the Gov- 
ernment in all publications shall be preserved, with proper fa- 
cilities for access and examination; which was referred to the 
Committee on Printing. 

He also presented resolutions of Col. H. I. Zinn, Post No. 915, 
Grand Army of the Republic, of Mechanicsburg. Pa., pledging 
their sympathy with every movement, and their hearty codpera- 
tion with every effort tending to maintain the pension roll as a 
= of honor; which were referred to the Committee on Pen- 

ons. 

He also presented a petition of Typographical Union No. 160, 
of orig? ate Pa., praying that in the construction of a Gov- 

Office 


ernment labor employed thereon and the 
paration of material shall be by day’s work, under the 
al of the Supervising Architect; which was ordered to lie 


on the table. 
He also presented a petition of the Board of Managers of the 
Trades League of Philadelphia, Pa., praying that a direct ap- 
ropriation be made for the ten larger post-offices of the country 
2 recommended by the Postmaster-General; which was referred 
to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 
He also presented petitions of cigar manufacturers of the State 
of 8 praying for the imposition of a uniform rate of 


duty of 35 per cent on unstemmed leaf tobacco, as follows: Six 
from Philadelphia; two each from Lancaster, Scranton, Read- 
ing, and Harrisburg; one each from Middletown, Norristown, 
Erie, Clarion, Reynoldsville, Ashland, Peachville, Bradford, 
MeSherrystown, Meadville, Hanover, Lindsey, Allentown, and 
Wernersville; and one petitionsigned by cigar manufacturers of 
Allentown, Macungie, aus, Dillinger, and Catasauqua. 

The petitions were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr, STOCKBRIDGE presented a petition of sundry citizens 
of Ludington, Mich., in the interest of fraternal society and col- 
lege journals, praying for the passage of the Manderson-Hainer 
bill, proposing to amend the postal laws; which was referred to 
the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. DUBOIS presented 9 petition of sundry wool merchants 
of Utah Territory, praying for the retention of the existing duty 
on wool; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Assembly, No. 791, 
Knights of Labor, of Burke, Idaho, remonstrating against the 
issuance of $50,000,000 interest-bearing bonds by the Secreta: 
of the Treasury; which was referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

He also presented petitions of 70 citizens of Mullan; of Lodge 
No, 22, Ancient Order of United Workmen, of Mullan, and of 
Lafayette Assembly, No. 1543, Knights of Labor, of Mullan, all 
in the State of Idaho, praying for the passage of the Manderson- 
Hainer bill proposing to amend the postal ; which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. HOAR presented a memorial of the operatives of the spin- 
ning and twisting departments of the Orswell Mills, of Fitch- 
burg, Mass., remonstrating against the passage of the Wilson 
tariff bill; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of 37 members of e 
No. 153, Royal Society of Good Fellows of Spencer, Mass., pray- 
ing for the passage of Senate bill No. 1353, providing cheaper post- 
age onthe publications of fraternal societiesand college journals; 
Tuo was referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 

REPORT OF A COMMITTEE. 3 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. I am directed by a majority of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry to submit a report to 
accompany the bill (S. 1545) to provide for the destruction and 
extermination of the noxious plant or weed known as Russian 
thistle or Russian cactus, technically Salsola kali trugus, which 
has been heretofore reported and is on the Calendar. 

Hilo VICE-PRESIDENT. The report will be printed under 

erule, À 

` CONSULAR REGULATIONS. 


Mr. FRYE. I am instructed by the Committee on Foreign 
pans to report an original bill, which I ask to have read at 

ength. 

The bill (S. 1573) making an appropriation for rewriting the 
consular regulations was read the first time by its title, and the 
second time at length, as follows: , 

Be it enacted by the Sonate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the sum of 2, 000 be, and the same is 
hereby, appropriated, to be available immediately, for the purpose of rewrit- 
ing the consular regulations under the supervision of the Secretary of State. 

Mr. FRYE. -This is a bill sent to the committee by the State 
Department. It provides for a new edition of the Consular Regu- 
lations. It has been known for along while that these regula- 
tions are in the utmost confusion and that it is almost impossible 
for a consul to find out what are his duties. The necessity for 
the passage of the bill is imperative; and it ought to be sent to 
the other House at the earliest stage possible, so that the work 
may be done. The Committee on Foreign Relations instructed 
me to ask unanimous consent that the bill be put on its pas- 
sage now. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
Sone O eng cunent for a hike reading, read the third j 
and passed. 

Mr. FRYE. Lask that the letter of the Secretary of State 
in relation to the bill be printed in the RECORD. . 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATS, Washington, February 2, 1894. 

Sm: I have the honor to inform your committee that the edition of the 
Consular Regulations revised and published in the year 1888 under the author- 
ity of an act of Congress approved July 1, 1886, is nearly exhausted. The 
changes that have 3 in the regulations for the consular service 
since the edition of 1888 was printed are so many and important that a re- 
print from the old plates—if they be still in existence—would be unwise; 
and besides the new matter to be incorporated in the book should,in my 
JC. ˙ : 
inal text and plan have been overlaid and d — y the addition or gu 
stitution of new matter having often no with its context, and in 
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some instances conflicting with other parts of the book. Consuls havecom- 
plained that they are compelled to search the book through and construeall 
the having a direct or remote upon a 1 question 
before they can venture to act. This is con and ouraging to new 
consuls and a cause of uncertainty with all. 

What is needed is aclear, orderly, and compendious statement of the rules 
which are to govern consular officers in their official conduct. These rules 
should be sharply distinguished and carefully grouped for ready reference; 
and the volume should be freed from the mass of extraneous ani ted 
matter which now encumbers it. 

I propose to have the book reconstructed on this plan, using the present 
edition and the matter since accumulated merely as materials for a new 
work. I shall need for this 21 sags 2.000. The amount appropriated and 
expended for the revision of 1888 and for that of 1881 was 3,000 each. (24 
Stat., 117; 21 id., 239, and 20 id., 274.) I have assured myself, however, that 
$2,000 will be sufficient for the accomplishment of the work upon the lines 


above indicated. 

nt that this work should be begun at an early date in order 
to prevent, if possible, the exhaustion of the present supply of copies of the 
Consular Regulations before the new editioncomes from the om, I have 
the honor to request that your committee will report a bill, and recommend 
its passage, appropriating #2,000 for this purpose, to be available immedi- 
ately on its approval. A form of such bill is submitted herewith. A special 
bill is deemed preferable to the inclusion of the item in one of the regular 
mica bills which may not be passed till near the end of the ses- 


on. 
Ihave the honor to be, sir, your obedient SED 
. Q GRESHAM. 


Hon. JOHN T. MORGAN, 


Chairman Committee on Fe Relations, 


nited States Senate. 
BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. GIBSON (by request) introduced a bill (S. 1574) providin 
for the reconstruction of the Aqueduct bridge; which was a 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. CAMERON introduced a bill (S. 1575) for the relief of the 
widow of George C. Foulk, deceased; which was read twice by 
its title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 1576) granting a pension to Jona- 
than T. Rorer; which was read twice by its title, and, with the 
1 paper, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mt. TE R introduced a bill (S. 1577) to perfect the title to 
a quarter section of land in the town of Yuma, Colo.; which 
was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH introduced a bill (S. 1578) authorizing 
the Secretary of War to recognize Frank D. Baldwin as lieu- 
tenant-colonel of the Nineteenth Michigan Infantry Volunteers 
from the 15th day of May, 1865; which was read twice by its 
title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 


AMENDMENTS TO BILLS. 


Mr. CAMERON. I submit an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by me tə the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other pu . It pro- 
poses to amend the first section of the bill by striking out the 
word June,“ in line 3, and inserting in lieu thereof the word 
“January;” and by striking out in the fourth and fifth lines the 
words “four, unless otherwise ially provided for in this act,” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the word six,“ and to make the 
remainder of the bill conform to this amendment. The objectof 
the amendment is to postpone the operation of the Wilson bill, 
if it should become a law, until 1896. I hope it will not be enacted 
into law; but such might be the case, and I want its operation 
postponed until January, 1896. I move that the proposed amend- 
ment be referred to the Committee on Finance and be printed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. DUBOIS submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to pro- 
vide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes; which 
was Teteg to the Committee on Finance, and ordered to be 

printed. 

; Mr. COCKRELL (by request) submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed to the bill (S. 1462) to provide additional 
accommodations for the Government Printing Office; which was 
ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 


ISSUE AND SALE OF BONDS. 


Mr. CALL. I submit an amendment which I propose to offer 
to the resolution of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART] 
when it comes up for consideration. [ask that it may be printed 
and laid on the table. 

The proposed amendment was ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed, as follows: 

Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. CALL to the resolution pro- 

by Mr. STEWART: 

Miscellaneous Document No. 60: Strike out all after the word “Resolved,” 
and insert That it is the duty of Co s3 to enact a law by which the sale 
of bonds of the United States made under the present Secretary of the Treas- 

before the 12th day of February, to the extent of $60,000,000, be made law- 
and pinning on the Government ane pores of the United States, and pro- 
hibiting ll o and future issues or sales of bonds without the express au · 


* 


thority of Congress hereafter and repealing all laws and parts of 
e 


BILL RECOMMITTED. 

Mr. GALLINGER. On the 15th day of January I reported 
from the Committee on the District of Columbia the bill 9.12800 
for the 5 of anatomical science, and to prevent the 
desecration of graves in the District of Columbia. At the time 
the bill was reported the committee overlooked the fact that it 
had been referred to the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia for their examination and report. The Commissioners have 
reported upon the bill to-day, recommending certain important 
amendments, which I think the committee ought to have the 
privilege of considering. For that purpose, I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be taken from the Calendar and recom: 
mitted to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from New Hampshire? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


PRINTING OF TARIFF MATTER. 


Mr.DOLPH. Isubmita resolution which Iask may be printed 
and lie on the table for the present. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Whereas it is reported thatan opportunity to parties represen the 
ducing interests and the labor 1 of the country to be h by - 
ate Committee on Finance will be denied: 

Resolved, That all memorials, petitions, and communications to Congress 
88 pro tariff legislation presented to the Senate and referred 
to the Committee on Finance during the present Congress, and all such 
memorials, petitions, and communications presented to the ‘Senate and re- 
ferred to the Finance Committee prior to March 1 next, be printed as a Sen- 
ate document in the order presented to the Senate, with appropriate head- 
ings and index, ommitting the signatures to petitions and communications 
when there are more than one signature. 

Mr. BERRY. Let that go over. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over under 
the rule. 

PERSONNEL OF THE NAVY. 

On motion of Mr. BUTLER, it was 


Ordered, That the statement to accomp: (S. 1564) to reorganize and in- 
crease the efficiency of the personnel of the Navy be printed as a miscella- 
neous document and referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS IN WASHINGTON. 


Mr. SQUIRE submitted the following resolution; which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce: 
Resolved, That the Secretary of War be instructed to transmit to the United 
States Senate all letters and reports relative to the Everett Harbor, includ- 
the mouth of the Snohomish River, also from the mouth of the Snoho- 
h River to Lowell, made since the 7th day of November, 1892, now in the 
office of the Secretary of War. 7 


REPEAL OF ELECTION LAWS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the unfinished business. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2331) to repeal all statutes relating 
to supervisors of elections and special deputy marshals, and for 
other purposes. ‘ 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The pending question is upon the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
CHANDLER], on which the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
HOAR| is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I do not intend to debate this 

uestion at great length. Still less shall I make a summary of 
the facts of our history for the past twenty-five years which have 
led to this legislation and support it. The Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER] has adequately and very thoroughly 
stated the argument in the report of the minority and in the 
observations he has made. That argument and the practical 
confession on the other side of the Chamber are enough to dis- 
pose of this issue. 

Whenever the representative of any Democratic State or the 
representative of the election methods of any Democratic State 
has been hard pressed in this debate, he is either silent or 
changes the subject. He talks about Hawaii when the election 
bill is ups and perhaps will talk about the election bill when 
Hawaii is up; or he talks about the New England Puritans, or 
the Hartford convention, or something or other which happened 
in the history of Massachusetts two or three hundred years ago. 

Mr. President, I am one of five persons in this Chamber who 
voted for the statute of 1871 when it was passed. I have been 
compelled ever since to discuss this question from year to year, 
either as chairman of some investigating committee, or as chair- 
man of the Committee on Privileges and Elections, or for some 
other reason. I have never made a report upon it, or made-a 
speech upon it which was not required by some special duty 
which had been assigned tome by my associates here; and while 
I never said anything which I did not believe, or which I do not 
now believe to be sound and true, I have only said what in my 
judgment was the opinion at the time, and is the opinien now, 
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not only of a large majority of the Republican party, but a large 
majority of the American people. : 

It is a question of the greatest gravity. The passion for po- 
litical power in free States is the one supreme passion of man- 
kind. It surpasses as a temptation the love of money, the love 
of pleasure, the love of ease, the love of kindred, or the love of 
home. All these things are sacrificed when the supreme ambi- 
tion of man for political honor at the hands of his fellow-men or 

. to wield political power over them presents itself to the soul. 
And yet it is gravely urged that against this, the temptation of 
all temptations, the lawmaking power of a free country should 
not and ought not to be invoked. 

Wherever there is a crevice in our protection of the freedom 
of the ballot there you will find the Democratic party trying to 
break through. Wherever we have left open an opportunity to 
get possession of an office contrary to the true and constitu- 
tional will of the majority there you will find that party press- 
ing; there you will find that party exercising an ingenuity before 
which even the great inventive genius of the American people 
exerted in other directions fails and is insignificant in the com- 


n. 
We leave properly and beyond question to the States the power 
of electing their own Legislatures. Each branch of the State 
Legislature determines the title to seats in its body. The act of 
Congress, in order that there may be no failure, provides for an 
election where the two houses do not agree by a joint assembly, 
and yet there have been many instances —there are Senators sit- 
ting on this floor now elected by Legislatures, where, in order to 
get that majority, one Democratic house has proceeded to turn 
out of their seats one after another of lawfully elected members 
so that the great prize of United States Senator might so be ac- 
quired, and they have trusted to the sense of constitutional duty 
of the Republican majority here again and again, and have been 
justified in the trust, to permit that to be accomplished. _ 

In one State, Mississippi, in order to disfranchise Republicans 
who can not read and write and to let Democrats who can not 
read and write vote, there is a constitutional provision by which 
the Democratic election officers determine whether the under- 
standing of the voters who can not read or write isa fit and suffi- 
cient understanding of the constitution: and, although that was 
denounced by able Democrats holding high public positions both 
in Washington and in Mississippi, the proposition finds defend- 
ers on this floor, Senators gravely comparing it to the provi- 
sion of the constitution of Massachusetts. 

In Delaware it is necessary that a tax should be paid a certain 
time beforehand, and, accordingly, unless they are much belied, 
the Democratic tax collector runs away when the Republicans 
come to Re their taxes. 

Mr. GRAY. No, it is the other way; it is the Republican tax- 
collector who ruus away when the Democrats come to pay their 


taxes. 

Mr. HOAR. The great inventive genius of America, which 
in lawful channels has relieved so much of the suffering of man- 
kind and lightened the burdens beneath which humanity is 
bowed and bent, has been devoted with a devilish ingenuity to 
this object. 

Mr. President, what I desire to say in the few minutes for which 
I shall occupy the attention of the Senate is for the purpose of 
pointing out how false an issue has been raised in this discus- 
sion. nator after Senator this winter and heretofore has 

ken of these election laws—the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 

ARRIS] did it yesterday, and the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
PALMER] did it a day or two ago—as sectional, as results of the 
war, as things which grew out of the old controversy when the peo- 
ple of the United States stood in arms for four years. It hadno 
more to do with any sectional difference between the people of 
this country than it has with the polynomial theorem. 

When the statute of 187071 was passed, the provision which 
is chiefly complained of, providing for the appointment of United 
States marshals, the only provision which gave any authority, ex- 
cept the mere authority of making a record of what happened, 
was applied only to cities of upwards of 20,000 inhabitants. At 
that time there were sixty-two cities of that class in this country, 
of which but five were in the South. It applied, in other words, to 
fifty-seven Northern communities and to but five Southern com- 
munities, Of those fifty-seven Northern communities, there were 
eleven in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. More than twice 
the number of communities in Massachusetts came under the 
operation of the law than existed in the whole South. 

But a little more than that. The South at that time was in 
Republican hands. With the exception of Kentucky, Maryland, 
Delaware, and Missouri, every Southern State had an uncon- 
trolled Republican majority and every Southern State voted, 
with the exceptions I have named, for the election law of 1870. 
Tennessee voted for it, South Carolina voted for it, Florida voted 
for it, Virginia voted for it, North Carolina voted for it, and so 


did Louisiana, Texas, and Arkansas. When I called the atten- 
tion of my honorable friend from Tennessee to that fact yester- 
day, he answered me that the bestmen of the South wereat that 
time disfranchised. There was not a man in the South at that 
time deprived of the right to vote. Rebel or Union man, Dem- 
ocrat or Republican, secessionist or constitutionalist, every 
Southern citizen had the right to cast, without constraint and 
without interference, his ballot for the men of his choice; and 
the only difference between then and now is in the fact that that 
state of things does not exist in those States to-day. 

The statute of 1870 is a Southern measure as much asa North- 
ern measure in its origin, in the power which enacted it, and is 
a Southern measure twenty times as much as it isa Northern 
measure in the fact that it was aimed at Northern communities, 
and not at Southern communities. How idle to keep up thisclamor 
that we hear, that this is a sectional question, and not a ques- 
tion of honest elections, as if the brave and gallant men, as brave 
and gallant men as ever marshaled themselves in military ar- 
ray, who represented the cause of the Southern Confederacy, 
fought and bled and died for the privilege of cheating at elec- 
tions! 

It is also equally untrue, unless we are to make some very un- 
comfortable deductions, indeed, that this is a race question, or 
a question between the white man and the black man. In the 
white belts in the South the Republican strength, as the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER] has so well shown in 
the minority report, is a strength constantly gaining. The hill 
country of Tennessee, the hill country of North Carolina, the 
white counties in Maryland out of Baltimore, the counties in 
Virginia where there are few blacks, and East Tennessee, are 
the places of the t and growing white Republican strength; 
and the Democratic strength,as the census returns and the elec- 
tion returns show, is in the tblack belts of the South, where 
the blacks preponderate and where illiteracy is so universal. 

There are exceptions; but, as a general rule, this fact is sus- 
ceptible of easy demonstration. Oneof two things is true, either 
those black votes are Republican and under your practices you 
count them as Democratic, or you suppress them, and therefore 
you can not be trusted honestly to administer the election laws 
of the State, or, if it be not true, the Democratic strength of the 
South is a black strength, and it is a black strength which is 
tnyolg hing against these election laws, and not the white 
strength. 

Mr. President, this is not a question of State rights. The 
Senator from Illinois was arguing this matter with the zeal of a 
new convert, and when I heard his argument I thought of the 
observation of an old deacon in the neighborhood from which I 
came to a young convert at a camp-meeting, who reproached 
the deacon with the wantof zeal, that he had noticed that young 
Christians were a good-deal like young bumblebees—much the 
largest when they were first hatched. Ithink that observation 
is aes Ox Vo gaia to the new converts to Democracy. 

Mr, E ER. Will the Senator allow me to tell him a 
story? 

Mr. HOAR. Does the Senator rise to discuss the bumblebees 
or the bill? 

Mr. PALMER. I wish to tell the Senator another camp-meet- 
Ang ey in that line. 

r. HOAR. The Senator may do so after I get through. I 
do not think I shall yield for a camp-meeting story. 

Mr. President, that Senator was pressed with a good deal of 
vigor by my honorable friend from Maine [Mr. FRYE], and was 
asked what he thought of the admitted, unquestioned fact, proved 
upon the records of the Senate and certified to by a Democratie 
committee, that in the city of New York under Democratic 
management there were 60,000—I think was the number—of 
fraudulent naturalization papers, all purporting to have been 
made in two courts in the space of thres or four days. 

What was the Senator’s answer to that proposition? He was 
asked whether he thought all the State processes had been quite 
sufficient to protect the State and the nation inst that enor- 
mous fraud, by which the great State of New York was carried 
by a minority in 1868. His reply was that the true way was to 
take that out of the hands of the State courts and let nobody 
but the courts of the United States do the naturalization. He 
gave up the whole case. The State courts, under the Constitu- 
tion and the laws, have been permitted to share this function 
with the judiciary of the United States; and if you can trust 
anybody anywhere you can trust the courts of this country 
everywhere, and yet that Senator, put forward as the leading 
champion of the friends of répeal, is obliged to confess that there 
is but one safety in this matter, and that is not to trust the State 
courts with the great function of naturalization. 

If it would be no insult to the State of Illinois or to the State 
of New York to say, as that Senator would say, that the State 
courts are not to be trusted to pass on the judicial question 
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of whether a man has been five years in this country and has 
made his declaration, what sort of an insult is it to 
say that the political workers about the polls are not always to 
be trusted with the great fanction of s e? 

Mr. President, this is not a question of local control, which is 
the other stapleand standard argument thatwe hear. They say 
you must trust the people in the localities. The Democratic 
party does not trust the people in the localities, and in Demo- 
8 State after Democratic State in Virginia, in Maryland, 
in Delaware, in Louisiana, and in other States which I might 
name, within the lgst ten or fifteen years that party when it has 
got control has taken away the power of aa ap ee xT ordering 
elections from the people who gaar about the polls, which is 
the Massachusetts fashion, and has put it into the hands of the 
central power of the State, managed and wielded by the Demo- 
cratic party leaders. 

In Virginia, I think, the Legislature elects the inspectors in 
every county or district or precinct throughout the Common- 
wealth. In Maryland they are appointed by the governor; that 
is, he appoints the county officer, who in his turn appoints all 
the subordinates. I think it is the same way in Delaware. 

Mr. HUNTON. Will the Senator from Massachusetts yield 
to me? 

Mr. HOAR. Certainly. : 

Mr. HUNTON. Will the Senator inform me how the judges 
of election are appointed in Massachusetts? 

Mr. HOAR. The judges of election in Massachusetts are the 
selectmen of the towns. They are appointed by the mayor and 
aldermen in the cities. : 

Mr. HUNTON. The complaint made of Virginia is that the 
Legislature elects a board, and that board appoints. 

Mr. HOAR. I do not make any complaint of Virginia. I 
have not made any complaint of anything. 

Mr. HUNTON. You do not? 

Mr. HOAR. I am making an argument that this is not a 

_ question of local or central control, because I say that the friends 
of this repeal in the Democratic States take the power of selec- 
tion from the locality and put it into the central power in the 
State, a power wielded by Democratic leaders. 

Mr. HUNTON. I ask the Senator from Massachusetts if the 
Legislature does not have to originate this power in all the 
States? 

Mr. HOAR. That isa very different thing. 

Mr. HUNTON. It gives power to all. 

Reh HOAR. The Legislature passes a law, undoubtedly, in 
States. 

Mr. HUNTON. Ofcourse; and that is all they have done in Vir- 
ginia. They have passed a law empowering a certain board to 
appoint the judges, and in Massachusetts they have passed a 
law authorizing the selectmen of the town to do it. 

Mr. HOAR. I understand; but the power whose selection de- 
termines the question as to who shall be a judge in Virginia is 
the Legislature, under the law or the constitution? 

Mr, HUNTON. Very well. 

Mr. HOAR. The power which determines who shall be a 
judge in Massachusetts are the mayor and aldermen of the city. 

Mr. HUNTON. But tho point I make, if the Senator will ex- 


cuse me, is that in Massachusetts, like Virginia, the power to 
appoint judges emanates from the Legislature. In hu- 
setts a certain body is authorized to appoint them, and in Vir- 
ginia a certain other body. 

Mr. HOAR. Sup that be true. What then? 

Mr. HUNTON. say, therefore, that the power in all the 
States to appoint judges must come from the Legislature. 

Mr. HOA Suppose it must. What then? 


Mr. HUNTON. Very well: if the Senator makes nocomplaint 
of the election laws in Virginia, I have nothing further to say. 
Mr. HOAR. Whatthen? Ihave 535 to say; 
and it is this: My proposition is unaffected, unimpugned by the 
honorable Senator from Virginia. I say this is not a question of 
preserving the control of this matter to the people of the pre- 
cinct or the prea i where the particular vote takes place, ba- 
cause your party, Mr. President, the Democratic party in these 
pus States (and I might add half a dozen others than those I 
ve cited) lodges it in a central power and a central political 
power in its law. 

I am not saying that the system is worse in Virginia than in 
Massachusetts; I am not saying that either is bad; I only sty 
that the difference is that while the constitution and laws of 
Massachusetts allow the people at every town or city to choose 
their own election officers, though of course the law comes 
from the central power, in these Democratic States the central 
power under their laws elects them; that is, it appoints the prin- 
Spaa, who, in their turn, appoint the subordinates. So you ad- 

t by your practice and your confession that it is not a good 
plan or a sound method of proceeding to have this thing done 


by the le of a locality; but you say that United States ofi- 
cers should be chosen by State power. 

Mr. HUNTON. I hope the Senator from Massachusetts will 
allow me ae that I make no such admission as he puts inm 
mouth. On the contrary, I believe that the election laws o 
8 are as fair as those of Massachusetts, or any other 

Mr. HOAR. I am not talking about that now. I do not think 
so. But that is not what I rose to say. I have said nothing 
Which indicated an opinion one way or the other on that sub- 
ject. I intended to avoid that field of discussion altogether, and 
think I have done so. : 

Now, Mr. President, the Constitution and laws of the United 
States left to the States in the beginning the determination of 
the manner of elections. It was a matter of convenience, it was a 
matter of saving expense, so long as there were to be elections 
under both authorities, that the United States, reserving to 
itself the right to make or alter existing regulations, left it for 
atime to the States to enact and administer them. But com- 
plaints have arisen. Will anybody.get up and say here that 
there is not in the length and breadth of this country, whether 
rightful or wrongful, a most serious complaint that the States 
do not provide for fair elections; that ee Ge not have them in 
New York City; that they do not have them in Chicago; that 
they 25 not have them throughout almost the whole Southern 
country. 

Mr. President, if I chose to go into that question I should be 
bound to say that taking all the circumstances, taking all the 
light, the records in the archives of this Capitol, make the his- 
tory of the elections in this country since 1885 the blackest and 
worst history of crime since the world was created. We can 
only deal with that subject by silence. When those reportsare 
read, blackening the fair fame of this land, we must walk back- 
wards with averted gaze and hide her shame.” This is not a 
question of States rights, of sectional differences, of race dis- 
tinctions, of local self-government. It is a question of fraud or 
= fraud. There is nothing else to it. 5% is a question whether 
the supreme possession and property, the the gem in the 
crown of American manhood, the most 3 thing an the face 
of the earth, shall, if need be, have the strongest force on the 
face of the earth for its protection and defense. 

Is there anything else which is a national right that the power 
of the United States does notaccompany? You do not leave the 
question whether a coin or agreenback shall be counterfeited to 
the State law. You do not get up and say it is an insult to Vir- 
ginia or Delaware when you provide that if a man in Virginia or 
Delaware or Massachusetts counterfeit a coin or forge a bond or 
a greenback he shall be punished in the courts of the United 
States. The letter to his son at home, which my honorable 
friend from Virginia [Mr. HUNTON] dropped in the poroms 
this morning, has the sanction of the entire powerof the United 
States, judicial, legislative, and, if need be, naval or military, for 
its protection and support. 

Mr. GRAY rose. x 

Mr. HO AR. I will yield in a moment. 

Mr. GRAY. I merely wish to ask the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts a question. : 

Mr. HOA Not now, if you please. 

Mr. GRAY. Before he leaves the point I wish toask him a 
question. 

Mr. HOAR. I have not left it yet. Why is it, if it ba true 
that this right be precious, if it be true that citizenship of the 
United States is an honor and a glory and a pride and a posses- 
sion to the humblest of her citizens, that it is an insult to any- 
body that the sanction and the protection which you throw about 
a 2-cent letter or a greenback worth a dollar shall be thrown 
about that when it is in peril? 

Are these five hundred volumes of investigation reports in the 
archives of this body showing the crime, the menace, and the dan- 
ger which under the best safeguards have attended, by reason of 
the greed and ambition of man, the security of the letter as 
there are when we come to the matter of the right to cast the 
ballot in honor and in safety? Whatis it that makes it an in- 
sult to the whole Democratic party south of Mason and Dixon’s 
line when I wish my vote, upon which the dearest interests of 
the country and of mankind may depend, to have the same se- 
curity that you give to aletter or toa bank bill? Now Iwill hear 
the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. GRAY. I do not want to interrupt the Senator's argu- 
ment; he has rather drifted away from the point he was on. I 
wish to ask him whether he does not think it would be quite safe 
to leave to the police power of the States the punishment of the 
crime of counterfeiting a United States greenback or United 
States coin, just as they punish thecounterleiting of a State bank 
note? Does he not think that power would be as safe in the han 
of those communities asin the larger sphere of the Government 
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Mr, HOAR. I will answer the question by astatement which 
has been attributed, I have no doubt truly, to Andrew Jackson. 
There were some quite extensive districts in this country where 
at that time counterfeit money was the prevailing currency. I 
donot think it would. I do not think that the ourrency of this 
country would be as safe and its great commercial transactions 
as well conducted if you left them to the States first to establish 
Wildcat banks, then to give as much or as little security as they 
chose to the currency of the Government and the of the 
United States. 

Mr. President, this is a question of fraud or no fraud. They tell 
us that there have been some Republican invasions of the elec- 
tive franchise, and it is. quite possible, but where you can find 
one well-authenticated case of a man who has been deprived or 
inconvenienced in the exercise of his franchise by these United 
States marshals or other officers, Iwill pledge myself to find ten 
thousand well established by evidence on record here where 
without those securities Republicans have been deprived of their 
votes by Democratic practices. I incur no danger in making 
that challenge. If you will produce me a citizen of the United 
States, a Democrat, who lost his honest vote in consequence of 
intimidation or impediment, created by these United States mar- 
shals, I will find on record here the proof of ten thousand Re- 
publicans who have lost their votes by Democratic practices. 

But I hope when I do it, when that debate comes on, you will 
not accuse me of waving the bloody shirt, or will not fall toabus- 
age e New England Puritans, which are the two answers. 

President, not my honorable friend from Delaware [Mr. 
Gray], who occasionally, when he gets out of a party question, 
has some wisdom in his head I admit—but the whole of the 
other side of the Chamber, with scarcely an exception, went be- 
yond the Constitution, beyond the Constitution as they them- 
selves interpret it and declare it, to protect the people of the 
United States from the effect on their commerce and industries 
of the greed of speculators in regard to the matter of dealing in 
options and futures. We do not hear much of its being an in- 
sult to a State not to let it regulate, wherever it please, its boards 
of trade, its cotton brokers, and itsspeculators in wheator grain, 
but when it comes to casting votes for Representatives of the 
United States who are to determine my interest as much as 

urs (Delaware or Virginia elects a Representative, but when 

e is chosen he represents Massachusetts as much as he does 
Virginia), it is an insult if I say I think it is worth while that at 
least there should be an officer of the United States present to 
see fair play. 

My friend from Tennessee [Mr. Harris] says, Why these are 
spies. Is it not an insult to Tennessee that when her people are 
voting and her election officers are conducting the elections the 
United States shall select some men to go down there and see 
what they do and put them underthe spies? The Senator from 
Tennessee can not make his will and have it valid unless there 
are two witnesses placed about the transaction by law to see fair 
play. He can not make a deed in many States conveying a 
twenty-five dollar parcel of land without the presence of a jus- 


tice of the peace for its acknowledgment and without witnesses 


to his signature and his seal. Yet the one supreme act of sov- 
ereignty on which not merely he and his family depend for their 
interest as in the will or the deed, but in which the whole coun- 
try has a stake, the Senator thinks it is an insult if there are 
two witnesses present to see fair play when an entire town, or 
city. or ward, or election precinct is performing that act. 

The Constitution is full of prohibitions upon State action in 
regard to the matter of property. When did the Democratic 
party first discover, when did the representative of the State of 
Andrew Jackson, who is to follow me in this discussion, first 
discover that property was of so much value and a vote and 
citi. enship and manhood were of so little? You can not make 
an cr post facto law without having a judge of the United States 
court declare the act void. You can not try a man without due 
process of law; you can not impair the obligation of a petty con- 
tract which has $10 or $5 at stake but the Government of the 
United States comes in to protect you. And how is it that itis 
such an insult to anybody to say by the same authority that you 
shall not deprive a citizen of the United States of his honest and 
law/ul vote for an officer of the United States and a legislator 
of the United States? 

Mr. President, the Senator from Tennessee said the constitu- 
tional provision which gave this constitutional authority that 
James Madison asserted and had so much to do with enacting, 
and which the Supreme Court of the United States has unani- 
mously affirmed, was given to Congress only to be exerted in 
case the State failed to be represented at all. I should like to 
know whether a State does not fail to be represented at all quite 
as much when the seat of its representative is filled Les man 
whom the people of the State did not elect and a man imposed 


upon its majority by crime or violence or fraud as it is when 
the seat is vacant? 

If we should happen to lose the great and valuable public 
services of my honorable friend from Delaware [Mr. GRAY] or 
my honorable friend from Virginia [Mr. DANIEL], who took 
part in this debate yesterday, it would be a calamity, a calamity 
to the State and a calamity to the country, but would it not be 
a calamity fifty-fold if some r from Virginia or Delaware 
whom Virginia or Delaware did not elect were crowded upon 
her people against her will by the election processes of which 
we have heard so much? Suppose it be true, which it is not 
true, that this clause in the Constitution was put in there in 
order to provide against the case of vacancy? This is the 
strongest case of the application of that principle which by 
human ingenuity can be supposed. Usurpers, tyrants, creatures 
2 violence or fraud make seats vacant the more they occupy 

em. 

Mr. President, the necessity for this exertion of the national 

wer can be proved abundantly from Democratic admissions. 
Take your great leading newspapers. Now, I agree with what 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. DANIEL] said yesterday, that it 
is not a discreet or profitable thing to bring in here newspaper 
reports, statements, narratives of fact without responsibility. 
But there are some newspapers Whose editors sustain a relation 
to their party which makes their statements not narratives 
merely, but confessions. Will any Senator on the other side 
say that the Richmond Times, which is the name of the paper 
8 yesterday, that the Charleston Courier, that the Atlanta 

nstitution, that the Louisville Courier-Journal are not Demo- 
cratic ppa of that character, and that when Mr. Watterson, 
or the editors of these other journals make a statement in regard 
to Democratic practices it is not to be taken as true, and itis not 
na taken as a confession? 8 i . 
ese papers are constantly confessing, po out, lament- 
ing the Southern Democraticelection practices. The only thing 
about it is that * always postpone the plan of reform toa re- 
mote future, and whenever there is an election coming on-in a 
short time like Rip Van Winkle when he pro to leave off 
drinking, they say “ this time does not count.” Then they pro- 
ceed to fill up their columns with abuse, objurgation of the men 
who taking facts from them desire to have the . at 
once instead of postponing it until the Democrats get y- 

But, Mr. President, it is said that the people will remedy this 
themselves. If we would only let them alone and keep the matter 
outof political and publicdiscussion the growing 3 and the 
sense of justice of the Democratic party, where it is in power, will 
in the end remedy these evils. I think there is a great deal of 
force in that argument. In spite of all I have said to-day and all 
I have said for the last twenty-five years, I have a great deal of 
hope that that may turn out to be true. I should be sorry to 
have a strict logic apply in forming an estimate of 3 
acter of men of communities from some one thing that they do 
in the heat of political excitement or under the spur of political 
ambition. I know, while I lament that with the single exce 
tion of Reverdy Johnson, there has not been one Democratic 
voice that I ever heard raised in reprobation of these things of 
which the thousand and thousand and thousand instances have 
been proved, yet I know well that the men who are subject to 
that criticism have many traits which are manly and generous 
and noble and brave. 

The future of the country is to depend upon them as it is upon 
their political antagonists. But when the time comes that the 
returning reason and the sober sense and the true interests of 
Democracy in this country lead them to a desire to put an end 
to these practices, they will have to do it by the aid of legal 
methods and legal sanction. They will wish then that the law 
which they are about to repeal had been left upon the statute 
book. I may not live to see it, but my children will live to see 
the time when the Democrats of this eountry will need these 
legal instruments and weapons, if for no other reason at least to 
protect them against each other. 

Mr. President, the nation must protect its own. Every citi- 
zen whose right is imperilled if he be but one, when itis aright 
of national citizenship and a right conferred and enjoyed under 
the Constitution of the United States, has the right to demand 
for its protection the entire force of the United States until the 
Army spent its last man and the Navy has fired its last gun. 
Most of us have nothing else than the right to vote. In the 
wealthiest nation the average man.can have but little wealth, 
We have no titles of nobility, we have no decorations of honor, 
we have no superiorities of rank. We have not the luxuries or 
the glories which belong to foreign nations, of architecture or 
of art, which belong to the whole people. It is a plain, simple, 
arid, desert life but for this one thing which is worth all the 
rest, the dignity, the nobility, the honor of American citizen- 
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ship. The urn in which the American casts his ballot ought to 
be, aye, and it shall be, as sacred as a sacramental vessel. 

You are undertaking to-day to destroy the last safeguard 
which the power of this country places around the dignity and 
glory of its citizenship. You tried some years ago to destroy 
the glory and the sanctity of the flag itself which had no other 
glory and no other sanctity except as it represented this right 
of American citizenship. You failed then and you will fail 
now. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. President, with the permission of the Sena- 
tor from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON], I merely, at this late hour, wish 
to say a few words in reply to what has fallen from the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR]. I had not intended to take 
further part in this debate than I have already taken in a some- 
what desultory way during its progress. 

No one admires more than I do the beautiful peroration with 
which the Senator from Massachusettsclosed hisspeech. Ihave 
heard it before. I admired it then. It was worth repeating. 
But, Mr. President, the Senator from Massachusetts must not 
think that because he is animated, as doubtless he is, by this no- 
bility of thought and aspiration, those who sit on the darkened 
side of this Chamber have not some feeble glimmerings of light 
on their pathway that excites in them sometimes a desire for 
the glory, the honor, the perpetuity and safety of our institu- 
tions. He seems to have missed altogether the gravamen of the 
c e that has been made on this side against the election laws 
which we now pro to 8 
Apart from the constitutional question, it is not that these 
laws were made to preserve the purity of elections that we want 
to destroy them; it is not because we believe the laws protect 
the weak against the strong that we want to wipe them from the 
statute ra It is because we believe from a bitter experience 
that not only are they at war with every tradition of local self- 
government, not only do they degrade the States of which we 
are citizens, but they buttress up the very fraud which you pro- 
fess (and I will not say dishonestly profess) that they were in- 
tended to destroy. They have been eee Sick the inher- 
ent vice of their structure, a mere adjunct and auxiliary to the 
party machine of the party in power in the Federal Government. 

In every city of over 20,000 inhabitants, they have been the 
ready means by which in the last twenty years the Republican 

ty has put its hands into the Treasury of the United States, 
n order todefray the election expenses and campaign charges of 
their own party. There can not be a successful denial of that 
statement; I have seen it, and every man who lives in a town of 
sufficient population to be polluted with the presence of these 
minions of party power, knows it. I have seen it at the polls 
where I deposited my own vote. I have seen an honest man who 
was trying to detect fraud, because he happened to be a Demo- 
erat and trying to detect Republican fraud, hounded and driven 
at the peril of his life from the sacramental urn whose purity 
he was humbly trying on his part, as a partisan I admit, to pro- 
tect and preserve. y 

Why, Mr. President, I am not speaking now in opposition to 
these 2 in a party sense; and I Want to compliment the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts on the tone of his speech to-day. Ido 
not believe that he believed that he was speaking as a partisan, 
nor am I, when I say that I would no sooner attempt to use these 
great powers of the Federal Government for the advancement of 
party caret of the party to which I belong than I would 
make any other assault upon the Constitution and liberty and 
well-being of my country. I do notwantthem when Republican 
marshals appoint Republican deputies, and I do not want them 
when Democratic marshals appoint, as they undoubtedly would, 
‘Democratic deputy marshals. I claim that much of consistency, 
and have demonstrated it. 

Mr. President, it is principally because these laws have in 
every instance aggravated and promoted fraud, and not defeated 
or circumvented it, that I am opposed to their longer continu- 
ance on the statute book. 

Mr. HOAR. What does the Senator say to the statement of 
Mr. Cox and the reportof the Democratic committee of the other 
House in 18 to the operation of the law in New York? 

Mr. GRAY. Ihave the report here before me. 

Mr. HOAR. Well, what does Mr. Cox say? 

Mr. GRAY. I did not want to take any more time from the 
Senator from Iowa; but as the Senator from Massachusetss has 
called my attention to it, and as a great deal has been said 
of that report made in 1877 in regard to the election of 1876, let 
me state what the committee say. There was an honest elecion 
in 1876 in New York; the committee unite in saying that. 

The Senator from Massachusetts and the Senator from New 
Hampshire and other Senators on that side indorse that state- 
ment. And it was brought about by the coöperation of the police 
forces of the city with the marshals who were controlled by Mr. 
Davenport, by a happy and fortunate harmony between the ex- 


coats councils of the Democratic party and the Republican 
party. 

Mr. HOAR. What I call the attention of the Senator tois his 
statement that in every instance this election law had been pro- 
motive of fraud. Now, it is not enough to say what else it has 
been; I ask him how he can say that with that report in his hand 
in which a committee of leading Democrats attribute the result 
to this law and hope its beneficent operations will be extended 
to the rest of the country. 

Mr. GRAY. Now, let me read what the committee say. 

Mr. HOAR. They say that. 

Mr. GRAY. Let me read what they say. 

This happy result— x 

Now, mark you— S 

This ha) result thi f cod) tion bet the of- 
cial 83 of thè city aud United States 8 The 1 
tions, by their regulations and orders, made the city police one in action 
along with the United States marshals. 

While I have this report in my hand—I did not want to refer 
2 eee me read something else it said that has not been alluded 

ye - 

There is a special felicity in the fact that neither party claim t . 
tire credit of this a result, inasmnoh as in New York City the Rel ab 
licans had the Federal control and the Democrats the local control, and in- 
asmuch as the cities were Democratic; while in Jersey City and Brooklyn, 
where the local governments were Republican, the same happy results were 
obtained. It afforded not merely the opportunity but the illustration of an 
election so much needed in a country where there is so much competition 
and collision. It is no part of our purpose to commend the economy of the 
last election as to mere expenditures, or to praise one class of officers be- 
yond their desert or more than another class, but in comparison with the 
shackling and dishonest system of voting prevalent for many years in other 
cities, and ly in Philadelphia, the city of New York is as Hyperion 
to a Satyr. Her example should be an example to the City of Brotherly 
Love, aud should encourage her to be rid of her tortuous, troublesome, and dis- 
honest — Had the system of registration and vigilance and scrutiny 
prevailed in Philadelphia which was exercised in New York, other results 
pertaining to prosperity and contentment would have been the consequence, 

* $ * * * $ * 

The fact of the excessive registration in Philadelphia becomes more ap- 
parent when itis known that over twenty thousand of the names 
Was successfully attacked and the names stricken off or marked with a red 
cross. And itis a matter of no little surprise that over nine-tenths of the 
names thus attacked in court were so attacked by Democratic petitions. 

> * $ 0 $ * o 

Your committee would call particular attention to the fact that the chief 
supervisor of elections for the city of Philadelphia (a Federal officer) failed 
to do his duty in this, that he did not instruct the supervisors under him to 
canvass and purge the registration lists in order to Ing who were bona fide 
citizens and voters, as was done in the cities of New York, Brooklyn, and 
Jersey City. 

The same committee say that—— 

Mr. HOAR. I will not interrupt the Senator further, but I 
should like toask him then if he does not admit that the matter 
could not be left safely to Philadelphia alone? 

Mr. GRAY. Ido not wish to detain the Senator from Iowa 
longer, but this committee go on to point out that in the city of 
Philadelphia, where the Federal election officers were all 
publicans, the city police were all Republican, the county con- 
stables all Republican, the election officers all Republican, a 
gigantic fraud was perpetrated there under the sight and scru- 
tiny and espionage of these Federal officers, and they say it was 
a shame to the whole country. 

Mr. HOAR. Then it can not safely be left to the State of 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. CAMERON. From what is the Senator from Delaware 
TARNE 

Mr. GRAY. I am only reading from a report to which the 
Senator from Massachusetts called my attention. 

Mr. CAMERON. What does it say? 

Mr. GRAY. I read this again for the benefit of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania: 

Th i felicity in the f: th * 
aa area . ere elic ek wt act that neither party can claim the en: 

That is an honest election— 
inasmuch as in New York City the Republicans had the Federal control and 
„ the local control, and inasmuch as the cities were Demo- 
cratic, e 

Then the report goes on with some other irrelevant matter 
with which I will not bother the Senator. 

Mr. CAMERON. I want to hear it all. 

Mr. GRAY. It does not refer to the city of Philadelphia. 
The report says: 

Itis f to dth f the 1 lecti 
T1 
sert or more t another class. 

Mr. CAMERON. What election was that? 

Mr. GRAY. Eighteen hundred and seventy-six. The report 
proceeds: 

But in comparison with the shackling and dishonest system of voting 
prevalent for many years in other cities, and especially in Philadelphia, the 
city of New York is as Hyperion toa satyr. 


This is in the report of the committee to which the Senator 
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from Massachusetts called my attention. I have not been in the 
habit of repeating scandals about other States, but the Senator 
from Massachusetts had already read from this report and called 
my attention to it. 

r. HOAR. I did not read that. 

Mr. GRAY. This very report. 

Mr. HOAR. I did not read that passage. 

Mr. GRAY. No, not that part; but I am reading from the 
part of the report to which the Senator from Massachusetts 
called my attention. 

Mr.CAMERON. Will the Senator from Delaware allow me? 

Mr.GRAY. Certainly. 

Mr. CAMERON. That refers to the election of 1876. Idonot 
pro to take part in this debate; I shall vote against the re- 

of the election laws; but when I hear, as I heard as I came 

to the Chamber, the Senator from Delaware refer to things 

taking place in Pennsylvania, I wish to state that I e to 

have a little knowledge of the election of 1876. I was then Sec- 
retary of War, as the Senator will remember. 

Mr. GRAY. L remember it very well. 

Mr. CAMERON. The elections in Pennsylvania were as hon- 
est elections as anywhere in the world, and always have been 
and always will be in our State, because we are an honest people. 
But there were some elections in that year in some States that 
were not quite so honest: and, as Secretary of War, I had to in- 
terfere, which I did. The result was that Mr. Tilden was not 
declared President of the United States. I do not like this 
sips of reading from reportscf committees that are partisan 

tone. : = 

Mr.GRAY. The Senator willdo me the justice to say that I 
was not the first offender, if offender it be. 

Mr. CAMERON. I do not like tohave such things read. 

Mr. HOAR. TheSenator from Delaware does not quite mean 
tostate what he says. May Task the Senator from Pennsylvania 
to give me his attention? 

r. CAMERON. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. I called attention to a report which said that an 
honest election had been held in New York,and that it was 
largely due to these United States officers. That is all I called 
attention to. I did not say a word about Pennsylvania, or Phil- 
adelphia, or any other State or city. The Senator from Dela- 
ware said that there had not been an instance where these mar- 
shals existed that there had not been a fraudulent election. I 
replied, ‘‘How can you say that with a report in your hand in 
which a Democratic committee said there had been a perfectly 
honest election in New York under such officers? ” and expressed 
the hope that the rest of the country would have the same sys- 
tem extended to it. Then the Senator from Delaware replied 
to me by saying, Well, they had a very dishonest election in 
Philadelphia according to the same report.” I have not said 


an about Philadelphia. 
Mr. GRAY. Now, we have both apologized to the Senator 


from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HOAR. I am not apologizing to anybody. 

Mr. CAMERON. I forgive you both. 

Mr. HOAR. I do notapologize to anybody. 

Mr. CAMERON. I S AE you both. 

Mr. GRAY. That is all right. Iacceptit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WHITE of California in the 
chair). The Senator from Delaware is entitled to the floor and 
will proceed. 

Mr. GRAY. Now, Mr. President, one word more. Desiring, 
as the Senator from Massachusetts undoubtedly does, that the 
elections in this country, all over it, in every State, in every 
county, and in every township, shall be as honest as republican 
institutions can make them, shall approach the ideal and reach 
the ideal wherever it is possible—agreeing with him in that, 
the arraignment I make of these laws is that they run athwart 
that honest purpose; that they defeat and do not promote, as I 
said before, honest elections. All that has come to this country 
in that glorious competition among the States—where one State 
makes an experiment in the pathway of good government with 
all the others, her sisters, looking on while the experiment is 
being tried, stimulated to emulation that is always healthy and 
always wholesome for the body politic—has come from State ac- 


on. ; 

All real reforms in the mode of conducting elections have 
come through State initiation. They come under State laws 
and not under Federal laws. To what do we owe the Australian 
ballot, to what do we owe the safeguards of registration? Not 
to Federal laws, not to any Federal initiation; they have only 
stood by and oftentimes interfered with the administration of 
laws passed with honest purpose. But there has been an ad- 
vance in public morality in election matters all over this coun- 
7 5 in Maine as well as in Texas, in Massachusetts as well as in 
Virginia, and in that advance the States themselves have been 


the leaders, and they have created the conditions which have 
done so much to remove the reproach of fraud in elections all 
over this great country of ours. 

Is there one syllable in these Federal laws that we propose to 
repeal to prevent venality in voting? Is there one Ine or sec- 
tion directed against what is acknowledged to be the monster 
and growing evil that threatens to destroy that sacramental urn, 
to which the Senator from Massachusetts so beautifully alludes; 
and rend it in pieces at the feet of the freemen who protect it? 
Notone. Itis to the States that we look to protect the Ameri- 
can voter from the insidious poison of a corruptelectorate. We 
know that the power of capital, growing in this country in arro- 
gance, growing in desire to control the sources of power, waxing 
fat often on an unlawful use of the great taxing powers of the 
Government for their own benefit at the expense of the many, 
are using the very means that they have taken from the people 
at large to corrupt the people themselves. Do we obtain any 
protection from that great wrong and from that great danger to 
our institutions from Federal election laws? Nota particle. It 
is from the initiation of the people in the separate States that 
have come and must come in the future to the safeguards that 
are to stand around us and to preserve our institutions from this 
greatest danger of all. 

Mr. President, for these reasons mainly, apart from the ques- 
tion of their constitutionality, I am opposed to these election 
laws, and shall vote for their repeal. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, I desire to call attention to 
only one or two points in this debate before the vote is taken by 
way of giving my reasons at least for voting against the pending 


In the first paon I know of no public opinion, certainly none 
where I have been, that demands this sweeping repeal.” I ven- 
tured yesterday to request the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
DANIEL] to read that clause in the Democratic platform which 
demanded the repeal of these laws. I was of the opinion that 
no such resolution was to be found in the platform of 1892. I 
have since examined that platform and find no such resolution. 

Not only that, but we have an Executive who from time to 
time gives us information of the state of the couhtry and recom- 
mends such public measures as are in the public mind. I have 
yet to hear any Senator who favors repeal producing a passage 
or paragraph from the message of the President of the United 
States calling attention to the iniquity of these laws. There is 
no public opinion, so far as I know, demanding their repeal. 
They operate mildly, so far as I have had observation, and have 
so operated for the last twenty years. They are not available 
in any portion of our country except in cities of over 20,000 in- 
habitants. The State in which I live has eight cities which- 
have more than 20,000 inhabitants. I do not call to mind a sin- 
gle instance wherein this law has been invoked in the city in 
which I live. It is possible that in one instance it was invoked, 
but if so, it created no ripple on the surface of affairs. 

If it be true, as was read a moment ago by the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. GRAY], that this law is beneficial and promotive 
of honest and fair elections in the great cities of our coun 
when there is harmony between the local n e 


the Federal administration of these laws, why should wey be - 
ere 


harmful on the statutes? Can it be true that in localities w 
both political organizations and where those who are participat- 
ing in the elections desire an honest election these laws are not 
beneficial? 

But, Mr. President, [ did not rise for the purpose of dealing 
with that branch of the question. I rose chiefly because the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] yesterday and other Sen- 
ators on the other side of the Chamber, and the report of the 
majority have undertaken to state inferentially if not absolutely 
that it is unlawful for the Congressof the United States to make 
or alter the regulations of a State, and they base it upon the 
House report adopted by the Senate committee upon the idea 
that this power should only be exercised where States fail to 

rovide election laws for the election of members of Congress. 

y reading of the pse of this clause in the Constitution dis- 
closes to me that no such purpose was ever declared by those 
who favored the provision. 

It is true that some of the States in their constitutional con- 
ventions of ratification did suggest amendments to the clause, 
as they suggested amendments to other clauses; butit is also 
true that when the framers of our Constitution provided who 
should vote for members of Congress (for that is not a State 
regulation except indirectly), every citizen of the United States 
whohas aright to vote for the member of a Legislature of a State 
is by our Constitution made an elector for the election of mem- 
bers of Congress. 

There was a contest in the Constitutional Convention between 
those who favored the selection of a House of Representatives 
to be elected by the States as well as a Senate, and those who 
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believed that the popular body should be selected by the voters 
of the States; and when those who believed in the idea of a 
House of Representatives elected by the people of the States at 
large prevailed, the clause which is inserted in the fourth sec- 
tion of the first article became an imperative necessity. 

It was adopted by a committee who had charge of that branch 
of the Constitution, and although effort after effort was made to 
modify it or to get it out of the Constitution, that effort was uni- 
versally unsuccessful, because the men who believed in the Gov- 
ernment which they were framing asserted it to be an essential 
power in maintaining that governmentindependent of the States. 

When the Constitution was prepared and submitted to the 
Congress of the Confederation, it was no longer, as the Senator 
from Tenuessee yesterday said, the agency of the thirteen colo- 
nies. It was a government having full power within its sphere 
to exercise every authority that it could exercise, 

Those who will read, as I have read, the debates in the sev- 
eral State conventions, will see that, although in five or six 
States Some of them are quoted in the majority report and others 
are not quoted—it was the. minority, it was those who were op- 

to the Constitution, who insisted upon a modification of 
this section of the first article of the Constitution; it wasnot the 
friends of the General Government as provided for in that Con- 
stitution who. sought such amendment. In the Virginia con- 
vention for weeks that was one of the assaults made upon the 
Constitution and those who favored it. 

Mr. Madison, who favored the ratification of the Constitution 
and others agreed to any amendment which was proposed to be 
offered by those who were o to the Constitution in order 
that it might be ratified without condition. That was true of 
New York. It was the enemies of the Constitution who insisted 
upon those amendments being engrafted upon the Constitution 

terwards, and not its friends, and when the First Congress 
convened after the ratification of the Constitution, Mr. Madison 
himself brought forth certain amendments to the Constitution, 
but he brought forth no amendment looking toa modilication of 
the fourth section of the first article. 

Among all the amendments offered by him and by other mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives no suggestion was made 
for such an alteration. Afterwards, when a committee of one 
from each State were appointed to report amendments, they re- 
ported amendments without any modification of the fourth sec- 
tion. When afterwards that amendment was offered in the open 
House of Representatives it was voted down overwhelmingly. 
So no part of the Constitution is more clearly engrafted in it; 
first, by the vote of the convention; secondly, by the ratification 
of the States, and thirdly vy the First Congress. under it, than 
the fourth section of the first article. Therefore there is no 

wer more clearly established than that the Congress of the 
Tinited States has the authority to alter or make new regulations 
relative to the election of members of Congress than is given in 
the fourth section of the first article. It is a clear power. 

I want to ask Senators why itis, with aclear power thus given, 
that they insist not only upon disposing of the sections of the 
Revised Statutes which provide for the appointment of super- 
visors and the appointment of marshals, but they go beyond those 
sections of the Revised Statutes and insist that other laws, which 
were inserted, as I understand, in the Revised Statutes for the 
purpose of enforcing the fifteenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, and which have no relation either to the appointment of 
supervisors or the selection of deputy marshals, shall be re- 


ed? 
Lask why it is that these sections of the Revised Statutes are 


embodied in this report and in this repeal without an 
debate, so far as I have been able to hear this floor, jus 
fying their repeal or asking for the re of these laws upon 
any ground of their want of faithful execution or interference 
with the rights of the States. ; 


It seems to me, therefore, that when those who favor this re- 
peal put their demand for it upon the ground that these laws 
are unconstitutional, and then, when we ask for specifications, 
only allude to the conduct of supervisorsand marshals, they have 
not yet stated fully the case which they ought to state in order 
to justify the repeal of laws which have stood upon our statute 
books for twenty-three years at least. 

Mr. President, in the absence of reasons, which have not yet 
been given by any Senator upon this floor, aria ie the repeal 
of the remainder of these laws, which are intended to enforce 
the fifteenth amendment and which we certainly have the right 
to enact, until we hear some reason why they should be repealed, 
I for one shall endeavor when the vote is taken, to have a sep- 
aration of the question on the repeal of those statutes in order 
that we may know who on this floor and in this country are in 
favor of repealing laws which were placed on the statute books 
for the reasonable enforcement of the fifteenth amendment to 
the Constitution. 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr.President, to thresh over old straw is not 
my purpose in rising. The general features of the debate have 
been, in my humble judgment, sufficiently manifested to the 
country and to the Senate. On yesterday I made a statement 
from memory and from the information of my colleagues, which 
was challenged by the Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE], who, I 
regret, is not in his seat to-day. In that statement I called at- 
tention to the fact that the gentleman whom he had just so pro- 
fusely eulogized had, as I understood and as I was informed, 
while a public officer of the United States, occupying a quasi- 
judicial pce in the administration of its laws, accepted pri- 
vate funds as contributions, to be used along the line of and to 
the end contemplated by his quasi-judicial office. 

The Senator, as I understood him, denied that fact. I shall 
now introduce a witness, whom I am sure he will not seek to im- 

h. It is the statement, I might say the confession, of the 
hly distinguished character upon whom the Senator from 
Maine showered his encomiums, I will ask at this stage of my 
remarks to insert in the RECORD an extract from the proceed- 
ings before the Senate Committee on Immigration concerning 
naturalization in New York City in October, 1891, which is a 
public document, beginning on page 42, of which, to page 46, in- 
clusive, will be found the testimony to which I advert. Ldo not 
care to take the time of the Senate to read it or to have it read 
in extenso unless some Senator desires it. I simply point out the 

rominent features of that extract in these respects, that Mr. 

avenport on the occasion testified, under interrogations from 
the Senator from New York [Mr. HILL], during the past ten 
years he had received from the Government as chief surper visor 
during five general elections for Congress in the neighborhood 
of $125,000. 

The testimony referred to is as follows: 


Siae 5 How much have you obtained from that office in the past 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I can not tell you. 

Senator HILL. Have you any idea? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. The past ten years would be five general Congressional 
elections; saying nothing as to any special elections I should suppose that 
Thad received from ths Government as chief supervisor for the five general 
PEDS 3 —4 8 of $125,000. 

tor Ta YOURE Tlie AGGIES) AAGO BORE ROSIE Zee 
lating to the discharge of your duties 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I have. 

8 HILL. 2 amount? 

. DAVES PORT. nk there are allowed bills awaiting the of the 
deficiency bill amounting to about $3,300, There is another of probably 
about 31,000, making £4,300, and whilo you are on that matter I would state 
that there are also two suits by me against the Government, amounting to 
about 31,500, and a third will be brought within a few days. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amounts paid you for fees and disbursements were 
caver 5 the last Congress, were they not, and are to be found in the pub- 

Mr. DAVENPORT. They are all inthe publie records from the day I took 
office, and they bear no more relation to the amount which re to me 
for my services than does the money which passes through the hands ofa 
paying teller in a bank bear to his salary. Iam obliged to pay the expenses 
of my office from my receipts, save some printing and telegraph bills. 

Senator HILL. How much of it did you receive personally? 

Mr. Davenport. In the Senate there is a report of a committee in 1880. 

Senator HILL. I did not ask for the report of a committee. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I am stating where it can be found. 

eave HILL. I sre you the 8 

r. DAVENPORT. Icannotsay. My judgment is that since I Was appointed 
to office as chief supervisor I have never been able to retain a dollar for my 
services as such officer which has not been expended in the work I have un- 
dertakea to secure honest elections. 

Senator HILL. What is ths occasion of that? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. The occasion of that is asthe Senate committee reported 
in 1880, that I had expended 835,000 in excess ot every dollar I had up to that 
time received from the Government, which report was in accord with the 


Senator HILL. Have you been paid from any other source? 
Ser Hitt. By any political 
r HILL. 0 ? 
air Davenrows Norak a ene 
Senator HILL. 


Senator Hitt. Can not yon answer the question yes or no? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. You have changed the form of your question from mat- 
ters that you were previously asking about. 

Senstor HILL. I am covering it. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Where there have been matters such as this naturaliza- 
tion matter, and such as the naturalizations of 1868, and matters which have 
arisen at times wherethere were no means of paying the amounts necessary 
to expend, and where I had usted myself tocarry themon I haveraised 
money by subscriptions. 

Senator HILL. From the Republicans? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. From Republicans. 

5 And used it in connection with the discharge of the duties 
of your office? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. They were used with the 

Senator HILL. Answer that question. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I am answering it. 

Senator HILL. I appeal to the chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is a rule of evidence in court to answer a question 
yes or no and to explain afterward. It is the duty of the witness to 
categorically if he can. Mr. Davenport knows the rule. 


i 
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Senator HILL. Now, what do you say to that? Can not you answer the] Mr. DAVENPORT. I presented it, in instances. 


Mr. D. 8 ot the slightest objection; yes. 
AVENPORT. AVEN 0 

Senator HILL. What amount! 

Mr. DAVENPORT, I do not know. 

Senator HILL. Have you any idea? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I have not thought aboutit. 

Senator HILL. How much do you think? 

Mr. DavENPoRT. Do you mean since I have been in once? 

Senator HILL. For the past ten years. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I do not know what has been raised by subscription. 
Possibly &. .o or $8,000. 

Senator HILL. Do you say that it would not exceed that? 

Mri DAVES PORT. I do, and [do not believe it would reach 36,000. 

Senator HILL. Mostly from members of the Union League Ciub? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I rather think so. 

Senator HU. Then when you undertook the investigation ot a fraudulent 
naturalization.case you were entitled by law to certain fees; were you, sir? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. No, sir; not necessarily. 

Senator HILL. If you followed it up by complaint.or arrest, were you not? 

Mr. DAVENPORT., If I followed it by complant or arrest I would get a fee. 

Senator HILL. Can you not answer the question by yes or no? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. It I „ it by compliant or arrest I would get a fee, 
but not as chiefsupervisor. 

Senator HILL. In what capacity did did Fon. ac . then? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. As 

Senator HILL. As chiet St supervisor would yo you — anything? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. No, 

Senator HILL. Was ey a part of your 58 

Mr. DAVENPORT. It was as commission: 

Senator HILL. Was it as chief — 


Mr. DAVENPORT. At elections at which the papers were used, at 
Congressional elections where the papers were used, it w. bea part 
of my duty as chief supervisor to prevent the use of fraudulent certificates 
of naturalization, 


Senator HILL. Whether before or after election? 
Mr. oni ee eee < 


Mr. 8 au papers had been used. 
Senator HILD. uld it make any difference whether they had been used 
or not? 


Mr. DAVENPORT. It is my duty as commissioner 


3 HILL. In what ca C this ap- 
ation 
Lat DAVENPORT. In it to Senator Hiscock I acted as a private 
citizen at the request of the memorialists; in investigating the matter I 
have acted as circuit court commissioner. 

Senator HILL. wie eee ign oe Sona rae ae 

Mr. DAVENPORT. No, 
w HILL, And ä the employ of any Republican or- 
ganization? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. No, sir; I never have been in the employ of any Repub- 
lean organization. 

Senator HILL. Do you mean to say that you accepted the money raised by 
subscription and yet were not in the employ of the subscribers 

Mr. DAVENPORT, I do. N investigate what 1 
believe to be a great fraud committed, I have no hesitation if I have not the 


means 

Senator HILL. Itis not a question whether you have any hesitation: 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I have a yore right to solicit money for that purpose. 

Senator HILL. We will not argue that. Isubmit, Mr.Chairman, that it is 
not a question whether he thinks he has a right or not. I want the facts. 

The CHAIRMAN. I think the witness should give you the facts to begin 
with, and then make his 9 

Senator HILL. I submit that he has not a t to discuss the question 
whether he has a right or not. That is a question of law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The way in which we proceed in these investigations is to 
gre large latitude ton witness to $ anyi that bears on the ques- 

ion, but I think that he should answer your question first. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Read the question. 

The questi.n was read, as follows: 

Do you mean to say that you 5 their money raised by subscription, 
and yet were not in their employ? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I do. 

Senator HILL, In whose employ were you? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I was an officer of the United States. 

Senator HILL. Did you render an account to these people as to the money 
raised by subscription? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. The money raised by subscription will be satisfactorily 


apnea —.— 
When y. ted, the day before — a men who had 
registered Ta falsely, in what on ty did you arrest them? 
DAVENPORT. As co sioner if I arrested anyone at that time. 

Senator HILL. Did the fact that you had received any moneys from Re- 
publican organizations influence you at all? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. It would not in the slightest degree. 

Senator HILL. You thought it was perfectly proper, did you, to receive 
money from a Republican organization rel: to such matters. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. From anyone who would give it to me to aid in the pre- 
ae of frauds where no money was to be save from individuals or 
that raised by individuals. 

Senator HILL. Were these people to be reimbursed? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. No, sir. 

Senator HILI. That was not expected! 

Mr. DAVENPORT. No, sir. 

Senator HILL. You said when the money was not available elsewhere? 

Mr, DAVENPORT. I did, 

Senator HILL. Were not moneys available sometimes and also money 
raised by the Republicans? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Not that I know of. 

tor HILL. You state that is not the fact? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. [never knew that any money was available when any 
subscriptions were taken. 

Senator HILL. Did you suggest these subscriptions? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I donot know that I suggested the subscriptions. The 
matter was discussed, and I stated that unless I could obtain money in that 
way I knew of no means by which the matter could be investigated. 

ag aed Did you circulate the subscription paper—or with whom 
was 

Mr. DAVENPORT. How many questions am I to answer at once 

The CHAIRMAN. Let him answer one 8 before he 18 — another. 

Senator HILL. I think he isevading the question. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. 1am not evading thos question. 

Senator HCL. Lou are. Iwill ask you whether you circulated the sub- 


scription paper? 


HILL. But you would not want to go so far as to answer the ques- 

as yes, as to whether you circulated it? 

Ser to Lie, De SOUT Gala Aaro per the 
nator HIL 

circulation of it? y = 


Mr. DAVENPORT. In one sense, but not a circulation in the general accept- 
ange ot the word. 

Senator HILL. Did you circulate the subscription pa; 2 

Mr. DAVENPORT. In no other sense than that which I have stated. 

Senator HILL. I submis, Mr. he is evading the question. 

Tue CHAIRMAN. These proceedings come to an end whenever Senator HILL 
and I disagree. We wil] see what that question was. and sea whether Mr. 
Davenport ought to have answered it as he was answering it, or whether he 
ought to have answered it differently. The stenographer will please read 
the question. 

The question was read. as follows: 

a Did. you circulate the subscription paper?“ 

The CHAIRMAN. I think, Senator aioe. that is a fair way to answer that 
question. Did yon circulate the snbscription paper? Then the answer— , 
“in no other sense than so au so. I think that would be a fair auswer in 
court. If you deem it necessary we will leave it open to be decided by the 
full committee, but it seems to me It is not of sufficient importance. Mr. 
Davenport, you will endeavor to answer questions categoricaliy if you can, 
and make explanations afterward. You know very well how questions 
should be answered. You are a lawyer, althougb I have noticed in my prac- 
tice that lawyers do not make good witnesses as a general rule. 

Senator HILL. Iconcur. Have any moneys been raised for the purpose of 
aiding these proceedings 0 by the Republicans? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Yes, sir. 

Senator HILE. What amount? 

Mr. DAVESPORT. About $5,009. 

Senator HILL. When? 

Ar. DAVENPORT. Beginning in November, or about that time. I do not 
remember exactly. 

Senator HILL. Have you the subscription list with you? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I have not. 

Senator Hit. Whowere thesubscribers? 

Tho CHAIRMAN. You need not state that uniess you prefer to. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I was g to object to stat it. 

TheC4aAtRMAN, I take the S Hay of saying that the details of that sub- 
scription need not be given. 

Senator HILE. Then Iwill appeal to the full committee and we might as 
well stop right here on that branch of the case. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 


Mr. DANIEL. The lucrative offices which Mr. Davenport 
held, and the thrift which he manifested in their administra- 
tion, will, Ithink, sufficiently explain his modesty and retiracy 
in declining another office when tendered him, as referred to 


yesterday by the Senator from Maine. This, however, is not 
the principal fact in this testimony. He was asked by Senator 
Hitt if he had been paid moneys from any other source. He 
replied: 

I have not. 


Senator HILL. Ae any ay pia organization? 
Mr. DAVENPORT. N 

Senator HILL. ee any. moneys from the Union League Club? 
Mr. DAVENPORT. No. sir. 

Senator HILL. From any political organization whatever? 
Mr. DAVENPORT. No, sir. 


Undoubtedly from these repeated negatives the Senator from 
Maine must have collected the negative with which he responded 
to my allegation on yesterday. But, although this witness was 
a very reluctant one, poir y there began to ooze out symp- 
toms and signs that he was not at least on that occasion at- 
tempting to tell all he knew. 

Have you received— 

Said Senator HIL. 


any moneys for the 
Mr DAVENPORT. 
official work. 


What a keen critic in linguistic phrases is this gentleman! 


Senator HILL. Can not you answer the tion yes or no? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. You have changed the form of your question from mat- 
ters that you were previously asking about. 

Senator HILE. Iam covering it. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Where thers have been matters such as this naturaliza- 
tien matter, and such as the naturalizations of 1868, and matters which have 
arisen at times where there were no Means of paying the amounts necessary 
to ex „ and where 1 had e , to carry them on I have 
Tai money by subscriptions. 

Senator HILL. From tae Republicans? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. From Republicans. 

Senator HILL. And used it in connection with the discharge of the duties 
ofyour office? 

Mr. DAvenPort. They were used with the—— 

Senator HILL. Answer that question. 

Mr. DAVENPORT, Iam arswering it. 

Senator Hua. Lappeal to the chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, It is a rule of evidence in court to answer a question by 
yes or no 575 to explain after ward. it is the duty of the witness to answer 


the prosecution of election cases? 
ved any money from anyone for doing 


of 


have not rece 


categorically it he can. Mr. Davenport knows the rule. 
Senaator L. Now, what do you say to that? Can not you answer the 
question yes or no? 


Mr. DAVENPORT. I have not the slightest objection; yes. 

Senator HILL. What amount? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I do not know. 

Senator HILL. Have you any idea? 

Mr, DAVENPORT. I have not thought about it. 

Senator Hint. How much do you think? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Do you mean since I have been in office? 

Senator HILL. For the past ten years. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I do not know what has been raised by subseription. 
Possibly $7,000 or $8,000. 

Senator HILL. Do you say that it would not exceed tha 
n Ido and I do not believe it would ne 


000. 
HILL. Mostly from members of the Union League t 
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Mr. DAVENPORT. I rather think so. 
Senator HILL. Then, when you undertook the investigation of a fraudu- 
— 5 naturalization case you were entitled by law to certain fees: were you, 


Mr. DAVENPORT. No, sir; not necessarily. 

sr weg HILL. If you followed it up by complaint and arrest, were you 
a. DAVENPORT. If I followed it by complaint and arrest I would get a 

“Benator HILL. Can you not answer the question by yes or no? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. If I followed it by complaint or arrest I would get a fee, 
but not as chief supervisor. 

Senator HILL, In what ca ty did you act then? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. As circuit court commissioner, 

Proving one portion of the allegation of yesterday, that these 
subscriptions or contributions received, if used by him, were 
used along the line of his duties as circuit court commissioner, 
a judicial or quasi-judicial office as I have described it to be. 

Then, a little later in this interrogation, which slowly and 
with difficulty brought the facts to light, this occurred: 

Senator HILL. Do you mean to say that 277 accepted the money raised 
by subscription and yet were not in the employ of the subscribers? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Ido. 

0 0 2 * 0 $ a 

Senator HILL. In whose employ were you? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I wasan officer of the United States. 

So, by his own emphatic declaration, it was as an officer of the 
United States that he took contributions and subscriptions 
wherewithal to carry out the political purposes in which he was 
associated with the contributors. : 

Mr. President, we now goa little further. The impropriety 
upon the part of this officer did not begin nor end in the accept- 
ance of subscriptions. He was himself their solicitor. 

Did you suggest these subscriptions. 


Said Senator HILL on page 45. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I do not know that Is. sted the subscriptions. The 
matter was discussed, and I stated that ess I could ob money in 
that way, I knew of no means by which the matter could be investigated. 

It turns out then that those things which have been regarded 
and treated as public taroan by an officer of the law, 
clothed with the oath of his office and with the dignity and re- 
sponsibility thereof, and with the incumbent duty on his part to 
hold the scalesof justice in an impartial hand, were really under 
cover of his official character the investigations of private parti- 
sans, in which the dollar dropped into the contribution box was 
the inspiring motive; and Senators who defend the corruption 
of elections f the great State of New York,and whostand here 
to crown with flowers those who are the heroes in such trans- 
actions, seem to be totally unconscious of the comedy they are 
enacting when they attempt to pose at the same moment as great 
reformers, and as indignant and unhappy about frauds in elec- 
tions. 

Mr. President, I heard the remarks of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. HOAR] this morning with nota little pleasure 
as tosome of them. When that Senator surrenders to his dis- 

ition and temperament to be a philosopher and a statesman, 

e is eminently successful, and there occurred to me while he 
was speaking a well remembered passage in one of eee i 
essays, which has often impressed my mind as imbued with the 
very essence of wisdom in philosophical thought. He says in 
that essay on History, that— 

In every human character and transaction there is a mixture of good and 
evil, a little exaggeration, a little suppression, a judicious use of epithets, 
a watchful and searching skepticism with respect to the evidence on the one 
side, a convenient credulity with respect to every report or transaction on 
the other may easily make a saint of Laud, or a tyrant of Henry IV. 

Indeed they may, and a little lapse of memory about an of- 
ficial report in which the confession of the chief performer in 
these operations is made a matter of perpetual record, a slight 
slip of memory as to the chief occupation in which he has been 
engaged in the city of New York forlo! these many years, will 
make a saint of Davenport, and, at least in the estimation of the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER], entitle his 
statue, when, alas, he is no more, to adorn the corridors of the 
Capitol and his name to be handed down to future generations 
as that of one of the great and Ser men of this country who re- 
formed elections in true, godly, Christian, civilized style by 
carrying the contribution box through the city of New York and 
accepting funds, which up to date he has not accounted for, un- 
der the cover of office to pursue private investigations, and then 
parade them before the country as high judicial utterances of 
this magnate and light of the truly gon and great! 

Mr. President, the fault which Macaulay has pointed out in 
his essay is the fault which I have to find with my friends in the 
opposition. They seem to think that it is the great mission of 
an American statesman in this place to go around and find out 
the foibles and the faults of his neighbors, to advertise them, to 
magnify them, to hold them up to scorn and reprobation, and to 
say to the world, Look at me, and look at my brother. How 


po and lovely am I, and whata horrid kind of a creature is ` 
e. 


Indeed, even from so fair-minded a person as the Senator 
from Massachusetts—who is fair-minded, unless you touch him 
where the Republican party comes in—we have heard no invec- 
tives against those who indulge in naturalization frauds in the 
SE ston right where he could see and hear them. 

We have none of the records of the Boston courts brought 
here, although the archives of the Senate are very handy, and 
I could bring them here. Indeed, at one time in a previous de- 
bate I caused extracts to be made from them that I might bring 
them here; but I do not care to be raking over the ashes in 
Massachusetts to see if I can pick out something of irregularity, 
which may mortify its peapa: I have enough to do here, and 
more than I can accomplish, to attend to my own business; and 
while I know that the Senator is not going to be over cruel and 
harsh to the figures who have appeared in those transactions, I 
am perfectly willing to leave them to him and to his constitu- 
ents and to his laws and let those deal with them who are near 
to them and interested in them. 

Mr. President, we must judge men, we must judge communi- 
ties, and we must judge States by com n. 
who ever lived since Adam, if his faults were put together 
after the manner in which faults are put together here, might 
be made to appear any kind of a reprobate; and the worst man 
who ever lived, if all of his virtues and kind sayings and doings 
were collected, and nothing else, migas 1 e to be almost as 
good aseven John I. Davenport himself. ughter.] But when 
segregated facts, out of their proper association and connection, 
without reference to surroundings, are brought here, lo! the 
Senator from Massachusetts can make a mountain out of a mole 
hill if Democracy is concerned, and the Senator from Maine can 
take a firefly and see in ita star of the first magnitude if Re- 
publicanism is concerned. 

If any of those Senators are discontented with affairs in Vir- 
ginia, if they want to reach an honorable, fair-minded, and cor- 
rect conclusion, I invite them to do this: To take the political 
records of Virginia when the Republican party was in power 
and compare them as they appear in contested-election cases 
here and in those permanent memorials which do not fade away. 
There is not one of them who, five minutes after he has made 
his red-hot speech opon this floor, holding those records in con- 
trast with the records of the Democracy since it has come into 

wer, to whom I would not be willing to submit the case as an 

onorable gentleman with the utmost confidence and with the 
assurance, with the certainty indeed, as far as conjecture can 
make any man certain, that the ready verdict would be that the 
Democratic government in that State has been a thousandfold 
superior inall the elements of wisdom and of purity. 
am not, Mr. President, in this forum expected to go, nor shall 
I go into the records of the Republican party in my State. 
While I may differ with them, being a Democrat and tay Re- 
publicans, I recognize their right to differ with me. If wrong 
should be committed, if frauds should creep into their practices, 
it is a matter to which the pansy to which I belong, settle then 
and there in their own State. So far from disapproving, I com- 
mend the t jealousy of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Sanne who, when the beloved city of his own great State was 
mentioned, could notsiteasy andallow the good name of his peo- 
ple to be challenged without at least putting in an appearance. 

The Senator was right, and there is not a Senator upon that 
side of the Chamber, whether it be the Senator from Massachu- 
setts or the Senator from New Hampshire, if the Democracy on 
this side of the floor condescended to go into petty polities, with 
which Senators on that side are so familiar, who would not haye 
all his time occupied in defending practices which they can not 
say at heart were just. I do not intend by any means in what I 
say to criticise my friend from Delaware [Mr. GRAY], who read 
the report in which the name of Philadelphia was mentioned. 
He did. it in defense, and he had a right to do it, and it is a mat- 
ter of public record, with which we refute and show the injus- 
tice and the littleness of those who are forever parading the foi- 
bles of their brethren to public view. 

Just one word, Mr. President, about the Democratic platform, 
and I am done. I did not sa . in so many words that 
the Democratic platform called for the repeal of the election 
laws, but I will acknowledge that it was my impression that it 
did and that my intimation was such that the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. ALLISON] might well have inferred that such was the im- 
pression I desired to make upon the audience. It is true that 
the Democratic platform did not eo nomine declare for the repeal 
of these laws, and in so far as I was under that impression I was 
mistaken. My mistake was a very slight one and rather one in 
form of statement than of substantial fact. I shall simply read 
a sentence from it, in which it can be readily collected that the 
Democratic party had set its face sternly and firmly toward the 
restoration of home rule in the United States and the preserva- 
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tion of that fabric of liberty which we received from our fathers. 
They said: 

We warn the people of our common country, jealous for the preservation 
of their free institutions, that the policy of Federal control of elections, to 
which the Republican party has committed itself, is fraught with the gravest 
dangers, scarcely less momentous than would result from a revolution prac- 
tically esta Hshing a monarchy on the ruins of the Republic. 

There is the spirit of its utterance. To wipe out that legisla- 
tion which seemed to some necessary in the aftermath of a civil 
war, but which proved itself destructive, an irritant, and a fo- 
menter of strife, was one of the great missions with which the 
Democracy came into power, and I shall rejoice when this law 
is repealed, that at least one of its missions has been performed. 
Nor do I conceive that our friends of the North or West are less 
interested in it than we. Sooner or later, if that system is 
maintained, it will carry home to them the curses which it has 
brought to us, and they in time, when, indeed, it might be too 
late, would rise up against the results of such invasion of our 
constitutional system and of our bedrock doctrine of home rule. 

Mr. BATE obtained the floor. . 

Mr. CHANDLER. I ask the Senatorfrom Tennessee to yield 
to me five minutes. One purpose I have is to ask, as I now do, that 
the time for voting may be extended until the Senator from 
Tennessee finishes his s h. ; 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from New Hampshire? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BATE. I understand the Senator desires five minutes, 
and I yield to him for that time. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I wish to make a statement concernin; 
what has been said by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. DANIEL]. 

When the 5 d took place between him and the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. FRYE] yesterday, [ was aware that the Senator 
from Maine did not know of certain testimony which had been 
given by Mr. Davenport, from which the Senator from Virginia 
has read. The same testimony is contained, in addition to its 
embodiment in the pamphlet from which the Senator read, in 
Senate Report from the Committee on Immigration No. 1333, 
Fifty-second Congress, second session, beginning on page 205. 
As soon as the colloquy took place, I took the volume to the Sen- 
ator from Maine and called it to his attention. 

I desire to repeat that I had reason to know that the Senator 
from Maine was not aware of this testimony of Mr. Davenport. 
The Senator from Virginia has incorporated in his remarks some 
extracts from that testimony. I ask leave to insert other por- 
tions in the remarks which T am now making. 

Mr. DANIEL. I will say, if the Senator will permit me, that 
Thad no idea that the Senator from Maine was making any dis- 
ingenuous statement, and I did not mean to intimate that he 


was. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I did not so understand the Senator; in- 
deed the Senator himself said that the Senator from Maine 
either did not know or had forgotten about this report. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. What is the request of the Senator 
from New Hampshire? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Imakethe request for leave to incorporate 
in my remarks the extracts to which I have referred. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from New Hampshire? The Chair hears none. 

The extracts are as follows: 


EXAMINATION OF JOHN I. DAVENPORT, JUNE 9, 1%, BEFORE SENATE COM 
MITTEE ON IMMIGRATION. 


Present; Senator CHANDLER, chairman, and Senator HILL, as a subcom- 
— Fifty-second Congress, second session, Senate report No. 1333, page 


‘ 1 How much have you obtained from that office in the past 
en years 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I can not tell you. 

Senator HILL. Have you any idea? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. The past ten years would be five ral Congressional 
elections; saying nothing as to any special elections, I should suppose that 
I had received from the Government as chief supervisor for the five general 
elections in the neighborhood of $125,000. 

Senator Hint. Have you any bills sar cans the Government now unpaid re- 
lating to the discharge of your duties 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I have. 

Senator HILL. What amount? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I think there are allowed bills awaiting the of 
the deficiency bill amounting to about 83.300. There is another of prob- 
ably about $1,000, making 81. 300; and while you are on that matter I would 
state that there are also two suits by me against the Government, amount- 
* about 81,500, and a third will be brought within a few days. 

e CHAIRMAN. The amounts paid you for fees and disbursements were 
a —— sa the last Congress, were they not, and are to be found in the pub- 
ic recor 

Mr. DAVENPORT. They are all in the public records from the day I took 
office, and they bear no more relation to the amount which remained to me 
for my services than does the money which passes through the hands of a 
paying teller in a bank bear to his salary. Iam obliged to pay the expenses 
of my office from my iy, pt save some printing and telegraph bills. 

Senator HILL. How much of it did you receive personally? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. In the Senate there is a ropan of a committee in 1880. 

Senator HILL. I did not ask for the report of a committee. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I am stating where it can be found. 

Senator HILL. I ask you the question? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Icannotsay. My judgment is that since I was appointed 
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to office as chief su r I have never been able to retain a dollar for my 
services as such officer which has not been expended in the work I have un- 
dertaken to secure honest elections. 

Senator HILL. What is the occasion of that? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. The occasion of that is, as the Senate committee re- 
ported in 1830, that I had expended $35,000 in excess of every dollar I had u 
to that time received from the Government, which report was in accor: 
with the facts. 

Senator HILL. Have you been paid from any other source? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I have not. 

Senator HILL. By any 3 organization? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. No, sir. 

Senator HILL. Be any moneys from the Union League Club? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. No, sir. 

Senator HILL. From any political organization whatever? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. No, sir. 

Senator HILL. Have you received any moneys for the purpose of aiding 
the prosecution of election cases? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I have not received any money from anyone for doing of- 
ficial work. 

Senator HILL. Can not you answer the question yes or no? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. You have changed the form of your question from mat- 
ters that you were previously asking about. £ 

Senator HILL. I am coveringit. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Where there have been matters such as this naturaliza- 
tion matter, and such as the naturalizations of 1868, and matters which have 

mat times where there were no means of paying the amounts necessary 
to expend, and where I had exhausted myself, to carry them on I have raised 
money by subscriptions. 

Senator HILL. From Republicans? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. From Republicans. 

Senator HILL. And used it in connection with the discharge of the duties 
of your office? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. They were used with the 

Senator HILL. Answer that question. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I am answering it. 

Senator HILL. I appeal to the chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Itis a rule of evidence in court to answer a question by 
yes or no, and to explain afterward. It is the duty of the witness to answer 
categorically if he can. Mr. Davenport knows the rule. 

Senator HILL. Now, what do you say to that? Can not you answer the 
question yes or no? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I have not the slightest objection; yes. 

Senator HILL. What amount? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Ido not know. 

Senator HILL. Have you any idea? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I have not thought about it. 

Senator HILL. How much do you think? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Do you mean since I have been in office? 

Senator HILL. For the past ten years. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I do not know what has been raised by subscription. 
Possibly $7,000 or $8,000. 

Senator HILL. Do you say it would not exceed that? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I do, and I do not believe it would reach $6,000. 

Senator HILL. Mostly from members of the Union League Club? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I rather think so. 


Mr. CHANDLER. The point of the controversy, if there be 
one, is that it is contended by the Senator from Virginia that 
Mr. Davenport received private contributions of money for per- 
forming quasi-judicial work. Theexplanation of Mr. Davenport 
is that the contributions were made by public-spirited citizens, 
Republicans it is true, for the purpose of wiking preliminary 
investigations concerning cer naturalization frauds. The 
had contributed for that eee in 1868, and they contribu 
for the same purpose in 1891. 

There was no system of fees by which the United States com- 
missioner and supervisor, Mr. Davenport, could be paid for his 
expenses in connection with this investigation, and therefore it 
was that private individuals had contributed to pay the expenses 
of that investigation. The circumstances are fully explained in 
the testimony of Mr. peas “gba 

I desire to say that while I would be, I think, myself sensitive 
as to any private contributions to pay the expenses for the per- 
formance of judicial or quasi-judicial work, I do not think this 
work is subject to that criticism. The preliminary investiga- 
tions which were made in 1868 and which were made in 1891 in 
connection with these naturalization frauds, in my judgment, 
justified the use of private moneys for that purpose. 

I further ask that I may be allowed to insert in the remarks 
which I made on Monday last certain statements from the First 
Comptroller of the Treasury as to the places where supervisors 
and special duty marshals have been employed and the compen- 
sation paid for the same, and also certain statements which I 
have prepared as to the operation of the existing election laws 
in some of the States. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from New Hampshire? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. BATE. Mr. President, having made a speech on the 20th 
of December, 1892, on the original bill introduced by me in ad vo- 
cacy of the repeal of these statutes, it is my purpose now to sup- 
9 with some further remarks the reasons heretofore given 

y me for removing all these sections from the statute books. 

The excuse assigned for enacting the provisions of law under 
the titles ‘‘ Elective franchise” and Crimes against the elective 
franchise and civil rights of citizens” in the Revised Statutes 
are set forth at some length in the minority report” to accom- 
pany H. R. 2331 and will be found in Report No. 18, from the 
Committee, on Election of President and Vice-President and 
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excuse may be summarized in the following extract, page 20: 
Through these mcies the Democratic electors of President and Vice- 

hier ea the Democratic candidate for governor of the State of New 
‘ork were fraudulently elected in 1868. 


The milk in this cocoanut can be best secured by tracing 
the agencies of corrupt elections through the legislation put 
upon the statute books by the Republican party when in power, 
and by showing that that party has been the instigator and pro- 
moter of more fraudulent elections than all other political par- 
7 Gall p ; u f Cong he flagran 

8 pass over all acts o gress when war was t 
and its passions dominant, and seek the spirit of these corrupt 
agencies! in peaceful times, and endeavor to show that the 
time for the repeal of these obnoxious sections has come be- 
cause the passions which prompted their enactment have passed 


away. 

It m be not only susceptible of demonstration, but it will be 
so apparent that even the wayfaring man may see when he reads 
the history of reconstruction, that the chief object, a leading 
fact which supported the whole superstructure of Republican 
legislation from 1865) was, how to capture the electoral votes 

d Senators and Representatives from Southern States. To 

hat end not only were frauds upon the franchise committed and 
encouraged, not only were outrages upon popular governments 
` perpetrated—these were offenses, perhaps pardonable from the 
intensity and violence of the passions incident to the late war— 
but expanding the Constitution by amendments forced n re- 
luctant States, was deliberately and violently imposed t the 
Republican party might retain power and continue to enjoy the 
proceeds of the public patronage. 

The “new allies” of Mr. Sumner were the negro voters, which 
the Republican party called into existence to overbalance the 
popoa erantvote of the white Democrats both North and South. 

it was done criminally, it was boldly and defiantly perpetrated, 
as Mr. Hare says in his book on American Constitutional Law, 
page 747,“ to keep them in power.“ That old tical war horse 
of Pennsylvania Republicanism, Hon. Thad. Stevens, knew and 
avowed that the Southern Democrats and those that would be 
elected in the best times at the North would control Congress,” 
and to prevent the defeat of the Republican and its friends 
being turned out of the green pastures, and driven from the still 
waters of public places and official patronage, he and his party 
would take no account of the aggregations of whitewashed 
rebels who, without any authority, have assembled in the 
capitals of the late rebel States and simulated legislative bodies,” 
and he added: 

According to my judgment they— 
The Southern States— 


ought never to be as capable of acting inthe Union until the 
Constitution shall have amended so as to secure the perpetual ascend- 
ency to the party of the Union "— 

which was the Republican party, 


with all its then bitter hatred 
toward the white people of the South. 

His plan was a simple one, at least so it a to him, and 
it was to enfranchise the blacks and disfranc the whites. The 

irit of that plan livesand moves and has its being in the sec- 

ons of the Revised Statutes now proposed to be répealed. 

The Freedman’s Bureau, the next agency of the Republican 
party,” was established by act of March 3, 1865, and extended 
over the Southern States, as the active and untiring agency of 
the Republican party. To it was ep and responsib: 
which was used to poison the minds the negroes, and the 
belief,” as Gen. Grant said in his report to the President, widely 
spread among the freedmen of the Southern States, that the 
lands of their former owners will, at least in part, be divided 
among them, has come from the agents of this bureau;” and that 
agent“ of the Republican party, Gen. Grant added, had advised 
the freedmen ‘‘that he had a right to live without care or pro- 
vision for the future.“ Many, and perhaps a majority of the 
agents of the bureau,” Gen. Grant had so advised the ne- 
groes. It was of these agents that the Republican party made 
governors, Congressmen, ters, bureau officers, etc. 

The spirit which permeates these sections, which we now seek 
to a kept the war open. In 1867, March 15, Gen. Howard, 
of Michigan, said: They (the Southern States) took their own 
time to initiate war; we our own time to close the war.” 
And on the floor of the House a Republican from Tennessee, 
Mr. 8 in February, 1867, said: It is not quite accurate 
to say that we are at peace, that there is no war. What peace 
is it? The peace of Vesuvius at rest, the peace of the slumber- 
ing volcano, the fires banked up. not extinguished,” and made 
other war talk” to keep alive the same spirit of resentment 
that finds action now in sections which we desire to repeal. 

On March 2, 1867, Congress resolved “ to protect life and prop- 
erty in the rebel States of Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, 


South Carolina, Alabama, Tennessee, Mississippi, Louisi 
Florida, Texas, and Arkansas until loyal and republican State 
governments can be ‘legally established,” and to that end con- 
verted those States into satrapies, euphoniously called mili- 
tary districts.” The State governments were annulled, the ne- 
groes enfranchised, Mr. Sumner's new allies” were enrolled, 
and the Republican party started in each of those States under 
the most favorable auspices. 

Unfortunately for that party, the character, almost all the in- 
telligence, almost all the i ce which property exerts the 
worid over were, in those States, concentrated t the Re- 
publican party and arrayed along the lines of civilization, for the 
guardianship of society and the protection of mothers and daugh- 
ters. Those influences, always and everywhere potent and pow- 
erful for good, would have no or affiliation with a party 
which sought its new allies” only among the ignorant, the de- 
graded, and vicious. -The lines of demarcation were too dis- 
tinctly ‘drawn for self-respecting white men of the South to 
over and unite themselves with that political organization. e 
McCardle case soon threatened to upset the entire plan; so, in 
order to better protect the infant party in the Southern States, 
the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court was taken away by an act 
of Congress passed over the President's veto. 

As the party could not live at the South in harmony with its 
civilization, so the Supreme Court should not have the power to 
interfere to unloose the chains with which the party had fet- 
tered the white people. The Supreme Court was then muzzled 
by the party which complains of Democratic outrage to suffrage. 

e reconstruction laws had thus alittle longer lease of life, 
and of that infamy which Senator Henry Wilson voiced on 
March 15, 1867, when he predicted thatsoon the Southern States 
would “send here Senators and Representatives who think as 
we think, speak as we speak, and vote as we vote, and will give 
their electorial votes for whoever we nominate for President in 
sections of the Hovised Statutes (paased on 28th of February, 
sections o v tatutes on 
1871, and 18th of June, 1872). sara CON 

The fruits of the war,” which were the votes of the negroes, 
the new allies” of Mr. Sumner, were gathered by that long 
process of shameful legislation, and in 186%, four years after the 
war had ended, the eleven States of the South were admitted to 
seats in Congre, where but two Democrats were among their 
Representatives and not asingle Democrat among their Sen- 
ators. Froan at sarya em pages pon paren any- 
where on earth except gross, 2, outrageous? 

The victories won 3 an en gwe briefly sketched 
have all failed to attain Hon. Thad. Stevens’s great expecta- 
tions —“ the perpetual ascendency” of the Republican party. 
These sections of the Revised Statutes could not save the party 
from overwhelming defeat, and now when the country, through 
its last general election, has approved the pledge of the Demo- 
cratic party to repeal every law which ered fair elections in 
the States and under the laws of the States, we hear the jere- 
miads of defeated i bewailing this repeal as “hurling 
the brand of party discussion into this Congress.” 

We hear now for the first time in thirty years that a ‘‘care- 
ful, intelligent, conscientious, and patriotic examination of finan- 
cial ” subjects ought only to be had. But when civilization and 
society were being upheaved and overturned in thirteen great 
States, what Republican voice was raised to stay the hand of vio- 
lent legislation, or to ask a careful, in conscientious, 


ty | and patrioticconsideration of the welfare, the happiness, and the 


very existence of all the white people in those Southern States? 

e hear now that the discussion of this ‘t will light up 
no forges, will operate no mines, will set no spindles in motion, 
will bring neither food or raiment nor hope to the needy.” If 
such considerations, Mr. President, had been effectual with the 
Republican prior to the enactment of these sections, there 
would have been no occasion for theirenactment. It was because 
no attention was paid to the material interests of the people, be- 
cause party success alone seemed to attract the legislation of the 
Republican party, that . and bloodshed and violence and 
wrong were perpetrated b minions and myrmidons sent all 
over the South to secure the new allies” and prevent the voice 
of the whites from being heard in the land. 

But all the schemes went awry, all the plots failed; the new 
allies” have even deserted the Republican standards, and the 
party has ceased to have even a recognition of a local habitation 
in those States where once every Representative but two, and 
9 was a Republican. 

It is because at a Presidential election, where the Democratic 
party pledged its efforts to these laws, the people have 
approved and authorized the repeal that the Democratic 
has determined to them. To do otherwise would be to 
violate public pledges. But there are also other considerations 
moving to the repeal of these sections. The Democratic party 
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does notacknowledge that these sections rightfully and properly 
carry into effect the purpose and object of the fourth section of 
Article I of the Constitution, that— 

The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and 

thereof; 

Series ean Seer as O ran ws E OE ets 
except as to places of choosing Senators. 

That section recognizes that the original and primary right 
to regulate elections resides in the States. Italso recognizes a 


rmission and contingent power in ro to act in the prem- | est dangers, 


s when the States from any cause to act. 

Anyone who will carefully examine the meng acts of the 
several States in their conventions which ratified Constitu- 
tion will be im with the fact that every State—seven in 
number—which made recommendations of specific amendments, 
exhibited serious apprehensions that this clause of the Consti- 
tution might be made one of great hardship and wrong. Each 
of these seven Statesexpressed itsapprehensionsand in 
so nearly identical as to suggest that the clause had been made 
a subject of correspondence and an agreement had been arrived 
atto present concurrent objectionsand suggest a commonamend- 
ment. 

Thus, the Massachusetts convention suggest— 

That Congress do not exercise the powers vested in them by the fourth sec- 
ion of the first article— S 

Now note the exceptions— 

But in cases when a State shall neglect or refuse to make the regulations 
therein mentioned, etc. 

New Hampshire suggested the same amendment in the same 
language and with the same exceptions, as the only occasions 
when Congress was expected: to fix the time, place, and manner of 
holding elections. 

Virginia and North Carolina used the same language, which 
is as follows: 

That Co: hall not alter, modify, or interfere in th 
and manner of holding elections for Seuators and Representatives, oF elie? 

am— 

Now mark the exceptions— 

E when thi lature of State shall refuse, or be dis- 
. i pea aaa 

The New York convention declared: 

That namg contained in the said Constitution is to be construed to pre- 
vent the Legislature of any State from passing laws at its discretion, from 
time to time, to divide such State into convenient districts and to apportion 
its re mtatives to and anong such districts. 

Under these impressions. and deciaring that the rights aforesaid can not 
be abridged or violated, and that the explanations aforesaid are consisten: 
with the Canstitution, and in confidence that the amendments which shall 
be proposed to the said Constitution will receive an early and mature con- 
— weg we, the delegates * * * do, by these presents, assent to and 


ratify said Constitution. 

In the full confidence, nev that until a convention shall be called 
and convened for proposing amendments to the Constitution * * the Con: 
gress will not make or alter any regulations of this State the 
times, places, and manner elections and Kepresenta- 
tives unless— 7 

Now mark the condition A 
the Legislature of this State shall neglect or refuse to make laws or regula- 
tions for the purpose, or from any circumstance be incapable of making the 
sume; and that in those cases— 

That State demands a limitation— 


Buch power will be duly exercised until the Legislature of this State shall 
Tanke provisions in the premises. 

South Carolina ratified the Constitution with the following 
declaration: 

And whereas it is essential to the preservation of the rights reserved to 
the several States, and the freedom of the le, under the operation of a 
general government, that the right of oreper tatty the manner, time, and 
places holding elections to the Federal Legislature should be forever in- 
Separably annexed to the sovereignty of the several States, this convention 
doth d. that the same o t to remain to all posterity a 
fundamental right in the | exclusive of the interference of 
Government— 

Now again mark the exceptions— 


except in cases where the Lezislatures of the States shall refuse, or n 
lect to perform and fulfill the same according to the tenor of the said 
tution. 


Rhode Island follows New York with the same language. 

Now, Mr. President, these extracts establish that the under- 
standing as well as the spirit in which that clause of the Con- 
stitution was ratified by Massachusetts, New hire, New 
York, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Rhode Is- 
land was that it was to be used only in cases arising from the 
failure of the States to prescribe regulations of time, place, and 
manner of holding elections for Senators and Representatives. 
The almost identical language used by these seven States could 
not have been accidental; there must have been conference and 
concurrence in 1 the same views and making the same 


ual an 
General 


exceptions. New York declared her right to use the district 
system of electing her 8 and with that under- 
standing could Congress 


pe the general ticket system upon 
t 


that State? Mr. President, it was against this Federal con- 


7 | afugitive from justice. But the reconstruction period pola f 


trol of elections,” so repugnant to the States, that the Demo- 


eratic platform of 1892 sounded the alarm. I think we have it 
in substance in that platform, notwithstanding the opinion of 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] to the contrary. I read 
an extract from the platform which is conclusive, if not in ex- 
press words at least in the animus and spirit. The platform says: 

We warn the people of our common , Jealous for the preservation 
of their free institutions, that the policy of eral control of elections, to 
which the Republican party has committed is fraught with the t- 
scarcely less momentous than woul tion 
t a monarchy upon the ruins of a republic. 

It continues, but I shall not read further. That is sufficient 
for my purpose to show that it isa part of the platform of the 
Democratic j 

Again, Mr. President, Federal control of elections“ had no 
recognition in any United States statutes prior to the recon- 
ee ee There was not a statute among the Federal 
laws w. presumed to interfere with the States in the time, 
place, and manner of holding elections until the Republican 

ty conceived the idea of perpet their reign by having 
nators and Representatives from the Southern States who 
would“ think“ as that party thought, speak“ as that party 
spoke, and vote“ as that pay voted, according to the pro- 
gramme of Senator Wilson, down on March 15, 1867. 

Furthermore, there was not a commentator on the Constitu- 
tion prior to the new philosophy of the reconstruction period 
who taught the doctrine of passive obedience” in this matter 
of leaving elections to the States. Mr. Justice Story, a Fed- 
eralist of the old school, held, in his work on the Constitu 
(volume 2, chapter 11), that only— 
in circumstances the 

80 that it may not be 
manence of the Union. 

And he adds: 

Is is not too much, therefore, to presume that it will not be resorted to by 

until there has been some extrao! abuse or danger in leay- 
ing it to the discretion of the States respectively. 

I know that there are “latter-day” commentators who, draw- 
ing their inspiration from the same sources which supplied that 
of the reconstruction period, now teach that the States are but 
larger counties and entitled to no more consideration from the 
Federal Government than are those subdivisionsof a State, made 
for the convenience of local government. But no statesman of 
the ante-war period, no matter in what school of construction he 
had been taught, ever held that that clause of the Constitution 
was a vote-making agency which would strengthen his party. 


is reserved to the National Goy- 
and thus hazard the safety and per- 


1 It remains for patriots in search of new allies” to discover 


the Constitution a means of themselves perpetual in the 
delightful fields of Federal power and patro 4 

Neither had the Supreme Couri ead to the reconstruction 
period, ruled in any case which would have sustained these stat- 
utes. The duties which these sections impose on State officers 
would not have been sustained as constitutional by that court 
prior to the war. In Kentucky vs. Denison, 24 Howard, Chief 
Justice Taney ruled that it was— 


pose on a State officer any duty whatever, and compel him to perform it; 
ifi officer which 


that Congress may authorize a particular State officer to orma par- 


ticular duty, but if he declines so to do ib dco noe tallow anak be — 
erced or punished for his refusal. 

Thus the Supreme Court prior to the reconstruction era held 
that there was no powerin Federal Government to compela 
State officer to perform the constitutional “duty” of returni 


all that, and under the recent rulings 
United States Reports) and Ex parte Larboro 
States Reports) State rs may be coerced by Federal punish- 
ment for the manner of performing their duties under State 
laws. But, Mr. President, the rulings of the Supreme Court 
are final only in the cases in which they are rendered—they are 
persuasive with the officers of other Departments—but they can 
not bind the consciences and convictions of Senators, Representa- 
tives, and Presidents, whose duties necessarily require them 
to form their own opinions as to the constituti ty of laws 
about to be enacted; and whatever may be the rulings of the 
court in cases at bar, in legislating for the country the opinions 
and convictions of Senators must have their full force and effect. 

Again, whether these laws are constitutional or unconstitu- 
tional, whether they would have been declared null and void by 
the old Supreme Court, or have been sustained the present 
court, they are now in this year of 1894 unwise an 33 
because there does not exist at this time any necessi torvaer 

ns 


drastie and violent provisions against the rights of 
It is the power of self-protection that has been reserved to the 


in ex parte Siebold (100 
h (110 United 


the laws of the States. 
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Federal Government and never to be exercised but when the 
safety of the Government is imperiled, and then only so far as 
the necessity of the case and the public good demand. Any 
alterationsin such State regulations by Congress is the result of 
distrust or the conviction that the State regulations are inade- 
quate oradministered in bad faith. It is at once a collision of 
authorities exercised under the Constitution and can only be 
justified when the danger is imminent. 

Any act of the General Government that collides with State 
authority is at all times to be avoided, and wise statesmanship 
will with the utmost care shun dangers. It generates antago- 
nisms fraught with present and future distrust. It weakens the 
loyalty of the State to the justice, wisdom, and prudence of the 
central power. There are no relations in governments more 
complicated and delicate than those between the General and 
State governments. The States are distinct individuals, en- 
dowed with pride of character, a sense of responsibility and honor, 
competent to discharge their duties to their own citizens and the 
General Government. They have all the refinement of charac- 
ter that the most sensitive and delicate personcan have. They 
are emulous of preSminence in the discharge of their relative 
duties in maintaining their honor and integrity. Any intrusion 
upon their autonomy will mortify their sensibilities and entail 
lasting resentments. It is the interest of each of these govern- 
ments to cherish a refined public sentiment that will guard the 
the rights and prerogatives of each more securely than could 
armies and navies. The arbitrary and unnecessary exercise of 
a legitimate power is not less destructive of a good understand- 
ing than the exercise of a doubtful or unauthorized power. 

The presence in the same place of the officers of the two gov- 
ernments is fruitful pomi of jealousy, collision, and violence, 
Let us recall some of the provisions of these laws; and see how 
they threaten the peace and good faith of the States. Federal 
supervisors of elections are made supervisors of State registra- 
tion. They are authorized to c mg any State voter; to 
scrutinize the manner of voting under State laws. There are 
special deputy marshals provided by these laws to aid the sopen 
visors in maintaining peace at the polls and in preventing riots 
and disorder within the election precincts. The very presence 
of an authority fore to the State is calculated to promote 
riots and disorder. cases of great excitement collision be- 
tween the conflicting authorities can not well ba avoided. It 
may here be remarked that the States have made provisions 
for the exercise of the same functions that are to be exercised 
by the Federal officers and at the same time and place. 

Undue excitement may for a time trench upon the province 
and the faithful execution of the State laws, by which citizens 
may be deprived of their rights, but soon the moral sense of 
the people will correct any such an abuse. No State can afford 
to line injustice and pasy interests to override the funda- 
menial principles on which the well-being of society depends. 

Under the law, as it now is in these statutes, any two citizens 
in a city of 20,000 inhabitants may call on the United States cir- 
cuit courts to appoint supervisors of elections to take charge of 
the polls. No such power was contemplated by the provisions 
of the Constitution that confers on Congress the power to alter 
the time, place, and manner of elections. Could not two citi- 
zens as eal make the Army their auxiliary as the judiciary? 
There is no more authority for the judicial department to act 
in such a case than there is for the Army. Unless the Constitu- 
tion confers the power the law of Congress is without authority. 
It is a dangerous power to confide to two citizens that which the 
constitutional authority clearly confided to the courts. The 
Federal courts have ruled that Congress can not make a judi- 
cial department a mere adjunct or instrument of either of the 
other departments of the Government.” And this in the inter- 
est of the Interstate Commerce Commission. If then a legal 
commission, organized under a provision of the Constitution, can 
not invoke the powers of the courts in aid of inquiries before it, 
by what possible authority can two or ten citizens command the 
services of the courts to appoint a swarm of agents to practically 
set aside the regulations prescribed by the State? 

Even if they were not of doubtful constitutional authority, 
they are not demanded by the voice of the people, and are a 
harsh invasion of the dignity and honor of the State. Again, 
after two decades of experience, what beneficial results have 
flowed from them? Whose rights at elections have been better 
secured by their enforcement than they would have been by the 
action of the State laws enforced by State officers? They have 

roved fountains of expense and sources of conflict between 
Btate and Federal jurisdiction, and the inspiration to riots and 
disorder. 

Their exercise has not reconciled the people to this rude in- 
vasion of the dignity of the States. Like all invasions of the 
rights of others by central powers, it generates fresh and more 
serious inroads. ese laws were the incentives to the late 


‘tforce bill” that created such a feverish excitement throughout 
the coun Even after it had been defeated, the people so 
jealous of their personal rights and proud of the good name and 
ndependence and honor of their State, overwhelmed the party 
that advocated the measure in the succeeding election. The 
laws now pro to be repealed were the fruitful mother of the 
dreaded “force bill.“ Had these laws been repealed years ago, 
there would have been no effort to impose more stringent and 
violent provisions for the regulation of the polls. 

The conflict between the election regulations prescribed b 
the States and those prescribed by the acts of Congress precipi- 
tates on the day of election at the polls a conflict between the 
officials of the respective governments. This extends at once 
to the voters and threatens the public Only for the for- 
bearance of the people and their habitual respect for the law 
and the officers of the law have, on many occasions, prevented 
dangerous collisions. The conflict of the laws rendered inevit- 
able a conflict of the officers of the law. In New York, Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, and Georgia, the gravest apprehensions for the 
public peace were entertained, and serious disturbances were 
with difficulty prevented by wise and prudent citizens. The 
officers of each government marshaled their forces under laws 
in direct conflict. Each party was sustained by decisions of the 
Supreme Court in support of their authority. It is not =! pur- 
pose here to maintain the right or wrong of either party, but to 
show the disturbing element at our elections. 

The purity of the ballot box and the right of franchise are 
protected and guarded in three-fourths of the States by the Aus- 
tralian system of voting in some form or other, and in the near 
future every State will have thrown greater and more potent 
sanctions around the elective franchise of their citizens. 

The abatement of the spirit and purpose of the Republican 
party to shape and mold the politics of the Southern States into 
compliance with its demands has lately caused the spirit of re- 
sistance to such unconstitutional purposes to cease to exert the 
9 77 — of defense in appeals to violent and lawless efforts in be- 

alf of their liberties. So long as the Freedman’s Bureau was 
the agent of the Republican party the Kuklux marshalled their 
forces of resistance. Whenone enemy of society was withdrawn 
the other disappeared also. Peace was restored as soon as the 
disturbing element ceased to harrass the people. 

There ought to be no laws upon the statute books of a popular 
government which recognizes the necessity of the presence of 
troops at the polls; those agencies of power should find no au- 
thority of law for threatening the people when exercising the 
highest and most important duty of a citizen. The preservation 
of the peace belongs to the States, and that duty is discharged 
every other day of the year without the presence or assistance 
of United States troops. There never has been a necessity for 
their presence at any polling place in any State. 3 
and inspectors, armed or unarmed, are an insult and a menace 
to the people and the States. The implication that there is 
something tosupervise,or some action to inspect, or some wrong 
or evil doing to watch and prevent, originated in the tactics of 
politics, and is foreign to American ideas of rag and elec- 
tions. The defeat of the Republican party in New York in 1868 
inspired these laws in order to prevent like defeats in su uent 
elections. These sections were designed by their inventors to 
shape the politics of the States, so that the Republican party 
should perpetually control the Government. These sections 
embody the same idéas which dictated reconstruction,and eve 
other law of the reconstruction pro having been Soeg pas | 
by the people, these, the last and final efforts of the Republican 
party to override the popular will, should now be repealed. 

Mr. President, it would be unprofitable to thresh again the 
dirty straw of Republican reconstruction, except for the fact 
that these statutes, in relation to the elective franchise, are the 
aftermath of that harvest. The reconstruction enactments of 
the Rump Congress, after different periods of probation, has 
one by one come to grief. The Freedman’s Bureau, with its 
court of judicature, the civil rights bill, the test oaths laws, 
have each and all of them been broken on the wheel by the 
Supreme Court. The meshes of the drag-net of the fourteenth 
amendment failed to secure rights, privileges, and immunities 
to the negroes, without equally protecting those of the whites. 

It would certainly be dangerous— 

Said the court (United States vs. Harris, 100 U. S. Rep., page 
629-644)— 

1 t te - 
FCC 
detained and who should be set at large. This would, to some extent, sub- 
stitute the judicial for the legislative department of the Government. 

The attempt made by the Republican party in the law ap- 
proved May 31, 1870 (16 Stat. L., p. 140), to qualify persons to vote 
who were ineligible under State laws in State elections, and to 
control State affairs in the conduct of State elections, and to 


1894. 


secure adifferent result in State elections from the result reached 
under State authority, was frustrated by the Supreme Court, in 
United States vs. Reese et al (92 U. S., p. 221), which declared 
the law to be unconstitutional. Had that encroachment upon 
the States been sustained by the Supreme Court, all those elec- 
tions which theretofore had been peculiarly State elections would 
have become Federal elections and the supreme exclusive con- 
trol by the States in local elections would have been extinct. 
The constitutional sovereignty of the States over their own elec- 
tions would have been destroyed and State lines practically ob- 
literated. That law was virtually the introduction to these elec- 
tive franchise statutes and the beginning of a scheme to central- 
ize the Government. The next step in that progress towards 
centralization was the actof April 20, 1871, which is section 5519 
of the Revised Statutes—the conspiracy section. In pronounc- 
ing it to be unconstitutional, the court said: = 

If Congress steps outside of its constitutional limitation and attempts 
that which is beyond its reach, the courts are authorized to, and when ed 
upon must, annul its encroachments upon the reserved rights of the States 
and the people. 

And— 

W. t t ngress has not t provided by appro- 
printe legislation for the punishment of the offenaae charac in the indict: 
ment. e have therefore been unable to find any constitutional authority 
for the enactment of section 5519 of the Revised Statutes. The decisions of 
this court above referred to leave no constitutional ground for the act to 
stand on. The point in reference to which the judges of the circuit court 
were divided in opinion must therefore be decided against the constitu- 
tionality of the law. 

Thus another of the Republican centralizing laws was wiped 
from the statute books. 

Nor was the civil rights bill, the act of March 1, 1875, more 
successful before the courts. It is not necessary to cite the lan- 
guage of the court; the fact of the law having been declared un- 
constitutional is well known. 

It was all these laws, in their practical and offensive opera- 
tions at the South, which made the States of that section polit- 
ically solid against the party which was thus seeking to disman- 
tle every Southern State. The issue presented to the people 
of those States was sharply defined between submission to the 
efforts to destroy their autonomy or resistance in the courts. 
They chose the latter and were saved by the Supreme Court. 

It is no part of my purpose to criticise those laws which the 
Supreme Court have annulled, in their search after negro votes. 
Those laws are now dead and gone—they were failures in every 
particular. But their fate at the bar of the Supreme Court in- 
tensifies the desire and purpose of the people of all the States 
to wipe from the statute books every law whose origin and ob- 
ject was the making of votes or the depriving of votes of any 
class or number of people. 

Leaving out of further consideration, for the present, the ques- 
tion whether the sections of the Revised Statutes which the 
bill now under consideration proposes to repeal are consonant 
with the evident intention of the States when ratifying the Con- 
stitution, and passing by the further discussion of their consti- 
tution lity, as well as 
are other reasons and arguments for the repeal of these sections 
which address themselves to the careful consideration of the 
Senate. 

From 1789 to 1872, a period of eighty-three years, no such in- 
terference with elections had been attempted by Congress. 
During all these years Congress waited before availing itself 
of the section of the Constitution until the States refused or 
mere’. to pass laws regulating elections. Nor was there 
either neglect or refusal on the part of the States in 1870 and 
1872, when Congress availed itself of the provisions of section 4, 
Article I, of the Constitution to override the existing laws of the 
States and to impose regulations and hindrances and obstruc- 
tions upon the exercise of the elective franchise. 

These sections find the chief reason for their existence in the 
avowals of the report of the Hon. William Lawrence, made Feb- 
ruary 23, 1869, and quoted in the minority report heretofore al- 
luded to, that the Republican party had been defeated in the 
Presidential election held November 3, 1868, in New York City, 
by reasons— 
executen, not merely by bands of degraded desperadoes, but with the direct 
sanction, appro Tat or aid of many prominent officials and citizens of New 
York, with the shrewdly concealed connivances of others, etc. 

The very violence of the language quoted, and the frequency 
of its qualifying epithets of partisan abuse, pe Pia rather the 
disappointment of the politician than the indignation of the 

triot. That language indicates more of a purpose to prevent 
uture Republican defeats than to secure future purity in elec- 
tions; and the sections of the law which were inspired by par- 
tisan disappointment in 1868 are constructed more to make the 
elections of Republicans certain than to provide the people with 
a full and fair vote. 

The machinery which was to conduct the elections derived its 
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motive powerfrom apartisan judiciary, and by dragging the Fed- 


eval judiciary into partisan politics, made possible all the evils 
intended to be avoided by a lifetime tenure of Federal justice, 
elevated above the arenaof thestrifesand passions of party poli- 
tics. The barb-wire fence which these sections have constructed 
around the polls seems to have all its barbs turned by Federal 
authority against State authority, while the smooth and easy 
side to fraud invites their friends to enjoy the benefits of elec- 
tions designed, it would seem, to maintain that party in power. 

Itis not surprising, however much itis regretted, that un- 
lawful organizations in several States made these sections of the 
law the excuses for their existence and sought, by violence and 
outrage, relief from the unfairness, partiality, and offensive exer- 
cise of power conferred by these sections on Republican parti- 
sans, uniformed as marshals and deputy marshals, and armed in 
the perpetration of election frauds, not only with the penalties 
of the law, but with the pistols of Government. 

Human nature is the same all over the world; the violent pro- 
visions of laws beget a violent opposition; the Carbonari and 
the Mafia societies in Italy, the Clan-na-Gael and Fenian in Ire- 
land, and the Kuklux Klan in the Southern States are the vio- 
lent protests of the injured and oppressed against the existence 
of laws which bear with unequal friction. The minority report 
of the House committee (as do Senators) defends these sections 
as necessary because the Kuklux Klan committed violence at 
the South. 

But, Mr. President, all such violence has ceased, not by rea- 
son of Federal authority, but because the public sentiment of 
the States in which these organizations existed frowned upon 
their lawlessness and violence. Public sentiment is more pow- 
erful to suppress such erganizations than public law, and when 
the Freedman’s Bureau had passed out of existence by reason of 
the frauds and peculations of its authorities, then public senti- 
ment in the Southern States demanded that the Kuklux, the 
competing force with this bureau, should pass away also; and 
thus it ceased because the people demanded its abolishment. 
Bad laws are often the pee parent of bad citizens. 

These sections of the Federal election laws have inspired more 
fraud at elections than they havesuppress2d. Solongas United 
States officers are so clothed with authority that their frauds 

unpunished and are rewarded, it isnatural, however wrong, 
that others by violence should endeavor to counteract the frauds 
committed under sanction of Federal laws. 

Repeal every one of these sections, cease to degrade Federal 
authority by commissioning partisans to conduct elections, and 
leave to the States the responsibility for the purity of their elec- 
tions, and who then will be defrauded? The people are the States 
and the States are the people, and both will see that neither is 
defrauded at the polls. The idea that fraud in one State glides 
over into another, and that the whiteness and cleanliness of 
Massachusetts is soiled by illegal voting in New Vork, is fanciful 
in theory but absurd in reality. 

The consequences of Illegal voting and the effects of frauds in 
elections are evils in the States where committed, and there 
public sentiment either tolerates or punishes; and inside of that 
State Federal authority as to elections has no rightful entrance, 
so long as the State provides election laws. 

There is no clause in the Constitution which empowers Con- 
gress or the Federal Government to act as a censor of morals, 
even in elections, The instrument nowhere acknowledges even 
the existence of asupreme being, and recogrizes religion only 
to compel Congress to keep its hands off. The preservation of 
morals, the prevention of fraud, and the purity of elections 
within their respective borders belong to the States. 

I am aware, Mr. President, that derision and contempt for an 
instrument which ought to be sacred to every American has 
produced a languid and perfunctory regard for the Constitution, 
and a corresponding disesteem for the high court which inter- 
pee and construes its provisions. But the Democratic party, 

rom its origin to the present day, its leaders and their follow- 
ers, have held that Constitution to be the sacred chart of every 
power that belongs to the Federal Government, as well as of 
every right reserved to the States or the people, and its strict 
construction to be the rightful reading of the various and com- 
plex relations which it bears to the States and to their agent— 
the Federal Government. To restore its absolute supremacy 
within the rightful scope of its delegated power, and to restrain 
every effort to extend its authority beyond the limits set in that 
instrument has been, from 179% to the present day, the study and 
the effort of the Democratic party. 

The statutes which we now seek to repeal stand upon the 
border line which divides the powers of the Congress from the 
reserved rights of the States. They may be sustained upon the 
interpretation of the words, but can not be held to fall within 
the spirit and meaning of the ratifying language of the States. 

The preservative power designed to 5 to main- 
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tain its rightful existence from the refusal or neglect of the 
States, has been perverted to the assumption of the right to in- 
vade the su/frage and direct its expression in the States them- 
selves. This perversion was inspired by party spirit and exer- 
cised to perpetuate the control of the Federal Government 
against the voice of the A Some of these statutes have 
been authoritatively annulled by the e Court, as has been 
shown, and all of them fall within the itations of the power 
of Congress as laid down in the rulings of the court. The occa- 
sion which called them into existence, as well as the passions 
which shaped their provisions, have passed away. Therightof 
suffrage in the colored voter no party desires to interfere with, 
or would destroy or limit by any legislation not applicable to 
every other voter. The manner of voting established by the 
States has universal application to all the voters and can not be 
misapplied to the exclusion of any legal vote. 

The almost total disappearance of the Republican party in all 
those States in which these laws were 3 designed to 
operate, attests the fact that you can not by law of Congress create 
and maintain a political y whose measures have been and 

are hostile to the best interests of the people, and whose eager 
pein for place and power has unsettled the very founda- 
on of society within those States. With the re of these 
laws, that which is good and worthy of respect within the Re- 
publican party which enacted them will have free scope for 
the utmost usefulness,and all the mischiefithas worked be pow- 
erless for harm, if not forgotten. Then let every section of 
these mischievous Federal election laws be repeated, leaving the 
States to regulate all elections within their borders, and thus 
give an emphasis to thedoctrineof “home rule,” the only safety 
to a republic. 

Mr. President, it may not be forgotten that the Federal Gov- 
ernment derives its authority, its powers, its honors, and pros- 
perity from the people of the States. These two are sovereign, 
and rejoice in their independence and are jealous of their rights 
and their honors. The power and usefulness of each depends 
on the good understanding and the mutual confidence and re- 

t that exists between them. Like the friendship that sub- 
ts between individuals, this relation must arise from mutual 
generous offices prompted by unselfish and honorable discharge 
of duty. The slightest assumption of doubtful authority and 
superiority extinguishes all refined and delicate attachment. 
It is just as fatal as the sirocco to vegetable and animal life. 
The loyalty of the State can only be secured by that noble 
sense of duty that is the child of confidence and justice, of af- 
fection and good faith. The duties and sacrifices thus gener- 
ated place at the call of the Federal Government, when its 
rights, interest, and safety are threatened, the lives, fortunes, 
and honor of the children of the State. When such a call to 
duty is made the armies and navies of the Republic are filled 
with brave volunteers, ready to peril life and all for the safety 
and glory of their country. This sublime devotion is not to be 
expected and can not be trusted where the honor and pride of 
the State has not been respected. 

The present election laws of the United States, now sought to 
be repealed, secure no citizen in his rights; they have protected 
no election from frauds, intimidation, personations, and repeat- 
ers. They have been fruitful causes of dangers that have dis- 
turbed the peace and violated the independence and authority of 
the States. If these perpetual contests of authority are to be 
cherished and perpetuated, the bonds that unite the various 
States must be weakened and finally broken. It is in vain that 

ou may cry that the Republic has the right to enforce its laws. 

ə King and Parliament of Great Bri claimed the right to 
tax Amer ca, and the most precious jewel was wrested from the 
British crown. The unfortunate Louis XVI claimed the right 
to exercise the veto in case of the acts the priests and 
emigrants, and he paid the penalty with the sacrifice of his head. 
That he had the right was est, but prudence forbade its 
exercise, as it could do only harm. 

That startling frauds have been perpetrated in some of our 
great cities is certainly true. Is not the State as deeply inter- 
ested in suppressing these as the Federal Government? Can 
any State afford to allow these evils and not use all 
its power to extinguish them? Are they not as hurtful to all 
the interests of the State, and more readily felt, as they can be 
to the United States? Can any great party long tolerate such 
iniquities? After all it is to the community that you must look 
for the reform. If the people of a State become so lost to their 
sense of duty as to permit such evils to be practiced with impu- 
nity the Federal authority will be invoked in vain. It must be 
remembered that in the large cities destructive elements con- 
gregate and prey upon society. They resort to the vices that 

ion and cupidity call to their aid. It requires all the vigi- 
3 force of the State to hold them in subordination. It 
is only by the désire of the good people of the community that 


these destructive agents can be held within proper limits. To 
them and them only can we ap 


é 2 for redress. 

The question in the South is one of very different nature. 
There the race a presents itself. It is one that promises 
continuance, It Is as yet an unsolved problem. It is dimcult to 
see how and when it is to be adjusted. This disturbing element 
is not one of criminals preying upon the social element, but one 
of race and civilization. 

I shall not enter upon the discussion of the’crime of forcing the 
negro from his home, and who did it and why, and its evil and 
good influences. 

The negro certainly found no worse condition here than the 
one from which he had been wrested in his native land. His 
servitude was no worse in his new home than in his old. It must 
be conceded that he had far outgrown his countrymen in all the 
elements of civilized life. It was far less criminal than to seize 
his native country, institute a new and unnatural government 
over him, and then to exterminate him as avarice and love of 
pomes demanded. There is now but little of Africa thatis not 

eld by Europeans; and the period is not remote when the negro 
in Africa will be as scarce as the North American Indian in the 
United States. 

The negro, the elephant, and the lion in Africa are destined 
to dy transit before the demands of a higher civilization. 
He is, perhaps, destined to make a part of the great hive of peo- 
ple that will occupy and reign in the great republic. It is with 
this conviction that the South is endeavoring to accommodate 
her institutions, civil and political. It is to make the best 1 
sible provision for the peace, prosperity, and happiness of all 
classes. These regulations have not been made by the destruc- 
tive agents of the South, but by the experience and wisdom of 
the highest intelligence and most generous justice. The negro 
is not only a part of the people, but one of the most useful agents. 
He is adapted to the climate of the country, modes of life, and 
the demands of labor. He isthe productive agent under thein- 
telligence, government,and inspiration of the white men. He 
knows Leip of the oa of associated industry, the creative 
power of machinery, e te es used and necessa: 
to modern civiliza! Son. eae eng pi 

He understands as little of our complicated system of govern- 
ment as he does of the steam engine and the use of electricity. 
They tried the riment under as favorable conditions as they 
now can have and failed most signally. He can not rule the 
white race, and he can not assimilate with the social and polit- 
ical condition of the white race on terms of equality. Yet, Ido 
not hesitate to aflirm that there is no peasant class in the world 
in which there is less destitution and more happiness. In no 
country or State are the laboring classes of the same intelli- 
gence treated with more kindness and generosity than the ne- 
groes of the South. It is certainly true that the Federal power 
can not lift him, whether or not, intoan equal political element. 
Itis no desire to oppress, to defraud, to degrade, to dominate 
the ps (a He is being educated in the South by voluntary taxes 
paid almost entirely Ki the white race. 

Leave the races to the creative influences of industry, mutual 
dependence, and social contact to correct the political evils. 
Education has done much and will do more to set matters right. 
It is social, moral, and political development that is demanded, 
not the interposition of Federal agents, that only act as danger- 
ousirritants. They can but stimulate the most dangerous feel- 
ings between the races under their present relations. It is not 
so much the abstract power of Congress as the personal authori- 
tative presence of officials. Asa general rule the decisions of 
the Supreme Court have in the South the most profound ct 
and obedience. It is in cases where self-protection and seli-re- 
spect are assailed, as an attempt to enforce race equality or race 
domination, thatthis great tribunal is challenged. 

It is admitted that under the fourteenth and fifteenth amend- 
ments, there isample authority to protect the rights, privileges, 
and immunities of any citizen; and under the thirteenth Article 
of Amendments, the negro race may be fully guarded by Fed- 
eral laws, so far as race, color, or previous condition of servitude 
are involved. z 

Itis the persistent effort upon the of those who donotlive 
in the same locality of the negro, and know practically but little 
or nothing of his capacity, tastes, and habits, that keep up po- 
litical agitation which brings no good to him and no peace to 
the society in which he lives. This question is an old sore; it 
is healing under the influence of natural and social causes. Do 
not tear agape the healing wound afresh,” but let the balm of 
time soothe and cure. 

Mr. President, at the expense of being a little tedious to the 
Senate, as the hour for voting on this bill is at hand and further 
time courteously extended to me, I to allude to some facts 
which have 85 been brought out and discussed touching the 
question under consideration. To make it as brief as possible, 
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allow me to say, it has been stated on the other side of the Cham- | This shows, to say the least, an illiberality on the part of Mas- 


ber that the negro did not get justice in the South, that he was 
not allowed to vote, and one or two Senators have even gone so 
far as to of it as the blackest crime of the age. They 
have spoken of it in such terms, and I, as a Southern man, deny 
and controvert any such proposition. 

Furthermore. they have quoted from the constitutions of sev- 
eral of the States in the South, in terms of derogation and de- 
nunciation, especially from that of Mississippi. I took occasion 
a day or two since, during the discussion, to read from the laws 
of Massachusetts the section touching the question of the right 
of suffrage also embodied in the constitution of Mississippi. 

1 purpose reading Article XX of the constitution of Massachu- 

setts and invite the special attention of the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. FRYE] to it, as he then denied with vehemence that such 
was the law of Massachusetts. He has failed to reply, although 
twice in his speech before the Senate he asserted that there was 
no such article or clause in the constitution of Massachusetts, 
while he at the same time adverted in terms of denunciation to 
the clause of the Mississippi constitution as a denial of the rights 
of the negroes at the ballot box. Let me now first read from the 
Mississippi constitution that section bearing i the question 
at issue and directly involving the right of suffrage. The Mis- 

sissippi constitution says: > 

On and after the ist day of January, 1892, every elector shall, in addition 
to the former qualifications, be able to read any section of the constitution 
of this State,or he shall be able to understand the same when read to him, 
and give a reasonable interpretation thereof. 

Mr. President, I assert, without the fear of-successful contra- 
diction, that this Mississippi constitution is more liberal in ex- 
tending the right of the elective franchise than the constitution 
of Massachusetts, and more liberal than the laws upon the statute 
books of Massachusetts which have grown out of its constitu- 
tion. As I see the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] in 
his seat, I will read from that constitution and see if I am not 
correct. I will presently read from the laws of Massachusetts, 
but now from the constitution of Massachusetts itself, which was 
adopted as far back as 1857. I read article 20. Mark what it 
says: 
rson shall have the right to vote or be eligible to office under the 
tution of this Commonwealth, who shall not be able to read the con- 
stitution in the English and write his name: Provided, however, 
That the provisions of this amendment shall not apply to — 5 Se pre 
. . 60 vote, sor to. any perscos WhO shall De 
years of age or upwards at the time this amendment shall take effect. 

Why an exception to those 60 years of age? By reference 
I find that the former constitution, of which thisis an amend- 
ment or substitution, was passed, I believe, in 1857, and those 
who were ofage then and had aright to vote would now at date of 
the amendment necessarily be near 60 years old, and having per- 
sonally exercised suffrage it was a vested right, and hence there 
was an exception in this regard. 

It is not therefore as liberal as the consti‘ution of Mississippi, 
which I have just read, giving the privilege also of understand- 
ing it if read to them when they can not read and write. How 
many men are there who can not read and write, yet can under- 
stand the constitution when read to them? It takes no doctor 
of laws to understand the common sense of the constitution of 
Mississippi or of the constitution of Massachusetts. Thus it is 
seen that Mississippi gives privileges to her citizens, alike to 
negroes and white people who can not read or write, more lib- 
erally than does Massachusetts. > 

For the benefit of the Senator from Maine, who has not yet an- 
swered, although he was very bold in asserting with emphasis 
the fact that Massachusetts had no such statute law and no such 
article in her constitution—and having shown that it has existed 
in the constitution of Massachusetts since 1857, I now read the 
3 (Massachusetts Acts 1893, chapter 417, Title II, section 

QUALIFICATIONS OF VOTERS. 


Every male citizen of 21 years of age or upwards, not being a or 
person under guardianship, who is able to read the constitution of the Com- 
Monwealth in the English and write his name, and who has re- 
sided within the Commonwealth one year, and within the city or townin 
which he claims a right to vote six calendar months, next a State, 
city, or town election, may have his name entered upon the List of voters in 
such city or town, and shall have the right to vote t in in any such elec- 
tion, orin any meeting held for the transaction of town affairs, upon com- 
plying with the requirements hereinafter set forth; and except as above 

vided, no male person shall have his name entered upon the list of voters 
or have the right to vote, except that no person who is prevented from read- 
ing or writing as aforesaid by a physical disability, or who had the right to 
vote on the Ist day of May in the year 1857 shall, if otherwise qualified, be de- 
prived of the right to vote by reason of not being able so to read or write. 


Not being a pauper or person under guardianship who is able 
toread the constitution of the Commonwealth in the English 


language—thus forbidding those who can not read it in the En- |. 


h language—and write his name, and who has resided within 
— e Commonwealth one year * * * shall not have the right 
vote. 


sachusetts as compared with the liberality of Mississippi in the 
constitutional enactment; and also, that I am correct in my state- 
ment, and the memory ot the Senator from Maine is faulty. 

I have heard much said in the discussion here to-day and for 
the last week in regard to the denial of the ballot in various 
States in the South, and among others allusion has been made 
to my own State. Mr. President, I am proud of the laws of the 
State of Tennessee, as I am of her character at home and abroad, 
whether in peace or war, in the field or forum, whether in vic- 
tory or defeat, she has ever borne herself becomingly—challeng- 
ing alike the admiration of friend and foe, and strengthening 
with time the love and confidence of herchildren. She, too, has 
been more liberal than Massachusetts in the enactment of her 
laws to secure and protect the elective franchise. Without re- 
ferring to her constitution, here are her statutes authorized by, 
and consonant with, her constitution. Let us see the law of Ten- 
nessee touching this subject. 

Permit me to say as a prelude to Seating these acts, that Mas- 
sachusetts led the van in the matter of correcting election 
methods in this country. I give her credit for it, and I have no 
doubt it meets, as it should, the eppen auon of the learned Sen- 
ator from that State [Mr. Hoar]. She was the first in this coun- 
try, I understand, to adopt what is known as the Australian 
ballot system; and I am proud to say that among those who fol- 
lowed early in the wake of that movement was the State which 
I have the honor in part to here represent. 

Tennessee took the statutes of Massachusetts and I think she 
has improved upon them; at least Massachusetts has recognized 
the fact that Tennessee had done so by subsequently adopting 
as amendments to the Massachusetts statutes provisions similar 
to those which were enacted by the Legislature of Tennessee 
in 1889-90. In the South—I speak for my immediate locality, be- 
cause of that I know; and for other sections of it from what I 
have learned and what I believe—there has been more liberality 
upon the question of the right to protect and exercise the ballot 
than in many localities in the northern part of the country. 

What has Tennessee said upon this question? Following Mas- 
sachusetts—and Massachusetts acknowledging the improvement 
upon her statutes of Tennessee's legislation—Tennessee by her 
Legislature enacted a law known in our State asthe Dortch law, 
which was introduced by Joseph H. Dortch, of the county of Fay- 
ette, in our State, and hence its name. In point of substance, 
in object and effect, it is the same law as the Australian ballot 
law. It is the Australian system in all essentials, and when the 
State of Tennessee adopted it it was but a year after Massachu- 
setts had adopted her system. The Massachusetts law was 
7 in May, 1888, and took effect upon the Ist of November, 
1888, and the enactment of Tennessee was in April, 1889, and took 
efect in May of that year. 

Tennessee had the advantage of having the law of Massachu- 
setts as her guide in her enactment, and she availed herself of it. 
That was the legal literature to which she referred in framing 
her law, and you will find in it almost a verbatim et literatim cop 
of the Massachusetts act. Tennessee has improved upon it * 
extended the right of suffrage to the poor men, to the ignorant 
men, both colored and white. Youwill find, however, from what I 
read in the Massachusetts statutes, that the pauper is excluded. 
In Massachusetts the poor dependent is excluded from the bal- 
lot box as well as ths man who can not read and write; and even if 
the citizen es grin upon the public can read and write he 
has not the right to vote because of the fact that he isin that 
unhappy condition. 

There is an exception. The soldier, who has an honorable dis- 
charge from the late war, has a right to vote, although he may 
come from the almshouse, and he alone of that unhappy class. 
There are thousands provided for by the generosity of that State, 
and among them, in the almshouses, especially in the cities, ~ 
many good, intelligent men who are afflicted with diseases that 
were not contracted inthe Army, But they have no right to 
vote. When they receive a penny from the public, the town, or 
elsewhere, they are denied the ballot under the Massachusetts 
constitution and laws. 

In Tennessee it is different. There the poorest and humblest 

cripple, whether from natural or accidental causes, from rheu- 
matism or other afiliction, may crawl from the door of our county 
asylum and be hauled in a wagon to the polls, and when he gets 
there he will be greeted with the same respect and entitled to 
the same rights that belong to the nabob who drives in his car- 
viage behind his well-groomed span. Such is the law of my 
State, and I am proud of it. Such is the enlarged liberty of Ten- 
nessee. But it is not the law of Massachusetts. 
Not only so, Mr. President, but there seems to be an unnatu- 
ral sensibility, a sickly sentimentality, if I may so speak, when- 
ever the name of the negro is mentioned or his rights are brought 
in question, as though we in the South did not acknow. 


them. Sir, the humblest and the poorest negro 21 years old 
can go to the polls in our State, and whether or not he can 
read or write, whether he is able to do op cain except pay his 
small pittance of $1 poll tax, which alone is required (and that 

ll tax goes to the education of the negro), he is allowed to vote. 

o, thus you see that under our Southern laws, regardless of his 
color or his condition (so he is not a felon), the black man has 
the right to walk up to the ballot box by the side of the whitest 
man and the purest Caucasian and deposit his ballot, and if he 
votes in opposition to the vote of the rich white man by his side 
he neutralizes it to that extent. 

Such is the law of the State I in part represent. Such is not 
the lawof Massachusetts. There the man who can not read and 
write the English language, and who comes from the almshouse, 
however intelligent and moral he may be, hears in tones of de- 
nial, anathema maran utha—“ You have no right here, and can 
not be permitted to cast your ballot in this Massachusetts box.” 
Away with this sickly sentimentality for the negro and the bal- 
lot. Mr. President, when all these things are so—and I have the 
law here and intend to read it—when we guard equally with 
Massachusetts, aye, in asuperior degree, all the rights of the indi- 
vidual, including the black man, why is this sickly sentimen- 
tality developed in the Senate of the United States ata time like 
this, when we are at peace? Why is it, I repeat; why is it? 

Sir, we have ballots in Tennessee guarded asafreeman’s right 
should be. We have this Dortch law, of which I will read sec 
tions 12 and 13, 18 and 19, as they bear directly upon this question. 
Section 12 provides: 

That the officer in each county whose duty itis to hold the election shall 
cause the same to be l royided with a sufficient number of voting 
shelves or tables, at or on w. voters may 3 mark their ballots; 
cach compartment, table, or shelf shall be so arranged that it shall be im- 
possible for one voter at one table, or in one compartment, to see another 
voter at another table or compartment in the act of marking his ballot. 

The spirit of all this legislation is the secrecy of the ballot, 
and that is more important in the large cities and where there 
are large factories than it is in the South where we respect the 
right of the negro, whether he is able to pay his taxes and 
whether he is able to read or write. 

The arrangement shall be such that neither the ballot boxes nor the voting 
shelves or compartments shall be hidden from the view of those just out- 
side a guard which may run in front of the ballot box. The number of 
such vo shelves, tables, or compartments shall not be less than three for 
every one hundred voters qualified to vote at such voting place. 

Now, mark you, Massachusetts says there shall be one for every 
75 voters. Our State is much more liberal than Massachusetts 
in preparing the booths, and allows the citizens to vote with 
greater facility. We have three booths to every 100 voters in- 
stead of one to 75, as has Massachusetts. 

No persons, other than the election officers and voters admitted as hereir- 
after vided, shall bo permitted within said rail or rooms where the elec- 
tion is held except by authority of the election officers for the purpose of 
ak gd order and enforcing the law. Each voting shelf or compartment 
oe ere provided with proper supplies and conveniences for marking 

Senators will see the great care that is observed in order that 
the elective franchise may be undisturbed and uninfluenced 
either before or at the time of the delivery of the ballot. Ten- 
nesse has thrown all the guards possible around it for that rea- 
son. Section 13 provides: 

That the registrar having the oficial ballots shall stand not closer— 

Mark you— 
than ten feet to the entrance of the room in which the ballot box is a places. 
A double gangway with rail guards may run from the point occupied by th 
registrar to the said entrance, and no one who has already voted, or who is 
not ready or qualified to vote, shall come nearer than fifty feet to said rail 
guard or entrance, 

Not nearer than fifty feet. 

As reg tree by each of the voters the registrars shall hand the voter an 
oficial ballot, and a card of instructions. 

Here [exhibiting] is the ballot they vote. Here is one from 
my own city and ward; on the back of it are the signatures of 
the three commissioners of registration. Let me impress upon 
the Senators who have been differing with us, that all the com- 
missioners are not Democrats. I have the section of the law to 
which I have referred, and ask that it may go in the RECORD 
if it is disputed. 

There is also section 1048 of the code of Tennessee relative to 
the appointment of the judges of election. The judges are not 
all of one party. All the namesof the commissioners which you 
see on this official ballot, or the facsimiles of their signatures, are 
not those of Democrats. Some of them are the signatures of 
Republicans. These here shown are the names of persons I 
know personally. Here are the namesof J. H. Reeves, J. R. 


Frizzell, and P. H. Welsh. The last named isa leading Repub- 
lican in that city, and it is known to the public there that he is. 
Here is the law, which I will not stop to read, which says that 
in appointing goagen (we have two), in appointing the clerks(we 
have two), bo 


shall not be of one party, but that they shall be 
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of the two leading parties; they shall be divided. In this in- 
stance where there are three commissioners of registration the 
party in the majority has two and the Republicans, who are the 
minority, have one. The elections are carried on there now in 
this way: They have two judges,one Republicanand one Dem- 
ocrat; they have two clerks, one Republican and one Democrat. 
Yet you hear the Senator from Massachusetts and others say that 
the elections are not fair and that the returns are not proper. 

The voter comes in and is givena ballot by the officer who 
stands 10 feet outside of the room in which the ballots are to be 
deposited. There is a double railing extending from the regis- 
trar to the room where the ballots are cast, te entrance and 
exit of voters. We have three booths for every hundred voters, 
and in case there are as many as ten booths, for instance, ten men 
can goin ata time, one for each booth. The voter, as stated, 
receives from the registrar at the end of the double gangway 
the official ballot and card of instruction. To the ballot is at- 
tached a stub or coupon which is to be removed upon the ballot 
being voted and given a number corresponding with the regis- 
tration books. 

The ballot is carried in by the voter. Then every man who 
wants to vote has the names npon the tickets as they are here; 
every name to be voted has simply to be indicated by a cross 
mark. It makes nodifference as to the form of the cross. whether 
it is like the Crucifix or the Cross of St. Andrew, so it is his cross 
mark. Though he can hot read or write, he makes the mark 
there, and all the ballots that are thus marked are counted by 
the judges andclerks, and the return made accordingly. Ever 
ballot has its corresponding number and its stub. The ballot 
preserved. 

When the judges make their returns, what is done? One set 
of returns (which are in duplicate), embracing the original poll 
books with the complete list of voters and tally-sheet showing 
the votes as they are numbered and footed up for each candidate 
for each office and certified to by the judges, clerks, and receiver, 
has to go to the circuit court clerk, and the other to the county 
clerk of the county. Then the sheriff makes out at the court- 
house, from these district and ward returns, a return for the 
whole county, in duplicate or triplicate form, one copy of which 
is filed with the county clerk, and in all cases involving more 
than one county, one with the secretary of state. In the case of 
elections for governor returns must also be filed with the two 
speakers of the General Assembly. 

Now, where is the fraud? You would have not only to pur- 
chase and corrupt the Democratic judges as well as the Repub- 
lican judges, the clerks who are Republicans as well as Demo- 
crats, but both the registrar and receiver are there, and they 
must also be corrupted before you can say that there is anything 
wrong in the election. 

After that, the ballots are required to be sealed up in the 
boxes, so as to settle any controversy that may grow out of the 
election. Then there is no room for fraud. And in the state of 
facts I present here, which is in the law I hold before me, every 
man is liable to a fine of from $10 to $100 who dares to interfere 
with a voter while he is at the polls. In Massachusetts they 
have a fine of 85 to $100 as a punishment; but the fine is from $10 
to $100 in our State, and if a man dares not make a full and fair 
return after taking the oath in our State it is a penitentiary of- 
fense in some instances, and runs as high as ten years and as 
low as twelve months in prison. Therefore I say the idea of 
corruption is precluded. 

As further corroboration, and that the law governing us on 
the question of the elective franchise may be fully understood, 
I beg, with the permission of the Senate, to submit some of the 
sections of our statutes bearing upon this matter, and to insert 
them as part of my remarks without detaining the Senate by 
reading them. The first two sections to which I allude are 
taken from the Dortch election law of 1889, and create penalties 
applicable to persons interfering in elections, and to commis- 
sioners of registration and registrars rovided for in that act; 
and the other sections, making other violations of election laws 
punishable, are found in the Code of Tennessee. 

Sec. 18. That a voter who shall, except as herein otherwise provided, al- 
low his ballot to be seen by any person, or who shall make a false statement 
as to his inability to mark his ballot, or place any mark apon his ballot by 
which it may be afterwards identified as the one voted by him, or any person 
who shall interfere or 8 to interfere with any voter when inside said 
inclosed s , or when marking his ballot, or who shall endeavor to induce 
any voter before voting toshow how he marks or has marked his ballot, shall 
be punished by fine not less than $10 nor more than $100, and the election 
officers shall cause any person so doing to be arrested and treated as one 
caught in the very act of committing a misdemeanor. 

Sec. 19. Any commissioner of registration or registrar who wilfully or 
knowingly refuses or fails to perform the duties herein prescribed, shall be 
gulity of a misdemeanor, and subject to a fine of not less than fifty and not 
more than two hundred dollars. and to imprisonment in the county jail not 
less than ten and not more than ninety days, at the discretion of the court. 
Any officer of election who violates wilfully and knowingly the provisions 
of this act shall be subject to a fine not less than fifty and not more than two 


hundred dollars and to imprisonment in the county jail not exceeding three 
months, at the discretion of the court. 
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Code of Tennessee: 

Seo. 5725. If any person unlawfully, and by force or threat, prevent or en- 
deavor to prevent any elector from giving his vote at any public election in 
this State, he shall be punished by imprisonment in the county jail not less 
than six months and by fine of not less than 8100. 

Under this section the court could make the imprisonmentas 
much as twelve months. And the same is true of the next sec- 
tion, which is as follows: 

SEC. 5726. If any person by force or violence break up any election, by as. 
saulting the officers thereof, or the electors, or by destroying or carryingoff 
the ballot box, or using other forcible or violent means to prevent an elec- 
tion from being fairly and legally conducted, he shall be imprisoned in the 
county jail not less than three months and be fined. 

SEc. It any person fraudulently take any ticket out of the ballot box 
after it has been received, or shall fraudulently or unlawfully put any tickets 
into the ballot box, he is guilty of a misdemeanor. 

Src. 5780. If any judge or clerk of any election authorized by law. know- 
ingly make or consent to any false entry on the list of voters or poll book, 
or put into the ballot box, or permit to be put in, any ballot not given by a 
voter, or take out of such box, or so permit to be taken out, any ballot de- 
posited therein, except in the manner prescribed by law, or by any other act 
or omission designeu:y destroy or change the ballots given by the electors, 
he shall be punished by fine and imprisonment in the county jail. 

But there was a time when corruption prevailed in our State. 
There was a time when men whom I see around me, including 
my colleague and myself, although we are Caucasians by birth, 
had not the right to go forward and deposit our ballots in the 
boxes and say who should be our Representative, or who should 
put a tax upon us to help support the Government, State and 
national, speak of the four or five years during the recon- 
struction period. The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] 
said in the speech he has just closed that no time in history 
shows as dark a period of corruption as from 1865, I believe, for 
the next twenty years; or he said that in substance. Am I cor- 
rect? 

Mr. HOAR. No, sir; I did not use the word corruption“ in 
that sense. 

Mr. BATE. Will the Senator repeat his own language, if he 
can do so. I prefer it to the word ‘‘corruption” for it was 
stronger. [A pause.] He declines to do it. 

Mr. HOAR. No, I am looking for it. I have it before me. 

Mr. BATE. Very well. I say when crimes were committed 
there, which extended themselves to the ballot box and denied 
white men the right to yote, they gave that right to the negro 
who was ignorant and who could not read or write, and he taxed 
the poopie and caused them to pay the tax in order to support 
the Government, 

What are they doing there now? Mr. President, the white peo- 

le of the South, in my State at least, of their own motion are be- 
ing taxed for the purpose of educating the negroes and elevating 
them so that they may exercise with intelligence the rights oi a 
free man and ol the white man. That is being done, and to a large 
extent the negro enjoys it, and in most cases the negroes there 
are very emulous of education. 

Mr. HOAR. I have now found in the Reporter’s notes the 
sentence to which the Senator alludes, and I will read it. 

Mr. BATE. Thank you. 

Mr. HOAR. I said: 

Mr. President, if I chose to go into that question I should be bound to sa 
that taking all the circumstances, taking all the light, the records in the 
archives of this Capitol make the history of the elections in this country 
aoe Pied the b est and worst history of crime since the worid was 
created. 

Mr.BATE. Yes, that is much stronger than I myself stated it. 

Mr. HOAR: I said nothing about corruption. 

Mr. BATE. Any time since the world was created. The 
Senator will pardon me. I know there was atime when there 
was a blacker crime in that way,and deeper and darker corrup- 
tions than those to which, perhaps, he alludes. 

In referring the other day te these questions, I found a speech 
made by the Senator from sachusetts [Mr. HOAR], which is 
directly pertinent to what he says now, and but for this inter- 
ruption perhaps I should not have alluded toit. However, asI 
have laid my hand upon it I invite the Senate and I invite the 
Senator to hear what he then said, and let him see whether 
there was corruption in the Republican party,for the Repub- 
lican party has been in power until recently and is responsible 
for that corruption. 

Let us see what the Senator said away back in 1876, and see 
whether he has changed his opinion, and see if he will not still 
agree that there is corruption in the Republican party, and that 
there was then to such a wonderful extent, as he describes, so 
that it might be denominated corruption and crime. I invite 
Se attention and that of the Senate to this extract. It is very 
short. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR], a few years after 
these statutes had been enacted, presented toa high court of 
impeachment assembled in the Senate Chamber, May 6, 1876, 
the following word photograph of some of the things he had 
witnessed: 

My own political life— 


He said— 
has been a very brief and insignificant ons, extending little beyond the du- 
ration of a single term of Senatorial life. But in that brief period I have 
seen five judges of a high court of the United States driven from office by 
threats of impeachment for corruption or maladministration. : 

Recollect this was during the time Republicans had charge 
of the Government. He does not stop there. There is some- 
thing better still from my standpoint that he utters and IL will 
take the liberty to read that also and pertinently ask, was it not 
within possibility for one or more of those dishonest and cor- 
rupt judges to have been called upon to administer these parti- 
san statutes? 

He calls the judges of the circuit court corrupt, some of whom 
are the mainspring from which the whole machinery is worked. 
But I will continue to read further what that distinguished Sen- 
ator had seen in the brief period of six years: 

Ihave heard the taunt— 

He continued— 
from friendliest lips, that when the United States presented herself in the 
east to take part with the civilized world in generous competition in the 
arts of life, the only adorn of her institutions in which she surpassed all 
others beyond question was her corruption. 

I know of no more damaging confession ever made in public 
life, that the onl protot of our country’s institutions ‘‘was her 
corruption!” and that was the only result after more than twelve 
years of uninterrupted Republican rule in every department of 
the Government. 

But let us follow the Senator's confession further, in some of 
the details of this shameful corruption: 

Thave seen the chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs in the House, 
now a distinguished member of this court, rise in his place and demand the 
expulsion of four of his associates for making sale of their official privilege 
of selecting the youths to be educated at our great military school. 

The court before which that statement was made was then 
sitting as an impeachment court, trying a late member of the 
Cabinet for selling a post tradership, and thataverment of the 
Senator was of course germane to the issue of wholesale corrup- 
tion among high Republican officials. 

The Senator continued his arraignment of the Republican 
party as follows: 

When the greatest railroad of the world, binding together the conti- 
nent and uniting the ano grens seas which wash our shores, was finished, I 
have seen our national triumph and exultation turned to bitterness and 
shame by the unanimous reports of three committees of Congress, two of 
the House and one here—that every step of that mighty enterprise had been 
taken in fraud. 

That is another sad confession. The Senator summed up this 
sees indictmentof the Republican party with this wholesome 
rebuke: 


I have heard in highest places the shameless doctrine avowed by men 
grown old in public office, that the true way which power should be 
gained in the Republic is to bribe the poe with the offices created for their 
services, and the true end for which it should be used Sap pened; is the 
promotion of selfish ambition and the gratification of personal revenge. 

That ‘true way” and that true end” are both embodied in 
these election statutes, where party ambition and party revenge 
unite to the destruction of popular liberty. The Senator’s final 


y | count in his presentment was: 


Ihave heard that suspicion haunts the footsteps of the trusted compan- 
ions of the President— 
which I suppose alluded to the indictment and trial of the private 
secretary of President Grant for complicity in the frauds of the 
Whisky Ring.” 

With these confessions, Mr. President, on the part of one of 
the leading, most cultured, and able Republicans of the country, 
giving the history of the corruptions in that day, I am here to 
say that the corruption and the crimes to which he alluded did 
not belong solely to the Democratic party, but were perpetrated 
under Republican rule and shared in very largely, at least, if 
not entirely accomplished by the Republican party. 

Furthermore, I may say with more emphasis, when we con- 
sider the fact that this Government for twelve years preceding 
these declarations and up toa recent period has been almost 
solely in the hands of the Republican party, that they are to be 
held responsible for it, and that itis there the crime and cor- 
ruption ies. 

Then when we turn back to the statutes of Tennessee, which 
I shall not go over, we see they give perfect protection to every 
single voter in our State, whether he be rich or poor, black or 
white. They give to him protection and put the ballot in his 
hands properly guarded, and it goes through officers of the State 
who are acting under oath, one-half of them belonging to the 
Republican party and the other half to the Democratic party. 
Where is the consistency of Senators saying that there is cor- 
xy ders there and that men are elected by fraud? 

dismiss that subject for the present, and further say that we 
are also met with acry upon the other side of this Chamber of 
the Kuklux and such organizations, that they have destroyed 
all the rights of the ballot, ete. 
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So far as Kuklux are concerned, I have the statute before me 
which punishes such acts as have been alleged against them, as 
a felony, for going disguised as Kuklux around the country, 
and I call attention particularly to the fact that the law which 
suppressed the Kuklux was passed by Democrats at the first 
session of the Legislature after they came into power. 

Up to 1870, from the date of the war, neither my colleague nor 
myself, nor men like unto us who had been for four years in the 
Confederate army, had the right to vote, but all the negroes did 
have that right, and they placed various and vicious laws A 
the statute book. That was the chief source of the trouble that 

rung upand which was complained of by our Northern friends. 

e result was that almost the first day the Democrats got into 
powerin the Legislature of Tennessee, beginning in 1870 and 
after the constitution had been amended—the negroes having 
the same right to vote as white men—this Democratic Legisla- 
ture passed the law which I hold in my hand, and which makes 
it a highly penal offense for any man to goin uise and create 
alarm in the country or to deprive a man of rights in any 
way. I read such parts of it as are pertinent to this contention: 

SECTION 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the Slate of Tennessee, 
That, if any person or persons, masked or in disguise, shall prowl, or travel, 
or walk through the country or towns of this State to the disturb- 
ance of the or to the alarming of the citizens of any portion of this 
State, on conviction thereof shall be fined not less than #100 nor more than 
$500 and imprisoned in the county jail of the county wherein convicted, at 
the discretion of the jury trying the case. 

Further, section 2 provides: 
nae ai pitiy N oe hs Semen of peo, or 3 
entrance or admission into the house or inclosure of any citizen of this 
State, it shall be considered prima facie that his or their intention is to com- 
mit a felony, and such demand shall be deemed an assault with intent to 
commita felony; and the person or 2 2 — so Offending shall, upon con- 
viction, be punished by imprisonment in the penitentiary not less than ten 
years nor more than twenty years. 

The validity of this law was sustained by the supreme court 
of Tennessee on an appeal in the case reported in 9 Baxter. 

Thus, Mr. President, you see that the very Kuklux law of 
which complaint is made, grew almost out of the necessity of 
the case. È was never one of them, and never saw one to know 
him when clad in the peculiar garment of his order, and no 
doubt much we have heard of them was mythical. Wher this 
law was enacted the Kuklux vanished. 

The people believe in giving a man a fair trial down in that 
country and take no advantage of him, and itwas the Democrats 
who passed this law in 1870, when they had the power and when 
a noted Democrat, Dorsey B. Thomas, was president of the sen- 
ate, and another noted Democrat, William O’Neal Perkins, pre- 
sided over the house of representativesas speaker, both of whom 

ned the act. 

hen, where is the excuse for the charges Tennessee? 
There is none,sir. The people there have conducted theirelec- 
tions honestly, notwiths ing what the Senator from New 
Hampshire read gravely to the Senate the other day from the 
American, a Democratic Ae published in Nashville, Tenn., 
which, when read altogether, is shown to be a mere jocular edi- 
torial, and to which I replied at the time, and care not to notice 


Touching this character of statement, I have before me the 
Century Magazine of November last, and in that magazine I 
find an article headed and with the name of the author 
and his post-office address. I simply invite the attention of the 
Senator from New Hampshire and such other Senators as are 
fond of that kind of literature to readit. This is the heading: 


“THE SALE OF VOTES IN NEW HAMPSHIRE.” 


I shall not indulge in any criticism upon it. Ishall not read 
it, for 1 hold to the doctrine that New Hampshire has just as 
much right to grant franchise and regulate the voting of her citi- 
zens in her own way as another State; and I should not be a con- 
sistent State-rights man and I should not recognize the sover- 
eignty of my State if I should indulge in such things, thereby 
seeking to have the General Governmentinterfere with the do- 
mestic matters of any State. 

Massachusetts has been recognized as a sovereign State even 
from the beginning of this Government. The idea generally 
prevails that that was a doctrine upheld alone in the South, but 
who was the first man that asserted the sovereignty of a State 
in the Congress of the United States? Who was the first man, 
according to the political history of this country, who made the 
first secession speech in the Congress of the United States? Was 
he a Southern man? No, sir. Tt was Josiah Quincy of Massa- 
chusetts, upon the admission of Louisiana. The admission of 
Louisiana has been alluded to by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. Josiah Quincy was a Massachusetts man, and a grand man. 
He was a leading spirit in molding the destinies of this country. 
That man it was who in the Congress of the United States was 
the first from whose lips ever fell a secession speech. If this be 


doubted, I will read a few lines from his speech delivered in Con- 
gress in 1811, to show that I am correct. 

All L contend for is simply the sovereignty of the State under 
certain conditions, admitting now, since the war, that a Statecan 
not secede. I know both Senators from Massachusetts are very 
proud of the good name of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
and of many of her grand characters, as they ought to be. Lask 
them, therefore, to listen and to see who was the first arch se- 
cessionist. It was then desired to hold the balance of territorial 

ower in the North to prevent the extension of slavery. But 

et us see what Josiah Quincy said. I read only a small part, 
though the speech is full of such sentiments. It was delivered 
in the House of Representatives January 14, 1811, on the ad- 
mission of Louisiana. Upon the question of the right to secede 
this Massachusetis statesman said: 

Under the sanction of this rule of conduct, I am compsited to declare it as 
my dliberate opinion that if this bill passes the bonds of this Union are 
virtually dissolved; that the States which compose it are free from their 
moral obligations, and that as it will be the right of all, so it will be the 
duty of some, to prepare definitely for a separation; amicably, if they can; 
violently, if they must. 

That is the source, the fountain, so far as I have been able to 
learn, of the discussion of the doctrine of secession in the Con- 
gress of the United States, and it comes from Massachusetts, 

Why did Mr. Quincy deliver that speech? It was because he 
held to the sovereignty of Massachusetts, as we held to the sov- 
ereignty of our States when we seceded and were beaten in the 
contest. Weare back in the Union now to do the best we can 
and to make the best Goverument we can out of theone to which 
we belong. 

I wish simply to add, Mr. President, that this country of ours, 
from the Lakes to the Gulf and from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
belongs to us all alike. Iam one who does not want to extend 
it any further, even totheisles of the Pacific: but we own it; we 
shall keep it; we must cultivate republicanism in its purest sense 
in it; give every man his right to vote; pass laws inevery State 
and see that they are enforced, and punish those who violate them. 
We should see that the rights of every person are guarded and 
observed at the ballot box, that source of mighty power in this 


country. Let us do that. Let us maintain the negro in his 
rights and let him be 8 of none, nga he be poor and 
humble and ignorant. long as any man is required by law 


to fight the battles of thé country, he should have the right to 
vote and be protected in asserting it—and I propose to help 
maintain that doctrine. 

Mr. President, I thank the Senate most heartily for having 
a me their patient at ition so long, and especially after the 

our designated for the vote nas passed. Lhavegiven way toother 
Senators for two or three days, or I should not have been com- 
pelled to detain the Senate at this late hour. 

In conclusion, I say that this country of ours belongs to free- 
men. We must keep them free men. I will say further that 
this country belongs to the white man. It is a white man’s coun- 
try, and I believe that God, in His wisdom, destined it to re- 
main a white man's country, and I believe it will be so main- 
55 in the galleries. ] 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that the gen- 
eral debate has nowclosed. The question is on the amendment 
apea roposed by theSenator from New Hampshire, which 
w — 5 


Mr. CHANDLER. I desire to withdraw the pending amend- 
ment, which I shall move at a later stage. I now offer the 
amendment which [ send to the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out, beginning in 
line 9 of section 1, the words: 


Twenty hundred and eleven, twenty hundred and twelve, twenty hundred 
and thirteen, twenty h and fourteen, twenty hundred and fifteen, 
twenty hundred and sixteen, twenty hundred and seventeen, twenty hun- 
dred and eighteen. twenty hundred and nineteen, twenty hundred and twenty, 
relating to the appointment, qualification, power, du and compensation 
of supervisors of election. 

And also to strike out, beginning in line 23, the words: 


And also of title Crimes.“ sections fifty-five hundred and six, -five 
hundred and eleven, fifty-five hundred and twelve, fifty-five hun and 
thirteen, fifty-five hundred and fourteen, fifty-five hundred and fifteen, fifty- 
five hundred and twenty, fifty-five hundred and twenty-one, fifty-five hun- 
dred and twenty-two, fifty-five hundred and twenty-three. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, the p rt of thisamend- 
ment I will state to the Senate. The national election statutes 
divide themselves into several branches. The three princi 
branches embraced within the repealing bill are the pro n 
for supervisors, the provision for marshals, and what is termed 
the crimes section. e parts proposed to be stricken out by the 
amendment are the clauses which repeal the provisions of the 
existing law providing for supervisors and the provisions of the 
existing law which define and punish crimes; so that, if the 
amendment prevails, we shall still have the supervisors, we 
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son = have the crimes section, but the marshals will be 
abolished. : 

The most complaint which has been made of this statute in 
debate in recent years during the operation of the national elec- 
tion statutes, has been the conduct of the special deputy mar- 
shals, sponses in cities of 20,000 inhabitants, acco to the 
will and pleasure of the marshal. They arenot limited in num- 
ber, and there is no provision of law which requires that the 
shall be appointed within each election precinct, one from eac 
party. They may be all appointed from one party, although, as 
a matter of fact, as I understand, it has been customary in the 
city of New York, at least, to appoint the marshals, twoin each 
precinct, one from each politi party, and in selecting the mar- 
shals, to take the recommendations of the various political or- 

izations; but the supervisors are by law to be appointed from 

e two political parties by the court. 

I trust that Senators will be willing, while obliterating those 
sections of the statutes which provide for marshals, to still al- 
low to remain upon the statute book for a further trial the pro- 
visions for the supervisors appointed by the court and all the 
statutes which punish crimes against election franchise in 
the courts of the United States. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, the question is on the amend- 
ment, as I understand? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is e amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from New Hamps i 

Mr. STEWART. And we are under the five-minute rule? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Debate is now proceeding under 
the five-minute rule. 

Mr. STEWART. Iam glad of it, because I do not want to oc- 
8 7 more than five minutes. 

r. President, I congratulate the country on the prospect of 
the removal of this cause of irritation. All that is left of the 
election laws is a mere matter of irritation; and I think it is par- 
ticularly geuing now to everybody to have an 8 
vote for this bill at this time, because it must be obvious to all 
that danger to this country does not come from local elections, 
but from Federal power. 

The form of government is practically changed, and the Fed- 
eral power is growing, while the power of the people is being 
destroyed. The fact that one marshal can be appointed in the 
United States to interfere with one election for a constable, for 
instance, in any locality in the United States, is a sufficient rea- 
son why these laws should be repealed. 

I shall-vote with great pleasure to repeal the laws, and turn 


the whole matter over to the people. The good fruits of the | 
prospect of the cessation of Federal interference are apparent ål 


everywhere, and I notice in the suggestion of the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. FRYE] that those fruits are ses jon permanently 
in the Stateof Virginia. While the Federal authority was hang- 
ing over that State the people did not, as formerly, scrutinize 
the elections, They submitted to fraud and imposition at home 
under the supposed necessity that they had to do that to avoid 
the exercise of Federal control over their elections. That be- 
ing removed, we hear the complaints. The people will reotif, 
in every locality all the frauds which interfere with the just ad 
ministration of the law. If they can not do that, if they can not 
maintain local self-government, this Government is at an end. 
But they will; and when they understand that there is to be no 
danger of Federal interference, we shall have as fair elections 
in every State of the Union as ever have been had. Put the re- 
sponsib ity on them, and they will feel it and act upon it. 
I am glad that this cause of irritation, which does nobody any 
ood, but is simply a means of carrying elections on account of 
the terror of Federal interference, is to be removed, and that we 
are taking one step back in the administration of this Govern- 
ment to its purer condition, when the people were trusted, as 
they must be trusted in this Government, or we shall have no 
Government. 
This is all I have to er 
Mr. CHANDLER. ill the Senator allow me to ask him a 
question? 
Mr. STEWART. No, I am done. [Laughter.] 
Mr. CHANDLER, Very well. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 


Se by the Senator from New Hampshire. 
$ r. CHANDLER. On that I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BLACKBURN (when his name was called). I am paired 
generally with the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDER- 
SON]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from New 
York [Mr. MURPHY]. If the Senator from New York were 

nt he would vote ‘‘ nay,” and the Senator from Nebraska, 

2505 I assume would vote yea.“ I vote ‘‘ nay.” 

r. DUBOIS (when his name was called). Iam paired with 


the junior Senator from New Jersey 91 

Senator from Maryland [Mr. GIBSON] is with the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. STOCKBRIDGE]. It has been suggested that 
the pairs be transferred, so that the junior Senator from Mary- 
land and I may vote. Acting on that suggession, I vote “yea.” 

Mr. CALL (when Mr. GEORGE'S name was called). I have 
been requested by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE] 
to state that he is detained from the Senate by sickness, and is 
paired with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH]. 

Mr. DOLPH (after having voted in the affirmative). I voted 
inadvertently. I intend to withdraw my vote. 

Mr. IS. If the Senator from Oregon will allow me, I 
am paired with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL], who 
is absent. I suggest to the Senator that we transfer our pairs, 
so that we may both vote. 

Mr. DOLPH. That will be satisfactory tome. My vote may 
therefore stand. s 

Mr. HIGGINS (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON]. In his 
absence I withhold my vote. If present he would vote “ nay,” 
and I should vote 1 7877 

Mr. HANSBROUGH (when Mr. PETTIGREW’S name was 
called). I have been requested to announce that the senior Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. PETTIGREW] is paired with the 

unior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CAMDEN]. Were the 
nator from South Dakota present, he would vote “yea” on this 
amendment and against the bill. 

Mr. FAULKNER, And the junior Senator from West Vir- 
ginia would vote ‘‘nay” on the amendment. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana (when his name was called). I am 
paired with the Senator from Montana[Mr. POWER]. If he were 
present, I should vote ‘‘ nay” on the pending amendment. 

The roll call was concluded. 

with the Senator from 


Mr. HIGGINS. I transfer my 455 
e Senator from Nevada [Mr. 


New Jersey [Mr. McPHERSON] to 
JONES], and vote yea.“ 

Mr. RANSOM. I beg leave to state that my colleague [Mr. 
VANCE] is absent on account of sickness. He is paired with the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. MCMILLAN] on all political ques- ` 
tions. If my colleague were present he would vote nay” on 
this amendment, and would vote for the repeal of the Federal 
election law. I make this announcement now generally for all 
the votes on the bill. 3 

The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 40; as follows: 


. SMITH], and the junior 


YEAS—27. 
Dolph, Higgins, Sh 

Allison, ubois, Hoar, Shoup, 
Cameron, ae Lodge, Squire, 
Carey, Gallinger, Mitchell, Oregon Teller, 
5 88 sarong, e 

om, ans tt, Uson. 
Dixon, Hawley, Proctor, 

NAYS—40. 
Allen, Colquitt, Irby, Peffer, 
Bate. miel, Jones, Ark. Pugh, 
Berry, Fauikner, le, Ransom, 
Blackburn, Gibson, Lindsay, 7 
Brice. Gordon, rtin, Stewart, 
Butler, Gorman, Mills, Turp! 
Cattery. Gray, Mitchell, Wis. Vest, 
8 ans Morgan, wee 
ckrell, y A oorhees, 
Coke, Hunton, „ White, Cal. 
NOT VOTING—17. 
Camden, McPherson, Power, White, La. 
Davis, Manderson, y. Wolcott. 
George, Morrill, mith, 
Jones, Nev. Murphy, Stockbridge, 
0 Pet. W. Vance, 


So the amendment was rejected. 
Feat See ers Imove the amendment which I send to 
e desk. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 
The SECRETARY. In line 23, of section 1, after the word 
t deputies,” it is proposed to strike out: 


Andalso of title Crimes,“ sections 5511. 5512, 5513, 5514, 5515, 552] 
5529, and 8523, 98, 5506, 12, 5518, 5514, » 5520, 5521, 


Mr. CHANDLER. If this amendment is adopted, the sec- 
tions of the existing law providing for marshals and the sections 
of the existing law providing for supervisors will be repealed, 
but we shall still have the crimes act upon the statute book. 
Crimes against the suffrage in connection with Congressional 
elections will still be punishable under United States statutes 
and in United States courts. I hope that the majority of the 
Senate will, when they have gotten rid of the mars and the 
oe pdt fa at least allow the crimes against the elective fran- 
chise in States in a Congressional election to be punished by 
United States law and in United States courts, 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I ask for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. p 

Mr. DOLPH (when his name was called). I suppose it is the 
intention of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] that the 
arrangement made shall continue as to all the votes on the bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. Letit be announced once for all that it is to 
apply to all questions arising on the bill, 

Mr. DOLPH. I vote yea.“ 

Mr. DUBOIS (when his named was called). I will announce 
that on all votes upon the bill the junior Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. SMITH] will stand paired with the Senator from Michi 

3 STOCKBRIDGE], thus permitting the Senator from 
Tae d [Mr. Grpson] and myself to vote. I vote yea.“ 

Mr. CALL (when Mr. GEORGE'S named was called). The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE] now stands paired with the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL], the pairs being trans- 
ferred. Upon the votes the Senator from Mississippi would vote 
“ nay ” on all amendments, and yea” on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. HIGGINS (when his name was called). I again announce 
the transfer of my pair with the Senator from New Ji anr [Mr. 
MCPHERSON], to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. JONES]. I vote 


ai ea.” 

Mr. TURPIE (when his name was called). I inquire whether 
the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. DAVIS] has voted? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator has not voted, the 
Chair is advised. 

Mr. TURPIE. Iam d generally with that Senator. If 
he were present I should vote“ nay.” 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana (when his name was called). I am 
paired with the Senator from Montana [Mr. POWER]. If he 
were present I should vote ‘‘ nay.” 

The roll call having been concluded, the result wasannounced— 
yeas 27, nays 38; as follows: 


YEAS—27. 
Aldrich, Dolph. Higgins, Sherman, 
Allison, Dubois, Hoar, Shoup, 
Cameron, e, Lodge, Squire, 
Carey, Ga 1 Mitchell, Oregon Teller, 
Chandler, Hale, Perkins, Washburn, 
Cull Hansbrough, Platt, Wilson. 
Dixon, Hawley, Proctor, 

NAYS—38. 
Allen, Daniel, Jones, Ark. Pugh, 
Bate, Faulkner, yle, Ransom, 
Bery, Gibson, Lindsay, Roach, 
Blackburn, Gordon, Stewart, 
Brice, Gorman, S, Vest, 
Butler, Gray, Mitchell, Wis. yi 
Caffery, Harris, organ, Voorhees, 
Call, Hill, Palmer, te, 
Coke, Hunton, Pasco, 
Colquitt, Irby, Peffer, 

NOT VOTING—19. 
Camden, McMillan, Pettigrew, Turpie, 
McPherson, Power, Vance, 

Davis, erson, Quay, White, La. 
George, Morrill, Smith, Wolcott. 
Jones, Nev. Murphy, Stock 


So the amendment was rejected. - 

Mr. CHANDLER. I offer another amendment. In section 1 
of the bill, beginning at line 24, I move to strike out the words 
‘* fifty-five hundred and eleven, fifty-five hundred and twelve, 
fifty-five hun and thirteen.” I ask that these sections of 
the statute, which will remain upon the statute book if the 


amendment is adopted, may be read. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as indi- 


cated. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


Sec. 5511. If, at any election for Representative or Delegate in 8 
any person knowingly personates and votes, or attem to vote, he 
name of any other person, whether living. dead, or fictitious; or votes more 
than once at the same election for any candidate for the same office; or votes 
at a place where he may not be lawfully entitled to vote; or votes without 
haying a lawful right to vote; or does any unlawful act to secure an oppor- 
tunity to vote for himself, or any other person; or by force, threat, intimi- 
dation, bribery, reward, or offer thereof, unlawfully prevents any qualified 
voter of any State, or of any Territory, from freely exercising the right of 
suffrage, or by any such means induces any voter to refuse to exercise such 
right, or com 
in any such D 
q ed or entitled to vote; or interferes in any manner with any officer of 
such election in the discharge of his duties: or by any such means, or other 
unla means, induces any officer of an election or officer whose duty it is 
to ascertain, announce, or declare the result of any such election, or give or 
make any certificate, document, or evidence in relation thereto, to violate 
or refuse to comply with his duty or any law ating the same; or know- 
ingly receives the vote of any person not entitled to vote, or refuses to re- 
ceive the vote of any person entitled to vote. or aids, counsels, procures, or 
advises any such voter, person, or officer todo any act hereby made a crime, 
or omit to do any duty the omission of which is hereby made a crime, or 


ls, or induces, by any such means, any officer of an election 
tate or Territory to receive a vote from a person not legally 
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attempt to do so, he shall be punished by a fine of not more than $500, or by 
imprisonment not more than three years, or by both, and shall pay the 
costs of the pronen om 

SEC. 5512. If, at any registration of voters for an election for Representa- 
tive or Delegate in the Congress of the United States, any person kno’ ly 
personates and 8 or attempts to register, in the name of any other 

rson, whether living, dead, or fictitious, or fraudulently registers, or 
udently attempts to register, not having a lawful right so to do; or does 
any unlawful act to secure registration for himself or any other person; or 
by force, threat, menace, intimidation, bribery, reward, or offer, or promise 
thereof, or other unlawful means, prevents or hinders any person ha a 
lawful right to register from duly exercising such right; or compels or in- 
duces by any of such means, or other unlawful means, any officer of regis- 
tration to admit to registration any person not legally entitled thereto, or 
interferes in any manner with any officer of registration in the discharge 
of his duties, or by any such means, or other unlawful means, induces any 
officer of registration to violate or refuse to comply with his duty or any 
law regulating the same; or if any such officer knowingly and willfully reg- 
isters as a voter any person not entitled to be 9 or refuses to so reg · 
ister any person entitled to be registered; or if any such officer or other = 
son who has any duty to perform in relation to such registration or election, 
in ascertaining, announcing, or 2 the result thereof, or in giving or 
making any certificate, document or evidence in relation thereto, knowingly 
neglects or refuses to perform any duty required by law, or violates a 
duty imposed by law. or does any act unauthorized by law relating to or af- 
fecting such registration or election, or the result thereof, or any certificate, 
document, or evidence in relation thereto, or if any person aids, counsels, 
procures, or advises, any such voter, person, or officer to do any act hereby 
made a crime, or to omit any act the omission of which is hereby made a 
oone every such person shall be punishable as prescribed In the preceding 
section. 

Sec. 5513. Every registration made under the laws of any State or Terri- 
tory, for any State or other election at which such Representative or Dele- 
gate in Congress may be chosen, shall be deemed to be a registration within 
the meaning of the preceding section, notwithstanding such registration is 
also made for the purposes of any State, Territorial, or municipal election. 


Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, these three sections are 
the principal sections of the existing law which define and punish 
crime. ey are the most valuable crimes provision of the pres- 
ent law. The Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY], in debate to- 
day, complained of the national electionsstatutes because he said 
there was nowhere to be found within them any punishment for 
bribery. I call the Senator's attention to the fact that these stat - 
utes punish very effectually bribery in connection with the regis- 
tration of voters and the election; and I trust that now the atten- 
tion of the Senator has been called to sections 5511 and 5512 he 
will be willing to at least allow these two most important pro- 
visions punishing crimes against the elective franchise to re- 
main upon the statute book. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The guestion is on the amendment 
Pe by the Senator from New Hampshire. 

r. CU. M and Mr. CHANDLER called for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. TURPIE (when his name was called). Iwish to again an- 
nounce the pair I have already mentioned, and to state that if 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. DAvis] were present I should 
vote nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I am with the Senator 
from Montana Mr. POWER]. If he were present I should vote 
“nay.” Once for all I announce this pair on all amendments to 
the pendiug bill and on the bill itself. If the Senator from Mon- 
tana were present I should vote “nay” on all amendments, and 
he would vote ‘‘nay” on the passage of the bill, while I should 
vote ae yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 39, as follows: 


YEAS—2. 

Aldrich, Dolph, Higgins, Quay, 
Allison, bois, Hoar, Sherman, 
Cameron, e, 585 — Shoup, 
Carey, Gallinger, Mitchell, Oregon Squire, 
eee pee s 7 ee 

ullom, ans at ashburn, 
Dixon, Hawley, * Proctor, 

NAYS—29. 
Allen, scot Irby, Peffer, 
Bate, Daniel, Jones, Ark. Pugh, 
Berry, Faulkner, vie, Ransom, 
Blackburn, Gibson, Lindsay, Roach, 
Brice, Gordon, Stewart, 
Butler, Gorman, Vest, 
Caffery, Gray, Mitchell, Wis Vilas, 
Call. Harris, Morgan, Voorhees, 
Cockrell, Hill, Palmer, White, Cal, 
Coke, Hunton, Pasco, 
NOT VOTING—17. 

Camden, McPherson, Power, White, La. 
Davis, Manderson, Smith, Wolcott. 
George, Morrill, Stockbridge, 
Jones. Ney. Murphy, Turple, 
McMillan, Pett W. Vance, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I offer another amendment. In section 1, 
beginning at line 6, I move to strike out the words “twenty 
hundred and five, twenty hundred and six, twenty hundred and 
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seven, twenty hundred and eight, twenty hundred and nine, 
twenty hundred and ten.” 

T ask the special attention of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
STEWART] to this amendment, if he will kindly give me his at- 
tention. 

The sections that are proposed by my amendment to be stricken 
out of the bill so that they will remain upon the statute book 
have no reference to supervisors or marshals. They are pro- 
visions of the act of May 31, 1870, entitled ‘‘An act to enforce 
the rights of citizens of the United States to vote in the several 
States of this Union, and for other purposes.” 

After the Senator from Nevada had succeeded as the grand 
champion of freedom in the Senate Chamber in securing the 
adoption of the fifteenth amendment to the Constitution he fol- 
lowed it up by the passage of the statute the title of which I 
haverecited, and he pursued it with that persistency and bravery 
that characterize all his acts since he has been a member of the 
Senate, and when he was a member of the Senate in former 
years and devoted, as he showed himself to be, to the principles 
of liberty. 

The Senator, I say, followed up the constitutional amendment 
with a law, and he declared that a constitutional amendment is 
worthless unless Congress makes a law toenforce it. Now, here 
are half a dozen sections named in the bill, and it is proposed to 
wipe out this great charter of liberty written in connection with 
the fifteenth amendment to the Constitution, which was given 
to this country mainly by the efforts of the Senator from Ne- 
vada. The question I wanted to ask him when he was upon the 
floor before, which he did not stay to listen to, is whether it can 
be possible thatafter voting here to repeal the supervisor's law, 
the marshal’s law, and the crimes law, he really intends to con- 
tribute his vote to strike down a portion of one of the greatest 
and noblest acts of his life. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I replied to that to-day. 
At the time that act was passed we had just emerged from war 
and were in process of reconstruction. Many things were neces- 
sary then which are not needed now. We have now just en- 
tered upon another war. We have entered upon the war of the 
executive department against the producing classes, and the 
States must assert their rights. They must be on the side of the 

ople. It will be their only protection. I do not think they 
fato any protection from the Federal Government. Isay hon- 
estly I believe power is being concentrated here that is most 
destructive to the interests of the country, and any Federal law 
whith might be supplied by a State law I should like to see 
wiped from the statute book. I am in earnest about this matter. 
When there is anything Ican help to give the States the 
power to do, without any interference from the executive de- 
partment or from Executive authority, I shall always cheerfully 
give my vote in that direction. I believe when I vote to rele- 

te power back to the States I vote in favor of liberty. I be- 
ire the liberties of this country are endangered by the con- 
centration of power here in this capital: and anything that the 
States can do, that the people can do, legally and properly under 
the Constitution, I will vote to give them the privilege of doing, 
and I will vote to remove every Federal law that interferes 
anyway with the free operation of the States. The States can 
take care of the crimes that are committed, and they will take 
care of them. If they will not do it, it can never be done. The 
Federal Government is incompetent to take care of the people. 
They must take care of themselves, and wrest from central au- 
thority that power which is menacing liberty itself. 

Mr. SQUIRE. Would the Senator have the States coin 


oney? 

Mr STEWART. I would have the States coin money. The 
surrender by the States to the General Governmentof the power 
to coin money has been a great calamity. There was no neces- 
sity to surrender that power. There can be no valid objection 
toeach State coining money. The surrender of that power to 
the General Government has brought misery to every house- 
hold. The General Government has misused that power, and 
that is why we have trouble in this country. Certainly I would 
have the States coin money. There could be no objection to it. 

Mr. FRYE. And raise armies and declare war? 

Mr. STEWART. No; I would not have them raise armies 
and declare war, but I would give them the privilege of pro- 
tecting the rights which are necessary to life, liberty, and the 

ursuit of ca pet The coining of money is shown to have 
n one of those rights. The way that the General Govern- 
ment has exercised that power shows that it was one of the 
reatest mistakes that was ever made to trust it to the General 
vernment. It is the betrayal of that great trust which shows 
the danger of theexercise of Federal power. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I will not ask to have read 
the statutes which are to be repealed and which my amendment 
proposes to retain, but. tz 


m 


Mr. HARRIS. Has not the Senator from New Hampshire 
been heard Spon the pending amendment? 

Mr. CHANDLER. WII the Senator from Tennessee allow me 
a moment? 

Mr. HARRIS. I will; but I do not intend to allow the Sena- 
tor many moments without raising the question of order. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I know the Senator from Tennessee ve 
well, and I do not intend tosay a word. Instead of asking, as 
might do, for the reading of the statutes, I simply ask to have 
read ten lines giving a summary of the acts to be repealed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as indi- 
cated, 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not object really to this proceeding, but 
there must be some end to it. 

Mr. CULLOM. Letitbe read. That will be the end of it. 

Mr. BUTLER. We must proceed under some rule or not at all. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I withdraw my request for the reading of 
the summary, which is in ten lines, and I ask that the statutes 
that are tobe repealed may be read. Does that suit the Senator 
any better? 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator had read sections awhile ago 
nee 1 much more than the five minutes allowed under 
the rule. ` 

Mr. HARRIS. I beg leave to suggest to the Senator from 
New Hampshire that if he wants to have something read that 
is brief, I shall not object or insist upon any question of order, 
but if he asks to have these lenghty statutes read I give notice 
that I must object to it, and wiil raise the question of order. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I rise to a question of order. 

Mr. CHANDLER. If the Senator will allow me—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts 
rises to a question of order. The Chair will hear the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HOAR. There are plenty of methods under the rule to 
accomplish what the Senator from New Hampshire desires. I 
hope this novel behavior 

Mr. HARRIS. Ido not heara word the Senator from Massa- 
chussits utters. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. HOAR. I hope this novel mode of behavior in the Senate 
will not prevail. There are plenty of methods of accomplishing 
the purpose of the Senator from New Hampshire if desired. 
Anyone else can riseand have the sections of the statute read. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I simply ask that the abstract instead of 
the statutes may be read. I ask unanimous consent that it may 
be read. Let me put it that way. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. HARRIS. I do not raise a question on the reading of the 
abstract, but, if the request is extended to a reading of the elec- 
tion laws, I shall then raise an objection. 

Ths VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as indi- 
cated. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


The sections 2005 to 2010, inclusive (which are to be ere are provisions 
of the act of May 31, 1870. They charge all State officials, who are bound by 
State laws to furnish to citizens an opportunity to perform any prerequisite 
for voting or becoming qualified to vote, with the duty of giving to all citi- 
zens the same and equal opportunity to perform such prerequisite, sne p 
ish any disobedient official; they re. Bee an offer to perform the pre te, 
defeated wrongfully, to be equivalent to performance; they punish election 
officers refusing to register voters, or combining to obstruct citizens from 
qualifying or voting; and they give a right of action in the national courts 
to any citizen deprived of any office (other than that of Presidential elector, 

or member of the Legislature) by reason of the denial of the 
right of suffrage on account of color. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is upon agreeing to 
the amendment proposed 775 Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. CHANDLER. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. HIGGINS (when his name was called). I wish to state 
that I am paired with the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
McPHERSON], but transfer that pair to the Senator from Nevada 
pte. J ONES] for this and all subsequent votes on the pending bill. 

vote “yea. 

Mr. TURPIE (when his name was called). In the absence of 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. DAvVIs], with whom I have a 
general pair, I wish to announce thatif he were present I should 
vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 39; as follows: 


YEAS—28. 

Aldrich, Dolph, Higgins, Quay, 
Allison, Dubois, Hoar, Sherman, 
Carey,” Gainer Mitchell, Ore poses 

„ eil, on 
Chandler, Hale, xin Teller: 
Cullom, Hansbrough, Platt, Washburn, 
Dixon, Hawley, Proctor, Wilson. 
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NAYS—32. ° 
Alle Colquit $ Peffer, 

3 ge Diae Pak 
Be Faulkner, Kyle, Ransom, 
Blackburn, Gibson, Lindsay, Roach, 

Gordon, Stewart, 
Butler, Gorman, Mills, Vest, 
Oall, Hates, — 5 Voor 

Hill mer, White, Cal. 
Coke, Hunton, 

NOT VOTING—17. 
Camda McPherson, Power, White, La. 
Davin Manderson, Smith, Wolcott. 
A Morrill, Stockbridge, 
Jones, Nev. Murphy, Turpie, 
McMillan, Pet W, Vance, 
So the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. PERKINS. I desire to offer an amendment. I move to 
strike out all after the enacting clause of the bill and insert: 

That sections 2011 and na of 1 8 1 nes Ae = 
pant inbablcants and inserting instead thereof the words “two hundred 
thousand inhabitants.” 

Mr. President, the amendment offered is site ear 
Under the last census we have but fifteen cit#es in the United 
States of over 200,000 inhabitants. Those fifteen cities elect 
forty-five members of the National House of Representatives, 
about one-seventh of the whole number of that y- Congress 
alone is the judge of the eligibility of its members. Itseems to 
me eminently proper that thereshould be a supervision over the 
election of those who are to represent the people in the House 
of Representatives. 

It has been charged that the measure to be repealed 
is sectional; that it has a tendency to oppress one section of the 

ple of our country. If this were true I should think myself 
alse to my duty as a resentative upon this floor did I not vote 
for its re . But such a charge has not been in my opinion 
su y sustained. If amendment should be adopted 
there is but one city in the Southern States, New Orleans, of over 
200,000 population, to which it would apply. After en Pad 
the argument of the distinguished Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
BaTE] I have been trying to agree with him that the liberties 
of our people are more me by those who live in the large 
cities of the North than in the rural districtsand the small towns 
of the South and the West. It is in the great cities of the North 
that people are more interested in the spoils of office and more 
interested in the machine winning than they are in good gov- 
ernment or in which party’s prince ee shall rule. 

It seems to me that in voting for this amendment we are 
hedging around the ballot box another safeguard of the people's 
interests. I hope the amendment will prevail, but I not 
weary the Senate by for the yeas and nays uponit. If 
others desire it they may be ordered. 

The VICE-PRES. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from ornia. 

Mr. CHANDLER. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 


The and nays were ordered; and being taken, resulted— 
yeas 27, nays 39; as follows: 
i } YEAS—27. 
Allison, B50 Hoar, Shoup, 
Carey, y Mi Oregon 8 
„ „„ | ve 
Dixon,” Hawley, Proctor, 
NAYS—39. 
Allen, Colquitt, Irby, Petter, 
Bate, Daniel, 8 Ark. Pugh. 
Bei Faulkner, 2 Ransom, 
Blackburn, Gibson, dsay, Roach, 
Brice, Gordon, Martin, Stewart, 
Butler, Gorman, Mills, Vest, 
Caffery, Gray, Mitchell, Wis. Vilas, 
Call, Harris, Morgan, Voorhees. 
Coke, Hunton, Pasco, 5 
NOT VOTING—18, 
Camden, Pherson, Power, V. 
Davis, Manderson, guy, White, La. 
George, Morrill, th, Wolcott. 
Jones, Nev. M Y, Stockbridge, 
McMillan, Pe A Turpie, 
So the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. CHANDLER. I offer another amendment, to come in at 
the end of the bill as an additional section. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add to the bill the follow- 
ing additional section: 


SEO. 4. FFF 
the United States where ballots are recefved for Representative in Congress 


shall, at the close of the election and as presen’ 
tive in are counted, make a public declaration of the result of th: 
count, and they shall thereupon proceed to make and signa statement of 
such resultand transmit the same by mailto the clerk of the circuit court 
of the United States for the district within which such ballots are recvived 
and counted; and said statement shall become a public record in the office 
of said clerk, and shall be at all times open to pu inspection; and it shall 
be the duty of each clerk to and seasonably furnish to all local elec- 
tion officers within his ct suitable blank forms and envelopes to ena- 
ble them to comply with the provisions of this section, the cost of which 
shall be paid by the United States; and any election officer who shall refuse 
or neglect to perform the duties herein required of him shall be punished by 
a fine not 1 or by imprisonment not ee E, days, or 
by both such punis ts, at the discretion of the court. case any rules 
or regulations for conducting Congressional elections shall exist in any 
State which would contravene the provisioas of this section, such rules or 
regulations are hereby amended and altered so as to conform to the rule 
and regulation made by this section. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on ing to the 
amendment submitted by the Senator from New pshire. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I offer another amendment to add at the 
end of the bill an additional section. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add to the bill the follow- 
ing additional section: 


Sec. 4. That at e election in any State of a Representative in Con- 
gress each candidate for Representative nominated by any 
or by a nomination paper signed by one hundred resident vo 
the right to appoint, in writing, ed by him, one watcher to represent 
him at each voting district, precinct, or place where votes for Representa- 
tives are to be cast. Every such watcher shall have the Tight to 8 
at the registration of voters who are to cast their votes within his 
the ris 5 e eiras . te 
ve the mess e registration pri a e fe- 
ceiving and counting of the ballots for Hepresentatye in and the 
and signing of the returns thereof; and every such wa shall be 
allowed to be and to remain so near to the place where the names are reg- 
istered and the place where the ballots are received, counted, and a return 
thereof made, that he may easily and fully perform his duties; and any Pe 
son who s in way, directly or ind! m Rex pang? eee on, 
or violence, or bone evice whatever, intentionsity er, delay, obstruct, 
or prevent any watcher from the discharge of his duties shall be pun- 
ished by a fine not exceeding $100 or by imprisonment not ex thirty 
days, or by both such ments, at the discretion of the court. case 
any rules or regulations for conduc Congressional elections shall exist 
in any State which would contravene the provisions of this section, such 
rules or regulations are hereby amended and altered so as to conform to the 
rule and regulation made by this section. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from New Hampshire. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I offer one other amendment. If it is not 
adopted, Ishall 3 of securing the adoption of any amend- 
ments to the bill. I move to add at the aod of the bill as an ad- 
ditional section what I send to the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add to the bill the follow- 
ing as an additional section: 

SEC. 4. k wi nited S 
we Gar Wg tea ee 
ceived and there is present more than one box into which ballots are being 

the duty of the election officers of such 8 

cinct, or place to cause to be to each and every box used for ots 
in Congress a label con a likeness of the flag of 

the United States and the words For Representative in Co: „ which 
label shall be of such size and so pr and affixed that the flag and the 
words may be easily seen and by any voter ap the box; 
and said label shall be kept so affixed to said box during the whole period of 


soon as the ballots for Re ta- 
8 


made by this section. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on aot Seg the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from New Ham '; 
Mr. HO. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered; and being taken, resulted— 
yeas 27, nays 39; as follows: 


YEAS—27. 
Aldrich, Dolph, „ erman, 
Cameron, Davo Boag 8 
e, 
Carey, G A Mitchell, Oregon Teller, 
= Hale, Perkins, Washburn, 
Hansbrough, Platt, Wilson. 
Dixon. Hawley, „ 
Y NAYS—39. 
All Colquit' Irby, Peffer, 
Bate,” = — Ark. Pugh. 
Biackburn. Gibson, 5 Pisay Roach, 
Brice, Gordon, Martin, Stewart, 
Butler. rman, Mills, Vest, 
Caffery, Gray, Mitchell, Wis. 
Call, Morgan, Voor! 
Cockreli, Palmer, White, 
Coke, Hunton, Pasco, 
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NOT VOTING Irby, Mills, Peffer, Vest, 
Jones, Ark. Mitchell, Wis. Pu Vilas, 
Camden, McPherson, Power, Vance, Kyle, Morgan, Voorhees, 
Davis ep gray, 8 L . Palmer, White, Cal. 
Jones, Nev. Murphy, Stockbridge, Eanes Stewart, 
McMillan, Pet wW, Turpie, NA VLS 28 
So the amendment was rejected Aldrich Dolph, Higgins > 
Mr. CHANDLER. In section 1, mea 6, after yg ROSE Ee Alison, tols, Hoar, Sherman, 
tions,” I move to strike out twenty hundred and two, ply | Cameron, e, oup, 
for the purpose of enabling me to make a final remark upon the | Chandler, pea rn i WR 
bill. It is the one section to be repealed by the bill which I am | Cullom, Haus Platt, Washburn, 
in f:vor of repealing. I have moved to strike out from the bill | Dixon, Hawley, Proctor, Uson. 
all the sections pro to be repealed but this one; and I make NOT VOTING—17 
the motion to strike it out only to withdraw it. Section 2002 Cm — McPherson, Powe. White, La. 
provides: Davis, Manderson, Smith, Wolcott. 
Sud. 2002. No mili or naval officer, or other person in the civil, | George, Morrill, Stock 
military, or naval service of the United States, shall order, bring, keep, or Jones. Ney. Murphy, Turpie, 
have under his 8 ee <8 peg or — — 7 place | Mcuiillan, Pet W. ‘ance, 
on e u neces- > 
5 Arge arme enemies of tne United States, or to keep the peace | So the bill was passed. 


at the po (See sections 5528, 5529, 5532.) 

I understand that to be a Papane upon the President and 
the otticers of the Army of the United States against sending or 
taking the troops of the United States to certain places within 
the limits of the United States. When that section is repealed 
it will be competent for the President of the United States with- 
out limit and without restriction to send the Army or any por- 
tion of it, large or small, to any place within the United States 
over which the flag floats. Iam heartily in favor of giving that 
power to the President of the United States, and therefore I do 
not insist upon my motion to strike the section out of the bill, 
but withdraw it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill is as in Committee of the 
Whole and open toamendment. If there be no further amend- 
ment pro , the bill will be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, and was read the third time. 

The VICE-PRESID The question is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. HAWLEY and Mr. DOLPH culled for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. ; 

Mr. FAULKNER (when Mr. CAMDEN’S name was called). M; 
colleague, the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CAMDEN], 
is detained from the Senate by illness. He is paired with the 
senior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. PETTIGREW]. If my 
2 were present he would vote yea on the passage of 
the bill. 

Mr. HILL (when Mr. MURPHY’S name was called). My col- 
league, the junior Senator from New Vork [Mr. MURPHY], is 
paired with the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON], If 
my colleague were present he would vote yea.“ 

r. BLACKB . If thesenior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
MANDERSON] were present he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. HANSBROUGH (when Mr. PETTIGREW’S name was 
called). Iam authorized to state that the senior Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. PETTIGREW] would vote “nay” if he were 


resent. 
i Mr. TURPTE (when his name was called). Lam paired with 
the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. DAvis], who is absent. 
lf he were present I should vote yea.“ 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CAFFERY. My colleague [Mr. WHITE of Louisiana] is 
paired with the Senator from Montana [Mr. POWER]. If my 
colleagus were present and not paired he would vote yea.“ 

Mr. HARRIS. In justice to the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
MORRILL], who is absent, and with whom I have a standing 

ir, that pr having been transferred to the Senator from 
Mississipp Mr. GEORGE], so as to allow the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. DOLPH] and my to vote, I want to put on record the 
statement that if the Senator from Vermont . MORRILL] had 
been here he would have voted “nay” this final question. 

Mr. CALL. I desire to state in be of the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE] that he stands with the Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL], and that if the Senator from 
n were present he would vote yea on the passage of 

bill. 


Mr. RANSOM. I wish again to state that my colleague [Mr. 
VANCE] is absent on account of sickness. He 4 9 all 
olitical questions with the Senator from Mich [Mr. Mo- 
ILLAN]. If my colleague were here, he would vote “yea” 
and the Senator from Michigan would vote“ nay.” 
The result was announced—yeas 39, nays 23; as follows: 
YEAS—39. 
Allen, Butler, Colquitt, Gorman, 
Bate, Caffery, Gray. 
Call, Faulkner, Harris, 
Bisckburn, Cockrell, Gibson, 
Brice, Coke, Gordon, Hunton, 


RAILROAD STATIONS AND DEPOTS. 


Mr. GORMAN rose. 
Mr. BERRY. I hope the Senator from Maryland will yield 
to me one moment to 


ve the unfinished business laid before ` 
the Senate. 


Mr. GORMAN. I rose to move an adjournment, but yield for 
that pur 4 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the unfinished business, which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 3606) to require railroad com- 
panies operating railroads in the Territories over a right of 
way ted by the Government, to establish stations and depots 
at all town sites on the lines of said roads established by the In- 
terior Department. 

Mr. RRIS. With the permission of the Senator from 
Maryland, I will move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business, I think we ought to have a brief 
executive session. 

Mr.GORMAN. Very well. 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President 

Mr. HARRIS. I withhold the motion for a moment. 

Mr. CALL. I desire to give notice that at the conclusion of 
the bill which the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. BERRY] has in 
charge, I shall ask the Senate to take up the bill (H. R. 51) to 
ie the boundaries of the judicial districts of the State of 

orida. 

Mr. VEST. Iam compelled to object, because the other day 
it was agreed by unanimous consent that the bill (S. 1462) to pro- 
vide additional accommodations for the Government Printing 
Office should come up immediately after the bill the Senator 
from Arkansas has in charge is disposed of. 

Mr. GORMAN. That was agreed to by unanimous consent. 

Mr. VEST. That arrangement was made by unanimous con- 
sent. 

Mr. CALL.’ I 1 75 the Senator from Missouri will not insist 
upon his objection, but will allow House bill 51 to be considered, 
which will probably consums a very few minutes, and the Print- 
ing Oñice bill will doubtless occupy considerable time. 

pi: VEST. That is the reason why I want tohave it disposed 
0 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I decline to yield to this con- 
troversy as to the consideration of matters in futuro. I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive busi- 
ness. 

The motion was agreed to: and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After ten minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o’clock and 
15 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Thurs- 
day, February 8, 1894, at 12 o'clock m. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
‘Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate February 5, 1894, 
POSTMASTERS. 

William L. Alexander, to be postmaster at Crestline, in the 
county of Crawford and State of Ohio. 

W. O. Menefee, to be postmaster at Covington, in the county 
of Tipton and State of Tennessee. 

Daniel P. Gallivan, to be postmaster at Clintonville, in the 
county of New Haven and State of Connecticut. 

Denis T. Walsh, to be postmaster at Ansonia, in the county of 
New Haven and State of Connecticut. 

Charles W. Tayloe, to be postmaster at Washington, in the 
county of Beaufort and State of North Carolina. 

James H. Mercer, to be postmaster at Bloomsburg, in the 
county of Columbia and State of Pennsylvania. 
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Douglas McIntyre, to be tmaster at Marion, in the county 
of Marion and State of South Carolina. 

Alphonzo F. Wilson, to be postmaster at Worthington, in the 
county of Greene and State of Indiana. 

John R. Reddiag, to be postmaster at Glasgow, in the county 
of Barren and State of Kentucky. 

Reuben J. Chewning, to be postmaster at Shakopee, in the 
county of Scott and State of Minnesota. 

Edward L. Proebsting, to be postmaster at Phillipsburg, in 
the county of Granite and State of Montana. 

John W. McCarty, to be postmaster at Washington, in the 
gr of Daviess and State of Indiana. 

Will S. Meredith, to be postmaster at Rushville, in the county 
of Rush and State of Indiana. 

John Welfiey, to be postmaster at Decatur, in the county of 
Adams and State of Indiana, 

John R. Collier, to be postmaster at Franklin, in the county of 
Sop and State of Kentucky. 

J. Leroy Paul, to be postmaster at Brown Valley, in the county 
of Traverse and State of Minnesota. 

William G. McKnight, to be postmaster at Ironton, in the 
county of Lawrence and State of Ohio. 

J. worth Scott, to be postmaster at Bryan, in the county of 
Williams and State of Ohio. 

Samuel Arnold, to be postmaster at Newcastle, in the county 
of Henry and State of Indiana. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate February 7, 1894. 
RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 


Moses R. De Groff, of Pineville, Mo., to be receiver of public 
moneys at Springfield, Mo. 


POSTMASTER. 
Lucy E. Harris, to be postmaster at Hazlehurst, in the county 
of Copiah and State of Mississippi. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
WEDNESDAY, February 7, 1894. 


The House met at 12 o'clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, 
Rev. E. B. BAGBY. 
THE JOURNAL. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read, cor- 
rected, and approved. 


FURTHER URGENT DEFICIENCY BILL. 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Renney) from the Committee on 
Appropriations, reported the bill (H. R. 5646), making appropria- 
tions to supply further urgent deficiencies in the appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1894, and for prior years, and 
for other purposes; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. 

r. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. I give notice that with 
the consent of the House I will take it up to-morrow, as itis a 
matter of some importance that it should be speedily acted upon. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Mr. GOODNIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Committee on Indian Affairs be discharged from the 
further consideration of the bill (H. R. 132), and that it be re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will send up the bill, so that 
the title may be read and the House may understand what it is. 

Mr. REED. I suppose this comes up by unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER. A correction of reference may be made 
either by unanimous consent or on motion. 

Mr. REED. I submit that there is a motion having prece- 
dence. There is now pending a motion to compel the attend- 
ance of members; and I hardly see how the House can take u 
anything except a unanimous consent until that is disposed of. 

r. GOODNIGHT. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on Indian Affairs be dis- 
charged from the further consideration of this bill, and that it 
be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. The Clerk will 
report the title of the bill. > 

r. REED. Ihave noobjection; only Ido not want to lose any 


rights. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 132) to supply courts for the Indian reservations and to sup- 
plement an act approv ebruary 8, 1887. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the order asked for by 


the gentleman from Kentucky will be made, and the bill will be 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. PICKLER. Before that order is made, I ask the gentle- 
man from Kentucky if the chairman of the Committee on Indian 
Affairs is apprised of this request? 

Mr. GOODNIGHT. I have not been able to find him this 
morning. 

Mr. PICKLER. I ask that that bill await. the appearance of 
the chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs. Tt is an im- 
portant bill 

Mr. GOODNIGHT. It ought to be taken up at once. 

Mr. PICKLER. I have no objection; but I do not think it has 
been brought before the Commiitee on Indian Affairs or brought 
to their notice. Still I will interpos2 no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, that order will be made. 

There was no objection. 


CONTESTED ELECTION CASE OF O'NEILL AGAINST JOY. 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I am instructed by the 
Committee on Elections to give notice to the House that the 
contested election case of O'Neill against Joy will be called up 
immediately after the morning hour on Monday next. 


HAWAII. 


Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I call up the 
resolutions expressing the sense of the House on Hawaiian af- 
fairs, which were being considered at the time of the adjourn- 
ment yesterday. 

„ Mr. Speaker, I rise to a point of order upon that 
question. 

The SPEAKER. What is the point of order? 

Mr. REED. When the House adjourned last night it ad- 
journed pending proceedings to enforce the attendance of mem- 

rs. I think the Chair has already decided in one or two cases 
that such a motion could be made and that it did not lose its 
effect by the adjournment of the House. Whether this is a mo- 
tion of that sort I am not quite certain, for I have not had an op- 
portunity to look at the language of it, but perhaps the Chair 
can inform me. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution adopted merely revoked 
leaves of absence and directed the Sergeant-at-Arms to telegraph 
to absent members. There was no order of arrest. 

Mr. REED. Then it seems to me that the first thing we have 
to do is to see whether that order was carried out and have the 
report of the Sergeant-at-Arms. If those proceedings were to 
b2 projected into the future, then we adjourned with those 
proceedings pending, and the proceedings have not been dis- 
peused with. Ifthe Sergeant-at-Arms was authorized, as I sup- 

ced was the intention of the resolution, to notify absent mem- 

rs, of course he must do it after the House had adjourned. If 
tho order was authority for that purpose, of course it must be 
dispensed with before we can proceed any further. If the Chair 
holds that it was not a proeeeding which survived the adjourn- 
ment then of course I have nothing further to say. 

The SPEAKER. It has always been held, as the gentleman 
from Maine well knows, that an adjournment pending a call 
terminates all proceedings under the call unless the House bya 
special order directs otherwise. 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Now, the order adopted by the House on 
yesterday has been executed. Leaves of absence were reyoked, 
and an officer of the House was directed to telegraph to absent 
members. 

Mr. REED. Well, then, all the proceedings must have been 
vacated by the adjournment. 

The SPEAKER. Everything is vacated of course, except that 
the Chair supposes the officer has discharged his duty. The 
Chair is not informed as to that. 

Mr. REED. But the officer could not discharge that duty af- 
ter the proceedings were vacated. That is what I want to get 
at, whether the officer went on after the proceedings were va- 
cated to discharge the duty assigned him, but which did not 
then rest upon him. I think it is a matter of economy for the 
Government, which ought to commend itself to our friends upon 
the other side. 

The SPEAKER. Whatis the gentleman’s point? The Chair 
does not see it. 

Mr. REED. My pointis this. If the Chair decides that the 
proceedings were vacated by the adjournment, of course that 
ends the matter, and it solely remains for the Committze on Ac- 
counts to examine into the action of the Sergeant-at-Arms. If 
he was to execute the order after the adjournment, then we 
should have a report and further proceedings should be dis- 
pensed with. Either there must be one conclusion or the other 
aboutit. If theChairdecides that the proceedings were vacated 
by the adjournment, then there is no to be said. If the 
Chair decides otherwise, why then we ought to have a report 
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from the Sergeant-at-Arms, and ought either to vacate the pro- 
ceedings or go on with them, one or the other. 

The SPEAKER. It does not occur to the Chair that there is 
any continuing order here at all. 

Mr. REED. Then the Chair holds that it was vacated by the 
adjournment? 

eSPEAKER. Not that that order was vacated, but that 
the call of the House terminated. 

Mr. REED. And that the order can continue after the pro- 
ceedings are vacated? 

TheSPEAKER. Thereisnocontinuance. The House merely 
revoked leaves of absence—— 

Mr. REED. And directed the Sergeant-at-Arms to act under 
the order? 

The SPEAKER. And directed the Sergeant-at-Arms to send 
telegrams to absent members. 

Mr. REED. But could he send those telegrams after the 
proceedings were vacated? 

The SPEAKER. The action taken by the House is just as 
effective in that respect as in reviewing leaves of absence. 

Mr. REED. But were the leaves of absence revoked by that 
resolution? 

The SPEAKER. They were. 

Mr. REED. Did not the adjournment vacate all proceedings 
under the resolution? 
ae SPEAKER. It vacated further proceedings under the 

h 
Mr. REED. But I submit that we can not vacate the proceed- 
S without vacating them all. 
do not care saying personally about the matter 
The SPEAKER. The Chair does not see the practical 
nt 
ik. REED. But I really do not wish to see this business of 
calling for the attendance of absent members made a farce. 
That ought not to be, and the Chair ought not to rule in a wa 
that would make it so. If the call of the House is abandoned, 
that leaves everything abandoned, and leaves of absence are 
still in force. If the proceeding is not abandoned, then it must 
be pursued. Hither one thing or the other niust be the case. 
he SPEAKER. The Chair does not agree with the position 
of the gentleman. The Chair thinks the House had a right to 
adopt any order in call that would further the attendance of a 
quorum; and no decision has ever gone farther than to hold that 
an order to arrest absentees is vacated by an adjournment, un- 
less the House by special action bas continued that order in 
force. But without regard to that question, the order to tele- 
h for absent members may be just as effective as an order 
Bo clone the doors. It is now an accomplished fact. 

Mr. REED. But both those orders are vacated by the ad- 
journment: and if these officials have gone on after the order 
was vacated they have exceeded their duty. 

The SPEAKER. That is a question that may come up later. 
The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. McCREARY] now calls 
u = 

Rur. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to correct the 
RECORD. : 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. BANKHEAD... I am recorded as not voting on the reso- 
lution offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Hirt] as a 
substitute for the resolutions reported by the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. MCCREARY] from the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. I was present, and voted no on that question. 

The SPEAKER. The correction will be made. The Clerk 
will now read the resolutions reported from the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs by the gentleman from Kentucky, on which the 
vote will again be taken. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, First. That it is the sense of this House that the action of the 
United States minister in employing United States naval forces and ille- 
JC 
ment not republican in form and in oP. sition to the will of a majority of 
the people, was contrary to the traditions of our Republic and the spirit 
of our Constitution, and should be and is condemned. 

Second. That we heartily approve the principle announced by the Presi- 
dent of the United States that interfereace witn the domestic affairs of an 
independent nation is contr: to the spirit of American institutions. And 
it is further the sense of this House that the annexation of the Hawaiian 
Islands to our country, or the assumption of a protectorate over them by 
our Government, is uncalled for and inexpedient; that the people of that 
country should have had absolute freedom and independence in purs 
their own line of Pek and that foreign intervention in the political af- 


fairs of the islands will not be regarded with indifference by the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 


Mr. REED. There are presented here two distinct resolu- 
tions. I call for a division of the question. 

Several MEMBERS. Too late. 

The SPEAKER. The yeas and nays have been ordered on 
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this question, and a vote has been taken, on which no quorum 
appeared. The House having entered upon the vote, the Chair 
thinks it is now too late to 


know whether the question has been decided. 
divisible question. 

The SPEAKER. But the yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and a vote has been taken, though no quorum appeared. . 

Mr. REED. Will the Chair examine the rule on that point? 
I have an impression that the right to call for a division of the 
question is a very broad one. 

The SPEAKER. The language of the rule is—the Chair calls 
the attention of the gentleman from Maine to it— 


On demand of any member, before the question is put, a question shall be 


divided 


Mr. REED. The Chair is correct. 

The SPEAKER. The roll will now be called on agreeing to 
the resolutions which have just been read. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 173, nays 4, 
not voting 174; as follows: 


l for a division of the question. 
Mr. REED. Well, I do not feel sure on that 


int. Ido not 
his is plainly a 


Reilly, N 
Richards, Ohio 
Richardson, Mich, 
Richardson, Tenn, 


Daniels. 


Mahon, 
Marsh, 
Marvin, N. Y. 
McCall, 
McCleary, Minn. 
McDowell, 
McKeighan, 
Meiklejohn, 
Mercer, 


YEAS—173. 
Abbott, Cooper, Ind. Kribbs, 
Aldarson, Cooper. Tex. Kyle, 
Alexander, Cornish, ©, 
Allen, Covert, Lapham, 
Arnold, Cox Latimer, 
Balley, Crain, Lawson, 
Baldwin, Crawford, Layton, 
Bankhead, Culberson, Lester, 
Barwig, De Armond, Lisle, 
Bell, Tex. De Forest, Livingston, 
Beltzhoover, Denson, Lockwood, 
Black, Ga. Dockery, Lynch, 
Black, Il. Donovan, Maddox, 
Blanchard, Dunn, 80 
Bland, Durborow, Mallory. 
Boatner, Edmunds, Marshall, 
Bower, N. C. English, Martin, Ind. 
Branch, Enlos, McAleer, 
Brawley, Epes, McCreary, Ky. 
Breckinridge, Ark Erdma: McCulloch. 
Breckinridge, Ky. Everett, McDannold, 
Bretz, Fithian, McDearmo: 
Brickner, Forman, McEttrick, 
Brookshire, Fyan, McGann, 
Brown, Geissenhainer, McKaig. 
Bryan, Goldzier, McLaurin, 
Bynum, Goodnight, McMillin, 
Ca 1 Gorman, McNagny, 
Ca mus Grady, cRae, 
Campbell, Gresham, Meredith, 
Cannon, Cal. Griffin, Money, 
Caruth, Haines. Montgomery, 
Catchings, Hall, Minn. Moses, 
Caussy. Hall, Mo. Mutchler, 
Clark, Mo. Hammond, Neill 
Clarke, Ala. Hare, ates, 
dhb, Ala. Hatch, O'Neil, 
Cobb, Mo. Hayes, Outhwaite, 
Cockran, Heard, Paschal, 
Cockrell, Henderson, N. C. Patterson, 
Compton, Holman, aynter. 
Conn. Hooker. Miss. Pearson, 
Coombs, Houk, Ohio Pendleton, Tex. 
Cooper, unter, Pendleton, W. Va. 
NAYS. 
Adams, Ky. Adams, Pa. Cummings, 
NOT VOTING—174. 
tk Cooper, Wis. Heiner, 
Aldrich, Cousins, Henderson, III. 
Apsley, Curtis, Kans. Henderson, Iowa 
Avery, Curtis. N. v. Hendrix, 
Babcock, Dalzell, Hepburn, 5 
Baker, Kans. Davey, Hermann. 
Baker, N. H. Davis, Hicks, 
Barnes, Dingley, Hilborn, 
Bartholdt, Dinsmore, Hines, 
Bartlett. Dolliver, Hitt, 
Belden, Doolittle, Hooker, N. Y. 
Bell, Colo. Draper, Hopkins, 
Berry, Dunphy, Hopkins, Pa. 
Bingham, llis, Ky. Houk, Tenn. 
Blair, Ellis, Oregon Hudson, 
Boen, Fielder, Hulick. 
Boutelle, Fletcher. Hull. 
Bowers, Cal. Funk, Hutcheson, 
Brattan, Funston, Ixkirt. 
Broderick, Gardner, Johnson, Ind. 
Brosius, Gear, Johnson, N. Dak. 
Bundy, Geary, Johnson, Ohio 
Bunn, Gillet, N. Y. Jones. 
Burn Gillett, Mass. Joy, 
Burrows, Graham, Kem, 
Caldwell, Grosvenor, Kiefer, 
Caminetti Grout, Kilgore, 
Cannon, Il. Hager, Lacey, 
5 Hainer, Lefever, 
thickering, Harmer, Linton, 
Childs, Harris, Loud, 
Clancy, Harter, Loudenslager, 
Coffeen, Hartman, Lucas, 
ell, Haugen, Magner, 


Shaw, Stone, W. A Updegrag. White. 
Sherman, Storer, Van Voorhis, N. T. Whiting. 
Sickles, Strait, Van Voorhis,Ohio Wilson, Ohio 
Simpson, Strong, Wadsworth, Wilson, Wash. 
Bipe, Swanson, Walker, 
Smith, Sweet, Wanger, oomer, 
Somers. Tawney. Waugh, Wright, Mass, 
Sperry, Taylor, Tenn. Weadock, Wright, Pa. 
Stephens Thomas, Wever, 
Stone, C. Tyler, Wheeler, Il. = 

During the call of the roll, 

Mr. HATCH said: Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of order. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HATCH. I ask that paragraph 7 of Rule XIV may be 
read and enforced. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the rule. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


While the Speaker is poras the question or add: the House no 
member shal! walk out of or across the Hall, nor, when a member is 5 > 
ing, pass between him and the Chair; and, D, the session of the House, 
no member shall wear his hat, or remain by the Clerk's desk during the call- 
ing of the roll or the counting of ballots, or smoke upon the floor of the 
House; neither shall any other person be allowed to smoke on the floor of 
the House, and the Se tat. and Doorkeeper are charged with the 


strict enforcement of this clause. 
Mr. REED. T hope, Mr. Speaker, that the provision with re- 
gard to smoking, which the gentleman is g attention to, 


Mill be enforced. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. Speaker, that is not the point, That is 
not the portion of the rule that I desire to call the attention of 
the House to. 

The SPEAKER. The rule will be enforced, particularly that 

t which requires members to stay away from the Clerk’s desk 
uring the calling of the roll. : 

Mr. REED. I am glad to see that the Speaker had to come 
to the gentleman's rescue. 5 

The SPEAKER. It was apparent that that was the 
the rule which was being violated. 

Mr. HATCH. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] may as 
well understand now as at any time that the gentleman from 
Missouri does not desire anybody to come to his rescue when it 
is a question between the gentleman from Maine and the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. If your side will keepaway from 
the desk. ours will do the same. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will resume the call. 

The Clerk resumed and completed the calling of the roll. 

At the conclusion of the roll call, 

Mr. ADAMS of Kentucky said; Mr. Speaker, I desire to with- 
draw my vote. 

The SPEAKER. That requires unanimous consent. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I object. Í 

Mr. COCKRAN. Iwas paired ou 1 the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. HOPKINS]. Ido not w whether the 
pr covered to-day or not, but I have voted this morning solel, 

or the purpose of making a quorum, and it aquorum is record 
without my vote I desire to withdraw it. 

The SPEAKER. It is not. 

Mr. REED. Does the Chair decide that it requires unanimous 
consent for a gentleman to withdraw his vote? 


part of 


The SPE That is the impression of the Chair. The 
rule requires eve À pene to vote, and ifa gentleman votes 
and then asks to draw it, it requires unanimous consent; the 
Chair thinks. 


Mr. REED. Ido not remember such a decision. 

Mr. BLAND. The gentlemän from Maine, when he was 
Speaker, used to require members to vote whether they wanted 
to or not. 

The SPEAKER. Of course, if there is any question about 
this, the Chair would be glad to hear the gentleman from Maine. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I object to the gentleman 
from Kentucky . ADAMS] wihirawing his vote, because 
everybody should vote. Ey 

Mi. WALKER. How long since? Not in the Fitty-first Con- 

Mr. ENLOE. I would like to vote. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman in the Hall of the House, 
and did he fail to hear hisname called? j] 

Mr. ENLOE. I was in the Hall during the calling of the roll. 
Ido not know whether I was in at the moment my name was 
called, or not. I did not hear my name called. ‘ 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that in order to entitle a 
gentleman to vote his answer ought to convey the idea that he 
was in the Hall of the House when his name was called. 


Mr. ENLOE. I am not sure I was. I would not state that, be- has neve 


cause I did not hear my name. The tleman from Indiana 


E says he saw me in the 
Mr. CUMMINGS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote. 
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TheSPEAKER. Was the gentleman in the Hall of the House? 

Mr. CUMMINGS. I was. 

3 And did the gentleman fail to hear his name 

Mr. CUMMINGS. I failed to hear my name called on the 
second roll call. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman states that he was in the Hall 
of the House, but failed to hear his name called. The Clerk will 
call the gentleman's name. À 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. CUMMINGS. : 
$ arn CUMMINGS. Mr. Speaker, I vote to make a quorum. 

vote no. 

Mr. ENLOE. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. TAYLOR] 
1 me that he saw me in the House when my name was 


Mr. REED. That matter has been decided. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentlemanstate that he wasin the 
Hall of the House when his name was called, and that he failed 
to hear it. ; 

Mr. ENLOE. I state that upon the information of the gen- 
tleman. I do not state it of my own knowledge. 

Mr. REED. Then that statement ought not to oe: 

Mr. ENLOE. I believe I wasiu the Hall at the time. I make 
the statement on the information given tome by the gentleman. 

Mr. HEARD. I will state that I saw the gentleman come in 
after the first call, and before the second, and I said to him, You 
are justin time.” Whether he remained in during the second 
call or not, I do not know. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it is an enlargement of 
the privil unless the gentleman states on hisown responsi- 
bility that he was in the Hall and failed to hear his name called. 

Mr. ENLOE. I will take the responsibility of making the 
statement, on the information given ms by these gentlemen. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman states that he was in the 
Hall, he can vote. 

Mr. ENLOE. Iso state. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will call the gentleman’s name, 

The Clerk called Mr. ENLOE’s name. 

Mr. ENLOE. I vote no. 

Mr. ADAMS of Kentucky. I desire to change my vote from 


no to aye. 
TheSPEAKER. The gentleman has the right to change his 
vote from no to aye, and it will be so recorded. . 
aun 3 Y of Kentucky. Task for a recapitulation of 
e vote. 
The Clerk recapitulated the names of those voting. 
The following pairs were announced: 
Until further notice: 
Mr. BUNN with Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts. 
. CAPEHART with Mr. MILLIKEN. 
. TYLER with Mr. HuLIcK. 
. WOODARD with Mr. GILLET of New York. 
. DAVEY with Mr. GROSVENOR. 
. MEYER with Mr. HOUK of Tennessee. 
. BARTLETT with Mr. WADSWORTH. 
. FIELDER with Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. 
. SCHERMERHORN with Mr. LEFEVER. 
. ELLIS of Kentucky with Mr. SETTLE. 
. DINSMORE with Mr. DRAPER. 
Mr. HUTCHESON with Mr. KIEFER. 
For this day: 
Mr. WEADOOK with Mr. PAYNE. 
Mr. GRAHAM with Mr. DINGLEY. 
Mr. SIPE with Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. 
Mr. IKIRT with Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. 
Mr. BRATTAN with Mr. BELDEN. 
Mr. WHITING with Mr. HOOKER of New York. 
Mr. BARNES with Mr. SHERMAN, 
Mr. BERRY with Mr. GARDNER, 
Mr. JONES with Mr. NoRTHWAY. 
Mr. PAGE with Mr. HOPKINS of Pennsylvania. 
On the Hawaiian prion: 
Mr. GEARY with Mr. STORER. 
Mr. HARTER with Mr. BROSIUS. 
Mr. SWANSON with Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. CAMINETTI with Mr. BOWERS. 
Mr. ADAMS of Pennsyivania. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to withdraw my vote. I voted under a misapprehension. 
Mr. SPRINGER. I object. 
The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 
Mr. REED. I claim he has aright to withdraw his vote. It 
been denied in this House up to date; never. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman’s rea- 


all when my name was son as to why a gentleman should be permitted to withdraw 


his vote. 


Mr. REED. I have no reason, except the House has never 
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denied the right until now; and the present Speaker has never 
denied it. 

The SPEAKER, There has never been objection made. 

Mr. REED. I think there have been objections. I remember 
the gentleman—— kk. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman from Maine will reflect 
one moment about the rules perhaps he will see—— 

Mr. REED. Ihave reflected a great many minutes over them. 

The SPEAKER. For those who may not have reflected over 
the rules the Chair desires to call their attention to the fact 
that the rules of the House provide that every gentleman shall 
vote; the rules provide that he shall vote unless excused by the 
House, and in a case where a gentleman has voted it does not 
occur to the Chair that he has any right to withdraw that vote 
except by consent of the House. 

Mr. BLAND. That has been the ruling of every Speaker of 
the House since I have been here; and the gentleman from Maine 
counted members whether they wanted to vote or not. [Laugh- 
ter on the Democratic side.] $ 

Mr. ADAMS of Pennsylvania. I will state the reason why I 
desire to withdraw my vote. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. ADAMS of Pennsylvania. On yesterday I made the same 
request, and it was accorded. As a matter of fact, I voted under 
amisapprehension. I thought I was paired; and when I made 
the request to-day stating that I voted under a misapprehension, 
I find that the rule does not work the same way. 

The SPEAKER. What was the misapprehension of the gen- 
tleman, since he calls attention to it? 

Mr, ADAMS of Pennsylvania. My name comes first on the 
list, and I did not understand the question before the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair submit the request. The 

ntleman from Pennsylvania asks unanimous consent to with- 
hee his name because his name was first called and he did not 
understand the question. Is there objection? 

Several MEMBERS on the Democratic side. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. On this question the 

eas are 174, the nays are 3; no quorum has voted. 

Mr. SPRINGER. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mx. SPRINGER. There are four vacancies in the House, and 
the House not being fullI make the point of order that it does 
not require 179 members to make a quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The House will be in order and gentlemen 
will please resume theirseats. A very important legal question 
is raised. . 

Mr. ADAMS of Hee eke: Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. ADAMS of Kentucky. I desire to ask unanimous consent 
that my vote be changed from yea to nay. I voted yea for the 
purpose of moving a reconsideration of the vote, if there was a 

uorum. 
3 The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
change his vote from yea to nay, Without objection that order 
will be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, the Constitution of the United 
States provides that ‘‘a majority of each House shall constitute 
a quorum to do business.” That is the Constitution of the United 
States, Article I, section 2, paragraph 1. 

On pages 489 and 490 of the Digest, if the Chair please, will be 
found somé rulings upon this subject. 

ö clauses of the ‘tution, it 
oe ec eta ae eet Gree ete 


send Representatives, thata majority of the members chosen constituted a 
quorum to do business. 


That ruling is found in the Journal of the Thirty-seventh Con- 


gress, page 117. Following that, the Digest states: 


It has long been a disputed question in cases of death or 
members, whether the quorum of the House required to do 
ed of a majority of the full House or amajority of the members actually 
rne on the roll. The question seems never to have been decided in the 
House upon a case in point. 
It is still an open question whether or not it requires a majority of all 
the members who might under the law be elected to the House to constitute 
a quorum or merely a majority of those who are members of the House 


Said Speaker Carlisle, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 1, 49, page 
4338. The Digest states further: 

5 REED the opinion that a ority of 

pokes. ETID expreso p majority of those chosen and 

That opinion is found in the Journal of the second session of 
Fifty-first Congress, page 370. 

Mr. REED. I think I shall beable tofurnish you with afuller 
text on that subject, but I decided the other way as Speaker be- 
cause I was unwilling to go the length which—— 

Mx. SPRINGER (continuing). Speaker Randall intimated a 
similar opinion in the second session of the Forty-sixth Congress, 


tion of 
con- 


February 21, 1879. The reason for the opinion which was inti- 
mated by both Mr. REED and Mr. Randall seems to me to be a 
very obvious one. If there should be, by resignation or death, 
vacancies enough in this House to reduce the number of mem- 
bers living to 180, that would still be a body authorized to do 
business, because it is a majority of all the members to which 
the House is entitled; but it certainly would not be contended 
in such a contingency that, in order to do business, we must 
have 179 members present and voting. That would require 
nearly all of the members entitled to vote to be present in order 
that the House might transact any business. 

It has frequently happened that there have been vacancies in 
the House of Representatives of one, two, three, four, or five, as 
is the case now. The members who should fill those vacancies 
are not a part of this body. They have not been chosen, so far as 
our records show. We have no oificial knowledge that the States 
which are entitled to these members have elected them to this 
House. They are not borne upon our rolls. We can not take 
official cognizance of them in any way. What the Speaker is to 
take cognizance of is the number of members borne on the roll; 
and I make the point of order that, according to the number of 
members now on the roll, a quorum voted on the last roll call, 
and that the resolution was agreéd to. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Mr. Speaker, I raise the point of order 
that we are proceeding now under a special order of the House, 
and that, under the recent practice of the House, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States has been superseded by a special order 
of this body. Pg trade 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, if that is all the gentlemen 
on the other side have to urge against this point of order 

Mr. BOUTELLE. That is all that I think necessary to urge 
against it at this time. 

Mr. SPRINGER. If that is all that they can urge against it 
I think we may hold that the point of order is well taken. 

Mr. REED. I hope there will be no omission to notice the 
fact that the point of order has come too late. The announce- 
ment has been made by the Chair that no quorum has voted, and 
this matter is closed. So far as any future decision is con- 
cerned I suppose the question is still open; and when that occa- 
sion arises Pehall have no 3 to argue it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois makes the point 
of order, as the Chair understands, that a quorum did vote on 
the last roll call. 

Mr. REED. But the Chair had already stated that there was 
no quorum voting. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair so stated; but of course that is 
governed and controlled by the record vote. 8 

Mr. SPRINGER. I made the point of order at the first mo- 
ment that it was possible. 

Mr. REED. I did not make the point of order that the point 
came too late, because I underst from the announcement of 
the Chair that an important legal qoan was to be presented 
by the gentleman from Illinois, and I had some curiosity to hear 
and examine an important legal question presented by that gen- 
tleman. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SPRINGER. I am glad that you felt that concern 
about it. ; 

Mr. REED. I did. ` 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] 
when he was Speaker made a very careful review of the de- 
cisions upon this question. The opinions had been conflicting, 
ani Speaker Carlisle said that there had not been a distinct de- 
cision of the question by the House. The Chair recollects very 
well that in the Fifty-first Congress, when the gentleman from 
Maine was presiding and the present occupant of the chair 
being then on the floor, made the point that it required a majority 
of all those who might have been elected to the House to con- 
stitute a quorum, there was some discussion of the matter, but 
no special examination, for the point arose in the hurry of pro- 
ceedings, as questions do arise here. 

The gentleman from Maine, then Speaxer, sustained the view 
that it required a majority of all those who might have been 
elected to the House, and so held; but subsequently, by unani- 
mous consent of the House, he printed in the Journal a review 
of that decision, which the Chair will mow ask the Clerk to 
read. It is found on page 370 of the Journal of the Fifty-first 


Congress. 2- 
The Clerk read as follows: 


WHAT NUMBER CONSTITUTES A QUORUM. 

The SPEAKER. On thè 19th of last September the S 
with regard to the number then n 
comment upon. 


be ambiguous. 


ings, as the Chair then thought: 
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second, of members chosen then alive. Ifthefirst meaning was to be taken, 
165 was a quorum; if the latter, 164. ` 

There was some excitement at the time, and the clerks were unable to find 
the precedents, and the Chair, desirous that the actionof the House should 
be entirely safe, declined to hold that 164 was a quorum. Some days later 
the p ents were found, and it will be evident that the latter meaning, 
namely, members chosen and living” was intended, and that, in accord- 
ance With the precedent of 1861, 164 was the true quorum. Such was the de- 
cision made by the Senate, Reverdy Johnson vo in the affirmative, in 
1861; and as late as March 24, 1886, that body, on the death of Senator Miller, 
of California, had its quorum reduced to 38, as will be seen by the Journal of 
that date. In the September decision the Chair referred to the opinion of 
Mr. Randall, of which hs had a strong impression, and as he has m able 
to find it, will cite it as it will be found in the Recorp of February 25, 1879: 

“The Chair desires to state in this connection that with his vote there are 
147 members voting, making aquorum ot a full House. But in his own mind 
he does not think that under the present circumstances 147 votes are re- 
quired for a quorum, as there are two vacancies.” 

This was not a decision. It was an opinion. As upon reflection the pres- 
er does not desire to be cited as opposed to the opinion under 


ent Speak 
which the most important legislation of the country was passed during criti- 


cal years, he takes the 9 add this comment. He does not regret hav- 
ing made the decision with the light he then had, and only makes this state- 
ment to comply with the promise of further investigation then made. 

The SPEAKER. That opinion of the gentleman from Maine 
seems to review all previous decisions 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker A 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. DALZELL, I wish to call the attention of the Speaker to 
what occurred on the 19th of September, 1890, when this ques- 
tion was raised in the House and a debate took place which was 
participated in by a number of members, and I wish to call the 
attention of the Chair especially to what the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. CRISP] said on the question, which I will read: 

The present question, I take it, rests on this plain statement: The Consti- 
tution provides that this House shall be composed of members elected every 
two years, and the number of members is designated by law; then the Con- 
stitution provides further that a majority of each House shall constitute a 
quorum.” The law declares how many members shall constitute the House, 
and the Constitution says that the jority of this number may do business. 

I submit to the Chair whether that is not a well-sustained ar- 
gument in support of the proposition laid down at that time by 
the gentleman from Georgia. [Laughter.] 

Mr. REED. I will only add to what has been read of my own, 
that my predecessor in the chair, Mr. Carlisle, uniſo de- 
cided that the {ull number was necessary for a quorum. I did 
not entertain that opinion; but as is stated in what was read, it 
was not possible in the confusion which prevailed at the time to 
obtain authorities. I was anxious to be right, or if I erred, to 
err on the side of caution and care. I have not changed in any- 
way the opinion which I subsequently expressed and which the 
Chair has caused to be read just now. If the Chair has changed 
his opinion—no, I withdraw that remark; what the present occu- 
pant of the chair may have said arguendo on the ficor might not 
necessarily be binding upon him as Speaker except so far as it 
seemed to him reasonable after reflection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will call the attention of the gon: 
tleman from Maine to a ruling of Speaker Carlisle. The Chair 
thinks the 8 is in error in saying that Speaker Carlisle 
always held that it required a ra ase of all who might be 
elected to constitute a quorum. At thefirst session of the Forty- 
ninth Congress Speaker Carlisle, as quoted in the Digest; said: 
“Tt is still an open question whether or not it requires a major- 
ity of all the members who might under the law be elected to 
the House to constitute a quorum, or merely a majority of those 
who are members of the House.” 

Mr. REED. I think he finally decided in the manner I have 
already stated. I feel quite sure Iam not mistaken on that 


int. 

Pr, SPRINGER. I have no recollection of any opinion of 
that kind having been given by Speaker Carlisle, and I have 
given very careful attention to everything I could find on this 
int. No such opinion is in the Digest, where it would have 

n if made. 

The SPEAKER. As the Chair understands, there has never 
been a decision ol the Chair (upon the point being formally 
raised) that it required a majority of all the members who might 
be elected to constitute a quorum, exceptin the instance referred 
to by the gentleman from Maine, a decision which the Chair has 
no doubt in the world was made as the gentleman himself states 
in order to give to those persons who were adverse to the propo- 
sition then before the House the benefit of a liberal construction, 
so that no injury could in anyway result from the decision. On 
that occasion the gentleman from Maine heldas Speaker that to 
constitute a quorum required a majority of all who might have 
been elected. A 

Subsequently the gentleman from Maine upon reflection and 
upon a review of all the authorities felt the matter to be so im- 
portant that he put on record in the Journal, with the consent 
of the House, his carefully prepared opinion, which was adverse 
to his former judgment. 

The present occupant of the chair has given some reflection 


to this matter, has had some conference with those who might 
be conversant with the decisions, has looked somewhat at the 
authorities, and inclines to the opinion and will so hold (al- 
though he would be very glad, indeed, if any gentleman who 
differs from him would appeal in order that the House might 
settle the question once for all) that it requires only a majority 
of those actually elected members of the House to constitute a 
quorum and transact business under the Constitution. 

Mr. REED. I would like to call the attention of the Chair to 
the language which he has just used“ actually elected mem- 
bers.” There are three membersalready elected, although they 
have not been sworn in; and there is no vacancy in those cases, 
if we sam the language just used by the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. But we have no information of the election 
of those gentlemen. > » 

Mr. ED. They have not presented themselves hero. Still 
it is a fact that they are now elected. I simply wanted to call 
the attention of the Chair to the language he has usd, for the 
pur of ngs esting this caution. 

_ The SPE R. Perhaps a better phrase would be “a ma- 
saa: 5 those who are members of the House.” 

A MEMBER. And borne on the roll. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Is itunderstood that this matter is now de- 
cided by the Chair? 

The SPEAKER. It is. 

Mr. COCKRAN. I would like to present a suggestion, unless 
the question has been finally disposed of. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is perfectly ready to leave the 
matter to the House. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Would it be in order to make a suggestion 
to the Chair as to the force of that construction? The Chair 
will perceive that if a quorum is not a fixed and arbitrary num- 
ber, then if but three members of this House were elected, two 
would be a quorum. Under such a construction a quorum may 
be reduced to any number by accident or design. 

Mr. BAILEY. We should like to hear the gentleman, and it 
is impossible to hear him on account of the confusion. 

The SPEAKER. The House will be in order. 

Mr. COCKRAN. I think, Mr. Speaker, this is a matter of 
very great gravity, and one that ought to be considered with 
great deliberation. 

A quorum of the House of Commons consists of an arbitrary 
number fixed at forty members regardless of how many may have 
been elected. Of course the membership of the House of Com- 
mons has varied very little in the past fifty years, but if the rul- 
ing of the Speaker be correct, the governing body of this House 
might be reduced to any size. If, for instance, there should be 
a pestilence, or an armed invasion, or any other disaster or dis- 
turbance that would prevent the election of, or remove from the 
rolls, a large number of the members of the House, under the 
ruling of the Chair a majority of thoss who happened to remain 
on the roll would be the governing body of the (Spee itself. 

Mr. HAYES. That is not the ruling. 

Mr. COCKRAN. As I understand the ruling of the Chair, it 
is this: That a quorum consists of a majority of the members 
living, a majority of the present members of the House; but 
not a majority of the full membership of the House. 

ee CCREARY of Kentucky. It is a majority of those 
elected. 

Mr. BOATNER. | And qualified. 

Mr. COCKRAN. ‘I think I state it correctly. The ruling of 
the Chair is that a quorum is a majority of the members of the 
House and not a majority of the membership of the House. 
That is the distinction. The membership of the House consists 
of a member from each district. The members of the House 
consist of those actually elected and on its rolls. Now, it will 
be 5 that under the ruling which has been intimated 
by the Chair, the vote of each member of the majority becomes 
more important according as a catastrophe happens to remove 
from the House some member of the minority. 

Under the Constitution as we have previously interpreted it 
a member of this House is one one-hundred and seventy-ninth o 
a quorum; but under this ruling if there happened to be a death 
on the other side, or an expulsion or resignation of a member, 
or if from any cause there happened to be a reduction of the 
membership of the House, then the importance of each survivor 
would be increased. Now, I think the capers the power of 
each member of the House is defined by the Constitution, and 
I think if we reason by any kind of analogy from precedent we 
ought to hold, or it ought to be the rule of this body, that the 
quorum is a fixed number of the House, and not a variable num- 
ber. 
I merely submit that suggestion to the Speaker, but I think 
this is a question of such ood Faas that the judgment of the 
House should be taken upon it. The ultimate disposition of the 
ttee is so cer- 


resolution reported by the Foreign Affairs Com: 
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tain that I feel perfectly confident we can dispose of this inci- 
dental matter without any regard to the lines upon which the 
parties are divided. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. May I make a suggestion to the gentle- 
man from New York? 

Mr. COCKRAN. Certainly. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Suppose the Democrats of this House 
should expel fifty members from the other side of the House to- 
morrow, could not we get a very convenient quorum under that 
kind of a ruling? 

Mr. COCKRAN. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LIVING- 
STON] makes a suggestion that under the ruling of the Speaker 
the way to make a quorum of convenient size would be to expel 
forty or fifty members. 

= eta EARY of Kentucky. But it would take two-thirds 
to do that. 

Mr. COCKRAN. That only increases the difficulty, but does 
not Bers the principle. 

Mr. REED. Oh, I think we can do almost everything by the 
action of the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I think 
this is a matter of far greater importance than whether we 
the resolution on the Hawaiian matter to-day or any other day, 
or pass it at all; and I agree with the general view presented by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. CocKRAN]. I want to pre- 
sent it in a different aspect. I think this is a constitutional 

uestion, and that it depends upon the word House“ in the 
nstitution: 

Each House shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and qualifications 
of its own members, and a majority of each— 

That is, of each House— 
shall constitute a quorum to do business, 


What is the House of Representatives? It is a continuous, 
unending body, composed in the most remarkable way of ay 
parliamen body in the world, except its coördinate branc 
of the legislative department, the Senate of the United States; 
and unless we keep this in mind, Mr. Speaker, we do not, I think, 
construe the Constitution aright. We are the only legislators 
I know of who receive our commissions from the governors or 
authorities of one State and legislate for another organic union 
or organism. 

We are the Representatives, collectively, of the United States 
of America. We are elected and commissioned by the several 
States. Now, this provision of the Constitution was a radical 
change from the parliamentary experiences of the persons who 
made it. It was not made in this Constitution originally. It 
was made in the Articles of Confederation. The parliamentary 
body with which these gentlemen were acquainted, to wit, the 
House of Commons, had an arbitrary quorum of only 40. But 
when we came to legislate not for one Government of the United 
States of America, but as delegates from thirteen separate Col- 
onics, we changed at once that arbitrary rule, and required that 
the quorum to do business should be a majority of all the Colo- 
nies made States by the Declaration of Independence and the 
Articles of Confederation. And when they came to frame this 
Constitution organizing this unique parliamentary body, the 
Congress of the United States, they were confronted with the 
different sizes and influences of the States, the large and the 
small States, and with the power of the consequences; and, 
therefore, before any State, however small, could have any law 

ed that would hurt its interest it required that there should 
aquorum of each House, and that a State or section to be 
affected should have the right to purge the consciences of each 
body by requiring that a quorum of each should unite in that 
act; and that quorum was to be a majority not merely of the 
members of the House but of each House. The House is consti- 
tuted of the Representatives of all the States in proportion, fixed 
originally by the Constitution, and then in accordance with the 
statutes passed by the various Congresses. So that this House 
never is constituted as a variable body. There may be temporary 
vacancies in its membership; but the House to-day is constituted 
of 356 Representatives from 44 States, apportioned among the 
States according to the Constitution and law; and before the little 
State of Delaware, with its single member, whether he be ab- 
sent or present, or whether Delaware had a delegate or there 
be a vacancy, is entitled, as her protection in this Union, in 
which she is so small a unit, to have 179 votes, a majority of the 
whole House, to pass on any act that affects her interest. 

It seems to me, therefore, that when we take up these words 
and construe them in the light of the peculiar nature of our 
Government, in the light of the peculiar nature of our duplex 
relations to the States whose commissions we bear and to the 
United States whom collectively we represent, and for which 
collectively we legislate, and in the light of that construe these 
words, it is a fixed number, to wit, a majority of each House, 


that House consisting so far as this House is concerned of 356 
members and the Senate of 88 members, 2 from each State. 
Therefore, it seems to me, Mr. Speaker, with great respect 
for the intimation of the Speaker, and with great respect for the 
opinan expressed by the former Speaker—who, however, I may 


agree with him in politics, is an able lawyer whose opinion 
is entitled to great weight—it seems to me thatwe ought not to 
make this decision, unless, I was going to say, there was a great 
emergency in which publicsafety is threatened and which makes 
all constitutional and statutory provisions give way. Even then 
we ought not to do it; but certainly there is no reason for us do- 
ing it to-day, for the first time, in a time of peace. I feel, Mr. 
Speaker, reluctantly compelled to say this much. 
Mr. REED. If there be no objection I would like to state the 
facts in regard to this matter, as they are somewhat in my mem- 


ory. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I would like, if the Chair will permit me, 
to withdraw this point of order. I made the point of order for 
the purpose of saving time. 

Mr. REED. Of course the facts are not quite so fresh in my 
memory as they were in 1891, when I wrote what the Speaker 
has caused to be read by the Clerk. But if my memory serves 
me, in the Sixth or Seventh Congress, where the men Who were 
present at theformation of the Constitution may have been largely 
represented in legislative assemblies, or at least the traditions re- 
mained, the decision was the sams as the Speaker has intimated 
he was disposed to make. ‘ 

It was not until the Thirtieth Congress that the decision was 
reversed and a majority of the membership was required. Sub- 
sequently, during the rebellion, the question came up, and Mr. 
Speaker Grow decided that a quorum was a majority of the 
members actually chosen. When Mr. Carlisle was Speaker, un- 
less I am in error, he decided that a quorum should be a quorum 
of the membership, which decision I followed, not because I was 
satisfied with it, but because I was not entirely sure that the 
contrary was correct. e 

I thought the matter of so much importance, and gave it such 
examination, that on the last day of the Fifty-first Congress I 
filed the opinion which has been read from the Clerk's desk. I 
filed it after very careful consideration of the precedents, and 
also after careful examination of the Senate debate. The same 

uestion comes up in the Senate, and it comes up in precisely 
the same way. The Senate, since its solemn decision, has 
never had any question raised on the subject, and to-day that 
body is governed by the rule which the Speaker intimates. The 
question having come up here to-day, I thought I ought to say 
at least this much. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I agree thoroughly with the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. CocKRAN] that no temporary ad- 
vantage and no necessity for an immediate vote upon any question 
could justify an improper decision ona matter of this importance. 
Tagree, also, with the gentleman from Kentucky Mr. BRECKIN- 
RIDGE] that a proper determination of the point of order depends 
upon what constitutes each House” within the meaning of the 
Constitution, 

This expression is found more than one time from the pre- 
amble to the conclusion of the Constitution. As to all the other 
paragraphs in which it occurs, every decision that has ever been 
made has been that it does not mean the entire membership, but 
that it means merely a quorum of the House. Of course, when 
you come to determine what a quorum is, a different rule would 
obtain; and yet the rule which determines what is the House” 
when applied to the other questions, affords us reliable guidance 
in deciding this one. 

I conceive that probably the most important question that has 
arisen or that can arise atfecting what constitutes each House of 
Congress arises upon the question of passing a bill over the Presi- 
dent’s veto. The Constitution provides that when the President 
returns a bill to the House in which it originated, together with 
his objections, that House shall proceed to reconsider it; and if 
“two-thirds of that House” agree to its passage, notwithstand- 
ing the veto of the President, it shall then be sent to the other 
House. I recall but one decision as to what is the meaning of 
„that House” within this provision of the Constitution. That 
was in the Senate, and the decision was made on the passage of 
a river and harbor bill over the veto of President Pierce. 

As I remember it now, the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Bell] 
was in the chair. and two-thirds of the Senators present voted 
to pass the bill, the objections of the President to the contrary 
notwithstanding. The polas was made that, though two-thirds 
of the Senators present had voted for its passage, two-thirds of 
all the Senators had not, and therefore that the bill had not been 
passed by two-thirds of that House of Congress. Mr. Bell, who 
was occupying the chair, held that two-thirds of the Senate 
within the meaning of the Constitution, was two-thirds of a 
quorum, and upon an appeal being taken the Senate sustained 
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that decision, The bill came to this House and was passed here 
over the President's veto—two-thirds of the members present 
voting for it, but not two-thirds of the entire membership of the 
House—and no question was made. 

Mr. Speaker, we must concede that if that was a correct inter- 
pretation of the meaning of that important provision of the Con- 


stitution there certainly can be no rule which requires more 
strictness when you come to ascertain what constitutes a quorum 
of the House. t is the language of the particular paragraph 
under consideration? A majority of each—that is, the majority 
of each House—shall constitute a quorum? Now, sir, independ- 
ent of all authorities and decisions—and they are all the same 
way and I believe every one of them correct—what is the House 
of Representatives to-day? Will any man deny that it consists 
of 352 members? If hedoes, hedeniesan undisputed fact; athing 
which neither the Constitution nor the laws ever contemplated 
that a man should do, What is the membership of this House? 
Call the roll, examine the Clerk's list, and you will find that this 
House consists of 352 members. What is the majority of that 
8 One hundred and seventy-seven, certainly and 
incontestably. 

It is true that the law apportioning Representatives says 
that the House shall consist of 356 members; but did that law 
mean to write a physical inhibition against death ora moral one 

inst resignation? Certainly not; use both the law and 
the Constitution contemplate vacancies arising by death, by 
resignation, and otherwise. The Constitution itself provides 
that when vacancies do occur they shall be filled by the execu- 
tive authority of the States issuing writs of election. The ap- 

rtionment act simply fixes the membership of a full House; 

but it does not mean that it can not be less. It does not mean 
that a dead man is still a member or that a Representative who 
has ed his seat to become the governor of a great State is 
still a part of this House. It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that, 
independently of all decisions and precedents, the Constitution 
itself i is perfectly plain upon this point. There is no difficulty 
in ascertaining the state of facts when it becomes operative. 
There is the roll of membership. 
F Mr. LACEY. Does the gentleman claim that the quorum 
may be reduced by the death of one or two persons? 

r.BAILEY. There is no doubt about it, 

Mr. LACEY. Suppose we did not know of the death of one 
or two members for a week or two after it occurred; then we 
have an uncertain quorum? ' 

Mr. BAILEY. e answer to that is that a man is to be re- 

ed as a member of the House until the House is advised of 
is death or resignation. 

Mr. LACEY. Is he, in fact, a member? 

Mr. BAILEY. So far as the House is concerned he is. But 
another answer to the gentleman is that in the present case the 
state of facts supposed does not exist. The death of one mem- 
ber has been announced; the res tions of three other mem- 
bers have been submitted to the House; and the House knows 
beyond peradventure or doubt that its membership to-day con- 
sists of but 352; and everybody knows that a majority of that 
number is 177. 

Mr. EVERETT. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. BAILEY. Certainly. : 

Mr. EVERETT. At what time does the gentleman conceive 
that the membership of the four members who have been chosen 
to fill these vacancies begins? : 

Mr. BAILEY.. Well, that is a very nice question of law which 
I should hesitate to answer offhand; but I would say their mem- 
bership begins when their credentials are filed in this House. 
Before they can vote, however, it is necessary that they should 
be sworn in. But when their credentials are filed the House is 
advised that an election has taken place, and the member has 
been chosen. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Will the gentleman permit me to suggest 
that then the returning officers of the State can practically de- 
cide what a quorum of this House is? 

Mr. BAILEY. Not at all. 

Mr. COCKRAN. If the re officers withhold the cre- 
ae it affects the quorum, under the gentleman’s construc- 


n. 
Mr. BAILEY. Certainly itdoes. The 88 will permit 
me to say that the returning officers can always affect the mem- 
bership of the House; and it is just as important, but no more 
important that they are able toaffect the quorum. Let me p 
this case to the gentleman from New York. Su thereisa 
close division of political parties, and the re officers of a 
State should refuse to return a member who has been elected; 
then the consideration the gentleman suggests would be just as 
important as in this case. 

Mr. COCKRAN. In that case the House might seat the mem- 


> 


Mr. BAILEY. That decreases the difficulty, but it does not 


alter the principle. 
Mr. COCKRAN Does not affect the principle? 


Mr. LACEY. I would like to ask the gentleman from Texas 
another question—— 

Mr. BAILEY. Permit me first to say in answer to a question 
just put to me on my left, which some members of the House may 
not have heard, that the question whether a man isa member is to 
be determined by the House in the exercise of its power to judge 
of the elections, qualifications, and returns of its own members. 

Mr. LACEY. Now let me put this case to the gentleman: 
When this Congress met here last angah twelve or fifteen 
members-elect were absent on the first day of our meeting; the 
next day a portion of those gentlemen appeared, the next day 
after that others appeared, and so they continued to come in 
from time to time. Now, if the gentleman is correct, we had 
during that period an uncertain floating quorum. 

Mr. BAILEY. Not at all. The record of the House of course 
determines the membership. Before a member is permitted to 
participate in the proceedings of the House, he must take the 
oath, the obligation of his office; but for the purpose of deter- 
mining a quorum, the record of the House is the evidence and 
the only evidence. 

Mr, LACEY. The newly elected member from Virginia ap- 

here the other day and asked to be sworn in, but was not. 
he to be counted? 
8 BAILEY. If his credentials have been filed with this 
ouse—— 

Mr. LACEY. They have been. 

Mr. BAILEY.. Ifin accordance with law the Clerk has en- 
rolled his name, he is a member of the House for the purpose of 
determining a quorum. 

Mr. EVERETT. I should like to put another question to my 
friend from Texas. If membership does not begin until the 
member is sworn in, how is it that he receives his pay from the 
Sergeant-at-Arms before he is sworn in? 

Mr. BAILEY. That is purely a statutory matter. The pay 
begins from the time his predecessor ceases to draw pay and 
before he is even elected. But that is under astatute. My friend 
from Massachusetts understands that. 

Mr. EVERETT. But if he is a member for one purpose, is he 
not a member for another? 

Mr. BAILEY. The statute entitles him to draw pay; but the 
statute does not make him a member until he files his creden- 
tials, and he can not participate in the proceedings of the body 
until he takes the oath of office. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. It is an annual salary at any rate. 

Mr. EVERETT. But it is paid monthly. 

Mr. BAILEY. . but it is paid according to a statute. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, without detaining the House further, it 
it seems to me there is raised here an unnecessary question about 
a very plain matter. The Constitution requires—what? That a 
majority of each House shall constitute a quorum to do business. 
The next question is, What is a majority of this House? That 
is the question we are now considering. Is there a gentleman 
on this floor who will dispute the fact that the House at this time 
consists of 352 members. > 

Several MEMBERS. Yes. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Yes, I dispute that. 

Mr. BAILEY. Then I appeal from the gentleman’s disputa- 
tion tothe record, which is better than his word, good as his 
more may be. How do you determine the ee of this 

ouse? 

Mr. COCKRAN. By the statute. 

Mr. BAILEY. From the records of the House. 

Mr. COCKRAN, I determine it from the statute which fixes 
the ere: 

5 BAILEY. The statute says it shall consist of 356 mem- 
rs. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Yes, that is the membership. 

Mr. BAILEY. Well, does the gentleman sup the statute 
meant to say that no man could die and no manshould resign? 

Mr. COCKRAN. No; it would not say that, unless it was 
drawn in Texas. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BAILEY. And yet that is the gentleman's contention as 
to what the statute means? 

Mr. COCKRAN. Oh, no. 

Mr. BAILEY. Well, if it does not mean that, according to 
your contention, if does not mean anything; for s say that 
when the statute says the House shall consist of members, 
it fixes the membership irrevocably and unchangeably. 


Mr. COCKRAN. The membe ; but not members. I 
make a distinction. 

Mr. BAILEY. Well, itis the members that we are deter- 
mining now. 


Mr. COCKRAN. Oh, no. The gentleman will allow me 
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Mr.BAILEY. Wait. Ifthe gentleman will reflect a moment, 
what does the Constitution say in the fifth section? 


Each House shall be the Jaago of the elections, returns, and qualifications 
of its own members, and a ority of each— 


A majority of the members 
shail constitute a quorum—— 


Mr. EVERETT, Mr. COCKRAN, and Mr. BRECKINRIDGE 
of Kentucky. Oh, no. 

Mr. BAILEY. A majority of each—— 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Of each House. 

Mr. BAILEY. It means a majority of tho members of each 
House shall constitute a quorum. Now, how is the House con- 
stituted? It judges of the elections, returns, and qualifications 
of its own members. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. I refer the gentleman 
to section 2 of Article I, which says: 


The House of Representatives shall be composed of members chosen every 
second year by the people of the several States. 


Mr. BAILEY. That merely determines when they are to be 
elected, and does not have any reference at ali to the number to 
be chosen. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. It determines of what 
the House of Representatives shall be 8 

Mr. BAILEY. The Constitution provides that the Senate 
of the United States shall be composed of two Senators from each 
State.” There are now forty-four States in the Union, which 
would make the Senate censist of 88 members, of which number 
it would require 45 to constitute a quorum. Three vacancies 
now exist in that body, leaving its present and actual member- 
ship 85, and it has been held repeatedly within the last six 
months that a majority of 85 is a quorum of the Senate. The 
same rule applies to both Houses, and if a majority of the actual 
membership of the Senate is a quorum a majority of the actual 
membership of this House isaquorum. The provision of the 
Constitution which the gentleman from Kentucky cites merely 
provides that members of the House shall be elected every sec- 


ond year. 
Mr. EVERETT. And there are 356 elected. 
Mr. BAILEY. If I may be permitted to proceed without in- 


terruption for three minutes, I think I can conclude. In reply 
to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE], who in- 
sists that the membership of the House is fixed under the second 
section of Article Tof the Constitution 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. The first, second, and 


fourth. 

Mr. BAILEY. My answer to the gentleman from Kentucky 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] is that the Constitution says that the 

ouse shall be composed of members—not how many, not what 
kind—but of members elected eve 
part simply fixes the time of the election, and not the number 

` to be elected. 

My friend from New York[Mr. CocKRAN]attemptsan ingenious 
distinction between membership and members; and yet there is 
not a syllable in the Constitution that renders such a distinction 
as that at all material. 

The very provision of the Constitution which we are now con- 
sidering provides that each House shall be the judge of the elec- 
tionsand qualifications of its own members, and a majority of 
each House- that is, a majority of the members of each House 
constitutes a quorum to do business. Both provisions were em- 
braced in the same section and paragraph, and the expression is 

recisely the same in one case as in another. No one can contend 

thatthe Constitution means that the House must judge of the qual- 

- ifications or elections of its membership, but it judges of the 

elections and qualifications of each one of its members, and in 

the same clause, proceeding with identically the same e, 

the Constitution provides that a majority of each House shall 
constitute a quorum to transact business. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I again put it to the House, and it is im- 
portant; it does not make any difference what the issue to be de- 
cided is; this is more important than the main question; and it 
is infinitely more important to decide it right than it is to be 
generous toward our adversaries. The question is, Whatconsti- 
tutes the House? Three hundred and fifty-two members, un- 
doubtedly. The rolls say so. Then what is a majority of that 


membership? One hundred and seventy-seven, according to 5 5 


thearithmetic. Then, Mr. Speaker, if 177 is a majority of 352, 
I submit to the candid judgmentof the House that the Constitu- 
tion has been fulfilled, because a majority of this House haye 
voted upon the transaction of this business. 

Mr. RAYNER. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RAYNER. Would it be in order at this time, without 


two years. Therefore that oo 


questioning 
have another roll call? 

The SPEAKER. Of course, by unanimous consent, the House 
can do almost anything? 

Mr. RAYNER. I ask unanimous consent that another roll 


the Speaker’s decision, to ask unanimous consent to 


call be taken on the passage of the resolutions. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I hope that will be granted. It seems that 
the House has not fully considered the matter of the point of 
order, and I ask that the point of order and the decision of the 
Speaker may be withdrawn, and that another vote may be taken 
on the question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent that 
the point of order be withdrawn, the decision of the Chair with- 
held, and that another roll call be taken on the paneer? of the 
resolutions. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Thequestion was again taken; and there were—yeas 177, nays 
78, not voting 96; as follows: 


YEAS—I77. 

Abbott, Cooper, Tex. Kribbs, 
Alderson, rnish, Kyle, Rayner, 
Alexander, Covert, 6, illy, 
Alen, X, Lapham, Richards, Ohio 
Arnold, timer, Richardson, 
Bailey, Crawford, Lawson, Richardson, Tenn. 
Baker, Kans. Culberson, Layton, tchie, 
Baldwin, A Robbins, 

khead, De Forest, Robertson, La. 
Barwig, Denson, Livingston, Rusk, 
Beil, Tex. Dockery, Russell, Ga. 
Beltzhoover, Donovan, Lynch. Ryan, 
Black. Ga. Maddox, Sayers, 
Black, III. Durborow, Maguire, Shell, 
Blanchard, munds, Mallory, Sibley, 
Biand, E Marshall, Snodgrass, 
Boatner, oe, Martin, Ind. Springer, 
Branch, Epes, McAleer, Stallings, 
Brawley, Erdman, McCreary, Stevens, 
Breckinridge, Ark. Everett, McCulloch, Stockdale, 

oh . Fithian, McVannold, Stone, Ky. 
Bretz, Forman, McDearm: Swanso: 
Brickner, Fyan, McEttrick, Talbert, S. C. 
Broo Geissenhainer, McGann, Talbott, 
Brown, Goldzier, cKaig, Tarsney, 
Bryan, Goodnight, McLaurin, Tate. 
Bynum, rman, cMillin, Taylor, Ind. 
Cabaniss, Grady, MeNagny, Terry, 
Cadmus, Gresham, cRae, Tracey, 
Campbe Griffin, Meredith, Tucker, 
Cannon, Cal. Money, Turner, 
Caruth, Hall, Minn. Montgomery, 
Catchings, Hall, Mo. 0888, ler, 
Causey Hammond, Mutchler, arner, 
Clark, Mo. Hare. eill, W. 
Clarke, Ala. Hatch. Wells, 
Cobb, Ala. Hayes, O'Neil, Wheeler, Ala. 
Cobb, Mo. Heard, Outhwaite, Williams, 
Coc Henderson, N.C. Paschal, Williams, Miss. 
Cockrell, Holman, Patterson, Wilson, W. Va. 
Compton, Hooker, Miss, Paynter, ise, 

mn, Houk, Ohio Pi Wolverton. 

Coombs, Hunter, Pendleton, Tex. 
Cooper, Fla. Kem, Pendleton, W. Va. 
Cooper, Ind. re, Pigott, 
NAYS—78. 
Adams, Ky. Curtis, N. Y. Kiefer, Sickles, 
Adams, Pa. Dalzell, Lacey, Simpson, 
Aitken, Davis. Linton, Smith, 
Apsley, Dolliver, Loud, Stone, C. W. 
Avery, Doolittle, — Lucas, Stone, W. A 
Baker, N. H. llis, N. Y. trong, 
Bartholdt, Fletcher, McCleary, Minn. Sweet, 
Bell, Colo. Gear, McDowell, Thomas, 
Bingham, + Harmer, Meiklejohn, 3 
i Harris, Mercer, Van Voorhis, Ohio 

Boneia 1 a Walker, 

roder: augen, ence, er, 
Bundy, Heiner, Pickler, Waugh, 
Caldwell, Henderson, II. Powers, Wheeler, III. 
Cannon, III. Hepburn, dall, te, 
Chickering, Hermann, . Wilson, Ohio 
Cogswell, Hitt, Wilson, Wash. 
Cousins Hulick, Reyburn, oomer. 
Cum Johnson, N. Dak. Scranton, 
Curtis, oy, Shaw, 

NOT VOTING—%6. 
Aldrich, Childs, Gillet, N. Y. Houk, Tenn. 
Clancy, Gillett, Mass. Hudson, 
BA ee Gemi, f 
rtlett, T, rosvenor, utcheson, 

Belden, Daniels, Grout, rt, 

TTY; Davey, Hager, Johnson, Ind. 
Blair, Dingley, Hainer, Johnson, Ohio 
Bower, N.C. Dinsmore, Harter, Jones, 
Bowers, Draper, Henderson, Iowa Lefever, 
Brattan, Dunphy, e Loudenslager, 
Brosius, Ellis, Ky. Hicks, er, 
Bunn, Fielder, Hilborn, Mahon, 
Burnes, Funk, es, Marsh, 
l 3 5 N. L. 1 
Camine ardner, ‘opkins, cKeighan, 
Ca Geary, Hopkins, Pa. Meyer, 
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Milliken, Perkins, Sipe, Van Voorhis, N. Y. 
Moon, Phillips, Somers, 

Morvan, Post, Sperry, Weadock, 

Murray, Robinson, Pa. Stephenson, Wever, 

Newlands, Russell, Conn. Storer, Whiting, 
Northway, Schermerhorn, t, Woodard, . 
Page, Settle, Tawney Wright, 

Payne, Sherman, Taylor, ‘Tenn. Wright, Pa. 


So the resolutions were agreed to. 

The following pair was announced: 

Mr. BARNES with Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois on this vote. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote, but I was 
not in the House when my name was called. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can not entertain the request. 

Mr. BROSIUS. Mr. Speaker, I am paired with the 6 
man from Ohio [Mr. HARTER]. If he were present I would vote 

nay.’ 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky, a motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which the resolutions were agreed to was laid 
on the table. > 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will now report the resolution 
offered by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. BoUTELLE], upon 
which a vote was to be taken. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Whereas the Executive communications just read to this House clearly 


ouse that any intervention by the 
mtatives, with- 


Mr. BOUTELLE. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. SPRINGER. Debate is not in order. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. As the resolution has been pending now 
some six or seven weeks, I ask that, as a matter of correct chro- 
nology, the two words just read” bə stricken out. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I object to any debato. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is not 3 to debate. 
The gentleman asks that the words just read” be stricken 
from the resolution. They were applicable at the time, but are 
not now. Without objection, those words will be stricken out. 

There was no objection. 

The question was taken on the adoption of the resolution, and 
the Speaker announced that the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 63, noes 127. 

Mr. BOUTELLE, The yeas and nays, Mr. Speaker. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 93, nays 158, not 
voting 99; as follows: 


YEAS—94. 

Adams, Ky. Dalzell, Joy, Reyburn, 
Adams, Pa. Daniels, Kem, Russell, Conn. 
Aitken, Dolliver, Kiefer, Scranton, 
Aldrich, Doolittle, Lacey, Shaw, 
Apsley, Ellis, Oregon Linton, Sim: 
Avery, Fletcher, Loud, Smith, 

bebck. Funk, Lucas, Stone, C. W. 
Buker, N. H. Funston, Mahon. Strong, 
8 Hae Marvin, N.Y. was 

m, r. arvin, N. Y. ‘awney, 
Blair, Hainer, Call. omas, 
Boen, Harmer, McCleary, Minn. Updegraff, 
Boutelle, Hartman, McDowe Van Voorhis, N. Y 
Broderick, Haugen, Meiklejohn, Van Voorhis, Ohio 
Bundy, Heiner, Mercer, Walker, 
Burrows, Henderson, III. Moon, Wanger, 
Caldwell Hepburn, Morse, Waugh, 
Cannon, III. Hicks, Pence, Wever, 
Chickering, Hilborn, Perkins, Wheeler, III. 
Cogswell Hitt, Pickler, Wilson, Wash. 
Cooper, Wis. Bopani, III. Post, Woomer., 
Cousins. Hulick, Powers, Wright, Mass. 
Curtis, Kans. Hull, Randall, 
Curtis, N. Y. Johnson, N. Dak. Reed, 
NAYS—158, 
Abbott, Blanchard, Cannon, Cal. Cooper, Tex. 
Alderson, Bland, Caruth, Covert, 
Alexander, 5 Cate X. 
Allen. Breckinridge,Ark Causey. Crain, 
Arnold, Bretz, Clark, Mo. Crawford, 
Bailey, Brickner, Clarke, Ala. Culberso. 
Baldwin, Brookshire, Cobb, Ala. De Armond, 
Bankhead, Brown, Cobb, Mo. De Forest, 
Barwig, Bryan, Cockrell, Denson, 
Bell, Tex. Bynum, Conn, Dockery, 
Beltzhoover, Cabaniss, Coombs, Donovan, 
Black, Ga. Cadmus, Cooper, Fla. Durborow, 
$ Campbell, Cooper, 
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English, Kribbs, Money, S 
5 5 55 
Erdman, Lapham, Mutchler, Stockdale, 
Everett, Lawson, Neill, Stone, Ky. 
Fithian, Layton, Oates, Swans: 
Forman, Lester, O'Neil, bert, 
ern e e S 

„ n, asc n 
Ge x Lockwood, Pati te, mer 
Goodnight, Lynch, Paynter, Taylor, Ind. 
Gorman, Maddox, Pearson, ITY, 
Grady, Pendleton, Tex. Tracey, 

G Mallory, Pendleton, W. Va. Turner, 
Griffin, Marshall, ‘ott, Turpin, 
Haines, Martin, Ind. Price, ler, 
Hall. Minn. McCreary, Ky. Reilly, arner, 
Hall, Mo. McCulloch, Richards, Ohio Was 
Hammond, McDannold, Richardson, Mich. Wells, 
Hare, McDearmon, Richardson, Tenn. Wheeler, Ala. 
Hatch, McEttrick, Ritchie, Williams, III. 
Hayes, cKaig, Robbins, Williams, Miss, 
Heard, McLaurin, Robertson, La. Uson, W. Va. 
Henderson, N. C. MeMillin, Russell, Ga. ise, 
Hooker, McNagny, Ryan, Wolverton. 
Hunter, cRae, Sayers, 
Kilgore, Meredith, Sibley, 
NOT VOTING—9. 

Baker, Kans, Davis, Houk, Tenn. Robinson, Pa. 
Barnes, Dingley, Hudson, usk, 
Bartlett, Dinsm Hutcheson, Schermerhorn, 

iden, Draper, Ikirt, ttle, 
Bell, Colo. Dunn, Johnson, Ind. Shell, 

A Dunph 8 Johnson, Ohio Sherman, 
Boatner, Ellis, Ky, Jones, Sickles, 
Bower, N. C. Fielder, Latimer, Sipe, 
Bowers, Cal. ardner, Lefever, Somers, 
Brattan, Gillet, N. V. Loudenslager, perry, 
Brawley, Gillett, Mass. Magner, Stephenson, 
Brec e, Ky. Goldzier, McAleer, Stevens, 

rosi Graham, McGann, Stone, W. A. 
Bunn, Grosvenor, McKeighan, torer, 
Burnes, Grout, Meyer, trait, 
Caminetti, Harris, Milliken, Taylor, Tenn. 
5 Harter. Montgomery, cker. 

ds, Henderson, Iowa Murray, Wadsworth, 
Clancy, Hendrix, Newlands, Weadock, 
Cockran, Hermann, Northway, hite, 
Coffeen, Hines, „ Whiting, 
Compton, Holman, Payne, Wilson, Ohio 
Seti, some Ey Ya 

um opkins, Pa, 8 t. Pa. 

Davey. Houk, Ohio Rayner, 


So the resolution was not agreed to. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky moved to reconsider the vote 
by which the resolution was rejected, and moved to lay the mo- 
tion to reconsider on the table. The latter motion was agreed. 

Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, I was temporarily out of the Hall 
during the vote upon the resolution reported by the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, and I now ask unanimous consent to have my 
vote recorded. It will not affect the result. 

The SPEAKER. The rule prohibits the Chair from enter- 
taining a request to record a vote after the roll call. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Was the gentleman in the Hall when his 
name was called? That is the point. 

TheSPEAKER. No. The gentleman says he was absent. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Can not his vote be recorded by 
unanimous consent? 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read paragraph 1 of Rule 15. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


RULE XV. 
ON CALLS OF THE ROLL AND HOUSE, 


1. Upon every roll call the names of the members shall be called alpha- 
betically by surname, except when two or more have the same surname, in 
which case the name of the State shall be added; and if there be two such 
members from the same State, the whole name shall be called; and after 
the roll has been once called, the Clerk shall call in their alphabetical order 
the names of those not voting; and thereafter the Speaker shall not enter- 
tain a request to record a vote. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Mr. Speaker, I do not know that it is ex- 
actly a parliamentary inquiry, but if the vote upon this resolu- 
tion is to be understood as an abdication of the powers of the 
House, I hope gentlemen will interest themselves to find some 
friendly monarch somewhere who will restore them. [Laughter.] 


ROBERT WATERS (DECEASED) VS. THE UNITED STATES, 


The SPEAKER laid before the House copy of the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the case of Robert Waters (deceased) vs. 
the United States; which was referred to the Committee on 
War Claims. 


JUDGMENTS BY COURT OF CLAIMS, 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a list of judgments ren- 
dered by the Court of Claims for the payment of which there 
is no appropriation; which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, 
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COINAGE OF SILVER BULLION. 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. fee pared I desire to present a privileged 
report. I am instructed by the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures to report to the House the bill which I send to the 
desk, with the recommendation that it do pass; and I move that 
the House now resolve itself into Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union for its consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 4955) directing the coinage of the silver bullion held in the Treas- 
“ury, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury shall immediately 
issue silver certificates of the same denominations and monetary functions 
as is now provided by law for silver certificates, in the amount equal to the 

lorage of the silver bullion purchased under the provisions of the act 
of July 14, 1890, entitled “An act directing the purchase of silver bullion and 
the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for 3 to wit: The 
sum of $55,156,681. That such silver certificates s be ediately avail- 
able for the payment of the current e ditures of the Government, andall 
laws relating to silver certificates, as far as practicable, shall be applicable 
to the silver certificates herein authorized. t said seigniorage shall be 
coined as fast as possible into legal-tender standard silver dollars and the 
coins held in the Treasury for the redemption of the silver certificates. 


SEC. 2. That the remainder of the silver bullion purchased in pursuance 
of said act of July 14, 1890, shall be coined into 1 -tender stan silver 
dollars as fast as is practicable, and the coin held in the Treasury for the re- 


demption of the Treasury notes issued in the purchaseof said bullion. That 
as fast as the bullion shall be coined for the redemption of said notes, the 
notes shall not be reissued, but shall be canceled and destroyed in amounts 
equal to the coin held at any time in the Tr , and silver certificates 
may be issued on such coin in the manner now provided by law. 

SEC. 3. That a sufficient sum of money is hereby appropriated to carry into 
effect the provisions of this act. 


Mr. TRACEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to raise the question of 


consideration against this bill. 

Mr. CH W. STONE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present 
the views of the minority. Leave to print them has already 
been given. 

„ The Chair understands that they have been 

rinted. 
È Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. They have been printed by 


unanimous consent, but they have not been formally presente 
to the House, and as the chairman now presents the report of 
the committee, I desire it to appear that the views of the mi- 
nority were laid before the House. 

The SPEAKER. They are printed with the report of the 
committee. . 

Mr. BLAND. Unanimous consent was given to print the views 
of the minority with the report. - 


ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr. MCRAE. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 
Is it in order to consider this report before the call of commit- 
tees for reports? Is not the call of committees the first thing 
in order under the rule? 

The SPEAKER. This is a privileged report. 

Mr. MORAE. I understand that it is a privileged report, but 
I submit that it should not be presented until after the morning 
hour for reports. The order of business which provides for the 
laying before the House of executive communications and the 
call of committees for reports ought to be executed every morn- 
ing, and the other rule, that gives privileges to certain commit- 
tees to report at any time, does not deprive the House of the 
right to receive the business which the committees are required 
to submit, and must submit during this hour. 

The SPEAKER. The rule provides that this committee may 
report at any time. 

r. MCRAE. It has been held that such reports are not in 
order on & oy ote apr for another class of business, and I sub- 
mit that this hour, by the rules, has been assigned to the com- 
mittees for reports, and that they should be called unless the 
House orders otherwise. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I have no objection to unanimous 
consent that reports may be filed with the Clerk. 

Mr. MCRAE. I ask unanimous consent that the committees 
be now called. 

Mr. BLAND. I must insist on my motion that the House go 
- into Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union for the 
consideration of this bill. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that the 
question of consideration can not be raised on a motion to go 
into Committee of the Whole. This bill is not in the House for 
consideration at all. Under the rule it can receive its first con- 
sideration only in the Committee of the Whole. 

TheSPE R. The question is, what is the practical method 
of raising the question of consideration on a bill which, under 
the rule, must be first considered in Committee of the Whole? 
The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] presents this bill 
and moves that the House resolve itself into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union for the purpose of considering 
it. The gentleman from New York [Mr. CEY] desires to 


raise the question of consideration against the bill. Now, the 
question is whether that question must not be raised by voting 
upon the motion to go into Committee of the Whole to consider 
the bill. That is the impression of the Chair, but he will hear 
the gentleman from New York if there is any difference of opin- 
ion about it. 

Mr. TRACEY. The point is not of great consequence, and 
3 be decided either way, but on page 322 of the Digest I find 

= 

The point that a bill should be first considered in Committee of the Whole 
oe Ae made after the House has by a vote determined to consider it, if 
such consideration has not actually commenced— 

And the inference to be drawn from this statement is that it 
would be in order to raise the question of consideration at the 
time the bill is presented and read by the Clerk. 

0 The SPEAKER. The point involved here, as the Chair un- 
erstands—— 

Mr. TRACEY. A word further, if the Speaker will pardon 
me—— 

The SPEAKER. Certainly. 

Mr. TRACEY. I find on page 350 of the Digest a statement 
that— 

It is competent for a member to raise the question of consideration upon 
a report, eyen though a question of privilege is involved in the report. 

That seems to me to cover the case in point. 

The SPEAKER. Thatrefers toa contested-election case, the 
reference to which the Chair has before him. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The question presented here is not a ques- 
tion of privilege. This bill when presented went, under the 
rules, to the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 
It is there now. It is no there in the House at all. Now, the ques- 
tion presented is whether we shall go into the Committee of the 
Whole (where the bill is) for the purpose of considering it; and 
the only way of determining the question of consideration is by 
voting upon the motion to go into the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. TRACEY. Furthermore, I find on the same page, under 
the head of Special orders — this is not a special order, but it 
is a privileged report, and would come under the same cate- 
gory— 

When a special order has bean made set! apart aday for a certain class 
of business, on the day so set apart the question of consideration can not be 
raised inst the class of business mentioned in the special order. It may 
5 Bon , however, against each bill therein embraced, as it comes up in its 

Now, this bill has come up in its order under its privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state the question as he un- 
derstands it. The Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 
ures is accorded the right under the rules to report at any time. 
That right carries with it the right of consideration at the time 
the report is made. The gentleman from Missouri hasreported 
from the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures a bill, 
which by reason of the nature of its provisions, must have its 
first consideration in the Committee of the Whole. There can 
not be raised any question as to the right of the gentleman to 
make this report. There can be raised a question as to the de- 
sire of the House to consider the report. 

Now in this particular case, inasmuch as the bill must be con- 
sidered in the Committee of the Whole under the rules, the 
gentleman from Missouri must move, as he has done, that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole to consider 
the bill. It has been held that the question of consideration can 
not be raised against a motion, but that the way to accomplish 
the same purpose that would be accomplished by raising the 
question of consideration is to vote up or down the motion to go 
into committee for the purpose of consideration. The Digest 
says: 

The question of consideration can not be raised against a motion. (Cox- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, first session Fifty-first Congress, page 433, 

The question of consideration can not be demanded a; t a motion to 
resolve into Committee of the Whole generally, or for the Lt ag of consid- 
ering a certain class of business (Journal, second session ‘ty-second Con- 
gress, page 56); opposition to the consideration of such business being avail- 
able by voting down the motion. 

Therefore, the Chair thinks that in this case the object sought 
in raising the question of consideration against the bill of the 
gentleman from Missouri can only be attained, and is effectually 
attained, by voting up or down the motion made by him. If the 
House desires to proceed to consider the bill, it will vote in favor 
of the motion; but if it does not desire that the bill be now pro- 
ceeded with, then it will vote down the motion, in which case 
the bill will not be considered. The question, therefore, to be 
voted upon is the motion of the gentleman from Missouri that 
the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole for the 
consideration of the bill just read. 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. I make the point of order that 
it is not competent for the House to instruct the Committee of 
the Whole as to what particular bill the committee shall take 
up. The proper motion is that the House go into Committee of 
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the Whole; and when we are in Committee of the Whole then 
BaS TA section 4, provides what business shall be consid- 
ered: 

In Committees of the Whole House, business on their Calendars shall be 


teakn in A order, except bills for raising revenue, general appro- 
priation bilis, D for the improvement of rivers and harbors, which Phal 
vo precedence. 


I submit, Mr. Speaker, that the power to report a bill does 
not by inference supersede the rules of the House; it does not 
obviate the necessity of the House going into Committee of the 
Whole to consider the bill; and if it does not supersede that rule, 
then it does not supersede the rule providing what business shall 
be considered in Committee of the Whole, and as evidence of 
that I will call the attention of the Chair to the fact that it has 
been deemed necessary 1 4 House, in order to give prece- 
dence to appropriation bills and revenue bills, that a ial rule 
shall be provided for that purpose, and I call attention to sec- 
tion 9 of Rule XVI: 

Atany time after the expiration of the mo hour it shall be in order 
to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the purpose of considering bills raising 
revenue or general appropriation bills. 

Now, if it was necessary, in order to give the right to make that 
motion, that there should be a special rule, and there being no 
special rule authorizing any such motion as this, it necessarily 
follows that the Committee of the Whole, in this instance, are 
controlled vite rule which provides that the business in that 
committee shall be taken up in the orderin which it stands npon 
their Calendar. Hence I say that that portion of the motion 
which seeks to prescribe that the Committee of the Whole shall 
consider this particular bill is out of order, as being a violation 
of the express rule which provides that the business before that 
committee shall be taken up as it stands on the Calendar, ex- 
cept in relation to revenue bills, appropriation bills, and the river 
755 harbor bill, and that a second special rule makes that excep- 

on. 

The SPEAKER. But how would the gentleman reconcile 
that with the rule that the right to report at any time gives the 
right to consider when reported? 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. It carries with it the right to 
make the motion that they shall consider in accordance with the 
rules. That is, it carries with it the right to make this motion. If 
it was not for that right to report at any time, then the motion to 
fe into Committee of the ole would not be in order now. 

‘hat right to report at any time gives the gentleman the right 
to move to go into the Committee of the Whole. It does not 
give him the right to prescribe to the Committee of the Whole 
what they shall do after they get into Committee of the Whole, 
except by special rule, and that is evidenced by the fact that it 
was deemed necessary to make a special rule in order to give 
the right to take up a pene bills and revenue bills. 

Mr. SPRINGER. e gentleman will remember that when 


we are in the morning hour, for the consideration of bills, it | aide: 


frequently happens that a bill is called up which is in the Com- 
mittee of the ole House,and then amotion is made to go into 
Committee of the Whole to consider that bill. If it were not so, 
the pyre of consideration in the morning hour would be en- 
tirely destroyed, and the member would lose his bill as soon as 
he got it into committee, where he wanted to consider it. 

The SPEAKER. At the first session of the Forty-ninth Con- 
gress, Speaker Carlisle held that— 
when a committee privileged to report at any time re’ a measure which 
must first be considered in the Committee of the Whole, it is in order im- 
mediately after such report is made to move to go into Committee of the 
Whole to consider it. Otherwise the right to consider the privileged report 
could not be enforced. 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. Will the Speaker be kind enough 
to give me the page of the Journal to which that refers? 

he SPEAKER. The first session of the Forty-ninth Con- 

gress, pege 2360. 

Mr. CHARLES W.STONE. I havethe Journal of the Forty- 
/ninth Congress, page 2360, before me, and the only thing there 

decided is that— 


When a bill has been taken up as a 8 question, and the House has 
adjourned pending its consideration, that it is in order when it reassembles. 


There is nothing of the kind decided at that place which atall | Caruth, 


resembles the citation in the Digest. 

The SPEAKER. In the nature of the case, that rule must be 
of force, otherwise you absolutely nullify the privilege you give 
to a committee to report at any time. 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. I desire to submit to the Chair 
the reference in the Journal to which I have just called the 
Chair's attention. 

The SPEAKER. Of course the Chair does not mean to inti- 
mate anything about that. 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. There is nothing in that deci- 
sion which justifies the citation. 


The SPEAKER. It seems to the Chair that unless the rule is 
that a person presenting a privileged report which must be con- 
sidered in Committee of the Whole, can make a motion to 
into Committee of the Whole to consider it, it would absolutely 
destroy the sae SS 

Mr. CHARLES STONE. The distinction I make is simply 
that he has a right to move to go into Committee of the Whole. 

‘The SPEAKER. But sup there are many bills ahead of 
his, how could the privileged bill be reached? 

Mr. CHARLES W.STONE. The rule provides the formula 
which must be d through. 

The SPE R. The Chair does not think so, and does not 
think it has ever been so held. In the morning hour, as sug- 
gested by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER], if we 
reach a bill on the Private Calendar or a bill involving an ap- 

ropriation, when the bill is called up the Chair announces, 

‘This bill is in Committee of the Whole.” And it has always 
been the pois for the gentleman in charge of the bill to move 
thatthe House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
for the consideration of that bill—not for the consideration of 
bills in their order on the Calendar, but for the consideration of 
that particular bill. It has always been the practice, the Chair 


Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. It may have been the practice, 
just as it is the practice to take up bills reported from the Com- 
crear on Printing, without going into Committee of the Whole 
a . 

The SPEAKER. That is by unanimous consent. 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. But the question never seems 
to have been raised, except in one instance; so I take it probably 
the question has never been raised in the morning hour. I could 
not find any citation. 

The SP ER. It seems to the Chair that it is in order to 
go into Committee of the Whole to consider a particular bill 
which is privileged, and the way to raise the question of consid- 
eration against that bill is to vote down the motion to go into 
Committee of the Whole for its consideration. 

Mr. BLAND. Regular order. 

The question was taken on the motion of Mr. BLAND that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole for the con- 
sideration of this bill, and the Speaker announced that the ayes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. Division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 111, noes 11. 

Mr. REED. I demand a quorum, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 161, nays 9, not 

voting 181; as follows: 


YEAS—161. 
Abbott, Crawford, Latimer, Post, 
rson, Culberson, Lawson, Reilly, 
Alexander, Curtis, Kans. Layton, Richards, Ohio 
Allen, Davis, Lester, Richardson, Mich. 
Arnold, De Armond, Richardson, Tenn. 
Bailey, Livingston, Ritchie, 
Baker, Kans, Dockery, Lucas, Robbins, 
Baldwin, Dono a Robertson, La. 
Bankhead, Doolittle, addox, Russell, Ga. 
Secale Edm Sayers, 
Bell, Enloe, ory, Sibley, 
Bell, Tex. Epa, x h, Sim 
Black, Ga. thian, Marshall, Sn 
Black, III. Forman, Martin, Ind. S T, 
Blanchard, Funston, McCreary, Ky. 
Bland, Fyan, och, Stockdale, 
Boatner, Golidzier, McDannold, Stone, Ky. 
— N.C. McEttrick, Stand 
. t * 
Bowers, Cai. Grady. McGann, S sone 
Branch, res McKaig Sweet, 
Breckinridge, Ark. Hammond McKeighan, Talbert, S. C. 
T ‘arsney * 
Brickner, McNagny, Tate, 
McRae, Taylor, Ind 
Brookshire, Hatch, Meredith, Terry, 
Brown, Hayes, Money, Tucker, 
Montgomery, Turner, 
Bynum, Henderson, N.C. Morgan, Turpin, 
Cai Hepburn, oses, EY hed 
Cannon, Cal. Hermann, Neill, ashington, 
Newlands, 8 
Hooker, Miss. tes, „Ala. 
Clark, Mo. n. Outhwaite, Williams, II. 
Clarke, Ala. Hunter, Patterson, illiams, 
Cobb, Ala. Kem, Paynter, Wilson, Ohio 
Cooper, Fla. Kilgore, Pearson, Wilson, Wash. 
Stoner: Kyle Penal ton, Tex. ve 
T; e, e 
Gee Lacey, ton, W. Va. 
Lane Pickler, 
NAYS—9. 
Beltzhoover, Lapham, Mu Md. 
Erdman, McAleer. Pigott, Worrerton, 
Hall, Minn. 
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NOT VOTING—181. a 
Adams, Ky. Hopkins, III. burn, 
Pa. 8 Y, Hopkins, Pa. Ro Pa. 
Aitken, izell, Honk, Ohio Rusk, 
Aldrich, Daniels, Houk, Russell, Conn. 
Apsley, Davey, Hulick, Ryan, 
Avery, De Forest, ull, Se 
Diugley, Hutcheson, Scranton, 
Baker, N. H. Dinsmore, irt, Settle, 
es, Dolliver, Johnson, Ind. Shaw, 
Bartholdt, Draper, Johnson, N. Dak. Shell, 
Bartlett, Johnson, O Sherman, 
Belden, Dunphy, Jones, Sickles, 
X Durborow, Joy, Sipe, 
‘ham, Ellis, Ky. Kiefer, Smith, 
Blair, Ellis, Oregon Lefever, Somers, 
Boutelle, English, Linton, Sperry. 
Bratt an. Everett, Lockwood, Stephenson, 
awley. Fielder, ud. tevens, 
Fletcher, Loudenslager, Stone, C. W. 
Brosius, nk, Magner, Stone, W. A. 
Bundy. Gardner, on, Storer, 
Bunn, Gear, Marvin, N. V. Y, 
Burnes, Geury, McCall, Taylor, Tenn. 
Burrows, Geissenhainer, McCleary, Minn. Thomas, 
Cadmus, Gillet. N. V. McDowell, acey, 
Caldwell, Gillett, Mass. La Upde boc 
Caminetti, Grabam, Meiklejohn, Van Voorhis, N. Y. 
Campbell ritn, Mercer, Van Voorhis, 
Cannon, III. Grosvenor, Meyer, Wadsworth, 
Capehart, Grout, en, Walker, 
i Hager Moon, Wanger, 
Chickering, Hainer, Morse, Warner, 
ds, Haines, Murray, by Hes 
ney; Hall, Mo. Northway, _Weadock, 
Cobb, Mo, Harmer, O'Neil, Wever, 
Cockran, Harter, Page, Wheeler, III. 
Cockrell, Haugen, Paschal, te, 
Coffeen, Heiner, Payne, ting, 
Cogswell, Henderson, III. Perkins, Wilson, W. Va. 
Compton, Henderson, lowa Phillips, Woodard, P 
Conn. Hendrix. Powers. Woomer, 
Coombs, Hicks, Price, Wright, Mass 
Cooper. Wis. Hilborn, Randall, Wright, Pa. 
Cor ish, Hines, Ray, 
Cou ins, Hitt, Rayner, 
Covert, Hooker, N. X. Reed, 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask that my col- 
league [Mr. COBB of Missouri] be excused on account of sick- 
ness. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. On this question the yeas are 161, the nays 
9. No quorum has voted. 

Mr. BLAND. I move a call of the House. 

The question was taken on ordering a call of the House, and 
the Speaker announced that the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. DALZELL, Division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 97, noes 8. 

So a call of the House was ordered. 

The roll was called, when the following-named members failed 


to respond: 
Aitken, Davey, Hopkins, III. Settle, 
Apsley, De Forest, Hopkins, Pa. haw, 
Avery, Dingley, Houk, Tenn. Sherman, 
Babcoc Dinsmore, Ikirt, Sickles, 
Barn Draper, Johnson, Ind. Sipe, 
Bartlett, Dunn, Johnson, Ohio Smith, 
Beiden, Ellis, Ky. Jones, Somers, 

Š Ellis, Oregon Joy, Syny 
Bing Everett, er, Stephenson, 
Blair, Ta Meyer, Stone W. A. 
Boutelle er, en, rer. 

ttan, eary, Murray, Taylor, Tenn. 
Breckinridge, Ky. Gillet, N. Y Newlands, omas, 
Burnes, illett, Northway, Tucker, 
Caldwell, Goodnight, O'Neil, 8 
Caminetti, Grosvenor, Page, adsworth, 
Cannon, III. Grout, 170 e 
Capehart, Hall, Mo. ips, Weadock, 
ex. Harter, Powers, iting, 

Cobb, Mo. Haugen, Price, Wilson, W. Va. 
Coffeen, Henderson. Iowa Randall, Wright, Pa. 
Compton, Hendrix, Robinson, Pa. 
Conn, Hines, Rusk, 
Curtis, N. Y. Hooker, N. Y. Schermerhorn, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. MOMILLIN), The doors will 
now be closed, the Clerk will call the names of the absentees, 
and on this excuses will be in order. 

The names of absentees were called. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Twohundred and fifty-six mem- 
bers have responded to their names. 

Mr. COOMBS. I move that the House adjourn. 

Mr. BLAND. I call for the regular order. That we have a 
vote on this question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri that there can be no vote taken on the 
question until further proceedings under the call have been dis- 
pensed with. 

Mr. BLAND. I move to dispense with all further proceed- 
3 call. 

e motion was to. 

Mr. BLAND. em tor 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


lar order. 
questionis on the motion of 


re; 


the gentleman from Missouri, and pending that motion the gen- 
tleman from New York moves that the House do now adjourn. 
A The question was taken a oe . to aes me 7555 
peaker pro tem announce at the noes seemed to have it. 
Mr. DALZELL. Division. 
The House divided; and there were—ayes 61, noes 96, 
So the House refused to adjourn. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from uri, that the House resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole for the consideration of this bill, 
and on that the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 157, nays 4, 
not voting 191; as follows: 


YEAS—157. 
Abbott, Latimer, Pendleton, W. Va. 
Aitken. Crawford, Lawson, Pickler, 
Alderson, Davis, Layton, Post, 
Alexander, De Armond, Linton, Reilly, 
Arnold, Denson, le, Richardson, Mich. 
Bailey, Dockery, Livingston, Richa: n. 
Baker, Kans. Donovan, Lucas. Ritchie, 
Baldwin, Doolittle, L. h, Robbins, 
Edmunds, dox, Robertson, La. 
£ Ellis. Oregon Maguire, Russell, Ga. 
Bell, Colo. English, Mallory, Sayers, 
Bell, Tex. Enloe, Marsh, Shell, 
Black, Ga. E Marshall, Sibley, 
Black, III. artin, Ind. Sim 
Blanchard, Forman, McCreary, Ky. Sn 
Biand, Funston, McCulloch, Springer, 
Boatner, an. McDannold, Sta 
n. Goldzier. McDearmon, Stockdale, 
Bower, N. G. Goodnight, McEttrick, Stone, Ky. 
Bowers, Cal. Gorman, McGann, Strait, 
neh, Grady, McKaig, Swanson, 
Breckinridge, Ark. Graham, McKeighan, weet, 
Bretz, res McMili Talbert, S. C. 
Brickner, Hammond, McNagny, Tate, 
Broderick, M $ Taylor, Ind. 
Hartman, Meredith, Terry, 
Brown, Hatch, Money, Tucker, 
Bryan, Henderson, N. O. Montgomery, Turner, 
Bundy, Hepburn, Moon, Turpin, 
Bynum, He Morgan, ler, 
Cabaniss, Houk, Ohio Moses, as m. 
Cannon. Cal. Hudson. eill, Wells, 
Clark, Mo. Hull, Newlands, Wheeler, Ala. 
Clarke, Ala Hunter, tes, ‘Williams, III. 
Cobb, Ala. Kem, Paschal, 
Cockrell, Patterson, Wilson, Ohio 
per, Kribbs, Paynter, 
Cooper, Ind. Kyle, Pearson, 
Cooper, Tex. Lacey, ence, 
xX, Lane, Pendleton, Tex. 
NAYS—. 
Beltzhoover, Hall, Minn. Pigott, Ryan. 
NOT VOTING—190, 
Adams, Hooker, N. Y. 
Adams, Pa. Curtis, N. Y. Hopkins, III. Robinson, Pa. 
Aldrich, D Hopkins, Pa. Rusk, 
Alten. Daniels, Houk, Tenn. Russell, Conn. 
Apsley, Davey, Hulick, Schermerhorn, 
Avery, De Fo; Hutcheson, 
Babe Dingley, „ Settle, 
Baker, N. H. Dinsmo Johnson, Ind. Shaw, 
es, Dolliver, Johnson, N. Dak. Sherman, 
Bartholdt, Draper, Johnson, Ohio Sickles, 
Bartlett, Jones, po. 
Belden, Dunphy, Joy, Smith, 
à ur wW, Kiefer, Somers, 
B Ellis, Ky. Lapham, Š 
Blair, Lefever, Stephenson, 
Boutelle, Everett, ter, Stevens, 
Brattan, Fielder, Lockwood, Stone, C. W. 5 
Brawley, Fletcher, Loud, Stone, W. A. 
Brecki ~ Loudenslager, torer, 
Brosius, Gardner, Magner, ng, 
Bunn, Gear, Mahon, Talbott, Md. 
Burnes, Geary, Marvin, N. Y. Tarsney, 
Burrows, Geissenhainer, McAleer, Tawney, 
8 Gillet, N. X. McCall, Taylor, Tenn. 
Caldwell, Gillett, Mass, McCleary, Minn. omas, 
Caminetti, Griffin, McDowell, Tracey, 
Campbell, Grosvenor, McLa Ddegraft, 
Cannon, III. Grout, Meiklejohn, Van Voorhis, N. V. 
pehart, Hager, Mercer, Van Voorhis, Ohio 
Caruth, Hainer, Meyer, Wadsworth, 
tchings, Haines, Milliken, Walker, 
Causey, Hall, Mo. orse, Wanger, 
Chick A Hare, Murray, Warner, 
Childs, Harmer, Mutchler. wane 
ace A Northway, Weadock, 
Cobb, Haugen, O'Neil, ever, 
Hayes, Outhwaite, Wheeler, III. 
Coffi eard, Page, White, 
Cogswell, Heiner, Payne, iting, 
Compton, Henderson, Ul. Perkins, Wilson, Wash. 
Conn, Henderson, Iowa Phillips, Va. 
Coombs, Hendrix. owers. Wolverton, 
Cooper, Wis. cks, ce, Woodard, 
8 Hilborn, Randall, Woigne 
usins, y, t, Mass. 
Covert, Hitt, Rayner. Wright, Pa. - 
Cal Holman, ag nine 


Cummings, 8 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
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Mr. COOMBS. No quorum. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. freee I move a call of the House. 

Mr. COOMBS. Pending that I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

he question being taken on the motion to adjourn, the 

Speaker pro tempore declared that the noes seemed to prevail. 

Mr. COOMBS. [I call for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 104, noes 102. 

Mr. BLAND, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question wastaken; and there were—yeas 84, nays 135, not 
voting 132; as follows: 


YEAS—S4. 
Adams, Ky. Dunphy, Lapham, 
Adams, Pa. Ellis, Oregon Lockwood, Reilly, 
Aldrich, Fletcher, ud, Rey burn. 
Baldwin, k, Loudenslager, Russell, Conn. 
Pigna, Geissenhainer, Lucas, Ryan, 
Blair, resham, Mahon, Scranton, 
Brickner, Hager, McAleer, Steve 
Brosius, Hainer, cCall, Stone, C. W. 
Burrows, n McDowell, Strong, 
Bynum, r, McEttrick, Tracey, 
Cannon, Cal. Hayes, Moon, Van Voorhis, N. Y. 
Cannon, III. Heiuer, Morse, Van Voorhis, Ohio. 
Chick $ Hepburn, Mutchler, Walker, 
Childs, Hicks, O'Neil, Warner, 
Cockran, Hitt, Z Paschal, Waug 
Cogswell, Hopkins, III. Pendleton, W. Va. Wheeler, III. 
Coombs, Hulick, Perkins, Wilson, Ohio 
Curtis, Hull, Pickler, ise, 
Daniels, Johnson, N. Dak. Pigott. Wolverton, 
Dolliver, Kiefer, Woomer, 
Doolittle, Lacey, Ray, Wright, Mass. 
NAYS—135. 
Abbott, Cox, Lawson, Pence, 
Alderson, Crawford, Layton, Pendleton, Tex. 
Alexander, Culberson, Lester, Post, 
Allen, Davis, Linton, Richardson, Mich. 
Arnold, De Armond, Livingston, Richardson, Tenn. 
Bailey, Denson, Lyne Ritchie, 
Baker, Kans, Dockery, Maddox, bbins, 
B: Donovan, N Russell, Ga. 
Durborow, ory, Sayers, 
Bell, Colo. Edmunds, Marsh, Shell, 
U. Tex. Enloe, Marshall, Sibley, 
Black, Ga. Spe Ind. pson, 
Black, III. thian, Marvin, N. Y. Smith, 
Blan 8 Forman, McCreary, Ky. Snodgrass, 
Bland, Funston, McCull Springer, 
Boatner, Fyan, McDanno! Stockdale, 
Goldzier, c Stone, Ky. 
Bower, N. C. Goodnight, McGann, trait, 
Bowers, Grady, Caig, wanson, 
Branch, Haines, McKeighan, Sweet, 
Breckinridge, Ark. cLaurin, Talbert, S. C. 
Broderi k, MoNagny, away, 
e. r 
Br Hatch, cRae, Taylor, ind. 
Henderson, N.C. Meredith, Terry, 
Hermann, Money, Tucker, 
Clark, Mo. Hooker, Miss, Montgomery, Turner, 
5 Ala. H n, Moses, 
p Eom’ Newlands, Washingto 
1 em, ew: as 
Cooper, Fla. Kilgore, Oates, Wheeler, Ala. 
Cooper, In Kyle, Outhwaite, illiams, 
Cooper, Tex. Lane, Patterson, Williams, Miss. 
Cooper, Wis. Latimer, Pearson, 
NOT VOTING—132. 
Aitk Cousins, Henderson, Iowa Rayner, 
KT Covert, Hendrix, Richards, Ohio 
Avery, Hilborn, Robertso: 
Bal Cummings, Hines, Robinson, 
Baker, N. H. Curtis, N. V. Holman, usk, 
Barn D: $ Hooker, N. Y. Schermerhorn, 
Bartholdt, Davey, Hopkins, Settle, 
ett, De Fores Houk, Ohio W, 
Belden, Dingley, Houk, Tenn. Sherman, 
Beltzhoover, Dinsmore, Hutcheson, Sickles, 
Draper, ipe, 
Boutelle, Dunn, Johnson, Ind. Somers, 
Brattan, Ellis, Ky. Johnson, Ohio Sperry, 
Brawley, lish, Jones, Stallings, 
, Ky. man, oy, Stephenson, 
Brown, Everett, Kribbs, Stone, W. A. 
Bundy, Fielder, Lefever, torer, 
Bunn, “aaner le, 7 Talbott, Md. 
Burnes, ear, agner, ey, 
Cadm ; McCleary, Minn. Taylor, Tenn. 
Caldwell Gillet, N. Y Meiklejo Thomas, 
Caminetti, Gillett, Mass. Mercer, Updegratt, 
Campbell, orman, Meyer, ads 
Canehart Graham, M en, Wanger, 
Caruth, : Griffin, Morgan, Weadoc! 
Catchings, Grosvenor, Murray, Wells, 
Causey, Grout, Northway, Wever, 
Y Hall, Mo. Page, te, 
Cobb, Mo. Hammond, Payne, ting, 
een. Harter, Paynter, Wilson, Wash. 
Compton, Haugen, Phillips, Wilson, W. Va. 
nn, Heard, Powers, Woodard, 
Cornish, Henderson, III. Price, Wright, Pa. 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 
The question being taken, there were—ayes 93, noes 72. 

Mr. TRACEY. I call for the yeas and nays. : 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 123, nays73, not 
voting 155; as follows: 


YEAS—123. 
Aitken, Cox, Latimer, Pearson, 
Alderson, Crawford, Lawson, Pence, 
Alexander, Davis, Lester, Pendleton, Tex. 
Arnold, De Armond, Linton, Post, 
Bailey, mson, Maddox, Richardson, Mich 
Baker, Kans. Dockery, M s Richardson, Tenn, 
Bankhead, Donovan, Mallory, Ritchie, 
ig, munds, h, Robbins, 
Bell, Colo, Enloe, Russell, Ga. 
Bell, Tex. E Martin, Ind. Sayers, 
Black, Ga. Fithian, McAleer, Sibley, 
Black, III. rman, cCreary, Simpson, 
Blanchard, an, McCulloch, Sn 
Bland, Goldzier, MecDannold, Sp er, 
Boatner, night, McDearm Stockdale, 
n, y. McEttrick, Stone, 
Bowers, Cal. Haines. McGann, Strait, 
ch, l, Minn. McKaig, Swanson, 
Breckinridge, Ark. Harris, McKeighan. weet, 
Bretz, Hartman, McM Talbert, S. C. 
Brookshire, Hatch, McNagny, te, 
Brown, yes, cRae, Taylor, Ind. 
Bryan, Henderson, N. O. Meredith, ý 
Bynum, Hooker, Miss. Money, Tucker, 
Cabaniss, Houk, Ohio Montgomery, r, 
Clark, Mo., udson, oses, ler, 
Cobb, Ala. Hunter, Neill, as ton, 
ll, Kem, Oates, Wheeler, Ala, 
r, Fla. Kilgore, Paschal, W II. 
Cooper, Ind. Kribbs, Patterson, W. 
Cooper, Tex. Kyle, Paynter, 
NAYS—73. 
Adams, Ky. Ellis, Oregon Lynch, Scranton, 
Adams, Pa. ahon, Shell, 
Boutelle, McCall, Stone, C. W. 
Brosius, Geissenhainer, McDowell, Strong, 
Bundy, Hainer, cLa Talbott, Md. 
Burro Hare, Meiklejohn, wey, 
Cannon, Cal. Hepburn, Mercer, weer 
Cannon, III. Hicks, Moon, Van Voorhis, Ohio 
y. Johnson, N. Dak Morse, alker, 
Chickering, Kiefer, utchler, Warner, 
ds, Lacey, O'Neil, Waugh, 
Clarke, Ala. Lane, Pickler, Wheeler, III. 
kran, Lapham, ti Wilson, Ohio 
Cooper, Wis. Layton, y, Wolverton, 
Curtis, Kans, Livingston, 5 Woomer, 
Dolliver, Lockwood, Reilly, Wright, Mass. 
Re, Fee, f 
unphy, e > ussell, Conn. 
Durborow, Lucas, Ryan, 
NOT VOTING—15. 
Abbott, Cor Henderson, Il. Randali, 
Aldrich, Covert, Henderson, lowa Rayner, 
Allen, n, Hendrix, Richards, Ohio 
Apsley, Culberson, Hermann, Robertson, La. 
Avery, Hilborn, Robinson, Pa. 
Babcock, Curtis, ès, Rusk, 
Baker, N. H Dalzell, Hitt, Schermerhorn, 
aldwin, Daniels, Holman, Settle, 
et Davey, Hooker, N. X. y Shaw, 
Bartholdt, De Forest, Hopkins, III. Sherman, 
Bartlett, Dingley, opkins, Pa. Sickles, 
Beiden, ore, Houk, Tenn. Sipe, 
Beltzhoover, Draper, Hulick. Smith. 
Binak Eilis K Huni 5 
„Ky. utcheson, perry, 
Biair, English, Ikirt, Stallings, 
Bower, N. C Everett, Johnson, Ind. Stephenson, 
Brattan, Fielder, Johnson, Ohio Steve 
Brawley, Fletcher, Jones, Stone, W. A. 
Breckinridge, Ky. Funston, oy, Storer, 
Brickner, Gardner, Lefever, Tarsney, 
Broderick, Gear, Lisle, Taylor, Tenn. 
Bunn, ary, Magner, homas, 
Burnes, Gillet, N. Y. Marvin, N. Y. in. 
Cadm Gillətt, Mass. McCleary, Minn. Updegraff, 
Caldwe Gorman, Meyer, Van Voorhis, N.Y 
etti, Graham, Milliken, Wadsworth, 
Campbell, Gres. organ, Wanger 
Capehart, Murray, We ock, 
Caruth, Grosvenor. Newlands, Wells, 
Cat rout, Northway, Wever, 
Clancy, y Outhwaite, i 
Cobb, Mo. Hall, Mo. Page, Whiting. 
feen, Hammond, Payne, Williams, Miss. 
Cogswell, Harmer, Pendleton, W. Va. Wilson, Wash. 
Compton, Harter, Perkins, Wilson, W. Va. 
nn, Haugen, Phillips, oodard, 
Coombs, Heard, Powers, Wright, Pa 
Cornish, Heiner, ‘ice, 


So a call of the House was ordered. 

Mr. TURPIN (when the roll call wasconcluded). I would like 
tovote. I was inside the door of the cloak room when my name 
was called. 

The SPEAKER protempore (Mr. MCMILLIN). Upon the state- 
ment of the gentleman, the Chair does not feel at liberty to en- 
tertain his request; but he can state how he would have voted. 

Mr. TURPIN. I would have voted “aye.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above stated. 

The SPEAKER pro oe The Chair has been requested 
by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] to state that his 
colleague [Mr. HEARD] desires, on account of sickness, to be ex- 
cused from further attendance this evening. 

There was no objection, and Mr. HEARD was excused. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will now call the roll. 
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Mr. DOOLITTLE. I ask that my colleague from Washington 

MR. — ei who is absent on very important business, may 
excused. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That matter can be attended to 
later. : 

Mr. WISE. I move that the House adjourn. 

The question being taken on the motion of Mr. WISE, there 
were—ayes 85, noes 87. 

Mr. COCKRAN called for the yeas and nays. 

The question being takenon ordering the yeas and nays, there 
were—ayes 4l. 

The SPEAKER. In the opinion of the Chair, a sufficient 
number have voted to order the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HAINES, and others. Let us have the other side. 

The negative vote being counted, the result was announced— 
ayes 41, noes 126—more than one-fifth voting in the affirmative. 

So the yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question being taken, there were—yeas 64, nays 114, not 
voting 173; as follows: 


YEAS—64. 

Boutelle, Doolittle, Lapham, Reed, 
Brosius, Dunpby, Layton, Reilly, 
Burrows, Ellis. Oregon Mahon, Reyburn, 
Cadmus, Erdman, McAleer, Russell, Conn. 
Catchings, Forman, McCall, Ryan, 
Causey, Funk, McCleary, Minn. Scranton, 
Chickering, Geissenhainer, McDearmon, Talbott, Md. 
Clarke, Ala. ao McEttrick, Trao 
Cockran, er, Meiklejohn, Van Voorhis, N. Y. 
Coom Hall, Minn. Morse, Warner, 
Cooper, Wis. are, Mutchler, Waugh, : 

rnish, Hay Paschal, Wever, 
Covert, Johnson, N. Dak. Pearson, Wheeler, I. 
Curtis, Kans. Kiefer, Pickler, Wise, 

iels, Kribbs, Pigott, Wolverton, 

Dolliver, Lacey, Ray, å Woomer. 
NAYS—114. 

Alderson, Cooper, Ind. Latimer, Pendleton, Tex. 

Alexander, Cooper, Lawson, Post, 

Allen. Cox, Lester, Richardson, Mich. 

Arnold, Crawford, Linton, Richardson, Tenn. 

Bailey, De Armond, Livingston, Ritchie, 

Bank Denson, Maddox, Robbins, 

Barwig. Dockery, re, Sayers, 

Bell, Colo, Donovan, Mallory, Sibley, 

Beil, Tex. Durborow, Marsh, Spaan, 

Black, Ga. Edmunds, Marshall, Snodgrass, 

Black. III. Enloe, Martin, Ind. Springer, 

Blanchard, Epe McCreary, Stockdale, 

Bland, thian, McCulloch, Stone, Ky. 

Boatner, n, McDannold, Strait, 

n. Goldzier, McKaig, Swanson, 
Bowers, Cal. Goodnight, McKeighan, t, 
Branch, rady, McMillin, Talbert, S. C. 
Breckinridge, Ark. Haines, McNagny, e, 

Bretz. Harris, McRae, Taylor, Ind. 
Brown, Ha Meredith, ry, 
Brookshire, Hate Money, Tucker, 
Bryan, Henderson, N.C. Montgomery, er, 
Bynum, Hooker, Miss. Moses, in, 
Cabaniss, Hudson, Neill, ler, 
Cannon, Cal. Hunter, Newlands, 
Clark, Mo. em, tes, Wheeler, Ala. 
Cobb, Ala. Kilgore, Patterson, Williams, III. 

Kyle, Paynter, . 
Cooper, Fla. e, Pence, 

NOT VOTING—173. 

Abbott, ell Heard, — 1 5 
Adams, Ky. Compton, Heiner, Milliken, 
Adams, Pa. nn, Henderson, III. Moon, 
Aitken, Cousins, Henderson, Iowa Morgan, 
Aldrich, Crain, Hendrix, Murray, 
Apsley, Culberson, Hepburn, Northway, 
Avery, Cu ermann, Neil. 
Babcock, Curtis, Hicks, Outhwaite, 
Baker, Kans. Dalzell, Hilborn, age, 
Baker, N. H. Davey, es, yne, 

d Davis, Hitt, Pendleton, W. Va. 
Barnes. De Fo Holman, erkins, 
Bartholdt, Dingley, Hooker, N. Y. Phillips, 
Bartlett, Dinsmore, Hopkins, III. Powers, 

den, aper, Hopkins, Pa. Price, 
Beltzhoorer, n, Houk, Ohio Randall, 

ry, Ellis, Ky. Houk, Tenn. Rayner, 
Bingham, English, A Richards, Ohio 
ý Everett, Hull, Robertson, La. 
Bower, N. C. Fielder, Hutcheson, Robinson, Pa. 
Brattan, Fletcher, „ Rusk, 
Brawley, Funston, Johnson, Ind. Russell, Ga. 
Breckinridge, Ky. Gardner, Johnson, Ohio Schermerhorn, 
Brickner, Gear, Jones, Settle, 
Broderic Geary, Joy, Shaw, 
Bundy, Gillet, N. Y. Lefever, Shell, 
Gillett, Mass, Lisle, Sherman, 
Gorman, Lockwood; Sickles, 
Caldwe! Loud, Sipe, 
Caminetti, Gresham, Loudenslager, Smith, 
Campbell, Griffin, Lucas, Somers, 
Cannon, III. Grosvenor, Lynch, Sperry, 
Capehart, Grout, Magner, Stal > 
th, Hall, Mo. Marvin, N. Y. Stephenson, 
Childs, Hammond. McDowell, tevens, 
Clancy, Harmer, McG Stone, C. W. 
Cobb, Mo. Harter, McLaurin, Stone, W. A. 
Coffeen, Haugen, Mercer, Storer, 


Strong, Van Voorhis,Ohio White, ard, 
ey, Wadsworth, x Wright, Mass. 

Tawney. Walker, Williams, Miss. Wright, Pa. 
Taylor, Tenn. — — fa Wilson, Ohio 
Thomas, W. ock, Wilson, Wash. 
Updegraff, Wells, Wilson, W. Va. 

So the House refused to 7 eg 

The SPEAKER. A call of the House having been ordered, 
the Clerk will now call the roll. 


The Clerk proceeded to call the roll, when the following- 
named members failed to answer: 


Abbott, vis, Holman, Richards, Ohio 
Adams, Ky. De Forest, Hooker, N. X. Robertson, La. 
Adams, Pa. Dingley, Hopkins, II. Robinson, Penn. 
Aitken, Dinsmore, Hopkins, Pa. Rusk, 
Aldrich, Dolliver, ouk, Tenn. Russell, Ga. 
Apsley, Draper, Hulic Schermerhorn, 
Avery, Dunn, ull, Settle, 
Babcock, Ellis, Ky. Hutcheson, Shaw, 
Baker, Kans. lish, Ikirt, Sherman, 
er, N. H. Everett, Johnson, Ind. Sickles, 

Bald Fielder, Johnson, N. Dak. Sipe, 
Barnes, Fletcher, Johnson, Ohio Smith, 
Bartlett, Forman, Jones, omers, 
Belden, Funk, Joy, perry, 
Beltzhoover, Funston, Lefever, Stallings, 
oe oe Gardner, le, Stephenson, 
Bi Gear, Stevens, 
Blair, Geary, ud. Stockdale, 
Brattan, Gillet, N. Y. Loudenslager, Storer, 
Brawley, Gillett, Mass. Tarsney, 
Breck: Ky. Gorman, Lynch, ` Tawney, 
Brickner. raham, er, Taylor, Tenn. 

oderick, Gresham, Marvin, N. Y. omas, 
Bunn, Griffin, McCall, goa 
Burns, Grosvenor, McDowell, Van Voorhis, N. Y. 
Burro Grout, McGann, Van Voorhis, Ohio 
Caldwell, Mercer, ads. 
Caminetti, Hall, Mo. Mere Walker, 
Campbell, 00 en, Wanger, 

on. III. Harmer, Moon, Washington, 

Capehart, arter, Morgan, 97 8 
Clancy, Hayes, Morse, Weadock, 
Cobb, Mo. Hoard, Murray, Wells, 

ffeen, Heiner, Northway, te, 
Cogswell, Henderson, Ul. Payne, Whiting, 
Compton, Henderson, Iowa Perkins, Williams, 

nn, Hendrix, Phillips, Wilson, Ohio, 
Cousins, Hepburn, Powers, Wilson, Ba 

n, ermann, ce, m, W. Va. 

Curtis, N. Y. Hilborn, ard, 
Dalzell, es, Rayner, Wright, Mass, 
Davey, Hitt, Reyburn, Wright, Penn. 


The SPEAKER s tempore. The doors will now be closed. 
The Clerk will call the names of those gentlemen who failed to 
respond on the first call, and on this call excuses will be in order. 

The Clerk again called the roll. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. I ask that my colleague [Mr. 
FORMAN] be excused, on account of illness, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLIS of Oregon. I ask that my colleague [Mr. HER- 
MANN] be excused. He left the hall on account of severe illness. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED. Lask that my colleague [Mr. DINGLEY] and the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HENDERSON] may be excus2d, on ac- 
count of illness. I also make the same request on behalf of my 
colleague [Mr. MILLIKEN], who is also sick. : 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. Lask that my colleague [Mr. MERCER] 
be excused. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. On what ground? 
n OHN. He left the Hall a short time ago, feel- 

he SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I ask that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
HOPKINS] be excused on account of illness. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WEVER. I ask that my colleague [Mr. SHERMAN] be 
excused on account of illness. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOCKERY. [also desire to ask that my colleague [Mr. 
HEARD] be excused on account of sickness. He left the Hall a 
short time ago, feeling ill. 

The 5 protempore. The gentleman has already been 
excused, 


Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. I ask that my colleague [Mr. HOL- ` 


MAN] be excused. 
There was no objection. 
Mr. RICHARDSON of Michigan. I ask that my colleague 
[Mr. GORMAN] be excused on account of sickness. 
There was no objection. : 
Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. 1 ask that my colleague [Mr. 
HOPKINS of Pennsylvania] be excused on account of sickness. 
There was no objection. 
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Mr. PICKLER. Iask that the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. LouDENSLAGER] be excused on account of sickness. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TURNER. I ask that my colleague [Mr. RUSSELL of 
Georgia] be excused on account of illness. 

There was no objection. 

om TUCKER. I ask that my colleague [Mr. JONES] be ex- 
cused. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE, Lask that my colleague [Mr. WILSON of 
Washington] be excused. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is informed that he 
was excused on the other call on account of sickness. 

Mr. HAINES. Task that my colleague [Mr. SCHERMERHORN] 
be excused on account of sickness, 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. On this call 176 members have 
responded to their names. 

Mr. TRACEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that all further proceed- 
ings under the call be dispensed with. 

r. BLAND. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri. 
4 Mr, BLAND. Ioffer the resolution which I send to the Clerk’s 

esk. 

Mr. TRACEY. I trust the Chair will not take me from the 
floor. 

The SPEAKER pro anen, The Chair has recognized the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND]. The Chair will recog- 
nize the gentleman from New York later. 

Mr. REED. I move that the House do now adjourn, which 
motion takes precedence. 

Mr. TRACEY. I do not see why the Chair should recognize 
a gentleman who rose after I did. 

Ir. REED. The motion to adjourn takes precedence. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will cause the reso- 
lution of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] to be re- 
ported, and will then recognize the gentleman. 

Mr. REED. Buta member who moves to adjourn is entitled 
to recognition, and entitled to have his motion put. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. But the resolution offered byte 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND], who has been recognized, 
should first be read. í 

Mr. REED. I beg the pardon of the Chair. A member who 
rises to move an adjournment makes himself privileged, and the 
Chair can not cut him off by any lack of recognition. 

The SPEAKER tanpere ut the Chair had recognized the 

ntleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND], who is entitled to have 

is resolution reported. 

Mr. REED. Even if another member is recognized, the mo- 
tion to adjourn has precedence. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] 
was recognized to offer a resolution, and before the messenger 
could bring the resolution to the desk where it could be re- 
ported, the gentleman from Maine rose. 

Mr. REED. Precisely, and the motion to adjourn has prece- 
dence. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair thinks it has been 
the custom to have a resolution read, where a gentleman has 
been recognized to offer it. : 

Mr. BLAND. This is a privileged resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. TheChair thinks it is proper to 
have the resolution read. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
REED] has a right to a vote on his proposition, but to hold that 
he would have the right to prevent the reading of the resolu- 
tion is to take away the recognition which had already been 


ven. 
ehr. REED. It does not depend upon the recognition. The 
motion to adjourn has precedence. [Cries of Regular order ” 
on the Democratic side.] : i 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair has no purpose to 
deprive the gentleman of his right, but the Chair thinks it has 
been the custom to have a resolution read whena gentleman has 
been recognized to offer it, even when a motion to adjourn is 
made immediately after the member is recognized, 

Mr. REED. But J rose for the purpose of making a motion 
to adjourn, and was entitled to recognition before the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. But the Chair could not know 
the gentleman’s purpose, and the Chair recognized the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. BLAND. I had the right to the floor on the privileged 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair concedes the right 
of the gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED], or of any other mem- 
ber, to have a vote upon the motion to adjourn before the vote 
is taken upon the resolution that is to be proposed, but the Chair 


recognized the gentleman from Missouri for the purpose of of- 
fering his resolution, and he thinks it has been the custom of 
the House in such cases to have the motion put and then, before 
the vote is taken, to recognize a gentleman for amotion to ad- 
journ. 

Mr. REED. Iam aware that that has been done. 

Loud cries of Regular order!“ 

r. REED. Iam sorry to see the House in such a state of 
confusion. It is very natural, however, that with a majority of 
a hundred you gentlemen should feel annoyed that you can not 
run your House in your own way. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the reso- 
lution af the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. TRACEY. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER r tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. TRACEY. I wason my feet and recognized by the Chair 
for the purpose of making a motion to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

Tha SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair recognized the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND}. 

Mr. TRACEY. But the Chair recognized me, and I said I 
would wait; holding my place, until the result of the vote was 
announced, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair could not have recog- 
nized the gentleman from New York until the announcement 
was made, use nothing was in order before that. The Clerk 
will 8 the resolution offered by the gentleman from Mis- 
so uri. : ¢ 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 

Ordered, That the Sergeant-at-Arms take into custody and bring to the bar 
of the House such of its members as are absent without leave of the House. 
This order shall continue in force pe brary the adjournment of the session of 
to-day and until the further order of the House. The Sergeant-at-Arms is 
directed to employ a sufficient number of deputies to execute this order and 
to take into custody sald absentees wherever they may be found. 

Mr. BLAND: Mr. Speaker, upon that Idemand the previous 
question. 
ee TRACEY. Pending that, I move that the House donow 

ourn. 

he SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair stated to the gentle- 
man from Maine that he would bo entitled to make that motion 
pending the motion of the gentleman from Missouri. The gen- 
tleman from Maine moves that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I thought the motion was made by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. TRACEY]. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. What difference does it make? 

Mr. TRACEY. Mr. Speaker, my motion was to adjourn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair did not so under- 


stand. 

Mr. TRACEY. Yes, sir; I addressed the Chair and said: 
„Pending that, I move that the House do now adjourn.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. But the gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. REED] had previously risen for the purpose of making that 
motion, and the Chair had stated to him that his motion to 
adjourn would be put as soon as the resolution of the gentleman 
from Missouri was read. 

The question being taken on the motion to adjourn, there 
8 21, noes 91. X 

Mr. COCKRAN. [ask for the yeas and nays. 

The question was taken on ordering the yeas and nays, and 
15 members voted in favor thereof. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. On the demand for the yeas and 
nays 15 gentlemen have risen in favor of the proponse and 92 
againstit. The pa and nays are refused, The question is ọn 
the resolution of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND], 
upon which the previous question is demanded. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The question being taken on the 8 ol the resolution, 
the Speaker pro tempore announced t the ayes seemed to 
ha ve it. - 

Mr. HAINES. A division! 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 94, noes 1; so the 
resolution was adopted. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr, Speaker, I move that the House do now ad- 
journ. ` 
The motion was agreed to; and the House 3 (at 6 
o'clock and 57 minutes) adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 
February 8, 1894, at 12 o'clock noon, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committes of the Whole House, as follows: 

By Mr. BELTZHOOV ER, from the Committee on War Claims, 
the bill (H.R. 2043) for the relief of the estate of John A. 
deceased. (Report No. 370.) : 
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By Mr. MAHON, from the same committee, in lieu of the bill | By Mr. BELTZHOOVER: Petition of citizens of York, Pa., 
H. R. 4854, a bill (H. R. 5648) for the allowance of stores and | in favor of House bill 4897—to the Committee on the Post-Office 


supplies, and for other purposes. (Report No. 371.) 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions was 
dis hurged from the consideration of the bill H. R. 4913) for the 
relief of Rachel Davis; and the same was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and a resolution of the fol- 
lowing titles were introduced, and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CHILDS: A bill (H. R. 5649) providing an additional 
district judge in the northern district of Illinois—to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5650) providing for an additional circuit 
judge in the seventh judicial circuit, and for other purposes—to 

he Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FLYNN: A bill (H. R. 5651) to authorize the Missouri, 


Oklhhoma and Texas Railway Company to construct and r 


ate railway, telegraph, and telephone lines through the In 
Territory and Territory of Oklahoma—to the Committee on In- 
dian Aflairs. 

By Mr. HAYES: A bill (H. R. 5652) setting aside section 13, 
township 27 north, range 2 east, of Indian meridian, for univer- 
sity purposes—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. HATCH: A Dill (H. R. 5653) regula the sale of cer- 
tain agricultural products, defining options“ and futures,“ and 
imposing taxes thereon—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ABBOTT: A bill (H. R. 5654) directing the coinage of 
the silver bullion held in the Treasury, and for other purposes— 
to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. BOATNER: A resolution to amend Rule VIII- to the 
Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following ti- 
tles were presented and referred as follows: 

By Mr. McNAGNY: A bill (H. R. 5647) for the relief of Capt. 
Jefferson Dickerson, of Fort Wayne, Ind.—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. BOATNER: A bill (H. R. 5655) for the relief of the 
estate of John R. Temple, deceased, late of Ouachita Parish, 
La. to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BRETZ: A bill H. R. 5656 for the relief of William 
Mathers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BROWN: A bill (H. R. 5857) for the relief of Louisa 
N. G. A. Henderman—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BRYAN: A bill (H. R. 5658) to remove the charge of 
desertion from the military record of Edward Weedeburg—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 


By Mr. CURTIS of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 5659) for the relief 


N Zimri Elliott, of Wilsey, Kans.—to. the Committee on War 
ims. - 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5660) for the relief of John Hagan, alias 
Jobn Parker—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COCKRAN; A bill (H. R. 5661) to correct the military 
ga of George Schoeneberger—to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

By Mr. MEREDITH: A bill (H. R. 5662) for the relief of the 
5 75 representatives of Gurden Chapin—to the Committee on 

ar Claims 


By Mr. PAYNTER: A bill (H. R. 5663) for the relief of H. C. 
Herndon—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WISE: A bill (H. R. 5664) for the relief of Margaret 
Virginia Maddox—to the Committee on War Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and pa- 

rs were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. AITKEN: Six petitions to Congress from Michigan, 
in the interest of fraternal and college journals—to the Commit- 
tee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. BELLof Colorado: Resolutions adopted by the Pueblo 

es Assembly, representing 1,500 ners, and also by 

'ypographical Union No. 175, of Pueblo, Colo., praying for the 
establishment of Government telegraph system—to the Commit- 
tee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, 


and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. BURROWS: Petition of citizens of Ekalaka, Mont., 
protesting against placing wool on the free list—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CARUTH: Resolution of Carpenters’ Union No. 7, of 
Louisville, Ky., in behalf of House bill 4478 pending, for a Gov- 
ernment telegraph system—to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CHICKERING: Petition of officersof Jefferson County 
(N. Y.) Agricultural Society, and others, in relation to the man- 
ufacture and sale of substances in semblance of butter and 
cheese—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CRISP: Petition of R. H. Pate, J. W. Sanders, and 
other citizens of Meadville, Ga., asking for the passage of bill 
for the punishment of train wrecking—to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DALZELL: Resolution of the Fourth Reformed Pres- 
byterian Congregation of Philadelphia, Pa., in favor of a reli- 

ious amendment to the preamble of the Constitution of the 
nited States—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DANIELS: Petition to Congress in favor of the pas- 
sage of the Manderson-Hainer bill, H. R.4897—to the Committee 
on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. DAVIS: Petition of citizens of Hanover, Kans., in 
favor of the admission of fraternal and college journals into the 
mails as second-class matter—to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. DOCKERY: Petition of citizens of pag 

to amend postal laws—to the Committee on the 
Post-Roads. 
By Mr. DONOVAN: Petition of E. O. Merrick and 25 others, 
citizens of Washington Township, Paulding County, Ohio, pro- 
testing against the passage of the Wilson tariff bill—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ENLOE: Petition of A. R. Bryan and 33 others, of 
Paris, Tenn., in favorof the passage of House bill 4897 to admit 
to the mails as second-class matter periodical A Spear gene issued 
by or under the auspices of fraternal societies and orders and 
institutions of learning, and for other purposes—to the Commit- 
tee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. GORMAN: Petitions of 130 citizens of Adrian and 
Wyandotte, Mich., asking for the passage of the Manderson- 
Hainer bill (H. R. 4897) to admit to the mails as second-class 
matter periodical publications issued by or under the auspices 
of benevolent and fraternal societies and orders and institutions 
of learning, and for other purposes—to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post Roads. ; 

By Mr. HEPBURN: A petition of Jesse Homan and other cit- 
izens of Iowa, asking that such legislation be enacted as will 
prevent the summary suspension of pensions—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Mr. Henderson and 10 others, citizens of 
Towa, praying for a uniform rate of 35 cents per pound on un- 
stemmed leaf tobacco—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HULICK: Petition of James C. Chancey and 35 others 
in the interest of fraternal society and wing 8 journals, and 
for the passage of the Manderson-Hainer bill, H. R. 4897—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. HULL: Petition of E. A. Tryon and 64 others, citi- 
zens of Perry, Dallas County, Iowa, asking same rate of postage 
for fraternal press as is given regular press—to the Committee 
on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. LACEY: Resolutions of Albia Lodge, No. 265, American 
Order of United Workmen, Albia, Iowa, and of Eddyville (Iowa) 
Camp of Modern Woodmen of America, praying lower rate of 
postage on beneyolent society newspapers—to the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads. - 

Also, petition of W. L. McClintock and 250 other citizens of 
Albia, and of J. H. Dillard and 30 others, of Eddyville, Iowa, 
asking for reduction of postage on college and benevolent society 
journals—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. LOUDENSLAGER: Petition of C. W. Taylor and 50 
others, of Newfield, N. J., for admission of fraternal journals into 
the mails as second-class matter—to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. MCCALL: Resolutions of the senate and house of rep- 
resentatives of Massachusetts relative to the duty on Sumatra 
tobacco—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MCKEIGHAN: Petition of citizens of Angus, Nebr., 
in the interest of fraternal and college journals—to the Commit- 
tee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. MEIKLEJOHN: Two petitions for the admission of 
publications of fraternal and benevolent societies as second-class 
matter to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Reads. 
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By Mr. MOON: Petition of C. Van Allsburg, C. A. Lamman, 
O. F. Wickman, and 20 other citizens of Oceana County, ask- 
ing for the passage of the Manderson-Hainer bill in the interest 
of fraternal society and college journals—to the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. MORSE: A resolution of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture, protesting against the passage of certain schedule in the 
Wilson tariff bill as destructive and fatal to industries of Massa- 
chusetts—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the New England Milk Producers’ Union, in 
favor of placing the sale of oleomargarine and butterine under 
State control—to the Committee on Agrieulture. 

By Mr. PENCE: Eight petitions of citizens of Colorado, pray- 
ing for the passage of a bill for Government control and own- 
ership of a telegraphic system—to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. RAY: Petition of citizens of Delaware County, N. Y., 
for laws against spurious and imitation butter—to the Commit- 
tee on te y and Means. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Pennsylvania: Petition of Penn Con- 
clave No. 59, Improved Order of Heptasophs, praying for the 
passage of bill now pending to secure to the fraternal benefi- 

i ress the same rate of postage as the newspapers—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, preamble and resolution of the Typographical Union 
indorsed by the Philadelphia branch of the Typographical 
Union—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. SCRANTON: Petition of Pioneer City Lodge No. 302, 
International Association of Machinists, Carbondale, Pa., for 

rotection on sugar machinery—to the Committee on Ways and 


eans. 
, Also, resolutions of Philadelphia Typographical Union, No. 2, 
in favor of Governmenttelegraph—to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. SIBLEY: Petition of citizens of Atlantic, Pa.; of citi- 
zens of Springboro, Pa.; of citizens of Waterford, Pa.; of citi- 
zens of McKean, Pa.; also, resolution of citizens of Springboro, 
Pa., and of citizens of Waterford, Pa., in the interest of fra- 
ternal society and college journals—to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, two petitions relative to the retirement of enlisted men— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Arizona: Petition of Army and Navy 
Unions of Forts Apache and Grant, in Arizona, in favor of pas- 
sage of an act for the retirement of enlisted men of the Army 
and Navy after twenty-five years’ service—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SNODGRASS: Petition of Amanda Thompson, heir 
of Zion R. Crayon, deceased, late of Hamilton County, Tenn., 
requesting reference of case to the Court of Claims, under act ap- 
proved March 3, 1883—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. STONE of 5 Papers to accompany House bill 
5619—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE: Petition of Philadelphia 
Typographical Union, No. 2, for passage of bill to require the 
Government to acquire and take c of telegraph lines—to 
the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois: Papers in the case of James 
J. Wilson for pension to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


SENATE, 
THURSDAY, February 8, 1894. 


Prayer by Rev. JosepH M. Hopson, D. D., of New York City. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
ISSUE AND SALE OF BONDS. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the W transmitting, in re- 
sponse to a resolution of January 17, 1894, a statement showing 

e names of subscribers offering 117.223 for the bonds whose 
subscriptions were accepted, their addresses, the respective dates 
of the receipt of their subscriptions, the amount thereof, and 
the amount of bonds allotted to each subscriber at that price, 
etc.; which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the 
Committee on Finance, and ordered to be printed. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I present a memorial of the National Wool- 
growers’ Association, praying that no reduction shall be made in 
the duties on woolor woolen goods. Asthe majority of the Com- 
mittee on Financa decline to give the memorialists an oral hear- 
ing, I move that the memorial be printed and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

The motion was agreed to. 


Mr. SHERMAN presented petitions of Protection Tent No. 7, 
Knights of the Maccabees, of Sandusky; of 35 citizens of North 
Georgetown, and of 37 citizens of Highland County, all in the 
State of Ohio, in the interest of fraternal college and society 
journals, praying for the passage of the Manderson-Hainer bill, 
proposing to amend the postal laws; which were referred to the 
Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented memorials of 114 citizens of Goshen; of 75 
citizens of Elyria, and of 6 citizens of Cleveland, all in the State 
of Ohio, remonstrating against the passage of the Wilson tariff 
bill; which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of 34 business men and wool- 
growers of the Territory of New Mexico, remonstrating against 
placing wool on the free list; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. DIXON presented a petition of sundry citizens of Rhode 
Island, praying for the passage of the Manderson-Hainer bill 
proposing to amend the postal laws; which was referred to the 
Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. PERKINS presented a petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of San Francisco, Cal., praying for the laying of an ocean 
cable to Hawaii; which was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
San Francisco, Cal., praying for the speedy annexation of the 
Hawaiian Islands; which was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
San Francisco, Cal., praying for the governmental contro! of the 
Nicaragua Canal; which was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
San Francisco, Cal., praying that an appropriation be made for 
the publishing of a monthly pilot chart of the North Pacific 
Ocean; which was referred to the Committeee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. WILSON presented a petition of the United Presbyterian 
Church, of Coin, Iowa, praying for the adoption of the jointres- 
olution providing for a religious amendment to the preamble of 
the Constitution of the United States; which was referred to the 
Committee on the J Hipage! fe 

He also presented a petition of 34 citizens of Fort Madison, 
Towa, in the interest of fraternal college and society journals, 
praying for the passage of the Manderson-Hainer bill, propos- 

g to amend the postal laws; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. STOCKBRIDGE presented a petition of Tent No. 256, 
Knights of the Maccabees, of Cassopolis, Mich., in the interest 
of fraternal society and college journals, praying for the passage 
of the Manderson-Hainer bill, proposing to amend the postal 
laws; which was referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and 
Post-Roads. 

Mr. COCKRELL presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Jefferson City, Mo., praying for the governmental control of the 
telegraph service; which was referred to the Committee on 
Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented the petition of A. J. Vanlandingham, com- 
missioner of the Transportation Bureau of Kansas City, Mo., pray- 
ing for an investigation of the interstate-commerce law, and for 
the enactment of such legislation as will best protect the ship- 
ping interests of the country; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. d 

He also presented the memorial of S. P. Colman, of Mine La 
Motte, Mo., remonstrating against the 1 reduction of 
ue duty on lead ores; which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

He also presented the petition of George J. Cole, of Farming- 
ton, Mo., praying for the imposition of a 75 per cent duty on 
lead ores, dross, etc., instead of the proposed 15 per cent ad va- 
lorem duty; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented the memorial of F. P. Graves, of Doe Run, 
Mo., remonstrating against placing lead ore on the free list; 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. ALLEN presented petitions of Alex. Spence and other 
citizens of Crab Orchard; of P. H. Walker and other citizens 
of Waverly, and of C. S. Hull and other citizens of Aurora, all 
in the State of Nebraska, praying for the passage of the Man- 
derson-Hainer bill, proposing to amend the postal laws; which 
were referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. ALLISON presented petitions of Golden Council, No. 380, 
Royal Arcanum, of Waterloo; of Cottonwood Camp, No. 233, 
Modern Woodmen of America, of Lime Springs; of Lodge No. 
265, Ancient Order of United Workmen, of Albia; of Lincoln 
Lodge, No. 125, Ancient Order of United Workmen, of Burling- 
ton: of Dallas Lodge. No. 98, Ancient Order of United Work- 
men, of Perry; of Robert M. Holmes and sundry other citizens 
of Dubuque; of Lodge 270, Ancient Order of United Workmen, 


